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TILE  CONFERENCE. 

THE  extremely  remarkable  proceedings  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  require,  perhaps,  the  less  com¬ 
ment  in  that  the  judgment  of  all  reasonable  men  upon  them  is 
in  effect  the  same.  It  would  be  useless  to  argue  with  any 
one  who  supposes  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Air.  Goschen, 
in  an  interview  for  that  purpose  made  and  provided  (Air. 
Eorster  and,  let  us  say,  Air.  Chamberlain  acting  as 
umpires,  to  see  fair  and  to  exchange  personal  expressions  of 
good  wiH),  definitely  arranged  the  singular  departure  from 
practice  and  precedent  which  occurred  on  that  day.  It 
would  be  equally  useless  to  argue  with  any  one  who 
supposes  that  the  Liberal  majority  played  any  other  part 
than  that  of  the  several  police  constables  whom,  on  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion.  Air.  Winkle  implored  his 
friend  not  to  summon.  The  Government  majority  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  voting  solid  with  Air.  Goschen 
lately ;  it  has  still  less  been  in  the  habit  of  voting  solid 
against  Air.  Gladstone.  Nor,  if  any  person  affects  to 
ignore  the  fact  that,  after  not  pleading  any  public  reasons 
for  refusing  a  day,  Air.  Gladstone,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
candour,  felt  constrained  to  plead  such  reasons  when 
the  day  arrived,  is  that  person  any  more  worthy  of 
argument  than  his  kindred  just  referred  to.  The  last 
touch  to  the  removal  of  any  intelligent  doubt  on  the 
point  must  be  given  by  the  fact  (hitherto  unnoticed  in 
most  discussions  of  the  subject)  that  Air.  Arthur  Arnold, 
after  being  proof  against  the  invitation  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  voted  against  the  only  motion  which  could 
have  made  the  discussion  of  that  amendment  possible.  These 
things  speak  for  themselves.  So  wide  a  departure  from 
established  Parliamentary  precedent  might  seem  to  involve 
no  few  dangers  in  the  future,  if  it  were  not  that  the  dangers 
of  the  present  make  it  unnecessary  to  explore  futurity.  It 
need  only  be  remarked  that  in  logic  and  common  sense  no 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  ever  more  decisive  than  that  by 
which  a  whole  party  refused  to  follow  their  leaders  into  the 
division  lobby  on  a  question  of  vital  importance.  But  these 
are  considerations  of  a  somewhat  unpractical  kind.  The 
character  of  the  whole  proceeding  cannot  be  better  indicated 
than  by  the  fact  that  those  Alinisterialists  who  vituperated 
most  loudly  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  persisting  in  a  Vote  of  Censure  when  Ministers 
tacitly  accepted  it,  have  been  loudest  in  sneering  at  Lord 
Carnarvon  for  withdrawing  his  Yote  of  Censure  when 
Alinisters  broke  their  silence.  To  a  certain  number  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  speakers  of  the  present  day  it  would  appear  that 
all  political  wisdom  is  summed  up  in  abusing  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  circumstances  of  the  fact  being  left  out  of  question, 
the  fact  itself  is  not  one  for  very  acute  grief.  It  has 
become  evident  that  Air.  Gladstone’s  promise  to  submit 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  to  Parliament  was  purely 
illusory;  that  be  would,  in  the  event  of  a  debate,  have 
sheltered  himself  under  the  Conference,  and  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  would  have  taken  advantage  of  his  plea  to  vote 
as  he  presumably  wished  them  to  vote,  and  perhaps  for 
a  proposition  more  directly  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
England  than  the  proposition,  or  I’ather  the  absence  of 
any  proposition,  which  was  voted  on  Alonday.  Thus  the 
Government  might  have  obtained  a  greater  support  for 
their  mischievous  proposals  than  they  have  actually  ob¬ 
tained.  As  it  is,  the  discreditable  jockeying  which  has  been 
practised  has  time  to  sink  into  that  rather  slowly  receptive 


soil,  the  average  mind  of  the  average  Englishman ;  the 
ruinous  terms  already  agreed  on  will  be  considered  longer, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  financial  projects  in  any 
way  improving  the  situation  will  be  gradually  established. 
It  is  a  just  reflection  that,  among  the  numerous  amend¬ 
ments  to  Air.  Bruce’s  motion,  not  one  expressed  approval 
of  the  Government  proposals  as  far  as  they  are  known. 
It  is  an  equally  just  reflection  that  the  financial  pro¬ 
posals,  when  communicated,  can  hardly  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  make  the  state  of  things  better.  And  it  Is 
perhaps  a  juster  still  that  that  all-important  element  in 
the  problem  which  is  called  die  State  of  Egypt  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  protocolling,  and  must  in  the  last  resort  con¬ 
dition  the  settlement.  As  before,  it  is  idle  to  consider  the 
particular  drafts  of  the  scheme  to  be  laid  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  have  been  published.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
trustworthy,  they  are  much  less  the  result  of  positive  in¬ 
formation  than  of  more  or  less  intelligent  guesswork  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  These  facts  are  tho 
really  important  thing ;  and  it  is  by  the  consideration  of 
them,  and  by  that  consideration  alone,  that  really  valuable 
light  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained. 

The  ingenuity  of  Law,  of  the  younger  Pitt,  and  of  Air. 
Gladstone  combined  would  fail  to  discover  more  than  four 
means  by  which,  in  combination  or  separately,  Egyptian 
finance  can  be  set  on  its  legs  again.  Those  three  ways 
are  a  reduction  of  interest  on  debt,  reduction  or  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  taxation,  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  advance 
at  low  interest  of  a  sum  to  clear  off  present  liabilities  and 
give  time  for  the  resources  of  the  country,  aided  by  the 
three  first  remedies,  to  meet  the  situation.  The  application 
of  these  four  methods  of  relief  must  depend  first  on  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  ;  secondly,  on  the  administration 
of  Egyptian  affairs  which  follows  the  Conference.  Now  it 
can  be  shown  that  in  almost  every  possible  event  the 
chances  of  the  application  of  these  methods  (the  Anglo- 
French  understanding  being  taken  as  understood)  are 
against  England  and  against  Egypt.  The  Conference  would 
no  doubt  gladly  assent  to  the  advance  by  England  of 
any  sum  that  England  is  willing  to  advance  on  the  con¬ 
dition,  already  published  and  acknowledged,  that  England 
is  at  a  very  brief  distance  of  time  to  lose  all  control  of 
Egyptian  affairs.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Conference  would  assent  to  the  reduction  of  interest  on 
the  debt,  except  on  the  Suez  Canal  shares  belonging  to 
England  (on  which  no  doubt,  as  on  the  other  head,  England 
is  welcome  to  make  any  sacrifice  she  pleases),  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  France  the  fiercest  opposition  will  be  made 
to  any  such  proposal.  The  reduction  or  redistribution 
of  taxation  directly  affects  the  foreign  colony  in  Egypt, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  subjects  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Great  Powers  besides  England  would  be  affected  by  it. 
Still  more  would  these  persons  be  affected  by  a  recasting  of 
the  Egyptian  Administration  so  as  to  reduce  expenses,  it 
being  notorious  that  large  numbers  of  Frenchmen  and 
somewhat  smaller  numbers  of  Italians  and  others  are  at 
present  quartered  on  the  Egyptian  revenue  as  pensioners, 
and  worse  than  pensioners.  Thus  on  the  three  chief  methods 
of  economy  lively  opposition  in  the  Conference,  supposing 
them  to  be  proposed,  is  nearly  certain.  This  is  a  sufficiently 
unpromising  prospect ;  but  it  is,  as  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  rosy  beside  the  prospect  which  succeeds — that  of  the 
three  years’  (or  any  number  of  years’)  administration  under 
notice  to  quit  with  a  criticizing  and  interfering  body  ever 
present  in  the  Caisse,  and  with  all  the  Powers  entitled  by 
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virtue  of  the  imminent  internationalizing  of  Egypt  and  the 
Canal  to  meddle  on  any  pretext  with  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Putting  aside  altogether  the  almost  autocratic  position — 
the  position,  at  any  rate,  of  unquestioned  vantage — which 
England  gives  up  in  exchange  for  this  burdensome  and 
impossible  assigneeship,  putting  aside  the  useless  sacrifices 
which  the  past  has  seen,  and  the  purposeless  burdens  which 
the  future  is  to  impose,  the  new  position  itself  is  one  which 
no  private  man  of  business  would  think  of  accepting  as 
the  manager  of  a  private  estate.  Nor  is  it  superfluous  to 
insist  on  this,  even  though  the  initial  improbability  of  the 
Conference  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  seem  to 
make  the  subject  one  of  secondary  importance.  For  the 
result  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tortuous  policy  in  reference 
to  the  agreement  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  Conference,  or  to  separate  the  Conference  from 
it.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  grasp  the  Government  view, 
it  would  seem  that  Agreement  and  Conference  both  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  slow  but  effectual  way 
of  abandoning  Egypt  altogether,  without  the  odium  which 
such  an  abandonment  would  cause  in  England  if  it  were 
announced  simpliciter.  Unfortunately  for  him,  foreign 
nations  do  not  see  the  right  thing  in  the  same  light.  No  one 
of  them  but  France  is  directly  anxious  to  get  England  out  of 
Egypt ;  every  one  of  them  but  France  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  continue  England  indefinitely  there  as 
vicegerent  of  Europe  with  full  powers.  But  when  they  are 
asked  to  submit  to  losses  inflicted  on  their  subjects,  and  to 
take  part  in  a  troublesome  and  thankless  condominium  to 
please  the  ambition  of  France  and  aid  the  modesty  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  they  may  be  excused  for  exhibiting  no  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  After  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
English  Ministry,  no  one  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  be 
good-naturedly  anxious  that  England  shall  not  cut  her  own 
throat.  But  they  may  reasonably  object  to  the  request  that 
they  shall  pay  for  the  razor. 


THE  CITY  COMPANIES  COMMISSION. 

THE  destiny  of  the  City  Companies  was  determined  from 
the  moment  when  a  body  of  Liberal  Commissioners 
was  charged  with  an  inquiry  into  their  constitution  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  appointment  of  so  eminent  a  doctrinaire 
as  Lord  Derby  to  the  office  of  Chairman  removed  any 
doubts  which  might  otherwise  have  been  entertained.  The 
presence  of  some  great  proprietors  on  the  Commission  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  form  a  security  for  scrupulous  or  even 
excessive  regard  to  the  rights  of  ownership ;  but  experi¬ 
enced  observers  know  that  the  favourites  of  fortune  often 
conciliate  envy  by  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  privileges  but 
their  own.  As  it  was  certain  that  the  City  Companies 
were  rich,  they  were  doomed  beforehand.  Their  whole  pro¬ 
perty  was  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  the  private  estates  of 
two  of  the  Commissioners,  though  the  disposable  surplus 
would  scarcely  have  been  missed  out  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  two  wealthy  peers.  Noblemen  of  large  fortune  have 
before  now  been  shocked  by  the  sinecure  character  of 
college  fellowships  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  though 
the  incumbents  had  been  compelled  to  earn  their  precarious 
incomes  by  some  intellectual  exertion  in  addition  to  the 
trouble  of  being  born.  It  is  true  that  private  property 
belongs  to  natural  persons,  while  corporate  bodies  are 
creations  of  law.  When  the  present  Lord  Sherbrooke 
was  young  in  office,  having  charge  of  a  Government  Bill 
for  the  transfer  to  another  body  of  certain  town  dues,  he 
proved  with  luminous  force  that  municipalities  were  legal 
figments,  incapable  of  acquiring  proprietary  rights.  The 
result  of  his  triumphant  demonstration  was  that  in  a  week 
half  the  corporations  in  England  petitioned  against  the  Bill, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  summarily  withdrew  it.  The  City 
Companies  are  less  powerful,  and  times  have  changed. 

Popular  opinion  now  inclines  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  doctrine 
that  funds  which  are  not  reduced  into  private  possession 
are  lawfully  applicable  to  any  purpose  which  may  for  the 
moment  seem  expedient.  Bolder  innovators  witness  with 
profound  satisfaction  the  process  of  blowing  up  the  outworks 
of  property  before  its  defenders  retreat  into  the  citadel. 
At  a  suitable  time  they  will  appoint  Commissions  to  inquire 
whether  the  estates  of  dukes  and  earls  may  not  be  more 
advantageously  applied.  It  will  be  plausibly  argued  that 
hereditary  property  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
unmerited  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  a  few  thousand 
liverymen  and  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Com¬ 
panies.  The  force  of  precedents  which  are  sometimes  hastily 


and  unconsciously  established  finds  illustration  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  the  University  Commissions.  The  City 
Companies  are  richer  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  tbe  duties  which  they  discharge  are  undoubtedly 
less  important.  Hereafter  innovating  theorists  will  assert 
with  additional  confidence  the  right  of  Parliament  to  deal 
with  property  which  is  not  even  nominally  clothed  with  a 
trust.  Indignant  purists  hear  with  incredulous  horror  that 
a  member  of  a  Court  sometimes  earns  as  much  as  150?.  a 
year  by  attendance  on  committees.  Larger  incomes  are 
realized  by  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  through  the 
still  easier  operation  of  signing  cheques  on  bankers.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  whose  authority  might  perhaps  be  recognized 
if  he  were  not  a  great  lawyer  and  an  hereditary  Mercer, 
told  the  Commissioners  that  the  property  of  the  Guilds  was 
their  own,  whether  or  not  their  expenditure  was  judicious. 
The  Persian  schoolmaster,  or  Xenophon  who  recorded  his 
judgment,  held  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  claim  of  Cyrus 
to  his  companion’s  coat.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  in 
schools,  in  hospitals,  or  perhaps  in  the  creation  of  public 
parks,  a  more  obviously  useful  employment  of  money  than 
the  provision  of  City  dinners ;  yet  it  might  have  been  well 
if  the  Commissioners  had  proceeded  more  cautiously,  and 
shown  a  more  tender  regard  for  the  delicate  question  of 
proprietary  right. 

The  announcement  that  a  City  Companies  Confiscation 
Bill  is  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  next 
Session  is  probably  authentic.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  must  by 
this  time  have  learned  that  the  London  Government  Bill  is 
not  a  light  undertaking,  though  he  still  professes  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  passed  during  the  present  Session.  The 
appropriation  to  other  purposes  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
City  Companies  will  probably  not  provoke  so  formidable  an 
opposition.  The  probable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  alter¬ 
native  modes  of  expenditure  will  cause  no  impediment  to 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  for  a  Commission  will  probably  be 
appointed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  to  propose  a. 
scheme  which  may  afterwards  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 
If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  accurately  informed,  a 
part  of  the  funds  which  is  now  devoted  to  religious  uses  will 
be  diverted  for  secular  purposes.  The  citizens  of  London  will 
be  almost  unanimous  in  their  repugnance  to  a  total  or  partial 
disendowment  of  the  Companies ;  but  they  no  longer  exer¬ 
cise  their  former  political  influence ;  and  if  they  attempted  a 
contest  they  would  stand  alone.  It  happens  that  no  other 
town  includes  any  similar  institution,  and  the  interests 
which  will  be  indirectly  affected  are  remote  and  unconscious 
of  danger.  The  task  of  correcting  an  isolated  anomaly  will 
be  unusually  safe  and  easy.  The  majority  of  Liberal  poli¬ 
ticians  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  practically  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  control  and  redistribute 
collective  or  corporate  property.  The  affirmation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  will  be  the  more  explicit  because  in  the  present  case  there 
will  be  no  question  of  malversation.  The  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  been  almost  surprised  that  the  citizens  of  London  should 
have  administered  honestly  institutions  to  which  they  are 
heartily  attached.  The  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Companies  which  has  been  voluntarily  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  general  or  technical  education  would  not 
have  been  available  for  the  purpose,  if  a  Commission  had 
recommended  their  disestablishment  a  few  generations  ago. 
The  margin  which  remains  is,  like  a  considerable  proportion 
of  private  incomes,  for  the  most  part  expended  on  super¬ 
fluities.  The  amount  will  fall  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
in  accordance  with  a  tenable  theory,  and  also  because  com¬ 
mon  funds  are  less  tenaciously  grasped  than  personal  pos¬ 
sessions. 

As  it  is  still  the  custom  in  England  to  compensate  the 
holders  of  offices  or  valuable  privileges  for  the  consequences 
of  expropriation,  the  sufferers  by  the  practical  suppression 
of  the  Companies  will  only  lose  a  few  occasional  festivities 
and  some  pleasant  associations.  The  hardship  inflicted 
by  confiscation  of  property  held  in  severalty  is  so  much 
graver  that  it  appears  to  careless  observers  as  if  it  were 
different  in  kind.  The  same  distinction  applies  to  the 
comparative  enormity  of  taking  a  man’s  field,  and  ob¬ 
structing  or  disfiguring  the  prospect  from  his  windows. 
In  the  present  case  the  injury  is  further  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  unexpected.  As  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  generally  known,  the  Government,  by 
issuing  a  Commission,  sufficiently  indicated  its  purpose.  The 
enemies  of  the  Companies  have  probably  been  disappointed 
by  the  failure  to  discover  corrupt  practices  ;  and  their  most 
sanguine  friends  could  scarcely  hope  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  full  possession  of  their  revenues. 
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When  the  principle  is  once  established  that  the  employment 
of  certain  corporate  funds  is  to  be  regulated  exclusively  by 
considerations  of  utility,  the  defence  of  ceremonies  and 
banquets  becomes  untenable.  Schools  and  hospitals  are 
obviously  more  useful  than  City  dinners ;  yet  the  inference 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  is  perhaps  not 
exhaustively  true.  The  security  of  more  important  institu¬ 
tions  may  rest  on  firmer  grounds ;  but  it  also  depends  largely 
on  the  instinct  or  habit  of  letting  things  alone.  The  theory 
that  Parliament  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  expediency  of  main¬ 
taining  any  kind  of  right  is  essentially  modern.  The  pre- 
oedent  of  the  appropriation  to  novel  purposes  of  the  estates 
of  the  monasteries  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
property  had  been  dedicated  to  superstitious  uses. 

The  Commissioners  probably  took  an  unnecessary  pre¬ 
caution  when  they  recommended  that  a  short  Act  should 
be  immediately  passed  to  restrain  the  Companies  from 
alienation  of  their  property.  There  could  be  no  question 
of  any  such  proceeding  on  the  part  of  such  Companies  as  the 
Mercers,  the  Goldsmiths,  and  the  Fishmongers  3  and  pro¬ 
bably  even  the  smallest  Guilds  would  decline  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  members  of  Serjeants’  Inn.  A  division 
made  once  for  all  of  the  property  which  a  corporate  body 
has  accumulated  during  hundreds  of  years  is  not  even 
an  approximate  fulfilment  of  a  legal  or  moral  trust.  In 
some  cases  the  leading  members  of  the  Companies  will 
perhaps  be  willing  to  concur  with  any  Commission  which 
may  be  appointed  in  promoting  judicious  schemes  for  the 
future  application  of  the  funds.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  capricious  attempt  to  deprive  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  light  and  duty  of  administering  funds  which 
they  avowedly  hold  as  trustees.  The  most  important 
function  which  the  Companies  have  discharged  has  been  to 
create  and  to  cultivate  a  local  patriotism  which  is  probably 
mot  to  be  found  in  equal  force  in  any  other  English  com¬ 
munity.  The  liverymen  and  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  have  been  proud  of  their  traditional  dignity  and  of 
their  connexion  with  the  great  City  Corporation.  There  is 
no  reason  for  meddling  unnecessarily  with  names  and  titles, 
even  when  they  are  no  longer  associated  with  substantial 
advantages.  It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  fate,  especially 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  majority 
backed  by  general  opinion.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Companies  will  not  be  an  unmixed  good. 


THE  STATE  OF  EGYFT. 

fFlHE  natural  attention  which  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
JL  ment  and  the  Conference  have  for  some  weeks  attracted 
has  some w7 hat  diverted  the  public  mind  from  the  real  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  diplomatic  proceedings — the  state  of  Egypt 
itself.  Yet  the  remarkable  letter  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd, 
the  now  fully  and  widely-published  Note  of  Colonel  Scott 
Mokcrjeff  on  the  financial  question,  and  the  news  as  to 
the  slowly  but  surely  advancing  tide  of  invasion,  certainly 
demand  their  share  of  study,  and,  in  reference  to  the  last, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  some  colour  for  the  arguments  of  those 
who  say  that  English  Ministries  may  offer  surrender,  and 
European  Conferences  may  discuss  its  terms,  but  that  the 
future  of  Egypt  and  its  relations  to  the  West  will  be  decided 
on  the  Nile  itself,  and  in  a  much  more  primitive  fashion 
than  by  conversation  or  despatches.  These  persons  evidently 
have  on  their  side  one  authority  admirably  qualified  to 
judge.  Major  Kitchener’s  adventurous  journeyings  in 
the  Korosko  Desert  have  apparently  left  him  in  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  close  of  Ramadan  will  see  an  attack  in 
form  on  Upper  Egypt.  They  have  also  with  them  the 
now  almost  certain  fall  of  Berber,  which  appears  only  to 
be  denied  because  it  is  convenient  to  deny  it ;  the  impene¬ 
trable  darkness  which  rests  on  Nubia  and  the  Soudan 
proper  3  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  quieting  down  on  the  part 
of  the  tribes  at  any  point  where  they  are  in  contact  with 
English  or  Egyptian  troops  3  the  extreme  improbability  of 
any  check  being  put  on  the  enterprises  of  the  Mahdi  or  his 
lieutenants  from  Abyssinia  3  the  almost  greater  improbability 
■of  the  reformed  Egyptian  army  cutting  a  better  figure  on 
the  Nile  than  it  cut  on  the  Red  Sea.  But  there  is  this  to 
distinguish  the  military  situation  from  the  financial  and 
•administrative  situation,  that  its  facts  are  to  a  great  extent 
matters  of  conjecture.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  left  General 
Gordon  to  his  fate,  and  refused  to  carry  out  any  further 
the  policy  begun  by  General  Graham’s  expedition,  there 
has  been  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  events,  and  events, 


though  invariably  unfavourable  to  the  Government  policy, 
have  hitherto  been  scarcely  decisive. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the 
subject,  which,  if  they  are  not  the  most  important,  for  an 
actual  invasion  of  Egypt  would  put  them  for  the  moment 
out  of  sight,  bear  more  directly  on  the  questions  before  the 
Conference.  Of  course  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff’s  Note  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  statement  of  opinion  only  3  but  it  is  a 
statement  of  opinion  which  is  supported  by  almost  all  the 
known  facts,  and  which  bears  out  most  emphatically  the 
contention  that,  if  the  Conference  is  to  do  any  good  at  all 
in  Egypt— indeed,  if  it  is  to  do  anything,  bad  or  good — 
measures  most  unwelcome  to  the  Continental  bondholders 
and  to  the  Continental  exploiteurs  of  Egypt  will  have 
to  be  proposed.  There  is  no  pharisaism  in  using  the 
adjective  Continental  here,  because,  though  there  are 
some  unreasonable  bondholders  in  England,  and  even  a 
few — relatively  very  few- — persons  who  have  profited  by 
Egyptian  extravagance,  they  are  not  supported  by  any  party 
in  this  country.  Neither  Tories,  nor  Liberals,  nor  Radi¬ 
cals — except  in  so  far  as  the  two  latter  parties  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  them — will  lift  a 
finger  to  make  England  overseer  to  the  bondholders  3  and, 
though  these  latter  may  perhaps  put  some  trust  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  much  to  help 
them.  In  Egyptians,  as  in  all  other  investments,  the  in¬ 
vestor  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  lean  years  with 
the  fat,  and  run  his  chance  of  sharing  the  adversity  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  concerns  in  which  he  is  a  sleeping 
partner.  But  this  is  notoriously  not  the  creed  of  most 
Continental  politicians  in  regard  to  international  debts, 
any  more  than  it  is  their  creed  that  an  Administration 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  administered,  not  of  the 
administrators.  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff  therefore 
points  out  in  effect  a  huge  rock  on  which  the  Conference 
must  probably  split.  He  imperatively  demands  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation — a  demand  in  which,  in  reference  to 
Upper  Egypt  more  particularly,  he  has  since  been  supported 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Yincent.  He  urges  that  more,  not  less, 
ought  to  be  spent  on  public  works,  and  he  very  significantly 
hints  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  these  two  things,  or 
even  the  first  of  them,  can  be  accomplished  except  by 
lessening  the  interest  on  the  debt.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  more  might  be  done  than  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff 
thinks  by  turning  out  the  swarms  of  foreigners  who  are 
charges  on  the  country,  and  who  certainly  interfere  but 
little  with  the  corruption  and  extortion  of  the  native  officials 
they  are  set  to  watch,  and  by  substituting  for  them  a  staff 
of  English,  and  especially  Anglo-Indian,  administrators. 
But  this  process  would  hardly  be  more  agreeable  to,  at  least, 
some  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  than  an 
abatement  of  the  interest. 

Even  more  important  is  the  long  and  interesting  letter 
which  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  addressed  to  the  Times  of 
Monday.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  referred  to  this  letter  with  that 
indecent  petulance  which  is  apparently  growing  upon  him. 
But  the  reference  can  only  harm  Mr.  Gladstone  and  not 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd.  The  document  contains  little  or 
nothing  but  statements  of  fact,  related  from  the  personal 
experience  of  the  writer,  whose  discretion  and  tact  have 
sometimes  been  validly  questioned,  but  his  ability  and 
honour  never.  The  picture  of  corruption,  cruelty,  adminis¬ 
trative  incapacity,  intrigue,  and  misconduct  of  all  kinds 
which  it  draws  is  sufficiently  gloomy,  and  it  is  not  made 
more  cheerful  by  the  recollection  that  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  recalling  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  or  at 
least  in  refusing  to  support  him,  has  practically  handed 
Egypt  back  to  the  regime  here  exposed.  It  is  still  less 
satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  representatives  of  that  in¬ 
fluence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  engaged  in  re-establishing 
and  strengthening  in  Egypt  have  notoriously  connived  at 
and  assisted  the  intrigues  which  defeated  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  and  restored  the  reign  of  Courbash, 
Thumbscrew,  Backsheesh,  &  Company.  Should  the  ar¬ 
rangements  proposed  by  the  Government  be  carried  out, 
any  renewed  attempt  to  save  Egypt  from  this  reign  will 
have  to  face — first,  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  local 
evildoers  and  their  foreign  supporters  that  the  time  of  the 
English  is  short,  and  that  obstruction  can  be  easily  and 
safely  applied  3  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  altered  position 
of  the  Caisse  will  give  a  new  engine  of  interference  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  enforce  the  machinery  of  intrigue  and  resist¬ 
ance  which,  even  as  it  is,  has  for  the  time  triumphed. 
What  state  of  things  the  resignation  of  complete  authority 
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in  Egypt  will  perpetuate — what  state  that  complete  autho¬ 
rity,  from  timidity  and  vacillation  in  its  exercise,  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  reform — may  be  understood  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  minutes’  reading  from  this  letter  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s,  which, 
with  Colonel  Moncrif.ff’s,  forms  a  conspectus  in  miniature 
of  the  Egyptian  question  in  its  domestic  as  opposed  to  its 
international  and  political  aspect.  Documents  like  these, 
which  involve  no  party  or  private  interests,  are  far  more 
really  instructive  than  the  elaborate  }?lakloyers,  able  and 
interesting  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  which  the  monthly 
reviews  are  deluged,  and  which  appear  as  usual  with  the 
July  issues.  On  the  same  occasion,  and  in  the  same 
mood  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  Mr. 
Gladstone  charged  Mr.  Asiijiead-Bartlett  with  total 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  matters.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
policy  has  suggested  the  audacious  but  not  unnatural 
inquiry  vrhether  his  own  knowledge  of  Egyptian  matters  is 
exactly  exhaustive ;  and  if  it  is,  whether  his  principles  in 
regard  to  oppressed  nationalities  have  not  undergone  a  very 
remarkable  change  i  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose  this.  Even  as  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  office  thought 
various  subjects  matters  for  serious  consideration,  and  in 
office  declares  it  impossible  to  consider  them  at  all  (persons 
interested  in  the  sugar  bounties  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
make  this  comparison  more  precise),  so  he  has  apparently 
discovered  that  oppression  exhibits  itself  very  differently 
when  viewed  from  the  windows  of  Downing  Street  and 
from  the  windows  of  unofficial  residences.  Eor  our  part 
we  hold  it  no  part  of  the  necessary  mission  of  England 
to  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs,  both  for  other 
reasons,  and  especially  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  first.  Included  in  that  great  deal,  the 
reform  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  country  is 
pledged  up  to  the  hilt,  holds  no  mean  place.  And  it  is  all 
but  demonstrable  that,  if  the  proposals  of  the  Anglo-French 
understanding  come  into  force,  that  reform  is  impossible.  It 
would  be  needless  hypocrisy  to  put  this  down  as  the  sole 
reason  for  objecting  to  that  understanding  and  its  probable 
codicils ;  there  are  other  and  most  weighty  reasons  which 
have  been,  and  will  be,  fully  dwelt  upon.  But  the  state  of 
Egypt  itself  is  a.t  least  one  main  reason  why  engagements 
should  not  be  entered  into  which  will  make  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  state  impossible  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
formally  undertaken  afresh. 


MR.  BLAINE’S  CANDIDATURE. 

THE  approaching  contest  for  the  American  Presidency 
will  for  many  reasons  be  unusually  interesting.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  election  will  involve 
questions  of  principle  instead  of  being  a  mere  trial  of  party 
strength.  The  result  will  show  whether  the  admirers  of 
American  institutions  are  justified  in  their  frequent  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  ultimate  control  of  public  affairs  rests  with 
a  large  and  respectable  body  of  neutral  or  independent 
citizens.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  issue  between  Free- 
trade  and  Protection  may  be  practically  raised,  though  the 
opponents  of  monopoly  still  hesitate  to  avow  their  convic¬ 
tions  until  public  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  fully  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  attempts  of  the  contending  parties  to  secure 
the  Irish  vote  will  be  a  less  legitimate  subject  of  interest. 
Election  managers  will  have  to  take  care  that  in  humouring 
Irish  prejudice  they  may  not  alienate  indigenous  support. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  secession  from  the  Rcpub- 
lican  party  which  was  caused  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine  has  attained  large  dimensions.  Many  of  those  who 
opposed  his  claims  in  the  Convention,  including  a  majority 
of  ilr.  Arthur’s  partisans,  have  since  given  in  their  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party.  Mr.  Blaine’s 
friends  hope  to  detach  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats 
a  sufficient  number  of  Fenian  sympathizers  and  of  Pro¬ 
tectionists  to  compensate  the  Republicans  for  the  loss  of 
their  more  scrupulous  members.  The  relative  strength 
of  parties  would  perhaps  not  have  been  greatly  modified 
if  Mr.  Arthur  had  been  preferred  to  Mr.  Blaine.  The 
choice  of  Mr.  Edmunds  would  have  been  more  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  schism  ;  but  his  pretensions  appear  for  some  reason 
to  have  excited  little  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Blaine,  though  he  professed  indifference  until  his 
nomination  was  assured,  will,  as  it  is  understood,  take  the 
principal  part  in  the  canvass.  His  followers  rely  on  his 
energy  and  on  his  ability  as  a  popular  orator ;  but  some 
politicians  doubt  whether  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is 
well  advised  when  he  descends  into  the  arena  in  person. 


No  general  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  safely  laid  down,  for 
the  character  of  the  constituency  as  well  as  the  qualities  of 
the  candidate  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  pug¬ 
nacious  foreign  policy',  a  rigid  maintenance  of  commercial 
monopoly,  and  an  appeal  to  the  animosities  of  Irish  voters 
naturally  seek  rhetorical  expression.  The  class  of  Re¬ 
publicans  which  is  irreconcilably'  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine  is 
not  liable  to  be  swayed  by  platform  oratory.  The  objection 
of  the  Republican  minority  to  Mr.  Blaine  is  that  he  re¬ 
presents  not  only  the  crudest  doctrines  of  protection,  but 
the  least  creditable  element  in  American  politics.  Attacks 
on  the  personal  character  of  a  Presidential  nominee  may 
generally  be  disregarded ;  but,  like  the  skilful  operators  who 
controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  master 
of  the  most  corrupt  system  of  political  management.  Neither 
friends  nor  enemies  expect  that  his  influence  as  President 
w’ould  be  employed  in  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service. 
If  votes  could  be  weighed  instead  of  being  counted,  Mr. 
Blaine  would  have  little  chance  of  being  elected.  It 
is  known  that  he  will  receive  the  votes  of  several  of  the 
central  States,  including  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Southern  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Western 
Virginia,  will  support  the  Democratic  nominee.  In  his  own 
State  of  Maine,  and  possibly'  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Blaine 
will  command  a  majority.  The  casting  vote  will  probably 
remain  with  New  York,  and  the  action  of  the  State  is  still 
uncertain. 

The  so-called  campaign  will  probably  not  begin  before 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  has  made  its  nomina¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  possible  to  calumniate  any  candidate  who 
may  be  chosen  ;  and  the  platform  or  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  necessarily  subject  to  hostile  criticism.  Some 
of  the  State  Conventions,  especially  in  the  South,  still 
decline  to  accept  Mr.  Tilden’s  refusal  of  the  candidature. 
They  are  perhaps  more  anxious  to  secure  a  reversal  of 
the  miscarriage  of  1876  than  to  promote  the  election  of 
any  candidate.  Several  names  have  been  proposed  for 
nomination,  but,  if  the  delegates  find  that  Mr.  Tilden’s 
abdication  is  irrevocable,  they  may  perhaps  find  their  dis¬ 
cretion  limited  to  a  choice  between  Mr.  Cleveland,  now 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Bayard.  Both  the 
probable  candidates  bear  the  highest  character;  but  the 
nomination  of  Sir.  Cleveland  is  likely  to  be  preferred, 
if  it  is  understood  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  his 
own  powerful  State.  His  duties  as  Governor  of  a  com¬ 
munity  numbering  four  or  five  millions  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  functions  of  the  President.  During  his  tenure 
of  office,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  habitually  preferred  the 
public  interest  to  pci’sonal  influence  and  to  party  claims. 
It  may  be  that  on  this  ground  the  notorious  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Tammany  Hall  regards  the  Governor  with  resent¬ 
ment  and  dislike.  Frecpient  experience  has  shown  that 
Kelly  and  the  other  Tammany  managers,  though  they 
form  only  a  minority  of  their  own  party,  can  by  occasional 
coalition  with  the  Republicans,  or  sometimes  by  mere 
abstention,  defeat  the  Democrats  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
if  not  in  the  State.  Their  powers  and  their  purposes  will 
require  serious  consideration  before  the  Chicago  Convention 
ventures  to  nominate  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  not  known 
whether,  in  default  of  the  best  candidate,  the  party  or  the 
State  of  New  York  would  be  content  to  accept  Mr.  Bayard. 
It  is  now  said  that  General  Butler  oilers  himself  as  a 
Democratic  candidate ;  but,  as  he  has  already  accepted  a 
nomination  by  a  Greenback  Convention,  the  credentials  of 
his  supporters  at  Chicago  will  be  narrowly  scrutinized.  Mr. 
Tilden,  if  he  retracts  his  refusal,  will  perhaps  receive  a 
unanimous  nomination. 

Any  one  of  the  three  probable  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
party  will  compare  advantageously  with  the  clever  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  Republicans. 
The  difficulty  of  framing  an  acceptable  platform  or  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  will  be  greater  than  that  of  personal 
selection.  The  Republican  party  has,  with  a  few  orna¬ 
mental  appendages,  confined  its  manifesto  to  an  unhesitating 
and  explicit  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  Protection.  According 
to  established  American  custom,  industrial  monopoly  is 
ostensibly  defended  not  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  who 
are  its  real  promoters,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
class ;  but  conventional  phrases,  understood  by  all  who  are 
concerned,  have  no  tendency  to  deceive.  The  Republican 
confession  of  faith,  though  it  is  unfortunately  heterodox, 
is  bold  and  sincere.  A  price  is  publicly  offered  for  the 
votes  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bargain 
will  probably  be  concluded.  The  policy  of  the  Democratic 
managers  may  perhaps  not  be  equally  straightforward.  At 
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the  last  Presidential  election,  their  candidate,  while  the 
canvass  was  still  proceeding,  repudiated  the  comparatively 
literal  doctrines  which  had  been  propounded  by  the  Con¬ 
vention.  There  are  already  symptoms  of  similar  timidity 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  writers  and  speakers  who  fear 
collision  with  vested  interests.  Some  of  the  State  Con¬ 
ventions  have  used  studiously  ambiguous  language  in 
their  instructions  to  their  delegates.  The  proposition  that 
Customs  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  only  for  purposes  of 
revenue  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  stood  alone  ;  but  there 
is  too  often  an  inconsistent  suggestion  that  all  interests  are 
to  be  consulted,  or  that  national  industry  must  be  en¬ 
couraged.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  more  un¬ 
compromising  avowal  of  sound  principles  might  not  be 
more  expedient.  If  the  majority  really  approves  an  irra¬ 
tional  tariff,  it  will  also  prefer  the  plain  language  of  the 
Republican  platform  to  the  qualifications  and  hinted  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  too  ingenious  Democrats. 

English  critics  of  the  policy  of  American  parties  may  often 
bo  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  but  on  the  issue  between 
Protection  and  entire  or  partial  Free-trade  they  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  impartial.  The  eccentricities  of  the 
American  tariff  have  favoured  English  competition  in 
neutral  markets,  though  they  have  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  direct  commercial  exchange.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  in  relieving  domestic  consumers  from  arbitrary  taxa¬ 
tion,  a  Free-trade  Congress  would  also  diminish  the  profits 
of  foreign  producers.  In  other  respects  also  the  party 
contests  in  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  with 
courteous  equanimity.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend 
inconvenience  from  the  success  of  any  candidate,  though 
perhaps  Mr.  Blaine  might  as  President  pursue  the  trouble¬ 
some  course  of  diplomacy  which  was  cut  short  by  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  State  Department.  The  election  managers 
on  both  sides  may  perhaps  use  irritating  language  for  the 
purpose  of  courting  Irish  prejudice  ;  but,  when  the  election 
is  over,  nothing  will  be  done  for  Fenian  or  Nationalist 
agitators.  It  is  true  that  in  the  days  of  Democratic  pre¬ 
dominance  a  long  succession  of  Presidents  introduced  un¬ 
pleasant  passages  into  their  messages  to  Congress ;  but  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  made  great  changes,  and  a  practice 
which  has  been  so  long  interrupted  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived.  More  modern  appeals  to  international  jealousy 
have  also  become  obsolete.  There  is  probably  no  stump 
orator  left  who  would,  in  the  style  of  ten  years  ago,  reproach 
Free-trade  opponents  with  the  reception  of  subsidies  from 
English  capitalists  or  from  the  Cobden  Club.  Nonsense  is 
long-lived,  but  it  is  happily  not  immortal. 


THE  CREW  OF  TIIE  NISERO. 

IF  the  British  seaman  ever  employs  himself  during  his 
watch  below,  or  in  his  occasional  intervals  of  sobriety 
on  shore,  in  meditating  on  the  way  his  country  treats  him, 
he  must  be  sorely  puzzled.  On  the  one  hand,  public  men 
seem  to  be  much  concerned  about  him.  Imposing  Bills  are 
brought  into  Parliament,  sometimes  to  save  him  from  him¬ 
self,  and  sometimes  to  save  him  from  his  employer.  Terrific 
discussions  arise  over  these  measures.  Shipowners  and 
Ministers  criticize  and  vilipend  one  another.  Portentous 
clouds  of  dust  are  raised,  and  all  about  the  British 
seaman.  It  is  true  that  nothing  much  ever  comes  of 
all  this  uproar  except  pages  of  print  on  blue  paper.  Of 
late  in  particular  it  has  done  nothing  beyond  showing 
that  a  Cabinet  Minister  who  is  member  for  an  inland  town 
is  a  very  energetic  person  who  would  like  to  do  great  things 
if  he  could  only  have  his  way  without  first  showing  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about.  Still  it  does  look  as  if  the  desire 
to  do  something  for  the  British  seaman  was  real  if  not 
always  effectual.  On  the  other  hand,  this  spectacle  is  also 
presented  to  the  thoughtful  mariner.  A  British  steamer 
makes  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  crew 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  obscure  barbarian  chief  who 
happens  to  have  a  quarrel  in  progress  with  the  Dutch. 
This  potentate,  the  Rajah  of  Tenom  is  his  style,  immediately 
sees  his  chance,  and  imprisons  the  shipwrecked  Englishmen 
by  way  of  putting  pressure  on  his  other  European  enemies. 
They,  again,  see  no  reason  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  third  party,  and  refuse  the  Rajah’s  terms.  Hence  arise 
letters  in  the  newspapers,  diplomatic  correspondence,  ques¬ 
tions  in  Parliament,  evasive  answers,  expressions  of  pro¬ 
found  regret  from  Under-Secretaries,  but  nothing  effectual 
is  done.  The  Dutch  cannot  bring  the  Rajah  to  terms, 
and,  as  they  claim  to  rule  all  Sumatra,  will  not  let  the 


English  do  it.  Meanwhile  the  imprisoned  sailors  are- 
starving  and  naked.  Then  stories  come  that  they  are 
dying  miserably,  but  nothing  is  done  for  them.  The  Dutch 
Minister  w-rites  despatches,  and  the  English  Under-Secse¬ 
tary  expresses  his  profound  regret,  but  nothing  is  done. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  came  to  an  end,  and  that  a  stop 
was  put  to  mere  wordy  gabble  such  as  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  listen  to  on  Thursday  night.  Lord  E. 
Fitzmaurice’s  petty  fussiness  about  the  reputation  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  scribbling  its  useless  despatches,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  solemn  talk  about  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
and  the  necessity  of  touching  it  with  a  light  hand,  are  only 
calculated  to  darken  counsel.  The  question  is  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  Dutch  assert  a  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Sumatra,  and  their  claim  was  recognized  by  England  some 
years  ago.  It  is  therefore  their  manifest  duty  to  see  that 
none  of  their  subjects  are  allowed  to  maltreat  the  subjects  of 
a  friendly  Power.  If  they  cannot  pei form  that  duty,  their 
claim  to  sovereignty  falls  to  the  ground,  and  becomes  as 
ineffectual  as  a  paper  blockade.  They  must  stand  aside- 
and  let  others  defend  themselves.  Talk  about  the  Rajah’s 
misfortunes  and  our  friendly  relations  with  Holland  is 
beside  the  question.  To  assert  that,  because  the  Acheenese 
chiefs  are  hard  pressed  by  the  Dutch,  they  are  entitled  to 
consideration  when  they  wrong  Englishmen,  is  the  mere 
cowardly  excuse  of  people  who  wish  to  escape  trouble. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rajah’s  quarrels,  and, 
when  our  countrymen  are  concerned,  are  in  our  right  in 
calling  him  to  account.  A  message  from  a  naval  officer- 
informing  his  Highness  that,  unless  the  men  were 
given  up  in  forty-eight  hours,  a  force  of  bluejackets 
and  Marines  would  be  landed :  that  he  would  probably 
be  shot  himself;  and  that  his  towns  would  certainly 
be  burnt,  would  bring  him  to  his  senses  at  once.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  Holland  should  not  be  allowed1 
to  stand  in  the  way  for  a  moment.  We  have  had  enough,, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  the  kind  of  friendship  which, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  our  interests  must  make  way 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  other  people.  If  the  Dutch 
idea  of  goodwill  is  that  Englishmen  must  be  left  to 
die  in  misery  to  spare  their  feelings  and  save  them  from 
trouble,  the  sooner  we  have  their  bitterest  enmity  the 
better.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time,  and  worse,  to  haggle 
over  what  the  Rajah  wishes,  or  does  not  wish.  He 
has  done  us  a  wrong,  and  should  be  made  to  smart 
for  it.  If  he  gets  even  a  quarter  of  his  demands,  which  is 
probably  as  much  as  he  hopes  for,  every  savage  on  the 
unsettled  coast  of  Sumatra  will  see  at  once  that  the  surest 
way  of  turning  an  honest  penny  is  to  seize  upon  any 
Englishman  who  may  come  in  his  way  and  starve  him  for 
a  few  months.  The  series  of  difficulties  of  this  kind  would 
be  endless.  The  present  case  is  a  warning  of  what  comes  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  defending  ourselves. 
Lord  Granville  complained  plaintively  some  time  ago  that, 
when  England  recognized  the  rights  of  Holland  in  Aclieen, 
it  did  not  understand  that  it  was  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
In  other  words,  the  Foreign  Office  never  reflected  that,  when 
a  weak  Power  is  allowed  to  claim  rule  over  barbarians 
whom  it  cannot  conquer,  its  sovereignty  is  a  defence  to  its- 
savage  subjects  and  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  its  allies.  . 
After  such  a  confession  of  blindness  and  stupidity,  it  is  with 
a  very  ill  grace  that  the  Foreign  Cfiice  asks  to  be  trusted  . 
any  further  in  this  matter. 


CO  YEA  T  GARDEN. 

THE  hot  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  forced  the 
-L  state  ot  Covent  Garden  again  on  the  attention  of  th.o 
public.  Covent  Garden  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but 
such  weather  as  v/e  have  lately  had  is  necessary  to  show 
how  insufferable  to  all  who  pass  by,  and  still  more  to  all 
those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  market  has 
become.  To  call  it  a  public  scandal  would  be  inaccurate- 
It  is  a  private  scandal  and  a  public  nuisance.  For  some- 
years  frequent  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the 
disgraceful  condition  in  which  the  Market  is  suffered  to 
lie,  and  constant  protests  have  been  uttered  against  those  - 
whose  inertness  or  incapacity  is  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  things.  When  (to  use  a  phrase  attributed  to  a 
dozen  people,  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Palmerston) 
the  English  summer  sets  in  with  its  usual  severity,  the 
effluvia  from  the  Market  are  less  perceptible  and  less  harm-- 
ful.  But  a  high  temperature,  prolonged  for  many  weeks, 
especially  when  varied  now  and  then  by  a  thunderstorm  or  a] 
shower  of  rain,  furnishes  exactly  the  condition,  as  s.-ientifiu: 
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experts  tell  us,  in  which  the  seeds  of  many  diseases  best 
flourish.  It  is  not  denied  that  in  Covent  Garden  itself,  and 
in  the  adjoining  street,  a  state  of  things  prevails  which  is 
revolting  to  any  decent  person.  The  letters  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  papers  on  the  subject 
merely  state  what  anybody  can  verify  for  himself.  “  The 
“  roadway,”  says  one  correspondent,  “  is  covered  with  vege¬ 
table  matter”  (at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon),  “thrown 
“  among  which  is  the  offal  of  fish  and  animals,  and  apparently 
“  the  contents  of  dustbins.  All  this  is  festering  in  the  sun, 
“  lying  in  the  centre  of  London,  in  the  richest  Market  of 
“  London,  from  the  tolls  of  which,  I  am  informed,  an 
“  immense  income  is  derived.”  This  is  only  a  specimen  of 
dozens  of  letters  which  have  within  the  last  year  or  two 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  the  truth  of  which  nobody  has 
attempted  to  dispute.  Indeed,  if  any  one  affects  to  be  in¬ 
credulous  as  to  the  state  of  things  allowed  to  exist  in  one 
of  the  chief  London  markets  and  its  environs,  he  has  only 
to  walk  through  the  neighbourhood  on  a  warm  summer’s 
afternoon  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  the  strongest  complaints  which  have  been 
published. 

The  question  of  the  state  of  Covent  Garden  has  a  double 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  matter  of  public  health  and 
decency,  and  on  the  other  it  has  a  dangerous  influence  on 
pending  controversies  as  to  the  rights  of  landed  pro¬ 
prietors.  No  one  will  affirm  that  the  filth  and  stench  of  the 
Market  are  anything  but  injurious  to  those  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  least  offensive  to  all  who  go  through 
it.  Apart  from  all  theories  as  to  the  aid  which  a  market 
so  mismanaged  may  give  to  the  development  of  specific 
disease -germs,  it  is  certain  that  people  who  habitually 
breathe  the  sickening  air  of  Covent  Garden  are  physi¬ 
cally  enfeebled,  and  are  rendered  more  liable  to  receive  and 
succumb  to  any  of  the  poisonous  influences  which  are 
always  threatening  human  life.  Covent  Garden  has  become 
an  offence  to  all  and  a  danger  to  many.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  offence  and  the  danger  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  at  whose  expense  a  change  for  the  better  must  be  made, 
are  questions  upon  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  may  be 
that  many  persons  are  in  fault.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  to  the  popular  mind  the  owner  of  the  property  appears 
more  responsible  than  anybody  else.  To  the  average  in¬ 
tellect  it  seems  that  any  man  who  suffers  an  estate  lucrative 
to  himself  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance,  danger,  and 
disease  to  his  fellow-citizens,  cannot  shift  his  responsibilities 
on  to  any  public  body  whatever.  Their  laxity,  if  it  exists, 
is  no  excuse  for  his.  Now,  especially,  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  own  land  to  show  that  they  are  as  alive  to  the 
duties  as  to  the  rights  of  property.  In  the  case  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  question  passes  from  the  sanitary  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  field.  We  have  before  now  pointed  out  the  economic 
fallacies  involved  in  the  late  Mr.  Mill’s  doctrine  as  to  the 
so-called  “  unearned  increment  ”  of  land.  But  no  exposure 
•of  such  fallacies  will  weigh  in  the  popular  mind  against 
the  spectacle  of  an  individual  deriving  a  large  income 
from  landed  property  which  he  permits  to  become  a  public 
nuisance.  In  not  a  few  of  the  large  towns  of  England 
we  have  seen  of  late  years  wealthy  citizens  nobly  giving 
up  for  public  objects  the  land  which  they  have  acquired. 
Parks,  recreation-grounds,  land  on  which  to  build  useful 
institutions,  have  been  freely  transferred  from  private  to 
public  hands.  These  gifts  have  been  so  numerous  that 
anybody,  in  any  open  meeting  in  one  of  our  large  towns, 
who  might  get  up  to  declaim  against  the  owners  of  land 
would  find  somebody  else  in  the  meeting  who  could  speak 
of  the  open-handed  generosity  with  which  the  local  land- 
owners  have  treated  the  public.  But  the  good  examples 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  bad  examples  are  always 
before  the  world.  They  are  kept  so  by  the  agitators  whose 
trade  it  is  to  make  war  on  all,  and  especially  on  landed, 
property.  There  exists  no  better  handle  for  those  who  wish 
either  to  attack  the  rights  of  property  or  to  attack  the 
present  system  of  government  in  London  than  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  disgraceful  state  of  Covent  Garden,  and  we  trust 
that  all  concerned  in  the  matter  will  unite  at  once  to  bring 
about  a  timely  reform. 


THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  GERMANY. 

I  nil  ERE  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  the 
X  Germans  to  possess  colonies  of  their  own.  Many  parts 
of  the  country  are  over-populated,  and  a  large  number  of 


emigrants  leave  its  shores  every  year.  In  the  United 
States  and  the  English  colonies,  in  which  they  generally 
settle,  they  for  the  most  part  succeed,  and  are  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  any  other  race  that  does  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage.  They  possess  many  of  the  qualities  that  have 
secured  the  success  of  English  colonists;  they  are  indus¬ 
trious,  and  ready  to  rough  it ;  they  adapt  themselves  easily 
to  unfamiliar  circumstances,  and  can  feel  really  at  home  in 
foreign  lands.  Dr.  Bamberger  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  it  will  be  wise  for  his  fellow-countrymen  to  continue  in 
the  old  paths,  and  to  choose  for  their  new  country  one  in 
which  they  are  pretty  sure  of  finding  a  welcome ;  but 
something  may  also  be  said  in  excuse  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
dislike  of  men  who  can  throw  off  their  country  as  if  it  were 
an  old  coat,  and  of  the  general  regret  that  so  much  of  the 
vigour,  the  enterprise,  and  the  youth  of  the  nation  should 
be  permanently  lost.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  there  not  be 
a  Greater  Germany  beyond  the  seas,  in  which  German 
traditions  may  be  preserved  and  a  certain  union  with  the 
Empire  maintained  ?  Englishmen  are  not  in  a  position  to 
treat  such  aspirations  with  ridicule. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  what  Germany  de¬ 
sires  is  not  territorial  acquisitions  in  distant  regions  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  her  colours  upon  the  map,  and  thus 
impose  upon  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  nor  does  she  wish  to 
rule  over  regions  thickly  inhabited  by  inferior  races.  What 
she  demands  is  an  outlet  for  her  own  surplus  population — 
places  to  which  young  men  of  courage  and  enterprise  may 
go,  and  where  they  may  settle  without  ceasing  to  be  Ger¬ 
mans.  There  may  be  persons  in  the  Empire  who  entertain 
other  and  more  ambitious  views,  but  they  can  have  found 
but  little  encouragement  in  the  late  speeches  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Chancellor.  He  is  prepared  to  lend  his  protection  to 
private  enterprise,  to  recognize  the  settlements  actually 
established — that  is  all. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  excite  any  resent¬ 
ment  in  Englishmen.  If  the  German  colonies  fail,  we  shall 
suffer  no  loss  ;  if  they  succeed,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  will,  it  will  be  not  only  a  commercial  but  a  political 
advantage  to  many  of  our  colonies  to  have  for  neighbours 
the  subjects  of  an  Empire  which  is  as  strongly  opposed  to 
slavery  in  all  its  forms  as  England,  and  which  is  by  no 
means  desirous  of  being  represented  in  the  antipodes  by  the 
criminals  that  it  has  cast  out.  If  German  colonies  should 
ever  border  upon  those  of  England  and  rival  them  in 
magnitude,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
good  neighbours,  and  that  both  will  unite  in  opposing  the 
insolence  of  any  State  that  endeavours  to  overflow  them 
with  the  sewage  of  its  own  population,  or  to  prevail  by  brag 
and  bluster  over  the  harmless  native  races  that  enjoy  their 
friendship. 

Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the  establishment  of 
German  colonies  a  new  power  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
many  of  our  foreign  possessions.  There  is  no  reason  that 
it  should  be  an  adverse  power,  but  it  is  one  which  must 
be  considered,  and  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  The 
sooner  we  recognize  this  fact,  the  better  the  terms  we 
can  secure  are  likely  to  be.  The  colonial  empire  of  England 
has  grown,  as  Prince  Bismarck  desires  that  of  Germany  to 
grow,  by  private  enterprise.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
many  points  of  great  strategical  importance  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  have  not  been  occupied,  because 
the  very  peculiarities  which  lend  them  a  military  value 
render  them  unattractive  to  colonists.  Again,  there  are 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  a  new  England  is  arising,  and 
which  therefore  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  us.  The  chief 
of  these  is  Australia,  and  Australians,  as  we  know,  believe 
that  New  Guinea  is  necessary  to  their  future  security.  Last 
week  Dr.  Bamberger  asserted  that  a  German  Company  had 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  that  island.  He 
was  assured  that  the  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  such 
a  proposal. 

This  may  be  true,  but  what  would  our  own  Ministry  do  if 
Dr.  Bamberger’s  information  proved  to  be  correct?  What 
has  it  done  with  respect  to  Angra  Pequena  ?  According  to 
Prince  Bismarck’s  statement,  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  in  official  English  documents 
the  Orange  Paver  is  stated  to  be  the  limit  of  our 
possessions ;  and  on  Germany  inquiring  some  time  since 
whether  England  would  protect  the  German  missionaries 
in  those  regions,  she  was  told  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  exercised  no  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  them  except 
Wallfiseh  Bay.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  international  courtesy, 
the  Berlin  Cabinet,  before  taking  further  steps,  asked  if 
England  made  any  claim  to  Angra  Pequena.  It  had  to 
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wait  six  months  for  a  reply,  though  Lord  Granville’s 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Monday  shows  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  information  was  correct.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  such  a  delay  should  cause  irritation,  and  that 
the  German  press  should  begin  to  speak  of  England  as  a 
Power  that  lays  claim  to  every  unoccupied  territory  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  while  she  is  unable  to  subdue  the  Soudan, 
or  even  to  assert  the  rights  she  undoubtedly  possesses  in 
Egypt. 

There  is  no  reason,  we  repeat,  that  the  colonial  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Germany  should  come  into  conflict  with  our  own 
established  rights  or  legitimate  claims.  The  German  autho¬ 
rities  have  shown  themselves  open  to  argument,  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  polite  in  treating,  not  only  our  interests,  but  our 
susceptibilities ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
insisted  on  the  desire  of  Germany  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  English  people  as  well  as  with  the  English 
Government.  The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  share  this  feeling,  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  their  character,  their  history,  and  their  traditions. 
While  the  present  Chancellor  remains  in  power  we  may 
be  certain  that  he  will  give  us  no  just  cause  of  offence ;  and, 
if  any  serious  difference  arises  between  the  two  nations,  it 
will  be  due  solely  to  the  folly  or  the  gross  neglect  of  our 
own  Ministers. 


MISSING,  TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

HE  anomalies  of  our  Trustee  system  have  been  curiously 
illustrated  of  late.  We  recently  called  attention  to  the 
administration  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  bequest  to  the 
nation,  which  is  treated  by  his  Trustees  as  if  it  was  a  be¬ 
quest  to  the  Boyal  Academy.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  intending  testators  that  bequests  of  this 
kind  should  always  be  conditional.  Had  Ciiantrey  pro¬ 
vided  that,  in  case  of  maladministration,  his  fund  was  to 
go  to,  say,  the  S.P.C.K.,  a  constant  watch  would  have  been 
kept,  and  the  Trustees  would  have  been  forced  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  the  terms  of  the  will.  But  this  week  a  wholly 
different  case  has  come  before  the  public.  A  Corporation, 
not  an  individual,  has  expired,  leaving  a  large  fortune,  and 
nobody  seems  to  know  where  the  money  is.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  are  not  easily  concealed,  though  alas !  they 
are  all  too  easily  spent.  But  when  the  British  Institution 
committed  suicide  in  1869  it  is  said  to  have  left  that  large 
sum  behind,  presumably  in  the  hands  of  Trustees  ;  but  no 
one  appears  to  know  anything  more  about  the  matter. 

The  British  Institution  was  founded  in  1805  to  collect 
together  annually  as  many  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
English  school  as  the  Society  could  display.  It  was  further 
determined  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
first  Committee  to  show  great  works  by  the  old  masters  from 
their  private  collections  u  for  the  study  of  the  artists  and 
“  for  exhibition  to  the  public.”  In  1813  the  Society  bought 
Alderman  Boydell’s  celebrated  Shakspeare  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  there  continued\p  hold  their  exhibitions  until 
the  Boyal  Academy,  on  moving  into  more  commodious 
quarters,  saw  their  way  to  fulfil  the  ardent  desire  of 
Benjamin  West,  and  themselves  exhibit  old  masters.  The 
Institution  had,  in  fact,  been  started  at  his  instance  to  do 
what  at  that  time  the  Boyal  Academy  could  not  do.  When 
the  winter  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1870,  the  British  Institution’s  occupation  was 
gone.  It  had  pui’chased  from  time  to  time  and  presented 
to  the  National  Gallery,  among  other  works,  the  “  St. 
“Nicholas”  of  Paul  Veronese,  Sir  Josiiua  Beynolds’s 
“  Holy  Family,”  Gainsborough’s  “  Market  Cart,”  Con¬ 
stable’s  “  Cornfield,”  and  other  less  remarkable  pictures. 
The  takings  at  the  exhibitions  were  supplemented  by  the 
fees  of  500 1.  each  which  subscribers  paid  to  become  life 
governors.  Thus,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  a 
considerable  sum  was  in  hand;  and  “  G.  B.”  writes  to  the 
Times  of  Tuesday  last,  calling  attention  to  the  probable 
existence  somewhere  of  this  fund,  asserting  that  it  now 
amounts  to  fully  20,000 1.  “  No  account,”  he  says,  “  of  this 

“  money  has  ever  been  published,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
“  none  has  ever  been  rendered.”  The  public,  he  thinks, 
have  a  right  to  know  what  has  become  of  this  large  balance, 
and  no  doubt  they  have.  “  If  this  fund  is  still  available, 
“  now  is  the  time  to  look  after  it,  and  apply  it  in  accord- 
“  ance  with  the  intention  of  those  who  subscribed  it.” 

The  art-loving  public  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  “  G.  B.” 
He  will  have  rendered  it  a  considerable  service  if  it  turns 
out  that  his  surmise  is  true,  and  that  all  this  money  is  lying 
idle,  j  ust  when  the  treasures  of  private  houses  are  being 


brought  to  the  hammer  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
Heirlooms  Act.  The  Syndicate  formed’  the  other  day  in 
view  of  the  sale  of  the  Fountaine  Collection  would  have  been 
unnecessary  could  this  fund  have  been  employed.  But  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times  on  Thursday  makes  an  excellent 
suggestion.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  money 
of  the  British  Institution  was  accumulated  in  order  that  it 
should  be  spent  on  art  purposes,  and  that  it  was  “  in- 
“  tended  for  the  service  of  English  art.”  He  goes  on 
to  propose  that  it  should  be  used  “  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
“  fund  for  providing  a  permanent  building  for  the  National 
“  Portrait  Gallery.”  We  have  before  now  called  attention 
to  the  insecure  condition  of  this  invaluable  collection. 
“  T.  H.  W.”  writes  that,  every  time  he  visits  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  he  is  “  more  and  more  struck  with  the  contrast 
“  between  the  inestimable  treasures  which  it  includes,  and 
“  the  quarters  to  which  a  pennywise  nation  has  confined  it.” 
This  priceless  collection  of  contemporary  portraits  of  sove¬ 
reigns  and  statesmen,  poets  and  warriors,  authors  and 
beauties,  is  “  kept  in  a  series  of  wooden  sheds  that  a  spark 
“  might  set  on  fire,  and  that,  once  on  fire,  would  be  reduced 
“  to  ashes  in  an  hour.”  He  goes  on  to  point  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Health  Exhi¬ 
bition,  “  a'popular  show  where  fires  are  constantly  burning 
“  and  cigars  are  the  order  of  the  day  and  night.”  Much, 
as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  pointed  out,  has  been  done 
by  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  matter  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  But  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Meanwhile  we  must  look  anxiously 
for  some  revelation  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  20,000 1.  of 
the  late  British  Institution. 


TONQUIN  AGAIN. 

F  it  were  done  when  it  is  done,  the  conquering  of  a 
colony  in  Asia  would  be  a  very  pleasant  form  of  exer¬ 
cise  for  a  European  Power.  Small  bodies  of  well-drilled 
men  can  do  great  things  in  the  East.  Asiatic  soldiers  are 
often  brave  enough  to  make  it  creditable  to  beat  them 
whenever  they  are  in  superior  numbers,  which  is  generally 
the  case.  At  the  same  time,  they  never  have  discipline  of 
a  serious  kind,  and  are  scarcely  ever  decently  led.  They 
get  driven  out  of  entrenched  positions  by  a  quarter  of 
their  number ;  and,  if  the  victorious  force  loses  one  in* 
twenty  between  killed  and  wounded,  the  battle  is  counted 
hot.  Eastern  statesmen  are  about  on  a  level  with  Eastern 
generals.  They  are  so  terribly  crafty  that  they  continually 
intrigue  themselves  into  hopeless  difficulties,  and  lie  so 
absurdly  that  they  give  their  enemies  the  most  plausible 
excuses  for  inflicting  any  amount  of  punishment.  Then, 
too,  there  is  always  an  encouraging  appearance  of  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  conquest  in  the  East  which  makes  the 
whole  business  go  merrily  on.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is 
commonly  only  an  appearance.  When  your  enemy  is 
thrashed  in  the  field,  the  turn  of  the  brigands  and  the 
hill  tribes  comes  next.  It  is  an  endless  task  to  settle 
your  conquest,  and  the  expense  of  the  process  eats  up 
the  expected  profits.  Then  no  sooner  is  one  district  well 
subdued  than  some  neighbour  becomes  troublesome, 
and  the  work  has  to  be  done  all  over  again  with  him.  The 
facts  of  history,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  observed,  may  be  made 
to  prove  anything,  if  only  they  are  chosen  with  judgment; 
and  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  conclude  that,  because  certain 
things  happened  in  the  past,  therefore  they  will  happen 
again.  Still,  the  course  of  things  in  India  and  in  Central 
Asia  may  be  taken  as  showing  pretty  clearly  what  may  be 
expected  to  follow  whenever  a  European  and  an  Asiatic 
Power  have  a  common  frontier.  The  civilized  nation  never 
stops  till  it  has  conquered  everything  in  front  of  it,  or  is 
itself  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  a  Western  rival.  Moreover, 
the  process  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  conquering  Power  itself. 
It  cannot  stop,  though  it  be  never  so  willing. 

The  French  have  already  begun  to  learn  what  an  endless 
business  they  have  embarked  on  in  Tonquin.  It  is  very 
possible  they  never  meant  to  rest  content  with  what  they 
have  got  as  yet ;  but  there  was  every  sign  that  they  did 
mean  to  stop  for  the  present.  The  Chinese,  however, 
in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom,  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  let  them  oil'  so  cheap.  Only  a  few  months  have  passed 
since  a  treaty  was  made  to  settle  the  relative  positions  of 
France  and  China  as  regards  Tonquin,  and  now  the  fighting 
has  begun  again.  A  column  of  French  troops  on  the  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  frontier  town  of  Langson  has  been 
attacked  and  compelled  to  halt.  It  has  found  the -country 
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'which  was  to  be  given  up  according  to  treaty  occupied  by 
thousands  of  armed  men,  and  has  suffered  a  reverse. 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be  as  to  the  fighting,  there  can 
'be  no  doubt  that  the  political  situation  is  very  serious.  It 
is  now  certain  that  General  Negrier’s  column  was  attacked 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Pekin.  Li  Hung  Chang  is  not 
master  of  the  situation  after  all.  He  was  able  to  make  his 
treaty  with  Captain  Fournier,  and  even  to  get  it  accepted, 
at  least  apparently,  by  his  own  Government,  but  his  power 
stops  short  at  securing  its  execution.  The  war  party  has 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Palace.  The  Marquis  Tseng  is 
said  to  have  returned  from  Europe,  and  he  is  doubtless 
in  no  very  friendly  state  of  mind  towards  the  French.  By 
one  of  those  processes  of  reasoning  which  Europeans  guess 
at  in  vain,  the  ruling  party  has  persuaded  itself  that  China 
may  or  ought  to  show  fight  after  all.  The  Treaty  of  Tien- 
Tsin  might  as  well  never  have  been  made.  It  does  not 
appear  as  yet  that  the  Pekin  authorities  are  going  to  tear 
it  up  openly,  but  there  are  more  ways  of  nullifying 
a  treaty  than  brutally  making  shreds  of  paper  of  it.  The 
Mandamus  are  probably  unrivalled  (out  of  England)  in  the 
art  of  putting  non-natural  interpretations  on  plain  words,  and 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  excuses  for  not  doing 
what  they  had  solemnly  promised  to  do.  They  have  accord¬ 
ingly  made  some  quibble  about  the  date  at  which  they  ought 
to  surrender  the  frontier  towns.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  all 
parties  that  the  garrisons  have  been  able  to  offer  a  success¬ 
ful  resistance,  for  the  mere  appearance  of  victory  is  enough 
to  encourage  the  war  party  in  its  policy  of  resistance.  The 
fault  may  rest,  at  least  partly,  on  General  Millot,  the 
French  chief  in  command,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
•appointed  mainly  because  he  is  a  good  Republican. 
He  has  certainly  conducted  his  operations  so  as  to  justify 
the  suspicion.  The  force  sent  to  occupy  Langson  was  only 
seven  hundred  men,  and  no  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  opposed  or  not.  The 
•country  this  column  had  to  march  through  is  mountainous 
and  easy  to  defend.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Chinese 
force  on  the  spot  would  have  given  way  to  a  strong  force.  This 
is  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  a  general  who  is  qualified  to 
command  in  Asiatic  warfare  ought  to  have  taken  into 
aocount,  and  provided  against  if  his  hands  were  left  free.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  is  felt  in  France  with  the  conduct  of  General 
Miliot.  He  has  been  too  much  praised  for  his  political 
orthodoxy,  and  people  who  think  that  a  general  should  be 
appointed  because  he  knows  his  business  are  naturally 
tempted  to  be  a  little  extreme  in  criticizing  his  defects  as  a 
•commander.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  was  quite 
free  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  or  whether  he  was  not 
told  to  do  everything  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  his  masters 
at  home. 

General  Millot’s  reputation  as  a  strategist  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  no  particular  importance  except  to  himself. 
The  great  thing  for  France  and  for  ourselves  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  to  have  the  wretched  uncertainty  of  the  Tonquin 
business  over  again,  and  perhaps  a  disturbing  war  in  the 
far  East  at  the  end  of  it  this  time.  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as 
to  what  motives  have  induced  the  Mandarins  in  power  to 
fight  now  at  the  eleventh  hour.  On  any  principle  intelligible 
to  Europeans  they  should  have  at  least  waited.  Putting  all 
i considerations  of  honour  and  statesmanship  aside,  it  seems 
that  mere  military  prudence  required  that  they  should 
delay  until  they  were  better  armed,  and  had  received  the 
ironclads  built  for  them  in  Germany.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  party  in  China  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  such 
considerations,  and  it  is  apparently  that  party  which  has 
got  hold  of  power.  It  has  accordingly  insulted  and 
irritated  France  while  Tonquin  is  full  of  French  troops, 
and  Admiral  Courbet  has  a  squadron  under  his 
command  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  sweeping  the 
coast  of  China  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  does  not 
follow  that  these  wonderful  Mandarins  have  distinctly  made 
rnp  their  minds  for  open  war.  They  may  think  that  they 
can  carry  on  an  underhand  opposition,  hit  and  run  away, 
and  come  back  to  hit  again,  while  France  will  be  good 
enough  to  stand  still  and  fight  them  on  their  own  terms. 
If  so,  the  delusion  will  probably  not  last  long.  What  the  end 
of  it  all  will  be  is  pretty  obvious.  We  have  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  prospect  of  war  in  Chinese  waters,  by  which  we  shall 
certainly  be  sufferers,  and  to  which  we  can  hardly  avoid 
becoming  a  party.  The  French  are  responsible  for  having 
begun,  but  they  can  hardly,  in  their  present  temper,  draw 
•back  now.  It  may  have  been  unwise  to  begin  the  Tonquin 


adventure  at  all,  but  now  it  is  not  only  begun  but  far 
advanced.  The  French  will  be  dissatisfied  till  they  have 
made  the  Chinese  Government  and  its  generals  understand 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  How  the  matter  will 
end  it  would  be  unwise  to  prophecy. 


NATIONAL  INDIGNATION  “TO  ORDER." 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  challenge  to  the  House  of  Lords 
has  been  promptly  taken  up.  The  amendment  of 
which  Lord  Cairns  has  given  notice  is  the  fitting  reply  to 
it,  and  now  that  it  has  been  thus  decisively  answered  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  unsophisticated  type  have  begun  to  ask  each 
other  why  it  was  ever  delivered  at  all.  What,  they  inquire, 
could  have  been  the  Prime  Minister’s  object  in  thus  closing 
the  door  against  an  agreement  between  the  two  Houses  1 
What,  exclaim  these  simple-minded  folk,  could  ever  have 
ailed  him  to  give  such  deliberate  offence  as  he  did  to  the  pride 
of  senatorial  independence  1  Surely  it  was  bad  temper  or 
worse  tactics  to  fortify  the  hostile  resolves  of  any  half¬ 
hearted  Conservative  peer  by  making  him  feel  that  sur¬ 
render  would  not  only  be  opposed  to  sound  legislative  policy, 
but  personally  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  boot,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  the  Franchise  Bill  had  been  elevated  from  a 
measure  of  merely  political  prudence  into  an  act  of  consti¬ 
tutional  duty.  Surely  it  must  have  been  unwise  on  the 
Premier’s  part  t@  enlist  against  himself  the  natural  jealousy 
of  an  independent  legislative  Assembly  on  behalf  of 
their  lawful  and  time-honoured  privileges.  So  reason 
those  old  fashioned  people  who  still  cling  to  their  ancient 
habit  of  regarding  politios  as  a  dignified  game  to  be  played 
according  to  certain  traditional  rules  and  principles  by  a 
body  of  Parliamentary  experts.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
usually  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  uttered  the  challenge  referred 
to,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  this  valuable  knowledge.  He 
had  no  doubt  already  satisfied  himself  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Bill  was  certain,  and  in  addressing,  what  Sir  Henry  James 
calls  his  “  advice  ”  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  in  reality 
only  “  speaking  to  Buncombe.”  It  was  the  local  wire¬ 
pullers  and  provincial  Caucuses  that  he  had  principally  in 
mind.  He  was  in  effect  bidding  them  prepare  for  an  early 
appearance  on  the  scene  and  reminding  them  betimes  of 
their  “  cue.”  At  the  words  “  most  grave  difficulties  ”  the 
crowd  of  “  supers  ”  who  represent  the  nation  ”  on  the 
modern  political  stage  were  to  rush  on  tumultuously  and 
cry  “  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords  !  ” 

If  there  were  any  doubt  of  this  having  been  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  intention,  subsequent  events  would  have  dis¬ 
pelled  it.  The  stage  managers  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
evidently  so  understood  it,  and  they  have  responded  to  his 
words  with  an  alacrity  which  shows  that  nothing  that  art 
can  do  will  be  wanting  to  the  performance.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  a  circular  marked 
“  pi’ivate  and  confidential,”  and  published  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  was  in  course  of  distribution  over,  as  the  Caucusian 
loves  to  express  it,  “  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.” 
It  is  a  most  business-like  document,  and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  its  authors  that  its  publication  produced,  like  all  over¬ 
heard  directions  of  the  stage  manager  at  a  thrilling  moment 
of  the  drama,  a  slightly  droll  effect.  The  Secretary  of  the 
National  B,eform  Union  goes  straight  to  the  point — almost 
too  straight  to  it  to  make  it  wise  for  him  to  issue  his  in¬ 
structions  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience.  Provincial 
Liberals  are  not  only  told  what  they  are  to  do  in  the 
character  of  the  “  country,”  but  they  are,  with  most 
considerate  particularity,  informed  exactly  how  to  do  it. 
“  In  the  event,”  writes  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  “  of  the 
“  House  of  Lords  being  hostile  to  the  passing  of  the 
“  Franchise  Bill  in  its  present  form,  please  call  a  meeting 
“  of  your  club,  association,  or  committee  at  once,  and  pass 
“  resolutions  expressing  unabated  confidence  in  Mr. 
“  Gladstone  and  his  Government,  urging  them  on  no 
“  account  to  resign  office  or  dissolve  Parliament  at  the  dic- 
“  tation  of  the  Peers,  and  assuring  them  of  the  vigorous 
“  support  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  any  action  they 
“  may  deem  it  advisable  to  take.”  Having  thus  prescribed 
to  the  clubs  and  committees  the  precise  character  of  the 
“  confidence  ”  which  they  are  instructed  to  feel,  when  the 
proper  moment  arrives  for  it,  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Symonds  goes  on  to  inform  them  that,  “  should  the  crisis 
“  demand  it,”  the  Committee  is  “  prepared  to  organize 
“  large  and  effective  joint  demonstrations” — the  antici¬ 
patory  use  of  the  second  adjective  seems  to  show  that 
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Mr.  Symonds,  unlike  the  friend  of  Sempronius,  can 
“  command”  success — “  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

“  Of  these  due  notices  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and 
“  I  beg  that  you  will  be  prepared,  at  short  notice,  to  send 
“  delegates  from  your  district  to  the  one  which  will  be  held 
“  in  your  neighbourhood.”  There  is  an  almost  military  im¬ 
periousness  in  this  direction  to  the  local  Committees  to  hold 
themselves  in  instant  readiness  to  furnish  delegates  to  a 
local  demonstration  to  be  fixed  by  a  Committee  at  a  distance. 
The  stern  brevity  of  the  command  “  I  beg  that  you  will 
“  be  prepared  at  short  notice”  is  particularly  worthy  of 
remark.  A  dash  of  the  martinet,  however,  is  no  doubt  re¬ 
quired  in  the  generalship  even  of  the  mimic  war ;  and  one 
can  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  an  organization  hailing 
merely  from  Manchester  should  feel  bound  to  exaggerate 
the  military  tone.  After  all,  however,  the  fussy  activity  of 
these  merely  divisional  commanders  only  serves  to  bring 
the  figure  of  the  generalissimo  into  still  greater  prominence. 
Birmingham  has  now  spoken  through  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  and  the  voices  of  all  minor  agitationmongers 
should  henceforth  be  hushed.  The  master’s  plan  of  campaign 
is  simple,  but  awe-striking.  It  includes  the  reassembling 
of  the  eighteen  hundred  delegates  who  attended  the  “  great 
“  Conference  ”  at  Leeds  and  the  holding  of  a  monster  Reform 
demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  next  month.  This  latter 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  people  is,  the  circular  of  the 
Federation  states,  to  be  preceded  by  a  march  in  procession 
from  the  Thames  Embankment  in  the  following  order  : — 
“  Mounted  farriers  to  clear  the  way,  chairman  and  speakers, 
“  agricultural  labourers,  miners,  trade  societies,  political 
“  clubs,  Liberal  associations,  members  of  Parliament,  tern- 
“  perance  societies,  and  miscellaneous  bodies.” 

The  entire  stage  army ,  in  fact,  is  to  be  mustered  in  full 
sight  of  the  audience,  and  drilled  in  a  voice  audible  all  over 
the  house.  There  is  really  something  almost  touching  in 
this  primitive  simplicity  of  theatrical  arrangements.  Bottom 
and  his  fellow-craftsmen  did  not  take  the  spectators  more 
frankly  into  their  confidence  than  do  the  organizers  of 
these  impressive  “  demonstrations”  of  the  “  national  will.” 
The  extraordinary  difference,  however,  between  the  two 
companies  of  performers  is  that  the  Athenian  troupe 
sought  only  to  amuse,  while  their  English  imitators  actually 
propose  to  intimidate.  The  political  Bottom  has  a  different 
sort  of  title  to  the  prefix  “  bully.”  He  does  not  mean  to 
address  the  Lords  as  the  worthy  weaver  addressed  the 
ladies,  and  to  “  wish  them,  or  request  them,  or  entreat  them, 
“  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble,  his  life  for  theirs.”  On  the 
contrary,  he  particularly  wishes  them  to  tremble  very 
much,  and  as  good  as  warns  them  that  their  political  lives 
are  in  danger  from  the  lion  of  popular  indignation.  At  no 
point  in  the  performance  does  he  propose  that  the  lion  afore¬ 
said  shall  declare  himself  “  a  man  as  other  men  are ;  and 
“  then  indeed  let  him  name  bis  name,  and  tell  them  plainly 
“  he  is  Schnadhorst,  the  wire-puller.”  No  ;  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  is  a  serious  attempt  to  fi'ighten  the  House  of  Lords 
by  an  imposing  display  of  national  resentment  against  their 
action.  “  Imposing,”  indeed,  it  might  be  in  one  sense  called, 
if  only  it  were  possible  to  understand  how  its  originators 
can  imagine  it  capable  of  deceiving  any  one.  For  whatever 
the  real  feeling  of  the  country  may  be,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  as  to  what  it  actually  is  on  the  point,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  Caucus-mongers  are  going  the  precise  way 
to  obscure  and  confuse  it.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Conser¬ 
vative  peer  in  genuine  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  action 
of  his  party  has  or  has  not  displeased  the  country  ;  how,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  will  he  now  be  able  to  resolve 
his  doubts  1  If  he  had  been  left  alone  to  study  the  real 
“  country  ”  for  himself,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of 
ascertaining  its  true  feelings.  But,  just  when  he  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so,  that  moment  in  steps  Mr.  Schnadhorst, 
with  the  theatrical  “country”  at  his  heels,  and  his 
“  mounted  farriers  cleaving  the  way  before  him.”  What 
sort  of  a  ductor  dulitantium  is  this  1  The  unfortunate 
doubter’s  view  of  the  nation  is  completely  obscured  by 
the  seedy  pageant  thus  made  to  file  past  by  him.  He 
can  see  nothing  for  the  dust  of  the  procession- — hear 
nothing  for  the  bray  of  brass  bands  and  more  brazen 
orators.  The  whole  affair  is  perfectly  well  known  by 
everybody  ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  openly  admitted 
in  the  conduct  of  its  organizers  to  be  a  purely  histrionic 
display;  the  demonstrators  and  processionists  are  a  mere 
stage  host,  “  terrible,”  perhaps,  “  as  an  army  with  banners,” 
but  not  as  an  army  with  weapons.  Yet  hollow  and  con¬ 
temptible  as  the  exhibition  is,  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
perceive  the  true  state  of  the  national  feeling  while  it  is 


going  forward  than  it  is  for  the  ear  to  hear  anything  else 
amid  the  uproar  of  a  stage-mob,  or  for  the  eye  to  penetrate- 
through  the  intercepting  canvas  and  pasteboard  of  the 
scene. 


DEER-STALKING. 

IT  may  seem  a  strong  thing  to  say,  hut  perhaps  there  is  no¬ 
sport  in  the  world  about  which  more  nonsense  is  talked  than 
deer-stalking.  Because  certain  unsportsmanlike  millionaires  who 
monopolize  vast  stretches  of  moor  and  mountain  make  big  bags, 
if  we  may  speak  of  “hags”  in  connexion  with  deer,  it  is  very 
generally  affirmed  that  deer-stalking  may  be  made  easy.  There 
can  be  no  greater  delusion,  and  when  there  is  promiscuous  butchery 
by  “  pot  shots,”  it  is  when  deer  have  been  driven  past  ambushes  in 
the  passes.  Any  man  who  can  raise  a  rifle  to  the  shoulder  can  fire 
point-blank  into  a  hustling  mob  of  animals,  and  then  most  of  the 
ill-directed  bullets  will  probably  find  their  billets.  Some  of  the 
animals  shot  dead  by  accident  “  drop  in  their  tracks,”  while  others 
will  go  away  crippled  or  -wounded.  It  is  men  like  these,  shooting 
as  at  the  Court  battues  in  Germany,  who  bring  the  sport  into  dis¬ 
credit.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  not 
gradations  in  stalking,  and  that  a  novice  dry-nursed  by  skilful 
professional  stalkers  may  not  gain  far  greater  credit  than  ho 
deserves.  In  favourable  circumstances  and  on  easy  ground,  ho  may 
he  brought  so  near  the  unsuspecting  quarry  that  success  should  ho 
almost  certain  if  his  nerves  he  tolerably  steady.  But  the  genuine 
stalker,  while  using  the  services  and  local  knowledge  of  the  native 
hillman,  never  descends  to  the  abuse  of  them,  ar.d  there  can  he  no 
wilder  diversion  than  his,  short  of  shooting  the  moufflon  and  its 
sure-footed  congeners,  among  break-neck  mountains  and  precipices. 
It  is  true  that  nowadays  in  a  well-protected  forest  there  can 
never  he  any  scarcity  of  the  game — sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  only 
too  plentiful — and  so  deer-stalking  has  decidedly  improved,  since 
deer,  except  for  the  table,  were  valueless  to  the  landlords.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  almost  the  whole  of  the  Highlands  may 
he  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  deer-forest.  The  deer  roamed 
ever) where,  with  nothirg  to  fear  but  the  occasional  discharge  of 
a  shot-gun  or  musktt.  But  then  the  hills  were  ranged  by  herds  of 
black  cattle  or  pastured  by  sheep  ;  cud,  what  with  the  cattlemen, 
the  shepherds,  and  their  dogs,  the  deer  were  being  kept  perpetu¬ 
ally  on  the  move.  They  were  difficult  to  he  found,  lor  their 
haunts  depended  for  the  time  on  local  circumstances ;  and  were 
difficult  to  approach,  except  in  their  favourite  fastnesses  in  the 
higher  mountains  ;  while,  with  his  imperfect  weapons,  the  stalker 
could  do  no  certain  execution  unless  he  came  very  near  to  them 
indeed.  Then  there  were  long  odds  in  favour  of  the  deer;  now  it 
must  be  admitted  that  ordinary  chances  befriend  the  skilful 
stalker.  The  ground  in  the  forest  has  been  swept  clear  of  cattle 
and  sheep;  the  very  vermin  are  loitered  to  keep  down  the  grouse 
which  might  give  the  alarm  at  the  ciitical  moment  of  the  stalk, 
so  the  deer  are  lulled  into  false  security ;  although  that  manner  of 
protecting  the  ground  can  haidly  be  called  artificial,  6ince  the 
balance  of  nature  is  merely  left  to  conect  itself.  And  we  may 
observe,  parenthetically,  that  the  preserver  does  his  best  for  the 
ornithologist  by  encouraging  the  eagles,  the  falcons,  and  the  ravens. 
But  even  with  those  ordinary  chances  at  ranged  in  his  favour  the 
stalker,  at  the  best,  has  “  his  work  cut  out  for  him.”  Be  must  be 
something  more  than  sound  in  wind  and  limb  if  he  is  to  get  any¬ 
thing  like  adequate  value  for  his  money,  in  tlie  way  either  of  ex¬ 
citement  or  heads.  And,  when  a  robust  and  active  man  has- 
wealtli  as  well  as  health,  we  can  well  understand  that  he  should 
lavish  large  sums  on  his  stalking. 

In  the  first  place,  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  enjoy  the  keen  pleasures  of  savage  life,  agreeably  tempered 
by  every  available  luxury.  One  day  you  are  in  London,  lounging 
along  the  hot  pavements  of  Pall  Mall,  worn  out  by  politics  or  pro¬ 
fessional  business,  or  by  a  surfeit  of  gaieties  through  the  season. 
The  very  next  afternoon  you  may  he  in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands, 
monarch  of  all  you  survey  in  the  meantime,  so  long  as  the  rent  is 
punctually  paid.  In  the  deer-forest  there  are  no  shepherds,  as  on. 
the  grouse-moor,  owing  allegiance  to  another  tenant  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  possibly  at  feud  with  your  keepers  and  gillies.  The 
forest  is  one  vast  and  picturesque  solitude,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  lonely  shieling  occupied  by  a  watcher.  From  the  windows 
on  every  side  of  the  shooting-lodge  you  look  out  upon  a  wild 
panorama  of  mountain  and  hill,  with  glens  winding  up  into  almost 
inaccessible  recesses,  and  ravines  where  the  rocky  sides  slope  down 
to  the  brawling  burns.  Beautiful  as  these  Highland  hills  are  in 
the  sunshine,  nothing  can  be  more  savagely  stern  than  their  effects- 
when  storms  are  gathering  round  the  rugged  summits.  Then  the 
heavy  clouds,  gradually  drawing  lower  and  lower,  cast  their  black 
shadows  on  each  bright  sheet  of  water;  waves  of  fleecy  vapour 
begin  to  steam  and  boil  in  each  nook  and  corner  of  the  lower 
valleys,  till  the  bursting  clouds  send  down  the  rain  in  torrents,, 
and  the  landscapes  grow  dimmer  till  they  disappear  behind  » 
leaden-coloured  pffl.  Or  half  the  winds  of  heaven  mayr  seem  to  be 
let  loose  together,  and  then  the  shrieking,  and  the  howling,  and 
the  sobbing  are  terrific.  In  contrast  with  the  roar  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  without,  nothing  can  be  snugger  than  the  accommodation 
of  even  a  modestly-furnished  shocting-lodge  ;  and  at  least,  unless 
one’s  patience  is  fairly  worn  out,  there  is  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  rain  from  under  shelter.  But  such  is  the  weather  the 
stalker  must  he  prepared  to  face,  for  there  is  no  trusting  the 
weather-glass  among  the  Highland  hills.  One  may  make  a  start 
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after  breakfast  under  bright  blue  skies ;  and,  though  the  keeper 
may  have  shaken  his  head  over  the  doubtful  prospects  of 
the  afternoon,  no  one  of  course  would  dream  of  giving  up  the 
expedition.  When  the  sportsmen  are  leagues  away  from  home, 
they  are  aware  of  an  ominous  stillness ;  there  is  something  like 
an  earthy  freshness  in  the  air,  which  seems  to  portend  an  abundance 
of  rain,  and  the  portents  are  confirmed  by  the  lowering  bank  of 
clouds  slowly  extending  itself  over  a  semicircle  of  the  horizon. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  as  you  are  drawing  steadily 
upon  the  deer,  the  storm  bursts.  It  is  five  to  one  that  the  stalk  is 
spoiled  ;  and  in  any  case,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
the  hill  walking-  is  made  pretty  nearly  impracticable.  Each  hill- 
burn  has  swelled  into  a  brawling  torrent,  and  the  streams  that 
were  passed  in  the  morning  dryshod  on  the  natural  stepping-stones 
must  now  be  forded  breast-high  at  the  risk  of  losing  your  footing. 
The  man  who  is  ready  and  willing  to  go  in  for  all  this  can  hardly 
be  called  a  drawing-room  sportsman ;  and  he  introduces  an  in¬ 
finity  of  other  elements  of  excitement  into  the  day’s  sport  should 
he  have  personal  experience  of  stalking  and  be  reasonably  self- 
reliant. 

We  do  not  say  that  good  local  guides  are  not  nearly  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  hill-keeper  not  only  knows  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  deer  in  certain  directions  of  the  wind,  and  spares  his  employer 
much  time  and  wasted  anxiety,  but  he  is  familiar,  so  far  as  man 
can  be,  with  the  prevailing  currents  of  the  air  as  they  are  caught 
and  twisted  in  the  corries.  The  professional  stalker  is  admirable 
for  bringing  you  within  sight  of  the  deer,  for  guiding  you  along 
the  surest  lines  of  approach  under  cover ;  but  as  to  when  or 
whence  he  ought  to  take  his  shot  the  experienced  sportsman  will 
use  his  own  discretion.  Strange  to  say,  the  keeper  or  gillie  is 
often  flurried,  or  at  least  foolishly  eager  and  ready  to  recommend 
precipitate  action,  when  there  is  not  only  no  reason  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  when  much  may  depend  on  deliberation.  It  may  still 
be  possible  to  get  nearer,  should  that  seem  advisable,  or  the  stag 
you  have  marked  for  your  victim  may  present  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  on  the  chance  of  his 
changing  it.  The  man  who  surrenders  his  own  judgment,  and 
slavishly  takes  his  orders  from  the  gillie  in  charge,  is  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  sportsman.  Everybody  must  of  course  serve  a 
noviciate,  and  there  are  keen  enough  hands  who  to  the  day  of 
their  deaths  will  never  master  the  principles,  or  rather  the  instincts, 
of  hill  venerie.  But  the  real  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  lies  in 
devising  your  own  strategy,  though  you  must  consult  your 
followers  as  to  carrying  it  out.  A  day’s  stalking,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  is  full  of  incident  and  excitement ;  the 
highest  hopes  may  be  dashed  by  sudden  disappointment,  and 
there  are  perpetual  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  It  is  so 
much  the  better  when  toils  have  been  crowned  by  success, 
-and  the  stag  round  which  your  manoeuvres  have  been  con¬ 
centrating  themselves,  at  last,  hi  his  magnificent  proportions,  is 
lying  dead  at  your  feet.  First  comes  the  finding  of  the  deer. 
Time  after  time  your  trusty  staff  may  have  been  driven  into  the 
hillside,  and  the  telescope  steadied  against  it.  Time  after  time 
-the  wild  landscape  may  have  been  swept  in  vain.  After  the 
closest  examination  of  each  rock  and  patch  of  heather,  there  has 
not  been  a  glimpse  of  hide  or  of  horns.  Then  all  at  once,  and 
perhaps  where  you  least  expected  it,  you  have  seen  the  little  herd 
of  deer  feeding,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  There  is  a  heavy  stag, 
we  may  suppose,  with  a  respectable  head,  and  on  him  you  have 
set  your  affections.  But  he  is  surrounded  by  a  small  seraglio  of 
hinds,  one  or  two  of  them  having  been  told  off  upon  sentinel  duty. 
Sinking  down  upon  the  heather,  crawling  back  behind  the  nearest 
cover,  you  hold  quick  but  anxious  consultation  as  to  the  circum¬ 
venting  him.  A  great  circuit  has  to  be  made  before  you  can 
creep  down  upon  him  against  the  wind.  Taking  the  bearings  of 
the  herd  by  certain  landmarks  on  the  sky-line,  you  start  away 
upon  the  long  diStour.  You  have  already  done  considerable 
walking  in  the  course  of  your  peregrinations ;  but  it  .is  now 
that  strength  and  breath  are  tasked,  or,  rather,  they  would  be 
tasked  were  it  not  for  the  excitement.  The  sinewy  keeper  steps 
out  in  most  deceptive  style,  getting  over  the  ground  twice  as 
fast  as  you  might  fancy.  You  may  have  to  breast  sundry 
stiff  hills  in  succession  ere  reaching  the  last  point  of  vantage, 
where  you  begin  the  critical  operations.  There,  where  you  hope 
again  to  sight  the  deer,  is  a  moment  of  intense  expectation.  Thev 
may  have  shifted  their  ground  by  chance,  or  may  have  taken 
alarm  and  left  it  altogether.  To  your  satisfaction  you  see  that 
they  are  much  as  they  were  ;  but  the  satisfaction  is  by  no  means 
unmingled.  The  stag  is  recumbent,  and  ruminating  so  quietly  that 
it  appears  you  might  almost  step  up  and  stroke  him  ;  but  one  of 
the  hinds  on  duty  is  constitutionally  restless,  and  it  is  her  cease¬ 
less  vigilance  you  have  to  elude.  The  approach  is  a  sharp  descent 
down  the  hills,  and  that  makes  the  task  all  the  more  difficult. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Red  Indian  instincts  of  the  keeper  are  called 
into  play.  He  pioneers  the  path,  if  path  it  can  be  called,  where 
you  are  either  crawling  like  a  snake  or  grovelling  like  a  rated 
spaniel.  Now  you  are  grinding  off  your  buttons  against  the  angu¬ 
larities  of'  impracticable  stones.  Now  you  are  making  a  rush 
between  hillock  and  hillock,  bent  nearly  double,  while  the  bead  of 
the  sentinel  hind  happens  to  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
You  know,  nevertheless,  that  she  may  sight  you  at  anjf  moment, 
or  that  some  treaeherous  air  current  may  give  her  your  wind,  in 
which  case  all  your  labours  have  been  thrown  away.  Or  perhaps 
your  lines  of  painful  approach  may  have  fallen  in  the  broken  bed 
of  a  mountain  burn,  and  then  all  the  crawling  and  the  crouching  ( 
have  to  be  done  with  the  cold  wafer  running  in  at  the  neck  of 


your  shirt  and  filtering  out  at  the  knees  of  your  knickerbockers. 
Surmounting  these  trials  and  vicissitudes  successfully,  you  may 
congratulate  yourself  when  you  find  yourself  safely  ensconced 
within  sixty  or  eighty  yards  of  the  deer.  It  is  then  that  the  keeper 
may  be  thrusting  the  rifle  into  your  hand,  urging  you  to  shoot ;  it 
is  then  you  will  do  well  to  assert  your  independence.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  been  over-heated,  over-strained,  and  then  soaked  ; 
so  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  pulses  can  be  beating 
quietly,  or  that  even  by  the  aid  of  some  convenient  slab  of 
stone  you  can  make  sure  of  steadying  the  rifle.  In  the  next 
place,  as  we  have  imagined  the  deer  lying  down,  it  is  possible 
be  may  offer  but  a  doubtful  mark.  Yet  undue  delay  will  be 
dangerous,  as  well  as  irritating  to  the  nerves.  Each  fleeting 
minute  is  pregnant  with  hope  or  possible  incident.  Luck  may  be¬ 
friend  you  ;  the  stag  may  stretch  himself  and  get  up;  or  a  low 
whistle  may  at  last  be  necessary,  which  will  land  him  at  once  on 
his  legs,  when  he  will  stand  stationary  and  listening  for  a  moment. 
Then,  as  the  bullet  goes  home  with  a  thud  behind  the  shoulder, 
you  know  that  all  your  labours  are  repaid;  should  you  shoot 
wild  and  miss  or  merely  maim  him,  your  first  idea  is  instantaneous 
suicide. 

This  being,  as  we  think,  a  fair  sketch  in  faint  outlines  of  a  day’s 
stalking,  it,  will  be  seen  bow  many  chances  are  necessarily  against 
the  stalker,  even  in  a  well-preserved  forest,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable.  Absolute  quiet  with  security  from  intru¬ 
sion  are  the  essential  conditions  of  success ;  the  crow  of  a  startled 
grouse-cock,  even  the  note  of  alarm  of  some  small  moor-bird  will 
send  the  deer  “  scuttling,”  while  the  sight  of  a  human  being  on  a 
distant  ridge  will  be  sufficient  to  clear  a  whole  district  for 
the  day.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  Bill  as  Mr.  Bryce  proposes  on  the  value  of  Highland 
deer-forests.  We  are  not  concerned  now  to  discuss  its  propriety 
on  the  ground  of  public  rights  against  the  privileges  of  private 
property.  We  do  not  even  go  into  the  question  whether  it  may 
not  be  more  genuine  sport  to  shoot  deer  with  the  additional  hazard 
in  the  form  of  being  warned  or  kept  restless  by  chance  passengers. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  noting  that  no  Southern  sportsman  will 
give  anything  approaching  the  existing  rents  if  bis  projected  day’s 
sport  may  be  spoiled  at  any  time  by  the  apparition  of  some  tourist, 
artist,  or  ornithologist  whose  arrangements  happen  to  clash  with 
bis  own.  A  great  proportion  of  the  income  of  certain  Highland 
proprietors  will  be  sacrificed,  for  the  confiscation  will  fall  very 
unequally.  Those  gentlemen  whose  lands  are  remote  from  the 
tourist  beats  will  come  off  comparatively  cheaply  ;  while  others 
whose  forests  lie  “  convenient  ”  to  hotels  and  picturesque  passes, 
or  chance  to  be  consecrated  by  specially  romantic  associations, 
will  assuredly  be  immensely  out  of  pocket,  though  they  may 
gratify  their  patriotism  and  the  political  economists  by  growing 
mutton  and  wool  in  place  of  venison. 


AUX  FOL1ES  PARLEMENT AIRES, 
WESTMINSTER. 

T  is  a  little  cruel  of  our  elected  legislators  and  those  about 
them  to  be  so  copious  of  roaring  farce  with  the  thermometer  set 
at  8o°  or  thereabouts  iu  the  shade.  Nothing  makes  man  hotter 
than  laughter,  though  it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that,  as 
laughter,  at  least  by  tradition,  makes  men  fat,  it  ought  to  act  as  a 
counter-irritant  to  hot  weather,  which  traditionally  makes  them 
thin.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  the  poet  calls  the  triumph 
of  July  has  not  been  exhibited  anywhere  more  triumphantly  than 
in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Ministers,  members  of  Parliament, 
persons  who  would  like  to  be  members  of  Parliament,  persons  who 
would  like  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  and  so  forth.  Much 
good  matter  must  simply  remain  untouched  and  unsung  for  lack  of 
space.  Who  within  the  scanty  space  of  two  columns  can  tell  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  motion  for  packing  the  House  of  Lords 
with  good  Radicals,  and  liis  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  subsequent 
question  bow  long  the  good  Radicals  would  resist  the  contagion  of 
sense  and  decency  ;  or  of  Miss  Muller,  with  her  three  pieces  of 
furniture  sacrificed  to  make  a  broker’s  holiday  in  the  interests  of 
women’s  rights — pieces  which  she  valued  at  eighty  pounds,  and 
which  the  brutal  broker  valued  at  nineteen  ?  If  ladies  (which  God 
forbid!)  were  a  little  more  experienced  in  that  rough  battle  of 
life  in  which  Miss  Muller  pants  to  mingle,  they  would  know  that 
the  seller’s  and  the  buyer’s  prices  have  a  painful  habit  of  differing 
in  this  way.  Do  they  indulge  in  “  valuations  ”  at  Girton  P  If  so, 
the  rising  generation  may  perhaps  be  enlightened  on  this  point ; 
for  no  two  estimates  known  to  man  exhibit  a  more  alarming  in¬ 
congruity  than  the  price  which  a  University  upholsterer  sets  on  his 
goods,  and  the  price  which  the  same  upholsterer  in  the  character 
of  impartial  appraiser  puts  on  them  when  they  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Titius  instead  of  Seius.  But  Miss  Muller  evidently  did 
not  wish  to  oiler  to  the  deity  of  the  rights  of  woman  that  which 
cost  her  nothing ;  and  therefore  she  ought  to  be  more  pleased  than 
hurt  at  the  result.  If  only  the  treachery  or  carelessness  of  a 
foolish  handmaiden  had  not  prevented  the  regular  siege  which  it 
is  said  was  planned  !  But,  as  Mr.  Browning  has  exquisitely  ob¬ 
served,  “Never  the  time  and  the  place,  And  the  loved  one  all 
together,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  modern  and  romantic 
version  of  the  sententious  Greek  saying  that  “  the  gods  are  not 
wont  to  give  all  things  to  man  at  once.”  Miss  Muller  had  her 
seizure,  but  she  had  not  her  siege.  So,  again,  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers, 
with  his  polite  insinuations  that  half  the  House  of  Lords  in  temp, 
prats,  are  guilty  of  adultery,  and  that  half  the  House  during  time 
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past  ought  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Lord  Ferrers 
and  been  hanged  for  murder,  can  claim  only  passing  notice.  It  is 
very  much  like  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers ;  it  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  assailants  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  accuracy,  the  logic,  the 
sweet  gentlemanlike  reasonableness  and  good  taste  of  the  speech 
commend  themselves  at  once  to  the  hearer  and  reader.  The  Upper 
House  may  fairly  say  to  Mr.  Rogers: — 

And  for  our  foes,  may  this  their  blessing  be, 

To  talk  like  13 — nu — tt,  L — b — ch — re,  and  thee. 

But  greater  subjects  call  off  the  lingering  commentator.  Of  that 
immortal  farce  which  brought  down  the  House  (in  several  senses) 
on  Monday  afternoon  who  shall  rightly  speak  ?  It  might  be 
criticized  from  various  points  of  view,  but  perhaps  the  best  verdict 
on  it  is  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  Government  side  the  very  best 
acted  and  stage-managed  thing  seen  for  several  years  on  the  boards 
of  the  Theatre  des  Folies  Parlementaires.  If  a  single  unofficial 
Liberal  had  strayed  into  the  lobby  with  his  chiefs,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  a  shade  less  guilelessly  frank  in  his  confession  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  fifty-ninth  minute  that,  though  he  was  spoiling 
for  a  fight,  a  fight  would  be  sadly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest;  if  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  let  the  opportunity  of 
noble  indignation  slip,  the  thing  would  have  been  ruined. 
As  it  was,  it  will  remain  in  the  annals  of  the  House  memor¬ 
able,  admirable,  alone.  For  it  to  be  repeated  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Prime  Minister,  such  a  Ministry,  and  such  a 
following  must  be  got  together,  and  even  then  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done  without  resuscitating  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mi’.  Goschen  to  do  the  innocent  decoy.  The  magnus 
annus  of  the  carpenter  in  Peter  Simple  will  roll  round  before  we 
get  these  things  together  again.  But  any  modest  man  of  letters 
must  admit  that  this  particular  event  lends  itself  but  little  to 
comment.  It  is  too  good  in  itself,  too  large,  too  manifold.  Like 
the  celebrated  teamster  whose  confession  it  is  the  chief  glory  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  life  to  have  first  reported  to  English  readers 
(let  honour  be  done  to  whom  honour  is  due),  a  man  of  candour 
will  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  could 
be  done  in  Latin  verse  of  ecclesiastical  pattern,  and  in  Rabelaisian 
French ;  but  English  prose  is  below  the  task. 

Far  away,  however,  from  St.  Stephen’s  in  local  situation,  but 
closely  connected  with  it  in  the  order  of  thought,  are  two  events 
which  are  more  tempting  because  less  dazzling  to  the  spirit.  From 
Tyne  to  Tamar  the  ways  are  long,  and  there  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  between  Blyth,  one  of  the  least  blithe  places  in  the 
noble  county  of  Northumberland,  and  Devonport.  Neither  is 
Mr.  John  Morley  the  same  person  by  any  means  as  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster.  But  the  two  have  happened  to  illustrate  very  agreeably 
the  lot  of  the  Liberal  politician  in  these  days.  On  Saturday 
last  the  Northumberland  miners  held  a  picnic  at  Blyth,  and  Mr. 
Morley  talked  to  them.  A  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  the 
first  ability  and  of  amiable  character,  Mr.  Morley  certainly  might 
have  done  these  good  fellows  (very  good  fellows  indeed  they  are, 
for  the  most  part)  a  great  service  on  such  an  occasion.  lie  might, 
beside  the  sounding  sea  and  in  the  glowing  weather,  have  pointed 
out  to  them  (and  it  might  well  seem  that  to  such  a  person  no  task 
could  be  more  congenial)  how  base  and  foul  the  attempt  to  set 
class  against  class  is  ;  how  idle  are  the  prejudices -which  agitators 
work  on  in  urging  the  many  against  the  few  ;  how  the  TVesen  ties 
Gelehrten  prompts  a  man  ever  to  see  what  is  best  in  every  rank  ;  to 
try  to  reconcile  these  varying  bests  with  one  another,  and  get 
them  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  race — he 
might  have  shown  them  how  foolish  is  the  contention  that  mere 
numbers  can  ever  decide  the  complicated  questions  of  politics 
satisfactorily,  have  admitted  to  them  how  even  the  best  instructed 
and  ablest  of  men  frequently  feels  puzzled  as  to  the  bestowal  of  a 
vote  for  man  or  measure.  What  did  he  do?  He  made  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers's  speech  without  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers’s  coarse¬ 
ness.  The  sight  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Morley  said,  reminded  him  of 
the  levelling  influence  of  time  on  the  petty  troubles  of  the 
day ;  and  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  force  of  this  philo¬ 
sophical  reflection  on  himself  by  utterly  misrepresenting  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  Lords  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  bv  putting  false 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peers  and  suggesting  false  issues  to  the 
ears  of  the  half-instructed  thousands  who  heard  him ;  by  repre¬ 
senting  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  an  insult  to  the  people  ;  and  by 
concealing  the  fact  that  the  right  now  proposed  to  be  exercised  is 
actually  within  the  right  of  rejecting  all  measures  Once  which  he 
suggested  in  the  very  same  utterance  as  a  limitation  to  the  power 
of  the  Upper  House.  This  is  what  a  man  of  Mr.  Morley 's  intellect, 
character,  and  attainments  comes  to  when  he  becomes  a  Radical 
member  of  Parliament.  lie  becomes  not  merely  a  make-bate  and 
a  firebrand,  a  dabbler  in  paralogism  and  fallacy.  All  politicians 
are  liable  to  these  things.  He  descends  to  simple,  though  no 
doubt  unconscious,  false  witness,  and  “  refreshed  in  body  and 
composed  in  spirit,”  as  he  describes  himself,  he  says  of  a  body  of 
English  gentlemen,  who  simply  demand,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
undoubted  constitutional  right,  that  the  opinion  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  shall  be  taken  for  the  first  time  on  the  swamping  of  the 
constituencies,  that  they  are  entering  on  a  struggle  with  the 
eople.  There  have  been  many  metaphorical  Helots  since  the 
partan  practice  did  or  did  not  give  rise  for  the  use  of  that  word 
in  the  sense  of  awful  example.  But  we  really  do  not  know  that 
there  has  ever  been  one  more  striking  and  instructive  than  Mr.  John 
Morley  on  the  sands  of  Blyth,  showing  what  becomes  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  ability  and  amiability,  when  he  sells 
his  soul  to  befool  -the  democracy,  and  be  befooled  by  it. .... 


At  the  other  end  of  England  the  same  lesson  has  been  enforced 
in  the  other  way.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  come  forward  with 
somewhat  unnecessary  generosity  to  give  a  different  version  of  his 
jilting  by  Devonport  from  that  which  was  first  given.  We  cannot 
see  that  this  new  account  alters  the  matter  much  or  at  all.  Mr. 
Forster,  it  seems,  thinks  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Egyptian  policy  ruinous 
folly,  and  has  written  articles  to  that  effect  in  a  newspaper.  That 
and  nothing  else  is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Forster’s  connexion  with 
the  constituency  of  Devonport  as  Liberal  candidate  en  titre  is 
broken.  Whether  the  local  wirepullers  gave  Mr.  Forster  notice 
to  quit,  or  whether,  foreseeing  their  action,  he  gave  them  notice  to 
leave,  or  whether  he  spontaneously  resigned,  knowing  that  if  he  did 
not  there  would  be  a  split  in  the  party,  are  points  doubtless  of  much 
interest  to  the  persons  directly  concerned  ;  but  they  do  not  affect 
the  general  question  to  an  extent  discernible  by  an  assayer’s  scale. 
In  Devonport  as  elsewhere  the  test  administered  by  the  Caucuses 
and  their  chiefs  is,  it  is  granted,  not  “  What  are  your  general 
political  views?”  nor  “To  what  statesman  or  party  are 
you  prepared  to  give  a  general  support  ?  ”  but  “  Will  you  follow 
So-and-so  or  So-and-so’s  party,  through  right  and  wrong,  through 
thick  and  thin,  without  asking  questions  and  without  entertaining 
scruples?  ’’  “  Will  you,  in  short,  leave  your  conscience  and  your 
intellect  in  the  keeping  of  us,  the  Caucus,  when  you  are  proposed, 
and  only  come  for  them  again  when  you  are  turned  out,  or  resign  ?  ” 
That,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  lesson  of  the  Devenport  incident,  by 
Mr.  Forster’s  own  account  of  it;  and  a  very  pleasant  completion 
to  the  spectacle  already  given  by  Mr.  John  Morley  it  is.  It-  has 
long  been  supposed  that  an  English  gentleman  of  sufficient  posi¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  stand  for  Parliament  put  his  proxy  in  the 
pocket-book  of  no  Minister,  on  whatever  side.  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  no  better  of  a  man  who  would  vote  for  Lord  Salisbury, 
whatever  Lord  Salisbury  might  propose,  than  we  think  of  the 
persons  who,  in  some  cases  openly  and  totidem  verbis  in  many 
cases,  by  their  action  in  Parliament  have  declared  their  intention 
to  vote  for  anything  and  against  anything  so  long  as  they  can  keep 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  party  out  of  Downing  Street. 
If  Toryism  is  at  this  moment  preferable  to  Liberalism,  it  is  simply 
because  the  present  creed  of  the  Tory  party  is  more  compatible 
with  sound  politics  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than 
the  present  creed  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  the  instant  that  a 
party  called,  or  calling  itself,  Tory  committed  itself  to  a  policy 
wanting  in  either  of  these  respects 

tro)  tear  ovpov ,  Kvpa  Kcokvtov  kayov 

is  and  should  be  the  wish  of  every  sane  Englishman.  The 
country  has  before  it  the  confession,  not  of  one,  but  of  scores,  of 
distinguished  Liberals  that  the  present  policy  of  their  party  and 
of  their  Ministry  contravenes  the  principles  of  sound  politics,  and 
is  dangerous,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  interests  of  England.  But, 
say  they,  they  must  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  But,  say  the 
Devonport  Liberals,  we  can’t  vote  for  any  one  who  won’t  support 
Mr.  Gladstone  through  thick  and  thin.  But,  says  Mr.  John  Morley, 
the  Lords  oppose  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures ;  therefore  let  us  say 
they  are  doing  something  they  have  never  done  and  saying  some¬ 
thing  Ihev  have  never  said. 

Oh  Theatre  des  Folies  Parlementaires,  what  a  company  you 
have  got ! 


CARTMELL  AND  ITS  PRIORY. 

C'l  ARTMELL  Priory  Church — the  sole  survivor  of  the  magnifi- 
>  cent  monastic  foundations,  Whalley,  Furness,  Cockersand, 
Penwortham,  and  the  like,  with  which  the  wide  extent  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  was  once  so  thickly  studded — is  a 
noble  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  history, 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Founded  in  1 1 88,  just 
when  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  had  sent 
a  mighty  throb  at  once  of  shame  and  of  terror  through  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  and  the  potentates  of  Europe,  laying  aside  their 
petty  differences,  were  vying  with  one  another  which  should  be 
the  first  to  take  the  cross  for  the  great  Catholic  crusade  which  was 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  common  faith  and  stay  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  unbeliever,  and  Englishmen,  for  the  first  time  iu 
their  national  life,  were  cheerfully  paying,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Saladin  tithe,”  a  general  tax  on  all  their  goods  and  chattels — 
“  sicque  decimata  est  tota  Anglia,”  as  Wykes  records  in  his  Chronicon 
— the  Augustinian  Priory,  built  by  William  Marshall  in  the  centre 
of  his  barony  of  Cartineil,  is  a  token,  one  among-  many,  of  the 
newly-awakened  religious  fervour  swaying  the  land.  William 
Marshall  had  at  this  time  barely  reached  middle  life.  The  latter  and 
the  more  important  half  of  his  career  had  yet  to  be  run.  He  had 
still  to  display  that  combination  of  farseeing  statesmanship  with 
promptitude  in  action,  of  purest  patriotism  with  unflinching  loyalty 
to  the  worst  of  sovereigns,  of  zeal  for  civil  liberty  with  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  necessity  of  a  legal  government,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hallam,  have  entitled  him  and  his  colleague,  Archbishop 
Stephen  Langton — -those  “pillars  of  our  Church  and  State ’’-—above 
all  others  “to  the  glory  of  Magna  Charta”  and  “the  preservation 
of  national  independence  under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns.” 
“  The  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Henry  ” — Henry  II. ’s  un¬ 
worthy  namesake  and  destined  heir — “a  justice  and  regent  under 
Richard,  who  had  helped  to  set  John  on  the  throne,  and  had  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him  to  the  last,”  to  adopt  Dr.  Stubbs’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him,  it  was  William  Marshall’s  prompt  and  resolute 
action  which,  on  the  opportune  death  of  his  miserable  master  at 
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Newark,  caused  the  general  recognition  of  the  little  nine-years-old 
boy,  Henry  III.,  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  saved  England, 
■whose  Barons  had  so  recklessly  thrown  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dauphin  Lewis,  from  having  to  “  win  her  freedom  in  a 
mortal  struggle  with  France  and  it  was  he  who,  as  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  “  Governourof  the  King  and  Kingdom”— such  was  the  title 
accorded  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  baronage,  as 
the  superior  of  all  in  “  age,  dignity,  experience,  and  faithfulness  ” — 
steered  the  bark  of  the  State  safely  through  the  perilous  storms 
which  beat  upon  theinfaut  throne,  and  before  his  death ,  early  in  1 2 1 9, 
restored,  outwardly  at  least,  peace  and  order  to  the  long  distracted 
country.  Well  would  it  have  bsen  for  Henry  III.  and  for  England 
if  his  weak  and  shifty  manhood  had  had  other  advisers  of  William 
Marshall’s  stamp.  But  these  were  William  Marshall's  later  glories. 
When  Cartmell  Priory  was  founded  Henry  II.  was  still  on  the 
throne,  a  weary,  heartbroken,  prematurely  old  man,  deserted  by  his 
wife,  deceived  and  insulted  by  his  sons:  those  sons  whose  better 
genius  William  Marshall  was  destined  to  be,  helping  at  least  to 
mitigate  the  evils  their  misrule  and  personal  vices  brought  upon 
Ike  country  which  was  unhappy  enough  to  have  them  for  its  sove¬ 
reigns.  As  a  monument  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  benefactors 
the  stern  grey  fabric  of  Cartmell  Priory  Church  deserves  a  visit 
irorn  all  to  whom  her  bard-won  liberties  are  dear. 

The  district — we  had  almost  said  the  province — of  Cartmell  is 
a  portion  of  that  isolated  division  of  Lancashire  to  the  north  of 
Morecambe  Bay  known  as ‘‘Lonsdale  North  of  the  Sands,”  abso¬ 
lutely  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  county  by  the  estuary  of 
lire  Kent  and  the  Kier  ;  and  which,  though  assigned  to  the  County 
Palatine  from  a  very  early  period  by  arbitrary  civil  partition,  is 
physically  identical  with  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
the  bordeiland  of  the  Lake  Country  to  the  south,  exhibiting  on  a 
reduced  scale  its  most  characteristic  natural  features;  and,  in  the 
•opinion  of  the  poet  Wordsworth — no  mean  judge  of  such 
matters — affords  the  best  way  of  approaching  the  region  so  as  to 
be  introduced  gradually  to  its  picturesque  beauties.  The  name 
Cartmell  is  now  restricted  to  the  easternmost  and  smaller  of  the 
two  promontories  which  jut  out  into  the  wide  expanse  of  More¬ 
cambe  Bay.  But  it  originally  embraced  the  whole  country  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Kent  and  the  Duddon,  including  the  territory 
of  Furness.  Its  name  is  distinctly  British.  It  exhibits  the  Celtic 
roots  “  cart,”  an  enclosure — here  a  fortified  enclosure — and  “  moel,” 
a  hill.  The  hill  fort,  the  site  of  which  has  hitherto  eluded  re¬ 
search,  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  district  which  it  commanded 
and  of  which  it  was  the  key.  “  Furness,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  as 
unmistakably  Norse.  It  is  either  the  “  fore-ness,”  or  “  front  head¬ 
land” — a  name  exactly  describing  its  position  stretching  south¬ 
ward  in  front  of  Morecambe  Bay,  the  first  laud  sighted  by  those 
sailing  from  the  west — or  possibly  “  fire-ness,”  with  reference,  as 
Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  pointed  out,  to  the  beacons  kindled  by  the 
Northmen  to  guide  their  companions  in  their  voyages  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  or  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  to  their  settlements  in 
the  Lake  district.  Evidences  of  British  occupation  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  Cartmell  district.  The  remains  of  primeval  dry-stone  huts 
and  menhirs  are  to  be  seen  on  the  western  crest  of  Ilampsrell,  over¬ 
looking  the  rich  valley.  Celtic  remains  have  been  discovered  in  othpr 
spots  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  fells,  aud  especially  on  the  summit 
of  the  precipitous  mountain-limestone  rock  known  as  Castlehead, 
or  Atterpile,  rising  from  the  alluvial  flat  to  the  east  of  Grange, 
■once  evidently  an  island,  as  the  neighbouring  “Holme  Island” 
still  is,  and  successively  occupied  as  a  stronghold  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  by  Britons,  Romans,  Angles,  and  Norsemen. 
The  first  probable  reference  to  Cartmell  in  history  is  in  connexion 
with  Agricola’s  second  campaign,  a.d.  79,  when,  after  securing  the 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Auglesea,  that  able  general  undertook  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  pvoviuce  to  tlie  north.  Having  over¬ 
run  the  lands  of  the  western  Brigantian  tribes,  tlie  language  of 
Tacitus  (  Fit.  Agr.  c.  20) — “  loca  castris  ipse  capere,  sestuaria  ac 
■silvas  ipse  pree  ten  tare  ” — shows  the  Roman  commander  personally 
directing  the  march  of  his  troops  over  the  celebrated  Lancaster 
sands — the  scene  of  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  ter¬ 
rible  tragedies— and  across  the  headlands,  then  densely  covered 
with  wood,  and  securing  the  country  behind  them  by  well- 
chosen  stationary  camps.  The  occupation  of  this  country  was  im¬ 
portant  lor  Agricola’s  design  of  subjugating  Ireland,  only  thwarted 
by  his  recall  in  86  by  the  jealousy  of  Domitinn — thus,  in  the 
words  of  Dean  Milman,  “leaving  Ireland  to  her  fogs  and  her 
feuds  for  eleven  more  centuries  ”  ;  and  here  he  probably  collected 
liis  forces  for  the  projected  invasion,  “in  spem  rnagis  quam  ob 
formidinem.”  Roman  roads,  the  pavement  of  which,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  has  been  takeu  up  and  used  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  for  their  stone  fences,  ran  across  both  peninsulas, 
in  continuation  of  the  “over-sands”  route  crossing  the  three 
estuaries  of  the  Kent,  the  Leven,  and  the  Duddon,  which,  until 
the  construction  of  the  Barrow  line  of  railway,  continued  to  be 
the  chief  mode  of  approach  to  these  isolated  districts. 

Deserted  by  the  Romans,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  Cartmell  formed  part  of  the  old  British  kingdom  of 
Cumbria.  Ecgfritli  of  Northumbria,  on  the  westward  march  of  his 
Conquests,  made  himself  master  of  the  province,  which,  together  with 
the  scanty  remnants  of  the  old  inhabitants —  “  Cartmell  et  omnes 
Britannos  cum  eo,”  writes  Sj'meon  of  Durham — he  gave  in  685  to 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  British  clergy,  we  gather  from  Eddi’s  life  of 
Wilfrid,  had  generally  lied  before  the  conqueror's  sword,  and  deserted 
their  Hocks — “aciem  gladii  hostilis  man  a  gentis  nostrse  fugiens.” 
The  sheep  were  left  without  a  shepherd.  In  the  Saint  of  Lindis- 
farne — himself  a  frequent  visitor  to  Cumbria,  having  in  St. 


Ileriberht,  the  recluse  of  Derwentwater,  one  of  his  dearest  and 
I  most  trusted  lriends — the  rude  population  would  find  a  true 
spiritual  father.  Though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
fact,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  Cartmell,  as 
the  capital  of  the  district,  had  been  the  seat  of  a  church  in  early 
times,  and  that  the  sacred  tradition  was  perpetuated  by  St. 
Cuthbert.  Certainly  there  wTas  a  church  there  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  priory,  for  its  advowson  formed  part  of  William 
Marshall’s  endowment.  We  wish  we  knew  its  dedication.  It 
would  throw  light  on  its  age.  If  Canon  Raine  is  correct  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Eddi’s  words — and  those  who  know  that  gentle¬ 
man's  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  soundness  of  judgment  will  be 
slow  to  think  him  in  error — Cartmell  was  one  of  those  “consecrated 
places  loea  sancta  in  diversis  regionibus” — which  Wilfrid 
claimed  for  his  see  a9  the  gift — “  amabile  donum  " — of  the  “  re¬ 
ligious  kings  ”  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The  other  places 
named  by  Eddi  are  identified  by  Canon  Raine  with  Gilling  and 
the  country  watered  by  the  Duddon.  The  ecclesiastical  allegiance 
of  the  remoter  districts  ef  England  was  fluctuating  aud  uncertain 
in  early  days.  The  powerful  personality  of  Wilfrid  would  appear 
to  have  established  so  firm  a  hold  over  Cartmell  and  the  other 
districts  enumerated  by  Eddi  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  See 
of  Carlisle  by  Henry  I.  in  1133,  they  failed  to  follow  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  which  they  are  physically  connected,  and  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  See  of  York.  Of  this  vast  diocese, 
stretching  right  across  England  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Irish  Channel,  from  the  chalk  bluffs  of  Flamborougk  Head  to 
the  red  sandstone  dill's  of  St.  Bees,  they  continued  part,  con¬ 
stituting  the  huge  sprawling  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  until 
this  was  shifted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  straggling  ragged-edged 
diocese  of  Chester.  They  remained  under  the  nominal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Bishops  of  Chester — personal  supervision  of  so 
remote  and  wild  a  district  must  have  been  wholly  impracticable 
— until  the  great  removing  of  landmarks  io  our  own  days, 
when  the  Yorkshire  deaneries  contributed  to  form  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  and  Cartmell  and  Furness,  with  the  adjacent  portions 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  were  added  to  tbe  diocese 
of  Carlisle,  which  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  con¬ 
formed  itself  to  tbe  boundaries  laid  down  by  nature.  It  is  not 
easy  to  realize  that  during  such  recent  episcopates  as  those  of 
Bishop  Blomlield  and  Bishop  Sumner  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Lake  Country  looked  to  Chester  for  its  confirmations  and  all 
other  episcopal  functions.  Wo  fancy  bishops’  visits  were  a  rarity 
in  those  days. 

Cartmell  Priory  Church  is  a  building  of  very  remarkable 
character,  exhibiting  much  that  is  unusual,  if  not  unique,  in  its 
architectural  design  and  its  internal  fittings.  Though  not  a  church 
of  large  dimensions,  being  only  160  ft.  iu  length  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  transept  of  1 10  ft.  long,  it  possesses  far  greater  dignity  and 
looks  larger  than  many  a  church  much  its  superior  iu  size.  With 
walls  of  the  rudest  construction,  scarcely  broken  by  broad 
pilaster  buttresses,  and  a  stern  contempt  of  ornamental  detail, 
there  are  few  of  our  minsters  more  impressive  in  external  etlect, 
or  which  it  is  more  impossible  to  forget.  In  its  general  aspect,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  its  details,  especially  the  stept  battlements  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  rude  cones  which  do  duty  for  pinnacles,  tbe  build¬ 
ing  looks  far  more  Irish  than  English.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  that  its  founder  was,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Strongbow’s  daughter,  lord  of  Lti.ister  and  bad  endowed  the 
priory  with  Irish  lands  and  advowsons.  The  individuality  which 
is  its  marked  characteristic  in  almost  every  part  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  which  is  set  diagonally  on  the 
broad  low  lantern  beneath,  with  its  angles  in  the  centre  of  the 
sides  of  the  lower  stage.  The  effect  is  most  quaint.  Some  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  “  abominably  ugly.”  It  can  hardly  be  called  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  we  agree  with  the  late  Mr.  Petit,  than  whom  no  one 
had  a  truer  eye  for  architectural  effect,  that  tbe  design  is  as 
effective  as  it  is  ingenious.  The  plan  was  certainly  a  clever  one. 
An  additional  belfry  stage  was  needed.  The  funds  at  command, 
it  may  be  concluded,  were  unequal  to  carrying  up  tbe  tower  in  its 
original  dimensions.  So  strong  pointed  arches  were  thrown  across 
the  angles  of  the  lantern  within,  supporting  the  new  story.  In 
no  way  could  the  accommodation  for  the  bells  have  been  provided 
so  effectually  at  so  small  a  cost.  The  design  is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  this  country.  Mr.  Petit  mentions  an  example  at  Rheims 
much  inferior  in  effect.  Hornby  Church  also  not  many  mi.es 
distant,  is  said  to  have  an  upper  octagonal  stage  set  diagonally  0:1 
the  stage  below.  But  no  other  examples  have,  we  believe,  been 
discovered.  This  singular  design,  it  must  be  allowed,  gains 
nothing  from  its  workmanship.  The  windows  aud  all  its  details 
are  of  Late  Perpendicular  of  the  coarsest  kind. 

The  choir  and  transepts  are  of  the  date  of  the  foundation— the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century — and  are  good  examples  of 
the  transitional  style.  The  original  windows  were  tall  lancets, 
shafted  externally,  with  square  abaci  and  crisp  foliage  in  the 
capitals.  Nearly  all  of  these,  however,  have  given  place  to 
Perpendicular  insertions,  some  very  good,  some  much  the  reverse. 
The  east  gable,  which  had  a  double  tier  of  lancets,  traces 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  is  now  tilled  with  a  vast  acutelv- 
poiuted  Perpendicular  window  of  Caen  stone,  45  ft.  high  by 
24  ft.  in  breadth,  which,  in  tbe  simplicity  of  its  design,  tbe 
admirable  subordination  of  its  three  planes  of  tracery,  without 
tbe  slightest  confusion  of  line,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  "workman¬ 
ship,  deserves  to  take  a  very  high  rank  in  the  window  tracery 
of  the  style.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  a  pair  of 
lancets  have  been  thrown  into  one  large  round-headtd  openin'1', 
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the  whole  of  the  mouldings  being  worked  up  again,  and  after¬ 
wards  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  The  elt'ect  is  singular 
and  at  first  sight  perplexing.  In  the  main  arches  of  the  interior 
there  is  a  capricious  admixture  of  semicircular  and  pointed  forms. 
On  either  side  of  the  choir  are  two  round-headed  arches,  with  very 
b»ld  but  effective  ornamentation,  exhibiting  early  and  varied  forms 
of  the  afterwards  universally  adopted  dog's-tooth  moulding.  One 
of  the  capitals  on  the  north  side  has  singular  sculptures  of 
intertwined  snakes  with  large  flat  heads.  The  arches  opening  from 
the  transepts  to  the  aisles  are  pointed,  as  are  the  four  lantern 
arches,  the  loftiness  and  excellent  proportions  of  which  impart 
immense  dignity  to  what  must  be  styled  a  very  remarkable  in¬ 
terior.  Above  the  choir  arcade  runs  a  continuous  triforium  arcade 
of  low  pointed  arches  with  square  abaci,  which,  till  the  late  re¬ 
storation,  had  been  built  up  flush  with  the  walls.  The  cleres¬ 
tory  throughout  is  singularly  rude,  rather  indicative  of  those  who 
began  to  build  and  had  not  wherewith  to  finish.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  mere  oblong  openings,  filled  at  a  later  period  with 
poor  Perpendicular  tracery.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  was  widened  and  lengthened  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  parishioners,  and  designated  the  “  Parish  Quire.” 
The  opposite  aisle  has  the  name  of  the  “  Piper  Quire,”  possibly 
from  its  accommodating  the  players  on  wind-instruments  who,  in 
the  absence  of  an  organ,  accompanied  the  services  on  high  festivals. 
This  aisle  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  which  has  its  original 
Transition  groining.  The  windows  of  the  “  Parish  Quire  ”  exhibit 
varied  forms  of  flowing  tracery  of  good  type.  One  of  the  side 
lancets  of  the  choir,  to  the  south,  has  been  widened  at  a  later 
eriod,  and  converted  into  a  clumsy  aperture  into  which  has 
een  packed,  with  little  regard  to  architectural  propriety,  as 
much  as  it  would  hold  of  the  mutilated  canopy  covering  an 
altar-tomb,  on  which  repose  the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady,  attended  by  a  whole  army  of  diminutive  monks  ranged 
■on  either  side,  some  kneeling  in  prayer,  some  chanting  in  pairs 
from  the  same  open  book.  The  effigies  are  of  singular  beauty,  and 
display  greater  proofs  of  the  sculptor's  art  than  is  common  in  our 
mediaeval  sepulchral  figures.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  no  certain  knowledge  whom  the  effigies  re¬ 
present,  nor  whenee  the  monument  came.  Mr.  Fletcher  Rigge, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Diocesan  Archaeological  Society,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  effigies  are  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  they  represent 
members  of  the  great  family  of  Harington  of  Gleaston  and 
Hornby,  but  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  identify  them,  or 
to  point  out  with  any  certainty  the  original  situation  of  the 
tomb.  Adliuc  sub  judice  Its  est.  The  appropriation  of  the 
south  choir  aisle  to  the  parochial  services,  instead  of  the  nave 
as  was  usually  the  case,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that, 
as  at  Hexham,  Milton  Abbey,  and  Merton  College  Chapel,  the 
nave  was  not  erected  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  At  Cartmell  we  can  see  a  sufficient  cause  for  this  halting 
progress.  The  northern  distiicts  of  England  were  subject  to 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads  of  the  Scots.  In  1322  Robert 
the  Bruce,  having  crossed  the  Border,  devastated  Holme 
Cultram  Abbey  in  Cumberland,  Furness  and  Cartmell  only 
escaping  the  same  fate  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  contribution 
in  money.  The  conventual  lands  having  been  laid  wraste  by 
the  soldiers,  tlra  impoverished  canons  of  Cartmell  would  have 
no  funds  to  devote  to  building.  Earlier  unrecorded  inroads 
may  probably  have  had  a  similar  effect  in  retarding  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  church.  In  1230  there  was  certainly  an  attempt 
made  to  finish  the  buildings.  In  that  year  Archbishop  Gray  of 
York  granted  “  twenty  days’  pardon  ”  to  all  who  contributed  to 
tire  fabric  of  “  St.  Maiy  of  Kertmell.”  No  part  of  the  existing 
■church,  however,  can  be  assigned  to  that  date.  The  archiepis- 
•copal  appeal  may  have  been  in  aid  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
which  from  the  few  remaining  traces  would  seem  to  have  been 
erected  at  this  time.  The  existing  nave  is  of  Early  Perpendicular 
date.  It  is  of  plain  but  effective  design,  with  three  well- 
proportioned  arches  on  octagonal  piers.  But  it  is  decidedly 
commonplace  and  hardly  worthy  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fabric.  The  starting  of  the  original  design  may  be  seen  in  the 
projecting  masonry  of  the  thicker  wall  and  Transitional  responds 
at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  walls  of  the  aisles 
were  erected  long  before  the  rest  of  the  nave.  That  to  the 
south,  which  contains  a  pure  Transitional  doorway,  is  the  earlier. 
The  reason  is  evident.  A  cloister  court,  with  its  annexed 
buildings,  is  of  the  essence  of  a  monastic  institution.  For 
this  the  aisle  wall,  with  doorways  opening  into  the  church, 
was  necessary.  So  the  southern  wall  was  first  erected,  and  then, 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  the  site  of  the  cloister  was  shifted,  the 
other  was  built,  irrespective  of  the  nave  which  was  one 
day  to  till  up  the  space  between  them.  The  evidence  of  the 
alteration  of  plan  by  the  transference  of  the  monastic  buildings 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  A  blocked  doorway,  some  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  the  southern  gable  of  the  south  transept,  shows  that  the 
dormitory  was  originally  placed,  or  intended  to  be  placed,  on  that 
side.  Some  corbels  and  an  aumbry  in  the  western  wall  of  the 
same  transept  as  well  as  the  south  aisle  doorway,  tell  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  cloister  in  the  customary'  place.  Whether  this 
was  ever  finished  we  cannot  say.  Certain  it  is  that  about  fifty 
years  afterwards,  probably  for  the  sake  of  better  drainage,  the 
cloister  with  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  was  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side,  a  new  dormitory  door  being  cut  in  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  two  end  lancets  of  the  north  transept,  and  both  windows, 


the  dormitory  now  blocking  them,  being  built  up.  An  Early 
English  shafted  doorway  was  formed  in  the  north  aisle  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister,  the  grooves  of 
the  roofs  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  western  wall  of  the 
transept.  The  projecting  corbels  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle, 
which  is  windowless,  show  that  a  peutice  ran  along  that  side.  Of 
the  other  walks  of  the  cloister,  as  well  as  of  the  refectory,  chapter- 
house,  and  other  conventual  buildings,  there  are  no  visible  traces. 
The.  only  portion  of  the  priory  buildings  remaining  is  the  Edwardian 
Gate  House,  facing  the  market-place — a  tall,  square  tower, 
evidently  built  for  defence,  very  probably  after  Bruce’s  inroad  had 
taught  the  canons  the  necessity  of  strengthening  their  bulwarks. 
It  has  some  good  flowing  tracery  windows,  and  a  fine  statue  niche. 
The  upper  room,  once  the  court-house  of  the  manor,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  townsmen  of  Mr.  Preston  of  Holkerin  1624,  and  to  it 
the  Grammar  School  was  moved,  which  had  previously  been  held 
in  the  church. 

Fassing  into  the  interior  of  the  church,  the  choir  retains  its 
ancient  oaken  returned  stalls,  of  the  later  Perpendicular  period, 
with  carved  misereres,  some  of  very' singular  design.  The  bench- 
ends  and  poppy-heads  are  much  worn  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather  during  the  eighty  years  after  the  Dissolution,  when  the 
choir  was  unroofed  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  They  are  surmounted 
by  lofty  canopies  and  rich  lattice-work  screens  shutting  off'  the 
aisles,  with  elaborately  carved,  slender,  Corinthian  pillars,  wreathed 
with  vine  foliage  and  grapes,  supporting  a  cornice  of  much  rich¬ 
ness,  over  which  and  on  the  pillars  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  are 
profusely  scattered.  In  addition  to  the  hammer  and  nails,  the 
spear  and  the  sponge,  the  ladder  and  the  cross,  and  the  other 
customary'  figures,  we  notice  the  “  lanterns,  torches,  and  weapons  ” 
of  the  apprehenders  of  our  Lord,  and  Malchus’s  ear  quaintly  dis¬ 
played  on  Peter’s  sword.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  is  unusual. 
The  perforated  panels  betw'een  the  stalls  and  in  the  western  screen, 
where  they  open  on  hinges,  display  graceful  tracery  of  flowing 
lines  in  varied  patterns.  The  western  screen  retains  its  doors, 
above  which,  on  both  the  outer  and  inner  side,  run  verses  from 
the  Psalms  in  capitals  carved  and  gilt.  The  whole  of  the  oak  is 
of  the  richest  hue — brown,  approaching  to  black — on  which  the 
unhallowed  hand  of  the  restorer  has  happily  never  been  laid. 
Now  that  the  magnificent  choir  fittings  of  AVimborne  Minster 
have  been  sacrificed  to  supposed  congregational  necessities,  the 
Gartmell  woodwork  stands  unrivalled  in  beauty  of  design,  pro¬ 
digality  of  ornament,  and  excellence  of  execution,  free  from 
the  coarseness  which  spoils  much  Jacobean  work.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  choir  of  Cartmell  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  things  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  an  example  of  ritual  arrangement  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  taking 
a  journey  to  see.  The  same  pious  hand  to  which  the  church  is 
indebted  for  these  priceless  examples  of  the  carver’s  skill — that 
of  George  Preston  of  Holker — from  whom  the  Holker  and  Cartmell 
estates  nave  passed  collaterally  by  marriage  to  the  Cavendishes — 
also  re-roofed  the  church,  which  had  remained  uncovered  since 
the  Dissolution,  and  decorated  it  with  richly-fretted  plaster 
ceilings.  These  ceilings,  w'hich  are  depicted  in  Coney’s  masterly 
etching  in  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Munast.kon,  we  grieve 
to  say  are  now  things  of  the  past.  They  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  in  the  great  restoration  of  thirty  years  since — a  restoration 
which  was  on  the  whole  carried  out  in  an  excellent  spirit,  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  fabric  both  in  stability  and 
decency — they  were  torn  down  as  out  of  harmony'  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church,  and  Preston's  “  newe  roole  of 
Tymber  ”  left  exposed.  We  believe  that  the  destruction  of  these 
ceilings  is  now  felt  to  have  been  a  mistake.  But,  however  much 
we  may  lament  them,  their  loss  is  irreparable.  We  may  well  be 
thankful  that  it  was  not  found  necessary,  as  at  Wimborne,  to  pluck 
down  the  screens  as  interfering  with  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
congregation.  During  this  restoration  Cartmell  Church  suffered 
other  losses.  The  etching  we  have  mentioned  shows  a  far  more 
picturesque  interior  than  at  present.  Little  as  we  might  find 
to  admire  in  the  design  of  the  old-fashioned  “  three-decker  ” 
pulpit  with  its  sounding-board — ordered  to  be  “  raised  2  feats”  in 
1660 — and  the  lolty  canopied  pew  by  its  side,  from  which  the 
magnates  of  the  parish  could  look  down  on  the  commoner 
worshippers,  they  formed  a  group  of  so  much  originality  and 
embodying  so  much  history,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  their 
loss,  a  regret  which  is  not  lessened  by  the  coldly  correct  stone 
pulpit  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  lofty  structure. 
For  the  removal  of  the  old  octagonal  font,  with  its  tall  pyramidal 
cover — now  thrown  aside  in  the  side  aisle  as  a  bit  of  useless 
lumber — ordered  at  the  same  time  to  be  “  erected  in  the  usuaL 
place,”  even  if,  as  we  are  told,  it  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
chisel  of  an  ignorant  carver — a  would-be  restorer  in  his  way — 
there  is  far  less  justification.  The  Communion  rails,  also,  set  up 
in  1636  of  “  sound  and  good  timber  of  the  best  sort,”  and  varnished 
four  years  later  when  “  the  Chancellor  came,”  apart  from  their 
historic  value  as  examples  of  the  Laudian  restoration,  were  in¬ 
finitely'  superior  to  the  long  characterless  rail,  supported  on  feeble 
iron  work,  which  has  usurped  their  place.  Unsatisfactory  in  itself, 
this  rail  is  made  worse  by  its  position  on  the  upper  instead  of  the 
lower  step  of  the  sacrarium,  the  ancient  limits  being  plainly  shown 
by  the  sedilia.  To  mention  one  more  unhappy  mistake.  Before 
the  lestoratiou  there  was  a  classical  rertdos  of  wainscot  of  the 
usual  type.  Now  the  east  wall  is  occupied  by  a  pointed, arcade  of 
cold  white  stone,  rising  so  high  as  to  hide  several  feet  of  the  east 
window,  to  the  injury  of  its  grand  proportion':,  each  arch  containing 
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a  painting  of  a  saint  on  a  gold  ground.  In  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  these  figures  are  certainly  pleasing ;  hut  both  in  colour  and  in 
idea  the  •whole  thing  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  all  about  it. 
If  not  architecturally  beautiful,  the  old  wainscot  reredos,  with  its 
Moses  and  Aaron,  was  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  glorious 
[Renaissance  fittings.  “  Why  couldn’t  they  let  it  alone?  ” 

We  have  spoken  of  George  Preston’s  magnificently  executed 
restoration  of  the  ruined  choir  of  Cartmell  Church.  But  we  have 
yet  to  tell  how  it  came  to  be  a  ruin,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  restoration.  The  whole  story  is  curious,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  class  of  churches— semi-monastic,  semi- 
parochial — to  which,  through  the  Arundel  lawsuit,  much  attention 
has  been  directed  of  late. 

We  have  said  that,  in  default  of  a  nave,  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  was  assigned  to  the  townsmen  of  Cartmell  as  their  parish 
church.  Even  after  the  nave  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  parishioners  continued  to  meet  there  for  worship.  This  saved 
the  whole  fabric.  The  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Dissolution 
of  Monasteries  found  a  difficulty  at  Cartmell  not  presented  at 
Furness  or  Whalley  or  the  neighbouring  religious  houses.  If  the 
nave  had  been  the  parochial  church  all  would  have  been  easy 
enough.  As  at  Leominster  and  Worksop  and  Shrewsbury  and 
other  places,  the  choir  of  the  monks  would  have  been  “  plucked 
down,”  and  the  nave  suffered  to  stand.  But  the  parish  church 
was  in  the  south  choir  aisle.  The  choir  could  not  be  demolished 
without  destroying  one  side  of  it.  The  Commissioners  were  at 
a  nonplus.  So  they  applied  for  instructions  to  headquarters. 
The  records  of  the  Duchy'  of  Lancaster,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Whitaker, 
contain  the  inquiries  and  the  replies : — “  It01,  for  ye  Churche  of 
Cartmell  beeynge  ye  Priorie  and  also  ye  P’ich  Churche  whether  to 
stand  unpluclced  downe  or  not  ?  ”  “  (3rd.  by  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchie  to  stand  styll.”  A  “  suet  of  Coopis”  (suit  of  copes) 
claimed  by  the  parishioners  was  also  granted ;  but  to  their  applica¬ 
tion  for  “  a  Chales,  a  Masse  Booke,  a  Vestyment  with  other 
things  necessarie  for  a  P'ish  Church  ”  no  answer  was  returned. 
But,  though  it  was  ordered  that  the  walls  should  stand,  the  decree 
did  not  extend  to  the  roofs.  The  lead  was  therefore  stripped  off 
and  melted,  the  roof  timbers  were  carried  away,  and  the  sacred 
building  was  left  exposed  to  the  elements  for  hard  upon  a  century. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  side  arches  were  built  up  or  blocked  with 
lath  and  plaster.  How  the  parishioners  became  possessed  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  whether  by’  purchase  or  gift,  is  nowhere  clearly 
stated.  But  from  1 59 7  onwards  we  find  them  repairing  the  roofs  and 
windows,  taking  up  and  relaying  the  lead  and  mending  the  gutters, 
slating  the  roofs,  glazing  the  windows,  and  gradually  bringing 
the  dilapidated  fabric  into  order.  In  1610  the  monastic  estates, 
and  presumably  a  right  to  the  fabric  of  the  conventual  church, 
passed  byr  sale  from  the  Crown  to  the  often-mentioned  Mr.  George 
Preston  of  Holker,  one  of  the  earliest  church-restorers  on  record, 
who  with  little  delay’  commenced  a  noble  and  costly  restoration  of 
the  choir,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  parishioners.  Between 
1617  and  1630  this  munificent  Churchman  did,  as  stands  recorded 
on  his  monument  in  the  south  aisle,  “  out  of  his  zeale  to  God 
at  his  Great  Charges  repaire  this  church,  being  in  greate 
decay,  with  a  newe  Roofe  of  Tynrber  and  beautified  it  with¬ 
in  very  decently  with  fretted  plaister  Worke,  adorned  the 
chancell  with  curious  carved  Wood-worke,  and  placed  therein 
a  paire  of  Organs  of  Greate  Valewe.”  Animated  by  such 
large  generosity,  the  townsmen  undertook  the  repair  of  the 
nave,  agreeing,  February  16,  1623,  “  that  the  body  stead  of  the 
church”' — a  fine  old  word  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the 
editors  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society- — “  shall 
be  decentlye  repaired  before  "Whitsunty’de  next,  .  .  .  and  soe 
muche  of  the  churche  as  is  alreadie  repaired  well  shall  bee  made 
cleane  and  decent  as  it  ought  to  bee.”  Two  years  later,  1625, 
James  Toppinge  was  commissioned  to  make  a  new  clock,  “  with 
two  dyalls,”  one  within  and  the  other  without  the  church,  and 
two  weights — “the  stroake  P.’lum”  (plumbum)  “and  the  hour 
P.’lum.” 

We  cannot  trace  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  the  church 
any  further.  I11  1640  Mr.  George  Preston,  who  had  raised  it  from 
ruin,  died.  Evil  days  soon  set  in.  In  October  1643  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  troops  occupied  Cartmell,  and,  as  popular  tradition  asserts, 
stabled  their  horses  in  the  church,  and  used  the  south-west  door 
as  a  target  for  their  musket  practice.  The  “pair  of  organs  of 
Greate  Valewe”  went  the  way  of  ad  such  Popish  furniture.  The 
reign  of  Puritanism  began.  Huge  galleries  soon  blocked  up  the 
transept  and  the  aisles — one  known  by  the  ill-omened  name  of 
“  the  dark  gallery,”  in  which  it  was  said  a  game  of  cards  has  been 
played  without  either  minister  or  congregation  being  any  the 
wiser.  The  area  of  the  church  was  encumbered  with  pews — pens 
rather — of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  one,  built  by  the  Dicconsons  of 
Wraysholme  Tower,  actually’  standing  on  ball-casters  of  oak,  so 
a3  to  admit  of  being  wheeled  about  according  to  circumstances. 
The  vast  neglected  fabric  was  suffered  to  fad  into  rapid 
decay.  The  Lowthers  and  other  successors  of  George  Preston  at 
Holker  had  little  of  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  Matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Dr.  Whitaker  described  the  church  as  “  something  between  a 
cathedral  and  a  ruin,  with  damp  floors,  green  wads,  and  rotting 
beams,  affording  shelter  just  sufficient  for  owls  and  bats;  and  the 
light  augmented  with  broken  panes.”  From  this  horrible  state  of 
degradation  the  church  has  now  been  lifted  by  the  energy  of  suc¬ 
cessive  incumbents  and  the  liberality  of  the  parishioners,  especially 
the  present  noble  owners  of  Holker,  in  whom  George  Preston’s 
epirit  has  revived  again.  If  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 


demn  some  things  done  during  the  course  of  this  restoration  ;  if  it 
has  wiped  out  some  historical  features,  and  has  left  the  interior  of 
'  Cartmell  Church  less  picturesque  than  it  found  it ;  we  are  glad  at 
the  same  time  to  bear  testimony  to  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  mischief  that  has  been  done — some  is  unavoidable  in 
every  restoration — and  to  the  sound  architectural  knowledge  and 
good  taste  with  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  We  hope 
soon  to  hear  of  the  east  and  west  windows  being  filled  with 
stained  glass,  such  as  that  which  with  such  excellent  results  has 
been  put  up  in  the  west  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel  and  of 
Spalding  Church.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  small  remains  of  ancient 
glass  in  the  east  window  renders  the  flood  of  white  light  pouring 
through  its  ramified  mullions  the  more  intolerable.  An  altar 
tomb,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  by’  Mr.  Woollier  of  the  late  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  is  about  to  be  erected.  May  we  conclude  by 
expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  church, 
and  that  a  wise  judgment  may’  be  exercised  on  determining  its- 
position  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  settled  in  a  hurry. 


GENERAL  GORDON’S  THEOLOGY. 

/ 

OUR  readers  will  recollect  our  noticing  about  two  months  ago 
General  Gordon’s  Reflections  in  Palestine,  which  we  described, 
according  to  its  obvious  character,  as  “  a  general  theological  disqui¬ 
sition  ”  ;  and  we  pointed  out  its  remarkable  testimony,  amid  strange- 
and  perplexing  incoherencies,  to  the  growing  “  appreciation  of  his¬ 
torical  and  sacramental  Christianity.”  We  are  not  at  all  surprised- 
however  to  learn,  from  the  opening  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  paper  called- 
“  General  Gordon’s  Message”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  that  the 
General  himself  shares  the  impression  made  on  his  readers  that  this- 
little  book  does  not  adequately  exhibit  “  any  coherent  system  ”  o£ 
theology.  And  as  he  actually  holds  a  very  definite  and  peculiar 
system  of  belief,  while  moreover  he  “left  England  for  the  Soudan 
with  the  conviction  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  ” — which  every  one 
must  hope  to  see  falsified  by  the  event — “  that  he  will  never  return 
alive,”  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  provide 
against  these  convictions,  to  which  he  attaches  a  supreme  import¬ 
ance,  being  lost  to  the  world.  He  therefore  desired  an  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  certain  unpublished  manuscripts, 
to  use  them  for  giving  the  world  a  coherent  account  of  his 
religious  views,  the  disjecta  7nembra  of  which,  so  to  speak, 
can  alone  be  recognized  in  his  little  work  on  Palestine.  This 
friend,  for  reasons  left  unexplained,  asked  Mr.  Mallock  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so  on  condition  that 
he  was  not  to  be  understood  as  himself  adopting  General 
Gordon’s  views,  or  even  thinking  them  a  valuable  contribution 
to  theological  science,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  in  many 
ways  excite  his  interest  and  sympathy ;  and  there  he  will  certainly 
find  not  a  few  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
premise  that,  while  some  of  these  theories  appear  to  us  in  a  high 
degree  fanciful — if  not  more  than  fanciful — nothing  can  be  further 
from  our  intention,  in  the  brief  sketches  we  propose  to  give  here, 
than  to  cast  any  ridicule  upon  them.  The  sacredness  of  the  theme- 
and  the  transparent  sincerity  and  noble  character  of  the  man 
himself  alike  forbid  all  temptation  to  such  trifling.  And  now, 
without  further  preface,  we  will  do  our  best  within  our  limited 
space  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  a  theological  scheme 
which,  if  original  in  its  present  shape,  will  be  seen  to  have  close 
and  curious  affinities — the  more  curious  because  apparently  un¬ 
suspected  by  its  author — with  both  the  formal  teachings  and  the 
informal  but  current  opinions  of  mediaeval  and  later  Catholicism.. 
The  opening  passages  cited  are  so  completely  in  the  manner  of  an 
inspired  prophet  that  they  might  have  come  from  St.  Bernard  or 
Savonarola,  and  make  one  marvel  that  he  who  so  speaks  should 
not  have  felt  the  Christian  ministry,  rather  than  the  army,  to  be 
his  proper  sphere.  The  distinctive  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
teaching  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  following 
passage :  — 

When  an  ordinary  preacher  of  to-day  uses  the  traditional  phrases  of 
religion — when  he  speaks  of  hell,  of  Jerusalem,  of  union  with  the  Body  of 
Christ,  of  the  warfare  between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  contrast  between 
earth  and  heaven — lie  is  at  once  understood  to  be  dealing  merely  in 
metaphors.  But  to  the  writer  from  whence  the  above  passages  are  taken 
such  phrases  as  these  have  a  meaning  as  literal  as  they  had  to  Dante.  Hell 
for  him  is  a  veritable  abyss  of  lire ;  the  new  Jerusalem  is  a  veritable  city 
in  the  heavens;  and  the  Jerusalem  on  the  earth  is  a  spot  so  sacred,  that 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  it  stands  upon  is  a  hieroglyphic  designed  by 
God.  Over  that  spot,  in  a  special  way,  the  glory  of  God  is  still  hovering 
in  the  firmament ;  Christ,  with  human  eye,  still  looks  down  on  the  place  of 
his  crucifixion  :  and  whenever  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  celebrated,  an 
angel  descends  from  above  with  a  drop  of  the  blessed  blood,  and  mixes  it 
with  the  bread  and  wine. 

General  Gordon’s  whole  theological  system  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  his  peculiar  conception  of  the  material  world— not  the  universe, 
for  with  stars  and  planets  he  meddles  not,  considering  this  earth, 
as  the  preordained  dwelling-place  of  man,  to  be  the  special  theatre 
of  the  work  of  Divine  Providence.  And  hence  the  unique  import¬ 
ance  he  attaches,  as  readers  of  his  book  on  Palestine  will  recollect, 
to  the  physical  geography  of  Jerusalem.  To  him  Jerusalem  is  a  place 
so  sacred,  and  so  marked  out  by  God  as  the  centre  of  Ilis  operations, 
that  a  mystical  meaning  may  be  found  in  its  situation  and  in  the 
very’  shape  of  its  rocks.  Thus,  “the  whole  outline  of  this  sacred 
eastern  hill,  lying  opposite  the  Mount  of  Olives,  bears  a  rough  and 
large  resemblance  to  the  human  form ;  from  the  Skull  Hill  [Calvary] 
on  the  north-north-west,  the  body  lies — as  did  that  of  the  victim 
— aslant  or  askew  to  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices.”  And  then, 
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afjain,  tke  Valley  of  Tophet,  which  was  “  the  pleasure  park  of 
Jerusalem,”  becomes  “  a  type  of  the  world,  close  to  Gehenna,  the 
Valley  of  Fire,  leading  to  the  Abyss,  the  Dead  Sea.”  This  “  Skull 
Hill,”  which  he  commonly  calls  “  the  Itock,”  is  indeed  for  General 
Gordon  the  historical  pivot  of  the  world,  and  he  refers  to  an 
Arabian  tradition  that  this  Rock  came  down  from  heaven,  and  out 
of  its  multiplied  substance  was  fashioned  the  whole  earth  and  the 
first  man,  who  found  his  grave  beneath  it.  We  may  note  in  passing 
that  there  is  also  a  Jewish  tradition  of  Adam  being  buried  on  Mount 
Calvary,  which  is  mentioned  byOrigenand  several  of  the  Christian 
Fathers.  General  Gordon  further  thinks  that  the  Rock  was 
the  first  dry  land  to  emerge  from  the  waters  which  originally 
covered  the  whole  earth,  and  “  that  it  had  a  history  even  before  it 
emerged,  connected  with  Lucifer  or  Eblis,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  devil  after  the  fall.”  In  that  prehistoric  age 
the  devil  and  his  angels  endeavoured  to  found  on  the  still  sub¬ 
aqueous  Rock  the  capital  of  an  abiding  kingdom,  whence  he  is 
called  in  Scripture  “the  prince  of  this  world.”  That  however  is 
propounded  rather  as  matter  of  pious  opinion  than  of  faith.  The 
iiistoiW'Of  creation  is  thus  introduced: — 

God  then  divides  the  waters  into  two  divisions,  one  set  of  waters  above 
that  firmament,  the  other  set  of  waters  bcloiv  that  firmament,  lie  calls  the 
•firmament  Heaven.  He  synagogues  the  set  of  waters  under  the  firmament 
into  one  place,  and  calls  them  seas.  The  firmament,  or  heaven,  denotes 
something  beaten  out  like  a  thin  plate ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  firma¬ 
ment  or  heaven  is  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire,  the  body  of  heaven  in  its 
clearness,  on  which  rest  the  feet  of  God.  Therefore  the  division  between 
■the  waters  above,  and  the  waters  below  the  firmament,  is  the  place  on 
which  God’s  throne  now  rests.  It  is  above  the  waters  or  seas  of  the  earth,  it 
:is  below  the  waters  that  are  above  the  throne  of  God  (which  last,  he  says  in 
another  place,  are  the  rainbow  about  the  throne,  mentioned  in  Revelation), 
■and  hence  evidently  on  this  beaten  surface  is  the  throne  of  God,  the  true 
ark  of  the  Covenant.  God,  when  lie  made  the  firmament  on  which  His 
throne  rests,  did  so  on  the  second  day.  On  the  third  day  he  gathered  the 
waters  (below  the  firmament)  together  in  one  place,  and  called  them  seas  ; 

•  and  by  such  gathering  together  made  the  earth  appear. 

Immediately  below  this  throne  of  God  was  the  site  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  with  its  temple,  and  the  Rock  which  first  emerged 
from  the  water  became  the  navel  of  the  world.  The  earth  itself 
is  described  as  “  a  hollow  globe,  Jillecl  probably  with  Jive  in  the 
interior,  enclosed  in  two  other  Follow  globes,  the  first  the  firma¬ 
ment,  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  the  second  the 
concentric  sheet  of  the  waters  that  are  above  the  firmament.” 
The  words  we  have  italicized  recall,  of  course,  however  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  mediaeval  belief,  still  sometimes  maintained,  that  the 
fire  of  hell  and  of  purgatory  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Man 
was  created  to  replace  the  fallen  angels — another  very  general 
tradition  in  the  Church — by  infusing  souls  already  existent  into 
physical  bodies,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  devil  was  also  im¬ 
prisoned  by  God  in  a  physical  body,  whereupon  he  fled  from  the 
Rock  towards  the  hemisphere  of  darkness  at  the  furthest  point 
from  the  light  and  throne  of  God.  This  language  is  not  to  be 
metaphorically  but  literally  interpreted  : — 

We  must  conceive  therefore  that  as  the  throne  of  light  is  over  the  Rock, 
rthe  devil’s  seat  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  over  lat.  31°  47'  S., 
long.  1440  45'  W.,  close  to  Bass  Isle,  south  of  Otaheite,  not  far  from 
Pitcairu’s  Isle,  where  the  mutineers  of  II.M.S.  TSonnty  settled.  Row  it  is 
remarkable  that  if  a  lino  be  passed  through  Jerusalem  and  the  centre  of 

•  the  globe,  this  axis  would  present  the  northern  hemisphere  as  nearly  all 
land,  while  the  southern  hemisphere  would  be  nearly  all  water.  You  will 
see  it  at  once  on  a  globe.  In  Revelations  and  Daniel  the  Beasts  (evil 
powers)  came  out  of  the  sea.  In  the  new  world  there  will  be  no  more  sea. 

Tho  body  of  man  was  formed  from  tbe  clay  of  the  Potter’s 
Field,  under  the  Rock  which  was  “  the  devii’s  clay  ” — apparently 
because  he  had  before  fixed  his  seat  there — and  heuce  from  the 
first  it  was  tainted.  This  physical  taint  might  however  have  been 
urified,  had  man  persevered  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  his  Creator, 
ut  when  he  yielded  to  the  Tempter  and  ate  the  forbidden  fruit 
“  in  a  kind  of  diabolic  Eucharist,”  it  was  developed  in  his  natural 
body  and  began  to  affect  his  soul.  Ilis  increasing  wickedness 
eventually  made  the  flood  a  necessity,  and  thenceforth  there  has 
been  a  constant  battle  between  man  and  the  devil,  which  can  onljr 
end  when  the  latter  is  finally  imprisoned  in  the  hollow  centre  of 
the  globe  whose  surface  he  sought  to  rule.  Then  will  the  New 
Jerusalem  descend  from  the  throne  of  God  on  the  site  of  the  Old, 
containing  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which 
was  actually  carried  up  to  heaven  after  the  Fall,  and  among  other 
things  the  river  which  originally  fed  the  four  streams  of  Paradise 
named  in  Genesis.  It  was  on  “  the  Rock,”  not  on  Mount  Ararat 
in  Armenia,  that  the  Ark  rested,  and  Noah  offered  sacrifice  ;  and 
here  too  Abraham  prepared  to  offer  up  Isaac.  This  last  identification 
of  Moriah  with  Calvary  represents  of  course  a  very  prevalent 
tradition.  As  regards  original  sin  it  is  a  physical  taint  derived  by 
generation,  according  to  tbe  view  of  “physiologists,  that  actual 
life  from  father  to  children  is  a  conuected  current,  with  no  gap.” 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  which  caused  the  taint  was  literal 
poison,  and  its  effects  can  only  be  counteracted  by  a  second  eating 
“  of  the  immaculate  Body  of  Christ,  crucified  and  risen”  in  the 
Eucharist.  This  real  presence  is  miraculous,  and  we  must  choose 
between  the  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  aud  the — certainly  not 
less  wonderful — miracle  of  “  the  bringing  down  of  the  actual  blood 
into  the  bread  of  the  angels,”  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
General  Gordon’s  explanation  of  the  mystery.  The  eating  by  the 
baptized  of  the  body  of  Christ  produces  an  identity  between  their 
flesh  and  Ilis,  which  however  is  not  perfect  till  the  mystical 
number  of  the  elect  is  full — that  is,  we  presume,  according  to  the 
received  tialition,  till  the  number  of  the  lost  augels  is  replaced — 
when  their  souls  will  be  clothed  again  with  bodies  absolutely  puri¬ 


fied.  Their  dwelling-place  will  be,  as  already  intimated,  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  a  city  at  once  material  and  spiritual,  on  the 
regenerated  earth,  and  the  sea,  with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  will 
disappear  into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  Apocalyptic 
prophecy,  “  there  was  no  more  sea.” 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance, 
however  little  intended,  between  a  great  deal  of  this  view 
and  current  beliefs  or  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Mallock 
however  is  quite  correct  in  insisting  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  belief,  however  prevalent,  and  dogmas  “  formulated  by 
the  Catholic  Church  ” — by  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  he 
always  means  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Thus  the  belief 
of  hell  fire  being  in  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  was  very  general  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  often  taught,  but  it  is  not  considered 
de  fide  that  there  is  even  material  fire  in  hell  at  all.  In  some 
respects  however  General  Gordon’s  theology  has  certainly  far  more 
affinity  to  Catholic  than  to  Protestant  traditions,  as  in  his 
view  of  the  soul,  which  according  to  the  latter  “  is  in  the  body  as 
a  sailor  is  in  the  boat,”  while  the  latter  “  defines  the  soul  as 
forma  corporis .”  And  still  more  markedly  is  his  realistic  view  of 
the  Eucharist— and  it  is  at  once  more  realistic  and  less  philo¬ 
sophical  than  the  Tridentine  doctrine — entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  ordinary  Protestant  notions.  Lord  Macaulay,  who  considers 
what  he  calls  “the  literal  interpretation  of  the  text”  in  the 
Tridentine  decrees  an  “  absurdity,”  is  careful  to  add  that,  for  those 
who  do  not  so  regard  it,  no  advance  that  science  has  made  or  ever 
will  make  can  supply  any  fresh  arguments  against  a  belief  which 
men  of  the  mark  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  ready  to  die  for.  He 
would  probably  have  thought  General  Gordon’s  still  more  “  literal 
interpretation  ”  still  more  “  absurd,”  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
oiler  any  scientific  disproof  of  it.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  some  of  his  theories,  which  however  he  evidently  conceives 
himself  to  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  newest  lights  of  physical 
science. 

There  are  other  passages  of  General  Gordon’s  we  had  marked 
for  extracting,  notably  from  his  meditations  and  prayers,  conceived 
in  a  strain  of  lofty  aud  passionate  devotion  which  might  easily 
cause  them  to  be  mistaken  by  a  not  unintelligent  critic  for  leaves 
from  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  But  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  ethical  outcome  of 
this  curious  scheme  of  theology.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first 
sight  that  a  theory  of  sin  and  its  curse  depending  so  largely  on 
physical  and  external  causes  would  leave  little  scope  for  the 
importance  of  moral  conduct,  and  there  are  statements  which  look 
that  way.  But  the  author  warns  us  not  to  “  follow  human 
reasoning”  in  such  a  matter,  and  in  fact  teaches  that  everything 
depends  on  our  abstinence  from  sin  or  our  repentance,  and  this  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  from  a  teacher  whose  own  example 
is  one  not  merely  of  pure  aud  self-denying  morality,  but,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  reminds  us,  of  exceptional  austerity.  Whatever  inferences 
might  be  plausibly  drawn  from  some  aspects  of  his  doctrine,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  there  could  be  no  more  entire  perversion  of 
the  general  purport  than  the  famous  dictum  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Esto  peccator  et  pecca  fortiter ,  sed  conjide  fortius. 


CRICKET. 

IN  the  year  1853  the  Australian  colonies  were  asking  their 
mother-country  for  something.  What  it  was  we  are  ashamed 
to  say  we  do  not  precisely  remember,  but  hope,  if  it  was  good  for 
them,  that  they  got  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  did.  Our  re¬ 
collection  of  the  fact  rests  mainly  on  a  picture  in  Punch ,  wherein 
one  of  John  Leech’s  immortal  dandies,  being  consulted  by  another 
on  the  subject,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Colonies  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  want  more  than  they  have  already  got,  for  didn't  West 
Australian  win  the  Derby  ?  According  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  those 
flourishing  communities  still,  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  are  in 
want  of  something  to  round  off'  aud  complete  their  happiness,  and 
for  our  own  part  we  feel  very  much  of  the  mind  of  John  Leech’s 
dandy.  What  more  can  they  want  ?  They  have  beaten  the  two 
strongest  of  our  counties ;  they  have  beaten  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  ;  they  have  beaten  the  Professionals  of  England  ;  the 
most  conspicuous  player  in  the  University  match,  if  not  exactly 
the  best,  is  an  Australian  importation.  What  more  can  they 
want? 

It  is  true,  like  Dogberry,  they  have  had  losses.  By  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  by  Oxford  University,  and  by  the  North  of  England, 
they  have  been  badly  beaten.  They  have  been  beaten,  too,  by 
the  Gentlemen  at  Lord’s,  but  their  defeat  was  very  far  from 
inglorious.  Some  of  their  victories  have  been  won  only  after 
hard  fighting.  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire  were  each  beaten 
by  three  wickets — a  conclusion  which  was  verified,  as  such  things 
rarely  are  at  this  inexplicable  game,  by  Nottinghamshire  sub¬ 
sequently  beating  Yorkshire  by  the  same  proportion.  A  very 
second-rate  eleven,  playing  under  the  style  of  Liverpool  and 
District,  they  managed  to  defeat  by  only  one  wicket,  and,  had  the 
Englishmen  been  provided  with  a  better  wicket-keeper,  the  defeat 
would  certainly  have  been  on  the  other  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  beat  Cambridge  very  conclusively  by  an  innings  and  81 
runs,  though  the  University  did  by  no  means  badly  in  their 
first  innings,  and  in  all  probability  only  the  weather  prevented 
them  from  doing  pretty  much  the  same  with  Lancashire.  Our 
Professionals,  too,  a  strong  eleven,  though  not  quite  the  strongest, 
they  have  beaten  by  six  wickets.  This  was  the  most  unkindest 
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cut  of  all,  for  the  match  lost  on  Wednesday  last  at  Sheffield  was 
lost  solely  by  the  shameful  fielding  of  our  men;  the  two 
Australians  who  made  the  runs,  Bonnor  and  Bannerman,  when 
four  of  their  best  wickets  had  gone  down  for  a  little  over  twenty, 
being  each  missed  many  times  in  all  parts  of  the  field.  But 
undoubtedly  their  best  performance  hitherto  was  at  the  Oval 
last  week,  when  they  won  the  match  against  the  Gentlemen 
by  46  runs.  The  Surrey  ground  has  generally  been  a  disastrous 
one  to  our  players  in  these  big  matches.  It  took  England  five 
wickets  to  get  the  57  runs  necessary  to  win  the  match  in  1880, 
though  the  Australians  were  271  runs  to  the  bad  at  the  end 
of  their  first  innings.  In  1880  the  Gentlemen  were  beaten  in 
an  innings  and  one  run,  the  precise  terms  of  their  victory  in 
1878  at  Prince's  ground;  and  later  in  the  same  year  England 
was  beaten  by  seven  runs.  When  fortune  shows  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  turn  at  all,  the  Australians  have  certainly  a  wonderful 
knack  of  “  playiDg  up  ”  at  the  eud  of  the  game  both  with  bat 
and  ball,  and  wonderfully  they  bowled  and  tielded  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  Against  such  bowling  as  theirs,  to  go  in  against  1 88 
runs  on  a  wicket  that  has  already  stood  two  days  wear  and  tear 
in  this  weather,  was  certainly  a  hard  task.  Few  probably  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  weigh  the  chances  of  the  game  were 
surprised  at  the  result.  Our  men  began  well ;  the  first  wicket  fell 
for  60  runs,  and  when  the  fourth  went,  only  84  were  wanting. 
But  Spofforth  and  Boyle  never  bowled  better,  and  not  a  chance 
was  thrown  away  in  the  field.  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  our 
last  five  batsmen  were  not  men  from  whom  runs  habitually  come, 
at  least  against  such  bowling.  But  the  match  was  really  lost  by 
our  own  weakness  in  that  department.  Though  there  was  nothing, 
with  one  exception,  remarkable  about  our  batting,  none  of  those 
from  whom  much  was  expected  failed  to  give  at  least  something. 
Mr.  Charles  Studd,  who  seems  to  he  passing  through  a  phase 
of  ill  fortune,  did  indeed  better  than  his  recent  performances 
against  these  adversaries  foreshadowed,  though  his  runs  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  got  with  his  usual  mastery.  But  Lord  Harris,  Mr. 
Lucas — playing  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  a  big  match — Mr. 
Walter  Read,  and  Mr.  Steel- — who  has  never  failed  to  score 
against  the  Australians  this  year — all  made  runs,  and  made  them 
well,  though  they  did  not  make  quite  enough.  It  is  whispered 
that  the  Colonists  profess  not  to  rate  Mr.  Grace’s  prowess  very 
highly.  If  the  report  be  true,  they  must  begin  now  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  opinion.  In  the  seven  innings  he  has  played  against 
them  this  year  he  has  scored  314  runs,  and  twice  has  passed  “  the 
century.”  The  innings  of  107  he  made  last  week  was  perhaps  the 
best  he  ever  played  ;  certainly  we  never  saw  him,  or  any  one  else, 
play  better  ;  his  second  contribution  of  30  was  also  very  much  to 
the  purpose.  As  to  our  batting,  then,  there  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  to  complain  of ;  402  runs  is  no  mean  total,  and 
should  have  served ;  our  fielding,  if  not  of  unvarying  goodness, 
was  often  very  good  indeed,  and  we  gave  only  eight  “extras,” 
which  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  most  score-sheets  nowadays. 
But  in  our  bowling  we  failed.  That  Blackham,  Midwinter,  and 
Boyle  should  between  them  have  scored  229  run9  shows  how  much 
we  failed.  Boyle  is  a  good  bowler  and  field,  but  he  is  not  a  bats¬ 
man  who  should  ever  he  allowed  to  make  32  runs.  The  other  pair 
are  useful  cricketers  certainly,  though  their  style  is  not  engaging  ; 
but  197  runs  is  very  much  more  than  they  ought  to  be  worth  in  a 
match  of  this  class.  It  was  not  that  our  bowling  was  loose  or 
crooked,  hut  it  was  ineffectual.  There  were  moments,  indeed, 
when  Mr.  Chiistopherson  howled  extremely  wel/,  and  his  whole 
performance,  eleven  wickets  for  134  runs,  with  56  maiden  overs  out 
of  94,  is  even  better  on  paper  than  Spofforth's  ;  and,  considering 
the  trying  nature  of  the  weather,  and.  his  youth,  is  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  Grace,  too,  every  now  and  then  seemed  to  puzzle  the 
batsmen  much,  and  Mr.  Ridley’s  “  lobs,”  though  they  got  no 
wicket,  were  very  little  hit.  But  it  was  not  bowling  on  which 
we  can  pride  ourselves.  We  must  say  a  -word,  however,  for  the 
wicket-keeping,  which  was  excellent  on  both  sides.  To  praise 
Blackham’s  is,  indeed,  to  waste  words,  hut  Mr.  Welman’s  must 
have  surprised  many ;  neither  Mr.  Lyttelton  nor  Mr.  Tylecote 
could  have  done  much  better,  if  better  at  all. 

Of  the  match  between  the  Universities  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  victory  of  Oxford  has  seemed  for  many  weeks  past  as  certain 
as  anything  can  he  at  cricket,  and  for  once  in  a  way  the  moral 
certainty  has  proved  a  practical  one.  The  Oxford  Eleven,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  to  be  the  best  that  has  worn  the  dark  blue  for  many 
seasons  past,  did  no  great  things.  Their  champion,  Mr.  O’Brien, 
who,  like  his  namesake  in  Thackeray's  immortal  ballad,  has  been 
“raging  like  a  lion”  among  the  howlers  hitherto,  could  make  a 
run  in  neither  innings,  and  perhaps  the  most  exciting  moment  of 
the  match  was  in  the  first  over  of  Oxford's  second  innings,  when 
Mr.  Rock  dismissed  him  and  Mr.  Brain,  who  had  played  very  good 
cricket  in  his  first  venture,  with  two  consecutive  balls.  Mr.  Iline- 
Haycoelc  plajed  well  in  both  innings,  and  he  and  Mr.  Page  showed 
good  pluck  at  a  trying  time  for  young  nerves.  Mr.  Key  promises 
to  be  a  line  batsman,  and  till  he  was  unfortunately  run  out  played 
in  as  good  style  as  any  one  in  either  Eleven.  Mr.  Kemp,  the 
Oxford  captain,  did  not  score  largely,  hut  he  snapped  up  four  men 
at  the  wicket,  and  showed  good  judgment  in  the  management  of 
his  team.  The  Oxford  fielding  hardly  maintained  its  fame,  which 
was  considerable,  and  the  bowliDg,  though  straight  enough,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  look  so  formidable  as  many  of  its  opponents  seemed  to 
find  it.  The  Cambridge  men  played  even  below  their  reputed  form, 
which  was  not  high.  In  t he  first  innings  only  Mr.  Paravicini, 
who  is  a  free  hitter,  could  do  anything  against  Mr.  Whitby.  In 
the  second  innings  they  began  much  better.  As  they  had  some¬ 


thing  less  than  half  an  hour’s  play  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Rock, 
whose  place  has  been  hitherto  low  down  in  the  Eleven,  was  sent 
in  when  the  first  wicket  fell,  and  when  he  went  out,  shortly  after 
lunch  on  Tuesday,  the  telegraph-board  showed  160  runs  for  four 
wickets.  Of  these  he  had  made  56.  Ilis  style  is  not  attractive ; 
but  he  is  the  most  placid  and  stubborn  of  players,  and,  after  all, 
runs  are  ruDS,  however  they  may  come.  Messrs.  Wright, 
P.aiubridge,  and  Studd  had  also  played  well,  and  the  match  at 
that  point  seemed  likely  to  be  interesting.  But  then  a  fearful 
period  of  collapse  followed.  “Like  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood 
time,”  down  one  after  another  went  the  wickets  before  the  bowling 
of  Messrs.  Whitby  and  Bustard  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Topham  was 
caught  by  Mr.  Kemp  oft'  his  first  ball,  it  was  seen  that  seven 
batsmen  had  only  been  able  to  make  17  runs  between  them! 
Oxford  then  went  in  to  get  80  runs,  and  got  them  with  the  loss 
of  three  wickets.  For  precisely  half  a  century  the  match  has 
now  been  played  yearly,  and  Cambridge  has  a  balance  of  two  vic¬ 
tories  to  the  good.  Save  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Rock  and 
Bainbridge  were  well  set,  and  the  prospects  of  a  close  finish  rose;, 
when  Nicholls  and  Bastard,  bowlers  both,  were  hitting  the  ball 
pbout  merrily  on  Monday  evening ;  and  when  the  great  O’Brien 
wa9  sent  each  innings  “  with  shivered  fasces  home,”  the  spectators 
were  curiously  apathetic ;  and  the  “  oldest  cricketer,”  that  veteran 
of  inconvenient  memory,  is  commonly  reported  to  have  pronounced 
it  the  most  uninteresting  of  the  fifty  matches  yet  played.  But  these- 
Australians  have  made  us  all  such  epicures  now,  such  judges,  too, 
of  the  game ! 


ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

Beheaded  December  7,  i63> 

‘  VY/TIAT  a  gentleman  he  is  !  ”  said  Coleridge,  as  he  gave  his 

V  V  advice  to  “  read  Algernon  Sydney !  ”  If  that  advice  were 
taken,  we  fancy  that  some  readers  would  be  surprised,  not  only  into 
the  same  exclamation,  hut  to  find  that  Algernon  Sydney  might  pass 
for  a  very  moderate  doctrinaire  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Burnet 
says “  He  had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all  its 
branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew  ” — that  is  to  say,  beyond 
any  man  of  his  time.  In  consequence,  he  lived  quite  two  hundred 
years  too  soon.  He  tells  us  in  a  letter  from  Rome  of  Cardinal 
Pallavicini  that  “  he  ever  aims  at  perfection,  and  frames  ideas  in 
his  fancy  not  always  proportionable  to  worldly  businesses,  some¬ 
times  forgetting  that  the  counsels,  a9  well  as  the  persons,  of  men 
are  ever  defective,  and  that  in  human  affairs  governors  and 
ministers  are  not  so  much  set  to  seek  what  is  exactly  good  as 
what  is  least  evil,  or  least  evil  of  those  things  that  he  hath  (sic) 
power  to  accomplish.”  But  Sydney  himself  had  his  own  ideas 
about  government — modern  views,  too — for,  following  his  own. 
motto,  “  sanctus  amor  patriae  dat  anitnutn,”  he  worked  as  he' 
thought  best  for  his  country’s  honour,  but  never  gave  bis  approval 
to  any  power  that  ruled  throughout  his  life.  Since  his  death  his 
name  has  been  bandied  about  by  party  leaders,  and  his  works 
scarcely  read,  till  “  the  cause  for  which  Sydney  died  ”  has  become 
a  proverb,  and  the  hopes  of  his  life  utterly  ignored.  Held 
up  to  one  party  as  a  revolutionist  and  incendiary,  reverenced 
by  the  other  as  a  martyr,  probably  having  little  in  common, 
with  either  on  any  occasion  on  which  he  has  been  named, 
we  fancy  that  few  now  read  what  he  himself  calls  a  “  large 
treatise,”  though  it  was  “never  finished,  nor  like  to  be.”  The 
truth  is,  the  constitutional  struggle  has  passed  away  from  the 
ground  on  which  the  battles  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
fought,  hut,  if  we  are  less  personally  interested,  we  can  be  more 
impartial  than  Englishmen  used  to  he. 

Algernon  Sydney,  as  all  know,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  one  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  Percy9,  and  wa9  born  about  1621  or  1622.  His  father  took 
bim  to  Denmark  when  he  was  ten  and  to  Paris  when  he  was 
fourteen,  besides  giving  him  a  good  classical  education,  to  which 
he  refers  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  high  ideals  of  free  govern¬ 
ment.  He  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression  in  Paris,  for 
some  one  told  his  mother  that  he  had  “  a  huge  deal  of  wit  and 
much  sweetness  of  disposition,”  and  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
merely  to  gain  her  favour.  And  Sydney’s  wa9  never  the  mere  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  scholar  ;  and  though,  like  all  great  men,  his  views  were 
higher  than  he  could  make  practical,  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
received  a  commission  in  his  father’s  regiment,  and  “  distinguished 
himself  upon  all  occasions  with  great  gallantry.”  Returning  to 
England  in  1643,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  behalf  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party;  but,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  example  of  hi9 
kinsman  Essex,  certainly  drawn  to  it  by  his  own  convictions,  he 
“  served  forthe  Parliament  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,”  his  com¬ 
mission  being  dated  May  10,  1644.  He  fought  at  York  and  in  other 
engagements,  and  commanded  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at  Chi¬ 
chester.  He  rose  (partly  through  tbe  influence  of  Lis  brother,  Lord 
Lisle)  to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Irish  horse  and  Governor  of 
Dublin.  But  be  was  an  aristocrat  and  an  idealist,  and  men  were 
now  coming  to  the  front  of  very  different  temper  than  the  Par¬ 
liamentarians  who  had  b.-gun  the  struggle.  Colonel  Algernon 
Sydney,  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous  gallantry  he  had  displayed, 
was  politely  “bowed  out”  from  his  command,  with  the  thanks  of 
the  House  (April  8,  May  7,  1647).  He  was  then  made  Governor 
of  Dover,  and  nominated  one  of  the  judges  who  were  to  try  the 
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King  in  1648  ;  so  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  to  the  insurgent  leaders 
or  cause  had  been  removed,  if  they  had  ever  existed.  Probably 
the  keen  common  sense  and  the  lofty  ideals  of  Sydney  did  not 
harmonize  either  with  the  extravagance  of  the  acts  and  words  of 
more  advanced  “  saints,”  Presbyterians  or  even  Independents,  or 
with  the  martial  law  which  was  perhaps  the  only  method  of  re¬ 
storing  order  to  chaotic  England.  The  cultivated  Radical  of  our  own 
day  shrinks  from  the  caricature  of  his  principles  by  some  of  those 
with  whom  in  theory  he  holds  them,  and  we  can  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  picture  to  ourselves  the  disgust  of  Sydney  with  the  fanatics 
who  made  a  Commonwealth  impossible.  Pie  did  not  even  attend 
the  King’s  trial.  As  a  prose  writer,  Sydney  may  almost  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Milton  at  times ;  his  language  is  not  so 
sonorous,  but  his  style  is  clear  and  noble  (terseness  is  a  modern 
accomplishment),  and,  without  descending  to  any  personal  vitu¬ 
peration  of  his  adversary  (such  as  the  great  poet  used,  like  every 
one  else  of  the  period),  he  seems  to  reduce  the  plots  and  plans  and 
factions  of  other  men  to  a  definite  place  in  history  at  once.  Such 
men  cannot  be  very  popular ;  their  doctrines  are  caviare  to  the 
general,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  Sydney  did  not  take  a  leading 
part  in  English  affairs  during  the  Protectorate.  Plis  life  during  that 
time  was  passed  in  comparative  retirement ;  in  1654  he  was  at  the 
Hague,  in  1658  he  was  in  England.  During  the  whole  time  he 
was  safe,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  that  events  had  taken  ; 
but  his  opinions,  far  more  than  his  actions,  had  made  him  a 
marked  man.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 
State  “  for  the  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  ”  -,  but,  as  that 
was  not  to  be,  he  seems  to  have  been  glad  to  make  one 
of  the  three  Plenipotentiaries  who  were  sent  to  the  Sound. 
This  business  occupied  him  for  a  year,  during  which  time  he 
watched  events  in  England  with  some  apprehension,  but  he  writes 
(May  22,  1660)  “  While  I  am  here  I  serve  England  .  .  .  en¬ 
deavour  to  advance  its  interests,  and  follow  the  orders  of  those 
that  govern  it.”  In  June  he  says,  “  The  news  I  hear  from  England 
is  punctual  and  certain  enough,  but  my  friends  are  so  short  in 
what  particularly  relates  to  myself  that  I  can  make  no  judgment 
at  all  upon  what  they  say.”  He  seems  to  have  expected  to  be 
employed  by  the  King,  as  his  “  business  had  gone  well,”  and  would 
no  doubt  have  served  England  with  all  diligence.  lie  asks  his 
father  to  get  a  place  forMyssenden,  who  had  shown  him  civility  in 
Copenhagen,  observing  that  “  I  had  promised  this  employment  for 
him  under  those  that  formerly  governed,  but  he  was  too  monarchical 
for  me  and  for  my  brethren.”  Sydney  appears  to  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  finds  from  his  father’s  letter  that  even  Lord 
Leicester  simply  meets  with  “  no  marks  of  displeasure,”  can  do 
nothing  for  him,  and  points  out  that  a  man  who  wrote  gratuitously 
in  the  public  “  Album  ”  of  Copenhagen 

Manus  hsec  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem, 

attaching  his  signature  to  point  the  moral,  must  either  live  in  exile 
or  quietly  and  not  safely  in  retirement  at  home.  Not  having  sat 
as  a  judge,  legally  Sydney  had  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  practically,  there  was  no  safety  for  him. 

This  letter  changed  his  mind.  He  did  not  think  of  going  home ; 
but,  finding  himself  “  apt  to  fall  into  too  deep  a  melancholy  if  he 
had  neither  business  nor  company  to  divert  him,”  and  looking  on 
the  Germans  as  barbarians  in  the  way  of  “  conversation  and  enter¬ 
tainments,”  he  goes  to  Rome.  He  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter 
a  little  later,  pointing  out  his  own  love  to  his  country,  “  which, 
if  it  were  preserved  in  liberty  and  virtue,  would  be  the  most 
glorious  in  the  world,”  expressing  his  hatred  of  exile,  and  not  so 
much  justifying  his  opinions  as  placing  them  on  the  basis  of 
political  liberty,  “  My  thoughts  as  to  king  and  State  depending 
upon  their  actions,  no  man  shall  be  a,  more  faithful  servant  to  him 
than  I,  if  he  make  the  good  and  prosperity  of  his  people  his  glory ; 
none  more  his  enemy,  if  he  doth  the  contrary.”  From  Rome  Sydney 
writes  constantly  to  his  father  long  accounts  of  Roman  society, 
showing  much  observation  of  character  and  cleverness  of  description, 
lie  speaks  of  himself  in  a  melancholy  strain  :  though  kindly  re¬ 
ceived.  by  many,  his  thoughts  are  bitter,  for  he  would  gladly  return 
to  England,  but  would  never  purchase  pardon  by  “meanness.”  We 
may  note  that  “  five  shillings  a  day  serves  ”  him  “  and  two  men 
very  well  for  meat,  drink,  and  firing.”  He  went  to  Frascati, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  that  anodyne  which 
makes  life  endurable  for  great  minds  condemned  to  inaction. 
“  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of,  .  .  .  less  to  desire,  and  least  of 
all  to  be  pleased  with,”  he  says,  but  finds  “ much  satisfaction”  in 
reading  from  sunrise  till  the  evening.  He  hopes  by  his  “  half 
burial”  to  show  that  he  has  no  designs  against  the  Government, 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  return  to  England  (July  1661). 
Leaving  Italy  he  passed  through  Switzerland  into  Flanders.  At 
Brussels,  while  smarting  under  the  disappointment  of  not  being 
allowed  to  return  even  to  live  quietly  at  Penshurst,  he  has  his 
portrait  painted,  which  still  remains  at  that  place  to  show  the  world 
a  noble,  intellectual  lace,  with  the  stamp  of  thought  and  suffering 
not  overpowering  that  of  manliness.  Now  perhaps  his  sentiments 
began  to  change.  He  became  a  personal  enemy  of  Charles,  who 
sent  (or  allowed),  according  to  Ludlow,  ten  persons  to  attempt  to 
assassinate  him  in  1663.  This,  of  course,  may  be  believed  or 
not  as  the  reader  pleases.  Sydney  and  other  refugees  are  said  to 
have  offered  their  services  to  the  United  Provinces  against 
England,  as  governed  by  Charles  II.  We  cannot  enter  into  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  Spain  was  losing  ground,  that  France  and  Turkey 
were  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  threatening  as  far  as  possible 


to  absorb  or  overawe  the  rest ;  and  that  France  was  opposed  by 
an  alliance  of  the  “  Protestant  ”  States.  England,  except  for  a 
short  time  under  Cromwell,  and  again  in  the  Dutch  wars,  did 
not  act  vigorously,  but  both  European  parties  objected  to  her 
weight  on  the  other  side.  The  aim  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  history- 
maker  of  Europe  at  this  time,  was  to  increase  the  differences 
among  the  allies,  who,  moved  by  religious  zeal,  or  jealousy,  or 
fear,  were  arrayed  against  the  growing  foe.  The  history  of 
Europe  and  of  English  politics  to  a  great  extent  centres  round 
the  French  King,  who  represented  Roman  Catholicism  and  arbi¬ 
trary  monarchy,  while  the  allies,  on  the  whole,  were  “  Protestant  ” 
and  slightly  democratic. 

We  must  briefly  narrate  the  part  which  Sydney  took  after  re¬ 
turning  to  England  in  1667,  on  his  father’s  and  his  own  request, 
backed  by  the  Ambassador  Saville’s  representations.  Saville  him¬ 
self  was  a  man  of  some  mental  power,  and  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
served  that  “  there  were  but  two  subjects  in  nature  worth  a  wise 
man’s  thoughts,  religion  and  government.”  He  stood  for  Bramber 
and  Guildford  in  two  successive  years,  but,  for  different  reasons, 
neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies  wished  him  to  enter 
Parliament.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  when  Sydney  is  called  a 
firebrand  and  a  Republican  what  sort  of  Government  it  was 
which  he  opposed.  The  dangers  of  “  popery,”  which  the  country 
did  believe  in,  were  little  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
arbitrary  monarchy,  which  it  overlooked.  A  modern  writer  might 
think  Sydney’s  Discourses  too  much  tinged  with  the  fashion  of 
referring  all  to  Scripture  history,  but  he  would  very  likely  find 
that  in  little  else  could  he  criticize  the  sentiments.  It  might 
be  well  to  quote  passages  from  the  book,  but  space  forbids  this. 
Let  it  be  stated,  therefore,  that  it  contains  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  mixed  Government,  of  the  doctrines  of  personal  liberty,  and 
of  the  non-exemption  of  any  from  law.  This  law  is  the  will 
of  the  nation,  of  which  the  highest  ruler,  like  the  judges  he 
appoints,  is  merely  the  voice.  Sydney  is  however  no  advocate 
of  democracy,  and  a  very  staunch  upholder  of  law  and  order. 
As  Coleridge  quaintly  says,  “  his  style  reminds  you  as  little 
of  books  as  of  blackguards.”  It  may  be  easily  understood  that 
a  man  with  such  sentiments  found  it  hard  to  restrain  himself 
in  the  state  of  affairs  in  England.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
pleased  any  one.  He  was  suspected  of  being  a  pensioner  of 
France,  because  he  advised  against  the  war  which  was  the  one 
patriotic  idea  that  Parliament  could  attain  to.  Nearly  every 
one  bribed  or  was  bribed  on  one  side — the  King  most  of  all  by 
Louis,  in  those  secret  treaties  by  which,  to  put  it  shortly,  Louis 
supported  Charles  in  English  politics,  that  Charles  might  sup¬ 
port  no  one  else  in  European  struggles.  Can  we  conceive  a  state 
of  things  in  which  a  King  of  England  contrived  to  double  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grants,  when  given,  by  bribing  members  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  as  every  one  very  soon  knew,  while  State  interests  were 
disposed  of  by  intrigues  of  men  and  women  equally  infamous  ?  It 
was  a  difficult  position  when,  as  Sydney  says,  a  Minister  who 
would  not  accept  bribes  had  to  resign,  “  because  he  made  nothing 
of  his  place,  and  shamed  them  that  did.” 

The  time  is  one  which  it  is  humiliating  to  us  to  read  of,  aud 
must  have  been  beyond  words  difficult  to  live  in.  We  scarcely 
know  what  Sydney  really  did.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  were  many  honourable  men  in  England.  Failing  to 
excite  the  country  by  any  other  means,  we  cannot  help  seeing  now 
that  they  were  not  sorry  to  encourage  the  agitation  against 
Popery ;  they  certainly  were  not  opposed  to  accepting  the  aid  of 
Louis.  He  might  be  sincere,  Charles  was  not.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  clear  whether  Sydney  accepted  money  from  Barillon,  we 
think  that  he  did ;  but,  it  may  be  argued,  with  no  unworthy 
motives.  Lord  Russell,  who  wished  to  have  no  commerce  with 
people  who  could  be  gained  by  money,  was  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  general  rule.  The  struggle  was  far  from  being  one  of 
vice  against  virtue.  “  We  have  few  great  men,”  says  William  Russell, 
and  if  in  1883  the  principles  on  one  side  commend  themselves  to 
us,  the  practice  on  both  is,  on  the  whole,  nearly  equally  disgusting. 
Those  who  have  studied  this  period  will  admit  that  this  word  is 
not  too  strong.  Sydney  was  perfectly  justified  in  opposing  the 
Government,  and  the  Court  were  perfectly  justified  in  regarding 
the  country  party  as  men  who  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  The 
“  Rye  House  plot  ”  is  a  matter  of  history ;  there  probably  was 
plenty  of  discontent  and  sedition  iu  the  air,  and  as  probably,  per¬ 
haps,  Russell  and  Sydney  were  too  much  occupied  in  maturing- 
greater  plans  to  care  for  such  petty  intrigues.  However,  it  was 
sufficient,  the  excuse  was  found,  or  made,  for  ridding  the  King  of 
powerful  enemies.  We  do  not  blame  Charles  in  the  least.  It  is 
the  logical  result  of  arbitrary  mon  archy  that  it  must  cut  down 
“  the  highest  poppies  ”  in  time  of  danger. 

“The  year  1683,”  says  Lord  J.  Russell  in  1820,  “was  nearly 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  England.”  It  was  an  eventful  year  for 
Europe,  when  the  Turkish  power  received  such  a  defeat  at  Vienna, 
Colbert  died  in  France,  and  Russell  and  Sydney  were  executed  in 
England.  In  our  country  the  times  were  out  of  joint  when  such 
men  could  be  forced  into  opposition  to  law  and  order,  “as  it 
appeared  by  custom  establish.”  Sydney  thoroughly  approved  of 
the  Parliamentary  opposition,  and,  like  the  others,  was  glad  to 
see  the  Prince  of  Orange  visit  England  in  1681. 

But  dark  days  were  at  hand.  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland,  and 
died  there  ;  Louis  did  not  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  party.  All 
was  stormy  in  the  prospects  of  the  Opposition,  whose  leaders  were 
implicated  in  a  plot,  which,  supposing  it  to  have  existed  on  their 
part,  would  have  been  “  worse  than  a  crime — a  blunder.”  Russell 
suffered  in  July  1683  ;  Sydney  was  brought  to  trial  in  November, 
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after  several  months’  imprisonment.  Lord  Howard,  of  whom 
Charles  himself  declared  that  he  was  such  a  rogue  that  he  did  not 
helieve  that  any  conspirators  would  trust  him,  was  the  chief  wit¬ 
ness  in  both  cases.  Sydney  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  rebellion,  for  sending  Aaron  Smith  to  the  Scots  to  obtain 
their  co-operation,  for  being  at  a  treasonable  meeting  on  June  30th, 
and  for  writing  that  “the  King  was  subject  unto  the  law  of  God 
as  he  is  a  King  ;  to  the  people  that  makes  him  a  King,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  King  ”  “  and  must  be  content  to  submit  his  interest 

to  theirs.”  .  .  .  “  We  may  therefore  change  or  take  away  Kings,” 
&c.  Sydney  certainly  held  such  views,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  as  times  went,  even  if  the  law  had  to  be  a  little  strained, 
the  Court  held  it  necessary  to  do  away  with  him. 

The  trial  itself  is  fairly  well  known  ;  Sydney  defended  himself 
with  moderation  and  ability,  and  men.  of  any  political  party  will 
probably  now  agree  in  the  summary  given  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
lie  was  tried  by  a  jury,  many  of  whom  were  not  freeholders. 
The  first  witnesses  were  Rumsey  and  West,  each  of  whom  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  heard  what  he  knew  from  the  other.  Lord  Howard 
was  the  only  direct  witness,  and  the  evidence  required  by 
law  was  filled  up  with  a  MS.  book  written  some  years  before 
relating  to  conspiracies  against  Nero  and  Caligula.  Rut  evidence 
matters  not  wherever  it  is  a  duel  a  outrance  between  King  and 
country,  even  in  England,  and,  as  Parliament  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  reversed  the  sentence,  the  most  staunch  upholder  of  the 
State  may  believe  that  it  was  what  we  commonly  call  a  judicial 
murder.  Some  short  notes  on  details  of  his  trial  may  perhaps 
serve  to  confirm  the  favourable  view  of  Sydney’s  principles. 
Barillon  had  before  said: — “  The  Sieur  Algernon  Sydney  is  a  man 
of  great  views  and  very  high  designs,  which  tend  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  republic.”  Sydney  points  out  that  the  libel  complained 
of  is  in  answer  to  Sir  R.  Filmore’s  book,  written  to  prove  that  the 
King  is  bound  by  no  law,  and  that  even  Cromwell  could  not  bear 
the  doctrine,  “  Possession  is  the  right  to  power,”  though  he  was  a 
tyrant.  “  You  need  not  wonder  that  I  call  him  tyrant ;  I  did  so 
every  day  in  his  life,  and  acted  against  him  too.”  He  dictated  his 
apology  or  defence  to  Ducas,  in  which  he  sums  up  his  life,  and 
shows  how  he  was  warned  that,  if  taken,  he  should  infallibly  be 
condemned  “  before  such  judges  and  juryes”  as  he  “should  be 
tryed  by.”  “  I  think  I  may  say  I  did  once  save  his  [the  King’s] 
life,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  endeavoured  to  take  it  away.”  The 
judge  seemed  to  lay  “very  much  weight  ou  the  old  cause,  with 
which  I  am  so  well  satisfyed  as  contentedly  to  dye  for  it.”  Sydney 
had  long  ago  indignantly  denied  that  he  was  an  “  atheist,”  and  it 
was  not  out  of  mere  compliance  with  fashion  that  he  penned  the 
fervent  prayer  with  which  he  concluded. 

He  was  executed  on  December  7,  16S3.  As  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block  the  executioner,  as  was  customary,  asked  “  if  he 
would  rise  again  ?  ”  “  Not  till  the  resurrection  of  the  just,”  said 

Sydney,  giving  the  word  to  “  Strike !  ”  Politics  are  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  closest  study  of  his 
life,  letters,  and  works  only  serves  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  he 
was  what  Charles  II.  himself  called  Algernon  Sydney,  “  hoinme 
de  cosur  et  d’esprit.” 


EXIT  ME.  BRADLAUGH. 

ITE  State  trial  which  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
furnished  another  example  of  the  great  truth  that  English 
law,  though  its  methods  may  sometimes  give  occasion  for  cavilling 
to  the  hasty,  and  material  for  the  lower  forms  of  merriment  to 
the  facetious,  “  makes”  on  the  whole  “  for  righteousness  ”  in  most 
senses  of  the  word.  Law  is  necessarily  intricate,  and  has  many 
subtleties  and  windings.  Accordingly  it  often  happens  that 
people  who  wish  to  do  something  manifestly  out  of  accordance 
with  the  broad  and  plain  dictates  of  common  sense  imagine  that 
by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  they  may  prove  it  to  be  lawful.  They 
plunge  into  the  ramifications  of  legal  science  hoping  that  the 
labyrinth  -will  lead  them  to  the  opposite  conclusion  from  that 
which  they  wish  to  avoid ;  and,  after  following  out  the  various 
windings,  they  emerge  just  where  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  followed  the  straight  path  pointed  out  by  good  sense  and 
commonplace  expediency.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  costs  or 
penalties,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  what  has  befallen  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  in  the  present  instance,  and  we  propose  to  show,  for 
the  confusion  of  the  wrongheaded  and  the  edification  of  the 
well-disposed,  the  steps  by  which  so  satisfactory  a  result  was 
arrived  at. 

The  common  sense  of  the  matter — that  is  to  say,  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  by  a  person  with  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  and  no  particular  prejudices  either  way — was  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  A  person  who  marches  up  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  defiance  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and  gives  a 
burlesque  performance  of  swearing  allegiance  all  by  himself,  does 
not  take  the  oath  properly ;  and  an  Atheist,  to  put  it  broadly, 
cannot  take  an  oath  at  all,  because  no  one  can  swear  by  what  he 
does  not  believe  in.  That  is  what  suggests  itself  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  and  the  result  of  a  very  long  trial,  in  which  the  whole  matter 
in  all  its  bearings  was  exhaustively  probed,  is  to  establish  that  that 
is  a  very  accurate  statement,  in  popular  terms,  of  the  law  of 
England.  The  case  for  the  Crown  was  naturally  short.  The 
Attorney-General  stated  the  two  propositions  indicated  above, 
showed  that  there  was  ample  authority  in  law  for  each  of  them, 
and  proved  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  more  or  less  within 
every  one’s  recollection,  and  which,  with  a  characteristic  excep¬ 
tion  to  be  noticed  presently,  were  not  in  dispute.  This  lasted  one 


day,  and  then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  began.  The  inexperienced  imagined 
that  a  couple  of  days  or  thereabouts  ought  to  suffice  for  him ; 
but,  like  science,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  “moved,  but  slowly,  slowly, 
creeping  on  from  point  to  point,”  and,  as  in  the  case  of  another 
hero  of  poetic  fiction,  “  the  points  that  he  made  were  ” — in  respect 
of  number,  at  any  rate — “  quite  frightful  to  see.”  What  with 
this,  and  what  with  the  innumerable  sotto  voce  conversations 
between  the  occupants  of  the  Bench  which  were  necessary  to 
produce  the  ultimate  happy  concurrence  of  their  views,  and  what 
with  the  unfortunate  attack  of  lumbago  to  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  fell  a  victim  between  the  arguments  and  the  summing- 
up,  the  trial  was  eventually  spread  over  considerably  more  than 
a  fortnight.  A  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  points  will 
suffice.  First  he  asserted  that  his  administration  of  the  oath 
to  himself  was  not  irregular.  The  prosecution  had  proved  that 
when  he  came  to  the  table  the  Speaker  had  risen  from  his  chair 
and  called  “  Order,  order,”  and  that  by  the  practice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  this  action  had  put  a  stop  to  the  enactment  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  whatever.  But  Mr.  Bradlaugh  suggested  that  while  he 
was  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath  the  Speaker  had  momen¬ 
tarily  replaced  his  august  person  in  the  chair,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  oath  was  taken  while  the  Speaker  was  “  in  his  chair  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  and  the 
regulations  of  the  House.  In  support  of  this  view  he  called  his 
colleague  in  the  representation  of  Northampton,  who  stated  his 
recollection  to  be  that,  while  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  going  through 
his  performance,  the  Speaker  had  sat  down  and  made  a  memo¬ 
randum  for  his  own  use— in  despair,  presumably,  of  preventing 
the  disobedience  to  his  implied  order,  upon  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  resolutely  bent.  The  gratitude  of  the  public  is  due  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  for  a  charmingly  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  elegant  diversion  provided  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Tom  Collins  taking  the  oath  and  his 
seat  for  Knaresborough.  “  The  whole  thing  was  so  short,”  said 
Mr.  Labouchere,  with  a  pathetic  cadence  in  his  voice,  “  the 
Speaker  said  ‘  Order,  order,’  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  spoke,  and 
the  other  members  shouted,  and  Mr.  Collins  swore.”  The  jury 
eventually  made  short  work  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  contention  on 
this  head ;  finding  that  the  Speaker  did  not  resume  his  seat  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  oath,  which 
indeed  was  obvious  enough.  As  to  his  capacity  to  swear  Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s  contentions  were  innumerable,  but  they  were  all  alike 
in  character.  Here  are  two  of  them  taken  at  random.  The 
House  of  Commons  once,  by  317  votes  to  18,  refused  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  disqualified  from  swearing,  and  therefore 
they  said  he  was  qualified.  If  this  was  an  accurate  account 
of  what  happened,  the  inference  would  of  course  be  a  false  one. 
But  what  did  happen  was  this.  Mr.  Lahouchere  moved  for  a 
new  writ  for  Northampton  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  unlawfully  prevented  from  sitting.  To  this  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  setting  forth  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  in¬ 
competent  to  swear  because  he  had  no  religious  belief.  This 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  then  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  motion  was  amended  by  leaving  out  the  assertion 
that  Sir.  Bradlaugh  was  unlawfully  prevented  from  taking  his 
seat,  and  the  motion  so  amended  was  rejected  by  317  to  18,  the 
majority  of  299  being  really  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  not  for 
him.  Again,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  argued  that  every  natural-born  sub¬ 
ject  who  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  make  an  affirmation  is  legally 
presumed  to  be  capable  of  swearing  allegiance,  because  various 
statutes,  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  said  that  every 
one  must  swear  allegiance  when  lawfully  required.  The  answer 
to  this  of  course  is  that  the  question  of  capacity  to  take  an  oath 
did  not  arise  under  these  statutes,  because  there  were  at  that  time 
no  atheists,  or  if  there  were  they  were  disposed  of  by  methods 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  probably  not  wish  to  see  revived, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  statutes  was  simply  to  secure  fidelity  to 
the  king.  Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
sought  to  prove  that  a  belief  in  God  was  not  necessary  to  an 
oath,  and  that  he  could  swear  as  well  as  other  people.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  express  authorities  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
asked  if  oaths  have  no  element  of  religion  in  them,  what  is 
the  use  of  providing  affirmations  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
and  how  can  Quakers,  or  any  one  else,  object  to  taking  oaths 
on  religious  grounds  ?  But  the  most  instructive  and  delightful 
thing  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  address  was  his  argument  that,  even 
granting  that  atheists  cannot  swear,  he  was  not  proved  to  be 
an  atheist.  The  spectacle  of  the  chosen  champion  of  aggressive 
atheism  insisting  that,  for  anything  the  jury  knew,  he  might 
attach  just  the  same  importance  to  an  oath  that  other  people  do, 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  inspiriting  to  his  followers, 
and  was  eminently  calculated  to  establish  permanently  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  martyr  in  the  first  cause  of  No-God.  Unhappily  the 
proposition  was  one  which  could  not  be  maintained  in  fact.  The 
following  questions  put  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  by  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  answers  which  he 
voluntarily  made  to  them,  place  that  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  reproduce  them  here  because  they  show,  in  a  manner  equally 
clear  and  edifying,  what  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  opinions  are  and  to  what 
straits  of  evasion  (to  say  no  more),  aud  final  silence,  a  man  is  re¬ 
duced  when  he  tries  at  the  same  time  to  wear  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  and  to  escape  from  its  disagreeable  consequences : — 

107.  Do  you  attach  any  express  or  particular  meaning  to  the  words  “I 
swear”? — The  meaning  that  I  attach  to  them  is  that  they  are  a  pledge 
upon  my  conscieuce  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  1  am  making. 
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108.  JBut  a  pledge  given,  may  I  ask  to  whom  ? — A  pledge  given  to  the 
properly-constituted  authorities,  whoever  they  may  he,  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  it  from  me. 

109.  Do  you  attribute  any  more  meaning  to  these  words  than  a  pledge  to 
human  beings  around  you  ? — I  attach  no  more  meaning  to  these  words  than 
1  do  to  a  pledge  to  human  beings  authorized  by  law  to  take  such  a  pledge 
from  me.  under  similar  solemn  circumstances. 

no.  But  the  solemn  circumstances  are,  I  suppose,  the  mere  mundane 
circumstances? — The  statutory  circumstances — I  meant  “solemn”  simply 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  statutory  circumstances.  I  meant  to  distinguish 
between  that  and  mere  conversation. 

114.  Do  you  attribute  any  greater  weight  or  any  meaning  to  the  words 
“  I  swear,”  and  to  the  fact  of  kissing  the  hook,  beyond  the  words  of  ordinary 
promise  ? — Not  beyond  the  words  of  ordinary  promise  made  under  statutory 
obligation. 

152.  Do  you  consider  that  if  you  use  tbe  words  “  I  swear”  you  appeal  to 
a  God  ? — I  consider  that  1  take  an  oath  which  is  binding  upon  my  honour 
and  conscience. 

153.  Without  any  reference  to  God? — I  consider  that  I  take  an  oath 
which  is  binding  on  my  honour  and  conscience. 

178.  If  you  are  permitted  to  take  the  oath,  do  you  intend  the  Committee 
to  understand  and  believe  that  it  will  be  bindiug  upon  your  conscience  as 
an  oath  ? — Yes. 

179.  In  taking  such  oath,  do  you  consider  yourself  as  appealing  to  some 
Supreme  Being  as  a  witness  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth  ? — I  submit 
that,  having  said  that  I  regard  the  oath  as  binding  upon  my  conscience, 
this  Committee  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  to  further  interrogate  my 
conscience. — llepurt  of  the  Select  Committee,  June  1S80,  p.  20. 

It  is  clear  tliat  the  Answer  to  Question  178  ran  only  have  been 
given  by  wilfully  construing  tbe  qualification  “As  an  oath  ”  in  a 
sense  contrary  to  that  intended  by  the  questioner.  Tbe  suggestion 
that  these  answers  were  consistent  with  a  belief  in  religion  was 
bad  enough,  but  Mr.  Bradlaugk  bad  to  descend  to  a  worse  depth 
still.  He  actually  asserted  that,  proving  him  to  have  been  an 
atheist  in  1880  was  no  evidence  of  his  being  one  in  1884.  To 
this  the  answer  was  very  simple.  He  was  a  competent  witness 
in  the  case,  and  if  he  had  changed  his  mind,  lie  could  have 
proved  it  in  a  moment.  He  did  not  do  so  because  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind.  On  this  part  of  the  case  Mr.  Justice 
Grove,  differing  from  his  colleagues,  told  the  jury  that  they 
ought  not  to  let  the  fact  of  the  defendant’s  silence  weigh  with 
them  in  their  decision,  or  increase  the  value  of  the  positive 
evidence  given  by  the  Crown.  He  might  as  well  have  said 
that  they  were  not  to  take  the  law  of  gravitation  into  account. 
Human  beiDgs  must,  in  a  general  way,  be  pronounced  to  be  sane. 
The  fact  that  the  one  man  to  whose  interest  it  is  to  prove  a  fact 
about  himself  could  prove  it  if  it  were  true,  and  refuses  to  try,  is 
as  relevant  to  its  truth  as  anything  can  he.  As  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  this  is  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  law,  it  has  been 
allirmed  and  acted  upon  over  and  over  again  by  every  judge  that 
ever  sat  on  tbe  bench,  with  the  exception,  as  it  now  appears,  of 
Mr.  Justice  Grove.  There  was  one  gleam  of  hope  for  Mr. 
Bradlatigh  when  the  jury,  after  nearly  three  hours’  deliberation, 
found  that  “the  physical  position  of  the  Speaker”  was  a  sedentary 
one;  but  this  they  hastened  to  qualify  as  described  above,  and 
upon  every  other  issue  left  to  them  they  found  without  reserve  for 
the  Crown. 

The  general  results  of  this  trial  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  it 
establishes  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  cannot  lawfully  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  cannot  make  an  affirmation,  because  there 
is  no  law  empowering  him  to  do  so.  He  cannot  take  an  oath, 
because  he  has  put  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries  to  prove  that 
he  is  a  person  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
upon  whose  conscience,  therefore,  an  oath,  in  the  natural  straight¬ 
forward  meaning  of  the  word,  has  no  binding  effect.  Even  if  he 
were  to  take  the  oath  in  the  regular  way  in  some  future  House  of 
Commons,  it  would,  we  apprehend,  he  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  sue  him  for  penalties  the  first  time  he  sat  or  voted. 
If  he  entertains  any  confident  anticipation  of  procuring  a  general 
Affirmation  Act  for  his  personal  benefit,  he  is  very  sanguine.  Except 
as  it  affects  the  decency  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  this  result 
is  certainly  not  very  important;  for  it  is  not,  general  principles 
apart,  a  matter  of  moment  to  anybody  whether  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh  is  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it.  But  there  is  another 
result  which  is  important,  in  so  far  as  it  is  always  well  that  the 
public  should  bo  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  notorious 
persons.  No  one  can  have  followed  the  course  of  the  recent  pro¬ 
ceedings  without  perceiving  how  much  and  how  little  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  in  a  cause  there  is  about  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  We  have  seen  to  what  lengths  of  conformity  the 
professional  nonconformist  can  go  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his 
ambition,  and  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  hope  that  some  at 
least  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  followers  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to 
his  true  character.  He  cannot  quite  say  he  believes  in  God,  because 
it  is  his  whole  political  mission  to  say  he  does  not.  But  he  is  not 
too  proud  to  do  his  best  to  make,  first  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
then  a  special  jury,  think  that  perhaps  he  does,  when  he  hopes  to 
get  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  it.  We  are  tempted,  in  conclusion,  to 
paraphrase  the  concluding  sentence  of  M.  Sardou’s  celebrated 
comedy  : — “  Ce  n’est  ni  Vive  Bradlaugh  !  ni  A  has  Bradlaugh ! 
niiiis  Boujour,  31.  Bradlaugh  !  ” 


CHOLERA  AND  CHOLERA  SCARES. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  cholera  has  reappeared  in 
Europe.  The  whisper,  half-smothered  at  Toulon  a  week  ago, 
is  now  the  shriek  of  a  whole  continent,  and  every  question  settled 
by  tho  Conference  of  1874  is  opened  up  afresh  to-day.  This  Con¬ 
ference  met  to  decide  the  “  Origin  and  Mode  of  Transmission  ”  of 


a  disease  which  swept  off  a  million  persons  in  Europe  between 
1869  and  1872;  but  the  scientific  value  of  its  decisions  and  the 
hygienic  value  of  its  recommendations  are  at  present  unknown 
quantities.  Its  first  decision  was  arrived  at  in  defiance  of  all 
opposing  facts,  and  represents  a  theory  which  receives  no  support 
from  the  phenomena  to  which  it  relates,  for  it  declares  that  “  Asiatic 
cholera  susceptible  of  spreading  (epidemically)  is  spontaneously 
developed  in  India,  and  when  it  breaks  out  in  other  countries,  it 
has  always  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  that  it  is  not 
endemic  in  any  other  country  but  India.”  No  one  has  ever  dis¬ 
covered  how  cholera  was  introduced  into  Europo  in  1830,  nor  how 
it  reached  America  in  1832,  and  the  reason  of  its  appearance  in 
China  in  1862  is  still  a  mystery.  Every  clfort  to  prove  im¬ 
portation  into  Egypt  in  1883  has  failed,  the  evidence  in  some 
instances  being  valueless  and  in  others  even  ridiculous.  Yet  it  was 
of  necessity  imported  into  one  and  all  of  these  countries,  because  the 
Conference  of  1874  unanimously  said  it  could  originate  in  none  of 
them.  Now  it  has  appeared  at  Toulon  and  spread  to  3Iarseilles. 
Imported  or  endemic  f  is  once  more  the  question  in  every  anxious 
mind;  and  again  the  echo  comes,  “  Imported,  because  the  Confer¬ 
ence  said  it  always  must  he.”  But  no  sooner  has  the  effort  to 
prove  the  importation  failed  than  the  reassuring  voice  of  M.  Fauvel 
is  heard  in  Paris,  declaring  the  disease  is  of  sporadic  type,  a  form 
of  cholerine,  choleriform,  or  cholera  nostras — of  anything,  in  fact, 
hut  Asiatic  cholera  itself.  Just  as  M.  Fauvel,  being  in  Paris  in 
1883,  pronounced  endemic  cholera  in  Egypt  an  impossibility, 
while  others,  being  in  Egypt,  declared  they  had  witnessed  and 
attended  many  cases;  so,  being  still  in  Paris  in  18S4,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  unimported  outbreak  at  Toulon  non-Asiatic,  while 
those  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  declare  the  opposite.  31.  Fauvel 
has  his  host  of  followers  in  and  outside  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  he  has  at  his  back  the  decision  of  the  Conference ; 
hut  he  has  against  him  a  large  majority  of  those  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  against  him 
what  seems  to  he  the  evidence  of  common  sense.  As  long  as  so- 
called  Asiatic  cholera  is  held  to  he  a  disease  of  Asiatic  importation 
only,  so  long  will  its  appearance  in  any  other  country  remain  an 
awful  mystery.  A  mystery  suggests  a  something  fearsome,  and  a 
mysterious  enemy  is  one  of  which  the  bravest  may  be  afraid ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  why  a  part  of  Europe  now  cries  out  in  fear,  and 
then  lies  down  in  hiding  behind  a  hedge  of  quarantines  and 
cordons.  It  is  the  old,  old  cry,  “  The  cholera  is  near  and  we  must 
not  let  it  in  ;  on  with  the  quarantines  and  out  with  the  cordons, 
and  never  mind  the  rest.”  Then  comes  the  interval,  with  its 
conviction  of  security,  its  sensation  of  repose,  and  then  the  cry 
becomes  a  scream  as  cholera  appears  in  the  dirtiest,  most  neglected 
seaport  it  can  find. 

The  last  fourteen  years  have  taught  as  little  as  the  years 
preceding  them  ;  and  the  Continent  wages  war  against  the 
cholera  with  sticks  and  staves  and  holy  incantation  as  of  yore. 
The  ostrich  has  again  caught  sight  of  his  enemy,  just  in  time 
to  hide  his  head  in  the  nearest  sand.  All  this  is  very  sad  and 
very  terrible,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  wonderful.  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  cholera  is  such  a  mysterious  disease,  the 
only  answer  we  can  find  is  that  a  certain  section  of  the  medical 
profession  has  decided  it  to  be  so,  and  the  majority  of  the  public 
lias  accepted  the  decision.  Gross  unsanitary  conditions  of 
country  and  people,  impure  water  supply,  and  peculiar  atmo¬ 
spherical  conditions,  produce  a  disease  tbe  exact  equivalent  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  all  respects  but  one ;  and  the  one  it  lacks  is 
mystery.  Its  symptoms  may  be  the  same,  its  destructive  power 
equal,  but  its  origin  is  simpler,  its  mode  of  progress  plain,  its 
whole  too  free  from  mystery,  to  make  it  Asiatic.  The  greater  part 
of  Europe  is  probably  at  this  moment  dominated  by  a  phantom 
foe  and  preparing  to  fight  against  it,  while  a  real  enemy  is  in  her 
midst.  The  phantom  is  the  imported  Asiatic  cholera  ;  the  reality 
the  filth  of  the  towns  aud  tbe  folly  of  the  people.  England  may 
escape  as  she  has  escaped  before,  and  congratulate  herself  while 
she  sympathizes  with  others;  or  she  may  suffer  with  the  rest. 
The  atmospherical  conditions  of  the  past  six  weeks  have  put  her 
sanitary  arrangements  to  a  strong  test,  and  a  continuance  of  these 
conditions  may  show  where  she  is  weak.  Cholera  may  then 
make  itself  known  here ;  but  if  it  does,  we  will  venture  to 
prophesy  it  will  not  be  brought  to  us,  but  will  arise  amongst 
us  of  its  own  accord  and  by  reason  of  our  neglect.  One  fact 
seems  a  well-established  one  in  connexion  with  this  disease — 
it  will  not  arise  de  novo  in  a  clean  place  ;  and  the  accidental 
introduction  of  a  cholera  patient  in  a  clean  town  which  has 
perfect  sanitary  appliances,  and  is  occupied  by  a  rational  popu¬ 
lation,  need  occasion  no  alarm.  Now  that  every  plumber  and 
glazier  has  converted  himself  into  a  sanitary  engineer,  and  even 
pleasure-seekers  forsake  the  theatres  for  sanitary  exhibitions, 
there  ought  to  he  some  result  in  the  way  of  sanitation  which 
should  mean  security.  It  was  the  shocking  condition  of 
Damietta  which  occasioned  the  epidemic  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Egypt,  and  Toulon  is  the  Damietta  of  France.  3Ve  may  expect 
to  discover  within  a  short  time  the  Damietta  of  Spain;  for  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  sanitary  precautions  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  sacrificed  to  a  middle-age  superstition,  no  country  more 
intent  upon  making  an  effort  to  fight  a  phantom.  There  is  at 
Calcutta  a  temple  devoted  to  the  Goddess  of  Cholera,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  a  curious  idol.  This  consists  of  a  carcass,  with  a  vulture 
preying  upon  it,  and  the  bird  supports  the  goddess,  Oola  Behee, 
who  sits  with  her  hands  folded.  On  the  right  is  Munsha,  the 
Goddess  of  Serpents,  and  near  her  Shira,  the  destroying  prin¬ 
ciple;  on  the  left  is  Sheetola,  the  Goddess  of  Small-pox,  and 
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Shusthee,  the  Goddess  of  Children.  A  memorial  in  every  way 
more  suited  to  the  present  day  is  suggested  by  the  attitude  of 
Spain.  It  should  represent  a  hi  thy  town,  with  a  cordon  round  it, 
and  Oola  Behee  rising  in  the  midst  of  an  idle  people. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  FRANCE. 

PAUL  LEROY-BEAULIEU  has  just  contributed  to  the 
•  Economiste  Franqais  three  articles,  in  which  he  makes  a 
new  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  France.  As  there  is  no  Income-tax 
in  France,  the  task  is  more  difficult  than  in  other  highly-civilized 
countries,  and  the  author  hints  that  after  all  the  result  arrived  at 
is  of  less  worth  than  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be.  In  the  first 
place,  as  he  points  out,  our  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  a  country 
varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  rate  at  which  property  is  capi¬ 
talized.  For  example,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  introducing  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  the  other  day,  showed  in  a  very  striking  way  how 
great  has  been  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Irish  land  during  the  past 
few  years.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  exceptional  case  ;  but  to  a  smaller 
extent  there  has  been  a  considerable  depreciation  of  land  all  over 
"Western  Europe.  In  England  itself  and  also  in  France  the  selling 
price  of  land  at  present  i3  much  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
But  the  wealth  of  a  country  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
understood  means  the  capital  that  would  be  realized  supposing 
the  whole  property  of  the  country  could  be  turned  into  cash.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  tendency  in  modem  times  has  been  to 
raise  the  capital  value  of  property  generally.  The  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  while  peace  is  maintained  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  prices  of  investments,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  If,  therefore,  peace  is 
maintained  in  Europe  for  another  generation  or  two,  with  only 
such  brief  interruptions  as  have  occurred  in  our  own  time,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  capital  value  of  property  will  increase  very 
considerably.  But  an  increase  in  capital  value  of  this  kind  is  of 
less  real  importance  than  at  first  sight  it  seems.  Except  where  a 
country  is  actually  deteriorating  in  material  condition,  its  people 
live  upon  income,  not  upon  capital.  The  real  measure  of  ihe 
wealth  of  a  country  is  its  income.  But  the  income  may  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  at  a  different  rate  from  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  the  capital  value  of  the  property,  or  even,  for  awhile, 
may  remain  stationary.  There  is  much  thruth  in  these  obser¬ 
vations  ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole  truth.  An  inquiry  into  the 
wealth  of  a  country  has  two  important  uses.  If  it  is  carried  over 
a  sufficient  number  of  years,  it  shows  the  way  the  country  is  pro¬ 
gressing  in  wealth  and  at  what  rate,  at  least  approximately.  And, 
furthermore,  an  estimate  of  its  wealth  gives  us  a  measiu'e  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  But,  that  our 
estimate  may  be  useful  for  both  of  these  purposes,  we  should  have 
some  idea  of  how  much  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  wealth  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  rate  at  which  we  capitalize,  and  how  much 
also  is  due  to  a  more  efficient  system  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  collecting  the  information  on  which  we  base  our  estimate. 

As  there  is  no  Income-tax  in  France,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  bases 
his  estimate  in  the  first  place  upon  the  Succession-duty  returns, 
which  go  back  to  the  year  1826  and  come  down  to  the  year  1882. 
The  returns  therefore  cover  fifty-six  years,  and  thus  afford  a 
valuable  means  of  forming  the  kind  of  estimate  which  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  undertakes.  Like  all  other  returns  of  the  kind,  they  are 
faulty  in  this  respect,  that  the  taxpayers  of  course  to  some 
extent  defraud  the  revenue.  But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  makes  no  deduction  on  account  of  debts,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  assumes  that  the  diminution  due  to  the  first  cause  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  due  to  the  second,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  duties  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate.  Another 
objection  is  that  mortality  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  that  in 
one  year  there  may  be  more  deaths  of'  rich  people  than  in  another. 
This  objection  might  be  met  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  series  of 
years,  and  if  the  years  were  numerous  enough  to  include  years  of 
inflation  and  years  of  depression,  we  should  also  to  some  extent  get 
rid  of  the  objection  due  to  the  difference  in  prices  referred  to  above. 
As  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  does  not  attempt  to  measure  the  growth  of 
the  wealth  of  France  during  the  fifty-six  years  covered  by  the 
returns,  he  contents  himself  with  taking  the  year  1882  as  the  basis 
of  his  calculations,  and  he  does  so  the  more  readily  because  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  year  is  a  fairly  average  one  between  the  period 
when  prices  were  inflated  by  a  speculative  mania  and  the  present 
period,  when  they  are  unduly  depressed  by  various  unfavourable 
economic  influences.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  before 
going  further,  that  in  the  year  1826  the  total  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  subject  to  Succession-duty  in  France  amounted  to  little 
more  than  53V  millions  sterling;  while  in  1S82  they  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeded  201  millions  sterling.  There  was  thus  in  the  fifty-six 
years  an  increase  of  147^  millions  sterling,  or  275  per  cent.;  in 
other  words,  the  properties  subject  to  Succession-duties  in  France 
have  nearly  quadrupled  in  value  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  this  it  might  hastily  be  inferred  that  since  1826  the  wealth  of 
France  has  about  doubled  in  each  generation;  but  the  real  increase 
has  been  very  much  less — firstly,  because  many  kinds  of  property 
were  exempt  from  the  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  which 
have  been  subjected  to  it  since,  more  especially  since  the  Franco- 
German  War ;  secondly,  because  the  method  of  collecting  the 
duties  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  half-century ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  prices,  more  especially  of  land  and  Stock  Ex¬ 


change  securities,  have  risen  greatly  since  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
Nevertheless,  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  all  these  accounts,  it 
is  evident  that  the  growth  of  wealth  in  France  during  the  half- 
century  has  been  enormous.  It  has  been  very  great  ever  since 
the  fail  of  the  Empire.  In  1869,  the  last  complete  year  of  the 
Empire,  the  total  value  of  the  properties  subject  to  the  duties  was 
barely  145-j-  millions  sterling;  in  1882  it  exceeded,  as  we  said 
above,  201  millions  sterling.  In  the  thirteen  years,  therefore,  there 
was  an  increase  of  55A  millions  sterling,  which  would  represent 
more  than  2,000  millions  sterling  added  to  the  wealth  of  France, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  108  millions  sterling  per  annum.  But  to 
return  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  estimate.  Assuming  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  subject  to  Succession-duty  in  1882  represents  the  mean  value 
of  the  property  that  passes  from  one  generation  to  another  annually 
at  the  present  time,  he  multiplies  that  value  by  the  average  life  of 
a  generation  to  get  at  the  total  property  that  passes  from  pre¬ 
decessor  to  successor  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  total  wealth  of  France  ;  and  lie  finds  that  it  amounts 
to  8,745  millions  sterling.  He  then  checks  this  result  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  inquiry  lately 
made  by  the  Finance  Ministry  into  the  value  of  the  land  and 
houses  of  France ;  and  he  furthermore  offers  an  estimate  of 
the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  and  trade  ;  while  the  various 
Stock  Exchange  lists  inform  him  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  invested  in  securities  of  all  kinds.  He  arrives  thus  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  estimate  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  total  wealth  of  France  at  present  amounts  to  no  more  at 
the  outside  than  188  milliards  of  francs,  or  7,520  millions  sterling. 
Even  this  figure  he  is  inclined  to  think  too  high,  his  own  opinion 
being  that  the  real  wealth  is  about  180  milliards  of  francs,  or  7,200 
millions  sterling.  In  this  sum  is  included  the  national  debt  of 
France,  amounting  to  about  800  millions  sterling ;  so  that,  if  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  right,  the  actual  wealth  of  France  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6,400  millions  sterling.  For  we  need  hardly  point  out  that 
the  national  debt,  while  it  is  wealth  to  the  individual  holders  of 
Rentes,  is  not  wealth  to  the  community  generally,  but  a  mortgage 
upon  the  property  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  liability  and 
not  an  asset. 

In  this  estimate  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  differs  materially  from 
other  economists,  and  more  particularly  from  M.  de  Foville, 
whose  inquiry  into  this  subject  we  noticed  in  these  columns  some 
years  ago,  and  whose  competence  is  at  least  as  great  as  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s  ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  M.  de 
Foville’s  estimate  rather  than  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  many  respects  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  is  wrong  in  his  mode  of  calculation,  and  that  he 
materially  underestimates  the  value  of  some  classes  of  property. 
For  example,  the  Finance  Ministry,  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
value  of  the  landed  property  of  France  under  the  Act  of  1879, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  value  of  that  property 
is  about  9r-l  milliards  of  francs,  or  3,660  millions  sterling; 
but  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  would  reduce  the  figure  to  from  70  to  80 
milliards ;  that  is,  to  from  2,800  to  3,200  millions  sterling.  His 
mistake  originates  in  a  confusion  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  value.  The  value  of  a  thing  clearly  is  what  it  will  fetch  ; 
in  other  words,  the  value  is  what  people  are  willing  to  give  for 
it.  But  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  seems  to  understand  by  the  word 
the  price  that  would  be  received  by  a  seller.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  indifferent  how  the  price  may  be  distributed.  To  di¬ 
minish  the  value  because  of  expenses  incidental  to  selling  is  no 
more  reasonable  than  to  diminish  it  because  the  seller  has  only 
a  life  use  or  a  partial  interest  in  the  land.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
in  fact,  is  a  pessimist.  lie  is  inclined  to  regard  the  present 
agricultural  and  commercial  depression  as  likely  to  last,  and  he 
assumes,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  property  in  France  will  in 
the  future  be  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  that, 
therefore,  preceding  estimates  having  been  based  upon  temporarily 
inflated  prices  are  unduly  high,  and  that  the  real  riches  of  France 
are  much  less  than  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  In  these  con¬ 
clusions  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  The  long  series  of  bad 
harvests,  if  not  already  terminated,  must  come  to  an  end  sooner  or 
later,  and  even  the  phylloxera  itself  will  probably  be  checked  in 
its  ravages  ;  while  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  severity 
of  American  and  other  competition  will  diminish,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  European  farmers  will  enable  them  to  find 
other  means  of  turning  their  lands  to  the  best  account.  But,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  shown  above,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  phyl¬ 
loxera ,  in  spite  of  long-continued  bad  harvests,  and  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  Paris  panic  and  the  depression  of  trade  that  has  followed 
it,  the  savings  of  France  have  averaged  since  the  last  year  of  the 
Empire  about  108  millions  sterling.  The  real  savings  must  have 
been  very  much  higher,  since  the  territory  and  population  of 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  are 
much  smaller  new  than  they  were  then  ;  and,  therefore,  properly 
to  compare  1S69  with  1882,  we  ought  in  the  former  year  to  deduct 
the  wealth  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  evident  that,  if  French 
statesmen  were  capable  of  organizing  efficiently  the  entire  fight¬ 
ing  capacity  of  France,  she  would  still  be  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  nations  upon  earth;  while  her  productive  capacity  is 
enormous,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  capital  she  is  shown  to 
possess. 
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THE  LEIGH  COURT  AND  OTHER  GALLERIES. 

THE  interest  excited  by  tbe  display  at  Messrs.  Christie’s  last 
week  of  the  Leigh  Court  gallery  threw  all  other  exhibitions 
into  the  shade.  The  fine  names  in  the  catalogue  rather,  to  tell 
the  truth,  detracted  from  the  interest  of  the  pictures.  The  great 
Rubens,  “  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,”  for  example,  was  magni¬ 
ficent  and  wonderful,  but  not  the  kind  of  picture  anybody  would 
care  to  look  at  twice.  The  “  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,” 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain  portraits  of 
Rubens  himself,  of  Vandyke,  his  pupil,  and  also  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  failed  to  satisfy  the  critics.  There  was,  they  thought,  some 
Rubens  in  the  picture,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  school  of  Rubens. 
The  great  “  Holy  Family  and  St.  Francis  ”  of  the  same  artist 
was  better  liked.  It  was  a  curious  comment  on  the  state  both  of 
public  opinion  and  of  public  finance  that  all  these  pictures  are 
understood  to  have  been  bought  in  at  prices  below  what  they  cost 
many  years  ago.  The  “Holy  Family”  was  bid  up  to  5,000 
guineas,  the  “  St.  Paul  ”  to  3,300,  and  the  third  picture  to  1,785/. 
The  Altieri  Claudes  fared  little  better,  though  it  is  believed  that 
they  changed  hands.  They  were,  in  truth,  lovely  works,  and, 
though  both  showed  marks  of  “  restoration,”  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  dear  at  the  prices  they  fetched.  “  The  Sacrifice  to  Apollo  ” 
came  first.  The  landscape  background  was  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  picture,  which  some  of  us  may  remember  in  a  winter 
exhibition  thirteen  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Academy.  On  the 
spectator’s  left  is  a  white  marble  temple,  and  across  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  procession  is  being  formed,  aud  cattle  are  feeding, 
unmindful  of  the  fate  of  two  young  bulls  adorned  for  the  altar. 
“  The  Landing  of  /Eneas  ”  was  even  more  beautiful,  but  had  more 
look  of  “  restoration  ”  than  its  companion.  A  mighty  river  rolls 
through  the  background  to  the  distant  sea,  into  which  it  seems 
rather  to  fade  than  to  flow.  The  two  ships  of  /Eneas  are  in  the 
foreground  near  the  shore,  and  from  a  tall  castle  on  the  left  some 
soldiers  have  come  down  to  receive  the  hero.  In  the  immediate 
front  a  shepherd  and  his  flock  repose  under  the  shade  of  a 
clump  of  lofty  trees.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Claudes  cost 
the  Miles  family  12,000  guineas  many  years  ago.  The  first 
now  fetched  6,090 Z.,  and  the  second  3,990/.  There  were  two  other 
beautiful  landscapes  by  the  same  painter  in  the  sale.  Some 
interest  was  displayed  as  to  a  little  Raphael,  part  of  the  celebrated 
predellci  of  which  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  has  one  member  and 
the  Dulwich  Gallery  another.  It  represents  “  Christ  bearing 
His  Cross,”  and  was  sold  for  58SZ.  Another  so-called  Raphael, 
a  “  Holy  Family,”  which  claimed  to  represent  the  lost  Loretto 
picture,  was  knocked  down  at  the  high  price  for  such  a  poor  work 
of  630/.,  but  was  supposed  to  have  been  bought  in.  A  “  Venus 
and  Adonis,”  attributed,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  Titian,  was  also 
bought  in.  The  repainting  almost  everywhere,  and  the  absence 
through  fading  of  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  Titian's  colouring, 
conspired  to  deprive  it  of  a  greater  auction  value  than  1,680 
guineas.  A  great  “Vision  of  St.  John,”  by  a  master  once  highly 
esteemed,  Domenichino,  and  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  costliest 
canvases  in  the  collection,  was  knocked  down  at  the  nominal  price 
of  735/.  A  Matteo  Cerezo  was  much  admired.  It  represents 
the  “  Virgin  in  Adoration,”  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain  affectation,  is 
undoubtedly  a  finely-coloured  work,  and  by  a  Spanish  artist 
seldom  met  with.  It  went  for  682/.  10s.,  and  was  also  said  to 
have  been  reserved. 

Such  were  the  principal  items  in  this  celebrated  sale  ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  prices  that  a  good  picture  is  now  valued 
more  than  a  good  name  and  a  good  pedigree — a  healthy  sign  of 
improving  public  taste.  We  have  still  to  notice  the  live  paint¬ 
ings  obtained  for  the  National  Gallery,  and  to  congratulate  Sir 
Frederic  Burton  on  their  acquisition.  The  most  important  is  a 
small  “Holy  Family,”  attributed  in  the  Catalogue  to  Bellini.  It 
resembles  in  many  particulars  the  “  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,” 
called  a  Giorgione  in  Mr.  Beaumont’s  collection.  It  has  also  some 
resemblance  to  two  pictures  in  the  Uflizi  at  Florence,  the  “  Legend 
of  Moses”  and  the  “Judgment  of  Solomon,”  both  of  which  are 
also  attributed  by  good  critics  to  the  same  artist.  Still  more  does 
it  resemble  in  the  heads,  especially  those  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
Child,  the  celebrated  altar-piece  of  Castel  Franco,  which  still 
remains  in  the  church  of  Giorgione's  birthplace,  and  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  study  of  a  knight  in  armour,  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  Mr.  Rogers,  is  the  sketch  for  a  figure  of  St. 
George  which  stands  to  the  right  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  in  colour,  treatment,  and  especially  in  the  portraiture 
of  certain  models,  this  acknowledged  picture  should  seem  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Beaumont  “  Adoration,”  the  two  Florentine 
pictures,  and  this  charming  little  “  Bellini  ”  from  Leigh  Court, 
which  has  been  acquired  for  383/.  5s.  Sir  F.  Burton  also 
bought  a  fine  Caspar  Poussin,  described  in  the  Catalogue  as 
the  “  Calling  of  Abraham,”  but  evidently  an  illustration  of 
1  Kings  xix.  11-13 — the  Vision  of  Elijah  on  Iloreb.  It  is  a  tine 
study  of  a  storm,  the  figures,  though  appropriate,  being  merely 
accessorial.  The  two  Ilogarths  in  the  collection,  “Miss  Fenton, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton,”  and  “The  Shrimp  Girl,”  both  of 
which  were  at  Burlington  House  in  1875,  were  also  bought  for 
the  National  Gallery,  and  are  an  excellent  and  worthy  addition  to 
the  pictures  we  already  possess  of  an  artist  whose  posthumous 
reputation  is  still  increasing.  The  fifth  picture  bought  for  the 
National  Gallery  is  Stothard's  “  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  the  original 
work  painted  for  a  private  commission  from  an  engraver,  and 
superior  to  the  two  copies  he  subsequently  made  for  Samuel 
Rogers  and  another  collector.  For  these  five  very  desirable,  in¬ 


teresting,  and  beautiful  works  we  have  only  had  to  pay  3,943/.  16s. 
They  will  all  be  on  view  very  shortly  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  somehow  fell  very  fiat  at 
its  commencement.  The  managers  made  the  very  frequently  re¬ 
peated  mistake  of  opening  before  everything  was  ready.  The 
critics,  of  course,  put  off  their  articles.  The  Academy,  Grosvenor, 
and  other  great  exhibitions  supervened,  and  a  very  interesting  and 
representative  gathering  has  remained  unnoticed  in  our  columns, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  a  good  many  of  our  contemporaries.  The 
Fine  Art  Section  alone  comes  before  us  now,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  it  has  been  so  long  neglected.  There  are  numerous 
good  pictures  of  the  English,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Danish,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Italian,  schools; 
and,  though  many  of  them  have  been  exhibited  before,  a  laudable 
effort  has  been  made  to  gather  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection.  The  light  is  good  on  Sydenham  Hill,  and  it  forms 
a  pleasant  variety  to  the  monotonous  round  of  the  London 
season  to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  pictures.  The  English 
section  comprises  Sir  F.  Leighton's  beautiful  study  by  the 
seashore,  “  Psamathe,”  which  was  in  a  recent  Academy.  Mr. 
Millais  sends  his  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jopling,  which  worthily 
occupies  a  screen  to  itself.  There  are  pictures  by  Mr.  Storey, 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Herkomer,  and  other  Academi¬ 
cians,  and  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  Mr.  Keeley  Idalsewelle,  Mr. 
Hayllar,  Mr.  Maurice  Pollock,  Mr.  Woodville,  and  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  among  the  best  known  outsiders.  The  pictures  collected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic  are  in  a  gallery  together,  and 
comprise  “  types  of  beauty  ”  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Storey,  Mr. 
Leslie,  M.  Levy,  M.  Cot,  and  others,  and  some  fine  pictures,  the 
interest  of  which  has  been  partly  discounted  by  cheap  coloured 
engravings.  Mrs.  Butler's  “  Artillery  in  Action  ”  is  well  worthy 
of  her  great  fame,  and  some  of  the  battle-pieces  of  Mr.  Woodville 
and  M.  de  Neuville  will  be  admired.  Among  the  German  pictures 
are  some  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  We  may  mention  specially 
some  Egyptian  sketches  by  Herr  Bendemann,  Herr  Heffner’s 
“  Lowlands,”  and  Herr  Schaehinger’s  lovely  head,  “  The  Bride.” 
Many  of  the  best  French  artists  are  represented.  M.  Girardot's 
“  Flight  into  Egypt  ”  shows  us  what  Mr.  Goodall  aimed  at 
and  missed  in  his  enormous  canvas  in  this  year’s  Royal 
Academy.  M.  Theobald  Chartran  sends  a  powerful  but  dis¬ 
gusting  bull-fight  scene.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  section 
pictures  by  MM.  Landelle,  Bastien  Lepage,  Laurent,  Navlet, 
Stevens,  and  Mme.  Louise  Mercier,  which  deserve  a  longer  notice 
than  we  can  give  them  here.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  landscapes 
are  of  remarkable  excellence,  especially  those  by  Mr.  Normann. 
Of  the  Italian  work  there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  one  painter 
showing  anything  worthy  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  his  country — 
namely,  Signor  Pietro  Pagetta. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  drawings  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery 
form  an  attractive  exhibition.  Almost  all  are,  of  course,  familiar  in 
the  pages  of  Punch  ;  but,  as  the  drawings  are  larger,  and  as  some¬ 
thing  is  lost  in  the  reduction  and  cutting,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  see  the  originals. 


ITALIAN  OPERA. 

ITALIAN  opera,  if  it  die  at  all,  will  probably  die  harder  than 
many  people  suppose.  Audiences  still  assemble  at  Covent 
Garden  when  there  is  anything  specially  attractive  to  be  heard. 
That  the  attendance  has  frequently  been  poor  is  no  contradiction 
to  the  statement,  because  specially  attractive  performances  have 
been  rare.  Mme.  Patti  draws  crowded  houses  almost  invariably, 
though  when  she  played  Aida  there  were  a  good  many  vacant 
seats ;  but  a  rumour  had  been  abroad  that  she  would  not  sing. 
Except  when  Mme.  Patti  has  been  singing,  the  only  opera  which  has 
filled  the  theatre  was  Le  Nozze  cli  Figaro,  engaging  as  it  has  done  the 
services  of  three  prime  donne, Mmes.  Lucca,  Albani,  and  Sembrich. 
The  ladies  apart,  a  more  moderate  company  has  never  assembled 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  There  is  an  admirable  artist  among 
the  bassi,  Signor  de  Reszlce,  who  has  every  qualification  for  high 
success — a  fine  voice,  an  excellent  method,  and  dramatic  sensibility 
both  in  serious  and  comic  characters.  We  do  not  like  to  pass 
Signor  Cotogni  without  a  good  word  ;  but  where  are  the  tenors  ? 
One  reason  why  the  Nosze  has  succeeded  is  probably  because  no 
tenor  is  prominent.  Signor  Marconi  would  be  an  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  on  off-nights,  especially  if  he  would  learn  to  sing  the  Italian 
language.  Of  what  country  he  is  a  native  we  do  not  know  ;  he 
certainly  pronounces  very  badly.  Signor  Mierzwinski’s  resonant 
top  notes  only  carry  him  part  of  the  way  towards  success,  and  in 
discussing  tenors  Signor  Nicolini  need  not  be  named.  I11  no  other 
capital  of  Europe  would  Signor  Nicolini  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
night ;  the  Americans  decline  to  hear  him ;  but  in  London  he  is 
still  permitted  to  fill  a  place  which  will  be  better  supplied  when 
he  has  made  it  empty.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Italian  opera  has 
ceased  to  please  when  it  is  presented  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
pleasant. 

Fortunately  for  the  Italian  Opera  Company  and  for  audiences, 
Mme.  Patti  has  lost  nothing  of  her  vocal  charm.  Some  slight 
appearance  of  effort  may  be  detected  when  she  sings  a  forte  pas¬ 
sage,  but  she  is  too  accomplished  an  artist  to  let  this  fact  become 
often  apparent.  In  other  respects  voice  and  vocalization  are  as 
wonderful  as  ever.  She  has  seemed  on  some  occasions  to  act  with 
more  force  than  formerly,  though  still  a  curious  want  either  of 
care  or  of  artistic  perception  is  to  be  traced  in  her  assumptions. 
Thus  in  Dinar  ah,  the  distraught  girl  suddenly  checks  a  question 
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Corentino  is  putting  to  lier  with  the  remark  that  her  happiness 
flies  oft’  like  a  forest  bird  when  it  hears  the  lightest  noise  : — 

Ma  taei,  la  mia  gioia,  a  sparir  presta, 

E’  come  Tangellin  della  foresta 

11  piu  lieve  rumor  la  fa  fuggire. 

ftere  surely  a  touch  of  mournful  wonder  should  be  given.  The 
idea  is  tender  and  pathetic  ;  but  Mine.  Patti  carols  out  the  bars 
with  no  more  feeling  than  the  bird  itself  might  display.  The 
charming  berceuse  “  Si,  Carina,”  is,  again,  it  always  strikes  us, 
richer  in  sentiment  than  it  is  made  by  Mme.  Patti ;  but  the 
“  Shadow  Song,”  to  call  the  number  by  its  popular  name,  is  a 
triumph  of  art.  The  scale  singing  is  perfect;  and  in  the  series 
of  shakes,  with  ascents  to  the  high  notes  at  difficult  intervals,  the 
intonation  is  marvellously  true.  One  naturally  shrinks  from  the 
use  of  superlatives,  but  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  better  than  this.  The  kind  is  not  the  highest,  it  may  he 
admitted.  To  touch  the  emotions  of  an  audience  by  such  music — 
to  take  another  example  from  Meyerbeer — as  the  duet  between 
Valentine  and  Raoul  in  the  fourth  act  of  Les  Huguenots  is  nobler 
work:  nevertheless,  in  these  days,  when  operatic  singing  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  an  exercise  somewhere  between  declamation  and  simple 
shouting,  a  tribute  of  praise  must  by  no  means  be  withheld  from 
the  vocalist.  In  no  work  does  Mme.  Patti  appear  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  the  Barbiere,  which  has  been  given  twice  this 
season,  the  second  time  in  place  of  Don  Giovanni,  postponed  by 
reason  of  Signor  Ootogni’s  indisposition.  The  illness  of  the  Italian 
baritone — the  distinction  of  nationality  is  by  no  means  superftuous, 
for  a  great  majority  of  the  singers  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  are 
not  Italians — nearly  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  Barbiere 
when  it  was  first  announced ;  but  a  substitute  was  forthcoming 
in  a  French  tenor,  M.  Soulacroix,  who,  like  not  a  few  modern 
operatic  tenors,  sings  baritone  music  best.  The  Rossinian  roulades 
must  tax  any  artist ;  iu  the  circumstances  M.  Soulacroix  was 
really  more  than  creditable  as  Figaro.  It  will  he  a  pity  to  see 
him  go  hack  to  what  he  conceives  to  he  his  legitimate  sphere. 
The  blot  on  the  representation  of  Rossini’s  delightful  work,  which 
is  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  when  first  heard  the  year  after  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  was  the  Almaviva  of  Signor  Nicoliui.  The  struggles 
of  the  French  ex-tenor  to  produce  the  notos  of  his  part  make  a 
very  painful  example  of  misapplied  energy.  The  result  is  dis¬ 
tressing,  and  the  infamous  singing  is  in  no  way  redeemed  by  the 
acting.  Signor  Nicolini  forgets,  if  he  ever  understood,  that 
Almaviva  is  a  gentleman.  The  reddened  nose  of  the  disguised 
soldier,  who  invades  Doctor  Bartolo’s  house,  the  absurd  hoppings 
and  contortions  of  the  fictitious  singing-master,  Don  Alonzo, 
are  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  Signor  Nicolini’s  Almaviva  is  a 
vulgar,  obtrusive,  and  incompetent  performance  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  it  is  so  estimated  by  the  audience  the  profound 
silence  with  which  his  efforts  are  received  suliiciently  proves. 
Operas  are  generally  under-acted ;  II  Barbiere  is  an  exception. 
Over-acting  is  here  the  fault. 

Guarda  Don  Bartolo  1 

Sembra  una  statua  1 

Thus  those  present  sing,  it  is  true,  when  the  officer  of  the  guard 
has  saluted  Almaviva  instead  of  arresting  him  ;  hut  the  Doctor  is 
scarcely  supposed  to  stand  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  raised  to  his  nose, 
while  the  rest  stick  quill  pens  into  his  wig.  Laughter  is  so  rare  at 
the  Italian  opera  that  the  players  are  sorely  tempted  to  extrava¬ 
gance,  however.  Signor  de  Reszke  sings  Don  Basilio's  “  Calumny  ” 
Song  with  remarkable  spirit,  appreciation,  and  power.  That  it 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  number  need  scarcely  be  said.  In  the 
Lesson  scene  Mine.  Patti  has  introduced  Signor  Arditi’s  waltz  “  II 
Baeio,”  a  good  piece  of  dance  music,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
best  selection  she  could  have  made  ;  and  on  both  occasions  when 
the  opera  was  played  a  repetition  of  this  has  been  f  ollowed  by 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  which  was  charmingly  sung,  though  the 
phrasing  was  decidedly  open  to  criticism,  especially  in  the  second 
verse.  Signor  Bevignani,  when  he  conducts,  has  greater  command 
over  the  orchestra  than  M.  Dupont  has  acquired. 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 

THE  prospect  which  seemed  to  offer  itself  a  few  years  ago  of 
Henley  becoming  an  international  regatta  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  has  not  been  realized.  No  one  of  the  important  prizes, 
either  for  eights,  fours,  pairs,  or  sculls,  has  yet  been  won  by 
foreigners ;  and  of  late  the  attempts  to  take  them  out  of  this 
country  have  become  more  feeble,  instead  of  stronger.  At  this 
week’s  regatta  there  were,  as  last  year,  two  Continental  scullers 
entered  for  “  the  Diamonds  ” ;  hut  the  exhibition  they  made  was  far 
poorer  than  ever  before,  and  their  defeat  showed  tliemto  be  of  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  calibre  from  our  own  men.  Dr,  Patton,  of  Cologne, 
made  quite  as  had  a  fight  with  the  Oxford  sculler,  Unwin,  as  Herr 
Bungert,  who  calls  himself  the  Champion  of  Germany,  had  made 
earlier  in  the  day  against  the  two  metropolitan  scullers  whom  he 
had  to  meet.  Both  were  iu  fact  beaten  out  of  sight,  and  it  seems 
clear  that,  as  regards  Germany,  we  have  to  fear  no  competition  with 
oar  own  amateurs.  This  is,  as  times  go,  a  gratifying  result  to  start 
with,  qualify  it  as  we  may  by  various  ingenious  arguments  that 
have  been  used  to  explain  away  the  defeats  or  absence  of  the  foreign 
element.  It  may  he  said,  of  course,  that  the  stricter  definition  of 
an  amateur  now  laid  down  by  the  Henley  stewards  has  kept  away 
men  who  in  their  own  country  are  considered  fully  entitled  to  the 


name.  And  it  may  be  said,  with  more  force,  that  such  real 
amateurs  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Colonies,  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  Continent  are  not  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  come  here  to  row.  Still,  after  making  all  allow¬ 
ances  for  these  obstacles  and  impediments,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that,  if  there  were  amateur  clubs  in  these  countries  capable  of 
turning  out  winning  crews  for  Ilenley,  the  crews  would  somehow 
or  other  in  one  year  or  another  find  their  way  to  the  starting-post. 
The  analogy  of  cricket  and  athletics  strongly  favours  this  con¬ 
clusion,  and  enables  us  without  undue  vanity  to  point  to  aquatics 
as  the  one  kind  of  exercise  in  which  our  gentlemen  can  still  hold 
their  own  without  difficulty. 

It  will  probably  he  thought  that  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
the  regatta,  of  which  the  first  part  can  he  here  noticed,  was  this 
ludicrously  easy  victory  of  two  young  English  scullers  over  the 
best  men  sent  by  other  nations.  From  the  remaining  races 
no  very  general  conclusions  are  to  he  drawn  as  to  the  relative 
excellence  of  different  styles  of  rowing.  There  have  been  years, 
as  in  1882,  when  the  Universities,  or  one  of  them,  seemed 
to  have  established  a  clear  precedence  over  their  rivals,  the 
metropolitan  clubs.  In  that  year  not  only  did  the  chief  prize  fall 
to  Exeter  College,  hut  the  principal  race  for  four-oars  was  won  by 
Hertford,  in  the  open  four-oared  race  by  Jesus,  Cambridge,  the 
pairs  and  the  sculls  by  Hertford,  while  Eton  carried  off  the  less 
important  eight-oared  race,  thus  leaving  the  lower  Thames  clubs, 
represented  mostly  by  elder  men,  altogether  out  in  the  cold.  But 
then  other  years  have  followed,  as  in  1883,  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned  the  other  way,  and  such  clubs  as  London, 
Thames,  and  Kingston  again  claimed  the  chief  honours  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  the  great  charm  of  Ilenley,  and,  it  may  bo 
added,  of  English  amateurs’  rowing  altogether,  is  that  there  are 
so  many  clubs,  constituted  in  so  many  different  ways,  each 
of  which  can  at  the  beginning  of  the  regatta,  or  of  the  year  in 
which  the  regatta  is  to  be  held,  hope  to  send  up  the  winner 
of  any  prize  open  to  it.  In  most  years  there  is  a  grand  divi¬ 
sion  to  he  made  between  the  academic  crews,  as  they  may  be 
called,  embracing,  in  the  first  place,  the  College  crews  of  the  two 
Universities,  and  then  the  clubs  reunited  wholly  or  chiefly  from 
old  members  of  the  Universities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
London  crews,  such  as  Thames,  L.R.C.,  and  sometimes  West 
London,  composed  of  business  men  having  for  the  most  part 
no  connection  either  with  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Eton.  To  this 
latter  category  may  he  added  such  clubs  as  “  Royal  Chester,” 
which  appeared  this  year  again  after  many  failures,  manifest¬ 
ing  that  admirable  spirit  which  is  alone  to  be  relied  upon  to 
make  a  local  boat  club  ultimately  good  enough  to  carry  off  the 
big  prizes.  The  reward  of  such  plucky  performance  was  well 
illustrated  this  year  in  the  case  of  Radley,  which,  after  many 
disappointments,  achieved  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over 
the  best  College  eight  that  Oxford  could  send  to  the  regatta. 

This  long-standing  rivalry  between  University  and  non- 
University  crews  was  expected  to  he  fought  out  in  a  brilliant 
style  this  year  in  the  chief  races  both  for  the  eights  and  the  fours. 
In  the  former  London — the  winners  of  last  year,  and  the  fortunate 
owners  of  the  best  station  in  the  first  heat — were  known  to  be 
most  formidable  champions  of  the  down-river  division,  while  to 
the  superficial  observer  Leander,  and  to  the  more  knowing  judges 
Twickenham,  seemed  to  represent  worthily  the  academic  clubs. 
The  second  trial  heat  demonstrated  a  great  superiority  of  the 
Twickenham  over  the  Leander  men,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
last  day  to  decide  the  main  issue,  and  arbitrate  between  London  and 
Twickenham.  Careful  observers  will  not  have  failed  to  note  that  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  were  to  a  large  extent  identical  in 
1883  and  1884.  Last  year  London,  with  the  station,  beat 
Twickenham  without  it;  but  subsequent  encounters  proved  that, 
after  all,  the  latter  were  the  better  crew.  It  is  more  than  pos¬ 
sible,  also,  that  Thames,  if  they  had  the  station  this  year,  would 
have  beaten  London  in  the  trial  heat.  The  other  grand  trial  was 
to  have  come  off'  in  the  trial  race  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  the 
rivals  being  on  this  occasion  Twickenham  and  Thames.  The  race 
was  completely  spoilt  by  a  foul  in  the  early  part  of  the  course, 
which  prematurely  terminated  what  would  have  probably  beeu  the 
best  struggle  of  the  whole  regatta.  Beyond  these  two  con¬ 
tests — for  the  “  Grand  ”  and  the  “  Stewards  ” — and  the  inter¬ 
national  sculling  competition,  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  little 
notable  in  the  regatta  of  1884,  which  has  given  no  very  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  either  of  the  two  styles  that  differ  most 
widely.  But  the  learned  will  not  omit  to  notice  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  shown  to  be  to  argue  by  strict  rules  of  analogy 
from  one  boat  to  another.  Take,  for  example,  the  instance  of 
Kingston,  which  had  an  eight  composed  of  very  good  men  in¬ 
dividually  considered.  This  eight  was  beaten  with  much  ease  by 
both  Twickenham  and  Leander.  Should  not,  therefore,  the  four 
which  included  half  of  this  beaten  crew  have  been  beaten,  if  not 
easily,  at  least  somehow  or  other,  by  the  London  four,  composed 
of  the  best  men  in  the  eight  which  was  expected  to  wiu  the 
“Grand”?  It  might  surely  have  been  thought  so  without  any 
unreasonable  presumption.  And  yet  the  Kingston  four  beat  the 
London  four  with  the  most  ridiculous  ease.  This  is  only  one 
out  of  many  instances  which  at  this  and  at  other  regattas  shows 
how  each  crew  of  each  club  must  he  judged  separately  on 
its  own  merits  for  each  race,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be 
to  say  that  a  club  which  has  a  good  eight  must,  therefore, 
have  a  good  four.  Prizes  at  Ileuley  go  not  to  the  best  men 
individually  considered — except,  of  course,  in  the  sculls — but 
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to  those  who,  by  long  practice  and  perhaps  some  accidental  con- 
gruity  of  style,  most  successfully  master  the  grand  art  of  rowing 
well  together. 


TWO  MATURES. 

THERE  are  many  who  persist  in  believing  in  the  utility  of  1 
matinees,  notwithstanding  a  woeful  experience,  and  who  still 
welcome  them  as  furnishing  managers  and  authors  with  valuable 
tests  of  ’prentice  craftsmanship.  When,  however,  the  promise  of 
a  piece  is  rudely  blighted,  the  blame  is  sometimes  adroitly  shifted 
from  the  author  to  the  unfortunate  company,  or  tho  innumerable 
obstacles  to  perfect  representation  inseparable  from  matinees  are 
made  responsible.  The  most  sanguine  supporter  of  the  prevalent 
system  of  matinees  must  have  sustained  a  severe  shock  if  lie  found 
himself  of  M.  Lubimolf's  audience  at  the  Vaudeville  last  Tuesday, 
when  the  Russian  dramatist's  “  entirely  new  and  original  comedy,” 
A  Young  Wife,  was  produced.  To  designate  this  production  as 
crude,  to  speak  of  its  representation  as  contemptible,  to  affirm  of 
the  author  that  he  has  much  to  learn,  would  be  to  indulge  in  half- 
truths  when  the  circumstances  demand  a  fuller  condemnation.  M. 
Lubimotf  has  not  much,  but  everything,  to  learn.  He  has  to  learn 
to  write,  he  has  to  learn  to  construct,  and  he  has  to  learn  that 
it  is  unmanly,  although  convenient,  to  attempt  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  failure  from  bimself  to  others.  lie  may  or  may  not  rightly 
conceive  that  his  fellow-actors  afforded  him  poor  support,  but 
no  support  whatever  would  save  his  play  from  the  well-merited 
fate  it  met.  lie  chose  to  produce  his  comedy  in  circumstances 
which  he  subsequently  decried  as  injurious  to  it  and  his  own  fair 
fame,  and,  having  so  done,  he  should  accept  the  public  verdict 
with  the  diffidence  of  youtb. 

A  very  different  species  of  matinee  was  given  at  the  Prince’s 
Theatre  on  Wednesday,  when  a  new  drama  was  produced,  en¬ 
titled  Deacon  Brodie  ;  or,  the  Double  Life,  written  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  Its  representation  was  in 
some  respects  of  great  merit,  and  it  leaves  an  impression  of  force 
and  freshness.  The  drama  contains  telling  situations,  and  is 
animated  by  the  melodramatic  spirit ;  its  dialogue  is  vigorous 
and  picturesque,  while  frequently  pungent  with  epigram  and  lit 
with  grim  and  saturnine  humour.  With  the  exception  of  some 
weak  scenes,  the  action  is  consistently  evolved,  and  the  chief  cha¬ 
racters  possess  distinct  and  impressive  individuality  that  does 
not  perish  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  but  haunts  the  memory 
with  a  presence  not  to  be  denied.  This  powerful  impression  of 
vitality  is  striking  ;  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  no  mere  figures, 
they  are  characters  endued  with  distinct  personality.  The  active 
melodramatic  aspect  of  the  Deacon's  life  is  indeed  too  much 
insisted  on,  the  long-continued  presentation  of  one  side  of  his  dual 
existence  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  causes  a  painful  want  of 
relief ;  we  have  too  much  of  the  burglar  and  law-breaker,  too  little 
of  the  hypocrite  in  the  haven  of  domesticity.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  crime ;  the  excitement  of  a  rapid 
series  of  intensely  thrilling  situations  becomes  oppressive  till  at 
length  the  denouement  undoubtedly  loses  much  of  its  due  effect 
by  this  overstrained  prolongation  of  a  febrile  stimulus.  Hence, 
too,  the  double  life  of  Deacon  Brodie  is  not  fully  illustrated, 
and  his  hypocrisy  is  not  displayed  with  subtlety  and  finish.  He 
is  a  villain  who  combines  the  apparently  incompatible  callings  of 
carpenter  and  housebreaker ;  his  vice  is  not  so  much  in  his  law¬ 
breaking  as  in  his  hypocrisy,  which,  indeed,  is  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  double  life  that  the  authors  profess  to  illustrate.  His 
presentment  would  have  gained,  and  not  lost,  dramatic  power  if  it 
were  less  arbitrary  and  one-sided.  So  very  obvious  an  objection 
to  the  structure  of  the  drama  cannot  detract  from  the  power  of 
many  of  the  scenes  and  the  strength  of  the  situations.  The 
finale  of  the  first  act  is  a  very  happy  conception  ;  so,  too,  are  the 
final  situation  in  the  second  act  and  the  scene  where  Brodie  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  door  of  his  apartment  has  been  forced  in  his  absence. 
The  scene  of  the  burglary  and  the  rencontre  between  Brodie  and 
his  friend  Leslie  are  both  ingenious  and  effective.  On  the  other 
hand  not  a  few  passages  and  scenes  are  wanting  in  motive  and 
extraneous  to  the  action.  The  scene  where  Brodie’s  sister  and  his 
mistress,  Jean  Watt,  meet  face  to  face  is  disappointing ;  and,  while 
marking  the  authors’  omission  to  utilize  a  great  opportunity,  it 
illustrates  the  determined  pursuit  of  one  line  of  action  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  serious  fault  in  their  drama. 

The  representation  comprised  more  than  one  example  of  ad¬ 
mirable  acting,  and  was  collectively  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  of  premieres.  The  trying  part  of  Deacon  Brodie,  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Henley,  was  realized  with  considerable  strength. 
A  decided  faculty  for  displaying  rapid  and  varying  emotion,  for 
suggesting  at  once  the  expression  and  compression  of  the  passions, 
was  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  first  act.  An  admirable  rendering  of 
the  Procurator,  a  humorous  canting  character,  was  given  by  Mr. 
John  Maclean ;  the  parts  of  the  Deacon’s  lawless  companions  were 
ably  filled  by  Mr.  Fred  Desmond,  Mr.  Julian  Cross,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Grace — all  three  parts  genuine  creations  of  very  vital  distinction,  the 
Humphrey  Moore  of  the  last-named  actor  being  a  most  impressive 
portrait  of  a  repulsive  ruffian.  Mr.  Akhurst,  as  the  Bow  Street 
runner,  played  with  quiet  effective  humour ;  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
was  a  spirited  and  dashing  representative  of  the  highwayman 
Captain  Rivers;  Mr.  Cartwright,  as  the  Deacon’s  friend  Leslie, 
was  at  times  a  little  too  energetic  and  rough.  Miss  Lizzie 
Williams,  as  the  Deacon's  sister,  and  Miss  Minnie  Bell,  as  Jean 
Watt,  were  thoroughly  equal  to  the  small  demands  made  on  their 
dramatic  powers. 
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of  English  letter-writers,”  and  he  thinks  that  “  few  will  be  found 
to  challenge  this  opinion.”  But  these  are  almost  the  very  words 
which  Scott  applies  to  Walpole,  and  Byron  would  probably  have 
endorsed  them.  If  we  aro  to  go  by  authorities,  Byron  and  Scott 
are  surely  equal  to  Southey  and  Smith— even  though  it  be  Smith 
“  with  a  difference.”  And  Keats,  Shelley',  Pope,  Gray,  nay, 
Byron  himself — have  not  others  claimed  for  them  also  the  epistolary 
palm  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  qualification  “  best,”  like  the  “  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman,”  is  very  laxly  used,  particularly  by 
those  who  “fagot  their  notions  as  they  fall,”  and  care  little 
whether  they  preserve  critical  proportion  or  accurately  express 
minor  distinctions.  Scott’s  elevation  of  Walpole  is  really  as  indis¬ 
criminate  as  Southey’s  elevation  of  Cowper.  Each  possesses  in 
excess  qualities  which  are  more  or  les3  wanting  in  the  other. 
Cowper  is  always  natural,  but  he  is  not  always  amusing  ;  Walpole 
is  never  dull,  but,  unless  we  concede  that  affectation  is  his  nature, 
he  is  never  natural.  It  is  Cowper’s  especial  praise  that  he 
is  uniformly  unfeigned  and  unaffected  ;  and  no  one  could 
justly  object  if  by  a  narrower  and  more  precise  definition  he 
were  styled  “  the  most  natural  of  English  letter-writers.”  His 
momentary  mood  is  reflected  in  his  pages  with  the  fidelity  of 
mental  photography ;  he  is  humorous,  playful,  grave,  or  morbid 
as  the  fit  is  on  him ;  indeed,  in  the  same  sheet  he  is  sometimes  all 
of  these,  and  you  may  see  the  cloud  pass  and  the  sun  shine  out  in 
the  space  of  thirty  lines.  His  gadding,  gossiping-  enjouement  is 
infectious,  and  the  ambling,  easy  progress  of  his  style  delightful. 
No  man,  in  all  probability,  ever  dignified  a  small-beer  chronicle 
with  so  much  felicity  of  simple  expression,  or  cast  over  a  “  set 
gray  life  ”  the  charm  of  such  a  venial  and  amiable  egotism.  The 
escape  of  a  pet  hare,  the  description  of  a  home-made  greenhouse, 
the  visit  of  a  canvassing  member  (“  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  !  ”) — all  these  grow  under  his  pen  as  exciting 
as  the  most  moving  accidents.  The  defect  of  his  letters,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  themes.  Like  the 
marquise  of  tradition,  he  too  often  begins  because  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  leaves  off  because  he  has  nothing  to  say — only  he  does 
not  contrive  it,  as  she  did,  in  a  couple  of  lines.  And  when  a 
middle-aged  man,  writing  to  a  lady,  is  obliged  to  entertain  her  by 
the  announcement  that  the. clerk  of  the  parish  has  made  him  new 
straps  to  his  shoe-buckles,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  ginger¬ 
bread  as  a  remedy  for  “  distention  of  stomach,”  it  is  manifest 
that  he  must  sometimes  be  sorely  pressed  for  material. 

The  drawback  of  monotony,  however,  so  apparent  to  those 
familiar  with  bulkier  editions,  is  less  felt  in  a  selection,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  selection  made  by  so  well  qualified  an  editor  as  Mr. 
Benham.  Of  course  no  selection  can  satisfy  every  one ;  and  we 
ourselves  miss  in  Mr.  Benham’s  a  well-known  letter  to  William 
Unwin,  containing  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  best 
definition  of  familiar  verse  by  one  who  was  himself  no  mean  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art.  Yet,  taking  all  things  together,  Mr.  Benham  is 
to  be  complimented  upon  the  result  of  his  labours.  Ilis  introduc¬ 
tion  gives  sufficient  particulars  respecting  Cowper’s  correspondents, 
and  he  has  grouped  his  material  in  the  most  simple  and  effective 
manner.  Whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  omit  some  of  the 
letters  to  John  Newton  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  But  in  this 
case  the  correspondence  would  not  have  been  fairly  represented  ; 
and  it  is  these  letters  especially  which  best  illustrate  the  remark 
in  ade  by  Mr.  Benham  in  his  preface  that  Cowper  always  writes  “  as 
though  talking  personally  to  whomsoever  he  is  addressing.”  Thus, 
while  to  Lady  ITesketh  he  is  such  a  playmate  as  a  rather  feminine 
man  might  be  to  a  pretty  cousin,  to  Hill  a  boon  companion, 
and  to  John  Johnson  an  elder  brother,  to  Newton  he  writes  like  a 
pupil  to  a  pedagogue,  nervously  anxious  to  justify  his  peccadilloes, 
dreading  his  master's  verbera  lingua,  and  taking  an  anticipatory 
gloom  from  the  harshness  of  his  look.  And  yet,  by  an  odd  chance, 
it  so  happens  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  jocund  of  his  earlier 
epistles  are  to  Newton.  That  recording  the  adventure  of  Puss 
the  Hare  is  one,  and  there  is  another  as  good.  Like  the  title- 
page  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  L'able  for  Critics,  and  a  certain  notice  “  To 
Correspondents  ”  which  once  appeared  in  the  Cornhill,  though 
printed  as  prose,  it  is  wholly  in  rhyme.  As,  out  of  the  novels  of 
the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  examples  of  this  sort  are  rare,  and 
as  Mr.  Benham  refrains  from  giving  any  note  upon  the  subject,  we 
quote  its  final  lines  : — 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid  upon  springs,  and  such 
like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every  part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you 
were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming 
about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight, 
without  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a 
rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you 
still,  though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  j’ou  come 
to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penned;  which  that  you  may  do,  ere  Madam 
and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  1  take  my  leave,  and  here 
you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground,  from  your  humble  me, 

w.  c. 

Our  reference  above  to  the  want  of  a  note  reminds  us  that  Mr. 
Benham  is  by  no  means  liberal  in  this  way.  Whether  this  is  the 
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result  of  the  pernicious  example  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
solitary  comment  in  his  Johnson’s  Lives  we  cannot  presume 
to  say ;  hut,  without  making  the  text  an  excuse  for  notes,  there  are 
certainly  occasions  when  some  elucidations,  even  of  Cowper,  might 
he  of  advantage.  For  example,  as  Grimshawe  points  out,  he  was 
in  error  in  thinking  that  Johnson  had  said  nothing  of  Prior’s 
Solomon ;  and  it  might  also  have  keen  mentioned  that  he  was 
equally  wrong  in  assuming  that  Alma  was  not  written  in  imitation 
of  Hudibras.  The  copy  may  not  resemble  the  original ;  but  one 
of  the  happiest  passages  in  this  very  poem  of  Prior  is  a  genuine 
glorification  of  Butler.  Again,  Cowper’s  curious  ignorance  of 
Chapman  surely  deserves  to  be  accented.  He  must,  one  would 
think,  have  read  of  him  in  Pope’s  preface ;  and  yet  he  seems  at 
first  to  confuse  him  with  the  egregious  laureate  of  the  battle  of 
Iloclistadt  (Blenheim  ?),  whom  Macaulay  quotes  in  his  essay  on 
Addison:  — 

Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 

And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast, 

Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed  by  shoals,  &c. 

Cowper’s  literary  opinions,  in  fact,  are  sometimes  so  exceptional 
that  we  are  surprised  they  did  not  seduce  Mr.  Benham  into  breaking 
his  editorial  silence.  His  reticence  in  this  respect,  nevertheless,  has 
not  prevented  him  from  making  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  the 
“  Golden  Treasury  ”  series.  There  are  a  few  misprints,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  correct  in  future  issues.  And  there  are  some  slight 
mistakes.  Though  Covent  Garden  was  once  Convent  Garden, 
Fielding  did  not  edit  the  Convent  Garden  Journal.  Neither, 
whatever  Cowper  may  have  remembered,  did  Pope  write  of 
“  leather  or  prunello 


TWO  NOVELS. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  bestow  higher  praise  on  Mr.  Besant's 
Dorothy  Forster  than  to  say  that  it  is  written  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  as  his  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  It  depicts  with  sin¬ 
gular  vividness  and  accuracy  the  manners  of  a  former  age ;  while 
it  searches  out  with  similar  subtlety  of  analysis  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  a  sensitive  female  heart.  Dorothy  Forster  is  in 
many  ways  much  more  than  the  ordinary  historical  novel.  True, 
it  shows  all  the  industry  and  exactitude  of  research  in  which  the 
historical  novel  is  too  often  lamentably  deficient ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  place  of  inviting  us  to  a  promenade  among  lay 
figures,  it  carries  us  back  among  living  men  and  women,  who 
have  passions  with  which  we  may  sympathize.  Mr.  Besant  has 
shown  the  rare  combination  of  qualities  which  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  art  of  novel-writing.  Seldom  has 
more  thoroughly  conscientious  work  been  employed  more  grace¬ 
fully  for  the  higher  objects  of  fiction.  Dorothy  Forster  is  a 
Northumbrian  story  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715;  and,  to  assure  the 
precision  of  historical  facts,  innumerable  family  records  must 
have  been  ransacked  and  many  authorities  reviewed.  As  for  the 
local  topography  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  Dales  and  along  the  moorlands  of  the  Border, 
if  Mr.  Besant  is  not  a  Northumbrian  born  and  bred,  he 
would  seem  to  have  acclimatized  himself  in  these  Northern 
latitudes.  We  have  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  rising  traced 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  circumstances  and  the  feelings  of  the 
old  families  of  the  county.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Radcliffes, 
still  held  the  old  faith  ;  others,  like  the  Forsters,  were  deeply 
imbued  with  hereditary  Jacobite  principles.  Not  a  few  were  hope¬ 
lessly  embarrassed,  and  went  in  for  a  revolution  as  an  alternative 
to  insolvency.  Mr.  Besant  paints  to  the  life  the  sporting,  hard- 
drinking,  fast-living  society  that  in  its  ignorance  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  intrigues  and  false  information  of 
foreign  agents.  In  such  a  society  Dorothy  Forster  had  been  bom 
and  brought  up  ;  an  innocent,  warm-hearted,  and  emotional  girl, 
who  had  scarcely  gone  beyond  sight  of  the  parish  church-tower  or 
the  battlements  of  the  family  castle  of  Bamborough,  she  is  a  less 
artificial  Flora  Mclvor.  She  admires  the  rough  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  her  brother’s  neighbours  and  boon  companions  as 
types  of  rude  strength  and  hardy  chivalry,  but  she  cannot  love  any 
of  them ;  when,  all  at  once,  the  country  is  stirred  by  a  great 
event.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  arrival  of  the  young  Lord 
Derwentwater  from  the  Court  of  the  Pretender,  and  he  is  received 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  with  almost  royal  honours. 
With  his  polished  manners,  his  cultivated  mind,  and  his  manly 
graces,  he  is  the  very  hero  to  win  a  girl’s  heart.  The  beautiful 
Dorothy  almost  adores  him,  and  her  adoration  is  fervently  re¬ 
turned.  Though  she  has  little  dowry,  there  is  no  reason  but  one 
why  the  pair  should  not  marry  and  live  happily  ever  after.  But 
the  one  objection  to  their  union  proves  insuperable;  for  Dorothy 
is  an  earnest  Protestant  and  the  handsome  Earl  is  a  Catholic.  He 
would  even  have  consented  to  renounce  his  faith  when  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  win  her  otherwise  ;  but  she  will  not  hear  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice  he  may  not  only  regret  but  repent.  They  are  drifted  apart ; 
the  man,  although  he  can  never  forget,  consoles  himself  with  a 
happy  marriage  ;  but  Dorothy,  who  is  saddened  though  not  soured, 
remains  devoted  to  the  memories  she  loves  to  cherish.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delicately  sketched  and  analysed  than  the  several  states  of 
the  minds  of  the  lovers.  Lord  Derwentwater  marries  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  for  the  head  of  his  family  has  duties  to  fulfil.  But 
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love  follows  so  closely  on  that  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  his  wife, 
who  has  been  fully  taken  into  his  confidence,  can  rise  superior  to 
the  sense  of  jealousy,  and  admire  the  girl  who  had  refused  her 
husband  ;  while  Dorothy  feels  for  him  and  behaves  towards  him 
as  a  sister  when  the  upshot  of  his  unhappy  enterprise  has  brought 
him  to  the  Tower  and  the  block. 

The  higher  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  these  two  ;  and  yet 
many  of  the  minor  characters  are  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.  There 
are  wild  and  weird  love  passages  between  Frank  Radclifl'e,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Earl,  and  a  certain  Jenny  Lee,  who  had 
been  Dorothy’s  favourite  waiting-maid.  This  Jenny  Lee  was  of 
gipsy  blood,  and  local  superstition  had  credited  her  with  strange 
and  supernatural  powers.  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  imply  that  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gilts  she  had  anticipated  our  modern  exponents  of 
mesmerism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  had  all  the  witchery  of  a 
pretty  and  piquant  young  woman ;  and  she  had  cast  her  spells 
effectually  over  this  noble  scion  of  the  Radcliffes.  The  gipsy 
waiting-maid  had  become  a  great  lady  in  London  when  Dorothy 
comes  south  after  the  Rebellion  to  labour  for  the  release  of  her 
brother.  And  the  passion  of  the  spoiled  and  capricious  actress  who 
had  brought  half  the  fashionables  of  London  society  to  her  feet  for 
the  dying  man  to  whom  she  has  devoted  herself  is  most  pic¬ 
turesquely  described.  With  no  religious  principles  of  her  own, 
Jenny  becomes  pious  for  Radcliffe’s  sake ;  and,  buoying  herself 
with  the  hopes  of  an  impossible  recovery,  she  prepares  herself  a 
terrible  shock  and  awakening.  Very  good  is  the  picture  of  “  Tom 
Forster,”  the  brother  of  Dorothy  and  the  “General”  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  silent  county  member  and  honest  county  sportsman 
who  was  forced  forward  into  so  prominent  and  responsible  a  post,  is  a 
most  truthful  historical  satire  on  the  follies  of  the  Jacobite  faction. 
Admirable  is  the  dignified  Prince  Bishop  and  Palatine  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  the  Lord  Crewe  who,  with  all  his  sympathies 
for  the  exiled  King,  was  far  too  wise  to  risk  either  life  or  lands  for 
him,  and  who  bequeathed  the  noble  Bamborough  charities  for  the 
salvation  of  lives  on  the  coast.  But  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  characters  in  the  novel,  his  heroine  hardly  excepted,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Hilyard,  who  is  the  obsequious  servant  and 
parasite  of  her  family.  Hilyard  had  blighted  a  promising  University 
career  by  his  irrepressible  tastes  for  fun  and  satire.  The  most 
learned  of  men,  and  Mr.  Besant  illustrates  his  learning  in  his  con¬ 
versation,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  born  mimic  and  buffoon. 
Approving  and  preaching  what  is  better,  he  persistently  follows 
what  is  worse ;  and  yet  his  great  qualities  are  so  many  and  so 
conspicuous,  that  Dorothy  admires  him  in  spite  of  his  follies.  When 
the  failure  of  the  rising  has  sent  his  patron  to  Newgate,  his  con¬ 
stancy  and  unselfishness  are  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  we  feel  that 
had  Mr.  Hilyard  only  had  birth  and  somewhat  more  of  a  character, 
he  might  have  consoled  Miss  Forster  for  the  loss  of  Lord 
Derwentwater,  especially  when  the  influence  of  Lord  Crewe  has 
promoted  him  to  a  canonry  of  Durham. 

Berna  Boyle  is  an  extremely  readable  novel,  though  the  im¬ 
probabilities  of  character  that  inspire  the  action  are  almost  too 
great  for  credibility.  The  author  of  George  Geith  for  once 
has  left  the  courts  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  wilder  regions  of 
Northern  Ulster.  There  is  a  successful  Belfast  man  of  business  in 
the  story,  a  capital  study  of  a  self-made  man,  but  Mr.  Vince 
merely  figures  in  a  subordinate  place.  We  have  a  melancholy 
love  tale  brought  unexpectedly  to  a  happy  conclusion,  when  we 
had  fancied  that  the  happiness  of  both  the  lovers  was  shipwrecked, 
and  that  the  lady  was  doomed  to  an  early  death.  The  rock  upon 
which  the  couple  were  so  nearly  wrecked  was  Berna’s  eccentric 
and  impracticable  fancies ;  for  there  was  no  good  reason,  but  much 
the  contrary,  why  they  should  not  have  married  ere  trouble 

separated  them.  Berna  is  a  girl  of  good  birth  by  her  father’s 

side,  but  cursed  with  the  most  vulgar  and  feather-brained  of 
mothers,  to  whom  she  is  nevertheless  dutifully  attached.  The 
late  Mr.  Boyle,  having  lived  and  squandered  in  genuine  Irish 
fashion,  has  left  his  wife  and  daughter  pretty  nearly  penniless. 
They  find  rich  relations  at  Belfast  who  would  willingly  have  been 
friends  had  not  Mrs.  Boyle  laboured  indefatigably  and  successfully 
to  estrange  them.  The  cottage  home  of  the  affectionate  Berna  is 
made  a  purgatory  to  her  by  the  selfish  cruelty  and  vulgar  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  mother,  which  grate  on  her  natural  refinement  at 
every  turn.  For  Mrs.  Boyle,  who  is  elderly  and  very  passee,  will 

believe  that  she  is  still  young  and  a  beauty ;  and  she  fancies 

that  every  man  who  sighs  for  her  beautiful  daughter  only 
waits  some  natural  encouragement  to  fall  at  her  own  feet.  In 
these  circumstances  we  should  have  fancied  that  Berna  would 
have  welcomed  an  opportunity  of  release,  so  loDg  as  she  might 
reconcile  her  duty  with  her  affections  and  was  not  asked  to 
abandon  her  parent.  A  hero  comes  to  her,  as  a  hero  came  to 
Dorothy  Forster ;  and  if  not  of  the  same  high  rank  as  Lord 
Derwentwater,  he  was  even  more  handsome.  Nor  even,  in  point  of 
family,  is  Gorman  Muir  much  Berna’s  inferior.  His  mother  was 
a  lady  of  ancient  birth,  and  he  had  once  great  expectations  from  a 
landed  uncle  who  had  latterly  quarrelled  with  him.  But  it  is  not 
inadequacy  of  means  that  is  Berna’s  reason  for  refusing  him. 
Muir  has  gone  into  business  as  a  gentleman  farmer  and  horse- 
breeder,  and  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  What  she  cannot  awmy 
with  is  the  vulgar  father,  with  whom,  however,  her  lover  has 
little  in  common;  and,  as  Gorman  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  make  her  his,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  solution 
of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  married  and  transfer  their 
establishment  elsewhere.  That  solution,  however,  would  have 
brought  the  novel  to  a  premature  termination ;  and  Berna 
through  another  volume  and  a  half  has  an  infinity  of  sorrows  in 
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store  for  her.  She  refuses  Gorman  repeatedly,  and  in  terms 
so  peremptorily  decided  that  even  the  most  experienced  of 
novel-readers  would  have  given  next  to  nothing  for  his  chances  ; 
and  that  is  so  much  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  himself  that, 
prompted  simultaneously  by  his  father  and  the  Devil,  he  deter¬ 
mines  on  a  wedding  and  a  wooing  in  genuine  old  Irish  fashion. 
We  have  a  false  message,  an  Irish  car,  a  couple  of  hireling  ruffians, 
and  a  fearful  night  of  storm  ;  and  Berna  in  those  most  dramatic 
circumstances  is  borne  away  to  a  cabin  in  the  mountains.  But 
her  rough  wooer  has  miscalculated  his  own  strength  of  mind, 
and  underrated  hers.  Brought  face  to  face  in  the  cabin,  with  the 
winds  howling  without,  and  the  ocean  breaking  in  fury  over  the 
cliffs  beneath,  she  awes  him  with  her  dignified  courage,  and 
chills  his  passions  into  obsequious  reverence.  It  is  easier,  however, 
to  apologize  for  his  mad  act  than  to  repair  its  consequences. 
Benia's  character  being  seriously  compromised,  that  is  made  an 
argument  by  her  connexions  for  her  consenting  to  the  marriage ; 
but  the  girl  remains  firm  as  before,  and  Gorman,  going  away  in 
despair,  takes  the  shilling  as  a  private  soldier.  How  she  learned 
to  know  her  own  mind,  though  rather  late,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  learn  from  the  novel ;  at  all  events,  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  her  penitence  by  rejecting  many  satis¬ 
factory  offers  of  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  had 
driven  to  despair. 


BARNSLEY  WORTHIES,* 

MR.  WILKINSON  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  besetting 
temptation  which  leads  local  historians  to  turn  geese  into 
swans.  He  sees  celebrities  where  others  can  discover  personages 
of  only  a  very  ordinary  kind  ;  and  youthful  subalterns  killed  in 
battle  bring  to  a  close  not  a  time  of  respectable  service,  but  a 
singularly  eminent  career.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  although  in 
some  of  his  narratives  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  cross  the  limits  of 
boredom,  he  may  yet  honestly  say  that  Barnsley  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  form  a  district  which  is  well  worth  writing  about.  At  the 
least  he  has  put  together  a  book  which  with  all  its  faults  contains 
points  of  interest  for  readers  of  various  classes.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
unfortunate  that  these  must  be  sought  at  the  cost  of  wading 
through  matter  wholly  destitute  of  attraction  except  for  those 
who  may  be  personally  connected  with  the  district  or  with  the 
families  whose  origin,  lineage,  and  fortunes  are  supposed  to  have 
rendered  it  famous.  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  not,  perhaps,  allow 
that  any  portion  of  his  pages  is  filled  with  information  of  no  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  “  makes  no  great  pre¬ 
tensions  to  authorship,’’  meaning  doubtless  by  authorship  grace 
and  beauty  of  style,  for  every  man  who  writes  a  book  is  manifestly 
its  author,  and  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the  fact.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  disclaimer  is  uncalled  for,  in  face  of  so  remarkable  a 
sentence  as  that  which  speaks  of  the  execution  of  Catherine 
Howard,  “  on  the  indictment  found  against  her  at  Doncaster 
with  having  carried  on  her  illicit  connexion  with  Denham  and 
Culpeper,  with  the  connivance  and  assistance  of  Lady  Rochford 
during  this  residence  at  Pontefract,  who  were  also  executed  soon 
afterwards  ”  (277) ;  or,  again,  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Archbishop  Ilolgate  ‘‘situate  at  Sinnington  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  at  Bilborough  and  Hemsworth  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  which  in  1857  produced  a  rental  of  245L  a 
year”  (303).  Another  sentence  not  very  carefully  constructed 
tells  us  of  Lady  Bellairs  that  “  it  w'ould  seem  as  if,  despite  the  ill- 
favour  of  her  father-in-law,  whom,  Burnet  tells  us,  reported  her 
engagement  with  the  Duke  to  the  King,  she  was  received  with 
great  favour  at  the  Court  of  King  James  ”  (262). 

In  fact,  Mr.  Wilkinson  writes  rather  from  impressions  made  on 
his  memory'  than  according  to  the  needs  of  grammar.  “  A  love 
of  the  fine  arts,”  w7e  are  told,  “  was  not  a  prominent  trait  in  Sir 
William  Wentworth’s  character  ;  indeed,  he  writes  he  has  no  money 
to  buy  them  with.”  On  looking  back  for  two  or  three  sentences 
we  find  that  the  things  to  be  purchased  or  dispensed  with  are  not 
the,  fine  arts,  but  pictures.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  if  he  scrutinizes  somewhat  more  closely  the  manuscript 
of  the  papers  which  are  to  form  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
and  which,  like  those  contained  in  the  present  series,  have  already 
appeared  in  a  local  journal.  Nor  would  readers  generally  be  sorry 
if  the  second  volume  should  be  less  loaded  with  details  of  a  very 
petty  kind,  although,  perhaps,  those  who  belong  to  the  district 
might  resent  their  omission. 

In  the  first  volume  we  have  accounts  of  the  families  of  Wood 
of  Monk  Breton,  of  Beckett  of  Barnsley  and  Leeds,  of  Wombwell, 
Armytage,  Rodes  of  Great  Houghton,  Ilallifax,  and  Brooke,  be¬ 
sides  chapters  on  Sir  William  and  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  on  Robert 
Ilolgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Joseph  Bramah,  the  inventor. 
But  the  most  ambitious  paper  is  the  one  relating  to  the  Earls  of 
Strafford,  of  Stain&borough.  This  account  of  the  owners  of  Went¬ 
worth  Castle  the  author  regards  with  satisfaction,  as  being  far 
more  full  than  he  had  at  the  outset  hoped  to  make  it.  It  has,  in 
fact,  “  been  compiled  from  every  availab’e  source,”  and  is  a 
sufficiently  full  record  of  the  revived  earldom  of  Strafford.  Of 
the  first  earl  Mr.  Wilkinson  speaks  throughout  in  terms  of 
eulogy  certainly7  not  inadequate  to  his  powers  or  his  de¬ 
serts  ;  but  enough  has  been  done  to  illustrate  his  political 
career  by'  the  publication  of  the  Wentworth  Papers,  noticed  not 
long  ago  in  the  columns  of  this  llevieic.  Thomas  Wentworth,  in 
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whose  person  were  revived  the  dignities  of  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  make  on  succeeding  ages  an  impression 
equal  to  that  which  at  first  heseemsto  have  made  on  his  own.  He 
has  perhaps  shared  the  fate  of  many  who  have  had  an  inordinate 
notion  of  their  own  abilities  and  importance.  Swift  marked  him 
as  a  man  of  very  bad  understanding  and  unable  to  spell.  The  first 
imputation  may  have  been  too  severe ;  the  second  charge  was 
manifestly  true,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  vainly  tries  to  evade  its  force 
by  comparing  Lord  Raby  with  Marlborough.  It  might  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  say  that  he  had  been  bred  among  folk  who  cared 
little  for  what  they  may  have  thought  a  needless  accomplishment  p 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  own  deficiencies  in  this  matter, 
they  were  vastly  surpassed  by  those  of  his  wife.  Even  in  what 
may  have  been  a  careless  age  it  is  amazing  to  come  across  the 
“  carelessness  ”  which  could  lead  Lady  Wentworth  to  speak  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  after  the  following  fashion  : — “  Sir  Godferrv 
has  made  a  good  picture  of  Neic  Hanbury  and  is  drawing  Peter 
Bathurst  wife — pray  let  Sir  Godlerry  Nellor  draw  your  lady's 
picture,  whoe  is  the  best  panter  we  have,  neither  of  her  pictures 
dus  her  justice.”  In  point  of  taste  husband  and  wife  were 
perhaps  not  unequally  matched.  Lord  Strafford  had  a  liking  for 
things  on  a  large  scale,  and  his  mansion  at  Stainsborough  became 
a  vast  pile,  standing  in  grounds  decorated  with  sham  temples 
and  sham  castles,  yet  not  lacking  a  certain  character  of 
grandeur.  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not  fail  to  make  the  most, 
of  it  ;  and  due  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  agreement 
between  the  opinion  of  Arthur  Young  that  “the  new  front  to  the 
lawn  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,”  and  that  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  speaks  of  Wentworth  Castle  as  being  his 
favourite  of  all  great  seats,  and  of  this  new  front  as  “one  of  the 
lightest  and  most  beautiful  buildings  on  earth.”  Unfortunately,, 
the  judgment  of  neither  can  be  accepted  as  decisive  on  matters 
architectural,  whatever  may  be  its  authority  on  other  questions. 

The  notice  of  the  family  of  Rodes  gives  us  some  particulars 
of  more  value  relating  to  the  greater  Wentworth,  who  with 
Macaulay  was  emphatically  the  wicked  earl.  A  halo,  we  are 
told,  is  thrown  over  Great  Houghton  by  the  fact  that  Strafford’s 
third  wife  was  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir  Edward  Rodes.  In  one 
page  he  is  said  to  have  cared  little  for  her  in  comparison  with  his 
second  wife  ;  in  the  next  wTe  are  assured  that  he  loved  her  dearly. 
The  two  statements  are  perhaps  not  irreconcilable  ;  but  a  melan¬ 
choly  interest  attaches  to  two  letters  written  by  him  to  this  his 
last  wife  shortly  before  his  death.  Both  show  how  little  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  issue  of  the  efforts  made  to  bring  about  his  downfall. 
In  the  first  he  says  cheerfully  :  — 

I  shall  doe  more  for  you  this  morning  than  I  could  have  dun  since  I  was 
your  husbande,  write  you  a  letter  from  Woodhouse;  whither  now  Iain 
cum  in  healthe  I  humbly  praise  God,  and  to  the  abode  of  my  fathers. 

lie  goes  on  to  say  that  the  business  impending  is  “  much  and 
intricate,”  but  adds  that  this  does  not  affright  him.  A  little 
pains  and  patience  will  set  all  right.  He  notices  the  huge  abun¬ 
dance  of  fruit  and  the  plenteous  supply  of  venison  in  his  domain, 
and  ends  his  letter  with  the  prayer  that  God  may  send  him  and  all 
his  company  “  well  at  Dublin  againe.” 

Three  months  only  before  his  execution  he  wrote  to  her  from 
the  Tower ;  and  even  then  he  writes  with  undiminished  confi¬ 
dence  : — 

Tbe  charge  is  now  cum  inn,  and  I  am  now  able  I  pravse  God  to  tell  you 
that  I  conceave  there  is  nothing  capitall ;  and  for  the  rest  I  now  at  the 
worste  his  Ma'ty  will  pardon  all  without  hurting  my  fortune,  and  then 
we  shall  be  happy  by  God’s  grace. 

In  a  third  letter,  written  three  weeks  only'  before  his  death,  he 
still  trusts  that  all  will  end  well,  and  bids  her  be  of  good  cheer. 
So  drew  towards  their  close  the  days  of  a  man  who  was  soon  to 
be  assured  of  the  vanity  of  putting  trust  in  princes. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  family  of  Wombwell  Mr.  Wilkinson  gives 
a  story,  which  he  seems  to  accept  with  full  reliance  on  its  truth, 
to  the  effect  that  Cromwell's  body  was  not  hung  and  beheaded 
after  the  Restoration,  the  simple  reason  beiDg  that  it  was  not  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  be  disinterred.  It  had  been  transferred  to 
Newburgh  through  the  foresight  of  Mary  Cromwell,  wife  of  the 
second  Lord  Fauconberg,  who, 

with  keen  womanly  instinct,  sharpened  yet  more  by  filial  affection,  foresaw 
that,  the  Restoration  once  achieved,  the  men  who  bad  tied  before  Oliver  at 
Naseby  and  Worcester  would  not  allow  his  bones  to  rest  in  Westminster. 
At  dead  of  night  his  corpse  was  removed  from  the  vault  in  the  Abbey,  and 
that  of  some  member  of  the  undistinguished  crowd  substituted  for  it.  In 
solemn  secresy  Cromwell's  remains  were  conveyed  to  Newburgh,  where 
they'  yet  repo.-e. 

Mr.  "Wilkinson  adduces  in  support  of  his  belief  the  statement  of  a 
writer  in  the  World,  who  holds  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  a  story  preserved  in  the  Belasysse  family  for  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter.  It  is,  we  are  assured,  not  a  legend,  but  a 
genuine  piece  of  family  history,  implicitly  believed  on  the  spot; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  all  requests  for  a  verification  of  the  fact 
have  been  steadily  refused. 

The  memoir  of  Sir  George  Wood  gives  some  life  to  the  section 
on  the  Wood  family.  In  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  he  was  “  the 
great  master  of  special  pleading,  who  had  initiated  into  his  art  the 
most  eminent  law  vers  of  that  generation.”  A  long  list  of  these  is 
given  by  Scarlett  (Lord  Abinger)  in  his  Autobiography  ;  and  his 
high  legal  reputation  may  well  be  cited  as  doing  credit  to  the 
Barnsley  district.  Ilis  readiness  in  repartee  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  of  the  York  Assizes.  Terribly  bitten  at  his  lodging  by  bugs, 
he  caught  some  to  show  to  his  landlady  the  next  morning. 

Of  course  she  averred  that  there  were  no  such  things  in  her  house.  How 
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ever,  Mr.  Wood  showed  her  those  he  had  caught.  “  Well,”  she  exclaimed, 
“  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  I  had  a  single  one  about  the  place.”  “  Indeed, 
ma’am,”  replied  Mr.  Wood,  “  and  I  fancy  you  are  right,  for  I  fully  believe 
they  are  all  married,  and  have  very  large  families.” 

The  chapter  on  the  family  of  Brooke  is  concerned  chiefly  •with 
John  Charles  Brooke,  the  Somerset  Herald,  a  man  of  far  greater 
ower  and  more  solid  achievements  than  Lord  Strafford  of  Stains- 
orough.  He  inherited  the  genealogical  tastes  of  his  father  and 
his  uncle  ;  and,  although  he  had  done  much,  he  would  assuredly 
have  done  much  more  if  his  life  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  short 
by  an  accident  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1794.  His  sister 
Margaret  married  Dr.  Thomas  Zouch,  who  declined  the  bishopric 
•of  Carlisle  on  the  plea  of  age  in  1808,  and  of  whom  Southey  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  gentler-minded  man.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  exact¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  at  fault  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  rector  of 
Sandal  when  he  declined  the  offer  of  Carlisle.  He  was  at  that 
time  rector  of  Scrayingham. 


CONDER’S  EXPLORATIONS  IN  SYRIA.* 

CAPTAIN  CON  DEB  writes  this  graphic  record  of  a  short  sur¬ 
veying  campaign  which  was  little  more  than  a  dashing  and 
audacious  raid  into  a  hostile  country  with  a  much  firmer  and 
stronger  hand  than  he  showed  in  his  remarkable  book  of  travels 
called  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  It  may  be  that  he  has  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  story  to  tell.  Certainly,  to  some  readers,  the  strange  and 
mysterious  country  lying  between  the  River  and  the  Great  Desert, 
with  its  memories  of  Moab,  Bashan,  and  the  Stony  Country,  offers 
much  greater  attractions  than  that  between  the  River  and  the  Sea. 
This  district  has  been  crossed  by  many  travellers,  nearly  every  one 
of  whom  has  brought  something  back  with  him — inscriptions  in 
thousands  by  Waddington  and  De  Vogiid ;  a  wonderful  old 
Persian  ruin  by  Tristram;  Temples  and  Tombs  by  Oliphant; 
stories  of  subterranean  cities  by  Wetzstein ;  and  now  such 
sheaves  as  may  be  expected  when  a  party,  headed  by  Captain 
Conder,  takes  the  field,  and  begins  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
step  by  step,  omitting  nothing,  as  he  has  already  gone  over  the 
ground  of  Western  Palestine.  Between  the  ordinary  traveller  and 
such  a  party  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  one  who 
picks  the  flowers  in  the  hedge  as  he  walks  and  one  who  lingers 
to  botanize. 

The  commencement  of  the  expedition  was  marked  by  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  discoveries  which  have  beeD  made  of  late  years. 
Every  Egyptian  student  knows  the  famous  battle  picture  of  Abu 
Simbel,  representing  the  conflict  between  Rameses  and  the 
Hittites  at  Kadesh,  the  sacred  city  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  this  city,  the  site  of  which  had  been  completely 
forgotten,  stood  upon  a  small  island  on  Lake  Koteineh,  called  by 
Abu  el  Feda,  Bahret  Kades ;  but  there  is  no  lake  in  the  Egyptian 
picture,  though  the  Orontes  (called  by  the  Egyptians  Hanrata) 
is  clearly  represented.  Captain  Conder  discovered  that  Lake 
Koteineh  is  artificial,  and  owes  its  existence  to  a  great  dam 
"built  across  the  northern  end,  and  that  this  is  Roman  work.  But 
south  of  the  lake  there  is  a  mound  generally  known  as  Tell  Neby 
Mendeh.  This  mound,  still  a  sacred  place,  called  by  the  people 
Kadesh,  answering  in  all  respects  to  the  Hittite  site,  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  Captain  Conder  with  the  lost  city.  His  argument  is  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  convincing,  and  though  the  identification  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  all,  there  seems  to  us  little  doubt  that  it  is 
destined  to  prevail. 

Leaving  Kadesh  Captain  Conder  visited  and  examined  the  island 
of  Tyre,  and  has  a  curious  chapter  on  the  “  Land  of  Purple,” 
where  among  other  things  he  noted  many  strange  Phoenician 
survivals: — 

The  sailors  of  Tripoli  are  still  Phoenician  in  feature  and  dialect ;  the  sacred 
fish  of  Ashtoreth  are  preserved  at  Acre  and  Tripoli ;  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  were  forbidden  to  eat  fish  at  all,  and  even  yet  the  so-called  Moslems 
who  make  pilgrimages  to  offer  gifts  at  these  ponds  jealously  forbid  that  the 
sacred  carp  should  be  devoured.  We  no  longer  see  the  fish-like  Oannes  or 
Dagon,  the  lord  of  corn  and  of  the  plough  (like  the  creative  Ea  in 
Assyria),  carved  at  the  wayside  shrine,  but  his  name  is  preserved  in  more 
(than  one  Beth  Dagon  yet ;  and  the  dome  of  Neby  Yunas,  though  now 
supposed  to  mark  where  Jonah  was  thrown  up  by  the  great  fish,  no  doubt 
replaces  a  Tyrian  temple  of  Hercules,  who  was  swallowed  alive  by  the 
whale,  or  of  Dagon,  half  man,  half  fish.  We  no  longer  hear  of  Eshmun 
(“  the  eighth  ”)  as  ruling  the  Gabiri,  yet  the  symbolic  dance  of  the  planets 
survives,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  last  chapter.  The  name  of  Reseph  of 
Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  Cyprus,  the  satyr-like  husband  of  Anat,  a 
“  thunderer  ”  and  a  rain-giver,  with  deer’s  horns,  is  still  commemorated  at 
the  town  of  Arsuf,  as  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  points  out,  comparing  him  to 
Horus  and  Saint  George,  to  which  names  hundreds  of  others,  Semitic  and 
Aryan,  might  have  been  added.  The  sacred  trees  and  stone  heaps  are 
still  preserved,  and  the  shrines  stand  as  of  old  on  the  mountain  tops.  The 
feasts  of  Hercules  are  said  still  to  be  celebrated  at  Tyre,  and  Thoth  or  Set, 
the  “pillar  god,” common  to  Hittite,  Egyptian  and  Phoenician,  reappears  as 
the  Prophet  Seth. 

How  he  invaded  the  Eastern  country,  was  warned  off  by  the 
Turks,  and  by  neglecting  to  obey,  by  temporizing,  by  delays,  by 
sending  messengers  and  every  other  expedient,  managed  to  secure 
a  trigonometrical  survey  of  five  hundred  square  miles,  the  reader  of 
his  book  may  discover  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  survey 
was  stopped  by  the  most  peremptory  orders  from  Constantinople, 
and  cannot  be  resumed  till  the  .Sultan  grants  a  Firman  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  work. 

At  Amman,  of  which  special  detailed  surveys  were  taken, 

*  Heth  and  Moab:  Explorations  in  Syria  in  18S1  and  1882.  By  Claud 
Reignier  Conder,  R.E.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 


Captain  Conder  found  a  great  deal,  without  counting  the  “  bed¬ 
stead  of  Og,  King  of  Brshan,”  which  is  ingenious.  For  instance, 
there  were  tombs  of  the  most  ancient  form — namely,  Kokim.  At 
the  north  of  the  citadel  was  discovered  a  great  underground 
reservoir,  with  a  secret  passage,  most  likely  that  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Polybius  iu  his  account  of  the  siege  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  the  betrayal  of  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  city.  But 
his  most  valuable  discovery  was  that  a  small  building,  already 
known  and  incorrectly  described  as  Byzantine,  is  really  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  work,  closely  similar  to  the  Sassanian 
Palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and  with  many  features  remarkably  like 
those  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem.  Of  course  every¬ 
body  knows  that  Captain  Conder  has  long  since  declared  his 
utter  disbelief  in  Fergusson’s  theory  that  the  Dome  was  built  by 
Constantine. 

But  it  is  on  the  wonderful  collection  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments 
made  by  Captain  Conder’s  party  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
may  most  justly  pride  himself.  It  was  already  well  known  that  such 
monuments  existed  in  this  part  ofthe  world.  Tristram  had  seen  them; 
Palgrave  had  found  them  in  Arabia,  Welsted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Palmer  in  Sinai,  and  the  Tih.  No  one,  however,  had  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  Captain  Conder  of  studying  so  large  a 
number  of  them.  In  Western  Palestine  there  is  here  and  there 
a  dolmen  or  a  circle.  In  the  limited  area  of  Captain  Conder’s 
survey  there  were  found  no  fewer  than  five  hundred,  of  which  two 
hundred  are  sketched,  and  all  are  accurately  placed  on  the  map  for 
purposes  of  arrangement  and  classification.  Captain  Conder 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in 
general,  which  will  be  found  a  careful  and  scholarly  summary  of 
the  whole  subject,  though  again  he  differs  from  Mr.  Fergusson. 
He  concludes  his  account  of  the  Syrian  dolmens  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

The  conclusions  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  after  a  consideration 
of  monuments  other  than  those  of  Syria,  seem  thus  to  be  confirmed  by 
what  we  learn  from  the  monuments  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  menhir  is  the 
emblem  of  an  ancient  deity,  the  circle  is  a  sacred  enclosure,  without  which 
the  Arab  still  stands  with  his  face  to  the  rising  sun.  The  dolmen,  whether 
modern  or  prehistoric,  is  (when  free-standing)  an  altar  rather  than  a  tomb. 
The  cairn  is  not  nlwaj'S  sepulchral,  being  sometimes  a  memorial  heap  ;  the 
disc-stone  is  a  distinct  production,  perhaps  of  a  later  age.  Such  evidence 
as  we  possess  shows  that  the  rude  tribes  beyond  Jordan  buried  their  dead 
in  small  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  or  in  tombs  similar  to  those  of  the 
Phoenician  and  the  Jew,  and  not  beneath  the  table-stone  of  a  free-standing 
trilithon;  while  the  mounds  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  Hittite 
plains,  whether  citadels  or  sacred  hills,  have  as  yet  never  yielded  sepulchral 
deposits. 

To  say  that  we  still  find  the  altars  of  Balak  standing  on  Nebo  may  be 
premature,  To  point  out  the  great  dolmen  at  ’Amman  as  the  throne  of 
Og  may  be  considered  fanciful  by  some  ;  but  we  may  at  least  claim  that 
we  find  structures  which  seem  to  resemble  the  early  altars  and  pillars 
mentioned  in  Scripture  still  existing  at  places  which,  on  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  grounds,  may  be  identified  as  representing  the  Mizpeh  of  Jacob, 
and  the  holy  mountains  of  Nebo,  Baal,  and  Peor.  While  in  Judea  not  a 
single  dolmen  now  remains  standing,  because  in  their  zeal  for  the  faith  of 
Jehovah,  the  good  kings,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  swept  away  for  ever  the 
“  tables  of  Gad.” 

A  chapter  on  the  Belka  Arabs  ought  to  go  far  to  remove  the 
prevalent  notions  concerning  this  people.  Their  boasted  bravery, 
Captain  Conder  thinks,  is  chiefly  found  when  they  are  ten 
to  one ;  their  loyalty  and  good  faith  appear  no  longer  to 
exist ;  they  are  full  of  superstition ;  they  are  also,  like  other 
3avages,  full  of  craft,  cruelty,  and  deceit,  aud  they  have  all 
the  affectation  of  honour  and  nobility  which  is  found  among 
other  savages.  A  traveller  among  them  would  carry  his  life 
in  his  hand  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  keen  after  money, 
and  know  how  much  money  a  party  of  travellers  may  spend  among 
them.  Lastly,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  most  valuable  Appendix 
on  the  Moslem  religion  as  it  is,  and  the  origins  of  the  Koran.  At 
a  time  when  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  England,  and 
when  “  wild  words  wander  here  and  there  ”  concerning  Islam, 
this  unpretending  little  chapter  will  be  found  most  useful  in  clear¬ 
ing  away  prejudice  and  showing  what  this  much-vaunted  Mono¬ 
theistic  creed  really  is  in  its  practical  working.  In  fact,  the 
book  before  us  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Eastern  Palestine,  and,  when  supplemented  by  the  publication 
of  the  voluminous  memoirs,  plans,  and  drawings,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Society  which  sent  the  author  out,  will  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  a  pendant  worthy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  YEAR.* 

rpiIE  proper  time  for  a  review  of  Mr.  Sala’s  “Echoes”  will 
J-  arrive  about  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the  student  of 
nineteenth-century  thought  and  manners  will  turn  to  this  book 
and  its  companions  as  the  most  faithful  record  attainable  of  what 
people  talked  about  and  how  they  looked  at  things.  Mr.  Sala 
himself  laments  that  he  has  produced  during  his  whole  literary 
career  no  work  more  durable  than  “  a  mass  of  desultory  essavs 
and  sketches  of  foreign  travel,  a  mass  of  bald  chat,  and  four  bad 
novels.”  We  do  not,  for  our  own  part,  expect  that  he  will  be 
remembered  for  the  foreign  travels,  unless  for  his  first  book  on 
America,  which  is  a  lively  record  of  the  States  during  the  Civil 
War  ;  or  for  his  novels,  though  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  their  author 
in  depreciating  those  works ;  but  for  his  “  bald  chat  ”  we  back 

*  Echoes  of  the  Year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighty-three.  By  George 
Augustus  Sala,  Author  of  “Twice  Round  the  Clock”  &c.  London; 
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him  for  some  kind  of  immortality  against  thousands  of  more 
pretentious  writers.  The  feeling  about  being  “  remembered  ”  is  a 
curious  survival  of  the  old  time  when  every  little  poetaster  con¬ 
sidered  himself  immortal,  and  “put  on  side”  accordingly.  We 
had  always  thought,  however,  that  the  modern  litterateur  gave 
little  or  no  heed  to  his  chance  of  posthumous  reputation.  The 
poems  and  the  plays,  the  stories  and  the  essays,  the  criticism  and 
the  speculations  of  the  century  will  go  out  of  fashion  and  of 
mind  ;  but  the  man  who  can  write  “  bald  chat  ”  so  as  to  reflect 
the  daily  life  of  his  generation  may  gratify  his  vanity  with  the 
thought  that  he  and  such  as  he  are  not  forgotten.  Who,  for 
instance,  looks  to  the  formal  essayists  of  the  last  century  for 
a  picture  of  manners  when  he  can  get  the  letters  and  the 
memoirs  ?  Even  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatter,  full  of  contem¬ 
porary  manners  as  they  are,  do  not  instruct  one  as  to  the  true 
life  of  their  period  anything  like  so  well  as  the  Athenian  Oracle. 
Now  the  Athenian  Oracle  of  the  present  day,  when  there  are 
no  letters,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  few  memoirs,  is  assuredly 
Mr.  Sala.  Ilia  “  Biographical  and  Historical  Echoes  ”  may  be, 
so  to  speak,  sometimes  faint — for  instance,  his  remarks  on  King 
Kent),  of  Anjou,  can  hardly  he  called  fresh,  accurate,  or  exhaustive 
— but  bis  literary,  artistic,  and  social  Echoes  are  crammed  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts.  Here  is  a  specimen.  Mr.  Sala  is 
discussing  the  ultimate  destination  of  odd  “  bits  — 

Some  of  the  columns  of  old  Carlton  House  went  to  support  the  portico  of 
the  National  Gallery.  There  is  a  country  house  in  North  Kent  built  from 
the  stones  of  Old  London  Bridge  ;  the  fittings  of  the  abominable  old  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  were  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Oust  to  decorate  the 
dining-room  of  his  country  seat  withal  ;  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge 
went  to  Clifton,  and  the  Lion  at  Northumberland  House  to  Sion  House 
(the  grand  staircase  is  in  a  modern  mansion  at  Palace  Gate).  1  know  of 
the  whereabouts,  not  far  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  of  the  chimney-piece 
from  Rubens’s  house  at  Antwerp,  and  the  poop  lanterns  of  the  Bucentaur  ; 
and  I  remember  a  Debating  Society  somewhere  at  Pentonville,  the 
president  of  which  used  to  sit  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  from  the  Old  House  of 
Commons. 

I  cannot  precisely’  recollect  the  place  to  which  the  pillars  of  the  Regent’s 
Quadrant  were  transferred  ;  but  I  suppose  that  the  Palladian  colonnade 
from  old  Burlington  House  is  still  px-ostrate  in  Battersea  Park.  The  stones 
of  Temple  Bar  are  safe  (if  not  sound),  I  presume,  somewhere ;  and  the 
last  time  that  1  saw  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Barnum  he  told  me  that  he  had  either 
bought  or  was  in  treaty  for  the  timbers  of  old  Traitors’  Gate  from  the 
Tower. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Sala  could  have  put  so  much  curious  information 
into  a  paragraph  without  spending  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  trouble 
in  looking  up  all  kinds  of  authorities  and  note-books. 

The  student  already  referred  to  will  discover  when  he  reads 
Mr.  Sala’s  book  that  in  the  year  1883  people  travelled  in  railway 
carriages  constructed  after  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  stage-coach 
fashion,  boxed  up  and  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  outrage,  insult, 
and  robbery ;  that  the  Sundays  in  some  parts  of  London  were 
devoted  to  the  free  fights  of  “religious”  armies;  that  the  young 
men  of  the  period  filled  the  buffets  and  corridors  of  the  theatres 
with  tobacco  smoke ;  that  the  finest  Quay  in  the  world  was 
allowed  to  be  ruined  by  railway  “  blow-holes  ”  and  was  the 
nightly  and  undisturbed  resort  of  robbers  and  garotters;  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  disallowed  the  lavish  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  three  shillings  for  the  purchase  of  toys  for  sick 
children  in  an  infirmary ;  that  an  effort  was  made  to  supply  the 
people  with  cheap  fish  ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
there  was  no  such  place  as  London,  and  could  not  be,  until  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  Municipal  Government  Bill ;  that  the  machinery 
for  the  removal  of  household  refuse  was  clumsy,  stupid,  and  in 
every  way  disgraceful ;  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
made  a  tour  through  America  aud  generously  buttered  the  natives  ; 
with  many  other  useful  and  valuable  facts ;  and,  if  he  continues 
his  studies  for  the  next  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  following, 
during  all  of  which  we  hope  to  read  Mr.  Sala’s  “  Echoes,”  he  wiil 
doubtless  perceive  how,  little  by  little,  things  got  altered. 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS.* 

IF  the  author  of  Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer  is  accurate  in  calling 
himself  “  A  Barrister,”  he  is  a  very  bad  man,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  his  concealing  his  identity  under  that  somewhat  vague 
description.  But  we  know  that  the  wicked  sometimes  flourish, 

•  Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer :  a  Handy-Book  of  the  Principles  of  Law 
and  Equity.  By  a  Barrister.  Twenty-first  Edition.  London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Parliamentary  Elections  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention 
Acts,  1854  to  1883.  By  C.  A.  Vansittart  Conybeare,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton.  1884. 

The  New  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883.  By  J.  T 
Aston,  Q.C.,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

The  Practice  under  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  3Iarks  Act,  1883. 
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Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  by  Miles  Walker 
Mattinson,  Esq.,  and  Stuart  Cunningham  Macaskie,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
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and  therefore  we  are  more  sorry  than  surprised  to  find  that  the 
horn  of  this  particular  wicked  man  is  exalted  to  a  twenty-first 
edition.  Every  man  should  be  true  to  his  order,  but  “  A  Barrister” 
is  so  horribly  false  to  his  order  and  himself  as  not  merely  to 
publish  this  book  with  the  express  purpose  of  changing  into 
literary  profits  for  the  latter  what  ought  to  be  the  professional 
gains  of  the  former,  but  to  emblazon  the  exterior  of  his  volume 
with  such  flagitious  expressions  as  “  No  More  Lawyers’  Bills !  ” 
and  “  Six-and-eightpence  Saved  at  Every  Consultation  !  ”  Taking 
this  view  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  author,  we  feel  bound  to 
point  out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which  we  immediately  detected 
upon  opening  the  book  here  and  there  at  random.  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  read  it  through,  partly  because,  though  the  circum¬ 
stance  has  escaped  our  recollection,  we  must  obviously  have  already 
noticed  the  book  somewhere  between  once  and  twenty  times  upon 
the  publication  of  previous  editions,  and  partly  because  “  Land¬ 
lord  and  Tenant,  Easements,  and  other  Rights,  Vendors  and 
Purchasers,  Masters,  Servants,  and  Workmen,  Clergy  and  Church, 
Elections  and  Registrations,  Libel  and  Slander,  Mercantile  and. 
Commercial  Law  ’’are  only  one-fourth  of  the  subjects  with  which 
“  A  Barrister  ”  professes  to  deal.  Under  the  heading  “  Libels  ” 
we  find  that  “  All  publications  denying  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  being  of  a  blasphemous  nature,  or  casting  gross  ridicule 
on  the  Church  of  England,  are  indictable  at  common  law.”  This 
is  probably  true,  but  considering  that  a  totally  contrary  opinion 
has  for  many  years  been  advocated  by  certain  distinguished 
lawyers,  and  has  quite  recently  been  held  to  be  law  by  tbe  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to- 
have  adverted  to  the  existing  difference  of  opinion.  However, 
the  error  is  one  on  tbe  side  of  morality  and  good  manners,  and  is 
therefore  comparatively  venial  from  the  non-technical  point  of 
view.  The  paragraph  1  headed  “  Contracts  by  letters  sent  by  post” 
begins  with  the  dark  saying  that  “  a  contract  established  through 
the  medium  of  letters  may  be  enforced  in  specie,”  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  attach  a  meaning  even  after  reading  the  context ;  so  that, 
perhaps,  the  statement  cannot  be  called  exactly  wrong.  To  the 
correct  definition  of  burglary  by  breaking  and  entering  is  added, 
“  or,  being  therein,  stealing  or  breaking  out,”  which  implies  that, 
it  is  burglary  to  break  out  of  a  house  at  night,  whether  you  have 
stolen  anything  or  not.  After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
in  the  same  paragraph,  “To  constitute  a  burglary  there  must  be 
either  a  burglary  and  entry  proved,  or,  if  not,  that  goods  were 
stolen  to  the  value  of  5 1.”  ;  but  what  “  A  Barrister  ”  can  have 
been  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  this  wild  statement  we  cannot 
imagine.  Our  cursory  investigation  has  shown  us  that  the  author 
constantly  speaks  of  three  years  as  the  minimum  term  of  penal 
servitude,  which  has  been  five  years  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  We  must,  however,  thank  him  for  his  reproduction  of 
the  schedule  of  wild  birds  that  have  a  close  time,  and  the  list  of 
defects  in  horses  that  are  held  to  constitute  unsoundness.  These 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  singular  passages  in  the  works  of 
the  poet  Whitman  which  his  admirers  call  “  catalogues,”  and 
which  consist  of  unadorned  enumeration  of  objects,  such,  for 
instance,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  from  tips  of  the  hairs 
of  the  head  to  filings  of  the  toe-nails.  From  the  one  we  learn  that 
we  live  in  the  same  island  with  the  bonxie,  the  phalarope,  the 
skua,  and  the  tystey,  and  from  the  other  that  it  is  a  breach  of  a 
warranty  of  soundness  if  the  warranted  horse  suffers  from  grog¬ 
giness  or  from  mallenders  and  sallenders.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  book  must  now  be  pretty  well  beyond  the  reach  of  our  com¬ 
mendation  or  dispraise,  we  are  happy  to  think  that  a  faithful 
reliance  on  its  statements  is  likely  to  produce  more  six-and- 
eightpences  for  the  lawyers  than  for  its  author. 

It  is  good  for  a  workman  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  of 
his  labour,  and  therefore  Mr.  Conybeare  may  be  considered  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  write  a  book  about  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  last  year.  For  he  asserts  that  “  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
measure  for  repressing  actual  corruption,  and  curtailing  the  unne¬ 
cessary  and  extravagant  expenditure  at  Parliamentary  elections, 
has  been  ever  since  the  General  Election  of  1880”  generally 
admitted,  and  expresses  the  opinions  that  the  constituencies  ought 
to  bear  the  costs  of  returning  their  members  to  Parliament, 
and  that  “  until  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  that  step,  the  surest 
ally  of  a  measure  such  as  the  present  will  be  found  in  the 
extinction  of  small,  separate  boroughs,  and  the  substitution 
for  these  hotbeds  of  corruption  of  constituencies  far  greater  in 
extent,  and  therefore  less  accessible  to  mean  and  corrupting  in¬ 
fluences.”  The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  short  and  clearly- 
arranged  “  Table  of  Offences,  Punishments,  Incapacities,  and 
Penalties,”  in  which  the  awful  fact  that  anybody  who  buys  or 
sells  a  pennyworth  of  coloured  ribbon  to  be  worn  in  token  of 
sympathy  with  a  candidate,  or  who  gives  or  provides  “  cockades, 
&c.,”  to  any  one  in  the  constituency,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  100/.  on 
summary  conviction,  and,  if  a  voter,  is  incapacitated  from  voting. 
This  is  followed  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Act ;  and  the  bulk  of 
the  book  consists  of  the  text  of  the  Act,  each  section  being  illus¬ 
trated  by  copious  notes  and  references  to  decided  cases.  This 
part  of  Mr.  Oonybeare’s  work  appears  to  us  extreniely  well  done, 
the  meaning  of  every  clause  of  each  section  being  clearly  ex- 
plahaed ;  so  that,  with  the  help  of  index  and  analysis,  the  law 
upon  any  point  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  text  of  the  Act 
is  followed  by  an  Appendix,  containing  the  unrepealed  part  of 
every  Act  which  bears  on  the  subject,  from  the  Reform  Act, 
1832,  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882.  The  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  Instructions  for  Returning  Officers  issued  under  the 
Ballot  Act,  1832,  the  Rules  for  Election  Agents,  and  forms  of 
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election  petitions,  and  of  an  affidavit  in  support  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  petition.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Conybeare  on  the 
production  of  a  work  at  once  compendious,  accurate,  and  ex¬ 
haustive. 

Books  on  the  new  Patent  Acts  and  the  new  Bankruptcy  Act 
continue  to  rain  in  upon  us,  and  this  week  we  have  two  of  each 
to  chronicle.  It  is  not  often  that  lawyers  so  eminent  in  practice 
as  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  have  time  or  condescension  to  give  new  books 
to  the  world  ;  atd  it  would  be  exacting  to  look  for  a  treatise 
dealing  in  a  literary  manner  with  the  whole  subject  from  so 
eminent  and  so  constantly  occupied  an  authority.  Mr.  Aston  re¬ 
cognizes  this  fact  in  the  extremely  modest  sentence  which  forms 
the  opening  of  his  preface  — 

The  object  of  the  annotator  in  appending  his  notes  to  the  Patents, 
Designs,  and  Trade  Maries  Act  of  1883  has  been  to  direct  attention  not 
only  to  the  important  alterations  made  in  Law  and  Practice,  but  to  point 
out  how  advantage  may  be  t:iken  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  by  those 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  its  operation. 

About  tbe  prospects  of  the  new  Act  Mr.  Aston  is  disposed  to  be 
sanguine : — 

As  regards  Patents,  the  Act  has  obviously  been  framed  with  the  object 
of  affording,  perhaps  as  far  as  possible,  facilities  enabling  intending 
patentees  readily  and  at  a  small  cost  to  obtain,  and,  more  efficiently  than 
under  the  old  law,  to  protect  Patent  rights  for  bona  Jide  inventions.  If  the 
new  system  be  properly  carried  out  ....  a  careful  study  of  the  Act 
justifies  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  productive  of  very  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  to  applicants  and  the  public. 

The  Act  is  printed  with  explanatory  notes  of  considerable  length 
and  learning  interspersed  between  each  section,  aud  the  changes 
made  in  tbe  law  are  duly  specified  and  commented  upon.  An 
Appendix  contains  the  rules,  forms,  and  schedules  contained  in 
the  Act  or  issued  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  as  well  as  the 
official  instructions  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  to  applicants  for 
patents,  for  copyright  in  designs,  and  for  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks  respectively.  Mr.  Lawson’s  book  is  more  ambitious  and 
less  bandy  than  Mr.  Aston’s.  His  preface  contains  one  useful 
feature  which  we  miss  in  Mr.  Aston’s  book,  and  that  is  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  alterations  which  the  present  Act  introduces. 
The  notes  to  the  text  of  the  Act  seem  to  us  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
haustive  and  well  expressed  than  Mr.  Aston's,  but  to  make  up  for 
this  Mr.  Lawson  gives  references  to  an  astonishing  number  of 
cases.  Similarly  the  book  ends  with  a  store  of  rules,  forms,  in¬ 
structions,  and  the  like,  which  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled  in  a 
book  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  the  leading  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lawson’s  work  appears  to  be  exceptionally  untiring  industry. 
Mr.  Aston’s  book  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  attractive  to  the 
critical  eye,  but  a  practitioner  or  a  patentee  might  well  be  content 
with  either. 

Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Hough’s  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  Bides  “  has 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
It  is  intended  rather  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  Acts,  Rules,  and 
Forms.  Cross  references  have  been  fully  noted  up,  and  historical 
and  explanatory  notes  have  been  added  with  the  view  of  indi¬ 
cating  tbe  changes  in  the  law,  and  elucidating  tbe  operation  of  the 
new  procedure.  Cases  for  tbe  most  part  have  been  sparingly 
quoted.”  That  is  tbe  account  of  the  book  given  in  the  preface  by 
the  authors,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  endorse  it  unreservedly  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  we  may  add  that,  while  the  “  historical  and 
explanatory  notes  ”  are  somewhat  brief,  the  information  as  to  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  cognate  matters  with  which  bankrupts 
are  concerned,  collected  at  the  end  of  the  book,  is  no  less  exten¬ 
sive  than  it  is  judiciously  selected.  The  introduction  includes  an 
adequate  “  Summary  of  Changes  in  the  Law  ”  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  existing  systems  of  bankruptcy  law  in  foreign  countries, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  On  the  whole,  Messrs.  Chalmers 
and  Hough's  appears  to  us  to  he  the  best  of  the  many  books  on 
•this  subject  which  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  notice. 

Mr.  Rigg  publishes  the  text  not  only  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  last  year,  but  also  of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  and  of  the  Bills 
■of  Sale  Acts  1878  and  1S82.  The  notes  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  long,  but  the  subsequent  rules, 
forms,  aud  the  like  are  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  While  Mr. 
Rigg  was  printing  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  he  would  have  done  well 
to  incorporate  the  two,  or  at  least  to  have  shown  how  the  Act  of 
1878  is  affected  by  the  extremely  important  amending  Act  of 
1882,  instead  of  printing  the  two  Acts  in  extenso,  and  leaving  the 
reader  to  collate  their  provisions  for  himself.  Mr.  Rigg  boasts  in 
his  preface  that  in  citing  the  “  Law  Reports  ”  he  has  “  uniformly 
omitted  ”  the  initial  letters  “  L.  R.,”  “for  the  sake  of  brevity.” 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  considerable  confusion  between  the 
old  “Queen’s  Bench”  and  “Exchequer”  Reports,  and  their 
synonyms  published  by  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting  from  1865 
to  1875. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition  of  Messrs.  Cunningham  and 
Mattinson’s  “  Precedents  of  Pleading.”  It  is,  as  a  work  dealing 
with  pleadings  in  both  divisions  must  necessarily  he,  a  portly 
volume,  and  seems  to  have  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  new 
Judicature  Rules. 


WILSON’S  ESSAYS.* 

TT  is  a  serious  responsibility  to  republish  a  volume  of  occasional 
_L  essays,  hut  it  is  certainly  a  responsibility  which  is  lightly 
incurred.  Periodical  literature  affords  endless  opportunities  for 
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throwing  into  shape  impressions  or  ideas  which  suggest  themselves 
to  a  writer’s  mind.  Magazines  are,  in  fact,  a  medium  for  literary 
conversation.  A  man  has  been  reading  some  book,  or  studying 
some  subject,  and  has  a  few  notions  which  he  thinks  are  worth 
submitting  to  others.  They  are  framed  in  an  article,  and  have  their 
weight  with  those  who  read  them,  till  some  one  else  speaks  who  has 
something  more  to  say.  Talk  of  this  sort  is  valuable,  and  tends  to 
clear  up  many  subjects,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  more 
thorough  treatment.  But  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  afford  to 
collect  his  table-talk.  We  may  demand  that  he  should  justify 
himself  for  doing  so.  He  ought  to  show  that  his  scattered  utter¬ 
ances  deserve  to  be  considered  together  because  they  are  grouped 
round  some  central  principle,  cr  because  they  have  an  artistic  value 
through  tlieir  grace  of  style  ;  or,  finally,  he  may  humbly  plead 
that  they  contain  the  pith  of  much  current  literature,  and  form  a 
primer  which  he  may  read  who  has  not  time  to  read  the  books 
which  they  condense. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  "Wilson’s  hook  does  not  come  under  any 
of  these  heads,  hut  must  he  consigned  to  the  class  of  mere  prattle. 
It  deals  with  “  History,  Literature,  and  Legend  ”  ;  and  we  do  not 
always  see  under  which  head  we  are  meant  to  classify  each  article. 
The  most  spirited  of  Mr.  Wilson's  papers  deals  with  “  Eppelein 
von  Gailingen,”  a  German  Raubritter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Mr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  it  is  “  based  partly  on  living  legend,  partly 
on  the  records  of  old  chronicles  and  archives”  ;  but  he  gives  us  no 
indication  which  of  these  sources  has  been  chiefly  followed.  He 
says  vaguely,  “  England  has  her  Robin  Hood,  Scotland  her  Rob 
Roy,  and  Germany  her  Eppelein,”  and  then  tells  his  story  of 
incredible  deeds  of  prowess  and  audacity  without  any  indication 
of  its  historical  value.  In  fact  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  visit  to  Niirnberg 
came  across  a  book  about  Eppelein,  which  gave  him  materials  for 
an  article.  He  wrote  it  for  popular  amusement.  It  fulfilled  its 
purpose ;  hut  it  has  no  value  to  justify  republication. 

In  like  manner  an  essay  on  Goethe’s  Faust  fills  many'  pages  with 
general  remarks  about  the  German  stage,  and  Seydelmann’s  im¬ 
personation  of  Mephistopheles.  When  Mr.  Wilson  turns  to  a 
criticism  of  Goethe,  he  becomes  lost  in  the  depth  of  his  own 
emotions.  lie  cannot  “  measure  the  incommensurable.”  He  does 
not  attempt  to  do  more  than  deal  with  the  love  story  of  Faust  and 
Gretchen.  He  says  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  mere  episode 
in  a  great  philosophical  drama.  He  prostrates  himself  before 
Goethe,  and  does  not  seem  to  see  that  prostration  is  not  exactly 
the  critical  attitude.  The  only  hope  he  leaves  his  readers  is  that, 
in  the  process  of  ages,  their  posterity  may,  by  evolution,  reach  a 
height  impossible  to  themselves  at  present,  whence  Goethe  may  be 
apprehended. 

Despite  some  high  labour — notably  that  highest  of  Carlyle — it  cannot  yet 
he  said  that  the  full  significance  and  value  of  Goethe  are  adequat'  Iv  recog¬ 
nized  in  England.  He  has  been  dealt  with  in  part  by  such  dull  commen¬ 
tators  that  his  true  image  has  been  all  obscured  :  as  the  noblest  face  seems 
distorted  when  it  is  reflected  in  a  spoon.  Great  art  reveals  no  secrets  ex¬ 
cept  to  labour  of  great  thought ;  audit  must  be  long  before  Goethe  can 
become — if  he  ever  should  become — popular  in  England.  His  own  height 
stands  in  his  way.  You  might  as  well  blame  a  weak  man  for  not  having 
been  up  the  Matterhorn  as  blame  him  for  not  understanding  Goethe:  it  is 
not  given  to  all  to  ascend  such  ideal  altitudes. 

This  may  be  true  ;  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Wilson  should 
not  try  to  erect  a  little  bit  of  scaffolding.  lie  has  neither  given 
the  “  great  thought”  nor  the  “great  labour  ”  necessary  for  such  a 
purpose.  He  buttonholes  his  readers,  and  forces  upon  them  a 
torrent  of  spasmodic  emotion. 

In  his  purely  historical  essays  Mr.  Wilson  is  more  self-restrained, 
lie  is  not,  however,  concerned  with  history  as  a  science,  hut  with 
history  as  a  branch  of  literature.  Political  or  social  questions  have 
no  interest  for  him.  He  seeks  the  personal  and  pictorial  elements. 
He  cares  more  to  know  about  people’s  love  affairs  than  to  know 
about  their  influence  on  the  world.  Thus  he  seizes  upon  “  Madame 
Roland,”  and  deals  with  her  as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  chastity 
over  passion.  He  grows  quite  rapturous  over  her  excessive  virtue. 
“  A  fair  woman  flushed  with  feeling,  living  in  a  most  grim  time, 
she  triumphed  over  all  that  was  base  in  herself.”  He  is  pathetic 
over  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  “  Ah,  that  getting  drunk  with 
blood  !  Is  the  people  coming  to  that  ?  ”  About  the  opinions  of 
the  Girondins  he  is  epigrammatic  without  being  lucid.  “  Plutarch 
was  their  model — Perfectibility  was  their  illusion — Ruin  was  their 
reward.”  The  last  sentence  is  constructed  with  more  ingenuity 
than  Mr.  Wilson  ordinarily  shows.  Indeed  the  boldness  with 
which,  when  the  alliteration  failed  him  upon  the  p's,  he  has 
changed  the  key  to  r  is  highly  commendable.  Still  the  sentence 
is  hut  a  scanty  contribution  towards  the  historical  importance  of 
the  Girondins,  and  a  still  scantier  towards  Mme.  Roland’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  forming  their  opinions.  But  Mr.  Wilson’s  history  is 
not  concerned  with  these  details.  He  moves  steadily  on  towards 
the  noble  stoicism  with  which  Mme.  Roland  met  her  fate,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  love  which  she  bore  towards  Buzot  without 
betraying  her  husband.  Thi3  last  situation  is  one  to  which  we  are 
tolerably  well  accustomed  in  the  virtuous  French  novel.  It  only 
moves  a  languid  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  phlegmatic 
Englishman.  Few  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  readers  will  view  it  with  the 
reverential  awe  which  he  does  his  best  to  inspire. 

His  search  for  historical  dramas  has  led  him  also  to  tell  the 
miserable  tale  of  “  Struensee  and  Queen  Caroline  Matbilde.”  It 
is  a  story  absolutely  unrelieved  hv  any  spark  of  nobility  or  genuine 
passion  on  the  part  of  any  one  concerned.  A  historian  would  pass  it 
by  as  merely  concerned  with  vulgar  licentiousness.  But  Mr. 
Wilson  tells  it  in  all  its  details,  and  ends  by  saying: — 

The  story  itself,  which  we  have  just  essayed  to  tell  with  all  its  dramatic 
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incidents,  with  its  contrasts  ot'  character,  with  its  baseness,  its  weakness 
and  its  sorrows,  with  that  full  revolution  of  Fortune’s  wheel  which  leads  to 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe,  is,  indeed,  a  striking  drama  of  history. 

We  can  only  say  that  its  characters  anil  incidents  are  utterly 
ip-noble,  and  that  a  drama  cannot  he  constructed  out  of  ignoble 
elements. 

In  the  essay  on  “Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bihemia,”  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  disappointed  in  bis  subject 
when  once  he  had  started  upon  it.  He  is  perpetually  apologizing 
that  his  characters  are  “thin.”  lie  eanuot  make  much  out  of 
them  with  the  best  intentions.  They  will  not  become  picturesque 
in  any  high  degree,  llut  Mr.  Wilson  keeps  all  the  picturesqueness 
he  can.  He  has  read  Mr.  Gardiner  in  some  passages.  But  in  the 
character  which  he  himself  gives  of  Jmu-s  I.  he  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  traditional  booby  and  coward.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned 
Ranke  and  Gardiner  have  written  in  vain.  Pictorial  history  cannot 
consent  to  part  with  the  good  old  conventional  dresses  which  have 
brought  down  the  house  for  many  a  year. 

Of  course  a  book  of  historical  essay's  would  not  nowadays  be 
complete  without  one  that  dealt  with  the  Renaissance.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  chosen  “  Luerezia  Borgia  ”  for  bis  theme,  and  has  made 
free  use  of  Herr  Gregorovius  to  supply  him  with  materials,  though 
he  refuses  to  accept  Herr  Gregorovius  s  conclusion  that  Luerezia  is 
a  lady  whose  reputation  has  uuduly  suffered  from  scandal.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  defence  of  Herr  Gregorovius  ;  but  he  has 
certainly  met  with  harsh  treatment  at  Mr.  Wilson's  hands.  Mr. 
Wilson  corrects  Herr  Gregorovius  by  reference  to  Guicciardini, 
whom  be  terms  “  the  quaint,  though  long-winded,  old  historian.” 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  that  Gregorovius  professes  to 
go  behind  the  literary  historiaus  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  con¬ 
sider  what  was  the  origin  of  their  information.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  current  account  of  Luerezia  Borgia  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Paulas  Giovius,  and  the  rest.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  their  account  represents  a  very  widespread  belief 
in  Italy  at  the  time.  But  Herr  Gregorovius  asks,  What  did  that 
belief  rest  on,  and  was  its  source  a  credible  one  ?  Ilis  position  is 
that  the  rumours  against  Luerezia  all  sprang  from  the  mouth  of 
her  divorced  husband,  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro.  As  the 
divorce  was  effected  against  Giovanni's  will,  on  grounds  which 
were  disgraceful  to  him,  and  as  it  necessitated  the  restoration  of 
his  wife’s  dowry,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  it,  and  avenged 
himself  freely  for  it  afterwards.  The  examination  of  this  position 
would  involve  a  good  deal  of  sifting  of  evidence,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  undertaking  the  task.  But  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  refute  a  man  on  general  grounds  of  probability  when  his 
case  rests  on  a  specific  argument. 

We  were  wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Wilson  quotes  only 
Guicciardini  on  his  side.  He  tells  us  something  about  a  writer 
whom  he  calls  “  Burkard.”  His  own  spelling  of  his  name  was 
“ Burchard,”  and  we  never  saw  him  robbed  of  an  h  before;  but 
that  is  a  detail.  Mr.  Wilson  says  of  him  : — 

Ifurkard’s  diary  is  written  with  ultra-Tacitus-like  brevity  and  conden¬ 
sation  ;  and  is  cold,  brief,  and  unimpassioned.  ...  To  ray  fancy,  lie 
always  writes  in  a  kind  of  haggard  '.read,  glancing  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder,  and  trembling  at  a  noise  in  the  wall,  or  at  the  hint  of  a  coming 
step.  He  must  well  have  known  the  danger  of  Ins  occupation  ;  and  the 
character  of  his  work  shows  us  that  he  did  realize  the  nature  of  the  peril. 

This  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  horrors  of  Alexander  VI.’s  Court.  Ctesar 
Borgia’s  assassins  were  prowling  everywhere.  The  terrified 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  impelled  by  a  resstless  love  for  truth, 
sat  cowering  in  bis  chamber,  and  trembled  as  he  wrote  in  the  style 
of  Tacitus  words  that  were  meant  to  burn  under  an  affectation  of 
coldness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Burchaid’s  successor,  Paris  de 
Grassis,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  plethoric  German,  sorely  given  to 
eating  and  drinking,  a  man  of  unrestrained  tongue,  and  a  pedantic 
tyrant  over  his  subordinates.  His  diary  is  one  of  the  most 
tedious,  inflated,  long-winded,  and  pretentious  productions  that 
man  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Wilson’s  descriptions  of  the  diary  and  its 
author  are  alike  the  product  of  his  own  fancy.  He  has  fallen  into 
the  pitfalks  which  beset  the  dramatic  writer  of  history. 

It  is  onlv  fair  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  give  his  own  views  of 
history.  lie  writes: — 

The  great  historian,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  poet  or  the  dramatist, 
must,  when  depicting  a  personage,  create  a  character.  The  hints  of  history 
are  the  equivalents  of  the  suggestions  of  imagination.  The  historian  must 
see  clearly  both  outside  and  inside  the  person  that  he  would  portray,  and 
must  combine  into  an  art-whole  the  complete  portraiture,  round  and 
finished,  of  the  hero  or  heroine  of  history.  This  task  is  the  duty  of  every 
true  historian,  hut  it  can,  necessarily,  he  discharged  but  hv  few,  since,  to 
fulfil  it  satisfactorily,  requires  qualities  which  nearly  rival  those  of  the 
poet  or  creator. 

If  history  dealt  only  with  heroes  and  heroines  no  doubt  this 
would  be  true;  and  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think  that  heroes  and 
heroines  are  all  that  is  necessary.  To  judge  from  his  own  book 
we  should  say  that  he  found  heroines  more  to  his  taste  than  heroes. 
But  surely  heroes  and  heroines  are  better  done  in  novels  than  in 
history.  Mr.  Wilson  praises  Carlyle's  character  of  Cromwell  as 
the  best  work  that  has  ever  been  done  in  English  history,  and 
puts  Mr.  Froude’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  second.  Many  readers 
might  urge  that  they  preferred  Scott’s  rendering  of  these  cha¬ 
racters  to  either  Carlyle’s  or  Mr.  Froudes.  We  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Wilson  could  answer  them.  If  their  imagination  whs 
satisfied,  if  the  measure  of  their  capacity  for  psychological  interest 
was  duly  filled,  the  work  of  “  the  creator,”  as  Mr.  Wilson  calls  I 
him,  would  have  been  accomplished. 


Mr.  Wilson  looks  upon  history  as  a  series  of  entertaining 
memoirs.  This  view  has  been  too  long  a  hindrance  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  historical  literature.  History  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  a  man’s  character,  but  with  his  actions  and  their  results  upon 
human  progress.  The  judgments  of  history  are  intellectual  rather 
than  moral.  Emotion  and  sympathy  must  be  subordinated  to  a 
just  estimate  of  the  accomplished  fact.  He  is  the  greatest 
historian  who  has  the  largest  and  fullest  knowledge  of  the  time 
about  which  he  writes,  who  best  appreciates  its  problems  and  its 
difficulties,  and  who  is  least  led  astray  by  personal  sympathies 
from  a  clear  conception  of  the  abiding  results  of  its  manifold 
activity. 


BOOKS  OK  DIVINITY.* 

It.  BICKLEY  half  excuses  himself  for  writing  another  Life 
J-YJL  of  George  Fox  by  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  previous 
biographies  have  not  brought  out  into  sufficient  prominence  his 
aim  as  a  social  reformer.  His  book  is  none  the  less  readable  and 
pleasant  because  he  has  not,  any  more  than  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  the  same  path,  confined  himself  to  this  view.  It  is, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  write  a  Life  of  George  Fox  without  making 
bis  career  as  a  religious  teacher  the  backbone  of  the  narrative. 
Accordingly,  this  new  Life  follows  pretty  closely  the  lines  of 
the  immortal  “Journal,”  with  the  aid  of  some  well-known  his¬ 
tories  of  Quakerism  ;  and  carries  us  through  the  familiar  scenes  of 
his  visions  and  his  mysticism,  his  journeys  and  his  preachings,  his 
many  trials  and  his  lew  triumphs,  his  sincerity  and  his  simplicity, 
and  his  (seemingly)  occasional  affectation. 

His  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  was  the  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Quakerism,  that  the  Divine 
Light  shines  alike  in  all  men,  and,  superior  to  the  teaching 
of  Church  and  Bible,  enables  them  to  “  prove  all  things.”  As 
a  preacher  of  Christ  and  of  equality  he  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  of  this  century,  though  the  ground  taken 
by  the  earlier  and  later  teachers  was  not  quite  the  same.  But, 
added  to  other  causes  of  offence,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  further 
increased  the  exasperation  against  the  new  evangel.  There  was, 
indeed,  hardly  a  religious  sect,  a  political  party,  or  a  social  class, 
whose  interests,  feelings,  or  habits  he  did  not  attack,  or  criticize, 
or  provoke.  Itself  an  outgrowth  of  Puritanism,  Quakerism 
offended  Presbyterians  and  Iudepeudents  by  assailing  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  paid  ministry;  it  outraged  the  established  clergy  by 
deriding  their  liturgy  and  sacramental  forms  ;  soldiers  despised  a 
religion  which  forbade  fighting,andlawyershatedone  that  denounced 
litigation  ;  the  rich  instinctively  scented  Communism  in  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  and  the  gay  abhorred  a  creed  which  made  it  a  sin  to 
play  a  game  at  cards  or  ride  a  horse-race.  Traders  shrank  from  a 
moral  teaching  too  strict  for  commercial  profits,  and  even  artisans 
and  labourers  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  if  all  the  luxuries 
and  pleasures  of  the  rich  were  abolished  many  of  their  occupations 
would  go  with  them.  A  religious  and  political  propaganda  which 
combined  all  these  elements  of  opposition  must  have  had  a  vital 
force  in  it  to  establish  a  powerful  sect  which  has  lasted  for  two 
centuries,  and  is  not  dead  yet.  Its  secret  of  success  lay  in  the 
inspiration  of  its  founder  and  in  the  basis  of  truth  which  underlay 
his  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  expression.  His  fearlessness 
and  purity  of  motive  are  on  the  surface  of  his  career,  but  they  are 
only  the  natural  outcome  of  a  spiritual  nnture  and  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  read  wants,  to  kindle  sympathies,  and  to  create  a 
new  religion.  In  spite  of  his  political  aims,  his  genius  was  much 
more  religious  than  political,  as  is  seen  by  the  history  of  his  sect. 
Mr.  Biekley  has  done  his  work  well.  There  is  enough  of  personal 
narrative  in  his  book  to  satisfy  personal  interest,  and  a  grasp  of 
the  tendencies  and  results  of  Fox’s  teaching  comprehensive  enough 
for  thoughtful  readers. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  volume  of  sermons  is  issued  with  the 
imprimatur  of  a  poet,  but  the  impression  made  by  these  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  remains  so  vivid  after  fifteen 
years  that  Mr.  Robert  Browning  accompanies  their  issue  with  a 
few  words  of  gratitude  and  approval.  The  circumstance  that 
gave  Mr.  Browning  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Jones  of 
Swansea  is  not  the  least  interesting  one  connected  with  the  hook. 
For  the  pulpit  eloquence  which  found  sympathy  with  the  poet 
was  the  eloquence  of  a  man  preaching  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  Welsh  Independent  preacher  and  did  not  come  to 
London  till  he  was  well  advanced  in  middle  life,  but  no  word  or 

*  George.  Fox  and  the  Early  Quakers.  By  A.  C.  Biekley.  London: 
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The  Divine  O' tier ;  and  other  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  tlie  late 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Swansea.  London  :  William  Isbister,  Limited.  1884. 

Sermons  on  Unusual  Subjects.  By  J.  M.  M'Culloch,  D.D.  Edinburgh 
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idiom  that  we  can  find  reveals  his  nationality.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  sermons  attracted  Mr.  Browning.  “  The 
outpour  of  impetuous  eloquence,”  aided  by  the  effect  of  “clear- 
cut  Celtic  features  ”  and  Celtic  mobility  of  expression  and  innate 
dramatic  power,  can  only  be  faintly  reproduced  in  print,  but  the 
orator  is  alive  throughout  the  volume.  If  here  and  there 
redundancies  and  doubtful  phrases  offend  the  finer  taste  of 
sermon-hearers  or  readers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  good 
many  things  have  to  he  taken  into  consideration.  A  somewhat 
sterner  editing  would  have  removed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  defects 
which  the  “  pious  ”  zeal  of  the  preacher’s  son  has  admitted,  and 
which  the  mistake  of  sending  verbatim  reports  to  the  press  (the 
very  thing  which  should  have  been  avoided)  has  occasioned. 
"With  the  small  drawback  of  these  occasional  blemishes,  the 
sermons  may  be  unreservedly  praised.  As  appeals  to  the  feelings 
based  on  the  revelation  of  Christ  they  are  far  above  the  average. 
It  is  indeed  hard  not  to  he  carried  away  by  the  perfervid  nature 
of  the  speaker  even  as  one  reads.  He  has  the  first  gift  of  a 
preacher,  infinite  command  of  illustration.  No  preacher  can  be 
popular,  though  he  may  he  great,  without  it.  Mr.  Jones  casts 
his  net  far  and  wide,  and  jumps  across  a  continent,  an  ocean,  and 
a  millennium  for  a  fresh  instance  to  shed  light  upon  his  point. 
To  be  critical,  we  should  say  he  is  rather  persuasive  than  con¬ 
vincing.  Assuming  a  truth,  he  can  overpower  you  with  reasons 
for  accepting  and  acting  upon  it.  But  when  the  reader  turns  to 
such  questions  as  the  “  Inspiration  of  Scripture,”  or  “  The  Answer 
of  the  Church  to  the  Scepticism  of  the  Age,”  he  will  find  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  real  difficulty  of  opponents,  a  kind  of  blindness 
to  the  real  “  crux  ”  and  the  real  remedy,  and  some  want  of 
thoroughness  and  definiteness  in  reply.  But  the  sermons  are 
fine  Christian  rhetoric. 

Mr.  M'Culloch’s  Sermons  on  Unusual  Subjects  are  another  in¬ 
stance  of  a  hook  with  a  misleading  title.  Out  of  nearly  350  pages 
only  164  are  devoted  to  sermons  ;  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled 
with  a  memoir  of  the  writer,  with  a  treatise  on  the  prophecies  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  with  about  fifty  pages  of  prayers  for  various 
occasions;  nor  do  the  subjects  of  most  of  the  sermons  strike  us  as 
unusual.  The  subjects  which  the  writer  considered  most  unusual 
are  probably  “epidemics”  and  “juvenile  mortality,”  and  these 
sermons  are  about  the  best  in  the  book.  They  are  sensible,  manly 
addresses,  and  bring  out  the  moral  aspect  of  physical  care  in  away 
that  would  be  impressive  to  most  congregations.  We  owe  the 
writer  thanks  also  for  emphasizing  the  distinction  between 
Christ’s  care  of  the  sick,  and  his  abstention  from  relieving  poverty 
by  any  miraculous  intervention,  for  the  miracles  of  the  loaves  are 
of  course  no  exception  to  this  truth.  His  argument  is  a  distinct 
support  tothetruer  ideas  of  charity  now  prevailing.  On  thewholethe 
reader  will  he  favourably  impressed  with  these  sermons.  If  there 
are  no  flights  of  eloquence  or  deep  touches  of  human  nature,  there 
is  an  earnest  piety,  sturdy  conviction,  and  the  courage  of  his  con¬ 
victions  in  the  writer  which  make  their  mark ;  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  good  deal  of  genuine  study  in  his  commentary  on  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  His  realism,  sometimes  leads  him  into  little  errors  of  taste, 
as  when  he  says  to  his  hearers,  “  Balk  the  hopes  of  the  apostate 
host  (of  angels)  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  holy  ones.  Balk  the 
former  and  gladden  the  latter,”  &c.,  and  his  prayers  only  illustrate 
once  more  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  composi¬ 
tion.  But  the  book,  on  the  whole,  as  a  record  of  a  man  rather 
than  a  volume  of  sermons,  leaves  an  impression  of  a  wise  and  kindly 
one,  whom  it  would  have  been  good  to  know. 

Mr.  Bascom  is  a  philosopher,  as  is  evident  from  his  treatment  of 
his  subject  and  from  the  published  list  of  his  previous  works.  His 
point  is  that,  even  granting  that  the  historical  facts  of  the  Gospels 
are  beyond  positive  proof,  the  real  redemptive  forces  of  the  world 
are  not  thereby  altered.  The  redemption  of  society  does  not  depend 
on  the  exact  way  in  which  spiritual  truth  has  been  brought  to 
us,  hut  on  the  truth  itself,  on  living  present  principles  finding 
their  way  into  the  thoughts,  hearts,  and  actions  of  men  ;  and  this 
truth  and  these  principles  are  to  he  found  in  the  words  of  Christ 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  He  disclaims  the  implication  that 
he  has  any  light  estimate  of  historic  proof,  but  he  waives  it,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  “  spiritual  personality  of  Christ  ”  before  his 
eyes,  tries  to  explain  many  things,  and  “  crowd  outward  to  the 
horizon  ”  those  things  which  he  cannot  explain.  He  takes  his 
place,  that  is,  at  the  positive  instead  of  at  the  negative  pole  in  his 
attempt  to  appraise  the  value  of  revelation  to  mankind.  The  ten 
essays  which  make  up  this  volume  are,  with  three  exceptions — 
namely,  those  on  the  law  of  love,  of  truth,  and  of  consecration — 
not  on  any  special  principles,  still  less  on  any  definite  utterances, 
hut  on  the  general  character  and  results  of  the  Saviour's  teaching. 
They  are  severely  philosophical  discussions,  and  the  first  three,  in 
which  the  writer  bases  the  force  of  Christ’s  words  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  their  appeal,  on  their  irresistible  address  to  the 
reason,  and  on  the  natural  prevalence  of  innate  spiritual  ideas, 
reveal  the  capacity  of  seeing  harmonies  and  contrasts  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  philosophic  mind. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Gospel  of  Divine  Humanity :  a 
Beconsideration  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Light  of  a  General 
Principle ,  sufficiently  indicates  what  the  general  principle  is  by  the 
shorter  title  of  his  work.  God  is  in  man  and  man  is  in  God  from 
and  to  all  eternity.  Man,  no  less  than  the  Son  of  Man,  is  “  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,”  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  Son  of 
God  in  virtue  of  His  being  the  representative  of  humanity.  The 
writer  passes  in  review  before  him  the  whole  process  of.  revelation, 
starting  from  his  central  principle  of  the  divinity  of  man  and 


(so  to  speak)  the  humanity  of  God,  shrinking  from  none  of 
the  difficulties  of  such  questions  as  the  Fall,  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Miracle,  and  the  Atonement,  till  his  treatise  ends 
where  revelation  culminates  in  Christian  ethics,  as  its  result 
and  final  cause.  His  book  is  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
to  disengage  revelation  from  religion,  to  regard  all  religions  as 
more  less  partial  and  imperfect  presentments  of  revelation,  and 
Christianity,  though  immeasurably  the  nearest  approach  to  per¬ 
fection,  as  still  failing  to  express  the  whole  truth.  “The  in¬ 
creasing  scepticism  of  the  day,”  he  says,  “  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of 
antagonism  to  religion  ”  as  a  protest  against  an  imperfect  present¬ 
ation  of  it.  This  is  one  cause  of  infidelity,  and  the  other  is  that 
“  Christians  are  condemned  as  coming  short  of  their  own  standard 
of  ethical  life.”  His  examination  of  the  vast  topics  which  he- 
discusses  leads  him  here  and  there  to  conclusions  which  will  sur¬ 
prise  but  not  ofl’end  the  most  reverent  reader;  for  the  surprise  will 
he  mainly  that  the  thought  has  not  occurred  before,  or  the  result 
not  been  foreseen.  lie  assumes  throughout  an  attitude  rather  of 
aggression  than  of  defence — e.y.  he  affirms  that  an  infidel  philo¬ 
sophy  is  impossible  because  a  belief  in  God  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
all  thought ;  and  he  asks  the  believer  in  necessity,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  a  Freethinker,  how  he  can  call  himself  a  “  Freethinker  ” 
when  thought  is  as  much  determined  by  the  antecedents  of  the 
subject  as  its  resulting  words  and  deeds. 

Mr.  Drummond  has  been  perfectly  honest  with  his  readers  in 
the  title  of  his  book.  It  is  an  “  introduction  ”  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  nothing  more.  Fie  has  bound  up  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  Manchester  New  College,  and 
only  students  who  want  guidance  in  their  choice  of  subjects  or  of 
books  will  find  it  of  much  use  or  interest.  A  book  of  course  must 
not  be  j  udged  without  reference  to  its  purpose,  and  this  one,  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  help  to  students,  may  he  considered  as  successful, 
because  it  is  a  compact  summary  of  what  they  ought  to  know  and 
where  they  will  find  the  knowledge.  It  is,  in  truth,  so  highly 
condensed  as  to  be  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and,  if 
the  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  usual  pace,  the  students  of  the 
Manchester  College  will  probably  find  out  from  its  pages  for  the 
first  time  what  their  professor  lias  been  talking  about  to  them. 
It  is  evidence  enough  of  the  charge  of  congestion  that  in  a  small 
volume  of  about  250  pages  he  covers  the  whole  ground  of  specu¬ 
lative,  Biblical,  ecclesiastical,  systematic,  and  practical  theology, 
so  far  as  giving  hints  and  aids  to  the  student  for  their  study  can 
cover  it.  Mental  philosophy  is  dismissed  in  four  pages,  ethical 
philosophy  in  less  than  one,  religious  philosophy  in  less  than 
two,  and  the  author’s  treatment  of  doctrinal  theology  is  a  skeleton. 
He  has  not  made  “  the  dry  bones  live  ”;  perhaps  this  was  not  his 
intention,  hut  he  has  written  a  useful  guide-book,  by  which  the 
student  will  he  enabled  to  grasp  his  subject,  and  to  group  its 
constituent  parts  into  an  organic  whole,  and  the  hook  throughout 
is  penetrated  by  a  liberal  and  reverent  spirit. 

Dr.  Kay’s  Paulus  Christ.ifer  i3  a  disappointing  volume  of 
sermons.  Only  the  first  sermon  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
title ;  the  second  is  about  Nehemiah.  Yet  the  idea  was  a  good- 
one,  pregnant  enough  for  a  whole  course  of  sermons.  There  are 
other  ways  iu  which  the  author  does  not  fulfil  his  promise,  for 
there  is  a  considerable  flourish  of  trumpets  about  his  book. 
Poetical  mottoes  are  prefixed  to  every  sermon ;  and  the  titles- 
of  them  given  in  the  table  of  contents,  for  some  reason  called 
“  Index,”  are  almost  all  in  Latin.  Then  the  pages  are  sprinkled 
with  rather  commonplace  quotations,  chiefly  verse,  and  disfigured 
with  redundant  italics  and  capitals ;  the  author’s  personality  is 
far  too  frequently  obtruded  on  the  reader,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  discovered  in  the  sermons  we  have  read  depth  or 
originality  enough  to  atone  for  these  errors  of  taste.  Even  a 
Scotch  preacher  might  he  able  to  quote  Burns  without  saying, 
“  Poor  Burns  !  I  could  almost  weep  when  I  think  of  his  great 
genius  and  of  his  sensuous  nature.” 

The  Bedell  Lecture,  a  sort  of  American  “  Bampton,”  was  founded 
in  June  18S0  by  G.  T.  Bedell  and  Julia  Bedell,  who  by  deed  and 
gift  made  over  5,000  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ohio  and 
Kenyon  College,  of  which  the  interest  was  to  be  paid  every  two 
years  to  the  writer  of  a  lecture  or  lectures  “  on  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  or  on  the  Relations  of  Science 
and  Religion.”  Bishop  Cotterill  was  Last  year  appointed  preacher, 
and  his  three  lectures  were  read  by  the  President  of  the  College. 
The  subject  chosen,  presumably  by  himself,  is  the  title  of  his 
hook,  and  he  has  treated  it  under  three  heads,  discussed  in  the 
same  number  of  lectures.  In  Lecture  I.,  “On  the  Fundamental 
Principle  of  the  Science  of  Theology,”  iu  which  he  con¬ 
tends  for  the  practical  value  of  theology  as  a  real  science,  he  main¬ 
tains  that  not  “  the  Fatherhood  of  God,”  but  the  love  of  God,  is 
the  foundation  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  second  lecture, 
“  On  the  Relation  of  this  Principle  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,”  is  devoted  to  showing  that  a  belief  in  the  Son  is  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  doctrine  that  God  is  Love,  for  other¬ 
wise  “there  cannot  possibly  be  any  other  perfectly  worthy  object 
of  God’s  love,  which,  like  all  love,  demands  a  worthy  object  and 
reciprocity.” 

The  need  of  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  involved  in  the  same 
truth,  for  lie  it  is  who  forms  the  union  between  God  and  our 
spirits,  and  is  the  means  by  which  we  are  assured  of  God’s  love 
for  us,  and  ours  for  Him  finds  its  satisfaction  iu  spiritual  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  third  lecture,  on  the  Redemption  as  the  complete- 
exponent  of  the  principle  that  love  is  the  being  of  God,  is  naturally 
the  most  interesting  and  important.  We  seem  to  have  passed 
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from  the  “  absolute  ”  to  the  “  conditioned  ”  on  arriving  at  it. 
The  work,  if  not  a  powerful  or  original,  is  an  essentially  devout 
and  thoughtful,  treatise  on  a  difficult  subject ;  and  though  it  may 
not  satisfy  all  objectors  (its  answers  to  objections  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  seem  to  us  the  weakest  part  of  the  book),  it  will 
interest  and  edify  the  Christian  reader. 


STAFFORD'S  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  MAPS.* 

THE  questions  raised  by  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  Bill  give  great 
interest  and  value  to  the  portfolio  of  maps  which  is  before  us. 
It  contains  in  all  five  different  arrangements,  so  to  speak,  of 
London  and  its  suburbs.  First  we  have  the  “  Municipal  Dis¬ 
tricts.”  This  map  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  with  the  parishes,  districts,  and  extra-parochial 
places,  including  the  City,  coloured  according  to  the  first  schedule 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  accompanied  by  letterpress  referring  to  the 
schedules  of  the  “  Metropolis  Management  Act  ”  of  1855,  and  gives 
the  numbers  of  the  members  elected  to  the  Common  Council,  the 
parochial  vestries,  and  the  district  Boards.  The  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  here  compressed  into  a  small  space  is  enormous,  and  the 
map  itself  is  admirably  clear.  Even  such  little  places  as  the 
Liberty  of  Glasshouse  Yard,  with  less  than  two  hundred  houses, 
or  the  detached  part  of  St.  Clement  Danes  on  which  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  stands,  are  clearly  distinguished.  This  map  takes  in  the 
“  Hamlet  of  Benge,”  originally  an  outlying  district  of  the  parish 
of  Battersea,  which  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  although  it  is  not  represented  in  any  borough,  and  is  out¬ 
side  the  tables  of  mortality.  The  futility  of  the  present  Bill  is 
abundantly  illustrated.  Benge,  for  instance,  which  we  have 
just  named,  and  which  is  close  to  the  corporate  town  of  Croydon, 
and  even  for  some  purposes  united  to  it,  is  to  become  part 
of  a  totally  different  corporate  system,  and  be  united,  not  with  its 
natural  neighbour  Croydon,  nor  yet  especially  with  its  ancient 
connexion  Battersea,  but  with  a  vast  overgrown  city,  stretching 
its  unwieldy  bulk  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  township  of 
Erith  on  one  side  to  that  of  Richmond  on  the  other.  It  is 
not  easy,  looking  at  this  map,  to  understand  on  what  principles 
the  schedules  are  framed.  Is  not  Acton  as  much  a  part  of  London 
as  Clapton  or  Upper  Holloway  ?  Is  not  Chiswick  a  mere  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Hammersmith  ?  Who  can  tell,  during  a  drive  along 
the  western  road,  at  what  particular  house  or  corner  we  shall  pass 
out  of  the  new  city  into  the  diminished  country  ?  There  is  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  street.  That  part  of  "Woolwich 
which  lies  on  the  left,  or  north,  bank  of  the  Thames  is  to  be  in 
the  great  city  ;  but  Canning  Town  and  Stratford  and  Low 
Leyton,  which  lie  much  nearer,  are  to  be  left  out.  Upper 
Norwood,  which  is  only  six  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  is  to  be 
excluded ;  but  Anerley,  which  is  seven  and  a  half  miles,  is 
taken  in.  So,  too,  Kilburn,  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
Charing  Cross  and  connected  with  it  by  a  continuous  line  of 
houses,  is  to  be  left  out;  and  Hampstead  Heath,  which  is  five 
miles  off,  and  has  no  houses,  is  to  be  included.  These  anomalies 
may  perhaps  be  remedied  ;  but  others  as  great  will  occur.  Though 
at  present  Windsor  and  St.  Albans,  and  other  corporate  towns,  are 
not  connected  as  suburbs  with  London,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  as  much  so  as  Greenwich  or  Stoke  Newington. 
If  this  centralizing  policy  is  to  be  pursued  to  its  logical  end,  the 
Bill  must  be  made  elastic,  so  as  to  include  new  places  as  they  be¬ 
come  populous.  What  Sir  William  Harcourt  does  now  must  be 
done  again  and  again  by  future  Home  Secretaries  ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  if  unlikely,  that  all  England  will  eventually  become 
London,  and  the  new  Common  Council  become  greater  than  the 
Lower  House  of  Barliament. 

The  other  maps  in  Mr.  Stanford’s  handy  portfolio  maybe  briefly 
enumerated.  Nunber  2  shows  the  districts  of  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies,  the  areas  being  differently  coloured  according  as  each  is 
supplied  by  the  New  River,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  Chelsea,  the  East  London,  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall,  the  Lambetb,  or  the  Kent  Company.  A  similar  map 
gives  us  the  Gas  Companies’  districts.  The  fourth  map  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  It  “  shows  very  graphically  the  immense 
area  of  Suburban  London  within  the  Metropolitan  boundary  that 
is  excluded  from  the  borough  franchise.”  This  is  a  matter  rather 
for  the  promised  Redistribution  Bill  than  for  that  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  last  map  gives  the  jurisdiction  of  theBoor-law  Unions 
and  Registration  Districts.  “The  Registration  Districts  are  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  Boor  Law  Unions,  except  that  the  Boor  Law 
Unions  of  Baddington  and  Kensington  form  the  Registration 
District  of  Kensington.” 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  fascination  of  a  volume  of  maps  like 
these.  Hours  may  be  spent,  and  not  altogether  unprofitably,  in 
poring  over  it.  Each  variation  in  the  straightness  of  a  boundary- 
line  has  its  place,  whether  known  or  unknown,  in  the  history  of 
the  past ;  and  in  London  such  landmarks  are  of  surpassing 
interest.  But  it  is  rather  the  political  than  the  topographical 
meaning  of  the  maps  before  us  that  lends  importance  to  them. 
Whether  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  Bill  becomes  law  or  not,  the 
statement  of  the  question  made  by  Mr.  Stanford  in  this  handsome 
portfolio  will  remain  of  abiding  usefulness. 


*  London  Government  Maps.  London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1834. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

DR.  BRADLEY’S  excellent  work  on  Latin  Brose  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  undergraduates  and  boys  in  the  upper  forms  of 
public  schools,  and  as  a  sequel  to  his  revised  edition  of  Arnold’s 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  It  is  a  very  much  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  work  than  its  predecessor,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  in  many 
respects  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  same  kind  now  in  use.  It 
supposes  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  Latin 
syntax,  and  its  object  is  to  teach  the  student  to  write  good 
idiomatic  Latin  prose.  Dr.  Bradley,  or  his  editor,  Mr.  Bapillon, 
reverses — wisely,  as  we  think — the  usual  order  of  things  in  teaching 
Latin  prose,  and  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  order  of  words  and 
clauses.  Here  the  distinction  between  English  and  Latin  order  is 
admirably  enforced  and  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  construction  of  the  Latin  period.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  this  aa  of  other  chapters  in  the  book  consists  of 
the  examples.  Here  we  have  two  passages — one  from  Cicero, 
the  other  from  Livy — set  down  side  by  side  with  English 
paraphrases  of  them,  to  show  the  differences  in  idiom  between 
the  two  languages.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  one  on  the  use 
and  meaning  of  words  and  metaphors,  and  by  others  on  the  use  of 
substantives  and  of  adverbs  in  Latin  and  English.  After  these 
follow  the  tenses  and  moods  and  the  various  kinds  of  dependent- 
clauses.  Everything  is  stated  with  admirable  clearness,  and  we 
have  only  two  criticisms  to  offer.  Dr.  Bradley  lays  himself  open 
to  a  charge  of  excessive  subtlety  in  his  treatment  of  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  in  conditional  sentences  when  he  renders  on  p.  130, 
“  iSi  hoc  diceres  errares  ’’  “  Had  you  been  saying  this  (now)  you 
would  have  been  (now)  in  the  wrong.”  One  objection  to  this 
rendering  is  that  it  is  not  English,  another  that  it  can  only  puzzle 
learners.  Our  second  point  concerns  the  English  rather  than  the 
Latin  language.  It  relates  to  the  manner  of  translating  quum 
with  the  historical  tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  Dr.  Bradley  lays 
stress,  of  course  rightly,  on  the  fact  that  the  conjunction  here 
implies  “  that  the  relation  between  the  main  fact  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  was  in  some  respect  closer  than  that  of  mere 
priority  or  nearness  of  time.”  Tie  goes  on  to  say  that  when  a 
sentence  begins  with  quee  quum  audinisset  Casar ,  “no  careful 
scholar  will  translate  such  a  quum  by  ‘  when  ’  ”  (p.  1 14).  This  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  the  English  “when”  never  implies  any 
other  than  a  purely  temporal  relation,  which  is  scarcely  true. 
"What,  to  take  the  first  example  that  occurs  to  us,  does  Dr.  Bradley 
say  to  “  When  they  heard  these  things  they  were  cut  to  the 
heart  ”  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  ?  Surely  this  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  quce  quum  audivment.  We  notice  at  p.  151  a  state¬ 
ment  which  may  cause  misapprehension.  “  The  indicative,”  we 
are  here  told,  “  must  be  absolutely  banished  from  any  passage  in 
oratio  obliqua.”  This  seems  to  overlook  the  peculiar  use  of  dum 
with  the  present  indicative,  which,  however,  is  fully  explained  in 
a  previous  chapter.  At  p.  171  we  find  it  stated  that  “  metnini  is 
used  with  the  present  indicative.”  Of  course  “  indicative  ”  is  a 
misprint  for  “  infinitive.” 

The  exercises  of  which  the  latter  part  of  the  book  consists  are 
of  two  kinds — short  sentences  illustrating  the  various  sections  of 
the  introduction,  and  English  passages  to  be  turned  into  Latin 
prose.  The  notes  are  of  the  right  kind.  Instead  of  giving  direct 
information,  they  refer  the  student  to  those  sections  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  will  help  him  to  work  out  an  idiomatic  version  for 
himself.  We  should  not  forget  to  draw  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  “specimen  lecture  on  Latin  prose  composition”  which 
closes  the  introduction.  In  this  chapter  several  passages  of 
English  are  translated  into  Latin,  every  step  in  the  process  being 
explained.  No  method  of  teaching  could  be  more  instructive 
than  this,  and  the  value  of  the  lesson  is  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
some  of  the  English  passages  are  versions  of  extracts  from  the 
best  Latin  authors,  and  are  of  course  put  back  into  their  original 
language. 

Mr.  Graves  in  his  preface  anticipates  the  objection  which  most 
teachers  will  probably  make  to  his  book  by  suggesting  that 
“  possibly  too  much  annotation  has  been  given.”  He  adds 
in  justification  that  “  twenty  years’  experience  in  teaching  Greek 
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has  shown  me  that  the  most  ordinary  grammatical  principles 
are  again  and  again  disregarded  even  hy  many  candidates 
for  classical  honours.”  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  against  Mr. 
Graves’s  grammatical  notes  we  Lave  nothing  to  urge  ;  they  are 
so  sound  and  useful  that  some  little  superfluity  may  be  easily 
pardoned.  But  this  justification  does  not  cover  his  worst,  and 
indeed  his  only  real,  offence  as  an  editor— the  frequency  with 
which  he  translates  words  and  passages  which  boys  should  he 
left  to  work  out  for  themselves.  There  is  no  necessity  for  them 
to  be  told,  for  instance,  that  in  oikov  means  “  homewards,” 
and  X^urpuc^  a  “  piratical  boat  ” ;  are  the}'  not  written  in  Liddell 
and  Scott?  Why,  too,  should  hoys  he  depiived  of  the  very 
gentle  exercise  of  ingenuity  necessary  to  discover  that  yrip  aibqpd 
is  Greek  for  “  grappling  iron  ”  P  Such  translations  become  less 
frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  their  presence 
in  the  earlier  portion  seems  to  be  explained,  though  it  is  not 
excused,  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Graves  has  previously  edited  the 
first  forty-one  chapters  for  purposes  of  more  elementary  teaching. 
We  fancy  that  Mr.  Graves  himself  would  be  rather  surprised  if 
he  took  th$  trouble  to  count  the  number  of  lines  which  he  has 
translated  in  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes  to  his  soldiers  at 
Pylos,  for  example,  or  the  speech  of  the  Lacediemonian  envoys 
at  Athens.  Nor  are  Mr.  Graves’s  translations  always  quite 
happy.  “  From  fear  of  dashing  of  oars  and  terribleness  of  ships 
rushing  to  land  ”  seems  a  somewhat  lame  rendering  of  <j>d,3a)  podiov 
kcu  velov  beivoTqros  KardnXov.  In  the  interpretation  of  really 
diiiicult  passages  Mr.  Graves  strikes  us  as  being  decidedly  suc¬ 
cessful.  lie  inclines  generally  to  common-sense  explanations  rather 
than  to  strained  applications  of  grammatical  rules.  Thus  in  the 
much-disputed  passage  in  ch.  126,  “  01  ye  pr/be  <lnb  noXireilov 
tolovtiov  qsere ,  ev  ais  ov  noXXo'i  oXlyorv  dp^ovaiv,  dXXu  nXeiuvwv 
paWov  eXacraovs,”  he  rejects  the  very  harsh  explanation  which 
limits  the  negative  force  of  pr/be  to  toiovtcov,  and  gives  what  we 
feel  to  he  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  that  “  the  speaker  for¬ 
gets  that  he  has  already  ca9t  his  statement  in  a  negative 
form.”  In  a  smaller  point,  the  meaning  of  anopuraToi  in  the 
account  of  the  attack  on  Sphacteria  in  ch.  32,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Graves,  who  translates  the  word  “  the  worst 
provided,”  which  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  article 
if  we  adopt  the  usual  rendering,  “  hardest  to  deal  with.”  We  can 
only  just  refer  to  a  note  on  the  difficult  passage,  twv  pev  arepeadai — 
Kparrjaeiv,  near  the  end  of  ch.  117,  and  to  others  at  pp.  153  and 
243,  the  former  on  relative  frequency  of  the  forms  ’A 6r)va(e, 
’ABr/vr/dev,  and  is  rds  ’A drp>cis,  eie  tu>v  ’A drjvcov  ;  the  latter  on  some 
uses  of  01s.  Historical  notes  are  not  very  frequent  ;  but  Mr. 
Graves  does  his  best  to  vindicate  the  action  of  Cleon  and  of  the 
Athenian  people  generally  in  the  affair  of  Sphacteria.  One  or 
two  good  maps  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  volume.  It 
seems  slightly  ridiculous  to  refer  boys,  as  Mr.  Graves  does  in 
p.  188,  to  “  the  map  in  Arnold's  edition”;  but  perhaps  the  blame 
for  this  deficiency  should  fall  on  the  publisher  rather  than  on  the 
editor.  On  the  whole,  the  edition  is  a  decidedly  good  one;  aDd 
we  may  echo  the  hope  which  Mr.  Graves  not  very  confidently 
expresses  that  this  book  may  be  followed  by  others. 

Mr.  Colson's  selection  from  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides  is  a 
more  elementary  work  than  Mr.  Graves's  ;  but  it  is  better  fitted 
for  its  purpose.  The  notes  are  short  enough  to  be  read  willingly 
by  boys,  while  they  give  all  necessary  help.  We  particularly  like 
Mr.  Colson’s  frequent  use  of  the  interrogative  form  of  note,  which 
leaves  the  boy  to  find  out  things  for  himself,  while  it  draws  his 
attention  to  those  points  on  which  questions  are  likely  to  be  asked 
by  hi9  form-master.  We  must  protest  against  the  absurdity 
of  the  theory  that  a  boy  who  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 
Thucydides  needs  the  assistance  of  a  special  vocabulary.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Colson  shares  our  views  on  this  point,  lie  states 
in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  a  vocabulary  “at  the  request  of 
the  publishers,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  not  given  full 
geographical  and  biographical  information,  because  “  fifth-form 
boys  may  be  assumed  to  have  an  a,tla9  and  a  classical  dictionary.” 
Apparently  fifth-form  boys  may  not  be  assumed  to  have  a  lexicon, 
or  the  power  of  using  one  if  they  had  it.  The  carefully-compiled 
appendix  contains,  among  other  useful  matter,  a  list  of  Greek 
idioms  contained  in  the  selection,  and  twenty  passages  for  Greek 
prose  bused  on  the  text.  This  excellent  method  of  fixing  in  the 
mind  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  a 
classical  author  has  been  far  too  little  used  by  teachers.  Mr. 
Colson  has  done  this,  which  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  part  of  his 
task,  extremely  well.  He  shows  considerable  ingenuity  in  making 
connected  stories  out  of  his  materials,  and  his  sentences,  besides 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  may  suggest  to 
teachers  who  have  not  yet  tried  this  method  how  to  frame  for 
themselves  similar  examples  from  other  authors.  We  have  seldom 
met  with  a  better  elementary  edition  of  a  classical  author,  and  we 
have  no  desire 

Gpqveiv  eneobas  npbs  Topwvri  nijpan 
— an  evil  which  a  penknife  will  cure. 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole  present  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
editors  who  have  profited  by  the  advice  of  reviewers.  “In 
deference  to  criticisms,”  they  tell  us,  “  on  our  similar  edition  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  notes  have  been  simplified  by 
the  omission  of  many  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  more  advanced 
student  rather  than  to  the  beginner.”  We  gladly  acknowledge 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  present  to  the  previous  work.  The 
notes  are  short  and  "to  the  point,  and  are  not  overloaded  with 
grammatical  technicalities.  We  observe  that  Messrs.  Bond  and 


Walpole  cannot  even  now  altogether  resist  the  charms  of  that 
blessed  word  “  epexegetic  ”  ;  but  it  and  its  fellows  appear  very 
rarely.  If  a  vocabulary  is  ever  to  be  admitted,  there  is  nowhere 
so  good  an  excuse  for  its  presence  as  in  a  volume  intended  to 
introduce  young  boys  to  Ilomer.  There  is  an  introduction  on 
Homeric  forms  and  syntax,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
contains  several  constructions  not  exclusively  Homeric  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  Homeric  question.  It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  put 
anything  of  the  kind  before  hoys  so  young  as  to  need  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  special  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Walpole's  Select  Fables  of  Pit  a  dr  us  will  make  an  excellent 
reading-book  for  little  boys  after  a  short  course  of  detached 
sentences.  It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  an  edition  of  Eutropius  which 
appeared  in  the  same  series  about  a  year  ago.  To  the  text  and 
notes  are  added  English-I.atin  exercises  on  each  fable,  and  the 
words  in  the  vocabulary  are  arranged  each  under  the  number  of 
the  fable  in  which  it  first  occurs.  This  is  no  doubt  a  good  plan 
for  helping  young  children  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  early  ;  au 
inducement  to  learn  words  carefully  is  added  by  the  labour  in¬ 
volved  in  looking  up  a  forgotten  word  in  the  index,  and  then  being 
referred  to  the  section  of  the  vocabulary  in  which  it  occurs. 
Teachers  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Walpole  for  giving  them  a  book 
which  will  enable  them  to  supersede  the  delectus  as  early  as 
possible.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  useful  a  little  volume  should  give 
any'  ground  for  fault-finding,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing  this  as  a 
rather  ludicrous  instance  of  the  prevalent  mania  for  writing  intro¬ 
ductions  to  school  books.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  boys  of 
nine  or  ten  that  Phmdrus  “  makes  the  iambic  line  an  apt  means 
of  expression,”  or  that  “  his  style  often  lacks  life  and  the  moralist 
is  often  too  obtrusive”? 

Mr.  Ileslop  has  added  one  to  the  number  of  editions  of  the  two 
dialogues  of  Cicero  which  are  perhaps  more  frequently  set  than 
any  other  classical  works  as  subjects  for  competitive  examination. 
Without  making  any  pretence  to  originality',  Mr.  Heslop’s  work  is 
decidedly  superior  to  most  editions  that  we  have  seen  of  the  De 
Senectute  and.  Ue  Amicitia,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
excellent  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  information  is  given 
for  which  we  should  prefer  to  send  students  to  books  of  reference, 
but  this  feature  will  probably  be  a  recommendation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  large  number  of  candidates  who  have  to  get  up  the 
dialogues  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  Mr.  Ileslop  does 
not  strike  us  as  being  very  happy  in  translation.  At  p.  94,  and 
again  at  p.  1 13,  will  be  found  very  clumsy  renderings  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  break  up  the  ponderous  Latin  periods  into 
idiomatic  English  sentences.  We  are  glad  to  find  among  the  notes 
short  summaries  of  the  subject-matter.  The  introduction  is 
devoted  mainly  to  an  account  of  the  various  characters  in  the 
dialogues. 

Volumes  of  Mr.  Page’s  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  appear 
with  bewildering  frequency,  but  we  fancy  that  each  of  the  four 
books  has  now  come  out  in  a  small  red  volume  without  a  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  in  a  smaller  blue  volume  with  a  vocabulary.  The  notes 
differ  but  little  from  those  contained  in  the  edition  of  all  four 
books  which  was  published  last  year ;  we  notice,  however,  that 
one  or  two  slips  have  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Sargent’s  reputation  as  a  Latin  scholar  will  of  itself  be 
enough  to  recommend  his  selection  of  passages  in  Latin  prose  to 
such  teachers  as  may'  desire  to  have  a  volume  of  pieces  ready 
chosen  for  uDseen  translation.  The  last  few  passages,  printed  in 
capitals,  are,  we  suppose,  intended  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  reading 
inscriptions  and  uncial  MSS. 

It  must  by'  this  time  be  rather  difficult  for  the  authors  of  first 
Latin  books  to  find  suitable  titles  still  unappropriated.  Mr. 
Eicke’s  work  closely  resembles  many  others  that  we  have  seen. 
Its  plan  is  good.  Mr.  Eicke  begins  very  properly  with  the  verb 
instead  of  the  noun,  and  goes  on  administering  small  doses  of 
verb,  noun,  and  adjective  until  all  the  declensions  and  the  indica¬ 
tive  mood,  active  and  passive,  of  the  four  conjugations  of  regular 
verbs  have  been  exhibited.  The  personal  pronouns  and  one  or 
two  conjunctions,  such  as  autem  and  quidem,  are  aLo  given.  Mr. 
Eicke’s  explanations  of  the  simple  rules  of  accidence  and  syntax 
are  clear  enough  ;  but  for  young  beginners  no  explanations  are  of 
much  use  except  those  given  orally  by  the  teacher.  The  exercises 
appended  to  each  chapter  will  be  useful  to  those  teachers  who  do  not 
adopt  the  best  of  all  possible  methods — that  of  making  their 
exercises  for  themselves. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

\  T  first  sight  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note  that  here  in 
-L\-  England,  where  fiction  nourishes  most  abundantly,  and 
where  there  are  many  masters  of  the  art  of  novel-writing,  the  art 
of  writing  Short  Stories  is  neglected.  We  print  Short  Stories 
because  a  Short  Story  worthy  of  the  name  is  something  more 
than  a  story  that  is  short.  The  Short  Story,  properly  and  techni¬ 
cally  so  called,  is  a  work  of  art  of  a  distinct  kind,  and  the  writing 
of  Short  Stories  is  a  distinct  department  of  literary  art.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  exact  name  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  fiction ;  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  recall  the 
fact  that  there  is  also  no  English  name  for  the  analogous  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  poetry.  To  describe,  even  inadequately,  vert  de 
soctete — in  the  wiiting  of  which,  however,  no  nation  has  ever 
surpassed  the  English— we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  French  phrase. 
Like  vers  dc  societe ,  the  Short  Story  seems  easy  to  write,  and  is 
very  difficult.  And  there  is  yet  another  likeness  between  the 
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vers  de  societe  and  the  Short  Story — it  is  easier  to  declare  what 
they  are  not  than  it  is  to  say  precisely  what  they  are.  The 
first  thing  which  we  may  declare  emphatically  is  that  the  Short 
Storie9  must  not  be  precisely  what  most  of  the  short  stories 
written  in  England  unfortunately  are  ;  the  Short  Story  must  not 
be  a  little  bit  out  of  a  big  story.  It  must  not  seem  to  be  an 
episode  from  a  longer  tale;  it  must  not  be  even  an  episode  which 
could  go  into  a  longer  tale.  Iu  other  words,  it  must  be  not 
only  simple  and  rounded  and  complete  in  itself,  but  it  must  some¬ 
how  suggest  that  it  would  wholly  lose  its  charm  if  it  were 
grafted  ou  a  longer  work.  Then  the  Short  Story  demands  an 
originality  which  we  do  not  ask  from  the  novel.  We  are  satisfied 
if  the  novel  reflects  life;  we  like  to  see  in  a  novel  a  reflex  of  the 
variety  of  existence,  hut  we  accept  with  pleasure  in  a  novel  a 
sequence  of  events  devoted  to  the  development  and  exhibition  of 
a  single  character  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Short  Story 
excludes  the  mere  picture  of  life,  not  only  because  it  is  too  brief 
to  convey  an  adequate  portrait  of  even  a  small  section  of  human 
existence,  but  because  its  aim  is  other  than  the  depicting  of  life. 
Of  course,  the  Short  Story  may  give  a  picture  of  life  incidentally, 
but  that  is  not  at  all  its  aim.  And  while  the  chief  qualification  of 
a  novelist  may  be  the  felicity  with  which  he  depicts  life,  the  chief 
qualities  of  the  writer  of  Short  Stories  must  be  ingenuity,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  compression,  three  qualities  a  good  novelist  may  be  and 
often  is  without.  If,  in  addition,  the  writer  of  Short  Stories  has 
a  touch  of  fantasy,  so  much  the  better.  But  the  one  absolutely 
indispensable  quality  is  ingenious  originality.  And,  therefore,  the 
two  greatest  writers  of  the  genuine  Short  Story  have  been 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

“  Spirited  narrative,  without  more  than  a  touch  of  dialogue 
here  and  there,  may  be  made  eminently  interesting,  and  is  suited 
to  the  novelette,”  says  George  Eliot  in  her  posthumous  essay 
on  “  Story-Telling  ”  ;  and  she  adds  that  “  examples  of  its  charm 
are  seen  in  the  short  tales  in  which  the  French  have  a  mastery 
never  reached  by  the  English,  who  usually  demand  coarser 
flavours  than  are  given  by  that  delightful  gaiety  which  is 
well  described  by  La  Fontaine  as  not  anything  that  provokes 
fits  of  laughter,  but  a  certain  charm,  an  agreeable  mode  of 
handling,  which  lends  attractiveness  to  all  subjects,  even  the  most 
serious.”  The  true  Short  Story  is  wholly  unlike  the  novelette, 
which  we  understand  to  he  but  a  shorter  and  slighter  novel, 
not  differing  in  kind  from  its  big  brother.  The  French  words 
conte  aud  nouvelle  may  be  taken  as  indicating,  or  at  least  suggest¬ 
ing,  this  difference  in  kind  between  the  genuine  Short  Story  and 
the  tale  which  passes  as  such  in  English  magazines  merely  because 
it  is  9hort.  The  conte  is  the  true  Short  Story,  while  the  nouvelle 
is  the  anecdote  or  episode  enlarged  and  amplified  as  we  see  it  every 
month  in  the  pages  of  popular  magazines.  Most  of  the  stories  in 
Mr.  Jame9  Payn’s  High  Spirits,  light  and  lively  and  amusing  as 
they  are,  cannot  be  considered  true  Short  Stories  ;  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  anecdotic  ;  they  are,  in  short,  n ouvelles,  and  not  contes.  But 
the  collection  of  Tales  from  Blackicood  contains  many  Short  Stories, 
some  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  aud  two  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  past  two  years — Mr.  Anstey's  Vice  Versa,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Conway’s  Called  Bach — are  truly  Short  Stories,  in  spite  of  their 
length  ;  they  contain  each  a  genuine  Short  Story  idea.  And  so  does 
Mr.  Besant's  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  although  that  too  is  perhaps 
longer  than  a  Short  Story  should  be.  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  in  the 
preface  to  his  admirable  volume  of  selected  vers  de  societe,  which  he 
had  to  call  by  a  Latin  name,  Lyra  Elegantiarum,  for  want  of  an 
English  one,  says  that  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Loch  would  be  the  typical 
-specimen  of  vers  de  societe  if  it  were  not  so  long.  So  we  may  say 
that  Vice  Versa,  Called  Back,  and  the  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft  might, 
any  one  of  them,  be  taken  as  a  typical  Short  Story  if  it  were  not 
-a  little  too  long.  Compression  is  needed  almost  as  much  as 
ingenuity  and  originality — compression  not  merely  in  the  telling 
of  the  story,  but  also  in  the  style  of  the  writer.  No  digression  is 
tolerable  ;  the  construction  must  at  least  seem  simple  and  obvious ; 
■and  the  style  must  be  direct  and  vigorous,  however  subtle  it  may 
be  in  suggestion.  Merimee,  a  master  of  style,  found  in  the  Short 
Story  the  form  of  literature  which  precisely  suited  him.  But 
Merimtse  was  always  tortured  by  the  fleeting  hope  of  getting  a 
•quart  into  a  pint  pot ;  he  carried  compression  to  the  nlh.  Turgenef, 
who  had  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  things  which  might  be 
left  out,  was  another  master  of  the  Short  Story.  MM.  Erckmann- 
■Chatrian  began  their  literary  career  with  a  volume  of  Short  Stories, 
full  of  an  ingenious  originality  not  to  be  seen  at  all  in  their  later 
and  better  known  novels;  and  some  of  the  earlier  sketches — 
“  L’Esquisse  Mystdrieuse,”  for  example  — reveal  great  skill  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  supernatural.  The  contes  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention  here,  the 
more  especially  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  sketches 
or  studies  for  larger  fictions  than  true  Short  Stories.  The  contes 
of  M.  Francois  Coppde,  as  frankly  a  poet  in  his  prose  as  in  his 
verse,  more  nearly  approach  the  ideal,  although  they,  too,  are 
lacking  a  little  in  the  fantasy  and  in  the  striking  originality  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  best  Short  Stories.  But  for  the  contes 
of  two  other  poets  who  also  write  in  prose,  M.  Jean  Richepin  and 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  no  excuse  need  be  made.  There  are  iu 
the  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  collection  of  tales  which  fully 
justify  their  odd  title,  Les  Moris  Bizarres,  several  stories  uniting 
tlie  requisite  qualities  of  originality,  ingenuity,  and  fantasy  as 
completely  as  any  one  could  wish  ;  and  one  or  two,  notably  “  Le 
Uhei-d'ceuvre  du  Crime,”  have  also  unusual  merit  in  the  drawing 
of  the  chuef  character.  In  the  Mile.  Fiji  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
and  in  more  than  one  other  of  the  stories  in  his  several  collections 


of  contes,  there  are  tales  uniting  the  three  qualities,  and  told  with 
a  sober  and  refreshing  straightforwardness  very  stimulating  when 
the  writer  does  not,  of  malice  prepense,  descend  to  wallow  in  the 
mire  of  a  self-styled  naturalisme.  Nor  should  we  omit  one  of  the 
latest  volumes  of  French  Short  Stories,  Bans  le  Monde  Ojfciel,  by 
M.  Gaston  Bergeret,  two  of  the  tales  in  which,  “  Les  Evenements 
de  Pontax  ”  and  “  Un  Moment  de  Colere,”  may  be  recommended 
to  all  who  like  to  see  in  union  logic  and  fantasy,  originality  and 
ingenuity,  as  well  as  that  “  delightful  gaiety  ”  described  by  La 
Fontaine  and  praised  by  George  Eliot. 

Perhaps  the  best  English  Short  Stories  of  late  years  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft  and  Vice  Versa  and 
Called  Back,  and  these  were  all  deficient  in  the  quality  of  com¬ 
pression,  which  is  indispensable.  Called  Back  had  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  secondarily,  though  not  primarily,  a  love  story. 
Now,  the  ideal  Short  Story — the  Short  Story  as  we  have  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  masters,  Hawthorne  and  Poe — is  not  a  love 
story  at  all.  And  here,  indeed,  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  tale  or  conte  which  we  have  chosen,  perhaps  arbitrarily,  to 
consider  as  the  only  true,  genuine,  and  unadulterated  Short  Story, 
and  the  novel  or  the  novelette,  or  the  little  fictions  seen  in  English 
magazines,  mere  anecdotes  or  episodes  out  of  non-existent  novels. 
Love  is  the  staple  of  the  novel,  and  the  novel  must  be  a  love 
story  ;  but  love  is  not  needed  in  a  Short  Story,  indeed  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  way,  and  the  best  Short  Stories  are  not  love  stories. 
It  happens  that  the  novel  is  the  form  of  fiction  which  pays  best  in 
England,  and  therefore  in  England  the  man  with  a  genius  of 
story-telling  takes  to  writing  novels.  In  libraries  and  in  maga¬ 
zines  there  is  a  demand  for  long  fictions,  and  so  we  have  serial 
stories  and  three-volume  novels.  There  is  only  a  slight  demand 
for  the  real  Short  Story  in  English  magazines,  and  there  is  no 
great  sale  for  it  when  it  is  gathered  together  into  a  volume.  So  in 
England  the  born  story-teller — and  no  other  can  write  a  good 
Short  Story — recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Short  Story  is  quite  as 
hard  to  write  as  the  novel,  and  that  the  novel  will  bring  quite 
twenty  times  the  reward,  writes  the  novel  and  leaves  English 
readers  to  import  their  Short  Stories  or  to  get  along  without  them 
as  best  they  may.  But  in  the  United  States  these  conditions  do 
not  obtain.  In  the  United  States  the  novelist  is  not  forced  into 
any  Procrustean  three  volumes ;  he  may  be  as  long  or  as  short  as 
he  please.  And  in  the  United  States  the  serial  story  is  not  the 
chief  concern  of  the  editor  of  a  popular  magazine,  and  he  does  not 
term  the  rest  of  the  periodical  mere  “  padding.”  In  an  American 
magazine  it  is  rather  the  serial  story  which  is  the  “  padding.” 
We  have  seen  the  Atlantic  Monthly  without  a  serial  story  for 
three  months  at  a  time.  But  every  number  of  every  American 
magazine  contains  at  least  one  Short  Story.  Of  course  all 
these  Short  Stories  are  not  equally  good,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  good  Short  Stories  written  in  America.  Most  of 
the  American  novelists  have  learnt  their  trade  as  storytellers 
while  working  at  Short  Stories ;  and  even  after  their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  made  they  return  now  and  agaiu  to  the  briefer  fiction. 
There  are  those  who  think  Mr.  Henry  James’s  Bundle  of  Letters 
the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  as  there  are  those  who  prefer  Mr. 
Howells’s  most  amusing  dramatic  sketch,  The  Register,  before  his 
longer  and  more  analytic  novels.  The  Short  Stories  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  need  no  praise  now  ;  and  the  charming  sketches  of  life  in 
New  Orleans  contained  in  Mr.  Cable’s  Old  Creole  Days  were 
recently  declared  by  a  French  critic  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  to  be  second  only  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s.  Considering 
strictly  the  limitations  of  the  Short  Story,  we  ourselves  should 
hesitate  to  place  even  the  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  much  above 
Jean-ah  Poquelin.  Mr.  Aldrich’s  Margery  Daw,  surely  the  most 
lovely  and  most  lovable  of  all  the  impalpable  heroines  of  fiction, 
and  Mr.  Hale’s  Man  without  a  Country,  a  triumph  of  deceptive 
verisimilitude,  are  masterpieces  of  Short  Story  writing.  Those 
who  care  to  see  just  how  good  American  work  is  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  fiction  may  be  recommended  to  read  Little  Classics,  a 
collection  of  the  best  English  and  American  Short  Stories,  which 
includes  several  of  the  best  and  best  known  of  the  Tales  from 
Blackwood.  A  later  collection,  now  publishing  in  New  York 
under  the  title  of  Stories  by  Amei-ican  Authors,  is  devoted  wholly 
to  tales  of  trans-Atlantic  origin.  In  the  four  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  genuine  Short 
Stories,  in  mo9t  of  which  originality,  ingenuity,  compression, 
and  fantasy  are  united.  Many  readers  of  the  Century  magazine 
may  recall  one  of  the  most  tantalizing  tales  which  it  was  ever 
their  good  fortune  to  read,  Mr.  Frank  Stockton’s  “The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger  ?”■ — a  very  conundrum  of  a  Short  Story.  Mr. 
Stockton,  who  is  well  known  to  English  readers  as  the  author 
of  the  delightfully  humorous  Rudder  Grange  sketches,  has  just 
made  a  collection  of  his  Short  Stories  and  lighter  essays  in 
a  little  volume,  called  after  his  most  famous  tale,  The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger f  (New  York:  Scribners.  Edinburgh:  David  Douglas), 
in  which  he  has  also  included  “  The  Transferred  Ghost”  and  its 
quaint  sequel,  “The  Spectral  Mortgage,”  two  genuine  Short 
Stories,  full  of  a  humorous  fantasy  as  refreshing  as  it  is  un¬ 
common,  and  free  from  any  trace  or  taint  of  affectation  or  pre¬ 
tence.  On  “  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ?  ”  itself  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  at  length  ;  those  who  know  it  have  no  doubt  already  formu¬ 
lated  their  own  answer  to  the  enigma  propounded  by  the  author, 
and  are  prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  death  as  the  only  possible  solu¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  do  not  know  it  had  best  make  its  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  once.  This  last  piece  of  advice  is  not  a  little  incendiary, 
we  are  a  raid;  for  “The  hady  or  the  Tiger?  ”  is  an  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord,  certain  to  cause  family  discussion  and  dispute.  Two  other 
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of  Mr.  Stockton's  tales  deserve  special  mention — “His  Wife’s 
Deceased  Sister,”  and  the  epigrammatic  “  Our  Story,”  epigram¬ 
matic  even  in  the  surprise  at  the  end,  the  sting  in  the  tail  of  the 
honey-bee. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rpiIE  title  of  M.  Dejob's  essay  (i)  may  remind  the  scoffer  of 
JL  that  famous  work  Sur  V influence  du  bleu,  which  holds  no  mean 
place  in  the  history  of  books  that  have  never  been  written.  But 
M.  Dejob  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about,  and  has  produced  a 
really  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  (we  do  not  intend  by  this 
phrase  to  guarantee  all  his  facts  or  endorse  all  his  opinions)  which, 
it  seems,  is  intended  as  usher  to  a  history  of  the  sibcle  cle  Louis 
Quatorze.  His  central  position  is  that  one  main  feature  of  the 
counter- Reformation  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Church  to  recover  the  control  otrer  literature  and 
art  which  had  been  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  later  middle 
ages  and  the  Pagan  freaks  of  the  Renaissance,  and  to  show 
this  control  especially  in  the  enforcement  of  external  decency. 
A  good  deal  of  curious  evidence  is  produced  on  this  score.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  author  will  have  no  difficulty  (if  this  is  his  object)  in 
showing  how  the  external  propriety  of  the  grand  silcle  in  Prance 
led  to  a  tremendous  reaction. 

M.  de  Vogiid  (2)  has  collected  in  a  single  volume  three  essays 
of  merit  on  some  points  in  Russian  history.  The  first  and  longest 
deals  with  the  tragic  story  of  the  Czarewitch  Alexis,  the  next  with 
Mazeppa,  and  the  third  with  the  curious  change  introduced  into 
the  complexion  of  Russian  Court  life  and  policy  by  Paul  I.  after 
the  death  of  Catherine  II.  These  essays  are  written  without  any 
attempt  at  brilliancy,  but  in  a  clear  and  suitable  style.  They 
show  good  judgment  and  ample  information. 

It  is  scarcely  an  ill  compliment  to  M.  Tissot  to  say  that  nobody 
goes  to  his  books  (especially  when  they  are  on  German  subjects) 
for  exact  and  accurate  information.  Many  people,  however,  go  to 
him  for  amusement,  which  they  are  hardly  likely  to  get  in  large 
measure  out  of  his  account  of  the  Prussian  secret  police  (3).  It  is 
in  the  main  an  account,  by  no  means  very  amply  furnished  with 
pieces,  of  the  eminent  detective  Stieber,  who  died  two  years  ago. 

M.  Plon’s  well-got-up  volumes  of  voyages  and  travels  seldom 
lack  interest,  and  M.  Bonvalot’s  Central  Asian  experiences  (4)  (or 
the  first  instalment  of  them,  for  they  are  not  yet  finished)  are  quite 
worthy  of  a  placein  the  collection.  Some  three  years  ago  M.  Bonvalot 
and  a  friend  were,  it  seems,  charged  by  the  French  Government 
with  a  scientific  mission  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  Drought  in  the 
desert  made  the  Orenburg  route  difficult,  if  not  impassable ;  so 
they  took  the  long  detour  by  Semipalatinsk  to  Tashkend.  Then 
they  zigzagged  about  between  Tashkend,  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
and  the  Afghan  frontier,  returning  by  Khiva  and  Krasnovodsk. 
This  volume  sketches  the  first  part  of  the  route  as  far  as  the  Oxus 
and  the  Afghan  marches.  There  is  a  good  map  borrowed  and 
adapted  from  Colonel  Burnaby,  some  fair  sketches,  and  plenty 


of  varied  information,  chiefly  of  an  ethnological  kind.  Politics 
M.  Bonvalot  seems  rather  to  eschew ;  but,  if  any  English  states¬ 
man  at  the  present  time  could  spare  a  few  moments  from  the 
great  task  of  diddling  the  other  party,  it  might  be  worth  his  while 
to  read  the  remarks  on  Afghan  relations  to  England  and  Russia 
which  are  given  here  partly  from  Afghan  lips.  After  all,  however, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  and  those  who  have  withstood 
the  practical  lessons  of  the  last  dozen  years  are  not  likely  to  be 
converted  by  a  chance  page  in  a  French  book  of  travels. 

It  would  not  be  very  dangerous  to  lay  a  small  bet  against  any 
one  anticipating  the  exact  contents  of  M.  Bouillier's  clever  and 
amusing  book  (5).  He  has  not  in  the  least  taken  the  reverend 
names  of  psychology  and  ethics  in  vain,  and  he  has  by  no  means 
slipped  into  the  dreary  kind  of  bookmaking  which  philosophical 
light  literature  usually  involves.  But  his  book  is  really  “  de 
l’esprit  sur  la  psychologie,”  and,  what  is  more,  “  de  l’esprit  ’’ 
which  is  not  at  all  out  of  place.  On  the  subjects  of  dreaming 
and  the  control  of  dreams,  of  time  and  the  general  way  of  looking 
at  it,  on  the  life  of  Antoine  de  la  Salle  (not  by  any  means  the 
Antoine  de  la  Salle  whom  all  readers  of  French  ought  to  know  if 
they  do  not,  but  the  translator  of  Bacon),  on  the  way  the  living 
think  of  the  dead,  and  so  forth,  M.  Bouillier  has  written  a  series 
of  capital  moral  essays  showing  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  a  pleasant  fancy, 
and  an  accomplished  pen.  One  too  often  wonders  nowadays  where 
French  gaiety,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  which  Montaigne  and 
Montesquieu  were  gay,  has  gone.  M.  Bouillier  is  not  a  Montaigne 
or  aJNlontesquieu ;  but,  if  there  were  more  writers  like  him,  the 
wonder  would  cease. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu’s  valuable  monograph  on  Nicholas 
Milutine  (6)  scarcely  lends  itself  to  brief  notice  ;  but,  whether  an 
opportunity  may  or  may  not  present  itself  of  dealing  with  it  at 
length,  it  deserves  to  be  introduced  to  readers  here.  Important 

(1)  L’ influence  du  concile  de  Trente  sur  la  litter atu re  et  les  arts  chez  les 
peuptes  cat/wliques.  Par  C.  Dejob.  Paris  :  Thorin. 

(2)  Le  flls  de  Pierre  le  grand.  Par  le  vicomte  E.  Melchior  de  Vogue'. 
Paris :  Calmaun-Levy. 

(3)  La  police  secrete  prussienne.  Par  Victor  Tissot.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(4)  De  Moscou  cn  Bactriane.  Par  G.  Bonvalot.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(5)  Etudes  familieres  de  psychologie  et  de  morale.  Par  F.  Bouillier. 
Paris :  Hachelte. 

(6)  Un  Uomme  d’etat  russe.  Par  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu.  Paris  : 
Ilachettc. 


as  Russian  affairs  are  to  England,  and  largely  as  English  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  has  increased  of  late  years,  the  Czar’s  Empire  is, 
perhaps,  still  that  one  of  the  great  States  of  Europe  whose  per¬ 
sonnel,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  prominent  statesmen,  is 
least  known  among  us.  Milutine,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  past,  not 
the  present,  and  has  been  more  than  ten  years  dead.  But  he  is 
scarcely  the  less  important  in  reference  to  questions  the  influence 
of  which  on  the  policy  and  history  of  Russia  are  very  far  from  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  even  come  to  full  effect.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  works 
on  partly  unpublished  documents,  and  is  no  novice  in  the  study  of 
Russian  affairs. 


NEW  BOORS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Rev.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  has  produced  a  book  which 
a  right-minded  man  who  has  been  at  St.  Paul’s  School  should 
take  care"  to  possess.  It  is  not  exactly  amusing,  as  its  title  shows. 
The  Admission  Registers  of  St.  Paul's  School  from  1748  to  1876 
(Bell  &  Sons)  sounds  like  nothing  but  lists  of  names,  and  the 
book  is  mostly  made  up  of  that.  There  are,  however,  some  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  short  biographical  notices  of  famous  Paulines, 
Marlborough  among  them,  and  some  interesting  appendices,  con¬ 
taining  Colet’s  rules  and  will,  and  some  notes  on  the  early  history 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  illustrated  his  book  with  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  cover  of  the  statutes  of  the  school  and  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  manuscript.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  portrait  said  to  be 
by  Holbein  at  Windsor,  and  several  ground-plans. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  few  persons  indeed  know  anything 
about  the  poet  Nicoll.  That  there  was  such  a  person,  that  he 
came  to  edit  a  Radical  paper  at  Leeds,  and  died  young  many  years 
ago,  appear  to  be  the  chief  facts  to  be  learnt  about  him  from 
Mr.  P.  R.  Drummond’s  Life  (Paisley  :  Alex.  Gardiner).  The  quo¬ 
tations  from  Nicoll  given  by  his  biographer  are  generally  school¬ 
boy  essays  on  the  question  “  whether  have  riches  or  knowledge 
the  greater  influences  on  society,”  and  things  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
N  icoH's  critical  faculty  and  sagacity  are  fairly  illustrated  by  his 
remarkable  statement  that  Coleridge  was  a  man  of  great  intellect; 
who  was  ruined  by  “  our  accursed  aristocracy.” 

It  has  been  observed  before,  and  will  no  doubt  have  to  be 
frequently  observed  again,  that  people  who  write  travels  in  India 
seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  their  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Aubrey,  the  author  of  Letters  from  Bombay 
(Remington  &  Co.),  is  no  exception.  He  is  apparently  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  and  has  seen  more  than  the  mere  surface  of 
Anglo-Indian  and  native  society.  In  particular  he  seems  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Parsees.  With  this  outfit  of  knowledge  he 
might  have  produced  a  useful  book,  but  he  has  spoilt  his  chance  by 
indulging  in  a  great  deal  of  would-be  picturesque  eloquence  and 
laborious  fun.  He  talks  about  “  combined  cataclysms,”  and  points 
out  this  and  that  in  the  style  of  a  showman. 

Brahmoism  ;  or,  History  of  Reformed  Hinduism,  from  its  Origin 
in  1S30,  under  Rajah  Mokun  Roy,  to  the  Present  Time:  with  a 
particular  account  of  Bobu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  connexion  with 
the  movement  (F.  Bordon  Hunt)  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  title.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  stating  clearly  what  the  author,  Mr.  Ram 
Chandra  Bose,  M.A.,  has  attempted  to  do.  We  shall  not  venture 
to  decide  how  far  he  has  done  it ;  but  he  writes  in  a  fair  spirit, 
and  with  all  the  appearance  of  knowing  his  subject.  Mr.  Bose 
deals  with  Brahmoism  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary. 

Under  the  title  of  Life  at  Puget  Sound  ;  with  Sketches  of 
Travel  (Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard  ;  London :  Triibner  &  Co.)  Miss 
Caroline  C.  Leighton  has  published  a  series  of  letters  written 
during  a  series  of  years.  They  contain  descriptions  and  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  many  places  besides  Puget  Sound,  including  San 
Francisco.  Miss  Leighton  began  her  adventures  by  a  shipwreck 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  saw  many  new  and  strange  things.  She 
writes  about  all  of  them  like  a  shrewd  observer,  and  in  a  com- 
mendably  simple  straightforward  style. 

A  converted  opponent  is  always  a  good  supporter ;  even  if  he 
does  not  argue  our  case  well,  he  is  a  living  proof  of  the  force  of  our 
arguments  and  the  soundness  of  our  opinions.  Therefore  Mr. 
C.  R.  Haines,  who  has  written  A  Vindication  of  England's  Policy 
with  regard  to  the  Opium  Trade  (Allen  &  Co.),  deserves  encourage¬ 
ment.  Ho  started  by  believing  in  the  Anti-Opium  Society,  and 
has  ended  by  seeing  that  their  fine  sentiments  have  led  them  into 
talking  nonsense.  He  has  accordingly  written  his  little  book  to 
set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  has  edited  a  school  edition  of  Macaulay's  Milton 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  “  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  Rhetoric  and  Com¬ 
position.”  lie  has  not  chosen  a  particularly  happy  model  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  A  collection  of  scraps  of  prose  and  verse 
called  Tennis  Cuts  and  Quips,  edited  by  Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  in 
the  usual  oblong  form,  has  issued  from  the  teeming  press  of  Messrs. 
Field  &  Tuer.  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new 
Rius/rated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine  (“Illustrated  London 
News  ”).  It  is,  perhaps,  inconveniently  large  in  size,  but  the 
illustrations,  though  not  as  well  printed  as  they  should  be,  and 
consequently  a  trifie  scrappy,  are  dashingly  drawn.  Some  naval 
sketches  by  Mr.  Overend  are  particularly  good.  We  have  also  to 
notice  the  Summer  Supplement  of  the  Argosy  (Bentley  &  Son),  and 
Slimmer  Days,  the  Holiday  Number  of  Cassell's  Family  Magazine 
(Cassells  &  Co.)  Our  reprints  are  a  nineteenth  edition  of  Tate’s 
Modern  Cambist  (Effingham  Wilson),  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  May’s 
Greenhouse  Management  (Upcott  Gill),  a  one-volume  edition  of  Love 
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the  Debt,  by  Basil  (Siuitk;  Elder,  &  Co.),  a  railway  edition  of 
Airy  Fairy  Lilian,  by  tbe  author  of  Phyllis  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.), 
and  a  handy  volume  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Lizzie  Leigh ,  and  Other 
Tales  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  Simpkin  &  Marshall  have  been  well  advised  in  under¬ 
taking  their  venture  of  a  reprint  of  the  First  Folio  in  separate 
plays  and  in  the  form  of  a  handy,  well-printed,  and  well-papered 
square  i6mo.  {Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Tragedie  of  JIamlet. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.).  The  reproduction  appears 
to  be  exact,  the  appearance  is  good,  and  the  price  low.  These 
are  qualities  which,  joined  to  large,  readable  print  and  convenient 
size,  ought  to  make  the  issue  popular. 

We  noticed  the  pamphlets,  prize  essays,  handbooks,  and  reports 
of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  la9t.  year  too  fully  to  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the  reappearance  of  the  whole  set 
of  documents  in  twelve  handsome  volumes  {Fisheries  Exhibition 
Literature.  12  vols.  London:  Clowes  &  Sons).  Few  more  valu¬ 
able  collections  on  a  special  subject  and  with  reference  to  a  special 
occasion  can  ever  have  appeared. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  ive  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Hue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 
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“  TRIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE'S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Proetoriuin,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


MARY  WARDELL’S  CONVALESCENT 

for  SCARLET  FEVER,  Brocklcy  Hill,  STANMORE. 


HOME 


OPENING  of  the  HOME  by  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
on  Monday,  July  14,  at  4.45  r.M. 

Her  Royal  Highness  has  graciously  consented  to  receive  Purses  of  £5  and  upwards. 

A  Sale  of  Work,  &c.  will  be  held  lit  the  Home  after  the  ceremony  and  during  the  following 
week,  Irom  3  to  6,  when  the  Home  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

Admission  to  the  Opening  Ceremony,  by  Invitation  ;  to  the  Sale,  2s.  6d.  first  day,  and  Is.  the 
following  days. 

Trains  to  Edgware  Station  from  King's  Cross  and  all  Stations  on  the  Great  Northern  Line. 


THE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTION.— 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  CHURCH  DEFENCE  INSTITUTION  will  be 
held  at  the  National  Society's  Rooms,  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  on  Monday,  July  7, 
at  3  P.M.  Tiie  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  POWIS  in  the  Chair. 

JOHN  RALPH,  General  Secretary. 

H.  G.  DICKSON,  Clerical  Secretary. 

Offices  :  0  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  meets  again 

on  Thursday,  September  IS.— Apply  to  the  Principal. 


'THE  REV.  II.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS 

for  the  Public  Schools,  at  the  Vicarage,  High  Leigh,  Knutslord. 

Tf  ASTBOURNE.— HOLIDAY  BOARDERS.— Rev.  G.  Ohlson 

purposes  receiving  a  few  BOYS  during  summer  months.  Health  and  amusement  first 
consideration.  Reasonable  time  devoted  to  quiet  reuding _ Clarence  House,  Granville  Road. 


THE  Rev.  LAPORTE,  104  Boulevard  Heurteloup,  TOURS, 

•*-  France,  receives  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Fine  opportunity  to  acquire  FRENCH  speedily  and  thoroughly.  Also  other  subjects  if 
desired.  The  Rev.  LAPORTE  speaks  English,  having  resided  in  England  and  America 
eighteen  years,  and  devotes  the  whole  ot  his  time  to  liis  Pupils.  French  always  spoken. 


OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  COWLEY,  Oxon.— The 

A'  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  to  this  College  is  now  VACANT,  owing  to  the  retirement  on 
account  of  ill-health  ot  the  lute  Head-Master. 

The  government  of  the  College  is  entirely  vested  in  the  Head-Master,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Management. 

In  applying  for  further  particulars  to  the  SECRETARY,  not  later  than  July  14,  candidates 
must  state  their  age.  University  honours,  past  experience,  and  whether  they  are  laymen  or  in 
holy  orders,  married  or  single. 


TfREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  City  of  London.— The 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meetTin  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City,  on  Tuesday,  July  8, 1884,  at  half- past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the 
purchase  of  valuable  Freehold  Ground  Rents,  Jfcc.,  and  Retorsions  of  premises,  us  under, 
vir.. :  - 

No.  45  Bnsinghall  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £131  per  annum. 

Premises  corner  of  Fore  Street  and  Milton  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £150  per  annum. 

No.  7'.i  Upper  Thames  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  x*275  per  annum. 

No.  1  Joiners’  Hall  Buildings,  Improved  Kent  of  £50  per  annum  for  12}  years. 

Premises  Sidney  Avenue.  Moor  Lane,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £15  per  annum. 

Nos.  l!U  and  19H  Fleet  Mreet  (rear  ol  1 2f>  Chancery  Lane),  at  a  Ground  Kent  of£150  per  annum. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  premises  may  be  hud  at  this  Office,  together  with  the  Conditions 
of  Sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  41  Tender  for  Freehold  Ground  Rents,  Basinghall 
Street."  &c.  (stating  the  premises,  ns  the  ease  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  at 
this  <  iffice.  and  must  be  delivered  be  ore  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  hind  tliemscives  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  nt  half- 
past.  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  ami  Lie  then  prepared  (if  their  tender  be  accepted)  to  pay 
t  iie  required  deposit  of  It)  per  cent  outlie  purchase-money,  und  to  execute  an  agreement  lor 
tiie  completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  Conditions  of  Sale. 


Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall : 

May  31,  1834. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  tbe  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes:—"!  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacles 
suit  admirably.”— Mr.  II.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  lor  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 

GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1831. 

FRY’S 

COCOA. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

44  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

W.  W.  STODDART ,  Analyst  for  Bristol. 

CEYLON  CHOCOLATE. 

Prepared  from  Cocoa  only  recently  cultivated  in  the 
island,  uud  refined  sugar,  flavoured  with  Vanilla. 

NINETEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water.” 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild.” 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLL1NARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

!  0/  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers ,  at  ij.  67.  &  2 s.  per  bottle . 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


APOLLSNARIS 


COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Conditions  include  the  following ; 

Immediate  payment  of  Death-Claims  : 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums  : 
World- wide  residence  after  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender-value  : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  newexplanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 

E.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E  C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  Branch  O.  fice_ 43A  FALL  MALL.  S.W. 


The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,0f)0,0ou. 


The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exeeedjd  THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq..  Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq..  Sub-Governor . 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garrutt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Lsq. 

William  Davidson, Esq. 

Alfred  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen.Esq. 

Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Eperton  Hubbard,  Esq. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniei  Mci nertzhagen,  Esq. 

Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly.  Esq. 
William  Gair  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose.  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Erie  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Henry  I  rederic  Tiarks,  Esq. 
John  Sydney  Webb,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


^TOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
IN  due  at  Midsummer  will  expire  on  July  8. 

Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  o.‘  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  u  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  London. 


E.  R.  1IANDCOCK,  Sccretai^j. 


Guardian  fire  and  life  office. 

Head  Office-11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Law  Courts  Branch— 21  FLEET  S:  J.EET,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital.  Two  Millions. 


Directors. 

Chairman — ALBAN  G.  H.  GIBBS,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman — BEAUMONT  W.  UB  OCK,  Esq. 


Rowland  Nevitt  Bennett,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devos,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.Farquhar,  Bart. 
James  Goodsoc,  Esq. 

John  J.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
John  Hunter,  Esq. 


George  Luke.  Esq. 

lit.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefeyre,  M.P, 

John  B.  Murtiu,  Esq. 

8.  N";  e  Morb  y,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  Esq. 

Dav.d  Bowcli.  Esq. 

Aug*  s  us  PrcvoA,  Esq. 

J  lm  G.  T  b  i .  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— F .  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary  — T.  G.  C.  BitOWNE. 


Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested  . £1  .000,000 

Total  Funds  upwards  of . £3,861,000 

Total  Annual  Income  over .  £718,000 


N.B _ Fire  Policies  which  expired  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  at  die  Head  Office,  or 

with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  J  uly  U.  _ 

rrilE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fnllj*  subscribed  .  £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  . £250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holde.s  exceeds  ..  £812.000 

Other  Funds .  £1,000,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds . £1,065,003 

Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LO  -DON,  S.W. 


Northern  assurance  company. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON— 1  MOOltGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN -3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  I  UNDS 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums .  184.000 

Interest  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds .  £2,S90,00C 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Iuv esteJ  Funds,  o\ er  £1,500,000. 
Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  tne  w  >  .d  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  or'  claims.  Policies  ailing  due  ut  Midsummer  should  be 
renewed  on  or  before  J  uly  y,  or  the  same  will  become  v  id. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


piICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS  LONDON. -Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  e  lected  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MAC  DONALD)  r 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  j  Jomt 

T  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

*  Established  by  lloyal  Charter,  A.D.  1720. 

7  ROYBAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300,000. 


GUN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE  S. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  -  Hit  .  Established  1710.  Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  ram,.  _  JLIF  E.  Established  lilo.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  boauscs.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


“Has  acquired  a  leading  place  in  public  esteem  throughout 
the  world.”  —  British  Medical  Journal ,  May  31,  1884,  on  the 
International  Health  Exhibition. 


HEAL  &  SON’S 

NEW  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

(As  Exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition.) 

Warrant  ‘d  good  and  serviceable  at  a  very  moderate  price,  3  ft.,  28s. ;  3  ft.  6  in.,  32s. 

4  ft.,  36s. ;  4  ft.  6  in  ,  40s. 

A  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Furniture,  with  900  Designs,  and  Price  List  of 
Bedding,  free  by  post. 

165  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
XjETTJ&KS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONES’  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PAKCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  Gd. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

IlEXr.Y  STONE  &  SOX,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  BANBURY. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 


Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN,  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  wrote: 
“  I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients- 
PEARS’  SOAP,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 
from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.’ 

SOLID  EVERYWHERE. 


MOFFAT 

HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

FOB  TERMS  APPLY  TO 

MR.  FARQTTH ARSON, 

Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 


Tj^URNISII  YOU  II  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS* 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal,  hounded  a.d.  1868.  *  iish  Tr  ees;  no  extra  charge  for  time  gi\en.  Large,  useiuL 

Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 218,  249,  and  250' 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  lit,  21),  and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


HOTELS. 

T  LFRACOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the- 

beautiful  t  oast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Fire  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
I. awn  Tennis  Courts.  250  rooms.  Table-d’hOte  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  P.M. 
Large  Sea-w  er  Swimming  Buth  ;  also  Private  Baths.— Address,  Manager. 


HPOTLaND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay). — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  uir.  The  best  bathing  in  the  island.  Excellent  sands  and 
promenade  pier— Apply  to  the  Manager. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— All  the 

Best  New  Books  are  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies 
are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  providtd  of  all  Forthcoming 
Works  of  general  interest  as  they  appear.  Subscription,  Oue  Guinea  per  annum  anil  upwards, 
according  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required.  Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 

lyiUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. —NEW  and  CHOICE 

BOOKS.  -  Revised  Lists  of  New  and  Choice  Books  in  Circulation  at  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY,  and  Catalogues  oi  Surplus  Copies  withdrawn  tor  Sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  are  now  ready,  and  will  le  forwarded  postage  free  on  application. 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  Limited,  30  to  34  New  Oxford  Street, 

281  Regent  St.eet,  and  2  King  Street,  Chcapside. 


CAR L> IN AIi  NEWMAN. 

TN  progress,  and  will  shortly  be  published  bv  R.  W.  Thrupp, 

New  Street,  Birmingham.  t»n  ETCHING  from  life  of  his  Eminence  CARDINAL 
NEUMAN,  by  IJ.  R.  .Robertson,  Feilow  of  the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers.  Artist’s 
Proo.6,  limited  to  150,  £3  3s.  ;  Prints,  21s  each. 


pOEMS. 


Price  38.  6d. 

By  Lewis  Gidley.  Second  Edition. 

Parker  &  Co..  Oxiord,  and  6  Southampton  Street,  London. 
Henry  S.  Eland,  High  Street,  Exeter. 


THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

NO.  1,490,  Vol.  58.  July  12,  I884.  [  Transm i3a ion'Vbro ad .  1  Price  6 d. 


TIIE  LORDS  AND  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

THE  House  of  Lords  has,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  rejected  the  Franchise 
Bill ;  and  its  conduct  has  been,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thorities,  “  audacious,”  “  impudent,”  or  at  the  least  “  irri- 
“  tating.”  In  other  words,  the  Peers,  not  having  the  fear 
of  mounted  farriers  before  their  eyes,  but  acting  under  the 
temptation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  have  entered  on  a  conflict 
with  the  people.  These  are  large  words,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  audacious  and  impudent,  are  eloquent  words — elo¬ 
quent,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who 
use  them.  This  style  of  overture  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  mounted  farriers,  and  the  two-handled  flags,  and  the 
brass  bands,  and  the  other  Radical  properties.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  attempt  the  getting  up  of  a  counter  chari¬ 
vari  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s.  If  any  one  sees  the  ultima 
ratio  of  things  political  in  mounted  farriers  and  ophi- 
cleides,  he  has  a  ticket-of-leave  from  the  troubles  of  argu¬ 
ment.  But  as,  after  all,  the  getters-up  of  these  monstrous 
farces  are  very  few  in  number,  and  the  electors  capable  of 
being  duped  by  them  are  not  very  numerous,  it  may  be 
quite  worth  while  to  consider  what  the  Lords  have  really 
done,  and  how  far  their  action  is  an  insult  or  a  compliment 
to  the  political  sagacity  of  the  English  people.  After  all, 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  actual  facts  of  history  from  a 
modem  Englishman  who  wishes  to  know  them,  and  the 
very  newspapers  which  swagger  in  their  leader  columns 
about  the  audacity  of  the  peers  furnish  in  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reports  ample  material  for  correcting  the  swagger. 
Let  the  gros  mots  be  dropped,  as  on  one  side,  at  any  rate, 
they  can  very  well  afford  to  be  dropped.  Let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  what  has  actually  happened,  and  what  has  not,  the 
latter  being  by  no  means  the  least  important  portion  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  red-hot,  or  would-be  red-hot  Ministerialists,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  above,  have  their  own  account  of 
what  has  happened,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  better  for 
all  parties  than  to  compare  that  account  quite  peaceably, 
and  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  with  the  facts.  According  to 
a  certain  number  of  persons,  the  Peers  have  rejected  the 
Franchise  Bill,  they  have  entered  into  a  struggle  with 
the  people,  they  have  set  themselves  against  reform,  they 
have  refused  equal  rights  to  Englishmen,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  indict¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  found  put  crudely  in  the  words  of  Air. 
Tiiorold  Rogers  ;  put  ingeniously,  and  no  doubt  with¬ 
out  intentional  dishonesty,  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  John 
AIorley  ;  put  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  literary  com¬ 
ment  and  illustration  in  one  London  newspaper  ;  put  with 
a  kind  of  senile  wrath  that  anybody  should  object  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  trimming  in  another.  It  is  a  very 
good  indictment  but  for  one  thing ;  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  back  it.  The  Peers  have  not  vetoed  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  country  non-voter ;  they  have  simply 
passed  a  resolution  that,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  they 
must  see  what  that  enfranchisement  means.  They  have 
not  entered  into  a  conflict  with  the  people  ;  they  have,  on 
the  conti’ary,  registered  their  opinion  that  a  half-measure 
of  such  a  character  is  per  se  unsatisfactory  until  the  people 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  it  as  a  whole  mea¬ 
sure.  They  have  been  exactly  as  audacious  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  exactly  as  impudent;  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  House  has  exercised  its  constitutional  right  of 
passing  a  measure,  and  the  other  has  exercised  its  equally 


constitutional  right  of  declaring  that  measure  to  be,  as  it 
stands,  unsatisfactory.  The  waverers  between  two  opinions, 
who  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  accepted  the 
Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  embodied  their  opinion  as  to 
redistribution  in  an  amendment  in  Committee,  forget  that 
the  Government  has  again  and  again  refused  to  accept  such 
an  amendment,  that  it  had  the  opportunity  up  to  one 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  of  signifying  repentance, 
and  that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken.  What  is  more, 
the  division  itself  did  not  shut  up  the  place  of  repentance, 
and  Air.  Gladstone  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
Bill  could  have  been  proceeded  with  in  the  Lords.  There 
are  many  fools  about,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  one  to  be  met  with  who  is  animated  with  such  a 
quintessence  of  folly  as  to  believe  that  the  mere  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  would  have  been  a  harbinger  of  peace. 
The  Commons  would  have  cut  out  the  Lords’  amendment, 
and  the  Lords  would  have  reinstated  it.  The  usual  irri¬ 
tating  process  of  conference  and  disagreement  would  have 
been  gone  through,  and  matters  would  have  been  exactly 
where  they  are  at  present,  with  the  difference  that  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  probably  have 
been  a  little  more  exasperated  by  the  repeated  necessity  of 
testifying  to  a  belief  which  it  does  not  entertain. 

The  constituencies  of  the  country,  whom  the  question 
concerns,  have  therefore  (if  they  choose  to  use  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  Englishmen  and  to  decline  the  assistance  of 
mounted  farriers  and  trombones  as  political  field-glasses)  a 
very  simple  set  of  problems  before  them.  Air.  Gladstone 
asks  them  to  swamp  themselves  without  inquiring  how 
they  are  to  be  swamped,  and  to  admit  their  swampers 
without  inquiring  how  the  swampers  are  to  he  treated  in 
the  way  of  assigning  seats  to  them.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  decided  that,  before  this  and  that  borough  is  dis¬ 
franchised,  it  ought  to  know  its  fate,  and  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  it;  and  that,  before 
a  vast  body  of  political  infants  is  turned  loose  into  the 
fields  of  the  Constitution,  the  political  adults  who  are  at 
present  tenants  of  those  fields  shall  at  least  see  what 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  infants’  discipline  and 
guidance.  The  delay  is  not  in  reality  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  old  voters  than  of  the  new,  for  the  eccentric  prin¬ 
ciples  of  redistribution  which  Air.  Gladstone  avowed  in 
his  introductory  speech  affect  the  unenfranchised  of  London 
and  Lancashire  as  much  as  the  soon-to-be-disfranchised  of 
Bridport  or  Portarlington.  It  may  be  fearlessly  said  that 
the  staunchest  Radical  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  considered  the 
matter  apart  from  the  mounted  farriers  and  the  cornets- 
ii-piston  and  the  Caucus  resolutions  and  the  indignation 
to  order  of  the  Schnadhorsts  and  the  Symondses,  would 
probably  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Peers.  Absolutely  no  argument  has  been  advanced  for  the 
separation  of  enfranchisement  and  redistribution ;  and  some 
of  those  very  persons  who  are  most  fretful  with  the  Lords 
for  accepting  Lord  Cairns’s  Resolution  were  loudest  not 
many  months  ago  in  insisting  that  redistribution  and  en¬ 
franchisement  should  proceed  side  by  side. 

How,  then,  or  never  is  the  time  for  the  British  elector  to 
clear  his  mind  of  cant.  It  is  certain — there  are  undeniable 
vouchers  for  it — that  the  Peers  have  not  acted  without  full 
exploration  of  the  feeling  of  the  Conservative  party  of  every 
class.  It  can  only  be  denied  by  that  party  impudence  and 
audacity  (if  we  may  borrow  the  terms)  which  will  deny 
anything  that  the  vote  of  Tuesday  night  is  a  vote  not  only 
well  within  the  competence  of  the  voters,  but  absolutely 
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beneficial  to  tlie  nation  at  large.  For  the  redistribution 
question  can  be  put  in  such  a  form  as  must  command  the 
assent  of  every  reasonable  being  who  does  not  set  a  party 
triumph  above  every  other  consideration.  If  the  redistri¬ 
bution  scheme  of  the  Government  is  a  fair  and  impartial 
scheme,  ought  it  not  to  be  produced  at  once  1  If  it  is  an 
unfair  and  a  partisan  scheme,  ought  it  not  to  be  rejected  as 
soon  as  possible  1  Lord  Granville,  in  what  was  perhaps 
the  feeblest  speech  that  an  accomplished  debater  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  on  an  important  occasion  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
affected  to  stand  on  his  honour  as  to  this  Government 
scheme  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the 
wild  scheme  of  a  joint  pledge  by  both  Houses  to  pass  any 
Redistribution  Bill  brought  before  them  as  a  Government 
compromise.  The  only  reply  to  such  an  attitude  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life  is  a  polite  but  silent  bow  of 
disclaimer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  reply  can  be 
given  in  public  affairs.  But  in  both  cases  the  person 
appealed  to  is  usually  inclined  to  dislike  the  security — to 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  less  said  about  honour  and  the 
more  said  about  explicit  intentions  the  better.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  every  argument  made  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
except  this  feeble  effort  of  Lord  Granville,  was  simply 
addressed  to  the  question  of  enfranchisement,  which  Lord 
Cairns’s  Amendment  in  no  way  attacked.  This  avoidance 
of  the  issue  is  eloquent  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  And 
when  it  is  taken  with  the  open  assertion  (made  not  by 
Conservative  partisans,  not  by  hardened  opponents  of 
reform,  but  by  Ministerialists  and  supporters  of  the  Bill) 
that  a  rejection  of  the  measure  is  just  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  wish  in  order  to  get  up  an  agitation  to  cover  his 
mismanagement  in  Egypt,  Englishmen  must  be  simpletons 
indeed  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  so 
open,  even  if  it  be  baited  with  mounted  farriers.  They 
will  not,  if  they  are  reasonable,  be  very  much  affected  by 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that,  if 
they  cannot  have  their  way,  nobody  else  shall  have  his. 
The  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  sickens  at  the  loss  of  her  annual 
Bill,  Wales  has  to  wait  for  its  education,  Scotland  lacks  the 
expected  Secretary,  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Beal  meet  in 
waste  places  of  the  earth  to  bewail  the  London  Misgovern- 
ment  scheme.  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  somewhat  excessive 
generosity,  has  compared  this  proceeding  to  a  mediaeval 
interdict.  It  is  possible  that  a  baser  comparison  may  have 
suggested  itself  to  other  minds.  It  is  like — very  like — 
the  conduct  of  those  excitable  feminine  persons  of  the 
lower  classes  who,  when  they  cannot  get  their  way,  proceed 
to  smash  the  crockery.  They  do  not  advance  their  desires, 
but  they  make  the  household  uncomfortable.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Franchise  Bill  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  has 
been  a  party  move,  and  that  its  qualification  (it  is  simply 
dishonest  to  call  it  rejection)  by  Lord  Cairns’s  Amendment 
is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  convert  a  party  move 
into  a  genuine  measure  for  the  examination  and  redress  of 
possible  grievances. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

EFOEE  these  remarks  are  published  Mr.  Cleveland 
will  probably  have  been  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  platform  or  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  the  party  will  also  have  been  announced. 
All  the  candidates  for  nomination  except  Mr.  Randall 
support  a  revision  of  the  tariff ;  but  the  issue  of  Protection 
or  Free-trade  will  not  be  obtrusively  presented  to  the 
country.  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  the  Session  of  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago  was  perhaps  not  undesigned.,  In  the  year  of  a 
Presidential  election  legislation  is  generally  made  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  great  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  political 
parties.  It  is  probably  on  this  ground  that  the  Session  has 
been  unfruitful  of  important  measures.  The  Democrats, 
who  control  the  House,  have  not  thought  fit  to  use  their 
strength  for  the  improvement  of  the  tariff.  Their  election 
managers  are  consequently  at  liberty  to  profess  any  opinions 
which  may  seem  most  advisable  on  proposals  for  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  tariff.  The  Senate,  by  approving  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  with  Mexico,  did  the  Cobden  Club  the 
service  of  enabling  Lord  Carlingford  to  refer  to  the  single 
step  in  advance  which  sound  economic  principles  had  made 
during  the  current  year.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
action  of  Congress  has  excited  any  popular  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  seldom 
greedy  of  legislation,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  scarcely 
a  single  omnibus  passes  the  American  Temple  Bar.  No 


Bill  which  could  have  affected  the  Presidential  election  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Democrats  would  have  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  success.  They  are,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  within  reach  of  political 
victory.  If  there  is  a  President  of  their  own  choice,  with 
a  considerable  majority  in  the  House,  they  have  only  to  wait 
a  short  time  for  predominance  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  their  leaders  should  have  thought  more  of  the 
approaching  nomination  than  of  legislative  measures  which 
might  have  been  distasteful  to  some  section  of  their  party. 

The  choice  of  a  President  will  probably  indicate  the 
future  course  of  fiscal  legislation.  It  is  improbable  that 
either  a  Republican  candidate  or  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  should  repeat  the  mistake  which  General  Hancock 
committed  during  the  contest  of  1880.  However  laxly  the 
pledges. of  the  Convention  may  be  interpreted,  something 
must  be  done  to  satisfy  or  mitigate  the  just  discontent  of 
the  victims  of  monopoly.  The  Republican  Convention  has 
committed  the  party  to  the  extreme  theory  of  Protection. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
national  acceptance  of  the  same  perverse  theories.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  large  numbers  of  politicians  in  both  parties 
are  interested  in  an  entirely  different  class  of  issues.  The 
supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  against  his  late  competitors  for 
nomination  had  no  occasion  to  consider  economic  questions 
which  were  already  decided  by  the  terms  of  the  official  plat¬ 
form.  The  successful  candidate  was  preferred  to  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Edmunds,  who  were  like  himself  Protec¬ 
tionists,  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  vigorous  and 
resolute  champion  of  Jackson’s  rule  that  the  spoils  belong 
to  the  victors.  Mr.  Arthur,  indeed,  had  obtained,  and  per¬ 
haps  solicited,  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  office¬ 
holders  ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  combined  in  a  higher  degree  the 
qualifications  of  a  popular  orator  and  of  a  skilful  party 
manager.  The  alleged  obliquity  of  some  of  his  proceedings 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
have  been  thought  to  furnish  an  additional  guarantee  for 
his  preference  of  party  interests  to  public  expediency.  The 
same  reasons  which  induce  many  of  the  most  respectable 
Republicans  to  withhold  their  support  from  the  Chicago 
nominee  constitute  his  title  to  the  approval  of  professional 
politicians.  It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
election,  the  services  of  his  zealous  adherents  will  not  be 
left  without  reward.  Only  a  few  enthusiasts  care  for  Civil 
Service  Reform  with  its  political  consequences  as  earnestly 
as  the  regular  manipulators  of  elections  for  their  accustomed 
influence  and  gain.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  that  unwieldy 
constituencies  should  be  subject  to  some  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  who  undertake  the  operation  must  be  in 
some  way  paid  for  their  services.  The  great  cost  of 
elections  has  hitherto  been  met  by  levies  on  official  salaries, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  contributions  from  future  candi¬ 
dates  for  employment.  If  patronage  depended  on  merit, 
some  new  machinery  must  be  devised  for  enabling  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  work. 

The  Republican  section  which  secured  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Blaine  has  its  counterpart  among  Democratic  partisans, 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  more  judicious 
leaders  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantage  which 
they  might  derive  from  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine.  It 
became  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  adverse 
candidate  should  be  strong,  both  in  personal  reputation  and 
in  the  confidence  of  his  party.  The  best  mode  of  securing 
approximate  unanimity  was  to  nominate  Mr.  Tilden,  who 
first  secured  public  confidence  by  his  share  in  the  exposure 
of  Tweed  and  his  gang.  A  still  stronger  personal  claim 
was  derived  from  the  scandalous  fraud  by  which  Mr. 
Tilden  was  eight  years  ago  deprived  of  the  Presidency 
after  he  had  obtained  a  majority  of  votes.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Mr.  Tilden  might  have  been  nominated  by 
acclamation,  if  he  had  not  declined  the  candidature  on  the 
ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  Several  substitutes  of  the 
highest  character  were  then  proposed  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Blaine.  Two  Senators  of  great  ability  and  unblemished 
honour,  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Thurman,  Mr.  Carlisle, 
now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Mr.  Randall,  would  do  credit  to  the  choice  of  the 
party ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  candidate  for  nomination 
was  Mr.  Cleveland,  who,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  has 
displayed  the  qualities  which  are  most  desirable  in  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  not  shrunk  from  re¬ 
jecting  questionable  Bills  which  had  been  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature ;  and  he  has  not  used  his  patronage  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  advantage  of  his  party.  In  the  North  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  a  stronger  candidate  than  Mr.  Bayard  or 
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Mr.  Thurman,  because  it  seemed  probable  that  be  would, 
in  the  final  contest,  carry  with  him  the  seventy-two  votes  of 
his  powerful  State.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Bayard,  or  Mr.  Thurman,  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  dissentient  Republicans  who  refuse  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Blaine. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  New  York 
Democrats  would  be  united  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ;  but 
the  conduct  which  had  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of 
the  best  members  of  both  parties  was  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  club  which  takes  its  name  from  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  “  boss  ”  or  head  of  the  organization,  has  on 
former  occasions  sometimes  given  the  Republicans  an  unex¬ 
pected  victory  by  seceding  at  the  decisive  moment  from  the 
Democratic  party.  With  his  followers  he  conspicuously 
represents  the  same  principles  which  are  professed  or  prac¬ 
tised  by  Mr.  Blaine.  The  impartial  policy  of  the  Governor 
is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Tammany,  and  it  is  the  more  bitterly 
resented  because  the  club  had  aided  his  election  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  office.  Accordingly  Kelly,  with  an  attendance  as 
numerous  as  the  train  of  a  feudal  potentate  in  an  old  Scotch 
Parliament,  left  New  York  for  Chicago  for  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  defeating  Cleveland.  The  delegates  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  State  Convention  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  the 
candidate  preferred  by  the  majority  of  their  number ;  but 
the  validity  of  similar  resolutions  has  often  been  disputed  ; 
and  the  Tammany  party  hoped  to  prevent  Cleveland  from 
obtaining  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  National 
Convention  has  taken  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  by  de¬ 
termining,  after  a  severe  contest,  that  every  State  delegation 
is  to  vote  as  a  unit.  The  consequence  is  that  Cleveland 
receives  the  seventy-two  votes  of  New  York,  though  his 
opponents  loudly  protested  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  State  for  the  Democrats. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  best  class  of  Americans 
that  even  the  Tammany  delegates  were  compelled  to  vote 
for  such  candidates  as  Bayard  or  Thurman.  The  Con¬ 
vention  was  attended  by  a  more  prominent  political 
adventurer  than  Kelly  in  the  person  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  General  Butler,  after  accepting  the 
empty  compliment  of  a  Greenback  nomination,  seems  to 
have  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  also  be  chosen  by 
the  regular  Democratic  Convention  ;  but  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  was  silent  when  the  name  of  the  State  was 
called.  The  able  and  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  was 
once  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  afterwards  Democratic  Governor  of  New  York,  seems 
to  have  been  loudly  applauded  by  the  multitude  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  It  was  not  likely  that  his  pretensions 
would  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Convention.  One 
result  of  such  a  nomination  would  have  been  the  immediate 
rally  of  the  malcontent  Republicans  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  is  less  objectionable  than  General  Butler. 
His  popularity  with  the  mob,  and  the  distrust  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  respectable  classes,  are  largely  due 
to  his  occasional  profession  of  Socialistic  doctrines.  He 
might  also  compete  with  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
favour  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the  more  turbulent  Irish. 
The  statement  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  honoured  with  the 
support  of  ODonovan  Rossa  may  perhaps  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  by  his  enemies ;  but  lie  probably  hopes  to  detach 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters  to  make  good  his  losses  through  the  secession  of 
the  independent  Republicans.  In  the  impending  contest 
the  Democrats  will  enjoy  the  unusual  advantage  of  repre¬ 
senting  through  their  nominee  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
Republic. 


EGTPT. 

jHIOEVER  is  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  public 
attention  recently  bestowed  on  Egyptian  affairs  in 
England  must  be  a  specially  favourable  subject  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  apocryphal  beatitude.  He  has  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  nothing,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  not  being 
disappointed.  That  a  genuine  excitement  existing  on  such 
a  question  as  reform  should  interfere  with  the  interest  in  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy  of  small  importance  is  reasonable 
enough.  But,  as  evei-y  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  politics — especially  every  one  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Radical  wire-pullers  and  their 
wire-pulling  arrangements — knows  that  the  Franchise  Bill 
agitation  is  wholly  factitious,  and  as  every  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Egyptian  question  knows  that  nothing  of 
more  importance  to  England  has  occurred  since  Waterloo, 


the  contrast  of  fuss  and  apathy  is  a  little  significant.  It 
could  not  have  occurred  even  twenty  years  ago ;  it  could 
still  less  have  occurred  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  admirers  of  democracy  are  eager  to 
give  the  fullest  illustration  of  democratic  incapacity  to  man¬ 
age  national  affairs.  If  that  is  their  object,  they  have  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  though  facilitated 
by  the  ingenious  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  in  reference  to  the  preliminary  agreement  with 
France,  have  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a 
common  estimate  of  the  actual  financial  state  of  Egypt. 
Here,  as  so  often  before,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  ingenious 
but  unauthorized  abstracts  of  the  supposed  proceedings ;  but 
here,  as  before,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  divine  the  general 
tenor  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  certain  that  the  French 
representatives,  and  probable  that  the  representatives  of 
other  Powers  besides  France,  have  endeavoured,  or  will 
endeavour,  to  represent  the  financial  condition  and  prospects 
of  Egypt  as  rosier  than  the  official  English  statement  con¬ 
siders  them,  and  it  is  in  the  same  way  a  probability,  rising 
to  something  near  a  certainty,  that  whether  this  attempt 
be  successful  or  not,  the  subsequent  arrangement  of 
ways  and  means  to  meet  expenses  will  be  by  the  same 
persons  or  agencies  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  throwing 
the  burden  of  retrenchment  upon  English  or  Egyptian 
shoulders.  These  two  arguments  are  not  dependent  on 
backstairs  tittle-tattle  or  on  the  lively  imagination  which 
supplies  the  lack  of  such  tittle-tattle  in  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  private  information.  They  proceed  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  which  nothing  can 
alter.  And  it  follows  from  them  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  Conference,  and  whether  or  no  the  recent  re- 
imbroilment  of  France  in  China,  the  cholera  scare,  and  the 
urgent  instances  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  may  incline 
M.  Ferry’s  Government  to  greater  moderation  than  seemed 
at  first  probable,  no  settlement  is  possible  which  shall  not 
be  affected  in  a  varying  relative  degree  by  two  grave  incon¬ 
veniences.  If  the  burden  be  thrown  on  England,  as  has  been 
rumoured,  the  consideration,  already  small  enough,  for  past 
and  future  sacrifices  and  for  the  abandonment  of  a  paramount 
status  on  the  Nile  will  be  still  further  lessened;  if,  by 
juggling  with  the  figures,  the  pressing  needs  of  Egypt  are 
overlooked,  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  the  Egyptians  will 
have  been  committed  by  England.  By  clever  political  sleight 
of  hand,  by  j  udicious  manipulation  of  mounted  farriers,  and 
by  other  devices  of  the  same  kind,  the  result  may  be  more 
or  less  obscured  to  the  ordinary  English  mind ;  but  in  itself 
it  will  and  must  be  more  or  less  of  the  character  just  indi¬ 
cated.  There  is  a  well-known  story,  told  in  thousands  of 
different  forms,  of  the  novice  in  betting  who,  after  immense 
pains,  arranged  a  book  by  which  with  great  good  luck  he 
might  possibly  win  five  shillings,  and  at  the  worst  could  not 
lose  much  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  The  situation  of 
England  in  a  financial  Conference  conditioned  by  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  is  not  unlike  the  state  of  this 
sportsman.  But  devotees  of  rigid  accuracy  may  urge  one 
difference — that  it  is  not  at  present  apparent  how  even  the 
five  shillings  is  in  any  circumstances  to  be  secured. 

Meanwhile  the  military  situation  grows  more  and  more 
unfavourable,  and  is  less  and  less  attended  to,  while  the  duel 
between  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  and  Sir  Benson  Maxwell 
exhibits  more  and  more  clearly  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  of  carrying  on  the  administration  of  Egypt 
under  the  proposed  arrangements.  It  is  a  sufficiently  bitter 
comment  on  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  that 
English  troops — whose  use  at  the  most  favourable  season  of 
the  year  was  declared  last  autumn  to  be  so  impossible  as  to 
make  the  retention  of  Khartoum  by  their  means  out  of  the 
question — are  now  being  advanced,  in  insufficient  numbers 
it  is  true,  if  that  is  any  consolation,  far  into  the  hottest 
regions  of  Egyptian  territory  at  the  very  worst  time  of  the 
whole  twelvemonth.  The  complete  fashion  in  which  the 
Ministry  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  and 
mastered  as  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  Nubia 
makes  it  difficult  even  to  guess  what  may  be  the  actual 
demands  upon  this  forlorn  hope.  They  may  be  serious, 
they  may  be  light.  But,  whatever  they  are,  they  will 
at  once  be  the  result  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
vacillation  and  the  inaction  of  the  winter.  The  lesson  that 
in  difficulties  there  is  no  such  certain  plan  of  increasing 
those  difficulties  as  doing  nothing  at  all  is  a  tolerably 
elementary  one  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  learnt 
by  a  Government  which,  if  its  admirers  are  to  be  believed, 
unites  every  talent  and  every  virtue  by  which  humanity  is 
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dignified.  The  historian  at  least  will  rejoice,  if  he  be  either 
of  a  sarcastic  or  of  a  moralizing  turn,  in  this  spectacle  of  a 
Ministry  fiddling  with  Franchise  Bills  and  contracting  for 
demonstrations,  while  a  single  English  regiment  has  been 
sent  unsupported  in  the  most  trying  of  climates  to  stem  a 
probable  invasion  of  unknown  force,  and  while  negotiations 
are  proceeding  for  the  transfer  of  Egypt  from  England 
which  has  won  it,  and  is  still  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
governing  it,  to  Europe  which  has  done  nothing,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  nothing,  in  the  nature  of  a  stroke  of  work  on 
the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  Lloyd-Maxwell  dispute,  its  personal 
element  is,  of  course,  of  but  small  importance.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  impartially  con¬ 
sidered  the  letters  of  the  combatants  that,  putting  aside 
altogether  the  question  of  his  discretion  in  office,  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  has  the  advantage  in  logic  and  (which 
might  have  been  less  expected)  in  temper ;  while  he  also 
retains  the  almost  greater  advantage  of  keeping  public  and 
private  matters  distinct,  and  observing  a  decent  reticence  as 
to  official  squabbles.  This,  however,  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  state  of  things  which  both  the  correspondents, 
from  their  different  points  of  view,  attest.  And  it  may  be 
said,  without  intending  anything  uncomplimentary  to  Sir 
Benson  Maxwell,  that  the  fact,  the  very  well-known  fact, 
of  his  being,  of  all  Anglo-Egyptian  officials,  that  one  who  is 
most  of  a  persona  grata  to  what,  for  shortness,  may  be 
called  the  French  party  in  Egypt  (that  is  to  say,  the  party 
which  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  will  make  more  power¬ 
ful  than  ever),  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection.  Short  and  in¬ 
complete  as  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd’s  career  in  Egypt  was, 
maimed  as  were  his  reforms,  not  merely  by  the  want  of 
backing  from  England,  but  by  other  special  causes,  no  one 
who  knows  Eastern  ways  can  doubt  that  his  way,  and  not 
Sir  Benson  Maxwell’s,  is  the  way  in  which  Egyptian 
tyranny  and  Egyptian  corruption  must  be  fought  if  they 
are  fought  at  all.  Mr.  Lloyd  went  to  work  no  doubt 
in  a  Haroun-al-Rasiiid,  FREDERicK-tke-GREAT,  masterful- 
Indian-Resident  fashion.  Some  of  his  proceedings  (except 
that  unluckily  he  had  no  Duke  of  Wellington  to  back 
him)  remind  one  of  the  famous  legend  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
and  the  Commissary.  Sir  Benson  Maxwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  all  for  an  orderly  bureaucratic  system,  under  which, 
it  would  appear,  no  wrong  can  possibly  happen,  because 
there  is  always  some  official  whose  business  it  is  to  draw  up 
regulations  to  prevent  that  wrong.  Your  regulations  drawn 
and  your  staff  in  full  order,  what  can  fellahs  wish  for  more  ? 
That  question  need  not  be  answered ;  but  it  is  tolerably 
evident  that  the  misgovernors  of  Egypt  and  those  who  profit 
by  Egyptian  misgovernment  wish  for  nothing  more,  while 
they  wish  for  nothing  less  than  the  methods  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd.  Sir  Benson  Maxwell,  on  whose  motives,  let  it  be 
repeated,  we  throw  no  imputation  whatever,  has  left  Egypt, 
but  his  method  has  for  the  time  triumphed.  The  result  of 
the  Conference  can  only  confirm  its  triumph,  and  this  will 
hardly  be  satisfactory  to  any  Englishman  who  reads  his  own 
account  of  the  matter. 


THE  ARMY. 

FTER  the  now  customary  delays  the  debate  on  the 
Army  Estimates  came  on  this  week.  It  was  of  the 
usual  character.  Yotes  vary,  but  army  debates  change  not. 
Critics,  civil  and  military,  get  up,  and  point  out,  with  their 
hearts  and  butter  in  their  mouths,  that  we  are  really  not  fit 
to  face  the  risks  of  a  great  war.  Then  the  Secretary  of 
State  answers  that  we  get  along  in  peace,  and  ought  to  be 
duly  thankful.  The  House  approves  of  this  manly  and 
businesslike  view,  and  the  money  asked  for  is  voted.  Even 
the  members  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
army  show  a  pious  readiness  to  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  Sir  W.  Barttelot,  who  was  exceptionally  out¬ 
spoken,  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  the  army  in 
India,  “  which  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  efficiency,  though 
“  4, 1 34  men  short  of  its  numbers.”  A  concession  of  this  kind 
is  more  damaging  than  the  most  severe  criticism.  We  can,  it 
seems,  afford  to  be  at  ease  in  our  minds  as  to  India,  because 
our  army  there — which  is  kept  as  weak  as  possible  at  all 
times,  and  is  always  liable  for  immediate  service — is  only 
several  thousands  below  its  proper  strength.  And  then 
with  what  is  its  efficiency  to  be  compared?  With  the  home 
army,  no  doubt — in  other  words,  with  its  only  support.  Of 
course  Lord  Hartington  pounced  on  Sir  W.  Barttelot’s  un¬ 
lucky  phrase.  He  neatly  dropped  the  qualifying  adjective, 


and  triumphantly  insisted  that  “  a  great  deal  had  been 
“  accomplished  when  it  -was  admitted  that  our  home  force 
“  was  capable  of  supplying  garrisons  for  India  and  for  our 
“  colonial  stations,  which  were  allowed  to  be  in  an  efficient 
“  and  creditable  state.”  That  is  the  official  theory.  The 
British  army  does  enough  if  it  can  keep  its  foreign  garrisons 
just  above  starvation  point,  and  pull  through  a  war  with 
savages  every  now  and  then.  Moreover  “  was  admitted 
and  *•'  were  allowed”  are  pretty  phrases.  Lord  Hartington 
does  not  answer  for  the  efficiency ;  he  only  insisted  that  it 
was  “  admitted,”  at  least  by  implication,  by  honourable 
and  gallant  members  in  the  House.  The  first  duty  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  to  make  his  point  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  to  keep  the  British  army  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  credulity  to  suppose  that  this- 
pleasant  Ministerial  habit  of  shirking  difficulties  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  criticism  of  mere  outsiders ;  but,  as  the  army 
is,  after  all,  an  object  of  some  interest  to  all  of  us,  we  may 
just  for  our  own  sakes  try  and  find  what  its  condition  really 
is.  Lord  Hartington  thinks  it  fairly  satisfactory,  because 
he  was  able  to  show  that  Sir  W.  Barttelot  went  too  far  in. 
saying  that  the  country  could  not  put  ten  thousand  men  in 
the  field  at  a  pinch.  So  much,  no  doubt,  the  British  army 
could  do ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  may  be  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  much  more— to  take  part,  for  instance,  in 
a  great  war  in  which  ten  thousand  men  might  be  lost  in 
two  or  three  engagements.  To  meet  such  a  crisis  we  have, 
according  to  official  reports,  a  standing  army  of  84,900 
effective  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  of  whom  a. 
majority  have  over  one  year’s  service,  and  are  thirty-five 
inches  and  upwards  round  the  chest.  This  force  is  only 
about  two  thousand  below  its  full  establishment.  The  first. 
Army  Reserve  is  composed  of  37,493  men.  Then  there  is 
the  Militia  Reserve,  28,482  strong;  altogether,  a  grand 
total  of  150,875  men  on  paper.  We  will  not  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  past  experience  justifies  a  blind  confidence  in 
official  reports,  or  whether  a  little  competent  criticism  might 
not  reduce  these  figures.  It  may  even  be  acknowledged 
that,  if  all  the  150,000  were  well-drilled  and  well-grown 
men,  and  if  the  necessary  guns,  horses,  and  transport  were 
ready  to  hand,  the  country  could  do  with  this  force.  It  is 
little  enough  for  the  work  it  would  have  to  do — to  support 
garrisons  from  Halifax  to  Hong  Kong;  to  supply  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  deficiencies  of  the  Indian  army,  and  strengthen  it  as  it 
would  need  to  be  strengthened  in  face  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  native  princes,  the  advance  of  Russia  on  the  North- 
West,  and  the  growth  of  a  great  French  military  colony  to 
tho  East,  besides  supplying  a  couple  of  army  corps  to  help 
an  ally  in  Europe.  Still,  if  it  were  thoroughly  efficient, 
properly  supported  by  the  fleet,  and  intelligently  directed, 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  would  at 
least  save  us  from  being  taken  unprepared.  Be  it  re¬ 
membered,  moreover,  that  this  calculation  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  no  soldiers  would  be  needed  in  Ireland, 
But  we  all  know  how  much  virtue  there  is  in  this  string  of 
“  ifs.”  Before  a  single  battalion  can  be  sent  abroad  it  has 
to  be  weeded  of  men  who  are  physically  unfit  for  service  in 
the  field.  If  the  whole  army  had  to  be  mobilized  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  found  that  the  first  Reserve  did  no  more 
than  make  good  the  deficiencies  which  would  immediately 
be  felt  in  the  line.  As  for  the  guns,  horses,  and  transport, 
they  are  with  next  year’s  snows.  The  elements  are  there 
of  course.  There  is  metal  in  the  mines,  there  are  horses- 
on  farms,  and  ships  in  the  ports,  only,  unluckily,  the 
first  has  not  been  smelted,  the  second  have  not  been, 
trained,  and  the  third  are  not  fitted.  When  the  army 
was  actually  in  the  field,  having  been  carried  there  by 
the  transport  for  one  army  corps  which  we  may  pos¬ 
sess  if  the  War  Office  has  not  made  a  mistake,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  recruiting  it  would  at  once  arise,  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  provided  for.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Hartington,  we  have  no  less  than  311,000 
men  in  round  numbers  to  rely  on  for  the  discharge 
of  this  double  duty.  There  is  the  Militia,  excluding  the 
Militia  Reserve,  a  force  of  82,525  men,  with  its  cavalry, 
the  Yeomanry,  11,400  strong,  and  the  second-class  Army 
Reserve  of  8,065  middle-aged  persons.  Finally,  there  are 
the  Volunteers  in  their  thousands,  209,000  in  all.  Here 
are  men  enough,  says  my  Lord  Hartington,  to  defend  our 
shores  and,  we  suppose,  garrison  Ireland.  If  men  would 
do,  army  organization  would  be  a  very  easy  business ;  but 
experience  shows  that  they,  though  very  necessary,  will  not 
do  by  themselves.  All  this  mass  of  men  with  muskets 
would  be  useless  at  a  crisis  because  they  have  very  little- 
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cavalry,  no  field  guns,  no  horses,  most  of  them  no  kit,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  totally  destitute  of  organization,  of  trans¬ 
port,  of  commissariat,  of  field  hospitals,  and  of  experience. 
Hannibal  himself  could  not  move  fifty  thousand  of  them 
fifty  miles  across  country  if  he  came  back  from  the  dead 
for  no  other  purpose.  If  they  were  called  out,  they  could 
not  be  fed  except  in  the  great  towns.  It  would  be  the 
very  insanity  of  folly  to  entrust  the  defence  of  England 
to  Militiamen  and  Volunteers  till  they  had  been  mobilized 
for  a  year  at  least,  and  their  innumerable  deficiencies  had 
been  supplied.  Until  that  had  been  done  the  standing  army 
would  be  useless  for  offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  would  be  nearly 
harmless  to  the  enemy.  And  this  is  not  denied  by  Ministers, 
but  they  are  content  with  things  as  they  are,  because  money 
would  be  needed  to  put  them  right,  and  the  country  might 
be  alarmed  by  the  truth. 

When  the  essential  is  shirked,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  subordinate  questions  are  treated  in  the  same 
fashion.  Yet  some  of  these  are  important  enough.  There 
is  the  question  of  fortifications  for  our  coaling  stations  in 
distant  seas.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  extremely  likely  to 
force  itself  on  our  attention  in  case  of  war.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  usual 
Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  fashion.  A  Committee  has 
been  sitting  to  inquire  into  it,  and  the  War  Office  keep  the 
results  of  its  labours  very  dark.  When  Lord  ITartington’s 
attention  was  called  to  the  facts  he  acknowledged  their 
truth,  jeered  at  the  Opposition  for  having  been  officially 
inefficient  in  their  day,  and  ended  by  saying  that  if  the 
colonial  authorities  can  be  got  to  do  the  handsome  thing 
something  may  perhaps  be  done  some  day.  Defences  for 
our  home  ports  are  likely  to  be  found  needful  in  these  days 
of  swift  steam  cruisers,  those  we  have  require  strengthen¬ 
ing,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  is  still  to  begin.  It 
cannot  be  done,  however,  because,  as  Lord  ITartington 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fortify  all  the  ports, 
and  to  protect  only  some  would  be  invidious.  To  spare  the 
feelings  of  Bridport,  Liverpool  and  Hull  must  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  French  cruisers.  Because  the  local  patriotism  of 
Arbroath  might  be  hurt  if  it  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
earthworks  and  a  battery  of  heavy  guns,  Glasgow  must  be 
left  to  shut  the  Clyde  for  itself.  The  debate  on  Monday 
night  proved  the  following  things  for  the  fiftieth  time— 
firstly,  that  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  think  it  unneces¬ 
sary  that  the  British  army  should  be  a  really  formidable 
fighting  force  ;  secondly,  that  they  do  think  it  the  greatest 
triumph  in  life  to  say  “  You’re  another  ”  very  pat ;  thirdly, 
that  Ministers,  Parliament,  and  the  country  itself  apparently 
think  it  better  to  waste  nearly  16,000,000 1.  on  a  pretentious 
failure  rather  than  “  alarm  the  country  ”  (the  very  words  of 
Lord  Hartington)  by  going  seriously  to  work  to  put  things 
right.  It  is  better  to  seduce  the  people  by  saying  peace, 
and  there  was  no  peace.  Lord  Hartington  has  probably 
gauged  the  country  aright  when  he  thinks  it  prefers  muddle 
and  ultimate  danger  to  being  disturbed  by  the  ugly  face  of 
truth. 


CONVERTED  IMPS. 

'YT^THEU  we  see  at  the  pantomime  the  well-drilled  ranks 
VV  of  little  imps,  fairies,  animated  flowers,  gnomes, 
robin  redbreasts,  and  what  not,  we  probably  think  of  them 
only  in  the  mass.  That  each  fairy,  bird,  or  frog  is  a 
separate  child,  with  some  kind  of  home  and  some  sort  of 
family,  is  a  reflection  that  scarcely  occurs  to  us.  We  only 
observe  an  aggregate  of  little  beings  in  the  gayest  clothing 
of  romance,  and  with  the  shrewd  plain  features  of  the  regular 
London  street  urchin.  A  pretty  pantomime  imp  is  a  very 
rare  bird  indeed  ;  the  vast  majority  have  lank,  scanty,  dark 
hair,  turned  up  noses,  impudent  mouths,  and  uninteresting 
eyes.  Yet  each  of  these  hundreds  of  children  is  a  little 
Cinderella,  who  every  night  during  her  engagement  has 
her  hour  or  two  of  dancing  and  brilliant  array,  and  then 
escapes  at  midnight  into  the  dark  and  the  unknown  shiver¬ 
ing  world  of  poverty. 

A  benevolent  though  not  very  grammatical  nor  polished 
writer,  Miss  Barlee,  has  been  tracking  these  poor 
Cinderellas  to  their  homes.  In  Pantomime  Waifs,  a  book 
published  by  Messrs.  Partridge,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  we  get  about  as  odd  pictures  of  life  and  as 
queer  divergent  views  about  the  conduct  of  human  existence 
as  have  ever  been  put  together.  Here,  on  the  strangest 
theatre,  the  old  conflict  between  the  Church  (or  the  Chapel) 
and  the  World,  between  Pascal  and  les  indifferent!,  is 


going  on.  Each  side  states  its  view  of  what  makes  life 
worth  living,  the  missionary  and  his  friends  being  all  for  an 
asceticism  which  is  nearer  actual  starvation  than  most  fasts, 
while  the  pantomime  imps  declare  their  preference  for  being 
“  jolly  and  happy.” 

The  worthy  people  who  are  trying  to  help,  shelter,  and 
convert  the  children  of  the  pantomime  admit,  to  do  them 
j  ustice,  that  even  on  the  stage  life  may  be  lived  well,  as  Marcus 
Aurelius  said  it  might  be  in  a  palace.  But  in  a  “  coffee 
“  palace  ”  they  think  life  may  be  lived  much  better.  They 
show  us  converted  imps  who,  after  being  “jolly  and  happy  ” 
on  the  boards,  are  now  earning  such  starvation  wages  as 
virtue  gets  for  making  match-boxes.  This  really  is  too  terrible 
a  picture.  A  man  must  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
his  own  opinion  who  induces  children  to  turn  their  backs 
on  a  pleasant  competence,  and  devote  themselves  to  endless 
hunger  and  endless  labour,  all  because  the  stage  is  “  a  dan- 
“  gerous  place.”  What  converts  in  any  land  give  up  more 
for  their  new  creed  than  these  poor  tiny  proselytes,  who 
leave  a  “jolly  and  happy  life  ”  for  constant , daily  drudgery 
in  a  cellar?  For  example,  we  read  about  three  imps  “  who 
“  supported  an  invalid  mother  by  their  joint  earnings.” 
Their  gains,  as  our  author  says  elsewhere,  “  were  incredu- 
“  lous.”  Another  imp  had  been  to  see  two  managers  who 
offered  a  pound  a  week,  and  was  going  to  see  a  more  enter¬ 
prising  capitalist,  who  would  “  give  thirty  shillings,  I  know, 
“  like  a  shot.”  Surely  it  is  a  mistaken  piety  which  would  win 
these  young  artists  from  a  form  of  art  which  is  appreciated 
by  Mr.  Buskin,  and  in  which  they  excel,  to  offer  them  in 
exchange  labour  by  means  of  which  they  could  never  sup¬ 
port  an  invalid  mother.  Of  course  it  is  a  pity  that  an  Infant 
Phenomenon  of  seven,  who  earns  twenty  pounds  a  week, 
should  “  spend  too  much  in  wine  and  sweeties.”  But  the 
real  way  to  benefit  pantomime  children  is  not  to  make  them 
desert  their  profession  and  write  letters  full  of  Evangelical 
terminology,  but  to  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of 
and  sheltered  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  Their  profession 
is  one  which  must  always  exist,  and  always  offer  irresistible 
attractions  to  active  clever  children,  full  of  life,  and  fond 
of  fine  dresses  and  of  applause.  Our  author  says  that 
out  of  ten  children  who  apply  for  places  in  the  music-halls 
and  theatres  only  one  is  engaged.  The  drill  needed  is 
arduous  and  the  work  hard,  but  then  “  the  pay  is  propor- 
“  tionately  good,”  much  better  than  the  pay  for  black- 
lead-packing  or  match-making.  Our  author  wails  over  the 
infants  who  “  offer  themselves,  their  talents,  youth,  and 
“  innocence  for  a  mess  of  pottage.”  The  innocence  of 
children  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  gutter  and  to 
win  their  own  living  can  hardly  be  endangered  more  on  the 
stage  than  in  a  factory.  The  “  talents  ”  are  less  wasted  in 
dancing  than  in  blacklead-packing.  The  mess  of  pottage  is  a 
more  substantial  plat  than  the  capitalist  who  speculates  in 
match-box-making  is  likely  to  offer.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  pantomime  children  scarcely  need  the  pity  of  the  bene¬ 
volent.  Eor  six  weeks  the  successful  candidates  are  in 
training  and  short  canvas  Bloomer  costumes — all  for  the 
enjoyment  of  “  a  pleasure-seeking  public,  which  feasts  on 
“  this  annual  Holocaust.”  It  would  be  agreeable  to  learn 
what  this  enthusiast  means  by  a  Holocaust,  and  whether 
the  children  who  toil  at  blacklead-packing  are  a  Holocaust 
also.  To  stand  “poised  on  the  points  of  the  toes,  pirouett- 
“  ing  on  one  foot,  with  the  other  high  in  the  air,”  is  not,  to 
the  very  young,  a  disagreeable  way  of  being  made  a  meta¬ 
phorical  whole  burnt-offering.  Then  the  sums  paid  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  this  art,  as  we  have  seen,  are  “  incredulous  ” ; 
whereas  the  earnings  of  the  blacklead-packer  are  infini¬ 
tesimal.  But  a  poor  little  child  who  “  was  a  Demon,  and 
“  had  to  yell  loud  ”  (what  character  could  a  child  assume 
with  more  pleasure  ?),  “  came  under  Christian  influence,” 
and  now  receives  twopence-halfpenny  a  gross  for  wrapping 
blacklead  in  paper  parcels.  This  child  was,  according 
to  the  description,  a  very  good  and  jolly  child  who  aided 
a  sick  mother.  How  she  can  help  her  mother  now  on  a 
miserable  fee  which  scarcely  supports  life  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  mother  (if  she  survives)  probably  has  her  own 
opinion  of  the  “  Christian  influences  ”  which  converted 
her  brave  little  daughter  from  a  ministering  Demon  into  a 
starveling  and  hopeless  drudge.  Another  child  was  missing 
from  a  troop  who  had  been  taken  to  play  in  a  pantomime 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  When  the  performance  began,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  in  her  place,  and  had  earned  half-a-crown  by 
dancing  at  a  circus  near  the  gardens.  The  child  had  doubled 
her  work  in  this  independent  and  sudden  manner  for  the 
sake  of  a  sick  mother.  “  She  would  have  danced  night  and 
“  day  could  she  thereby  have  procured  her  parent  greater 
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“  comfort.”  This  child’s  “  heart  had  been  touched  by 
“  illuminated  texts,”  but  she  died  young  before  taking  to 
packing  blacklead  at  twopence-lialfpenny  the  gross. 

Pantomime  children,  we  hear,  “  like  their  life  ”  and 
their  profession.  So  few  of  us  who  have  any  profession 
like  our  lives,  that  it  seems  really  cruel  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  contented  by  aid  of  illuminated  texts.  Yet 
an  Imp’s  life  is  not  always  a  happy  one.  These  little  artists 
delight  in  taking  the  parts  of  animals,  especially  when  two 
children  go  to  make  up  one  beast.  But  even  here  the 
head  has  to  be  kept  thrown  back  for  a  long  time,  and  of 
course  the  heat  must  be  intense.  “  Much  endurance  has  to 
“  be  borne  by  children,”  says  our  honest  voyager  into 
pantomime  land,  admitting,  by  the  way,  that  “  no  one,  in 
“  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market,  denounces  the 
“  occupation  as  wrong.”  Thus  it  appears  that  morality 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  labour  market.  An  opposite 
and  sterner  view  must  be  held  by  the  owners  of  the 
“  Christian  influences  ”  which  converted  the  ministering 
Demon.  The  “  real  cruelty  comes  in  ”  when  a  poor  child 
has  become  perfect  as  a  wolf,  or  a  crab,  but  has  outgrown 
his  crab-shell  or  his  wolf-skin.  “  To  save  the  purchase  of  a 
“  new  skin,  the  child  is  forced  into  an  old  one,”  than  which 
no  form  of  meanness  can  be  more  detestable.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  Blue  Fiend  with  bat  wings  and  a  forked  tail  has  been 
found  wiithing  beneath  the  cane  of  a  cruel  mistress.  The 
Blue  Fiend  had  outgrown  its  wings,  and  could  not  flutter 
naturally  in  the  circumstances.  No  training  is  needed  for 
a  wave,  who  merely  runs  about  on  all-fours  under  a  paintsd 
ocean,  and  earns  three-and-sixpence  for  this  delightful  form 
of  industry. 

Many  pantomime  children  are  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labours,  because  their  parents  refuse  to  support  them. 
Two  little  ones  had  a  father  so  depraved  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  live  in  his  house.  They,  therefore,  accepted 
an  engagement  in  a  pantomime,  shared  rooms  with  another 
girl,  and  kept  their  address  secret.  To  this  secure  home  the 
eldest  girl  brought  her  youngest  sister,  a  child  of  ten,  who 
was  ill  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  little  girl  died,  and 
the  others  buried  her  at  their  own  expense.  These  two 
thought  that  their  profession  did  Dot  suit  their  health,  and 
they  migrated  to  a  factory,  which  they  find  more  congenial. 
Probably  pantomime  children  can  best  be  aided  by  people 
who  are  not  out  of  sympathy  with  their  art.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  drive  them  from  the  stage ;  it  is  desirable  to 
make  their  profession  as  healthy  and  their  daily  life  as  pure 
as  possible. 


THE  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

A  LTHOUCIH  Mr.  Gladstone  could  rely  on  his  faithful 
J~-  A  majority  to  vote  for  the  London  Government  Bill,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  press  on  the  second  reading.  The  dissent  of  few 
Liberal  Metropolitan  members  would  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  an  unnecessary  display  of  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
party ;  and  the  sanction  which  might  have  been  given  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  would  in  the  next  Session  be  either 
superfluous  or  inoperative.  The  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  require  no  appeal  to  its  own  previous  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion,  and  a  new  Parliament  of  a  different  colour 
would  pay  little  respect  to  a  decision  which  might  have 
been  practically  overruled.  In  the  present  case  there  was 
neither  real  nor  pretended  urgency,  for  many  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  supporters  have  protested  against  an  obvious  waste 
of  time.  The  fifteen  members  who  listened  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Sir  "VV.  Harcourt’s  skilful  speech  only  increased 
their  numbers  in  the  course  of  two  hours  to  fifty.  Al¬ 
though  a  modest  and  retiring  orator  prefers,  according  to 
his  own  account,  the  dinner-hour,  in  which  he  can  address 
empty  benches,  he  would  have  commanded  a  larger  audience 
if  the  measure  had  excited  any  considerable  interest.  A 
comparatively  unusual  course  of  proceeding  was  not  j  usti- 
fied  by  argumentative  success.  A  Minister  who  has  spoken 
fully  on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  generally  contents  him¬ 
self  with  a  formal  motion  for  the  second  reading,  reserving 
to  himself  the  opportunity  of  intervening  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  stage  of  the  debate.  Sir  W.  IIarcourt,  by  the 
course  which  he  preferred,  was  forced  to  confine  his  answer 
to  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  the  Bill  in  the 
press  and  at  public  meetings ;  and  his  defence  against  his 
chosen  opponents  was  confined  to  secondary  issues.  The 
Yestries  and  the  local  ratepayers  were  assured  that  they 
would  retain  their  independent  action  under  another  name, 
and  objections  to  centralization  were  met  by  reference  to 


the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works 
thirty  years  ago.  Of  the  political  dangers  which  are  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  serious  opponents  of  the  measure  no  notice 
was  taken. 

If  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  old  professional  instincts  had  not 
been  dulled  by  disuse,  he  would  scarcely  have  argued  that 
the  London  Government  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  because 
the  cholera  has  lately  appeared  at  Toulon.  In  former  times 
and  under  more  stringent  dialectic  conditions  he  would  not 
have  proposed  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  facts  which 
occurred  after  the  cause  of  action  arose.  When  the  Bill 
passed  the  first  reading  there  was  no  cholera  in  Europe ; 
and  probably  for  that  reason  it  was  not  prominently  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sanitary  measure.  It  now  appears  that  it  is 
as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life  as  the  ill-fated 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  of  which  the  primary  purpose  was 
supposed  to  be  the  diminution  of  preventible  mortality.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
efficient  sanitary  authority  in  London,  as  elsewhere ;  but 
the  inference  that  the  duty  will  be  best  discharged  for  a 
population  of  five  millions  by  an  elected  Council  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  members  is  entirely  arbitrary.  On  this 
and  on  all  other  points  of  the  controversy  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  total  absence  of  precedent  for  a  municipal 
Government  of  enormous  magnitude.  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  fierce 
attack  on  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  Yestries  is 
calculated  to  provoke  reasonable  anxiety.  The  wards  which 
will  choose  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  will  pro¬ 
bably  coincide  with  the  districts  now  governed  by  the 
Vestries,  and  the  constituencies  will  be  the  same.  It  is 
possible  that  some  advantage  may  result  from  a  central 
control,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  best  sanitary 
authority  will  be  that  which  is  to  be  constituted  by  the 
Bill.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  argument  from  the 
Toulon  cholera  was  an  afterthought,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
forgot  that  the  Bill  would  not  come  into  operation  in  time 
to  meet  an  immediate  emergency. 

Reasonable  opponents  of  the  Ministerial  measure  have  no 
objection  to  the  creation  or  extension  of  administrative 
powers  which  may  possibly  be  required  for  the  whole  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  machinery  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  was  first  established,  and  has  been  since  enlarged 
and  modified  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  functions  which 
it  has  for  that  reason  successfully  discharged.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Board  was  either  a  happy  accident  or  a  result 
of  prescient  sagacity.  From  its  first  commencement  the 
members  have  been  chosen  for  their  ability  and  experience 
in  local  government,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  member  of 
the  body  has  used  his  position  for  purposes  of  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement.  There  are  no  parties  in  the  Board ;  nor 
have  divisions  of  opinion  on  practical  questions  at  any  time 
coincided  with  political  distinctions.  The  majority  of  the 
Board  has  probably  always  consisted  of  Liberal  politicians ; 
and  yet  the  Chairman,  whom  his  colleagues  have  re-elected 
to  office  in  many  successive  years,  is  a  Conservative  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army.  It  is 
impossible  to  dispute  the  connexion  between  the  neutral 
or  disinterested  character  of  the  Board  and  the  system  of 
secondary  election.  Popular  constituencies,  whatever  may 
be  their  merits,  have  the  defect  of  habitual  indifference  to 
the  fitness  of  candidates.  The  result  is  less  mischievous 
where  the  elected  body  has  only  to  speak  and  to  vote. 
Administrative  duties  require  more  special  qualifications. 
Even  the  London  Government  Bill  provides  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  shall  be  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  and  not 
by  the  body  of  ratepayers.  The  Councillors  themselves 
would,  after  a  short  interval,  be  selected  exclusively  on 
political  grounds,  and  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Clubs  and  Caucuses,  which  are  the  only  metropolitan 
supporters  of  the  Bill.  A  better  local  Parliament  might 
be  created  if  the  central  body  were  elected  by  the  District 
Councils;  but  the  agitators  could  not  be  expected  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  main  object  of  the  movement.  In  London  as 
in  Birmingham  the  higher  class  of  citizens  would  be  muni¬ 
cipally  as  well  as  politically  excommunicated.  As  revo¬ 
lution  advances,  all  those  who  have  anything  to  lose  will 
become  more  and  more  Conservative  in  their  opinions. 
Their  nonconformity  would  be  punished  by  exclusion  from 
the  Common  Council,  even  if  the  managers  of  the  Caucus 
failed  in  some  instances  to  control  the  choice  of  District 
Councillors.  The  doubt  whether  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  municipal  office  will  be  an  object  of  ambition  may  be 
confidently  solved.  There  will  be  abundant  competition 
for  seats  in  the  Council ;  but  the  aspirants  will  consist  of 
demagogues  and  wire-pullers.  Even  if  the  new  Corporation 
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should  attain  the  respectable  level  of  the  London  School 
Board,  it  will  not  be  more  efficient  than  the  present  Board  of 
Works. 

The  debate  on  which  two  or  three  of  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  Session  were  misspent  was  unusually  tame  and 
uninstructive.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Cf.  Russell 
made  smart  attacks  on  the  Clerkenwell  V estry ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  house-owners  and  jobbers  who  are 
accused  of  mismanaging  its  business  will  mend  their  ways 
when  they  are  called  a  District  Council  instead  of  a  Vestry. 
The  most  practical  speech  of  the  debate  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth.  It  is  well  that  the  commonplace 
fallacies  about  gas  and  water  supply  should  be  for  once 
corrected.  Sir  James  Hogg  had  already  explained  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  could  deal  with  the  water  supply, 
though  Bills  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  purpose 
had  been  rejected  on  their  merits.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  carry  any  further  for  the  present  the  discussion 
of  a  scheme  which  is  now  adjourned  to  next  Session.  The 
subject  seems  to  have  had  little  interest  for  the  House; 
and,  if  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  right,  it  fails  to  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  the  majority  of  metropolitan  mem¬ 
bers.  It  may  be  inferred  that  they  consult  the  opinion 
of  their  constituents ;  but  perhaps  some  of  them  may  be 
converted,  if  the  Government  persists  in  its  present  policy. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  allies  were  with  some  justice 
accused  of  urging  against  the  second  reading  arguments 
which  might  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  excused  themselves  on 
the  ground  that  the  details  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
Bill.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  who  preferred  his  party  to 
his  civic  relations,  held  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  proposed  division  of 
functions  between  the  local  and  the  central  Councils.  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  dignity  of  Alderman 
should  be  maintained ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a 
future  edition  of  the  Bill  the  title  will  be  given  to  the  Pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  District  Councils,  who  will  themselves  have 
seats  in  the  Common  Council.  The  alternative  project  of  a 
group  of  metropolitan  municipalities  was  neither  embodied 
in  amendments  nor  seriously  recommended  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  objection  that  the  areas  of 
the  Parliamentary  boroughs  will  be  altered  in  the  process  of 
redistribution  would  have  been  more  conclusive  if  the 
London  Government  Bill  had  been  passed  in  the  present 
Session.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  a  scheme 
which  has  no  longer  any  Parliamentary  supporters.  When¬ 
ever  the  languid  controversy  is  revived,  many  provisions  of 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  omitted  or  largely  altered.  It  is,  for 
instance,  intolerable  that  the  new  Corporation  should  have 
unlimited  power  to  extend  its  borders  by  annexation  of 
suburban  towns  and  districts.  There  is  no  more  fruitful 
subject  of  contention  than  the  proposals  of  large  towns  to 
absorb  neighbouring  territory.  The  outlying  ratepayers 
almost  always  protest  against  measures  which  invariably 
increase  their  burdens.  It  would  be  evidently  unjust  that 
the  Common  Council  should  be  made  judge  in  its  own 
case,  especially  as  the  districts  which  they  would  proba¬ 
bly  wish  to  appropriate  are  for  the  most  part  populous  and 
wealthy. 


u  THE  COUNTRY.” 

WE  have  heard  a  good  deal  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  during  the  next, 
of  the  “  country,”  the  “  people,”  the  “  nation,”  and  so  forth. 
Some  Radical  prints  emphasize  the  idea  supposed  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words  by  beginning  them  with  capital  letters. 
“  The  Lords,”  we  are  told,  “  are  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
“  ‘  Country,’  of  the  ‘  People,’  of  the  ‘  Nation,’  ”  and  the  rest 
of  it;  and  therefore  something  very  serious  (though 
indefinite)  is  going  to  befall  the  House  of  Lords — some¬ 
thing,  to  use  the  stock  phrase  of  platform  orators,  “  the 
“  consequences  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.”  During 
what  is  called  the  “  silly  season  ” — that  is,  the  months  of 
August  and  September — many  foolish  things  will  be  said 
and  done.  Mr.  John  Morley,  borrowing  (without  acknow¬ 
ledgment)  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mr.  Bright’s  early 
and  most  vigorous  speeches,  will  again  ask  if  those  who 
struck  the  lfon  down  are  now  to  pay  homage  to 
the  wolf.  Mr.  TnoROLD  Rogers,  who,  as  the  Times  the 
other  day  informed  the  world,  is  both  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  will  again  instruct  the  public  as  to  the  morals 
of  the  aristocracy  with  which  he  happens  to  be  so  intimately 


acquainted.  What,  indeed,  we  may  ask  with  that  news¬ 
paper,  may  not  be  expected  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Radical  party  when  a  man  of  the  delicacy,  polish,  and 
urbanity  of  Mr.  Rogers  indulges  in  rhetoric  of  this  sort  1 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  again  talk  of  the  great  changes 
which  are  impending  over  the  Constitution,  and  which  are  to 
be  brought  about  without  violence,  but  by  something  which 
he  would  rather  not  speak  of  more  fully.  The  keynote  of  the 
misrepresentation,  of  which  we  are  to  hear  so  much  in  the 
dog-days,  was  struck  on  Wednesday  evening  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  “  It  is  a  struggle,”  he  said,  speaking  of  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering,  “  for  the  extension  of  the 
“  franchise  to  two  millions  of  people.”  No  one  knows 
better  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  a  struggle  on  the  Conservative  side  simply  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  two  things  which  must  not  be 
kept  apart — to  prevent  the  danger  that  the  Government, 
having  secured  an  obedient  majority  under  the  Bill  which 
the  House  of  Lords  has  rejected,  might  so  manipulate  the  con¬ 
stituencies  in  their  Redistribution  Bill  that  all  parties  but  one 
would  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the  future.  All  politicians 
alike,  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  are  agreed  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  no  objection  to  it, 
and  opposed  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  proposal  in  the  year  1874  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  as  those  on  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  thrown  out  the  Bill — namely,  that  enfranchise¬ 
ment  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  redistribution. 
“  But,”  we  are  told,  “  the  country  will  not  understand  these 
“  distinctions.  It  will  simply  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
“  Lords  have  rejected  the  Bill.”  Now  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  total  imbecility  of  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen. 
We  believe  that  they  are  perfectly  well  able  to  understand 
the  ground  on  which  the  Bill  is  thrown  out.  But  what 
may  fairly  puzzle  the  less  intelligent  voter  is  the  spectacle 
(of  which  we  shall  have  abundant  examples  in  the  next 
few  months)  of  Liberal  members  of  Parliament,  guaranteed  by 
the  Times  to  be  either  scholars  or  gentlemen,  or  both,  assert¬ 
ing  in  an  open  meeting  of  their  countrymen  that  which  every 
speaker,  as  he  utters  the  words,  knows  to  be  false — namely, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  objects  to  enfranchise  two  millions 
of  rural  householders.  The  listener  is  then  put  in  this 
difficulty — either  the  House  of  Lords  has  acted  as  stated,  or 
else  the  orator  is — something  which  we  had  rather  not 
define  too  accurately.  But  we  have  hopes  that  the  country 
will  solve  the  problem  without  great  mental  effort.  The 
more  widely  the  question  is  discussed  the  more  clearly  w  ill 
it  be  seen  that  the  separation  of  the  two  questions  is  a  mere 
party  manoeuvre.  It  is  easy  for  the  least  intelligent  voter 
to  see  that,  in  counties  which  contain  several  large  urban 
constituencies,  redistribution  and  the  rearrangement  of 
boundaries  may  serve  to  make  the  artisan  supreme  in  the 
counties  as  he  is  in  the  boroughs.  Take  the  case  of  a 
county  in  which  the  two  parties  are  fairly  evenly  divided, 
and  assume  that  the  new  voters  created  by  the  Bill  are 
evenly  divided  between  the  two.  By  simply  leaving  the 
boundaries  as  they  are,  the  urban  element  will  grow  out 
into  the  country,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  electorate 
will  naturally  be  changed.  What  may  happen  when 
Radical  wire-pullers  set  to  work  with  malice  prepense  in 
their  scheme  of  redistribution  to  artificially  arrange  the 
constituencies  according  to  their  own  convenience,  the 
future  only  can  show  us.  The  scheme  itself  is  feasible, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  present  or  future 
Liberal  leaders  to  show  that  they  are  not  likely  to  adopt  it. 
But  here,  again,  lies  one  of  the  hopes  that  the  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords  will  fail.  In  every  corner  of 
the  country  the  present  or  future  voter,  who  knows  the 
local  circumstances  which  affect  his  particular  case,  can  see, 
if  the  matter  is  fairly  put  before  him,  that  whether  his 
enfranchisement  is  nominal  or  real  depends,  not  on  the  Bill 
now  under  discussion,  but  on  the  other  Bill  on  which  the 
Government  declines  to  give  any  information.  We  behove 
the  country,  taking  it  all  through,  to  be  Conservative  in  its 
temper  and  feelings.  But  it  requires  little  ingenuity  so  to 
manipulate  an  electoral  system  that  even  a  majority  maybe 
turned  into  a  minority,  and  that  a  minority  may  be  hope¬ 
lessly  silenced.  This,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  question  now 
before  the  country.  The  duty  now  incumbent  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  is  to  meet  the  Radical  agitation  at  every 
point ;  to  declare  everywhere,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
that  it  is  a  shameless  misrepresentation  to  assert  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Conservative  party  are  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  the  rural  householders  to  the  franchise; 
and  to  show  that  (following  in  this  matter  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Bright)  they  only  pause  to  give  the  shadow  till  they,  and 
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the  country  to  which  they  appeal,  know  what  the  substance 
is  to  be.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Conservative 
cause  that  in  every  part  and  corner  of  the  country  no  effort 
should  be  spared  anywhere  by  Conservatives  to  put  this 
question  in  its  true  light  before  the  people. 


EARLY  CLOSING. 

rilHERE  was  a  quite  exceptional  little  meeting  at  Exeter 
-L  Hall  on  Thursday.  It  was  not  noisy  or  fanatical,  and 
it  did  show  that  private  enterprise  had  been  the  means  of 
forwarding  a  very  good  work.  The  Early  Closing  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  to  report  progress,  and  what  it 
had  to  say  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  many 
temptations,  the  Association  has  kept  tight  hold  of  common 
sense.  Nowadays,  when  any  body  of  persons  unite  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  others,  they  seem  to  find  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  abuse  some  third  party.  They  clamour  for  the 
general  overturn  of  something,  and  appeal  to  Parliament 
for  a  nice  little  law  giving  them  the  power  to  tie  the  hands 
of  whomsoever  they  choose.  The  Early  Closing  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  done  neither  of  these  things.  It  has  gone 
quietly  along,  persuading  the  shopkeepers  who  overwork 
their  hands  that  it  is  not  only  a  humane,  but  also  a 
sensible,  thing  to  be  moderate  in  exacting  service.  The 
people  who  support  the  Association  have  given  solid 
proof  that  they  are  not  playing  at  philanthropy.  It  is 
no  interest  of  theirs  that  shops  should  shut  earlier  than 
they  used  to  do ;  and,  if  they  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  it  is  out  of  pure  kindness  to  the  men  and  women 
who  suffered,  and  still  do  suffer,  from  the  consequences  of 
the  fight  for  custom  among  traders.  When  a  movement  of 
this  sort,  which  has  a  good  object  before  it  and  goes  the 
right  way  to  work,  secures  a  fair  measure  of  success,  the 
fact  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction.  And  the  Early  Closing 
Association  has  been  reasonably  successful.  It  is  financially 
sound,  and  the  Board  of  Management  has  been  able  to  get 
a  number  of  extra  holidays  for  the  people  employed  in  shops 
and  warehouses.  It  is  able  to  record  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  six  large  houses  closed  their  doors  from  the 
22nd  of  December  to  the  following  Thursday  morning.  At 
Easter  also  one  hundred  and  fifteen  others  gave  four  days’ 
holiday.  These  figures  are  more  important  even  than  they 
look.  When  large  wholesale  places  of  business  rest  from 
work,  a  number  of  little  people  who  do  not  figure  in  re¬ 
turns  rest  too.  This  represents  a  very  distinct  gain  for 
some  thousands  of  hard-worked  servants. 

If  all  the  clamour  made  about  overcrowding  a  few  months 
ago  and  other  occasional  explosions  of  the  same  sort  are  not 
mere  affairs  of  fashion,  the  exertions  of  the  Early  Closing 
Association  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  working  in 
a  kindred  matter,  and  that  without  crying  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  it  does  all 
the  good  it  imagines  it  is  doing.  Associations  of  all  kinds 
are  apt  to  credit  themselves  with  the  whole  merit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  reform  they  fight  for,  whereas  they  are  quite 
as  much  the  effect  as  the  cause.  The  Early  Closing 
Association  is  as  yet  very  far  from  having  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  and  there  is  much  to  do  beyond  get¬ 
ting  shops  shut  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Even  when  hours 
of  work  are  not  manifestly  excessive,  there  is  much  in 
the  method  which  is  simply  cruel.  There  probably  never 
was  a  more  barbarous  rule  than  that  which  compels 
attendants  in  shops  and  at  bars  to  stand  up  all  day.  Be¬ 
hind  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  more  or  less  in  view, 
there  are  abuses  of  a  still  worse  description- — overcrowded 
workshops,  night-work,  and  mere  unventilated  dens  used 
as  bed-rooms.  Whoever  sets  about  reforming  these  evils 
will  very  soon  discover  that  there  are  pretty  close  limits  to 
what  he  can  do.  Monotonous  physical  labour  will  never  be 
anything  but  monotonous  physical  labour  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  done  by  men  and  women 
who  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  Its  surroundings  will 
under  no  conceivable  condition  of  the  world  be  anything 
but  so  unpleasant  as  to  appear  intolerable  to  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  better  things.  It  is,  however,  quite  another 
thing  to  say  that  they  must  be  as  sordid  as  the  careless¬ 
ness  and  selfishness  of  employers  who  think  themselves 
entitled  to  got  whatever  they  can  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  who  work  for  them  can  make  them.  As 
long  as  Early  Closing  Associations,  Shop  Labour  Leagues, 
and  other  bodies  of  this  kind,  are  engaged  in  showing  up 
these  evils,  and  trying  to  persuade  those  who  have  the 
power  to  remedy  them  spontaneously,  they  are  very  well 


employed.  It  is  very  slow  work.  Such  success  as  they  do 
obtain  is  got  little  by  little,  and  they  have  to  face  the  dis¬ 
couraging  fact  that  it  is  generally  won  where  it  is  least 
needed.  The  shops  in  the  West  End,  which  were  always 
the  best,  have  become  better,  while  those  at  the  East  End 
remain  nearly  what  they  always  were.  Much,  however, 
has  been  gained  by  merely  setting  up  a  better  standard. 
Since  it  has  been  loudly  asserted  and  universally  agreed  that  a 
shipmaster  who  thinks  only  of  his  profit  is  little  better  than 
a  rogue,  there  has  certainly  been  much  less  carelessness  in 
fitting  out  ships  for  sea.  When  it  is  an  equally  accepted 
belief  that  the  shopkeeper  who  overworks  his  assistants  and 
abuses  the  power  of  his  purse  is  as  bad  as  the  reckless  ship¬ 
owner,  the  majority  of  the  class  will  begin  to  reflect  that, 
after  all,  it  is  worth  while  spending  money  on  their  cha¬ 
racter.  Charitable  Societies  can  help  this  species  of  educa¬ 
tion  forward  very  materially  by  merely  reiterating  publicly 
that  such  and  such  things  are  good  to  be  done,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  that  many  have  been  persuaded  to  do  them  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

The  work  they  do  among  the  employed  is  of  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  anything  they  can  do  among  the  employers. 
It  is  a  very  excellent  thing  that  decency  of  life  should  be 
shown  to  be  good  in  itself.  Piggery  has  been  the  condition 
of  great  numbers  of  workpeople,  simply  because  they 
have  never  valued  anything  higher.  Where  they  insist  on 
better  things  they  will  get  them,  or  make  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  Shopkeepers  must  buy  their  labour  on  market 
terms  like  other  employers.  If  they  find  they  have  to  give 
better  conditions  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  class  of  assistants, 
they  will  give  them.  Hitherto  they  have  profited  by  one  of 
the  innumerable  delusions  of  life.  There  has  been  a  belief 
among  the  working  class  that  work  in  a  shop  was  more  cre¬ 
ditable,  and  therefore  desirable,  than  work  of  a  mechanical 
kind.  It  was  paid  in  honour  of  a  kind,  and,  consequently, 
badly  enough  rewarded  in  other  respects.  When  once  it 
has  been  well  demonstrated  that  shopwork  is  ill  paid  in  every 
respect,  and  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  in  itself,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  country  labourers  and  artisans  may  begin  to 
think  that  the  trade  of  their  parents  is  worth  sticking  to. 
They  will  at  least  make  a  point  of  getting  some  tangible 
gain  before  leaving  it.  When  they  are  well  convinced  that 
decency  and  comfort  are  the  only  reasonable  objects  to  fight 
for,  they  will  begin  to  develop  the  virtues  of  temperance 
and  foresight  to  a  much  greater  degree.  At  present  the 
baser  kind  of  employer  profits  by  the  incredible  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  great  many  of  them.  The  remedy  for  this 
lies  in  their  own  hands,  and  whoever  goes  about  to  per¬ 
suade  them  of  the  truth  does  the  State  very  genuine  ser¬ 
vice  in  more  ways  than  one.  Of  late,  whenever  an  evil 
has  been  suddenly  recognized  after  existing  placidly  for 
generations,  the  cry  has  been  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  put  it  right.  Because  some  general  nuisance  has  been 
stopped  by  law,  or  a  particular  scandal  corrected,  it  has 
been  argued  that  every  possible  wrong  can  be  corrected 
by  legislation.  The  craze  is  comparatively  quiet  for  the 
moment ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  cured  for  good,  it  will  be  by  the 
example  of  people  like  the  members  of  the  Early  Closing 
Association,  who  trust  to  their  own  exertions  and  steadily 
refuse  to  call  on  the  Parliamentary  Hercules.  If  they  can 
show  that  they  are  gaining  ground,  they  will  be  the  better 
able  to  keep  a  check  on  the  minority  among  themselves 
who  are  calling  for  the  application  of  the  popular  nostrum. 


THE  PLANS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  Ministerial  parts  in  the  pompous  drama  now  in 
“  active  preparation  ”  have  been  promptly  distributed. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  doing  the  roaring ;  the  Prime 
Minister’s  role  is  for  the  moment  that  of  “  the  sucking- 
“  dove.”  Nothing  could  have  been  in  more  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  his  famous  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  than  his  statement  of  last  Thursday  night ; 
it  was  as  thoroughly  becoming  the  position  and  person  of 
the  speaker  as  the  other  had  been  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  action  of  the  Lords  ;  he  confined  himself, 
as  was  right  and  proper,  to  a  dry,  businesslike,  and  unrhe- 
torical  statement  of  the  effect  of  that  action  upon  the 
Ministerial  -plans.  For  the  substance  of  that  statement 
his  hearers  were  universally  prepared — it  having,  indeed, 
been  delivered  only  an  hour  or  two  before  in  that  assem¬ 
bly  of  Liberal  members  whom  Mr.  Goschen  disgusted  by 
talking  the  language  of  good  sense  and  moderation  to 
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them  and  Mr.  Bright  delighted  by  addressing  them  in  a 
more  Congenial  spirit.  The  House  met  in  expectation 
of  the  announcement  that  the  business  of  the  Session 
would  be  speedily  wound  up,  and  Parliament  reassembled 
after  a  two  months’  prorogation  for  an  autumn  Session ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  has  been  said,  was  content  to 
make  this  announcement  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 
Simplest,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  absence  of 
rhetorical  appeal  of  any  sort,  for  simple  in  the  sense  of 
unambiguous  no  utterance  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  has 
ever  been.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  few  sentences  in 
which  he  described  the  autumnal  programme  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  he  contrived  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote  the  impression  that  the  redistri¬ 
bution  scheme  as  well  as  the  Franchise  Bill  was  to  be  taken 
up  in  November  next.  The  mere  suspicion,  however,  of 
such  a  lapse  into  straightforward  and  aboveboard  dealing 
was  obviously  felt  to  be  too  injurious  to  the  Government  to 
be  endured ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  promptly  disposed  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  unbind  the 
eyes  of  the  Legislature  and  the  country  in  the  autumn 
Session  any  more  than  in  the  present  one.  The  Franchise 
Bill  is  again  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  Parliament  is  to  be 
summoned  to  pass  it.  The  public  are  to  be  asked  to  accept 
it,  then  as  now,  in  the  dark. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  mistake,  however,  was  on  the 
whole  a  fortunate  one,  for  its  correction  served  incidentally 
to  bring  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
into  a  very  clear  light.  It  created  the  opportunity  for  a 
distinct  challenge  to  Ministers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interval  which  the  rejection  of  the  Franchise  Bill  has  secured 
to  them,  and  to  construct  their  redistribution  scheme, 
and  submit  it  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  is  called  upon  to  consider  the  rejected  measure 
of  enfranchisement  a  second  time.  The  reply  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  this  challenge  consisted,  as  every  one  must 
have  known  it  would,  in  an  appeal  to  the  stale  and 
inapplicable  old  jorecedent  of  1866,  when  “  from  the 
“  moment  of  Ministers  adding  a  [Redistribution  Bill  to 
“  their  Franchise  Bill  all  chance  of  passing  the  latter 
“  measure  vanished.”  Now  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866 — and  for  that 
matter  the  Administration  that  introduced  it — was  already 
moribund  when  the  Seats  Bill  was  brought  in.  The 
“  majority  of  five  ”  division  had  virtually  killed  it ;  and, 
•whatever  course  had  been  taken  by  the  Government,  its 
end  could  only  have  been  a  question  of  days.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Lord  Russell  and  his  colleagues  chose  to  make  a 
last  bid  for  the  renewal  of  their  expiring  lease  of  official 
life  by  laying  their  scheme  of  redistribution  on  the  table  ; 
but,  though  this  attempt  at  conciliation  proved  abortive,  it 
is  purely  misleading  to  pretend  that  it  affected  the  Minis¬ 
terial  position  for  the  worse.  The  Government  would  have 
perished  in  any  case ;  it  will  not  do  to  describe  its  days  as 
having  been  actually  shortened  by  an  expedient  which 
simply  failed  to  prolong  them.  To  compare  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
position  in  1884  with  that  of  Lord  Russell  in  1866 — and  this 
is  the  comparison  which  the  Premier  constantly  suggests, 
and  which  his  argument  requires — is  preposterous.  Alike  in 
the  magnitude  and  cohesion  of  his  majority  and  in  the  extent 
of  his  own  personal  ascendency  over  his  followers,  the  power 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister  stands  related  to  that  of  his 
predecessor  of  eighteen  years  almost  as  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  despot  to  that  of  the  weakest  occupant  of  the  most 
shaky  of  constitutional  thrones.  To  argue  that  the  deve¬ 
loped  art  of  obstruction  has  provided  a  Parliamentary  Oppo¬ 
sition  with  new  means  of  resistance  even  to  the  most 
powerful  of  Governments  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  parallel 
between  the  cases  of  1866  and  1884,  beside  the  question. 
Lord  Russell’s  Reform  Bill  was  destroyed  not  by  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  but  by  rebellious  Ministerialists.  Its  enemies  were 
those  of  its  own  household  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
enmity  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  franchise  legislation  has 
not  had  to  encounter.  The  contention  that,  from  the  mere 
point  of  view  of  available  time,  it  is  impossible  to  “  run  ”  a 
Franchise  Bill  and  a  Redistribution  Bill  together  in  the 
same  Session  was  conclusively  disposed  of  the  other  night  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  As  much  time,  it  was  then  pointed 
out,  had  been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  protesting 
against  the  severance  of  the  two  questions,  and  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  compel  Ministers  to  provide  against  the  evil  effects 
of  that  severance,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  details  of  a  Redistribution  Bill.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  the  two  measures  could  be  passed 
together  in  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  an  autumn  Session ;  but 


that  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  have 
responded  in  a  straightforward  manner  to  the  eminently 
fair  suggestion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  consented 
to  lay  their  scheme  of  redistribution  on  the  table  in  October 
next. 

The  truth  is  that  supposing  the  people  upon  whose 
passions  and  prejudices  the  agitators  propose  to  work  to 
be  capable  of  appreciating  or  willing  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  question  really  at  issue  between  the  two 
Houses,  they  would  regard  the  wdiole  conflict  with  an  in¬ 
difference  which  all  the  Caucuses  in  the  country  would  be 
unable  to  disturb.  They  would  simply  view  it  as  the  result 
of  a  Ministerial  attempt  to  secure  an  illicit  party  advantage, 
and  of  a  very  natural  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition 
to  thwart  it.  The  utter  hollowness  of  the  charge  against  the 
House  of  Lords  of  opposing  itself  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
would,  in  fact,  become  apparent.  It  would  be  seen  that  that 
House  is  only  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  a  course 
which  Ministers  themselves  admit  to  be  the  best 
course,  if  only  it  be  a  practicable  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  none  of  the  arguments  whereby  they  endeavour  to  prove 
it  impracticable  will  bear  the  slightest  examination.  The 
Lords  declare  and  the  Government  agree  that  enfranchise¬ 
ment  and  redistribution  ought,  if  possible,  to  take  place 
together ;  but  while  the  former  affirm,  the  latter  deny,  that 
the  requisite  legislation  for  combining  them  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  present  Session.  The  facts  themselves 
refute  the  denial ;  but  let  that  pass.  It  being  granted  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the  two  processes  could  not  have 
been  effected  together,  it  is  then  asked  whether  the 
Government  will  delay  the  operation  by  the  first  pro¬ 
cess  until  it  can  be  accompanied  by  the  second  •  and  it 
thereupon  appears  that,  though  the  Government  are  willing 
to  do  a  variety  of  things  more  or  less  distantly  resembling 
this,  the  thing  itself  they  will  not  do.  They  will  give  their 
word,  but  they  object  to  giving  their  bond  •  and  in  giving 
their  word  they  are  scrupulously  careful  to  point  out  that 
circumstances  may  prevent  their  redeeming  it.  The  security 
they  offer  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  admittedly 
best  plan  of  procedure  is  not,  they  constantly  tell  us,  an 
absolute  security ;  but,  though  they  can  give  a  security 
of  that  kind,  they  will  not.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  their  refusal?  It  speaks  for  itself,  as  does  also  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  rejection  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  sug¬ 
gestion  last  Thursday  night.  The  Government,  in  a  word, 
will  do  anything  but  give  binding  force  to  their  pro¬ 
fessions  on  the  subject  of  electoral  reform.  They  will 
offer  this,  that,  or  the  other  compromise — down  even  to  that 
illusory  proposal  made  privately  to  the  Conservative  leader 
in  the  Upper  House  after  the  first  night’s  debate,  and 
flourished  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  meeting  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  last  Thursday ;  but  the  guarantees  which  they 
might  give,  and  which,  if  their  professions  were  sincere,  they 
should  be  anxious  to  offer,  they  persistently  withhold.  We 
repeat  that,  when  the  question  between  them  and  their  oppo¬ 
nents  is  submitted  to  any  decently  competent  tribunal, 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  result. 


RIDING-SCHOOLS. 

IIOSE  wTho  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  acquired  the  art  of 
riding  without  the  assistance  of  a  riding-master,  and  who 
have  never  perhaps,  therefore,  had  occasion  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  a  riding-school,  would  he  astonished,  not  only  at  the 
extent  to  which  these  establishments  are  patronized,  but  at  the 
class  of  persons  by  whom  they  are  most  frequented.  We  are  not,  of 
course,  speaking  of  military  riding-schools,  which  are  institutions 
per  se,  and  in  wThich  the  general  public  have  no  direct  interest ; 
but  rather  of  the  private  establishments  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  London,  and  in  most  provincial  towns 
where  there  is  what  is  known  as  genteel  society,  and  where  the 
art  of  equitation  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  appropriate 
adjunct  to  a  finished  education. 

But,  although  it  is  not  of  the  military  manege  that  we  would  at 
present  desire  to  speak,  it  is  from  this  that  private  riding-schools 
derive  their  origin,  and  it  is  on  the  military  model  that  their 
arrangements  are  supposed  to  be  framed.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  advertisements  of  these  institutions,  where  it  is  constantly  set 
forth  that  the  art  of  riding  may  be  learned  in  “  twelve  easy  lessons,” 
it  would  seem  as  if  either  the  six  months  or  more  daily  hard  work 
in  the  riding-school  required  from  arecruit,  whether  officer  orprivate, 
on  joining  a  cavalry  regiment  were  somewhat  uncalled  for,  or  the 
anxiety  of  the  advertiser  to  secure  pupils  had  a  tendency  to  outweigh 
his  strict  regard  for  accuracy.  If,  however,  one  person  considers  that 
he  is  able  to  impart  a  given  accomplishment  to  another  in  a  certain 
manner,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  so ;  and  if  a 
certain  section  of  the  public  are  willing  to  believe  that  they  can 
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learn  to  ride  in  twelve  easy  lessons,  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  one 
in  particular  to  disabuse  them  of  this  belief.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  course  of  instruction  followed  in  a  private 
riding-school  can  only  reflect  hut  the  very  faintest  shadow  of  the 
strict  discipline  and  real  hard  work  required  in  a  military 
establishment ;  and  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
learning  to  ride  in  the  same  way  as  a  cavalry  soldier  would  be 
wofully  astonished  if  they  were  suddenly  transported  to  Knights- 
bridge  or  Aldershot,  and  desired  to  take  their  place  in  a  military 
ride.  It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  too  much  should  not  be 
attempted  in  this  direction ;  for  few  persons  who  are  not  obliged 
to  do  so  would  be  willing  to  go  through  the  whole  wearisome  course 
of  a  military  riding-school,  and  the  majority  would  become  heartily 
sick  of  the  whole  thing  before  they  had  been  at  it  a  fortnight. 
Military  riding-masters,  moreover,  are  not,  as  a  class,  remarkable 
for  charm  of  manner  or  sweetness  of  disposition.  The  very  nature  of 
their  duties  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  brusque  and  overbearing; 
and, being  frequently  men  of  scant  education,  who  have  risen  to  their 
position'  by  the  display  of  certain  technical  qualifications,  they  are 
apt  to  make  use  of  their  brief  authority  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  those  under  them.  In  short,  the  military  riding- 
master  is  occasionally  inclined  to  be  something  of  a  bully,  and  is 
rarely  a  popular  character  in  the  regiment.  But  the  autocrat  of 
the  private  riding-school  must  be  cast  in  a  very  different  mould  if 
he  wishes  to  be  successful  in  his  calling  and  bring  custom  to  the 
establishment.  He  must  combine  the  decision  of  a  general  with 
the  tact  of  a  diplomatist,  the  suavity  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the 
humour  of  a  light  comedian ;  and,  while  never  losing  command 
over  his  mixed  company  of  pupils,  he  must  be  able  to  appeal  to 
their  separate  individual  sensibilities,  and  control  them  more  by 
moral  influence  than  by  sternness  and  severity.  And  a  curious 
mixture  they  often  are.  It  would  be  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  of  riding-school  pupils  consisted  of  very  young  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  learning  to  ride  as  a  part  of  their  early  education. 
This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  There  are  usually 
a  certain  number  of  children  attached  to  the  school,  who  either 
receive  private  instruction  or  are  put  in  a  class  with  the  ladies. 
But  the  average  riding-class  will  be  found  to  consist  of  just 
as  many  adults  as  young  people — the  former,  indeed,  often 
having  the  preponderance.  An  observer  of  human  nature 
would  derive  some  interest  from  a  study  of  the  various  types  of 
equestrian  character  to  be  found  here,  and  in  speculating  as  to  who 
they  are,  and  what  various  motives  can  have  brought  them 
together.  Stout,  middle-aged,  and  elderly  gentlemen,  mild  young 
men  in  spectacles,  an  occasional  foreigner,  one  or  two  would-be 
horsey  persons,  who  affect  an  unconcerned  and  superior  manner, 
and  pretend  to  have  come  merely  in  order  to  pass  the  time,  or  for 
the  sake  of  exercise,  and  various  nondescripts  of  all  ages  and 
every  degree  of  clumsiness,  trot  round  in  quasi-military  order  under 
the  command  of  the  great  man  who  rides  at  their  head  or  circles 
about  in  the  centre  of  the  school.  His  eye  is,  or  appears  to  be, 
everywhere,  and  he  has  a  suitable  word  for  each.  To  the  stout 
gentleman,  whose  prosperous  appearance  indicates  a  comfortable 
balance  at  his  banker’s,  and  who,  having  been  ordered  horse 
exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  may  possibly  be  induced  to 
buy  a  “  confidential  ”  animal  out  of  the  school,  he  is  deferential 
and  encouraging,  taking  care  that  he  is  always  comfortably 
mounted,  and  passing  unnoticed  any  little  shortcomings  of  hand 
or  seat,  which  in  the  case  of  others  he  will  possibly  be  very  ready 
to  rebuke.  Towards  the  mild  young  gentleman  he  will  adopt  a 
jocular  and  bantering  manner,  rallying  him  on  his  awkwardness, 
and  threatening  to  put  him  in  the  young  ladies’  and  children’s 
class.  With  the  horsey  men  he  may  perhaps  condescend  to 
a  certain  familiarity,  which,  however,  must  not  be  unduly  pre¬ 
sumed  upon,  or  thej^  may  find  themselves  suddenly  pulled  up  and 
“  sat  upon  ”  before  the  whole  class,  with  whom  they  may  pre¬ 
viously  have  acquired  an  illusory  reputation  for  exceptional  prowess 
and  experience.  And,  to  whatever  extent  he  may  unbend  for  the 
moment,  he  must  never  allow  himself  to  be  trifled  with,  or  to 
relinquish  the  character  of  a  despot  whose  slightest  word  is  law. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  be  a  successful  as  well  as  a  popular  riding- 
master,  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  somewhat  exceptional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Not  only  must  he  thoroughly  understand  his  duties,  but 
he  must  be  prepared  to  discharge  them  with  no  ordinary  amount 
of  tact  and  patience.  He  has  to  study  the  interests  of  his  employers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  pupils  on  the  other,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  two  may  not  be  always  identical.  He  must 
possess,  moreover,  some  administrative  capacity,  and  have  acquired 
habits  of  method  and  order,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  organize 
and  make  the  most  of  the  regiment  of  screws  placed  under  his 
command.  An  average  riding-school  stud  would  indeed  afford 
a  curious  study  to  a  connoisseur  in  horseflesh,  who  would  here 
find  specimens  of  most  of  the  infirmities  to  which  horseflesh  is 
liable.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  what  horses  will  do  with 
careful  feeding,  and  exercise  which  is  regular  without  being 
excessive ;  and  many  animals  whose  physical  peculiarities  would 
very  likely  disqualify  them  for  a  single  day’s  work  out-of- 
doors  will  earn  their  keep  very  well  in  the  school.  It  would 
of  course  be  unfair  to  rank  all  riding-school  horses  in  this  cate¬ 
gory,  and  there  are  few  good  establishments  that  cannot  boast  a 
fair  proportion  of  really  good  and  useful  animals.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  throughout ; 
and  most  riding-masters  will  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
meet  the  varied  requirements  of  their  pupils  from  day  to  day  with 
the  material  at  their  disposal.  Still,  as  Sancho  Panza  says,  it  is 
good  to  have  command,  if  only  over  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the 


riding-master’s  authority  must  be  absolute  and  beyond  dispute. 
Woe  indeed  be  to  any  luckless  pupil,  not  specially  favoured  by 
circumstances,  who  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  question  or  set 
himself  against  it ;  not  only  will  he  be  snubbed  and  browbeaten, 
before  the  whole  class,  but  he  will  perhaps  find  himself,  on  his 
next  appearance,  mounted  on  one  of  the  greatest  brute3  in  the 
school,  and,  unless  he  is  so  far  advanced  in  proficiency  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  what  he  rides,  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  humble 
himself  before  his  all-powerful  instructor,  in  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  favour  and  to  a  more  comfortable  steed.  But  such 
insubordination  is  rare,  and  it  is  indeed  wonderful  with  what 
submissiveness  a  mixed  company  of  persons,  many  of  whom  may 
very  likely  have  plenty  to  say  for  themselves  on  other  occasions, 
will  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  man  who  is  probably  in  most  respects 
very  much  their  inferior. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  the  school  is  certainly  monotonous 
enough ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  some  little  variety  is 
imparted  to  the  proceedings.  There  are  few  whose  equestrian 
ambition  does  not  lead  them  to  aspire  to  something  more  than 
being  able  to  ride  round  and  round  the  tan-covered  parallelogram 
without  tumbling  off ;  and  instruction  in  leaping  is,  or  professes  to 
be,  included  in  the  curriculum  of  most  riding-schools.  On  certain 
days,  then,  or  at  certain  specified  hours,  the  leaping-bar  is  brought 
forth,  and  those  who  desire  to  risk  themselves  over  it  are  drawn 
up  together  on  one  side,  the  less  adventurous  spirits  watching  the 
proceedings  from  a  safe  corner.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
begin  low,  and  an  obstacle  standing  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground  would  not  appear  to  otter  any  very  serious  difficulty 
either  to  horse  or  man  ;  but  it  is  astonishing  what  a  fuss  some 
horses  will  make  over  even  such  a  tiny  impediment,  and  what 
discomfiture  is  thereby  caused  to  their  riders.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a  few  who  really  can  jump,  and  who  will  make  nothing 
of  the  bar  when  raised  a  good  deal  higher,  or  even  of  the  bushed 
and  judiciously-sloped  hurdle  which  will  in  some  cases  be  put  up 
for  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  class.  And  if  the  pupil  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  an  animal  that  really  understands 
something  about  its  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  leaping  lessons 
in  a  riding-school  may  be  of  great  service  to  him.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  programme  will  be  still  further  varied  by  some  such 
fancy  performance  as  tilting  at  the  ring,  or  a  mild  imitation  of 
“  heads  and  posts  ”  as  practised  in  a  cavalry  manege ;  and 
if  an  energetic  riding-master  happens  to  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  forward  class,  and  a  more  than  usually  handy  lot  of 
horses,  he  will  perhaps  get  up  a  little  equestrian  entertainment  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music,  where  his  pupils  can  display  their 
horsemanship  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  their  sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts  in  the  gallery.  But  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  frequent  riding-schook  there  are  probably  com¬ 
paratively  few  who  really  benefit  by  their  instruction  to  any  great 
extent.  They  either  get  tired  of  the  monotony,  or  their  energy 
fails  them,  or  other  causes  operate  to  interfere  with  their  attend¬ 
ance  ;  so  that  they  never  get  beyond  a  certain  point.  They  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  in  a  short  time,  and  are  perhaps  dis¬ 
appointed  if  at  the  end  of  the  “  twelve  easy  lessons  ”  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  own  to  themselves  that  they  are  still  anything  but 
finished  horsemen.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that,  in  order  to  be 
really  useful,  the  riding-school  course  must  last  a  great  deal 
longer,  and  embrace  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  expected  in  a 
private  establishment.  The  pupil  must  first  of  all  be  taught  to 
ride  entirely  without  stirrups,  and  to  acquire  the  proper  use  of  his 
hands  and  legs ;  and  this  alone  requires,  in  most  cases,  regular  and 
careful  instruction  for  some  months.  And  even  if,  after  half  a 
year’s  hard  work,  he  were  to  succeed  in  acquiring  what  is  known 
as  a  “military  seat,”  it  is  a  question  whether  the  acquisition 
would  be  of  much  advantage  to  him  in  private  life.  Very  few 
men  whose  experience  has  been  restricted  to  the  riding-school  can 
ever  ride  well  across  country  ;  and  one  season’s  practical  education 
in  the  hunting-field,  provided  he  goes  at  it  in  earnest  and  makes 
up  his  mind  to  a  certain  number  of  falls,  will  do  more  for  a  man 
who  takes  td  the  saddle  comparatively  late  in  life  than  any  amount 
of  riding-school  work.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  children  and  very  young  persons  a  great  deal  may  be 
learned  in  the  school  under  a  good  master ;  and  to  numbers  of 
grown-up  persons,  who  perhaps  are  debarred  from  equitation  in 
any  other  form,  it  affords  a  means  of  healthy  exercise,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking,  at  any  rate,  that  they  are  learning  to  ride. 


populus  vult  decipi. 

riTIIERE  are  persons,  we  believe,  who  get  angry  with  their  poli- 
-L  tical  opponents.  This  practice  is,  for  many  reasons,  to  be 
deprecated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dubiously  moral;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  nearly  always  injudicious;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  it  loses  the  indulger  in  it  a  great  deal  of  fun.  We,  for  our 
part,  never  get  angry  with  political  opponents,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  frequently  delivered  into  our  hands. 
Last  week  we  had  to  regret  some  curiously  unworthy  language 
which  Mr.  John  Morley  addressed  to  an  audience  of  Northern 
miners — language  which  was  unworthy  not  merely  because  of  its 
general  tone,  but  because  the  accomplished  speaker  happened  to 
forget  the  Ninth  Commandment,  and  bore  downright  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  a  loyalty 
which  does  it  much  credit,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  its  former 
editor,  and  observed  that  what  we  complained  of  was  “  that  Mr. 
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Morley  does  not  address  an  audience  of  Northumbrian  miners  in 
the  style  of  the  Saturday  Review.”  From  this  observation  we  can 
only  suppose  that  misrepresentation  is  the  style  appropriate  to  an 
audience  of  Northumbrian  miners,  and  not  appropriate  to  the 
Saturday  Itevieic.  To  the  latter  conclusion  we,  at  any  rate,  can 
have  no  possible  reason  for  objecting  ;  neither,  we  should  suppose, 
can  our  readers  have.  It  is  a  very  handsome  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  we  can  only*  make  our  bow  and 
hide  our  blushes.  But  the  other  inference,  that  audiences  of 
Northumbrian  miners  and  other  democratic  assemblages  are  only 
to  he  properly  addressed  by  misrepresenting  fact  is  much  more 
valuable,  and  coming  just  at  the  time  of  the  great  Liberal  demand 
for  a  popular  agitation,  it  is  extremely  instructive.  The  style 
appropriate  to  Northumbrian  miners,  we  are  told  by  their  advo¬ 
cates  and  at  least  self-constituted  spokesmen  (we  hope  the  miners 
are  grateful),  is  misrepresentation  of  facts.  We  should  not  have 
ventured  such  a  statement,  and,  albeit  not  much  inclined  to 
optimism,  we  hope  it  is  not  true.  But  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself,  it  must  he  admitted,  now  that 
the  Government  has  passed  the  word  to  “  get  out  the  shawms.” 

Perhaps  the  last  phrase  requires  a  little  exegetic  comment.  Once 
upon  a  time  (just  about  that  time  when  Clerkenwell  explosions 
were  converting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Derby  was  making  those 
unanswerable  speeches  which  lie  has  just  conspicuously  failed  to 
answer  himself)  there  was  a  College  at  Oxford,  the  junior  members 
of  which  combined  the  cultivation  of  sacred  and  profane  learning, 
with  a  decided  propensity  to  exclusively  profane  amusement.  One 
of  the  institutions  of  this  College  (which  they  say  set  the  example 
of  yore  to  all  Collegiate  foundations  now  existing  both  on 
Isis  and  Cam)  was  mysteriously  called  “  the  shawms.”  The 
shawms  were  not  mentioned  in  any  statute ;  neither,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  were  they  specified  in  any  document  contained  in  the 
College  Muniment  Room.  Nobody  quite  knew  to  whom  they 
originally  belonged,  and  they  were  handed  down  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  undergraduates  with  all  the  precautions  of 
the  ahstrusest  cults  of  antiquity.  One  was  a  battered  trombone, 
the  other  does  not,  in  our  memory  at  least,  answer  to  any  exact 
genus  of  musical  brass  instrument,  hut  seems  to  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  serpent  and  something  of  the  ophicleide.  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  the  shawms  were  the  invariable  signal  for  a 
disturbance  of  more  than  ordinary  hilarity  and  indiscipline.  ‘‘  Let 
us  get  out  the  shawms,”  somebody  would  say  at  wine  or  supper — • 
not  too  often,  but  it  might  be  after  an  unexpected  bump  in  May, 
it  might  be  in  prospect  of  an  exceptionally  magnificent  bonfire  in 
November.  And  when  the  shawms  were  got  out,  then  the  au¬ 
thorities  made  up  their  minds  for  a  night  of  it. 

The  Government  has  got  out  the  shawms,  and  with  a  frankness 
as  charming  as  that  of  the  Irish  Secretary’s  Balbus,  all  the 
Government  organs  in  the  press  have  been  set  to  work  to  play 
them.  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  has  improved,  and  will  doubtless  im¬ 
prove  to  the  utmost,  the  result  of  long  years’  study  of  the  Divorce 
Court  reports;  Sir  John  Bennett  has  already  discoursed  pro¬ 
fessionally  of  pendulums  ;  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself  has  gravely 
announced  that  “  the  supreme  duty  ”  of  all  good  Liberals  is  to 
“  organize  the  intimidation  of  the  House  of  Lords  ” ;  the  Daily 
News  rings  the  changes  on  “  audacious  ”  and  “  impudent  ”  and 
“  insulting,”  and  the  Hackney  Radical  Club  (a  delightful  asso¬ 
ciation)  has  informed  Lord  Salisbury  that  “  we  ....  hereby  ex¬ 
press  our  intense  gratification  at  the  course  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ....  and  to  state  that  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not  animate  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.”  The  grammar  of  the  Hackney  Radicals  is  equal  to  the 
logic  of  the  party  generally;  but  what  does  grammar  matter 
when  you  are  getting  out  the  shawms  ? 

Some  little  contretemps,  however,  have  happened.  The  sincerest 
condolences  are  due  to  the  Ministerial  party  for  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  voted  for  the  Franchise  Bill  almost  at  the 
same  moment  as  that  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  he  am-used 
himself  by  running  Hansom  cabs.  Had  the  Duke  only  voted  for 
the  amendment,  what  an  admirable  sermon  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Peerage  (or  rather  what  dozens  of  sermons)  should  we  have 
had !  But  the  fata  iniqua  have  denied  this  gratification  to 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  and  his  assistants.  They  can  hardly 
satirize  their  own  supporters,  though  it  may  well  be  that  some 
peers  who  voted  against  Lord  Cairns  on  Tuesday  may  think 
that  Sir  John  Bennett  has  a  singular  fashion  of  gratitude. 
However,  things  must  be  taken  as  they  come — a  reflexion 
peculiarly  valuable  to  a  party  who  have  to  rely  on  Lord  Derby 
(a  Liberal  of  about  two  years’  standing)  for  argument,  and  to 
whom  “  l’ami  Rosebery  semble  etre  quelque  chose  ”  in  point  of 
wit.  But  still,  on  the  whole,  the  array  of  preparations  for  con¬ 
founding  the  knavish  tricks  of  the  Peers  is  rather  disappointing. 
To  parade  your  mounted  farriers  on  a  platform  of  manifest  false¬ 
hood  and  to  blow  your  horns  against  the  enemy  for  doing  and 
saying  what  it  has  never  done  or  said  seem  a  little  inadequate. 
As,  however,  nothing  else  has  yet  been  done,  or  is  apparently  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  done,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
right.  The  palate  of  the  democracy  won’t  stand  the  fade  diet  of 
truth,  argument,  and  the  like.  A  good  round  misrepresentation, 
plenty  of  strong  language,  abundance  of  mounted  farriers,  and  a 
band  or  two,  with  rosettes  to  match- — that  is  tho  thing.  Populus 
vult  decipi,  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  of  these  horrid 
Lords  is  that  they  don’t  understand  or  practise  the  art  of 
deception. 

When  one  turns  to  such  a  speech  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  on 
Wednesday,  one  sees  how  entirely  right  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is. 


There  is  to  begin  with  that  very  awkward  little  matter  about 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth.  Sir  Charles  states 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a  Liberal  gathering  that  two  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  acted  obstructively  on  a  certain  occasion.  It  turns 
out  that  one  did  not  vote  at  ail  and  the  other  voted  on  the  other 
side.  Then  too  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  omniscience  is  rather  odd.  The 
country  has  not  had  any  opportunity  whatever  of  expressing  its 
opinion  on  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  whole  gist  and  object  of  the 
Lords’  action  is  that  the  country  shall  have  such  an  opportunity. 
But  Sir  Charles  knows  beforehand  that  the  country  approves  the 
Bill,  that  the  country  disapproves  the  Lords,  and  that  whatever 
“  our  great  leader  ”  may  say  the  country  will  back.  Possibly ;  but 
it  somehow  may  not  strike  the  man  in  the  Peckham  omnibus  that 
the  country  thus  described  is  a  very  intelligent  country.  To  judge 
from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  constituencies  are  very  much  of  Mr. 
Bagnet’s  kidney.  “  Tell  him  what  I  think,  old  girl,”  they  say  to 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  and,  indeed,  the  average  Briton,  as  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  spokesmen  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  appears 
to  be  very  much  like  Mr.  Bagnet ;  though,  by  the  same  testimony, 
he  is  less  careful  of  making  known  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 

Now  if  it  pleases  Englishmen  to  be  represented  as  good-natured 
fools ;  if  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  hear  the  order  “  get  out  the 
shawms,”  without  inquiring  what  the  occasion  for  this  festivity  is, 
and  if  they  are  prepared  to  mistake  Mr.  Gladstone’s  convenience 
for  a  momentous  national  object,  and  the  Caucus  hektograph 
for  a  new  Book  of  Revelation,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  such  Englishmen.  The  people  who 
write  to  the  papers  that  the  Lords  “  have  refused  to  widen  the 
franchise,”  when  the  Lords  have  expressly  consented  to  widen 
the  franchise,  are  not  all  office-boys,  no  doubt,  and  have  in  some 
cases  other  homes  than  the  county  lunatic  asylum.  The  most 
charitable  hypothesis  is  not  always  the  most  correct  one,  and  for 
our  parts  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  view  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  populus 
vult  decipi.  It  is  a  little  disheartening,  perhaps,  because  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  a  kind  of  game  which  two  can’t  play  at — at  least 
if  one  happens  to  lie  under  those  disqualifications  which  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  so  kindly  assigns  to  the  Saturday  Review.  If  it  were 
as  true  that  half  the  House  of  Commons  were  immoral  persons  as 
it  is  false  that  half  the  House  of  Lords  are,  we  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  us,  take  up  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers’s  fashion  of  argument ; 
how  much  greater,  then,  is  our  disability  when  (as  it  happens)  the 
one  statement  is  about  as  false  as  the  other.  It  would  not  amuse 
us  at  all  to  bear  false  witness  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  it  would 
not  amuse  us  to  bear  the  very  true  witness  which  we  can  bear  in 
the  style  in  which  the  other  side  testifies  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  short,  it  is  the  old,  old  difficulty  of  the  sweep  and  the 
other  person,  which  has  generally  been  recognized  as  insuperable. 
Some  say  that  the  other  person  should  not  mind  the  dirt ;  that  is 
excellent  counsel  in  the  literal  case,  perhaps  not  so  excellent  in 
the  metaphorical. 

But  perhaps  after  all  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  is  mistaken,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  the  thing  that  is  not  in  order  to  catch  the 
ears  of  the  democracy.  Perhaps  Philip  may  show  that  he  is  not 
always,  as  an  agreeable  euphemism  puts  it,  “  pleasant,”  and  that 
what  a  political  partisan  who  was  not  dealing  in  euphemism 
once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  call  “  the  hard  lying  of  1880”  is 
not  always  a  safe  way  to  political  success.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
hoped,  and  it  may  be  suggested  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in 
the  world  to  all  persons  of  influence  and  ability  that  it  may  not 
only  be  hoped,  but  tried,  with  advantage.  The  self-styled  friends 
of  the  people  declare  more  or  less  explicitly  that  bluster  and  blare 
and  brag  and  bamboozlement  are  the  only  ways  of  securing  the 
people's  attention,  that  the  way  to  get  them  to  believe  that  black 
is  white  is  to  marshal  some  mounted  farriers  and  a  flag  or  two, 
and  that  to  assert  loudly  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  done 
exactly  what  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  done  is  the  sure  way 
to  force  it  down  their  throats.  On  the  other  side  there  may 
perhaps  be  a  too  great  reliance  on  Magna  est  ccfitas,  aud  that  re¬ 
liance  might  perhaps  be  exchanged  for  something  better  without 
accepting  the  Radical  faith  (almost  openly  expressed  and  enforced 
with  great  clash  of  cymbal  and  drum)  that  mayna  sunt  mendacia 
et  prce  oalebunt. 


THE  GERMAN  PROFESSOR  (OLD  STYLE). 

THERE  was  a  period  in  the  young  life  of  the  generation  which 
is  now  passing  away  when  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
German  Professor  might  become  an  established  character  in 
English  fiction.  A  strange  mixture  of  philosophy  and  sentiment 
was  the  momentary  fashion,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  a  devotee 
of  both.  With  an  heroic  disregard  of  colds  and  rheumatism,  he 
was  supposed  to  wander  forth  at  night,  whatever  the  weather 
might  be,  in  order  to  hold  high  discourse  with  the  powers  of 
nature  and  his  own  soul.  It  was  confessed  that  he  was  shy  and 
awkward,  but  he  possessed  extraordinary  skill  in  penetrating  the 
minds  of  men  and  touching  the  hearts  of  heroines.  Like  the 
curate  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  he  was  ready  to  solve  every 
intellectual  doubt  in  a  way  that  generally  seemed  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  personages  than  to  the  readers  of  the  novel.  In 
fact,  he  was  an  English  curate  of  erratic  habits  who  with  praise¬ 
worthy  reticence  substituted  such  vague  terms  as  eternity  and 
infinity  for  other  and  holier  names.  His  only  serious  fault  was 
that  “  he  had  a  history  ”  which  he  insisted  in  inflicting  on  his 
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female  disciple,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  expecting  a 
communication  of  a  very  different  and  far  more  interesting  kind ; 
but  for  this  he  usually  atoned  by  vanishing  into  the  infinite  he 
was  so  fond  of  insisting  on. 

Such  stories  had  their  admirers  once.  If  one  of  these  had  been 
impelled  by  his  enthusiasm  to  visit  Germany,  he  must  have  been 
greatly  shocked  to  discover  that  the  professor  wrapped  himself  up  at 
least  as  carefully  as  other  men  ;  that  after  nightfall  he  was  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  alehouse  than  on  the  mountain-side ;  that 
no  human  being  was  less  given  to  gushing  sentiment,  and  that  his 
philosophy  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  impress  the  fervent  mind 
of  a  young  lady,  even  if  it  could  be  explained  to  her.  Yet  there 
was  much  in  the  social  life  of  a  small  university  town  in  those 
days  that  might  well  excite  the  interest  of  a  foreigner. 

Nowhere  else  were  men  and  things  judged  so  exclusively  by 
intellectual  tests.  All  that  the  outside  world  honours  most — rank, 
wealth,  and  enterprise  in  any  practical  line — were  regarded  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  suspicion,  by  the  professors  who  formed 
the  aristocracy  of  the  place.  The  nobleman,  unless  he  were  also  a 
distinguished  authority  upon  some  abstract  point,  was  excluded 
from  a  circle  he  but  rarely  desired  to  enter,  and  the  wealthy 
banker  was  admitted  under  protest  and  only  to  the  outer  courts ; 
whereas,  if  a  man  were  known  to  have  mastered  any  single  subject 
he  was  an  honoured  guest,  however  gaunt  his  form  and  ungainly 
his  manners  might  be.  The  foreigner  with  intellectual  interest 
was  also  welcomed,  for  the  Germans  are  a  hospitable  people,  and 
even  their  national  hostility  to  the  French  rarely  takes  a  personal 
form.  The  first  impression  made  upon  the  stranger  was  probably 
that  of  the  great  kindness  of  his  new  acquaintances ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  time  to  look  about  him  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  remarkable  contrasts.  The  living,  as  a  rule,  was  simple  in 
the  extreme ;  but  the  etiquette  was  exceedingly  complicated, 
and  the  rules  of  precedence  might  have  puzzled  a  Chinese  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  I’rivatdozent  was 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  official  hierarchy,  on  which  the  extraordinary 
and  ordinary  professors  followed  in  due  course  ;  but  when  he  had 
reached  this  limit  his  difficulties  began.  Each  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  the  University  was  gifted  with  some  other 
title  which  he  prized  highly,  and  which  ought  to  be  employed 
whenever  either  he  or  his  wife  was  addressed.  It  is  not  easy  to 
remember  German  titles,  and  the  visitor  felt  he  would  be  guilty  of 
an  unpardonable  offence  if  he  mistook  the  Frau  Oberkirchenriithin 
for  the  Frau  Oberappellationsgerichtsrdthin.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  when  he  discovered  that  he  might  address  all  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  his  friends  as  “  gracious  lady  ”  or  “  gracious 
miss.”  It  is  true  they  had  no  right  to  this  appellation  unless 
they  belonged  to  the  nobility ;  but  they  were  rarely  offended  by 
it  when  used  by  a  foreigner. 

The  contrast  between  the  contempt  with  which  the  professor 
was  accustomed  to  treat  all  titles  that  were  either  inherited  or 
won  in  any  practical  line  of  life,  and  the  value  he  attached  to  his 
own  and  those  of  his  colleagues,  seemed  at  first  sight  rather 
humorous;  but  it  may  be  easily  explained.  lie  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  a  specialist;  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  studies  was 
spent  in  his  garden,  in  walks  through  the  country  with  his  wife 
and  children,  in  his  club,  in  the  wine-room  or  the  tavern,  rather 
than  in  reading  books  unconnected  with  the  subject  he  had  made 
his  own.  No  one  knew  less  of  the  poem3  and  novels  of  the  day, 
of  its  theatres  and  picture  galleries,  of  the  progress  of  any  science 
but  the  one  that  interested  him.  lie  had  generally  strong  political 
convictions  and  read  the  daily  paper  of  his  party ;  he  now  and 
then  went  to  a  concert — that  was  all.  The  cause  of  this  in¬ 
tellectual  abstinence  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  division  of  labour,  and  preferred  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one  subject  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  many. 
Yet  he  held  other  branches  of  learning  and  science  in  high 
esteem ;  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  man  who  excelled 
in  them.  But  how  could  he,  who  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  Gnostics,  know  whether  A’s  edition  of  the  Antigone,  B’s 
critical  examination  of  Kant,  or  G’s  theory  of  invertebrate  life 
was  really  a  scholarly  piece  of  work?  The  title  was  a  govern¬ 
mental  warranty,  not  of  the  wares,  but  the  personal  proficiency 
of  his  colleague,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  The  new  Bath  might 
not  be  exactly  to  his  liking,  but  even  in  that  case  he  regarded  him 
with  much  of  the  respect  felt  by  the  backwoodsman  for  woodcock 
he  had  ordered  at  a  fashionable  eating-house — '■  Taste  as  you  will, 
you  nasty  thing,  I  know  you’re  good.” 

The  exclusiveness  with  which  each  professor  confined  himself 
to  his  own  intellectual  domain  lent  a  somewhat  peculiar  character 
to  the  conversation  of  the  place.  The  younger  men  who  had 
still  their  position  to  make  associated  freely  with  each  other.  In 
the  inn  where  they  were  accustomed  to  take  their  ease  a  room,  or 
at  least  a  table,  was  always  reserved  for  them  ;  and  here  each  of 
them  knew  that  congenial  company  might  be  found  in  the  later 
hours  of  the  evening,  after  the  day’s  work  was  done.  If  he 
came,  he  would  be  welcome ;  if  he  stayed  away,  no  excuse  was 
required.  A  tavern  may  seem  rather  a  homely  substitute  for  our 
English  clubs ;  but  it  is  cheaper,  and  in  Germany  it  did,  and  in 
many  places  still  does,  to  a  great  extent  supply  their  place.  In  these 
meetings  of  the  Privatdozenten — the  Halbgdtter,  as  the  students 
profanely  called  them — there  was  no  one  who  had  not  an  excep¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  some  subject,  and  so  hardly  a  conversation 
could  be  started  which  failed  to  elicit  some  information  of  value. 
Wittier  society  might  doubtless  be  found  elsewhere,  but  hardly 
any  of  deeper  or  more  enduring  interest.  But  when  the  hero  had 
developed  into  a  whole  god,  when  he  had  made  himself  a  repu¬ 


tation  and  become  an  ordinary  professor,  a  great  change  became 
gradually  visible  in  his  whole  life  and  conversation.  It  may  have 
been  that,  wearied  by  constantly  dwelling  on  one  class  of  thoughts, 
he  desired  to  be  entirely  free  from  them  in  his  leisure  hours,  or 
that,  having  now  been  officially  wedded  to  the  science  of  his 
choice,  he  began  to  regard  her  with  a  deeper  but  less  effusive  love, 
and  to  abstain  from  everything  that  looked  like  flirtation  with 
any  of  her  charming  cousins.  At  any  rate,  he  became  less  eager 
to  discuss  either  the  questions  he  had  mastered  or  those  that 
interested  others,  at  least  in  general  society.  There  was  no 
jealousy  in  his  silence ;  at  home  he  was  always  ready  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  knowledge  at  his  disposal.  You  might  be  a  student 
of  Dante,  for  instance,  and  he  an  authority  on  Middle  High  German 
whose  specialitv  was  Wolfram.  You  wanted  to  know  whether 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  Divine  Comedy  were  characteristic  of 
its  writer,  or  whether  they  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  German 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.  You  had  never  written  a  book,  and 
had  no  intention  of  writing  one  ;  the  professor  was  perhaps  a  man 
of  European  reputation,  and  you  had  no  introduction  to  him. 
Yet,  if  you  wrote  him  a  note,  he  would  at  once  reply,  asking  you 
to  call  upon  him  at  an  early  date,  and  when  you  did  so,  he  would 
spend  hours  in  explaining  the  difficulties  you  proposed.  When  at 
last  you  took  your  leave,  he  would  urge  you  to  return  if  any  new 
questions  suggested  themselves  to  you ;  nay,  it  was  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  might  write  to  you  on  the  following  morniDg  begging 
you  to  call  again,  as  there  were  some  things  he  wished  to  tell  you 
which  had  slipped  his  memory  when  you  were  with  him.  Such 
acts  of  courtesy  are  by  no  means  rare  among  the  scholars  of  any 
nation  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  smaller  German  universities  they 
were  considered  a  mere  matter  of  course  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Indeed,  when  you  were  alone  with  him,  the  professor 
would  always  talk  freely  with  you  upon  his  own  subject,  and  you 
frequently  learned  more  from  such  conversations  than  you  could 
from  his  books  and  lectures.  But  in  society  he  carefully  avoided 
it ;  and,  as  he  almost  ostentatiously  proclaimed  his  ignorance  of 
every  other,  all  intellectual  questions  had  to  be  avoided ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  gossip  not  always  of  the  kindest  character 
frequently  took  their  place. 

Still  there  was  much  that  was  attractive  in  the  social  life  of 
these  small  towns.  It  was  entirely  free  from  vulgar  ostentation  of 
any  kind.  Each  professor  lived  according  to  his  means;  what 
was  spent  in  his  house  was  spent  on  solid  comfort  or  real  amuse¬ 
ment,  nothing  was  expended  on  mere  show.  The  richer  members 
of  the  University  occasionally  invited  their  friends  to  sumptuous 
banquets  which  Jasted  from  mid-day  till  twilight ;  and  perhaps,  if 
they  had  marriageable  daughters,  they  gave  a  ball,  or  even  two,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  But  this  was  expected  of  no  one.  The 
poorer  professors  declined  the  invitations  to  the  dinner  parties, 
and  this  was  never  taken  amiss.  They  would  willingly  have  done 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  balls  ;  but  their  wives  and  daughters 
generally  coaxed  them  into  letting  at  least  their  “  womankind  ” 
appear.  The  real  social  gatherings  were  the  evening-at-homes, 
and  in  these  the  richest  never  thought  of  offering  anything  that 
the  poorest  could  not  afford  to  give,  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
beer,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  and  butter,  cheese  and  cold 
meat.  Besides  this,  the  men,  as  we  have  seen,  had  their  taverns, 
and  the  ladies  their  coffee  parties,  neither  of  which  were  expensive 
recreations,  aud  in  summer  there  were  long  walks  into  the  country 
with  a  supper  in  some  neighbouring  village. 

Of  lato  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  University  life 
of  Germany.  New  political  interests  have  swept  away  the  old 
landmarks,  and  even  before  1866  the  flood-tide  of  wealth  had 
begun  to  set  in.  To  be  a  professor  is  still  a  social  distinction,  and 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  especially  since  most  of  the 
restrictions  as  to  race  and  religion  have  been  removed,  the  number 
of  Germans  who  are  ready  to  purchase  social  distinction  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  price  has  increased.  The  professors  of  to-day  are  as  a 
rule  the  sons  of  richer  men  than  their  predecessors  were  ;  they  can 
dispose  of  larger  means,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
remain  true  to  the  habits  and  social  traditions  of  the  class  from 
which  they  sprang.  So  the  old-world  type  is  dying  out ;  indeed, 
it  is  only  in  the  quiet  and  secluded  shades  of  the  smaller  towns 
that  it  is  still  to  be  found. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT  AT  TI1E  LYCEUM. 

rrUIE  production  of  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  last  was  as  brilliant  and  well-ordered  a  piece  of 
staging  as  Mr.  Irving  has  by  a  long  series  of  artistic  stage  pre¬ 
sentations  made  his  audiences  expect.  The  transposition  of  the 
scenes  seems,  it  is  true,  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  it  is  to  our 
thinking  a  very  distinct  mistake  not  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
tender  interest  of  the  play  by  opening  the  curtain  on  Orsino’s 
beautiful  love-speech.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  reasons  which, 
from  a  purely  stage  point  of  view,  have  seemed  adequate  to  the 
manager  for  opening  instead  with  the  scene  on  the  sea  coast ;  but 
such  considerations  are  not  always  in  place  in  dealing  with 
Sliakspeare,  and  least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  dealing  with  so  delicate  a 
piece,  a  piece  so  exquisitely  compounded  of  alternate  beauty, 
pathos,  wit,  and  humour,  as  Twelfth  Night,.  For  the  actual  paint¬ 
ing,  mounting,  and  setting  of  the  various  scenes  through  which 
the  lovely  story  of  Viola  and  her  troubles,  the  strangely-blended 
dignity  and  foolishness  of  Malvolio,  and  the  more  direct  humours 
of  Feste  the  Jester,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew,  are  conducted,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  find  anythin"  but  praise.  There  is  no  under¬ 
mounting  and  no  overloading ;  all  is  discreet  and  good. 

The  figures,  however,  who  move  in  front  of  this  setting,  chosen 
and  designed  as  it  is  with  rare  shill  and  taste,  claim  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  both  natural  and  pleasant  to  begin  with  the  one 
figure  in  the  difficult  presentation  of  which  there  is  scarce  a  blemish 
to  be  detected.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  Viola  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry,  a  Viola  instinct  with  grace,  modesty,  tenderness,  and 
light  and  delicate  humour.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  her  bearing 
in  her  youth’s  disguise  both  to  Orsino  and  to  Olivia  ;  nothing,  as  we 
think,  better  conceived,  executed,  and  balanced  than  the  delivery 
of  the  famous  speech  beginning  with  the  words,  “  A  blank,  my 
lord.”  In  the  light  passages  which  mask  a  deeper  feeling  there 
are  touches  which  remind  one  of  an  actress  who  was  full  of 
charm  and  full  of  genius — Desclde  ;  and  the  frankness  of  the  final 
avowal  of  the  love  which  has  perforce  been  concealed  could  not 
be  bettered  in  its  complete  feeling  and  becomingness.  So  also  in 
the  scenes  with  Olivia,  and  notably  in  the  scene  in  which  Olivia 
declares  her  love,  the  acting  comes  near  perfection.  The 
-delivery  of  the  lines- — • 

By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 

1  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 

And  that  no  woman  has  ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  of  it  be,  save  I  alone. 

And  so  adieu,  good  madam  ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master’s  tears  to  you  deplore — 

.conveyed  an  exact  sense  of  the  half-tragic  situation,  and  yet  gave 
exactly  that  touch  of  comedy  which  the  scene  demands,  and  in 
the  conveyance  of  which  Musset  and  the  best  of  his  interpreters 
have  come  nearest  to  the  spirit  and  the  fitting  interpretation  of 
Shakspeare’s  comedy.  One  fault  only  we  have  thus  far  to  find 
with  Miss  Terry’s  rendering  of  the  wdiole  part.  This  is  when 
Malvolio  brings  to  Viola  the  ring  with  which  Olivia  has  charged 
him,  and  which  Olivia  pretends  that  the  supposed  Cesario  has  left 
behind  him.  It  is  necessary  to  quote  the  beginning  of  Viola's 
.speech  when  Malvolio  has  left  her  to  illustrate  our  meaning: — 

I  left  no  ring  with  her ;  what  means  this  lady  ? 

Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm’d  her  ! 

She  made  good  view  of  me  ;  indeed,  so  much 
That,  sure,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

She  loves  me,  sure  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 

None  of  my  lord’s  ring  ?  why,  he  sent  her  none. 

I  am  the  man  ;  if  it  be  so,  as  ’tis, 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 

Here  Miss  Terry  gives  the  words  “  I  am  the  man  ”  with  an  air  of 
pretty  and  intense  amusement,  and  follows  them  by  a  charming 
and  laughing  assumption  of  a  mannish  walk.  That  this  is  the 
right  interpretation  we  cannot  believe.  Viola,  light-hearted,  and 
brave  as  she  was  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  was  not  the  person  to  be 
unfeeling  towards  the  trouble  of  another  woman.  Amusement  she 
may  very  naturally  have  felt  at  the  mistake  ;  but  it  would  not 
•have  been  unmixed.  There  would  have  been  some  touch  of  pity 
and  of  interest,  and  of  this  Miss  Terry  gave  no  hint.  But 
this  is  the  one  important  blemish  on  a  performance  which  came 
jnear  to  being  ideal,  and  may  no  doubt  come  yet  nearer  when  the 
nervousness  inseparable  from  attacking  so  difficult  a  part  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Next  to  Viola  in  interest  to  the  audience,  if  not  in  interest  in  the 
play,  came  Malvolio,  as  played  by  Mr.  Irving.  As  to  this  we 
regret  to  say  that  we  disagree  entirely  with  Mr.  Irving’s  conception 
of  the  character.  Faults  in  his  execution  undoubtedly  existed  on 
the  first  night,  hut  these,  we  may  assume,  will  vanish,  while  his, 
.to  our  thinking,  radically  wrong  conception  may  probably  remain 
unchanged.  Malvolio  was  “a  kind  of  Puritan”;  but  he  was 
nailed  so  by  Maria.  He  was  vain  and  puffed  up  with  pride  ;  but 
Olivia  “would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry.” 
lie  was  pragmatical  and  no  doubt  offensive  to  Sir  Toby  and  his 
like;  hut  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  respect  that  Olivia  felt 
for  him  showed  him  a  capable  and  noteworthy  man,  and  his  con¬ 
versation  in  the  dark  room  with  the  false  Sir  Topas  proves  him  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  high  thoughts.  Mr.  Irving’s 
Malvolio  is  Puritanical  enough ;  he  scowls  indeed  something 
too  violently  at  frivolity ;  he  seems  angered  rather  than  filled  with 
a  grave  contempt  at  Feste’s  jestings.  He  stoops,  and  walks  with 
exaggerated  stiffness,  which  there  i9  no  need  for  Malvolio  to  do ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  humour,  which  there  is  every 
need  for  Malvolio  to  have.  His  humour  is  not  their  humour — they 
are  not  of  his  element — hut  it  exists,  as  one  may  judge,  without 
going  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  a  phrase,  from  the  scene  already 
referred  to  in  the  dark  room.  Ilis  sense  of  greatness,  both  before 
and  after  his  being  gulled  by  Maria,  should  have  something 
swelling  and  lofty  about  it.  It  should  have  exaltation,  and  that 
amount  of  fire  which  may  come  to  a  grave,  responsible,  and 
•scholarly  steward  of  a  great  household  in  whom  ambition  and 
self-love  combine  to  conceal  for  a  time  his  nobler  qualities.  One 
of  the  chief  faults  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio  is 
that  he  has  no  nobler  qualities.  Ho  is  vain,  dry,  pedantic,  over¬ 
hearing  ;  but  he  lacks  all  touch  of  the  qualities  of  true  command 
and  of  true  self-esteem,  which  is  ludicrous  only  when  carried  tc 
•excess,  that  Malvolio  must,  as  we  judge  him,  have  possessed. 
There  is  comedy  enough  of  a  kind  in  the  scene  when  cross- gartered 
and  in  yellow  stockings  he  smiles  on  Olivia ;  but  it  is  not 
comedy  of  the  right  flavour.  It  is  a  false  and  wintry  smile  break¬ 
ing  over  a  face  set  hard  in  austerity,  not  a  smile  of  ecstatic  triumph 
and  self-gratulation  invading  the  expression  of  a  man  who  swells 


with  importance  and  is  conscious  of  something  more  than  his  real 
merit.  Again,  and  here  is  surely  a  capital  error,  in  the  dark-room 
scene  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio  rolls  whininglv  in  the  straw,  and  cries 
with  painful  querulousness  to  the  supposed  Sir  Topas  and  to  the 
Clown  for  aid.  His  answers  to  Sir  Topas’s  questionings  are  given 
with  an  air  of  physical  and  mental  prostration ;  and  his  last  appeals 
to  Feste  are  delivered  as  lachrymosely  ns  may  be.  Thus  he  turns 
the  comedy  to  bastard  tragedy,  and  misses  the  one  point  in  Malvolio’s 
character  which  saves  his  overweening  vanity  from  making  him 
contemptible— his  brave  bearing  in  adversity.  The  true  Malvolio 
is  indignant,  hut  not  lachrymose  ;  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
darkness  and  hard  fare  in  place  of  the  brilliant  dreams  he  has 
indulged ;  he  is  questioned,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  grave  Minister  to 
test  his  sanity,  and  his  answers  are  such  as  would  put  to  shame 
any  one  but  the  half-wise,  half-crazy  Jester. 

“  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ?  ’ 

“  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird.” 

“  What  thickest  thou  of  his  opinion  ?  ” 

“  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  of  his  opinion.” 

What  is  one  to  think  of  this  last  fine  sentence  being  delivered, 
without  a  scrap  of  dignity  or  proper  self-assertion,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  completely  worn  out,  body  and  mind,  with  unexpected  mis¬ 
fortune  ? 

Again,  in  the  delivery  of  Malvolio’s  last  words,  “  I’ll  he 
revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you  !  ”  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio  gives 
way  to  a  burst  of  melodramatic  and  air-clawing  rage,  which  we 
cannot  but  think  wholly  removed  from  any  true  perception  of  the 
part.  Even  on  the  actor’s  own  showing,  Malvolio,  except  when 
shut  up  as  a  madman,  had  bearing  enough  to  prevent  his  doing 
this.  Let  us  end  these  observations  with  the  remark  that  at  one 
point,  in  the  scene  where  Sir  Toby  and  the  rest  gird  at  him  after 
his  interview  with  Olivia  in  Act  3,  sc.  iv.,  Mr.  Irving  became  for 
a  few  moments  an  ideal  Malvolio.  May  we  hope  that  in  time  the 
whole  performance  will  grow  to  the  excellence  of  this  one  scene  ? 
In  any  case  it  is  right  to  add  that  we  have  made  these  criticisms 
on  a  first  night’s  performance,  and  that  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  future  performances  will  wear,  in  many  ways,  a  different 
complexion. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Terriss  looks  well,  moves  well,  and  speaks 
with  dignity  as  Orsino.  Mr.  David  Fisher  gives  a  hopelessly  had 
performance  of  Sir  Toby  Belch.  Sir  Toby  was  not  stupid  ;  he 
had  humour  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  a  gentleman, 
though  an  excessively  odd  one,  in  his  cups.  Mr.  Fisher  shows 
us  a  dull,  offensive  sot,  without  one  single  quality  to  redeem  his 
brutish  behaviour.  Mr.  F.  Wyatt  plays  Sir  Andrew  with  a  true 
sense  of  the  humour  of  the  character.  Ilis  idea  of  the  part  is 
excellent,  and  he  works  it  out  with  much  skill.  Mr.  Calhaenx 
plays  the  Clown,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  really 
meritorious  actor,  who  always  does  his  best,  for  completely  failing 
in  a  part  for  which  he  should  never  have  been  cast.  Mr.  Howe 
is,  of  course,  excellent  as  Antonio.  Miss  Bose  Leclercq  cannot  be 
at  all  praised  for  her  performance  of  Olivia,  and  Miss  L.  Payne 
can  he  highly  praised  for  her  performance  of  Maria.  Nor  must  we 
end  without  more  than  a  word  of  commendation  for  Mr.  F.  Terry’s 
bright  and  manly  Sebastian. 


“  TERTI  ARIES.” 

IN  a  sermon  preached  the  other  day  for  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Fund  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  Archdeacon  Farrar  referred  to  the  proposed  scheme 
for  starting  a  new  order  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England 
under  the  strangely  paradoxical  designation — which  sounds  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms — of  “  lay-deacons,”  meaniug  men  iu 
deacon’s  orders  who  are  to  follow  their  secular  avocations  while 
devoting  their  leisure  only  to  clerical  work.  Considering  that 
the  diaconate  has  all  along  been  regarded  in  the  Church,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  as  a  “  sacred  ”  order,  and  is  certainly 
treated  as  such  in  the  Anglican  ritual,  the  suggestion  sounds  odd 
enough  as  matter  of  principle,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Archdeacon — if  we  rightly  understand  his  drift — in  thinking 
the  practical  objections  to  it  at  least  equally  obvious.  However 
it  is  no  part  of  our  present  concern  to  discuss  a  project  which  has 
not  yet  reached,  and  perhaps  never  will  reach,  beyond  the  stage 
of  “  a  devout  imagination.”  But  Dr.  Farrar  went  on  to  say 
what  he  thought  was  urgently  needed,  in  order  to  meet  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  present  day,  among  both  clergy  and 
laity.  As  to  the  former,  he  desires  to  see  “  a  new  order  of 
mission  clergy,”  devoted,  but  not  technically  vowed,  “to  celi¬ 
bacy  and  poverty,”  for  more  effective  work  among  the  masses ; 
on  which  it  may  suffice  to  observe  here  that  curiously  enough 
a  very  similar  suggestion  was  put  forth  not  long  ago  by  Mr. 
Mahaffy,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a  little  work  on  Preach¬ 
ing,  noticed  in  our  columns.  We  say  curiously  enough  because 
— while  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  wide  divergence  of  thought 
and  probably  of  opinion  between  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Mr. 
Mahaffy — neither  of  them  is  exactly  the  person  from  whom 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been  generally  expected.  Dr.  Farrar 
is  indeed  a  man  of  too  large  and  generous  religious  sympathy 
to  cherish  any  narrow  prejudice  against  Borne,  as  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  very  sermon  would  alone  sufficiently  prove, 
where  he  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  “  noble,  unkuown,  un¬ 
noticed  Apostolic  work  ”  of  “a  humble  Homan  Catholic  bishop” 
whom  he  met  some  years  ago  ;  but  still  he  can  hardly  be  called  a 
High  Churchman,  and  is  in  some  of  his  views  decidedly  Pro- 
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testant.  Mr.  Mahaffy  again  is  a  prominent  clergyman  of  a  Church 
which  has  always  been,  and  increasingly  so  since  its  disestablish-  | 
ment,  very  strongly  Protestant  in  its  temper  and  policy.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  then  that  two  such  men.  should  concur  in 
recommending  the  adoption,  if  “with  a  difference,”  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  so  closely  identified  in  popular  estimation  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  though  we  do  not  of  course  forget  that  it  dates  back 
from  a  very  remote  Christian  antiquity,  and  is  in  its  leading  fea¬ 
tures  Greek  as  well  as  Roman.  But  neither  is  it  that  portion  of 
the  Archdeacon’s  discourse  to  which  we  purpose  calling  special 
attention  here.  He  proceeded,  after  noticing  the  need  for  such  a 
movement  among  the  clergy,  to  insist  on  the  equal  importance 
of  the  laity  taking  their  due  share  in  Church  work,  inasmuch  as 
in  a  sense  they  too  “  are  priests  of  God  no  less  than  we.”  And 
here  again  he  did  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  Roman  Catholic  pre¬ 
cedent.  “  If  we  want  new  orders  of  clergy,  we  want  also  for  the 
laity  something  resembling  the  mediaeval  ‘  Tertiaries,’ in  which  men 
and  women,  married  and  single,  living  the  common  life  of  the 
world’s  routine,  may  yet  bind  themselves  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  striving  in  some  way  or  other  outside  the  limits  of  domestic 
egotism  to  escape  the  vulgar  average  of  sloth  and  ease.”  And  here 
we  can  well  imagine  that  many  of  his  hearers  may  have  exclaimed 
to  themselves  or  to  each  other,  “  Who  are  the  Tertiaries  ?  ”  To 
students  of  Church  history  the  question  will,  to  be  sure,  answer 
itself  at  once,  but  Church  history  is  not  even  in  these  enlightened 
days  universally  studied,  and  on  such  a  point  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  even  Lord  Macaulay’s  infallible  “  Schoolboy  ”  might  find  him¬ 
self  at  fault — we  do  not  feel  entirely  confident  even  as  to  Lord 
Macaulay  himself,  whose  forte  did  not  certainly  lie  in  the  history 
or  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  uninterestiug  to  our  readers,  especially  such 
of  them  as  listened  to  the  eloquent  Canon  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
if  we  offer  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  his  reference  to  “  mediaeval 
Tertiaries.”  That  they  have  some  vague  knowledge  at  least  of 
the  life  and  character  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  we  must  assume, 
partly  because  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  so  much  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  few  among  canonized  saints  whom— as  Sir  James 
Stephen  pointed  out — Catholics  and  Protestants  have  combined  to 
honour ;  partly  because  space  forbids  our  entering  upon  a  general 
description  of  his  life  and  work  as  a  preliminary  to  our  notice  of 
this  particular  part  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  remind  them  that  he 
founded  his  Order  of  Franciscans  or  Friars  Minor  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  an  age  indeed  of  strong  faith,  but 
when  love  had  waxed  very  cold,  and  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  vulgar 
ambitions  and  fierce  wranglings  for  power  or  pelf  the  outlook  for 
any  man,  of  whatever  rank,  not  being  priest  or  monk,  who  wished 
to  save  his  soul  was  somewhat  discouraging.  It  was  a  coarse 
and  cruel  age,  when  for  a  layman  there  was  little  occupation  ex¬ 
cept  fighting,  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  clerical  order.  The  very  common 
notion  that  only  feeble  spirits  and  broken  hearts,  unequal  to  cope 
with  the  active  work  of  life,  sought  refuge  in  the  cloister,  is 
indeed  quite  absurdly  inaccurate ;  it  is  even  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  power  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
Western  Monachism.  But  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of 
mankind  could  become  monks  or  nuns  in  any  age.  And  Francis, 
whose  tender  sympathies  were  coextensive  not  only  with  the 
whole  human  race,  but  with  the  whole  animal  world — to  whom 
even  birds,  insects,  and  fishes  were  “  friends  and  kinsmen,”  who 
preached  to  the  starlings,  and  fed  the  half-frozen  bees  in  winter 
from  his  hand,  “  cherished  the  wild  doves  in  his  breast,  and  tamed 
the  hungry  wolf  ” — could  not  be  content  with  any  plan  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men  which  left  the  great 
majority  of  them  out  in  the  cold.  It  occurred  to  him  therefore  that, 
while  marriage  and  the  pursuit  of  secular  callings  were  incom¬ 
patible  with  monastic  “perfection,”  there  might  yet  a  Zoar  be 
found,  wherein  men  and  women  could  work  out  their  salvation 
under  shelter  of  a  religious  rule  and  bond,  but  without  the  seclu¬ 
sion  and  austerities  of  the  cloister.  With  this  view  he  founded 
in  1221,  at  Florence,  the  “  Order  of  Penitence  ”  or  Tertiaries,  for 
those  willing  to  lead  a  Christian  life  while  remaining  in  the  world. 
Its  members  were  to  take  no  vows,  but  to  accept  certain  rules  of 
life,  with  an  express  condition  however  that  they  were  not  binding, 
like  religious  vows,  “  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,”  as  such.  Some  of 
their  rules  simply  enforced  duties  already  binding  on  all  Christians, 
such  as  restitution  of  unjust  gains  and  reconciliation  with  enemies, 
but  they  were  further  pledged  to  wearing  a  common  dress  and  to 
a  simple  and  frugal  mode  of  life;  to  the  avoidance  of  feasts,  I 
theatres,  and  worldly  amusements ;  to  abstain  from  swearing 
except  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  not  to  bear  arms,  except  in 
defence  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  faith,  or  their  country — no 
unimportant  item  in  that  age  of  multiplied  and  deadly  personal, 
political,  and  family  feuds.  They  were  also  bound  on  entering  the 
order  to  make  their  wills,  in  order  to  prevent  future  litigation.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  that  the  early  Christians  at  the  time  of 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  must  have  borne  to  heathen  eyes 
an  aspect  not  very  unlike  that  presented  by  the  Franciscan 
Tertiaries  in  the  days  of  their  original  fervour.  We  may  at  all 
events  readily  agree  with  Sir  J.  Stephen  that  “  the  founder  of  such 
a  confederacy  ” — simple  and  unlettered  monk  though  he  was — 

“  must  have  had  something  of  the  higher  moral  instincts  of  a 
legislator.”  He  could  not  easily  have  devised  any  method  better 
calculated  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  and  mitigate  the  harshness 
and  brutality  of  a  coarse  and  iron  age.  The  earlier  religious  orders 
had  chiefly  addressed  themselves,  so  to  speak,  ad  clerum  ;  Francis 
appealed  directly  to  the  people. 


There  is  of  course  a  broad  and  manifold  difference  between 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  the  nineteenth, 
nor  is  the  special  work  contemplated  by  Archdeacon  Farrar 
for  his  lay  recruits  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Tertiaries.  The  primary  aim  of  Francis  was  to  provide 
means  for  those  who  were  not  called  to  the  monastic  state  to  live 
a  godly  life  in  this  world  and  secure  their  salvation  in  the  next. 
It  is  rather,  as  we  gather  from  his  language,  with  a  missionary 
object  that  Hr.  Farrar  would  enlist  the  services  of  a  body  of  men 
and  women  “  resembling  the  mediaeval  Tertiaries.”  But  the 
difference  is  perhaps  more  in  form  than  in  fact.  The  Franciscans, 
and  for  that  matter  the  Dominican  Tertiaries  too — for  St.  Dominic 
adopted  the  same  plan  as  his  saintly  friend  and  contemporary — 
did  really  form  a  powerful  missionary  agency,  and  thus  Milman 
remarks  that  “  this  lay  coadjutory,  these  Tertiaries,  as  they  were 
called,  acted  more  widely  and  more  subtly  upon  the  ivorld  than 
the  order  itself.’’  On  the  other  hand  Archdeacon  Farrar  would 
no  doubt  be  the  first  to  admit,  or  rather  to  insist,  that  no  sanctify¬ 
ing  influence  is  likely  to  be  exerted  upon  outsiders  by  those  who 
have  not  first  cultivated  in  their  own  persons  the  holiness  they 
undertake  to  preach  ;  his  own  exhortation  to  them  is — so  far  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  Franciscan — that  they  should  “  strive 
to  escape  the  vulgar  average  of  sloth  and  ease.”  Meanwhile  in 
one  fundamental  point  the  analogy  holds  good  to  the  letter. 
The  religious  work  required  for  the  Church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  could  not,  as  both  Dominic  and  Francis  keenly  felt,  be 
accomplished  by  the  clergy  alone,  whether  secular  or  regular, 
and  so  in  our  own  experience  “  the  day  has  come  when  the 
laity  must  feel  that  the  clergy  do  not  exist  merely  to  save 
them  from  all  trouble  in  matters  which  affect  the  bodies  and 
.souls  of  men.”  One  great  element  of  the  strength  of  English 
Dissent — notably  of  Wesleyanism — has  always  been  derived  from 
the  large  number  of  its  adherents,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  official 
ministry,  whose  active  co-operation  it  has  enlisted  under  the  name 
of  lay  elders,  class  leaders,  and  the  like,  and  the  Church  of 
England  has  suffered  heavily  in  times  past  from  her  neglect  of  this 
means  of  influence.  A  great  change  has  confessedly  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  the 
spread  of  “  Ritualism  ”  must  be  sought  in  its  successful  appeal, 
through  the  formation  of  Guilds  and  Confraternities  of  various 
kinds,  to  popular  sympathy  and  support.  It  is  an  appeal  at  once 
to  the  religious  and  the  gregarious  instinct,  two  of  the  strongest 
in  human  nature,  and  which  can  least  wisely  be  ignored.  If 
Francis  six  hundred  years  ago  discerned  the  want  of  a  rule,  flexible 
in  its  secular  aspects  but  inflexible  in  its  demand  of  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  rule  which  should  give  free  scope  to  the 
ordinary  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life  while  yet  it  brought 
home  practical  Christianity  with  a  power  alike  persuasive  and  com¬ 
manding  to  every  hearth  and  every  heart,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  Church  of  our  own  day  has  need  of  some  similar  machinery 
if  its  influence  is  to  take  effect  on  a  society,  more  refined  indeed 
and  artificial  in  its  higher  strata,  but  not  one  whit  less  worldly 
and  a  good  deal  less  believing  than  that  of  mediaeval  Europe.  It 
used  to  be  a  common  reproach  not  fifty  years  ago  that  “  the 
Church  of  England  was  dying  of  dignity.”  No  fair-minded  man 
even  among  her  bitterest  assailants  would  hesitate  to  admit  that 
much  has  been  done  in  the  interval  to  wipe  away  that  re¬ 
proach,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
It  was  a  very  similar  though  perhaps  half-unconscious  feeling 
which  inspired  Francis  of  Assisi  when  he  knelt  that  summer 
evening  in  1210  before  Innocent  III.  as  he  paced  the  terraces  of 
the  stately  palace  of  the  Lateran.  And  it  was  certainly  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  danger — quickened  according  to  popular  tradition 
by  a  nocturnal  vision— which  moved  the  great  pontiff,  who 
at  first  was  disposed  to  reject  the  overtures  of  his  strange  and 
humble  visitants,  to  accept  the  proffered  remedy.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  in  that  age  the  simple  devotion  of  Dominic 
and  Francis  saved  the  spiritual  influence  of  a  haughty  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  Church.  To  use  Scriptural  language,  the  people  heard  them 
gladly.  And  in  this  huge  metropolis  alone,  as  Archdeacon  Farrar 
insisted,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  increasing  year  by  year, 
on  whom  some  such  influence  must  be  brought  to  bear  if  their 
allegiance  to  the  Gospel  is  to  be  recovered  or  preserved. 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 

THE  second  day's  rowing  in  the  great  river  regatta  imported 
no  new  or  sensational  feature  into  its  results,  which  will  be 
remembered  as  having  once  more  been  very  evenly  divided  between 
different  classes  ot  competitors.  Separating  these  last  into  their 
proper  categories,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prize  list  includes 
almost  as  many  of  them  ns  it  could  possibly  have  done.  In  short 
had  a  magician  attempted  to  allot  the  prizes  as  impartially  as  he 
possibly  could,  he  could  hardly  have  effected  his  object  more 
thoroughly  than  luck  and  the  Fates  did  in  distributing  these 
honours  last  week.  Of  the  leading  events  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Eton  each  won  one ;  while  one  each  was  carried  off  °by 
Thames,  Twickenham,  London,  and  Kingston.  So  much  for  the 
seven  races  in  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  regatta  is  really 
centred.  We  must  descend  to  the  Thames  Cup — for  second-rate 
eights— to  find  the  case  of  a  second  victory  scored  by  a  club 
already  on  the  prize  list.  Twickenham  took  away  this  humble 
prize,  as  well  as  the  silver  goblets  annually  given  for  the  pair- 
oared  race ;  but  this  club,  which  aspired  to  win  all  four  of  the 
leading  events,  has  come  off  very  short  of  its  anticipations  in 
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securing  only  one  first-rate  prize  and  one  of  third-rate  value. 
The  only  really  important  club  which  went  away  quite  empty- 
banded  was  Leander,  to  which  such  a  doom  is  altogether 
familiar,  and  for  which  there  really  was  not  a  big  prize  left, 
without  dispossessing  one  of  the  other  equally  great  clubs. 

So  strange  and  almost  unprecedented  a  distribution  of  honours 
amongst  the  familiar  claimants  lends  an  unsensational  but  very 
pleasing  interest  to  the  regatta  of  1884.  It  is  by  exactly  such 
results  that  the  courage  of  each  club  and  the  wholesome  rivalry  so 
long  existing  amongst  them  can  be  best  kept  up.  A  succession  of 
regattas  in  which  one  association  swept  off  the  bulk  of  the  prizes 
would  soon  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  entries,  to  a  rush  of  good 
oarsmen  to  join  the  club  that  so  distinguished  itself,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  dissolution  or  ruin  of  the  others.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  very  equal  score  made  by  the  competing  clubs 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  luck.  Indeed,  a  few  examples  of  the 
effect  produced  by  chance  in  the  past  regatta  will  serve  as  well  as 
anything  else  could  do  to  illustrate  the  prominent  part  it  plays, 
reducing  the  game  of  rowing  at  Henley  to  very  much  the  same 
level  as  whist,  in  which  skill  and  a  good  partner  do  indeed  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  winnings,  but  where  fortune  may,  if  she  is 
favourable  or  unkind,  exercise  a  still  more  powerful  influence. 
Probably  the  club  which  suffered  most  severely  this  year  from  the 
frowns  of  the  fickle  goddess  was  Thames,  which  had  to  all  appearance 
the  best  four  entered  at  the  regatta,  and  had  also  an  eight, 
which  was  apparently  better  at  least  than  that  which  won.  This 
eight,  drawn  in  the  race  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  against  the 
Londoners,  and  having  the  outside  station,  was  beat  by  a  bare 
half-length ;  and  as  the  better  station  is  supposed  to  be  worth  on 
the  very  lowest  computation  more  than  a  length,  few  can  doubt  that 
on  a  fair  course  the  Thames  men  would  have  won  their  first  heat. 
And,  considering  that  the  Londoners  in  the  final  heat  beat 
Twickenham  by  a  longer  distance  than  they  had  beaten  Thames,  it 
would  seem  that  the  latter  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  winners  of 
the  principal  prize.  In  the  big  four-oared  race — for  the  Stewards 
Cup — the  circumstances  were  more  peculiar.  There  the  Thames 
four,  which  was  a  perfect  picture  to  look  at,  from  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  came  right  across  the  river  towards  their  competitors, 
the  Twickenham  four,  who  had  the  better  station.  The  latter 
were,  however,  so  wonderfully  speedy  a  boat  that  no  collision  at 
that  time  occurred,  and  the  Thames  men,  having  lost  a  length  by 
their  escapade,  had  to  sheer  out  again  and  come  up  on  the  outside. 
Half  a  mile  sufficed  to  bring  them  up  level  again ;  and  then 
the  Twickenham  men,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  giving 
in,  came  out  in  their  turn,  and  a  foul  occurred  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Had  the  Thames  men  simply  kept  their 
course  throughout,  they  must  have  won  either  on  their  merits  or 
on  the  foul.  But  the  sequel  was  still  more  curious.  Twickenham 
in  the  final  heat  gained  by  their  extraordinary  speed  two  full 
lengths  on  the  Kingston  four.  But  when  three  parts  of  the  course 
were  accomplished,  they  were  clean  rowed  out,  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  work  the  men  had  undertaken  in  other  races.  They  had 
crossed  into  the  other  boat’s  water,  and  Kingston,  coming  up  when 
they  were  in  difficulties,  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  shut  them 
in  between  themselves  and  the  bank,  foul  them,  and  win  the  prize. 
Thus  Thames,  which  was  almost  admittedly  the  best  four  in, 
comes  out  third  on  the  record;  and  Kingston,  which  was  almost 
as  manifestly  the  worst  of  the  three,  comes  out  as  winner,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  bad  steering  of  tne  Thames  four,  and  partly  by 
the  over-fatigue  of  the  Twickenham  oarsmen.  Seldom  has  a  more 
curious  commentary  been  afforded  upon  the  changes  and  chances 
of  war,  and  upon  the  line  of  tactics  which  the  captains  of  crews 
should  'pursue. 

The  victory  of  Unwin  for  the  sculls  was  very  popular,  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  a  College  sculler  who  is  not  implicated  in 
the  jealousies  which  exist  between  members  of  the  great  rival 
clubs  on  the  lower  Thames.  He  is  a  young  oarsman  of  great 
promise,  having  only  begun  to  handle  the  sculls  this  year ;  and, 
though  there  are  some  slight  blemishes  in  his  style,  such  as  a 
tendency  to  slipshod  feathering  and  a  slight  bending  of  the  arms, 
he  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  formidable  candidate  next  year  both  for 
the  “  Diamonds  ”  and  the  “  Wingfield.”  He  may  possibly  be 
accounted  lucky  in  not  having  had  to  meet  Lowndes  at  his  best ; 
for  that  redoubtable  sculler  seems  to  have  been  clearly  overworked 
when  he  started  for  the  trial  heat  of  the  sculls  later  on  the  first 
day  of  the  regatta.  A  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  month  between 
the  elder  and  younger  Oxford  scullers  would  be  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Unwin  will  feel  himself 
equal  as  yet  to  undertake  a  race  over  the  long  course,  and  still 
more  doubtful  whether  Lowndes,  who  rowed  over  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  last  year,  will  start  again.  The  coming  year  which  is 
almost  sure  to  make  Unwin  better  is  not  at  all  so  certain  to  bring 
back  Lowndes  to  his  old  form  ;  nor,  if  it  did  so,  would  it  be  at  all 
sure  to  reassert  the  superiority  of  the  Twickenham  man.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  noted — and  this  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  in  the  late  regatta — that  Lowndes,  who  was  said  to  be 
■overdone  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  with  Brown,  who  was  rowed 
almost  to  standstill  in  the  Stewards’,  and  who  actually  fainted  in 
the  final  heat  of  the  “  Grand,”  starting  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day  against  a  Kingston  and  London  pair,  beat  them  both  with  con¬ 
summate  ease,  and  paddled  in  as  if  they  had  been  almost  fresh. 
Their  victory  was,  perhaps,  as  unexpected — after  what  had  oc¬ 
curred — as  the  defeat  of  Lowndes  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 
It  throws  a  fight  upon  the  past  regatta,  and  upon  Henley  rowing 
generally,  which  no  rowing  man  will  fail  to  perceive  and  note. 


ENGLISH  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

IN  the  following  remarks  we  shall  assume  that  law,  and  English 
law  in  particular,  is  capable  of  being  taught ;  and  that,  if  this 
is  so,  thought  and  trouble  are  not  wasted  in  devising  how  it  may 
be  most  effectually  taught.  There  are  persons,  we  believe,  who 
think  otherwise.  For  reasons  too  long  to  go  through  here,  and 
substantially  the  same  that  were  given  by  Professor  Dicey  in  his 
inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford  last  year,  we  do  not  agree  with  them. 
Either  law  is  a  science  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  all  the  great 
lawyers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  including  those  whose 
names  and  opinions  are  cited  with  most  reverence  even  by  the 
most  insular  and  technical  of  English  lawyers,  have  been  wholly 
mistaken  as  to  the  nature  and  the  rank  of  their  own  special 
branch  of  knowledge.  If  it  is,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  against  those  who  maintain  that  it  holds  among  sciences 
the  unique  position  of  being  attainable  only  by  rule  of  thumb.  Now 
we  find  in  other  sciences  that  there  is  an  elementary  course  of 
learning  for  beginners  and  an  advanced  course  for  older  students. 
And,  considering  the  vast  bulk  and  complication  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  law,  this  division  would  seem  to  be  not  less, 
but  (if  anything)  more  applicable  to  that  Faculty  than  to 
others.  It  was,  in  fact,  observed  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in  the  days 
when  they  were  really  organized  after  the  manner  of  colleges,  and 
the  readings,  moots,  and  other  exercises  had  not  degenerated  into 
empty  forms.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  give,  before  we 
mention  what  the  teaching  of  law  in  England  is,  our  general 
notion  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  teaching  power  of  a  complete 
English  law  school  would,  to  our  mind,  be  something  as  follows. 
Under  what  names  it  should  be  provided  is,  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  immaterial.  Such  titles  as  professor,  reader,  lecturer,  tutor, 
may  be  distributed  as  they  will  so  long  as  the  thing  is  there  and  is 
treated  as  a  serious  reality. 

To  dispose  first  of  the  subjects  which  are  in  themselves  out¬ 
side  English  law,  but  are  necessary  for  its  complete  mastery.  For 
Roman  law  there  should  be  one  elementary  and  one  advanced 
course  of  instruction  constantly  accessible  in  the  working  season. 
According  to  the  number  of  students  and  the  demand  there  might 
with  advantage  be  more  ;  we  speak  here  of  the  needful  measure 
of  an  ordinary  establishment.  The  reader  will  understand  the 
like  addition  to  be  implied  throughout  our  estimate.  The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  law  (or  general  jurisprudence,  as  it  is  inelegantly  called 
in  this  country)  and  international  law  might  be  represented  by 
one  teacher  apiece ;  these  topics  are  in  their  nature  rather  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  first  elements  of  them  can  be  well  enough 
gathered  from  books.  Coming  to  specially  English  law,  one 
elementary  and  one  advanced  course  would  be  required  for 
what  is  commonly  described  as  constitutional  law ;  but  this 
subject  might  and  ought  to  include  much  that  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  country.  Under  the 
existing  arrangement  of  topics  there  are  no  regular  means  (for 
example)  of  instructing  students  in  the  history  of  our  judicial 
system,  or  hr  the  theory  of  judicial  precedents  which  has  grown 
up  with  it,  and  which  is  much  more  peculiar  than  most  people 
know.  These  matters,  together  with  the  general  theory  of 
evidence  and  procedure,  might  well  make  a  division  apart.  One 
chair  might  do  for  criminal  law,  the  elements  of  which  are  now, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  J ustice  Stephen,  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a  learner’s  unassisted  reading.  Private  law  would  call  for  much 
more  careful  subdivision.  The  common  law  (including  contracts, 
actionable  wrongs,  and  civil  procedure)  would  claim  at  least  one 
elementary  and  oue  advanced  course  of  lectures,  probably  two  of 
each  kind.  The  law  of  property  would  have  two  courses  assigned 
to  it,  one  for  the  general  elements  and  one  for  the  details,  in¬ 
cluding  conveyancing.  A  special  chair  for  commercial  and 
maritime  law  would  certainly  not  be  superfluous,  considering  their 
immense  development  and  importance  in  this  country.  Bills  of 
exchange,  insurance,  merchant  shipping,  and  companies  would 
not  leave  a  conscientious  teacher  with  too  much  time  on  his 
hands.  Then  a  double  course,  elementary  and  advanced,  would 
be  required  for  the  group  of  subjects  still  conventionally  known 
as  equity,  of  which  trusts  are  the  most  prominent  head.  A  chair 
of  Indian  law  would  not  be  amiss,  but  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  "VVe  have  thus  obtained  for  our  model  school  a  total 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  teachers.  And  we  do  not  think  any  one 
practically  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  law  will  consider  the 
estimate  extravagant. 

Turning  from  what  we  imagine  as  desirable  to  what  at  present 
exists,  we  find  that  law  lectures  are  provided  by  the  luns  of 
Court  for  their  members  through  the  machinery  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  article.  We 
may  repeat  that  the  Council  is  a  joint  committee  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  with  strictly  limited  powers,  and  is  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  its  disposal.  The 
number  of  courses  is  just  one-third  of  what  has  been  indicated  as 
necessary  for  an  efficient  school.  Roman  Law,  General  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  International  Law,  and  Constitutional  Law  are  assigned 
to  two  “joint  professors,”  who,  however,  fill  only  one  chair, 
appearing  in  alternate  terms  like  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  little  man 
aud  woman  in  the  familiar  Dutch  toy.  Roman  Law  and  “  Juris¬ 
prudence  ”  have  special  weight  assigned  to  them  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  examinations,  and  why  they  are  crowded  into  a  corner  in 
this  fashion  we  do  not  know.  Still  less  do  we  understand  why 
the  important  and  in  many  ways  obscure  topic  of  constitutional 
law  should  be  thought  so  little  of  as  to  need  only  a  fraction  of 
a  teacher’s  power.  Besides  these  two  professors,  or  this  divided 
professor,  there  is  one  whole  professor  for  the  common  law, 
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including;  criminal  law ;  one  for  the  law  of  property,  and  one  for 
equity.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  distinction  between  ad¬ 
vanced  and  elementary  teaching,  nor,  with  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  would  it  be  practicable  for  the  teachers  to  introduce  it.  As 
a  fact,  the  lectures  are  of  a  rather  advanced  kind,  and  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  hearers  are  already  familiar,  through  books 
or  attendance  at  chambers,  or  in  some  cases  through  the  law 
schools  of  the  Universities,  with  the  rudiments  of  legal  termino¬ 
logy  and  legal  habits  of  thought.  There  is  also  no  provision  for 
informal  instruction  or  discussion  of  any  sort.  It  would  seem  that 
the  number  of  professors  was  fixed  on  rather  in  order  to  assign 
one  to  each  of  the  four  Inns  than  for  any  more  satisfactory  reason, 
and  that  the  functions  of  oral  teaching  which  give  it  a  value  not 
affected  by  the  multiplication  of  books  were  not  much  considered 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  duties.  There  is  no  magic  in  hearing 
a  man  read  a  chapter  from  a  manuscript  which  should  make  it 
more  profitable  to  the  student  than  reading  the  same  chapter  after 
it  is  printed  in  a  book.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
system,  or  want  of  system,  to  prevent  the  professors  from  being 
merely  readers  in  this  literal  and  undesirable  sense.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  at  present  they  are  so,  as  we  happen  to  know  the 
contrary ;  but  their  practice  depends  wholly  on  their  individual 
choice,  and  there  is  no  tradition  or  common  understanding  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  as  the  professors  have  no  set  occasions  of  meeting 
and  no  particular  reason  for  consulting  one  another,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  common  understanding  upon  any  point  of  their  work 
is  to  be  formed. 

If  we  look  from  the  Inns  of  Court  to  the  Universities,  we  find 
schools  of  law  which,  though  still  very  young  and  not  professing 
to  give  the  advanced  technical  instruction  which  can  in  fact  be 
efficiently  given  only  in  the  shadow  of  the  Law  Courts,  offer 
already  a  much  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  teaching.  Thus 
at  Oxford  in  the  current  term  there  are  seven  courses  of  Roman 
law  lectures,  eleven  of  English,  two  of  international  law,  three  of 
“jurisprudence,”  and  one  of  Indian  law;  twenty-four  regular 
courses  in  all,  besides  one  or  two  occasional  public  lectures  which 
are  outside  them.  All  these  lectures  are  in  practice  open  to  the 
whole  University,  though  some  are  given  by  professors  or  readers, 
and  some  by  college  lecturers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
number  of  men  working  in  the  Oxford  law  school  is  nothing  like 
the  number  of  students  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Either,  there¬ 
fore,  the  teaching  power  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  still  for 
short  of  the  mark,  or  there  is  a  great  superfluity  of  it  at 
Oxford.  At  the  Inns  of  Court,  again,  the  examinations  are 
a  thing  quite  apart  from  the  teachers,  who  are  not  even 
consulted,  except  as  to  certain  prize  examinations  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  lectures.  At  Oxford  the  work  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Law  Faculty,  subject,  as  to 
any  material  changes,  to  the  approval  of  the  University ;  and 
meetings  and  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  professors  and  others,  are  constant.  The  law  school  of 
Cambridge  resembles  that  of  Oxford  in  its  general  constitution, 
and  in  the  number  and  class  of  men  following  it.  For  local 
reasons,  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  it  is  at  this  moment 
rather  short-handed  in  teaching  power ;  but  as  regards  the  men 
who  take  their  degrees  through  the  Final  School  of  Jurisprudence 
at  Oxford  or  the  Law  Tripos  at  Cambridge  there  is  no  sensible 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  work  produced.  Oxford  has  a 
peculiarity,  which  to  our  miud  is  an  advantage,  in  that  she  retains 
in  a  reformed  shape  her  old  Civil  Law  degree.  This  is  taken  by  men 
who  have  already  graduated  in  Arts,  whether  in  the  Jurispru¬ 
dence  School  or  otherwise,  and  the  examination  for  it  is  of  an 
advanced  kind.  It  is  essentially  an  Honour  degree — that  is,  to  pass  for 
it  at  all  is  to  pass  with  credit.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the 
B.C.L.  examination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Roman  law.  On 
the  contrary,  it  includes  a  pretty  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
outlines  of  English  law,  and  special  branches  may  be  taken 
up  at  will.  Probably  it  is  the  most  efficient  examination  in 
English  law  that  we  have  at  present  anywhere.  The  Final 
School  of  Jurisprudence  is  simply  one  of  the  several  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  of  proceeding  to  an  Honour  degree  in  Arts  ;  at  that 
stage,  of  course,  hardly  more  than  a  sound  foundation  of  legal 
training  can  be  required.  At  Cambridge  the  Law  Tripos  takes  a 
wider  range  than  this,  but  does  not  go  so  far  into  special  subjects 
as  the  Oxford  examination  for  the  B.C.L.  degree  ;  it  confers  a  title 
for  a  degree  in  Arts  or  in  Law  at  the  successful  candidate’s  option. 
The  so-called  University  of  London  (Parliament  being  omnipotent, 
has  made  us  call  an  examining  Board  an  University)  gives  law 
degrees  by  examinations  of  which  we  shall  only  say  that  as  to 
matter  they  are  in  the  gall  of  Austin,  and  as  to  form  they  are  in 
the  bond  of  a  mechanical  system  of  adding  up  marks,  the  ex¬ 
aminers  being  not  judges  but  reporters.  There  are  law  lectures  at 
University  College  and  elsewhere  which  more  or  less  profess  to  be 
adapted  to  these  examinations.  But  the  attendance  is,  or  recently 
was,  very  poor,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Universities  on  the  other, 
offering  the  same  kind  of  instruction  under  pleasanter  conditions. 
Outside  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  we  do  not  think  any 
regular  law  school  exists  in  England,  though  courses  of  law  lectures 
have  from  time  to  time  been  organized  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  with  considerable  success. 

On  the  whole,  the  material  is  evidently  not  wanting  for  a  law 
school  which  shall  worthily  restore  the  fame  of  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
we  say  the  Inns  of  Court,  because  the  Universities,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  taking  good  enough  care  of  themselves  in  this  Faculty. 
Two  things,  we  submit,  should  be  taken  in  hand  for  this  purpose. 
One,  which  would  need  some  consideration  and  a  little  boldness, 


but  not  any  organic  change,  is  to  consolidate  the  existing  scheme 
of  professorships  into  something  more  like  the  Law  Faculty  of  a 
University,  and  less  like  the  unorganized  lectures  of  a  literary  in¬ 
stitute.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  the  transfer  of 
the  lectures  from  the  various  halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (which  do- 
not  make  particularly  good  lecture-rooms)  to  some  certain  place. 
The  old  hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  some  time  used  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  stands  empty,  and  would  serve  excellently  well.  The 
other  point  of  reform,  which  needs  only  good  will  and  very 
moderate  trouble,  is  the  establishment  of  definite  relations  with 
the  law  schools  of  the  Universities.  Something,  but  not  much, 
is  already  done  in  this  way  as  regards  Cambridge.  But  it  ought 
to  go  much  further.  We  do  not  see,  for  one  thing,  why  the  Civil 
Law  degree  of  Oxford  should  not  dispense  its  holder  from  any 
further  examination  for  a  call  to  the  Bar.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  both  Roman  and  English  law.  The 
standard  is  certainly  higher  than  that  of  the  present  Pass  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  course  of  the  law  school  at 
Oxford,  ending  with  the  Civil  Law  degree,  is  one  which  young 
men  destined  for  the  profession,  and  not  aiming  at  the  highest 
honours  in  the  older  and  more  strictly  academical  studies  of  the 
University,  might  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  follow  more 
than  they  yet  do.  Relations  of  this  kind  with  the  Universities 
would  enable  the  Inns  of  Court  to  increase  their  teaching  staff 
gradually  and  discreetly,  with  more  intimate  knowledge  of  th& 
student’s  needs  than  can  at  present  be  readily  obtained  in  London. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  want  a  dozen  new  lecturers  to  be 
appointed  in  hot  haste.  That  is  the  kind  of  mistaken  show  of 
zeal  of  which  there  has  been  too  much  already.  Another  result, 
and  an  even  more  important  one,  might  be  some  restoration  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  themselves  of  collegiate  life  and  feeling.  Decay  has 
certainly  gone  very  far.  But  there  are  a  few  signs  of  hope,  such  as 
the  new  common-rooms ;  and  closer  contact  with  the  Universities 
might  excite,  as  it  were,  an  induction  current  of  new  life.  If 
there  is  any  question  of  expense  in  improving  our  central  law 
school,  we  have  already  shown  where  saving  may  be  effected. 
Let  us  develop  systematic  teaching,  if  need  be,  by  cutting  down- 
prizes  and  prize  examinations.  They  would  perish  unregretted, 
save  by  the  class  of  students  whom  it  is  least  desirable  to-- 
encourage.  As  a  preliminary  condition  to  serious  improvement 
on  any  of  these  lines,  the  powers  and  discretion  of  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  should  be  freely  enlarged. 


THE  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

HE  dividend  announcements  of  the  London  banks  have 
caused  some  surprise;  they  are  so  much  more  favourable 
than  had  been  expected.  Of  the  six  purely  London  banks,  five 
declare  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago,  and 
one  declares  a  rate  of  dividend  ten  shillings  per  cent,  less  than  the 
rate  declared  for  the  first  half  of  last  year.  This  bank,  however, 
is  small ;  all  the  principal  banks  maintain  the  same  rate  of  dividend 
as  twelve  months  ago.  Of  the  three  Discount  Companies,  again, 
two  declare  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago,  and 
one  distributes  ten  shillings  per  cent,  more  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  Taking  banks  and  Discount  Companies  together, 
therefore,  the  rates  of  dividend  have  been  fully  maintained. 
And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capitals  of  the  banks 
are  larger  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  limited  liability,  the  banks  had  to  increase  their 
capitals.  The  new  capital  has  been  called  up  gradually,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  now  fully  paid,  and  is  receiving  dividends  ; 
while  in  other  cases,  although  not  yet  ranking  for  dividend,  it 
is  receiving  interest.  In  either  case,  taking  the  whole  of  the 
banks  together,  the  amount  of  capital  is  larger  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.  Yet,  as  we  see,  the  banks  have  maintained  their 
rates  of  dividend,  in  spite  of  this  increase  of  capital.  This 
goes  to  counterbalance  the  fact  that  the  balances  carried  forward 
from  the  half-year  just  ended  to  the  half-year  on  which  we  have 
entered  are  smaller  than  the  balances  so  carried  forward 
twelve  months  ago.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  falling-off'  in  the  earning  powers  of  the  banks ; 
for  the  six  months  just  ended  appeared  very  unfavourable  to 
banking  enterprise.  Trade  was  excessively  dull.  From  every 
part  of  the  country  the  reports  have  uniformly  been  of  increasing 
depression.  Some  of  the  greatest  industries  are  in  deep  distress, 
and  everywhere  there  is  slackness  and  a  declining  amount 
of  work  done.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  published  this  week 
prove  that  the  complaints  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  this 
respect  are  not  ill  founded.  So  do  the  traffic  returns  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  ;  and  so,  again,  do  the  returns  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House. 
All  the  statistics  available  in  short  show  that  trade  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  a  year  ago ;  and,  therefore,  one  would  expect  that  the 
requirements  of  trade  for  accommodation  from  bankers  would 
have  been  less.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  falling  off  in  the  actual 
amount  of  trade  done  is  less  than  would  be  supposed  from  the 
universal  complaints  heard  ;  but  that  profits  are  exceedingly  small 
cannot  be  doubted.  And,  as  profits  have  shrunken  greatly,  or 
entirely  disappeared,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  profits  of 
bankers,  who  are  only  auxiliaries  of  trade,  must  also  have  de¬ 
clined.  Again,  speculation  has  been  almost  entirely  absent  during 
the  past  six  months.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Villard  caused  a  convulsion  in  New  York,  which  prepared  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  panic  that  ha3  since 
occurred  there.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  throughout  tins 
six  months  an  extraordinary  depression  in  American  railroad 
securities,  and  speculation  in  that  class  of  security  has  almost 
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entirely  died  out.  At  the  same  time  the  anarchy  in  Egypt,  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  the  operations  of  the  French  in  Tonquin, 
and  since  then  the  ill-feeling  aroused  in  France  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  question,  have  still  further  tended  to  discourage  specula¬ 
tion;  and,  lastly,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  has  caused  an  utter  stagna¬ 
tion  upon  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe.  There  has  therefore 
been  a  much  smaller  demand  on  account  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
accommodation  from  the  hanks  than  there  was  twelve  months 
ago.  With  depressed  trade  and  speculation  in  collapse,  the 
general  anticipation  was  that  the  bank  dividends  would  have  been 
much  smaller  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  Add  to 
all  this  that  the  losses  both  of  traders  and  of  speculators  have 
been  excessively  heavy,  and  one  would  naturally  expect  that  a 
part  of  the  losses  at  least  would  have  fallen  upon  the  banks.  It 
is  true  that  the  number  of  failures  both  in  trade  and  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  surprisingly  small,  but  that  the  losses, 
nevertheless,  have  been  extremely  heavy  is  notorious.  In  wheat, 
in  sugar,  and  indeed  in  most  other  commodities,  the  fall  of 
prices  has  been  very  great,  and  has  led  to  enormous  losses  in 
certain  directions  ;  while  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  American 
railway  securities  has  been  almost  unparalleled  in  so  short  a  time. 
How  is  it  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  these  losses  has  not  fallen 
upon  the  banks,  and  therefore  that  they  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  apply  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  make  good  those  losses  P 
The  reports  of  only  some  of  the  banks  are  yet  before  us,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  therefore  to  speak  with  confidence  of  what 
they  will  all  show.  But  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  half- 
year  has  been  surprisingly  free  from  heavy  losses.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  dividends  have  been  maintained  sufficiently  proves 
that. 

The  reports  already  issued  show  that  there  has  been  some  falling- 
off’  in  earnings,  but  not  much,  and  people  are  naturally  asking  how 
the  banks  have  prospered  so  well  when  trade  has  been  so  depressed. 
The  answer  probably  is  that  there  has  been  a  less  falling  off 
in  the  accommodation  required  from  bankers  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  characteristic  of  the  present  trade  depression  is 
that  the  actual  amount  of  business  done  has  diminished  very 
little  during  the  past  few  years.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
alike  hope  that  the  depression  will  be  very  temporary,  and  will  be 
followed  by  exceedingly  good  times ;  and,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  prosperity  that  is  coming,  they  require 
to  keep  themselves  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  turn. 
Manufacturers  must  keep  their  factories  in  full  working  order, 
and  merchants  must  keep  up  their  staffs,  and  both  alike  must 
maintain  their  credit  with  their  bankers.  Just  now  both 
merchants  and  manufacturers  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they 
can  cover  all  their  expenses  without  looking  for  much  profit  for 
themselves.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  from  the  dividend  announce¬ 
ment  not  alone  of  the  London,  but  also  of  the  provincial  banks, 
that  bankers  at  present  are  absorbing  almost  the  whole  profit  on 
such  trade  as  is  being  done.  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  iuterest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short  loan 
market  was  fairly  good  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  only  since  the  beginning  of  April  that  the  rate  of  discount  in 
London  has  fallen  very  low.  During  the  first  three  months, 
therefore,  the  banks  did  fairly  well,  and  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money  since  has  been  rather  favourable  to  them 
than  otherwise.  They  were  able  in  the  first  quarter  to  dis¬ 
count  bills  running  for  three,  four,  or  six  months  at  high 
rates,  and  since  then  they  have  been  able  to  borrow  money 
at  very  low  rates.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  business  done  by  banks  is  really  not  regulated  by 
the  Bank  of  England  official  rate  of  discount.  That  rate  of 
discount  does  regulate  the  rate  charged  by  other  banks  and  dis¬ 
count  houses  to  bankers  and  firms  of  very  high  standing  ;  but  the 
bills  of  mercantile  houses  which  may  be  perfectly  solvent  but  still 
have  not  very  high  credit  are  discounted  at  special  rates ;  while 
advances  made  upon  bills  of  lading  and  the  like  are  generally 
charged  at  high  rates.  Moreover,  the  London  banks  do  a  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  the  suburbs  and  the  West-End  at  rates 
entirely  unregulated  by  the  official  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  the  West-End,  and  in  all  the  suburbs,  for  example,  they  do  a 
large  business  with  shopkeepers  and  others,  whom  they  generally 
charge  five  per  cent.,  whatever  the  official  Bank  of  England  rate 
may  be.  And  to  private  customers  also  the  five  per  cent,  rate  is 
rarely  departed  from,  however  cheap  money  may  be  in  the  City. 
Up  to  the  present,  then,  the  depression  in  trade  has  not  had  as 
much  effect  in  diminishing  the  earnings  of  the  banks  as  might 
have  been  expected.  If  it  goes  on  much  longer,  it  will  tell 
heavily.  In  the  half-year  that  we  have  now  entered  upon  the 
value  of  money  is  exceedingly  low ;  and  should  it  continue 
so  to  the  end  the  profits  of  the  bauks  must  be  small.  But  hitherto 
the  various  reasons  we  have  pointed  out  have  enabled  the  banks 
to  make  very  handsome  profits. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  the  dividend  announce¬ 
ments  is  the  apparent  immunity  of  the  banks  from  bad  debts. 
How  have  they  managed  to  escape  all  the  losses  that  have  fallen 
upon  traders  and  upon  speculators  ?  The  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  that  merchants,  speculators,  and  bankers  have  been  more 
careful  during  the  speculative  period  from  1880  to  1882  than  they 
generally  got  credit  for.  The  losses  since  that  have  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  traders  and  speculators  have  been  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  both  securities  and  commodities.  Those  securities 
and  commodities  were,  to  a  large  extent,  bought  by  means  of 
money  borrowed  from  the  banks ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that,  as 
long  as  the  borrowers  were  not  called  upon  to  repay  their  loans,  or 


to  sell  the  commodities  or  securities,  losses  were  represented  on 
paper  merely.  It  would  seem  that  merchants  and  speculators 
alike  were  moderate  in  their  enterprises  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
They  not  only  kept  well  within  their  credit,  but  they  had  a  large 
reserve  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  pledge.  When  prices  fell 
and  the  banks  looked  to  them  for  further  security,  they  were  able 
to  draw  upon  this  reserve  and  to  satisfy  the  banks.  In  this 
way  the  loans  made  two  or  three  years  ago  have  been  kept  going; 
the  banks  have  sufficient  security  to  satisfy  them  that  their 
ventures  are  safe,  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  earning  a  hand¬ 
some  interest  upon  those  old  loans.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that, 
although  speculation  has  ceased,  speculators  are  keeping  going 
speculations  on  which  they  engaged  some  years  ago,  and  are  pay¬ 
ing  to  the  banks  heavy  interest  for  the  large  loans  then  made.  If 
the  speculators  and  merchants  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 
borrow  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  their  credit,  when  the  fall  in 
prices  came  the  banks  would  have  had  to  do  what  the  New  York 
banks  did  a  little  while  ago,  to  sell  the  commodities  and  securities 
pledged  to  them,  because  of  insufficient  security.  But  as  the 
borrowers  were  able  to  give  all  the  security  needed,  the  banks 
have  not  been  driven  to  this  alternative,  and  thus  there  has  been 
no  panic  here  in  London,  nor  even  any  serious  alarm.  If  the 
coming  harvest  turns  out  as  good  as  it  is  expected  to  be,  and  if  then 
there  is  a  revival  of  confidence,  there  will  certainly  be  a  consider¬ 
able  rise  of  prices  both  in  securities  and  commodities  ;  and  as  soon 
as  prices  rise,  those  who  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  banks  will 
be  able  to  sell  without  loss  to  themselves,  and  the  banks  will  thus 
find  themselves  once  more  free.  Of  course,  if  the  present  want  of 
confidence  continues  it  will  be  otherwise.  Then  it  may  be  that  the 
banks  will  find  that  many  of  the  debts  which  they  now  treat  as 
good  are  utterly  bad,  and  that  in  future  years  they  will  have  to 
face  heavy  losses.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  the  extreme 
want  of  coufidence  now  existing  will  last  much  longer.  Since  the 
banks  have  been  able  to  continue  their  accommodation  to  their 
customers  up  to  the  present,  they  will  be  able  to  continue  it 
longer ;  and  every  day  that  passes  without  any  untoward  accident 
tends  to  make  people  forget  the  losses  of  the  past,  and  to  perceive 
that  the  alarm  into  they  were  thrown  was  unfounded.  Gradually, 
then,  confidence  will  revive,  and  with  a  revival  of  confidence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  existing  prices  of  sound  dividend-paving 
securities  and  of  commodities  that  are  always  in  demand  by 
consumers  are  too  low.  When  this  is  perceived  the  difficulties  of 
traders  and  speculators  will  disappear,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
banks  in  not  precipitating  a  crisis  will  be  rewarded. 


CONCERTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

THE  fifth  and  final  meeting  this  season  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis’s 
Beethoven  recitals  was  held  at  Prince’s  Hall  on  Saturday,  the 
extent  of  the  pianist’s  progress  being  marked  by  the  performance 
of  the  sonata  for  piano  and  horn  (Op.  17).  With  this  composition 
Mme.  Yiard-Louis  may  be  said  to  have  conducted  her  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  pianoforte  works  to  the  year  1799,  though  not  with 
absolute  chronological  sequence.  Many  of  Beethoven’s  com¬ 
positions  remained  unnumbered  for  years,  and  several  belong  to 
the  period  indicated.  Among  them  are  the  two  early  sonatas 
(Op.  49)  and  the  twelve  variations  for  piano  and  violoncello  on  an 
air  from  the  Zauberjibte  (Op.  66).  Special  interest  attaches  to 
the  sonata  (Op.  17),  on  account  of  the  instrumental  combination 
being  unique  in  Beethoven’s  works,  and  because  of  the  composer's 
share  in  its  execution  and  its  great  popularity.  Beethoven  must 
have  been  partial  to  it,  as  he  frequently  played  it,  and  without  the 
score ;  while  on  its  production  it  received  the  unusual  honour  of  an 
encore.  An  excellent  rendering  of  this  charming  duet  was  given 
by  Mme.  Yiard-Louis  and  Herr  Stennebruggen.  Of  superior 
interest,  however,  was  the  execution  of  the  quiutett  for  piano  and 
wind  (Op.  16),  in  which  the  pianist  received  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lazarus,  clarionet,  Mr.  Malsch,  oboe,  Mr.  Mann,  horn,  and 
M.  Wotton,  bassoon.  This  fine  work  was  first  heard  at  a  concert 
given  by  Schuppanzigh,  the  Falstaff  of  Beethoven's  Vienna  circle, 
in  1797,  and  too  seldom  finds  a  place  in  modem  concerts.  With 
so  fortunate  a  combination  of  artists,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  admirable  delicacy  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
beautiful  composition,  which  so  curiously  abounds  in  Mozart-like 
characteristics.  The  second  movement,  with  its  suave  but  mournful 
initial  subject  and  exquisite  melodic  charm,  received  the  most 
expressive  and  finished  execution  of  all  the  parts.  The  programme 
included  also  the  two  pianoforte  sonatas  (Op.  14)  in  E  major  and 
G  major,  the  former  a  singular  instance  of  the  occasional  lapse  of 
genius  into  something  like  dulness.  The  effect  of  the  latter  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  distracting  competition  of  a  barrel-organ 
outside,  a  nuisance  that  threatens  to  make  morning  concerts  at 
Prince’s  Hall  impossible  in  the  future,  so  greatly  does  it  increase. 
The  street  organist  seems  particularly  to  affect  the  purlieus  of 
Jermyn  Street,  and  is  at  no  time  so  energetic  as  during  a  Beethoven 
recital.  The  vocalist,  Miss  Wilmers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
Sloper,  gave  a  selection  of  songs  that  included  the  pathetic 
“  Seufzer  eines  Ungeliebten,”  in  good  style  but  with  slight  range 
of  expression. 

The  concerts  of  Mme.  Saintou-Dolby’s  Yocal  Academy  afford 
striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of  a  system  that  is  not  merely 
concerned  with  the  perfecting  of  young  voices  in  the  more 
mechanical  attributes  of  vocaliz  ition.  The  advantages  of  a  school 
of  training  that  is  truly  artistic,  presided  over  by  an  eminent 
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artist,  were  strikingly  displayed  in  several  instances  at  the 
concert  at  Steinway  Hall  last  week.  As  hitherto,  the  programme 
was  not  entrusted  solely  to  pupils  actually  under  Mine.  Sainton- 
Dolby’s  tuition,  hut  was  shared  by  old  pupils  and  members  of  the 
profession.  The  soloists  generally  acquitted  themselves  with 
remarkable  freedom  from  the  defects  of  amateurs,  and  several 
evinced  in  the  more  dramatic  numbers  powers  of  expression  not 
always  associated  with  technical  perfection.  Nothing  is  more 
distressing  than  to  hear  operatic  excerpts  given  with  accurate 
intonation,  and  even  with  expressive  phrasing',  yet  unanimated 
by  the  slightest  dramatic  fervour.  True  as  it  is  that  the 
growth  of  the  artistic  nature  is  in  a  great  measure  an 
evolution,  and  that  no  teaching  can  transform  the  possessor 
of  a  voice  into  an  artist,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  combined 
precept  and  example  of  a  great  artist  is  of  powerful  influence 
in  awakening  latent  unsuspected  force.  The  original  impress 
of  such  teaching  is  very  clearly  discernible  in  most  singers,  and 
the  original  shaping  influence  that  determines  style  is  never 
finally  dissipated.  Excellent  promise  was  displayed  in  the  distinc¬ 
tive  and  finished  delivery  of  an  air  from  Torquato  Tasso ,  by  Miss 
Amy  Foster,  in  Miss  Hilda  Coward’s  rendering  of  the  Jewel  song 
from  Faust,  in  Miss  Fanny  Moody’s  admirable  singing  ofBerthold 
Tours's  “Only  love  can  tell,”  and  “Non  mi  dir,”  from  Don 
Giovanni,  and  in  other  operatic  selections  by  Miss  Florence  New 
and  Miss  Helen  Killik.  Some  part-singing,  conducted  by  M. 
Sainton,  was  of  unusual  quality ;  Marschner’s  “  Nymphs  in  the 
Rhine,”  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s  “  Distant  Bells  ”  and  “  Come, 
Sisters,  come,”  were  sung  with  perfect  precision  and  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  graduation  of  light  and  shade. 

Herr  Carl  Weber  provided  a  well- varied  programme  of  modern 
music  for  his  pianoforte  recital  at  Prince's  Hall  last  week.  In 
rendering  Schumann’s  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien  the  pianist’s 
sympathetic  style  was  admirably  in  accord  with  his  subject,  of 
which  he  gave  an  expressive  and  eloquent  version;  equally  satis¬ 
factory  was  his  playing  of  two  preludes  by  Stephen  Heller  and 
Levy’s  very  attractive  Nuit  Venitienne.  Schiitt’s  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  which  formed  the  chief  item  of  the  concert,  was  less  evenly 
rendered  ;  it  is  a  composition  abounding  in  fine  passages,  occasion¬ 
ally  instinct  with  real  power  and  inspiration,  yet  is  unimpressive 
by  reason  of  the  debilitating  difl'useness  so  characteristic  of  modern 
compositions.  Mr.  Bernard  Lane  sang  with  finished  expression  Mr. 
Cowen’s  delightful  song  “  The  Old  and  the  Young  Marie  ”  ;  and 
some  unaccompanied  duets  by  Holstein  were  given  by  the  Misses 
Layton,  with  the  charm  and  effect  that  owe  their  power  to  the 
most  perfect  vocalization  rather  than  to  natural  vocal  endowments. 

At  St.  James's  Hall  Mr.  Frederic  Maccabe  has  combined  a 
diverting  assortment  of  his  clever  character  impersonations  with 
a  display  of  ventriloquism.  The  merits  of  the  former  as  portrayed 
in  the  entertainment  “Begone,  dull  Care  ”  are  familiar  enough. 
Despite  Mr.  Maccabe’s  long  absence  in  other  countries,  their  force 
and  freshness  have  not  suffered  in  the  interim.  As  a  biloquist 
Mr.  Maccabe’s  powers  are  very  considerable,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  ingenious  fashion ;  he  scorns  all  adventitious  aids,  and 
produces  really  surprising  effects  in  the  open  view  of  a  critical 
audience.  Chief  among  his  impersonations  is  his  presentment  of 
the  modern  troubadour,  the  most  vivid  figure  conceivable,  ab¬ 
solutely  reproducing  Hood’s  graphic  portrait  of  the  street  singer, 
“  with  the  iron  throat  and  ragged  coat  ”  who  sang  for  posterity. 
Mr.  Maccabe’s  singing,  however,  is  not  productive  of  the  like 
effect;  for,  though  his  voice  completely  fills  the  house,  it  does  not 
empty  it. 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 

THE  most  interesting  event  at  the  Bibury  Club  races  was  the 
dead-heat  between  the  most  famous  professional  and  amateur 
jockeys  in  the  world.  Only  1 1  to  8  was  laid  against  the  horse 
ridden  by  Archer,  while  6  to  i  was  laid  against  Mr.  A.  Coventry’s 
mount.  There  were  five  other  starters,  and  the  course  was  over 
one  mile.  Archer  and  Mr.  Coventry  waited  until  reaching  the 
rails,  when  they  began  to  draw  up  to  the  leaders,  and  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  came  away  as  if  locked  together.  It  was  a  splendid 
race,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  to  choose  between  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  professional  and  the  amateur.  In  the  deciding 
heat  Archer  made  all  the  running,  and  won  very  easily  by  half  a 
length.  Energy  could  not  make  Geheimniss  gallop  in  the  race 
for  the  Stockbridge  Cup.  Including  her  subsequent  walks  over  at 
Newmarket,  this  mare  has  now  won  six  races  this  season.  The 
Northumberland  Plate  was  rather  unexpectedly  won  by  Law- 
minster,  who  is  in  form  this  year  :  but  his  weight  was  too  much 
for  him,  a  week  later,  in  the  Cumberland  Plate,  when  he  was 
beaten  a  length  by  Mr.  Jardine’s  Newton.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  Northumberland  Plate  there  was  some  interesting  two- 
year-old  racing  at  Stockbridge.  The  Duke  of  Portland’s  Langwell 
and  Lord  Alington’s  Match  Girl  came  out  for  the  Post  Sweep- 
stakes.  Now  Langwell  had  started  first  favourite  for  the 
New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  but  he  had  been  unplaced  to  Melton  ; 
while  Match  Girl  had  run  second,  within  half  a  length  of 
the  winner.  Yet  backers  would  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
this  running,  and  they  adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  making  a 
favourite  of  Langwell,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  public 
form.  They  were  well  and  deservedly  punished  for  their  pains, 
as  their  favourite  was  beaten  below  the  distance,  although  he  had 
Archer  on  his  back,  and  Cannon  won  easily  by  three  lengths  with 
Match  Girl.  The  winner  is  by  Plebeian,  out  of  Fusee,  who,  it 


will  be  remembered,  was  the  dam  of  St.  Blaise.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster's  White  Nun,  by  Hermit,  won  the  Troy  Stakes 
very  easily ;  but,  like  her  late  half-sister,  Spectre,  she  showed  a 
good  deal  of  temper,  which  does  not  promise  well  for  her  future, 
although  she  is  evidently  a  very  fast  filly.  The  Ilurstbourne 
Stakes  brought  out  Lord  Alington's  Stella  colt,  now  named 
Luminary,  who  won  a  Biennial  at  Ascot,  Grecian  Bride,  the 
winner  of  the  Stanley  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and  Present  Times,  the 
winner  of  the  Royal  Stakes  at  Windsor.  This  colt  had  been  a 
bad  third  to  Grecian  Bride  in  the  Stanley  Stakes  at  Epsom. 
Archer  dashed  away  at  once  with  Luminary,  and  won  very  easily  by 
two  lengths.  On  the  same  day,  at  Newcastle,  Laverock,  who 
had  been  second  to  Present  Times  at  Windsor,  was  second 
again  to  Albert,  to  whom  he  was  giving  1 5  lbs.  in  the  Seaton 
Delaval  Stakes,  after  a  fine  race,  won  by  a  head  only.  Melton, 
Luminary,  and  Present  Times  met  again  in  the  valuable  July 
Stakes,  at  Newmarket.  Besides  these,  Petersham,  a  colt  by 
Galopin  that  had  never  run  before  in  public,  was  thought  to  have 
a  slight  chance,  as  also  was  Donatello,  a  remarkably  good-looking 
colt  by  Doncaster,  who  began  well  by  winning  a  couple  of  races  at 
Chester  and  then  disappointed  his  backers  at  Ascot,  when  they 
had  laid  2  to  1  on  him.  Luminary,  who  was  ridden  by  Webb, 
made  all  the  running.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  Melton  and  Present 
Times  went  up  to  him,  and  many  people  thought  they  would  both 
beat  him  ;  but  he  came  again  very  gamely,  and,  after  a  struggle 
with  Melton,  he  won  by  a  head.  Present  Times,  who  looked 
light  in  bis  flanks,  finished  badly.  Luminary  is  wonderfully 
muscular  for  a  two-year-old,  and  his  great  power  gives  him  an 
advantage  over  his  contemporaries  in  a  tiring  finish.  He  cost 
500k  when  a  foal,  but  in  his  two  races  he  has  won  2,409k  for 
his  owner.  After  the  July  Stakes,  Insignia,  who  belongs  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  owner  of  St.  Gatien,  was  made  a  strong 
favourite  for  a  two-year-old  sweepstakes.  This  filly  had  won  three 
races,  but  now  she  was  beaten  by  Eurasian  easily,  although  by  a 
neck  only.  After  the  race  Mr.  Hammond  gave  1,000  guineas 
for  the  winner,  who  is  by  Camballo.  This  colt  was  by  no 
means  universally  admired,  but  Mr.  Hammond  evidently  considers 
him  a  flyer  from  his  form  with  Insignia;  yet  ou  the  Friday,  with 
Archer  on  his  back,  he  was  unplaced  for  the  Princess  of  Wales’s 
Cup,  which  was  won  by  Bird  of  Freedom,  whose  only  other  per¬ 
formance  had  been  to  win  a  maiden  plate  at  Sandown.  The  great 
novelty  of  the  July  Meeting  was  the  Arab  race.  Eight  horses 
started ;  the  distance  was  two  miles,  and  the  stakes  (including 
took  given  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt)  were  worth  650k  Dictator, 
the  first  favourite,  had  won  the  Bombay  Derby,  and  Kismet  had 
also  shown  good  form  in  India.  Most  of  the  starters  had  lately 
been  undergoing  preparations  under  English  professional  trainers, 
who  appeared  to  hold  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  charges.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  doubted  whether  an 
allowance  of  5  st.  would  have  put  his  Arab  on  an  equality  with 
an  English  plater.  The  Arabs  were  ridden  by  some  of  the  best- 
known  jockeys.  Archer  had  no  mount,  but  Cannon,  C.  Wood, 
Martin,  Webb,  S.  Loates,  Barrett,  Goater,  and  Nightingale  were 
riding.  The  race  was  won  by  Admiral  Trvon’s  Asil,  a  three-year- 
old,  about  14  hands  and  3  inches  high.  The  finish  was  an 
exceedingly  poor  one.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  three  crack 
jockeys — Archer,  Cannon,  and  Wood — rode  for  the  Midsummer 
Stakes  on  Hermitage,  Kinsky,  and  Yanko,  and  they  finished  in 
the  above  order.  Odds  had  been  laid  on  Kinsky,  but  Archer  won 
by  a  neck  on  Hermitage. 

Match  Girl  was  made  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes,  which  she  would  probably  have  won  had  she  not  fallen 
lame  on  her  way  down  to  the  post.  As  it  was,  the  race  was  won 
by  Child  of  the  Mist,  who  had  been  three  lengths  behind 
Luminary  at  Ascot.  Langwell  was  now  half  a  length  behind 
him,  and  Present  Times  was  unplaced.  This  running  tended 
much  to  the  glorification  of  Luminary  and  Melton.  A  curious 
thing  happened  on  the  Friday  in  a  Selling  Plate  for  two-year-olds. 
Goldstone,  a  colt  by  Rosicrucian,  won  the  race  so  easily  that  he 
was  purchased  for  1,150  guineas,  of  which  his  owner  would  only 
get  500 k  ;  and  as  the  balance,  according  to  the  rules  of  racing,  had 
to  be  divided  between  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  and  the  fund, 
the  winner  only  won  160 k,  while  the  second  horse  received  rather 
more  than  double  that  sum.  It  must  have  been  mortifying  to  the 
owner  of  the  winner  to  lose  his  horse  for  less  than  half  his  value, 
and  he  can  scarcely  have  known  before  the  race  what  a  smart  colt 
he  possessed.  Marmora,  the  first  favourite,  had  previously  won 
two  races,  but  she  only  ran  third,  a  neck  behind  the  dam  by 
Martyrdom  filly,  who  was  four  lengths  behind  the  winner. 
Goldstone  only  cost  100  guineas  as  a  yearling,  which  was  exactly 
the  amount  of  his  sire’s  fee.  None  of  the  Arabs  came  out  for  the 
race  in  which  they  were  to  receive  an  allowance  of  two  stone. 
Apart  from  the  two-year-old  racing  and  the  sale  of  Lord  F almouth’s 
breeding  stud,  the  July  Meeting  was  exceptionally  dull.  For¬ 
tunately  the  weather  did  much  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  sport. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  racing  season  has  been  the 
sale  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  stud.  The  sale  of  the  twenty-four  horses 
in  training  in  the  spring  for  upwards  of  36,000  guiueas  perhaps 
created  more  excitement  than  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  breeding 
stud  for  75,440  guineas  ;  but  in  many  respects  the  latter  sale  was 
the  most  interesting.  Hitherto  the  first  sale  of  the  Middle  Park 
Stud  had  been  the  greatest  sale  of  thoroughbred  breeding  stock 
ever  known ;  but,  although  the  contents  of  Lord  Falmouth’s 
stud  farm  did  not  bring  in  anything  like  the  proceeds  of  the 
I  Middle  Park  sale  (upwards  of  120,000k),  their  averages  far  sur- 
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passed  those  of  Middle  Park.  The  average  of  i  ,460  guineas  apiece  for 
thirty-four  mares  and  foals  obtained  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale  was 
something  enormous,  considering  that  there  were  mares  seventeen 
years  old  and  foals  under  three  months  old.  In  averaging  but  very 
little  more  than  the  mares  and  foals,  the  stallions  may  be  said  to 
have  sold  badly;  but  the  yearlings  averaged  over  1,140  guineas  each, 
a  return  which  had  never  been  reached  before  over  so  many  lots. 
Then,  when  we  look  at  the  entire  sale  of  Lord  Falmouth’s 
thoroughbred  stock,  consisting  of  79  lots,  and  consider  that  they 
brought  in  an  average  return  of- upwards  of  1.400  guineas 
each,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  racing  world.  When  Hermit’s  dam  fetched  2,000 
guineas  some  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a  prodigious  price, 
and  the  2,500  guineas  given  for  Anderida  was  thought  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  but  now  we  had  Spinaway  fetching  5,500  guineas,  Wheel 
of  Fortune  5,000,  Jannette  and  Cantiniere  over  4,000  guineas 
apiece,  and  three  other  mares  3,000  or  more.  According  to  the 
Morning  Post,  Lord  Falmouth  gave  2,000 1.  for  Cantiniere,  1,000/. 
for  Mavis,  who  fetched  3,000/.,  and  1,000/.  for  Palmflower,  who 
fetched  3,800/.  We  merely  mention  this  in  order  to  show  what 
excellent  judgment  Lord  Falmouth  used  in  choosing  his  mares. 
The  1,300  guineas  given  for  Jannette’s  foal,  under  three  months 
old,  was  the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  foal.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  if  a  yearling  fetched  3,000  guineas  it  was  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season,  but  two  yearlings  brought  in  that  sum  at  the 
Mere  worth  sale,  and  two  others  sold  for  between  two  and  three 
thousand  each.  In  these  bad  times  people  have  so  little  money 
that  land  is  a  drug  in  the  market ;  foreigners  are  allowed  to  buy 
our  works  of  art,  and  pictures  are  selling  at  a  ruinous  deprecia¬ 
tion  ;  yet  racing  stock,  at  any  rate  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sales,  has 
been  selling  higher  than  it  has  ever  sold  before,  and  only  two  of 
the  more  valuable  mares  in  the  Mereworth  stud  were  purchased 
by  foreigners.  In  further  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Turf,  we 
may  notice  that  the  gross  receipts  last  year  at  Epsom  Grand  Stand 
over  six  days’  racing  exceeded  26,000 /.  Assuredly  the  bad  times 
do  not  affect  racing. 

In  comparison  with  the  sale  of  the  Mereworth  stud,  others  ap¬ 
pear  insignificant,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  stock 
of  two  sires,  of  whom  much  is  expected,  have  come  into  the 
market  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Among  the  Marden  Deer 
Park  yearlings  were  several  by  Beaudesert,  the  best  of  which  went 
for  400  guineas,  and  the  Beenham  House  yearling  sale  introduced 
the  stock  of  the  famous  Robert  the  Devil,  two  of  them  making  850 
guineas  each — a  very  high  price  for  the  produce  of  an  untried  stal¬ 
lion.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  yearlings  sold  very  well  last  week,  averaging  but 
little  under  1,000  guineas  each.  Sir  John  Willoughby  gave  2,000 
for  an  own  sister  to  Queen  Adelaide,  which  was  considered  by 
some  good  judges  to  have  more  bone  and  better  feet  than  her 
famous  sister,  and  to  be  equally  srood-looking.  The  stock  of 
Hermit  have  been  keeping  up  their  prices  this  season,  but  they 
have  been  beaten,  in  individual  cases,  by  those  of  Galopin, 
Cremorne,  and  Kisber.  At  the  sale  of  the  Mereworth  yearlings, 
five  by  Galopin  made  the  enormous  average  of  2,440  guineas 
apiece.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  returns  of 
several  sales  of  yearlings  have  been  lower  than  usual,  and  the 
tendency  at  present  appears  to  be  to  give  extravagant  sums  for 
well-made  stock  of  running  strains,  and  to  neglect  second-rate  stock 
altogether. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  see  a  good  horse  crushed  out  of  a  race  by 
excessive  weight ;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  see  an  example  of  fine 
handicapping.  On  Wednesday  last  there  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  a  handicap  in  the  Liverpool  Cup,  when  the  wonderful  mare 
Florence  and  the  moderate  plater  John  Jones  were  brought  within 
a  neck  of  each  other,  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  by  2  st.  7  lbs.  The 
public  was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  the  race  to  be  a  certainty  for 
the  mare,  and  laying  2  to  1  on  her ;  for  Woodburn  made  very 
strong  running  on  John  Jones,  leading  by  many  lengths  during  a 
great  part  of  the  race,  and  thus  causing  every  ounce  of  the 
favourite’s  weight  to  tell  upon  her;  and  although  Florence,  who 
was  ridden  by  Archer,  almost  caught  him,  he  won  by  a  neck  at 
the  post.  Two  stone  and  a  half  is  an  immense  allowance  for  one 
horse  to  give  to  another  of  its  own  age,  and  Florence’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  greatly  to  her  credit.  Her  defeat  was  another  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  racing  maxim,  “  Weight  will  tell.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PREACHERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AT  BASILE* 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  Refor¬ 
mation  on  the  changes  of  religion  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  writers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  as  well  as  by  commentators  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  clergy  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  after  having  been  slightly  modified 
and  altered  from  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  the  year  1552.  This 
is  in  part  owing  to  these  writers  having  taken  no  notice  of  the 
numerous  publications  of  the  earlier  years  of  Edward’s  reign, 

*  The  answere  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  at  Basile  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  administration  and  use  of  the  holy  Supper  of  our  Lord 
agaynst  the  abhomination  of  the  Bopish  Masse.  Translated  out  of  Latin 
into  Englishe  by  George  Bancrafte.  1548. 


which  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  changes 
introduced  first  in  the  Prayer-Book  authorized  to  be  used  in 
1 549,  an(l  in  that  further  development  which  characterizes  the 
second  Prayer-Book  which  came  out  in  1552,  and  which  had  a 
short-lived  existence  of  a  few  months,  during  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  used.  There  is,  indeed,  this  excuse  for  the 
general  ignorance  that  prevails  concerning  these  works — namely, 
that  they  are  so  very  scarce  that  very  few  copies  exist  of  any  of 
them,  whilst  some  are  absolutely  unique,  and  to  be  met  with  only 
at  Lambeth,  or  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Bodleian  Library, 
as  it  may  chance. 

We  have  undertaken  to  introduce  to  our  readers  one  of  these 
works,  which  was  first  published  in  the  year  1 548,  and  of  which 
we  have  seen  a  copy  at  Lambeth,  numbered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Maitland  among  the  scarce  books  kept  together  in  one  comer  of 
the  Library  as  xxxi.  9,  12.  We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say  there  is  no  other  copy  in  existence ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  of 
this  date  which  we  have  seen.  There  is,  however,  another 
edition  of  the  following  year,  printed  by  the  same  printers,  a  copy 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Tanner  Collection  in  the  Bodleian 
(xxxix.  7),  without  a  title.  The  book  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by 
Lowndes,  but  both  editions  are  duly  chronicled  by  Dibdin  in  his 
edition  of  Ames  ;  and  if  it  is  remembered  that  books  of  that  period 
were  not  issued  without  a  permission  from  the  Government — that 
is  to  say,  from  Somerset  and  the  Council — we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  overrating  its  importance  in  connexion  with  the  projected 
changes  of  religion.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the 
religious  publications  of  the  day  were  of  the  Zuinglian  school, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  teach¬ 
ing  as  represented  by  Cranmer.  In  many  points,  of  course,  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  two  schools,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  condemnation  of  the  Popish  Mass,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  so  many  of  these  volumes. 

The  volume  we  have  in  hand  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
those  which  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  Prayer-Book  of  1 549, 
and  then  for  that  of  1552 ;  for  it  was  only  in  1552,  after  its  second 
publication,  that  some  of  its  suggestions  could  safely  be  carried 
out.  It  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William  Seres  cum  gratia 
et  privilegio  ad  impriinendum  solum. 

The  first  four  leaves  are  occupied  by  the  preface,  in  which  George 
Bancrafte  addresses  “  the  right  worshipful  and  his  singular  good 
master  Silvester  Butler.”  In  it  the  writer  first  explains  his  view 
of  the  sacraments,  which  is  exactly  the  Swiss  doctrine  that  they 
are  “  externe  signs  and  tokens  of  such  gifts  as  God  hath  and  doth 
daily  work  in  us,”  and  that  “  in  eating  and  drinking  people  are  put 
in  remembrance  that  they  are  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head  ”  ;  and  here,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  Latin  treatise  had  not  in¬ 
dulged  sufficiently  in  reviling  the  Roman  priesthood,  he  inserts 
some  abuse  on  his  own  account,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

The  belly  bishops  of  Babilon,  the  Romish  Anti-Christ,  have  annulled, 
extirpated,  and  clean  abolished  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  use  of  the 
Apostles  ....  and  have  of  their  own  brain  excogitated,  devised,  and 
brought  into  the  Church  a  new  and  strange  ordinance  ....  which  is  as 
contrary  to  Christ’s  will  and  purpose,  touching  that  blessed  Supper  as 
heaven  to  earth,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  death,  and  they  call  it  the  blessed 
Masse,  but  it  may  be  truly  called  devilish  masking,  for  men’s  eyes  are 
masked  that  they  cannot  see  the  truth. 

A  little  after  he  writes : — “  My  pen  abborretb  to  write  what 
ducking,  kneeling,  licking,  kissing  or  crossing,  and  breathing,  these 
devil’s  apes  have  devised  in  thewhorish  mass,”  and  concludes  his 
preface  with  giving  as  a  reason  for  having  translated  the  treatise 
into  English,  that  in  it  will  be  found  that  “  the  true  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  also  the  devilish  patching  of'the  Popish  Mass,  is  in 
few  words,  lively  declared,”  and  further  stating  his  object  to  he 
“  that  these  things  may  shortly  be  reformed,  that  the  poor  flock  of 
Christ  be  no  more  deceived  with  such  crafty  conveyance  to  keep 
them  in  continual  blindness  for  lucre’s  sake,  to  the  great  danger  of 
their  souls  and  pernicious  derogation  of  God’s  glory,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever.  Amen.” 

Now  a  casual  reader  in  the  nineteenth  century  might  see  in  all  this 
nothing  hut  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  individual  writer  who  allowed 
himself  to  he  carried  away  by  his  prej  udices  into  the  use  of  intem¬ 
perate  language.  But  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the  specimen 
we  have  given  of  the  teaching  of  this  volume  may  he  matched  in 
a  considerable  number  of  other  controversial  publications  of  the 
period,  and  that  all  these  publications  were  not  only  allowed,  hut 
licensed  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  i.e.  by  Somerset  and  the 
Council,  who  were  quite  content  to  make  what  profit  they  could 
for  their  purpose  of  entirely  destroying  the  old  religion  without 
making  themselves  responsible  for  the  violence  of  the  language, 
which,  though  it  might  serve  to  encourage  some  in  joining  with 
them  in  their  project  of  destruction,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
frighten  others  who  were  not  prepared  for  so  advanced  a  form  of 
Protestantism. 

The  tone  of  the  treatise  itself  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that 
of  the  translator’s  preface.  The  writers,  speaking  always  in  the 
plural  number,  profess  to  explain  to  the  magistrates  of  Basle  what 
their  faith  really  is,  with  a  view  to  creating  unity  and  concord  in 
the  city,  now  that  they  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  them 
that  the  Mass  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  detestable  abomination 
and  a  devilish  idolatry,  because  it  was  never  ordained  of 
Christ,  as  is  evident  from  Scripture,  which  is  the  touchstone  by 
which  all  doctrine  must  be  proved;  and,  if  it  bad  been  so  ordained, 
has  been  so  abused  as  to  become  a  blasphemous  and  heinous 
abomination  before  God.  But,  though  professing  their  entire 
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adherence  to  Scripture,  they  recognize  their  inability  to  justify  their 
own  method  of  administering  the  sacrament  by  Scripture  prece¬ 
dent,  and  so  they  provide  for  this  by  observing  that  it  will  not  do 
to  press  the  exact  letter  of  Scripture  too  far,  as,  for  instance,  as 
regards  the  time  of  administration,  which  was  the  evening ;  whereas 
their  custom  was  to  celebrate  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
again,  as  to  the  posture,  which  was  sitting,  whereas  the  more  con¬ 
venient  plan  is  to  receive  before  dinner  in  a  standing  posture.  The 
chief  thing  always  to  be  remembered  was  that  Christ  did  abhor 
all  extern  and  outward  pomps,  using  nothing  but  bread  and 
wine  and  the  word.  Speaking  of  the  words  of  institution,  they 
say:— 

By  these  words  the  bread  and  wine  are  made  the  sacrament  and  holy 
tokens  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  these  words  offer  to  us  the  promises  of  a 
joyful  Gospel  which,  if  we  receive  with  a  true  faith,  we  eat  spiritually  in 
spirit  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  anti  thereby  obtain  life  eternal. 

They  next  proceed  to  object  to  what  they  call  “  princely  decora¬ 
tions  of  vestures,”  and  also  to  the  theory  of  the  necessity  of  a  priest¬ 
hood,  of  which  they  complain  that  their  adversaries  “believe  and 
labour  to  persuade  others  that,  by  the  bishop’s  anointing,  a  mark  is 
printed  on  their  souls,  whereby  they  are  made  of  greater  authority 
than  angels  or  S.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  yea,  and  this  mark,  they  say, 
can  by  no  means  be  put  away.”  In  entire  consistency  with  this 
view  they  afterwards  add  that  there  are  no  priests,  but  every 
Christian  man  is  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  a  priest,  to  pray,  to 
give  thanks  and  praise  to  God,  because  it  is  said,  “  Ye  are  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,”  there  being  no  necessity  for  special 
priests,  because  “  God  will  always  raise  up  some  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  this  office.” 

After  stating  their  objections  to  a  priesthood  of  any  kind,  they 
pass  on  to  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  manners  and  morals  of  priests, 
of  whom  they  allege  that 

If  reward  be  promised  they  are  ready  to  sing  mass,  but  if  no  reward 
come,  then  will  they  neither  sing  nor  say  ;  for  no  penny,  no  paternoster. 

On  the  next  page  we  have  the  following : — 

Here  we  omit  and  pass  over  their  filthy  whoredom,  continual  hate, 
malicious  envy,  unfruitful  idleness,  and  other  abominations  which  make 
them  reprovable  both  before  God  and  man,  and  through  this  their  ungodly 
conversation  all  men  for  the  most  part  are  driven  from  the  true  service  of 
God.  A  man  therefore  cannot  think  how  much  God  abhorreth  them  and 
their  deeds. 

Whilst  professing,  however,  to  omit  and  pass  over  these  things,  they 
recur  to  them  again  and  again,  not  arguing  for  the  general  importance 
of  holiness  of  life  in  a  priest,  but  inferring  from  the  wickedness  of 
Popish  priests  the  invalidity  of  their  acts,  because  they  could 
not  be  fit  to  preach  sermons  to  others,  and  because  “  Our  Lord’s 
Supper  ought  never  to  be  ministered  without  the  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  nor  without  a  sermon  or  exhortation,  and  that  in  a 
language  that  the  congregation  may  perfectly  understand  to  their 
edification  as  Christ  also  taught  his  disciples.”  Having  clenched 
this  argument,  they  proceed  further  to  enforce  it  in  the  following 
words : — 

When  they  mass  for  money,  and  other  causes  above  rehearsed,  how  can 
it  be  possible  that  they,  being  whoremongers  and  altogether  carnally 
minded,  should  pray  and  give  thanks  with  a  devout  and  pure  conscience  ? 
Though  they  also  seem  to  themselves  to  be  devout  men,  yet  in  praying  they 
make  much  less  labour  and  their  hearts  are  far  off.  They  are  therefore 
abominable  before  God — for,  as  he  saith  bjr  Malachias,  their  blessing  shall 
be  accursed.  When  they  come  to  the  distribution  of  the  Sacrament,  they 
break  it  in  three  pieces,  one  piece  for  the  quick,  another  for  them  that  be 
in  heaven,  and  the  third  for  the  dead  being  in  purgatory,  and  at  last  eat 
all  themselves  ;  but  it  were  more  mete  to  feed  others  and  be  without 
themselves. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  treatise  there  is  what  purports  to  be  an 
historical  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  office  of  the  Mass,  beginning  with  Pope  Alexander’s  ordaining 
the  mixing  the  water  with  the  wine  and  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  and  holy  water  in  a.d.  112,  and  ending  with  Gregory's 
appointing  the  Eyrie  Eleison  in  a.d.  592.  It  might  be  thought 
the  facts  were  intended  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Missal ;  but  the  writers  refuse  to  regard 
anything  as  of  value  unless  it  be  found  totidem  verbis  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  their  whole  object  is  to  show  the  origin  of  alleged 
superstitious  observances  which  cannot  be  supported  by  Scriptural 
evidence. 

The  chief  value  of  the  work  is  that  it  supplies  an  additional 
link  in  the  evidence  that  there  was  a  deliberate  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  from  the  first  year  of  Edward’s  reign  to  carry 
out  the  changes  of  religion  at  least  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Prayer-Book  of  1552.  The  theory  that  has  been  current  for  some 
years  amongst  a  certain  section  of  Churchmen,  that  all  things  went 
well  whilst  English  divines  had  the  management  of  the  change  in 
the  formularies,  as  represented  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward’s  reign,  issued  iu  1549,  but  that  the  advent  of  foreign 
Protestants  into  England  was  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  changes 
introduced  into  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  will  not  bear 
confronting  with  the  facts  of  history.  The  truth  is  that  English 
divines  were  not  competent  to  do  the  work  Somerset  had  taken  in 
hand,  and  so  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  foreign  Protestants 
was  called  in.  And  this  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  publications  of  the  day  which  were 
meant  to  further  the  progress  of  reformation  were  mere  transla¬ 
tions,  like  the  work  we  have  been  reviewing,  from  Swiss  or  Dutch 
books,  with  a  preface  introducing  them  to  English  readers,  which 
frequently  consists  of  little  else  than  an  echo  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  treatise  itself. 


Surely  English  Churchmen  need  not  be  afraid  of  looking  histo¬ 
rical  facts  in  the  face  if  they  will  remember  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  believe  what  this  or  that  Reformer,  or  what  the  whole 
body  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  intended ;  and 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  which  their  adhesion  is  due 
gives  no  sanction  either  to  the  Zuinglian  views  prevalent  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  or  the  Calvinistic  form  of  belief  which  cha¬ 
racterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

“  TT OW  English  novels  are  made ;  by  the  men  (and  women) 

_L_L  who  make  them.”  Perhaps  this  will  be  the  next  invention 
of  ingenious  journalism  ;  but,  unless  the  novelists  have  something 
more  to  tell  than  the  playwrights,  we  shall  none  of  us  be  much 
the  wiser  for  their  revelations.  According  to  “  the  men  who 
make  ”  the  plays,  indeed,  they  do  not  make  them  at  all ;  the  plays- 
make  themselves.  If  we  are  to  take  most  of  them  at  their  word, 
their  part  is  merely  receptive  and  mechanical;  but  that  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  minds  breathed  upon  by  the  breath  of  genius. 
If  the  ordinary  man  were  to  make  up  his  mind  to  follow  this 
method,  we  fear  his  play  would  never  get  written  at  all.  But 
with  our  playwrights  who  have  “  lipped  the  brim  of  Helicon  ”  it  is 
different ;  the  idea  of  a  play,  or,  as  one  of  them  prefers,  a  play 
without  an  idea,  “  comes  to  them  ” :  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  incubation,  passive,  but  painful,  they  are  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fine  creative  frenzy,  and  lo  !  the  play  is  written  before 
they  are  well  aware  of  it.  Somehow  we  have  an  idea  that 
novelists,  or  most  of  them,  could  give  us,  if  they  would,  a  little  more 
substantial  information  about  the  way  in  which  their  novels  get 
written.  One  method  at  any  rate  we  feel  sure  must  be  prevalent 
among  young  lady  novelists,  of  the  innocent  kind,  which  may  be 
styled  the  domestic  method,  or  method  of  amateur  collaboration. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  of  the  books  before  us,  and,  if  the 
authoress  had  not  been  such  an  old  hand,  we  should  have 
said  in  that  of  the  second  also,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  picture 
it  all  as  if  it  were  being  done  before  our  eyes.  The  process 
is  akin  to  that  of  making  up  impromptu  charades  or  scenes 
for  dumb-crambo,  only  that  the  collaboration  which  of  course 
is  casual,  and  more  or  less  accidental,  is  confined  to  two  or 
three  young  ladies  in  the  confidence  of  the  authoress.  “You 
must  have  a  so-and-so,  you  know,  who  does  so-and-so,”  suggests 
one,  “  Why  should  not  the  hero,  &c.  &c.  P  ”  throws  in  a  second. 
Then  the  real  authoress  has  got  her  inspiration: — “Oh!  no;  I 
know !  The  heroine  .  .  .  .”  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  this  plan  for  novels  of  the  kind  we  are 
speaking  of ;  or,  if  we  have,  we  have  no  wish  to  point  the  moral 
of  it  against  the  two  very  inoffensive,  and  indeed  commendable, 
books  referred  to  ;  but  will  rather  proceed  to  speak  of  them  indi¬ 
vidually,  without  further  remark  on  the  method  of  manufacturing 
these  two  in  particular,  or  English  novels  in  general. 

Two  Ifs  is  essentially  a  young  lady’s  novel ;  it  is  a  readable, 
pretty  little  story,  somewhat  of  the  kind  of  thing  one  finds  in  the 
holiday  numbers  of  illustrated  weeklies.  Although  in  three 
volumes,  it  contains  but  little  letterpress,  and  thus  the  reviewer  is 
appeased.  The  writer  has  very  wisely  confined  herself  to  writing 
of  those  things  that  have  come  within  her  own  experience,  as 
within  that  of  most  young  ladies.  Hers  appears  to  have  lain 
mostly  within  the  compass  of  the  life  of  country-house  (not  of  the 
grand  type),  of  rectory  and  rural  village,  with  the  usual  picnics, 
school  treats,  and  village  concerts,  extended  by  a  brief  trip  to 
London,  and  a  visit  to  the  opera  to  hear  Lohengrin;  and,  though 
she  probably  “  does  not  speak  Swedish  ”  herself,  she  seems  to  have 
“  known  some  one  who  had  been  to  Norway.”.  The  writing  is  free 
from  any  grave  blemishes;  but  ossia  is  not  the  plural  of  although 
doctors  so  universally’  make  false  quantities  in  Latin  (and  Greek, 
too,  when  they  get  an  opportunity)  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  make  false  declensions  also  ;  and  “  thanks  many” 
and  “thanks  awfully”  are  certainly  open  to  objection,  especially 
when  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  extremely  correct,  not  to  say 
donnish,  young  man.  But  these  are  really  all  the  little  faults  of 
the  kind,  aud  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  exacting.  So  far  as  appears 
from  the  title-page,  this  is  a  first  novel ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
Miss  Abdy-Williams  should  not  go  on  writing  equally  wholesome 
and  pretty  tales  for  girls  as  long  as  she  likes  to  do  so. 

Godfrey  Ilelstone  also  is  a  pleasant  and  well-written  book; 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  a  phrase  to  be  found  fault  with,  and 
tone  and  taste  are  irreproachable.  It  is  a  love  story,  pure  and 
simple,  breathing  again  of  the  peaceful  life  of  counti-y  vicarage 
and  country-house.  Too  much  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  by 
interminable  conversations  that  make  up  the  subsidiary  love  story, 
which  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  an  episode.  And  anent  this 
episode  let  us  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  remark  of  very 
wide  application.  It  is  a  fashion  in  certain  ranks  of  periodical 
literature  to  offer  prizes  for  contributions  upon  a  given  subject  or 
of  a  specified  class.  We  would  invite  some  enterprising  editor  to 

*  Two  Ifs.  By  E.  M.  Abdy-Williams.  3  vols.  London:  Swan 
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open  a  competition  for  a  love  story  in  which,  when  the  lover  is 
about  to  leave  the  house  or  the  neighbourhood  before  things  have 
had  time  to  come  quite  to  the  point,  the  prolongation  of  his  stay 
should  be  brought  about  by  some  other,  any  other,  device  than  an 
accident  which  prevents  his  being  moved  for  a  month.  If  any 
reasonably  good  alternative  be  once  started  and  followed,  we 
undertake,  for  our  part,  not  to  cavil  at  it  for  triteness  in,  say,  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty  books  that  we  find  it  used  in.  By  that 
time  perhaps  a  third  device  may  have  been  invented ;  ingenuity 
once  stimulated  might,  not  impossibly,  fructify  even  more  than 
once.  The  main  story  is  one  that  has  been  told  often  enough 
before,  but  always  bears  telling  again,  if  told  so  simply  and  with 
such  right  feeling  as  here.  Godfrey  Helstone  has  to  wait  for  the 
woman,  between  whom  and  himself  mutual  affection  had  all  but 
declared  itself  openly,  until  he  is  over  forty,  and  she  is  very 
close  upon  it.  He  had  been  impelled  by  a  sense  of  highest  duty  to 
sacrifice  his  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  another’s,  by  marrying  a 
painfully  good  and  correspondingly  uninteresting  cousin.  His  act 
was  heroic,  or,  as  some  would  say,  quixotic ;  for  ourselves,  we 
prefer,  with  the  authoress,  the  former  view.  Poor  Margaret  had,  as 
Godfrey  said,  “  everything  to  make  her  attractive — except  attrac¬ 
tiveness.”  Of  course  she  made  him  an  excellent  wife  ;  and  he,  not 
equally  of  course,  proved  a  faithful  and  kind  husband,  never  allow¬ 
ing  her  happiness  to  be  clouded  by  any  suspicion  of  the  motives 
which  had  led  him  to  marry  her.  Needless  to  say  that  she 
leaves  him  a  widower  in  early  middle  life,  or  that,  after  a  decent 
interval,  fate  gives  him  again  his  old  love — late,  indeed,  but  not 
too  late  for  much  solid  happiness.  We  can  sincerely  recommend 
both  these  books  to  readers  who  will  take  them  for  what  they  are. 

In  My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter  we  have  an  altogether  latter- 
day  novel — if  we  may  use  that  expression  without  conveying 
an  association  with  saints.  In  matter  and  manner  the  book 
is  distinctly  suggestive  of  Trollope's  later  style.  It  is  evidently 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  another  world  thau 
that  of  the  dwellers  in  country  parsonages.  The  style  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  lively  to  keep  the  reader  wide  awake,  and  even  betrays 
a  tendency  to  strain  after  epigram — not  altogether,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  without  a  measure  of  success.  There  are  some  graphic  pictures 
of  busy  life ;  the  push  and  bustle  of  a  daily  paper  office  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  is  most  effectively  given  ;  so  are  the  humours  of  a 
Scotch  borough  election.  There  are  some  clever  sketches  of  fami¬ 
liar  types — the  sharp,  unscrupulous  man  of  shares  and  companies ; 
the  newspaper  editor,  keen,  dogmatic,  many-sided  ;  the  poetaster 
of  the  school  that  is  called  aesthetic,  who  strikes  people  at  first 
sight  as  a  fool  trying  to  seem  wise,  but  whom  a  shrewd  observer 
more  correctly  puts  down  for  a  clever  fellow  affecting  to  be  a  fool ; 
but  this  last  type,  we  take  it,  is  not  a  common  one.  The  more 
finished  characters  are  carefully  and  consistently  drawn.  The  best 
in  the  book,  the  one  on  which  the  author  would  no  doubt  most  rely  for 
its  reputation,  is  that  of  the  Scotch  manufacturer  Mr.  Ingleby. 
He  is  by  no  means  a  new  creation,  but  he  is  presented  to  us  here 
with  a  naturalness  that  converts  a  type  into  a  personality.  His  is 
one  of  those  single-minded  but  narrow  and  bigoted  characters,  in 
their  strongest  manifestations  possible  perhaps  only  in  a  provincial 
community,  and  undoubtedly  of  more  frequent  occurrence  north 
of  the  Trent,  not  to  say  the  Tweed,  than  south  of  it.  Such  a  man 
understands  the  functions  of  his  own  conscience  to  extend  to  the 
definition  of  right  and  wrong,  and  would  have  his  own  narrow  and 
unlovely  creed  give  the  rule  of  life  to  all  the  world.  The  author 
has  bestowed  much  pains  on  Mr.  Ingleby.  Many  of  his  most 
epigrammatic  sayings  are  found  in  connexion  with  this  good  old 
man.  It  was  in  his  face  that  was  to  be  seen  at  a  moment  of  ex¬ 
asperation  “  the  lusting  of  the  natural  man  after  strong  language, 
doing  battle  with  the  exigencies  of  creed.”  Of  him  it  is  said  that 
“  in  the  case  of  any  of  his  friends  such  a  thing  would  have  been  a 
Judgment.  In  his  own  case  it  was  a  Trial — for  Mr.  Ingleby  could 
discriminate.”  There  is  a  young  lady  who  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  book,  who  was  by  a  law  of  natural  antipathy  “  ana¬ 
thema”  to  Mr.  Ingleby — a  bright,  attractive,  but  not  over  scrupu¬ 
lous  young  person,  of  the  world  worldly.  Mr.  Ingleby  called  her 
a  “  Moabitish  woman,”  to  himself ;  and  the  phrase,  it  is  added, 
“  pleased  him  so  much  that  it  became  to  him  a  new  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  suspicions.”  There  is  a  good  deal  summed  up  in 
his  “  dim  idea  that  she  was  somehow  an  incarnation  of  the  forces 
that  make  against  dissenting  chapels.”  Altogether  we  get  con¬ 
siderable  amusement  out  of  Mr.  Ingleby,  who  is  a  type  of  man 
still  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  if  we  go  to  the  right  places  to  look 
for  him,  but  to  the  majority  of  us  nowadays  more  familiar, 
happily,  in  the  pages  of  novels  than  out  of  them.  We  shall  not 
summarize  the  story ;  if  not  absorbingly  interesting,  it  is  so  well 
written  as  to  be  quite  worth  reading.  The  intrigue  is  not  subtle, 
and  perhaps  the  better  managed  for  the  absence  of  any  secondary 
plot,  the  place  of  which  is  well  filled  by  the  by-play  and  humours 
of  the  sketches  of  modern  life  already  alluded  to. 

We  kept  Stage-Struck  till  the  last  because  it  had  only  two 
volumes  to  be  read  through  instead  of  three ;  but,  alas !  it  has 
proved  a  Dead  Sea  apple  between  our  teeth.  Stage-Struck  is 
not  a  pleasant  book.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  made  up  of 
the  not  over-brilliant  or  over-refined  talk  of  fourth-rate  opera- 
singers  and  the  dreary  “  shop  ”  of  their  sordid  professional  exist¬ 
ences.  Nine-tenths  of  the  book  are,  let  us  say,  ffimsy,  and  there 
is  certainly  one-tenth  that  is  not  in  the  best  taste.  The  uncom¬ 
promising  description,  for  instance,  of  the  sights  that  meet  the 
eyes  of  a  young  girl  returning  from  the  opera  through  some  of  the 
London  streets  might  have  been  omitted  with  obvious  advantage. 
There  is  a  really  humorous  passage  about  an  Italian  maestro,  who  \ 


has  it  that  the  voice  comes,  not  from  the  throat,  but  from  the 
panda,  and  that  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  body  all  help 
in  producing  it,  and  who  probes  and  punches  his  pupils  all 
over  as  part  of  his  “  method  ” ;  it  is  a  picture  that  makes  a 
little  oasis  in  a  desert  of  commonplace ;  but  it  is  marred  at 
last  by  the  broad  suggestiveness  of  a  broken  sentence.  Nor  can 
we  give  any  praise  to  the  writing.  As  most  of  the  persons  (and, 
we  believe,  the  writer  herself)  are  American,  we  may,  apart  from 
the  obvious  and  intentional  Americanisms,  make  allowance  for 
numerous  peculiarities  of  language.  But  educated  people,  whether 
American  or  English,  do  not  often  write  such  sentences  as  tha 
following : — “  The  worst  cold  Nilsson  ever  caught  was  through 
sitting  with  her  back  to  a  key-hole ;  as  a  child,  that  key-hole 
would  have  made  no  difference;  but  it  was  most  ruinous  to 
Nilsson  the  artist.”  Of  the  general  literary  merit  of  the  book 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  remark,  attributed  as 
perfectly  original  to  one  of  “  two  old  schoolmates  ”  of  the  speaker: — 
“  The  difference  between  you  and  me,  Bill,”  said  one  to  the  other, 
“  is  this :  I  am  a  fool,  and  know  it.  You  are  a  fool,  and  don’t 
know  it.”  After  that,  our  readers  will  probably  be  grateful  to  us 
if  we  refrain  from  further  quotation.  Stage-Struck  is  written,  as 
the  preface  tells  us,  with  the  object  of  warning  American  girls 
against  the  illusions  of  an  operatic  career.  According  to  the 
writer  the  United  States  are  overrun  by  a  tribe  of  singing- 
masters,  who  make  a  good  thing  of  visiting  out-of-the-way 
towns  and  villages  and  persuading  the  young  men  and  maidens 
who  lilt  up  their  voices  in  the  local  “Little  Bethels”  that 
they  are  born  to  be  operatic  stars  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  and  their 
friends  need  only  too  little  persuasion.  Then  a  purse  is  made, 
and  the  phenomenal  singers  go  by  “  ship-loads  ”  to  Europe  for 
lessons.  The  book  before  us  tells  them  what  fate  awaits  them 
there.  The  story  opens  in  a  township  “  out  west”  ;  and  the  first 
few  chapters  are  so  good,  the  American  traits  of  life,  language, 
and  manners  are  so  well  done,  that  the  disappointment  is  tha 
greater  when  we  find  the  rest  of  the  book  to  be  such  as  it 
is.  The  heroine  is  first  brought  to  London,  where  she  boards 
with  a  family,  half-bourgeoise,  half-Bohemian,  but  wholly  vulgar, 
in  Salisbury  Street,  Strand.  Here  she  incontinently  falls  in  love 
with  the  first  good-for-nothing  loafer  she  meets,  a  bad  beginning, 
which,  sadly  enough  for  her,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Thence 
we  move  on  to  Paris  and  Milan.  The  struggles,  the  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  sordid  lives  of  operatic  students,  the  temptations  and 
dangers  in  the  path  of  girls,  the  meanness  and  trickery  of  agents, 
the  blackmailing  by  claqueurs  and  the  hangers-on  of  theatrical 
papers — all  these  may  be,  and  we  fear  are,  only  too  truthfully 
pourtrayed,  and  their  recapitulation  should  be  enough  to  disen¬ 
chant  the  most  enthusiastic  choir-girls  in  the  chapels  of  all  the 
Deacon  Harts  in  America.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  the  object  of 
the  book,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  attained.  But  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  sad  end  of  the  heroine  is  attributable  only  in¬ 
directly,  if  at  all,  to  her  musical  aspirations.  Indeed,  the  lesson 
of  her  professional  career  is  altogether  encouraging;  rather  toa 
much  so,  in  fact ;  for  we  find  this  unknown  American  girl,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  desultory  training,  a  prima  donna  in  Italian 
opera  in  London.  It  is  true  her  story  gives  the  occasion  to  tha 
writer  to  throw  some  strong  side-lights  on  the  general  prospects  of 
English  and  American  aspirants  to  operatic  honours.  But  the 
story  of  Annabella  Almont,  the  truth  of  which  is  solemnly 
vouched  for  in  the  preface,  seems  but  ill  chosen,  seeing  that  tha 
moral  it  points  is  not  the  moral  of  the  book,  while  to  the  moral 
of  the  book  the  story  affords  an  instantia  negativa. 


KAL1LAH-WA-DIMNAH.* 

IN  the  history  of  literature  there  is  assuredly  no  chapter  more 
wonderful  than  that  which  records  the  migration  of  the  Indian 
fables.  We  are  not  referring  here  to  those  myths  and  legends  of  the 
Aryan  tribes,  the  common  property  of  most  of  their  descendants, 
and  to  be  traced  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  nations  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia ;  we  are  dealing  at  present  with  matters  of  history.  We 
would  recall  to  our  readers  the  voyages  of  an  actual  book,  the 
fables  of  the  sage  Bidpay,  brought  in  the  first  place  from  India  to 
Persia,  and  from  Persia  to  Baghdad,  thence  to  be  disseminated  in 
translations  among  all  the  nations  with  whom  the  Arabs,  directly  or 
indirectly,  came  to  have  commercial  intercourse.  The  extraordinary 
vitality  of  the  work  in  question  is  only  equalled  by  its  marvellous 
diffusion.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  the 
barest  recapitulation.  A  Persian  convert  to  Muhammadanism,  in 
the  days  of  Harun-ar-Rashid’s  grandfather,  translates  Indian 
fables  out  of  Pehlevi  into  Arabic,  and  the  book  retranslated  into 
the  various  vernaculars  immediately  becomes  popular  among  tha 
Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Hindus.  Through  Spain  it  pene¬ 
trates  into  mediaeval  Europe  in  the  garb  of  Spanish  and  Latin 
translations ;  translated  into  Hebrew,  it  is  carried  by  the  Jews 
into  the  Ghettos  of  Christendom  ;  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
introduce  it  from  the  East  to  the  Italians,  who  had  already  heard 
of  it  from  their  Romance  neighbours  on  the  West;  the  Germans 
receive  it  at  once  from  the  Jews  and  from  the  Italians  ;  and,  in 
short,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  no 
book  was  in  greater  request  than  these  translations  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  translations  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Indian  fables  of 
Bidpay. 

*  The  Booh  of  Kalilah  and  Vimnali.  Translated  from  Arabic  into 
Syriac.  Edited  by  W.  Wright,  LL.D.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1884. 
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It  will  bo  noted  that  the  amazing  circulation  which  the  work 
obtained  was  in  no  indirect  manner  due  to  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  Arabs,  whose  caravans  and  fleets  had  brought  Chinese  silks 
to  Frankish  cities,  and  made  Baghdad  the  mart  of  the  world.  But 
the  book  which,  the  Bible  excepted,  was  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  of  any  work  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  direct 
descendant  in  translation  of  the  Arabic  version  made  by  Ibn-al- 
Mukaffa  shortly  before  a.d.  760.  Its  Pehlevi  progenitor  had  been 
unfortunately  irretrievably  lost,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  old 
Persian  literature  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  hence  the  link 
seemed  gone  for  ever  between  the  Arab  translation  and  the 
Indian  prototype,  of  which  but  a  mangled  edition  existed  in 
Sanskrit  under  the  title  of  the  Panchatantra,  or  “  Five  Books.” 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  whenS.de  Sacyin  1816  first  published 
his  edition  of  Ibn-al-Mukaffa’s  Arabic  version,  and  so  matters 
remained  till  1871,  when  the  learned  world  was  set  in  a  flutter  by 
the  announcement  that  an  independent  Syriac  version,  more 
ancient  than  the  Arabic,  bad  been  discovered  in  the  Library  of 
the  Chaldosan  monastery  at  Mardin  in  Mesopotamia.  This 
ancient  Syriac  version,  for  such  it  proved  to  be,  was  subsequently 
published  by  Dr.  Bickell  in  Germany,  and  thus,  with  the  Arabic 
and  the  comparatively  speaking  modern-Sanskrit  version,  we  have 
now  three  editions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Indian  fables,  all  made  prior 
to  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  but  of  which  the  Arabic  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  innumerable  offspring  found  scattered  over 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  other  two  editions  having  remained  s.  p. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  library  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr. 
Wright  has  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  second  Syriac 
version  of  these  Indian  fables.  This,  however,  is  not  a  recension 
of  the  ancient-Syriac  version  above  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  at  Mardin,  but  a  fresh  translation  from  the  Arabic  made  by 
a  Syrian  priest  somewhere  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  a.d. 
The  MS.  itself  in  its  oldest  part,  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  old 
Syriac  version  which  had  been  made  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  must  have 
fallen  completely  out  of  sight  and  have  been  ultimately  supplanted 
by  Ibn-al-Mukaffa’s  translation,  appearing  as  this  did  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  Abbasides  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power,  and  when  Arabic  was  the  language  of  civilization.  As 
regards  the  present  version,  many  considerations  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  anonymous  author,  a  Christian,  must  have 
done  his  work  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  unique  MS.  which  has  come  down  to  us  dates, 
as  we  have  said,  from  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  so  incorrectly  written  that  the  text  must 
already  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  several  generations  of 
scribes ;  on  the  other,  the  state  of  Ibn-al-Mukaffa’s  version,  which 
our  translator  had  before  him,  must  already  have  been  very  de¬ 
fective  through  clerical  errors — a  fact  shown  by  the  numerous 
blunders  which  occur  in  the  Syriac  translation.  Again,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  state  of  the  Syrian  Church  was 
such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  deplorable  picture  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  which  the  Christian  priest  has  given  us  in  some  of  the 
latter  pages  of  his  book ;  and  his  words  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
warrant  our  quoting  some  few  lines  from  the  translation  as  given 
by  Dr.  Wright  in  his  preface: — 

O,  my  honoured  brethren  .  .  .  the  world  is  running  backward  in  this 
hard  time  of  ours  and  this  evil  and  exasperating  generation  to  which  we 
belong.  .  .  .  Charity  ...  is  utterly  taken  away  from  the  world,  above 
all  from  the  priests  and  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  is  laid  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Pitilessness  and  evil-mindedness  and  love  of 
money,  and  the  amassers  of  evil  hoards  give  orders  and  are  obeyed.  .  .  . 
His  income  suffices  for  no  one,  and  his  soul  is  eager  to  seize  the  property  of 
others.  .  .  .  The  ruler  chooses  the  wicked  and  takes  pleasure  in  evil 
counsellors.  ...  In  short  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  but  especially  the 
children  of  the  Church,  have  dismissed  the  recollection  of  the  end  from 
before  their  eyes  and  have  cast  the  fear  of  the  Judge  and  of  His  keen  ven¬ 
geance  behind  their  backs. 

Similar  passages  of  denunciation  are  found  scattered  through  the 
work,  supported  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible,  all  of 
which  are,  naturally,  adornments  added  of  this  pessimist  priest, 
being  wanting  in  his  Arabic  original,  and  inserted  probably  with  a 
view  of  rendering  his  book  more  conducive  to  the  edification  of 
the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  in  whose  behalf  his  labours  had 
been  undertaken. 

The  Syriac  version,  in  its  present  form,  differs  but  little,  even 
in  the  order  in  which  the  fables  are  arranged,  from  that  of  the 
Arabic  text  as  given  by  S  de  Sacy.  In  the  proper  names  of  the 
personages  and  animals  in  the  various  tales,  however,  we  find  that 
the  Syriac  has  wrought  many  surprising  changes.  Dr.  Wright 
has  devoted  some  pages  to  elucidating  this  somewhat  intricate 
subject,  and,  wherever  possible,  has  traced  back  these  strangely 
transformed  names  through  the  Arabic  and  the  ancient  Syriac 
versions,  indicating  their  original  forms  whenever  these  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  Panchatantra.  Of  the  Arabic 
version  we  have  long  possessed  the  English  translation  by 
Knatchbull;  of  the  Sanskrit  and  ancient  Syriac  editions  their 
respective  editors  have  given  us  translations  in  German  ;  and  with 
impatience,  therefore,  do  we  await  the  promised  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  since  Syriac  is  but  crabbed 
reading  to  most  scholars  even  at  the  best  of  times,  and  the  book 
deserves  a  larger  circulation  than  it  is  likely  to  gain  through  that 
very  select  reading  public  who  are  able  to  appreciate  its  charm 
under  the  garb  in  which  it  now  reaches  us. 


SOME  GUIDE-BOOKS.* 

IN  the  spring  the  young  man's  fancy  does  not  more  lightly  turn 
to  thoughts  of  love  than  in  the  summer  the  fancies  of  the 
publisher  turn  to  thoughts  of  new  editions  of  guide-books.  We 
have  about  a  score  of  volumes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  before 
us,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  show  a 
decided  growth  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  writers  and  (the  two 
things  being  intimately  connected)  of  users  of  guide-books.  The 
really  satisfactorv  guide-book  is  indeed  still  rare,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  as  tile  really  satisfactorily  governed  kingdom  is  rare. 
When  guide-book  writers  are  all  accomplished  men  of  letters, 
possessed,  as  accomplished  men  of  letters  are  not  always,  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  knowledge  to  match,  we  shall  have  the  really 
satisfactory  guide-book.  Meanwhile,  we  have  in  the  guide-books 
before  us  some  evidence  that  travellers  are  beginning  to  know 
what  they  want,  and  publishers  to  consent  to  give  them  what  is 
wanted.  That  is  always  something. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Baddeley’s  handbook  to  South  Devon  and  South 
Cornwall  handles  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  England 
(let  us  speak  what  we  think  and  say  in  the  world)  in  the  practical 
fashion  which  has  already  distinguished  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  without  the  somewhat  exuberant  style  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  some  of  the  earlier  members  of  that  series.  Dartmoor, 
the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  is  on  the 
whole  well  treated,  though  its  scenery  has  scant  justice  done  to  it. 
But  we  must  put  in  a  word  of  caution  as  to  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Baddeley’s  remark,  that  “  if  a  fog  comes  on  ” — they  appear  to  be 
speaking  of  Yestor  more  particularly — ■“  the  tourist  has  only  to 
remember  to  descend  till  he  comes  to  running  water.”  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  when  he  gets  to  running  water  he  gets  to  a  good 
guide.  But  there  is  at  least  one  slope  of  Yestor  which,  if  a  man 
descends  in  a  fog,  he  has  an  extremely  good  chance  of  breaking 
his  leg,  and  staying  in  that  condition  till  somebody  finds  him.  For, 
as  on  other  tors,  there  is  a  great  patch  of  stones  neatly  arranged 
with  interstices  about  thigh  deep,  and  full  of  heather  and  brush¬ 
wood,  which  interstices  in  a  fog  will  accomplish  the  above  result 
for  a  man  as  surely  as  the  very  best  “  Dorset”  vermin-trap  for  a 
rabbit.  This,  however,  is  only  a  detail,  and  on  the  whole  the 
authors  have  given  a  capital  account  of  the  tract  from  Axminster 
to  Hugh  Town. 

Mr.  Bradbury,  in  an  unnecessarily  grandiose  phrase  of  his  pre¬ 
face,  says  that  “  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  this  pictorial  panoply 
the  writer  of  the  letterpress  may  safely  take  refuge.”  He  means 
by  this,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Keene’s  illustrations  to  All  About 
Derbyshire,  a  great  many  of  which  are  “  platinotypes  ”  and  others 
woodcuts  from  photographs,  are  very  good.  There  is,  so  far,  no 
denying  his  proposition ;  they  are  so  remarkably  good  that  we 
know  hardly  any  book  of  the  kind  and  class  which  is  half  so  well 
off  in  this  respect.  But  if  the  writer  of  the  “letterpress”  had 
put  a  little  less  trust  in  his  fegis  and  his  panoply  (they  are  not,  by 
the  way,  at  all  the  same  thing),  and  had  taken  a  little  more  trouble 
to  attain  skill  of  literary  fence,  we  personally  should  have  been 
very  much  better  pleased.  The  letterpress  of  All  About  Derbyshire 
is  far  too  copious,  and  in  style  it  has  most  of  the  worst  vices  of 
penny-a-lining.  But  Derbyshire  to  any  one  who  knows  it  is  so 
charming,  and  to  any  one  who  knows  it  not  is  so  well  worth 
knowing,  that  one  pardons  a  good  deal  to  a  book  about  it,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  aegis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Through  Auvergne  on  Foot  agreeably  dis¬ 
appoints  the  reader.  From  its  cover,  its  dedication,  and  some 
initial  exuberances  of  style,  it  seems  but  too  likely  to  prove 
one  of  those  nuisances  of  the  book  kind  which  induce  the  reader 
to  lift  up  his  voice  and  curse  Mr.  Clemens.  But  it  is  better  than 
it  looks,  and  its  brief  record  of  a  walk  from  Clermont  to  Aubenas, 
with  a  parenthetic  ascent  of  the  Mezene,  is  worth  following 
despite  not  a  few  defects. 

Captain  Watkins’s  translation  of  Herr  Helmken’s  “Guide  to 
Cologne  Cathedral  ”  is  intelligently  and  handily  done,  though  it 
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contains  some  general  statements  of  a  doubtful  character.  For 
instance,  that  perpendicular  or  third-pointed  architecture  “  may 
he  for  convenience  sake  referred  to  the  sixteenth  century.”  If 
anybody  likes  to  read  “  for  inconvenience  sake  ”  we  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Muddock’s  guides  might  be  spoken  of  with  much  approval 
as  guides  for  the  average  man  (we  say  the  average  man,  for  they 
neglect  history  and  literature,  the  two  great  side  attractions  of 
travel  for  choicer  spirits,  to  a  rather  undue  extent)  save  for  the 
puerile  folly  which  makes  their  author  call  them  the  “  J.  E.  M.” 
guides  (J.  E.  M.  spells  “  Gem,”  you  see,  after  a  fashion)  and  his 
irritating  statements  that  such  and  such  a  bookseller  in  the 
different  cities  he  mentions  keeps  these  masterpieces  of  topography 
and  punning.  Mr.  Muddocb,  indeed,  is  not  the  first  to  adopt  this 
latter  practice,  which  has  always  struck  us  as  a  very  remarkable 
combined  instance  of  human  weakness  for  advertising  itself  and  of 
human  want  of  intelligence.  For  he  who  has,  lucky  man,  a 
J.  E.  M.  guide,  does  not  want  to  be  told  where  to  get  one,  and  he 
who  has  not  will  not  see  the  advertisement.  If  Mr.  Muddock 
could  get  his  rivals  to  insert  the  statement  there  would  be 
some  point  in  it.  His  Guides,  however,  have  considerable  merit, 
being  full  of  practical  spirit  and  common  sense,  and  well 
furnished  with  appliances  of  maps,  plans,  and  so  forth.  When  Mr. 
Muddock  says  that  an  economical  pedestrian  may  calculate  on 
spending  from  twelve  to  fourteen  francs  a  day,  and  a  man  who 
goes  to  the  best  hotels,  hires  carriages,  See.,  at  least  forty,  he 
breaks  through  an  absurd  tradition  of  under-statement  which  has 
caused  annoyance  to  thousands  of  travellers.  Of  course  you  may 
travel  for  much  less  than  this  estimate  on  either  scale ;  but  only 
with  an  amount  of  pinching  and  scheming  which  to  some  people, 
at  any  rate,  makes  travelling  a  misery.  We  have  ourselves,  in 
purse-proud  England,  slept  in  an  excellent  bed  for  one  shilling, 
and  eaten  a  copious  and  capital  breakfast  at  the  price  of  another, 
and  that  without  any  bargaining  at  all.  But  we  certainly  should 
not  put  down  in  a  guide  that  the  average  price  of  bed  and  break¬ 
fast  in  England  is  two  shillings.  Many  writers  of  foreign  guide¬ 
books  say  things  quite  as  absurd  as  this  would  be. 

Dr.  Wise’s  Alpine  Winter  Cure  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  rather  a 
medical  handbook  than  a  guide,  though  as  a  guide  of  a  special 
kind  it  is  worth  mentioning.  It  deals  specifically  with  the  chief 
Alpine  winter  resorts,  Davos,  St.  Moritz,  &c.,  and  gives  details 
of  each,  with  some  sound  hints  as  to  the  general  “  cure  ”  and  its 
conditions. 

Mr.  Bernard  Becker’s  book  is  not  exactly  a  guide-book,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  unlikely  to  serve  as  such.  It 
consists  of  republished  articles  from  newspapers  (chiefly  the 
Daily  News  and  All  the  Year  Round)  on  various  watering-places 
abroad  and  at  home,  from  Scheveningen  to  Monte  Carlo,  and 
from  Scarborough  to  Hastings.  Mr.  Becker’s  style  is  not  free 
from  some  of  the  popular  vices  of  mannerism,  over-picturesque- 
ness,  and  the  like  which  have  of  late  been  conspicuous  in 
newspaper  articles  of  the  miscellaneous  kind.  But  he  has  taken 
the  disease  in  a  mild  and  harmless  form,  and  he  might  fairly  argue 
that  he  who  writes  to  please  must  take  people's  faculty  of  being 
pleased  as  he  finds  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  allusive  and 
knowing  style,  now  jaunty,  now  slightly  gushing,  hits  the  taste 
of  a  great  many  readers  nowadays,  and  if  those  who  aim  at  that 
taste  never  deviated  further  than  Mr.  Becker  from  the  stern  and 
chaste  outlines  of  Attic  grace,  there  would  ba  very  little  fault  to 
be  found  with  them  by  anybody  but  a  very  determined  fault¬ 
finder. 

The  official  guides  of  railways,  in  England  at  least,  have  never 
been  models  of  literary  excellence,  nor  have  they,  to  speak  the 
honest  truth,  usually  been  conspicuous  for  very  abundant  or  con¬ 
veniently  put  information  on  the  points  which  the  traveller  wants 
most  to  know — the  way  to  get  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
Cathedral  without  constantly  inquiring  at  bakers’  shops,  the  best 
hotel,  the  things  worth  seeing,  and  their  mutual  relation  in  turn¬ 
ings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  &c.  But  since  we  knew  them 
first  they  have  become  more  definite  and  more  handy,  and  Messrs. 
Cassell’s  Official  Guide  to  the  Great  Western  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  change.  It  is  copiously  illustrated ;  but  we  own  that  in  this,  and 
in  all  other  guides  except  a  very  few,  we  would  give  the  whole  of 
the  illustrations  for  a  few  accurate  maps  and  a  good  street  plan  of 
every  town  of  importance. 

The  Tourist's  Pocket-Book  really  contains  a  vast  amount  of  at 
least  possibly  useful  information.  It  tells  the  inquiring  mind 
what  a  confectioner's  shop  is  in  Hindustani,  and  how  to  talk  rail¬ 
way  talk  in  modern  Greek,  and  what  equipment  is  useful  (by  the 
way,  a  pedometer,  which  this  and  most  other  guides  recommend, 
is,  as  Mr.  Barker,  of  Through  Auvergne,  justly  states,  “  a  useless 
burden  ”),  and  how  to  get  a  dozen  different  prescriptions  made  up, 
and  so  forth.  To  quarrel  with  a  useful  little  tract  like  this  be¬ 
cause  one  thing  is  omitted  or  another  of  dubious  value  inserted 
would  be  absurd.  It  must  have  given  its  compiler  much  trouble 
to  get  so  much  information  together,  and  his  trouble  has  been  use¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  spent. 

The  translated  Fussli-Smith  Guides,  of  which  we  have  several 
numbers  before  us,  are  well  illustrated,  and  suitable  enough 
for  those  who  like  handbooks  divided  into  small  manageable 
pamphlets,  and  dealing  with  their  subject  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  and  the  manner  of  the  gifted  being  who  follows  pano¬ 
ramas  with  a  long  pointing-wand  than  of  an  ordinary  guide-book. 
The  parts  in  question  deal  with  the  Brenner,  with  Coire  and  its 
neighbourhood,  with  the  Pusterthal,  with  the  Seminering  railway, 
with  Battaglia,  with  Neufchatel,  and  with  the  Burgenstock. 


Mr.  Nash’s  Guide  to  Nice  is  of  a  different  and  much  older- 
fashioned  kind  as  compared  with  almost  any  of  the  books  we  have 
as  vet  noticed.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  popular  history  of  Nice  than 
anything  else,  and  as  Mr.  Nash  is  Principal  of  the  Anglo-American 
College  at  Nice,  we  fear  he  must  have  given  himself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  make  it  popular.  For  instance,  did  the  original 
colonists  name  Nice  “  Nike,  Victory  ”  P  We  have  certainly  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  they  called  it  Nicsea,  or,  as  popular 
scholarship  of  the  present  day  would  probably  spell  it,  Nikaia. 
Why,  again,  does  Mr.  Nash,  writing  in  English,  call  Charles  of 
Durazzo  Charles  de  Duras  ?  We  can  ask  this  question,  but  we 
cannot  answer  it.  More  wondrous  still  is  the  statement  that 
“  foreign  princes  learnt  their  [the  Provencals’]  language  and 
sought  alliance  with  their  reigning  families.  Diehard  Oceur  de 
Lion  might  be  called  himself  a  troubadour.  He  knew  Provencal, 
and  wrote  poems  in  that  tongue.”  Undoubtedly  he  did,  but, 
though  of  course  the  pupils  of  the  Anglo-American  College,  Nice, 
know  better,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  readers  will  go  away 
with  the  notion  that  the  son  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  and  the 
sovereign  of  whole  provinces  where  nothing  but  Provencal  wa3 
spoken  was  a  “  foreign  prince  ”  and  “  knew  ”  the  Langue  d’Oc 
as  Masters  Smith  and  Jones  know  Latin  or  German.  The  guide 
portion  proper  of  the  book  is  scanty  and  of  no  great  merit. 

The  author  of  the  Tourist's  Handbook  to  Switzerland  quite 
honestly  states  that  he  is  connected  with  one  of  the  great  tourist 
agencies  ;  but  he  claims  complete  impartiality  in  his  recommend¬ 
ations,  and  the  claim  is  very  well  justified  by  his  book.  It  is  very 
fairly  furnished  with  maps  and  other  appliances,  carefully  in¬ 
dexed,  and  well  divided  into  routes.  But  the  author  has 
attempted  rather  too  much  in  the  space,  and  has  unnecessarily 
cramped  himself  yet  further  by  devoting  many  pages  to  notices  of 
the  routes  to  Switzerland  and  the  towns  on  the  way.  Never¬ 
theless  he  has  done  very  fairly,  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  his  guide  is  all  in  legible  print,  without  the  microscopic 
passages  which  no  doubt  save  a  great  deal  of  room,  but  which  are 
no  small  trial  to  the  eyes  by  the  dubious  light  of  a  hotel  candle, 
or  in  the  jogging  movement  of  a  train  or  carriage. 

The  last  book  but  one  on  our  list — like  Mr.  Becker’s,  but  in  a 
different  way — is  not  exactly  a  guide.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  sent  by  a  Glasgow  newspaper  to  report  on  the  recent  con¬ 
stitutional  crisis  in  Norway,  and  he  had  introductions  to  not  a  few 
Norwegian  journalists.  Besides  giving  an  account  of  the  frac¬ 
tiousness  of  the  Norwegian  Radicals,  and.  of  the  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  delegates  of  an  elected  party  majority  act  as 
judges  in  political  trials,  he  has  given  a  good  many  notes  on  things 
Norwegian,  written  not  without  merit,  and  showing  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  observation.  The  main  fault  of  the  book  (not  a  very 
serious  one)  is  that  the  writer,  having  originally  written  with  a 
special  purpose,  and  for  a  special  public,  has  kept  rather  too 
many  references  to  Scotch  affairs  of  no  very  world-wide  interest 
or  importance. 

We  have  purposely  postponed  noticing  the  reprint  of  certain 
letters  on  the  Highlands  from  the  Times  which  originallyappeared 
last  autumn,  and  were  republished  a  few  months  ago  in  order  that 
they  might  be  recommended  to  a  public  more  curious  about 
Scotch  matters  than  most  Englishmen  are  between  October  and 
July.  Any  one  on  his  way  to  the  Highlands  cannot  do  better 
than  read  this  little  book,  which,  without  pretending  to  be  either 
a  regular  guide  or  a  political  handbook,  supplies  some  valuable 
and  fully  trustworthy  accounts  of  Highland  estates,  their  history 
and  their  circumstances.  At  the  present  time  this  accuracy  is 
very  important,  for  it  may  be  said  roundly,  and  without  hesitation, 
that  almost  all  the  advocates  of  “  the  crofters”  deal  in — it  would 
not  be  polite  to  say  falsehood,  but — truth  so  garbled  and  looked  at 
from  such  peculiar  angles  as  to  have  something  nearer  than  a 
Highland  cousinship  to  falsehood  itself. 


PROFESSOR  STOKES  ON  LIGHT.* 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  a  certain  merchant  in  Aberdeen  left 
AX.  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  charitable  and  pious  uses, 
and,  among  other  things,  like  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  devoted  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  establishment  of  prizes  for  essays  on  Natural 
j  and  Revealed  Theology.  The  fund  was  to  be  distributed  once 
I  every  forty  years ;  but  recently  a  fresh  scheme  has  been  ordained 
for  the  execution  of  the  testator’s  objects,  and  a  lecturer  is  now 
to  be  appointed,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  to  hold  office  and  deliver 
lectures  for  three  years  at  Aberdeen.  Under  the  new  regulations 
the  subjects  of  the  discourses  are  to  be  History,  Archteology, 
Physical  and  Natural  Science.  The  trustees  could  not  have  made 
a  better  choice  than  that  of  Professor  Stokes  to  be  the  first  lecturer, 
nor  could  a  better  subject  have  been  selected  for  illustration  by 
him  than  that  of  Light,  to  which  his  course  of  three  years’ 
lectures  is  to  be  dedicated.  The  four  discourses  delivered  in 
1883  explain  the  nature  of  light  as  now  accepted  upon  the 
undulatory  theory ;  the  next  course  is  to  be  given  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  researches  in  which  light  has  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  investigation ;  and  the  third  will  be  assigned  to  light  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  its  beneficial  effects,  and  to  this  will  more 
properly  belong  the  introduction  of  the  evidences  of  providential 
design  in  the  more  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  of  the  trust. 

*  Burnett  Lectures — On  Light.  First  Course.  By  Professor  G.  G. 
Stokes,  F.R.S. 
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The  plan  adopted  hy  Professor  Stokes  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
■one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  of  physical  science  without 
mathematics  or  diagrams  recalls  to  memory  the  somewhat  similar 
design  carried  out  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Astronomer-Royal 
in  his  treatise  on  Gravitation.  But  tho  present  attempt  is  from 
its  nature  a  far  more  arduous  one ;  and,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  audiences  to  whom  the  lectures  were  origi¬ 
nally  addressed,  or  of  their  effect  on  those  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  matter  who  may  have  heard  or  read  them,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
succeed  in  effecting  their  purpose.  It  can  only,  in  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge,  be  said  that  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done, 
under  the  prescribed  conditions,  to  make  a  very  complex  branch 
of  science  intelligible  to  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  acquire 
the  information  which  has  been  set  before  them  in  a  manner  so 
complete  and  masterly.  A  department  of  physics,  which,  how¬ 
ever  abstruse  it  may  be,  admits  of  the  most  lovely  illustrations 
and  experiments  in  the  lecture-room,  is  deprived  of  all  such 
attractions  when  treated  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  discourses ; 
and  a  very  sustained  effort  of  attention  must  be  required  to 
follow  them  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Professor’s  high 
qualifications,  and  of  all  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  Acquaint¬ 
ance  is  assumed  to  exist  with  such  words  as  “  heliocentric  posi¬ 
tion,”  “  co-efficients  of  excursion  and  vibration,”  and  “  isotropic 
solids,”  together  with  the  usual  terms  of  trigonometry.  The  further 
knowledge  presumed  is  that  of  optics  as  it  stood  after  the  discoveries 
of  Newton  ;  the  science  of  Physical  Optics,  embracing  the  theory 
of  undulations,  together  with  the  phenomena  of  interference, 
double  refraction,  and  polarization,  is  that  which  is  to  be  im¬ 
parted.  Professor  Stokes  remarks  that  some  acquaintance  with  these 
subjects  will  make  the  lectures  much  more  easy  to  follow-,  aud  to 
this  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  further  observation  that  without 
some  such  acquaintance  there  are  passages  in  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  most  lucid  and  accurate  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  to  enable  an  entirely  ignorant  reader  to  follow  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  explained.  Something  more,  perhaps,  may  have 
been  attempted  than  can  be  expected  to  command  success,  except 
in  instances  of  considerable  intelligence  and  application  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  It  is,  however,  most  certainly  true  that 
the  book  deserves  all  the  study  that  can  be  given  to  it,  and 
that  it  will  amply  repay  it  by  the  results  to  be  gained,  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im¬ 
portant  regions  of  Physics,  in  a  way  and  with  a  compara¬ 
tive  ease  which  has  never  before  been  rendered  possible.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  no  apology  is  needed  to  those  already  more 
■or  less  acquainted  with  the  subject  for  the  details  into  which 
Professor  Stokes  has  found  it  desirable  to  enter,  and  by  them 
these  lectures  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  and  read  with  all  the 
interest  which  they  deserve.  The  evidences  in  favour  of  the  ether- 
wave  theory,  and  its  success  in  explaining  the  most  complicated 
phenomena,  under  the  most  crucial  tests,  are  admirably  set  forth. 
The  history  of  its  announcement  by  Huygens,  of  its  long  period 
of  hibernation,  of  its  restoration  to  life  by  Young,  Fresnel,  Malus, 
and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen,  and  of  the  most  recent 
labours  in  confirmation  of  the  now  established  belief,  are  all  well 
given.  In  describing  phenomena  which  make  the  severest  demands 
upon  language  to  render  them  intelligible,  without  the  assistance 
of  visible  illustrations  or  symbols,  all  has  been  done  which  could 
have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  words  alone  ;  and  much  con¬ 
gratulation  is  due  upon  the  mode  in  which  has  been  executed  an 
extremely  difficult  task. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  TROUT.* 

WHAT  with  over-preserving  and  overcrowding,  between 
waters  on  which  only  millionaires  and  their  friends  may 
cast  angle  and  waters  where  the  miner  and  weaver  ply  their  nets 
and  poisons,  England  has  become  unfit  for  the  home  of  a  con¬ 
templative  man.  Christopher  North  did  not  die  too  soon.  The 
old  days,  the  good  old  days,  were  ending  as  he  drifted  away, 
arranging  with  his  feeble  fingers  the  Hies  which  he  was  to  throw 
no  more,  and  dreaming  of  his  old  sport,  like  a  child,  in  “  the 
pleasant  land  of  counterpane.”  Two  fishing-books  lie  before  us, 
one  by  Mr.  Cutliffe,  dealing  with  sport  in  the  rapid  streams  of 
Devon ;  the  other  a  miscellany  by  American  aDglers,  by  fortunate 
men  not  ignorant  of  their  own  good  fortune.  In  spite  of  lead 
and  “  fire-new  howling  wildernesses,”  of  houses  springing  up  in 
the  wastes,  the  American  lakes  and  rivers  are  still  almost  as  full  of 
fish  as  they  were  before  Columbus  landed,  before  an  artificial  fly 
had  ever  touched  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Americans 
all  write  well,  or  almost  all;  and  their  compilations  simply  make 
us  “  mad,”  as  they  say.  Why  is  there  so  much  good  fishing,  and 
why  is  it  hopelessly  out  of  our  reach.  The  late  Mr.  Stoddart 
wrote  an  optimistic  poem  in  which  he  looked  forward  to  an 
eternity  of  fishing  in  the  next  world.  Alas,  one  can  scarcely 
share  his  belief.  The  years  go  by  and  see  more  streams  polluted 
or  shut  against  us,  as  the  lairds  are  shutting  the  Scotch  streams, 
not  perhaps  very  wisely.  Mr.  Cutliffe  wants  to  see  still  more 
streams  closed  against  the  public  : — 

Oh  !  that  the  gentlemen  of  North  Devon  would  amalgamate  in  heart 
and  action,  and  determine  to  preserve  the  trout  they  as  Devonians  ought 

*  The  Art  of  Trout  Fishing  on  Rapid  Streams.  By  H.  C.  Cutliffe, 
F.R.C.S.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 

Fishing  with  the  Fig:  Sketches  by  Lovers  of  the  Art.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1884. 


most  justly  to  be  proud  of,  not  limiting  their  field  of  operations  to  some 
few  miles  of  water,  but  fencing  their  main  and  tributary  streams,  the 
nursery  and  the  field,  from  all  intrusion  of  poachers,  or  those  who  would  in 
any  unsportsmanlike  manner  destroy  a  trout — truly  their  reward  would 
be  great. 

What  we  need  is  not  the  exclusion  of  the  public,  but  some 
means  of  protecting  the  fair  angler  from  the  devices  of  poison  and 
the  net.  An  attempt  to  help  the  fair  fisher  and  discomfit  the 
Hawick  weaver  has  been  made  by  the  lairds  in  Scotland.  They 
suggest  that  Angling  Associations  should  be  formed,  with  a  yearly 
subscription  of  half-a-crown,  that  only  members  should  be  allowed 
to  fish,  and  that  the  half-crowns  should  become  a  fund  to  pay 
watchers  and  a  river  police.  By  this  means  every  fair  angler  for 
thirty  pence  per  annum  will  enjoy  sport  which  is  now  impossible. 
But  the  local  Radicals  detect  in  this  scheme  a  device  of  territorial 
Toryism,  and  publish  indignant  letters  in  the  Liberal  press.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unfair  poachers  must  be  excluded,  or  the  artisans 
aud  middle  classes  will  have  no  sport  at  all.  But  probably 
Radicals  sympathize  more  with  the  nets  and  poisons  of  the  rowdy 
than  with  the  honest  sport  of  the  working-man  in  summer  evenings 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  Apart  from  his  views  about  preserving 
— which,  after  all,  may  be  less  exclusive  than  we  have  fancied — 
Mr.  Cutliffe’s  book  is  a  useful,  though  not  well  written,  little 
manual.  He  understands  the  trout  of  rapid  streams,  and  shows 
how  they  should  be  caught,  not  only  with  fly,  but  with  minnow, 
worm,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  the  maggot.  Every  angler  of  any 
experience  knows  that  trout  believe  in  private  property,  and, 
when  they  grow  big  enough,  secure,  each  for  himself,  a  favourite 
retreat  where  no  invader  is  admitted.  Mr.  Cutliffe  writes: — 

These  strongholds  and  favourite  spots  of  trout  are  retained  by  them  for  a 
long  time,  as  thei7  seem  fond  of  old  haunts  and  do  not  readily  forsake  them, 
very  seldom,  I  believe,  excepting  in  particular  migrating  times.  I  have 
known  a  trout  of  peculiar  appearance  remain  behind  a  certain  stone  for 
several  months,  his  identity  1  could  be  sure  of,  and  at  different  times  I 
have  made  him  show  out,  till  at  last  I  have  succeeded  in  his  destruction  ; 
no  smaller  fish  dared,  and  no  larger  one  cared,  to  turn  this  fellow  out,  and 
so  he  held  his  own  retreat,  which  after  his  removal  was  speedily  occupied 
by  another. 

Old  John  Younger,  the  poet,  angler,  and  cobbler  of  St.  Boswell’s, 
mentions  that  his  son  caught,  on  three  successive  evenings,  three 
trout  from  under  the  same  root,  each  trout  being  rather  smaller 
than  the  previous  occupant.  By  the  way,  the  friendships  of  trout 
are  a  curious  topic  for  the  contemplative  philosopher.  After 
whipping  a  loch  or  stream  in  vain  for  long,  you  suddenly  catch  a 
trout,  and  the  odds  are  that,  almost  in  the  next  cast,  you  raise 
his  mate.  This  is  observed  in  America  no  less  than  at  home. 
But  there  may  be  no  more  affection  in  the  matter  than  in  the  law 
by  which,  when  one  wicket  in  a  long  stand  has  fallen,  the  com¬ 
panion  wicket  immediately  afterwards  falls.  This  occurred  three 
or  four  times  this  week  in  the  extraordinary  match  between 
Gentlemen  and  Players.  To  return  to  Mr.  Cutliffe.  He  is  indeed 
an  all-round  fisher,  who  does  not  disdain  even  to  bait  his  hook 
with  a  beetle  !  The  following  dithyramb  on  worms  will  give  an 
idea  of  his  poetic  and  earnest  manner : — 

I  could  not  consider  any  man  a  perfect  disciple  of  our  art  if  he  were  not 
a  good  worm  fisherman  ;  he  may  be  good  with  the.  artificial  fly,  natural 
fly,  beetle,  or  minnow,  but  if  he  is  not  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  worm- 
fishing,  I  hold  that  man  to  be  very  limited  in  his  education,  and  1  would 
recommend  him  earnestly  to  pay  attention,  without  further  delay,  to  the 
subject ;  and  when  he  begins  to  master  the  art,  he  will  indeed  rejoice  that 
so  rich,  so  pleasing,  aud  animated  a  branch  has  been  tpened  up  to  him, 
from  which  he  will  reap  many  fruits  of  pleasure. 

Majora  canamus.  Everything  is  big  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  but  the  trout  are  bigger  than  anything.  In  the  collection 
of  essays  called  Fishing  with  the  Fly  we  have  studies  of  American 
streams,  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  and  of  the  fishes  therein,  from 
grayling  to  the  gigantic  dwellers  in  “  the  Big  Sea  Water.”  We 
can  readily  believe  that  one  of  them  swallowed  Hiawatha,  even  as 
the  sea-beast  swallowed  Heracles.  Alaska  has  myriads  of  salmon, 
which  come  driving  in  at  a  given  season  in  vast  shoals.  The 
Indians  watch  for  these,  as  the  Ovvoockottos  in  Sicily  sat  on  the 
heights  and  looked  out  for  the  coming  of  the  tunnies.  But  the 
fish  of  Alaska  are  boorish  creatures,  with  a  l'atal  defect  in  their 
education.  When  the  Scotch  admiral  heard  that  the  Yankees 

had  bought  Alaska,  he  said,  “Let  them  have  it,  the  d - d 

salmon  won’t  rise  to  a  fly.”  And  they  won’t.  They  perish 
ingloriously,  seduced  by  miserable  bait.  They  also  sufier 
horribly  from  disease,  and,  as  there  is  no  river  pollution  in 
Alaska  yet,  we  may  suppose  that  the  disease  is  either  the  result 
of  overcrowding  or  the  well-deserved  punishment  of  neglect  of 
the  fly.  People  interested  in  our  own  salmon  disease  should  read 
Captain  Beardslee’s  account  of  the  Alaska  pestilence.  By  the 
way,  if  overcrowding  cause  disease  in  salmon,  why  are  parr  pro¬ 
tected  bylaw?  These  impudent  little  wretches  are  the  scourge 
of  the  fly-fisher.  In  the  strongest  water,  where  you  expect  a  good 
fish,  the  parr  “  comes  and  spoils  the  fun.”  Trout  never  take  when 
parr  are  nibbling  and  fretting  at  the  flies.  Yet  the  capture  of  parr 
is  a  legal  offence.  If  they  turn  into  salmon,  then,  as  the  streams 
are  overstocked  with  salmon,  let  a  civic  crown  be  given  to  the 
man  who  thins  the  frivolous  and  vexatious  parr.  If  they  live, 
they  only  add  to  the  overcrowding.  If  parr  don’t  become  salmon, 
then  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  sparing  them.  They  merely  vex  the 
trout  fisher,  who  has  to  be  constantly  taking  them  off  the  hook, 
and  returning  them  to  the  abyss.  If  “  the  country  ”  cares  for 
anything  but  what  the  Caucus  howls  for,  the  question  of  parr 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  Legislature.  But  enough  of  these 
miseries.  They  trouble  not  the  American  fisher.  Wherever  he 
goes  (except,  perhaps,  when  his  name  is  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
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Warner,  and  lie  goes  to  the  Adirondacks)  big  fish  arise, 
and  he  calls  them  blessed.  For  example,  Mr.  Fitch  gets  up  at 
five,  and,  in  a  few  casts,  takes  three  trout  weighing  over  three 
pounds  for  breakfast.  Then  he  hacks  his  way  with  a  hatchet 
through  a  laurel  thicket  to  reach  the  pool  he  fancies,  and,  on  his 
first  cast,  is  fast  in  a  fish  that  takes  him  twenty  minutes  to 
land.  Beginning  regularly  at  io  a  m.,  and  leaving  off  at  4  f.m., 
he  and  his  friend  get  forty  fish  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds.  We 
have  come  near  this  among  sea-trout  in  Argyleshire  ;  so,  after  all, 
as  far  as  sea-trout  go,  perhaps  the  old  country  is  not  so  very  back¬ 
ward  after  all.  A  sea-trout  over  three  pounds  is  not  so  rare  in 
this  island  as  where  Mr.  Fitch  angles;  but,  then,  sea-trout  are 
well  preserved  in  most  waters,  and  Mr.  Fitch  was  fishing,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  streams  open  to  all  men  armed  with  hatchets. 
“  Devils,”  like  the  white  india-rubber  piping  with  which  one 
spins  for  lythe  on  the  West  coast,  are  used  to  catch  sea-trout 
in  America,  but  Mr.  Fitch  justly  regards  “  devils  ”  as  an 
unsportsmanlike  device.  Turning  to  Rangeley  Brook  trout,  one 
can  only  match  them  by  Thames  trout,  whereof  an  angler  writes 
pleasantly  in  this  month’s  Bailey.  But  he  caught  his  trout  (on 
the  Derby  day)  with  live  bait,  and  on  the  whole  we  would 
rather  go  troutless.  The  Rangeley  Brook  fish,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  fly.  Mr.  Williamson  was  occupied  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  in  landing  an  eight-pound  trout  which 
sulked !  Probably  he  was  using  much  too  light  a  rod.  Few 
things  are  more  tedious  than  hooking  a  salmon  or  large  sea-trout 
on  a  small  trout-rod.  Nous  gaspillons  un  temps  precieux,  the 
angler  is  inclined  to  say,  with  the  old  gambler  in  Gaboriau,  when 
he  is  fast  in  a  fish  that  nothing  can  stir,  with  a  rod  on  which  he 
dares  put  no  strain.  We  think  that  the  trout  of  Brauxholme  Loch 
might  vie  in  size  with  those  of  Rangeley  Brook,  but  then  they  only 
rise  to  fly  once  in  a  century  or  so.  Professor  Agassiz  l'ancies  that 
the  Rangeley  monsters  over  five  pounds  may  be  two  hundred  years 
old  !  Does  Professor  Agassiz  believe  in  the  salmon  of  Llyn  Llyw, 
out  of  whose  back  fifty  fish-spears  were  taken  by  the  aged  eagle  of 
the  Mabinogion  f  He  also  was  an  uncommonly  elderly  fish. 

Perhaps  the  best  fishing  of  all  is  that  which  Mr.  W.  Thomson 
had  on  St.  Ignase  Island,  in  Lake  Superior.  There  he  camped 
in  the  pine  woods  unvexed  by  mosquitoes.  There  he  trailed 
a  wicker  basket  behind  his  canoe,  in  which  he  put  his  trout 
as  he  caught  them.  There  his  first  take  was  of  two  trout, 
about  two  pounds  each,  one  on  each  fly.  There  in  an  hour  or 
two  he  had  “  fifteen  beauties,  some  running  close  upon  three 
pounds.”  There  Jim,  the  black  cook  boy,  rigged  up  a  raft,  and 
caught  a  twenty-pound  salmon-trout  with  bait.  As  Mr. 
Thomson’s  companions  proved,  bait  (grasshoppers,  for  example) 
took  the  biggest  trout;  but  three  pounds  each  with  the  artificial 
fly  is  good  enough  for  us.  Only  speckled  trout  rose  to  the  fiv, 
bigger  ones,  of  other  varieties  (they  reach  seventy  pounds),  were 
deluded  by  bait.  Mr.  Thomson  caught  one  sixteen-pounder,  which 
seized  a  yellow  trout  he  was  playing.  As  the  party  had 
not  a  big  enough  landing-net,  one  of  them  shot  the  large 
fish  with  a  rifle.  The  company  brought  home  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds’  weight  of  trout  packed  in  ice.  Twenty-five  days’ 
absence  and  camping  out  cost  each  member  of  the  party  under 
10Z,  Life  in  America  is  worth  living.  Whether  it  is  worth  living 
in  a  country  where,  if  you  take  three  weeks’  holiday,  you  always 
find  the  streams  dried  up,  is  a  question  for  the  ethical  philosopher. 
In  Florida  fishing  is  just  as  good  as  on  Lake  Superior.  What  it  is 
like  on  the  Otter  would  take  too  long  to  tell,  and  every  angler  should 
read  “  Nessmuk’s  ”  “  Meeting  them  on  the  June  rise.”  It  is  a  very 
humorous  and  extraordinary  narrative.  In  short,  Fishing  with  the 
Fly  is  the  most  pleasant  (though  provoking)  work  on  angling  we 
have  read  since  Mr.  Henderson’s  autobiography.  The  trout  flies 
in  the  chromatic  illustrations  are  a  little  too  gaudy  for  a  Northern 
taste,  accustomed  to  “  mouse  body  and  laverock  wing.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS." 

R.  JEFFERIES  presents  us  with  another  of  those  books 
which  he  seems  able  to  produce  at  will,  and  of  which  we 
can  never  tire  so  long  as  he  does  not  repeat  himself.  Up  to  the 
present  there  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  no  repetition, 
and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  fatigue  or  of  exhaustion.  The 
minute  and  careful  observer  who  produced  The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home  is  as  full  of  information  in  this,  his  latest,  as  in  his  earliest 
book.  Readers  will  recognize  a  good  many  of  the  twenty-three 
articles  in  the  volume  as  old  friends.  The  “  Pageant  of  Summer,” 
for  instance,  came  out  in  Longman.  The  tragic  and  gloomy  story, 
all  the  more  tragic  for  its  truth,  called  “  The  Field  Play  ” 
appeared  in  Time ;  other  papers  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Graphic, 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  Standard. 
They  are  not  the  less  welcome  in  their  collected  form.  It  is  with 
such  papers  as  these  as  with  novels ;  so  far  from  their  volume- 
form  being  injured  by  previous  appearance  in  journals  or  magazines, 
it  is  greatly  increased ;  and  the  wider  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine  in  which  a  paper  has  first  appeared,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  volume  with  which  it  is  afterwards  bound  up. 

Among  all  the  varied  papers  in  this  book  the  freshest,  the  most 
suggestive,  and  the  most  interesting  at  the  present  moment  is 
that  which  deals  with  country  literature.  Four  hundred  years, 
Mr.  Jefferies  reminds  us,  have  passed  away  since  Caxton  sent  out 
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his  first  printed  book.  Yet  country  people  have  only  now  just 
begun  to  read.  It  is  almost  incredible,  yet  we  know  that  it  is 
true.  Twelve  generations,  one  after  the  other,  have  presented 
the  same  impenetrable  front  of  indifference  to  the  printing  press. 
There  has  been  no  official  or  ecclesiastical  attempt  to  keep  books 
out  of  the  hands  of  people ;  quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  But  the 
country  folk  would  not  read;  they  had  no  prejudice  against 
reading  ;  they  admire  and  respect  learning ;  but  they  did  not  want 
to  read.  There  has  been  among  them,  until  quite  recently,  no 
place  in  the  appropriation  of  the  golden  hours  for  books  or  read¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  ;  it  was  not  lack  of  intelligence  ;  it  was  simple 
indifference.  And  now  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
all  is  changed.  The  cottagers  have  begun  to  read — Mr.  Jefferies 
is  our  authority — they  read  with  avidity  ;  they  read  everything, 
down  to  the  very  scraps  and  torn  newspaper  fragments  used  by 
the  grocer  to  wrap  their  weekly  purchases.  As  for  the  London 
papers,  they  go  down  to  the  country  in  great  numbers ;  not  to 
the  cottagers,  certainly,  but  to  the  great  houses,  whence  they  find 
their  way  into  the  village  and  to  the  taverns  ;  girls  in  town  service 
send  papers  home  to  their  parents  ;  lads  in  America  and  Australia 
send  papers  ;  those  from  the  States  are  great  favourites  on  account 
of  their  amusing  columns ;  the  cottages  are  decorated  with  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  Illustrated  London  Neios  or  the  Graphic ;  and  the 
local  press  has  trebled  of  late  years  in  circulation  and  in  import¬ 
ance.  As  for  the  books  within  the  reach  of  the  cottage,  there  is  the 
pedlar.  Few  village  shopkeepers  have  yet  arrived  at  a  perception 
of  the  demand  for  books ;  it  is  the  pedlar  who  brings  round  his 
assortment  of  stories,  adventures,  disasters,  and  religious  books  at 
prices  from  a  penny  to  sixpence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  villager  has  at 
last  awakened,  and  demands  to  be  instructed  and  amused.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  both  instruction  and  amusement  will  fall 
into  the  right  hands.  Meantime,  if  Mr.  Jefferies  is  a  trustworthy 
authority,  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  And,  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  this  vast  body  of  new  and  enthusiastic  readers,  we  must  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  that  the  rustics  will  not  be  “written  down  to”; 
nor  will  they  accept  goody  books,  nor  selected  extracts  warranted 
not  to  harm  their  morals ;  they  will  have  good  literature,  the 
stronger  the  better ;  how  that  literature  is  to  he  obtained,  and  how 
circulated,  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Jefferies's  paper,  which  contains 
some  thoughtful  and  serious  suggestions  on  this  most  serious 
subject. 

More  in  what  may  be  called  his  old  and  well-known  style  is 
the  paper  on  “  Mind  under  Water.”  Here  will  be  found  a  most 
curious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  a  jack  in  a  stream.  He  had  before  this  been  able  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  trout,  and  henceforward  we  shall 
regard  a  jack  as  well  with  new  sympathy : — 

Consider  [he  says]  the  conditions  under  which  the  jack  exists.  His  limits 
are  the  brook,  the  ponds  it  feeds,  and  the  ditches  that  enter  it.  He  can  only 
move  a  short  distance  up  the  stream  because  there  is  a  high  hatch  ;  nor 
can  he  go  far  down  because  of  a  mill :  if  he  could,  the  conditions  would  be 
much  the  same  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  space  he  has  at  his  command 
is  not  much.  The  running  water,  the  green  flags,  the  lesser  fishes,  the 
water-rats,  the  horses  and  cattle  on  the  bank,  these  are  about  all  the  things 
he  is  likely  to  be  interested  in.  Of  theono  only  the  water,  the  lesser  fishes, 
the  flags,  and  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  brook,  are  actually  in  his  touch  and 
complete  understanding.  As  he  is  unable  to  live  out  of  water,  the  horse  on 
the  bank  in  whose  very  shadow  he  sometimes  lies  might  be  a  mile  away 
for  aught  it  concerns  him.  Night  and  day  he  knows,  the  cool  night  and  the 
sunbeams  in  which  he  basks  ;  but  he  has  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  anything  outside  the  water.  Centuries  spent  in  such  conditions  could 
add  but  little  to  his  experience. 

Among  the  remaining  papers  attention  must  be  called  to  that 
on  “  Village  Miners,”  that  on  “  Meadow  Thoughts,”  on  “  Birds 
Climbing  tbe  Air,”  and  the  eloquent  paper,  worthy  of  its  splendid 
name,  which  we  should  like  to  quote  in  extenso,  called  the 
“  Pageant  of  Summer.”  We  owe  to  Mr.  Jefferies  many  delightful 
hours,  but  none  more  delightful  than  those  spent  in  reading  this 
dainty  volume. 


BREWER’S  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII." 

OWEVER  little  known  the  name  of  Professor  Brewer  may 
be  to  the  general  public,  all  students  of  English  history 
are  aware  that  no  writer  of  this  generation  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  scientific  study  of  one  of  its  most  difficult  periods. 
He  was  one  of  those  devoted  workers  in  the  field  of  historical 
research  who  spend  their  lives  in  facilitating  the  labours  of  others, 
and  furnish  ur  arrange  the  raw  material  which  the  popular  author 
works  up  into  more  digestible  and  profitable  shape.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  latter  should  be  the  more  prominent  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  a  passing  regret  that 
the  honour  and  glory,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  rewards,  should 
be,  in  general,  so  unevenly  divided.  Although  Professor  Brewer’s 
attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
his  editions  of  the  Monumenta  Franciscana  and  other  works  in 
the  Rolls  Series  sufficiently  show,  it  is  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
period  that  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  did  the  most 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  labours  have  rendered  possible  what  was  impossible  a 
generation  ago — a  scient  ific  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  English 
Reformation,  at  all  events  in  its  earlier  phases,  and  especially  in 
its  connexion  with  contemporary  events  abroad. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  the  four  different  treatises  which 

*  The  Feign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of 
Wolsey.  Reviewed  and  illustrated  from  Original  Documents,  by  tbe  late 
J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. ;  edited  by  James  Gairdner.  2  vols.  London:  John 
Murray.  1884. 
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were  originally  published  as  prefaces  to  the  four  volumes  of  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited  by  Professor 
Brewer  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  They  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
complete  bistory  of  the  period  which  they  cover  ;  the  general 
method  and  arrangement,  if  regarded  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  leave  something  to  be  desired  ;  the  variety  of  treatment 
in  different  subjects,  the  fullness  of  handling  which  some  receive, 
the  scant  attention  paid  to  others,  may  at  first  sight  appear  objec¬ 
tionable  ;  but  there  can  be  “  but  one  opinion,”  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
says,  “  not  only  of  the  high  value  of  these  prefaces  to  the  historical 
student,  but  also  of  their  very  great  interest  as  literary  composi¬ 
tions.”  Such  defects  as  may  be  noticed  are  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  nature  of  the  work  in  its  original  form.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  not  Professor  Brewer’s  business  to  write  a 
history  of  the  period,  but  an  introduction  to  the  papers  before  him. 
His  primary  object,  as  he  said  himself,  was  to  show  the  bearing 
on  history  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  departments  of  the  subject 
illustrated  by  these  materials.  There  are,  however,  few  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  not  touched  more  or  less  by  the  documents  in 
question ;  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  interesting  chapter  on  Erasmus’s 
Greek  Testament  and  More’s  Utopia,  Professor  Brewer  did  not 
consider  himself  precluded  from  completing  his  view  of  the  period 
by  the  introduction  of  matter  not  included  in  his  collection. 

The  book  is  entitled  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  might 
fairly  have  been  called  “  The  Administration  of  Wolsey,”  so  pro¬ 
minent  is  the  figure  of  the  great  Minister  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  Henry’s  reign  as  described  in  Mr.  Brewer's  pages.  Ilad 
the  work  been  intended  as  an  apology  for  Wolsey,  his  cause  could 
hardly  have  been  more  forcibly  or  successfully  defended,  although 
the  author  has  done  little  more  than  allow  the  facts,  as  they  stand 
revealed  in  the  State  Papers,  to  plead  for  his  hero.  Two  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  man  stand  out  very  clearly  in  this  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  life  and  work,  the  one  intellectual,  the  other  moral. 
The  former  is  his  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  determined  international  politics  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  latter  is  his  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  master  who  rewarded  all  his 
services  with  the  basest  ingratitude  ever  shown  by  a  sovereign  to 
the  cast-off  instrument  of  his  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  those  gifts  which  constitute  a  statesman,  in  grasp  of  facts,  in¬ 
sight  into  character,  breadth  of  aim,  clearness  of  view,  the  power 
of  adapting  means  to  ends,  the  combination  of  tenacity  with  flexi¬ 
bility,  Wolsey  was  without  a  rival  in  his  day.  His  capacity  for 
work  was  all  but  unlimited.  He  was  Prime  Minister,  Secretary 
at  War,  Lord  Chancellor,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  all  in  one. 
He  restored  order  to  the  fiuances,  introduced  economy  wherever 
possible,  and  found  money  for  the  King’s  amusements  and  his 
wars.  Pie  administered  justice  without  respect  of  persons,  and 
elevated  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  a  point  which  it  had  never 
reached  before.  lie  created  armies  and  fleets,  and  organized  the 
commissariat  for  foreign  war ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the 
threads  of  a  complicated  and  shifting  foreign  policy,  and  raised 
England  from  the  position  of  a  third-rate  to  that  of  a  first- 
rate  Power.  To  domestic  and  religious  affairs,  as  Professor 
Brewer  allows,  he  paid  but  little  attention  ;  he  was  wrapped 
up  in  European  politics,  and  much  more  intent  on  unravelling 
the  tangled  web  of  falsehood  and  intrigue  which  passed  for 
diplomacy  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  than  in  divining  the 
sources  of  popular  discontent,  in  taking  measures  against  the 
sweating  sickness,  or  promoting  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods.  On  this  side  he  was  undoubtedly  deficient;  but  internal 
reform  was  not  then  a  necessity  of  existence,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  considered  superfluous  and  uncalled  for  during  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  administration.  When  domestic  reform  be¬ 
came  a  burning  question,  and  foreign  affairs  fell  into  a  secondary 
place,  Wolsey’s  occupation  was  gone  ;  and,  even  had  his  foreign 
policy  not  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  King,  the  change 
of  circumstances  would,  as  Professor  Brewer  says,  have  given 
other  men  the  lead.  But  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
reign  Wolsey  enjoyed  the  predominance  due  to  genius  and 
untiring  industry.  “All  despatches  addressed  to  ambassadors 
abroad  or  at  home  passed  through  his  hands ;  the  entire  poli¬ 
tical  correspondence  of  the  times  was  submitted  to  his  perusal 
and  waited  for  his  decision.  Before  a  single  measure  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Privy  Council  it  was  shaped  by  Wolsey’s  hands ; 
he  managed  it  unaided  and  alone  when  it  had  received  their  ap¬ 
proval  ”  (i.  257).  The  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  gave  way 
to  him  or  retired ;  Ruthal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  “  sang  treble  to 
the  Cardinal’s  bass”;  “all  the  power  of  the  State,”  wrote  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  Giustiniani,  “  is  centred  in  him ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  ipse  rex  ” ;  the  people  at  large  wondered  “whether  it  were 
by  necromancy,  witchcraft,  or  policy,”  but  saw  clearly  enough,  as 
Erasmus  did,  that  “  he  was  omnipotent.”  The  true  story  of 
Wolsey’s  quarrel  with  Polydore  Vergil  is  narrated  at  length  by 
Professor  Brewer.  Wolsey’s  conduct  towards  the  Papal  collector 
and  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  was  thoroughly  justified  by 
the  nature  of  Vergil’s  intercepted  letters,  which  were  sufficiently 
violent  against  the  King  and  Wolsey  to  have  cost  an  Englishman 
his  head,  according  to  the  summary  fashion  of  those  days.  Vergil’s 
abject  submission  and  flattery  when  he  found  himself  in  prison 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  his  secret  charges  against  the  great 
Minister,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  calumnies  by  which 
he  revenged  himself  upon  his  enemy  in  the  pages  of  his  history, 
throw  a  very  unpleasant  light  upon  his  character.  Unfortunately 
for  Wolsey,  mud,  if  thrown  in  sufficient  quantities,  will  stick,  and 


Polydore,  as  Professor  Brewer  says  (i.  3S1),  “  was  literally  trans¬ 
lated  by  Holinshed,  and  unsuspiciously  followed  by  Herbert,  and 
of  course  by  most  historians  since.”  His  narrative  is,  however, 
shown  to  be  “  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation,  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  falsehood,  devised  by  this  partial  historian  to 
gratify  his  hostility  against  the  Cardinal.”  This  is  especially  re¬ 
markable  in  the  trial  of  Buckingham,  whose  death  Vergil  at¬ 
tributes  to  Wolsey’s  malice.  Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this 
supposition,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Hall,  who  disliked 
Wolsey  almost  as  heartily  as  Vergil,  should  not  have  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it  in  his  chronicle.  Of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  the  trial  Professor  Brewer  gives  us  a 
full  account,  the  more  interesting  from  the  remarks  which  he 
makes  on  Shakspeare’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  Though 
wrong  in  one  or  two  details,  Shakspeare  is,  as  usual,  substan¬ 
tially  and  in  essential  points  correct.  “  It  was  the  King  him¬ 
self,”  says  Professor  Brewer  (i.  384),  “  who  was  most  active 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Duke ;  and  not  active  only,  but, 
as  Shakspeare  describes  him,  fully  convinced  beforehand  of 
his  guilt,  and  resolved  on  his  condemnation.”  The  grounds  of 
that  condemnation  seem  to  us,  regarding  them  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  entirely  insufficient,  and,  however  true  it  may  be 
that  the  Duke’s  scarce-uttered  thoughts  were  dangerous  to  the 
country's  peace,  and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  acquiesced  in  or 
even  approved  his  death,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  Tudor  greed,  inherited  by  Henry  from  his 
father,  weighted  the  scales  of  justice  against  a  prisoner.  The 
wealth  of  the  Duke,  his  castles  and  his  lands,  like  those  of  Wolsey 
nine  years  later,  like  those  of  the  monasteries  later  still,  were 
counts  in  the  indictment  in  view  of  which  the  King  and  his  hungry 
courtiers  found  it  impossible  to  keep  an  unbiassed  mind. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  Wolsey’s  genius  for  affairs  is  his  loyalty 
to  his  sovereign,  a  loyalty  of  no  cold  and  calculating  kind,  but 
instinct  with  a  whole-hearted  and  affectionate  devotion  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  nowadays  to  conceive,  founded  on  a  union  of 
personal  feeling  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  could  hardly 
have  existed  except  in  the  Tudor  times.  Plis  letters  to  the  King 
breathe  this  spirit  throughout.  In  1527,  when  Henry,  as  Wolsey 
knew,  was  actually  thwarting  his  plans  by  sending  a  private 
envoy  to  Rome,  he  writes  as  follows  (ii.  225): — “Were  it  not 
(beside  my  most  bounden  duty)  for  the  ardent  and  reverent  love 
that  I  have  and  bear  unto  your  Majesty,  and  the  increase  and 
exaltation  of  your  honour,  there  is  no  earthly  good  or  promotion 
that  should  cause  me  to  endure  the  travail  and  pains  which  I 
daily’-  and  hourly  sustain,  without  any  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  my  life  and  health,  which  is  only  preserved  by  the  assured  trust 
of  your  gracious  love  and  favour,  the  contrary  whereof  I  shall 
never  deserve.”  But  neither  this  devotion,  nor  the  memory  of 
twenty  years  of  labour  in  the  King's  interest,  could  preserve  the 
Minister  when  he  failed  in  a  task  in  which,  considering  his  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  it  was  simply  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  succeed.  On  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  divorce  Professor  Brewer  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
full  and  interesting.  Without  endeavouring  to  decide  who  or 
what  first  put  the  matter  into  the  King’s  head,  he  shows  that  from 
1527,  when  it  was  first  talked  about  publicly,  if  not  from  an 
earlier  date,  Wolsey  sought  to  further  it  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  His  opposition  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  his  support  of  a 
French  match,  if,  as  has  been  urged  elsewhere,  he  ever  strongly 
supported  this  plan,  appear  to  have  been  dropped  at  an  earlier 
date  than  is  usually  supposed.  Unfortunately  the  malice  of  the 
“  night-crow  ”  and  of  her  family,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
Wolsey’s  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  easier  course 
and  throw  over  the  Pope,  proved  too  much  even  for  his  skill  and 
determination.  But  nothing  can  excuse  the  iniquity  with  which 
his  enemies  plotted  for  his  fall,  and  afterwards  sought  to  bring 
him  to  the  block,  nor  the  moral  baseness  of  the  King,  who  put 
into  action  against  his  Minister  the  law  which  his  own  express 
command  had  set  aside.  Even  in  so  well-known  a  subject  as  that 
of  YVolsey’s  fall  Professor  Brewer  has  his  corrections  to  make. 
“  The  famous  expression,  ‘  Ego  et  rex  meus,’  which  Hall  mentions 
as  one  of  the  charges,  is  a  deliberate  perversion  of  the  original.” 
The  charge  was  that  Wolsey  had  used  the  expression  “  The  King 
and  I,”  and  he  was  condemned,  “not  for  putting  himself  before 
the  King,  but  for  employing  the  King’s  name  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  ”  (ii.  402).  Again,  the  story  that  Cromwell  first 
made  his  mark  by  gallantly  defending  his  late  patron  against  a 
Bill  of  Attainder  is  shown  to  rest  on  a  mistake.  The  proceedings 
in  the  House  were  of  no  real  importance,  and  such  a  Bill  was  not 
introduced,  the  trial  having  already  taken  place  in  the  King’s 
Bench.  For  an  account  of  what  really  happened  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Professor  Brewer’s  pages. 

Of  the  other  great  names  which  figure  in  the  history  of  this 
period  we  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  to  speak,  although 
Professor  Brewer’s  sketches  of  the  personal  appearance  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  principal  actors  are  among  the  most'  interesting 
portions  of  his  work.  Ilis  picture  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  opening 
of  his  reign  is  well  known  from  other  and  more  popular  writers. 
A  perusal  of  these  volumes  does  not  heighten  our  idea  of  that 
monarch’s  character  even  at  its  best,  while  its  deterioration 
towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  comes  out  clearly  in  his  dealings 
with  Anne  Boleyn  and  with  Wolsey  himself.  At  the  same  time 
Trofessor  Brewer  does  ample  justice  to  the  royal  qualities  which 
Henry  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  which,  taken  together  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  day,  account  in  great  measure  for  the  devotion 
of  his  servants  and  for  his  general  popularity.  Of  Francis  I.  and 
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Charles  V.  Professor  Brewer  has  no  very  high  opinion.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  (i.  38)  he  has  an  amusing  hit  at  Robertson  : — 

If  he  (Charles)  had  one  overmastering  quality,  it  was  that  of  gravity — 
a  gravit}’  that  was  never  pierced  by  a  single  ray  of  passion  or  generous 
enthusiasm.  .  .  .  He  was  universally  solemn,  decorous,  and  insipid; 

indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  others  and  never  forgetful  of  his  own.  No 
good  saying,  no  act  of  forgetfulness,  no  impropriety  is  recorded  of  him. 

.  .  .  Who  can  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  respectable  Scotch  clergyman 

of  the  last  age,  on  the  look-out  for  a  hero,  should  have  thought  that  he  had 
found  one  in  Charles  V.  ? 

A  little  later  there  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Wingfield, 
the  old  diplomatist  of  Henry's  early  days  : — 

He  had  the  quaintness  and  precision  of  a  man  of  the  old  school,  and  both 
are  visible  in  his  conversation,  his  letters,  and  his  handwriting,  with  a 
tinge  of  pedantry  not  unbecoming  a  man  of  his  years.  He  was  a  little 
proud  of  himself,  hut  more  of  the  Wingfields  ;  was  easily  hurt,  but  bore  no 
malice.  If  there  was  any  creature  in  the  world  that  he  hated,  it  was  a 
Frenchman.  ...  lie  was,  in  short,  the  most  guileless,  humane,  upright, 
and  valiant  of  all  bachelor  knights,  as  he  called  himself ;  stiff  and  formal, 
somewhat  conceited  and  pedantical,  but  full  of  a  wise,  gracious,  hearty, 
and  forgiving  humanity,  which  was  not  the  worse  because  it  had  a  smack 
of  his  peculiar  failings. — i.  x  17. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  truthful  bit  of  portraiture.  If  truth  were 
not  the  first  consideration  of  the  historian,  we  might  regret  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  loses  some  little  credit  in  these  pages.  Nothing 
can  dimmish  the  lustre  of  his  later  days,  or  the  charm  of  his  home 
life  and  his  friendship  with  Erasmus ;  but  we  must  give  up  the 
story  that,  in  the  Parliament  of  1523,  he  bearded  the  Cardinal 
and  resisted  all  the  terror  of  the  King’s  demands  for  subsidies  for 
the  French  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  More  “  sup¬ 
ported  the  measures  of  the  Court  throughout,  and  entitled  himself, 
for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  King  and 
Wolsey  ”  (i.  472),  the  latter  of  whom  actually  recommended  him 
for  a  special  grant  of  look  The  author’s  account  of  this  Parliament 
and  of  the  still  more  famous  Parliament  of  1529  (ii.  465)  is  well 
worth  attention.  Professor  Brewer  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns  ; 
and,  in  his  concluding  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Reformation, 
attributes  nearly  everything  to  the  action  of  the  King.  He  is 
perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  underrate  the  importance  of  other 
agencies ;  hut  his  view  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  the  opinion 
that  the  Reformation  was,  in  Henry  VIII.’s  day,  in  any  real  sense 
a  national  movement.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  author  of  this  valuable  work  did  not  live  to  write  a 
similar  review  of  the  second  half  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  and  to 
describe  the  policy  and  work  of  Cromwell  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  impartiality  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  life  of 
Wolsey.  We  caunot  conclude  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  social  history  to  the  abundant  information  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  day  which  is  scattered  up  and  down 
Professor  Brewer's  volumes,  and  to  the  descriptive  power  dis¬ 
played  in  his  account  of  such  a  brilliant  spectacle  as  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  (i.  353).  The  author  was  no  mere  learned 
Dryasdust ;  hut  with  all  his  respect  for  facts  and  love  of  historical 
truth  combined  a  bright  and  sympathetic  imagination,  which 
enabled  him  to  present  us  with  a  vivid  and  interesting,  as  well  as 
a  trustworthy,  picture  of  the  times. 


WALKS  IN  FLORENCE.*- 

THE  Walks  in  Florence  by  Miss  Susan  and  Miss  Joanna  Ilorner 
is  a  hook  long  known  and  valued  by  visitors  to  and  residents 
in  that  city.  The  last  edition  appeared  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
changes  which  have  since  then  taken  place  in  Florence,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  arrangement  of  its  art  treasures,  render  a  new  one 
necessary.  The  former  edition,  moreover,  contained  nothing  as  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  to  which  some  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  in  this.  The  book  is  provided  with  engravings, 
with  a  copious  index,  and  with  many  useful  chronological  and 
historical  tables.  Those  who  wish  carefully  to  study  Florence 
and  its  environs  will  find  these  volumes  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance,  and  even  those  who  have  only  a  short  time  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  for  sightseeing  will  do  well  to  read  some  parts  of  them 
beforehand.  The  one  thing  lacking  in  the  book  is  that  it  has  not 
a  good  map  folded  in  an  inside  pocket  of  the  binding.  After  the 
brief  sketch  of  the  early  and  legendary  history  of  the  city  follows 
another,  with  a  small  map,  on  its  topography  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Baptistery,  the  Miss  Horners, 
speaking  of  Ghiberti’s  famous  gate9,  quote  with  approval  the 
criticisms,  unfavourable  in  some  respects,  of  Vasari  and  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  upon  them.  “  In  these  works,”  the  latter  writes,  “  the 
figures  gradually  arise  from  the  stiacciato  style  to  alto-relievo.” 
And  he  blames  Ghiberti  for  thus  attempting  to  produce  in  metal 
the  effects  of  perspective.  That  the  artist  has  here  gone  beyond 
the  legitimate  province  of  his  art  there  is  no  question ;  yet  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  fulfilled  the  task  set  before  him 
more  effectively.  The  unsoundness  of  the  method,  nevertheless, 
has  not  prevented  Ghiberti  from  producing  one  of  the  wonders  of 
art;  and  if  he  is  sometimes  forced  by  it  into  absurdities,  the 
marvel  is  that  the  absurdities  are  so  few.  A  very  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  history  is  given  of  the  Cathedral,  including  an  account, 
which  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  of  the  various  fajades  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  projected  and  partly  completed.  To 
begin  with  the  first : — • 

The  facade,  usually  attributed  to  Giotto,  has  recently  been  discovered  to 
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have  been  commenced  twenty  years  after  his  death,  and  to  have  been  the 
joint  composition  of  several  artists — Neri  di  Fioravante,  Benci  Cione, 
Francesco  Salsetti,  Andrea  Orcagna,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Nicola  Tommasi. 
The  school  of  Niccola  Pisano,  the  reviver  of  art  in  Tuscany,  was  then  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  sufficiently  evident  in  the  remains  of  sculpture  which  once 
filled  the  niches  on  the  fagades,  and  which  are  now  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  Florence.  The  design  for  the  facade  was  Gothic,  with  columns 
and  niches  containing  statues  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  of  saints  and 
prophets,  and  even  of  distinguished  Florentine  citizens.  It  had  only 
reached  one-third  the  height  of  the  edifice  when,  either  from  want  of 
funds  or  some  unexplained  reason,  it  was  abandoned. 

Though  a  proposal  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  reconstruct  the  fajade,  no  practical  steps  were  taken  for  this 
object  till  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was  then  pulled 
down.  “  A  new  facade  was  begun,  but  almost  as  soon  condemned 
and  removed.”  More  than  a  century  later,  when  Italian  taste  wa3 
at  its  worst,  it  was  (incredible  to  repeat)  painted  over  with 
architectural  designs,  which  the  weather  in  the  course  of  time 
happily  destroyed.  When  Tuscany  became  a  part  of  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  facade  of  Santa  Croce,  which  till  then 
had  been  also  wanting  to  that  church,  was  already  in  course 
of  construction.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Cathedral  should  he 
without  one  no  longer  ;  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the 
Florentine  architect,  Signor  de  Fabris.  The  general  effect  cannot 
he  judged  of  except  by  photographs  of  the  designs  ;  hut  the  de¬ 
tails,  which  can  he  examiued  closely  from  behind  the  scaffolding, 
are  of  great  beauty.  The  wages  of  the  skilled  carvers — two  to 
four  francs  a  day — strike  one  as  curiously  scanty.  The  freedom 
which  is  given  them  to  work  out  the  figures  in  their  own  way — 
having  nothing  but  a  rough  sketch  to  go  by — testifies  to  the  fact 
that,  though  the  artists  who  send  sculpture  to  public  exhibitions 
in  Italy  seldom  turn  out  anything  satisfactory,  there  still  exists  a 
mass  of  artistic  talent  and  feeling  among  the  people,  which  only 
needs  to  be  rightly  directed.  But  in  its  larger  and  more  preten¬ 
tious  work  recent  Italian  sculpture  generally  fails,  through  its 
false  ideals,  most  deplorably.  It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  facts  and  criticisms  contained  in  these  volumes  more 
than  one  or  two  on  which  to  comment.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
second  volume,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  chief  places  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  will  he  only  of  service  to 
those  who  are  able  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  Florence  than  the 
ordinary  tourist  is  able  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  environs  much 
interesting  information  is  compressed  into  a  small  compass.  These 
volumes  are  not  intended  as  a  guide-book  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  They  do  not  supersede  Baedeker  or  Murray,  still  less 
Gsell-fels.  The  last-named  admirable  guide  to  Italy  (though  its  six 
or  seven  volumes  and  its  high  price  deter  the  majority  of  travellers 
from  using  it)  is  by  far  the  best  in  existence.  It  is,  moreover, 
written  in  German,  and  has  not  been  translated.  What  the  Miss 
Horners  aim  at  is  to  give,  in  a  reasonable  compass,  accurate 
guidance  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood 
at  their  leisure.  After  many  of  the  chapters  comes  a  chronological 
table  in  which  the  leading  persons  mentioned  in  the  chapter  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and 
death.  A  similar  list  of  artists,  and  the  engraved  coats-of-arms  of 
the  leading  Florentine  guilds  and  families,  conclude  the  book.  It 
is  one  that  we  can  cordially  recommend. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

WHO  was  he  ?  one  well-dressed  young  man  was  heard  to  say 
to  another  as  they  stood  the  other  day  before  Pitt’s  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Abbey.  “  O !  don’t  you  see,  a  fellow  who  was  once 
Prime  Minister,”  said  his  companion,  consulting  the  inscription, 
and  they  passed  on.  Now  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  amount 
of  historical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  average  British  youth  in 
spite  of  our  costly  machinery  of  education.  Yet  history  is  one 
of  the  special  subjects  required  by  the  Education  Act.  School 
histories  may  he  already  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Yet  here  is  another 
on  the  threadbare  theme.  The  Junior  English  History  gives,  it 
seems,  a  “  complete  survey  of  English  history,”  “  omitting  details, 
and  dwelling  only  on  the  most  important  and  interesting  features.” 
We  caunot  compliment  the  author  on  his  discernment  in  sifting 
features  from  details.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  and  his  violent 
death  are  important  features  in  Mary  Stuart’s  history,  and  to  treat 
them  as  details  and  leave  them  out  destroys  the  coherence  of  the 
whole.  Then,  again,  to  assert  that  Richard  I.  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  “  Austrian  coast  ”  is  a  detail  that  might  have  been  wisely 
omitted ;  for  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century 
will  show  that  this  was  as  improbable  as  the  shipwreck  on  the 
coast  of  Bohemia  of  A  Winter's  Tale.  Among  many  odd  expressions, 
we  find  that  Wallace  is  described  as  a  “  private  gentleman,”  and 
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Lady  Jane  Grey  as  a  “  young  lady  of  royal  descent,”  and  under 
Cromwell  the  “  church  form  of  worship  wa3  abolished.”  This  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  style  is  as  feeble  as  the  substance.  The 
Government  of  England  is  a  book  of  quite  another  stamp.  It  is  a 
short  compendium  of  constitutional  history,  accurate  and  concise. 
It  is  divided  into  sections  to  facilitate  reference,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  of  service  to  students  getting  up  the  subject  for  examinations. 

Geography  is  another  “  special  subject”  much  taught,  yet  sadly 
little  learnt.  Somehow  the  scholars  don’t  assimilate  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Ask  a  Norfolk  child  how  many  seasons  there  are,  and  he 
gives  you  the  stock  answer,  “  Four — Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter.”  But  ask  him  “  Which  season  is  it  now  ?  ”  and  his 
face  brightens,  and  he  briskly  answers,  “  The  shooting  season.” 
In  the  same  county,  when  asked  “  What  is  the  use  of  rivers  F  ” 
the  whole  class  replied  cheerfully,  “  To  flood  the  meadows.”  The 
editor  of  the  Geographical  Readers  acts  on  the  principle  that 
geography,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Widening  out 
from  the  school-house  and  the  familiar  village,  it  is  not  till  the 
fourth  book  that  the  continent  of  Europe  comes  within  his  range, 
while  the  more  outlandish  parts  of  the  world  are  kept  for  the 
last  of  the  series.  The  letter  test  is  here  ingeniously  applied 
to  gauge  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  each  nation  has 
attained.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  we  stand  first  on  the  list. 
Each  unit  of  our  population  has  a  yearly  allowance  of  45  letters. 
In  France  the  average  per  head  is  17,  in  Italy  6,  in  Russia  it  falls 
as  low  as  1  h,  and  in  Holland  rises  to  20.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  series  of  Geographical  Readers  that  has  come 
under  our  notice. 

The  Infant  ricture  Reader  follows  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
appealing  to  the  eye  and  the  memory  alone  in  learning  to  read — a 
task  which  some  wise  man  defined  as  the  hardest  that  can  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  human  intellect.  Now  that  the  phonetic  system  is  so 
widely  known,  we  should  hardly  have  thought  such  a  book  would 
have  found  a  publisher. 

The  Shorter  Globe  Readers  are  a  series  of  books  of  extracts  from 
the  best  English  authors,  rising  in  difficulty  from  the  easy  lessons 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  the  masterpieces  of  De  Quincey  or  Macaulay. 
Such  books  are  much  better  than  the  little  manuals  on  special 
subjects  so  much  in  vogue  for  practice  in  reading ;  for  they  give  a 
wider  range  of  language  and  a  knowledge  of  style  to  the  children, 
and  familiarize  them  with  the  names  and  the  works  of  the  makers 
of  English  literature.  Messrs.  Chambers  include  Campbell’s  odes 
and  Mrs.  Hemans’s  lyrics  among  the  English  classics  they  reprint. 
Comus  they  also  send  us  among  these  reprints.  The  text  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  footnotes,  not  always  very  happy.  Thus  asphodel,  a 
note  tells  us,  was  a  “  kind  of  lily  which  grew  in  the  meadows  of 
Elysium,  the  same  as  daffodil.”  But  asphodel,  which  is  neither 
mythical,  nor  prse-historic,  nor  peculiar  to  fields  Elysian,  still 
grows  in  many  meadows  of  our  baser  world,  notably  on  the  Roman 
Campagna,  and  is  very  unlike  the  daffodil  to  look  upon.  Argosies, 
again,  are  traced  back  to  the  myth  of  Jason — a  quite  discarded 
derivation.  Argosy  is  now  recognized  as  simply  Ragusa,  and 
keeps  in  mind  the  palmy  days  of  that  Republic,  when  her  carracks 
were  the  most  richly  freighted  merchantmen  that  sailed  the  seas. 
Ilow  sadly  prosy  to  quote  the  text  about  the  “  dust  of  the  ground  ” 
to  explain  Campbell’s  “  last  of  human  mould  ”!  Surely  the  poet 
used  the  word  for  the  form  of  man,  and  not  his  substance. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  Henry  the  Eighth,  with 
notes  to  assist  those  who  are  “  getting  up  ”  the  play  for  examina¬ 
tions.  It  is  preceded  by  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  reading, 
and  supplemented  by  examination  papers  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  method.  Messrs.  Longman’s  edition  of  Gullivers  Travels 
contains  only  that  distinguished  tourist's  most  popular  trips — 
those  to  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag.  It  is  adapted  for  use  as  a 
reading-book  in  schools,  and  is  supplied  with  notes  explanatory  of 
the  words  and  expressions  which  strike  modern  ears  as  antiquated. 
The  notes  also  give  clues  to  the  political  references  of  the  satire. 
However,  they  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  so  that  the 
teachers  may  use  them  or  not  as  they  think  fit.  This  is  wise ; 
for  children  only  take  delight  in  the  story  as  a  fairy-tale,  and  dis¬ 
like  having  the  charm  dispelled  by  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
satire. 

The  Science  Reader  is  a  very  elementary  attempt  to  give 
some  first  notions  of  science  to  children  in  Standard  III.  In 
sixty  easy  lessons  it  tells  them  something  of  the  properties  of 
water  and  air,  of  the  plants  and  animals  they  see  around  them,  of 
the  food  they  eat  and  of  the  clothes  they  wear.  Such  knowledge 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  children.  They  like  to  know  all  about 
everything  they  see ;  and,  as  the  last  chapter  contains  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  exercise,  and 
warmth  for  the  due  development  of  mind  and  body,  we  hope  the 
Science  Reader  may  find  its  way  into  many  schoolrooms.  And 
now  that  the  world  is  more  than  sufficiently  supplied  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  reading-books,  we  hope  that  some  wizard  may 
stretch  forth  his  rod  and  stay  the  plague  of  school-books  for  a 
season. 


CREATORS  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL.* 

rnilE  keynote  of  Mr.  Jeans's  book  is  struck  in  the  preface, 
in  which  we  hear  of  “  men  who  with  no  birthright  but  their 
talents,  and  no  other  secret  of  success  than  1  the  magic  of  patience,’ 
have  attained  positions  of  world-wide  renown,”  and  of  the  “  truth- 
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fulness  that  appears  stranger  than  fiction  ”  which  is  to  be  found  in. 
“  the  records  of  the  past.”  This  is  bad.  But  the  way  iu  which 
we  are  peppered  throughout  the  volume  with  odd  scraps  and  snippets 
of  verse,  and  with  the  pithy  sayings  of  various  celebrated  persons,, 
from  Diogenes  to  “Christopher North,”  isworse.  But  of  these  things 
more  hereafter.  Mr.  Jeans  begins  his  book  with  the  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jeans's  method  that,  wanting 
to  tell  us  that  Sir  Henry  Bessemer’s  father  was  a  Frenchman,  he 
begins  by  stating  that  “  in  the  year  1 8 1 3  M.  de  Sismondi  published 
his  greatest  work,  iu  which  lie  said  that  the  French  certainly 
possess,  above  every  other  nation  of  modern  times,  an  inventive 
spirit.”  To  this  he  adds  the  following  sentence : — “  Such  a  remark, 
published  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Englishmen 
would  probably  laugh  at  nowadays  as  the  offspring  of  national' 
vanity  ” — which  we  offer  to  our  readers  to  make  head  or  tail  of 
as  best  they  can.  The  account  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer’s  invention 
connected  with  Government  stamps  is  chiefly  interesting  inas¬ 
much  as  it  furnishes  a  typical  example  of  the  treatment  which 
original  inventors  are  apt  to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  country.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  this,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer’s  many  valuable  inventions ;  but.  we  may  briefly  state 
that  any  one  referring  to  Mr.  Jeans’s  pages  will  fully  bear  us  out 
in  the  statement  that  the  conduct  of  the  Stamp  Office  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  thought  disgraceful  in  a  sugar-sanding 
grocer.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  Mr. 
Jeans  seems  to  look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  as  being  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  the  different  departments  of  the  British  Government,, 
and  that  he  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  liberal  recognition  which 
greeted  inventors  in  France  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor. 
We  can  assure  Mr.  Jeans  that  such  occurrences  are  by  no  means 
unheard  of  across  the  Channel,  and  as  he  takes  England  to  task 
with  especial  severity  for  her  scant  recognition  of  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth’s  services  in  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  we  may 
point  out  to  him  that  the  inventor  of  the  “  fusil  Gras  ”  met  with  no 
better  treatment  in  his  own  country,  and  that  his  weapon  was 
well  known  to  the  responsible  authorities  when  the  greatly  inferior 
chassepot  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  French  army.  One  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  connexion  with  Sir  Henry  Bessemer’s 
life  is  his  invention  of  the  bronze  powder  which  bears  his  name, 
and  of  which  the  preparation  is  one  of  the  few  secret  processes 
which  have  been  carried  on  successfully  for  many  years.  There  is 
something  very  attractive  in  thinking  of  the  room  where  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  carried  on,  and  into  which  only  some  half-dozen  men  have 
ever  penetrated. 

But  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  is  chiefly  associated  with 
the  great  “Bessemer  process,”  which  has  effected  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  revolutions  in  industry  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Of  the  progress  of  this  invention  from  the  moment  when  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  that,  by  introducing 
atmospheric  air  into  the  fluid  metal,  cast  iron  could  be  rendered 
malleable,  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  operation  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  we  have  a  very  fairly  good  account.  Mr.  Jeans’s  relation 
of  the  first  experiment  which  ended  in  the  production  of  steel 
is  especially  interesting.  VVe  take  the  following  extract  from 
it:— 

The  primitive  apparatus  being  ready,  the  engine  was  made  to  force 
streams  of  air  under  high  pressure  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  lined  with  fire-clay,  and  the  stoker  was  told  to  pour  the  metal,  when  it 
was  sufficiently  melted,  in  at  the  top  of  it.  A  cast-iron  plate — one  of  those 
lids  which  commonly  cover  the  coal-holes  in  the  pavement — was  hung  over 
the  converter  ;  and  all  being  got  ready,  the  stoker  in  some  bewilderment 
poured  in  the  metal.  Instantly  out  came  a  volcanic  eruption  of  such 
dazzling  coruscations  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  dangling  pot-lid 
dissolved  in  the  gleaming  volume  of  liame,  ana  the  chain  by  which  it  hung 
grew  red  and  then  white,  as  the  various  stages  of  the  process  were  unfolded 
to  the  wondering  spectators.  The  air-cock  to  regulate  the  blast  was  beside 
the  converting  vessel,  and  no  one  dared  to  go  near  it,  much  less  to  delibe¬ 
rately  shut  it.  in  this  dilemma,  however,  they  were  soon  relieved  by 
finding  that  the  process  of  decarbonization,  or  combustion,  had  expended 
all  its  fury  ;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  result  tvas  steel ! 

We  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with 
this  beautiful  process  to  Mr.  Jeans’s  pages  for  an  account  of  the 
various  steps  by  which  it  was  brought  to  its  present  perfection. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  passages  in  the  book  before  us  is  the 
account  given  of  the  first  application  of  steel  to  shipbuilding.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  an  extract  from  the  log  of  the 
Clytemnestra,  which  was  one  of  the  first  ships  built  of  steel. 
From  this  extract  we  learn  that  the  Clytemnestra  w as  subjected  to 
strains  and  general  hard  usage  in  a  fearful  storm  at  Calcutta  in 
October  1 S64,  with  the  result  that  no  damages  were  inflicted  on 
her  which  could  not  be  set  right  by  the  ship’s  carpenter.  Of  the 
very  remarkable  career  of  Sir  William  Siemens  Mr.  Jeans  gives  a 
sympathetic  account ;  but  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him  was 
so  vast,  and  embraced  so  many  subjects,  that  any  record  of  his  life 
which  aims  at  the  occupation  of  a  small  space  must  necessarily  be 
inadequate.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  will,  we  think,  be 
found  better  to  briefly  call  attention  to  some  of  the  less  widely 
known  of  Sir  William  Siemens’s  inventions  than  to  attempt  to 
dwell  upon  his  greater  achievements.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
his  experiments  were  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  enormous  waste  with  which  the  use  of  the  steam-engine 
is  accompanied.  These  experiments  ended  in  the  construction  of 
the  “  regenerative  steam-engine.”  In  this  engine  the  same  supply 
of  steam  was  made  to  go  the  round  of  the  cylinders  continuously, 
a  very  small  amount  of  fresh  steam  being  admitted  from  the  boiler 
at  eacli  stroke.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result  Dr.  Stirling’s 
invention  of  the  regenerator  was  pressed  into  service.  Dr.  Stirling 
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Lad  “  discovered  that  if  heat  he  passed  through  a  compartment 
filled  with  sieves  of  wire  gauze,  or  even  minutely  divided  passages, 
it  will  leave  a  large  amount  behind.  When,  therefore,  the  steam 
in  the  new  engine  reached  the  regenerator,  it  had  to  traverse  a 
mass  of  metallic  wire  gauze  or  plates,  called  the  respirator,  when 
its  temperature  was  thus  raised  from  250°  to  6oo°  or  700°  Fahr.” 
Two  of  the  three  cylinders  of  the  engine  were  fitted  with  plungers 
and  had  fires  under  them,  the  third  had  a  piston.  When  the 
steam  had  done  its  work  in  the  cylinders  it  passed  into  the 
regenerator,  where  its  elastic  force  was  doubled,  after  which  it 
recommenced  its  round,  its  temperature  being  once  more  raised  in 
the  plunger  cylinders.  “The  expansion  and  simultaneous  re¬ 
duction  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  caused  a  diminution 
of  its  pressure  from  four  to  nearly  one  atmosphere ;  so  that, 
while  one  working  plunger  could  effect  its  return  stroke  without 
opposing  pressure,  the  second  plunger  made  its  effective  or 
•outward  stroke  impelled  by  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres.” 
The  economy  of  fuel  with  which  these  engines  worked  was  very 
great ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heating  vessels  wore  out 
prevented  them  from  coming  into  ordinary  use.  Another  invention 
of  Sir  William  Siemens’s,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  but  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  is  that  of  the  “  gyrometric  governor.” 
“An  open  cylindrical  glass  vessel  or  tumbler  containing  some 
liquid  being  made  to  rotate  upon  its  vertical  axis,  he  observed 
that  the  liquid  rose  from  the  centre  towards  the  sides  to  a  height 
depending  on  the  angular  velocity  of  the  diameter  of  the  vessel. 
As  soon  as  the  velocity  reached  a  certain  limit,  the  liquid  com¬ 
menced  to  overflow  the  upper  edge  of  the  vessel,  being  thrown 
from  it  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  sheet  in  a  tangential  direction.  If 
the  velocity  remained  constant,  the  overflow  of  the  liquid  ceased, 
although  it  continued  to  touch  the  extreme  edge  or  brim.  When 
the  velocity  of  the  vessel  was  diminished,  the  liquid  was  observed 
to  sink,  and  to  rise  again  to  its  former  position  when  the  rotation 
was  raised  to  its  previous  limit  of  angular  velocity.”  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  applied  in  the  following  way  in  the  construction  of  the 
governor.  A  cup,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
and  open  at  both  ends,  was  placed  in  another  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  water,  which  the  bottom  of  the  cup  just  touched,  “  while 
by  mechanical  appliances  the  cup  itself  was  made  to  revolve 
at  a  velocity  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  motive  power 
employed.  lie  found  that  rotation  being  thus  imparted  to  the 
cup,  the  liquid  rose  in  it  by  centrifugal  force,  while  additional 
liquid  entered  from  without  and  maintained  the  apex  of  the  liquid 
curve.”  So  well  did  this  governor  answer  its  purpose  that  there 
was  no  apparent  change  in  its  rotation  when  two-thirds  of  the 
load  upon  an  engine  fitted  with  it  were  thrown  off. 

Sir  William  Siemens’s  labours  in  the  field  of  electricity  and  his 
invention  of  the  regenerative  furnace  are  duly  recorded  in  Mr. 
Jeans’s  work,  which  passes  on  to  the  life  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 
The  services  he  has  rendered,  especially  in  the  construction  of  true 
pilanes  and  in  the  improvement  of  ordnance,  are  well  put  before 
the  reader,  and  we  have  a  fairly  exhaustive  account  of  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  measuring  machines.  But  it  is  strange  to  find 
only  a  passing  reference  to  Babbage,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth  was  “associated  with  him  in  the  construction 
of  his  calculating  machine.”  The  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Jeans's 
book  contains  notices  of  the  work  done  by  Sir  John  Brown,  Mr,, 
Sidney  Gilchrist  Thomas,  and  Mr.  George  James  Snelus.  There 
is  some  interesting  matter  in  these  notices,  but  Mr.  Jeans's 
love  of  inculcating  moral  lessons,  and  his  tendency  towards  bare¬ 
faced  “padding,”  are  more  than  we  can  stand.  Why,  for  instance, 
-should  we  be  told  in  a  book  on  the  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel  that 
“in  1847  Charles  Knight  visited  Sheffield,”  and  that  he  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  “  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  local 
reputations  to  have  no  national  recognition,”  adding  that  “  it  is 
not  so  with  your  James  Montgomery  and  your  Ebenezer  Elliot  ”  ? 
Professor  Wilson’s  judgment  upon  Montgomery’s  poems,  which  is 
also  lugged  in  to  swell  Mr.  Jeans’s  pages,  is  really  worth  quoting : — 
“  They  are  embalmed  in  sincerity,  and  therefore  shall  not  pass 
away ;  neither  shall  they  moulder — not  even  though  exposed  to 
the  air.”  What  effect  exposure  to  the  air  may  have  upon  Mr. 
Jeans’s  work  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say ;  but  had 
he  confined  himself  strictly  to  dealing  with  his  subject,  he  would 
have  produced  a  very  readable  book. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

LEFEVRE-PONTALIS  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  his 
•  historical  sketch  of  John  de  Witt  (1),  which  fills  more 
than  a  thousand  large  and  closely-printed  pages,  and  which  claims 
to  be  drawn  not  merely  from  the  Record  Offices  of  Holland, 
England,  and  France,  but  from  important  private  storehouses 
of  le  document,  such  as  the  Duke  d’Aumale’s  Condo  MSS.  at 
Chantilly.  The  authorities  are  scrupulously  indicated  at  the  foot 
of  the  page ;  and,  though  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  has  not  escaped 
the  great  difficulty  of  French  historians — inaccurate  orthography 
of  foreign  names  (for  instance,  he  calls  Solebay  “  Solsbay,”  and 
Admiral  Harman  “  Hartman  ”) — his  work  deserves  to  be  well 
spoken  of  as  a  collection  of  information.  As  a  piece  of  literature 
it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  inferior ;  for  the  author,  despite  the 
abundance  of  small  touches  which  his  study  of  documents  has 
furnished,  does  not  succeed  in  drawing  lively  pictures  even  of 
such  stirring  events  as  the  Dutch-English  naval  fights  or  of  the 

(1)  Jean  de  Witt.  Par  A.  Lefevre-Pontalis.  2  vols.  Paris  :  PIou. 


invasion  of  Holland.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  duties  of 
a  historian,  and  there  are  others,  and  perhaps  more  important 
ones,  which  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  discharges  very  well.  He  is,  as 
has  been  said,  diligent  in  searching  for  facts  and  careful  in  stating 
them  ;  he  seems  to  be  free  from  national  prejudice,  and  to  have  a 
sound,  if  not  a  very  acute,  judgment.  Altogether  the  book 
appears  likely  to  take  a  useful  place  among  historical  monographs 
ot  its  kind,  which,  be  it  added,  is  a  good  kind  ;  for  the  career  of 
Be  Witt,  unlike  some  careers  which  have  been  treated  in  similar 
fashion,  deserves  chronicling  at  length. 

The  prize  essay  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  engrossing 
or  exhilarating  class  of  composition,  except  perhaps  to  the  prize¬ 
winner.  The  three  essays,  however,  on  Holland  and  the  Liberty 
of  Thought  (2)  which  the  International  Literary  Association  has 
published,  with  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  M.  Louis  ITlbach, 
are  respectable  performances,  very  complimentary  to  Holland 
(they  were  produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Amsterdam  Ex¬ 
hibition  last  year),  prettily  written,  and  no  doubt  sufficiently 
accurate  in  fact. 

Dr.  Jusserand’s  great  knowledge  of  English  mediaeval  literature 
could  not  have  been  put  to  better  purpose  than  to  the  writing  of 
a  book,  or  series  of  books,  as  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  time  (3). 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  are  singularly  confused  ideas  current  respecting  them.  We 
may  find  some  other  opportunity  of  noticing  this  book,  or  instal¬ 
ment  of  book,  which  deals  with  roads,  bridges,  travellers,  mes¬ 
sengers,  outlaws,  and  all  sorts  of  things  and  people  concerned 
with  the  king’s  highway  in  the  fourteenth  century  or  thereabouts. 
At  present  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  collection  of  facts  and 
supporting  passages  is  very  curious  and  very  full. 

Baron  G.  de  Contenson’s  account  of  his  experiences  as  military 
attache  in  China  (4),  and  of  his  visits  to  neighbouring  countries,  is 
brief  and  not  very  eventful,  but  unpretentiously  written,  liberal  in 
tone,  and  indicative  of  good  sense  and  open  eyes  on  the  part  of 
the  traveller. 

The  habit  which  is  common  in  France  of  republishing  old  books 
without  any  ostensible  sign  of  their  oldness  is  occasionally  puz¬ 
zling,  or  at  least  startling.  Paul  de  Musset's  works,  with  one  famous 
exception,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  generally  known,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  guileless  readers  will  take  up  La  table  de 
nuit(s)  without  recognizing  it  for  what  it  is,  a  relic  of  mil-huit-cent- 
trente,  or  to  speak  literally,  1832.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  kind, 
for  Paul,  though  not  a  heaven-born  genius,  wrote  excellent  French. 
Mme.  Mary  Summer’s  work  appears  to  enjoy  in  France  a  succ'es 
d'estime  which  even  as  a  succes  d’estime  only  is  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible.  She  knows  her  Revolution  period  very  well,  and  works  a 
great  deal  of  curious  information  into  her  stories  ;  but  unluckily 
they  are,  as  stories,  unreadable,  not  at  all  from  impropriety 
(though,  like  the  present  specimen  (6),  they  often  have  alarm¬ 
ing  titles),  but  from  dulness.  That,  at  least,  is  our  opinion ; 
M.  Claretie,  who  prefaces  the  book  effusively,  does  not  seem  to 
share  it.  The  heroine  is  the  personage  once  famous,  or  at  least 
notorious,  as  “  La  Moreney.”  Mme.  Henry  Grdville  has  rather  a 
habit  of  turning  her  facile — almost  too  facile — talent  alternately  to 
tragedy  and  comedy,  so  that  after  L'ingenue  the  sombre  tone  of 
Un  crime  (7)  is  not  surprising.  The  book  is  a  good  one ;  it  only 
needed  longer  study  and  deeper  strokes  to  have  made  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  good.  As  it  is,  though  the  beginning  and  end  are  excellent, 
the  centre  part,  describing  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Monique 
Brequet,  is  scarcely  equal  to  them.  The  novel,  however,  is  far 
above  the  average,  and  is,  indeed,  about  the  best  that  we  have 
reviewed  since  we  reviewed  Mme.  Greville’s  last.  M.  Chaperon’s 
volume  of  short  tales  (8)  is,  we  should  imagine,  the  work  of  a 
novice ;  it  shows  considerable  talent,  which  has  not  yet  quite 
found  its  day  or  its  way. 


NEW  BOORS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ONLY  the  fact  that  his  book  is  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  can  save  Mr.  Conway  from  the  sin  of 
deceit  on  a  large  scale.  The  Woodcutters  of  the  Netherlands 
(Cambridge  University  Press)  ought  to  be  the  name  of  a  story. 
The  addition  of  the  words  “  in  the  fifteenth  century  ”  on  the  title- 
page  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  an  historical  novel.  Univer¬ 
sity  Presses  do  not,  however,  publish  such  things ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Conway’s  book  is  not — 
at  least  does  not  profess  to  be — a  work  of  imagination.  What  we 
are  surprised  to  discover  is  that  he  has  written  about  early  wood¬ 
engraving.  A  woodcutter  is  a  person  who  cuts  down  trees  or 
lops  them  with  an  axe  or  bill.  Mr.  Conway,  however,  is  a  writer 
about  art,  and  therefore  a  person  with  a  soaring  ambition  and  a 
noble  contempt  for  the  English  language ;  so  he  gallantly  makes 
his  little  correction,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  priggish  blunder. 

(2)  La  Hollande  et  la  liberie  de  penser.  Avec  une  introduction  par 
Louis  Ulbach.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  La  vie  noniade  en  Angleterre.  Par  J.  Jusserand.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(4)  Chine  et  l' extreme  orient.  Par  le  Baron  G.  de  Contenson.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(5)  La  table  de  nuit :  eijuipees  parisienncs.  Par  Paul  Musset.  Paris : 
Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  Aventiwes  d'une  femme  galanle.  Par  Mary  Summer.  Paris  1 
Dentu. 

(7)  Un  crime.  Par  Henry  Greville.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  Histoires  tragiques  et  contes  gais.  Par  P.  Chaperon,  Paris: 
Lemerre. 
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As  for  the  book,  it  is  laborious,  bibliographical,  and  perhaps  correct. 
Mr.  Conway  explains  in  bis  preface  bow  be  rushed  about  and 
burst  in  upon  German  professors  in  a  very  hot  state  in  bis  search 
for  “tips.”  Looked  at  as  reading,  The  Woodcutters  of  the 
Netherlands  is  a  trifle  better  than  a  railway  guide.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  narrative.  The  criticism  is  of  that  kind  which  says  that 
such  and  such  a  figure  is  pretty,  or  that  So-and-so’s  method  of  re¬ 
presenting  water  is  peculiar.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
prettiness,  and  why  peculiar  ?  It  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  running  all  over  Europe  and  upsetting  libraries  to  end  by 
turning  out  colourless  generalities  of  this  class. 

Sir  Lepel  Henry  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.,  has  written  a  very  American 
book  about  America.  His  Great  Republic  (Chapman  &  Hall) 
is  a  collection  of  superficial  observations  on  the  United  States. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  good  deal  of  patronizing  praise  in  general, 
much  rather  spiteful  sneering  at  particulars,  and  is  full  all  through 
of  signs  of  that  identical  thin-skinned  whimpering  complaint 
about  other  people’s  opinion  of  one’s  merit  which  used  to  be  an 
American  characteristic.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  copies  his  model  down 
even  to  the  blaster.  His  little  book  is  really  a  handful  of  scandal 
under  big  titles.  The  chapters  are  headed  “  Liberty,”  “Justice,” 
“  Foreign  Element,”  &c.  &c.,  but  are  mostly  full  of  thrice-told 
tales  about  Irish  politicians  lobbying  and  lynching.  The  chapter 
on  “  Liberty  ”  is  given  up  to  a  polemic  the  author  had  with  some 
American  papers  about  the  good  looks  of  American  women.  It  is 
just  as  little,  as  thin,  and  as  tittle-tattly,  as  writing  on  that  subject 
usually  is. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Scudder,  junior,  is  one  of  the  respectable  minority 
among  English  and  Americans  who  have  refused  to  fall  down  and 
worship  Mr.  Henry  George.  In  his  treatise  on  The  Labor-  Value 
Fallacy  (Chicago  :  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co.)  he  examines  the  basis, 
or  rather  want  of  basis,  of  that  gentleman’s  theories.  Mr. 
Scudder’s  arguments  are  sound,  and  his  point  of  view  is  distinctly 
the  right  one.  “  The  only  mistake  the  anarchists  and  Nihilists 
make  is  not  going  far  enough,”  he  observes  in  one  place.  “  The 
programme  is  incomplete  in  leaving  human  nature  unchanged. 
To  fully  accomplish  their  object,  they  need  the  services  of  a  comet 
or  of  a  glacial  epoch  to  wipe  mankind  off  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
then  they  would  be  obliged  to  find  a  new  creative  energy  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  order  of  beings,  who  would  ‘  produce  according  to 
their  capacities  and  consume  according  to  their  needs.’  ”  That  is 
the  absurdity  of  the  Socialist  theory  in  a  nutshell.  They  invent 
imaginary  economical  conditions  for  imaginary  races  of  men. 

Very  shortly  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  contain  all  the  books 
which  are  written  on  the  fascinating  subject  of  drink.  Mr.  Axel 
Gustafson  entitles  his  The  Foundation  of  Death  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.)  Under  this  hideous  name  he  has  thrown  together 
a  mass  of  sayings  by  various  persons,  from  Soren  Kirkegaard  to 
“  the  Dustman  ”  at  Exeter  Hall.  Mr.  Gustafson  traces  all  human 
ills  to  alcohol.  He  shows  how  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  upset 
by  the  “  sober  rebels  ”  of  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  proves  that 
alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  mankind,  because  certain  races,  some 
of  them  “  only  recently  extinct,”  have  not  known  it.  The  “  only 
recently  extinct  ”  is  not  encouraging.  It  was  very  unkind  in  them 
to  become  extinct  at  all — to  the  temperance  people. 

Death  and  Disease  behind  the  Counter  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & 
Co.)  is  the  gushing  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutherst  for  his 
book  on  overwork  in  shops.  He  shows  by  copious  quotations  of 
evidence  that  the  servants  of  some  London  tradesmen  are  very 
much  overdriven,  and  argues  that  a  new  Factory  Act  is  needed 
for  our  shops.  Like  all  enthusiasts,  Mr.  Sutherst  makes  short 
work  of  any  objection  to  his  ideas ;  but  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  much  misery  is  caused  by  the  present  system.  His 
remedy  would  not  the  less  probably  be  worse  than  the  evil.  It 
would  be  a  good  service  to  the  community  to  show  where  the  true 
remedy  is  to  be  found. 

Miss  Eva  C.  E.  Liickes,  Matron  to  the  London  Hospital,  has  had 
a  very  good  idea.  She  has  written  a  handy  text-book  for  nurses 
in  the  form  of  lectures  delivered  by  herself.  They  are  based  on 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  Allchin,  and  were,  we  gather,  revised  by 
him.  We  shall  not  venture  to  criticize  the  details  of  her 
Lectures  on  General  Nursing  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  any  nurse  who  lays  them  to  heart  will  under¬ 
stand  that  she  is  to  keep  her  eyes  open,  attend  to  details,  and  do 
as  the  doctor  tells  her,  all  of  which  are  sound  principles  of 
conduct. 

Captain  F.  F.  R.  Burgess,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  publishes 
a  handbook  on  Sporting  Fire- Arms  for  Rush  and  Jungle  (Allen 
&  Co.)  His  object  is  to  supply  a  useful  but  not  too  technical 
guide  for  the  use  of  “  Grift’s  and  Colonists.”  The  work  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  a  Series  of  Diet- 
Rolls  for  Special  Diseases,  published  by  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Philpot, 
L.R.C.P.,  &c.,  of  14  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  They  deal  with 
diabetes  and  gout,  and  are  encouraging  to  look  at,  for  they  show 
that  one  can  eat  a  variety  of  nice  things  even  when  afflicted  with 
unpleasant  illnesses. 

A  fourth  English  edition  of  Dr.  Buchner’s  Force  and  Matter 
(London :  Asher  &  Co. ;  Leipzig :  Theodor  Thomas)  is  published, 
with  portrait  and  biography  of  the  author.  For  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  is.  6 d.  the  novel-reader  of  limited  means  and  good 
eyesight  can  obtain  seven  complete  novels  and  thirty-one  selected 
stories,  with  ninety-five  illustrations,  in  Dick's  English  Library 
(John  Dick).  The  good  eyesight  is  indispensable,  for  the  print  is 
wofully  small  and  the  ink  none  of  the  best.  The  same  publisher 
gives  the  public  an  illustrated  copy  of  Jacob  Faithful  for  4 d.  We 


have  received  the  fourth  part  of  Agriculture ,  an  illustrated  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculturists  (26  Catherine 
Street,  Strand).  The  Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  London  News 
publish  the  usual  Summer  Numbers,  full  of  stories  and  drawings 
by  well-known  writers  and  draughtsmen. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“  'T'HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORli! 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Prastorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  16. 

VT ISS  MARY  WARDELL’S  CONVALESCENT  HOME 

for  SCARLET  FEVER,  Brockley  Hill,  STANMORE. 

OPENING  of  the  HOME  by  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
on  Monday,  July  14,  at  4.45  P.M. 

Her  Royal  ITighness  has  graciously  consented  to  receive  Purses  of  £5  and  upwards. 

A  Snle  of  Work,  &c.  will  be  held  at  the  Home  after  the  ceremony  and  during  the  following 
week,  from  3  to  G,  when  the  Home  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

Admission  to  the  Opening  Ceremony,  by  Invitation  ;  to  the  Sale,  2s.  6d.  first  day,  and  Is.  the 
following  days. 

Trains  to  Edgware,  changing  at  Finchley,  from  King’s  Cross  and  all  Stations  on  the  Great 
Northern  Line. 

A  Special  Train  will  run  to  Edgware,  without  change,  on  the  14th  inst.,  leaving  King’s  Cross 
nt  2.50  p.m.  Applications  respecting  presentation  of  purses  and  invitations  to  be  made  to  Miss 
Mary  Wardell,  55  Stanley  Gardens,  Belsize,  N.W. 

T)EAF  MUTES  TAUGHT  to  SPEAK  and  UNDERSTAND 

SPEECH  on  the  ORAL  SYSTEM.  Thorough  Education  and  a  Happy  Home  ensured. 
LESSONS  in  LIP-READING  to  Adults  or  Children,  who,  though  possessing  Speech,  have 
lost  Hearing  through  illness  cr  from  other  cause,  and  who  can  be  taught  to  Converse  by  Word 
of  Mouth  with  fluency.  Residence  if  desired. 


DEFECTS  OF  SPEECH  TRE2Y.TED.  Highest  References. 
Address,  Miss  IIOWE,  3  Notting  Bill  Square,  Loudon,  W. 


T  TNI  VERS  IT  Y  COLLEGE  of  NORTH  WALES.— 

PROFESSOR  of  MODERN  LANGUAGES  (French  and  German)  to  be  APPOINTED. 
Stipend  (including  proportion  of  fees)  guaranteed  at  not  less  than  £400.  Applications  (with 
testimonials)  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Wednesday,  August  13. 

W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 
Bangor,  July  10, 1884. _ 

T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  meets  again 

on  Thursday,  September  18.— Apply  to  the  Principal. 
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FALSE  ISSUES  AND  TRUE. 

HE  determination  of  the  Conservative  Peers  and  Com¬ 
moners  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  Lord  Cairns’s 
Amendment,  and,  while  by  no  means  shutting  the  door  to  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  franchise,  to  decline  altogether 
to  consent  to  the  maimed  rite  of  enfranchisement  without 
redistribution,  is  not  only  satisfactory  in  itself,  but  is  the 
only  course  open  to  intelligent  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
the  constituencies.  The  complete  agreement  of  the  party  in 
the  Lower  House  with  that  in  the  Upper,  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  conduct  of  both  which  has  come  from  Con¬ 
servative  meetings  and  associations  in  the  country,  make  it 
more  difficult  than  ever  even  for  the  most  reckless  of 
partisans  to  keep  up  the  pretext  of  an  aristocratic  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  Commons  and  the  people. 
And  this  agreement,  though  late,  and  not  registered  in  the 
best  and  most  convincing  fashion,  goes  far  to  redeem  what 
has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  here  as  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Bill  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  loose  and  irregular  fashion  in  which 
the  battle  was  there  fought  undoubtedly  strengthened  the 
agitators  to  a  certain  extent;  and  it  furnished  Mr.  Fawcett 
(in  the  only  statesmanlike  speech  which  has  yet  been  de¬ 
livered  from  the  Radical  side  on  the  crisis)  with  a  plausible, 
though  not  much  more  than  a  plausible,  case  against  the 
justification  of  the  Lords  as  far  as  constitutional  precedent 
goes.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  functions,  if 
not  the  principal  function,  of  the  Upper  House  to  rescue 
the  Commons  and  the  country  from  snatched  and  unrepre¬ 
sentative  majorities  in  the  Lower.  But  the  minorities  must 
help  the  Lords  to  do  this,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  such 
help  has  been  very  vigorously  or  very  intelligently  given  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  Session.  The  want  of  it  was 
.supplied,  if  not  entirely  compensated,  by  the  meeting  of 
Tuesday ;  while  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  in  its  turn,  was 
•supported  by  expressions  of  electoral  opinion  much  more 
genuine  and  probably  not  much  less  weighty  in  mere  bulk 
than  the  ready-made  adulation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  House  of  Lords  which  have  recently 
burdened  the  post  and  the  telegraph-wires. 

The  false  issues  which  the  organizers  of  the  intimidation  of 
the  House  of  Lords  (a  phrase  excused,  if  not  approved,  by 
the  Attorney-General)  have  already  placed  before  their 
public  are  so  many  that  a  critic  might,  in  the  sheer  despair  of 
exposing  them  in  any  reasonable  space  and  time,  resort  to 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  famous  contentment  with  a  modest  but 
irrevocable  denial.  An  agitation  which  condescends  to 
■emblazon  on  flags  the  statement  that  “  the  Lords  have  killed 
“  the  London  Government  Bill,”  when  it  was  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  by  every  tiro  in  politics  that  the  Bill  was  practically, 
if  not  formally,  abandoned  already,  and  which  in  the  teeth 
of  fact  asserts  that  the  Lords  have  rejected  the  principle  of 
further  enfranchisement,  have  set  themselves  against  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  so  forth,  is  probably  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument.  But  it  is  a  commonplace  of  politics 
that  it  is  never  the  actual  agitators,  either  small  or  great, 
who  produce  any  political  effect,  but  the  great  dumb  crowd 
of  outsiders  who  axe  or  are  not  affected  by  the  agitation. 
To  the  members  of  Parliament  who  say  the  thing  that  is 
not  to  catch  popular  applause;  to  the  firebrands  who  avow¬ 
edly  and  ostentatiously  care  little  for  the  Franchise  Bill, 
but  much  for  a  handle  against  the  Upper  House;  to  the 
editoi’s  of  newspapers  who  print  columns  full  of  accounts  of 
Liberal  meetings  and  resolutions,  without  mentioning  the 


Conservative  meetings  and  resolutions  at  all,  it  would  be  as 
useless  to  speak  as  to  the  men  who  stagger  under  banners 
bearing  inscriptions  historically  false  and  rhetorically 
childish.  But  the  actual  issue  does  not  lie  with  these ;  it 
lies  with  the  vast  multitude  of  electors,  not  very  wise  nor 
very  foolish,  but  quite  wise  enough  to  understand  a 
political  question  put  fairly  and  clearly  before  them,  and  not 
nearly  foolish  enough  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  de¬ 
monstrations,  or  to  join  in  the  curiously  shameless  cry  that, 
good  case  or  bad  case,  hei'e  is  a  case,  such  as  it  is,  against  the 
Upper  House. 

The  latest  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  delude  these 
persons  is  the  attempt  to  represent  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Granville  the  other  night,  and  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Wemyss  this  week,  as  in  some  way  a  generous  and  liberal 
attempt  at  a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  man  who  has  wit  enough  to 
understand  and  conduct  the  commonest  affairs  of  life  and 
business  should  be  taken  in  by  this  misrepresentation. 
The  objection  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  ablest  Liberals  in  the  House,  and 
(as  must  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fear  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country)  of  probably  a  majority  of  electors, 
is  to  enfr-anchisement  without  redistribution,  to  the  letting 
in  of  a  vast  multitude  of  new  electors,  without  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  principles  which  will  guide  the  Govern- 
ment  in  allotting  them  their  share  of  political  power.  This 
objection  is  by  the  proposal  of  Lord  Granville,  and  even 
by  that  of  Lord  Wemyss,  affected  exactly  as  much  as  it 
would  be  by  a  proposal  to  print  the  Bill  when  passed  on 
pink  or  gx-een  paper  instead  of  in  the  usual  hues.  When 
the  Franchise  Bill  has  once  received  the  Royal  assent,  the 
Peers,  the  Conservative  and  moderate  Liberal  Commoners, 
and  the  millions  of  electors  whose  privileges  are  to  be 
“  watered  ”  in  this  tremendous  fashion,  will  be  perfectly 
helpless  to  control  the  redistribution  scheme.  At  any 
sign  of  criticism,  at  any  sign  of  recalcitrance,  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  can  force  a  general  election  with  the  borough  con¬ 
stituencies  left  as  they  are,  and  the  county  constituencies 
flooded  with  a  new  electorate  which,  before  redistribution, 
would  in  all  probability  everywhere  outnumber  the  electorate 
as  it  exists  in  those  constituencies.  The  purpose  of  the 
Government’s  obstinacy  is  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  himself  admitted  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  that 
sketched  is  the  only  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  get  his  Re¬ 
distribution  Bill  through.  And  when  it  is  further  reflected 
that,  since  the  matter  became  a  burning  one,  every  one  of  the 
constituencies  which  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  affected  has 
returned  Opposition  candidates  by  large  and,  in  most  cases, 
increased  majorities,  the  reason  cf  his  obstinacy  becomes 
clearer  still.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  supportex-s  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  made  the  extraordinary  statement  that  redistri¬ 
bution  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
party  for  the  time  being.  If  this  doctrine,  which  exceeds 
the  wildest  extensions  of  the  spoils-to-the-victoi’s  theory 
with  which  any  American  politician  has  been  credited,  be 
accepted,  the  reasonable  inference  would  be  that,  after  every 
general  election,  if  not  before  every  general  election  as  well, 
a  new  Redistribution  Bill  should  be  brought  in.  But  no 
one,  save  an  advocate  at  his  wits’  end  for  an  argument  or 
sublimely  contemptuous  of  the  intellects  of  the  jury,  is 
likely  to  accept  it.  The  national  intei’est  is  that  redistri¬ 
bution  should  be  conducted  as  little  from  the  party  view  as 
possible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  so  managed 
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as  to  provide  checks  and  safeguards  against  any  too  sweep¬ 
ing  success  of  any  party,  any  class,  any  power  in  the  State. 
It  is  clear  that  any  attempts  in  this  direction,  whether 
made  by  men  like  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  or  men  like 
Mr.  Gosciien,  by  men  like  Mr.  Gregory  or  men  like 
Mr.  WniTEREAD,  must  be  useless,  and  are  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  useless,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  of 
withholding  redistribution  till  enfranchisement  is  carried. 
He  might  as  well  redistribute  by  Royal  Warrant  or  by  a 
Treasury  Minute  as  by  a  scheme  brought  in  under  such 
conditions  as  those  which  Lord  Granville  proffers  and 
which  Lord  Wemyss  is  content  with.  Of  all  the  false  issues, 
then,  that  can  be  set  before  the  public,  there  is  none 
falser  than  that  opened  by  the  question,  Ought  not  the 
Lords  to  meet  the  Government  half  way  in  the  path  of 
compromise  1  Undoubtedly  they  ought ;  but  here  there  is 
absolutely  no  compromise  offered  on  the  Government  side. 
The  terms  offered  to  the  Peei’S,  the  Conservative  and 
moderate  Liberal  minority,  and  that  body  of  electors  which, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  appear  to 
think  the  majority,  are  simply  the  terms  of  “  heads  I  win, 
“  tails  you  lose.”  The  Franchise  Bill  once  passed,  the  Peers, 
the  Commons,  and  the  constituencies  would  have  the  choice 
of  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  without  discussion,  or 
having  it  referred  to  an  electorate  doctored  ad  hoc,  grossly 
unrepresentative  of  the  balance  of  national  interests,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  very  constituencies  most  affected  will  have 
least  power  of  expressing  their  opinion. 


FRANCE. 

npHE  people  of  Paris  have  celebrated  their  newfangled 
Jl  national  holiday  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  There  has  been  much  parading  about  by  rather 
depressed  crowds,  a  proportionate  food  of  frothy  eloquence, 
and  a  few  spurts  of  horse-play.  In  spite  of  very  adverse 
circumstances,  the  animal  spirits  of  the  Parisians  were  not 
to  be  repressed,  and  even  contrived  to  display  themselves 
in  what  might  possibly  have  been  a  dangerous  manner. 
Happily  nothing  more  serious  came  of  it  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  few  flags  and  some  panes  of  glass  belonging  to  the 
owners  of  the  Continental  Hotel.  Their  injudicious  man¬ 
ager  helped  to  bring  this  misfortune  on  them.  He  probably 
made  the  foolish  calculation  that  it  is  fourteen  years  since 
the  war  in  which  the  Germans  shocked  the  holiest  feelings 
of  every  Frenchman  by  winning  with  thoroughness  and 
rapidity,  and  that  in  this  time  the  Parisians  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  recovered  their  manners.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
thought  of  his  customers,  and  of  their  money— -which  is  not 
found  to  be  unwelcome  in  Paris.  He  should  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  glorious  day  when  the  people  in  their  thousands 
met  to  indulge  the  noble,  patriotic,  and,  above  all,  safe 
amusement  of  howling  at  the  King  of  Spain.  The  burning 
of  the  German  flags  civilly  hung  out  from  the  window  of 
the  hotel  was  another  manifestation  of  the  same  kind, 
equally  ignoble,  and  likely  to  lead  to  nothing  more  unplea¬ 
sant.  It  is  true  that  the  mob  threatened  to  go  further, 
and  tried  to  kill  a  German.  Happily  they  did  not  succeed. 
The  tall  man  with  the  fair  hair  who  was  chased  through  the 
street  got  safe  into  a  Government  office,  “  under  the  protec- 
“  tion  of  our  flag,”  as  the  F rench  newspapers  put  it.  As 
nothing  worse  happened  to  him,  Prince  Bismarck  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  content  with  saying  that  he  had  no  business  there. 
The  Prince  has  told  his  countrymen  already  that,  in  his 
opinion,  they  had  better  go  to  Paris  as  little  as  possible. 
The  incident  itself  is  another  reminder  to  the  Germans,  if 
they  need  any,  that  the  French  hate  them  as  heartily  as 
ever,  and  would  very  much  like  to  do  them  a  damage  if  it 
were  not  so  dangerous  to  try.  An  apology  will  be  given, 
or  has  been  given,  by  the  unlucky  diplomatists  who  have 
to  eat  humble  pie  for  the  stupid  violence  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  and  nothing  more  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  the  affair. 
The  only  appropriate  answer  to  this  last  outbreak  was 
given  by  the  German  who  told  the  excited  Alsatian  pro¬ 
cession  that  it  should  try  to  take  the  flag  down  from  the 
walls  of  Strasburg.  If  any  subject  of  the  Empire  is  really 
damaged,  more  will  be  asked,  and  that  in  sufficiently 
peremptory  terms ;  but,  as  far  as  the  flags  of  hotel-keepers 
are  concerned,  the  mob  may  do  after  its  kind.  These 
curious  patriots  will  doubtless  keep  well  away  from  the 
German  Embassy ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  Far  cry  from  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  Strasburg. 

The  national  festival  is  a  sufficient!)7,  curious  spectacle  in 
itself  at  all  times.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Republicans 


cannot  persuade  themselves  that  they  really  are  alive' 
without  solemnly  asserting  the  fact  once  a  year.  On  the- 
Fourteenth  of  every  July  they  must  collect  together  to 
celebrate  the  sacking  of  a  disused  prison  and  the  murder  of 
a  handful  of  crippled  military  pensioners,  and  this  by  way- 
of  reminding  themselves  and  the  world  that  France  has; 
regenerated  Europe.  To  a  foreigner  it  does  not  appear  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  imaginary  service  to  mankind  will  be  soon 
forgotten  by  the  people  who  suppose  themselves  to-  have 
rendered  it,  still  less  that  the  cause  of  Republican  progress- 
will  be  served  by  another  yearly  holiday ;  and,  if  something 
of  the  sort  was  to  be  established  in  honour  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  a  worse  occasion  could  scarcely  have  been  found  than 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  the  first  of  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cruel  and  cowardly  mob  violence,  -which  ended  by  putting 
France  under  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon.  If  th& 
Republicans,  however,  elect  to  date  from  a  street  row  on  a 
large  scale,  the  sacking  of  the  Bastille  wras  undoubtedly' 
as  appropriate  an  occasion  as  another.  It  was  a  more- 
respectable  business,  after  all,  than  the  rabbling  of  the- 
Legislative  Chambers  during  the  German  invasion  which 
carried  M.  Gambetta  to  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  than- 
the  cafe.  Further,  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
most  particularly  offensive  to  all  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  is  not  Republican.  The  memory  of  all  that  followed 
the  heroic  feat  gives  great  zest  to  a  festival  which  was 
designed  to  rival  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insult  its  beliefs.  The  pleasure  of  so  aggra¬ 
vating  a  beaten  enemy  perhaps  explains  why  the  fete 
was  held  this  year  at  all.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
common  sense  and  common  humanity  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  at  all.  The  cholera  is  unquestionably  spread¬ 
ing  all  over  the  south  of  France  and  working  its  way  to 
Paris.  It  has  not  yet  got  so  bad  as  to  justify,  if  indeed 
anything  can  justify,  the  contemptible  panic  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles,  but  it  is  steadily  getting  worse.  Paris 
is  threatened,  and  is  in  no  state  to  run  any  unnecessary 
risk.  Since  the  Town  Council  took  to  preaching  the  sacred 
principles  of  revolution,  the  streets  and  the  drains  have- 
been  neglected  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  shown  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  the  sanitary  laws  passed  to  secure  the 
comparative  decency  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  have 
never  been  properly  enforced.  When  the  appearance  of 
the  cholera  at  Toulon  frightened  the  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  into  watering  the  streets  profusely,  the  supply  soon, 
threatened  to  become  exhausted,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  inferior  sources  for  domestic  use. 
Bad  drains,  dirty  houses  inhabited  by  poor  and  ill-fed 
people,  and  an  insufficient  water  supply,  all  working  with 
the  assistance  of  exceptionally  hot  weather,  are  enough  to 
produce  an  epidemic  of  themselves.  They  certainly  do 
not  require  to  be  strengthened  by  collecting  crowds  which 
are  notoriously  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  germs 
of  disease,  even  when  the  general  health  is  good.  With 
cholera  already  in  the  country,  it  seems  little  short  of 
insanity  to  encourage  thousands  of  possible  victims  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  danger.  The  Ministry  was  mani¬ 
festly  of  that  opinion,  and  would  willingly  have  shown 
ordinary  prudence.  At  least,  it  hesitated  before  it  decided 
to  neglect  the  advice  of  the  doctors  and  obey  the  ardent  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Town  Council  and  the  press.  It  wavered! 
between  forbidding  or  permitting  the  festival,  and  did  go  so 
far  as  to  give  up  the  usual  review  at  Longchampg,  and  so 
save  the  garrison  of  Paris  from  broiling  for  hours  in  the  sun. 
The  great  military  display  was  replaced  by  two  marches  past, 
which  were  got  over  quietly  and  at  a  reasonably  early  hour. 
In  other  respects  the  duty  of  doing  homage  to  the  principles 
of  1789  and  reminding  Europe  that  it  was  saved  by  France 
has  been  considered  too  peremptory  to  be  neglected.  The 
national  festival  has  gone  on,  the  customary  crowds  have 
collected,  diminished  by  the  sensible  people  who  stayed 
away,  but  still  far  too  large,  and  the  Town  Council  has  sat 
solemnly  in  red  chairs  while  some  thousands  of  boys  have 
marched  past  them  in  a  hot  sun,  looking  as  much  like 
soldiers  as  they  should.  The  sentiments  of  the  grown-up 
Republicans  have  been  duly  elevated.  Whether  the  boys 
will  profit  by  it  remains  to  be  seen.  There  will  be  no 
cause  for  surprise  if  some  of  them  are  not  ill  already  and 
hundreds  have  not  been  brought  into  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  the  reception  of  tire  cholera.  The  Town 
Council  is  indifferent  to  such  trifling  matter-s.  It  has  made 
its  demonstration  and  shown  off  its  army  of  schoolboys. 
When  the  epidemic  is  in  Paris,  the  Council  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  will  complete  the  circle  of  folly  by  a  panic  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  previous  rashness. 
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While  France  has  a  flourishing  pestilence  at  home,  it  is  too 
plainly  about  to  have  a  war  abroad.  Whatever  doubt  there 
ever  was  that  the  prevalent  party  in  China  has  decided  on  re¬ 
opening  the  Tonquin  question  must  be  given  up.  It  is  asserted, 
and  everything  which  has  happened  of  late  makes  the  story 
probable,  that  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  has  refused  to  recall  its 
garrisons  or  to  hear  of  paying  an  indemnity.  Of  course  this, 
if  true,  is  war,  and  not  an  underhand  half-avowed  struggle 
of  the  Tonquin  kind,  but  an  open  fight  carried  on  by  French 
squadrons  and  armies  of  occupation  on  the  coast  of  China. 
There  will  only  be  one  opinion  in  the  civilized  world  as  to 
the  statesmanship  and  patriotism  of  the  Ministers  who  have 
undone  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  but  that  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  influence  on  Tzo  Tzung  Tang  and  the  other  members 
of  the  war  party.  They  particularly  wish,  if  their  reputa¬ 
tion  is  deserved,  to  insult  what  the  outer  barbarian  calls  the 
civilized  world,  and  they  also  wish  to  ruin  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  friend  of  the  foreigner.  A  war  with  France  would  be  an 
excellent  way  of  doing  both  these  things.  The  French  may 
possibly,  and  even  probably,  abstain  from  attacking  the 
treaty  ports ;  but  if  so,  they  will  not  unreasonably  expect  to 
continue  to  enjoy  their  treaty  rights.  Their  subjects  will 
have  to  be  defended,  and  their  trade,  such  as  it  is,  secured. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  insist  on  provisioning 
themselves  in  these  Chinese  ports  while  they  are  actually 
(fighting  the  Chinese  Empire.  If  they  abstain  from  hostile 
measures,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  prevented 
from  using  these  ports,  except  by  the  neutral  European 
Powers.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  them  alone  if 
the  Chinese  are  allowed  to  take  the  first  step.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  point  out  what  that  means.  A  war  between  France 
and  China  will  impose  on  other  European  Powers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  taking  serious  military  measures.  Considering 
the  prospect  of  disturbance,  loss,  and  danger  before  us,  we 
are  fully  justified  in  looking  beyond  the  fact  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  offence  comes  from  China,  to  the  other  fact  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  troubled  state  of  the  far  East  rests 
originally  on  France. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

THE  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  resolved  with 
less  than  usual  delay  on  the  expected  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Hendricks,  who  suffered  with  Mr.  Tilden  by  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  counting  of  votes  in  1876,  commanded  so  much  popular 
favour  at  Chicago  that  the  opponents  of  Cleveland  at  one 
time  attempted  to  effect  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
In  accordance  with  a  laudable  custom,  he  was  consoled  by 
nomination  as  Vice-President  for  a  defeat  which  can  scarcely 
have  surprised  him.  His  supporters  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  carry  for  the  Democrats  his  own  State  of  Indiana ; 
and  he  will  also  profit  by  the  sympathy  which  was  justly 
felt  for  himself  and  Mr.  Tilden.  Few  Americans  and  no 
prudent  foreigner  will  anticipate  with  confidence  the  result 
of  the  impending  contest.  If  the  election  were  controlled 
by  the  more  enlightened  classes,  the  superior  claims  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  colleagues  would  be  decisive  ; 
but  Mr.  Blaine  will  perhaps  appeal  with  success  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  section  of  the  Democrats,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  Republicans  will  hesitate  to  desert  the 
standard  of  the  party.  The  Irish  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  adhered  steadily  to  the  Democratic  party  during 
the  long  obscuration  of  its  fortunes ;  but  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
not  likely  to  excite  their  enthusiasm,  and  demagogues  of  the 
class  which  is  represented  in  New  York  by  Kelly  and  his 
associates  of  Tammany  Hall  will  perhaps  maintain  the 
antagonism  to  Mr.  Cleveland  which  they  proclaimed  at 
Chicago. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Democratic  managers 
appreciate  the  electoral  value  of  personal  character.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been  less  scrupulous  if 
the  Republicans  had  not  put  forward  a  candidate  who 
was  open  to  attack.  The  consequence  has  been  that  all 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  competitors  have  been  highly  respectable, 
and  the  successful  candidate  is  probably  the  best.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  elected  as  Governor  of  New  York  by  a 
coalition  of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  upright 
administration  of  public  affairs.  He  has  faithfully  re- 
-deemed  all  his  pledges,  at  the  cost  of  provoking  the  bitter 
enmity  of  Tammany  Hall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  is 
elected  he  will  administer  the  Acts  for  Civil  Service  Reform 
in  their  spirit  as  well  as  in  their  letter.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  public  good  will  be  preferred  by  the 


constituency  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  party.  The 
Democrats  have  four-and-twenty  years  of  exclusion  from 
power  and  from  place  to  make  up  if  they  win  the  present 
election.  Mr.  Cleveland  can  scarcely  fail  to  cause  disap¬ 
pointment  if  he  refuses  to  make  a  sweep  of  existing  public 
officers.  General  Butler,  who  is  a  competent  authority  on. 
such  a  point,  informed  the  Convention  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States  cared  for  Civil  Service  Reform  except  the 
schoolmasters,  who  probably  correspond  in  this  respect  to 
English  crammers.  Mr.  Blaine  will  not,  unless  he  has 
renounced  the  habits  of  his  political  life,  side  with  the 
schoolmasters  against  the  managers  of  elections.  The  issue 
between  corruption  and  inconvenient  purity  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Butler,  who  has  frequently  changed 
his  party,  may  be  found  on  the  present  occasion  among 
the  supporters  of  Blaine.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  had  no 
occasion  to  express  his  opinions  on  foreign  affairs ;  but  he 
will  probably  continue  the  simple  and  peaceable  policy  of 
Mr.  Arthur.  It  is  indeed  happily  difficult  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  President  to  quarrel  with  foreign  Governments.  The 
most  ignorant  Irish  voters  must  know  that  no  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  go  to  war  to  redress  their 
imaginary  wrongs ;  but  an  unscrupulous  candidate  may  use 
irritating  language  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  support. 
Election  agents  and  itinerant  orators  of  both  parties  may 
probably  yield  to  the  temptation  ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Logan  are  more  likely  than  their  rivals  on  the  Democratic 
side  to  countenance  menace  and  bluster. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  less  judicious  than  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates.  The  lengthy  document  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  two  sections  of  the  party. 
It  is  consequently  ambiguous,  inconsistent,  and  vague,  nor 
can  it  accurately  represent  the  opinions  of  the  successful 
candidates.  By  a  deviation  from  ordinary  practice,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  resolutions  is  devoted,  not  to  the 
expression  of  political  opinions,  but  to  an  apparently  irre¬ 
levant  attack  on  the  adverse  party.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  probably  intended  to  express  their  approval 
of  a  policy  opposite  to  that  which  is  imputed  to  their 
Republican  opponents;  but  a  negative  and  indirect  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  is  inconvenient  and  obscure.  Some  of  the 
offences  which  are  denounced  are  scarcely  grave  enough  to 
raise  a  question  of  principle.  At  the  end  of  a  long  series 
of  antithetic  contrasts  between  the  supposed  principles  and 
the  alleged  practice  of  the  hostile  party,  it  is  said  that,  while 
the  Republicans  pretended  to  assert  the  equality  of  classes, 
they  had  passed  an  Act  for  the  purpose  which  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  unconstitutional.  The 
reference  is  to  an  injudicious  Bill  for  securing  impartial 
treatment  of  white  and  coloured  guests  in  hotels,  and 
travellers  on  railways.  That  such  a  collision  with  prejudice 
was  injudicious  and  fussy  is  too  trivial  a  proposition  to  form 
a  suitable  part  of  the  Democratic  creed.  Stronger  objection 
may  be  taken  to  an  elaborate  complaint  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  not,  during  the  five-and-twenty  years  of  their 
supremacy,  added  any  territory  to  the  Republic  except  the 
barren  wastes  of  Alaska.  The  Democrats  boast  that  in  a 
much  shorter  period  they  annexed  Texas,  California,  and 
other  provinces  once  belonging  to  Mexico ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  also  mention  with  complacency  the  earlier  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  scarcely  expedient  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  Mexican  war,  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  of  the  frequent  attempts  of  Democratic  states¬ 
men  and  Presidents  to  find  additional  facilities  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery.  Buchanan,  the  last  Democratic  President, 
before  and  during  his  term  of  office  was  actively  engaged 
in  lawless  projects  for  the  conquest  or  compulsory  purchase 
of  Cuba.  The  most  restless  patriots  will  scarcely  suggest 
that  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  he  is  elected,  ought  to  enlarge  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  unoffending 
neighbours ;  yet  the  taunts  directed  against  the  unambitious 
policy  attributed  to  the  Republicans  is  pointless  if  former 
Presidents  were  well  advised  in  abstaining  from  wanton 
and  useless  designs  of  aggression.  General  Grant  from 
time  to  time  during  both  his  terms  of  office  promoted 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  refusal  of  his  own  party  to  concur  in  his  ambitious 
plans  were  disapproved  by  his  political  opponents.  _  A  re¬ 
commendation  that  friendly  relations  should  be  cultivated 
with  the  South  American  Republics  has  a  questionable 
ring.  The  recommendation,  as  it  is  framed,  excludes  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  which  is  the  most  important  of  South 
American  States ;  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  assumption 
j  of  patronizing  superiority  rather  than  as  a  friendly  overture 
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by  such  States  as  Chili  and  Peru.  The  objectionable  para¬ 
graph  seems  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  a  bid 
against  Mr.  Blaine,  who  contrived  as  Secretary  of  State  to 
alienate  and  offend  both  the  Republics  to  which  he  offered 
his  mediation. 

The  “  planks  ”  or  parts  of  the  Democratic  platform  which 
relate  to  the  more  practical  question  of  fiscal  and  commercial 
policy  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  compromise  among  con¬ 
tending  sections  of  the  party.  The  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  has  studiously  and  not  unsuccessfully  contrived  to 
pronounce  opinions  which  may  be  understood  in  different 
or  in  opposite  senses.  The  declaration  that  the  tariff  ought 
to  be  adjusted  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
revenue  is  qualified  by  several  protests  against  any  inter¬ 
ference  with  vested  interests  or  with  domestic  industry. 
The  ingenious  politicians  who  drew  up  the  document  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  a  protective  tariff  could  by  no 
possibility  be  so  framed  as  to  be  most  productive  of  revenue. 
Probably  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  alarms  of  sus¬ 
picious  monopolists,  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Pederal  revenue  has  at  all  times  been  principally  derived 
from  Customs  duties.  It  would  not  have  been  convenient 
to  add  the  statement  that  duties  on  imported  articles  not 
produced  at  home  would  be  exclusively  profitable  to 
the  Treasury,  while  protective  taxation  includes  additional 
tribute  to  private  manufacturers  or  producers.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  currency  the  Convention  uses  language  not 
less  ambiguous.  In  former  times  the  Democrats  were  not 
especially  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit ; 
but  now  they  propose  to  confine  the  attribute  of  legal 
tender  exclusively  to  a  metallic  coinage.  The  mention 
of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold  seems  to  pledge  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  the  bi-metallic  heresy.  General  Butler  asserted, 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  that  greenbacks 
are  at  present  as  good  as  gold,  and  much  better  than  silver. 
In  other  words,  the  paper-money  of  the  Republic  is  at  par, 
while  silver,  which  at  the  instance  of  the  Nevada  mine- 
owners  is  still  coined  in  large  quantities,  is  at  a  heavy 
discount.  On  the  whole,  the  Republican  platform,  with  all 
its  audacious  defiance  of  economic  soundness,  is  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligible  declaration  than  the  rival  document. 
It  is  evident  that  while  the  Republicans  profess  doctrines 
of  Protection,  the  Democrats  are  afraid  before  the  election 
to  pledge  themselves  to  Free-trade.  If  they  succeed  in  the 
contest  they  will,  perhaps,  show  themselves  better  than 
their  professions.  The  result  will  not  depend  on  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  the  regular  parties.  The  personal  pre¬ 
ference  which  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not 
an  unmixed  advantage  to  his  adherents. 


ESOTERIC  BOSII. 

ONSIDERED  as  a  profession,  with  its  share  of  social 
and  more  substantial  good  things,  the  affectation  of 
“  sestheticism  ”  is  quite  outworn.  The  practice  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  too,  after  a  brief  but  promising  season,  has  fallen 
back  into  the  hands  of  persons  really  interested  in  the 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  It  is  time  for  a 
new  folly.  The  house  of  public  credulity  is  open,  swept, 
and  garnished,  and  has  been  adroitly  occupied  by  some 
spirits  from  the  East.  For  nearly  ten  years  people  who 
do  not  confine  their  reading  to  novels  have  heard  hints 
and  rumours  of  a  Theosophistic  Society,  of  a  wonder¬ 
working  Indo-Slavonic-American  Sibyl,  and  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  “Thibetan  adepts.”  A  wholly  unreadable  book, 
named  Isis  Unveiled,  was  published  by  some  person  or 
persons  interested  in  this  movement.  It  seemed  about 
equally  composed  of  Zanoni  and  the  Strange  Story,  popular 
conceptions  of  Eastern  mysticism,  a  dash  of  American 
spiritualistic  twaddle,  and  other  equally  valuable  ingredients, 
with  an  immense  stock  of  ignorance  about  the  real  nature 
of  ancient  religions.  No  one  could  stand  Isis  Unveiled, 
and  afterwards  shorter  manuals  of  the  latest  phase  of 
credulity  were  put  out  under  the  names  of  Occult  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Esoteric  Buddhism.  This  sceptical  generation 
of  ours  is  always  seeking  for  a  sign.  It  seeks  signs 
from  evolution  and  table-turning  and  psychical  research 
and  things  called,  by  a  pleasing  bull,  “  Visible  Appari- 
“  tions.”  Occult  philosophy  offered  plenty  of  “  signs,” 
teacups  miraculously  created  inside  terraces  of  earth, 
rings  and  letters  wafted  from  Thibet,  and  abundance 
of  similar  prodigies.  Then  Buddhism  was  a  little  in 
fashion,  and  some  people  already  seek  distinction  by 
calling  themselves  Buddhists.  Perhaps  they  are  right  in 


refusing  to  “  learn  the  Sanskrit  Grammar  ”  before  adopting 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Sakya  Muni.  Learned  people  who 
know  Sanskrit  never  agree  with  each  other  on  any  Sanskrit 
subject.  About  Buddhism  in  particular  there  is  the  wildest 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  erudite,  and  no  one  seems 
sure  whether  the  Buddhist  does  or  does  not  believe  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul. 

The  evangelists  of  Esoteric  Buddhism,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  Yankee  gush  and  shrewdness,  with  some  misapplied  tags 
of  modern  science,  an  exhaustive  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  religion,  and  some  miracle-mongering,  have  no  doubt 
about  the  continued  existence  of  several  sorts  of  souls, 
some  of  them  bogies.  This  draws  them  close  to  that 
intelligent  body,  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  For  the 
patrons  of  psychical  research  Esoteric  Buddhism  has  this 
charm — that  it  offers  the  greatest  quantity  of  prodigies  with 
the  slightest  possible  basis  of  evidence.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  a  set  of  wizards,  with  lives  supernaturally  pro¬ 
longed,  live  in  Thibet,  and  communicate  miraculously  a 
religious  and  scientific  doctrine  to  the  evangelists.  The 
boy  who  was  asked  what  faith  was,  in  an  examina¬ 
tion,  replied  that  it  was  “  believing  in  something  which 
“  you  were  perfectly  certain  could  not  possibly  be  true.” 
Believers  in  Esoteric  Buddhism  require  faith  of  this  high 
and  intelligent  quality.  Mr.  Arthur  Lillie  has  lately  in¬ 
creased  their  stock  of  this  quality  by  demonstrating  that 
Esoteric  Buddhism  is  neither  Buddhism  nor  esoteric.  He 
has  published  his  conclusions  in  a  pamphlet  called  Root 
Hoomi  Unveiled  (E.  W.  Allen).  He  who  studies  this 
pamphlet,  if  he  still  believes  in  Esoteric  Buddhism,  will,  we 
think,  satisfy  even  the  schoolboy’s  ideal  of  faith.  He  will 
firmly  believe  in  what  he  is  perfectly  certain  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  true.  Koot  Hoomi  is  the  name  of  the  Thibetan 
adept  who  mystically  communicates  his  inspired  ideas  to 
his  Anglo-Indian-Slavonic-American  disciples.  He  uses  a 
“  Psychological  Telegraph,”  which  would  be  of  much  use  to 
our  Government  in  certain  contingencies.  The  beliefs  of 
Koot  Hoomi,  as  analysed  by  Mr.  Lillie,  are  these  : — 

There  is  no  God. 

Miracles  are  performed  by  His  ineffable  name. 

The  reward  of  the  just  is  annihilation. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  annihilation. 

The  magical  doctrines  which  accompany  these  consistent 
dogmas  are  borrowed,  Mr.  Lillie  avers,  from  “Eliphas 
“  Lfivi’s  Le  Dogme  et  Bitiiel  de  la  Haute  Magie.  The  geology 
of  the  system  is  derived  from  Donelly’s  Atlantis.  The 
Thibetan  Buddhists  seldom  use  Thibetan  words  ;  when  they 
do,  they  don’t  understand  their  meaning.  Finally  (for  the 
present)  the  inspired  Koot  Hoomi  reveals  to  his  disciples, 
by  Psychological  Telegraph,  a  message  “  taken  almost  ver- 
“  batiin  from  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Kiddle  of 
America,  about  a  year  before.”  Oh,  Kiddle  !  oh,  Koot 
IIoomi,  how  esoteric  are  these  proceedings  !  Yes,  Koot 
Hoomi  offers  to  the  world,  as  a  miraculous  communication, 
in  June  1881,  the  very  platitudes  which  the  uninspired 
Professor  Kiddle  uttered,  on  August  15,  1880,  at  Lake 
Pleasant  Camp,  in  a  discourse  called  the  “  Present  Outlook 
“  of  Spiritualism.”  This  is  Professor  Kiddle’s  account  of 
the  matter  at  least,  and  he  supports  his  charge  of  plagiarism 
by  damaging  parallel  columns.  However,  we  do  not  expect 
Esoteric  Buddhism  or  Theosophy  to  be  damaged  by  those 
revelations.  The  profession  flourishes  so  much  that  the 
public  are  beginning  to  hear  of  it.  This  is  success. 


THE  THAMES. 

Y  Y7"IIEN  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that  the  Thames  was  a 
I  V  savage  place  he  was  more  in  the  right  than  he 
seems  to  have  known.  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  many  and 
independent  witnesses  a  very  savage  place  indeed,  and  is 
proportionately  dirty  and  disorderly.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
process  of  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Aggrieved  parishioners  from  above,  between,  and  below  the 
bridges  tell  the  same  story — a  story  of  sewage.  Up  at 
Richmond  and  Isleworth  the  mud-banks  are  enough  to 
breed  a  pestilence,  and  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
the  output  of  their  drains.  Mr.  Wood  writes  from  Abbey 
Wood,  Kent,  to  draw  “attention  to  a  source  of  danger 
“  which,  after  a  somewhat  varied  experience  in  all 
“  parts  of  the  world,”  he  has  “  rarely  seen  equalled  and 
“  never  surpassed.”  If  Mr.  Wood  is  not  run  away  with 
by  his  adjectives,  the  state  of  things  he  describes  is 
certainly  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  He  has  found  the  Thames 
below  the  outfall  of  the  London  drainage  to  be  covered 
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with  “  nameless  abominations,”  and  its  air  polluted  by  a 
“  sickly  effluvium  ”  which  turns  the  meat  and  bread  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  ships  putrid  in  a  “  surprisingly  short  time.” 
Other  witnesses  cite  cases  of  illness  directly  produced  by  the 
poisonous  sewer  gases.  The  evidence  given  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  inquiring  into 
the  drainage  of  the  upper  river  is  to  the  same  effect.  It  has 
also  to  listen  to  a  good  deal  about  nuisances  of  another 
kind.  Many  of  the  people  who  use  the  river  seem  to  be 
quite  worthy  of  the  nastiness  they  paddle  among.  They 
make  disturbances  and  destroy  property  on  the  banks.  This 
is  a  very  old  complaint,  and  has  been  copiously  examined  in 
its  day  ;  but  for  the  moment  the  river  itself  is  the  object 
of  inquiry.  The  Thames  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  under 
the  sewage  put  into  it.  While  the  drainage  increases,  the 
water  is  steadily  diminishing.  In  the  presence  of  such  a 
danger  the  misconduct  of  ’Arry  and  the  pest  of  steam- 
launches  are  mere  irritations,  which  can  be  left  to  be  cured 
later  on.  If  the  river  itself  is  to  be  turned  into  a  larger 
edition  of  the  Fleet  Hitch,  they  may  even  do  what  they  please. 
In  the  first  place,  they  will  be  left  alone,  and  then  even  they 
will  go  away.  But  the  deliverance  would  be  bought  very 
dearly  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Thames ;  and,  as  they  keep 
saying  from  Teddington  to  Frith,  it  is  time  that  something 
was  being  done. 

On  that  point  everybody  is  agreed;  but  no  two  judges 
seem  of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  or  who 
is  to  do  it.  This  question  of  “  the  person  ”  is  a  very 
tender  one  and  a  dangerous  to  touch  in  these  days,  we 
know.  There  is  such  a  terribly  easy  answer,  and  it  will 
so  surely  be  given.  When  the  London  Municipality  Bill 
becomes  an  Act,  then  the  river  shall  be  cleansed,  is  the 
reply  kept  ready  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  will 
again  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  slimy  mud,  and  nameless  abominations,  and  sewer 
gases,  and  increasing  drainage  with  diminishing  water  are 
just  what  Londoners  deserve  who  do  not  care  in  the  least 
for  his  wondrous  Bill.  Perhaps  this  trick  has  been  played 
often  enough,  and  we  may  at  last  be  stirred  into  showing 
our  boisterous  Minister  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  his  power 
as  he  supposes  to  put  us  between  the  Devil  and  the  deep 
sea,  or,  rather,  not  to  keep  us  there  till  his  blackmail  is  paid. 
For,  indeed,  we  are  in  that  dilemma  at  present.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  getting  lid  of  our 
sewage,  and  the  terrible  temptation  to  turn  it  into  the 
Thames.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  that  it  is  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger  when  it  gets  there.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Nelson  comes  forward  with  a  plan  for  a  gigantic  sewage 
farm  to  be  formed  quite  close  to  Mortlake,  everybody  within 
miles  protests  very  reasonably,  and  that  scheme  is  dismissed. 
Nothing  takes  its  place  except  suggestions  and  evidence 
offered  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  contradictory  proposals 
for  doing  this  or  that  with  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main 
Sewerage  District.  The  difficulty  of  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  grows  every  day.  London  and  its  suburbs  are  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly,  and  have  daily  more  to  turn  into  the 
drains.  It  seems  that  under  the  existing  system  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  sewage  which  can  be  delivered  for 
purification  daily  from  each  house  in  some  districts,  and 
accordingly  a  surplus  must  remain  to  breed  disease.  What 
does  find  its  way  into  the  Thames  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  form  the  bulk  of  the  river.  The  pure  water  is  steadily 
diminishing.  Now  that  the  Embankment  has  removed 
some  of  the  impediments  to  the  easy  flow  of  the  river, 
it  escapes  far  more  rapidly  than  it  used  to  do.  Then 
the  Water  Companies  tap  the  river  above  Teddington 
Weir,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  take  more  than  the)'  used 
to  take  when  the  stream  was  fuller.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  learning  how  much  they  do  take.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  has  no  apparent  reason  for  understating 
the  amount,  puts  it  down  at  one-seventh,  and  he  has  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  remaining  six-sevenths.  Other 
authorities  put  the  amount  “  abstracted  ”  by  the  Companies 
at  two-thirds,  which  certainly  looks'  like  an  excessive 
estimate.  Whichever  it  is,  or  whether  it  lies  between  the 
two,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  Thames  water  is 
drawn  off  to  where  it  is  of  little  use  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  London  sweet.  The  level  of  the  river  below  Teddington 
is  yearly  sinking,  and  the  sewage  which  should  be 
carried  off  is  consequently  left  to  fester  on  the  bank. 
Even  when  it  does  get  into  the  stream  there  is  less  water 
to  dilute  it.  The  difficulty  of  settling  the  matter  is  mani¬ 
fest  enough  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  conditions.  The 
drainage  question  is  complicated  by  the  other  and  equally 
important  question  of  water  supply.  The  Thames  is  not 


sufficient  to  supply  both  services,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  river  is,  and  ought  to  be,  something  more  to 
Londoners  than  so  much  useful  water.  But  because  a  diffi¬ 
culty  is  great,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  peddled  with  or  let 
alone.  Now  letting  it  alone  or  peddling  with  it  are  the 
only  two  courses  which  the  authorities  appear  to  think  lie 
open  to  them  at  present.  Of  course  things  will  be  different 
when  we  get  the  Municipal  Clovernment  Bill ;  but  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  considerable  chance  that  we  shall  have  that 
happiness  for  some  time,  might  not  something  be  done 
in  the  meanwhile!  The  power  to  put  things  right  is  not 
wanting,  and,  if  it  is  not  used,  unscrupulous  persons  will  be 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  assert  that  every  nuisance  is 
welcome  to  a  Home  Secretary  who  thinks  any  stick  good 
enough  to  beat  the  Opposition  dog  with.  It  is  from  him 
that  the  impulse  must  come,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  local  reformers  and  ingenious  gentlemen  wrho  have  a 
scheme  will  give  them  up  except  under  pressure. 

While  the  bed  of  the  Thames  is  getting  into  a  worse 
condition  every  week,  the  Board  of  Works  and  a  Special 
Committee  are  puzzling  away  over  plans  for  making  the 
much-needed  bridge  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Subway  lower 
down.  It  is  now  as  many  years  as  are  usually  taken  up 
in  a  professional  education  since  they  have  been  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  plans  and  estimates ;  but  we  are  apparently 
no  nearer  a  settlement  than  we  were  four  years  ago. 
Every  now  and  then  a  Report  is  published,  carefully 
adorned  with  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Much 
is  said  about  high-level  bridges,  low-level  bridges,  and 
swing  bridges ;  subways  here  and  subways  there  are  talked 
about  very  learnedly,  and  with  an  impartial  mind  are. 
praised,  and  then  set  aside  as  impossible.  Meanwhile 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  supply  a  notorious  want. 
It  would  really  appear  to  be  time  that,  since  all  the  con¬ 
flicting  authorities  cannot  agree  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  possible  bridge,  they  should  take  the  second  best  and 
build  that.  Obviously  if  we  are  to  wait  till  all  the  doctors 
agree,  the  argument  will  be  handed  down  from  engineering 
father  to  engineering  son,  and  will  be  going  on  as  briskly  as 
ever  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  It  is  probable  that 
the  amount  of  money  already  spent  on  papers,  printing,  and 
fees  would  have  built  a  first-rate  cruiser,  which  would  have 
been  a  much  more  profitable  employment  for  it.  In  any 
case,  it  is  fully  time  that  we  had  a  definite  statement  as  to 
the  position  of  the  undertaking,  and  one  of  the  remaining 
nights  of  Supply  might  profitably  be  spent  in  extorting  it. 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 


AUSTRALIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Fin  HE  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  has  officially  advised 
JL  the  agent  of  the  Colony  in  England  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  unanimously  passed  a  Bill  in  confirmation  of  the 
scheme  which  was  recommended  some  months  ago  by  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  at  Sydney.  The  project  included 
a  limited  system  of  federation,  a  proposal  for  annexation  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  New  Guinea  and  of  some  other  Pacific 
islands,  and  common  legislation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Australian  Colonies  against  immigrants  from  the  French 
penal  settlements.  It  is  expected  that  the  Tasmanian 
Legislature  will  pass  similar  resolutions ;  but  the  question 
appears  not  to  have  been  yet  submitted  to  any  Colonial 
Parliament  except  that  of  Victoria.  Even  Queensland, 
which  is  most  nearly  concerned  in  securing  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  regions  from  foreign  European  settlement,  has  not  yet 
taken  any  active  measures  for  promoting  annexation.  The 
Ministers  of  the  different  Colonies,  when  they  met  in  Con¬ 
ference,  probably  understood  the  general  feeling  and  opinion 
of  their  respective  constituents,  though  they  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  them.  It  had  before  that  time 
hardly  been  expected  that  any  plan  of  federation  would  meet 
with  general  favour.  Lord  Derby,  who  first  proposed  the 
measure,  has  perhaps  been  surprised  by  the  general  and 
ready  acceptance  of  his  suggestion.  Until  lately  none  of 
the  Colonies  seemed  to  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
forming  a  closer  union.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the 
tie  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government 
would  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  formation  of  one 
great  independent  community.  No  English  Minister  would 
refuse  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  a  measure  of  the  kind 
if  it  were  generally  desired  by  the  Colonies ;  but  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  advisable  to  wait  until  they  took  the 
initiative. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  blunders  and 
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disasters,  a  federal  union  of  the  South  African  States  and 
■Colonies  was  promoted  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  common 
interest  of  all  the  settlements  in  securing  themselves  against 
native  hostility  was  the  professed  motive  of  the  scheme.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  proposed  combination 
was  impracticable,  and  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  revived 
during  the  present  generation.  The  immediate  danger 
against  which  the  Australian  Colonies  are  now  anxious  to 
protect  themselves  is  of  a  more  remote  and  imaginary 
character.  No  comprehensive  policy  is  needed  to  facilitate 
legislation  against  escaped  or  pardoned  criminals  from  New 
•Caledonia  or  other  French  penal  settlements.  Convicts 
who  cannot  speak  English  will  never  be  formidable,  even  if 
they  were  to  resume  their  former  practices,  to  a  community 
in  which  they  would  be  instantly  recognized.  There  is  in 
Australia  no  disaffected  or  alien  population  with  which 
French  fugitives  or  immigrants  could  associate  themselves. 
An  English  swindler  or  highwayman  might  commit  with 
impunity  more  serious  crimes  than  ten  times  the  number 
of  foreigners.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  that  several 
Colonies  should  pass  identical  measures  of  precaution,  such 
an  arrangement  could  easily  be  made  without  the  cum¬ 
brous  machinery  of  federation.  The  remoter  settlements, 
such  as  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
practically  protected  by  their  situation  against  unwelcome 
visitors.  The  successful  resistance  of  the  Colonies  many 
years  ago  to  the  admission  of  English  convicts  was  prompted 
rather  by  a  desire  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  slur  than  by 
fear  of  the  increase  of  crime.  It  is  evident  that  no  body 
of  French  criminals,  however  lawless,  could  affect  the  cha¬ 
racter  or  reputation  of  the  community. 

The  possibility  that  European  Powers  may  establish 
colonies  of  their  own  in  the  South  Pacific  furnishes  a  more 
legitimate  cause  for  anxiety.  In  former  times  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  might  reasonably  hope 
that  in  founding  new  homes  at  the  Antipodes  they  had 
escaped  from  the  Old-World  troubles  of  diplomacy  and  war. 
With  native  enemies  they  were  ready  to  deal,  but  they 
hoped  to  be  exempt  from  the  vicinity  of  alien  equals.  When 
the  French  first  occupied  New  Caledonia,  the  people  of  New 
•South  Wales,  by  a  sound  instinct,  regarded  the  settlement 
with  distasteful  anxiety,  though  it  was  separated  from  their 
own  country  by  a  thousand  miles  of  sea.  The  antagonism 
of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  has  for  centuries  caused  fre¬ 
quent  bloodshed  and  rendered  necessary  costly  military  pre¬ 
parations.  It  was  a  misfortune,  if  not  a  grievance,  that  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere  it  should  still  be  necessary  to 
watch,  to  negotiate,  and  perhaps  to  fight.  The  French  are 
not  the  only  unwelcome  neighbours  who  may  perhaps 
occupy  posts  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  desire  for  colonial 
possessions  is  becoming  active  in  Germany;  and  Prince 
Bismarck  has  announced  that,  while  he  will  found  no 
colonies,  he  will  produce  the  same  result  by  protecting  the 
German  flag  wherever  it  may  be  planted  by  private  adven¬ 
turers.  The  first,  if  not  the  most  important,  consequence 
of  colonization  from  Continental  Europe  is  the  exclusion 
of  British  commerce  from  regions  where  it  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  more  hospitable  barbarians.  The  establishment  of 
military  posts  and  of  armed  squadrons  would  be  more 
alarming.  The  danger  which  now  impends  had  been 
warded  off  from  the  continent  of  Australia  and  from 
New  Zealand  by  the  prudent  courage  of  English  Ministers. 
When  the  Colonial  or  Foreign  Minister  of  the  day  was 
asked  by  the  French  Government  what  part  of  the  coast  of 
Australia  was  claimed  by  the  Crown,  he  simply  answered 
“  the  whole.”  Mr.  Gladstone  only  a  year  or  two  ago  spoke 
of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  as  a  misfortune  to  be  [ 
regretted.  If  he  had  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Empire 
at  an  earlier  time  half  the  Colonial  territory  might  now  be 
French ;  and  perhaps  chronic  warfare  would  have  illustrated 
the  advantages  of  self-denying  timidity. 

It  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  protests  made 
by  the  Australian  Colonies  than  to  provide  a  remedy.  The 
•Governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  his  formal  answer  to  a 
•representation  made  by  his  Ministers  strictly  conforms  to 
precedent  and  propriety  by  expressing  his  confidence  that 
the  French  Government  will  display  in  dealing  with  the 
•Colonial  remonstrances  the  friendly  feeling  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  characterize  its  relations  with  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment.  It  is  right  to  be  courteous,  but  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  use  of  conventional  phrases.  The  French 
Go  vernment  has  not  of  late  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
English  interests ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  its  agents 
have  sought  popularity  by  ostentatious  disregard  of  the 
lights  of  English  subjects.  Lord  Rosebery  exercised  a 


sound  discretion  in  postponing,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Granville,  his  motion  on  the  question  of  French  convict 
settlements ;  but,  unless  the  policy  of  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  is  wholly  abandoned,  the  nuisance  will  not  be 
abated.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  escaped  convicts  from  New  Caledonia 
are  constantly  landing  on  the  coast  of  Australia;  and 
some  of  them  swell  the  criminal  classes  of  the  towns. 
The  French  authorities  will  certainly  decline  to  allow  in¬ 
terference  with  their  own  prison  discipline  or  with  their 
supervision  of  convicts  who  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
The  English  Government  has  no  further  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  colonial  interests,  if  its  remonstrances  are  neg¬ 
lected.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  must, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  rely  for  protection  on  their 
own  vigilance,  and  on  their  power  of  domestic  legislation. 
If  the  French  Government  floods  New  Caledonia  and  other 
islands  which  may  perhaps  be  occupied  for  the  purpose 
with  thousands  of  criminals,  it  will  be  justifiable  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  forbid  suspected  Frenchmen  from  landing  on  the 
coast.  There  would  be  no  opportunity  of  making  reprisals  ; 
and  a  resort  to  hostile  measures  need  not  be  feared.  There 
are  sufficient  precedents  for  refusal  to  admit  unwelcome 
immigrants.  The  Americans  refuse  to  receive  English 
paupers,  and  Congress  has  prohibited  the  admission  of 
Chinese  workmen  and  artisans.  A  Frenchman  would  be  as 
easily  identified  as  a  Chinaman  at  an  Australian  Custom¬ 
house. 

The  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  reasonable 
measures  of  exclusion  would  not  be  withheld ;  and,  indeed, 
except  as  a  formal  process,  it  would  not  be  required.  Much 
more  difficult  questions  are  raised  by  the  proposal  of  terri¬ 
torial  annexations  in  New  Guinea  and  other  islands.  The 
risk  of  external  collision  has  been  already  considered ;  and  the 
Home  Government  not  unreasonably  hesitates  to  undertake 
an  unremunerative  responsibility.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  instance  has  occurred  of  sub-colonization,  or  the  foundation 
and  government  by  one  dependency  of  another.  The  hasty 
occupation  by  an  emissary  of  the  Queensland  Government 
of  a  portion  of  New  Guinea  was  summarily  checked  by  Lord 
Derby;  and  the  Colonial  Government  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  repudiation  of  its  enterprise.  In  former  times  the 
unsystematic  colonial  policy  of  England  was  not  unlike 
that  which  has  been  lately  proclaimed  by  Prince  Bismarck. 
Naval  officers  and  independent  voyagers  hoisted  the  English 
flag  on  almost  every  spot  which  they  found  unoccupied  by 
European  settlers ;  and,  if  the  ceremony  was  followed  by 
actual  settlement,  the  Government,  after  more  or  less  delay, 
extended  protection  to  its  adventurous  subjects.  The  Fiji 
islands,  which  are  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  Crown,  were 
taken  under  English  sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling  a  lawless  white  population  and  of  protecting  the 
natives  who  had  been  to  a  great  extent  previously  converted 
by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Wesleyan  missionaries.  It 
may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  follow  a  similar  course  in  that 
part  of  New  Guinea  which  borders  on  the  Torres  Straits. 
If  the  Australian  Colonies  determine  to  form  a  confedera¬ 
tion,  they  will  have  fulfilled  the  condition  on  which  Lord 
Derby  seems  to  hint  a  promise  of  complying  with  their 
wishes.  They  must  become  more  powerful  before  they  can 
assert  the  claim  which  they  have  sometimes  seemed  to  prefer 
of  applying  a  Monroe  doctrine  of  their  own  to  the  Southern 
Archipelago.  As  long  as  they  regulate  their  pretensions 
by  their  resources  and  opportunities,  the  Australians  may 
confidently  reckon  on  the  good  will  of  the  English  people, 
and,  in  case  of  need  and  in  a  just  cause,  of  their  active  aid. 
A  population  of  only  three  or  four  millions  must  for  the 
present  be  modest  and  cautious. 


MOMENTOUS  MONDAY. 

VV7HETHER  or  not  a  compi-omise  be  effected  between 
V  V  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Franchise  Bill, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  organizers  of  outdoor  demon¬ 
strations  will  not  lose  the  opportunities  which  the  fine 
weather  of  the  present  exceptional  season  offers  in  abun¬ 
dance.  In  any  case,  peaceable  men  will  have  to  bear 
with  many  airs  played  (not  in  tune)  on  the  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
with  flags,  speeches,  and  resolutions  to  match.  We  all 
like  an  excuse  for  a  holiday.  The  House  of  Commons 
(described  by  Mr.  Bright  four  years  ago  as  the  best 
that  he  had  ever  known,  and  now  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  so 
much  worse  than  any  which  he  knew  in  his  youth  that  its 
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procedure  must  be  for  a  second  time  radically  reformed) 
adjourns  for  the  Derby  Day.  The  form  that  the  holiday 
takes  depends,  like  the  spelling  of  Mr.  Weller’s  name, 
on  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  individual,  or,  it  may  be 
added,  on  his  opportunities.  Some  go  yachting,  some  climb 
the  Alps,  some  depart  to  a  rural  retreat,  some  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  some,  again,  “  demonstrate.”  It  is  not  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  demonstration. 

On  this  point  an  instructive  letter  appeared  in  the 
Standard  of  Wednesday  last.  It  contains  nothing  new 
to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  inner  working  of 
Radical  associations,  but  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  fancy  that  a  large  crowd  cheering  violent  speeches 
represents  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  majority  of 
Englishmen.  How  easy  it  is  for  unscrupulous  persons  to 
manufacture  the  semblance  of  public  opinion  is  clearly 
shown  in  this  letter.  On  the  21st  of  the  month,  as  we  all 
know,  there  is  to  be  a  great  “  Demonstration  ”  in  favour  of 
dealing  first  with  the  franchise  and  afterwards  with  redis¬ 
tribution — that  is,  in  Mr.  Bright’s  words,  with  the  shadow 
first  and  with  the  substance  after.  The  “  Demonstration  ” 
is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is 
announced,  writes  the  correspondent  (himself  a  member  of 
the  Society),  that  the  “  London  Society  of  Compositors  ” 
is  to  be  “  represented  ”  at  the  forthcoming  Demonstra¬ 
tion.  A  notice,  it  appears,  was  issued  by  the  Committee 
urging  the  members  of  the  Society  to  take  part  in 
the  Demonstration.  No  opportunity,  however,  was  given 
for  discussion,  and  those  opposed  to  the  proposal  were 
unable  to  express  their  opinions.  The  ballot  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  hurried  through  with  such  haste  that  only  a  little 
over  two-thirds  of  a  Society  of  six  thousand  members 
obtained  voting  papers  at  all.  Of  the  number  who  voted 
1,899  were  in  favour  of  the  Demonstration,  and  1,576  were 
against  it,  the  remainder  of  the  votes  being  returned  too 
late,  or  unaccounted  for,  or  informal.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  time  had  been  given  for  debate  as  to  the  course 
which  the  Society  should  adopt,  and  if  the  vote  had  after¬ 
wards  been  taken  in  a  businesslike  manner,  the  result  might 
have  been  very  different,  and  that  a  majority  might  have 
decided  against  taking  part  in  next  Monday’s  political 
recreation.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  is  only 
one  of  many  similar  cases.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  “  the  Executive 
“  has  power  to  represent  the  members  in  trade  matters 
“  only.”  The  Committee,  therefore,  in  this  case  has  not 
only  usurped  functions  to  which  it  lias  no  title,  but  has 
also  used  these  usurped  functions  unjustifiably.  In  the 
case  of  the  London  Shipwrights  the  hollowness  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  seems  to  have  been  even  greater.  How  many 
of  those  who  will  meet  on  Monday  in  Hyde  Park  will 
be  brought  there  by  similar  devices  we  cannot  undertake 
to  estimate.  It  is  said  that  120,000  persons  will  be  pre¬ 
sent  on  that  day.  The  calculation  reminds  us  of  a  sermon 
which  we  once  heard  from  an  officer  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  who  “  estimated  ”  that  the  tonnage  of  Noah’s  Ark 
was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  seventeen  iron-clad  vessels. 
If  the  weather  on  Monday  be  at  all  like  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  Ark  was  afloat,  the  numbers  pre¬ 
sent  will  probably  fall  short  of  the  expectations  cherished 
by  Mr.  George  Howell  and  his  friends.  The  rain  for 
which  the  tenant-farmer  is  now  praying  will  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  now 
striving  to  extinguish  the  tenant-fanner's  political  influence. 
But  perhaps  next  Monday  will  be  fine ;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  there  will  be  a  great  many  people  in  Hyde  Park — 
more,  in  fact,  than  on  most  fine  days — and  not  a  few  of 
them  will  be  animated  by  a  political  spirit  as  intelligent  as 
that  of  the  charwoman  also  spoken  of  in  the  Standard , 
who  “  had  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  the  Lords,  but  didn’t 
know  why.” 


EGYPT. 

THERE  are  certain  signs — not  absolutely  trustworthy, 
but  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  fair  conjecture — 
that  with  the  end  of  Ramadan  the  obscurity  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  as  to  the  affairs  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia 
may  be  dissipated.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  if  it  is, 
it  will  not  be  in  a  maimer  at  all  satisfactory  to  England. 
No  one  of  the  several  rumours  affecting  the  fate  of  General 
Gordon  deserves  that  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
it ;  but  a  consensus,  or  at  least  a  group,  of  such  rumours, 
coming  from  very  different  sources,  seems  to  show  that 


something — it  may  be  a  very  serious  something — hap¬ 
pened  at  Khartoum  about  two  months  ago.  Again,  Abys¬ 
sinian  action  is  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kassala, 
and  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  antecedent  re¬ 
lations  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  in  these  regions  can  help 
waiting  very  curiously  to  see  what  the  form  and  the  result 
of  this  action  may  be.  Lastly,  the  danger  on  the  Upper 
Nile  appears  to  be  approaching  very  closely  to  the  English 
and  Egyptian  outposts  proper,  and  the  mysterious  and 
contradictory  news  from  Dongola  can  hardly  indicate  any¬ 
thing  but  an  increasing  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
Mudir  which  card  to  play — Khedive  or  Mahdi.  The 
English  troops  at  the  advanced  posts  themselves  are  in  a 
situation  more  remarkable  than  reassuring.  Their  Egyptian 
comrades  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  are  apparently  docile 
and  disciplined,  but  there  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  those 
present  a  profound  disbelief  that  they  will  show  fight,  and 
a  very  positive,  though  far  from  cheerful,  expectation  that, 
if  an  actual  battle  were  fought,  the  English  regiment  would 
be  placed  in  the  most  trying  position  possible  to  soldiers — 
that  of  being  swept  away  or  at  least  hampered  and  un¬ 
covered  by  a  sudden  stampede  of  the  troops  in  line  with 
them.  The  situation  is  at  once  completed  and  depicted  in  the 
most  unpleasantly  ludicrous  colours  by  the  history  of  the 
Turks  sent  from  Cairo  to  Assouan.  These  magnanimous 
heroes  were,  it  must  be  remembered,  taken  into  the 
Khedive’s  service  in  order  to  carryout  an  idea  which  found 
great  favour  at  headquarters  of  “  stiffening  ”  the  Egyptians 
by  an  admixture  of  troops  of  some  nationality  more  warlike 
than  the  fellahs,  and  not  open  to  the  objection — fatal  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson — of 
being  English.  On  being  called  to  the  post  of  danger 
rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  Turkish  battalion 
declined  to  go.  What  happened  to  those  who  did  go  is 
related  with  some  slight  discrepancies.  Everybody  agrees 
that  there  was  a  mutiny,  but  it  is  not  quite  sure  whether 
half  the  quarter  did,  or  did  not,  remain  sufficiently  faithful  to 
their  colours  to  take  part  against  the  mutineers,  or  whether 
the  English  colonel  had  to  meet  the  revolt  nearly  single- 
handed.  This  is  the  kind  of  material  with  the  aid  of  which 
a  single  English  regiment  is  waiting  to  give  an  account  of  a 
victorious  foe  of  excellent  fighting  quality  and  in  unknown 
numbers.  But  in  fairness  it  ought  to  be  added  that  Lord 
Hartington  has  consented  to  reinforce  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  to  the  extent  of  one  battalion. 

In  pursuance  of  their  usual  plan  of  mystery-making  and 
of  shunning  an  appeal  to  public  opinion,  the  Government 
have  been  entirely  voiceless  as  to  the  long  and  apparently 
unexpected  delay  in  getting  the  Conference  to  work.  Nor 
do  Mr.  Gladstone’s  utterances  on  Thursday  give  much  in¬ 
formation  on  the  point.  Rumour,  making  use,  as  usual, 
of  probabilities,  and  in  this  case  of  very  strong  probabilities, 
declares  that  the  French  representatives  have  opposed  any 
reduction  of  interest,  and  that  they  find  many  of  their 
Continental  colleagues  not  indisposed  to  join  in  this 
attempt  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  Egypt.  It  is  clearly  understood 
that  without  a  financial  agreement  the  whole  scheme — 
Anglo-French  Agreement  and  all — falls  to  the  ground; 
and  it  is  naturally  inquired  with  curiosity  what,  sup¬ 
posing  the  collapse  to  take  place,  the  Government  would 
do.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary  in¬ 
quiries,  the  termination  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced, 
were  directed  merely  to  the  checking  and  auditing  of 
figures,  and  not  to  the  settlement  of  methods  of  reform 
It  is  probably  not  rash  to  say  that  in  the  event  of 
failure,  as  in  the  event  of  the  success  (if  the  word  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  used)  of  the  Conference,  the  Government  would 
continue  to  do  very  much  what  they  have  been  doing 
hitherto.  Their  whole  course  since  accident,  drifting,  or 
the  adroit  management  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  hurried 
Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Wolseley  expedition  has  been  resolute  in  irresolution, 
and  uniform  in  the  want  of  any  uniform  plan.  To  do 
nothing  till  the  very  last  moment,  and  to  leave  off  action  as 
soon  as  the  most  pressing  and  unavoidable  necessities  of  the 
case  seem  to  have  been  met,  has  been  the  motto  of  the 
Ministry.  If  the  new  arrangement  be  carried  out,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  the  welcome  prospect  of  an  escape 
from  Egypt  before  very  long.  He  has  provided  already  a 
red  herring,  in  the  shape  of  a  campaign  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  public  at  home. 
Any  plan  arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  however  dis>- 
advantageous  or  discreditable  to  England,  is  certain  to 
be  represented  by  his  noisy  and  numerous  henchmen  as  a 
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triumph  of  Ministerial  diplomacy.  Indeed,  after  the  ap¬ 
parently  complete  condonation  by  Englishmen  of  the  costly, 
superfluous,  and  perfectly  resultless  expedition  of  General 
Graham,  Ministers  may  almost  be  excused  for  thinking  that 
there  is  nothing  they  may  not  do  or  leave  undone. 

There  are,  however,  two  elements  in  the  problem  which 
may  destroy  the  whole  of  this  ignoble  calculation  :  and  those 
elements  are  the  Conference  and  the  Mahdi.  Although 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  supporters  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press  would  doubtless  be  equally  ready  to  describe  the 
failure  of  the  Conference  and  its  success  as  proofs  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  wisdom,  virtue,  and  good  fortune,  certain 
practical  difficulties  would  follow  which  would  be  less  easy 
to  manage.  If  a  serious  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt  were  to 
occur,  even  Radical  editors  and  Caucus-mongers  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  represent  this  as  a  Ministerial  triumph, 
though,  no  doubt,  they'  would  represent  it  as  something 
over  which  the  Ministry  had  no  control.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  these  dangers  perhaps  counts  for  something  in 
the  feverish  anxiety  which  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  to  get 
complete  control  of  the  nomination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  ungrateful  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  Chambre  incroyable  that  he  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  its  constitution.  There  has  probably 
been  no  Parliament  since  the  days  when  majorities  were 
directly  in  the  pay  of  Ministers  which  would  have  tolerated 
such  a  spectacle  as  Egypt  now  presents.  The  very  semblance 
of  reform  in  administration  has  been  given  up  ;  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  country  has  been  largely  added  to ; 
a  considerable  part  of  it  is,  according  to  all  appearance,  : 
about  to  be  abandoned  to  Abyssinia,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  guarantee  for  the  manner  in  which  the  somewhat 
imperfectly  civilized  subjects  of  King  John  will  conduct 
their  entry  into  possession ;  another  considerable  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  is  left  (with  the  feeblest  possible  protection)  j 
exposed  to  invasion  by  fanatical  rebels.  And  the  state  of  j 
affairs  thus  reached  is,  if  possible,  less  disheartening  and  | 
less  discreditable  than  the  history  of  the  means  by  which  [ 
it  has  been  reached.  That  history  is  one  unbroken  record  j 
of  failure.  The  Dufferin  Constitution  has  failed  ;  the 
Graham  expedition  failed — at  least,  so  far  as  any  permanent  1 
and  adequate  result  is  concerned ;  the  administrative  razzia  J 
of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  failed;  the  mission  of  General  ) 
Gordon  failed  most  of  all.  The  now  pending  Conference  is 
not  a  failure  yet,  for  it  has  had  no  time  to  be  one.  But  it  is 
in  itself  a  kind  of  summary  confession  of  the  long  series  of 
failures  which  have  brought  it  about.  From  the  sentimental 
point  of  view,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  interests  and  honour,  the  story 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Government  with  Egypt  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  So  far  have  we  been  from  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Egypt  that,  according  to  all  com¬ 
petent  testimony,  that  condition  has  not  been  so  bad  for 
many  years.  The  credit  of  the  country,  which  three  years 
ago  was  in  a  very  fair  way  of  improvement,  has  declined 
almost  to  bankruptcy  point ;  its  institutions,  such  as  they 
were,  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear  without  the  introduction 
in  working  order  of  any  better  ones;  an  army  which,  if 
never  very  formidable,  had  done  some  fair  work  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  to  be  replaced  by  troops,  and  substitutes  for  troops, 
who  have  hitherto  achieved  nothing  but  the  debacle  of 
Baker  Pasha’s  expedition  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Turks  at 
Assiout.  And  all  these  things  have  not  only  been  disastrous 
to  Egypt — they  have  made  England  a  laughing-stock  to 
Europe. 


PL  AY- WRITING. 

rTUIE  confidences  which  playwrights  have  been  making 
J.  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  do  not  seem  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  value.  They  certainly  will  not  teach  any  one  how  to 
write  a  play.  Perhaps  the  art  is  incommunicable ;  perhaps 
questions  like  “  How  are  plays  written  ?  ”  can  never  be 
answered.  How  are  poems  written?  how  are  sermons 
written?  how  is  anything  written?  Poe  once  told  the 
world  how  an  extremely  popular  piece  of  his  own  was 
composed.  But  the  only  thing  certain  about  the  Raven 
is  that  it  was  not  written  as  Poe  said  it  was.  No  artist 
can  tell  exactly  how  the  little  germ  or  seed  of  thought 
which  is  planted  in  his  mind  by  some  chance  experience,  a 
fancy,  or  a  dream  grows  up  into  the  full-blown  flower  of  his 
art.  He  only  knows  that  dozens  of  changes,  modifications, 
additions  have  to  be  made  before  his  performance  is  finished. 
An  absurd  dithyramb  was  lately  published  in  which  some 


enthusiast  tried  to  explain  the  growth  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  large  picture  in  the  Academy.  How  a  picture  was 
painted  the  explanation  did  not  explain ;  but  the  sketches  which 
accompanied  it  proved  that  the  work  was  the  result  of  a  series 
of  compromises  and  tentative  efforts.  A  play  grows,  in  its 
own  field  of  art,  in  the  same  manner.  A  play,  too,  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  compromises  with  the  original  ideas, 
with  ordinary  probability,  with  the  conditions  of  the  stage, 
with  the  supposed  audience,  with  the  manager,  and  with 
his  company.  No  one  can  expect  to  get  a  play  acted,  still 
less  to  write  a  successful  play,  who  does  not  understand  the 
humours  of  all  these  factors  in  the  problem.  One  thing 
tolerably  certain  is  that  collaboration  is  useful  in  play¬ 
writing.  Two  people  at  work  together  have  to  make  com¬ 
promises  with  each  other,  to  give  and  to  take ;  and  they 
are  less  stiff  and  stubborn  than  a  solitary  genius  when  they 
are  met  by  the  demands  of  the  manager  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  stage  and  the  needs  and  accomplishments  of  the 
company.  A  good  dramatic  idea  may  occur  to  almost  any 
mind  which  keeps  its  eyes  open  for  inspiration.  But  the 
idea  can  only  be  manufactured  into  marketable  form  by  a 
few  persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  possess  the  ear  of  managers  and  the 
friendship  or  alliance  of  people  connected  with  the  stage. 

If  the  yearning  amateur  will  reflect  on  these  truisms  and 
lay  them  to  heart,  he  will  probably  cease  to  write  his  endless 
unavailing  reams  of  comedy  and  melodrama,  he  will  raise 
the  blockade  of  the  stage-door,  and  go  into  a  solicitor’s 
office.  Or,  if  he  must  still  cultivate  ambition,  he  will  make 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  the  boards,  and  try  to  be  engaged 
as  a  junior,  so  to  speak,  by  some  author  (or  adapter)  already 
known  to  managers. 

The  art  or  trade  of  writing  for  the  stage  is  really  in  a 
very  odd  condition.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in  his  article 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  uses  his  space  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deploring  the  fetters  of  the  modern  playwright  than 
for  teaching  young  authors  how  to  try  to  succeed.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  in  a  stage-struck  age,  when  the  actor  is 
adulated,  when  authors  of  successful  plays  are  marvelled  at 
as  little  gods,  and  requested  to  furnish  their  worshippers 
with  the  legend  of  their  wondrous  lives,  is  it  not  strange 
that  literature  and  the  drama  are  practically  divorced? 
Mr.  Merivale  thinks  that  a  modern  Sheridan  would  shrug 
his  shoulders  in  despair,  and  take  a  novel  to  the  booksellers 
instead  of  a  play  to  the  managers.  AVe  are  not  so  sure  of 
that.  Where  is  the  modern  Sheridan  ?  It  is  our  fortune 
to  read,  or  at  least  dip  into,  most  of  the  novels  of  the  day, 
and  we  have  not  discovered  that  the  modern  Sheridan  is 
at  this  moment  writing  novels.  Indeed,  as  Artemus 
Ward  says  of  the  mantle  of  Washington  so  we  may  say 
of  the  mantle  of  Sheridan,  “  no  one  seems  to  be  going 
“  around  wearing  it  to  any  considerable  extent.”  Brilliant 
wit  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  modern  novel.  AVe  are 
led  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  we  have  no  modern 
Sheridan.  When  that  shy  genius  does  appear,  he  will 
probably  find  his  way  to  the  stage.  In  his  absence 
managers  find  the  safest  plan  to  be  the  acknowledged 
borrowing  of  a  piece  from  the  French.  If  a  piece  is 
popular,  and  makes  a  noise  in  France,  the  British  public 
hears  of  it,  and  becomes  curious  about  it.  Curiosity 
will  bring  them  to  see  the  English  adaptation ;  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  certain  actors  will  do  the  rest.  There  is  com¬ 
parative  safety  (as  a  risky  business  goes)  in  this  device, 
and  comparative  safety  in  the  melodramatic  compilations  of 
certain  writers  who  have  made  two  or  three  hits  already. 
On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  various  “  original  ”  comedies 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Did  they  remind  one  very  much  of  Sheridan  ?  Was  their 
success  such  as  to  encourage  managers  to  invest  money  and 
labour  in  more  original  comedies?  Till  some  English 
author  succeeds  as  well  with  a  new  thing  of  his  own  as 
Peril  or  Diplomacy  succeeded,  managers  are  likely  to  bo 
very  shy  of  fresh  comedies,  and  the  play  writer,  however  full 
of  genius,  is  likely  to  be  received  with  distrust,  or  not 
received  at  all. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  BAG. 

Tin  HE  Lords  have,  by  a  majority  of  50,  declined  to 
-L  stultify  themselves.  Confirming  their  claim  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  country,  and  earning,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
the  secret  respect  of  the  noisiest  of  their  opponents,  they 
have  rejected  Lord  AVemyss’s  Resolution.  The  number  of 
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Lord  Salisbury’s  supporters  has  been  reduced,  it  is  true,  by 
the  magnificent  figure  of  9,  and  Ministerialists  are  at  liberty 
to  make  the  most  of  this  inspiriting  triumph.  For  our  own 
part,  however,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  even 
if  the  tale  of  defections  had  proved  as  serious  as  it  was  in¬ 
significant,  we  should  not  the  less  have  welcomed  the 
debate  and  division  of  last  Thursday  night  as  most  fortu¬ 
nate.  Lord  Wemyss,  in  fact,  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service,  not  merely  to  the  Conservative  party,  but  to 
the  cause  of  sincerity  and  fair-dealing  in  politics.  He  has 
unwittingly  afforded  the  Government  an  opportunity  for 
committing  a  capital  blunder  in  tactics,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  seized  upon  it  with  a  precipitancy  which  surely 
deserves  most  respectful  thanks.  For  had  not  Lord  Wemyss 
brought  forward  a  motion  suggesting  that  redistribution 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  coming  autumn  Session,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Ministers  to  have  taken  the 
fatally  false  step  of  admitting  that  this  course  is  a  practi¬ 
cable  one;  and,  but  for  this  admission,  it  would,  again,  have 
been  impossiblefor  Lord  Cadogan  to  have  moved  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  Lord  Wemyss’s  Resolution  which  has,  in  fact,  nailed 
the  spurious  coin  of  their  professions  to  the  political 
counter.  As  matters  are,  however,  the  true  bearing  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Lords  stands  defined  with  a  beautiful  precision.  The  issue 
has,  in  fact,  disentangled  itself  with  all  the  clearness,  if 
with  something  of  the  stately  circuity,  which  belonged  to 
the  much-abused  old  system  of  special  pleading.  The 
“  admissions  ”  in  the  case  have  long  been  known  and  noted. 
Both  parties  agree  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  county 
householder  is  desirable ;  both  agree  that  it  should,  as  a 
matter  of  ideal  procedure,  be  legislatively  conjoined  with 
redistribution.  One  party,  however,  declares  such  con¬ 
junction  to  be  practically  impossible;  and  this  the  other 
denies.  The  Lords  contend  that  the  Government  do  not 
unite  the  two  questions  because  they  will  not ;  the 
Government  allege  that  they  do  not  because  they  can¬ 
not.  But,  having  made  this  assertion  as  to  the  two  Bills 
regarded  conjointly,  they  have  proceeded  to  destroy  it  by 
two  admissions  as  to  each  of  the  Bills  taken  separately. 
In  the  first  place,  having  tendered  an  additional  note-of- 
hand  to  the  Lords  on  the  subject  of  redistribution  next 
year,  and  having  had  it  refused,  they  announce  their  in¬ 
tention  of  introducing  and  passing  the  Franchise  Bill  in  a 
short  autumn  Session,  to  begin  towards  the  end  of  October ; 
and,  secondly,  in  their  incautious  reply  to  that  unconscious 
decoy,  Lord  Wemyss,  they  profess  themselves  able  and 
willing  to  introduce  a  Redistribution  Bill  towards  the  end 
of  November.  Thus  they  are  absolutely  without  excuse  for 
refusing  Lord  Cadogan’s  proposal,  that  they  should  combine 
these  two  admitted  possibilities,  and,  calling  Parliament  toge¬ 
ther  in  October,  introduce  and  pass  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  at 
the  end  of  November,  on  or  before  its  transmission  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  lay  their  Redistribution  Bill  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  this  they  have  literally  no 
reply,  or  none  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  their  silent  refusal 
to  take  the  course  thus  proposed  to  them  conclusively 
defines — in  the  sense  that  qui  tacet  satis  loquitur — the  true 
issue  between  them  and  their  opponents.  Their  subter¬ 
fuges  are  lost  to  them  for  ever.  The  severance  of  redistri¬ 
bution  from  enfranchisement  is  now  seen  to  be,  not  a  case  of 
the  want  of  power  to  combine  the  two,  but  of  the  want  of 
will. 

If  anything  were  lacking  to  the  completeness  of  this 
exposure,  the  need  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  a  moment  of 
effusive  candour  informed  his  party  that  “the  goodwill  on 
“  the  part  of  the  Opposition  which  Ministers  require  in 
“  order  to  give  a  Redistribution  Bill  a  chance  cannot  be 
“  had  unless  they  know  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
“  is  to  take  place,  and  that,  if  they  will  not  have  it  with  re- 
“  distribution,  they  must  have  it  without.”  And  this  is 
the  purist  in  political  metaphor  who  denounced  Lord 
Salisbury  for  his  imaginary  employment  of  the  rope- 
“  round-the-neck  ”  comparison  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
position  in  which  the  Government  are  seeking  to  place  the 
Conservative  party !  Almost  in  the  same  breath  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  heard  calling  upon  his  folio  wers, with  an  unction 
worthy  of  Mr.  Dennis  himself,  to  admire  his  preparations 
for  “  tucking  up  ”  the  Opposition.  Accept  whatever  rotten 
plank  of  redistribution  it  suits  us  to  thrust  under  your 
feet,  or  “  dance  upon  nothing,”  at  the  next  general  election. 
That  is  the  way,  observes  Mr.  Gladstone  triumphantly,  to 
ensure  our  adversaries  listening  to  our  plank  proposals  with 


“  good  will  ” ;  and,  save  for  the  exquisitely  comic  touch 
of  the  words  “  good  will,”  we  should  like  to  know  in 
what  respect  this  account  of  the  matter  differs  from  that 
falsely  imputed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  It  finally  abandons 
the  pretence  that  redistribution  was  only  separated  from 
enfranchisement  because  their  union  was  impracticable; 
and  it  unblushingly  admits  that  the  separation,  so  far 
from  being  a  concession  to  necessity,  was  a  mere  step 
in  an  elaborate  policy  of  coercion.  The  Conservative  party 
in  the  Lords  wTere  to  be  bullied  into  accepting  an  in¬ 
complete  measure  of  electoral  reform,  in  order  that  its  very 
incompleteness  might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  means  of 
muzzling  the  Conservative  party  of  the  Commons.  Against 
this  attempt  to  secure  the  “  good  will  ”  of  the  gagged  Lord 
Salisbury  has  taken  a  resolute  stand,  and,  thanks  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Government,  he  can  now  maintain  this 
attitude  with  less  exposure  to  the  danger  of  successful  mis¬ 
representation  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  incident  had  closed  with  the  adoption  of  Lord 
Cairns’s  amendment.  The  risk  of  honest  misconception  of 
the  Lords’  action  is  at  any  rate  very  greatly  reduced. 
It  is,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  of  no  little  advantage  to 
the  Lords  to  have  cleared  up  the  mere  point  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  and  to  have  disposed  once  for  all  of  the 
falsehood  that  the  Franchise  Bill  has  been  “  killed  ”  by  the 
Upper  House.  So  far  from  killing  the  Bill,  the  Lords, 
it  has  now  been  pointed  out,  have  purposely  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  lethal  weapon  always  ready  to  their 
hand  in  such  a  case.  They  deliberately  adopted  a  formula 
which  left  the  Bill  alive ;  it  is  alive  at  this  moment,  and 
its  life  will  be  determined  only  by  the  act  of  Ministers 
themselves. 

That  those  who  have  been  so  loudly  asserting  that  the 
people  will  look  only  at  “  the  outward  facts”  of  the  case 
should  now  make  light  of  this  correction  of  those  facts  is 
quite  what  was  to  be  expected.  So  long  as  the  Radical  cry 
was  that  the  Lords  had  “  killed  the  Bill,”  the  “  man  in  the 
“  street,”  we  were  told,  would  listen  to  no  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  killing  it.  But  point  out  to  them  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  Government  who  will  kill  the  Bill,  and  we  then 
hear  that  the  “man  in  the  street  ”  is  a  shrewd  political  reasoner 
who  will  look  beneath  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  case 
and  inquire  which  of  the  two  parties  is  really  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  measure.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this 
inquiry  is  exactly  what  Conservatives  invite  and  Radicals 
dread,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  latter  party  will 
keep  such  an  argument  for  dinner-table  consumption,  and 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  street  they  will  rely  simply 
upon  the  brazen  repetition  of  the  untruth  that  the  Lords, 
being  the  enemies  of  enfranchisement,  have  killed  a 
Franchise  Bill.  And  these  tactics,  according  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury — whom  we  regret  to  see  that  a  life  of  good 
works  has  converted  into  so  cynical  a  pessimist — will  prove 
successful.  The  people — by  which  we  presume  Lord 
Shaftesbury  means  something  more  than  the  Tichbornites 
who  are  to  grace  next.  Monday’s  procession — will  believe  what 
they  are  told.  Let  there  only  be  enough  of  what  is  politely 
called  “  misrepresentation  ”  in  this  country,  but  what  the 
Transatlantic  child  of  nature  more  vigorously  describes  as 
“  downright  flat-footed  lying,”  and  truth  will  not  have  a 
chance.  So  at  least  holds  Lord  Shaftesbury;  but  for 
our  own  part  we  prefer  to  hold  the  opinion  of  another 
speaker,  that  the  “  clearness  of  perception  and  the  discern- 
“  ment  of  the  nation  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  lightly 
“  esteemed.”  We  are  no  more  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  will  fall  helpless  victims  to  the  coarse 
arts  of  the  Radical  agitator  than  that  the  educated  classes 
will  surrender  their  judgments  to  the  maladroit  sophis¬ 
tries  of  that  Coryphaeus  of  the  Whig  henchmen  of  Radical¬ 
ism — the  Times.  The  reader  of  what  Lord  Wemyss  still 
describes  as  the  leading  journal — dux  a  non  ducendo — will 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  that  it  has  boxed  the 
compass  on  this  question  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
They  will  not  forget  that  the  print  which  within  the  last 
few  days  has  actually  threatened  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  swamping  of  their  votes  by  a  wholesale  creation  of 
Peers  is  the  same  which  posed  in  quieter  times  as  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  “  moderate  Liberal  ”  views  on  the  franchise 
question.  Nor  will  they  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
adviser  who  has  been  urging  the  Lords  to  read  the 
Franchise  Bill  a  second  time  and  then  amend  it  in  Com¬ 
mittee  would,  if  that  course  had  been  adopted,  have  been 
the  first  to  cry  out  against  them  for  surreptitiously  de¬ 
stroying  the  principle  of  a  measure  which  they  had  pretended 
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to  accept.  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  experiments 
of  the  Times  on  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  country 
will  fail;  and  we  have  the  best  hopes  that  the  Radical 
organs  will  be  equally  powerless  against  its  mother-wit. 


BADGERS. 

THE  ruling  instinct  in  the  badger  character  is  a  dislike  of 
publicity.  He  objects  to  being  looked  at  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  most  of  all  in  broad  daylight,  and  invariably  makes 
haste  to  efface  himself  from  view  if  he  possibly  can.  There  is  a 
touch  of  anachronism  about  his  hoary  person  at  first  sight,  a  cer¬ 
tain  out-of-date  Rip-van- Winkle-like  air;  and  his  demeanour 
when  disturbed  has  a  diffident  and  sulky  awkwardness  which 
irresistibly  suggests  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  oddity.  When  the 
privacy  of  his  home  is  invaded  by  an  enterprising  fox-terrier,  his 
behaviour  is  very  like  what  one  would  expect  from  a  shy  and 
rather  surly  “  celebrity,”  confronted  with  the  more  shameless  sort 
of  interviewer,  his  first  instinct  being  to  run  away  and  bury  him¬ 
self — an  operation  which  he  can  conduct  with  astonishing  de¬ 
spatch.  It  is  only  when  the  enemy’s  attentions  become  too  close 
■and  persistent  to  allow  of  this,  that  he  will  betake  himself  to  his 
formidable  weapons ;  but  then,  woe  to  the  intruder  if  he  has  not 
had  considerable  experience  in  interviewing  badgers  before.  The 
marks  of  punishment  which  he  carries  away  with  him,  ugly  as 
they  may  be,  are  merely  a  protest  from  an  outraged  recluse  who 
has  been  goaded  to  discourtesy  by  wanton  aggression.  That  a 
badger’s  temper  is  of  the  shortest,  no  one  who  has  ever 
meddled  with  one  will  be  likely  to  dispute ;  but  he  never  pro¬ 
vokes  hostilities  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  finds  himself  hopelessly  committed  to  warfare  in  the 
■open,  he  generally  betrays  a  most  undignified  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  conflict ;  his  flurried,  shuffling  gait  and  absurd  air  of  com¬ 
promised  propriety  making  an  odd  contrast  to  the  gay,  festive, 
reckless  demeanour  of  a  fox  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
cuts  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  until  fairly  brought  to  bay  ; 
the  situation  seems  to  bewilder  him,  and  he  behaves  with  feeble 
indecision. 

With  all  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irony  in  the  fate  which 
assigned  him  so  prominent  a  position  in  urban  “  sporting  circles  ” 
of  a  generation  ago,  before  he  came  under  the  friendly  protection 
of  a  statute.  To  be  brought  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs  into  the 
detestable  daylight,  and  be  expected  to  do  battle,  not  merely  with 
the  light-hearted  and  comparatively  corrigible  terrier,  but  with  an 
endless  succession  of  cross-bred  monsters  of  every  weight  and  size  ; 
to  be  thrust  stern  foremost  into  a  slippery  tub,  and  “  drawn  ”  again 
and  again  throughout  a  long  Saturday  afternoon  amid  the  plaudits 
of  backers,  the  groaning  of  layers,  and  much  effusion  of  blood — all 
this  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  trying  to  a  creature 
of  sullen  temperament  with  a  natural  taste  for  seclusion.  Still, 
no  animal  of  his  weight  is  more  formidable  than  a  badger 
when  he  is  once  “  cornered  ”  and  compelled  to  stand ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  afforded  his  patrons  a  passably  stimulating  form  of 
recreation,  if  contemporary  accounts  are  to  be  trusted.  They  may, 
of  course,  be  a  little  overeoloured  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the 
time  ;  but,  even  if  we  compress  the  residuum  of  fact  to  the  smallest 
proportions,  there  is  enough  left  to  justify  the  inference  that  a 
badger’s  lot  in  those  days  was  not  one  of  unmixed  happiness.  The 
glory  was  something.  To  die  game  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  spectators  was  much.  But  if  badgers  have  any  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things — and  from  their  behaviour  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  have — the  glory  of  these  encounters  must  have  been  far 
outweighed  by  a  painful  feeling  of  incongruity. 

But  now  that  tournaments  of  the  good  old  sort  are  no  longer 
held,  except  strictly  under  the  rose,  and  now  that  the  badger’s 
career  as  a  recognized  entertainer  of  the  British  public  is 
finally  closed  to  him,  he  has  sunk  into  complete  obscurity,  an 
obscurity  as  welcome  to  him,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  well  earned.  lie 
has  so  far  dropped  out  of  notice,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
.suade  some  city-bred  persons  that  such  a  creature  exists  any 
longer  in  these  islands.  It  is  true  that  this  incredulity  ha3  been 
met  with  side  by  side  in  the  same  brain  with  a  fixed  belief  that 
flocks  (or  coveys?)  of  bustards  still  afford  good  sport  on  Salisbury 
Plain ;  so  it  hardly  merits  serious  attention,  though  it  might  be 
well,  perhaps,,  in  tbe  interests  of  the  race,  to  give  it  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  race  of  brocks  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  so  for  many  generations  to  come,  in  spite  of  much 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary.  They  are  very  easy  victims  to 
any  one  who  take3  the  trouble  to  watch  for  them  at  night,  and 
.are  shot  and  trapped  without  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
methodical  way  in  which  they  take  their  walks  ;  but  a  very  few 
■casualties  of  this  kind  will  drive  them  to  fresh  quarters ;  in  fact 
the  slightest  symptom  of  an  intended  raid  will  often  clear  out  a 
large  colony  in  a  smgle  night.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  either 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  they  have  no  natural  enemies  to  prey 
upon  them,  for  they  certainly  are  more  powerful  than  any  other 
minimal  that  they  are  likely  to  meet  in  their  subterranean  walk  of 
life.  Besides  this,  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  more  in  their 
favour  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Railways,  growing 
towns,  and  improved  agriculture  may  have  driven  them  from  many 
of  their  old  haunts ;  but  the  really  out-of-the-way  spots  in  the 
couutry  aro  becoming  more  lonely  and  more  thinly  populated  as 
time  goes  on.  The  farm  labourers  are  fewer,  and  those  that  are 


left  are  not  such  keen  sportsmen  as  their  forefathers,  nor  are  they 
blessed  with  so  much  spare  time  and  energy,  and  the  successful 
pursuit  of  badgers  requires  a  good  deal  of  both.  Moreover,  since 
the  suppression  of  baiting,  a  badger  is  no  longer  the  valuable  prize 
that  he  once  was,  so  that  the  principal  stimulus  to  his  capture  has 
been  removed. 

But  even  in  these  improved  times  the  animal  is  not  entirely  free 
from  unwelcome  attentions ;  for  in  every  county  where  he  exists 
there  will  be  found  a  select  few  for  whom  he  has  a  fascination 
above  all  other  beasts  of  the  field.  These  are  not  sportsmen  quite 
of  the  newest  fashion,  for  it  must  be  owned  that  “  taking  out  a 
badger  ”  is  a  very  queer  and  old-world  form  of  the  chase,  and  one 
that  is  not  very  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  many.  It  depends 
almost  entirely  for  success  upon  the  excellence  of  the  dogs ;  it 
means  a  good  deal  of  labour  of  a  slow  and  fatiguing  kind,  a  good  deal 
of  patient  waiting  and  watching,  and  at  best  a  certain  proportion  of 
blank  days — which  things,  more  especially  the  last,  will  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  considered  inviting  conditions  by  sportsmen  of  to-day.  The 
thing  has  its  charm,  however,  and  is  worth  a  word  of  description,  if 
only  as  a  contrast  to  other  more  stirring  and  pretentious  pastimes. 
There  is  something  quaintly  mysterious  in  the  aspect  of  a  party 
engaged  about  a  badger  earth,  especially  if  you  chance  to  come 
upon  the  scene  without  knowing  beforehand  what  is  going  on. 
There  is  a  smack  of  melodrama  about  the  situation,  a  certain  sug¬ 
gestion  of  conspiracy  and  deeds  of  blood.  The  place  will  probably 
be  a  steep  bank,  darkly  wooded,  and  sloping  down  to  stream  and 
meadow  below.  You  will  first  catch  sight  of  three  or  four  figures, 
holding  earnest  colloquy  over  a  grave-like  trench  at  their  feet. 
They  are  covered  with  red  soil  from  head  to  heel,  and  talk  in 
hushed  tones,  stooping  to  listen  between  whiles,  as  if  for  sounds 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  nature  of  the  proceedings  will 
presently  dawn  upon  you,  when  you  become  aware  of  a  dozen  or 
more  terriers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  tied  up  to  bushes  and  railings 
round  the  spot,  all  whining  querulously  and  receiving  admonitory 
kicks  at  intervals  from  their  several  masters.  Among  the  human 
members  of  the  party  the  keeper  is  prominent — of  course  some¬ 
what  negatively.  He  countenances  the  proceedings,  and  lends  his 
dog ;  but  he  will  not  specialize  beyond  the  point  of  dignity.  You 
will  observe  that  there  is  no  soil  on  his  velveteens.  He  acts  the 
part  of  chorus,  encouraging  the  principal  actors,  and  dealing  out 
counsel  at  appropriate  moments.  There  is  a  recognized  doyen  of 
the  sport  in  Nestor,  the  old  squire,  whose  supremacy  in  the  art 
of  “  tailing  ”  is  unquestioned,  and  who  is  venerated  by  every 
rustic  in  the  country  as  an  infallible  oracle  in  all  badger  and  other 
lore.  He  directs  the  party  and  determines  the  plan  of  action ;  he 
is  the  brain  and  they  the  hands ;  nor  does  he  neglect  the  minor 
points  which  help  to  make  matters  go  pleasantly,  for  his  is  the 
demijohn  of  whisky  and  the  ample  pasty  in  the  background,  near 
which  the  keeper  keeps  his  position. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  there  is  a  good  dog  “  to  ground  ” ;  the 
keeper’s  “  Turk,”  for  choice  (by  the  squire’s  “Jim,”  out  of  that 
well-known  bitch  “  Merry  Legs  ”).  He  has  not  been  seen  since  he 
was  slipped  an  hour  ago,  but  certain  muffled  noises  which  have 
been  heard  at  intervals  meanwhile — gruntings  and  tusslings,  short 
smothered  barks,  and  scurryings  to  and  fro — have  set  all  doubts  at 
rest  about  a  badger  being  at  home. 

Then  a  long  silence  ensues,  during  which  the  acutest  anxiety 
reigns  above  ground.  Many  things  may  be  happening  at  this 
moment.  Most  probably  the  intrepid  “  Turk  ”  and  his  foe  are 
planted  opposite  to  one  another,  catching  their  breath,  and  each 
waiting  for  the  other  to  stir.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  badger 
may  have  eluded  “  Turk  ”  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
intricate  passages  of  his  dwelling,  in  which  case  he  will  by  this 
time  be  hundreds  of  yards  away  under  the  field  behind.  Or,  again, 
he  may  be  employing  these  precious  moments  in  burying  himself — 
a  fatal  manoeuvre. 

Every  one  listens  at  every  conceivable  outlet,  and  the  situation 
is  canvassed  in  discreet  whispers.  The  keeper  has  infinite  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  dog;  he  enjoins  patience,  and  narrates  a  few  of 
“  Turk’s  ”  exploits.  Nestor  says  nothing ;  he  rarely  does  say  any¬ 
thing  on  these  occasions ;  he  merely  glances  at  the  line  of  fence 
which  skirts  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  fills  his  pipe.  Presently  the 
keeper's  confidence  is  justified  by  an  exclamation  from  some  one 
under  the  fence  saying  that  the  dog  is  there,  barking  “  solid.”  A 
general  rush  is  made  to  the  place,  and  Nestor  follows  leisurely, 
trailing  a  light  iron  bar,  the  like  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
repertory  of  any  well-appointed  burglar,  and  which  he  uses  as  a 
probe  or  a  stethoscope  as  the  case  may  demand.  The  sounds  are 
pronounced  to  be  near  the  surface,  the  dog  barking  at  intervals, 
and  showing  no  disposition  to  stir  from  the  spot ;  so  spade  and 
mattock  are  passed  forward,  and  two  sturdy  labourers  set  to 
work,  digging  as  they  never  dig  for  wages.  The  supposition  is 
that  the  badger  is  penned  in  a  cid  de  sac,  with  the  dog  in  front  of 
him  ;  and,  if  he  is  now  cut  off  by  digging  between  him  and  the 
main  “earth,”  his  fate  is  sealed,  his  only  chance  of  escape  being 
to  slip  out  into  the  open  through  Nestor’s  fingers,  and  to  call  that 
a  chance  were  rank  heresy  in  these  parts.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  work,  a  trench — not  the  first  excavation  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  made  to-day — is  cut  across  the  line  of  passage 
as  near  as  can  be  guessed  to  where  the  dog  is ;  and  Nestor 
inserts  himself  sideways  into  the  space,  thrusting  one  arm  as 
far  up  the  gallery  as  he  can  reach.  His  legs  only  are  visible 
from  above,  and  the  cluster  of  spectators  eye  the  convulsive  move¬ 
ments  of  his  heels  with  anxious  interest,  inferring  much  therefrom. 
What  is  happening  underground  is  something  in  this  wise. 

“  Turk,”  inspirited  by  feeling  a  well-known  arm  and  hand  thrust 
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into  the  hole  beside  him,  and  quite  aware  from  previous  experience 
that  the  supreme  moment  has  arrived,  comes  to  close  quarters 
with  his  foe.  The  badger,  true  to  his  instinct,  makes  for  the 
nearest  outlet,  pushing  the  dog  before  him  and  punishing  him  at 
every  step.  Hideous  sounds  of  mauliDg  and  worrying  come  to  the 
upper  air  as  they  roll  and  tussle  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  opening. 
Presently  Nestor’s  hand  steals  over  the  two  struggling  bodies ;  he 
passes  it  with  wily  caution  from  one  limb  to  another  until  the  all- 
important  tail  comes  into  a  favourable  position,  when  he  grasps  it 
like  lightning  and  drags  himself  out  of  the  hole  with  a  long  grey 
body  held  out  at  arm's  length  in  front  of  him.  “  Boar  of  thirty 
pounds,”  says  the  keeper  with  decision,  and  turns  to  examine 
“Turk’s”  wounds.  The  dog  looks  a  little  woebegone;  he  has 
added  a  deep  gash  or  two  about  the  lower  jaw  to  an  already 
sufficient  number  of  honourable  scars,  but  when  he  has  quenched 
his  thirst  and  had  his  face  washed  at  the  stream,  he  looks  as  gay 
and  irrepressible  as  ever. 

After  this,  whisky  is  passed  round,  horses  are  put  to,  and  the 
rest  of  the  dogs  are  let  loose  to  scamper  over  the  fields  in  the 
waning  light.  The  badger  finds  a  place  in  a  stout  sack,  under  the 
seat  of  some  one’s  dog-cart.  Into  his  further  history  perhaps  it 
were  discreeter  not  to  inquire  too  curiously. 


THE  MENDACITY  SOCIETY,  UNLIMITED. 

WHEN  the  ingenious  author  of  the  original  Art  of  Political 
Lying  composed  his  celebrated  treatise,  or  rather  issued  a 
prospectus  of  it,  he  dealt  only  with  a  comparatively  rude  and  un¬ 
developed  variety  of  his  subject.  No  doubt  the  practices  of  the 
pseudologist  have  remained  in  many  ways  the  same,  and  his  prin¬ 
ciples  are  almost  identical.  The  defender  of  the  argument  “  that 
as  the  government  of  England  hath  a  mixture  of  democratical  in 
it,  so  the  right  of  inventing  and  spreading  lies  is  partly  in  the 
people,”  stated  his  case  hesitatingly,  and  was  evidently  biassed  by 
the  fact  that  political  mendacity  in  his  day,  as  in  our  own  some 
five  years  ago,  was  resorted  to  against  the  Government,  not  for  it. 
But  still  he  was  tolerably  well  qualified  to  be  member  for  a 
Radical  constituency  or  editor  of  a  Radical  paper  even  in  this 
improved  and  enlightened  age.  His  demonstration  of  “  the 
usefulness  of  occasionally  giving  to  some  great  man  a  larger  share 
of  reputation  than  properly  belongs  to  him  ”  is  singularly  apposite, 
and  in  other  matters  too  many  to  enumerate  (for  the  purpose 
is  not  here  to  give  an  abstract  or  criticism  of  Arbuthnot’s 
agreeable  tractate)  he  might  be  consulted  with  advantage  even 
by  a  proposed  speaker  at  next  Monday’s  Demonstration.  But 
he  was  hampered  by  the  inferiority  of  the  pseudological  tools 
of  his  day.  His  precepts  are  evidently  directed  for  the  use 
of  individual  persons  in  coffee-houses,  or  perhaps  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  penny  pamphlet.  In  both  these  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  plausibility  and  dexterity  might  be  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
quired.  Thus  he  insists,  with  a  peddling  minuteness,  on  the 
danger  of  obstinately  insisting  on  one  “lie” — a  practice  which, 
thanks  to  the  Caucus  and  the  daily  press,  has  of  late  been  found 
to  be  signally  effective.  He  deprecates  the  exceeding  of  the 
common  rules  of  probability  and  the  promulgation  of  statements 
directly  contradictory  of  known  facts — a  deprecation  which,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  would  make  havoc  surpassing  that  of  a 
Russian  censor  and  his  blacking -brush  with  the  articles  and 
speeches  of  the  last  fortnight.  But  the  merits  of  his  tractate,  on 
the  whole,  exceed  its  defects;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  merit  of  all  lies  (we  beg  pardon  for  the  use  of  this  rude 
and  ambiguous  word,  which,  in  its  other  sense,  shall  never  be 
used  here  save  in  quotation)  in  his  splendid  anticipation  of  a 
“  Corporation  or  Society  of  Political  Liars,”  for  the  fabrication, 
criticism,  and  most  convenient  uttering  of  the  commodity  in 
question. 

We  had  forgotten,  we  confess,  this  special  head  of  the  tract, 
which  Swift,  its  inspirer,  describes  as  “  very  pretty,  but  not  so 
obvious  to  be  understood,”  when  observation  of  current  events 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  Mendacity  Society, 
Unlimited,  at  the  present  day,  and  it  was  only  on  referring  to 
the  book  to  see  what  pleasant  resemblances  the  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century  might  have  with  the  artist  of  the  nineteenth 
that  the  interest  of  the  project  or  prognostication  struck  us. 
It  is  not  indeed  exact,  for  Arbuthnot  seems  to  have  contemplated 
rather  a  sort  of  Academy  of  “  Lies,”  in  which  the  rude  methods 
of  the  novice  should  be  purged  and  corrected  and  the  Art  of 
Political  Lying  perfected  for  the  use  of  whomsoever  it  might 
concern,  than  of  a  working  organization  with  party  ends.  But 
he  was  only  a  seventeenth-century  man,  and  therefore  dreadfully 
behind  the  time.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial 
persons  that  the  actual  Association  whose  work  is  before  us, 
reported  or  redacted  in  the  columns  of  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
is  much  more  practical  and  much  more  piquant.  Such  a  Cor¬ 
poration  as  Arbuthnot  dreamt  of,  including  “persons  of  either 
party,”  would  find  in  its  proceedings  all  the  drawbacks  of  playing 
whist  for  love.  There  would  bo  no  fun  in  it,  and,  the  morality 
of  both  schemes  being  indifferent,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer 
that  which,  after  coming  into  active  function  during  1879  and 
the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  years,  rested  for  a  short  time 
on  its  labours,  woke  up  a  little  on  the  congenial  occasions  of  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  of  Kilmainham,  &c.,  and  is  now 
in  full  activity,  producing  every  day  and  week  a  “  turn-out,”  to 
the  quantity  of  which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  though  the 


quality  would  hardly  satisfy  the  rigid  canons  of  the  Art  of 
Political  Lying. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  we  have  very  little  positive  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  of  the  officers,  place  of  headquarters,  constitution,  or 
terms  of  membership  of  the  Society.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  suffice  for  admission  to  its  highest  grades  to  put  into  tho 
mouth  of  a  political  rival  words  which  he  never  used  at  an  im¬ 
portant  crisis,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  rank  obtainable 
by  stating  that  two  politicians  of  mark  voted  in  a  certain  lobby 
when  one  voted  in  the  other  lobby,  and  the  other  did  not  vote  at 
all.  The  qualifications  and  emoluments  of  the  Professor  of 
History  (whom,  like  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  distinguished 
bodies,  such  a  Society  ought,  of  course,  to  have  attached  to  it)  are 
to  its  matters  of  the  merest  conjecture.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  for  the  lower  offices,  at  any  rate,  and  for  the  general  mem¬ 
bership,  there  must  be  a  brisk  competition  and  great  eagerness- 
to  join.  And  it  is  also  clear  that  none  of  the  qualifications 
upon  which  that  precisian  of  an  Arbuthnot  laid  stress  impose 
on  the  free  members  of  the  Mendacity  Society',  Unlimited,  to-day. 
No  exercise  in  pseudology  is  too  gross,  too  open,  too  palpable,, 
too  stale,  or  too  frequently  repeated  to  be  worth  uttering  on  a 
platform,  inserting  in  a  leading  article,  inscribing  on  a  banner,  or 
sending  round  per  hektograph  with  requests  to  show  hands  and 
wave  hop-poles  in  acknowledgment  of  its  truth.  There  is  clearly 
none  of  your  curmudgeonly  exclusiveness  or  your  aristocratic 
refinement  about  this  right  democratic  Society'.  At  the  present 
moment  membership,  it  would  appear,  is  cheaper  than  ever.  The 
abominable  practice  of  tests  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 
Say  almost  anything  that  is  not  the  fact  about  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  you  are  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  honours  of  the  Mendacity 
Society,  Unlimited. 

But  the  Society  is  to  be  complimented  in  that,  as  far  we  have 
observed,  it  has  not  paltered  with  its  principles.  Hasty  people 
are  sometimes  prone  to  apply  the  term,  for  which  mendacium 
is  Latin,  to  every  statement  with  which  they  do  not  agree. 
The  Mendacity  Society,  Unlimited,  makes  no  such  mistake.  Mere- 
abuse  of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  satisfy  it;  though,  no 
doubt,  its  members  are  quite  welcome  to  indulge,  and  do  in¬ 
dulge,  in  that  luxury  to  their  hearts’  content  in  their  unofficial 
capacity.  But  the  evidence  at  once  of  the  widespread  organ¬ 
ization  and  of  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Society  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  none  of  its  presumed  members  content 
themselves  with  abuse,  or  even  with  anything  that  can  be  called 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  opinion.  You  might  as 
well  hope  to  satisfy'  a  Japanese  Custom-house  officer  in  old  days 
by  trampling  on  your  umbrella  as  to  be  made  free  of  the 
Mendacity  Society  by  merely  declaiming  against  a  Second 
Chamber  or  scoffing  at  hereditary  legislators.  The  mendacium,. 
the  whole  mendacium,  and  nothing  but  the  mendacium,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Y"ou  must  swear  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  thrown  out 
the  Franchise  Bill — which  it  has  not ;  that  it  has  declared  itself 
hostile  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer — 
which  it  has  not ;  that  it  has  defied  the  people — which  it  has 
not ;  that  it  has  claimed  the  power  of  enforcing  a  dissolution 
whenever  it  chooses — which  it  has  not.  You  must  affirm  that  the 
election  of  1880  turned  on  the  County  Franchise — which  it  did 
not ;  that  the  constituencies  have  approved  the  present  Bill — 
which  they  have  not;  that  the  Lords  have  killed  all  the  measures 
sacrificed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  calculated  indignation — which 
they  have  not.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  possible 
qualifications  on  this  head ;  the  Mendacity  Society',  Unlimited,  is 
truly  liberal.  Almost  any  proposition  will  do  provided  it  is 
categorically  false,  and  has  some  uncomplimentary  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  great  interest  of  this  Society  and  of  its  operations  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is,  as  far  as  the  hoary-headed  sage  can  recollect, 
the  first  attempt  to  work  a  political  crisis  entirely  and  solely  by 
the  great  art  whose  canons  Arbuthnot  roughly  sketched.  That 
art  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  politics,  and  perhaps  there  never  has 
been  a  political  contest  in  which  its  practitioners,  probably 
on  both  sides,  had  not  some  share.  But  even  in  1880  the  long¬ 
bow  was  not  the  sole  weapon  relied  on,  great  as  was  the  part  it 
played.  At  the  present  moment  nothing  else  seems  to  be  relied 
on  at  all ,  unless  the  hop-poles  of  the  un vanquished  men  of  Kent 
are  intended  literally  to  lay  low  a  wicked  aristocracy  on  Monday. 
Every  plank  of  the  platform  deserves  to  have  written  on  its 
knots  that  monosyllable  which  Hogarth  wrote  in  dubious  spell¬ 
ing  on  the  knots  of  the  tree  in  his  famous  pictorial  battle  with 
Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  every  “  whereas  ”  of  the  preamble  requires 
a  “  not  ”  to  be  inserted  or  taken  away,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
clause  it  introduces.  The  Mendacity  Society,  Unlimited,  has 
contracted  for  the  whole  agitation,  and  carries  it  on  with  un¬ 
flinching  adherence  to  its  solitary  principle ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  its  agents — some  of  them  not  very  likely  people 
for  the  work — have  exhibited  a  remarkable  fidelity  to  this  one 
great  commandment  of  their  association.  The  whole  thing  is 
coherent,  consistent,  and  complete — indeed,  in  a  sufficiently  topsy- 
turveyfied  mood,  one  might  regard  this  simple  confidence  in 
mendacity,  or  at  least  in  mendacity  backed  by  flags  and  hop- 
poles,  as  rather  grand.  “  Theirs  not  to  make  reply  ”  to  any 
arguments  on  the  other  side ;  “  Theirs  not  to  reason  why  ”  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  subjected  to  pains  and  penalties  for 

doing  exactly  what  it  has  not  done ;  “  Theirs  but  to  do  and  - ” 

but  the  alternative  rhyme  to  that  of  tbe  Laureate’s  triplet  is  quite 
too  painfully  obvious.  Therefore,  putting  hop-poles  and  the  like 
trimmings  out  of  the  question,  the  present  crisis,  as  we  are  taught 
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to  call  it,  turns  entirely  on  the  question  whether  mendacity  is  such 
a  great  thing  as  certainly  to  prevail.  State  the  case  as  it  is 
in  fact,  and  the  whole  agitation  falls  to  the  ground,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  agitate  against,  because  the  Lords  have 
done  nothing  but  urge  that  the  Constitution  of  England  shall  not 
be  altered  without  Englishmen  having  an  opportunity  to  pronounce 
fairly  on  the  subject.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  statement — that 
is  to  say,  the  mendacium  or  mendaaia,  for  they  are  many — that  the 
whole  case  lies.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friends  will  conquer  in  hoc  signo 
or  not  at  all.  The  result  must  be  equally  interesting  to  the 
student  of  ethics  and  politics,  and  most  interesting  of  all  to  the 
student  of  national  characteristics.  All  nations  habitually  attribute 
to  themselves  all  the  virtues  as  a  special  possession.  But  there  is 
no  virtue  which  Englishmen  have  boasted  themselves  more  of  prac¬ 
tising  and  reverencing  than  truth.  Whether  the  boast  has  or  has  not 
been  justified  in  the  past  does  not  matter  for  the  present.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  the  hop-poles  prevail,  it  had  better  be  decently  interred  and 
completely  forgotten  for  the  future.  Mentire  fortiter  shall  hence¬ 
forward  be  the  motto  of  every  Briton,  the  text  for  constant 
sermons  bv  the  P.  P.  P.  ( Profanes  Pseudologice  Prof essores)  who 
shall  flourish  in  the  stead  of  a  disestablished  clergy,  and  the 
Mendacity  Society,  Unlimited  (the  Eighty  Four  Club  it  might  call 
itself),  be  co-extensive  with  a  grateful  and  mendacious  people. 


THE  HEAH-MASTERSIIIP  OF  ETON. 

11  HE  governing  body  of  Eton  have  an  important  duty  to  per- 
-  form  next  week,  and  they  must  expect  to  be  narrowly  watebed 
by  the  public  in  their  discharge  of  what  amounts  to  a  public 
function.  The  maintenance  of  Eton  College  in  that  high  position 
among  the  public  schools  of  England  which  it  has  gradually 
attained  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  one  who  cares  for  the 
continuity  of  our  social  development ;  it  is  a  matter  of  jealous 
anxiety  to  the  large  class  who  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  its 
venerable  buildings,  and  who  delight  to  keep  alive  within  them 
the  sentiments  and  traditions  of  their  old  school.  Reform  has 
laid  its  hand  on  Ilenry  VI. ’s  foundation,  and  the  governing  body 
who  are  now  about  to  perform  their  most  important  duty  for  the 
first  time  are,  in  a  manner,  Parliamentary  officers  appointed  to 
apply  the  new  principles  which  it  was  deemed  well  to  engraft  on 
the  ancient  system.  There  is  one  danger  to  which  legislative 
reformation  of  an  ancient  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficent  institution 
is  always  liable.  It  is  almost  necessarily  incomplete,  and  gives  a 
one-sided  and  anomalous  aspect  to  the  thing  reformed.  In  the 
course  of  subsequent  development  the  reformed  institution  runs  a 
risk  of  embodying  a  part  of  the  legislative  ideal  at  the  expense  of 
its  own  primitive  excellences.  The  antidote  to  this  evil  is  always 
the  same.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  homoeopathic  cure.  A  wide  and 
general  development  in  character  must  accompany  the  structural 
alterations  more  or  less  directly  introduced  by  the  Legislature. 
By  this  means,  and  by  no  other,  reform  can  be  made  logical  and 
harmonious,  and  the  old  spirit  can  live  without  discontinuity 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  modified  whole.  Has  this  safeguard 
attended  our  greatest  public  school  in  its  perilous  passage  through 
the  crisis  of  attempted  regeneration  ?  Have  the  general  changes 
at  Eton  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  to  its  old  spirit 
and  traditions  a  chance  of  living  alongside  of  the  new  ;  or  is 
it  destined  to  stumblo  through  ridicule  to  extinction,  shorn  of 
its  ancient  splendour,  and  animated  instead  by  the  inadequate 
and  ill-proportioned  spirit  which  the  breath  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners  infused  into  its  time-worn  frame  P  Those  who 
feel  the  greatest  love  for  what  is  venerable  and  ancient  in  the 
College  will  be  foremost  in  the  desire  for  such  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  and  especially  for  such  an  election  to  the  post  now  vacant, 
as  may  indicate  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  advances  of 
modern  education.  Half-measures  are  always  dangerous  ;  and  if 
the -governors  of  Eton  are  half-hearted  in  this  matter  they  will 
deprive  it  both  of  the  power  to  compete  with  younger  foundations 
upon  their  own  lines,  and  of  the  vitality  of  those  old  traditions  by 
the  help  of  which  it  ought  to  be  able  to  distance  all  competitors. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the  governing  body  are  under 
a  very  strong  moral  obligation  to  choose  among  the  competitors 
whose  names  may  come  before  them  (and  report  says  that  the 
number  of  them  is  very  large)  that  one  who  is  the  most  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  head-master,  and  who  will,  in  the  highest 
degree,  bring  to  that  task  advantages  not  only  of  character  but 
also  of  sympathy  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  science  of 
education.  To  say  that  the  best  man  who  is  available  for 
the  post  ought  to  be  appointed  to  it  may  seem  to  be  a  truism. 
But  it  is  not  one.  Elections  to  the  head-mastership  of  Eton  have 
in  bygone  times  proceeded  on  quite  a  different  principle. 

Dr.  Hornby,  who  has  been  appointed  Provost  of  the  College, 
was  an  Etonian  by  origin  ;  but  he  spent  the  interval  between  his 
schooldays  and  his  return  to  Eton  at  Oxford,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  period  during  which  he  was  second  master 
at  Winchester.  In  these  respects  Dr.  Hornby’s  appointment 
was  an  unusual  one.  It  had  been  the  rule  to  seek  for  a  head¬ 
master  not  outside  the  limits  of  Eton,  but  among  the  assistant- 
masters.  The  old  tradition  was  to  select  for  the  post  the  most 
robust,  energetic,  popular,  and  important  of  the  masters  already 
attached  to  the  College.  If  there  was  one  of  the  assistant- 
masters  who  afforded  a  stronger  and  more  vivid  personification 
of  the  spirit  by  which  all  were  supposed  to  be  pervaded,  he 
was  raised  above  his  fellows,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 


ment.  This  plan  had  much  to  recommend  it.  It  gave  an  un¬ 
broken  and  homogeneous  character  to  the  development  of  the 
school.  It  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  ex¬ 
clusive  system  which  helped  to  give  a  distinctive  flavour  to  every¬ 
thing  that  was  Etonian.  The  little  boy  who  had  courage  and 
strength  enough  at  nine  years  of  age  to  survive  the  horrors  of 
Long  Chamber  found  himself  in  due  time,  and  without  much 
necessary  exertion  on  his  part,  a  fellow  of  King's;  at  twenty-three 
he  came’ back  to  Eton,  little  affected  in  his  patriotism  to  his  old 
school  by  four  years  passed  at  a  College  which  consisted  exclu¬ 
sively  of  Etonians,  and  began  to  instruct  his  youthful  successors, 
In  due  time  he  marked  himself  out  as  possessing  in  a  higher 
degree  than  his  fellows  the  time-honoured  characteristics  for 
which  they  were  all  remarkable,  and  his  ambition  stayed  not  till 
the  coveted  birch  was  in  its  grasp.  After  a  certain  period  he 
exchanged  the  arduous  duties  of  head-master  for  the  comparative 
ease  of  the  provost's  lodge ;  and  at  ninety  or  ninety-nine  he  died 
full  of  honour,  leaving  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  place 
strengthened,  but  not  greatly  modified,  by  his  protracted  sojourn 
in  its  halls.  But,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  excellences  of 
this  plan,  especially  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view,  it  is  in 
some  degree  open  to  hostile  criticism.  A  head-master  with 
such  a  career  as  has  just  been  sketched  is  not  likely  to  have 
learned  all  that  the  world  may  have  to  teach  on  the  topics  to 
which  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  applying  an  almost  des¬ 
potic  authority.  He  is  not  in  the  best  possible  position  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  and  discarding  any  evils  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  system  during  previous  generations.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  and  to  revert 
to  the  actual  proposition  under  discussion,  the  election  of  the 
assistant-master  who  has  attained  the  greatest  prominence  and  won 
the  most  applause,  though  it  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  pleasant 
and  desirable  thing,  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  the  election 
of  the  man  who  is,  of  all  those  available,  absolutely  the  best  fitted 
for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  The  history  of  past  appoint¬ 
ments  makes  it  desirable  that  the  Governing  Body  should  carefully 
remember  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  best  man  that  the  country 
can  supply,  and  saves  the  observation  that  such  a  duty  exists  from 
being  a  mere  truism. 

But  a  widespread  and  welcome  rumour  assures  us  that  in  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Warre,  whose  election  to  the  vacant  post  is  in  some 
quarters  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  probable,  the  Governing  Body 
have  a  candidate  who  combines  the  old  qualifications  with  those 
which  could  safely  be  disregarded  in  the  days  before  reform,  but 
to  which  such  careful  attention  must  now  be  given.  Mr.  Warre, 
we  are  told,  is  both  the  first  and  strongest  of  the  present  staff  of 
assistant-masters,  and  that  man  of  all  others  who  is  the  best  fitted 
to  help  the  ancient  College  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ways  of  a  modern 
world,  and  to  avail  itself  with  dignity  and  discretion  of  recently 
discovered  educational  truth.  He  is  the  man  who  would  have  been 
elected  under  the  old  system,  and  also  the  man  who  ought  to  be 
elected  under  the  new.  If  these  things  are  so,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation ;  and  the  Governing  Body  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  doing  their  duty  by  electing  the  best  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  observing  traditions  by  the  choice  of  a  paragon  among 
assistant-masters.  But  they  will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  duty 
is  more  important  than  pleasure;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Warre  fallsshort 
in  any  respect  of  the  former  standard,  they  must  deny  themselves 
the  agreeable  emotions  which  would  result  from  the  choice  of  one 
who  satisfies  the  latter. 

But  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  conclusion  that  the  sanguine  estimate  of  the  popular  can¬ 
didate  must  be  correct.  The  more  it  is  proved  of  any  assistant- 
master  that  he  has  achieved  a  prosperous  pre-eminence,  the 
more  shall  we  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  is  likely  to 
be  the  best  man  who  could  possibly  be  secured  for  the  post  of 
head-master.  This  feeling  is  based  upon  the  common  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eton  and  its  affairs,  which  is  within  reach  of  non- 
Etonians  as  well  as  of  Etonians.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
a  popular  assistant-master  of  the  present  day  exactly  resembles  a 
popular  assistant-master  of  one  or  two  generations  ago.  The 
assistant-masters  now  are  not  all  old  Etonians  ;  those  who  are,  are 
not  all  members  of  the  same  college  nor  even  of  the  same  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Warre,  like  Dr.  Hornby,  is  an  Oxonian.  Times  have 
changed  since  the  days  when  the  whole  care  of  the  public  weal  at 
Eton  was  entrusted  to  a  cycle  of  King's  Scholars,  varying  from 
childhood  to  senility.  But,  though  things  are  changed,  they 
are  not  necessarily  so  changed  as  to  disarm  criticism.  The 
prize  assistant-master  of  to-day  is  not  exactly  the  glorified  K.S. 
of  past  times;  but  he  has  much  in  common  with  him,  and  he 
possesses  other  characteristics  which  may  be  incompatible  with 
an  approach  to  perfection  as  a  modern  head-master.  The  most 
popular  assistant-master  at  the  present  day  is  he  who  takes 
the  most  active  interest  in  the  athletic  performances  of  the 
boys.  Such  an  interest  is  not  limited  to  general  supervision 
or  advice.  An  active  and  constant  attention  to  minute  details, 
the  assumption  of  an  oar  in  the  boat  against  which  the  school 
eight  try  their  strength,  personal  prowess  in  the  football  and 
cricket-field,  a  steady'  progress  from  the  ranks  to  a  commission  in 
the  boys’  rifle  corps— such  are  the  means  by  which  an  assistant- 
master  is  most  sure  to  gain  popularity  among  his  pupils  and 
eminence  among  hi3  colleagues.  A  boy  of  a  studious  turn  or  of 
peculiar  gifts  of  scholarship  may  look  in  vain  for  an  opportunity 
of  personal  discussion  with  a  popular  assistant-master  of  those 
literary  and  scholastic  topics  which  both  are  probably  well  fitted 
|  to  discuss ;  the  popular  assistant-master  is  deep  in  consultation 
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with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  athletic  world  (to  whom  “  Upper 
Division  trials  ”  are  perhaps  an  insuperable  obstacle)  about  the 
constitution  of  the  eight  or  the  eleven;  and  the  boy  who  has  no 
taste  or  no  physical  capacity  for  athletic  pursuits  sighs  in  vain  for 
that  intimate  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  popular  assistant- 
master  which  falls  so  easily  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  gifted 
with  muscular  pre-eminence.  The  little  boy  who  has  just  come  to 
Eton  with  vacant  mind  and  impressionable  character  is  predestined 
to  a  worship  of  athletic  skill  by  the  awe  which  his  young  companions 
entertain  for  the  boys  who  excel  with  the  bat  or  the  oar ;  and  this 
sentiment  is  developed  to  an  extent  of  which  very  few  will  approve 
when  the  little  boy  comes  to  understand  that  among  the  masters  too 
real  eminence  and  popularity  cannot  be  gained  without  successful 
participation  in  athletic  pursuits.  If  the  way  in  which  popularity 
and  success  are  distributed  among  the  masters  has  already  any 
tendency  to  depress  and  humiliate  the  boys  for  whom  games  are 
unavailable,  and  to  mislead  others  into  an  excessive  admiration  for 
what  they  are  always  quite  ready  enough  to  admire,  it  is  a  pity  to 
accentuate  the  arrangement  by  making  the  head-mastership  the 
prize  which  naturally  falls  to  the  most  prominent  assistant- 
master. 

No  doubt  athletic  activity  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  for  great  success  in  an  Eton  master.  But  it  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  great  cultivation  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  a  school  is 
accompanied  by  particular  view3  as  to  other  matters  which  many 
would  hold  to  be  opposed  to  sound  educational  theory.  The  real 
triumph  of  the  thoroughly  athletic  school  would  be  achieved  when 
the  boy  with  strong  sinews  and  muscles  could  as  often  as  possible 
be  brought  out  on  a  level  with  the  best  scholars  among  those  who 
are  not  so  gifted.  There  are  a  few  boys,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  in  a  generation  (and  the  extreme  development  of  the  athletic 
art  tends  to  diminish  the  number),  who  really  combine  first-rate 
scholarship  and  a  taste  for  books  with  athletic  distinction.  But 
they  are  exceptions.  Most  good  scholars,  and  most  of  that  diminish¬ 
ing  class  of  schoolboys  who  read  much  for  reading’s  sake,  are  to 
be  found  among  those  who  are  only  moderately  athletic  or  not 
athletic  at  all.  But  the  desired  object  can  be  attained  by  dint  of 
a  good  deal  of  levelling  up  and  levelling  down  ;  and  the  means  to 
this  end  is  a  system  of  frequent  examinations  where  success  shall 
depend  upon  a  careful  and  minute  preparation  of  the  candidates, 
such  as  can  be  effectually  bestowed  upon  any  one  who  is 
physically  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Frequency  of  examination 
has  a  superficial  appearance  of  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
educational  spirit  of  the  day ;  but  it  may  practically  be  a  means  of 
forcing  commonplace  pupils  up  to  a  fallacious  standard  of  com¬ 
petency,  at  the  expense  of  discouraging  and  hampering  those  who 
have  more  originality  and  independence  of  mind.  A  large  crop  of 
certificates  in  the  yearly  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examination 
would  be  a  small  compensation  to  Eton  if  she  were  to  lose  her  old 
reputation  for  graceful  scholarship  and  real  sympathy  with  the 
literary  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  it  will  be  a  pity  if  the  boys  are 
too  busy  in  preparing  suitable  formulas  for  all  possible  questions  on 
a  book  that  is  set  some  months  beforehand  to  have  any  leisure 
left  for  emulating  the  literary  performances  of  such  thoroughly 
Etonian  schoolboys  as  George  Canning  and  W.  M.  Praed.  If 
circumstances  have  made  it  likely  that  the  first  place  among  the 
assistant-masters  will  fall  to  an  exponent  of  such  views,  we  are 
justified  in  entertaining  a  doubt  (which  in  the  case  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  individual  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  removed)  w'hether  the 
most  eminent  of  Eton  masters  is  primd  facie  likely  to  be  the  best 
in  England  to  hold  the  important  position  of  head-master  of 
Eton. 


\ 

SAVONAROLA  AT  THE  GERMAN  OPERA. 

THIS  work,  by  Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  was  produced  at 
the  German  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  on  July  9,  and  perhaps 
no  more  difficult  task  than  that  of  attempting  to  discuss  and 
analyse  it  has  ever  been  set  to  musical  and  dramatic  critics. 
To  find  and  then  explain  the  causes  which  prevent  so  beautiful, 
artistic,  and  in  some  sense  so  dramatic  an  opera  from  achieving 
that  success  in  England  which  it  has  already  obtained  in  Germany 
is  almost  impossible.  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett  has  produced  a  book 
which,  as  a  play,  would  have  been  interesting  aDd  often  power¬ 
ful,  and  which  lends  itself  to  musical  treatment  of  a  certain 
kind.  Mr.  Stanford  has  composed  music  which  is  always  of  high 
technical  merit,  is  full  of  beautiful  melodic  thought,  and  shows 
considerable  dramatic  feeling  of  a  certain  kind.  But  the  effect 
leads  us  to  imagine  that  Mr.  a  Beckett  was  writing  for  a  different 
style  of  musical  treatment  from  that  selected  by  the  composer,  and 
that  Mr.  Stanford  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  dramatic  form  of 
his  librettist.  The  work  is  called  a  grand  opera,  and  the  book 
would  lend  itself  to  treatment  after  the  manner  of  Meyerbeer, 
or,  not  needlessly  to  alarm  the  modern  school  of  musicians 
to  which  Mr.  Stanford  belongs,  let  us  say,  after  the  manner 
of  Weber.  That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  pro¬ 
bable  not  only  from  the  general  arrangement  of  the  book,  but 
from  the  frequent  introduction  of  lyrical  passages  apparently 
intended  for  the  wrnrds  of  arias.  Mr.  Stanford,  however,  has 
so  far  adopted  the  music-drama  form  for  his  music  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  choral  passages,  almost  the  whole  work  is 
eet  to  accompanied  recitative.  It  is  too  vexed  a  question  to  enter  I 
into  here  how  far  accompanied  recitative  can  be  used  to  express 
all  dramatic  emotions  ;  but  from  this  particular  example  we  [ 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  fails.  In 


this  book,  except  during  the  choral  parts,  there  is  hardly  any 
action  going  on  on  the  stage ;  almost  all  the  situations  derive 
their  interest  from  something  which  has  happened  unseen  to  the 
audience ;  and  the  characters,  as  a  rule,  bave  but  to  express 
emotions  or  recall  past  events.  Now  in  order  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  audience  everything  must  be  at  once  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  If  no  action  takes  place  telling  the  story  by  pantomime, 
either  the  words  must  tell  the  story  or  the  music.  If  the  aria 
form  be  adopted,  and  the  composer  has  the  gift  of  melody  and 
of  dramatic  expression,  he  can  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  his 
audience  during  necessary  displays  of  emotion  or  during  narrative 
passages,  but  without  action  ;  if  the  accompanied  recitative  form 
be  used,  the  words  alone  must  be  relied  on  to  get  this  essential 
attention  from  the  hearers.  Even  in  listening  to  a  familiar  language 
much  must  necessarily  be  lost,  and  on  the  night  of  the  production 
of  this  work  the  majority  of  the  audience  were  listening  to  au 
unfamiliar  language  without  the  aid  of  a  translation,  the  result 
being  that,  in  spite  of  abundant  melody  in  the  orchestral  parts  and 
considerable  dramatic  feeling  in  the  music  generally,  the  audience 
were  not  sufficiently  attracted  or  stimulated  to  listen  at  all. 

To  add  to  all  these  drawbacks,  librettist  and  composer,  in  spite 
of  their  dramatic  feeling,  seem  both  to  be  wanting  in  the  power  of 
dramatic  construction  and  sense  of  dramatic  effect.  The  story  i3 
so  arranged  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  opera  is  played  in  the 
dark,  which  always  has  a  depressing  effect  on  an  audience.  Then, 
again,  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  in  the  plot  are  not 
shown.  For  example,  in  the  prelude  Savonarola  is  the  young 
tutor  to  Clarice,  loves  her,  and  is  loved  by  her,  and  in  consequence 
is  turned  out  of  the  house  by  her  father.  This  is  not  represented  ; 
but  the  curtain  rises  on  a  stolen  interview  between  Savonarola 
and  Clarice  (in  the  dark),  interrupted  by  Kucello,  the  villain  of 
the  story  ;  and  the  whole  meaning  of  the  act  has  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  audience  from  the  conversation  of  the  characters.  Again, 
at  the  early  part  of  the  second  act  we  are  shown  the  procession 
of  the  Vanities,  with  the  populace  giving  up  their  jewels  and 
ornaments  before  Savonarola,  the  priest  and  preacher,  has  ever 
appeared  before  the  audience,  and  the  great  and  powerful  scene 
of  Savonarola’s  preaching  and  its  effect  on  the  populace,  which 
lends  itself  to  musical  treatment  so  obviously,  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  all.  A  perhaps  more  curious  instance  of  this  obtuse¬ 
ness  to  effect  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  last  act. 
Savonarola  is  in  prison,  the  bell  strikes,  and  the  guard  enters 
to  march  him  to  execution ;  he  goes  out,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
Now,  untrammelled  by  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Stanford  shows 
us  what  he  can  do  ;  lie  has  composed  a  march  which  is  of 
the  very  highest  excellence  musically  and  dramatically.  It  opens 
with  a  gloomy  dead  march  ;  gradually  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
martyr  is  felt  creeping  into  the  music  until  it  culminates  in  a 
full  march  of  triumph.  "Were  there  no  other  passage  of  merit  in 
the  whole  work,  this  is  alone  enough  to  show  us  that,  with  a 
more  sympathetic  librettist,  and  a  slight  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tensely  modern  theories  with  which  Mr.  Stanford  has  chosen  to 
fetter  himself,  there  is  every  hope  that  he  will  eventually  succeed 
in  wiiting  a  dramatic  work  of  the  highest  merit.  But  after  this 
musical  termination  to  the  drama,  and  when  the  whole  story  is 
over,  the  curtain  rises  again  and  shows  Savonarola  still  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  order  that  the  villain  Kucello 
may  receive  a  little  verbal  abuse,  and  the  woman  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  Savonarola  may  die  alone  on  the  stage.  No  doubt  this 
weak  anticlimax  at  the  very  end  of  the  opera  has  much  to  do  with 
the  very  strong  adverse  criticism  to  which  this  work  has  been 
subjected.  The  audience,  leaving  the  house  depressed  and  un¬ 
satisfied,  could  not  bring  back  to  their  minds  the  many  beauties  of 
the  score.  Whilst,  in  our  opinion,  the  work  fails  principally  by 
forcing  a  particular  musical  method  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  i3 
not  fitted,  and  from  obvious  ill-selection  of  the  scenes  of  the  story 
to  be  represented,  and  whilst  we  have,  on  the  whole,  nothing  but 
praise  for  Mr.  Stanford’s  music,  apart  from  what  we  consider  a 
mistake  in  his  choice  of  form,  we  yet  must  in  justice  say  that  here 
and  there  in  the  music  we  find  slight  want  of  experience. 

Mr.  Stanford  is  too  apt  to  waste  effects  on  unimportant  passages, 
so  that  he  has  nothing  stronger  to  fall  back  upon  when  broader 
and  more  marked  situations  arise.  As  to  his  choice  of  method,  we 
observed  that  the  choruses  in  which  the  composer  allows  himself 
to  approach  the  older  and  more  familiar  musical  forms  were  those 
parts  of  the  score  which  alone  seemed  able  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  audience. 

Of  the  performance  we  can  unfortunately  say  but  little  that  is 
favourable.  Of  course,  under  Ilerr  lvichter  we  expect  to  find 
band  and  chorus  well  rehearsed  and  fully  under  command,  and 
this  was  the  case  in  Savonarola ;  but  the  ludicrously  bad  stage 
management,  the  feeble  incompetence  of  the  attempts  at  acting  of 
the  chorus  and  supernumeraries,  and  the  entire  want  of  histrionic 
power  amongst  the  principal  singers,  prevented  any  chance  of  the 
dramatic  representation  calling  attention  to  the  music.  Indeed,  it 
is  bardlv  too  much  to  say  that,  could  Mr.  Stanford  have  had  the 
advantage  of,  say,  Ilerr  Schott  for  Savonarola  and  Mme.  Nilsson, 
or  Mme.  Lucca  for  the  doubled  parts  of  Clarice  and  Francesca, 
together  with  the  services  of  such  a  stage  manager  as  Mr. 
Betjmann,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  vpera  might  have  aroused 
enthusiasm,  instead  of  either  wholesale  and,  to  our  minds,  unfair 
condemnation,  or  cold  and  analytical  admiration  of  musical  tech¬ 
nical  ability. 
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A  DRY  SUMMER. 

SO  dry  a  season  as  the  present,  if  not  phenomenal  in  England, 
is  exceedingly  rare,  aDd  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least 
we  have  had  no  similar  experience.  And  in  one  respect,  as  it 
must  have  struck  most  people,  this  almost  rainless  summer,  for 
it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  had  flying  showers,  has  been 
altogether  exceptional.  The  fields  would  have  been  greener  had 
there  been  frequent  rain,  but  never  has  the  foliage  been  richer  or 
more  beautiful.  The  broad  hanging  boughs  of  the  oaks  and 
beeches  have  been  bending  to  the  ground  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  leaves ;  and  from  any  height  commanding  extensive  wood¬ 
land  views,  the  eye  ranges  over  billowy  seas  of  foliage  that  seem 
scarcely  broken  even  where  the  trees  are  more  sparse.  As  for 
the  hedgerows,  they  are  become  almost  impenetrable  where  they 
are  bound  together  by  the  lush  growth  of  the  bramble,  the 
wild-roses,  and  the  honeysuckle.  We  seek  almost  in  vain  for 
the  familiar  gaps  on  field-paths  that  are  seldom  trodden,  for  the 
venerable  stile  has  disappeared  among  the  sprays  that  close  again 
when  the  chance  foot-wanderer  has  forced  a  passage  through 
them.  In  the  bridle-tracks  through  the  woods,  even  if  you  stoop 
to  the  saddle,  you  are  well-nigh  swept  out  of  it,  and  the  “rides” 
that  are  cut  for  sporting  purposes  will  have  to  be  reopened  at 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  with  a  liberal  use  of  axe  and  pruning-hook. 
Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  season  for  the  enjoyment  of 
forest  scenery,  and  holiday-makers  frightened  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  the  cholera  scare  or  vexatious  precautions  anent  it  may 
easily  find  consolations  at  home,  and  need  have  no  reason  to 
regret  any  change  in  their  arrangements.  As  it  happens,  we 
have  very  lately  “  inspected  personally,”  as  the  house  agents  say, 
some  of  the  most  richlv-wooded  scenery  in  England.  We  have 
been  in  Herefordshire,  in  Worcestershire,  and  in  South  Warwick¬ 
shire,  and,  well  as  we  know  all  the  three  counties,  this  year  we 
bad  many  new  revelations.  The  sun  might  be  beating  in  almost 
a  Venetian  blaze  on  the  parades  of  watering-places  like  Leamington 
or  Malvern;  it  might  be  sending  the  dogs  to  sleep  and  the 
loungers  to  the  bars  of  the  public-houses  in  the  clean  broad 
thoroughfares  of  drowsy  market-towns ;  it  might  be  baking  the 
interiors  of  the  railway-carriages  and  cracking  the  paint  on  their 
panels.  But  then,  through  a  brief  touch  of  purgatory  in  transit, 
which  made  the  subsequent  relief  the  more  enjoyable,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  escaping  it.  All  that  you  had  to  do  was  to  take 
a  ticket  to  some  wayside  station,  where  you  had  decided  to  com¬ 
mence  your  devious  stroll.  Hard  by  was  the  village  church  in 
the  churchyard,  a  cool  haven  of  rest  to  begin  with,  where  you 
might  take  breath  upon  a  mossy-cushioned  tombstone  under  the 
elms,  with  the  rocks  cawing  overhead,  while  the  deep  dark  green 
of  the  venerable  yews  drew  the  dazzle  out  of  the  aching  eyeballs, 
Rising  somewhat  reluctantly,  yet  irresistibly  tempted  forward, 
you  bend  your  steps  towards  the  neighbouring  Hall,  entering 
the  great  deer  park  by  the  swing  gate  in  the  outer  palisades. 
The  park  is  the  churchyard  over  again,  only  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  more  of  life  and  nothing  of  death.  Here  and  there 
are  gay  strips  of  glowing  light  stretching  between  the  sombre 
shadows  cast  by  the  trees  ;  but  the  broad  shadows  predominate, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  rent  in  the  leafy  roofs.  The  deer  have 
drawn  together  in  herds  and  groups  under  avenues  that  are  dim 
as  cathedral  aisles ;  the  rabbits  are  gambolling  on  close-nibbled 
banks  that  rise  out  of  the  thick  grass  near  their  burrows  round 
the  roots  of  the  old  pollards ;  and  the  only  creatures  that  clash  in 
any  degree  with  the  sense  of  peacefulness  are  the  jackdaws  that 
are  always  vociferous  and  restless.  As  for  the  lazy  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  that  rather  chimes  in  with  the  harmonies  of  nature  than 
otherwise  ;  and  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
sounds  almost  as  melodious  in  the  distance  as  the  cooing  of  the 
ring-doves.  The  pond  dignified  with  the  title  of  lake  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  shimmering  tranquillity,  with  the  swans  “  floating  double 
on  it,  swans  and  shadows”  ;  with  the  swallows  stooping  swiftly, 
barely  dipping  a  wing ;  and  with  the  gentle  widening  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  ripples  among  the  water-lilies,  where  a  trout  has  troubled 
himself  to  loll  languidly  up  at  a  fly.  As  for  the  ancient  Hall 
beyond,  its  aspect  was  never  more  in  keeping  with  its  quiet  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  for,  the  family  being  in  town,  the  blinds  are  down, 
but  a  single  thread  of  faint  grey  smoke  is  curling  up  from  the 
kitchen  chimney,  and  the  creepers,  clustering  in  unprecedented 
profusion,  fall  like  so  many  curtains  over  the  Elizabethan  bay 
windows.  And,  talking  of  flowers,  you  ought  to  see  the  roses 
in  the  gardens,  where  the  showering  petals  literally  litter  the 
borders,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  gardener  and  his 
staff.  If  we  leave  the  park  and  a  bright  bit  of  open  high 
road  for  the  lanes,  it  is  like  shooting  into  a  railway  tunnel 
from  the  sunlight  on  an  open  down.  In  the  blackness  between 
the  high  hedgerows  and  under  the  dense  canopies  of  the  in¬ 
terlacing  boughs,  you  almost  feel  as  if  you  must  grope  your 
way  out;  while  the  air  heavy  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay 
is  cool,  and  strikes  even  damp  by  comparison.  In  these  bosky 
lanes,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  unlikely  to  lose  ourselves 
— not  that  it  very  greatly  signifies,  since  time  was  made  for 
slaves,  not  for  pedestrians,  and  we  can  by  no  possibility  go  very 
far  wrong.  But  during  the  day,  at  the  height  of  the  summer 
season, the  natives  are  ail  busy  in  the  fields;  even  a  cottage,  should 
you  happen  upon  one,  will  not  unfrequently  be  shut  up ;  and 
you  are  in  perpetual  embarrassment  at  the  meetings  of  many  ways, 
where  the  finger-posts  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  road 
trustees.  But  if  the  foliage  has  drawn  life  and  luxuriance  from 
the  warmth,  without  suffering  in  any  degree  from  the  dearth  of 


j  rain,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  wilder  English  scenery  has 
lost  some  of  its  attractions.  We  chanced  to  be  in  the  Lake 
I  country  only  the  other  day,  where  we  had  to  listen  every¬ 
where  to  almost  unprecedented  complaints.  For  five  weeks  no 
rain  had  fallen  ;  umbrellas  had  gone  out  of  wear  with  the 
visitors,  and  waterproofs  were  at  a  hopeless  discount.  The  rivers 
had  shrunk  to  streams ;  streams  had  dwindled  to  rivulets ;  the 
thousand  rills  on  the  faces  of  the  mountains  were  dried  up ;  and. 
the  waterfalls  that  delight  the  tourist  by  their  turbulent  demon¬ 
strations  roared  gently  as  sucking-doves,  and  scarcely  raised  their- 
voices  above  a  whisper.  At  the  best  of  times  Mr.  Southey’s  verses 
on  Lodore  have  struck  us  as  a  brilliant  effort  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  season  such  a  stretch  of  poetical  license  would; 
have  been  too  much  even  for  the  sworn  Laureate  of  the  Lakes.. 
The  engineering  works  devised  for  the  normal  state  of  things-- 
seemed  in  the  present  rainless  summer  ludicrously  disproportionate 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There,  for  example,  was  a  mere 
crystal  thread  trickling  down  what  looked  like  the  rocky  bed  of  a 
river  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Troutbeck.  Just  below  Trout- 
beck  Church,  and  above  a  little  bridge,  the  river-bed  takes  a  sharp 
turn  ;  and  there  the  steep  bank  was  faced  with  massive  masonry, 
the  solid  blocks  clamped  together  with  rivets  of  iron.  It  was- 
difficult  to  believe  that  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  crystal  thread 
meandering  between  stranded  boots  and  rusty  kettles  with  the 
bottoms  out  had  been  a  raging  torrent,  swollen  from  hundreds  of' 
brooks  and  burns  leaping  down  stony  staircases  in  brawling  cas¬ 
cades,  and  hurtling  in  clouds  of  spray  against  the  bank  that  was- 
only  saved  from  being  breached  by  the  cyclopean  masonry.  We 
do  not  say  there  are  not  decided  advantages  in  visiting  the  Lakes 
when  the  barometer  is  standing  steadily  at  Set  Fair,  and  when  you 
can  confidently  make  your  plans  for  the  morrow  without  taking 
the  elements  into  account.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  should  rather 
run  the  chance  of  many  a  ducking,  and  even  risk  sundry  days  of 
involuntary  confinement,  so  that  we  saw  what  should  be  so  many 
valleys  of  “  Lauterbriinnen  ”  in  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of 
streams  and  cascades. 

As  for  sportsmen,  they  will  be  of  different  opinions  as  to  the- 
dry  season.  Enthusiastic  anglers  have  been  driven  to  the  verge  - 
of  frenzy  as  the  weeks  have  gone  gliding  by  while  the  spring 
has  slipped  into  summer.  We  know  more  than  one  member  of 
the  gentle  craft  who  has  been  thrown  back  on  the  frivolous 
gaieties  of  a  London  season,  and  driven  into  a  course  of  heavy 
dinners  with  the  chances  of  consequent  dyspepsia,  while  all  the 
time  he  was  longing  to  be  away.  They  had  planned  expeditions  to 
Devon,  to  South  Wales,  to  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  and  to  the 
Northern  Highlands.  Local  correspondents  and  friends  had  in¬ 
structions  to  telegraph  promptly  when  there  were  clear  signs  of 
rain-laden  clouds  and  the  coming  deluge.  But,  alas,  the  deluge 
has  never  come,  nor  have  the  telegraph-wires  been  called  into 
requisition.  The  rivers  have  been  falling  lower  and  lower;  the 
favourite  salmon-pools  have  been  steadily  sinking;  it  is  idle  for 
the  most  scientific  of  Waltons  to  cast  a  fly,  when  the  shallows,, 
pellucid  as  glass,  are  sparkling  to  the  unclouded  sunshine.  The  very 
lakes  are  so  clear  that  if  there  were  any  subaqueous  lake  dwellings,, 
now  has  been  the  time  for  the  archaeologist  to  detect  them;  while, 
the  fishes,  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  enjoy  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fathoming  the  wiles  and  studying  the  persons  of  the 
fishermen.  But  if  the  fishes  have  had  a  good  time  of  it,  so  have- 
the  game-birds  hitherto,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  shooters 
who  hope  to  reckon  with  them  later.  Seldom  has  there  been  such 
a  favourable  breeding  year  for  grouse,  partridges,  and  wild-bred 
pheasants.  There  was  no  swamping  of  nests  while  the  hens- 
were  still  sitting ;  there  were  not  even  passing  thunder-plumps 
at  the  time  of  the  hatching-out ;  there  was  no  drowning  of 
the  nestlings  before  they  had  gained  strength  and  learned  to- 
scramble  after  their  parents.  As  for  the  prolific  rabbits,  they 
took  to  propagating  and  multiplying  before  the  winter  was 
well  over ;  and  even  the  hares  that  have  to  thank  the  Home 
Secretary  for  the  prospect  of  imminent  extirpation  must  be 
innocently  rejoicing  in  a  brief  and  deceitful  reprieve.  For  the 
farmers,  they  have  been  grumbling  of  course;  but  we  doubt 
whether  as  yet  they  have  serious  reason.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  bay  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  half  a  crop;  but  then  that 
half  has  been  secured  in  superb  condition ;  except,  indeed,  with, 
certain  unintelligent  individuals,  who,  when  the  grasses  were 
already  in  bloom  and  going  off,  held  on  in  the  forlorn  expectation 
of  their  getting  heavier.  And  the  recent  flying  showers,  that 
have  done  these  laggards  far  more  harm  than  good,  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  the  roots  a  start  and  to  freshen  up  the  thirsty 
cereals. 

And  coming  back  from  the  bucolics  to  Belgravia  and  suburban 
villas,  the  dry  weather  has  been  a  source  of  almost  unmitigated 
satisfaction.  It  is  true  we  may  murmur  at  the  London  heat  and 
the  London  dust ;  but,  after  all,  these  are  drawbacks  we  are  content 
to  put  up  with.  The  system  of  street-watering  may  be  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  still  the  water-carts  do  very  effective  service.  And 
if  the  dinner-table  be  somewhat  inconveniently  crowded,  there  are 
worse  places  after  all  than  a  London  dining-room,  with  a  breeze 
breathing  in  at  the  open  windows  over  the  window-boxes  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Then  when  the  weather  has  been  fixed  at  fine, 
there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  open-air  places  in  summer  toilettes. 
The  lawn  party  at  Richmond  is  sure  to  come  oft';  the  drag  will 
drive  down  to  Greenwich,  carrying  all  its  passengers  outside ,  and 
for  the  matches  at  Lord’s,  we  may  safely  take  parasols  to  screen, 
the  spring  bonnets,  leaving  the  cloaks  and  umbrellas  behind  us. 
Should  the  dust  do  delicate  tints  some  little  harm,  that  may  be  a 
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slight  point  scored  in  favour  of  the  dressmaker;  but  there  is  no 
catastrophe  to  be  dreaded  of  the  sudd'en  deluge,  that  makes  damp 
blotting-paper  of  materials  not  warranted  to  wash,  and  changes  a 
well-preserved  elderly  angel  into  a  lamentable  living  illustration  of 
the  vanities  of  the  world.  And  if  we  should  be  nearly  stifled 
towards  the  end  of  J uly,  in  a  specially  warm  season  like  the 
present,  we  leave  town  the  more  lightly  lor  the  autumn  holiday, 
believing  that  1884  will  continue  true  to  its  character,  and  con¬ 
sequently  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  hope. 


THE  SOCIETE  DE  L’ORIENT  LATIN”. 

THE  politics  of  the  East — by  which  we  mean  the  mediaeval 
East,  the  East  of  antiquity,  the  countries  around  the  levante 
of  the  Mediterranean — have  always  had  a  fascination  for  Western 
peoples,  especially  the  French  and  English.  The  stream  of 
pilgrimage  from  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  and  Romance  nations 
which  set  in  after  the  Christian  era  towards  the  land  hallowed  by 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  reversed  the  currents  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  flow  of  the  commercial  Phoenician  westward,  the 
•course  of  the  conquering  Roman  west  and  north.  Trade  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pilgrim,  Church  systems  and  the  tenure  of  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  Western  ideas  took  firm  hold  in  the  very  centre  of  that  East, 
and  the  rise  of  Mahomet  himself  did  not  altogether  check  the  bent 
•eastwards.  When  at  last  the  opposing  forces  of  faiths  and  in¬ 
terests  brought  on  the  Holy  Wars,  when  the  cruelties  of  the 
conquering  Turks  roused  Europe  to  rescue  and  avenge  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Christians,  political  motives  had  at  least  as  much  sway  as 
religious  fervour,  and  had  as  much  power  to  impel  or  to  hinder 
the  great  designs  of  the  Pontiff's  and  other  leaders.  M.  Geffroy, 
in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  has  well  pointed 
out  the  contending  influences  at  work  in  regard  to  the  Fourth 
Crusade  of  1201,  and  the  relations  of  Egypt — then,  as  before  and 
after,  the  central  basis  of  operations — and  of  Venice  to  the  issues 
■of  that  war.  The  history  of  this  East,  and  of  the  great  crusading 
wars  during  “a  period  full,”  as  Keightley  justly  says,  of  “the 
names  and  deeds  of  mighty  men, and  events  and  revolutions  whose 
effects  are  felt  even  at  the  present  day,”  were  it  written  in  the 
light  of  modern  research  and  critical  inquiry  into  the  truth  and 
meaning  of  documents,  might  possibly  give  some  lessons  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  present,  even  help  to  solve  an  Egyptian  problem. 
Though  the  science  of  politics  may  have  advanced,  human  nature 
remains  very  much  what  it  was,  trite  as  the  saying  may  seem. 

In  England,  outside  of  politics,  public  interest  in  the  East  now 
•evinces  itself  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Biblical  archaeology,  keenly 
taking  up  the  labours  connected  with  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  Egyptian  exploration,  and  in  the 
history  of  military  orders,  especially  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
In  France  the  historic  rather  than  the  religious  sentiment  is 
touched — indeed  the  history  of  the  Latin  Orient  is  but  a  portion  of 
their  glorious  past,  and  there  seems  a  singular  propriety  in  the 
devotion  of  French  savants  to  the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  of 
■the  countries  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Germans  and  Italians 
may  share  in  both  Biblical  and  historic  pursuits,  as  indeed  the 
Paliistina-Verein  and  other  good  work  can  testify.  We  propose 
now  to  call  attention  to  the  aims  and  publications  of  a  French 
society  which  has  many  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen. 
Apart  from  the  warm  reverence  which  even  Agnostics  and  the 
Apostles  of  Humanity  will  allow  must  ever  attach  to  that  which  we 
call  the  “  Holy  Land,”  are  there  not  still  those  among  us  who  are 
proud  to  be  descended  from  “  a  Crusader  ”  ?  Can  we  not  yet  feel 
the  fire  rekindled  by  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  of  old  in  which  our 
fathers  took  a  share  ?  And  are  we  not  waking  up  to  the  interest 
of  every  detail  of  the  life  of  those  middle  ages  from  which  we  are 
descended  P 

The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  began  in  1S41  to  publish  the 
Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades,  and  up  to  the  present  has 
•completed  ten  folio  volumes  of  that  splendid  undertaking.  Michaud 
in  1829  completed  his  llistoire  des  Croisades  by  a  “  Bibliotheque,” 
which  he  intended  should  be  a  “  veritable  repertoire  ”  of  all  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  his  subject.  But  the  progress  of  criticism  and 
research  has  left  Michaud  far  behind ;  much  is  known  now  to 
which  he  had  not  access  ;  much  on  which  he  relied — for  example, 
the  famous  story  of  the  journey  of  Peter  the  Hermit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  his  bringing  a  letter  from  Simeon,  the  Greek  Patriarch,  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Pope — has  been  proved  to  have  no  authentic 
foundation.  When  the  work  of  the  Rccueil  is  done,  there  still 
remain  scattered  in  public  and  private  libraries  over  Europe, 
among  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Arab  writers,  travels,  narrations, 
letters,  charters,  chronicles,  official  acts  of  orders,  poems,  allusions 
•and  descriptions  on  a  hundred  minor  matters  which  lie  outside  the 
pale  of  the  collection  of  great  historians  and  laws,  but  without 
which  the  picture  of  those  times  and  countries  cannot  be  filled  in 
with  life  and  colour.  The  Societe  de  l’Orient  Latin,  a  printing 
club  after  the  English  pattern,  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  with 
the  object  of  gathering  in  all  these  valuable  materials,  of  sifting, 
methodizing,  and  pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  each.  Under 
the  energetic  and  scholarly  direction  of  the  founder  and  secretary, 
■Comte  Riant,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  other  archteological 
and  historic  studies  in  the  same  field,  it  has  accomplished  excellent 
work  already,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  entailed  by  distance,  the 
inaccessibility  or  the  dispersion  of  texts,  inseparable  from  the  plan 
of  such  an  undertaking.  An  Early  English  Text  Society  or  a 
Commission  d’Histoire  of  Brussels  finds  its  texts  and  its  workers 


close  at  hand ;  it  has  a  comparatively  limited  view.  But  M.  Riant 
and  his  friends  appeal  to  all  Europe  ;  nearly  every  country  sent 
its  quota  eastward ;  and  pilgrim,  priest,  or  knight  of  the  Cross  left 
his  mark  in  every  land  in  varying  tongue.  With  an  oblivion  of 
differences  which  does  a  Frenchman  honour,  the  secretary  has 
looked  around  for  German  and  Italian  colleagues  ;  while  English 
workers,  it  may  be  hoped,  soon  will  not  be  wanting  among  the 
number. 

Starting  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  field  to  be  traversed,  centreing 
round  Palestine,  the  kingdoms  of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia, 
the  principalities  of  Antioch  and  Achaia,  and  the  Latin  Empire 
of  Constantinople,  within  a  period  of  elastic  bounds,  extending 
from  the  second  or  third  century  after  Christ  till  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth,  the  documents  are  arranged  into  two  great  groups, 
geographic  and  historic,  within  which  they  are  classified  according 
to  language.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  bring  out  the  volumes 
on  contemporary  dates  in  something  like  chronological  order;  but 
it.  will  hardly  be  possible  to  adhere  to  this  if,  as  the  Society 
becomes  known,  new  and  important  finds  turn  up.  Thus  quite 
recently  a  valuable  manuscript  relating  to  the  history  of  Cyprus 
was  discovered  by  M.  Carlo  Perrin,  which  the  Society  proposes 
shortly  to  edit  and  issue.  Itineraries  in  Latin,  French,  Greek, 
and  Italian,  and  descriptions  of  Palestine  or  adjacent  parts,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  volumes  issued  or  proposed  in  the  Geographic  Series. 
It  will  doubtless  surprise  some  to  find  how  many  accounts  of  this 
kind,  evidence  of  journeys  made  to  the  holy  places  long  before  the 
times  of  the  Crusades,  are  in  existence.  The  first  piece  in  the 
volumes,  entitled  “  Itinera  et  descriptiones  Terras  Sanctse  bellis 
sacris  anteriora  ”  (edited  by  Dr.  Tobler  and  M.  Molinier),  carries 
us  from  Bordeaux,  through  stations  and  cities  by  way  of  Arles, 
Milan,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  and  Thracia,  to  Constantinople,  whence 
the  weary  traveller,  still  noting  down  the  leagues  traversed,  the 
countries  he  came  to,  and  here  and  there  a  famous  event  called  up 
by  the  locality,  made  his  way  across  Asia  Minor  to  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  and  thence  onward  to  Jerusalem.  Llere  he  visited  all 
the  sacred  places,  saw  the  Dead  Sea,  Rachel’s  monument, 
Abraham’s  Terebinth,  and  returned  by  way  of  Rhodopus,  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  Rome  to  Milan,  not  forgetting  to  note  at  Philippi 
“  where  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned,”  and  fifty-two  leagues 
further,  “  ibi  positus  est  Euripides  poeta.”  This  journey  wa3 
made  in  a.d.  333.  Of  fifty  years  later  (a.d.  386)  we  get“  Paulse 
et  Eustochii  epistola  ad  Marcellam  de  locis  sanctis.”  But  perhaps 
the  moat  curious  of  the  sixteen  pieces  given  iu  these  two  volumes 
is  the  description  of  the  parish  (or  district)  of  Jerusalem,  about 
A.D.  460,  collated  from  four  different  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  “  parrochia  ”  we  learn  was  “  designate  to  the  holy  fathers 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  beginning  of  their 
patriarchate  ”  !  There  are  similar  notices  of  the  patriarchates  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  volume  of  French  Itineraries  carries  on  the  story ;  it  opens 
appropriately  enough  with  an  extract  relating  to  “  Les  Saint3 
Lieux,”  from  the  Chanson  du  Voyage  de  Charlemagne  a  Jerusalem, 
which,  as  shown  by  M.  Gaston  Paris,  “  in  the  narrative  of  the 
story  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Holy  Land,  exactly  reflects  the 
reports  of  the  pilgrims  ”  of  the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  poem  was  composed.  The  descriptions  in  this  enticing 
volume  range  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  include,  among  extracts  from  Ernoul,  Philippe  Monstret,  and 
the  Polos,  part  of  an  itinerary  from  London  to  Jerusalem  at¬ 
tributed  to  Matthew  Paris  (about  A.D.  1244).  La  Devise  des  chemins 
de  Babiloine  (a.d.  1289-91)  was  made  by  the  Master  of  the 
Hospital  [of  St.  John]  “  pour  savoir  quans  hommes  a  arme3  le 
soudan  puet  avoir  en  tot  le  pooir  des  Sarrazins,  et  en  quiex  lieux, 
et  dedens  quans  iors  il  les  puet  assambler  ensamble.” 

Turning  to  the  Historic  Series,  M.  L.  de  Mas  Latrie  has 
bestowed  much  care  upon  the  chronicle  poem  of  Guillaume  de 
Machault,  “  La  Prise  d’Alexandrie,”  under  which  title  the  poet 
related  the  whole  life  of  Peter  I.  of  Lusignan,  and  left  many 
valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  Cyprus.  Musician,  poet, 
courtier,  he  had  special  opportunities  of  gaining  information  from 
travellers  and  soldiers,  especially  from  his  friend,  Bermond  de  la 
Youlte,  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Cyprus ;  even  his  error  re¬ 
garding  the  death  of  the  conqueror  of  Alexandria  arose  from  the 
same  source.  To  a  critical  preface  and  full  notes  the  editor 
adds  a  useful  chronological  table  of  the  events  narrated  in 
the  poem.  We  may  say  here  in  passing  that  the  machinery 
of  good  indices,  chronological  tables  of  events,  and  special  biblio¬ 
graphies  is  well  understood  by  the  promoters  of  this  Society, 
to  whom  scholars  will  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  care  with  which  such  tedious  labour  has  been  performed. 
Dr.  Rohricht  devotes  two  goodly  volumes  to  the  Fifth  Crusade, 
which  ended  in  the  famous  siege  and  capture  of  Damietta  in 
1219.  Perhaps  there  could  not  be  a  better  example  of  the 
variety  of  elements  that  go  to  make  up  this  history,  and  of 
the  universality  of  the  attraction  eastwards  for  those  “  marked 
with  the  cross.”  We  have,  among  eight  “  minor  writers,”  an 
Ordinance  to  preach  the  Holy  Cross  in  England ,  a.d.  1216,  found 
in  two  manuscripts  at  Oxford  ;  we  have  the  Vest  a  crucigerorum 
Rhenanorum,  an  account  of  the  journey  of  the  Frisians,  Arab 
prophecies  against  the  Latins,  and  several  relations  concerning  the 
siege  of  Damietta,  one  of  which  is  a  curious  and  important  frag¬ 
ment  in  Provencal,  edited  by  M.  Paul  Meyer.  It  is  almost  a 
coincidence  that  in  the  country  of  the  Provencal,  St.  Louis  founded 
his  projected  fortress-port,  Aigues-Mortes,  which  was  built  on  the 
model  of  Damietta,  but,  unlike  its  prototype,  has  never  yet  stood 
J  a  siege.  Professor  Rbhricht’s  second  volume  is  a  vast  collection 
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of  “  testimonia  minora,”  extracts  from  chronicles  and  writers  of  nine 
nations,  of  all  passages  in  any  way  hearing  on  the  period  of  his 
search.  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  “  Orient  Latin,”  and  Scandinavia,  all  in  this  way  con¬ 
tribute  of  their  stores  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade.  If  all  the  work  of  the  Society  be  on  such  an  exhaustive 
scale  as  this,  the  future  historian  of  the  Crusades  and  the  East 
will  have  an  easy  time. 

This  is  not,  however,  all.  In  England  we  tack  on  to  a  Society 
of  this  sort  a  “  Journal”  or  an  “  Extra  Series”  in  order  to  gather 
within  one  circumference  other  fragments  or  branches  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work.  The  Soci«5t<5  de  l’Orient  Latin  throws  its  aegis  over 
several  affiliated  “  publications  patronudes  ”  which  are  hardly 
less  important  to  the  student  of  history  than  the  rest.  Among 
these  are  the  valuable  “  Numismatique  de  l'Orient  Latin  ”  and 
“  Sigillographie  Byzantine  ”  of  M.  G.  Schlumberger,  and  a  beautiful 
heliographic  reproduction  of  so  much  of  the  Chronologia  Magna 
at  Venice  as  relates  to  Palestine  and  the  Crusades  from  1059  a. d. 
to  1289.  This  highly  interesting  manuscript,  which  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  shows  that  the  idea  of 
ranging  contemporary  events  in  columns  according  to  kingdoms  is 
not  modern,  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  so  arranged  ;  it  is 
further  adorned  with  curious  sketches  of  ships  full  of  men,  com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers,  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  Dr.  G.  M.  Thomas, 
of  Munich,  deserves  thanks  for  this  interesting  publication.  But  the 
wealth  of  care  and  erudition  bestowed  byM.  Riant  on  the  volumes 
which  he  entitles  Archires  (following  the  Archie  of  Pertz),  and 
which  he,  probably  from  financial  reasons,  publishes  outside  the 
Society,  makes  them  indispensable  to  eveiy  scholar.  They  consist 
of  an  orderly  miscellany  of  short  pieces  of  various  dates,  with 
critical  essays  or  notes,  contributed  by  students  in  many  countries. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rich  store  of  information  and 
suggestion  here  laid  open;  a  few  indications  will,  we  hope,  send  the 
reader  to  it  for  himself.  A  classification  into  four  parts  is  adopted  ; 
the  first  inquiring  into  sources  of  information  and.  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  the  most  interesting  paper  among  which  is  a  critical  inven¬ 
tory  of  historical  letters  on  Orusades,  dating  from  a.d.  768  to 
1093,  by  M.  Riant,  which  he  supplements  in  another  part  by  six 
of  the  letters  themselves.  In  the  second  part,  among  lists  and 
descriptions  of  special  MSS.,  including  a  long  list  of  photographs 
made  by  M.  le  Clercq  during  a  journey  in  1859-60,  we  have  a 
curious  paper  on  the  military  Order  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
founded  by  Philippe  de  Mezieres  in  the  fourteenth  century,  giving 
his  statutes  and  the  names  of  the  knights,  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  York  and  twenty-one  other  Englishmen.  Among  the 
charters  here  printed  are  some  of  the  twelfth  century, 
relating  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  collected  by 
M.  Delaville  le  Roulx,  who  has  made  this  study  specially  his  own, 
and  seventy-nine  “  Actes  genois  d’Armduie.”  Poems  on  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  and  on  the  Third  Crusade  come  in  here  to 
lighten  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  We  must  not  weary  by 
mere  enumeration,  though  “  Projects  for  the  Poisoning  of  Mahomet  ” 
souud  tempting  ;  and  a  careful  study  on  the  crusade  undertaken  by 
Prince  Edward  of  England  1270-1274  a.d.,  with  a  list  of  the 
English  knights  and  lords  who  then  took  the  Cross,  deserves  more 
than  passing  notice.  English  pilgrims,  too,  receive  attention  ; 
among  twenty  documents  found  at  Venice  concerning  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  are  two  relating  to  Lord  Derby,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  an 
interesting  trip  to  Palestine  and  back  (for  it  was  hardly  more) 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Swinburne,  ancestor  of  the  poet,  unexpectedly 
links  the  past  to  the  present.  One  more,  and  we  have  done.  A 
highly  curious  narrative  of  the  twelfth  century  is  now  first  printed 
of  a  visit  which  was  made  into  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burial- 
place  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  1 1 19  a.d.,  which,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  is  the  latest  recorded  visit  knowD.  That  paid 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Dean  Stanley  in  1862  was  to  the 
mosque  above  the  cave  only  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  penetrate 
further.  The  entry  by  the  monks  of  Hebron  is  therefore  invested 
with  peculiar  interest. 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  to  show  the  varied  character 
and  the  high  order  of  the  work  begun  by  M.  Riant  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars  assisting  him,  and  we  trust  that,  continued  in 
this  spirit,  their  ranks  may  increase  and  the  Society  may  go  on 
and  prosper. 


SI  GURU. 

AY7EAR  ago  it  is  probable  that  many  amateurs  of  music  out¬ 
side  Paris  had  never  heard  of  M.  Reyer.  A  few,  better  in¬ 
formed,  may  have  been  aware  that  he  wrote  criticisms  on  musical 
subjects  for  the  Journal  des  Debats ,  and  that  he  had  composed, 
amongst  other  things,  an  opera  called  La  Statue,  produced  with 
very  moderate  success  in  Paris  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  matter  would  have  shown  that 
M.  Reyer  was  the  friend,  and  is  the  admirer,  of  Berlioz,  who  had 
himself  been  a  contributor  to  the  Debats  from  1835  till  M.  Reyer 
succeeded  him.  All  this  scarcely  promised  well  for  Sigurd,  which 
M.  Reyer  was  said  to  have  set  about  soon  after  La  Statue  had 
escaped  failure.  Recent  experience  proves,  moreover,  that  the 
fact  of  an  opera  being  chosen  for  production  at  Covent  Garden  is 
much  against  its  prospects  of  success.  Gelmina,  Santa  Chiara, 
Les  Amants  de  Verone,  Esfella,  Velleda,  and  others  which  have 
thinned  audiences  and  worried  critics  go  little  way  towards  vindi¬ 
cating  the  manager’s  judgment.  It  is  the  more  agreeable  to  find, 


therefore,  that  Sigurd  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  not- 
j  withstanding  that  the  theme  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
which  specially  adapts  itself  to  M.  Reyer's  exceptional  capacity. 
The  main  outline  of  the  plot  is  based  upon  the  old  legends  told  in 
the  Nibelungenlied,  the  story  being  in  most  respects  identical  with 
a  combination  of  the  last  division  of  Siegfried  and  the  main  features 
of  the  Gotterdiimmerung,  which  had  not  been  played  when  the 
French  composer  accepted  his  libretto  from  MM.  Camille  du  Locle 
and  Alfred  Blau.  Sigurd  is  the  Wolsung,  Siegfried.  Gunther 
pines  for  Brunhilde,  who  is  rescued  from  the  encircling  fires  with 
which  Wotan  (here  Odin)  has  surrounded  her  till  she  is  sought 
and  found  bv  a  hero  who  knows  no  fear.  Hagen  is  a  personage 
of  the  French  opera,  though  nothing  is  said  to  indicate  that  he  is 
the  son  of  Alberich  the  Nibelung.  King  Gunther’s  sister — 
Gutrune,  as  she  is  called  in  the  legend  Herr  Wagner  adopted — is= 
known  as  Hilda  in  the  French  version.  The  power  of  the  sword, 
Nothung,  the  mystery  of  the  tarn-helm,  the  gift  of  almost  complete 
invulnerability  bestowed  by  Brunhilde  upon  Siegfried,  have  no¬ 
place  in  Sigurd,  though  the  love  potion  which  causes  the  hero  to- 
be  fascinated  by  Gunther’s  sister  is  a  leading  incident  of  the  two 
plots  alike.  The  French  is  in  many  respects  infinitely  the  weaker 
and  less  complete  of  the  pair ;  the  German  poet  was  writing  an 
epic  while  the  Frenchmen  were  making  an  opera-book  ;  but  t-here- 
i9  about  the  legend,  even  as  here  told — as  it  has  been  filtered 
down  by  MM.  Du  Locle  and  Blau — a  grandeur  aud  dignity 
which  M.  Reyer  never  quite  grasps.  He  has  halted  between  two- 
temptations.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  desired  to  illustrate  by 
means  of  his  art  the  tragical  episodes  attending  the  conquest  of 
Brunhilde,  with  the  enchantment  and  death  of  Sigurd ;  on. 
the  other  hand,  he  has  striven  to  be  popular.  After  endeavouring, 
with  an  amount  of  success  which  varies  considerably,  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  his  legend,  he  has  made  concessions  to  the  taste 
of  those  of  his  audience  who  like  tunes  before  all  things.  The 
result  is  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  patchy  description.  Through  all, 
however,  the  good  gifts  which  M.  Reyer  possesses  constantly 
shine.  He  has  a  fund  of  fresh  and  expressive  melody,  which  is 
exceedingly  welcome  in  days  when  in  many  works  the  absence  of 
anything  approaching  to  melody  is  sustained  with  a  consistency 
that  is  truly  remarkable.  He  is  also  a  master  of  orchestration, 
though  otherwise  sound  work  is  often  marred  by  extravagance. 
To  be  loud  is  not  to  be  forcible  in  any  artistic  sense.  If  M.  Reyer 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  trombones,  his  score  would  be  vastly 
improved.  After  one  of  these  outbursts,  the  harp,  of  which  con¬ 
siderable  use  is  made,  is  frequently  allowed  to  be  prominent  in 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  apologetic  manner,  as  if  the 
composer  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  extremes.  For  binding  and 
sustaining  harmonies  no  brass  instrument  is  nearly  as  effective  as- 
the  horn,  in  the  employment  of  which  M.  Reyer  is  comparatively 
sparing.  Whether  or  not  he  made  more  demand  on  the  horn,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  well  to  have  made  less  use  of  the  more 
blatant  tube. 

The  general  verdict  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  act  of 
Sigurd  is  the  worst,  and  the  second  the  best.  With  this  we  are- 
not  indisposed  to  agree,  though  there  are  numbers  in  the  third  and 
fourth  acts — the  duet  between  Sigurd  and  Brunhilde  in  the  fourth 
may  be  at  once  named  as  wholly  admirable — which  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  anything  elsewhere  in  the  opera.  At  the  same  time,, 
the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  M.  Reyer  finds  it  impossible  to- 
be  anywhere  wholly  dull.  He  is  sometimes  careless  about  being, 
strictly  appropriate,  but  he  is  always  anxious  to  gratify  the  ears,  a 
desire  which  we  hold  to  be  worthy  of  cordial  approval.  The 
opening  chorus  of  women,  wives  of  Gunther’s  warriors,  embroider¬ 
ing  banners  and  brightening  spears  aud  shields,  is  one  of  not  a 
few  numbers  without  any  obvious  reference  to  the  legend.  If  the 
women  were  otherwise  occupied,  the  air  would  be  equally  appro¬ 
priate.  It  is  our  object  not  to  over-estimate  M.  Reyer’s  work  as. 
a  whole,  lest  the  praise  we  have  to  bestow  should  seem  too 
general.  Hilda’s  description  of  her  rescue  by  Sigurd  is  well  put 
together,  and  there  are  other  points  which  momentarily  arrest 
favourable  attention.  A  certain  trickiness  of  style  is  also  to  be 
observed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  employment  of  the  piccolo  when 
the  oath  of  friendship  is  taken  by  Sigurd  and  Gunther  provokes 
inquiry.  It  is  good  to  arrest  attention,  but  only  when  attention  is 
appropriately  arrested.  The  first  act  sets  the  story  in  train.  Sigurd, 
bewitched  by  the  love  philtre,  is  attracted  to  Hilda.  Fie  vows  to 
set  forth  on  the  adventure  with  Gunther  and  Hagen,  Gunther’s 
chief  warrior.  A  certain  unity  of  desigu  is,  no  doubt,  perceptible, 
as  when  the  few  very  spirited  and  significant  bars  of  music,  which 
may  be  called  the  Trio  of  Determination,  sung  by  Sigurd,  Gunther, 
and  Hagen  in  the  second  act,  are  here  first  effectively  suggested. 
On  the  whole,  the  first  act  is,  however,  barren.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  is  perceptible  in  the  second.  The  three  heroes  have  travelled 
lrorn  Worms  to  Iceland,  and  have  arrived  near  to  the  castle  where 
Brunhilde  is  imprisoned,  surrounded  by  the  flames  which  Loge,  the 
Fire  God,  has  caused  to  spring  up  at  Wotan’s  command,  to  recur  to 
the  incidents  and  borrow  the  names  of  the  Walk'dre.  The  unison 
chorus  of  priests  is  a  curiously  bald  composition,  but  the  high 
priest  has  an  extremely  melodious  prayer,  written  in  the  key  of 
G  flat,  for  which  the  composer  shows  a  singular  preference.  A 
rhythmical  change,  slight  but  distinctly  marked,  adds  point  to  the 
prayer,  “  E  tu,  o  Freya  !  ”  As  regards  the  orchestration,  however, 
M.  Reyer  borrows  from  Herr  Wagner  those  repeated  rushes  of 
descending  chromatic  scales,  which,  if  it  were  not  treason  to  say  so, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  assert  that  Wagner  himself  employed  in 
the  Nibelungen  whenever  other  means  of  expression  fell  short. 
What  has  been  called  the  Trio  of  Determination,  “  0  tu,  Brunhilde, 
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o  bell’  armata !  ”  interrupts  the  priests.  They  relate  the  perils  he 
who  would  rescue  Brunhilde  must  overcome,  but — the  repetition 
of  the  trio  in  a  higher  key  seeming  to  add  spirit  to  the  utterance — 
the  three  again  declare  their  set  purpose.  The  right  of  conquest 
in  the  end  falls  to  Sigurd,  who  changes  helmets  with  Gunther 
that  Brunhilde,  seeing  the  helm  and  not  the  face,  may  believe  it  is 
the  king  who  has  delivered  her ;  and,  taking  the  horn  of  Odin  brought 
him  by  the  high  priest,  Sigurd  goes  on  his  adventure.  Here 
scope  is  found  for  some  picturesque  scenes.  The  Norns  seek  to  deter 
him.  The  Valkyries  attack  him  to  prevent  him  from  penetrating 
to  their  sister.  Other  supernatural  beings  gather  round  about  him, 
the  last  of  them  being  fairies,  who,  in  unromantic  English,  dance 
a  ballet.  While  the  eye  is  gratified,  the  ear  of  the  attentive 
listener  is  repaid.  A  suggestion  of  the  trio,  with  a  certain  hesitation 
about  it,  is  highly  expressive  of  the  doubt  surrounding  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Leit-motivs  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
scene,  but  descriptive  phrases,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  leit-motiv  proper,  mark  the  characters.  Sigurd  has  his, 
Brunhilde  is  so  equipped,  and  other  distinct  musical  references  are 
made — usually  with  good  results.  When  Sigurd  has  sounded 
thrice  upon  the  horn  the  flaming  castle  is  found  to  have  sprung 
up ;  he  leaps  through,  and  the  scene  changing  reveals  Brunhilde 
in  her  mystic  sleep.  The  accessories  of  Covent  Garden  are  ill 
devised.  When  a  procession  of  men  in  armour  or  riclily-elad 
personages  is  required  the  expenditure  of  money  meets  the  dilii- 
culty.  Taste  is  lacking  here  as  in  the  notorious  change  of  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  Faust.  Brunhilde  is  merely  lying 
on  a  commonplace  sofa.  Infinitely  more  important  than  this  is  the 
music,  and  here  we  can  speak  with  approval.  Brunhilde’s  scena  is 
rich  in  fine  passages.  Some  are  essentially,  indeed  typically, 
French.  This  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  end  of  the 
number,  in  the  passage,  for  instance,  “  Brunhilde  or  e.”  Sigurd’s 
music,  if  less  striking,  is  admirably  to  the  point.  As  in  all  the 
legends,  Sigurd  places  his  sword  between  the  maiden  and  himself, 
and  bears  her  away,  the  couch  having  changed  to  a  boat,  to 
Gunther. 

The  third  act  begins  by  following  the  spirit  of  the  plot  with 
much  success.  Sigurd’s  music — he  is  now  back  at  Gunther’s 
castle,  with  Brunhilde  in  his  charge — is  full  of  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  youth.  The  passage  beginning  “  La  sotto  i  padiglion  ”  is 
constantly,  and  always  well,  employed.  When  Sigurd  has  banded 
the  Valkyrie  to  her  destined  husband  the  use  of  the  Brunhilde 
phrase  or  motiv,  with  the  top  note  D  depressed  to  D  flat,  gives 
suggestion  of  danger ;  and  through  the  apparently  unpromising 
duet  between  Brunhilde  and  Gunther,  where  he  claims  her  on  the 
pretence  that  he  was  her  rescuer,  and  she  hesitatingly  yields, 
the  composer  shows  rare  skill.  The  contrast  between  the  tone 
of  Gunther’s  music  and  of  Sigurd’s  is  to  the  point,  and  in  the 
duet  the  union  and  employment  of  motivs  is  excellent.  A  change 
of  scene  leads  some  little  way  from  the  main  plot  and  introduces 
irrelevant  choruses,  picturesque,  but  not  pertinent.  Hagen’s 
song  announcing  Gunther’s  marriage  is  very  tuneful  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  admirable 
duet  between  Sigurd  and  Brunhilde,  when  Uta’s  treachery  in  the 
matter  of  the  love  philtre  has  been  made  plain,  and  the  predestined 
love  of  the  pair  has  been  awakened.  It  will  doubtless  be  said  that 
Gounod  has  suggested  phrases  here,  as  it  has  been  said  that 
the  influence  of  Berlioz,  of  his  predecessor  Spontini,  of  Wagner 
and  others  is  shown  elsewhere.  The  treatment  of  orchestra  more 
than  once  is  reminiscent  of  the  composer  of  Faust.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  here  in  M.  Reyer’s  work  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  simple  and 
passionate  beauty,  which  may  well  excuse  hearers  who  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  talking  of  inspiration.  It  is  amazing  that  a  musician 
who,  in  the  popular  phrase,  had  this  in  him,  should  be  so  little 
known.  Here  he  ascends  to  a  level  which  may  almost  be  that  where 
Sigurd  and  Brunhilde  properly  dwell ;  for,  French  as  the  music  is, 
it  may  reasonably  be  urged  that  the  music  of  love  is  identical  in 
all  countries.  Why  we  have  said  that  Sigurd  was  not  the  best 
subject  M.  Reyer  could  have  chosen  is  because,  had  he  been  con¬ 
tent  with  a  story  which  appealed  more  directly  to  human  interest, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  writing  choruses,  good  in 
themselves,  but  obviously  written  to  lighten  the  work,  nor  for 
making  efforts  to  ascend  to  heights  of  power  to  which  no  com¬ 
poser  can  be  blown  by  blasts  of  trombones. 

M.  Bupont,  who  conducted  in  Brussels  when  Sigurd  was  first 
given  in  January,  conducted  here  also,  and  was  found  wanting  in 
nothing  but  a  determination  to  suppress  the  undue  exuberance  of 
his  band.  Why  is  it  that  when  the  average  orchestra  is  engaged 
on  new  work  it  is  nearly  always  over-loud  ?  The  fact  remains. 
Another  of  the  Brussels  exponents  is  the  Sigurd,  M.  Jourdain,  a 
tenor  of  altogether  remarkable  capacity.  When  M.  Jourdain 
shouts,  as  he  does  early  in  the  first  act  when  Sigurd  arrives  to 
defy  and  challenge  Gunther,  the  result  is  not  pleasant.  When  he 
uses  the  mezsa  voce  he  reveals  a  charming  tenor  voice,  sweet  in 
quality  and  true  in  intonation.  The  compass  is  sufficient.  M. 
Reyer  has  not  demanded  a  G  from  his  tenor,  but  B  flats  are  want¬ 
ing  and  were  forthcoming.  The  middle  and  lower  register  is  good. 
Mine.  Albani  may  be  esteemed  too  essentially  feminine  by  those 
whose  ideal  Brunhilde  is  Frau  Materna.  The  Covent  Garden 
Brunhilde  is,  however,  earnest  and  sympathetic— great  qualities. 
The  tremolo  is  developing  itself  in  Mine.  Albani's  voice  ;  otherwise 
she  sang  her  music  in  a  manner  which  would  have  delighted  the 
composer.  Signor  de  Reszke,  the  Hagen,  has  a  couple  of  telling 
songs — the  Legend  of  Brunhilde  (set  down  for  a  Bard,  but  sung  by 
Hagen)  in  the  first  act,  and  the  song  announcing  the  rescue  of 
Brunhilde  and  her  marriage  to  Gunther.  In  these  and  elsewhere 


the  splendid  voice  of  the  Polish  bass  was  finely  displayed.  MM. 
Bevoyod,  Soulacroix,  Mines.  Fursch-Madi  and  lleggiani  fill  other 
characters  efficiently,  the  distressing  vibrato  of  M.  Bevoyod  apart. 
Musicians,  excepting  those  who  will  listen  to  nothing  and  admit 
nothing  to  be  tolerable  unless  it  is  German,  will  hear  Sigurd  with 
pleasure.  The  average  opera-goer  will  come  to  admire  so  much 
in  the  work  that  he  will  welcome  the  whole  of  it  if  only  he  will 
bestow  sufficient  attention  on  it  to  grasp  and  follow  the  com¬ 
poser’s  design. 


BISHOP  JACOBSON. 

nnilE  announcement  of  the  approaching  resignation  of  the 
-JL  venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury  closely  coincides  with  the 
death  of  one  of  his  brother  prelates,  who  not  long  ago  retired 
from  the  See  of  Chester,  and  on  Sunday  lust,  full  of  years  and  of 
honours,  passed  to  his  rest.  To  all  Oxford  men  whose  memory 
dates  back  some  twenty  years  or  more  Br.  Jacobson  was  a 
familiar  figure,  and  to  that  large  section  of  them  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Church  something  more  than  a  familiar  figure, 
llis  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  “  the  Latin  Chapel,”  repeated 
verbatim  term  by  term,  and  imposed  de  rigueur  on  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination,  was  indeed  rather  a  dreary  ordeal  to  pass 
through,  and  the  Professor  himself  was  sometimes  heard  to  re¬ 
mark  with  a  pathetic  emphasis,  when  interrupted  by  a  stertorous 
ebullition  of  more  than  usual  loudness,  that  “  he  had  quite  enough 
without  that  to  remind  him  that  the  bodily  attendance  of  his 
audience  was  all  he  could  command.”  But  his  private  lectures 
to  a  more  select  audience  were  said  to  be  of  greater  interest,  and 
of  his  extensive,  if  somewhat  archaic  and  ponderous,  learning 
there  could  be  as  little  question  as  of  his  genuine  kindliness  of 
heart  and  his  munificent  charity.  These  qualities,  even  apart 
from  a  certain  dry  humour,  which  was  pointed  without  ever  being 
bitter,  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  universal  popularity 
he  enjoyed,  and  deservedly  enjoyed,  throughout  his  long  tutorial 
and  professorial  career  at  Oxford.  A  high  churchman  of  the  old 
school,  though,  like  the  great  Bishop  Butler,  he  was  born  and 
bred  a  Dissenter,  he  never  belonged  to  the  Tractarian  party,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  never  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  it.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  religion.  The  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  reported 
indeed  to  have  called  him  “  the  most  religious  man  he  had 
ever  known.”  And  he  gave  proof  in  very  early  life  of  religious 
earnestness  bv  abandoning  the  sect  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
when  studying  for  its  ministry  at  llomerton  College — a  place 
rendered  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Salem  Chapel  in  the  person  of 
“  the  young  man  from  ’Omerton  ’oo  made  a  ’it  ” — to  enter  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  whose  hierarchy  he  afterwards  adorned. 
The  precise  cause  of  this  change  of  belief  appears  not  to  be  on 
record,  but  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  a  young  man  of 
devout  and  studious  habits,  with  a  decided  interest  in  religious 
questions,  did  not  find  the  evidence  for  the  ideal  loveliness  of 
“  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  ”  altogether  satisfactory  to  his  mind. 
To  Oxford  at  all  events  he  came,  where  he  took  his  second  class 
from  Lincoln  College  in  1827,  and  was  two  years  later  elected  to 
a  fellowship  at  Exeter,  after  gaining  meanwhile  the  Ellertou 
Theological  prize.  From  1832  to  1848,  when  he  became  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity — in  place  of  Br.  Hampden— and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  he  held  the  Yice-Principalship  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
of  which  the  Evangelical  luminary  Dr.  Macbride  was  Principal, 
who  is  described,  by  the  way,  in  the  Times ,  with  character¬ 
istic  inaccuracy,  as  “  a  theologian  of  some  note  and  weight, 
albeit  a  layman.”  Dr.  Macbride,  for  whatever  reason,  never  chose 
to  take  priests’  orders,  but  he  was  a  deacon,  and  often  used 
to  read  the  service  in  Chapel,  though  he  omitted  the  Absolution. 
Among  Dr.  Jacobson’s  distinguished  pupils  and  friends  at  Oxford 
were  Mr.  Delane  and  F.  D.  Maurice.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
dates  that  he  was  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tracts  in 
1833  to  the  collapse  of  the  party  for  the  time  being  in  the  great 
exodus  of  1845.  But  he  stood  apart  throughout,  as  a  spectator — 
interested  no  doubt,  but  apparently  little  influenced — neither 
helping  nor  hindering,  aud  maintaining  unimpaired  his  personal 
relations  of  friendship  with  members  of  all  schools  alike.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  the  closing  lectures  in  his  course  in  the  Latin  Chapel, 
where  a  quotation  from  Newman’s  Arians  was  followed  by  a  lament 
over  the  author’s  “  subsequent  deplorable  apostasy,”  used  to  be 
watched  for  and  listened  to  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh  by  theologically- 
minded  undergraduates  of  a  later  day;  but  nobody  ever  imagined 
that  the  lecturer’s  personal  feelings  towards  the  “  deplorable 
apostate  ’’  were  any  but  the  kindliest.  There  is  a  story  told,  which 
is  at  least  ben  trovato,  of  how  on  one  occasion  Archdeacon  Denison 
—himself  the  most  genial  of  men — stopped  the  Regius  Professor 
in  Tom  Quad  to  ask  what  he  thought  of  the  Church  and  State 
Review,  the  editorship  of  which  he  had  then  lately  annexed  to  his 
other  archidiaconal  functions.  “  I  think  it,”  was  the  prompt  reply, 
“about  the  best  printed  periodical  I  know.”  The  praise,  valeat 
quantum,  was  not  undeserved.  Such  a  man  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  earned  recognition  in  a  Church  which  ranks  “  the  judicious 
Hooker  ”  among  its  most  illustrious  divines. 

In  politics  however  Dr.  Jacobson,  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  general  line  of  thought,  was  an  avowed 
Liberal,  and  a  staunch  supporter,  as  well  as  warm  personal  friend, 
of  the  present  Premier.  He  was  the  zealous  and  energetic  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oxford  Committee  for  promoting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re- 
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election  for  tlie  University  in  1865.  In  the  same  year  lie  was 
nominated  to  the  See  of  Chester,  being  thus  the  last  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  the  “  Palmerstonian  bishops,”  though  in  other 
respects  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  series  at  all.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  prelates,  appointed  under  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
inspiration,  whose  names  the  Record  paraded  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Minister,  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  what  the  advocatus  diaboli 
might  have  to  allege  against  his  claims  to  eternal  felicity.  The 
Evangelicals  indeed,  though  he  had  never  said  or  done  anything  to 
oil  end  them,  did  not  by  any  means  receive  the  new  Bishop  with 
open  arms.  It  is  much  to  his  credit — for  he  had  no  personal 
sympathy  with  Ritualism — but  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  his  assail¬ 
ants,  that  he  was  twice  in  the  earlier  years  of  liis  episcopate 
mobbed  by  the  Orange  faction  on  his  way  to  consecrate  churches 
of  the  “  advanced  ”  type  at  Liverpool.  Dr.  Hugh  M'Neile,  who 
certainly  could  not  count  “a  morbid  moderation”  among  his 
besetting  sins,  showed  himself  liable  at  least  to  lucid  intervals 
when,  on  leaving  Liverpool  for  the  Deanery  of  Ripon,  he  advised 
his  clerical  allies  there  to  conform  to  their  Bishop’s  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  rubrical  observance.  But  he  was  probably  not  sorry,  on 
personal  as  well  as  public  grounds,  when  his  meritorious  efforts  for 
the  division  of  the  diocese  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was 
able  to  hand  over  the  sceptre  of  Liverpool  to  other  and  more  con¬ 
genial,  if  not  abler  or  wiser,  hands.  We  have  heard  in  bygone 
dajs  of  a  grand  religious  function — sit  venia  verbo— at  a  leading 
Liverpool  church,  when  some  critical  election  question  was  at 
stake,  where  the  officiating  clergy,  albeit  vehement  anti-ritual¬ 
ists,  appeared  in  orange-coloured  stoles  over  their  surplices.  Dr. 
Jacobson  could  not  find  the  driving  of  such  a  team  very  pleasant 
work.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  not  unjustly,  that  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  diocese  the  distinction,  coveted  by  nations,  of  an 
uneventful  history.  He  administered  it  with  tact,  justice,  and 
discretion,  and  always  remembered,  what  some  of  his  episcopal 
brethren  have  almost  made  a  boast  of  forgetting,  that  he  was  the 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  and  not  of  any  one  party  in  it.  He 
was  not  a  remarkable  preacher,  nor  did  his  tastes  or  aptitudes 
specially  fit  him  for  playing  the  part  of  a  “  bishop  of  society,”  and 
he  had  not  therefore  the  same  opportunities  of  attracting  public 
notice  as  some  prelates,  living  and  departed,  whose  names  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  ;  nor  probably  did  he  desire  it.  In  a 
good  sense  of  the  word  he  might  be  termed  an  old-fashioned 
bishop,  but  an  otiose  and  simply  ornamental  bishop  he  was  not. 
He  was  zealous  and  laborious  in  discharging  his  diocesan  duties, 
as  loug  as  health  and  strength  remained  to  him,  and  when  he  found 
his  powers  beginning  to  fail  him  he  resigned  the  See  ;  it  was  said 
to  be  only  through  the  urgent  advice  of  those  whose  judgment  he 
felt  bound  to  respect  that  he  did  not  resign  it  sooner.  Alike  as 
tutor,  as  professor,  and  as  bishop,  if  not  a  brilliant  he  was  a  strictly 
upright  and  conscientious  worker,  and  he  did  his  work  well.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  men  living  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 

We  remarked  just  now  that  Bishop  Jacobson  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  learned  man,  and  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that 
the  list  of  his  published  works,  though  not  an  unimportant, 
should  be  a  comparatively  short,  one.  It  was  a  standing  joke 
at  Oxford  some  thirty  years  ago  that  a  study,  or  even  bare 
perusal,  of  the  portentous  catalogue  of  works  recommended  in  the 
closing  lecture  of  his  course  to  intending  candidates  for  holy 
orders  would  occupy  an  average  lifetime.  Perhaps  his  catalogue 
was  designed  rather  for  reference  than  for  actual  reading ;  it  is 
Certain  at  all  events  that  he  would  not  have  recommended  to 
others  books  of  which  he  did  not  himself  possess  some  real 
knowledge.  And  his  own  publications  indicate  studies  of  a 
varied,  and  in  some  cases — as  e.g.  in  his  editions  of  Dean  Nowell’s 
•Catecldsmus  and  Bishop  Sanderson’s  collected  works — of  an  un¬ 
usual  kind.  Without  the  wide  learning  or  the  ready  pen  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  may  be  said  to  have  represented  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  type  of  traditional  Anglican  orthodoxy.  He  was 
not,  like  his  successor,  a  profound  ecclesiastical  historian,  but 
to  him  Christianity,  and  the  Anglican  form  of  it,  was  essen¬ 
tially  an  historical  religion.  And  if  in  his  edition  of  the  Patras 
Ajjostolici  he  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  longer  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  latest  and  not  least  competent 
German  authority  on  the  subject,  Professor  Funk  of  Tubingen, 
argues  in  a  recently  published  work  with  much  force  for  the 
same  conclusion.  With  the  exception  of  Sermons,  Charges,  and 
Speeches,  Dr.  Jacobson's  literary  activity  came  to  an  end  on  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  and  this  was  no  doubt  inevitable.  It 
is  matter  of  regret,  but  not  of  reproach,  that,  for  all  but  men  of 
very  exceptional  versatility  and  energy  of  mind,  the  exigencies  of 
•episcopal  work  in  a  modern  diocese  leave  no  leisure  or  available 
capacity  for  studious  toil.  The  days  when  a  bishop  could  excuse 
himself  from  preaching  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church  because  “  he 
made  a  rule  of  delivering  only  one  sermon  a  year,  and  that  was  already 
bespoken,”  though  not  really  so  very  remote  in  date,  seem  to  have 
faded  into  an  almost  antediluvian  distance,  and  nobody  who 
wishes  well  to  the  Church  can  desire  to  recall  them.  Nor  is 
any  modern  bishop  likely  to  recall  the  example  of  Dr.  Jacobson’s 
predecessor  at  Chester,  of  whom  his  clergy  said  that  nobody  could 
be  kinder  or  more  considerate,  when  they  met  him,  but  that  he 
made  it  an  absolute  rule  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
answer  any  of  their  letters.  But  if  a  learned  episcopate  is  a 
thing  to  be  coveted,  our  bishops  must  acquire  their  learning 
before  they  are  invested  with  the  mitre.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  is  the  custom  for  every  bishop  at  a  Coun¬ 
cil  to  be  attended  by  his  “  theologian,”  whom  he  consults  on 
questions  of  abstract  knowledge;  and  this,  we  presume,  means 


that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  a  learned  theologian  himself. 
Those  English  bishops  who  have  not  enjoyed,  or  have  not  utilized, 
■  the  opportunity  of  theological  study  before  their  elevation  might 
profitably  take  a  hint  in  this  respect  from  the  usage  of  their 
Roman  brethren.  If  they  cannot  themselves  be  great  divines, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  surrounding  themselves  with 
chaplains  who  are.  But  it  is  even  more  important  that  a 
prelate,  like  Bishop  Jacobson,  of  scholarly  tastes  and  antecedents, 
should  have  the  courage  and  vigour  to  emulate  Bishop  Jacobson’s 
single-minded  and  persevering  self-devotion  to  the  active  duties  of 
a  career  which  must  be  to  some  extent  uncongenial  to  them. 
Learning  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  bishop,  and  that  some  bishops 
at  least  should  possess  it  is  indispensable.  But  still,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  he  should,  like  the  late  Bishop  of  Chester, 
never  forget  that  his  success  in  the  due  administration  of  his  high 
and  responsible  office  depends  mainly  on  dealing  wisely,  not  with 
books,  but  with  men. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

IN  commenting  on  the  first  night’s  performance  of  Twelfth  Night 
at  the  Lyceum  we  expressed  a  belief  that,  as  the  various 
players  became  more  used  to  their  characters,  the  complexion  of 
the  performance  would  change,  and  a  hope  that,  the  Malvolio  of 
Mr.  Irving  would  in  time  become  as  good  throughout  as  it  already 
was  in  one  scene.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  neither  the  belief  nor 
the  hope  was  ill  founded.  The  whole  play  now  goes  far  more 
brightly  and  lightly  than  at  first ;  it  has  much  more  the  aspect  of 
pure  fantasy  which  is  implied  in  its  second  title,  and  of  which 
the  preservation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  success  as  a 
stage-play.  All  the  players  now  seem  more  in  accord  with  the 
beautiful  and  fanciful  setting  provided  for  the  piece.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  will  ever  become  an  ideal 
Olivia,  that  Mr.  David  Fisher  will  ever  show  Sir  Toby  for  the 
man  he  was,  or  that  Mr.  Oalhaem,  with  all  his  pains,  will  come 
near  to  understanding  the  excellent  fooling  of  the  Clown.  Feste 
is  perhaps  the  very  finest  of  those  characters  that  seem  a  stu¬ 
pendous  nuisance  to  the  arch-critic  who  has  found  Shakspeare 
unable  to  write  a  play  fit  for  a  nineteenth-century  audience.  The 
actor  who  would  undertake  such  a  part  with  success  needs  several 
qualities  which  Mr.  Calhaem  does  not  possess,  and  it  seems 
hard  upon  him  that  he  should  have  to  struggle  with  the 
character.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  each  of  the  players  just 
named  has  improved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wyatt’s  clever 
acting  as  Sir  Andrew  has  gained  firmness  and  lightness  of  touch. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Viola  is  from  beginning  to  end  as  bright, 
tender,  and  poetical  a  piece  of  acting  as  one  can  wish  to  see.  This 
singularly  charming  and  singularly  difficult  part  can  never  have 
been  better  played.  Miss  Terry  still  delivers  the  words  “I  am  the 
man”  with  a  most  captivating  laugh  and  assumption  for  a  moment  of  a 
mannish  walk.  But  she  now  gives  to  the  subsequent  words 
“  poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream,”  precisely  the  touch  of 
pathos  which  on  the  first  night  we  missed. 

Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio  has  suffered  a  most  welcome  change  in 
various  particulars,  the  most  important  of  which  is  in  Malvolio’s 
bearing  in  the  dark  room.  At  first  the  impression  produced  by 
this  scene  was  absolutely  painful,  and,  as  we  said,  turned 
the  comedy  to  bastard  tragedy.  Now  Malvolio  bears  him¬ 
self  like  a  man,  and  the  humour  of  the  scene  is  no  longer 
obscured  by  a  disagreeable  scene  of  his  ill-usage.  He  stands 
up  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  false  Sir  Topas,  and  he 
delivers  the  reply  about  the  soul  with  a  kind  of  fantastic 
grandeur  which  accords  well  with  the  character  and  the  speech. 
So  in  the  earlier  scenes  the  overladen  austerity  has  disappeared  ; 
the  Steward  is  “  sometimes  a  kind  of  Puritan,”  but  he  is  not 
that  only  and  always ;  and  he  now  rebukes  with  exaggerated 
dignity,  instead  of  fiercely  menacing,  the  noisy  roysterers,  The 
whole  part  is,  in  short,  far  better  composed,  and  the  concluding 
speech  is  far  less  melodramatic  than  it  was.  In  fact,  Mr.  Irving’s 
Malvolio  as  now  played  can  scarce  disappoint  even  the  high  expec¬ 
tations  at  first  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was  going  to 
undertake  the  part. 


BANKS  AND  PANICS. 

THE  policy  pursued  by  the  banks  forming  the  Clearing  Housa 
Association  of  New  York  since  the  panic  in  that  city  a 
couple  of  months  ago  has  had  so  much  influence  upon  business  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  it  is  worth  a  little  more  attention 
than  it  has  received.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that,  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  the  United  States,  each  State  had  its  own 
banking  law,  in  accordance  with  which  the  banks  of  the  State 
were  constituted.  Shortly  after  hostilities  began,  however,  Mr. 
Chase,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  took  advantage 
of  the  financial  breakdown  that  occurred  to  introduce  a  new 
banking  system.  His  real  object,  was  to  establish  a  market  fer¬ 
tile  great  loans  he  was  about  to  issue  ;  but  he  secured  incidentally 
two  other  important  advantages.  He  established  one  uniform 
banking  law  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  and  he  at  tha 
same  time  introduced  a  uniform  note  circulation.  The  banking 
law  then  passed,  among  other  things,  provides  that  each  bank 
shall  always  maintain  a  reserve  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  net  de¬ 
posits  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  authorizes  the  banks  of  the  interior 
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to  keep  part  of  these  reserves  with  the  banks  in  certain  specified 
cities,  New  York  being  the  chief  one  ;  and  in  New  York,  indeed, 
which  is  the  banking  as  well  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Union,  the  bulk  of  the  reserves  of  all  the  other  banks  are  kept. 
The  result  is  that  the  banks  forming  the  Clearing  House  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  stand  towards  the  other  banks  of  the  Union 
in  pretty  much  the  same  relation  as  the  Bank  of  England  stands 
to  the  other  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom — in  other  words,  the 
New  York  Associated  Banks  hold  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole 
United  States.  It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  any  action 
taken  by  these  banks  has  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the  money 
market  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Now  these  banks, 
during  the  period  of  speculation  that  began  in  1879,  lent  largely 
to  speculators,  as  did  the  other  banks  of  the  country,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  lend  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  although  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  for  at  least  eighteen  months  previously  that  a  crisis 
was  coming.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,  gold  was  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  New  York,  with  the  result  that  the  reserves 
held  by  the  Associated  Banks  were  so  greatly  diminished  that  these 
banks  got  alarmed.  They  began,  therefore,  at  first  very  cautiously, 
but  afterwards  more  stringently,  to  call  in  loans  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  made  them.  The  repayments,  however,  did  not  come  in 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  maintain  the  reserves,  and  at  last  the 
banks  had  to  adopt  such  rigorous  measures  as  contributed  very 
powerfully  to  cause  the  panic  in  May  last.  For  this  there  is  little 
blame  to  be  attributed  to  the  banks.  The  law  requires  them  to 
keep  a  certain  proportion  of  reserve,  and  it  was  their  duty,  of 
course,  to  obey  the  law,  however  disastrous  might  be  the  effect 
upon  the  business  community.  But  they  have  continued  to  call  in 
their  loans  long  after  they  have  replenished  their  reserves,  and, 
indeed,  they  have  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  end  of  last  week, 
although  their  reserves  u«|w  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  hitherto 
been.  Whether  their  persistence  in  this  policy  is  dictated  by  mere 
apprehension  or  by  any  other  motive,  it  is  undoubtedly  unwise. 
Between  the  middle  of  March,  when  their  loans  amounted  to 
70^  millions  sterling,  the  highest  they  had  ever  reached  and  the 
eve  of  the  panic,  the  total  reduction  of  the  loans  effected  by 
the  banks  was  only  about  3J  millions  sterling,  or  about  5  per 
eent.  Since  the  iotli  of  May,  however,  they  have  reduced  their 
loans  about  8 J  millions  sterling,  or  over  13  per  cent.  Since  the 
panic,  that  is,  they  have  reduced  the  accommodation  they  give 
to  their  customers  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  immediately 
before  the  panic  occurred.  It  is  little  wonder  in  such  a  state  of 
things  that  fears  should  have  been  kept  alive  that  a  crisis  would 
again  occur,  and  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
nearly  every  railroad  magnate  in  the  country  has  been  reported  at 
■one  time  or  another  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  while 
rumours  have  also  circulated  that  several  of  the  greatest  trading 
houses  in  the  country  were  on  the  verge  of  suspension. 

The  question  raised  by  this  policy  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Banks  is  of  general  interest.  Panics  occur  every  now  and  then 
all  over  the  world.  Quite  recently  we  have  had  one  in  Paris  and 
another  in  New  York,  and  doubtless  we  shall  have  others  by- 
atid-bye  elsewhere.  It  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  therefore,  that 
the  question  should  be  clearly  settled  :  What  policy  should 
banks  adopt  -when  a  country  is  passing  through  a  great  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  P  If  a  clear  distinction  could  be  made  between  specu¬ 
lators  and  legitimate  traders,  there  might  be  very  little  regret 
entertained  if  the  speculators  were  all  ruined.  But  since  no  such 
distinction  can  be  made,  and  since,  in  fact,  the  best  interests  of  a 
country  are  as  likely  to  suffer  as  any  other  in  the  case  of  a  great 
crisis,  the  matter  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  legitimate  trade. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  banks  themselves  con¬ 
tribute  as  powerfully  to  speculation  as  the  individuals  who  are 
denounced  as  speculators.  Speculators  hardly  ever  are  able  to 
carry  on  their  speculations  without  large  loans  from  banks,  and 
the  banks  do  not  make  these  loans  without  being  well  aware  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  needed.  Without  the  assistance 
of  banks,  then,  there  could  be  no  speculation  ;  and  it  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  that,  since  they  are  partially  the  cause  of  speculation, 
they  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  action  when 
the  results  of  the  speculation  make  themselves  felt.  But  the 
main  question,  after  all,  is,  What  policy  would  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial  ?  It.  is  clear  that  such  a  policy  as  is  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  New  YTork  Associated  Banks  is  highly  dangerous.  All 
trade  of  every  kind  is  to  some  extent  carried  on  by  means  of 
credit.  Traders  reckon  upon  receiving  accommodation  from  their 
bankers,  and  in  ordinary  times  they  are  justified  in  so  reckon¬ 
ing.  When,  therefore,  this  accommodation  is  refused  to  them  to 
any  large  extent,  there  is  extreme  danger  that  a  grave  disaster 
may  occur,  and  that  trade  may  be  disorganized  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  In  the  nature  of  things,  people  who  are  engaged  in  trade 
employ  their  money  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  immediately 
meet  all  their  liabilities.  Trade  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  time  will  be  given  to  carry  out  the  transactions  entered  upon, 
and  consequently  that  all  demands  for  which  traders  are  liable 
will  not  come  upon  them  at  once.  If,  therefore,  banks  generally 
were  to  pursue  the  policy  which  the  New  York  banks  have  been 
pursuing,  and  were  to  call  upon  their  debtors  to  repay  them  the 
advances  made,  the  debtors  would  be  unable  to  comply,  and  there 
would  be  general  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  banks  themselves 
would  suffer  as  severely  as  othei’3.  This  has  not  happened  in  New 
York,  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  nearly  as  many  failures  as  might 
have  been  expected,  because  there  are  numerous  foreign  banks 
acting  in  the  City.  The  Canadian  bankers  it  is  understood  have 
transmitted  to  New  York  immense  sums,  and  have  thus  enabled 


I  the  cust  omers  of  the  associated  banks  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them,  and  agents  of  great  European  houses  have  done  likewise. 

|  If  for  any  reason  the  Canadian  and  European  houses  had  been 
obliged  to  withhold  accommodation  from  New  York,  and  if  the 
associated  banks  had  done  as  they  have  been  doing,  the  panic 
|  would  have  been  renewed,  and  in  a  much  more  intense  form 
I  than  it  assumed  in  May.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  it  is 
well  established  by  experience.  Here,  in  London,  we  have  had 
so  many  crises  that  how  to  deal  with  them  is  now  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  is  found  that  liberal  lending  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
them  to  a  stop.  At  the  time  of  the  Overend  Gurney  failure  the 
City  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  until  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
was  suspended ;  but  the  instant  that  was  done  all  alarm  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  City  resumed  its  ordinary  quiet  demeanour,  simply 
because  it  was  then  understood  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
ready  to  lend  to  any  amount  to  those  who  had  sufficient  security 
to  offer.  The  real  cause  of  the  panic  was  the  fear  that,  when  occa¬ 
sion  arose,  accommodation  could  not  be  given  even  to  those  who 
had  sufficient  security  to  offer. 

That  a  liberal  policy  towards  their  customers  is  the  one  best 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  a  crisis  is  obvious  enough  on  a 
moment’s  consideration.  Crises  and  panics  originate  in  distrust. 
Everybody  fears  that  everybody  else  is  unable  to  meet  his 
obligations,  and  each  one  fears  also  that,  if  he  himself  require.? 
accommodation,  he  will  not  get  it  readily.  If,  then,  the  banks  treat 
all  their  customers  in  a  liberal  manner,  if  they  do  not  press  them 
for  repayment,  and  if  they  meet  their  demands  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  readiness,  these  fears  gradually  pass  away  and  the 
normal  condition  of  things  returns.  But  the  policy  is  also  the 
best  for  the  banks  themselves.  Banks  are  only  auxiliaries  to  trade, 
and  cannot  prosper  in  the  long  run  if  trade  is  not  prosperous.  If,  then, 
they  act  so  as  to  intensify  distrust  and  precipitate  failures,  they 
create  a  feeling  which  reacts  upon  themselves.  This  is  very  clearly 
brought  out  in  a  statement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clearing 
House  Banks  in  New  York  last  month.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  the  Metropolitan  Bank  applied  to  the  Association  for  help  it 
was  found  that  it  owed  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  banks  of 
the  interior.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to  close  its  doors  these  banks 
would  have  lost  their  reserves  for  the  time  being.  A  run,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  would  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  they  would  have  all 
suspended.  The  alarm  would  have  spread  to  other  country  banks, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
country  banks  throughout  the  United  States  upon  the  New  York 
banks  for  the  repayment  of  their  deposits.  The  New  York  banks 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  have  repaid  all,  and  there 
j  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  an  utter  collapse  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  country.  The  danger  was  averted  by 
the  Association  taking  over  the  assets  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank 
and  paying  out  its  deposits  immediately.  If,  then,  the  banks 
in  any  case  pursue  a  policy  which  precipitates  panic,  they  cause 
a  run  to  be  made  upon  themselves,  in  which  certainly  some  of 
them  will  succumb.  And  as  a  liberal  policy  is  thus  the  wisest 
for  the  time,  both  as  regards  the  community  and  the  banks  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  the  most  likely  in  the  long  run  to  keep  speculation 
within  moderate  limits.  As  already  observed,  speculation  is  only 
possible  with  the  assistance  of  the  banks,  and  when  the  banks  find 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  have  to  take  the  risks  of  the 
speculation  which  they  encourage,  they  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  keep  that  speculation  within  such  limits  as  will  make 
their  risks  not  too  great.  In  the  best  interests  of  trade,  then,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  liberal  policy  in  cases  of  crises  should  be  enforced 
upon  banks  by  public  opinion.  In  New  York  such  a  policy  is  not 
always  possible,  because,  as  stated  above,  the  law  requires  a 
certain  reserve  to  be  kept,  and  when  the  limit  is  reached,  the 
banks  must  stop  lending.  A  grave  disaster  some  day  may  be 
looked  for,  if  the  law  is  not  changed.  A  reserve  is  built  up  for 
use  in  an  emergency.  But  the  American  law  requires  the  reserve 
to  be  kept,  whatever  the  emergency  may  be.  Our  own  Bank 
Charter  Act  in  times  of  crisis  is  found  unworkable,  and  has  to  be 
broken  by  the  Government,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  unreasonable 
as  the  American  law. 


REVIEWS. 


IRISH  MYTHICAL  HISTORY.* 

t CONCERNING  the  mythical  history  of  Ireland,  the  fabulous 
>  invasions  and  migrations,  the  heroes  and  the  kings,  most  of 
us  know  about  as  much  as  Barry  Lyndon.  “  When,  for  instance, 
I  spoke  of  my  descent,  ‘From  which  race  of  kings?’  said  he. 
‘  Oh  !  ’  said  I,  ‘  from  the  old  ancient  kings  of  all.’  1  What  1 
can  you  trace  your  origin  to  the  sons  of  Japhet  ?  ’  ‘  Faith,  I 
can,’  answered  I,  ‘  and  farther  too — to  Nebuchadnezzar  if  you 
like.’  ‘  I  see,’  said  the  candidate,  smiling,  ‘  that  you  look  upon 
those  legends  with  incredulity.  These  Partholans  and  Nemedians 
of  whom  your  writers  fondly  make  mention  cannot  be  authenti¬ 
cally  vouched  for  iu  history.’  ” 

M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville  attempts  to  reduce  these  Partholans 
and  Nemedians,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Dauaan,  and  the  Fomorfi,  and 
i  all  the  rest  of  them  to  their  just  proportions.  The -effect  produced 
by  his  book  is  very  singular.  Ail  myths  are  puzzle-headed 

*  Le  Cycle  Mythologlque  Jr  landau.  Par  11.  d’Arbois  do  Jubainville. 
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narratives,  but  not  even  the  most  drivelling  fancy  of  the  Aryans 
of  India  ever  produced  anything  more  confused  than  the  myths  of 
Ireland.  Into  this  chaos  comes  M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  with 
his  clear  French  intellect,  his  lucid  statement,  his  perfect  cock 
sureness,  and  he  disengages  the  knotted  mass  as  patience  and 
temper  will  disengage  a  fine  tangled  casting-line.  We  can¬ 
not  always  agree  with  M.  de  Jubainville;  his  method  re¬ 
minds  one  too  much  of  that  comparative  mythology  which  “is 
so  called  because  it  never  compares  things,”  as  M.  Gaidoz  has 
been  saying  in  Mclusine ;  the  mythology  which  shuts  itself  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  “  Aryan  race.”  M.  de  Jubainville  appears 
to  think  that  the  resemblance  between  the  historic  myths  of 
the  Irish  and  the  Greeks  is  the  result  of  a  primitive  com¬ 
munity  of  origin ;  is  a  survival  from  days  when  Celts  and 
Hellenes  had  not  yet  separated  on  their  different  paths.  It  may 
he  so,  hut  historic  myths  like  these  about  the  successive  races, 
and  their  wars,  and  extinctions,  are  common  to  all  people — to  Peru¬ 
vians,  lied  Indians,  Africans,  Australians,  and  what  not.  The 
early  human  family,  when  it  begins  to  speculate  on  the  past, 
always  fills  the  blank  of  knowledge  with  the  conception  of  an 
original  Titanic  race.  That  race  is  often  fabled,  like  "the  Tuatha 
de  Danaan  in  Ireland,  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  (as  in 
Australia),  or  to  have  migrated  from  a  land  which  is  now  the 
home  of  the  dead — as  in  the  South  Sea  Islands — like  the  Irish 
Fomorth  The  original  race  has  disappeared.  The  question  rises, 
what  has  become  of  it  ?  Perhaps  it  was  swept  off  the  earth  by  the 
gods  ;  or  it  failed  to  harmonize  with  its  environment.  Or  it  was 
destroyed  in  battle,  or  by  pestilence  or  deluge.  Or  it  withdrew  in 
anger  at  the  iniquities  of  men.  In  the  last  case  the  members  of  the 
primitive  race  still  haunt  the  world  in  the  form  of  birds ;  this  is 
common  to  Australian  and  to  Irish  myth.  “  Quand  les  dieux  se 
rendent  visibles,  la  forme  qu'ils  revetent  est  souvent  celle  d’oiseaux,” 
says  M.  de  Jubainville,  speaking  of  Ireland.  The  father  of  the  famed 
hero  of  Ireland,  Conaire,  was  a  bird;  and  Conaire,  just  like  any 
Australian  black  fellow  of  to-day,  was  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the 
flesh  of  birds,  his  ancestors.  The  King  of  the  Birds  said  to 
Mesbuachala,  “Thou  shalt  he  pregnant  by  me,  and  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  that  son  shall  not  kill  birds,  and  Conaire 
shall  he  his  name  ”  (prelude  to  tale  of  “  Brudin  da  Derga”). 

It  commonly  happens  that  the  early  historic-mythopocic  fancy 
invents  several  of  these  imaginary  races  to  fill  the  blank  between 
the  beginning  of  things  and  the  commencement  of  recorded  ex¬ 
perience.  Given  the  races,  they  must  have  their  history;  and 
what  can  that  history  consist  of  except  wars  among  themselves  ? 
Often  the  dualistic  principle  comes  in ;  one  of  the  supernatural 
races  represents  good,  the  other  evil— hence  come  Gods  and 
Titans,  Devas  and  Asuras,  and,  in  Ireland,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan 
and  the  Fomord.  All  this  seems  plain  sailing  to  the  student  who 
has  compared  the  myths  of  most  known  races,  and  who  has  found 
these  operations  of  the  human  fancy  much  alike  all  the  world 
over.  But,  as  M.  de  Jubainville  very  clearly  demonstrates,  Irish 
mythical  history  is  doubly  and  trebly  confused  because  it  bas  come 
through  a  period  of  Christian  and  a  period  of  pedantic  and 
would-be  learned  euhemerism.  The  earliest  catalogue  of  the 
Irish  epics  we  have,  according  to  M.  de  Jubainville,  dates  from  the 
eighth  century  of  our  era.  The  legends  of  that  date,  where  traces 
of  them  remain,  are  pretty  frankly  and  intelligibly  pagan.  There 
was  already  beginning,  however,  the  tendency  to  place  the  old 
myths  under  the  protection  of  Christian  saints,  and  it  became 
customary  to  hitch  the  heroic  genealogies  on  to  the  Scriptural 
genealogies  in  Genesis.  Still  later  a  little  learning  proved  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  the  myths,  already  euhemerized  in  a 
Christian  sense,  were  connected  with  fancied  migrations  of  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Scots  from  Spain,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time 
doublets,  as  M.  de  Jubainville  calls  them,  of  the  ancient  heroic 
figures  were  invented,  and  the  old  tales  were  told  about  characters 
with  new  names.  Through  these  jungles  of  pedantry,  superstition, 
pride  of  race,  and  early  mythical  fancy,  M.  de  Jubainville  guides 
us  with  extraordinary  skill.  We  may  think  several  of  his  com¬ 
parisons  between  Greek  and  Irish  myths  hasty.  We  may  wish  he 
would  refer  to  the  Vedas  rather  than  to  M.  Bergaigne's  book 
about  the  Vedas.  We  may  regret  the  confidence  which  induces 
him  to  call  Odysseus  a  solar  hero  (he  is  no  more  a  solar  hero  than 
Mr.  Max  Muller),  and  to  lay  it  down  dogmatically  that  ITermes 
is  the  Dawn.  Most  of  the  mythologists  who  resolve  all  deities 
into  elemental  phenomena  say  that  Hermes  is  the  wind.  In 
the  myths  he  is  really  an  anthropomorphic  deity,  the  herald 
of  the  Gods,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  vowing  that  be  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Wind  or  emphatically  le  crepuscule.  M.  de  Jubainville 
is  equally  dogmatic  about  Cronus,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Yama  and  Varuna,  and  Tvashtri  as  an  original  paternal  god 
of  darkness,  and,  later,  as  a  prince  of  the  dead.  These  com¬ 
parisons  appear  hasty,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cronus,  whom  the 
mythologists  confidently  interpret  in  some  nine  totally  different 
ways.  We  are  surprised,  too,  at  being  told  that  Tvashtri  is  the 
father  of  India.  But  while  all  this  admits  of  controversy,  or 
perhaps  scarcely  deserves  to  be  argued  about,  M.  de  Jubainville’s 
general  exposition  of  the  evolution  of  Irish  historic  myths  has, 
at  all  events,  the  value  of  perfect  clearness.  The  clue  can  always 
be  held  firmly  and  followed  unhesitatingly,  even  if  it  does  not 
lead  by  the  shortest  and  simplest  road  to  the  exit  from  the 
Labyrinth. 

There  are  three  great  Irish  cycles — I ,  the  Mythologic  cycle,  about 
the  origin  and  oldest  exploits  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  world;  2,  the  cycle  of  Conchobar  and  of  Cuchullaiu; 
3,  the  Ossianic  cycle.  These  three  melt  into  each  other,  but  here 


we  shall  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  first.  Ireland  has  had 
many  mythical  invasions  of  old  races,  invasions  so  ancient  that  the 
island  was  only  being  evolved  into  its  present  size  and  shape  when 
the  earliest  comers  landed.  First  came  Partholon,  then  Nemed, 
then  the  Fir  Bolg,  then  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  then  Miles, 
then  the  Milidce,  so  to  speak,  or  children  of  Miles,  then  “  the 
Piets  of  Thrace.”  M.  de  Jubainville  identifies  the  earlier  races 
with  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  races  of  Hesiod,  though  the 
order  of  arrival  is  different,  and  though,  in  our  opinion,  the 
analogies  are  less  close  than  M.  de  Jubainville  supposes.  To  his 
mind  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  (though  they  come  so  late  in  the  day) 
are  identical  with  the  ITesiodic  Golden  Race.  Like  the  race  of 
gold,  the  Tuatha,  after  their  disappearance  from  the  world,  go 
about  invisible,  sharing  in  the  joys  of  men,  and  behaving  as  bene¬ 
volent  demons.  The  people  of  Partholon,  who  were  remarkable 
for  extreme  stupidity,  answer  to  the  Silver  Race ;  while  the 
Fir  Bolg  pair  off  with  the  heroic  men  who  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Looked  at  as  expressions  of  that  dualism 
which  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  the  Solomon  Islands  or 
Iroquois  as  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  Tuatha,  Partholon,  and 
Nemed  represent  the  better  principle ;  while  the  Fomore  answer 
to  the  Titans  or  the  Asuras.  Bress,  Balar,  or  Tethra,  the  chief  of 
the  Fomore,  corresponds,  our  author  believes,  to  Cronus,  “  king  of 
the  dead  ;  father  of  gods.”  We  incline  to  think  that  the  functions 
of  Cronus  as  lord  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  Pindar  are  a  late 
element  in  his  myth.  Originally  he  was  a  dethroned,  degraded 
parent  of  a  rebellious  and  successful  dynasty.  The  more  civilized 
and  pious  fancy  of  later  ages  rescued  him  from  Tartarus,  and  the 
places  below  the  earth,  where  he  dwells  in  Homer :  regarded  him 
as  the  type  of  the  old  times — which,  of  course,  were  good  old 
times — and  made  him  patron  of  the  happy  and  heroic  dead. 
The  passage  in  Pindar  (01.  ii.)  is  quite  late  and  mystic  in  senti¬ 
ment,  probably  Pythagorean.  “Whosoever  have  been  of  good 
courage  to  the  abiding  stedfast  thrice  on  either  side  of  death, 
travel  the  road  of  Zeus  into  the  tower  of  Cronus;  there  round  the 
islands  of  the  Blest,  the  Ocean-breezes  blow,  and  golden  flowers  are 
glowing  ....  so  ordereth  Rhadamanthos’  just  decree,  whom  at 
his  own  right  hand  hath  ever  the  father  Cronus,  husband  of  Rhea, 
throned  above  all  worlds.”  The  resemblance  between  Cronus  and 
Yama,  “  the  first  of  men  who  died,”  is  exceedingly  shadowy,  and 
Varuna  has  nothing  to  do  with  Yama,  But  M.  de  Jubainville  has 
made  us  wander  far  from  Partholon. 

When  Partholon  came  to  Ireland,  the  isle  was  still  growing,, 
and  contained  but  one  plain,  Sen  Mag,  “  the  old  plain.”  Three 
other  plains  grew  in  the  time  of  the  children  of  Partholon.  His 
race  all  died  in  one  week ;  how,  then,  do  we  know  anything 
about  them?  The  Irish  foresaw  this  question,  and  invented 
a  reply,  in  the  legend  of  Tuan  Mac  Cairill.  Tuan  told  the 
tale  of  the  extinction  of  the  Partholonidoe,  adding,  “only  one 
man  survived.”  When  people  answered  “  Who  says  so  ?  ”  Tuan 
answered,  “Stranger,  I  was  that  man,”  and  further  discussion 
was  impossible.  We  have  the  tale  of  Tuan  in  a  Christian, 
form.  When  St.  Finnen  was  preaching  to  the  Irish,  he  heard 
of  a  pagan  chief  in  a  strong  castle,  made  friends  with  the 
chief,  and  learned  from  his  lips  all  the  past  history  of  the 
country.  The  chief  was  Tuan  Mac  Cairill.  He  had  survived 
all  the  Partholonidae,  and  all  the  Nemedid®,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  He  had  lived  through  many  metamorphoses;  for,  after 
being  a  roan,  he  became  a  stag,  a  boar,  a  vulture,  and  finally  a 
salmon.  In  liis  form  as  a  salmon,  and  a  mighty  big  fisb  too,  ho 
was  caught  by  a  king,  and  eaten  by  the  queen,  who  afterwards 
gave  binh  to  him  as  Tuan  Mac  Cairill.  Ail  this  the  disciple  of 
St.  Finnen  not  only  believed,  but  recorded ;  and  hence,  through 
the  fortunate  accident  of  the  survival  of  Tuan  Mac  Cairill,  we 
derive  that  authentic  history  of  Erin  which  is  the  delight  and 
pride  of  a  noble,  non-rent-paying,  and  dynamite-loving  people. 
Later  ages  Christianized  old  Tuan,  mixed  him  up  with  the 
Patriarchs,  made  him  outlive  Methuselah,  and  took  other  liberties 
with  authentic  history.  M.  de  Jubainville  leads  us  safely  through 
all  this  shadowy,  monster-haunted  land,  shows  us  how  the  “  Land 
of  the  Dead,”  whence  Nemed  came,  was  corrupted  into  Spain  by 
the  later  euhemeristic  chroniclers,  and,  in  short,  brings  daylight, 
order,  and  literary  criticism  into  the  jumbled  nonsense  of  priests 
and  hards  and  Irish  historians.  The  comparison  which  he  draws 
between  the  colouring  and  shape  which  the  Greek  and  Irish  genius 
respectively  gave  to  myths  fundamentally  identical  in  character  is 
very  interesting.  Ilis  discovery  that  Brian  is  originally  Brenos 
and  a  god,  should  make  this  a  proud  day  for  the  O'Briens,  and 
console  them  for  Mr.  Timothy  O’Brien’s  recent  failures  at  Lord’s. 
The  book  is  one  which  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  after  the  floods 
of  nonsense  which  have  been  poured  forth  by  Druids  of  every 
age  and  patriots  of  every  degree  of  ignorance  or  confused  learning. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

UNLIKE  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  Caucasian,  the  Haughty  Aristocrat, 
at  any  rate  for  purposes  of  fiction,  is  not  a  bit  played  out. 
True  it  is  that  he  is  no  longer  so  arrogantly  universal  as  in  the 
brave  days  of  old,  when  Bulwer  was  his  bard,  and  his  Jenkins  was 

*  Man  Proposes.  Bv  Mrs.  Alfred  Phillips.  3  vols.  London  •  Allen 
&  Co.  1884. 

Through  Dusty  Comers.  By  the  Author  of  “ Chums.”  3  vols.  London: 
Tinsley  Brothers.  1884. 

Giordano  Bruno.  By  C.  E.  Plumptre.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  & 
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Mrs.  Gore,  and  his  chronicler — his  Tupperian  chronicler — was  the 
noble  G.  P.  It.  James.  But  he  flourishes  still,  and  you  may  court 
his  companionship  whenever  you  please.  In  the  pages  of  Ouida, 
you  may  worship  him  yet.  Calm,  sardonic,  weary  ;  a  being  of  god¬ 
like  mould,  with  yellow  moustaches  and  several  establishments ; 
one  of  crime’s  dyspeptics,  a  monument  of  grandiose  yet  soul- 
destroying  vice,  he  has  charms  for  the  British  schoolgirl  even  now, 
when  Girton  is,  and  Newnham,  even  as  he  had  in  the  happy 
far-off  time,  when  Newnham  was  not,  and  Girton  was  but  a 
dream.  For  the  Lady  Novelist,  indeed,  his  attraction  remains 
perennial.  Give  her  but  a  Wicked  Marquis,  or  a  Deboshed  Duke, 
and  she  is  content.  It  is  said  that  every  woman  would  like,  an 
she  might,  to  marry  a  title.  It  is  certain  that,  after  marrying  a 
title,  there  is  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  writing  about  it. 
Birth,  breeding,  blue  blood  —  these  are  essentials.  Honesty, 
generosity,  an  acquaintance  with  the  ingenuous  arts,  a  passion 
for  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  an  enthusiasm  for  Wagner,  a  place  in  the 
Browning  Society,  all  the  qualities  that  make  life  worth  living — 
these  are  details,  and  may  be  omitted  or  not  as  the  writer  pleases. 
This,  at  all  events,  appears  to  he  the  conclusion  established  by  a 
perusal  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Phillips's  new  novel.  Boland  Austin,  the 
hero  of  Man  Proposes,  is,  it  is  true,  a  commoner.  lie  is  a  captain, 
however,  and  his  birth  and  breeding  are  such  that  he  is  capable 
on  the  slightest  provocation  of  behaving  like  the  Wickedest 
Marquis  iu  (iction.  In  the  “  sea-port  town  of  Ilillington,”  just  as 
he  is  on  the  point  of  embarking  with  his  regiment  for  India,  he  is 
stricken  with  fever.  He  is  transferred  from  barracks  to  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Sarah  Mullocks,  and  there  lie  is 
nursed  into  convalescence  by  Sarah's  daughter,  an  uncommon 
young  woman,  who  is  named  Ilagar,  and  has  a  pair  of  eyes 
“  peculiar  in  their  character,  as  if  at  some  time  or  other  they 
had  looked  upon  a  scene  of  sorrow,  that,  consciously  or  not,  had 
stamped  itself  into  their  expression.”  To  complete  her  signcde- 
ment,  it  must  he  noted  that  she  had  “  golden  brown  hair  ”  that 
“  curled  at  will  when  not  repressed,”  soft  red  lips,  a  “delicately 
moulded  ”  nose,  “  one  of  those  transparent  complexions  that  show 
quickly  by  the  ready  blush  the  feelings  she  would  gladly  hide,” 
and  “  a  pathos  of  expression  that  arrested  attention  ” ;  that  she 
had  read  much  in  Thomas-a-Kempis  and  A  Selection  from  the 
English  Classics  Purified  for  the  Use  of  Schools  (17S9) ;  that  she 
was  given  to  thinking  unutterable  thoughts  and  to  the  collection  of 
pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers;  that  she  had  communed 
deeply  with  “  an  unframed  print  of  the  Nativity  by  Correggio,” 
and,  albeit  “  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  artist,”  had  derived 
much  moral  benefit  from  her  communings  ;  that  she  wrote  a  good 
hand,  was  not  the  least  bit  like  her  mother  or  her  name, 
was  “  altogether  out  of  the  common,”  and  could  not  recall  “  with¬ 
out  a  dreamy  sense  of  pleasure  ”  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Sarah  that  “  one  day  she  would  be  a  lady.”  Now,  when  a 
lady  novelist  creates  a  heroine  like  ITagar  Mullocks,  and  a 
hero  like  Boland  Austin,  and  brings  them  together  in  seaside 
lodgings— he  the  Proud,  the  Strong,  the  Beautiful,  the  Military  ; 
she  the  Earnest,  the  Ladylike,  the  Mysterious  and  Uncommon 
— it  is  evident  that  she  does  so  of  set  purpose,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  has  got  to  come  of  it.  Something  does.  The  Captain 
is  very  ill  indeed.  But  Ilagar  is  on  her  mettle,  and  saves  his 
life.  “Had  another,”  says  her  eloquent  biographer,  “uninflu¬ 
enced  by  her  noble  purpose,  watched  in  her  stead  that  night,  he 
must  have  died  ;  but  a  secret  unconscious  enthusiasm  had  quickened 
her  perceptions  to  know  when  a  remedy  would  serve,  and  nourish¬ 
ment  give  strength.”  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  few  days 
Boland  is  restored  to  his  right  mind  ;  and  that  in  course  of  time, 
after  administering  a  certain  amount  of  ill-bred  and  vulgar  chaff, 
which  Ilagar  receives  with  becoming  indignation,  he  is  moved 
to  fall  iu  love  with  her  (hitherto  he  has  been  a  professional 
misogynist),  to  declare  his  intentions,  which  are  strictly  honour¬ 
able,  and  to  take  her  to  his  manly  bosom.  In  other  words,  he 
gives  her  mother  a  cheque  for  a  large  amount  in  return  for  a 
promise,  which  is  so  worded  that  Mrs.  Mullocks  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  that  she  and  Ilagar  are  never  to  meet  again ;  marries 

Ilagar  privately,  allowing  his  great  friend  Jasper  Drummond  to 
understand  that  he  is  merely  engaged  in  “  an  intrigue  ” ;  takes 
a  house  for  her  in  London,  “  fitted  up  with  perfect  taste,”  buys  her 
a  pug,  insists  that  her  clothes  shall  be  “  of  the  handsomest  descrip¬ 
tion,”  commands  her  not  to  speak  to  the  servants,  manages  the 
place  himself,  and  “  day  by  day  instils  some  lesson  of  conven¬ 
tionality  into  her,”  on  which  “  she  acts  with  loving  obedience 
to  please  him.”  She  is  not  allowed  to  go  out,  and  when  she  rather 
breaks  down  he  consoles  her  by  telling  her  “  you  are  my  hot¬ 
house  plant,  far  too  precious  in  my  eyes  for  exposure  of  any 

kind."  At  last,  being  iu  an  interesting  condition,  she  expresses  a 
wish  to  see  her  mother.  The  Captain  at  once  goes  mad  with  wrath, 
nagar,  of  course,  has  fits  ;  and,  after  a  long  illness,  through  which 
she  is  nursed  by  the  penitent  captain,  decides  to  remain  an  Austin, 
and  to  soothe  her  conscience  by  sending  her  poor  old  mother  all 
the  pin-money  she  can  spare.  For  a  moment  she  has  hated  and 
despised  the  gallant  Boland ;  but  he  comes  out  so  strong  as  a 
nurse,  and  savs  he  is  so  awfully  sorry  for  his  violence,  that  she 
forgives  him,  and  restores  her  heart  to  his  keeping  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  a  bedpost. 

This  terrific  drama  is  but  the  prologue.  An  interval  of  five 
years  is  supposed  to  elapse,  and  Ilagar  is  discovered  in  her  old 
quarters — none  the  fresher,  says  Mrs,  Phillips,  for  their  “  five 
years’  warfare  with  the  demon  Soot.”  This,  however,  i3  by  the 
way.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  Ilagar  is  the  mother  of 
a  girl  of  four — “  a  very  picture  of  a  child,  with  sunny  brown  hair, 


soft  brown  eyes,  and  a  smile  suggestive  of  witchery.”  Boland, 
his  loathing  of  the  Mullocks  connexion  as  great  and  gentleman¬ 
like  as  ever,  has  only  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife  to  his  friend 
Jasper  Drummond.  To  h:s  haughty  mother  and  his  well-bred 
aunts  and  the  desirable  heiresses  of  their  acquaintance  he  is  still  a 
Benedick  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  as  such  he 
improves  the  shining  hour.  The  hated  Mullocks  falling  ill,  Ilagar 
takes  advantage  of  his  absence  to  run  down  to  Ilillington.  Boland, 
the  preux  chevalier,  finds  out  her  treason,  dashes  down  after  her, 
assaults  her  violently  in  her  mother’s  front  parlour,  carries  off  her 
child  by  main  force  in  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  station  is  flung  with  his  otfspringout  of  the 
carriage,  and  falling  upon  her,  crushes  out  her  little  life.  After 
this  feat  he  becomes  insensible,  but  awakes,  of  course,  to  sincere 
repentance.  Meanwhile  the  Mullocks  has  departed  this  world, 
confessing  that  Ilagar  is  not  her  child,  but  somebody  else’s,  which 
somebody  turns  out  to  be  Boland’s  own  aunt. 

The  scenery  of  Through  Dusty  Corners  is  strictly  Oriental ;  its 
atmosphere  is  naval  and  consular  ;  its  personages  are  the  captains 
and  lieutenants,  the  interpreters  and  agents,  the  hardy  mariners 
and  the  free  and  beauteous  ladies,  who,  on  Britain's  service  and 
for  Britain’s  sake,  go  out  to  broil  at  Muscat,  and  stew  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  simmer  in  Euphrates,  the  great  river.  The  plot 
is,  on  the  whole,  unpleasant.  The  hero,  Captain  Norris,  B.N., 
has  in  former  years  seduced  a  certain  Julia  Manse.  After 
offering  marriage  and  suffering  rejection,  he  proceeds  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  charming  Edith  Elton,  and  to  take  it  into  his  thick 
but  manly  head  that  she  is  the  betrothed  of  his  first-lieutenant, 
Daymon.  Julia,  meanwhile,  espouses  Edith’s  uncle,  who  is 
British  Political  Agent  at  Muscat.  To  that  station  Norris  has 
been  ordered,  and  thither,  in  due  course,  Edith  is  drafted  also,  so> 
that  all  parties  to  the  affair  are  presently  face  to  face.  Julia,  who. 
has  taken  devoutly  to  whisky  and  soda,  would  like  nothing 
so  much  as  to  play  her  husband  false  with  Norris,  as  before  ; 
but  Norris,  for  all  his  failings,  is  a  good  fellow,  and  being 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Edith,  and  Elton's  trusted  friend,  con¬ 
trives  to  present  an  adamantine  front  to  Julia's  attack.  This 
exasperates  the  lady  greatly,  and,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
whisky  and  passion,  she  attempts  to  seduce  the  Persian  inter¬ 
preter,  Aboul  Mirza,  into  taking  her  husband's  life.  Aboul 
Mirza,  being  a  jealous  creature,  is  disposed  to  fall  in  with  Mrs. 
Elton’s  views  ;  but,  being  undeceived  by  the  Muscatee  doctor,  who. 
is  also  an  old  flame  of  the  lady's,  and  who  has  had  to  repel  an  assault 
on  his  virtue  to  the  same  end  as  that  she  makes  upon  the  Persian, 
he  changes  his  mind,  and  vows  revenge  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Elton,  at  last.,  falls  ill  at  Baghdad,  and  presently  dies.  Before  he 
dies,  however,  he  tells  Norris  that  he  knows  everything,  and 
makes  him  promise  to  marry  Julia  on  his  return  to  Muscat.  This. 
Norris,  for  all  his  repugnance,  is  fully  prepared  to  do ;  but  Aboul 
Mirza  saves  him  the  experience  by  stabbing  Julia  as  she  sleeps. 
The  proceeding,  albeit  a  little  violent,  clears  matters  up  com¬ 
pletely.  Norris  marries  Edith,  and  retires  from  the  service  forth¬ 
with  ;  and  everybody  lives  happy  ever  after.  Murder,  intemperance, 
incontinence,  mendacity,  are  not  the  most  cheerful  themes  in  the. 
world;  and  of  elements  like  these  the  intrigue  of  Through  Dusty 
Corners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  compacted.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
book  is  very  cheerful  reading.  The  author  writes  like  a  man,  and 
has  a  good  grip  of  his  personages  and  his  localities.  lie  indulges 
too  freely  in  the  production  of  mere  impressions  of  travel ;  but 
his  officers  and  seamen,  his  Arab  loafers  and  Persian  blackguards, 
his  consuls  and  consuls’  wives,  his  telegraph  clerks  aud  political 
agents  aud  ships’  doctors,  are  all  individual  and  lifelike,  and  are 
all  uncommonly  amusing.  There  is,  that  we  know  of,  no  better 
seaman  than  old  Blunt,  the  captain’s  coxswain,  out  of  Marryat ; 
and  though  his  creator’s  jokes  are  now  and  then  a  little  too  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  his  theory  of  literature  is  often  the  reverse  of  sound, 
yet  he  has  energy  and  freshness  aud  fun  enough  to  make  you 
forgive  him  all  his  faults,  and  remember  him  as  a  really  pleasant 
companion. 

Mr.  Plumptre’s  Giordano  Bruno  is  prodigiously  learned  and  pro¬ 
digiously  dull.  It  is  an  historical  novel  in  the  style  of  Bomola, 
which  in  its  turn  an  ingenious  Frenchman  has  described  as  “  a 
ponderous  idyll  in  the  manner  of  Tom  Jones."  Now  Romola,  with 
all  its  merits  (there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  despite  of  the  wicked, 
Bomola  ha3  merits),  Bomola  is  hardly  to  be  styled  light  literature. 
Of  course  George  Eliot  was  a  woman  of  genius,  and  wrote  nothing 
that — as  yet,  at  all  events — is  absolutely  uninteresting ;  so  that,, 
with  a  little  good  will,  and  a  great  deal  of  honest  effort,  Romolat 
even  to  the  sworn  student  of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Vicomte  de  Bragolonne,. 
is  not  altogether  impossible.  But  Mr.  Plumptre  is  not  George  Eliot ; 
and  the  difference  between  Bomola  and  Giordano  Bruno  is  the 
difference  between  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Plumptre.  Where  George. 
Eliot  is  profound,  Mr.  Plumptre  is  unfathomable;  where  George 
Eliot  is  tedious,  Mr.  Plumptre  is  unreadable;  where  George  Eliot 
is  creative,  Mr.  Plumptre  is  merely  scholarly;  where  George  Eliot 
is  admirable,  Mr.  Plumptre  is  simply  serious  and  respectable.  He 
has  done  his  best,  of  course.  He  has  wrestled  with  all  manner  of 
authorities ;  he  has  read  his  Bruuo  and  his  Castelnau  and  his 
Philip  Sidney  ;  be  has  consulted  with  Mr.  Garnett,  and  taken  Berti 
to  heart  and  Bartholomess  and  Toland  and  Baffaelle  Mariano, 
and  perused  “  with  some  advantage”  the  works  of  Mr.  Grosart; 
he  is  reflective,  didactic,  philosophical  in  no  mean  degree.  But 
ho  has  not  created  a  single  living  character,  nor  pictured  a 
single  moving  and  romantic  situation.  Ilis  Bruuo  is  but  a  vague 
and  sexless  shadow  ;  his  Mocenigo,  his  Paolo  Sarpi,  his  Henri 
Trois,  his  Catherine  de’  Medicis,  his  Castelnau  are  all  “  in  a 
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concatenation  according  ” ;  liis  account  of  Bruno’s  trial  and  his 
description  of  Bruno’s  death  are  no  more  thrilling  or  dramatic 
than  his  analysis  of  Bruno’s  philosophy.  As  a  biographer  he 
might  achieve  a  mcchs  d'estime ;  as  a  writer  of  fiction  he  can 
hardly  do  so.  “  Historical  tales,”  he  preludes,  “  are  of  two  de¬ 
scriptions.  One,  where  a  few  historical  characters  are  wrought  into 
a  story  that  is  otherwise  wholly  fictitious ;  the  other,  where  one 
or  two  fictitious  characters  are  interwoven  with  personages  and 
events  that  are  wholly  historical.  This  story  is  of  the  latter 
description.”  This  is  true  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  maybe  more 
briefly  and  pithily  put.  As  thus Historical  tales  are  of  two 
descriptions.  One  you  can  read  ;  the  other  you  can  not.  Giordano 
Bruno  is  not  of  the  former  description. 


TEE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.* 

KEATS  is  a  poet  particularly  suitable,  both  by  the  character 
of  his  work  and  from  the  bulk  of  it,  for  editing  handsomely 
in  a  single  volume ;  and  he  goes  conveniently  enough  into  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul’s  larger  Parchment  Series.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  has 
not  published  the  entire  poetical  remains,  as  Mr.  Forman  has  done 
in  his  recent  one-volume  edition ;  and  in  this  respect  his  book 
may  be  less  of  a  favourite  with  those  who  are  addicted  to  theo¬ 
retical  completeness.  The  dramatic  attempts,  however,  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  omitted  verse  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
regretted,  though  we  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  in  excluding  the  “  Cap  and  Bells.”  All  the 
smaller  posthumous  pieces  of  any  merit  are  given,  and  of  course 
the  whole  of  the  poems  that  Keats  himself  published  in  volume 
form.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  logical  mean  between 
a  selection  proper,  which  Mr.  Arnold  expressly  disclaims  attempt¬ 
ing,  and  a  complete  edition.  But  practically  everything  worth 
having  is  here.  The  book  is  also  well  printed  and  got  up, 
the  only  objection  possible  to  it  on  this  head  being  that  the 
etcher  of  the  frontispiece,  Mr.  S.  II.  Llewellyn,  cannot  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  his  execution  of  the  plate  from  Hilton’s  portrait. 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  original,  and  the  justice  it  does  to  Keats ;  but  we  should 
imagine  that  there  can  be  hardly  any  controversy  at  all  as  to  the 
justice  or  want  of  justice  which  Mr.  Llewellyn  has  done  to  the 
original. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  work  in  the  book,  which  is  considerable,  is 
naturally  that  part  of  it  which  calls  for  most  special  mention. 
There  are  no  notes,  but  there  are  some  sixty  pages  of  introductory 
matter,  containing  a  short  but  sufficient  account  of  the  principles 
of  text  constitution  adopted,  and  a  literary  introduction  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  The  line  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  adopted  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  distinctly  good  one,  and  his  remarks  in  following  it 
are  scholarly  and  really  critical.  He  has  attempted,  not  so  much 
a  complete  study  of  Keats,  as  a  study  on  some  points  about  Keats, 
and  especially  on  some  misconceptions  about  Keats,  his  cockneyism, 
his  affectations  of  language,  and  so  forth.  With  the  facts  at 
hand,  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  that 
Keats’s  knowledge  of  the  countiy  was  by  no  means  the  second¬ 
hand  and  unreal  knowledge  of  one  always  in  populous  cities  pent. 
And  he  has  with  very  great  patience,  and  much  more  valuable 
results  than  patience  spent  on  the  minuter  kind  of  poetical 
criticism  often  yields,  shown  that  many  passages  of  elaborate  de¬ 
scription,  however  little  the  context  may  seem  to  suggest  English 
scenery,  are  actual  sketches,  and  very  careful  sketches,  of  things  and 
scenes  which  Keats  must  have  seen,  and  historically  did  see,  with  his 
■own  eyes.  Mr.  Arnold  lays  stress  on  the  ample  and  remarkably  true 
knowledge  of  hill  scenery  which  his  tours  to  the  Lakes  and  the 
Highlands  gave  Keats — one  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of 
the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  which  must  be  given  to,  and 
the  amount  of  workmanship  and  elaboration  which  can  be  con¬ 
tributed  by,  the  poetic  faculty.  Then  Mr.  Arnold  goes  on  to 
Keats’s  alleged  “  versification  of  Lempriere,”  and  again  shows 
triumphantly  enough  that  this  is  a  parallel  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  And,  lastly,  he  passes  to  the  poet’s  mannerisms  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  style,  and  shows  to  what  a  large  and  varied  study  of 
English  literature,  not  of  one  period,  but  of  almost  all,  they 
testify.  The  editor  makes  a  very  good  fight  for  his  author  against 
the  charge  of  affectation  in  solecism,  and  certainly  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  precedent  for  most  of  Keats’s  more  eccentric  forms  of  diction. 
But  perhaps  he  a  little  overlooks  the  fact  that,  whereas  most 
of  the  authors  whom  Keats  followed  had  but  one  or  two 
of  these  pet  tricks,  the  author  of  Endymion  adopted  scores  of  them, 
with  an  effect  by  no  means  always  good.  Only  a  very  few  very 
dull  people,  and  still  fewer  paradoxers  a  outrance,  are  likely  nowa¬ 
days  to  undervalue  Keats.  But  only  very  inconsiderate  wor¬ 
shippers  can  overlook  the  fact  that  he,  more  than  any  one  else, 
introduced,  or  reintroduced,  into  poetry  the  quality  of  elaborate 
literary  preciousness,  which  has  no  doubt  given  us  some  very 
exquisite  work  since,  but  which  has  also  given  us  a  vast  amount 
of  work  that  is  quite  intolerable.  Few  estimates  of  the  criticism 
which  Keats,  Shelley,  and  the  present  Laureate  met  with  at  their 
first  appearance  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  stroDg  and  far 
from  unwholesome  distaste  which  this  quality  of  preciousness 
excited  in  censors  trained  to  classical  simplicity  of  form  and 
ornament. 

We  are,  however,  wandering  away  from  Mr.  Arnold.  His  own 
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critical  remarks  are  quite  free  from  any  tendency  to  gush,  which 
tendency  indeed  is  but  rarely  found  in  conjunction  with  know¬ 
ledge  so  accurate,  so  wide,  and  so  well  arranged  as  he  evidently 
possesses  in  regard  to  literature.  The  task  which  he  had  before 
him  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  he  has  discharged  it  very  well, 
though  we  may  reserve  the  point  whether  it  was  entirely  well 
judged  to  produce  an  edition  which  is  at  once  a  selection  and 
not  a  selection,  a  collection  and  not  a  complete  collection. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES.* 

C~  ONSIDERABLE  excitement  has  been  recently  caused  in  the 
theological  world  by  the  publication  of  what  professes  to 
be,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  substantially  is,  the  long-lost 
apocryphal  book  known  to  the  early  Church  as  the  “  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles.”  The  darkness  which  enshrouds  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century  is  so 
dense,  and  the  literary  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  that  period  are  so  scanty  and  so  fragmentary,  that  the  value 
of  any  genuine  document  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
And  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  before  us,  as  well  as  of  its 
early  date,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  We  do  not,  it  is 
true,  regard  it  as  presenting  to  us  the  “Teaching  of  the  Apostles” 
in  its  original  form.  It  rather  belongs  to  the  class  of  recensions  of 
that  document  which,  with  interpolations  and  additions  of  more 
or  less  extent,  we  have  long  had,  without  knowing  it,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  so-called 
“  Apostolical  Constitutions,”  and  in  the  more  recently  published 
“  Epitome  of  the  Appointments  of  the  Holy  Apostles,”  otherwise 
known  as  the  “Constitutions  delivered  by  Clement.”  All  these 
works  are  evidently  based  on  one  and  the  same  original,  which 
was  probably  delivered  orally  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens, 
large  portions  of  which  they  reproduce  in  identically  the  same 
words,  or  with  very  slight  variations.  And  of  these  recensions  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  that  recently  given  to  the  world  is  the 
earliest,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable.  It  bears  its  primitive 
date  in  every  line.  Its  very  deficiencies  prove  it.  The  ignorance 
displayed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  New  "Testament,  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  being  the  only  one  of  which  the  writer  makes  much 
use,  with  some  few  references  to  that  of  St.  Luke  (if,  indeed,  the 
quotations  are  not  rather  from  the  oral  7rapudocris  which  was  the 
substratum  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels),  while  there  are  no  certain 
quotations  from  St.  Paul’s  writings,  and  only  some  possible  echoes 
of  St.  Peter’s  words,  the  entire  absence  of  distinctively  Christian 
doctrine,  the  description  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  ( Ovtria ), 
of  thanksgiving  for  bodily  and  spiritual  sustenance,  without  any 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  or  the  participation  in  His  Body 
and  Blood,  the  mention  of  “  apostles  ”  and  “  prophets  ”  as  a  still 
existing  portion  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
want  of  any  mention  of  bishops  as  a  separate  order — the  eirlcrKOTroc 
of  c.  15,  coupled  with  ihaicovoi,  being  evidently  presbyters,  as  in 
Philipp,  i.  1 — or  of  any  allusion  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  anticipation  of  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  and  the  general  Judgment,  to  be  preceded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Personal  Antichrist — the  “  world  deceiver,”  Kocrpo- 
7 rXavos — as  an  event  closely  impending,  to  omit  many  other  hardly 
less  cogent  indications,  all  point  to  a  period  of  composition 
very  little  later  than  the  Apostolic  times.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
primitive  character  of  this  remarkable  document  there  is  a 
universal  consensus  of  authorities.  The  learned  editor,  Philo- 
theus  Bryennius,  formerly  Metropolitan  of  Serrae,  and  now  of 
Nicomedia,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Codex  containing  this  document,  ascribes  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  between  a.d.  120  and  160, 
before  the  rise  of  the  Montanistic  controversy.  Dr.  Wiinechs 
and  the  writer  in  the  Foreign  Church  Quarterly  Revieio  place  it 
early  in  the  same  century  ;  Professor  Wordsworth  and  Archdeacon 
Farrar  at  its  very  beginning,  or  even  in  the  last  years  of  the  first 
century;  others,  carrying  it  still  further  back,  assign  its  compo¬ 
sition  to  a.d.  70  or  80.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  character 
of  this  unique  document  convinces  us  that  the  earliest  date  is 
likely  to  be  the  truest,  and  that  we  have  in  this  newly-discovered 
treatise  a  work  coeval  with  the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius,  and  therefore  invested  with  the  highest 
possible  interest,  and  deserving  the  most  careful  examination  by 
theologians  and  scholars. 

We  have  said  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  very  remark¬ 
able  document  to  Bryennius,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  first 
known  tc  Western  Churchmen  as  one  of  the  two  Archimandrites 
from  Constantinople  who  attended  the  Old  Catholic  Conference  at 
Bonn  in  1875.  The  Codex  containing  it  was  discovered  by  him 
in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  attached  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  in  Constantinople.  The  antiquity  of 
the  MS.  itself  is  not  very  great.  It  bears  a  date  corresponding  in 
Western  reckoning  to  June  11,  a.d.  1056,  ten  years  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Besides  “  The  Teaching  ”  and  other  less  im¬ 
portant  works,  this  Codex  contains  the  two  (so  called)  Epistles 
of  Clemens  Romanus,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  Twelve 
Epistles  (of  the  longer  recension)  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Of  these 
Bryennius  published  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the  frag- 
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ment  of  an  anonymous  homily  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  in  1875.  The  promise  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  would  be  “  a  great  gain,'’  still 
awaits  fulfilment.  Bryennius  has  very  wisely  set  that  aside,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  which,  as  a  fresh  addition  to  the  scanty  store  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  possesses  an  import¬ 
ance  far  exceeding  that  of  the  pseudo-Barnabas.  The  edition  of 
this  most  remarkable  treatise,  published  at  Constantinople  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  The 
form  and  appearance  of  the  volume,  the  excellence  of  its  typo¬ 
graphy,  and  its  freedom  from  errata,  are  such  as  would  do  credit 
to  the  best  English  or  German  printers ;  whilst  the  breadth  of 
reading,  the  accuracy  of  scholarship,  the  richness  of  illustration, 
and  the  soundness  of  judgment  displayed  in  the  prolegomena  and 
notes,  and  the  whole  “  apparatus  criticus  ”  are  not  unworthy  of 
ripe  theological  students  of  the  Western  world,  and  are  certainly 
such  as  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  prelates  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  That  such  a  book,  so  admirably  edited, 
should  have  been  prepared  by  an  Oriental  Metropolitan  and  issued 
from  a  Constantinople  press,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  most  hopeful 
promise  for  the  future  of  a  Church  which  is  the  spiritual  mother 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which  we  cannot 
doubt  is  still  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence  over 
the  highest  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work  as  this,  exhibiting  to  us  in  such 
plain,  unvarnished  fashion  a  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
its  earliest  development,  as  we  have  said,  can  hardly  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  unexpected  and,  we  may 
almost  say,  the  startling  character  of  the  picture.  The  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  work  is  guaranteed  by  its  complete  unlikeness  to 
anything  which  any  one  forging  a  document  for  party  purposes — 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical— would  have  conceived.  The  large 
additions  made  to  it  at  a  later  date  in  the  so-called  “  Apostolical 
Constitutions  ”  and  in  the  “  Epitome,”  to  support  the  definitely- 
formed  system  of  Church  polity  and  ritual  by  that  time  elabo¬ 
rated,  are  a  warrant  for  the  genuineness  of  the  bare  and  cold 
original,  in  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  specifically 
Christian  doctrine,  Christian  fervour,  or  Church  organization  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  platform  universally  established  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  Of  all  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  it  ha9  the 
greatest  relationship  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Like  that,  it 
deals  with  moral  and  practical  subjects,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of 
dogmatic  teaching,  and  has  a  certain  Jewish  colouring,  easier, 
perhaps,  to  feel  than  to  specify.  Like  that,  too,  there  is  in  it  a 
complete  silence  as  to  the  leading  facts  of  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  to  indicate  that  the 
compiler  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Incarnation,  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  Resurrection,  or  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  bearing 
of  those  great  facts  of  Redemption  on  the  spiritual  life. 

But,  with  all  its  deficiencies  as  a  professedly  Christian  treatise, 
its  value  continues  immense.  It  is  no  small  gain  to  have  recovered 
the  earliest  known  form  of  a  work  which,  if  we  accept  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pfaffian  fragments,  was  referred  to  by  Irenosus 
as  a l  devrepai  rav  anouToXwv  8iard£ civ  ( Fragm .  ii.  1)  ;  which  was 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  “  scripture,”  vnd  rrjs-  ypcuprjs 
fipr/rai  ( Strom .  i.  20)  ;  is  specified  by  Athanasius  in  his  Festal 
Epistles  ( Ep .  39)  as  one  of  the  uncanonical  books  commended  to 
the  perusal  of  new  converts  and  catechumens  ;  and  reckoned  by 
Rufinus  among  the  “  libri  ecclesiastici” ;  and  enumerated  by 
Eusebius  among  the  “  spurious  books  ”  (vodoi),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  same  level  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hermas  ;  which  was  quoted  by  John  of  the  Ladder  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita  in  the  seventh, 
and  described  by  Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth,  with  a  minute  specification  of  its  length  helping  us 
to  identify  it  with  the  document  now  before  us.  The  publication 
of  such  a  work,  as  Professor  Wordsworth  has  said,  is  “  by  no 
means  an  everyday  phenomenon,”  but  an  event  “  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  interesting  Christians  of  all  communions  and  of  all  future 
ages.” 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  give  some  description  of  the  work 
itself.  Its  title,  the  “  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,”  or,  as  it 
is  more  fully  given  in  the  opening  clause,  “  The  Teaching  of  the 
Lord  by  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,”  is  evidently  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  words  of  St.  Luke  in  Acts  ii.  42.  The  fuller  title 
strictly  belongs  only  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  comprising 
moral  maxims  borrowed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  earlier  sections 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  latter  half,  containing  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  administration  of  the  two  Christian  Sacraments,  for 
public  worship  and  the  organization  of  the  ministry,  is  addressed 
to  an  already  established  Christian  community.  The  document 
itself  is  quite  a  short  one,  about  the  length  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  of  which  the  earlier 
part,  containing  the  “  Teaching  to  the  Gentiles  ”  proper,  comprises 
six,  and  the  latter  half  the  remaining  ten. 

The  earlier  portion  describes  the  “Two  Ways,”  which,  power¬ 
fully  contrasted  by  Christ  (Matt.  vii.  13,  14),  and  common  to  the 
parabolic  language  of  all  ages,  are  familiar  to  us  from  Prodicus’s 
myth  of  the  “  Choice  of  Hercules.”  This  portion,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  practically  identical  with  the  second  portion  of  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which,  from  its  not  being  found  in 
the  Old  Latin  version  of  that  Epistle,  as  well  as  from  the  difference 
of  style  and  other  indications,  was  evidently  a  separate  treatise 
added  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  same  manner  as,  wo 


believe,  the  last  ten  chapters  of  the  “  Teaching  ”  have  been  attached 
to  it.  The  original  document,  of  which  both  the  “  Teaching  ”  and 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  were  early  recensions,  also  formed  the 
basis  of  the  “Epitome,”  first  published  by  Bickell  in  1843,  and 
reprinted  by  Hilgenfeld  in  1866,  and  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  “  Teaching,”  in  the  present  year,  and  of  the  Seventh  Book  of 
the  so-called  “  Apostolical  Constitutions.”  In  the  “  Epitome  ”  the 
matter  is  set  in  a  kind  of  dramatic  form.  The  Twelve  Apostles — 
among  whom  it  is  observable  as  evidence  of  its  late  date  that 
“  Cephas  ”  appears  as  well  a9  “  Peter,”  and  “  Nathanael  ”  finds  place 
beside  the  “  Bartholomew”  with  whom  he  has  been  not  improbably 
identified — as  in  the  “Constitutions,”  are  introduced  by  name. 
Each  delivers  a  certain  portion  of  the  moral  maxims,  which  are 
parcelled  out  among  them  without  any  attempt  at  suitability, 
there  being  no  reason  why  the  precepts  assigned  to  John  should  not 
be  delivered  by  Peter,  or  those  given  to  Matthew  by  Philip.  As 
with  the  “  Teaching,”  a  second  part  is  added,  dealing  with  the 
Sacraments  and  Church  Organization.  The  later  date  of  this 
second  part  is  apparent  from  the  more  definite  form  the  Church, 
orders  have  assumed,  a9  well  as  from  the  quotations  from  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  which  are  wanting  in  the  former  part.  The  base 
metal  with  which  the  “  Epitome  ”  has  been  adulterated  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  most  extraordinary  passage : — 

John  said,  “Ye  have  forgotten,  brethren,  that  when  the  Lord  asked  for 
the  bread  and  the  cup  and  blessed  them  saying,  This  is  my  Body  and  Blood, 
He  did  not  permit  them  (women)  to  be  associated  with  us.”  Martha  said. 

That  was  on  account  of  Mary,  because  He  saw  her  smiling.”  Mary  said,. 
“  I  did  not  laugh  ;  for  He  forewarned  us  when  He  was  teaching  that  the 
weak  should  he  saved  by  the  strong.” 

The  modern  element  is  still  more  marked  in  the  “  Apostolical 
Constitutions,”  in  which  not  only  are  the  “Two  Ways”  much 
expanded,  with  the  addition  of  many  quotations  both  from  the- 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  the  ritual  has  assumed  a  much  more 
elaborate  ceremonial  form,  and  the  organization  of  the  Ministry  a 
more  definite  shape.  In  place  of  the  “  bishops  (i.e.  presbyters)  and 
deacons”  of  the  “Teaching,”  we  find  the  three  orders  “  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons,”  while  the  “  apostles  and  prophets  ”  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  earlier 
document  have  passed  away  entirely. 

The  first  section  of  the  “  Way  of  Life,”  corresponding  to- 
Barnabas’s  “  Way  of  Light,”  is,  as  we  have  said,  founded  on  the 
“  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
none  of  the  quotations  are  literally  accurate,  and  were  evidently 
made  from  memory.  This  is  the  case  also  with  Justin  Martyr 
and  other  early  Fathers.  “  Codices,”  even  if  possessed,  were 
bulky  and  inconvenient  of  reference.  One  very  singular  variation 
of  our  Lord’s  words  occurs  in  the  passage,  “  Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  pray  for  your  enemies,  and  fast  for  them  that  persecute 
you.”  This  allusion  to  the  vicarious  use  of  fasting,  as  well  as  the 
references  to  the  “ first  fruits  ”  (c.  13)  (where  the  “Constitu¬ 
tion  ”  has  “  tithes  ”)  to  the  distinction  of  meats  (c.  6),  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  prophets  ”  as  the  “  high  priests  ”  of  the  Church 
(c.  13),  and  other  reminiscences  of  Jewish  rites,  furnish  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  “  Teaching  ”  having  emanated  from  a  body  of  Hebrew 
Christians.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  low  un¬ 
spiritual  tone  prevailing  through  the  whole.  Without  contain¬ 
ing  anything  heretical  in  its  language,  the  entire  absence  of  the 
distinctively  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His 
Incarnation,  His  Atoning  Death  and  Resurrection,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  savours  strongly  of  an  Ebionitist  poverty  of 
creed,  in  keeping  with  such  an  origin.  “  Almsgiving  ”  takes  a 
prominent  place  in  the  “  Way  of  Life,”  and  is  regarded,  as  in 
Daniel  iv.  27,  as  “  a  ransom  of  the  soul  ”  : — 

Blessed  is  he  that  giveth  according  to  the  commandment,  for  he  shall  be 
blameless.  .  .  Be  not  one  who  stretches  out  his  hands  for  receiving  and 
draws  them  tight  for  giving.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  share  all  thou  hast  with  thy 
brother  and  shalt  not  say  that  anything  is  thine  own  ;  for  if  ye  are  partners 
in  that  which  is  immortal,  how  much  more  in  mortal  things. 

But  the  exhortations  to  this  duty  are  accompanied  with  the  most 
severe  denunciations  on  those  who  trade  on  the  charity  of  the 
bountiful,  and  a  singularly  worded  caution  against  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  introduced  as  one  of  the  iiypacpa  ddypara,  of  which 
Acts  xx.  35  affords  the  most  familiar  example: — 

Concerning  this  it  bias  been  said,  let  thy  alms  grow  hot  [literally  “  sweat  ”j 
in  thy  hands  until  thou  knowest  to  whom  thou  givest. 

These  practical  maxims  are  followed  by  prohibitions,  based  upon 
the  Commandments  of  the  Second  Table,  with  special  reference 
to  unnatural  crimes,  abortion,  magical  rites  and  incantations,  and 
other  vices,  which  would  be  prevalent  in  the  heathen  communities 
in  which  the  early  Christians  were  immersed.  After  enforcing  the 
strict  discipline  of  children  and  the  merciful  treatment  of  slaves, 
“  who  trust  in  the  same  God  with  their  masters,”  while  slaves 
are  to  obey  their  masters,  “  as  to  the  pattern  of  God,”  as  Twa 
Geo u,  the  “  Way  of  Life”  closes  with  the  command  to  confess  one’s 
sin9  in  the  public  assembly,  iv  i<K\r)aia,  and  not  to  come  to  pray 
with  an  evil  conscience.  The  “  Way  of  Death  ” — Barnabas's  “  Way 
of  Darkness  ” — which  follows,  is  a  list  of  vices,  strung  together, 
substantives  and  participles,  in  complete  disregard  of  grammatical 
construction,  ending  with  those  who  “  turn  away  from  him  who  is 
in  need,  who  grind  the  distressed,  advocates  of  the  rich,  lawless 
judges  of  the  poor,  sinners  in  all  things.  From  all  these,  my 
children,  deliver  yourselves.” 

The  section  which  concludes  the  earlier  portion  of  the  treatise 
(c.  6.),  to  which  there  is  nothing  answering  either  in  the 
“  Epitome  ”  or  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  exhibits  a  sympathy  with 
human  frailty,  provided  the  heart  be  right,  which  recalls  Christ’s 
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6  8vvclpevos  xa>Pelv  X<BPfir<0»  and  St.  Paul's  orroi  ovv  reAeiot  tovto 
tppovapev,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  rigid  dogmatism  of  later 
days : — 

See  that  no  man  cause  thee  to  err  from  this  way  of  teaching,  since  he 
teaches  thee  that  which  is  apart  from  God.  For  if  thou  art  able  to  bear  the 
whole  yoke  of  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  be  perfect  ;  but  if  thou  art  not  able,  do 
what  thou  canst.  With  regard  to  meats  bear  what  thou  canst ;  but  be 
earnestly  on  thy  guard  against  that  which  is  sacrificed  to  idols,  for  that 
is  the  source  of  dead  gods. 

This  last  clause  is  again  an  indication  of  the  early  date  of  the 
writing,  when  idol-worship  was  in  full  exercise. 

With  this  section  the  “  Teaching  to  the  Gentiles  ”  may  be 
regarded  to  end.  The  sections  that  follow  contain  instructions  to 
Christians  on  the  method  of  Divine  Service  and  the  Ministry.  In 
these  we  recognize  the  initial  stage  of  the  Church,  at  the  pomt  of 
transition  between  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  that  of  which  we  find  the  commencement  in  the 
Iguatian  Epistles  and  the  full  development  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  The  description  of  Divine  Service  reminds  one  strongly 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  ritual  of  that  given  us  in  the  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr.  The  assemblies  are  held  on  the  Lord’s  Day — Kara 
KvpiaKtjv  K vpiov — a  condensed  form  of  what  we  find  more  fully 
in  the  “  Constitutions  ”  rr)v  dvao-rdtripov  rod  Kvpiov  ypepav  ryv 
KvpiaKTjv — for  breaking  of  bread  and  giving  thanks.  Nothing  is 
said  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  exhortation  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  nor  of  any  lengthened  public  prayers.  None 
but  the  baptized  are  to  approach  the  Eucharist.  Before  the 
Eucharistic  service  all  offences  are  to  be  confessed ;  this  con¬ 
fession,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  public  in  the  Assembly, 
“  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  ( dvo-ia )  may  be  pure.”  No  one 
who  has  a  difference  with  another  is  to  join  the  assembly 
until  he  is  reconciled,  “  that  the  sacrifice  may  not  be  polluted.” 
The  word  sacrifice,  fWia,  must  not  give  us  a  false  idea  as  to 
the  character  of  this  primitive  Eucharist.  It  was  in  no  sense 
a  sacrificial  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
benefits  flowing  to  us  from  it.  Startling  as  it  may  appear,  this 
■central  idea  of  the  Eucharist  is  never  once  alluded  to.  The  name  of 
“  Jesus  Thy  Servant”  (mudds,  as  Acts  iii.  to,  iv.  25)  occurs  in  the 
Eucharistic  prayers;  but  it  is  only  as  the  divinely  appointed 
channel  of  the  knowledge  of  life  and  immortality.  Christian 
thoughts  and  words  are  found  in  the  thanksgivings  both  before 
and  after  reception  ;  hut  as  regards  the  atoning  Death  of  Christ 
the  Eucharistic  ritual  is  simply  non-Oliristiau.  The  primitive 
Eucharist,  as  set  before  us  in  this  document,  was  no  more  than  a 
thankful  recognition  of  God's  goodness  in  giving  bodily  and 
spiritual  sustenance,  which,  as  the  striking  words  “  after  being 
filled  ” — perd  to  epn\riijdrivai  (for  which,  “  after  the  reception,” 
pera  rrjv  peraXp-^iv,  is  naturally  substituted  in  the  much  later 

Constitutions  ”)  show,  took  place  at  a  common  meal,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  that  Church  it  did  in  the  aposto- 
lically  founded  Church  of  Corinth.  The  “  Agape  ”  had  not  yet  been 
separate  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Cup  symbolized  “the  Vine 
of  David,”  which  was  not  Christ,  hut  His  teaching;  “  the  one  loaf 
made  up  of  many  grains  once  scattered  upon  the  mountains,”  symbo¬ 
lized  the  future  unity  of  the  Church  to  he  gathered  “  from  the  four 
winds  into  the  kingdom.”  The  bread  was  broken.  If  the  celebrant, 
asweshould  now  call  him,  were  a  “prophet,”  he,  like  Justin  Martyr's 
41  president,”  was  not  tied  down  to  the  prescribed  ritual,  but  was 
permitted  to  use  whatever  prayers  he  pleased. 

To  pass  to  the  other  Sacrament.  Baptism  is  to  he  received 
fasting,  and  to  be  preceded  by  instruction  in  the  “  Two  Ways,” and 
is  “into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  It  is  to  be  administered  in  “  living  water,”  i.e.  water  from 
a  spring  or  running  stream,  not  from  a  cistern — when  it  can  he 
had.  If  cold  water  is  unsafe,  warm  may  be  used.  Immersion  is 
the  rule,  hut  if  a  sufficient  supply  cannot  he  had  mere  affusion  will 
he  sufficient.  Infant  baptism  is  not  alluded  to.  The  solemnity 
of  the  rite  appears  from  the  direction  that  the  administrant  of 
baptism,  and  those  present  at  it,  should  last  as  well  as  the  cate¬ 
chumen. 

The  only  prayer  specified  for  use  hv  Christians  is  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  was  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  This  is  given 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  St.  Matthew,  except  that  both  “  heaven  ” 
.and  “  debt  ”  (“  trespasses  ’’)  appear  in  the  singular  number,  and 
that  the  Doxology  runs  “  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory,  for 
•ever,”  the  word  “  kingdom  ”  beiug  omitted. 

The  very  early  date  of  this  remarkable  document,  to  which  its 
ritual  peculiarities  point,  is  even  more  strikingly  indicated  by  the 
loose  unformed  nature  of  the  Church  organization.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  presents  a  picture  for  which  we  were  totally 
unprepared,  and  which  is  unlike  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Of  stationary  diocesan  episcopacy  there  is  not  a  trace.  The 
ministry  was  partly  settled,  partly  itinerant.  The  settled 
ministers  were  presbyters,  still  retaining  their  original  Dame  inl- 
1 tkottoi  (as  in  Acts  xx.  28)  and  deacons,  who  were  appointed 
(the  word  xc-poroveiv  seems  to  point  to  popular  election,  though,  as 
Acts  xiv.  23  shows,  not  necessarily)  by  the  community  to  fulfil 
the  office — “  liturgy  ” — of  prophets  and  teachers.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  settled  ministers,  we  are  introduced  to  another  class  of 
itinerary  ministers,  “  apostles  ”  and  “  prophets  ”  (the  names  seem 
interchangeable)  and  “  teachers.”  The  word  “  apostle  ”  is  used  iu 
the  original  sense  of  “  emissary,”  “  missionary,”  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7, 
2  Cor.  viii.  23,  Phil.  ii.  25,  not  as  a  person  having  apostolic 
authority.  In  the  mention  of  the  “  prophets  ”  we  have  an  almost 
unique  survival  of  the  prophetic  ministry  which  meets  us  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  Acts  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  hut  which  had 


entirely  passed  away,  except  among  the  Montanists  and  other 
fanatical  sects,  before  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  exceeding  interest  of  such  an  unexpected 
revelation,  nor  of  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  date  of  the 
“  Teaching.” 

The  regulations  regarding  these  itinerant  ministers  are  very 
curious.  It  is  evident  that,  as  in  still  earlier  Christian  days,  there 
were  those  who  traded  on  their  spiritual  gifts  and  exercised  them 
“for  filthy  lucre”  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  To  guard  against  such  “  Christ- 
traffickers  ” — xPlorT^PTroP°l — the  following  rules  are  laid  down  : — 

Let  every  apostle  who  comes  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  But  he 
shall  only  "stay  a  single  day,  but  if  need  ba  another  day  also.  But  if  he 
stays  three  days  he  is  a  false  prophet.  Let  the  apostle  when  he  leaves  you 
take  nothing  but  bread  enough  to  last  till  he  reaches  his  quarters  for  the 
night.  But  if  he  asks  for  money  he  is  a  false  prophet.  .  .  .  But  whosoever 
shall  say  in  the  spirit  “  give  me  money,”  or  anything  else,  ye  shall  not 
listen  to  him,  but  if  he  bid  you  give  in  behalf  of  others  who  are  in  need, 
let  no  one  judge  him. 

But,  together  with  this  recognition  of  the  itinerant  ministry,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  those  ministers  who  may  desire  to  exchange  it 
for  a  settled  sphere  of  action,  whether  .us  prophets  or  as  teachers. 
Such  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  community,  from  the  first 
fruits  of  their  cattle  and  their  fields — an  indication  of  Jewish 
feeling — which,  if  there  was  no  settled  prophet,  were  to  be  given 
to  the  poor.  The  section  ends : — 

If  thou  makest  a  feast  take  the  first  fruits  and  give  them  according  to 
the  commandment.  In  like  manner  when  thou  openest  a  jar  of  wine  or  of 
oil  take  the  first  fruits  and  give  them  to  the  prophets  ;  and  take  the  first 
fruits  of  thy  money  and  of  thy  raiment  and  all  that  thou  possessest  as  shall 
stem  good  to  thee  and  give  them  according  to  the  commandment. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  he  brought  in  this  way  face  to  face 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Church  just  at  its  turning  point 
from  a  missionary  to  a  settled  Church,  while  the  arrangements 
adapted  to  its  earliest  stage  were  gradually  making  way  for  those 
belonging  to  its  later  development,  and  before  the  Episcopal  go¬ 
vernment,  which  is  so  sharp  and  distinct  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
had  become  general.  We  could  not  have  a  stronger  confirmation 
of  the  weighty  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  that  the 
creation  of  the  Episcopate  was  “  not  so  much  an  isolated  act  as  a 
progressive  development,  not  advancing  everywhere  at  a  uniform 
rate,  but  exhibiting  at  one  and  the  same  time  different  stages  of 
growth  in  different  Churches  ”  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  this  treatise  with  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  its  statements  to  give  support  to 
the  strange  hallucination  of  Mr.  Hatch  that  the  primitive  bishops 
were  no  more  than  chief  “relieving  officers  ”  principally  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  Church  funds. 

On  the  concluding  section  of  the  “  Teaching,”  which  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  which  was  evidently  re¬ 
garded  as  close  at  hand,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  One 
striking  sentence,  “  the  whole  time  of  vour  faith  will  not  profit 
you  unless  you  are  made  perfect  in  the  last  season,”  is  found  also  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4),  and  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  Christian  “  gnomes,”  which  were  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  Church.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  first 
Resurrection,  the  i^avdaracris  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  only  the  saints 
are  to  share,  to  be  followed  by  “  the  Lord  coming  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven,”  which  shall  he  seen  by  the  whole  world. 
The  first  of  the  signs  of  the  Advent,  described  as  eWeVao-tv,  is 
probably  to  be  understood  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cross  with 
extended  arms  in  the  heavens,  which  early  writers  almost 
unanimously  identify  with  the  “  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  ”  (Matt, 
xxiv.  30)  in  allusion  to  ei-eniracra  (Is.  lxv.  2). 


OLIVIA  RALEIGH.* 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Cornhill  Mr.  James  Payn,  con¬ 
tinuing  those  amusing  recollections  of  his  literary  work  and 
friendships  with  which  he  does  his  best  to  enliven  that  magazine, 
gives  a  capital  instance  of  the  value  of  a  name  to  those  who  write. 
He  had  won  and  kept  popularity,  he  says,  for  some  years  when 
he  bethought  himself  of  trying  an  experiment  already  tried,  not 
very  fortunately,  by  both  Bulwer  aud  Trollope.  He  had  two 
novels  ready,  The  Count y  Family  and  A  Perfect  Treasure,  and  it 
was  the  latter  of  these  he  chose  for  his  experiment.  He  published  them 
both  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  house,  but  to  the  latter 
ho  put  no  name.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  books  he 
himself  hud  no  doubt,  feeling  strongly  that  A  Perfect  Treasure 
was  the  best  piece  of  work  he  had  as  yet  done ;  and  for  once  in  a 
way  the  critics  were  with  him,  prophesying  great  things  of  the 
nameless  author.  But  the  public  thought  otherwise.  “  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  success  of  The  County  Family said  his  publisher 
to  him,  with  more  candour  than  elegance,  “your  Perfect  Treasure 
would  have  let  us  into  a  hole.”  And  this  neglect  of  his  better 
work  Mr.  Payn  attributes  solely  to  the  fact  of  its  being  offered  to 
our  good  public  without  the  guarantee  of  a  familiar  name. 

Whenever  Mr.  Synge  has  a  mind  to  put  his  literary  recollec¬ 
tions  on  paper,  he  might,  we  suspect,  point  pretty  much  the  same 
moral  with  the  fate  of  his  two  books.  Olivia  llaleiyh  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  nine  years  ago.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
wholly  missed  its  mark.  Those  who  read  it  liked  it,and  some  of  them 
said  so.  But  it  was  not  read  by  everybody,  and  on  the  whole  its 
success  was  not  much  more  than  moderate.  In  course  of  time 
followed  Tom  Singleton.  This  was  a  good  deal  more  read  and 

*  Olivia  Raleigh.  By  W.  W.  Follett  Synge,  Author  of  “Tom  Singleton, 
Dragoon  and  Dramatist.”  London  :  Iioiitledge  &  Sons.  1884. 
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talked  about  than  its  predecessor.  The  newspapers  praised  it, 
and  the  praise  of  newspapers  counts  for  something  with  the  public, 
perhaps  for  rather  more  than  it  is  always  worth.  It  was  sold  at 
railway  stations  in  that  cheap  but  not  beautiful  form  which  is 
the  peculiar  badge  of  the  literature  of  the  locomotive.  But  many 
novels  are  written,  and  many,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  are  they  who 
read  them ;  and  so  in  due  time  other  books  began  to  take  the 
place  of  Tom  Singleton,  when  in  a  happy  moment  Mr.  Anstey 
conceived  the  idea  of  The  Giant's  Robe.  This  set  people  again 
on  Mr.  Synge’s  book ;  for  some  perverse  souls  would  have  it 
that  the  idea  Mr.  Anstey  had  conceived  was  not  his  own,  but 
the  property  of  the  author  of  Tom  Singleton — which  Mr.  Anstey 
vows  is  not  at  all  so.  Close  upon  this  out  came  Olivia  Raleigh,  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  yellow  binding,  and  a  picture  thereon  of  two 
gallant  young  hussars,  as  hussars  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
Very  grateful  are  we,  for  our  part,  to  the  Messieurs  Routledge, 
for  with  shame  and  sadness  we  confess  that  we  had  never  read 
Olivia  Raleigh,  and  but  for  this  happy  thought  of  theirs  might 
have  stayed  in  our  ignorance  till  the  end  of  our  days. 

But  better  late  than  never.  We  have  read  it  now,  and  are  very 
glad  to  have  done  so.  For  Olivia  Raleigh  is  a  pleasant  book  to 
Tead,  as  befits  its  name,  which  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  one,  with  a 
line  old-world  flavour  about  it  and  a  touch  of  the  grand  style  to 
boot.  As  a  piece  of  literary  work  it  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  Tom 
Singleton.  We  can  well  understand  that  it  never  was,  nor  will  be, 
so  popular.  There  is  less  life  about  it,  less  movement  and  colour  ; 
but  of  the  superiority  of  its  workmanship  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  is  not,  we  say,  a  lively  or  a  stirring  tale.  It  is  domestic — “  idyllic,” 
perhaps  some  writers  with  no  very  clear  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
words  might  call  it.  But  it  is  not  rustic ,  no  scent  of  the  hay 
floats  over  its  pages,  though  the  nightingales  sing  once  or  twice  to 
lovers'  ears  by  moonlight.  Its  attraction  lies  in  the  pleasant, 
well-bred,  unaffected  language  in  which  it  is  told — language 
which  has  just  a  spice  of  the  old  world  about  it,  as  befits  a  tale 
with  such  a  title  and  such  a  picture  on  the  cover  ;  it  lies  also  in 
two  or  three  of  the  characters,  sketches  all,  but  sketched  with 
that  light  unconscious  touch  that  is  often  so  far  more  effective  in 
giving  life  and  character  to  the  figures  than  a  more  elaborate  and 
scrupulous  art.  Olivia,  her  Uncle  Silas,  Aunt  Pen,  and  the  good 
priest  Father  “Jem,”  are  all  very  real  and  very  lovable  person¬ 
ages.  Uncle  Oliver  is  real  enough,  too,  but  he  is  not  lovable. 

We  are  very  far  from  praising  this  little  book  as  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  not  that,  and  we  feel  very  certain  that  the  last  person  to 
thank  us  for  any  such  nonsense  would  be  Mr.  Synge.  “  Praise  in 
due  measure  and  discreet  is  well,”  says  Agamemnon,  and  we  wish 
our  praise  to  have  both  these  good  qualities;  and  it  has  them  when 
we  say  that  Olivia  Raleigh  is  a  graceful  and  rather  sad  little  tale 
of  quiet  family  life,  told  with  simplicity,  good  feeling,  and  a 
literary  taste  which  is  certainly  not  common  in  contemporary 
Action — not  that  “  professional”  smack,  which  is  common  enough, 
and  a  very  good  thing,  too,  in  it3  way,  but  the  style  of  one 
who  has  that  sense  for  the  fitness  of  words  which  comes  from 
nature  partly  and  partly  from  having  leisure  to  read  and  tact  to 
appreciate.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  style  between  the  two  books 
is  quite  remarkable,  as  remarkable  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  plays  in  Tom  Singleton  or  the  two  novels  in  'The  Giant' s  Robe. 
The  style  of  Tom  Singleton  is  well  enough  of  its  kind  and  for 
its  purpose ;  but  about  the  other  there  is  a  real  distinction,  a 
fine  air.  The  only  point  on  which  we  feel  disposed  to  take  issue 
with  the  writer  is  the  death  of  Uncle  Silas.  We  wish  he  could 
have  seen  his  way  to  killing  Uncle  Oliver  instead.  But  perhaps 
then  we  should  not  have  found  out  all  the  good  in  Olivia  and 
Father  “  Jem  ” — particularly  in  Olivia,  who  wanted  a  little  touch 
of  bleak  weather  to  bring  out  her  fine  qualities.  Of  the  hero, 
■Geoffrey  Walsbam — for,  as  eventually  married  to  the  heroine, 
hero  he  must  be,  though  poor  Uncle  Silas  more  truly  deserves  the 
name — of  him  we  get  no  very  certain  idea.  He  is  a  little  nebulous, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  needlessly  Quixotic.  But  he  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  and  after  all  he  seems  worthy  of  Olivia,  which  would 
be  great  praise  for  any  man. 


RECORD  OFFICE  FUBLICATIOXS.* 

THE  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  Ththnas  Saga,  of  which 
the  first  part  was  published  as  far  back  as  1875,  deals  with 
the  posthumous  history  of  Archbishop  Thomas  as  martyr  and 
miracle-worker,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  considerable  sameness 
about  mediaeval  miracles,  it  is  perhaps  in  itself  hardly  of  equal 
interest  with  its  predecessor,  which  recounted  the  Saint’s  life  on 
earth.  But  still  there  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  note,  and  the 
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volume  acquires  great  interest  from  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
preface  which  Mr.  Magnusson  has  at  last  given  us,  the  earlier 
volume  having  appeared  without  any  introduction.  Here  he  tells 
us  all  about  “  Thomas  Saga  ”  and  “  Thomas  skinna,”  this  last 
being  the  skin  book  which  contains  the  only  complete  version  of 
the  Saga  extant.  Thomas  Saga,  it  must  be  explained,  is  a  general 
name  for  the  Icelandic  histories  of  our  Archbishop,  and  these  are, 
or  were,  numerous  and  various: — 

The  Icelandic  Thomas  saga  stands  in  a  relation  of  unique  interest  to 
English  his  tor}'  and  literature.  It  was  in  existence  at  a  remarkably  short 
period  after  the  Archbishop’s  death.  It  soon  exercised  an  influence  nothing 
short  of  momentous  on  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Iceland. 
It  secured  for  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  a  popularity  which  eclipsed  that 
of  every  other  saint,  save  the  Virgin  Mary.  As  we  know  it  now,  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  pen  of  an  Englishman  who,  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  is  unknown  as  a  biographer  of  Becket ;  and  thus  it  occupies  a 
position  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  the  existing  lives  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 

This  Englishman  is  Prior  Robert  of  Cretel  (Gricklade),  whose 
Latin  life  of  St.  Thomas,  otherwise  unknown,  is  expressly  and 
frequently  cited  by  the  Saga-writer  as  his  chief  authority,  and 
who  was  himself  the  subject  of  “a  beautiful  miracle” — to  wit, 
the  cure  of  an  ulcerated  leg — wrought  by  the  departed  Saint. 
Robert  of  Crieklade,  who  was  Prior  of  St.  Frideswide’s,  Oxford, 
is  said  by  Dugdale  to  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
1159,  and  is  known  as  a  prolific  writer  on  theology.  His 
life  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  apparently  among  the  earliest 
importations  of  its  class  into  Iceland,  and  it  has  borne  fruit 
in  this  Saga.  Of  the  communication  between  Iceland  and  England, 
which  was  frequent  from  the  Viking  period  onwards  “  until  the 
prohibitive  trade  policy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
succeeded  in  excluding  all  foreign  intercourse  from  the  country,” 
and  of  the  influence  of  English  missionaries  and  English  literature, 
Mr.  Magnusson  gives  an  interesting  account.  The  introduction  of 
histories  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  appears  to  have  beguu  at  no 
very  long  time  after  his  death.  In  1195  we  find  a  devout  Icelander, 
Rafn  Sveinbjarnarson  of  Eyrr,  vowing  the  teeth  of  a  hunted 
walrus  to  “  the  holy  Bishop  Thomas,”  and  duly  presenting  them 
the  next  spring  at  Canterbury,  from  whence  Rafn,  as  Mr. 
Magnusson  believes — though  we  cannot,  quite  see  on  what  he 
grounds  his  “absolute  certainty  ” — brought  to  Iceland  copies  of 
lives  of  the  great  new  Saint.  Rafn  had  a  dear  friend,  the  priest 
Gudmund  Arason,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Holar,  to  whom  Rafn — as 
Mr.  Magnusson  again  infers — would  doubtless  present  some  of  these 
biographies.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Gudmund  was  the  first 
Icelandic  bishop  to  insist  on  those  clerical  immunities  for  which 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  so  strenuously  contended,  and  that 
his  assertion  of  this  principle  was  so  injudicious  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  as  to  result  “  in  violent  exasperation  and  blood  feuds,  and 
for  himself  in  an  existence  on  sufferance  alternating  between 
flights  from  one  place  to  another,  captivity,  and  exile.”  Indeed, 
the  comparison  between  him  and  the  English  prelate  was  drawn 
in  his  own  day.  “  God  has  made  the  bishop  like  unto  Thomas  in 
masterfulness” — such  is  the  sense  of  a  cmplet  by  the  Bishop’s 
hitter  enemy,  one  Kolbein  Tumason,  who  svas  given,  after  the 
Icelandic  fashion,  to  express  his  feelings  in  verse.  As  we  are 
told  that  the  poetic  Kolbein  “  fell  fighung  against  the  Bishop’s 
‘  alms-people,’  a  rabble  of  lawless  vagabonds,”  it  would  seem  that 
in  this  quality  of  “  masterfulness  ”  the  Icelandic  prelate  even 
surpassed  his  English  exemplar,  who  only  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  killed  by  King  Henry’s  lawless  hangers-on. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  preface  is  that  where  Mr.  Magnusson 
points  out  the  new  or  independent  matter  contained  in  the 
Saga.  Thus  it  is  curious  to  learu  that  in  all  Icelandic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Thomas  the  statement  occurs  that  he  stuttered 
somewhat,  and  that  this  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  It  would 
take  us  too  long  to  go  through  the  elaborate  examination  of  the 
relation  of  the  Saga  to  the  extant  English  and  French  Lives; 
and  therefore  we  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Magnusson  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Icelandic  version  is  frequently  drawn  from  some 
independent  source,  and,  though  sometimes  erroneous  or  confused, 
is  nevertheless  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  biographers  of 
Thomas.  The  present  Saga  is,  in  truth,  made  up  of  two  Sagas, 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  known  as  “  Thomas  skinna  ” 
has  somewhat  awkwardly  pieced  together.  The  second  of  these 
Sagas,  which  is  contained  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Magiuisson’s,  seems 
to  be  founded  mainly  upon  Benedict  of  Peterborough  and  Robert  of 
Crieklade,  with  some  additions  from  Bromton  and  from  sources  as 
yet  unascertained.  There  is  a  curious  story,  which  the  Icelandic 
compiler  gives  somewhat  doubtfully,  that  King  Henry,  on  his 
repentance,  “  divorced  the  Queen,  gave  up  the  whole  realm  to  his 
son,  and  betook  himself  to  a  convent  of  men  of  pure  living,  or 
became  a  hermit.”  Of  the  miracles  a  large  number  are  believed  by 
Mr.  Magnusson  to  be  taken  from  the  book  by  Robert  of  Crieklade. 
One  of  these,  though  not  in  its  main  lines  novel,  runs  into  an 
elaborate  and  grotesque  fancifulne9S  which  reminds  us  of  German 
or  Scandinavian  fairy  tales.  A  valuable  hawk,  which  has  lost  an 
eye,  i3  brought  by  its  owner  to  the  blessed  Archbishop  Thomas — 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  altar — for  healing.  A  young  lord,  himself  a 
Canterbury  pilgrim,  is  scandalized  at  this  proceeding.  “  Deemest 
thou  that  the  Archbishop  careth  whether  the  carrion-bird  bath 
two  eyes  or  one  ?  ”  The  Saint’s  chastisement  of  these  words, 
which  after  all  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in  reverence  rather  than 
irreverence,  is  prompt — the  young  noble’s  eye  is  gouged  out  by  an 
invisible  linger.  On  his  repenting  and  humbling  himself,  this 
marvel  ensues — the  hawk  receives  a  man’s  eye,  the  man  a 
hawk’s,  an  exchange  in  one  respect  to  the  advantage  of  the  man, 
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who  becomes  “  much  more  keen-sighted  than  before,  though  he 
was  somewhat  odd-looking.”  But  this  inconvenience  results,  that 
the  man  is  plagued  with  the  wakeful  hawk’s  eye,  which  keeps 
vigil  nearly  all  the  night;  while  the  hawk  with  his  human  eye 
becomes  so  sleepy  that  he  can  scarcely  he  roused  for  flight. 
Medineval  miracles  are  apt  to  he  odd,  hut  we  think  that  this  is  about 
as  odd  as  any. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Polychronicon ,  edited  by  Dr.  'Lumbv, 
brings  to  an  end  the  text  of  Higden  and  of  his  translators,  Trevisa 
and  the  unknown  Ilarleian  writer.  The  book  which  Caxton  added 
to  the  Polychronicon  is  also  given  in  an  appendix,  with  indications 
of  the  authorities,  as  far  as  known,  on  which  it  is  founded.  One 
of  these  expressly  cited  by  Caxton,  the  “lytel  booke  named 
Fasciculus  temporum,”  Dr.  Lumby  has  identified  with  a  work 
printed  in  Paris ;  but  the  book  “  callyd  Aureus  de  universo  ”  has 
yet  to  be  discovered,  as  he  rejects  the  assertion  in  Dibdin’s  edition 
of  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities  that  it  was  a  treatise  by 
Petrus  Aureolus.  Of  one  passage  in  the  text  the  editor  in  his 
preface  gives  a  summary  which  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  He 
speaks,  as  if  he  were  condensing  the  narrative  of  Higden,  of  “  the 
advantage  which  the  Scot3  took  of  King  Edward  [the  Third's] 
absence  to  rebel,  but  were  defeated  through  the  energy  of  the 
queen.”  Now,  if  Higden  mentioned  Queen  Philippa’s  energy 
on  this  occasion,  it  would  be  valuable  as  supporting  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Jean  le  Bel  and  Froissart.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
text  of  Higden,  we  cannot  find  that  either  he,  or  the  English 
versions  of  Trevisa,  the  Harleian  MS.,  or  Caxton,  say  anything 
about  the  Queen.  It  is  the  energy  of  the  clergy  that  is  com¬ 
memorated  — contriti  sunt  Scoti  ab  Anglis,  et  potissime 
per  clerum  Eboracensis  dioscesis  tarn  regularem  quam  scecularem.” 
Being  for  the  most  part  a  compilation,  the  Polychronicon  is  not  in 
itself  of  great  interest,  except  when  Higden  indulges  in  some  com¬ 
ments  of  his  own — -as,  for  example,  the  sensible  remarks  which  he 
makes  upon  the  claim  of  the  ex-King  Edward  II.  to  the  honours 
of  martyrdom.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  find  the  translations — even 
the  feeble  and  Latinized  version  of  the  Harleian  writer — more 
interesting  than  the  original.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  neither  the 
fourteenth  nor  the  fifteenth  century  translator  knew  of  the  now 
familiar  term  “John  Lackland  ”  as  an  equivalent  for  “Johannes 
sine  terra.”  “  Iohn  wif>  oute  londes  ”  or  “  with  oute  londe  ”  is  the 
form  they  adopt.  In  the  forthcoming  and  concluding  volume  we 
are  to  have  the  index,  with  glossaries,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
valuable  to  philologists,  of  the  peculiar  words  found  in  the  Latin 
of  Higden  and  in  the  English  of  his  translators. 


JAPAN.* 

TTTE  have  of  late  been  favoured  with  books  on  Japan  which 
V  V  have  filled  every  stage  in  the  scale  of  merit  and.  demerit, 
from  the  thoughtful  and  erudite  works  of  men  who  have  made  a 
lengthened  study  of  the  country  and  its  people  to  the  trashy,  super¬ 
ficial  experiences  of  casual  tourists.  In  the  first-named  class  the 
work  before  us  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  placed.  It  embodies 
the  results  of  personal  researches  into  the  condition  of  Japan  made 
by  Professor  Rein,  who  both  by  ability  and  training  is  eminently 
fitted  for  such  tasks,  and  it  reflects  the  information  which  his 
official  position  as  agent  of  the  Prussian  Government  placed  within 
his  reach.  The  present  volume,  though  nominally  only  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  original  work  which  was  published  in  German  in 
3881,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  and  improved  edition. 
Its  contents  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  and  the 
information  gathered  by  him  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
applied  to  verification  of  his  facts  and  to  amplification  of  his 
details. 

Professor  Rein  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  a  geogra¬ 
pher,  and  his  attention  was  naturally,  therefore,  primarily  directed 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  His  chapters  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  together  with  those  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Japan,  are  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  in 
the  work.  On  all  these  matters  he  gives  us  a  wider  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  view  than  has  been  presented  in  any  previous  book  :  and  he 
must  be  a  very  inquisitive  geographer  who  does  not  rise  satisfied 
from  a  study  of  the  chapters  on  the  “  Situation,  Size,  and  Division 
of  J apan,”  the  “  Coast  Line,  Parts  of  the  Sea,  Currents,”  the  “  Geo¬ 
logical  Conditions,”  the  “  Orography  ”  and  “  Hydrography  of  the 
Country.”  Very  little  has  hitherto  been  known  of  the  geology  of 
J  apan.  The  one  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  received  attention 
both  from  natives  and  foreigners  has  been  that  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  precious  metals.  The  rapidity  with  which  Japan  has 
become  modernized  has  been  exhausting  to  the  existing  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  transfer  some  of  the  wealth  which  they  believed  to 
exist  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  national  exchequer. 
In  pursuit  of  these  fabled  treasures  foreign  mining  engineers  have 
been  engaged  to  prospect,  and  with  one  consent  they  have  all 
returned  the  unwelcome  answer  that  the  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  are  comparatively  insignificant.  In  fact,  the  only  minerals 
in  which  Japan  is  rich  are  coal  and  iron.  These,  no  doubt,  will 
eventually  prove  extremely  valuable  possessions;  but,  with  the 
country  drained  of  coin,  and  the  paper  money  at  forty  below  par,  the 
Mikado’s  advisers  would  probably  at  any  moment  willingly  discount 
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futurity  for  a  present  supply  of  gold.  Professor  Rein’s  geological 
researches  demonstrate  that  the  predominant  groups  of  rocks  in 
Japan  are  Plutonic,  especially  granite,  volcanic,  and  Palaeozoic 
schists ;  but,  as  fossil  remains  have  not  as  yet  been  found  in  these 
last,  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Paleeozoic  formations  they  are 
to  be  assigned. 

Volcanoes,  extinct  and  active,  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country.  The  traces  of  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rein  estimates  the  number  of  active  volcanoes  to  be 
eighteen.  The  term  active  applied  to  these  last  is  no  figure  of 
speech.  With  terrible  frequency  they  justify  its  application,  and 
scatter  terror  and  destruction  among  all  whose  lots  are  cast  within 
reach  of  their  ashes.  In  1874  the  island  of  Miyake,  distant  about 
ninety  miles  from  Yedo,  was  almost  entirely  wrecked  by  an 
eruption  of  a  hitherto  quiescent  mountain.  Of  this  catastrophe 
the  following  report  was  sent  to  the  Japanese  Home  Office: — “  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  1874,  at  11  a.m.,  the  eruption  of  Nanaliiro-yama 
began  with  a  loud  noise.  The  earth  trembled  and  rumbled  with 
unprecedented  violence.  For  Kamizuki-mura,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  there  was  no  time  for  escaping,  except  in  the  case  of 
one  family.  About  twelve  o’clock  the  old  crater  sent  forth 
great  masses  of  rock,  like  little  hills  (?),  and  ashes  to  the  distance 
of  a  ri  (2 '44  English  miles),  and  a  great  piece  of  the  sea, 
15  cho  (1636  metres)  long  and  3-4  olid  broad,  was  lifted  up  and: 
became  dry  land.  Small  craters  were  formed  around  the  old  one, 
and  sent  stones  on  high.  These  as  they  fell  crumbled  into  red-hot 
sand.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with  it  to  the  depth  of 
some  six  metres.  Near  Ornori,  to  the  east  of  Kamizuka-mura, 
four  new  hills  were  suddenly  formed,  each  about  five  clw  high  and 
a  ri  in  circumference.  On  the  10th  of  July  showers  of  ashes  were- 
still  falling.” 

This  description  presents  a  picture,  almost  as  terrible  as  that 
given  of  the  recent  catastrophe  at  Krakatoa.  But  in  Japan,  where 
such  disasters  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  they  excite  little  more  than  a  nine-days’  wonder. 
Even  commoner  still  are  those  quiverings  of  the  earth  which 
usually  mark  the  presence  of  volcanoes,  and  so  habituated  have  the 
people  become  to  them  that  when  the  houses  begin  to  rockthere  is  no 
confusion ;  every  one  knows  exactly  what  to  do,  and  does  it.  During 
the  year  1854  Professor  Rein  says,  “the  earth  was  hardly  ever 
quiet,”  and  in  the  following  year  eighty  shocks  were  felt  at  Tokio 
within  a  month  ;  “  the  most  violent  of  these  ”  was  “  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  November,”  when  “  Yedo  was  turned  into  a  rubbish, 
heap,  and  fire  broke  out  simultaneously  in  thirty  different 
places.  .  .  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  previously 
thought  of  saving  themselves,  mostly  perished  under  beams  and 
ruins;  others  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.”  14,241  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  down,  and  104,000  people  to  have  perished. 
These  figures  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  the  number  of  lives- 
lost  was  beyond  question  very  great. 

Being  so  highly  volcanic  the  islands  are  naturally  mountainous, 
and  what  in  consequence  of  this  they  gain  in  beauty  they  lose  in 
fertility.  It  is  calculated  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  area 
is  cultivated  ground,  and  though  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  frugal  habits  of  the  people  this  extent  is  sufficient  for  the  food 
supply,  it  leaves  no  margin  of  grain  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
arising  from  bad  harvests  or  for  the  purposes  of  exportation. 
Though  non-food-producing,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  soil 
abounds  in  so  great  a  variety  of  luxuriant  vegetation  that  to  the 
botanist  and  botanical  geographer  the  country  is,  as  Professor 
Rein  says,  the  most  interesting  outside  the  tropics.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  which  grow  in  extraordinary 
profusion  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land,  nor  the  wondrous 
colouring  of  the  native  and  Chinese  garden  plants,  in  which  the 
Japanese  so  much  delight.  The  love  of  flowers  seems  to  be  innate 
in  that  beauty-seeking  people.  They  love  to  tend  and  train  them,, 
to  sit  among  them,  and  to  paint  them.  Their  botanical  works  are 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  of  any  Eastern  people,  and  they 
can  find  no  more  endearing  names  for  their  children  than  those  of 
their  favourite  flowers.  Their  forest  scenery  is  magnificent,  and 
the  “  autumn  tints  surpass  in  beauty  and  variety  of  pattern  and 
colour  the  boasted  vesture  of  the  North  American  forests.  In. 
particular1,  oaks  and  wild  prunus  .  .  .  wild  vines  and  sumachs  .  .  . 
various  species  of  maple,  the  Dodan  .  .  .  birches  and  other  trees, 
exhibit  in  their  foliage  an  extremely  brilliant  mixture  of  colours, 
from  deep  brown,  through  purple,  to  yellow  and  white  ;  and,  when 
to  these  numerous  tints  of  dying  leaves  and  others  of  the  ripe 
fruits  the  deep  dark  green  foliage  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  are 
added,  as  is  the  case  more  to  the  south,  the  picture  exhibits  still 
greater  contrast  and  variety.” 

The  fauna  of  the  islands  is  as  abundant  as  the  flora,  and  extends 
from  anthropoid  apes  to  simple  protozoa.  There  is,  however,  as 
might  he  expected,  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fauna  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  with  which  it  has  a  marked  community  of 
species,  the  only  variations  being  the  absence  of  some  continental 
genera  and  the  persistence  of  others.  In  common  with  the  Chinese 
waters,  the  sea  around  Japan  is  peculiarly  rich  in  fish,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  species  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  foreign  to 
those  latitudes,  and  whose  presence  is  due  only  to  the  existence  of 
the  Kuro-shimo  (Black  current)  or  Japanese  Gulf  Stream.  This 
stream  begins  south  of  Formosa,  and,  running  up  the  east  side  of 
that  island,  bifurcates  when  it  approaches  the  coasts  of  Japan,  one 
branch  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  islands,  tbe  other  taking  a  more  westerly  direction.  One 
effect  of  its  presence  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  four 
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or  five  degrees  Centigrade,  and  thus  to  form  a  fitting  habitat  for 
fish  which  would  naturally  be  found  only  in  lower  latitudes. 

On  all  these  subjects  Professor  Rein’s  work  is  full  and  accurate, 
and  forms  an  invaluable  source  of  information.  His  chapters  on 
the  history  also  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  ethnography  of  the  people,  though  possibly  not  as  complete 
as  it  might  have  been,  does  infinite  credit  to  the  energy  of  his 
|  research,  considering  that  his  residence  in  the  country  was  limited 
|  to  two  years.  The  shortness  of  his  stay  in  Japan  is  probably  also 
i  the  reason  why  the  chapters  on  the  language  and  literature  are 
[  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  It  is  evident  that  the  author's  main 
j  interest  was  centred  in  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and 
I  that  on  philological  and  literary  subjects  he  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  bestow  much  attention.  His  observations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  well  considered  and  interesting,  and 
he  points  out  with  truth  that  the  physical  differences  between 
the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  Yezo  and  the  Kuriles,  and 
the  Japanese  are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  obvious  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  peoples  is  that,  while  the  Japanese  are  a 
smooth -skinned  people,  having  but  a  slight  growth  of  beard  limited 
to  the  chin,  the  Ainos  are  a  family  of  Esaus.  The  cast  of  the 
features  is,  however,  unmistakably  Mongoloid,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  languages  of  both  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  speech  of  Northern  Asia. 

In  common  with  all  foreign  visitors  to  Japan,  Professor  Rein 
finds  much  in  the  people  to  like  and  admire ;  but  with  all  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  national  character  he  sees  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  lie  sees  that,  with  all  their 
intelligence,  industry,  and  politeness,  they  are  suspicious,  sensual, 
and  changeable,  and  he  quotes  with  approval  the  following  verdict 
on  the  national  character  given  by  M.  Bousquet,  who,  as  the 
author  says,  had  fuller  opportunities  of  appreciating  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people  than  most  foreigners. 

The  private  life,  of  the  Japanese  [writes  M.  Bousquet]  resembles  their 
political  life,  as  perceived  from  their  history,  and  both  resemble  the  climatic 
features  of  the  country.  Long  periods  of  repose  and  slumber,  alternate 
with  political  awakenings  and  impetuous  outbreaks.  A  natural  lethargy, 
interrupted  by  violent  shocks.  The  fanfaronnades  of  the  carnival  penetrate 
the  mist  of  melancholy.  Everything  proves  that  their3  is  a  temperament 
without  equilibrium,  a  disposition  tossed  like  ships  without  ballast,  a 
passive  nature  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  fits  and  starts.  There  is 
|  much  love  of  pleasure  and  surprises  ;  disinclination  for  persevering  labour  ; 
sudden  flights  and  sudden  flagging  in  quick  succession  ;  much  activity, 
intelligence,  and  talent ;  little  principle  and  no  character.  Like  the  scourge 
with  which  their  country  is  visited  (Bousquet  means  Taifune,  earthquakes, 
and  conflagrations),  their  energy  has  its  long  sleep  and  its  disorderly 
awakening. 

In  giving  to  the  world  the  present  volume  Professor  Rein  has 
only  completed  half  his  task.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  his 
mission  to  the  East  was  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  industries 
and  trade  of  Japan.  The  results  of  his  investigations  on  those 
subjects  will  be  published  in  a  second  volume,  of  which  it  may  be 
predicted  that  though  it  may  prove  more  popularly  interesting 
than  the  present  instalment  of  the  work,  it  cannot  surpass  it  in 
abiding  value  and  importance. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN— THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION.* 

THE  editor  of  the  excellent  series  of  “English  Citizen”  hand¬ 
books  has  had,  as  compared  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
coadjutors,  the  advantage  of  a  strictly-defined  subject,  the  history 
■of  which  extends  over  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  to  be  very 
easily  manageable.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  a  subject  somewhat  technical  and  dry,  occupied  for  the 
most  part  with  Minutes  and  Codes  and  such-like  matters,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  peculiar  danger  that  when  these  technical  details  are 
■overpassed  a  particularly  dolosus  cinis  of  controversy  and  polemic 
has  to  be  trodden  upon.  Mr.  Craik’s  judgment  in  dealing  with  this 
subject  appears  to  us  not  to  have  been  at  fault.  He  has  avoided  alto¬ 
gether,  or  almost  altogether,  the  question  how  far  the  State  ought 
to  interfere  with  education,  and  he  has  avoided  entirely  the  still 
more  delicate  question  how  far  its  interferences  have  been,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  national  interests  or  the  narrow  one  of  personal 
convenience,  satisfactory.  If  some  of  his  readers  who  are  convinced 
that  the  School  Board  system  is  a  system  doubtfully  satisfactory 
in  conception,  and  profoundly  unsatisfactory  in  execution,  find  no 
support  from  him  (as  indeed  they  can  hardly  expect  to  find  any 
from  an  official  high  in  “the  Department,”  and  imbued  with  a 
decent  reverence  for  the  system  which  the  Department  works), 
they  will  find  little  direct  antagonism,  and  absolutely  no  attempt 
to  tread  on  their  toes.  Mr.  Craik  assumes  rather  than  asserts 
that  the  vast  invasions  of  individual  liberty  and  parental  rights, 
the  universal  nivellement  of  education,  and  the  throwing  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ratepayer  of  a  duty  not  to  the  natural  mind 
more  his  than  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  children  of  his  fellow- 
ratepayers  wear  flannel  next  their  skin  and  change  their  shoes 
when  it  is  wet,  are  obvious  and  unimpeachable  extensions  of 
the  principle  of  State  supervision.  He  rather  takes  for  granted 
than  argues  that  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  period  when 
there  shall  be  no  child  under  fourteen  who  is  not  at  school 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  as  few  children  as  possible  under 
fourteen  who  have  not  passed  more  or  fewer  standards,  the 
happier  ought  the  political  student  of  education  to  be.  In  fact  he 
waives  the  question  of  opinions  and  of  ultimate  ends  as  much  as 
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possible,  and  confines  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  history  and 
criticism  of  the  adoption  of  means  to  those  ends.  We  think,  as  we 
have  said  before  in  the  case  of  other  members  of  the  series,  that 
this  method  is  a  wise  one,  and  that  handbooks  of  the  kind  are 
useful  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  abide  by  it. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Craik’s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  strict  facts 
of  his  subject  deterred  him  from  going,  where  it  is  safe,  beyond 
those  facts.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the  State 
has  in  recent  years  seized  the  reins  of  education  in  England, 
and  altered  the  fashion  of  her  grasp  on  them  in  Scotland, 
is  preceded  in  each  case  by  a  brief,  but  sufficient  and  very  lumi¬ 
nous,  account  of  the  history  of  the  subject  before  these  recent 
changes.  Ireland  Mr.  Craik  does  not  touch  upon  at  all,  and  the 
close  connexion  between  the  recent  policy  of  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  compared  with  the  different  system  pursued 
across  St.  George’s  Channel  may  perhaps  be  held  to  justify  this. 
The  sketch  of  the  subject  proper — of  the  history  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  English  education  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with 
Scotch  for  the  last  twenty — is  given  in  that  manner,  at  once  easy 
and  firm,  which  hardly  anything  but  a  complete  familiarity  with 
the  subject  will  enable  any  one  to  show.  Perhaps  Mr.  Craik  i3 
almost  too  disdainful  of  those  illustrations  and  broiderings  of  his 
subject  which  are  gratifying  to  the  weaker  vessels  among  readers, 
and  which  the  subject  itself  furnishes  in  large  measure.  Once 
only  does  he  draw  on  the  abundant  store  of  eccentricities  which 
the  reports  of  examiners  and  inspectors  contain,  and  that  is  in 
giving  a  specimen  of  inspected  school  spelling  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  Him,  to  fering  and  to  loaf  withold 
your  arts,  withold  my  mine,  withold  my  sold,  and  with  my  sernth,  to 
whirehp  and  give  thanks,  to  put  my  old  trash  in  Him,  to  call  upon  Him, 
to  onner  His  old  name  and  His  world,  and  to  save  Him  truly  ail  the  days 
of  my  life’s  end. 

My  dooty  toads  my  nabers,  to  love  him  as  thyself,  and  to  do  to  all  men 
as  I  wed  thou  shall  and  to  me ;  to  love,  onner,  and  suke  my  farther  and 
mother;  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  Queen  and  all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty 
under  her ;  to  smit  myself  to  all  my  gooness,  teaches,  sportial  pastures,  and 
marsters,  etc.,  etc. 

As  has  been  hinted  before,  there  may  be  obstinate  heretics 
among  Mr.  Craib’s  readers  who  can  conceive  much  greater  national 
disasters  and  disgraces  than  the  prevalence  of  eccentric  ortho¬ 
graphy.  But  that  is  clearly  no  business  of  Mr.  Craik’s.  His  hand¬ 
book,  from  the  comparatively  limited  extent  and  homogeneous  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  subject  and  from  his  own  avoidance  of  controversy, 
lends  itself  less  to  miscellaneous  comment  than  many  of  its  com¬ 
panions.  But,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  scrupulously  accurate 
and  fair.  Perhaps  in  depreciating  the  old  apprentice  system  as  an 
indirect  method  of  assuring  the  education  of  persons  whose  parents 
were  not  able  to  educate  them,  he  a  little  ignores  the  fact  that,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent  as  to  intellectual  and 
moral  training  were  fully  transferred  to  the  master.  Perhaps,  like 
most  Scotchmen,  he  over-values  the  advantages  of  the  “  common  ” 
school  system.  But  these  are  points  of  opinion  in  the  first  place, 
and  of  minor  importance  in  the  second.  If  he  had  diverged  into 
politics  proper,  or  had  written  from  a  less  purely  official  stand¬ 
point,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  he  should  dwell 
more  on  the  inordinate  influence  which  jealousy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  entertained  by  the  political  Nonconformists,  has  been 
allowed  to  have  on  the  educational  legislation  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  But  the  plan  and  tone  of  the  book  make  it  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  this ;  and,  after  all,  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
patent  to  any  reasonable  reader,  even  from  the  rigorously  impartial 
narrative  of  events  which  Mr.  Craik  here  gives.  In  short,  the 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  book  are  so  few  and  so  unimportant 
(if  any  one  pleases,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  so  much  matters 
of  individual  opinion)  that  there  need  be  little  qualification  in 
recommending  it.  As  a  conspectus  of  the  condition,  past  and 
present,  of  a  very  important  branch  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  individual,  it  is  exactly  what  it  should  be. 


THE  WORLD’S  OPPORTUNITIES.* 

JVT 0  English  reader  is  likely  to  guess  from  the  title  of  this  work 
-h  ^  that  it  is  a  sort  of  popular  digest  of  statistics  gathered  from 
the  United  States  Census  Reports.  These  Reports  are  well  known 
to  be  very  good  and  very  interesting,  but  they  are  not  easily  acces¬ 
sible  ;  and  Mr.  Guernesy  may  be  thanked  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  pick  out  some  of  the  plums.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  his 
work  has  been  honestly  done,  with  no  ulterior  object  beyond  the 
legitimate  one  of  making  a  book  that  will  sell.  The  grown-up 
reader  will  find  some  enjoyment  of  a  kind  which  the  author  hardly 
thought  of  providing.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  quote  this 
admirable  sentence,  printed  on  the  title-page  to  tell  us  that  the 
book  contains  “  A  view  of  the  industrial  progress  of  our  country, 
a  consideration  of  its  future  development,  a  study  of  the  spheres 
of  woman’s  work,  and  estimates  of  tho  rewards  which  art  and 
science,  invention  and  discovery,  have  in  store  for  human  en¬ 
deavour,  with  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  present  and 
prospective  prosperity.”  What  can  man,  or  woman  either, 
wish  for  more  ?  The  charm  of  the  thing  is  that  the  author 
has  not  got  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  He  has  honestly  set  to 
work  to  give  his  reader  all  he  promises  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
worked  in  an  excellent  mine,  he  does  give  some  useful  ore.  But 
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too  often  he  quits  the  solid  ground  of  the  Reports,  and  labour¬ 
ing  nobly  to  fulfil  his  appointed  task,  grapples  with  all  life’s 
problems  in  succession,  after  the  following  fashion: — “To  the 
man  who  has  the  capacity  and  the  persistency  needed  for 
performing  the  high  duties  devolving  upon  the  physician  or 
surgeon,  there  are  few  avocations  which  hold  out  as  high 
or  as  certain  promises  of  success.  Those  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
do  the  work  belonging  to  the  profession  will  most  likely  fail — as 
they  ought — in  reaping  its  rewards.”  The  publishers  have  con¬ 
tributed  some  nice  illustrations  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  because  the  plates  lay  handy.  Thus,  they  illustrate  “  Health 
and  Mortality  ”  by  an  excellently  engraved  head  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet.  Here,  again,  the  honest  straightforward  method  of  the 
author  makes  us  love  him.  He  has  disdained  to  interpolate  any¬ 
thing  about  these  illustrations  in  the  text ;  but  in  detached  notes 
at  the  end  he  tells  us  plainly  what  the  illustrations  are.  The 
Ghost  in  Hamlet  is  by  Thomas  R.  Gould,  an  American  sculptor 
in  whose  productions  “  we  find  a  powerful  originality,  and  an 
attempt  to  render  in  marble  effects  usually  left  to  the  higher  orders 
of  pictorial  art.”  It  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  meet  a  man  who  likes 
his  ghost  solid.  The  book  is  well  adapted  to  be  given  as  a  prize 
to  youths  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  evening  technical 
classes  of  a  country  town. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  TAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

IN  his  preface  Mr.  Forshall  tells  us,  with  manifest  regret,  that 
the  motto  of  Westminster  School  “  has  been  changed  back  to 
the  old  ‘  Dat  Deus  incrementum  ’ — very  suitable  to  the  infancy  of  a 
school,  but  lacking  all  the  dash,  both  of  sound  and  sentiment,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  ‘  In  patriam  populumque.’ ”  If  he  had  cast  about  for  a 
type  of  the  School’s  history,  he  could  not  have  found  a  belter  than 
this  change  of  motto.  Time  was  when  Westminster  had  very 
plausible  reasons  for  ranking  first  among  the  public  schools  of 
England.  “  We  look  to  the  Universities,”  says  Mr.  Forshall,  re¬ 
counting  its  glories,  “  and  we  see,  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  a  com¬ 
pact  recognized  party  of  ‘  Westminsters  ’  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Romanizing  influences  at  work  in  Oxford.”  It 
has  turned  out  an  army  of  men  of  note,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
men  of  genius.  Dryden  was  birched  there  by  the  heroic  Busby, 
and  Warren  Hastings  by  somebody  else  later  on.  Gibbon  was  a 
"Westminster,  though  he  is  not  known  to  have  boasted  of  it;  and 
Cowper  spent  some  acutely  miserable  years  within  its  walls. 
It  once  on  an  ever-memorable  occasion  beat  Eton  on  the  river,  and 
when  Captain  Marryat  wanted  to  cite  a  good  judge  of  boxing,  he 
chose  a  Westminster  boy.  In  those  great  times  the  school  took 
“  In  patriam  populumque  ”  for  its  motto,  but  they  are  past  and  gone. 
Competent  authorities  assert  that  if  we  look  at  the  Universities 
now  we  do  not  see  “  a  compact  recognized  party  of  Westminsters” 
doing  anything  remarkable.  The  School  has  fallen  on  such  evil 
days  that  a  new  departure  has  become  pressingly  necessary,  and  it 
has  recognized  the  fact  by  again  taking  up  the  modest  old  motto 
“  Dat  Deus  incrementum.'’ 

The  changes  made  in  recent  years  and  the  new  methods  now 
being  tried  may,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  bring  back  prosperity  to 
St.  Peter's  College,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  done  much  beyond 
sweeping  away  the  old  life  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Forshall  has 
written  his  book  to  preserve  its  memory.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
he  has  taken  the  best  way  to  effect  his  pious  purpose.  The  book 
is  far  too  large,  and  is  ill  arranged.  Its  very  aspect  is  forbidding, 
for  it  is  so  thick  and  dark  as  to  look  like  a  text-book.  The  read¬ 
able  parts  are  divided  from  one  another  by  lists  of  the  names  of 
men  who  had  been  at  the  school,  but  who  for  the  most  part  did 
nothing  in  particular  there  or  elsewhere.  He  has  included  a  good 
deal  more  which  has  very  little  general  interest,  such  as  some 
prologues  and  epilogues  of  the  yearly  play  of  ancient  date.  Still, 
by  prudent  skipping,  a  good  deal  of  interesting  reading  may  be 
got  out  of  Mr.  Forshall.  His  memories  of  the  school  go  back  a 
long  way,  certainly  to  before  the  sixties,  when  old  usages  were 
still  flourishing.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  barbarous,  and  such  as  only  the  loyalty  of  an  old  public- 
school  man — probably  the  most  unquestioning  known  form  of 
faith — can  approve.  The  practice  of  tossing  in  a  blanket  seems  to 
have  been  pursued  with  a  species  of  passion.  When  the  yearly 
elections  for  the  foundation  were  over,  the  minor  candidates  were 
solemnly  put  one  at  a  time  in  a  green  coverlet.  “  He  was  then 
sent  into  the  air  six  times  to  the  rhythm  of  the  following  Latin 
pentameter : — 

Ibis  ab  |  excus|so  |  missus  ad  |  astra  sa|go, 
great  vehemence,  both  of  intonation  and  sending  power,  being 
manifested  at  the  end  of  each  penthemimer,  and  especially  at 
the  last  syllable  ‘  go  !  To  Mr.  Forshall  this  seems  to  have  been 
a  genial  custom,  and  he  asserts  that  he  never  knew  any  harm 
come  of  it.  Nevertheless  he  is  constrained  to  confess  that  a 
boy  was  once  killed  ;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  the 
accident  was  due  to  the  fact  that  two  minor  candidates  were  put  into 
the  coverlet  together,  and  as  they  came  into  collision  in  the  air 
one  of  them  was  thrown  out  and  fell  on  the  floor.  This  blanket¬ 
ing  must  have  been  put  a  stop  to  nearly  thirty  years  ago ;  but 
the  custom  of  chairing  the  head  minor  candidate  went  on  till  1870. 
The  chairing  was  performed  by  carrying  the  hero  of  the  hour 
round  Little  Dean's  Yard  astride  on  a  ladder.  In  very  early  times 
the  Town  Boys  were  accustomed  to  oppose  this  ceremony  at  the 
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door  of  the  cloister.  As  the  school  became  gradually  civilized  the 
fighting  was  given  up  ;  but  the  chairing  survived  till  it  too  was 
suppressed  because  it  was  found  to  terrify  the  horses  in  the  Yard. 
It  would  seem  that  before  the  days  when  these  concessions  of 
modern  eii’eminacy  were  made  every  event  at  Westminster  was 
celebrated  by  pelting  somebody  with  dictionaries  or  tossing  him 
in  a  blanket.  Mr.  Forshall  describes  at  length  the  old  system 
of  “challenges”  for  election  to  the  foundation.  The  candidates 
were  set  to  ask  one  another  questions  out  of  certain  books — 
the  same  were  used  every  year,  and  the  boy  who  had  the  best 
memory  and  kept  himself  cool  won.  It  was  not  enough  to 
answer  right  if  the  proper  formula  was  not  repeated.  The 
challenges  have  long  given  place  to  an  examination  conducted  by 
papers  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Another  institution  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  challenges  was  the  “  Monos,”  or  “  monitor  ostii,”  a 
watcher  on  the  threshold,  not  quite  so  terrible  as  the  being  in 
Zanoni.  This  officer  was  Queen’s  scholar  of  the  second  year  or 
election,  who  was  told  off  every  day  to  watch  the  sun-dial  and 
report  the  time.  At  1 1.30  he  came  rushing  in  and  informed  the 
Head- Master  that  “  Sesqui  est  et  undecima”;  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  he  reappeared  and  announced  that  “  Instat  hora,”  like  the 
King  in  Goethe's  Mdrchen ;  at  twelve  he  came  rushing  iu  with 
his  gown  streaming  behind  him,  and  gasped  out  “  Insonuit 
hora.”  The  same  ceremonies  were  repeated  in  the  afternoon 
mutatis  mutandis.  Of  course  all  the  school  had  heard  Big  Ben 
long  before  the  Monos  had  had  time  to  rush  up  the  steps. 
Naturally  Mr.  Forshall  has  much  to  say  about  the  yearly  Latin 
play,  by  far  the  most  famous  of  Westminster  institutions.  He 
is  compelled  to  confess  the  decadence  of  his  old  school,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  shows  something  like  a  tendency  to  shirk  that 
painful  subject.  It  was  extraordinarily  rapid.  When  William 
Vincent  resigned  the  Head-Mastership  in  1812  the  school  con¬ 
tained  295  boys;  in  1841  it  had  sunk  to  61.  There  were  various 
reasons  for  this  astonishingly  rapid  fall.  No  doubt  the  wish  of 
parents  to  have  their  boys  educated  out  of  London  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but  it  will  not  account  for  it  wholly.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  other  schools  were  better.  Westminster  carried  the 
respectable  wish  to  keep  touch  with  the  sixteenth  century  just  a 
little  too  far.  Since  1841  there  have  been  many  improvements 
and  the  school  has  begun  to  revive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
regain  something  like  its  old  position,  for  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  if  London  were  to  lose  any  more  of  the  public  school 
element  out  of  its  education. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

OLONEL  PRSOITEWALSKI’S  third  expedition  into  Central 
Asia  (1)  is  significantly  entitled  by  the  traveller  himself  “  a 
scientific  reconnoissauce,”  and  was  no  doubt  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  political  and  military  purposes.  It  has,  indeed,  resulted 
in  the  discovery,  among  other  things,  of  the  strategic  routes  by 
which  the  Chinese  would  have  been  obliged  to  reinforce  their 
garrisons  in  Tibet  if  they  had  failed  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
Kuldja  ;  routes,  it  appears,  of  such  difficulty  that  their  persistency 
in  demanding  the  retrocession  is  fully  explained.  These  are 
the  kind  of  discoveries  which  justify  Colonel  Prschewalski's  taste 
for  exploration  in  the  eyes  of  his  official  superiors  ;  if  the  strictly 
scientific  results  of  his  travel  are  less  important,  the  fault  is  not 
that  of  the  intelligent  and  observant  voyager,  but  of  the  barren 
and  uninteresting  country.  Starting,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
caravan,  from  Saisimsk,  on  the  southern  border  of  Siberia, 
April  2,  1879,  the  traveller  directed  his  march  to  Lake 
Ulungur,  crossed — experiencing  great  hardships — the  frightful 
Desert  of  Gobi,  and  pursued  a  southerly  march  through  North 
Tibet,  relying  on  the  compulsory  protection  of  the  Chinese  autho¬ 
rities,  who  dared  not  disregard  the  recommendations  he  had 
obtained  from  Pekin.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  Tibet  proper, 
however,  the  territory  immediately  subject  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Tibetan  Government. 
Prschewalski  then  retraced  his  steps  to  Zaidam,  and,  turning  east¬ 
ward,  thoroughly  explored  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  salt 
lake  Koko-Nor,  subsequently  recrossing  the  Gobi  Desert  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Jxiachta,  a  Siberian  frontier  town  south  of  Lake 
Baikal,  by  way  of  Urga.  The  incidents  of  the  journey  were  not 
very  eventful,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  very  in¬ 
teresting;  its  flora  and  fauna  are  poor,  and  the  occasional  grandeur 
of  the  Tibetan  landscape  arises  entirely  from  its  forbidding 
sterility  and  ruggedness.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
the  traveller’s  narrative  should  be  highly  entertaining  ;  he  never¬ 
theless  shows  considerable  literary  skill,  and  an  almost  poetical 
sympathy  with  the  dreary  aspects  of  nature  which  it  has  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  describe.  His  observation  of  nature  is  minute  and  con¬ 
scientious  ;  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the  extreme  simplicity  and  mono¬ 
tony  of  Tibetan  life  and  character  leave  him  little  to  say  of  the 
people  except  that  they  vegetate  contentedly  among  their  sheepskins, 
kneading  up  barley  meal  with  mutton  fat,  cultivating  the  soil 
where  it  admits  of  culture,  and  roaming  where  it  does  not,  apa¬ 
thetic  and  incurious,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  believing  virtu¬ 
ally  in  charms  and  amulets,  and  professedly  in  Buddha.  Russia 
can  undoubtedly  appropriate  the  country  when  she  pleases  ;  but 
this  is  hardly  likely  to  happen  until  some  other  cause  of  war  has 
brought  her  into  collision  with  China,  as  the  occupation  would  be 

(1)  Reisen  in  Tibet  und  am  oberen  I.aitf  des  Gelben  F/usses  in  den  Jahren 
1879  bis  1880.  Yon  N.  Prschewalski.  Frei  in  das  Deutsche  ubertragen 
von  Stein-Nordheim.  Jena:  Costenoble.  London:  Kolckmann. 
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a  severe  trial  to  her  exchequer.  The  possibility,  however,  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  becoming  one  day  a  dependent  of  Russia,  and  his 
spiritual  influence  being  used  for  the  furtherance  of  her  ambition, 
is  one  not  to  be  overlooked.  Colonel  Prschewalski  concludes 
this  narrative  of  his  third  enterprising  journey  into  almost 
untrodden  lands  with  a  fine  passage,  worthy  of  a  great  traveller. 
A  map,  exhibiting  the  routes  of  all  his  expeditions,  shows  at  one 
view  the  obligations  which  geographical  science  is  under  to  him. 
The  book  is  pretty  copiously  illustrated  with  plates,  taken  from 
the  lithographs  of  the  original  edition,  so  rudely  executed  as  to 
give  a  low  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  Russia,  but  still 
in  a  rough  way  enabling  us  to  realize  the  characteristics  of  the 
wild  and  barren  scenery,  wastes  of  level  desert,  clusters  of  lumpy, 
unfinished-looking  mountains,  bleak  summits,  and  savage  gorges. 

The  history  of  Poland  presents  one  very  special  feature  of 
interest.  Poland  was  the  only  State  in  Europe  where  the  Crown 
failed  to  get  the  better  of  the  aristocracy.  The  results  were 
undeniably  disastrous ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Polish  aristocracy  were  inferior  in  patriotism  or  political  insight  to 
the  nobility  of  other  lands.  Count  Szymanowski  (2),  already 
known  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  Poniatowski  family,  pleads  their 
cause  ably  in  a  work  mainly  based  on  the  “  Leges  Regni  Polonise,” 
1732.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  want  of  a  public  spirit  similar 
to  that  which  extorted  Magna  Charta,  but  a  great  want  of  a 
middle  class  to  profit  by  it.  M.  Thiers’s  celebrated  maxim,  “  Le 
roi  regne,  mais  ne  gouverne  pas,”  appears  to  be  a  plagiarism  from 
Zamoyski’s  admonition  to  Sigismuud  III.: — “Regna,  sed  non 
impera.” 

The  spirit  in  which  Felix  Dahn  has  wrought  at  his  “  Germanic 
Studies  ”  (3)  is  indicated  by  his  dedication  to  Bishop  Stubbs.  The 
guiding  thought  is  the  sentiment  that  the  mediaeval  nations  must 
be  understood  by  the  investigation  of  their  languages  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Only  thus  can  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  common¬ 
wealths  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  latter.  The 
essays  which  compose  the  volume  are  thus  conceived  in  a  highly 
scientific  spirit ;  but,  having  been  written  in  haste  and  subjected 
to  no  revision,  they  rather  produce  the  effect  of  preliminary  studies 
than  of  a  finished  work.  The  most  interesting  is  one  on  the 
campaigns  of  the  Emperor  Julian  against  the  Alamanni ;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  are  the  discussions  upon  servitude  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  the  condition  of  women.  Another  essay  of 
considerable  length  embodies  reviews  of  recent  works  by  Waitz, 
Sybel,  Arnold,  and  other  eminent  German  scholars.  In  an  essay 
upon  French  literature  the  remark  is  made  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  modern  French  temperament  already  begin  to  be  apparent 
in  the  fifth  century. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  same  author's  “  Philosophical 
Studies  ”  (4)  are  three  essays  on  the  right  of  free  investigation, 
respectively  defending  Prantl,  Huber,  and  Arno  Grimm  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Ultramontane  party. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Konig’s  essay  on  the  main  problems  of  the  old  Jewish 
religion  (5)  is  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  scholars  and  critics  who 
contend  that  it  originated  in  nature-worship,  gradually  purified 
Into  monotheism  by  the  insight  and  earnestness  of  the  prophets. 
Dr.  Konig  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Jehovah  of 
Moses  possessed  substantially  the  same  attributes  as  the  Jehovah 
of  Isaiah,  and  that  the  process  of  development  only  affected  ideas 
of  no  vital  consequence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  refute  many  of  the 
wild  theories  which  have  been  broached  upon  the  subject ;  but 
Dr.  Konig,  while  vindicating  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  the 
Jehovistic  religion  in  historical  periods,  contributes  little  to  the 
Investigation  of  its  origin. 

Herr  Georg  Schnedermann’s  inquiry  into  the  mutual  attitude  of 
the  Jews  and  the  earlier  professors  of  Christianity  (6)  contains 
valuable  remarks,  but  seems  encumbered  by  many  things  not 
entirely  relevant  to  the  subject.  The  writer’s  view  of  the  Jew  is, 
on  the  whole,  unfavourable,  but  his  criticism  is  not  unfair  or 
bitter ;  his  position  as  a  Biblical  critic  inclines  to  moderate  ortho¬ 
doxy,  but  he  writes  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  seems  disposed  to  find 
points  of  contact  with  all  schools.  His  remarks  on  the  allusions 
of  the  Evangelists  to  Judaism  can  hardly  possess  much  originality; 
and  the  Epistles  are  reserved  for  another  volume.  The  most 
important  part  of  his  work  is  probably  the  chapter  on  Jewish  sects 
and  parties  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  library  of  the  School  Commission  at  Zwickau  is  rich  in 
MSS.  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  among  which  is  a  report  of 
some  Latin  discourses  by  Luther  on  the  Book  of  Judges  (7)  till 
now  unpublished.  Dr.  Buchwald  has  made  an  acceptable  contri¬ 
bution  to  Luther  literature  by  editing  the  little  work,  which,  if 
of  no  great  material  importance,  is  yet  interesting  as  belonging 
to  an  early  period  of  Luther’s  career.  The  date  is  probably  1516 
or  1517;  the  Reformer  still  speaks  as  a  monk  addressing  his 
monastic  brethren,  and  his  future  course  is  only  foreshadowed  by 
invectives  against  abuses  in  the  Church,  especially  pilgrimages  to 

(2)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Adels  in  Polen.  Yon  Oswald  Korwin 
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(3)  Germanische  Studien.  Yon  Felix  Dahn.  Berlin:  Janice.  London: 
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(4)  Phi/omphisdie  Studien.  Yon  Felix  Dahn.  Berlin:  Janke.  London: 
Kolckmann. 

(5)  Die  Hauptprolleme  der  allisraelitischen  IteligionsgescJiichte  gegeniiber 
den  Entwickelungstlieoretikern.  Von  Dr.  F.E.  Konig.  Leipzig:  Ilinrichs. 
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Rome.  His  exegesis  is  entirely  allegorical,  and  founded  upon 
the  patristic  tradition  of  an  esoteric  meaning  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament;  thus  Gideon's  trumpets  are  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  lamps  and  pitchers  are  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs. 

The  Japanese  “  Tea-tales”  (8),  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Herr  Junker  von  Langegg,  are  the  actual  stories  told  by  the 
Japanese  over  their  tea,  and  commonly,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
professional  storytellers.  Of  these  there  are  two  classes — the 
regularly  organized  companies  that  perambulate  the  country  and 
give  entertainments  announced  by  public  advertisement ;  and  the 
solitary  storyteller  who  spreads  his  mat  at  the  junction  of  cross¬ 
roads,  and,  kneeling  down,  begins  his  patter  in  the  confident 
anticipation  that  passers-by  will  be  tempted  to  listen,  and  will  not 
depart  without  leaving  copper  cash  on  his  open  fan.  The  man, 
Herr  Junker  tells  us,  is  commonly  a  decayed  actor;  his  gestures 
are  elegant,  and  his  pronunciation  is  correct.  From  such  public 
storytellers  Herr  Junker  has  gleaned  his  legends,  the  subiects 
of  which  are  generally  taken  from  the  popular  mythology. 
The  title  of  the  first  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  whole.  “  Of  the  Treasure-ship  with  the 
Seven  Gods  of  Good  Luck;  of  Mooio  Taro,  who  took  the 
enchanted  Treasure  ;  and  of  the  Rat  that  frightened  the  Devil.” 
Others  are  less  grotesque,  and  present  affinities  to  European 
legendary  fiction.  The  story  of  “  The  Fisher  Boy  of  Urashima” 
is  wonderfully  like  the  Irish  tale  of  Oisin’s  visit  to  the  island 
paradise,  and  the  misfortune  he  brings  upon  himself  by  his  return 
to  his  own  country.  The  date  of  both  the  Irish  and  the  Japanese 
adventure,  moreover,  is  defined  in  the  story,  and  they  are  very 
near  together.  “  The  Soothsayer's  Daughter  ”  is  an  anecdote  well 
known  in  the  West  in  a  slightly  different  form  ;  and  “  The  Abbot 
and  the  Infernal  Chariot,”  mutatis  mutandis ,  might  well  have 
appeared  in  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  The  tale  of  the  eating-house 
keeper  who  charged  his  neighbour  for  sniffing  up  the  steam  of  his 
kitchen,  and  was  paid  by  jingling  money  in  his  ear,  occurs  in  Don 
Quixote  and  in  many  other  places.  “  The  Maid  of  Unahi  ”  is  a 
fine  grisly  ghost  story,  reminding  us  of  the  legend  of  the  spectral 
combats  of  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Chalons.  “  The  Travelling 
Frogs  ”  occurs  also  in  Mitford’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  Buddhist  sermon.  If  the  original  texts 
are  really  the  same,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  practised  a 
slight  deception  upon  his  public,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Japanese  pulpit  orator.  Herr  Junker’s  versions  are,  no  doubt, 
literally  correct ;  and  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  fancy,  humour,  general  sense  of  propriety,  domestic 
affection,  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  nation  that  finds  its  habitual 
amusement  in  stories  of  this  type.  Herr  Junker  has  prefixed  to 
his  book  an  entertaining  account  of  the  history  of  tea  in  Japan. 
It  is  first  mentioned  under  the  date  729  a.b.,  when  it  was  imported 
from  Corea.  It  began  to  be  cultivated  about  half  a  century  later, 
and,  after  falling  almost  out  of  use,  was  revived  about  1200, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  possess  the  valuable  property  of 
keeping  Buddhist  monks  awake  at  their  devotions.  If  in  this 
respect  serviceable  to  religion,  it  also  conduced  to  sacrilege, 
inasmuch  as  General  Kono  Moroniawo  stripped  all  the  Buddhist 
temples  of  their  bronze  rings  to  make  tea-kettles.  Until  1570  the 
tea-leaves  were  always  powdered ;  the  present  method  of  preparing 
them  was  then  introduced,  and  perfected  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  etiquette  of  tea-parties  i3  prescribed  by  a  most  rigid 
ceremonial  code,  framed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  Russia  (9),  four  tales  by  W.  Goldschmidt,  are  remarkable 
as  affording  what  is  to  all  appearance  the  most  faithful  delineation 
of  Russian  life  from  the  pen  of  any  but  a  native  Russian.  They 
are  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  Russian  colouring,  remind  us  of 
no  Western  writer,  and  produce  an  impression  of  reality  hardly 
inferior  to  that  communicated  by  the  masterpieces  of  Turgueneff. 
Their  fidelity  inevitably  makes  them  participate  in  those  innate 
defects  of  Russian  fictions  which,  without  diminishing  their  merits 
as  works  of  art,  disables  them  from  fulfilling  one  special  function 
of  works  of  art — the  communication  of  pleasure.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  interest  in,  it  is  not  possible  to  receive  pleasure  from, 
fictions  where  the  good  are  only  introduced  to  be  miserable, 
and  oppressors,  spies,  and  pretentious  fools  find  themselves  pros¬ 
perous  and  honoured.  Every  one  of  Herr  Goldschmidt’s  tales  is 
worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  characters, 
and  the  generosity  and  sweetness  of  much  of  the  sentiment; 
but  the  better  the  ideal,  the  worse  the  reality ;  the  greater  the 
moral  charm,  the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
depression  with  which  the  reader  turns  away  from  the  general 
picture  of  social  and  administrative  rottenness.  A  manly,  cheery, 
healthy  Russian  novel  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and  we  can  only 
regret  to  find  the  unanimous  report  of  the  indigenous  painters  of 
morals  and  manners  confirmed  by  an  observer  apparently  so  com¬ 
petent,  and  certainly  so  clever,  as  Herr  Goldschmidt. 

Fanny  Lewald’s  Stella  (10),  which  appears  in  an  English 
translation,  is  also  in  a  sense  a  melancholy  book  ;  but  it  is  healthy, 
and  the  sadness  springs  from  the  accidents  to  which  human  ex¬ 
istence  must  always  be  liable,  not  from  corrupt  social  conditions. 
It  is  a  sketch  of  Roman  life  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Pio 
Nono,  and,  without  being  intensely  interesting,  is  very  readable. 

(8)  Japanische  Thee-  Gesdiichten.  Fu-socha-wa.  Volks- und  gesdnchtliche 
Sagen ,  Legenden  und  Mdixhcn  der  Japanen.  Yon  F.  A.  Junker  von 
Langegg.  Erster  Cylclus.  Wien:  Gerold’s  Sohn.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(9)  Aus  Russland.  Geschichten  von  Wilhelm  Goldschmidt.  2  Bde. 
Berlin  :  Behr.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Stella.  By  Fanny  Lewald.  2  vols.  Leipzig:  Tauclmitz.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Paul  Heyse  continues  to  work  the  vein  already  struck  in  bis 
“  Book  of  Friendship  ”  (i i)  in  a  new  series  of  four  tales  devoted 
to  the  portrayal  of  this  affection  in  its  various  aspects.  We 
would  not  intimate  'that  the  vein  is  worked  out,  lor  the  new 
quartet  is  excellent ;  something,  however,  of  melodrama  may  be 
observed,  as  though  the  idea  had  lost  its  freshness  in  the  author's 
mind,  and  needed  stimulus.  Of  the  first  story,  “  Siechentrost,” 
we  have  already  spoken  upon  its  appearance  in  the  Rundschau. 
“  Black  Jacoba  ”  illustrates  the  magnetic  or  demoniac  element  in 
friendship  ;  the  irresistible  attraction  exercised  by  a  wild,  refractory, 
and  immoral  female  friend  of  the  humble  classes  upon  a  dame  of 
gentle  nurture  and  spotless  respectability.  “  Good  Comrades,” 
the  story  of  an  acquaintance  between  an  English  lady  and  a 
German  at  Home,  which  might  have  led  to  something  more  if  the 
latter  had  not  had  a  wife  at  home,  hovers  between  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  is  written  in  a  very  elegant  style.  “  The  Third  in 
the  League  ”  is  thrown  into  a  dramatic  form,  and  would  be  very 
suitable  for  private  representation. 

“Money,”  the  new  serial  tale  in  the  Rundschau  {12),  illustrates 
cosmopolitanism  in  fiction  in  a  different,  but  not  less  demonstra¬ 
tive,  form  than  the  novel  by  Ossip  Schubin  which  it  replaces. 
The  characters  do  not  belong  to  all  the  nationalities  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  type  of  fiction  is  one  that  has  become  general  throughout 
European  literature — sentimental  in  motive,  but,  as  a  narrative, 
the  work  of  a  keen  worldly  observer.  Herr  Frenzel’s  tale  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  its  class.  An  oration  on  the  death 
of  Giebel,  by  W.  Scherer,  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  German 
Longfellow.  “  German  Memoirs  ”  revive  the  recollection  of  a 
number  of  interesting  works  of  this  class,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Professor  Jolly  describes 
very  agreeably  his  residence  at  Calcutta  in  the  capacity  of  Tagore 
lecturer  on  Indian  law,  and  his  excursion  to  the  Tols,  or  native 
Sanskrit  schools,  where  the  Shasters  are  taught.  “  A  Remi- 
niscence  of  Garibaldi  ”  describes  a  secret  mission  to  Caprera  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  to  induce  the  chieftain 
to  take  up  arms  against  Napoleon.  Garibaldi  consented ;  but 
added  that,  if  the  Empire  were  overthrown,  he  should  figbt  for 
the  Republic;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  redeemed  his  word. 
He  seems  to  have  made  an  exceedingly  favourable  impression 
upon  his  visitor.  Some  autobiographic  notices  of  Turgueneff  are 
chiefly  interesting  for  his  assertion  that  he  wrote  by  impulse,  and 
was  unable  to  determine  the  complexion  of  his  novels  before¬ 
hand. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

.  SATNT-YVES  D’ALVEYDRE’S  book  (1)  is  one  of  those 
which  strike  the  critical  reader  with  a  certain  stupor. 
Judging  from  a  frontispiece  which  appears  here,  the  author  might 
pass  a  jury  of  physiognomists  with  flying  colours.  He  writes 
rather  well.  He  is  clearly  well  read.  He  must  be  a  person  of 
some  substance;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  M.  Calmann-Lovy 
would  publish  a  royal-octavo  volume  of  about  a  thousand  pages 
on  a  subject  which,  for  shortness,  we  may  call  Theosophic  Politics, 
on  the  chance  of  the  public  being  so  much  interested  as  to  exhaust 
the  edition.  An  intelligent  countenance,  a  facile  and  well- 
conducted  pen,  reading,  and  money,  these  are  good  gifts  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  against  M.  Saint- Yves  d’Alveydre  that  he 
is  obviously  anxious  to  put  his  gifts  at  the  service  of  his 
fellows.  But  his  manner  of  doing  this  is  unfortunately  far  more 
laborious  than  intelligible.  The  Empire  of  the  Ram  and  the 
Theocracy  of  the  Lamb,  the  Synarchy  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
Ram,  the  Feminist  and  Naturalist  Schism — such  are  the  wondrous 
terms  which  meet  the  humble  inquirer  in  his  pages.  Much  of 
them  is  devoted  to  that  singular  bastard  mixture  of  mythology 
and  philology  which  invariably  appears  in  works  of  the  kind ; 
much  more  to  an  historical  summary  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  Ram,  and  so  forth)  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  future  is,  according  to  M.  Saint-Yves  d’Alveydre  in  “  Judaeo- 
Christianity,”  which  is  to  abolish  “the  law  of  Nimrodism  now 
governing  the  relative  life  of  States.”  There  is  always  some 
danger  of  speaking  with  undue  flippancy  of  this  queer  class  of 
books,  in  which  estimable  and  even  intelligent  ideas  frequently 
jostle  the  grossest  absurdities.  Therefore,  all  we  shall  say  is  that 
the  general  reader  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  our  present 
author,  but  that  persons  of  some  leisure  and  a  curious  turn  of 
mind  may  turn  over  his  vast  volume  with  a  possibility  of  edifica¬ 
tion  and  something  like  a  certainty  of  amusement. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  have  a  good  many 
Frenchmen  on  our  side  when  we  say  that  the  French  language,  or 
at  least  French  literature,  has  of  late  lost  its  good  manners.  It  would 
not  indeed  be  either  safe  or  fair  to  build  so  wide  and  high  a 
structure  of  inference  on  M.  Ldon  Bloy  (2).  But  he  is  an  ex¬ 
ample,  if  he  is  nothing  more.  In  turning  over  these  essays,  which 
are  supposed  to  “  demolish  ”  many  things  and  persons,  we  find 
that  M.  Renan  is  a  “  cuistre  rdndgat  ”  and  a  “  savantasse,”  that  the 
greatest  French  novelist  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  is 
“  ce  quadrupede  de  Flaubert,”  that  M.  Leon  Gladel  is  a  “  bison 
vautre  en  plein  cloaque  moderne,”  that  Coligny  was  a  “  parfait 

(n)  Ruck  der  Freundschaft.  Neue  Folge.  Yon  Paul  llevse.  Eerlin  : 
Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Hcrausgegcbcn  von  Julius  Rodcnberg. 
Jahrg.  x.  lift.  10.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(1)  Mission  des  Juifs.  Par  Saint-Yves  d'Alveydre.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(2)  Prnpos  dun  entrepreneur  de  demolitions.  Par  Leon  Bloy.  Paris : 
Tresse. 


gredin.”  We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  flowers  of  speech  ;  but, 
partly  because  some  of  them  would  require  a  very  strongly  glove- 
guarded  hand  to  gather,  we  do  not.  Of  course  M.  Bloy  is  only  in 
criticism  what  the  youngest  of  M.  Zola's  young  men  is  in  novel¬ 
writing— a  novice  who  thinks  that  the  secret  of  art  lies  in  charge. 
But  exaggeration  is  always  an  exaggeration  of  something,  and  we 
doubt  whether  M.  Bloy  would  have  existed  if,  as  has  been  said 
just  now,  French  literature  had  not  to  far  too  great  an  extent  lost 
its  good  manners.  As  for  Flaubert  and  the  Admiral,  they  will 
probably  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  M.  Bloy  had  not  called  them  the 
one  a  quadruped  and  the  other  a  gredin. 

M.  Hector  Malot  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  the  habit  of  two-volume  novels,  and  a  deterioration  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  which  the  three-volume  system  has  been  accused 
of  producing  in  English  seems  to  be  the  chief  result.  There  is  no 
story  in  Marichette  (3)  which  could  not  have  been  told  with  as 
great,  or  greater,  advantage  in  half  the  number  of  pages.  An 
orphan  girl  throws  herself  on  the  compassion  of  her  uncle,  a 
shrewd  and  rich  but  brutal  Norman,  suffers  gross  wrong  from  him, 
refuses  his  offer  of  marriage  (uncle  and  niece,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  can  marry  in  France),  and  after  all  inherits  his  fortune. 
There  is  much  fair  narrative  work  in  the  book,  as  there  generally 
is  in  M.  Malot’s  books,  and  some  of  the  character  sketches  have 
merit.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  too  much  spun  out,  and  the 
catastrophe,  when  it  does  come,  somehow  fails  to  impress  the 
reader  as  a  final  or  satisfactory  denouement. 

Among  three  or  four  collections  of  short  stories  which  lie  before 
us,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  precedence  must  be  given  to 
M.  de  Glouvet’s.  Although  we  must  confess  that  Croquis  de 
femmes  (4)  is  not,  any  more  than  its  predecessors,  the  book  for 
which  we  have  long  been  looking  to  fulfil  and  complete  the 
remarkable  promise  of  Le  forestier,  it  contains  much  good  work 
and  very  good  writing.  “  Deux  proces  de  femmes  ”  may  or  may  not 
be  an  authentic  result  of  M.  de  Glouvet’s  legal  studies — he  belongs, 
we  believe,  to  the  magistrature  assise — but  the  story  is  well  told. 
“  Parnay  ”  is  a  tale  of  ’93,  and  has  much  of  the  extraordinary 
descriptive  power  of  the  author’s  first  book.  “  Leontine  Duval,” 
a  quieter  study,  is  also  noteworthy.  Of  the  others,  Neuf  et  dix  (5) 
deserves  by  no  means  ill  its  recommendatory  preface  from  M.  F. 
Coppee’s  pen.  The  last  story  of  M.  Paul  Perret’s  volume  (6),  “  Le 
supplice  d’une  honnete  femme,”  shows  some  power ;  and  M. 
Jacques  Normand’s  collection  of  lively,  though  unequal,  stories  (7) 
deserves  the  second  edition  which  it  has,  we  see,  reached 
though  in  France,  as  in  England,  I'honneur  du  bis  is  much  more 
rarely  given  to  collected  stories  than  to  substantive  novels. 


NEW  BOORS  AND  REPRINTS. 

T  probably  appeared  a  self-evident  proposition  to  Mr.  Alexander 
F.  Stevenson  that  “  the  story  of  the  great  battles  of  our  Civil 
War  will  grow  in  interest  as  the  years  pass  on.”  So  he  has  written 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River  near  Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn.  (Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  ;  London :  Triibner  &  Co.) 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  superfluous  book.  Even  in  the  States 
they  can  scarcely  stand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  on  every  battle 
of  that  war,  and  here  we  certainly  cannot.  Besides  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  a  very  poor  hand  at  describing  a  battle.  He  loses  sight  of  the 
whole  in  the  muddle  of  the  details,  and  there  is  too  much  smoke 
and  thunder;  there  are  too  many  noble  heroes  flourishing  swords. 
The  thmg  becomes  a  bore.  The  general  impression  left  by  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Stone’s  River,  Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn.,  is  that  it  was  a  very  confused  business.  On  the  Federal 
side  General  Rosecrans  seems  to  have  sat  there  and  let  things 
slide.  Ilis  left  wing  never  knew  what  his  right  wing  was  doing. 
The  subordinate  generals  scrambled  along  somehow.  As  for  tbe 
Confederates,  they  won  the  battle  as  far  as  it  was  gained  at  all, 
and  then  the  Generals  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  marched 
them  off  home.  It  was  a  furious  struggle  between  two  armed 
mobs  very  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  but  with  a  plentiful  lack  of 
discipline.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  something 
very  like  mutiny  on  both  sides. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Hinton  had  a  genius  for  titles,  and  his 
good  deeds  live  after  him.  The  Law-Breaker  and  the  Coming  of 
the  Law  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  the  decidedly  striking 
name  of  a  posthumous  work  edited  by  his  widow.  Criticism  on 
the  work  itself  is  manifestly  unnecessary. 

Messrs.  William  and  Edward  Knight  have  published  a  hand¬ 
book  which  will,  we  hope,  have  a  limited  circulation — not 
because  it  is  a  bad  book,  but  out  of  pure  Christian  charity. 
This  work  is  a  Patient's  Vade  Mecum  (Chatto  &  VVindus),  and  is 
not  likely  to  find  readers  except  among  people  who  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  ill,  or  imagine  themselves  ill.  As  far  as  we  can 
pretend  to  judge,  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Knight  give  good  advice.  In 
particular  they  insist  that  the  patient  shall  do  as  the  doctor  tells 
him. 

Mr.  James  Millington  has  produced  what  appears  to  he  about 
the  thinnest  joke  of  this  generation.  Canada's  Poet  (Field  & 
Tuer)  seems  to  be  a  parody  of  somebody  or  something  not  worth 
parodying. 

In  the  thin,  neat,  and  cheap  little  book,  such  as  can  be  con- 

(3)  Marichette.  Par  Hector  Malot.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(4)  Croquis  de  femmes.  Par  Jules  de  Glouvct.  Paris:  Plon. 

(5)  Neuf  et  dix.  Par  Maurice  Jouanniu.  Paris:  Tresse. 

(6)  Les  miseres  du  coeur.  Par  Paul  Perret.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(7)  Le  monde  oil  nous  sommes.  Par  Jacques  Normand.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 
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venientlv  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket,  the  Itev.  Henry  Solly  has 
contrived  to  collect  quite  an  extraordinary  amount  of  commonplace 
and  fallacy  on  the  late  burning  question  of  overcrowding.  Ilia 
title  is  Rehousing  of  the  Industrial  Classes ,  or  Village  Communities 
v.  Town  Roolceries  (W.  Swan  Sonnenscliein  &  Co.)  Mr.  Solly 
comes  after  pages  of  prelude  to  his  explanation  of  the  evil  and  to 
his  remedy.  lie  shows  that  overcrowding  exists  because  people 
must  live,  and  cannot  live  far  from  their  work.  Who  would  have 
believed  it  ?  How  wonderful  that  this  has  never  been  seen 
before  !  It  seems  quite  clear  when  it  is  once  explained.  Mr.  Solly’s 
remedy  is  homo  colonization,  in  other  words,  co-operative  working 
of  farms.  That  is,  he  proposes  to  make  the  economic  river  run 
up  the  industrial  hill  in  spite  of  gravitation. 

The  copy  of  Coleridge's  Table  Talk  in  Morley’s  Universal 
Library  (Routledge  &  Sons)  seems  to  us  better  printed  and 
easier  to  read  than  most  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  same 
cheap  series.  As  it  was  decided  to  put  a  small  selection  from 
Coleridge’s  verse  at  the  end,  we  think  that  a  better  choice  might 
have  been  made  than  the  “  Pains  of  Sleep  ”  to  accompany  the 
“  Ancient  Mariner,”  “  Christabel,”  and  “  Kubla  Khan.”  It  is 
possibly  a  not  altogether  unhealthy  sign  of  the  times  that  such  a 
book  as  John  Bull's  Neighbour  in  her  True  Light  (Wyman  &  Son) 
should  have  reached  its  twentieth  thousand.  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership  has  reached  its  third 
edition  (Stevens  &  Son).  Vol.  IX.  of  The  Antiquary,  well  bound, 
well  printed,  well  papered,  is  published  by  Elliot  Stock,  1884. 


NOTICE. 

TVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


Contents  op  No.  1,499,  July  19,  1884. 

False  Issues  and  True. 

France.  The  American  Presidency. 

Esoteric  Bosh.  The  Thames.  Australian  Affairs. 
Momentous  Monday.  Egypt.  Play-writing. 

The  Cat  and  the  Bag. 

Badgers. 

The  Mendacity  Society,  Unlimited. 

The  Head-Mastership  of  Eton.  “ Savonarola  "  at  the  German  Opera. 
A  Dry  Summer.  The  Societe  de  /'Orient  Latin.  “Sigurd." 
Bishop  Jacobson.  “  Twelfth  Night." 

Banks  and  Panics. 


Irish  Mythical  History. 

Three  Novels.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.  Olivia  Raleigh. 

Record  Office  Publications.  Japan. 

The  English  Citizen — The  State  and  Education. 

The  World's  Opportunities.  Westminster  School,  Past  and  Present. 
German  Literature.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 

CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,498,  JULY  12,  1884: 

The  Lords  and  the  Franchise  Bill— The  American  Presidency— Egypt— The  Army- 
Converted  Imps — The  London  Government  Bill — “  The  Country  ” — Early 
Closing — The  Plans  of  the  Government. 

Riding-Schools — Populus  Vult  Decipi— The  German  Professor  (Old  Style) — Twelfth 
Night  at  the  Lyceum— “  Tertiaries  ” — Henley  Regatta— English  Law  Schools — 
The  Bank  Dividends — Concerts  and  Entertainments— Midsummer  Racing. 

The  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  at  Basile— Four  Kovels — Kalilah-wa-Dimnah— Some 
Guide  Books— Professor  Stokes  on  Light— English  and  American  Trout — The 
Life  of  the  Fields — Brewer’s  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. — Walks  in  Florence— English 
School  Books— Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel — French  Literature — New  Books 
and  Reprints.  _ 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Prsctorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  


THINE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given.  _ _ 


MIDLAND  railway.— tourist  arrangements, 

-L’-*-  last.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1881. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  aud  Programmes,  Issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  April  1884. 


I1  HE  CLERGY  CLUB,  135  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

FOR  MEMBERS  OF  TITE  C1TURCH  OF  ENGLAND  (CLERICAL  AND  LAY) 
AND  OF  CHURCHES  IN  COMMUNION  THEREWITH. 


Committee : 

BLAKTSTON,  Rev.  R.  MILBURN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

CAMPION,  Itev.  C.  II.,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Chichester. 

CUT  I  S.  Rev.  E.  L.,  D.D. 

DUCK  WORTH,  Rev.  R.,  D.D.,  Canon  of  York. 

FLEMING,  Rev.  J.,  D.I>. .  Canon  of  Westminster. 

HOLE,  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

INGRAM.  Rev.  AR  THUR  J..  M.A.,  lion.  Canou  of  Lincoln. 

LINDSAY,  sir  COUTT8.  Bart. 

MILLS,  CHARLES  S.,  Esq. 

PENNEY,  Rev.  W.  II.,  M.A. 

PROT1IERO,  llev.  G.,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

TROUTBECK.  Rev.  .J.,  D.D. 

WADE,  Rev.  N.,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Annual  Subscription,  £4  4s.  for  Town  Members  ;  £2  2s.  for  Country  Members. 
Entrance  Fee.  £2  2s.  for  Members  joining  previous  to  September  30.  1884. 

Members  joining  alter  that  date  will  be  required  to  pay  an  Entrance  I-  ee  of  £5  5s. 

Members  joining  during  1884  will  only  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  Entrance  Fee, 
a  half-year’s  subscription  to  December  31.  1884. 

A  limited  number  of  bedrooms  is  provided  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Club,  where  break¬ 
fast  can  be  obtained  at  the  Club  tariff. 

Full  particulars  aud  every  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

NUGENT  C.  WADE.  Secretary. 


rPHE  MARY  WARDELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  for 

SCARLET  FEVER,  Brockley  llill,  STANMOltE. 

The  Home  will  be  OPEN  FOR  INSPECTION  every  day  from  July  15  to  July  19,  inclusive, 
between  the  hours  of  Three  to  Seven.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

A  SALE  OF  WORK  will  beheld  at  the  Home  towards  the  expenses  of  Furnishing,  for 
which  Funds  are  urgently  needtd. 

Donations  and  Subseri  ptions  received  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Ransom, 
BOUVEUIE,  Hl  Co.,  us  well  us  by  Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Convalescent  Home,  Brockley  Hill, 
Stanmore. 


TAEAF  MUTES  TAUGHT  to  SPEAK  and  UNDERSTAND 

SPEECH  on  the  ORAL  SYSTEM.  Thorough  Education  and  a  Happy  Home  ensured; 
LESSONS  in  LIP-READING  to  Adults  or  Children,  who,  though  possessing  Speech,  have 
lost  Hearing  through  illness  cr  from  other  cause,  and  who  can  be  taught  to  Cou verse  by  Word 
of  Mouth  with  fluency.  Residence  if  desired. 

DEFECTS  OF  SPEECH  TREATED.  Highest  References. 

Address,  Miss  HOWE,  3  Notting  llill  Square,  London,  W. 


TTNI VERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH  WALES.— 

^  PROFESSOR  of  MODERN  LANGUAGES  (French  and  German)  to  be  APPOINTED. 
Stipend  (including  proportion  of  fees)  guaranteed  at  not  less  than  £400.  Applications  (with 
testimonials)  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Wednesday,  August  13. 

W.  CADWALADK  DAVIES,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Bangor,  July  10, 1884. 


TTNI  VERSITY  COLLEGE  of  NORTH  WALES. 

The  COUNCIL  will  appoint  in  September  next : 
fa)  LECTURER  in  WELSH,  at  £200  per  annum.  Must  be  able  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin. 
(b)  LECTURER  in  BIOLOGY,  at  £200  per  annum. 

Applications  (with  35  copies  of  Testimonials)  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  August  13. 

W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Bangor,  July  17,  1884. 


T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  meets  again 

on  Thursday,  September  18 — Apply  to  the  Principal. 


TRIE  REV.  II.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS 

for  the  Public  Schools,  at  the  Vicarage,  High  Leigh,  Knutsford. 


T^HE  Rev.  LAPORTE,  104  Boulevard  Heurteloup,  TOURS, 

France,  receives  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Fine  opportunity  to  acquire  FRENCH  speedily  and  thoroughly.  Also  other  subjects  if 
dcsjred.  The  Rev.  LAPORTE  speaks  English,  having  resided  in  England  and  America 
eighteen  years,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  Pupils.  French  always  spoken. 


TVTRS.  LAWRENCE’S  CLASSES  (for  GIRLS),  Fearegg 

House,  Wimbledon  Park,  will  REOPEN  on  Tuesday,  September  23.  Vacancies  for 
three  resident  Pupils.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  Lawrence. 


ATEUENHEIM  COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. 

lie  ad- Master— Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  M.A.,  First-Class  Classical  Tripos, 
late  Modern  Language  Master  at  Clifton  College. 

Second  Master— R.  ALLPRESS,  M.A. ,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  seven  resident 
French  and  German  Masters.  BOYS  prepared  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  for  Public 
School  and  Universities,  or  for  Commercial  life.  Large  Football  and  Cricket  Ground,  Fives 
Court.  English  diet.  German  spoken.  References  to  Dean  of  Westminster,  President  of 
Trinity  College.  Oxford,  or  to  Parents  of  Boys  in  the  School. 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  for  Boys  under  Ten.  Indian  References. 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

14  o £  MILNERS’  FIRE  and  THIEF-RESISTING  SAFES  protected  the  Boots,  &c. 
of  14  Firms  whose  premises  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  at  Glasgow, 

MILNERS’  SAFES  secured  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION. 

MILNERS’  SAFES,  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Safeguard 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES. 

MILNERS’  SAFE  COMPANY',  LIMITED,  23  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 


CHEAP  LIGHTING  FOR  COUNTRY  PLACES 
WITHOUT  GASWORKS. 


PORTABLE  APPARATUS  SUPPLIED  for  any  number  of 

-L  Lights,  suitable  for  Lighting  and  Heating  Mansions,  Churches,  Public  Halls, 
Railway  Stations,  Private  Houses,  Conservatories,  &c.,  and  for  all  Cooking 
Purposes.  The  machine  stands  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  averaging  about  a 
square  yard.  The  light  is  brilliant,  most  economical,  and  perfectly  free  from  all 
chemical  impurities.  Has  been  used  in  many  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  country 
houses  for  many  years  past.  Requires  no  mechanical  skill  for  working.  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  International  Gas  Exhibition,  1883. 

Estimates  and  all  particulars,  with  numerous  Testimonials,  sent  on 
application  to 

KIRKIIAM,  HERSEY,  &  CLARK,  ENGINEERS,  15  GREAT  GEORGE 
STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“  Certain  and  painless ,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6J.  &  2  s.  per  bottle. 
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“THE 


APOLLINARSS 

QUEEN  OP  TABLE  WATER  S.” 


“  Its  numerous  competitors  appear  to  have,  one  after  another, 
fallen  away." —  British  Medical  Journal,  May  31,  1884,  on  the 
International  Health  Exhibition. 


ITEAL  &  SON’S 

NEW  SPRING  MATTRESS. 

(As  Exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition.) 

Warranted  good  and  serviceable  at  a  very  moderate  price.  3  ft.,  28s. ;  3  ft.  6  in.,  32s. ; 
4  ft.,  36s. ;  4  ft.  6  in.,  40s. 

A  Catalog ue  of  Bedsteads  and  Furniture,  with  900  Designs,  and  Price  List  of 
Bedding,  free  by  post. 

193  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  W. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
LETTERS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONES’  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  Li  ANBURY. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

W.  W.  Stoddart,  Ana'i/st  for  Bristol. 

COCOA. 

CEYLON  CHOCOLATE. 

Prepared  from  Cocoa  only  recently  cultivated  in  the 
island,  and  refined  sugur,  flavoured  with  Vanilla. 

NINETEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

PEARS’  SOAP. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 


Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN,  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  wrote: 
“  I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 
PEARS’  SOAP,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 
from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.” 
SOLID  EVEBYWSEBE. 


MAX  GREGER'S 

OA.:RBOWITZ,  1878. 

Sample  Case,  containing  one  bottle  each  of  six  different  kinds, 
carriage  paid,  19s.  8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 

CARLOWITZ. 

24s.  per  dozen.  Fully  matured,  having  been  bottled  three  years. 

CARLOWITZ. 

18s.,  24s.,  32s.,  42s.,  GOs.  per  dozen. 

FOR  OTHER  WINES,  PLEASE  APPLY  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


MAX  GREGER,  Limited, 

WINE  MERCHANTS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Head  Office  :  GO  SUMNER  STREET,  SOUTHWARK. 

Convenient  Tasting  Rooms  and  Order  Offices : 

7  MINCING  LANE,  E.C.,  AND  2  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacles 
suit  admirably.’’ — Mr.  II.  LAUR  ANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  1 A  OLD  BOND  STREET 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

—  ♦ - 

COMRLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Conditions  include  the  following  ; 

Immediate  payment  of  Death-Claims : 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums  : 
World-wide  residence  after  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender-value : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  new  explanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 

E.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E  C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


rriIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 


Capital  fully  subscribed  . £2,300,000 

Capital  paid  up  .  £230,000 

Idle  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  ..  £8l2,ooi) 

Other  Funds .  £1,000,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds . £1,063, oOJ 


Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  COKNHILL,  LONDON,  K.C. 
West  End  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W. 


INJORTIIERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOOKGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (.1883). 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums . 184.000 

luteiest  . 121,000 

Accumulated  Funds .  £2,890,000 


p  H  GE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

■**  LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  ugainst  Loss  by  Fire  an  I  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 


WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  J 


Joint  Secretaries . 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £100,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 


E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 


CUN  F  I  R  E  and  L  I  F  E  OFFICES. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W _ FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  and 

Foreign  Insurances  at  moderate  rate*.  —  LIFE.  Established  lslU.  Specially  low  rates  for 
young  lives.  Large  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 

r  ON  DON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

1 *  Established  by  Royal  Churter,  a.d.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 


Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300,000. 


Interest 
No  commission 


ESTABLISHED  1831 

"DIRIvBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Current  accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interes 
allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  bulauces  when  not  drawn  below  £50. 
charged  for  keeping  accounts. 

The  Bank  also  it 
The  Bank  undertakes 

other  Securities  and  Valuables  ;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons  ; 
nnd  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 
Pamphlet  on  application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


>  receives  money  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent.  Interest,  repayable  on  demand, 
lertakes  for  its  Customers,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and 


HOTELS. 

T I jFRACOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the 

beautiful  coast  nnd  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  rooms.  Tuble-d’hote  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  P.M. 
Large  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  ;  also  Private  Baths.— Address,  MANAGER. 


tTOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight  (near  Alum  Bay).— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  The  best  bathing  in  the  island.  Excellent  sands  and 
promenade  pier.-.Apply  to  the  Manager. 

A  steamer  leaves  Lymington  upon  the  arrival  of  the  2.15  p.m.  train  from  Waterloo,  reaching 
Totland  pier  about  6  p.m. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

♦ 


J^ONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

President-Lord  nOUGnTON. 

Vice-Presidents— "Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P  ,  Ilis  Grace  the  LORD  ARCH¬ 
BISHOP  of  DUBLIN,  Lord  TENNYSON,  E.  II.  BUNBURY,  Esq. 

Trustees— Lord  HOUGHTON,  Earl  of  CARNARVON,  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  100,000  volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  in  various 
languages. 

Subscription,  £3  a  year  without  entrance  fee,  or  £2  with  entrance  fee  of  £6;  life-member¬ 
ship,  £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  country  nnd  ten  to  town  members.  Reading  Room 
open  from  10  to  half-past  6.  Catalogue,  1875.  price  10s.  ;  to  Members,  12s.  Supplement  (.1875-80), 
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AFTER  THE  DEMONSTRATION. 

“  TTTITH  the  active  assistance  of  the  authorities,”  as  one 

V  V  of  the  speakers  in  Hyde  Park  naively  put  it,  the 
great  demonstration  of  Monday  “  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
“  ment  ”  was  successfully  held.  By  the  accounts  of  the 
most  trustworthy  calculators  favourable  to  the  proceeding, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  expected  processionists  assembled, 
which  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  fair  proportion. 
Larger  meetings  assemble  constantly  for  purposes  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  in  the  great  towns  of  the  North ;  and, 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  plan  of  political  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  no  one  has  attempted  to  assert  that  the  whole  of 
the  processionists  of  Monday,  or  any  large  part  of  the 
onlookers,  had  a  definite  or  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
propositions  which  they  were  supposed  to  endorse.  The  most 
remarkable  contrast,  perhaps,  with  other  meetings  of  the  same 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  speakers.  At  Birmingham, 
at  Newcastle,  at  Leeds,  at  Manchester,  at  Bradford,  Radical 
“  demonstrations  ”  are  wont  to  be  addressed  by  persons  with 
whose  politics  one  may  disagree  very  profoundly,  but  of 
whose  intellectual  ability  and  political  position  no  one  can 
pretend  to  make  light.  The  Radicals  of  London,  after 
importing  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  jester,  could  furnish  or 
attract  nothing  better  than  the  tried  statesmanship  and 
intellectual  distinction  of  Mr.  Caine,  the  Demosthenic 
eloquence  of  Air.  Broadiiurst,  the  cool  logic  and  polished 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers.  These  things  speak  for 
themselves.  It  would  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  tactics  pursued  from  the  beginning  in  this  agitation 
that  the  Radical  party  should  admit  it  to  have  been  a 
failure.  It  may  be  said  pretty  confidently  that  in  London 
itself,  among  Radicals,  Liberals,  and  Conservatives  alike, 
there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point  that 
it  was  not  a  success.  But  with  reference  to  the  plan 
alluded  to  this  does  not  much  matter.  If  it  was  not  a 
success,  it  can  be  called  one.  There  is  no  stopping  in 
the  broad  and  easy  path  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
followers  have  entered,  and  an  agitation  which  begins  by 
asserting  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  defied  the  nation 
must  naturally  proceed  by  asserting  that  anything  is  the 
nation  which  defies  the  House  of  Lords. 

No  one,  however,  except  those  extremely  feather-headed 
Radicals  who  declare  in  so  many  words  that  the  streets, 
and  not  the  polling-booths,  are  the  places  where  the  national 
will  is  to  be  ascertained,  seriously  believes  that  banners 
and  hop-poles  will  carry  the  day.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
wise  in  the  Conservative  leaders  to  discountenance  opposition 
demonstrations  in  London.  They  could  hardly  count  on 
that  “  active  assistance  of  the  authorities  ”  which  Mr. 
Broadhurst  exults  in,  and  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace 
might  be  the  result,  which  would  be  made  the  occasion  of 
a  fresh  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  well-known 
Radical  “  lambs  ”  of  certain  London  boroughs  could  probably 
be  counted  on  to  produce  this  result.  But  meetings  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  like  those  of  Sheffield,  Lynn,  and  Worcester,  have 
already  shown  the  absurdity  of  assuming  that  the  national 
will  is  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  similar  meetings  are 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  future.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  the  simple  and  steady  enunciation  of  the  one  cardinal 
principle  of  the  whole  matter  is  having  its  effect.  Lord 
Granville  fears  (that  is  to  say,  Lord  Granville  hopes)  that 
the  country  will  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  Lords,  to  be  the  causes  of  the  difficulty. 
Perhaps  Lord  Granville  may  be  disappointed.  The  amazing 


misrepresentations  of  some  Liberal  papers,  with  the  Times 
at  their  head,  may  be  powerless  to  blind  the  common  sense 
of  Englishmen  to  the  simple  fact  that  men  cannot  be  defying 
the  national  will  when  all  they  ask  is  for  a  pronouncement 
of  the  national  will  in  the  only  way  known  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Here  is  a  Parliament  which  has  almost  reached  the 
average  term  of  years  allotted  to  Parliaments,  while  its 
actual  life  has  been  far  longer  than  it  appears  by  reason  of 
an  additional  autumn  Session,  and  ordinary  Sessions  un¬ 
usually  prolonged.  At  this  time  of  its  life  it  has  to  deal 
with  what  is  recognized  as  the  most  important  of  all 
Parliamentary  duties.  No  Reform  Bill  has  hitherto  been 
carried  without  at  least  one  distinct  and  more  or  less 
immediately  previous  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
electorate  on  its  principle;  no  Reform  Bill  has  hitherto 
been  carried  without  redistribution ;  no  Reform  Bill  has 
been  carried  without  in  one  way  or  another  (for  the  Bill  of 
1867  was  only  a  revised  edition  of  that  of  1866)  being  dis¬ 
cussed  through  more  than  one  Session.  The  claim  of  the 
present  Government  is  to  hurry  their  Bill  through  in  a 
single  Session,  without  any  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
constituencies,  and  without  redistribution.  This  claim  it  is 
which  the  House  of  Lords  is  withstanding,  and  which  it  is 
not  merely  its  constitutional  right,  but  its  constitutional 
duty,  to  withstand.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that,  put 
as  a  hypothetical  case,  a  year  or  two  ago  few  reason¬ 
able  politicians  would  have  disputed  the  duty  and  fewer 
still  the  right.  It  can  now  be  put  as  an  actual  case,  and 
if  put  forcibly  enough  and  frequently  enough,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  of  virtue  to  overcome  the  banners  and  the 
hop- poles. 

The  extraordinary  bluster  and  the  extraordinary  misstate¬ 
ments  of  fact  which  have  distinguished  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  on  the  Radical  side  are  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
game.  The  more  the  case  is  considered,  the  more  difficult 
does  the  position  of  the  Government  appear,  supposing 
that  the  Lords  stand  firm.  It  is  already  certain  that, 
with  exceptions  too  insignificant  to  be  important,  the 
entire  Conservative  party  approves  of  the  action  of  the 
Peers — that  is  to  say,  probably  more  than  half  England, 
and  a  respectable  minority  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  Liberals  are  disgusted  with  the  flagrant  un¬ 
veracity  of  the  propositions  on  which  this  campaign  against 
the  House  of  Lords  is  based.  The  time  of  the  present 
Parliament  is  very  short.  Even  supposing  that  a  regular 
crusade  for  the  abolition  or  reconstruction  of  the  Upper 
House  were  entered  on,  it  could  by  no  possibility  be  carried 
through  before  a  general  election ;  and  a  general  election 
with  the  present  constituencies  appears  to  be  the  one  thing 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  dreads.  But,  say  the  agitators,  addi¬ 
tional  peers  can  be  created.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
whether  the  Times,  and  the  very  strange  company  in  which 
it  finds  itself,  have  considered  what  they  mean  by  this. 
In  the  first  place,  how  many  peers  do  they  propose 
to  create?  Fifty?  Sixty?  Where  will  Air.  Gladstone 
find  fifty  or  sixty  persons  whom  even  he  can  present 
for  peerages,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  peerages  under 
such  circumstances  ?  The  answer  will  probably  be,  that 
he  can  do  it  by  calling  up  eldest  sons  or  something  of 
that  kind.  But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  a  good 
many  eldest  sons  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  hardly  likely  to  expose  his  carefully- 
nursed  majority  to  diminution.  Besides,  the  Liberal  peers 
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of  the  present  day  are  by  no  means,  as  the  Whig  peers  of 
1832  were,  anxious  for  the  Bill  in  itself;  and  it  may  be 
pretty  certainly  calculated  that,  if  the  Government  seriously 
threatened  to  flood  the  House,  not  a  few  of  the  present 
supporters  of  the  measure  would  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  easy  to  pooh-pooh  these  practical  difficulties  ;  but  they 
have  their  weight  even  with  so  headlong  a  statesman  as 
the  present  Prime  Minister.  And  then  once  more  it 
has  to  be  considered  how  such  a  step  would  look  in 
popular  opinion — the  real  popular  opinion,  not  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  George  Howell  can  provide,  and  which  Mr. 
William  Whiteley,  with  proper  notice,  would  no  doubt 
provide  as  successfully.  The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
swamped  because  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  dare  to  face 
a  new  House  of  Commons  without  previously  taking  care 
to  assure  himself  of  a  majority.  This  may  be  false  or  it  may 
be  true ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  case  will  present  it¬ 
self  to  seven  out  of  ten  Englishmen.  Some  of  the  seven  may 
be  so  glad  to  have  the  House  of  Lords  swamped  that  they 
will  swallow  the  difficulty ;  but,  when  the  first  burst  of 
hurrahing  and  flag-waving  is  over,  not  very  many.  The 
agitators  hug  themselves  in  the  remembrance  of  former 
Beform  agitations,  of  the  Corn-Law  agitation,  and  the  like. 
They  forget  the  slight  difference  between  having  a  case  and 
having  no  case.  It  was  true  that  by  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  the  representation  of  the  people  had  got  into 
a  condition  which  could  not  last.  It  was  true  that  the 
Corn  Laws  made  bread  dear  and  hampered  industry.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  refused  en¬ 
franchisement  to  the  country  non-voters,  and  it  is  not  true 
that  it  has  exceeded  or  abused  its  constitutional  rights. 
That  is  all  the  difference  ;  but,  unless  there  is  singularly  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  or  singular 
blindness  in  the  English  people,  it  ought  to  be  a  difference 
quite  sufficient. 


FRANCE. 

rid  HERE  is  for  the  moment  only  one  question  which  has 
JL  the  power  of  compelling  the  attention  of  all  French¬ 
men.  Until  it  is  seen  whether  the  cholera  is  going  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  everything  else  is  naturally 
of  very  secondary  importance.  Even  the  great  business  of 
revising  the  Constitution  has  fallen  into  such  neglect  that 
the  Senate  can  quietly  devote  itself  to  reducing  a  very 
colourless  Bill  to  something  like  a  complete  blank.  The 
politicians  who  regretted  that  the  Revision  had  ever  been 
taken  in  hand  because  they  feared  its  possibly  unsettling 
influence,  and  the  very  different  party  men  who  hoped 
that  it  would  unsettle  everything  and  be  the  beginning  of 
very  extensive  changes,  may  still  be  justified  by  the  result; 
but  up  to  the  present  they  have  both  been  disappointed. 
The  discussions  on  the  Bill  are  dragging  on  as  if  the 
work  of  recasting  the  Constitution  was  the  dullest  and  least 
important  of  all  occupations  for  the  Legislative  Chambers. 
It  is  true  that  M.  Ferry  did  his  best  to  have  the  Revision 
discussed  in  that  spirit.  His  Bill  was  plainly  meant  to  do 
as  little  as  possible.  Still  it  might  appear  that,  having  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  the  indispensable  minimum,  he  and 
his  party  would  at  least  insist  on  that.  When  the  Senate 
has  finally  made  its  mind  up  as  to  what  it  means  to  accept, 
it  may  possibly  be  discovered  that  M.  Ferry’s  Cabinet  is 
really  resolute.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  Upper 
Chamber  has  acted  as  if  no  account  need  be  taken  of 
the  supposed  desire  of  France  for  a  Revision  of  its  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Senate  has  not  thrown  the  Revision  Bill 
out,  which  would  have  been  too  violent  a  course  for  its 
mild  political  methods ;  but  it  has  done  something  equally 
effective.  The  Bill,  which  was  feeble  enough  to  begin  with, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  nonentity.  First,  the  Senate  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  report  on  the  Ministry’s  measure, 
composed  in  equal  numbers  of  persons  who  were  sure  to  hold 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
Then  the  Committee  makes  a  report,  in  which  it  suggests 
that  the  Senate  should  accept  all  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
is  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  burke  the  rest.  The 
clauses  abolishing  public  prayers  in  the  Chambers,  and 
making  a  solemn  assertion  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Government  of  France  is  a  Republic,  and  venturing  on  the 
hazardous  prophecy  that  it  will  remain  one  for  ever,  are  to 
be  left  standing.  But  the  Committee  proposes  that  the 
financial  powers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  left  for  friendly  settle¬ 
ment  between  the  Chambers,  and  that  the  Congress  to  be  called 
to  carry  out  the  Revision  shall  be  asked  to  confine  itself  to 


regulating  the  exact  method  of  electing  Senators.  A 
scheme  of  this  kind  is  admirably  adapted  to  please  those 
who  would  be  satisfied  to  leave  well  alone,  but  it  is  equally 
well  calculated  to  convince  the  extreme  parties  that  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  will  serve  their  turn. 

Even  if  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  had  been  a  far 
more  genuine  thing  than  it  ever  has  been  since  Gambetta’s 
death,  it  would  scarcely  occupy  much  attention  in  the 
presence  of  the  cholera.  It  is  now  only  too  certain  that 
the  epidemic  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  it  has  appeared  in  Paris.  The  doctors, 
who  are  much  better  listened  to  at  present  than  either  the 
Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  may  differ  in  opinion, 
as  medical  men  commonly  do,  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
cholera  in  general, and  the  particular  form  of  it  now  inflicted  on 
France.  Dr.  Guerin,  Dr.  Pasteur,  and  the  meteoric  Dr.  Koch 
may  contradict  one  another  as  to  how  the  epidemic  ever 
came  in,  how  it  spreads,  and  how  it  is  to  be  prevented,  if  at 
all,  from  going  any  further.  The  fact  remains  that  it  gets 
worse  and  breaks  out  in  fresh  places  daily.  Health  officers 
and  police  agents  do  after  their  kind  in  Paris,  and  when  a 
patient  is  carried  from  a  slum  to  the  cholera  hospital,  declare 
solemnly  that  he  or  she  is  not  suffering  from  the  real 
disease,  but  only  from  an  inferior  form.  The  public  has  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  cholera  always  begins  with  inferior 
forms,  and  they  are  too  well  aware  that  the  way  has  been 
very  carefully  prepared  for  the  epidemic  in  Paris  to  feel  at 
all  reassured  by  official  commonplaces.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
general  conduct  of  the  authorities  who  have  had  to  fight  the 
disease  in  the  South  calculated  to  encourage  the  townsmen 
who  may  have  to  look  to  their  colleagues  elsewhere  for 
protection.  They  have  hitherto  done  very  little  except  per¬ 
secute  helpless  railway  passengers  with  fumigations,  which 
have  no  effect  beyond  causing  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
In  the  South  the  cholera  has  defied  all  precautions,  and  the 
terror  it  causes  is  rapidly  increasing.  Even  Egypt  had 
nothing  to  show  so  bad  as  the  state  of  Arles  is  reported  to 
be.  Unless  there  is  very  gross  exaggeration,  the  majority 
of  the  officials  have  run  away,  and  the  townsmen  have,  not 
altogether  unnaturally,  followed  their  example.  The  mino¬ 
rity  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  same,  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  unhappy  Egyptians  who  were  shut  up 
within  the  sanitary  cordons,  and  are  threatened  with  starva¬ 
tion  .  The  spectacle  is  enough  to  make  Frenchmen  ask  whether 
there  are  not  many  things  in  the  country  in  greater  need  of 
revision  than  the  Constitution.  French  officials  are  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  whole  non-official  world,  and  if 
they  cannot  deal  with  a  crisis  like  this  properly,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  authority  or  will  to  use  it.  Their  failure  is  only 
too  manifestly  the  result  of  want  of  intelligence.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Paris  is  in  any  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  Arles ;  but  it  may  well  find  itself  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Toulon  or  Marseilles.  The  fears  already  enter¬ 
tained  in  Paris  are  thoroughly  justified  by  the  folly  of  the 
Municipality  in  insisting  on  holding  the  festival  on  the 
14th  July  in  defiance  of  the  strong  condemnation  of  the 
faculty.  The  cowardice  of  the  Ministry  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  gives  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  will  show  them¬ 
selves  able  to  control  the  local  authorities. 

The  Tonquin  and  Madagascar  difficulties  are  as  languidly 
alive  as  they  have  been  for  more  than  a  year.  It  would 
seem  that  the  probably  inevitable  war  with  China  is  not 
likely  to  be  hurried  on  by  either  side.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen 
may  be  resolved  to  fight;  but  it  has  no  objection  to 
negotiate  first,  and  M.  Ferry  is  prepared  ,to  meet  it  half¬ 
way.  His  fiery  threats  and  his  peremptory  ultimatum 
having  produced  no  immediate  effect,  he  would  seem  to 
be  disposed  to  allow  the  Chinese  a  reasonable  time  to  make 
their  surrender  in.  Admiral  Courbet  is  still  threatening 
Foo  Chow ;  but,  for  all  that  can  be  seen,  he  may  be 
riding  at  anchor  off  that  port  for  some  months  yet.  In 
Madagascar  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made  at  last.  The 
French  have  presented  their  demands,  and  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  policy.  From  the  nature  of  their  claim, 
it  may  be  considered  that  war  is  certain,  or  has  already 
begun.  In  presence  of  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity 
to  all  the  foreigners  who  have  been  injured  by  the  French 
bombardments,  the  Hovas  can  scarcely  help  fighting.  Con¬ 
querors  were  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  money  payments 
for  their  trouble  from  the  beaten  party  long  before  the  war 
of  1871;  but  the  French  Republic  has  made  a  marked 
advance  on  the  old  practice.  It  is  something  quite  new  for 
a  belligerent  to  make  his  enemy  pay  for  the  damage  done 
by  himself  to  a  third  party.  It  is  also,  to  call  things  by 
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their  right  names,  a  slightly  impertinent  course  towards 
neutrals.  The  attack  on  Madagascar  has  been  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  England  all  along,  and  has  caused  heavy  loss  to 
British  subjects.  One  incident  of  the  adventure  has  already 
put  the  French  to  some  expense  for  an  indemnity  to  an 
English  missionary.  Apparently  they  are  determined  to  re¬ 
imburse  themselves  for  Mr.  Shaw’s  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
get  enough  to  cover  all  possible  future  claims.  Having  hurt 
our  interests,  and  acted  in  utter  disregard  of  the  supposed 
friendship  between  the  countries,  they  are  preparing  to 
soothe  our  feelings  by  asking  us  to  share  the  plunder.  We 
should  only  have  a  very  little  bit,  but  then  we  would  be  in 
the  speculation  with  them.  If  it  ever  does  come  to  a  division 
of  the  spoil,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  country  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  international  burglary  of  this  kind,  even 
at  the  risk  of  ruffling  the  susceptibilities  of  France. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

R.  BLAINE,  in  formally  accepting  the  Republican 
nomination,  has  not  justified  the  anticipation  that  he 
would  appeal  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  passion.  lie  probably 
appreciates  the  character  of  the  schism  in  his  party  which 
has  been  produced  by  his  candidature.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  independent  Republicans  is  imperfectly 
known ;  but  most  of  them  will  count  double,  as  they  will 
vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  instead  of  remaining  neutral.  At 
the  present  stage  of  the  contest  Mr.  Blaine  is  well  advised 
in  abstaining  from  language  which  might  tend  to  alienate 
respectable  waverers  who  may  perhaps  form  a  considerable 
section  of  the  party.  His  letter  furnishes  no  indication  of  a 
turbulent  foreign  policy,  or  of  servile  concession  to  those 
remarkable  Irish  nationalists  who  profess  allegiance  at  the 
same  time  to  two  separate  countries.  The  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  panders  more  directly  to  the  desire 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  than  any  document  which  has 
hitherto  proceeded  from  the  Republican  managers.  Either 
the  judicious  language  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  letter  or  strong 
party  predilection  accounts  for  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  one 
at  least  among  the  candidate’s  admirers.  According  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Blaine’s  harmless  commonplaces 
are  likely  to  raise  the  tone  of  political  controversy  for 
future  generations.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  Radical  and  Conservative  associations  on 
the  rejection  of  the  Franchise  Bill  were  original  contribu¬ 
tions  to  political  philosophy. 

As  the  nominee  of  the  avowed  Protectionists,  Mr.  Blaine 
of  course  professes  devotion  to  the  cause  of  monopoly.  The 
ambiguous  declarations  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
imply  a  fear  of  offending  the  powerful  body  of  manufacturers 
by  raising  a  distinct  economic  issue.  The  Republicans  may 
claim  the  questionable  merit  of  being  consistent  in  the 
wrong.  Only  a  few  scrupulous  members  of  the  party  will 
probably  join  the  ranks  of  the  independent  Republicans  on 
economic  grounds.  The  topic  of  Civil  Service  Reform  is 
judiciously  evaded;  but  it  appears  that  the  Republican 
managers  propose  for  the  first  time  to  obey  the  recent  law 
which  prohibits  assessment  on  official  salaries  for  the  purpose 
cf  elections.  The  party  is  invited  to  make  good  by  voluntary 
subscription  the  large  deficiency  which  will  be  caused  by 
the  discontinuance  of  the  customary  practice.  Some  place¬ 
holders  will,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  party  fund  in  the 
fear  that  they  may  be  dismissed  in  the  event  of  a  Democratic 
victory.  It  is  also  possible  that  local  politicians  may  dis¬ 
regard  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  ostensible  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  expense  of  a 
Presidential  contest  is  not  easily  explained  ;  but  its  ordinary 
amount  is  undoubtedly  great.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
the  masters  of  party  organization  understand  their  own 
mystery ;  but  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  effect 
of  speeches  by  hired  orators,  of  placards,  and  of  newspaper 
articles  was  exaggerated  in  popular  estimation.  When  the 
names  of  the  candidates  and  the  platforms  of  both  parties 
have  once  been  published,  intelligent  voters  can  scarcely 
profit  by  additional  information. 

Some  surprise  has  perhaps  been  caused  by  Mr.  Blaine’s 
perfunctory  reference  to  the  supposed  grievances  of  Irish 
Americans  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  The  Republican 
candidate  is  content  with  the  declaration  that  their  rights 
will  be  protected  as  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to 
lawful  occupations.  As  there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of 
interference  with  their  freedom  of  action  if  they  comply 
with  the  condition,  the  promise  of  unnecessary  protection 
will  not  excite  warm  feelings  of  gratitude.  The  conspirators 


who  employ  themselves  in  the  dynamite  traffic,  or  in 
seditious  combinations  in  Ireland,  are  the  only  American 
citizens  who  are  likely  to  require  protection  at  the  hands  of 
the  President ;  and  they  will  derive  little  comfort  from  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  letter.  Ilis  unexpected  moderation 
may  be  attributed  either  to  the  discovery  that  the  mal¬ 
content  Irish  will,  as  usual,  adhere  to  the  Democratic 
party,  or  to  the  doubt  whether  the  independent  Republicans 
are  prepared  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  would  have 
been  imprudent,  while  their  decision  was  still  uncertain,  to 
supply  them  with  an  additional  reason  for  secession.  There 
is  still  ample  time  to  bid  for  the  support  of  the  less 
reputable  sections  of  the  constituency,  if  it  appears  that 
more  scrupulous  Republicans  are  not  to  be  conciliated  or 
reclaimed.  For  the  present  the  regular  candidate  and 
his  supporters  probably  wish  to  conduct  the  canvass  on 
strictly  party  lines.  As  long  as  such  a  result  is  within 
reach,  it  will  perhaps  not  suit  Mr.  Blaine’s  purpose  to  court 
any  discontented  section  of  the  Democrats.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  will 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  has  been  nominated  in  regular 
form  by  the  National  Convention  of  the  party.  In  some 
considerable  States  there  will  not  even  be  a  dissentient 
minority ;  but  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Massachusetts, 
the  coalition  of  the  independent  Republicans  with  the 
Democrats  will  greatly  diminish  Mr.  Blaine’s  chances  of 
success. 

One  issue  which  within  recent  memory  formed  a  principal 
subject  of  discussion  has  been  already  forgotten.  Eight  years 
ago  the  Democrats  loudly  complained  of  the  interference 
of  the  Federal  Executive  in  Southern  elections,  and  the 
Republicans  in  turn  denounced  the  wrongs  which  were  said 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  coloured  population.  The  conflict 
has  now  subsided,  and  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  former  Confederacy  the  natural  supremacy 
of  the  superior  race  is  firmly  re-established.  The  ancient 
alliance  of  the  South  with  the  Democratic  party  is  still 
unbroken,  except  in  Virginia,  where  the  promoters  of  re¬ 
pudiation  have  succeeded  in  carrying  over  a  large  section 
of  the  voters  to  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  Senator 
Mahone,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  lately  an  active 
supporter  of  Mr.  Arthur,  who  has  allowed  him  to  dispose 
of  the  patronage  of  the  State.  He  will  now  undoubtedly 
prefer  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Cleveland  ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  so-called  readjusters  of  the  Virginian 
debt  are  strong  enough  to  dispose  of  the  votes  of  the 
State  in  the  Presidential  election.  With  a  single  exception 
the  contest  will  be  confined  to  the  Northern  States.  As 
the  solid  support  of  the  Democratic  candidate  by  the  South 
leaves  the  result  doubtful,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
Republicans  still  predominate  in  the  North  and  in  the 
West.  Their  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office  may  be  mainly 
attributed  to  their  identification  with  the  cause  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War.  General  Grant  in  his  successive 
terms  of  office  aptly  represented  the  victors  in  the  struggle, 
which  is  perhaps  less  distinctly  remembered  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  An  odd  reminiscence  of  fading  traditions 
survives  in  the  ostentatious  solicitude  of  both  parties  for 
the  interests  of  veterans  who  by  reason  of  their  services 
or  their  wounds  have  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Both  the  rival  Conventions  thought  it  expedient  to 
recognize  in  formal  language  the  undisputed  title  of  the 
military  pensioners.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  the  Federal  army  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  it 
happens  that  the  soldiers  who  have  long  since  returned 
to  civil  life  form  an  appreciable  section  of  the  Presidential 
constituency.  The  majority  probably  retains  its  attachment 
to  the  Republican  party. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  in  a  community  of  which  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  suffer  by  artificial  enhancements  of  the 
price  of  commodities,  the  advocates  of  Free-Trade  should 
shrink  from  the  avowal  of  their  convictions,  while  appeals 
to  the  selfishness  of  monopolist  producers  are  loudly  and 
confidently  preferred.  The  Republican  platform  on  the 
tariff  is  bold  and  uncompromising,  while  the  Democratic 
managers  shrink  from  the  proclamation  of  principles  which 
are  evidently  believed  to  be  unpopular.  Growers  of  corn 
and  bleeders  of  cattle  are  apparently  ashamed  to  defend 
their  own  rights  against  manufacturers  who  affect  to  regard 
exclusively  the  interests  of  their  workmen.  American 
patriotism  is  habitually  applied  to  singular  purposes.  Some¬ 
times  owners  of  silver  mines  profess  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  coin  for  which  they  supply  the  material,  on  the  pre¬ 
text  that  it  is  “  the  dollar  of  the  fathers.”  Iron-masters  and 
cotton-spinners  are  not  less  zealous  for  the  encouragement 
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of  those  branches  of  native  industry  which  they  happen 
to  pursue.  Dispassionate  politicians  who  regard  without 
prejudice  economic  truths  and  sentimental  fallacies  listen 
to  the  arguments  on  either  side  with  exclusive  attention 
to  the  voting  power  of  the  disputants.  Every  election 
manager  is  well  aware  that  consumers  are  far  more  numerous 
than  producers ;  but  he  also  knows  that  they  are  not  so 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests,  or  as  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  Presidential  election,  that  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  abstained  during  the  last 
Session  from  introducing  any  considerable  alteration  into 
the  tariff.  Next  winter,  when  the  great  party  contest  is 
decided,  there  will,  especially  if  Mr.  Cleveland  is  elected,  be 
a  more  active  advance  towards  a  policy  of  Free-trade.  It 
has  been  often  and  truly  said  that  the  Americans  can  afford 
better  than  any  other  nation  to  make  blunders,  and  to 
postpone  the  correction  of  recognized  anomalies.  The 
territory  of  the  Union  is  so  extensive  and  so  various  in  the 
character  of  its  products  that  perfect  freedom  of  commercial 
intercourse  extends  over  a  wide  area.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  the  community  enjoys  abundant  wealth,  and  cares 
little  for  the  direct  or  indirect  burden  of  taxation. 


COWBOY  POKER. 

IT  was  with  the  greatest  grief  and  sorrow  and  pain  that 
one  read  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  of  last  Saturday  an 
article  on  the  “  Game  of  Poker,”  calculated  to  do  an  im¬ 
measurable  amount  of  harm  to  those  in  England  who  have 
turned  their  attention  and  given  their  days  and  nights  to 
the  study  of  the  great  American  game.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  article  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  was  unsound,  and 
rank  with  heresy  against  the  canons  of  the  true  game.  It 
purports  to  be  based  on  the  writer’s  experience  of  play  in 
the  Far  West  and  among  the  cowboys  of  Texas.  We  have 
no  desire  to  say  anything  against  the  cowboys  of  Texas, 
and  it  may  be  that  their  views  upon  this  momentous 
question  are  properly  represented  in  the  article  which  we 
have  taken  as  our  text ;  but  if  so,  the  cowboys  of  Texas  are 
addicted  to  the  degrading  vice  of  playing  a  deboshed  per¬ 
version  of  a  noble  game.  The  very  first  assertion  of  the 
writer  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  shows  the  enormity  of 
their  conduct ;  it  is  to  the  effect  that  “  the  game  of  poker 
“  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-three  cards,”  the  fifty-third 
card  being  called  the  “joker.”  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
for  a  moment  that  the  cowboy  of  Texas  plays  a  game  which 
he  calls  poker  with  a  pack  of  fifty-three  cards  ;  very  likely 
he  does ;  the  cowboy  of  Texas  will  do  anything.  But  we  do 
deny,  with  whatsoever  of  strength  may  in  us  lie,  that  the 
classical  and  scientific  game  of  poker  is  ever  played  with 
more  than  fifty-two  cards.  It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the 
upper  hills  of  the  Alps  the  Swiss  herdsmen  indulge  in  a 
game  which  they  call  whist,  and  that  they  use  in  this  sport 
a  regular  tarot  pack  of  seventy-two  cards ;  but  he  would 
be  a  wicked  person  who  would  dare  to  refer  to  their  example 
as  one  to  be  followed  by  whist-players  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  American  manufacturers  of  playing-cards  are 
wont  to  include  a  blank  card  at  the  top  of  the  pack ;  and  it 
is,  alas  !  true  also  that  some  thrifty  person  suggested  that 
the  card  should  not  be  wasted.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
“  joker  ”  which  has  led  astray  many  players  of  euchre  and 
poker.  And  to  a  thoughtful  mind  no  further  argument  is 
needed  beyond  the  existence  of  the  “joker  ”  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  man.  Only  a  totally  de¬ 
praved  man  could  ever  have  suggested  the  use  of  the 
“  joker.” 

Throughout  the  article  in  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  this 
heresy  runs,  and  the  whole  article  is  vitiated  by  it.  We 
note,  also,  other  errors  and  blunders,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  that  important  subject — the  “  limit.”  The 
article  may  be  recommended  for  study  to  those  about  to 
play  poker  with  the  cowboys  of  Texas — and  to  no  others. 
To  those  who  may  chance  to  play  it  with  Americans  more 
learned  in  the  law,  the  article  in  the  St.  James’s  Gazette  can 
only  do  harm  by  unsettling  their  faith.  Unfortunately,  the 
laws  of  poker  have  not  yet  been  codified  with  the  certainty 
and  the  skill  revealed  in  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  whist. 
As  yet  poker  may  be  said  to  bo  governed  by  the  common 
law  as  modified  by  local  custom  and  usage.  More  than  one 
important  point  remains  undecided,  despite  the  obiter  dicta  of 
self-constituted  j udges.  The  supremacy  of  the  “straight- 
“  flush  ”  has  slowly  got  itself  acknowledged  atlast.  But  a  legi¬ 
timate  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  “  straights  ”  beat  “  threes  ” 


or  not ;  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  do ;  and  in  the 
proposed  code  drawn  up  by  the  distinguished  American  once 
resident  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  the  same  position  is 
taken.  There  are  those,  however,  who  do  nob  recognize 
“  straights  ”  at  all ;  and  there  are  others  who  accept  the 
Mississippi  obtrusion  of  “  blazes.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  vital  questions  may  soon  be  settled  authoritatively  ; 
for  the  game  of  poker,  in  spite  of  what  the  beginner  may 
think,  leaves  less  to  chance  than  any  other  game  into  which, 
chance  enters  at  all.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  game  at- 
which  skill  counts  as  high  as  in  poker.  And  it  is  skill  of 
an  elevated  order,  since  it  is  exercised  chiefly  in  the  study 
of  the  other  players.  If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  then  poker  ought  to  flourish,  for  nowhere  else  may 
man  be  studied  to  such  advantage.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
prime  merit  of  poker,  that  it  calls  for  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  study  and  the  knowledge  of  one’s 
fellow-man.  In  no  other  game  is  the  personal  equation  so 
important. 


EGYPT. 

R.  GLADSTONE  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  the  Conference  on  Monday,  and  some 
supporters  of  the  Ministry  indulge  in  the  qualified  expecta¬ 
tion  that  some  modus  vivendi  may  have  been  found  or  may 
be  found  by  England  and  the  Powers.  But  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  reports  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  on 
other  grounds,  it  appears  hardly  rash  to  say  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  at  least  as  a  machine  for  validating  the  Government 
scheme  of  Egyptian  financial  reform,  has  practically  failed. 
The  details  of  the  alternative  financial  scheme  which  M.  de 
Blignieres  has  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the  English- 
proposals  are,  of  course,  uncertain,  or  rather  unauthenticated; 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  nature.  It 
being  the  central  point  of  the  English  scheme,  and,  indeed, 
the  sole  reason  for  assembling  a  Conference  at  all,  that  the 
interest  on  the  debt  should  in  some  manner  be  lightened, 
the  opposition  scheme  starts  from  the  principle  that  the 
interest  on  the  debt  is  sacrosanct,  and  is  no  case  to  be- 
touched.  It  being  the  indirect,  if  not  the  direct,  aim 
of  England  to  ease  if  possible  the  pressure  on  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  taxpayer,  the  proposals  of  M.  ee  Blignieres  seem- 
at  least  to  include  a  suggestion  that  the  screw  now  press¬ 
ing  on  the  Egyptian  taxpayer  will  still  admit  of  another 
turn  or  two.  And,  lastly,  the  object  of  the  very  remark¬ 
able  and  damaging  restrictions  imposed  on  England’s  powers 
and  privileges  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement  being  (for 
it  is  at  least  charitable  to  suppose  this)  to  buy  the  con¬ 
sent  of  other  nations  to  the  putting  of  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Khedive’s  dominions  in  a  fair  way 
to  a  prosperous  and  stable  condition,  the  details  of  the- 
Blignieres  scheme  not  only  make  this  hopeless,  but  in 
an  almost  insulting  fashion  impose  additional  sacrifices  on 
England.  The  bondholders’  receipts  must  remain  un¬ 
touched,  but  the  deferred  Canal  shares  held  by  England 
are  to  be  cut  down  from  five  per  cent,  to  three.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  army  of  occupation  are  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  most  burdensome,  extravagant,  and  invidious  fashion 
by  a  special  loan ;  and  the  balance  which,  it  is  said,  has 
been  struck  on  paper  by  these  proposals  is  a  balance  con¬ 
taining  no  margin,  no  allowance  for  casualties,  and  offering 
no  prospect  to  Egypt  except  that  of  relapse  into  bankruptcy 
at  the  first  unfavourable  season,  or  the  first  excessive 
demand  on  her  resources  of  any  kind. 

Admitting  that  these  details  are  as  such  untrustworthy, 
thebehaviour  of  the  Conference,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,, 
sufficiently  warrants  their  general  tenor.  The  Conference 
was,  as  may  be  remembered,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  account,  to 
be  a  very  simple  and  rapid  proceeding.  Its  simplicity  and 
rapidity  of  themselves  made  it  unnecessary  as  well  as 
troublesome  that  any  discussion  of  the  Anglo-French  agree¬ 
ment  should  take  place.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time- 
for  discussion,  and  not  the  least  fear  of  any  delay  in  regard 
to  it.  The  actual  history  of  the  affair  has  been  somewhat 
different.  Months  have  passed  since  the  negotiations  (start¬ 
ing  from  those  communications  with  France  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  half  thought  might  be  over  while  he  was  announ- 
eing  them,  and  which  lasted  for  many  weeks)  were  begun,  and 
if  they  have  resulted,  we  do  not  say  in  any  agreement,  but 
in  any  prospect  of  agreement,  the  political  “  knowing  ones  ” 
of  every  country  in  Europe  must  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  put  off  the  scent  with  a  remarkably  obliging  unanimity. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  any  great  grief  at  the  failure 
of  the  Conference  if  it  fails.  It  could  only  have  resulted  in 
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an  unnecessary  and  mischievous  surrender  of  English  rights, 
though  the  surrender  might  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
M.  BarrIire  and  M.  de  Bligni^res  would  like  to  make  it. 
It  would  have  given  the  English  Ministry  a  false  air  of 
success  among  persons  careless  or  ignorant,  as  unfortunately 
too  many  Englishmen  are  ignorant  and  careless,  of  the 
subject,  and  it  must  have  led  to  innumerable  difficulties 
and  squabbles  during  (not  to  say  after)  the  respite  of 
occupation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  this  Conference,  undesired  by  any  other  European 
nation  except  France,  and  the  result  only  of  the 
urgent  invitations  of  England,  makes  the  future  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  in  Egypt  far  more  difficult,  even  in  case 
of  the  Conference  itself  coming  to  no  result,  than  it  was 
before.  Not  satisfied  with  a  confession  that  they  cannot 
govern  Egypt  themselves,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  it 
will  he  said,  have  determined  to  show  that  they  cannot 
come  to  any  agreement  with  Europe  about  it.  They  have 
invited  the  advice  of  the  Powers,  and  then  refused  to  listen 
to  it.  Moreover,  they  have  set  a  bad  precedent  of  practi¬ 
cally  internationalizing  the  country  already.  Added  to  this 
is  the  condition-of -Egypt  question  itself.  During  these 
months  of  unnecessary  protocolling  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  most  things  that  had  been  done  previously  have  been 
allowed  to  relapse  into  chaos.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  Egypt— a  fact  for 
which,  in  itself,  it  may  be  difficult  to  feel  much  sorrow, 
but  which  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  tangle  of 
contradictory  conduct  that  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  a  policy. 
The  authority  of  the  English  has  been  very  much  weakened 
by  the  summoning  of  the  Conference  itself,  by  the  im¬ 
punity  with  which  intrigue  and  insult  against  English 
rule  have  been  allowed,  and  by  the  inaction  and  slack¬ 
ness  of  the  military  defence  of  the  country.  That  is  to 
say,  things  are  worse  in  Egypt  than  they  were.  And,  con¬ 
sidering  the  persons  concerned,  the  one  really  good  result 
possible  from  the  failure  of  the  Conference — that  giving 
Europe  the  polite  conge  due  to  persons  who  have  had  their 
chance  and  have  not  taken  it,  England  should  now  set  to 
work,  unhampered  by  any  conditions,  to  set  Egypt  on  her 
legs  again — is  by  no  means  probable. 

Should  any  such  happy  and  unexpected  resolution  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  the  Conference  failing  to  agree — it 
would  probably  be  impossible  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
agree  to  such  terms  as  those  of  the  reported  Blignieres 
scheme — it  will  certainly  be  in  very  marked  contrast  with 
the  principles  which  apparently  govern  English  action,  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic,  at  present  on  the  Nile.  The  air  is  still  thick 
with  rumours  about  General  Gordon  ;  but  the  Government 
is  not  taking  the  slightest  trouble  to  ascertain  their  truth. 
Most  of  the  more  favourable  ones  unfortunately  come  from 
tainted  sources.  The  pilgrims  who  are  constantly  arriving 
at  Souakim  may  be  dismissed  as,  except  by  accident  and  on 
occasions  which  it  is  impossible  to  identify,  quite  untrust¬ 
worthy  witnesses.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  adherents, 
if  not  very  active  adherents,  of  the  Mahdi  ;  they  have  all  passed 
through  districts  which  are  under  his  authority  or  that  of 
his  lieutenants  ;  and  while  there  is  no  great  probability  that 
they  could  give  true  information  if  they  would,  there  is 
every  probability  that  they  would  give  false  information 
if  they  could.  On  the  other  side  all  information  passes 
through  Dongola,  and  the  mystery  which,  until  the  present 
moment,  the  Government  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  clear  up,  attaching  to  the  Governor  of  Dongola’s  posi¬ 
tion  affects  it  all.  The  one  fact  which  remains  is 
that,  after  months  of  almost  complete  silence  about 
General  Gordon,  we  have  had  weeks  of  perpetual,  if 
indefinite,  rumours  about  him.  As  experience  in  parallel 
cases  shows,  this  state  of  things  generally  indicates  that 
something  has  happened,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what.  Meanwhile  at  Souakim,  with  the  beginning  of 
Bairam,  they  are  expecting  a  formidable  attack,  and  on  the 
Nile  the  patrolling  steamers  are  (and  better  late  than  never) 
being  strengthened  in  numbers,  in  apparent  anticipation  of 
trouble.  Taking  these  things  together,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  wonderful  that  some  Continental  critics  are  asking 
whether,  even  supposing  an  agreement  possible  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  wait  and  see  what  happens. 
It  may  be  wicked  to  smash  the  Mahdi,  but  it  is  more  and 
more  evident  that  he  has  to  be  reckoned  with — if  not  by 
smashing,  then  in  some  other  way — and  until  the  reckoning 
is  settled,  or  at  least  definitely  undertaken,  the  prospects, 
the  outgoings,  and  the  general  financial  condition  of  Egypt 
must  remain  in  complete  uncertainty.  Perhaps  the  most 
unsatisfactory,  though  not  the  least  probable,  immediate 


result  may  be  the  conclusion  of  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  a  year  or  two,  as  a  compromise  between  English  pro¬ 
posals  and  French  pretensions.  This  would  leave  matters 
in  something  worse  than  their  present  confusion,  because 
the  cause  of  that  confusion — the  uncertainty  whether  Eng¬ 
land  intends  to  be  paramount  in  Egypt  or  whether  she 
does  not — would  be  established  and  intensified.  French 
interference  would  have  scored  a  distinct  success,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  English  Government  would  be  not  less  mani¬ 
fest  because  it  attempted  to  veil  itself  under  compromise. 


AUSTRALIANS  AT  LORD'S. 

IN  the  royal  game  of  Golf  there  is  a  comfortable  ex¬ 
pression,  to  be  “  dormy."  You  are  dormy  when  the 
play  is  in  such  a  position  that,  happen  what  may,  you 
cannot  be  beaten.  As  regards  our  matches  with  the 
Australians  we  are  now  dormy,  and,  at  worst,  cannot  come 
off  with  less  than  even  honours.  The  match  at  Manchester 
between  England  and  Australia  was  drawn,  owing  to  the 
weather.  Thanks  to  some  remarkably  bad  fielding,  not 
much  commented  on  by  the  indulgent  local  papers,  we 
had  a  good  deal  the  worse  of  that  affair.  Then  there 
was  this  week’s  match  at  Lord’s,  which  we  won  with  a 
whole  innings  to  spare.  There  remains  the  contest  at  the 
Oval  on  August  ii,  and,  even  if  we  have  the  worst  of  that, 
honours  are  easy. 

This  is  no  small  solace  to  cricketers  who  have  observed 
with  anxiety  the  progress  made  by  the  Australians.  Use¬ 
less  at  Lord’s  when  they  played  M.C.C.,  demoralized 
when  they  met  Oxford,  unlucky  in  the  first  match  against 
Gentlemen,  and  suffering  from  their  own  carelessness  when 
they  let  Mr.  Hornby  make  over  ninety  for  the  North  of 
England,  they  had  gradually  improved  on  later  occasions. 
They  beat  the  Players  in  the  North;  they  beat  the  Gentle¬ 
men  at  the  Oval.  Against  Middlesex  last  week  they 
bowled  so  as  to  make  resistance  impotent.  Mr.  Spofforth 
and  Palmer  seemed  quite  unplayable  then,  on  a  wicket 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  sadly  “  bald-headed  ”  in  the 
matter  of  grass.  Probably  better  bowling  was  never  seen 
in  England ;  the  ball  which  bowled  Mr.  Pearson  by 
twisting  round  his  legs  seemed  almost  uncanny.  Then  the 
wicket-keeping  (except  in  the  matter  of  byes)  was  worthy 
of  the  bowling.  We  confess  that  we  boded  evil  for 
the  chances  of  England  on  Monday.  The  absence  of 
Flowers  and  Attewell  seemed  a  thing  to  regret,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  was  seen  that  the  fast  bowlers,  Ulyett  and 
Mr.  Christopherson,  could  not  get  on  the  wicket.  No 
amount  of  sawdust  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  foot¬ 
ing  firmly  in  the  fine  driving  rain,  or  to  get  a  secure  grasp 
of  the  ball.  Barlow,  too,  was  off  the  spot;  and  Mr. 
Grace  developed  a  tendency  to  send  in  half-volleys  to  leg. 
He  also  missed  Mr.  Murdoch  at  point  before  getting  his 
own  hand  badly  cut ;  and,  on  the  whole,  our  men  seemed  at 
a  disadvantage.  Happily  Peate  bowled  excellently  in  his 
quiet,  easy  style,  which  looks  so  simple  and  is  so  puzzling. 
When  the  ninth  wicket  fell  for  160  the  game  looked  not 
adverse ;  but  the  steady  defence  of  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Scott’s 
hitting,  added  69,  and  put  a  very  uncomfortable  face  on 
things.  If  our  men  played  no  better  than  at  Manchester,  a 
one-innings’  defeat  seemed  not  impossible. 

An  English  Eleven  always  plays  best  at  Lord’s.  Ninety 
for  three  wickets  at  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  play  was  not 
bad,  though  Shrewsbury  had  been  stumped  (a  very  near  thing), 
and  though  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Lucas  were  out.  But  that 
must  be  a  strong  Eleven  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
goes  in  ninth ;  and  such  an  Eleven  we  had.  It  is  too 
late  to  dwell  at  much  length  on  the  prowess  of  Mr.  Steel. 
Never  was  there  a  calmer,  more  spirited,  and  more  certain 
batsman.  He  stopped  an  infinite  number  of  excellent  balls, 
and  hit  every  loose  one.  Palmer’s  deliveries  were  curling 
about  like  living  things ;  Midwinter  was  very  puzzling ;  Mr. 
Spofforth  bowled  in  all  his  styles,  including  the  demoniac 
style,  with  wicket-keeper  set  far  behind.  All  was  of  no 
avail.  Had  a  panic  set  in  when  Lord  Harris,  after  an 
unhappy  display,  was  bowled  we  might  have  been  well 
beaten.  Mr.  Read  was  not  panic-struck,  and  as  for  Barlow, 
he  showed  an  almost  comic  coolness  of  demeanour  on  this 
occasion.  His  score  probably  was  only  second  in  im¬ 
portance  to  Mr.  Steel’s.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
went  in  he  revealed  at  first  the  results  of  want  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Not  till  near  the  end  of  his  innings  did  he  give 
us  “  the  champagne  of  cricket  ”  in  the  fearless  old  fashion. 
Mr.  Christopherson’s  hitting  at  the  close  of  all  was 
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extremely  vivacious.  The  Australians  made  some  errors 
in  the  field ;  but  the  catches  they  dropped  were  extremely 
hard  ones,  unlike  the  three  common  “  butters  ”  made  by 
three  of  our  men  in  the  second  Australian  innings. 
But  fortune  was  forgiving.  The  features  of  the  second 
display  of  the  Colonists  were  Ulyett’s  bowling  and  the 
batting  of  Mr.  Scott.  From  the  Nursery  end  Ulyett  was 
quite  unplayable.  He  was  very  swift,  had  an  excellent 
length,  and  rose  with  extraordinary  velocity  at  the  fingers  of 
the  batsmen.  It  is  well  known,  or,  at  all  events,  universally 
believed,  that  Mr.  Spofforth  makes  a  hole  in  the  pitch  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  delivery  of  the  ball,  which  takes  him  some 
way  up  the  play.  Attewell  is  said  to  have  found  this  pit 
a  useful  place  to  pitch  in  lately,  and  perhaps  some  of 
TJlyett’s  balls  lighted  on  the  same  worn  ground.  It  was 
painful  to  see  the  force  with  which  he  visited  the  batters’ 
knuckles,  and  Mr.  Blackham  was  so  badly  hurt  that  he 
could  not  finish  his  innings.  Only  Mr.  Scott  made  a 
determined  stand,  and  the  enormous  crowd  soon  had  a 
chance  of  “  demonstrating  ”  in  favour  of  Mr.  Steel  and 
Ulyett.  Never  were  actors  or  Prime  Ministers  so  applauded, 
and  they  deserved  the  cheers,  for  they  had  saved  us  from 
the  crowing  of  the  people  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 


BURGLARS. 

EVENTS  out  of  season  strike  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force.  The  short  nights  of  July  are  not  propitious  to 
the  housebreaker,  whose  normal  activity  is  supposed  to 
begin  and  extend  according  as  the  days  shorten.  But  the 
skilled  bui-glar,  like  the  expert  in  every  line  of  life,  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  the  unexpected;  and  few  householders 
think  of  taking  the  same  precautions  against  burglary  in 
the  summer  as  they  take  in  the  winter.  Hence  the 
boldest  and  cleverest  of  the  criminal  classes  are  able  to 
make  their  calling  as  lucrative  in  the  one  season  as  it  is  in 
the  other.  What  they  may  lose  by  the  shortness  of  the 
night  they  make  good  by  the  negligence  of  the  householder. 
The  encounter  last  week  between  burglars  and  the  police  at 
Hoxton  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  competent  housebreaker 
finds  in  the  summer  no  special  drawback  to  his  trade.  About 
three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  this  month 
two  men  of  suspicious  appearance  were  observed  by  a  con¬ 
stable  in  that  neighbourhood.  As  he  advanced  towards 
them  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  at  last  found  refuge  in 
the  yard  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  policeman  awaited 
them  outside.  Pie  was  himself  unarmed,  except  with  the 
usual  staff,  and  the  ruffians  had  revolvers  upon  their  per¬ 
sons.  After  waiting  in  the  churchyard  till  five  o’clock,  the 
two  burglars  came  out  of  their  hiding-place,  and  tried  to 
make  their  escape.  They  were  pursued  by  the  constable, 
who  was  still  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  one  of  them 
turned  round  and  shot  him.  Help  arriving,  the  robber 
was  secured,  and  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  set 
of  housebreaking  tools  and  of  a  revolver,  two  barrels  of 
which  were  empty.  The  other  burglar  was  captured 
with  more  difficulty.  He  shot  one  policeman,  and  kept 
a  number  of  constables  and  others  at  bay  for  more  than 
an  hour  by  climbing  up  to  the  roofs  of  houses  and  threaten¬ 
ing  all  who  attempted  to  come  near  him  with  his  deadly 
weapon.  Finally,  he  was  captured,  and  was  found  to  have 
on  his  person,  besides  a  revolver  and  dagger,  cases  for  hold¬ 
ing  housebreaking  tools.  Both  men  have  been  already  con¬ 
victed,  and  have  undergone  various  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
One  had  been  lately  released  from  prison  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave.  The  other  man  was  under  police  supervision,  having, 
besides  former  convictions,  served  five  years’  penal  servitude 
for  robbery.  The  men,  in  short,  were  professional  thieves 
of  the  worst  description. 

There  are  two  questions  which  this  case  suggests,  both 
of  great  importance,  and  to  both  of  which  attention  has 
already  been  called  in  these  columns.  It  is  now  the  uni¬ 
form  practice  of  the  professional  burglar  to  carry  a  re¬ 
volver,  supplemented  (as  in  the  case  of  one  of  these 
men)  with  a  dagger,  or  some  other  weapon  useful  at  dose 
quarters.  To  meet  such  men  the  policeman  has,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  but  his  truncheon.  It  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  courage  shown  by  the  two  officers  shot  the  other  day 
can  remain  habitual  in  the  police  force,  if  every  member  of 
it  knows  that  he  has  to  face  ruffians  able  and  willing  to 
take  his  life  before  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  them.  N or  is 
it  just  to  the  policeman  to  expose  him  to  the  risks  of  such 
a  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  and  audacity 
of  burglaries  in  recent  years  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 


the  fact  that  the  burglar  is  conscious  of  being  better  armed 
than  either  his  victims  or  the  police.  If  a  robber  had  to 
choose  between  two  houses  for  his  nightly  depredation,  it 
would  hardly  be  the  one  the  owner  of  which  he  knew  to 
keep  a  loaded  revolver  in  his  bedroom  and  to  be  a  good  shot. 
He  would  prefer  the  other  in  which  firearms  were  not  kept. 
And,  if  be  knew  also  that  he  ran  as  good  a  chance  of  being  shot 
by,  as  he  has  now  of  shooting,  the  police,  he  would  entertain  a 
more  salutary  respect  for  them  than  he  does  at  present. 
The  only  motive  that  will  keep  a  hardened  criminal  from 
more  crime  is  fear.  The  policeman  is  in  a  much  worse  case 
than  many  prudent  householders.  They,  at  least,  can 
meet  the  housebreaker  with  equal  weapons.  The  constable 
is  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

A  sensible  suggestion  has  been  lately  made  that  if  a 
burglar  be  caught  with  fire-arms  on  his  person,  flogging 
should  form  part  of  his  punishment.  It  has  been  further 
suggested  that  the  stripes  should  not  be  inflicted  all  at  once, 
but  should  be  distributed  over  his  term  of  imprisonment. 
We  have  among  us  a  class  of  men  who  live  only  by  crimes 
involving  the  bodily  injury,  and  sometimes  the  death, 
of  others.  When  in  plying  their  trade  they  commit 
murder,  they  are  hanged  with  general  approval.  The 
man  who  merely  fires  a  revolver  at  another  is  morally,  of 
course,  as  guilty  if  he  misses  as  if  he  kills  him,  though 
there  are  good  reasons  why  the  legal  penalty  differs  in  the 
two  cases.  But  where  the  one  deterrent  cannot  come  into 
operation,  the  other  will  work  most  effectually.  At  present 
the  burglar  only  knows  that  if  caught  he  will  be  imprisoned. 
His  using  a  revolver  does  not,  except  in  the  rare  case  when 
he  kills  his  man,  bring  upon  him  any  heavier  sentence  than 
imprisonment ;  and  this  he  does  not  fear.  But  he  does 
fear  the  lash.  It  is  obsolete  nonsense  to  talk  of  degrading 
him  by  a  flogging.  He  is  a  less  bad  man,  and  is  likely  to 
be  a  lesser  nuisance  to  society,  after  being  flogged  than  he 
was  before ;  because  a  new  and  most  practical  motive  has 
been  given  him  to  abstain  from  future  crime.  If  the  police 
when  placed  on  dangerous  duty  were  properly  armed,  and  if 
criminals  captured  in  the  possession  of  dangerous  weapons 
were  flogged,  burglary  would  cease  to  be  the  lucrative  and 
amusing  profession  which  it  now  is  to  certain  classes  of  our 
countrymen.  It  is  most  discouraging  to  find  a  Home 
Secretary  acquiescing,  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  apparently  did 
on  Thursday  night,  even  without  signs  of  actual  agreement, 
in  the  “  decidedly  adverse  ”  sentiment  or  sentimentality  of 
the  Radical  party  on  a  subject  of  such  importance. 


LIBERTY  AND  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

rpHE  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  continues 
JL  to  discharge  its  laudable  functions,  perhaps  not  with¬ 
out  useful  results.  Its  protests  against  the  growing  pro¬ 
pensity  of  theorists  and  legislators  to  tamper  with  the 
discretion  of  private  owners  may  be  disregarded  by  philan¬ 
thropic  projectors  ;  but  they  must  sooner  or  later  command 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  anything  to  lose.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  addresses  similar  doctrines  to  a  different 
audience,  with  the  authority  of  a  philosophic  inquirer  who  is 
not  suspected  of  bigoted  adherence  to  traditional  maxims.  The 
Defence  League  is  inspired  and  guided  by  one  of  the  acutest 
of  lawyers,  who  is  also  a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  business. 
Lord  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  have  probably 
little  in  common,  except  a  sincere  and  well-founded  contempt 
for  superficial  theorists  and  a  resolute  belief  in  scientific  con¬ 
clusions.  If  political  economy  has  any  value,  it  cannot  be 
capriciously  relegated  to  J upiter  or  Saturn  as  often  as  its 
principles  conflict  with  the  attainment  of  some  immediate 
object.  Revolutionary  anarchists  are  more  consistent  than 
many  professed  defenders  of  order  and  civilization.  Their 
unintermitted  encroachments  on  liberty  and  on  property  are 
directed  with  instinctive  sagacity  against  the  points  which 
are  weakest  in  physical  force,  though  not  in  right  or  reason. 
French  Socialists  never  meddle  with  the  ownership  of  land, 
because  they  are  justly  afraid  of  several  millions  of  free¬ 
holders.  English  proprietors  are  threatened,  not  because 
their  estates  have  been  unjustly  accumulated,  but  on  account 
of  their  limited  number  and  their  want  in  the  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution  of  Parliamentary  influence.  It  is  strange 
that  some  of  them  are  unwise  enough  to  concur  in  attacks 
on  the  other  proprietary  classes.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
not  unfrequently  invited  by  some  of  its  own  members  to 
facilitate  the  spoliation  of  corporate  property  and  of  capital 
invested  in  joint-stock  Companies. 

The  natural  fitness  and  consequent  stability  of  the  custom 
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of  individual  ownership  and  hereditary  succession  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  private  property  is  marked 
by  innovators  for  destruction,  it  is  apparently  the  last  to  be 
devoured.  Landlords  and  capitalists  will  first  be  allowed  to 
exhibit  their  Liberal  sympathies  by  promoting  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  estates  which  devolve  according  to  some  other  rule 
than  that  of  descent  from  father  to  son.  The  aristocratic 
Liberals  who  lately  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords  will  probably,  if  the  opportunity 
arises,  support  plans  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
Land  or  tithe-rent  charges  held  in  mortmain  look  like 
anomalies,  to  be  removed  on  the  half-conscious  assumption 
that  purchase  and  inheritance  confer  the  only  valid  titles. 
It  is  true  that  the  feelings  of  an  incumbent  or  member  of  a 
Company  are  less  rudely  shocked  by  confiscation  than  those 
of  an  owner  who  is  arbitrarily  forbidden  to  transmit  his 
possessions  to  his  children.  It  is  for  this  reason  easier 
to  oust  holders  who  are  trustees  for  their  successors  than 
to  expropriate  private  owners ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  community  ought  to 
follow  one  form  of  devolution.  The  City  Companies  are 
to  be  disendowed,  though  they  include  in  their  constitu¬ 
tion  a  hereditary  element,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  their 
incomes  may  be  better  spent  according  to  some  scheme 
which  may  be  approved  by  Parliament.  If  the  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  their  predecessors  had  not  been  retained  by  later 
generations  of  members,  the  whole  amount  would  long  since 
have  been  divided  among  private  persons.  If  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  corporate  revenues  to  schools  and  hospitals  is 
beneficial,  the  same  immediate  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  the  conversion  of  private  property  to  public  uses.  A 
notorious  preacher  of  the  coarsest  form  of  Socialism  is  in  the 
habit  of  expatiating  on  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  land 
and  capital  of  the  country  might  be  applied  if  it  were  taken 
from  its  present  owners.  Lord  Derby  might  well  have  re¬ 
membered  the  possible  development  of  his  own  principles 
when  he  disregarded  the  warning  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  the  Companies  had  an  absolute  title  to  their  funds. 

The  recklessness  with  which  the  rights  of  shareholders  in 
joint-stock  Companies  are  frequently  attacked  would  be 
still  more  surprising  if  consistency  were  a  more  common 
virtue.  Shares  in  railways,  canals,  or  waterworks  are,  at 
least,  as  fully  entitled  as  the  largest  private  accumulations 
of  land  or  personalty  to  the  immunities  of  property.  The 
only  distinction  is  that  the  property  of  each  separate  share¬ 
holder  is  comparatively  small,  though  it  may  constitute  his 
only  means  of  livelihood  or  of  provision  for  his  family.  It 
is,  perhaps,  through  the  dulness  of  the  ordinary  imagina¬ 
tion  that  capital  subscribed  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
petty  investors  excites  exceptional  envy  and  cupidity  when 
the  large  collective  amount  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  A 
veteran  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  in¬ 
capable  of  intentional  injustice,  has  for  many  years  con¬ 
tended  that  commercial  and  industrial  firms  consisting  of 
only  two  or  three  partners  should  pay  a  smaller  rate  of  ( 
income-tax  than  joint-stock  Companies  conducting  a  similar 
business.  If  the  argument  had  prevailed  the  joint-stock 
banks  would  have  been  taxed  more  highly  than  their 
wealthy  private  competitors  who  have  neither  heavier  ex¬ 
penses  to  bear  nor  greater  risks  to  apprehend.  The 
millionaires  who  own  some  of  the  largest  mines  and  coal¬ 
fields  in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  equally  favoured  to 
the  detriment  of  Companies  in  which  there  may  perhaps 
not  be  a  single  rich  shareholder.  The  proposal  was  for¬ 
tunately  too  preposterous  to  be  accepted;  but  the  prejudice 
against  undertakings  belonging  to  many  small  proprietors 
is  not  confined  to  Income-tax  reformers.  A  tradesman  who 
confines  himself  to  his  own  business  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
profits  in  peace ;  but,  if  he  invests  his  savings  in  a  joint-stock 
Company,  he  finds  himself  and  his  partners  in  the  venture 
denounced  as  selfish  monopolists. 

Within  a  few  days  a  Conservative  peer  has  given  notice 
of  a  Standing  Order,  already  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  intended  to  invalidate  or  reopen  the 
whole  tariff  of  charges  as  often  as  a  Company  promotes, 
probably  for  the  public  benefit,  if  not  under  local  pressure, 
any  extension  of  its  system.  The  Standing  Order  was 
carried  in  the  Ilquse  of  Commons  by  a  majority,  consisting 
of  members  of  both  parties,  against  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  of  Sir 
Arthur  Otway,  Chairman  of  Committees.  Its  supporters 
probably  voted  at  the  instance  of  constituents,  who,  as 
traders  and  farmers,  are  directly  interested  in  the  reduction 
of  rates.  The  House  of  Lords  is  invited  to  concur  in  a 
grossly  unjust  measure  in  deference  to  the  clamour  of  in¬ 


terested  parties.  It  is  a  minor  objection  to  the  proposal 
that  it  would  either  cause  endless  litigation  or  put  a 
stop  to  railway  extension.  Few  members  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  probably  remembered  that 
Railway  Companies,  though  their  capital  is  reckoned  by 
millions,  are  mere  aggregations  of  private  holders,  large 
and  small,  who  have  invested  their  money  in  reliance  on 
a  clear  Parliamentary  title.  If  their  directors  or  officers 
have  exceeded  their  rights,  legal  redress  can  in  all  cases 
be  obtained.  Arbitrary  dealing  with  tariffs  of  rates  has 
lately  been  defended  on  the  absurd  pretext  that  special  Acts 
always  reserve  the  liability  of  Companies  to  be  affected  by 
general  legislation.  It  is  notorious  that  the  clause  was 
framed  for  an  entirely  different  purpose ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  penal  legislation  which  is  contemplated  is  to 
be  applied  only  in  special  circumstances.  The  elaborate 
schedules  of  rates  which  have  been  approved  by  Parliament 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted  if  the  Act  to  which  they 
are  appended  had  contained  a  provision  for  their  contingent 
defeasance.  Although  it  is  frequently  said  that  railway 
interests  are  fully  represented  in  Parliament,  chairmen  and 
directors  can  almost  alwavs  be  outvoted  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  more  powerful  body  of  freighters. 

The  most  extravagant  project  of  spoliation  which  has  at 
any  time  been  presented  to  Parliament  was  the  abortive 
measure  which  proceeded,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  from  the 
doomed  Corporation  of  London.  That  the  City  should,  in 
the  Session  which  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  London 
Government  Bill,  seek  to  institute  a  precedent  for  confisca¬ 
tion  was  a  singular  instance  of  rashness  originating  in  alarm. 
The  Corporation  Water  Bill  summarily  repealed  all  the 
rating  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  accept  payment  according  to  the  scale  in  the 
schedule  “  in  lieu  of  and  in  substitution  for  the  water-rate 
“  or  water-rent,  and  all  other  payments  by  the  Special  Act 
“  made  payable  in  respect  of  such  supply.”  The  Irish  Land 
Act  as  administered  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  is  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  and  j  ust.  It  is  a  mere  detail  that,  as  the  Water 
Companies  allege,  the  substituted  payments  would  in  some 
instances  have  scarcely  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  working 
expenses.  If  Mr.  Childers  had  proposed  to  compensate 
the  Three  per  Cefit.  fundholders  by  giving  them  the  same 
nominal  amount  of  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  with¬ 
out  option  of  payment  of  the  capital  amount,  he  would  not 
have  surpassed  the  promoters  of  the  City  Water  Bill  in 
cynical  injustice.  The  Bill  which  purports  to  regulate  the 
charges  of  the  Companies  by  the  net  annual  value  of 
premises  as  assessed  by  the  local  authorities,  if  less  auda¬ 
cious,  is  scarcely  more  defensible.  The  local  authorities, 
representing  the  consumers,  have  every  motive  for  reducing 
the  assessed  value  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  their  constituents.  In  transactions  among  indi¬ 
viduals  having  adverse  interests,  one  party  would  not  be 
allowed  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  debt  to  the  other; 
but  against  the  owners  of  associated  capital  the  rules  of 
law  and  justice  are  suspended. 


ARTISTIC  IGNORANCE. 

mHE  tendency  of  modern  research  is  to  look  for  evidence 
JL  in  places  where  people  would  not  have  gone  to  seek  it 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Macaulay  set  the  fashion,  and  a  very 
good  one  within  proper  limits,  of  investigating  the  report 
of  old  songs,  plays,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  what  not, 
trusting  to  his  critical  insight  and  noted  impartiality  for  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions.  The  future  historian  of  our  age, 
when  he  is  confronted  with  mountainous  and  mendacious 
piles  of  partisan  newspapers,  will  regret  the  example 
set  by  Macaulay.  The  same  kind  of  theory  animates 
the  students  who  try  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  a  period 
by  the  evidence  of  fragments  of  its  >  art,  by  aid  of 
vases,  etchings,  and  bronze  mirrors,  caricatures,  and  the 
like.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  to  be  got  at 
by  this  means ;  but  sceptics  might  maintain  that  it  is 
little  greater  than  the  grain  of  fact  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tale  of  Troy  or  of  Thebes.  All  depends  on  the 
artist  whose  work  happens  to  have  reached  the  investi¬ 
gator.  Sometimes  he  has  plenty  of  knowledge  and  accu¬ 
racy.  The  Dryasdust  of  the  twenty-third  century  will 
learn  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Du  Maurieu  how  we  frit¬ 
tered  away  life  in  the  nineteenth.  But  all  artists  are  not 
Du  Mauriers,  nor  full  of  accurate  knowledge.  For  example 
(though  the  example  is  not  one  of  ignorance  contemporary 
with  the  age  it  depicts),  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  Elizahethan 
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duel  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News 
which  would  misguide  the  historian  of  the  art  of  fencing. 
Two  very  unprepossessing  combatants  are  having  it  out  in 
a  room.  They  fight,  it  is  true,  with  Elizabethan  swords — 
long,  heavy,  and  with  hilts  of  oddly-twisted  fashion.  But 
their  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  period,  nor  of  any  period. 
One  of  them  holds  a  dagger  in  his  left  hand,  the  dagger 
then  used  in  parrying.  But,  instead  of  carrying  it  on  a 
level  with  his  left  breast,  as  he  would  have  done,  he  throws 
his  left  hand  behind  him,  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  dagger 
would  have  been  useless  for  its  purpose.  Neither  man  holds 
his  sword  in  the  grasp  of  the  period,  with  two  fingers  twined 
round  the  cross-bar  made  for  that  purpose.  A  contemporary 
example  in  the  same  field  was  afforded  by  a  recent  sketch  in 
Punch.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  drawn  as  a  duellist  in  the 
act  of  lunging,  with  his  left  hand  thrown  back  in  the 
position  which  it  occupies  when  a  fencer  is  on  guard.  In  a 
magazine  picture,  again,  of  a  match  at  Lord’s,  drags  were 
stationed  where  no  drags  could  possibly  be.  In  an  old  pic¬ 
ture  of  1793,  representing  a  match  between  the  Elevens  of 
Lord  Darnley  and  Lord  Winchilsea,  the  ancient  crooked 
bats  are  introduced  and  the  two  stumps  with  the  single 
bail.  This  seems  capital  evidence  that  the  two  stumps  and 
single  bail  existed  as  late  as  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  we 
have  the  historical  evidence  of  Nyren  that  they  were 
altered  some  eighteen  years  before.  The  errors  committed 
by  artists  of  every  sort  in  depicting  familiar  sports  prove 
that  this  kind  of  evidence  is  much  less  unimpeachable  than 
archaeologists  suppose  when  they  are  dealing  with  the 
testimony  of  Greek  vase- painters.  In  fiction,  we  find  that 
great  man  at  arms,  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  describing  a 
duel  in  which  the  hero  practised  the  art  of  keeping  his 
sword-arm  extended  the  whole  time.  It  was  not  till  the 
last  phrase  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  drew  back  his  arm 
before  thrusting.  This  strategy,  which  the  good  Captain 
clearly  thought  the  height  of  science,  would  have  given  the 
victory  to  the  villain.  Ouida  once  more  in  her  very  latest 
work  makes  a  Russian  Prince  and  a  French  Duke  choose  a 
walled-in  garden  in  Versailles  as  a  good  suitable  place  for  a 
duel.  Without  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Code,  we 
may  presume  that  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  knows  what 
he  is  about  when  he  represents  a  duel  in  such  conditions  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  dubious  affair  indeed  for  the  survivor. 
But  the  future  archseologist  who  bases  his  account  of  modern 
life,  and  especially  of  modern  sport,  on  the  evidence  of 
Ouida,  will  indeed  be  misled  and  misleading.  ITe  might  as 
well  do  his  descriptions  of  battles  after  the  fanciful  pictures 
in  the  illustrated  papers.  These  we  can  often  tell  to  be 
wrong,  because  the  troops  do  not  even  wear  their  proper 
dress  or  accoutrements.  We  know  that  Kingsley  was 
nodding  when  he  represented  boating-men,  during  the  race 
week,  training  on  dessert  and  eggs-and-sherry.  But  we 
cannot  check  Homer’s  description  of  armour  or  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  vase-painters,  though  the  painter  of  a  Pan- 
athenaic  vase  must  have  been  mistaken,  surely,  when  he 
drew  the  runners  in  a  footrace  swinging  their  arms  over 
their  heads  as  they  ran !  Novels,  sketches,  caricatures, 
in  our  own  day,  abound  with  errors  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  artist,  and  probably  potters  were  no  wiser  in  the  time 
of  Pericles. 


THE  CHANTREY  FUND. 

IT  is  now  two  months  since  attention  was  called  in  these 
columns  to  the  administration  of  the  bequest  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
a  matter  which  was  also  taken  up  in  Parliament,  and  a 
promise  was  elicited  from  the  Prime  Minister  that  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  made.  It  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
it  over  and  over  again  until  the  just  demand  of  the 
public  for  information  is  satisfied.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
Monday  last  again  asked  a  question  on  the  subject,  when 
Mr,  Gladstone  stated  in  reply  that  he  awaited  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Royal  Academy,  but,  as  it  would  take 
some  time  to  prepare,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  yet.  This 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  return  might  be  made  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  including  a  visit  to  Somerset  House  and 
an  inspection  of  Sir  F.  Chantrey’s  will.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Royal  Academy  have  but  too  good  reasons 
for  delay.  The  report  they  will  have  to  present  must  re¬ 
veal  a  state  of  things  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  ap¬ 
prove.  The  money  has  not  been  spent  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  will.  There  is  no  alternative  conclusion 


to  be  reached.  We  may  repeat  once  more  what  the  chief 
provisions  were — namely,  that  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  should  not  be  bound  to  spend  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  fund  in  any  year ;  that  what  they 
bought  should  be  of  the  “  highest  merit  that  no  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  an  artist  or  his  family  should  influence 
their  choice  ;  that  the  works  bought  should  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  no  restriction  was 
placed  on  the  Trustees  as  to  any  particular  school  or  any 
particular  exhibition.  The  letter  of  these  provisions  has 
been  violated  over  and  over  again,  p.nd  their  spirit  has  been 
wholly  evaded.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  accumu¬ 
late  funds  for  the  purchase  of  any  very  great  work  or  to 
buy  any  work  that  has  been  exhibited  except  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  A  full  half  of  the  purchases  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  language  be  called  “  works  of  the  highest  merit.” 
In  short,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Trustees  have  many 
solid  reasons  for  hoping  that  Parliament  will  have  been 
prorogued  before  the  arduous  duty  of  preparing  the  return 
is  fulfilled.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  at  first  he  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  it  was  a  private  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  body,  may  have  given  it  hopes  that  he  would  be 
able  to  protect  it  from  further  inquiry.  The  plea  failed 
utterly,  and  now  the  only  chance  of  immunity  lies  in  delay. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  insist  on  an  im¬ 
mediate  answer.  The  strong  point  in  the  case  for  the 
Academy  is,  of  course,  as  we  showed  in  May,  that  Sir 
Francis  neglected  what  every  testator  to  a  public  body 
should  remember  to  do;  and  made  no  provision  for  the 
lapse  of  his  legacy  in  case  of  its  maladministration.  If  the 
Royal  Academy  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  at  one  time 
seemed  to  suppose,  a  private  and  irresponsible  body,  no  one 
could  prevent  the  Council  from  buying  its  own  pictures  ad 
infinitum.  We  have  still,  however,  to  see  what  can  be 
done,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  possible,  at  any  rate,  to 
improve  matters  for  the  future. 


ATTACK  AND  DEFENCE. 

rpHE  Ministerialist  newspapers  have  with  one  consent 
±  described  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  at  Sheffield  last 
Tuesday  as  a  “  reply  ”  to  the  Hyde  Park  Demonstration. 
As  a  description  this  may  be  accurate  enough  ;  as  a  taunt 
- — for  which  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  have  been  intended 
— it  is  singularly  ill  conceived.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  Ministerialists  to  call  attention  to  the  con¬ 
trast  of  which  the  sneer  must  act  as  a  reminder.  For 
while  resembling  each  other  in  the  common  quality  of  good 
humour,  the  demonstration  and  the  reply  to  it  differ  in  all 
that  distinguishes  “  pleasuring  ”  from  business,  a  review  from 
a  battle.  The  spirit  and  energy  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech 
are  as  striking  as  was  the  listlessness  and  the  general  air  of 
bewilderment  which  characterized  last  Monday’s  “  pic- 
“  nickers  ”  as  soon  as  they  had  done  with  what  was  to  them 
the  real  and  intelligible  business  of  marching  and  banner- 
waving,  and  had  entered  upon  the  much  less  pleasant  and 
comprehensible  duty  of  listening  to  the  platform  eloquence 
of  their  Parliamentary  leaders.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  party-fighting,  indeed,  there  is  as  great  a  difference 
between  a  vigorous  speech  like  that  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
and  the  fussy  demonstration  of  the  day  before  as  there 
is  between  a  rifle-volley  with  ball-cartridge  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  march  by  a  second-rate  military  band.  The 
one  does  actual  execution ;  the  other  at  best  can  only 
remind  its  hearers  that  armies  exist,  and  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  army  whose  music  is  sounding  in  their  ears  may 
or  may  not  be  formidable.  In  the  present  instance,  that 
portion  of  the  public  whom  absence  from  the  scene  of 
Monday  has  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  being  impressed 
by  anything  except  the  next  morning’s  magnificently  imagi¬ 
native  accounts  of  its  numbers  will  have  to  depend  upon 
their  intelligence  alone,  emancipated  from  the  misleading 
influences  of  eye  and  ear,  in  forming  their  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  Monday’s  and  Wednesday’s  events ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  any  supporter  of  the  House  of 
Lords  may  await  the  result  of  the  comparison  with  per¬ 
fect  complacency.  Placed  by  the  side  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
clear  and  incisive  statements  of  the  question  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  pretended  “  case  ”  of  the 
Radicals  is  seen  to  be  as  hollow  as  the  blare  of  their  brass 
bands,  as  meaningless  as  the  inscriptions  on  their  banners. 
It  only  needed  further  to  remind  the  country  of  what 
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lies  behind  the  obstinate  determination  of  Ministers  to 
force  an  incomplete  scheme  of  reform  upon  Parliament. 
Their  consciousness,  namely,  that  the  present  constituencies 
are  not  to  be  faced,  at  any  rate,  at  this  moment  by  the  men 
who  have  so  shamefully  repaid  their  misplaced  confidence ; 
and  this  reminder  was  opportunely  supplied  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  the  course  of  the  pleasing  task  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  son  of  his  colleague  to  the  electors  of  King’s  Lynn. 
Lord  Cranborne’s  candidature  afforded  in  every  way  the 
most  fitting  opportunity  for  the  delivery  of  his  timely  and 
well-reasoned  speech. 

There  would,  we  feel,  be  a  certain  want  of  generosity 
in  not  making  great  allowances  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
whenever  he  appears  in  the  capacity  of  party  orator ; 
for  he  is  to  some  extent  the  victim  of  an  unsought 
reputation.  We  are  not  aware,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  ever  deliberately  aspired  to  the  honour  of  a  wit; 
that  character  has  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
him.  It  was  the  poverty  of  his  party  rather  than 
his  own  will  which  consented  to  his  elevation  to  the 
arduous  post  of  official  “  epigrammatist,”  vice  Sir  William 
Harcourt  retired.  In  the  matter  of  humour  the  average 
Ministerialist,  like  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Last  Duchess,”  has 
“  a  heart — how  shall  I  say  ? — too  soon  made  glad  ” ;  and, 
thus  prematurely  exhilarated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  earlier 
witticisms,  his  party  have  almost  forced  him  to  persevere 
with  a  part  for  which  neither  natui'e  nor  training  has  fitted 
him.  When  once  he  had  achieved  that  felicitous  compari¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Gibson  to  Sancho  Panza,  his  future  career  as 
an  epigrammatist  was  determined  for  him  ;  and  he  is  now 
regularly  expected — always,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  who,  however,  has  of  late  shown  some 
signs  of  reviving  jocularity — to  answer  “  the  more  vivacious 
“  speakers  on  the  Opposition  side.”  Last  Wednesday,  there¬ 
fore,  Lord  Salisbury,  having  a  day  earlier  delivered  a 
speech  containing  not  only  sound  argument  but  several  ex¬ 
cellent  “  points,”  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  rising  to  speak  at 
the  “  ordinary  house  dinner  ”  of  the  Devonshire  Club,  very 
naturally  felt  that  it  was  his  duty,  not  only  to  refute  the 
former,  but  to  “cap”  the  latter.  If  the  Conservative 
leader  had  been  irreverent  enough  to  describe  last  Monday’s 
demonstration  as  “  legislation  by  picnic,”  he  should  find 
that  there  was  at  least  one  patron  of  the  picnic 
who  could  give  him  as  good  as  he  brought.  So  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  once  briskly  replied  to  the  Marquis 
— and  his  brilliant  riposte  has,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
all  the  air  of  an  impromptu — that,  “  although  legislation 
“  by  picnic  is  not  altogether  a  desirable  thing,  obstruction 
“  by  privilege  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.”  Picnic  and 
privilege — there  you  have  it ;  and  if  this  epigram  does  not 
silence  those  Conservatives  who  have  been  repeating 
Lord  Salisbury’s  good-humoured  sally,  it  can  only  be 
because  they  do  not  know  that  whenever  alliteration  is  not 
poetry  it  is  wit.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  is  better  at 
retort  than  at  refutation.  His  discovery  of  an  antithesis 
between  a  “  picnic  ”  and  a  “  privilege  ”  is  at  any  rate 
novel ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  serious 
reply  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  arguments.  It  consists  in 
about  equal  parts  of  exploded  misrepresentation  and 
exposed  sophistry.  That  the  Lords  are  “  resisting  ”  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  county  householders,  and  that  the 
action  taken  by  them  in  regard  to  it  has  “  destroyed 
the  whole  work  of  the  Session,”  are  allegations  about 
on  a  par  with  each  other  in  point  of  respectability. 
We  shall  best  avoid  “breach  of  privilege”  by  saying  that 
we  give  Mr.  Chamberlain  full  credit  for  believing  one  of 
them  quite  as  genuinely  as  he  believes  the  other.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that,  as  regards  the  latter  assertion,  he  did 
not  “  condescend  upon  particulars.”  If,  for  instance,  he 
had  expressly  referred  to  his  own  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
as  among  those  which  had  been  “  annihilated  by  one  fell 
“  swoop  of  obstruction  in  the  Lords,”  he  would  have  sup¬ 
plied  his  audience  with  a  piece  of  evidence  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  charge.  For  it  certainly  would  have  been 
no  more  untrue  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Lords 
had  destroyed  the  chances  of  a  Bill  which  had  been 
formally  withdrawn  before  their  vote  on  Lord  Cairns’s 
Amendment  than  it  was  to  insinuate  that  that  cause 
has  been  fatal  to  the  London  Government  Bill,  the 
Railways  Bill,  and  the  half-dozen  other  measures  which, 
although  long  known  to  be  past  praying  for,  were, 
by  a  childishly  transparent  stratagem,  retained  on  the 
Order  Book  until  the  Lords’  vote  had  been  given.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  misrepresentations,  however,  are  perhaps 
rather  less  audacious  than  his  sophisms.  When  he  in¬ 


quired  why,  if  the  Lords  profess  not  to  object  to  the 
admission  of  2,000,000  capable  citizens  to  the  electo¬ 
rate,  they  should  “  fear  to  allow  those  2,000,000  capa- 
“  ble  citizens  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
“  the  question” — i.e.  the  question  of  redistribution — 
he  paid  a  very  bad  compliment  either  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  or  the  intellectual  honesty  of  the  diners  at  the 
Devonshire  Club.  An  amount  of  perspicacity  and  of 
conscience  as  “  ordinary  ”  as  the  “  house  dinner  ”  at  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  audience  were  assembled  must  surely 
have  enabled  them  to  perceive  that  the  “fear”  which  ho 
attributes  as  matter  of  blame  to  the  House  of  Lords  is 
simply  a  just  apprehension  which  the  Government  them¬ 
selves  share,  or  profess  to  share,  with  them.  The  sentence 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  executed  this  bold  dialectical 
manoeuvre  was  not,  we  notice,  received  with  the  cheers 
which  were  at  other  times  so  readily  evoked  from  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  we  trust  we  may  interpret  this  silence  as  a  sign 
of  grace. 

Even  though  it  should  be  but  a  vain  imagination,  we  like 
to  picture  to  ourselves  a  conscience-stricken  house-dinner  of 
Liberals  inwardly  exclaiming  “  But  is  not  this  crime  with 
“  which  we  are  charging  the  House  of  Lords  the  very 
“  offence  which  we  have  ourselves  committed  in  postponing 
“  the  full  operation  of  the  Franchise  Bill  till  1886,  with  the 
“  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  the  2,000,000  capable  citizens 
“  from  the  register  until  after  redistribution  1  ”  At  any 
rate,  if  these  were  not  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
hearers,  we  must  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  Devonshire 
Club-house  has  really  become  more  respectable  in  its  old 
age.  For,  though  they  played  high  at  “  Crocky’s  ”  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  we  believe  that  they  used  to  play 
fair. 


MARBLES. 

“  YX7HEN  marbles  are  in  (as  the  phrase  is),”  says  one  of  the 
»  *  few  treatisesin  print  on  the  subject,  “  be  sure  to  procure  a 
bag  and  never  carry  marbles  in  your  pockets.”  This  has  always 
appeared  to  us  an  unnecessarily  ascetic  rule,  for  one  of  the  chief 
joys  of  marbles  is  precisely  to  carry  them  in  your  pockets.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  remark  that  we  quote 
the  once  and  always  beloved  Boy's  Own  Book,  but  because 
“marbles  are  in  (as  the  phrase  is)  ”  rather  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  marbles 
may  not  be  said  to  be  most  lamentably  and  permanently  out. 
Nothing  is  more  uncommon  now  than  to  see  the  game  played  in 
any  public  place,  while  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
nothing  was  more  common.  In  Kensington  Gardens  especially, 
either  the  advance  of  a  finical  civilization,  or  the  degeneracy  of 
youth,  or  the  increasing  sternness  of  the  authorities,  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  groups  of  boys,  pottle-bodied  and  other, 
that  knuckled  at  the  taw  when  as  yet  the  nineteenth  century  was 
in  its  Fifties.  The  most  agreeable  place  for  playing,  indeed,  has 
disappeared,  and  is  sacrificed  to  vegetables.  Behind  the  Orangery 
there  is  a  stone  terrace ;  below  the  terrace  there  used  to  be  a 
pretty  broad  gravel  walk,  and  beyond  that  a  square  of  grass,  all 
of  which  are  now  enclosed.  The  terrace  and  the  walk  were  both 
admirable  marble-grounds.  Of  course  stone  cannot  equal  gravel, 
which  is  the  ideal  base-material  for  the  game  ;  but  there  was  just 
sufficient  difference  in  the  conditions  of  playing  to  make  the 
change  interesting  now  and  then.  Alas!  the  industrious  but 
leisurely  gardener  now  wheels  barrows  of  manure  aloDg  planks 
where  once  youth  contended  generously,  and  the  victory  was  to 
him  of  the  strongest  knuckle  and  the  justest  eye. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  marbles  is  not  the  popular  game  it  once 
was  (and  there  is  at  least  the  evidence  to  that  effect  that  one 
sees  far  less  of  it,  not  only  in  London,  but  elsewhere),  we  are  not 
sure  that  a  Royal  Commission  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Among  other  causes  of  decay,  that  Commission  would  pro¬ 
bably  decide  that  the  loose  and  anarchic  conditions  under  which 
the  game,  even  in  its  best  days,  was  played,  and  the  multiplication 
of  day  schools,  in  which  the  playground  hardly  exists  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  decadence ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
horrid  thought  be  true  that  modern  youth  are  too  grand — that  is 
to  say,  too  great  fools — to  play  at  marbles.  It  must  be  owned 
that  at  no  time— at  least  at  no  time  within  our  recollection — was 
there  anything  like  a  “  club  game  ”  of  marbles.  If  boys  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  or  different  sets  happened  to  meet  at  the  ring,  they 
generally  found  that  their  rules  were  quite  different,  and  endless 
squabbling  was  the  result.  The  printed  directions  :  r  the  few 
books  that  condescend  to  the  subject  are  usually  vague  and  in¬ 
sufficient  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  amiable  instructor  of  youth 
above  mentioned  is  much  more  occupied  in  dilating  on  the  merits 
of  marbles,  and  telling  stories  of  that  sublime  “  youth  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  ”  who  hit  thirty  times  running  in  fair  fillips  from  the 
pavement  the  stone  balls  in  front  of  Burlington  House  (  Vierge 
souveraine !  where  are  the  stone  balls  in  front  of  Burlington  House 
now  ?),  than  in  instructing  his  readers  how  to  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  decrepit  age  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  rummaging  its  memory 
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on  such  a  subject.  But  the  public  interest  is  the  first  object,  and 
it  is  not  to  the  public  interest  that  marbles  should  be  let  die. 

With  one  observation  of  our  mentor,  that  there  is  only  one 
“  real  game  of  marbles  ” — Ring-taw — we  heartily  concur,  though 
he  himself  gives  plenty  of  others.  We  have  played  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  ;  but  they  are  to  marbles  scarcely  even  what  skittle- 
pool  and  losing  pyramids  are  to  billiards,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
are  only  colourably  “  marbles  ”  at  all.  Thus  you  may  play  with 
a  thing  like  the  bridge  of  a  bagatelle-board,  shooting  marbles 
at  it  from  a  distance.  You  may  build  a  pyramid  of  marbles  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring,  and  shoot  or  throw  at  it  on  the  three-shots-a- 
penny  principle.  You  may  vary  this  by  arranging  marbles  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  a  chalked  or  scratched  line,  and  shooting  at  them  in 
the  same  way.  There  is  the  simple  and  barbaric  “  spans  and 
snops,”  in  which  two  players  shoot  at  each  other’s  marbles  suc¬ 
cessively  till  one  hits  or  comes  within  a  span.  There  is  a  kind  of 
peg-top  game  with  large  marbles  as  big  as  greengages.  There  are 
complicated  but  degenerate  pastimes  called  “  Three  Holes,” 

“  Laggings-out,”  and  “  Handers,”  of  which  Laggings-out  is  rather 
good  fun,  because  of  its  gambling  interest ;  for  it  is  played  by 
ricochets  from  a  wall  on  to  sloping  ground,  if  possible,  and  there 
is  nearly  as  much  chance  in  it  as  in  the  more  artificial  and  effemi¬ 
nate  game  of  Cockamaroo.  Lastly,  there  is  a  game  of  gambling 
pure  and  simple  with  marbles,  which  is  called  “Eggs  in  the  Bush,” 
and  which  we  almost  blush  to  find  in  our  boyhood’s  friend.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  extremely  effective ;  for  it  is  a  histo¬ 
rical  fact  (not  derived  from  the  Boy's  Own  Book)  that  you  can 
lose  seventy  marbles  at  it  during  the  construing  of  not  more  than 
twenty  lines  of  Xenophon.  It  consists  simply  of  the  holding  up 
of  the  clenched  fist  containing,  or  supposed  to  contain,  marbles. 
The  adversary  guesses  the  number,  and  pays  the  difference, 
whether  less  or  more,  or  takes  the  whole  if  he  guesses  right. 
Then  he  holds  in  his  turn,  and  the  other  guesses.  Of  course  there 
is  an  opening  for  any  amount  of  trickery  here.  And  we  blush 
more  than  ever  to  find  in  our  text  that  “  The  fun  of  the  game  is 
making  the  closed  hand  appear  great  or  small  in  opposition  to  the 
number  contained  in  it.”  So  early  is  the  practice  of  bluffing  in¬ 
culcated  upon  youth. 

Marbles  proper,  however — that  is  to  say,  ring-taw — is  a  stain¬ 
less  game,  open  to  no  objections,  except  from  those  peculiar 
moralists  who  consider  winning  and  losing  as  sinful  per  se ;  giving 
abundant  scope  for  skill,  with  a  sufficient  infusion  of  luck  ;  ample 
in  its  combinations,  and  exact  without  being  too  complicated  in 
its  rules.  Even  the  most  unintelligent  person  is  supposed  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  played  by  depositing  certain  marbles  in  a  ring  and 
shooting  at  them  from  a  distance.  The  best  field  for  playing  is, 
as  has  been  said,  gravel  on  which  the  ring  can  be  easily  traced, 
and  the  friction  of  which  both  adds  a  certain  pleasing  element  of 
uncertainty  and  prevents  the  marbles  from  going  to  inconvenient 
distances,  as  is  the  case  on  stone  or  asphalt.  Grass  is  out  of  the 
question,  unless  it  be  preternaturally  smooth  and  short,  and  then 
it  is  not  good.  The  tools  of  the  game  are,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
grey  marbles  for  shooting  at;  for  shooting  with — that  is  to  say,  as 
a  “  taw  ” — there  is  nothing  like  the  beloved  “  alley,”  white,  with 
red  ring  or  streak.  Glass  marbles  chip  at  once,  and  agates,  though 
extremely  pretty,  are  liable  to  the  same  defect,  and  are,  moreover, 
too  slippery  to  take  good  aim  with.  In  starting  the  game  the 
players  shoot  or  throw  from  a  line  at  some  distance,  and  the 
object  is  to  strike  a  marble  out  of  the  ring.  In  subsequent  shots 
the  starting-place  is  where  the  taw  lies.  The  enemy’s  taw  is  liable 
to  be  shot  at,  and  if  it  be  hit,  or  if  the  shooter  lodges  his  taw 
within  the  ring,  he  either  loses  all  the  marbles  he  has  put  in  and 
won,  or  a  smaller  number,  as  may  be  agreed,  the  game  continuing 
till  the  ring  is  cleared.  So  far  general  consent  and  the  Boy's 
Own  Book.  But  in  our  remembrance  there  were  many  other 
rules,  some  of  which  are  an  obvious  necessity,  while  others  are 
doubtful  refinements.  For  instance,  you  may  not,  of  course, 
shoot  at  another  man’s  taw  unless  it  is  between  you  and  the 
ring.  And  then  there  is  a  mighty  question,  which  seems  to 
us  to  have  caused  more  wrangling  than  any  other,  except  the 
eternal  debate  whether  a  marble  was  fairly  shot — that  is,  with 
the  knuckle  hard  down  and  the  hand  motionless — or  dribbled 
(“  fudged  ”  the  special  companions  of  our  own  youth  used  to  call 
it)  by  moving  the  hand  forward.  We  mean  the  question  of  a 
mysterious  privilege,  which  we  spell  phonetically,  never  having 
seen  it  mentioned  in  the  standard  books  of  the  English  language. 
It  sounded  like  “  everies  ”  (may  it  have  been  a  corruption  of 
average?).  This  word,  uttered  without  anticipation  by  the  adver¬ 
sary  when  (your  taw  having  shot  a  marble  out  of  the  ring,  or  for 
another  reason)  it  was  your  turn  to  shoot,  conferred  the  privilege 
of  placing  the  taw  for  the  next  shot  anywhere  round  the  circle  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  as  it  originally  vested.  This  of 
course  gave  in  certain  cases  a  very  great  advantage,  and  at  this 
time  of  day  we  doubt  whether  it  is  an  improvement  in  the  game. 
It  was,  however,  further  complicated  by  the  rule  that  the  person 
affected,  or  indeed  any  adversary  if  more  than  two  were  playing, 
could  prevent  it  by  previously  exclaiming,  “Fain  everies”— a 
phrase  even  more  excellent  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
signified,  or  was  taken  to  signify,  that  the  person  using  was  not 
“fain”  that  “everies”  should  take  place.  No  one  who  is  not 
utterly  ignorant  of  humanity  need  be  told  that  hardly  any  game  of 
marbles  under  these  rules  ever  took  place  without  a  wrangle  as  to 
whether  the  privilege  had  or  had  not  been  claimed  in  time.  This 
was  such  a  nuisance  that  it  was  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  play 
by .  agreement  with  “  everies  ”  barred.  And  we  have  known 
societies  of  marble-players  in  which  they  were  not  recognized  at  | 


all,  or  even  known.  The  game  being  already  one  in  which  the 
good  player  has  proportionately  almost  as  great  an  advantage  over 
the  bad  as  at  billiards,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  make  matters  still  easier  for  him. 

The  simple  game,  however,  is  one  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  certainly  the  best  game  for 
little  boys  as  cricket  is  for  big  ones.  Simple  as  it  is,  there  is 
remarkably  little  monotony  in  it,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  always  interesting.  Unless  too  many  play  (and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  three  is  the  outside  number  that  should 
play,  while  two  are  better)  something  happens  every  moment.  Its 
almost  unique  freedom  from  apparatus,  again,  is  a  great  charm.  A 
pocketful  of  marbles,  another  boy  to  play  with,  and  a  patch  of  hard 
ground  (for  bare  trodden  earth  is  nearly  as  good  as  gravel),  that 
is  all  that  human  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  game  of  ring-taw, 
requires  or  desires  to  make  it  happy.  Unless  the  players  are  very 
unevenly  matched  or  a  very  large  number  of  marbles  are  put  into 
the  ring  (which  is  of  itself  a  mistake  and  spoils  the  game),  losses 
cannot  be  very  serious,  and  marbles  used  to  be  twenty  a  penny. 
We  have  not  seen  them  quoted  for  many  a  day  now.  Moreover, 
the  first  condition  of  a  really  good  game — skill — may  be  in  ring- 
taw  cultivated  to  a  very  high  point.  Except  for  outward  differ¬ 
ences  of  age,  apparatus,  worldly  estimation,  and  so  forth,  a  really 
good  shot  at  marbles,  with  the  hand  properly  in  position,  and  well 
calculated  to  “leave”  as  well  as  to  “hit,”  is  quite  fairly  com¬ 
parable  in  its  degree  to  the  coups  that  bring  down  full  houses  at 
Lord’s  or  at  Wimbledon,  or  in  a  championship  match  at  billiards. 
The  same  qualities  of  eye  and  hand  and  brain  are  brought  into 
play  ;  though,  of  course,  the  trial  is  simpler  and  accommodated  to 
the  years  of  the  competitors.  If  any  one  were  to  say  nowadays 
that  marbles  are  much  more  really  desirable  things  for  English 
boys  than  “  standards  ”  in  the  educational  sense,  he  might  seem  a 
heretic,  but  he  would  probably  have  plenty  to  say  for  himself.  At 
any  rate,  let  it  be  hoped  that,  whether  standards  stay  in  or  not, 
marbles  will  certainly  not  go  out.  Why  does  not  somebody  start 
a  National  Ring-taw  Association? 


ALL  AMONG  THE  HOP-POLES. 

WITH  few  exceptions,  the  performances  of  Monday  last  appear 
to  have  given  satisfaction  to  everybody  concerned.  It  is 
odd  that  the  exceptions  should  be  found  among  the  organizers  and 
patrons  of  the  proceeding.  Mr.  George  Howell,  from  his  letter  on 
the  subject,  appears  to  be  in  such  a  very  bad  temper  that  one 
might  almost  have  thought  him  smarting  under  a  failure  ;  and  the 
abundant  laudations  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  processionists  in 
which  some  Radical  journals  have  indulged  seem  tinged  with  a 
slight  touch  of  melancholy  and  dissatisfaction  a  la  Gashford. 
“  As  prudent  men  ”  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  mob 
behave  good-temperedly  ;  but  as  energetic  politicians  they  seem  a 
little  disappointed  that  they  did  not  display  more  of  the  temper 
of  the  Sheffield  Independent.  That  surprising  periodical  (we 
owe  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  on  whose  authority  we  rely,  many 
thanks  for  bringing  the  passage  before  us)  thus  described  its 
sensations  on  the  day  after  the  rejection  of  Lord  Wemyss’s 
motion: — “We  wonder  how  we  have  endured  so  long  and.  so 
quietly  the  disappointment  of  just  hopes  .  .  .  and,  as  we 
wonder,  the  blood  tingles  in  our  veins,  the  eye  dilates,  the 
nostrils  swell.  From  man  to  man  passes  the  contagion  of  an 
almost  wild  enthusiasm  ;  and,  with  a  shout  that  almost  breaks 
into  a  scream,  every  Liberal  bounds  forward  with  the  cry  ‘  Down 
with  the  House  of  Lords !  ’  ”  This  is  the  way  in  which,  no 
doubt,  some  good  Radicals  would  have  liked  the  Demonstration 
of  Monday  to  behave.  But  it  didn’t.  It  straggled  from  Black- 
friars  to  Apsley  House  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  then  some  of  it 
broke  off,  and  some  of  it  lay  upon  the  grass,  and  a  little  of  it 
stood  round  the  platforms  and  cheered.  The  wicked  wag  who 
declares  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  processionists  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  object  of  the  procession  was  to  protest  against 
“  Gladstone  and  that  lot  ”  may  or  may  not  speak  by  the  card. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  members 
swelled  or  tingled  or  dilated  or  felt  a  magic  enthusiasm  like  the 
astonishing  Sheffield  Independent. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  the  true  humour  of  the 
situation  had  been  better  seized  and  handled  by  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Lowther  is  not  generally  deficient 
in  a  perception  of  the  humorous ;  but  Mr.  Lowther  had  been 
kept  waiting  by  the  procession ;  and  it  may  be  frankly  admitted 
that  few  things  make  a  man  more  angry  than  to  be  prevented 
from  crossing  a  street  when  he  wants  to  cross  it.  Indeed  it  is 
well  known  to  the  observer  of  human  nature  that  a  passing 
regiment  or  a  long  funeral  or  some  teetotallers  staggering  mer¬ 
rily  along  usually  create  a  perfectly  artificial  desire  to  cross,  and 
a  profound  sense  of  injury  that  it  cannot  be  gratified.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Lowther  and  Mr.  Chaplin  gave  the  Home  Secretary 
an  opportunity,  which,  for  a  wonder,  he  took.  We  are  really 
glad  of  it ;  for,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  leaves  off  being  dull,  he 
will  probably  leave  off  admiring  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  certainly,  to 
the  best  of  our  recollection,  had  no  very  fervent  admiration  for 
that  great  man  in  days  when  he  equally  certainly  was  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  recent  accomplishments  in  sinking.  There  was 
a  cheerful  audacity  about  the  way  in  which  he  professed  that  he 
— the  Home  Secretary — had  nothing  to  do  with  the  route  the  pro- 
|  cessionists  took  just  after  his  servants — the  police — had  been 
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carefully  arranging  and  keeping  that  route  which  was  very  re¬ 
freshing,  though  it  might  easily  have  been  used  against  him  if  his 
adversaries  had  been  cooler.  A  little  compliment,  neatly  turned, 
on  the  novel  and  successful  employment  of  policemen  and  pub¬ 
lic  servants  as  political  agents  for  the  Government  of  the  day 
would  have  given  Sir  William  no  opening  and  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  no  chance  of  reply.  For  our  part,  we  think  that  they 
did  their  business  excellently.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  aristocratic 
nuisance  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  probably  stood  in  the  way 
of  Lord  Hartington  doing  his  little  possible  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  lending  some  Life  Guards  to  relieve  the  sadly  over¬ 
taxed  mounted  farriers,  a  regiment  or  two  to  brighten  up  the 
procession  and  frighten  the  Lords  very  much,  and  perhaps  a 
battery  of  Artillery  as  a  significant  reply  to  the  closed  shutters  of 
Apsley  House.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  too,  would 
doubtless  have  contributed  his  quota  of  Blue-jackets  and  their 
equipment  but  for  prejudice  and  routine.  As  it  was,  the  police 
and  the  Park  labourers  only  were  at  easy  disposal,  and  the  police 
and  the  Park  labourers  were  put  entirely  at  the  service  of  Mr. 
George  Howell.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre 
did  not  have  the  screen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Park  taken  down 
to  facilitate  proceedings. 

The  procession  itself,  however,  and  the  Home  Secretary’s  sudden 
recovery  of  his  powers  of  aggressive  humour,  are  very  far  from 
exhausting  the  list  of  agreeable  subjects  furnished  to  the  political 
hop-picker  by  Monday’s  tomfoolery  (as  some  very  crabbed  people 
call  it),  by  Monday’s  magnificent  display  of  a  calm  and  orderly 
enthusiasm  as  some  very  (what  shall  we  call  them  ?)  people  call 
it.  The  intelligent  foreigner  i3  particularly  great  on  the  matter, 
apart  from  his  inability  to  seize  the  exact  role  of  the  police 
on  the  occasion — an  inability  which  is  indeed  not  wholly 
surprising — and  his  astonishment  at  the  discovery  that  the 
stolid  Briton  has  some  talent  for  allonging  and  marshonging 
(an  astonishment  which  prompted  one  rather  Anglophobe 
French  paper  to  the  exclamation  “  Is  not  this  a  great  people  !  ”) 
He  is  lost  in  unfathomable  abysses  of  wonder  at  the  attitude  of 
the  aristocracy  themselves.  According  to  Gallic  precedent,  they 
ought,  we  suppose,  to  have  arranged  to  emigrate  directly  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  Sheffield  Independent  began  to  swell,  and  to  have  been 
well  on  their  way  to  Dover  by  the  time  Mr.  George  Howell  and 
the  people  of  England  took  to  hop-poles.  At  least,  they  ought  to 
have  retired  to  the  remotest  corners  of  their  wine-cellars  after 
neatly  recalling  to  the  memories  of  their  butlers  (the  British 
aristocracy  are  nothing  without  a  classical  quotation)  that  fine 
passage  of  the  Roman  historian  as  to  the  fidelity  of  servants  in 
times  of  political  trouble.  But  they  didn’t  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Some  of  them  went  to  Lord’s  and  saw  Peate  making  havoc 
of  the  Australian  wickets,  just  as  if  nothing  was  happening  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Edgware  Road;  and  the  others,  astonish¬ 
ing  to  relate,  sat  very  calmly  at  their  Club  windows  or  in  the 
balconies  of  their  own  houses,  and  watched  the  sovereign  people 
making  a  demonstration  of  itself.  Over  this  audacious,  or  in¬ 
sensible,  or  heroic  behaviour,  the  intelligent  foreigner,  it  seems, 
could  not  get,  even  if  he  were  so  intelligent  as  M.  Max 
O’Rell,  rvho  is  good  enough  to  tell  Englishmen  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  to  indicate  his 
own  common  sense  by  adding  that  Napoleon  III.’s  Senate  of 
salaried  flunkeys  was,  “  intellectually  speaking,  a  body  of  men 
superior  to  ”  the  English  peers.  The  intelligent  foreigner,  however, 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  demonstration,  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  any  desire  to  be  insolent,  that  nothing  can  possibly 
show  the  worthlessness  of  that  demonstration  for  English  political 
purposes  better  than  this. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  laugh  at  the  intel¬ 
ligent  foreigner  when  one  remembers  the  Sheffield  Independent,  or 
when  one  reads  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  which  we  come 
across  by  chance  as  we  write: — “The  House  of  Lords  has  created 
the  crisis.  It  has  sneered  at  our  righteous  demands,  has  insulted 
our  sense  of  justice,  and,  above  all,  in  its  haughty  blindness  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  deep  and  unfaltering  love  we  bear  to  the 
great  statesman  for  whom  thousands  in  our  county  [the  eloquent 
writer  is  addressing  a  Manchester  newspaper]  would,  if  need  be 
[there  is  Lancashire  caution  in  this],  lay  down  our  lives.”  The 
abominable  criminality  of  a  political  assembly  which  foils  to  recog¬ 
nize  somebody’s  deep  and  unfaltering  love  for  somebody  else  is,  of 
course,  self-evident.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  all  the 
fuss  which  this  manufactured  agitation  has  caused  is  troublesome 
enough,  and  though  it  may  possibly  bo  dangerous  as  well  as 
troublesome,  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  new  assistance  it 
gives  in  that  most  fascinating  of  explorations,  the  famous  hunt 
for  “  the  foolishest  man  living.”  He  is  not,  of  course,  found — 
that  he  never  will  be.  We,  his  hunters,  shall  be  caught  by  a 
very  different  hunter  before  we  find  him,  and  the  task  of  explo¬ 
ration  will  pass  into  other  hands.  But,  however  certain  this  fact 
is,  it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  one  live  human  being  can  tell  us  how  his  eyes  dilated 
and  his  nose  swelled,  and  he  very  nearly  screamed,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  asked  to  see  the  second  part  of  the  Reform 
Bill  before  passing  the  first,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
prescription  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. ;  and  that 
another  considers  that  the  greatest  crime  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  that  it  has  not  recognized  his  own  deep  and  unfaltering 
affection  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  such  delights  crises  like  the 
present  are  full.  The  blood  tingles  in  our  veins  (a3  the  Sheffield 
Independent  would  say)  when  we  think  how  many  of  them  are  in 
store.  With  one  public  character  trying  every  week  how  to  beat 


his  own  record  in  bad  taste;  others  in  tail-talk;  others  in  mis¬ 
representation  ;  others  in  sheer  folly,  the  political  sportsman  feels 
that  the  political  May-fly  is  indeed  on.  And  if  anybody  says  that 
this  metaphor  is  out  of  place  chronologically,  why  so  are  hop- 
pickers  in  July. 

The  worst  of  it  is  (in  moments  of  depression  the  pessimist  may 
say)  that  the  side  on  which  the  nonsense  is  has  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  much  easier  to  talk  non¬ 
sense  than  to  talk  sense ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  to  some  natures  it  is  not  more  attractive  to  listen 
to  nonsense  as  well  as  to  speak  it.  Time  was  when,  if  any¬ 
body  had  talked  in  the  fashion  of  the  examples  quoted,  his 
hearers  would  have  laughed  at  him,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  time  is.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary  discouragement.  On 
the  whole,  the  nearer  the  shouts  of  the  Sheffield  Independent  are  to 
screams  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  far  off  that 
point)  the  better.  Another  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hopes  that  “  it  may  come  to  brickbats,”  a  consumma¬ 
tion  which  unluckily  was  not  reached  on  Monday.  Now,  if  it  does 
come  to  screams  and  brickbats,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  which 
party  will  win.  But  these  considerations  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  peaceful  shadow  of  the  hop-poles  of  Monday,  where 
brickbats  were  not,  and  where  the  shouting  did  not  get  anywhere 
near  a  scream.  It  did  not,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  do  anybody 
any  harm ;  it  seems  to  have  pleased  some  people ;  it  brought  about 
a  St.  Martin’s  summer  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  faculty  of  taking 
the  offensive  line  amusingly ;  it  put  a  great  deal  of  money,  no  doubt, 
into  some  pockets  that  needed  it,  and  took  a  great  deal  out  of 
pockets  that  could  well  bear  the  loss.  Peace  be  with  it ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1403,  according  to  that  worthy 
chronicler  Richard  Grafton,  there  appeared  in  the  heavens  a 
“eomete  or  blazing  starre  of  a  great  and  huge  quantitie,  which 
some  expounded  to  signify  great  effusion  of  man’s  blood.”  The 
interpretation  was  not  venturesome.  In  those  old  times  few  seers 
would  have  hurt  their  credit  by  such  an  exposition  of  any  por¬ 
tent.  It  needed,  indeed,  no  peculiar  sagacity  to  foresee  that  1403 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  year  of  peace,  with  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
France  all  making  common  head  against  the  English  King.  But 
there  were  troubles  rising  still  nearer  home;  and  before  the 
“  blazing  starre  ”  appeared  the  minds  of  many  men  had  turned  to 
the  prospect  of  the  struggle  which  on  July  21st  ended  under  the 
walls  of  Shrewsbury  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  that  had 
been  seen  on  English  ground  since  the  day  of  Senlac. 

The  preparations  of  the  rebels  must  have  been  kept  very  quiet, 
or  Henry  must  have  been  strangely  misinformed.  That  something 
was  afoot  he  knew,  and  had  invited  the  Percies  to  a  conference 
with  him  at  Windsor,  promising  them  safe  conduct  to  and  fro, 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  demands,  or  the  result  of  the 
interview.  But  ki3  overtures  had  been  insolently  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  trust  his  word  for  their  safety  were 
they  once  in  his  power.  After  this  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  himself  much  more  with  them  for  the  time,  but  turned 
all  his  energies  against  Glendower.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  he  had  actually  set  out  for  the  west,  news  of  which  was 
at  once  sent  off  to  Hotspur  by  Worcester,  who  himself,  when 
Henry  was  fairly  on  his  way,  left  London  secretly  to  join  his 
nephew.  Henry,  however,  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  his  face 
north,  where  a  rising  of  the  Scotch  was  reported  to  be  imminent. 
He  had  reached  Burton  on  July  16,  when  word  was  brought  him 
that  the  Percies  were  up  and  marching  south  to  join  Glendower 
on  the  Welsh  borders.  At  once  he  turned  in  his  tracks,  and, 
moving  across  the  country,  probably  by  the  old  Watling  Street 
road,  with  wonderful  rapidity  flung  himself  into  Shrewsbury  on 
the  19th,  just  before  the  insurgents’  van  came  in  sight  of  the  town. 
Hotspur’s  route  had  been  along  the  east  border  of  Cheshire,  where 
he  had  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  the  famous  Cheshire 
archers  and  many  gentlemen  of  the  county.  It  was  evening  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Royal  standard  floating 
from  the  walls  told  him  that  the  King  had  been  too  quick  for 
him ;  and,  calling  in  his  skirmishers,  who  had  advanced  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  town,  he  retired  his  force  to  the  Bullfield,  a  large 
common  stretching  eastward  from  the  suburb  of  Upper  Berwick. 
Here  he  was  strongly  posted,  having  his  rear  covered  by  steep  and 
woody  cliffs,  and  the  river,  as  it  then  ran,  on  his  front  and  right 
flank.  He  also  commanded  the  Shelton  Ford,  by  which  Glen¬ 
dower  would  be  able  to  join  him  without  opposition. 

The  20th  seems  to  have  been  passed  chiefly  in  an  attempt  on 
the  King’s  part  at  a  compromise.  Early  in  the  morning  Hotspur 
had  sent  by  the  hands  of  two  squires  a  copy  of  his  manifesto  to 
Henry,  together  with  a  gage  of  defiance.  In  return,  either  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  or  early  on  the  next  morning,  for 
the  old  chronicles  have  a  noble  disregard  of  accuracy  in  the  matter 
of  dates,  Henry  sent  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  and  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal  with  a  promise  of  pardon  and  an  offer  to 
close  with  any  reasonable  demands.  Hotspur  seems  by  all 
accounts  to  have  been  not  unwilling  to  listen,  and  sent  Worcester 
into  the  Royal  camp  with  powers  to  treat.  Henry  was  generous 
and  liberal,  but  it  did  not  suit  with  Worcester's  plans  that  he 
should  seem  so.  “  It  was  reported  for  a  truth,”  says  an  old 
chronicler,  “  that  now,  when  the  King  had  condescended  unto  all 
that  was  reasonable  at  his  hands  to  be  required,  and  seemed  to 
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humble  himself  more  than  was  meet  for  his  estate,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  upon  his  return  to  his  nephew  made  relation  clean  con¬ 
trary  to  that  the  King  had  said,  in  such  sort  that  he  set  his 
nephew’s  heart  more  in  displeasure  towards  the  King  than  ever  it 
was  before,  driving  him  by  that  means  to  tight  whether  he  would 
or  not.”  Worcester’s  fear  was  that  his  nephew  might  he  for¬ 
given,  but  that  for  him  and  his  brother,  the  old  Northumberland, 
as  the  responsible  traitors,  there  could  be  no  pardon.  Another 
report  has  it  that  Worcester  was  not  sent  to  the  King  till 
the  armies  were  drawn  up  against  each  other ;  that  the  King, 
speaking  him  fair,  prayed  him  “  to  put  himself  in  his  grace  ” ;  and 
that  Worcester  made  answer,  “  I  trust  not  in  your  grace.”  Then 
the  King  said,  “  I  pray  God  that  thou  mayest  have  to  answer  for 
the  blood  here  to  be  shed  this  day,  and  not  I.”  The  same  idea 
runs  through  both  versions,  and  it  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  some 
attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made  by  Henry  at  the  last  moment, 
and  prevented  by  Worcester. 

When  he  saw  that  the  battle  could  not  be  avoided,  the  King 
made  his  preparations.  A  small  detachment,  under  the  nominal 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
that  day,  was  ordered  to  deploy  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  main  body  marched  out  through  the  north  or  Castle 
Gate  towards  some  open  ground  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  known  to  this  day  as  Battlefield.  His  force  was,  according 
to  Hall,  nearly  double  that  of  Hotspur's,  and  certainly  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger.  Northumberland  had  stayed  behind  at  Wark- 
worth,  sick  either  in  mind  or  body,  and  his  absence  had  doubtless 
kept  many  away.  Glendower  had  not  yet  come  in  sight. 
According  to  one  account  he  was  not  far  off,  and  had  even  reached 
the  ford  as  the  battle  joined  ;  but,  preferring  to  see  how  matters 
went  before  he  risked  anything,  climbed  up  into  an  oak-tree  to 
watch  the  fight,  while  his  men  were  halted  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  difficult  to  he  sure  of  this  story,  but  till  very  lately 
the  gnarled  and  scarred  old  trunk  of  what  once  must  have  been  a 
mighty  tree  used  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  curious  as  “  Glendower's 
oak.”  Hotspur’s  force  is  generally  estimated  at  14,000  men, 
while  Henry's  must  have  been  20, coo  at  the  least.  It  was  divided 
into  two  columns,  one  commanded  by  himself ;  the  other,  nomi¬ 
nally  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  his  son.  His  nephew  Stafford  led 
the  van,  and,  as  Richard  did  on  the  day  of  Bosworth,  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  dressing  two  or  three  of  his  captains  in  like 
fashion  to  himself. 

Hotspur  moved  out  of  his  camp  so  hurriedly  that  he  left  his 
favourite  sword  behind  him  in  his  tent,  nor  did  he  perceive  his 
loss  till  he  had  got  far  on  his  way.  On  calling  for  it  then,  he  was 
told  it  had  been  left  behind  at  Berwick,  the  name  of  the  village  he 
had  made  his  headquarters.  “  I  perceive,”  was  his  reply,  “  that 
my  plough  is  drawing  to  its  last  furrow,  for  a  wizard  told  me  in 
Northumberland  that  I  should  perish  at  Berwick,  which  I  vainly 
interpreted  of  that  town  in  the  north.”  Then  he  went  forward  to 
his  fate  through  the  villages  as  they  now  stand  of  Harlescott  and 
Abright  Hussey,  till  under  Haughmond  Hill  he  halted  on  the  edge 
of  an  open  sweep  of  ground,  then  and  still  known  as  Hateleys. 
Here  he  formed  his  ranks  in  a  field  of  ripe  peas.  South-east  of 
his  position  lay  the  Royal  army  on  ground  which  bears  to  this  day 
the  name  of  King’s  Croft. 

According  to  Holinshed  Hotspur  made  an  address  to  his 
men,  and  “  then,”  he  says,  “  suddenly  blew  the  trumpets,  the 
King's  part  crying  St.  George  upon  them,  the  adversaries  cried 
Esperance  Percy  [still  the  motto  of  the  family  which  represents 
to-day  that  famous  house],  and  so  the  two  armies  furiously  joined.” 
It  fared  badly  at  first  with  “  the  King's  part.”  The  brave  men  of 
Cheshire  plied  their  bows  famously  that  day,  “  laying  on  such 
load  with  arrows  that  many  died  and  were  driven  down  that  never 
rose  again.”  Douglas  and  Hotspur,  counted  the  two  stoutest 
lances  in  Christendom,  hurled  themselves  with  a  chosen  following 
on  the  Royal  van,  “  making  a  great  alley  in  the  midst  thereof,” 
and  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  King  himself  that,  had  not  Dunbar, 
the  only  Scotch  noble  who  stood  by  him,  drawn  him  out  of  the 
press,  that  first  charge  might  have  decided  the  day.  The  Royal 
standard  was  struck  down,  and  the  bearer,  Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
slain,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  that  morning  made 
High  Constable  of  the  realm  in  room  of  Northumberland,  and 
many  another  valiant  captain.  Douglas,  disdaining  all  meaner 
foes,  sought  everywhere  for  the  King.  Thrice  he  struck  down  a 
figure  clad  in  the  Royal  armour,  but  still  as  he  raged  through  the 
battle  a  fresh  one  met  his  sword.  “  I  marvel,”  he  said,  “  to  see  so 
many  kings  thus  suddenly  arise  one  on  the  neck  of  another.” 
Young  Prince  Henry,  say  the  chronicles, “  helped  his  father  like 
a  lusty  young  gentleman.”  Early  in  the  day  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  but  fought  on  as  stoutly  as  ever,  resist¬ 
ing  all  persuasion  to  leave  the  field.  With  such  marvellous  stout¬ 
ness,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  borne  himself  for  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  if  there  may  not  be  some  error 
in  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  if  a  portion  of  that  divinity  which 
hedges  a  king  may  not  have  gilded  the  pens  of  these  good 
chroniclers. 

So  for  three  hours  the  battle  raged,  and  still  fortune  frowned 
on  the  Royal  arms.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  shouts  of  “  Percy, 
King !  Percy,  King !  ”  till  even  some  of  the  laggard  Welsh  were 
moved  to  leave  their  ranks  and  strike  in.  Meanwhile  Henry 
had  rallied  and  brought  up  his  second  column,  and  just  as  he 
pldDged  at  their  head  into  the  insurgent  ranks,  he  saw  a  random 
arrow  stretch  Hotspur  on  the  ground.  “  Percy  is  dead !  ”  he 
snouted  in  a  voice  that  rose  clear  above  the  din,  and  at  the  cry  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  changed  as  though  by  magic.  With  fresh 


confidence  and  strength  the  Royalists  pressed  on ;  the  Insurgents 
halted,  wavered,  broke,  and  fled. 

The  losses  were  great  on  both  sides.  Of  the  men  of  Cheshire 
fell  upwards  of  two  hundred  knights  and  esquires,  besides  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  chronicles  note  specially  the  number  of 
“  damosels  ”  found  among  the  slain,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
not  camp  followers  of  the  female  sex,  but  young  squires  serving 
their  apprenticeship  to  knighthood.  The  unlucky  Douglas — the 
tineman  as  he  was  popularly  called,  from  the  number  of  his  men 
he  always  contrived  to  tine,  or  lose,  in  battle — with  the  wounds  of 
his  last  fight  still  fresh  upon  him,  fell  heavily  as  he  was  urging  his 
horse  up  the  side  of  Haughmond  Hill,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Lords 
Worcester  and  Kindertonand  Sir  Richard  Vernon  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  total  loss  of  the  Insurgents  is  rated  at  five  thousand 
men,  and  of  these,  according  to  one  report,  no  less  than  thirty-six 
fell  by  the  King’s  own  hand.  Of  the  Royalists  one  thousand  five 
hundred  are  said  to  have  fallen,  but  as  many  as  four  thousand 
were  returned  “grievously”  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were 
Lord  Stafford  and  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  together  with  many  knights 
who  had  won  their  spurs  only  that  morning.  The  most  part 
of  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  vast  pit,  over  which  now  stands 
Battlefield  Church,  the  later  growth  of  a  small  chapel  built  by 
Henry  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  Hotspur’s  body  was 
given  for  burial  to  his  kinsman  Lord  Furnival,  but  the  story  goes, 
though  on  no  very  certain  authority,  that  it  was  afterwards 
dug  up  by  Henry’s  orders,  and  paraded  with  cruel  indignities 
through  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury.  Douglas  was  courteously 
treated  and  released  without  ransom,  “  freely  and  frankly  delivered 
for  his  valiantness  ” ;  but  Worcester,  “  the  procurer  and  setter- 
forth  of  all  this  mischief,”  Kinderton,  and  Vernon  were  beheaded 
on  the  following  Monday.  The  King’s  conduct  after  his  victory  is 
thus  quaintly  related  by  Grafton  : — “  He  first  rendered  his  humble 
and  hearty  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  and  caused  the  Earl  of  Wor¬ 
cester  the  next  morrow  after  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered 
in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  head  to  be  sent  to  London, 
and  there  set  upon  a  pole  upon  London  Bridge.” 


RESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

THE  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  unfamiliar  duties  of  a  Committee  of  taste.  But  the 
issue  to  be  presented  to  it  is  so  absolutely  self-demonstrative  that 
we  could  hardly  feel  any  doubt  about  its  conclusion,  were  it  not 
that  experience  has  taught  us  never  to  be  sure  about  anything. 
Mr.  Lefevre  judiciously  placed  the  question  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  who,  after  careful  study,  sees  his  way  to  proposing 
a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  that  west  side  of  Westminster 
Hall,  which  is  laid  bare  through  the  demolition  of  Kent's  heavy 
Italian  mass  and  Soane’s  Law  Courts  behind,  and  this  project  is 
under  consideration  as  propounded  in  the  double  form  of  a  series 
of  designs  and  of  a  Report  which  has  been  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  sight  which  revealed  itself  last  year  to  the  archaeologist  as 
the  encumbering  piles  of  Kent  and  Soane  went  down  was  most 
interesting.  The  relative  completeness  of  the  grand  flying  buttresses 
was  a  rather  unexpected  discovery,  while  the  marked  diversity  of  the 
masonry  of  Rufus  and  of  Richard  II.  was  an  historical  lesson  in 
stone.  Still,  to  the  ignorant  multitude  the  spectacle  was  rugged 
and  unintelligible,  and  of  that  multitude  Sir  George  Campbell 
made  himself  the  appropriate  mouthpiece ;  while  men  less  absolutely 
devoid  of  taste  than  the  Indian  statesman  asked  what  can  be  done 
with  it  P  Mr.  Lefevre  showed  much  discernment  in  his  choice  of 
Mr.  Pearson  as  architectural  adviser,  and  the  architect  has  justi¬ 
fied  the  selection  by  the  impartial  thoroughness  with  which  he 
has  worked  out  the  problem  by  the  double  light  of  remains  and 
documents.  Smirke,  Soane,  and  Barry  had  successively  destroyed 
by  demolition  or  recasing — with  a  ruthlessness  less  excusable  in 
the  younger  architect,  living  as  he  did  into  the  archaeological 
age — the  masonry  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  known  that 
Rufus  built  the  Hall,  and  that  Richard  II.  altered  it  and  raised 
it  two  feet ;  but  the  traces  of  the  transformation  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  “  it  has  remained  for  the  late  removal  of  the 
Law  Courts  on  the  west  side  to  uncover  permanently  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Norman  walls,  fortuuately  in  a  fairly  perfect 
state  of  preservation.”  They  are  fairly  perfect,  because  they  have 
been  covered  up.  If  left  exposed  they  must  in  a  very  short  time 
crumble  away  through  stress  of  weather.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done?  Happily  that  very  thing  can  be  and  should  be  done  which 
will  at  once  preserve  them  and  leave  them  open  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  object  is,  consistently  with  present  requirements, 
to  recover  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  west  side  of  the  Hall  “  the 
aspect  which  it  presented  in  Richard  II. ’s  time”;  and  he  has 
worked  out,  on  evidence  which  seems  unanswerable,  the  curious 
fact  that  a  wall  ran  between  the  upright  buttresses  so  as,  with 
the  roof  which  it  undoubtedly  carried,  to  compose  a  cloister, 
bridged  over  by  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  flying  buttresses  in  their 
aerial  dignity.  The  cloister  must  be  rebuilt,  and  its  rebuilding 
saves  the  Norman  wall,  which  will  form  the  inner  facing  of  the 
enclosed  space. 

Mr.  Pearson  believes  that  the  cloister  was  of  two  stories  ;  and 
of  two  stories  he  counsels  that  it  shall  be  rebuilt.  The  lower  one 
may  be  open  or  with  closed  windows.  The  open  form  is 
much  preferable,  as  he  argues,  both  for  appearance  and  in  respect 

of  the  practical  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  helping  the 
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ingress  of  carriages.  The  openings  would  of  course  be  protected 
by  grilles.  The  third  and  worst  alternative  is  a  cloister  of  one 
■story,  which  is  only  named  to  be  rejected.  Mr.  Pearson  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  finds  his  authority  for  the  external  arches  of  the 
cloister  in  the  visible  evidence  given  by  those  old  wall  arches 
which  have  come  to  light,  as  well  as  in  the  jambs  still  existing 
against  the  great  buttresses,  not  to  mention  some  other  particulars. 
The  architect  is  also  confident  that  the  parapet  of  the  wall  was 
embattled.  Altogether  from  a  purely  architectural  point  of  view, 
and  even  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  the  Norman  masonry,  on  a 
comparison  of  all  his  data,  he  is  able  to  plead  very  strongly  for  the 
adoption  of  the  two-storied  cloister,  with  open  ground-story. 

As  to  the  range  of  buttresses,  stately  as  they  look,  they  are 
really  in  a  woeful  plight.  Some  of  them  “  are  at  present  in  a 
most  dangerous  state,  so  much  so  that  I  cannot  remove  some  of 
the  brickwork  which  Soane  built  against  and  around  them  lest 
they  should  entirely  collapse.”  It  is  truly  vexatious  to  be  told 
that  their  present  state  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  injury  and  de¬ 
facement  of  quite  modern  date.  On  the  head  of  restoration  we 
commend  Mr.  Pearson’s  moderate  and  sensible  conclusions  to  the 
zealots  of  the  Preservation  Society. 

After  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  preserving  old  work 
whenever  possible,  he  goes  on : — “  When  stonework  has  been 
mutilated  so  as  to  completely  destroy  all  its  features  of  interest 
and  value,  as  well  as  those  effects  of  time,  it  seems  more  than  un¬ 
reasonable  to  preserve  what  are  merely  evidences  of  a  want  of 
■consideration  and  respect  for  ancient  work.”  To  put  the  matter 
concisely,  the  ancient  surface  is  the  valuable  legacy  ;  for  on  that 
surface  is  concentrated  the  handiwork  of  the  artist.  Once  the 
surface  has  perished,  the  stones  may  be  old,  but  their  antique 
treatment  has  gone,  and  what  we  see  is  that  which  the  old  men 
never  intended  that  posterity  should  see. 

At  the  northern  part  of  the  west  front  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  therefore  close  to  the  great  entrance,  Mr.  Pearson  found  some 
foundations  of  Henry  III.  date,  indicating  a  building  which  had 
■once  projected  at  right  angles  to  the  Hall.  These  scanty  remains 
indicated  a  structure  which  had  had  a  long  and  varied  architec¬ 
tural  history.  It  was  not  one  of  the  chambers  which  suffered  in 
that  fire  of  1512,  which  induced  Henry  VIII.  seventeen  years 
later  to  leave  the  historical  palace  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  transfer 
the  Royal  residence  to  York  Place,  thenceforward  known  as 
Whitehall  Palace ;  and,  when  Elizabeth  carried  out  in  1570  the 
rebuilding  or  patching  up  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster  for  her  own  accommodation,  which  historians  have  so 
curiously  passed  over,  it  was,  with  various  additions  which  quite 
concealed  its  original  aspect,  transformed  into  a  Tudor  building. 
So  it  remained  till  it  perished  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
among  the  other  destructions  consequent  on  Soane’s  Law  Courts. 

Mr.  Pearson  desires  to  make  a  practical  use  of  his  discovery. 
“  On  the  foundation  of  Henry  III.’s  work  I  have  shown  a  two- 
storied  building  projecting  westward,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
■cloister,  but  with  a  high-pitched  roof  and  gable  towards  St. 
Margaret’s  Church.  This  I  have  designed  to  be  in  character  with 
Richard  II. ’s  work,  considering  the  data  insufficient  to  warrant  an 
.attempted  restoration  of  the  original  work  of  Henry  III.  I  may 
mention  incidentally  that  a  building  with  a  high-pitched  roof 
existed  here  formerly  on  this  position.”  The  lower  floor  would 
be  a  stand  for  horses  in  lieu  of  the  actual  shed,  and  upstairs  would 
be  an  apartment  of  serviceable  size  for  public  uses.  On  the  score 
of  composition,  this  building  will  certainly  be  valuable  as  a  break. 
Mr.  Pearson  has  no  mercy  for  the  modern  and  unsightly  dormers 
•on  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  peremptorily  recommends 
their  abolition. 

The  chief  remaining  problem  with  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  to 
grapple  is  the  great  north  front  of  the  Hall.  The  tracery  of  the 
window  may  be  easily  put  to  rights,  but  the  two  flanking  towers 
are  not  quite  so  simple  a  question.  Their  antiquity  only  dates 
from  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  they  are  due  to  the 
inventive  powers  of  Mr.  Gayfere,  the  mason  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  To  leave  them  as  they  are  would  be  impossible,  and  to 
pull  them  down  would  be  to  create  an  expensive  difficulty.  The 
third  alternative,  that  of  crowning  them  with  an  upper  story  of 
rather  rich  Perpendicular,  en  suite  with  Barry's  work,  is  Mr. 
Pearson’s  choice,  and  we  do  not  see  that  he  could  have  done 
better,  where  the  question  was  not  to  determine  what  was  the 
really  best,  but  what  the  possible  best,  under  circumstances  from 
which  there  was  no  escape. 

To  sum  up,  the  designs  are  attractive,  and  they  very  ingeniously 
recognize  modern  practical  wants  while  reconciling  them  with 
archaeological  demands.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  carefully 
reached  conclusions  will  be  adopted.  Whatever  may  be  the 
drawbacks  of  Barry’s  great  building  from  the  monotony  of  the 
river  front,  the  land  side  will  then  exhibit  those  breaks,  those 
variations  of  height,  and  those  projections  and  recessions  which 
make  the  charm  of  a  mediaeval  building ;  and,  above  all  things, 
ancient  and  historical  features  will  not  be  smothered  under  the 
tyranny  of  modern  theories  of  composition. 


THREE  BISHOPS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

WE  called  attention  last  year  to  a  little  work  published  by  the 
British  chaplain  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  Hechler,  on  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Bishopric,  apparently  in  the  desperate  hope  of  propping  up, 
or  rather  reviving,  an  institution  not  simply  moribund,  but  actu¬ 


ally  defunct.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Barclay,  the  third  and  last  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  as 
the  Prussian  Government,  whose  turn  it  was,  has  definitely  de¬ 
clined  to  make  any  fresh  appointment,  and  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  certainly  not  likely  to  move  in  the  matter,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  project  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  prayer  uttered 
at  its  commencement  by  Dr.  Newman  has  already  in  his  own  life¬ 
time  found  a  curiously  complete  fulfilment;  “ May  that  measure 
utterly  fail  and  come  to  naught,  and  be  as  though  it  had  never 
been.”  We  say  a  curiously  complete  fulfilment,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  a  writer  iu  the  current  number  of  the  Church 
Quarterly  observes,  that  the  See,  after  dragging  on  for  just  forty 
years  a  precarious  and  obscure  existence,  has  “  died  out  unre¬ 
gretted  on  all  sides,”  and  that  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  “  it 
has  been  entirely  barren  of  results,  good  or  bad.”  To  be  sure,  as 
the  reviewer  adds,  the  scheme  was  bound  to  fail ;  it  was,  in  his 
own  words,  “  foredoomed  to  fail  from  the  outset,”  though  not 
exactly  or  only  because  in  this  case  “  the  Church  and  her  spiritual 
powers  have  been  used  by  the  kings  of  the  earth  as  pawns  in  the 
game  of  their  earthly  statesmanship.”  The  statement  indeed  is 
not  altogether  accurate,  for  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
had  distinctly  religious  purposes  of  his  own  in  view — whether 
wise  or  foolish  is  another  question — in  his  pet  Jerusalem 
crotchet,  nor  does  it  at  all  necessarily  follow  that  a  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  machinery  to  secular  ends  should  produce  no 
result  at  all,  though  it  may  not  be  likely  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  religion.  There  are  on  the  contrary  examples  in  history, 
familiar  to  every  one,  where  such  methods  of  procedure  have 
produced  very  important  results,  if  very  different  from  what 
their  authors  intended,  as  e.g.  iu  the  misuse  of  indulgences  and 
spiritual  censures  in  the  later  middle  ages.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Jerusalem  bishopric  is  that  it  has  produced  no  results  at  all, 
good  or  evil.  And  the  true  reason,  or  at  least  one  very  sufficient 
reason,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  two  parties  who  combined  in 
originating  the  scheme  had  ends  which  were  diverse  and  mutually 
incompatible,  some  of  them  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view 
simply  mischievous,  and  all  of  them  highly  idealistic  or  pro¬ 
blematical,  while  in  default  of  these  fancy  functions  there  was  in 
fact  no  work  for  the  new  prelate  to  discharge.  Bunsen,  who  was 
the  godfather — or  in  Aristophanic  phrase  the  midwife — of  the 
Prussian  monarch’s  “  devout  imagination,”  was  famous  in  his 
literary  capacity  for  evolving  historical  details  out  of  his  own 
internal  consciousness,  and  he  carried  into  the  sphere  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  politics  the  characteristic  idiosyncrasies  of  his  literary  mind. 
That  the  addled  egg  was  ever  laid  at  all  was  due  to  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  favouring  circumstances,  religious  and  political, 
which  sufficed  to  start  the  project,  but  not  to  give  it  any  real 
vitality.  Frederick  William  was  anxious  to  rival  the  claims  of 
France  and  Prussia,  as  recognized  protectors  of  their  respective 
Churches  in  Palestine,  by  posing  as  the  protector  of  the  Protestant 
Christians  in  the  East.  In  England  a  political  disposition  to  fall  in 
with  his  views  coincided  with  a  growing  sense  of  the  religious 
isolation  of  the  Anglican  Church,  quickened  perhaps  by  the  Catholic 
tendencies  already  in  the  air,  though  the  Tractarians  of  course  re¬ 
solutely  opposed  the  scheme  from  the  first.  The  reviewer  thus  de¬ 
scribes  Bunsen's  arrival  in  this  country,  in  June  1841,  to  sound  the 
English  authorities  in  Church  and  State  on  the  question. 

The  time  of  Bunsen’s  arrival  in  London  was  the  very  last  hour,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government ;  but  both  he  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  were  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
and  a  Bill  was  hurried  through  Parliament  with  unprecedented  speed  to 
establish  the  See.  The  mot  of  the  day  among  the  diplomats  was  that 
Bunsen’s  commission  was  “to  form  a  second  League  of  Schmalkald.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  hesitated,  and  at  length  definitively  drew  back,  in  spite  of  the 
fascination  which  Bunsen  exercised  by  his  wonderful  genius,  extensive 
learning,  and  exquisite  culture,  upon  all  around  him,  when  requested  to 
become  a  trustee  of  the  fund.  Bunsen  wrote  of  him  :  “  He  is  beset  with 
scruples ;  his  heart  is  with  us,  but  his  mind  is  entangled  in  a  narrow 
system.  He  awaits  salvation  from  another  side,  and  by  wholly  different 
ways  from  myself.”  There  were  even  ominous  threatenings  from  Oxford 
of  secession  to  Rome  if  any  official  sanction  were  given  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  Notwithstanding  this  hesitation,  all  went  well  and  quickly 
with  Bunsen’s  mission. 

The  “  side  ”  or  sides  from  which  Bunsen  and  his  royal  master 
“  awaited  salvation  ”  were  of  this  kind.  Both  for  religious  and 
political  reasons  they  thought  it  most  desirable  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  visible  and  practical  solidarity  between  the  chief  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe — among  which  they  of  course  included  the 
Church  of  England — as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imposing  unity  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches.  They  therefore  desired,  in  Bunsen’s 
words,  “  the  establishment  of  a  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  xoith  ivhich 
other  Protestant  Christians  might  connect  themselves.'’  But  this  pro¬ 
posed  union  had,  moreover,  for  the  Prussian  King  and  his  Minister 
a  more  direct  and  domestic  purpose,  which  however  was  not 
openly  avowed.  They  wished  by  a  side  wind  to  introduce  episcopacy 
into  the  Evangelical  Church,  partly  no  doubt  out  of  regard  for 
its  traditional  claims — a  similar  attempt  had  been  made  without 
success  by  a  former  king  of  Prussia  about  a  century  before — but 
partly  also  from  the  feeling,  so  deeply  impressed  on  our  own 
Stuart  sovereigns,  that  the  episcopate  is  one  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  it  was  on  no  account  to 
be  allowed  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  an  episcopal  suc¬ 
cession — that  was  a  “  Popish  figment  ” — and  the  want  of  it  was 
therefore  to  be  no  bar  to  the  free  intercommunion  of  the  Anglican 
and  “other  Protestant”  bodies  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  new  See 
was  really  intended,  though  this  also  was  kept  in  the  background, 
to  serve  as  a  centre  for  propagandizing  Greek  and  Latin  Chris¬ 
tians  to  Protestantism.  There  were  certain  aspects  of  the  scheme 
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which  had  a  natural  attraction  for  a  considerable  class  of  Angli¬ 
cans,  at  whose  head  stood  the  venerable  and  devout  Archbishop 
Howley,  then  primate.  They  hoped  thereby  to  extend  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  of  England — which  as  yet  had  few  colonial 
offshoots — into  other  lands,  and  perhaps  to  secure  for  separated 
Protestant  communions  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  of  an 
episcopal  succession  and  government.  Thus  Archdeacon  (after¬ 
wards  Bishop)  Wilberforce,  on  whom  Bunsen  had  exercised  the 
spell  of  his  personal  influence,  thought  the  King  of  Prussia  “a 
noble  creature,”  and  was  convinced  that  he  “  quite  wished  to  gain 
over  his  people  to  true  episcopacy.”  But  there  was  the  obvious 
difficulty  that — as  the  Times,  then  more  or  less  under  Tractarian 
inspiration,  put  it — the  new  bishop  would  encroach  on  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  “the  Prelate  who  occupies,  by  legitimate  succession, 
the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  James.”  Mr.  Newman,  again,  who 
eventually  issued  a  formal  protest  against  the  measure,  and  whose 
final  rejection  of  Anglicanism — as  he  has  since  told  us — was  mate¬ 
rially  accelerated  by  it,  not  only  complained  that  we  were  thus 
“  becoming  the  august  protectors  of  Nestorians,  Monophysites, 
and  all  the  heretics  we  can  hear  of,”  but  that  we  were  also 
fraternizing  with  Protestant  bodies,  and  allowing  them  to  put 
themselves  under  an  Anglican  bishop  without  any  renunciation 
of  their  errors,”  inasmuch  as  by  the  Act  constituting  the  new 
See  the  bishop  was  to  take  pastoral  charge  of  any  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  congregations  in  the  East  which  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  jurisdiction.  We  have  said  already  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  divergence  of  view  between  the  two  parties  to 
the  compact,  which  was  alone  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  its  success¬ 
ful  working.  Archbishop  ITowley,  so  far  from  desiring  to  make 
a  raid  on  “  the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  James  ”  and  the  Eastern 
Church  generally,  was  most  anxious  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  them,  and  thereby  “  to  promote,  instead  of  hindering,  the 
union  of  the  Churches.”  Tie  accordingly  furnished  Dr.  Alexander, 
the  first  Bishop,  with  Commendatory  Letters  to  the  native  pre¬ 
lates,  assuring  them  that  “  we  have  charged  the  said  Bishop,  our 
brother,  not  to  intermeddle  in  any  way  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  prelates  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing  rule  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  show  them  due  reverence  and 
honour.”  Similar  assurances  are  contained  in  an  official  statement 
published  by  the  Primate’s  authority,  which  further  declares  his 
hope  that  this  may  prove  the  means  of  establishing  relations  of 
amity  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  ancient  Churches 
of  the  East,  especially  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  that  no 
clerical  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were  to  be  received  into 
the  Theological  College  to  be  established  at  Jerusalem,  except 
“  with  the  express  consent  of  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  for  a 
subsidiary  purpose.” 

It  was  foreseen  however  from  the  first  by  all  who  were  not 
very  sanguine  or  very  short-sighted  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  these  conditions  being  consistently  carried  out,  the  more  so 
as  the  other  party  to  the  bargain,  who  moreover  had  the  lion’s 
share  in  arranging  and  executing  it,  certainly  did  not  share 
these  “  narrow  scruples,”  as  Bunsen  considered  them.  Bishop 
Selwyn,  who  had  himself  just  been  consecrated  for  New  Zea¬ 
land,  felt  accordingly  considerable  hesitation  about  taking  part 
in  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Alexander  at  St.  Paul’s.  Nor  was 
he  greatly  reassured  by  the  sermon  preached  on  that  occasion 
by  Dr.  MacCaul,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  “  the 
idolatrous  Greek  Church,”  and  dilating  on  “the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Bishop  in  the  line  of  the  Circumcision  ” — Bishop 
Alexander  was  a  converted  Jew — a  phrase  which  Bishop  Selwyn 
naturally  thought  “  unsound  and  unscriptural,”  but  which  had, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  a  very  practical  significance.  Bishop 
Alexander  himself,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  always  kept 
loyally  to  the  terms  imposed  on  him  by  the  Primate.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate  opinions  and  equally  moderate 
capacities,  but  he  did  something  in  the  way  of  converting  Jews — 
a  work  for  which  his  own  antecedents  would  give  him  both  in¬ 
terest  and  aptitude— and  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  en¬ 
deavours  at  proselytizing  Eastern  Christians.  When  indeed  a 
body  of  these  at  Beyrout  broke  loose  from  their  own  Church  and 
applied  to  him  for  admission  into  the  Anglican,  probably  from 
political  motives,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  and  some  acted  on 
his  advice  by  returning  to  their  old  allegiance,  while  others 
joined  the  American  Baptists.  But  after  three  years’  incumbency 
of  the  See  Bishop  Alexander  died,  and  his  successor,  Samuel 
Gobat,  the  nominee  of  the  Prussian  Government,  pursued  a  very 
different  policy.  And,  as  his  rule  lasted  for  33  out  of  the  40  years 
during  which  the  bishopric  continued  to  exist,  while  Dr.  Alexander 
only  held  it  for  three  and  Dr.  Barclay  for  two  years,  its  character, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  said  to  have  one,  was  of  course  that  which 
he  impressed  on  it.  The  late  Rev.  G.  Williams,  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  a  high  churchman  with  strong  Eastern  sympathies, 
had  acted  as  chaplain  to  Bishop  Alexander,  but  he  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  formal  Protest  soon  provoked  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  his  successor,  who  directly  contravened  the  provisions  of 
the  original  Letters  Commendatory,  and  organized  an  active 
propaganda  for  the  conversion  of  “  idolatrous  ”  Greeks  to  Pro¬ 
testant  orthodoxy.  The  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  passes 
over  his  episcopal  career  with  merciful  brevity,  only  recalling  an 
amusing  anecdote  lately  retailed  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  of  how  “  a 
friend  of  mine  came  back  from  Jerusalem,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  attended  Divine  Service  once,  but  as  the  Bishop  would 
persist  in  saying  ‘  Let  us  bray ,’  he  had  declined  to  enrol  himself 
in  such  a  congregation.”  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Royal  Duke, 
noted  alike  for  his  absence  of  mind  and  his  urbanity,  that  being 


once  at  service  in  King's  College  Chapel  and  hearing  the  familiar 
exhortation  “  Let  us  pray,”  he  responded,  with  a  courteous 
bow  to  the  officiating  chaplain,  “  By  all  means.”  We  fear  Sir 
Francis  Doyle’s  friend  was  not  equally  complaisant.  There  were 
however  certain  peculiarities  in  the  method  of  “  braying  ”  at 
Bishop  Gobat ’a  “  Cathedral  ” — Mr.  Hechler  gives  it  that  sonorous 
name,  though  it  only  held  250  persons — open  to  criticism  on  grounds 
other  than  phonetic,  and  which  pointedly  recalled  the  “  unsound 
and  unscriptural  ”  language  of  Dr.  MacOaul’s  consecration  sermon. 
Dr.  Gobat  himself  was  not  a  Jewish  convert,  but  “  the  line  of  the 
Circumcision  ”  was  treated  with  exceptional  honour  in  his  congre¬ 
gation.  Not  only  were  converted  “  Israelites  ” — of  whom  indeed 
there  were  not  very  many — privileged  to  go  up  first  to  the  Com¬ 
munion  rails  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  while,  as  Mr.  Hechler  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  no  “  cross  on  the  altar  ”  was  suffered  to  offend 
their  Jewish  susceptibilities— the  decalogue  in  Hebrew  characters 
of  gold  took  its  place— but  also  the  ancient  Jewish  prayers  were 
interpolated  into  the  Prayer-book,  with  a  few  omissions  and  modi¬ 
fications.  It  is  well  certainly  that  the  German  Government  has 
declined  to  prolong  what  is  little  better  than  a  solemn  farce. 


THE  GREELEY  EXPEDITION. 

THE  Greeley  Expedition  is,  in  its  way,  a  kind  of  paradox 
among  Arctic  expeditions.  That  lives  have  been  lost  and 
sufferings  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  have  been  endured  are  facts 
which  are  only  too  obvious.  But  equally  obvious  is  it  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  show  for  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made. 
We  cannot  help  contrasting  what  Lieutenant  Greeley  and  his 
gallant  comrades  accomplished  with  what  was  done  by  our 
own  countrymen  in  the  Alert  and  Discovery  under  Nares  and 
Stephenson  in  1875-6;  and  the  contrast  is  not  one  which  is 
altogether  gratifying  to  us.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  by  the  differences  between  the  two  expeditions  and  tbeir 
work,  for  this  reason.  If  Lieutenant  Greeley’s  report  be  accurate, 
then  the  last  effort  of  England  in  the  field  of  Polar  adventure  must 
have  been  a  scientific  as  well  as  an  administrative  fiasco.  If  there 
be  any  value  in  the  work  done  by  Lieutenant  Greeley’s  party,  that 
of  our  expedition  in  1875-6  is  only  poor  in  the  extreme.  This  was,, 
indeed,  suggested  in  1878  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
attached  to  the  British  expedition — to  wit,  Captain  Albert  Markham. 
In  the  preface  to  his  book  on  the  Great  Frozen  Sea,  he  said  that 
“  the  same  reasons  still  exist  for  continuing  the  work  of  Arctic  ex¬ 
ploration  as  were  adduced  forcommencing  it  in  1875,”  which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  results  attained  by  our  country¬ 
men  in  H.M.S.  Alert  and  Discovery  been  so  complete  and  con¬ 
clusive  as  they  were  at  first  vaunted  to  be.  Captain  Markham,  it 
is  true,  went  on  to  show  that  any  fresh  effort  to  penetrate  the 
Polar  mystery  must  be  made  in  some  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  he  and  his  Commander  had  worked.  Yet  the  route  they 
had  chosen  had  this  supreme  advantage  over  every  other,  that  it 
enabled  one  to  push  a  ship  afloat  further  north  than  any  other. 
But  Lieutenant  Greeley’s  party  have  settled  this  point.  They 
have  reviewed  the  question,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  de¬ 
molished  the  delusion  which  was  so  busily  propagated  seven 
years  ago — namely,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  British  expedition 
under  Sir  George  Nares  had  closed  for  ever  the  most  hopeful  gate¬ 
way  to  the  Pole.  For  what  was  the  chief  of  these  discoveries  P 
Surely  this — that  when  the  navigator  went  up  Smith’s  Sound  and 
Robeson  Channel  as  far  as  a  ship  would  float,  his  way  was  then 
stopped  by  a  permanently  impenetrable  ice-cap  which  must  have 
covered  the  Pole  since  the  glacial  period,  and  which  Sir  George 
Nares  called  “the  Palaeocrystic  Sea.”  There  were  many  old 
Arctic  explorers  who  made  bold  to  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
Palaeocrystic  Sea.  Some  hinted  that  Sir  George  in  finding  it  had 
found  a  mare’s  nest.  Others  said  it  was  only  the  “  old  Polar 
pack  ”  ice  familiar  to  all  students  of  Arctic  geography.  The  truth 
was  that,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  this  “  old 
pack  ”  had,  during  the  winter  which  Sir  George  Nares  spent  in  the 
ice,  blocked  Robeson  Channel  with  unusually  heavy  accumulations. 
He  and  his  friends  therefore  mistook  it  for  a  new  thing  altogether. 
Unfortunately  it  did  something  much  worse  than  that.  It  enabled 
the  English  explorers  to  avoid  answering  this  ugly  question — 
Why  did  they  stand  alone  among  Polar  travellers  in  Paving 
retreated  from  their  advanced  posts  after  staying  at  them  for  only 
one  single  winter  ?  and  it  also  enabled  them  to  popularize  a  fatal 
belief,  that  for  future  expeditions  some  other — that  is  to  say,  some 
hopelessly  impracticable — route  to  the  Pole  should  be  chosen. 
Poor  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  but  for  this  geographical  mistake,  would 
probably  never  have  been  induced  to  lead  his  ill-fated  expedition 
Polewards  via  Franz  Josef  Land — a  road  that  did  not  take  him 
nearly  so  far  north  as  Captain  Markham  got  in  1876  by  Smith’s 
Sound,  and  that  enabled  him  to  do  work  which,  when  compared 
with  that  recorded  by  Lieutenant  Greeley,  seems  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cantly  amateurish.  Yet  from  what  we  know  now  of  the  Greeley 
expedition,  it  is  clear  that,  had  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  gone  where  they 
went,  his  skill  and  forethought,  not  to  say  his  superior  equipment, 
would  probably  have  led  him  to  achieve  even  greater  results  than 
the  Americans  attained,  and  that  too  with  no  loss  of  life  worth 
mentioning.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Arctic  explorers  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  these  facts.  Lieutenant  Greeley,  by  taking  the  route  which 
our  Polar  explorers  seven  years  ago  assured  the  world  their 
“  discoveries  ”  had  shown  to  be  hopelessly  impracticable,  has 
carried  the  flag  of  the  United  States  nearer  the  Pole  than  we  have 
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ever  been  alSIe  to  carry  tbe  Union  Jack.  He  has  exposed  the  myth 
of  the  “  Palasocrystie  Sea,”  because  when  his  sledging1  parties  went 
to  cross  it  they  were  stopped  by  open  ivater,  proving  that  the  im¬ 
penetrable  ice-cap  which  the  English  explorers  pretended  covered 
this  side  of  the  Pole  since  the  Glacial  period  is  sometimes 
penetrable.  He  has  found  land  to  the  north  of  the  furthest 
points  descried  by  Sir  George  Nares’s  officers,  and  he  and  his 
comrades  have  discovered  capes  and  mountains  and  lakes — this 
latter  a  most  curious  and  unexpected  discovery — in  places  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  those  Englishmen  who,  seven  years  ago,  pro¬ 
fessed  by  their  labours  to  have  closed  for  ever  this  chapter  of 
Arctic  exploration.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  during  the  two 
winters  when  all  this  magnificent  work  was  being  done,  Lieutenant 
Greeley  and  his  party  suffered  no  hardships  worth  noting.  They 
were  very  comfortable  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  positively 
enjoyed  life  so  much  in  Discovery  Cove  that  they  talked  of  getting 
it  made  a  permanent  station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  little  that  was  done  by  Sir  George  Nares’s 
crews  was  done  at  the  cost  of  the  most  terrible  suffering  ;  indeed, 
after  a  single  winter  in  the  ice  they  were  so  scurvy-stricken  that 
at  one  time  only  ten  men  were  reported  as  being  fit  for  duty. 

What  lessons  are  we  to  deduce  from  the  contrasts  which  the 
experience  of  these  two  expeditions  suggests  ?  The  first  one,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  that  no  work  worth  recording  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  any  Polar  expedition  so  badly  manned  or  so  badly  managed  that 
it  has  to  run  away  after  its  first  winter  in  the  ice.  There  is  a  great 
-deal  of  luck  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  it  maybe  that  an  exploring 
party  will  find  the  road  closed  this  year  with  ice,  which  if  they 
remain  till  next  summer  they  may  find  open.  Hence  they  must 
always  be  prepared  to  remain  two,  or,  if  possible,  three,  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  far  North  if  they  hope  to  do  any  useful  work.  The 
second  lesson  is  that  the  best  work  will  always  be  done  by  those 
who  push  their  base  of  operations  furthest  north.  The  best  base  of 
•operations  is  a  floating  ship.  As  all  experience,  including  that  of  the 
Greeley  expedition,  proves  that  the  openest  water-way  to  the  Pole 
is  that  by  Smith’s  Sound — in  fact,  so  skilfully  did  Sir  George 
Nares  navigate  the  Alert  in  1875  that  he  carried  her  without  a 
mishap  further  north  than  any  vessel  has  ever  yet  sailed  or  steamed 
— it  follows  that  the  Polar  explorer  of  the  future  will  choose  Smith's 
Sound  as  his  route.  If  he  does  not,  he  has  very  little  chance  of 
beating  the  “  northing  ”  made  by  Greeley  ;  in  fact,  he  will  not  likely 
go  further  than  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  though  he  will  very  likely  fare 
a  great  deal  worse.  The  last  lesson  is  the  most  important.  To 
hardy  men  Arctic  exploration,  starting  from  a  centre  like  Lady 
Franklin’s  Bay,  where  the  climate  is  good,  and  where  game  and 
coal  are  plentiful,  is,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeley  expedition  proves, 
not  at  all  dangerous  work.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  a  retreat  on  foot 
homeward  may  have  to  be  made  that  peril  lies.  Unless  careful 
provision  be  made  for  such  a  march,  disaster  such  as  befel  the 
crews  of  our  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  such  as  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  Greeley  expedition  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  the  rescuing  parties  from  the  Thetis  and  the  Bear  at  Cape 
Sabine,  is  inevitable.  In  other  words,  the  Polar  explorer 
has  no  business  to  trust,  as  Lieutenant  Greeley  seems  to  have 
done,  to  the  chance  of  a  rescue-ship  from  home  reaching  him  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  service.  If  navigated  by  ice-masters  as 
skilful  as  those  who  sail  the  Scottish  whalers,  a  rescue-ship 
ought  to  reach  the  explorer.  Yet  in  Arctic  seamanship  it  is  always 
the  unexpected  that  happens ;  so  no  Polar  expedition  should  be 
allowed  to  begin  its  search  till  it  has  deposited  a  chain  of  depots  of 
food  on  the  line  of  march  between  its  base  of  operations  and  the 
nearest  Eskimo  settlements.  Had  Lieutenant  Greeley  done  this, 
he  would  have  had  no  suffering  and  no  loss  of  life  to  record. 

It  may  be  said  that  by  laying  down  such  conditions  as  these 
we  are  virtually  rendering  Arctic  exploration  impossible ;  that 
some  risk  must  always  be  run  by  those  who  covet  the  laurels 
for  which  Frobisher,  Hudson,  Baffin,  Davis,  Back,  Ross,  Barrow, 
Parry,  Franklin,  Rae,  M'Clintock,  and  a  host  of  other  heroes 
of  Polar  discovery  have  striven.  But,  after  all,  this  risk  is 
so  little  worth  running  now  that  we  cannot  be  too  emphatic 
in  insisting  that  it  shall  be  minimized  to  the  very  utmost. 
Indeed  people  are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  waste  of  life 
in  Arctic  exploration  has  been  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  gain  it  has  brought  to  Humanity.  Were  we  to  discover 
the  Pole — and  Lieutenant  Greeley’s  experiences  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  skilfully-planned  expedition  to  do 
that — we  should  find  it  either  a  spot  of  frozen  sea  or  an  open 
pool  in  a  huge  expanse  of  ice,  in  no  way  differing  from  any  other 
spot  near  it.  As  for  the  lands  and  the  lakes  we  might  unveil  in  the 
process  of  reaching  this  point,  they  would  never  in  all  probability 
serve  any  more  useful  purpose  than  that  of  filling  up  a  hole  in  our 
school-maps.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  natural  that 
Governments  should  refuse  to  waste  the  resources  of  the  nation  in 
an  undertaking,  the  results  of  which,  even  if  successful,  must  be 
•utterly  barren  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 


LONDON  ITALIANS. 

ITALIAN  organ-grinders  are  not  generally  welcome  visitors  to 
the  man  of  a  cultivated  ear  or  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind. 
Even  if  they  do  not  pause  under  some  neighbouring  window, 
their  gradual  approach  and  slow  departure  along  the  narrow  echo¬ 
ing  street  are  quite  enough  to  convince  him  that  music  may  be  by 
no  means  the  least  disagreeable  of  noises.  In  the  same  way  the 


ambulant  ice-dealer  does  not  cater  for  epicures,  nor  the  image- 
man  find  his  chief  patrons  among  the  aesthetic  devotees  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  waiters  who  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  our  poorer  Italian  guests  seem  chiefly  to  be 
employed  in  providing  cheap  luxury,  and  art  for  the  uncultured  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  to  their  credit  that  they  have  to 
a  large  extent  created  the  demand  they  supply.  Of  summer 
days  it  is  pleasant  now  and  then — at  long  intervals — to  see 
a  group  of  English  gutter-children  dancing  round  a  swarthy 
stranger,  or  to  watch  a  matron  cheapening  the  plaster  cast  of  a 
naked  child  which  seems  to  her  strangely  like  the  one  she  lately 
lost ;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  foreigners  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
a  charm  to  the  street  life  of  London.  In  autumn  and  winter 
they  often  lend  a  new  horror  to  the  prevailing  dreariness.  On 
a  dull  November  afternoon,  for  instance,  you  may  chance  upon  a 
woman  dressed  in  the  peasant  attire  of  some  district  of  Southern 
Italy.  She  is  standing  beside  a  bird-cage  whose  denizens  look  as 
comfortless  and  bedraggled  as  their  employer.  Her  dress  is  so 
sodden  that  she  no  longer  cares  to  seek  a  partial  protection  from 
the  damp,  and  her  whole  face  and  mien  express  the  listless  en¬ 
durance  of  a  wretchedness  against  which  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
or  protest.  If  you  speak  to  her  in  her  own  language,  her  eyes 
will  brighten  for  a  moment,  and  you  do  not  feel  offended  when 
she  replies  with  a  “  non  tanto  ”  to  your  question  as  to  how  she 
likes  England.  When  you  continue  the  conversation,  and  ask  her 
where  she  was  born,  she  answers  you  politely  enough ;  though  the 
light  dies  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  old  weary  stolid  look  returns. 
It  is  not  home-sickness  that  works  the  change,  but  simply  a  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  you  will  give  her  the  sixpence  she  expected 
when  first  you  addressed  her  or  only  a  copper.  Meanwhile  she 
has  probably  mentioned  a  name  which  recalls  to  your  mind  a 
vision  of  maize-fields  and  orange-gardens,  of  mountains  whitened 
over  with  olives,  and  a  sunny  expanse  of  fertile  plain  or  glim¬ 
mering  sea;  and  so  you  go  on  your  way  with  a  feeling  that  the 
fog  or  drizzle  is  even  more  cheerless  than  before.  The  more  you 
move  among  the  Italian  Londoners  of  this  class,  the  more  you 
feel  that  the  clear  light  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  South  are  needed 
to  bring  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  national  character.  Here  it  is 
apt  to  become  tasteless  or  even  sour,  like  unripened  fruit. 

Of  late  years,  too,  these  Italian  guests  of  ours  have  lost  much  of 
the  romance  that  used  to  encircle  them.  No  compassionate 
maiden  can  now  hope,  when  dropping  a  penny  into  the  hat  of  a 
wandering  musician  instead  of  spending  it  upon  a  bun,  that  she 
may  be  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  a  noble  political  exile ;  no 
poor  mother  who  shares  her  children’s  scanty  meal  with  the  small 
Italian  who  appears  at  her  door  ought  to  fancy  that  he  is  a  slave 
whom  neither  English  nor  Italian  law  can  protect.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  large  number  of  revolutionary  leaders 
ever  took  to  organ-grinding  as  a  means  of  earning  their  bread  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
Italian  children  used  to  exist.  It  was  carried  on  in  this  way. 
An  agent  of  a  London  firm  or  a  speculator  on  his  own  account 
wandered  through  Italy  in  search  of  wares.  Wherever  he  saw 
a  quick-eyed  boy  or  a  light-footed  girl  he  made  inquiries  as 
to  their  parentage.  If  the  family  to  which  they  belonged  was 
well  off,  he  took  no  further  steps  ;  if  it  was  poor,  he  learned 
all  he  could  glean  as  to  the  characters  of  the  father  and  mother, 
and  acted  accordingly.  When  the  parents  were  known  to  re¬ 
gard  their  children  with  great  affection,  he  represented  to  them 
the  advantages  that  might  be  conferred  on  such  a  son  or  such  a 
daughter  by  a  trip  to  foreign  countries  and  full  instruction  in 
some  branch  of  trade  or  industry.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
child,  was  willing  to  bear  the  expense,  and  so  on  ;  but  lie  must 
have  the  security  that  his  pupil  should  not  leave  him  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  repay  the  expense  of  his  education.  When  he  found 
that  the  parents  were  very  badly  off,  or  that  they  displayed  but 
little  attachment  to  their  offspring,  the  agent  or  speculator  simply 
offered  a  round  sum  for  the  child,  which  usually  varied  from  25  to 
200  lire — that  is,  from  1 1.  to  SI.  Children  have  been  sold  for  less, 
but  only,  the  Italians  say,  when  they  had  stepmothers.  In  either 
case  the  purchaser  appeared  with  the  parents  before  the  local 
authorities ;  the  former  took  upon  himself  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  child,  and  the  latter  ceded  their  authority 
to  him.  We  may  add  that,  except  in  Caserta  and  a  few  similar 
districts,  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  children  were  rarely 
taken  at  one  time  from  a  single  village,  and  that  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  masters  seem  to  have  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  every 
humane  person  to  know  that  this  nefarious  trade  has  now 
been  almost  entirely  suppressed.  This  is  due  to  the  united  and 
energetic  action  of  the  Italian  and  the  English  Governments,  to 
the  untiring  labours  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  connected  with 
the  Italian  Church  at  Hatton  Garden,  and  to  the  Italian  Consulate, 
which  has  shown  itself  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  co-operate 
with  the  Fathers  in  protecting  those  who  have  no  one  else  to  right 
their  wrongs.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  the  clergy  thus  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  representatives  of  a  Government,  which  for 
obvious  reasons  they  cannot  unconditionally  recognize,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  work  which  is  so  truly  Christian  just 
because  it  is  so  truly  human,  and  to  discover  that  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Italy  have  the  same  cause  so  warmly  at  heart.  And 
this  enables  us  to  say  frankly  that  no  one  who  has  any  true 
knowledge  of  the  long,  hard,  patient  work  that  the  Fathers  of 
Hatton  Garden  are  doing  can  question  the  value  of  their  labours. 
Their  exertions  have  been  such  that  in  spiritual  and  many  worldly 
matters  the  Italians  of  London  are  at  least  as  well  cared  for  as  our 
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own  poor,  though  of  silver  and  gold  the  poor  church  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  colony  has  but  little  to  give. 

Though  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  children  has  been  the 
greatest  advance  made,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Italian  population  of  London  that  has  been 
wrought  during  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly  almost  the  entire 
musical  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists,  who  hired 
the  men  in  their  native  villages,  paid  their  travelling  expenses 
to  London,  found  them  in  board,  lodging,  and  clothes,  and 
supplied  them  with  an  organ  for  two  years.  All  the  money 
collected  flowed  into  the  master’s  pockets  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
term  each  man  received  from  12 1.  to  20 1.,  with  which  he  generally 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  a  little  capital  went  a  long 
way.  While  in  London  they  slept  together  in  large  dormitories, 
and  their  food  consisted  of  coffee  and  bread  in  the  morning,  and 
what  to  an  Italian  seemed  a  sufficient  meal  in  the  evening.  A 
charitable  public  was  expected  to  provide  the  lunch.  Both  masters 
and  men  are  said  to  have  been,  as  a  rule,  scrupulously  honest  in 
their  dealings  with  each  other.  As  the  former  insisted  on  a  strict 
right  of  search,  it  would  of  course  have  been  difficult  for  those 
whom  they  employed  to  conceal  any  part  of  their  earnings ;  but 
the  English  girls  and  women  who  entered  the  profession  were 
shrewdly  suspected  of  spending  a  part  of  their  gains  on  a  good 
meal  when  they  had  had  a  lucky  day,  and  this,  we  are  told,  an 
Italian  very  rarely  did. 

This  system  still  exists,  but  it  13  far  less  profitable  to  the 
masters  than  it  once  was,  and  it  is  being  superseded  by  Italians 
who  come  over  at  their  own  expense,  and  hire  an  instrument  at 
their  own  risk.  What  is  called  a  “  fine  piano”  is  let  at  from  nine 
to  twelve  shillings  a  week.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  the  average  earnings  of  the  person  who  plays  it.  A 
mother  with  a  good  instrument  and  a  nice-looking  boy  or  girl 
who  can  dance  a  little  is  said  sometimes  to  take  as  much  as  fifteen 
shillings  on  a  sunny  afternoon  at  Wimbledon,  whereas  at  other 
times  the  same  party  may  play  and  dance  through  fourteen  wet, 
weary  hours  without  making  half  the  money  that  the  daily  hire 
of  their  organ  costs.  The  masters  who  formerly  had  the  trade 
in  their  hands  were  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  view  even  a  long 
succession  of  wet  and  foggy  days  with  equanimity,  as  they  knew 
the  weather  must  change,  and  what  was  lost  one  week  would  be 
supplied  by  the  next ;  but  now  a  great  deal  of  misery  is  caused  by 
a  long  continuance  of  rain  and  fog  among  those  who  have  few  re¬ 
sources  but  their  daily  earnings.  The  little  party  issues  from  their 
dingy  habitation  into  the  filthy  air,  the  mother  plays  like  a  steam- 
engine,  and  the  daughter  dances  her  best,  often  better  far  than  on 
the  bright  days  when  she  always  gains  applause,  for  her  spirit 
rises  as  she  feels  the  weight  of  the  evil  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  opposed.  No  one  notices  them  except  the  shoe-blacks, 
who  have  no  halfpence  to  give.  By  degrees  the  girl  begins  to  drag 
her  feet  languidly,  the  mother  to  grind  more  slowly,  and  so  the 
wretched  procession  proceeds  dreary  hour  by  hour,  and  when  noon 
has  come,  it  is  found  to  be  a  piece  of  unwarrantable  extravagance 
to  buy  a  pennyworth  of  bread ;  yet  that  at  least  they  feel  they 
must  have.  There  is  so  much  to  pay  for  even  when  the  weather 
is  inclement — the  lodging,  the  evening  meal,  and  the  organ.  The 
whole  price  seems  absurdly  small  to  Englishmen,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  earn  by  traversing  dingy  terrace  after  terrace  when 
everybody  is  in  an  ill  humour  and  the  children  are  indoors. 
Thus  the  independence  which  the  street  musicians  have  attained 
is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  it  has  led  to  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  colony.  Formerly  a  visit  to  England  was  only 
an  episode  in  tbe  life  of  an  Italian.  His  thoughts  and  interests 
were  still  centred  in  his  own  country.  Now  he  generally  makes 
up  his  mind  to  settle  among  us,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  saved  a 
little  money,  he  sends  for  his  relations.  Eight  years  ago  the 
women  usually  remained  at  home  ;  in  London  there  was  only  one 
for  twenty  men  ;  now  there  is  one  for  every  five,  and  their  number 
is  constantly  increasing.  Unfortunately  they  dislike  not  only  the 
climate,  but  the  social  life  of  England.  The  emancipation  which 
their  English  sisters  are  supposed  to  long  for  so  eagerly  is  dis¬ 
gusting  to  them,  and  the  best  among  them  endeavour  to  maintain 
in  England  as  much  as  possible  of  the  seclusion  of  the  South, 
which  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  often  leads  to  ludicrous  incidents. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Italian  youth  is 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  Englishwomen.  It  happens  not  un- 
frequently  that  he  appears  before  his  priest  with  a  girl  who  has 
conquered  his  heart  by  surrendering  her  own,  and  asks  to  be 
married  to  her  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  vain  the  spiritual 
adviser  recommends  delay,  as  at  present  neither  of  the  lovers 
can  understand  a  word  that  the  other  says.  The  bridegroom 
assures  him  that  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  which  convinces 
him  that  if  he  can  only  be  united  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  he 
will  live  happily  for  ever  after.  Such  a  marriage  might  form 
the  subject  of  a  charming  little  comedy,  if  any  living  dramatist 
could  treat  it  as  Shakspeare  did  the  loves  of  Henry  V.  and 
Katharine.  But,  like  maDy  pleasant  and  most  poetical  things,  we 
are  told  that  in  real  life  it  is  rarely  a  success. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  REPORT. 

AMONG  the  Parliamentary  papers  recently  printed  is  the 
return  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  national  collections 
during  last  year,  accompanied  by  a  statement,  or  series  of  state¬ 
ments,  “  of  the  progress  made  in  the  arrangement  and  description 


of  the  collections,  and  an  account  of  objects  added  to  them.” 
These  annual  reports  deserve  careful  study.  There  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  interest  the  public  take  in  the  Museum  of  late,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  are  in  authority  should  be  able 
to  judge  where  improvements  may  be  made,  and  how  any  newly- 
awakened  taste  may  be  fostered  and  cultivated.  Of  course  the 
great  event  of  the  year  was  the  removal  of  the  zoological  depart¬ 
ment  from  Great  Bussell  Street  to  South  Kensington,  a  removal 
which  has  been  variously  characterized  as  either  a  great  loss 
to  Bloomsbury  or  a  great  gain  to  students.  Unquestionably  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  galleries,  the  classification,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  many  objects  long  hidden  away  for  want  of  room, 
and  the  generally  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  collection, 
have  been  a  boon  to  naturalists;  but  we  miss  from  the  new 
rooms  the  groups  of  poor  children  who  used  to  gaze  in  awe 
at  the  stuffed  animals  while  they  remained  in  Bloomsbury.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  superficial  knowledge  thus  acquired 
benefited  the  children  or  opened  their  minds ;  but  there  were 
other  visitors  to  whom  South  Kensington  is  impossible,  and  the 
project  of  an  East  End  museum  of  natural  history,  though  it 
was  started,  does  not  seem  to  have  come  to  anything.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  observe  that,  owing  partly  to  the  process  of 
removal,  the  number  of  visitors  has  decreased,  though  not  very 
materially,  and  that  the  number  of  students  is  also  slightly  less 
than  it  was.  The  removal  has,  however,  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  old  museum.  The  rooms  from  which  the  beasts,  birds,  and 
creeping  things  migrated  have  been  employed  to  provide  for  a 
great  expansion  of  the  remaining  departments.  The  ancient  vases,, 
terra-cottas,  and  bronzes  have  been  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Newton.  Mr. 
Franks  has  got  adequate  room  for  his  mediaeval  collections,  and  has 
opened  his  British  and  Saxon  rooms.  The  Christy  Museum  has 
been  transferred  from  Victoria  Street,  and  is  being  arranged' 
in  what  was  the  Long  Bird  Gallery.  The  Henderson  and 
Burges  bequests  have  been  distributed  among  the  various  sections 
to  which  the  specimens  belong.  In  the  gallery  lately  occupied  by 
the  British  zoological  collection,  coins  and  medals  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  together  with  photographs  of  drawings  by  Old  Masters 
and  of  early  engravings  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  have 
been  exhibited.  On  one  point  only  is  it  possible  to  feel  some  mis¬ 
giving.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  keepers  of  departments 
“  to  put  aside  duplicate  objects  and  specimens  for  the  formation  of 
a  collection  to  be  lent  for  exhibition  in  the  provinces.”  This  courso- 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  very  cautiously  pursued.  “  Duplicates,” 
it  has  often  been  asserted,  do  not  exist.  No  two  impressions  of  au 
engraving  are  quite  the  same.  No  two  Greek  coins,  no  two  Egyp¬ 
tian  scarabs,  no  two  Assyrian  cylinders,  no  two  majolica  plates,  are 
exactly  similar.  In  a  well-known  collection  of  prints  a  selection 
of  duplicates  was  recently  made  for  sale ;  when  examined  by  am 
expert,  almost  all  the  so-called  “  duplicates  ”  were  found  to  be 
copies  or  states.  And  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  in  specimens 
of  natural  history  the  same  rule  obtains,  and  that  very  few,  if  any, 
real  duplicates  can  be  put  aside. 

The  general  report  is  followed  by  special  departmental  reports. 
Of  these,  the  most  generally  interesting  is  that  relating  to  the 
library.  In  the  Printed  Book  Department  Mr.  Bullen  enumerates 
the  principal  acquisitions  of  the  year,  and  gives  particulars 
of  progress  with  the  printed  Catalogue.  “  Seventy  manuscript- 
volumes  have  been  printed  during  1883,  forming  seventeen* 
printed  volumes.”  Each  of  them  has  been  issued  separately  to 
the  public.  An  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  even  minor  changes 
in  cataloguing  may  be  obtained  from  this  statement : — to  make  the 
new  General  Catalogue  in  three  copies  41,690  title-slips  and  701 
index-slips  were  incorporated.  “  This  incorporation  has  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
to  remove  and  re-insert  in  each  copy  42,359  title-slips  and  1,227 
index-slips,  and  to  add  to  each  copy  300  new  leaves  to  receive 
new  entries.”  Among  reading-room  improvements  we  may  mention 
an  arrangement  of  books  much  used  in  the  lower  gallery,  and 
some  additions  to  the  special  collections  of  bibliographies.  The 
number  of  readers  during  the  year  has  been  152,983,  being  a  con- 
siderable  increase  on  the  attendance  in  1882,  when  146,891  readers 
visited  the  round  room.  The  increase  since  1878  is  remarkable. 
In  that  year  the  number  was  1 14,516  only.  The  greater  facilities 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bond,  and  the  removal  of  the  absurd  and 
vexatious  restrictions  which  had  been  gradually  increased  since 
the  retirement  of  Panizzi,  may  in  part,  no  doubt,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  satisfactory  result.  Among  the  remarkable 
acquisitions  of  the  year,  Mr.  Bullen  notices  a  considerable 
number  of  printed  books.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  copy  of 
Caxton’s  “  Chronicles  of  Englande  ”  of  1480,  being  the  first 
edition.  The  Museum  only  possessed  a  fragment  previously,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  leaves  extracted  from  the  binding  of  one  of  St. 
Alban’s  books  acquired  some  years  ago.  There  are  only  fourteen 
copies  of  the  volume  known  to  exist,  only  four  of  them  perfect. 
A  large  number  of  early  Bibles  have  been  added,  and  the  very  rare 
Worcester  Testament  of  John  Oswen,  printed  in  1550.  The  new 
liturgies  are  also  numerous,  and  include  some  very  handsome 
examples  of  the  Books  of  Hours  printed  at  Paris  by  Verard  and 
his  fellow-workers.  The  Museum  has  also  at  last  acquired  “The 
Tutor  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic.  Invented,  Written,  and  En¬ 
graved  by  Edward  Cocker,”  London,  1664,  the  first  edition  of  the 
famous  work  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  “according  to 
Cocker.”  The  “Tutor  to  Arithmetic”  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  having  a  separate  title-page,  and  consists  entirely  of 
arithmetical  rules  and  examples. 

The  manuscript  department  has  been  equally  active.  Although 
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the  Hamilton  manuscripts  were  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Ashburnham  collection  was  similarly  missed, 
not  by  accident,  but  by  petulance  on  the  part  of  our  rulers, 
we  yet  obtained  the  Stowe  manuscripts,  consisting  of  nearly  a 
thousand  volumes  and  sets  of  volumes.  Of  these  ninety-five, 
consisting  of  manuscripts  in  the  Irish  language,  or  specially  re¬ 
lating  to  Ireland,  were  transferred  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
Dublin.  The  rest  remain  in  the  British  Museum,  and  comprise 
forty-two  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  ranging  from  693  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  many  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  English 
history,  besides  the  register  of  Hyde  Abbey  at  Winchester,  with 
finely-executed  drawings  by  an  English  artist  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  volume  of  English  homilies  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
many  other  books  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Museum  has  also 
obtained  the  very  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  State  papers, 
historical  documents,  and  letters  of  eminent  persons,  which  was 
formed  by  successive  members  of  the  Malet  family.  Mr.  Maunde 
Thompson  also  notices  the  acquisition  of  the  fifteen  volumes  of 
Lancashire  pedigrees  which  were  sold  among  the  Towneley  manu¬ 
scripts  last  year. 

The  department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  suffers  more  from  want 
of  space  than  probably  any  other  in  the  British  Museum.  We 
think  of  it  with  shame  when  we  visit  the  spacious  and  convenient 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque  in  Paris.  The  de¬ 
partment,  nevertheless,  seems  to  flourish  and  abound,  and  a 
gallery,  vacated  by  the  natural  history  collections,  has  been  used 
for  a  selection  of  reproductions  of  drawings  ;  perhaps  when  the 
new  buildings  are  completed,  we  may  be  permitted  to  see  the 
drawings  themselves  exhibited,  as  in  Paris,  on  screens.  A  large 
collection  of  drawings  and  woodcuts  by  the  Bewicks  has  been 
arranged  in  cases ;  and,  to  quote  the  curious  grammar  of  Mr. 
Colvin’s  report,  “  the  great  part  of  the  prints  and  drawings 
acquired  during  the  year  have  been  incorporated  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  collections.”  Some  interesting  presentations  have  been 
received.  Mrs.  Bray  bequeathed  Stothard’s  original  drawings  for 
his  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  sale  of  the 
Sunderland  Library  the  Print  Department  obtained  a  number  of 
valuable  additions,  including  a  set  of  six  plates  of  the  “  Triumphs 
of  Petrarch,”  ascribed  to  Bacio  Baldini  or  Filippo  Lippi.  Another 
interesting  work  is  a  landscape  in  pen  and  ink  by  Albrecht 
Altdorfer,  who  probably  first  among  artists  drew  landscape  for  its 
own  sake  without  figures. 

We  have  still  to  notice  briefly  the  antiquarian  departments. 
Dr.  Birch  furnishes  a  long  list  of  the  presents  he  has  received  and 
the  purchases  he  has  made  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  objects  ; 
and  we  may  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  before  long  in  an 
account  of  the  new  Oriental  rooms.  Mr.  Newton  also  catalogues 
a  large  number  of  acquisitions.  Among  them  he  puts  first  “  six 
ancient  mural  paintings,  representing  (1)  Pluto  carrying  off 
Proserpina  in  a  quadriga,  (2-3)  two  groups  of  a  male  and.  female 
figure,  (4)  a  winged  female  figure  holding  a  branch,  (5)  a  male 
figure  holding  a  calathus,  and  (6)  a  flower.”  These  paintings 
originally  decorated  the  tomb  of  the  Nasones,  in  the  Via  Flami- 
nina,  and  were  discovered  in  1674,  but  had  been  lost  sight  of  for 
many  years  till  they  were  recognized  and  secured  at  a  sale  by  Mr. 
George  Richmond,  R.A.  Mr.  Newton  justly  complains  that  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  sculptures 
still  withdrawn  from  public  view  in  the  sepulchral  basement. 
This  collection,  which  contains  part  both  of  the  Elgin  and 
Towneley  marbles,  has  already,  he  reports,  suffered  much  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  bad  air ;  and  “  the  detriment  to  the  surface  of  the 
sculptures  will  be  aggravated  year  by  year  till  a  proper  room  is 
provided  for  their  exhibition.”  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see 
why  the  atmosphere  of  the  basement  should  be  any  worse  than 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  building.  Mr.  Franks  reports  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  department  of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities 
and  Ethnography.  He  has  received  for  it  numerous  and  valuable 
presents — heading  the  list,  in  fact,  himself,  with  his  well-known 
munificence.  Among  the  objects  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
national  collection  is  a  tombstone  found  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  similar  in  workmanship  to  the  celebrated  slab  discovered  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in  1852.  He  has  received  the  remarkable 
series  of  objects  dug  up  at  Taplow,  which  lie  assigns  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  chief,  and  many  other  objects  of  the  same  period.  The 
purchases  have  been  comparatively  few  •,  but  the  Trustees  of  the 
Christy  Collection  have  bought  Mr.  Carl  Bock's  objects  from  Siam 
and  Laos  described  in  his  Temples  and  Elephants.  The  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  Coin  Room  have  also  been  numerous  and  important. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  very  important  object  of 
the  abatement  of  smoke  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
continues  to  receive  support  and  attention.  The  movement  which 
was  begun  to  promote  it,  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Health  Society,  is  now  continued  in  a 
more  permanent  and  more  regularly  organized  form  by  the 
National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution.  The  first  public  meeting 
in  furtherance  of  the  matter  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
preparation  for  tho  Exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington  in  1881, 
and  very  recently  another  meeting  assembled  in  the  same  place, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  now  reigning  Lord  Mayor,  to  receive 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution.  This  appears  to  be 
of  an  extremely  encouraging  character,  and  affords  well-grounded 


reason  for  believing  that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Institution. 

In  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  suffer  the 
most  from  the  existing  evils  of  unconsumed  coal-smoke,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  action  is  becoming  generally  recognized,  and  the  subject 
is  vigorously  discussed.  During  the  year,  also,  there  has  been  a 
large  accession  of  medical  opinion,  testifying  emphatically  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  smoke  upon  the  health  of  those  who  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  noxious  influences.  In  dealing  with  any  ascertained 
and  admitted  mischief,  it  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
consider  whether  the  proposed  remedies  are  such  as  not  only 
theoretically  commend  themselves  for  adoption,  but  also  whether 
they  admit  of  easy  and  beneficial  practical  use.  In  this  view,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  Council  are  able  to  report  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  results  communicated  by  the  representatives  of  various 
trades,  which  show  the  extent  to  which  various  smoke-preventive 
appliances  can  be  successfully  employed  in  them.  In  bakers’ 
ovens,  in  tile  and  porcelain  furnaces,  and  in  the  business  of  con¬ 
fectioners,  restaurant-keepers,  and  others,  it  is  found  that  the  use 
of  gas  or  of  smoke-consuming  furnaces  is  both  practicable  and 
economical.  As  sources  of  mechanical  power,  gas-engines,  work¬ 
ing  sometimes  up  to  twenty  horse-power,  have  frequently  proved 
less  expensive  than  steam-engines,  having  regard  to  the  relative 
prices  of  gas  and  coal  in  London,  and  they  are  completely  free 
from  smoke.  The  total  number  of  gas-engines  used  in  London 
has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  and  may  now  be 
estimated  at  upwards  of  six  thousand — showing,  therefore,  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  appreciable  diminution  in  the  total  of  London  smoke. 

It  is,  however,  the  kitchen-range  and  the  fireplace  in  clubs  and 
in  private  houses  which  now  demand  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  chimneys  of  a  large  number  of  factories  and  of  various  kinds 
of  works  are,  within  a  certain  area,  already  under  legal  control ; 
and,  if  the  existing  powers  of  supervision  and  punishment  by  fine 
for  neglect  or  disobedience  to  the  law  were  always  duly  en¬ 
forced,  there  would  be  little  ground  for  complaint  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  vigilance  is  not  always  exercised  to 
the  full ;  local  authorities  may  be  thwarted  by  private  and 
adverse  interests,  while  even  magistrates  may  sometimes  have 
taken  a  too  lenient  or  a  too  perfunctory  view  of  their  public 
duties  in  the  conviction  of  offenders.  What  remains  to 'be  done 
in  the  case  of  trading  and  commercial  furnaces  and  ovens  is 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  existing  smoke-consuming  regula¬ 
tions,  both  in  the  area  of  their  operation  and  also  to  a  larger 
number  of  trades,  and  especially  to  that  of  bakers,  which  it  has 
been  shown  can  be  done  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
advantage  to  themselves.  With  private  dwelling-houses  it  would 
be  improper  for  the  present  to  suggest  anything  like  a  compulsory 
process.  All  that  the  case  admits  of  is  to  encourage  the  invention 
and  use  of  the  best  ranges  and  grates,  which  are  so  constructed  as 
wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  to  consume  their  own  smoke.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Cheap 
grates  of  improved  patterns  can  now  be  supplied  at  prices  which 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  speculative  builder,  and  the  occupants 
of  very  humble  tenements  have  so  far  recognized  their  merits 
as  to  have  insisted  upon  having  them  fixed  in  their  rooms. 
For  the  best  class  of  houses  there  is  a  wide  choice  of  handsome 
grates,  which,  for  a  very  moderate  expenditure,  will  go  far  to 
secure  the  desired  protection  from  the  ever-increasing  plague  of 
smoke.  They  are  free  from  any  complicated  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  simplest  and  best  of  them  rely  upon  the  sound 
principle  of  making  the  smoke  from  the  freshly-added  fuel  pass 
through  the  red-hot  mass  of  coal  above  or  behind  it.  They  have 
no  movable  parts  which  can  get  out  of  order,  and  give  no  more 
trouble  than  an  ordinary  grate.  In  the  kitchen  department,  also, 
large  improvements  have  been  made.  At  Drapers’  Hail  in  the 
City,  and  in  other  places,  cooking,  both  in  large  and  small  estab¬ 
lishments,  is  now  carried  on  without  the  escape  of  smoke. 

The  course  of  the  smoke-abatement  movement  has  resembled 
that  of  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature.  It  has  been  first 
necessary  to  ascertain  facts  and  consequences  with  some  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy,  and  next  to  endeavour  to  arouse  general 
attention  to  them.  The  next  step  has  been  to  invite  and 
encourage  the  invention  of  remedies,  and  to  test  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  their  object.  The  last 
stage,  and  this  is  now  arrived  at,  is  to  induce  the  public  to  adopt 
them.  London  and  every  other  city  is  only  a  collection  of  separate 
houses,  and  if  every  individual  house-owner  and  house-occupier 
could  only  become  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  mischief  and  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  dangers  now  threatening  our  great  towns,  and  would  do 
his  best  within  his  own  sphere  of  ability  to  avert  them,  a  very 
manifest  improvement  would  soon  be  visible.  The  provisions  of 
the  Smoke  Nuisances’  Abatement  Bill  introduced  this  Session  iu 
the  House  of  Lords  seem  to  comprise  all  that  is  desirable  to  be 
done,  and  that  can,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  attempted ;  and 
upon  such  a  measure  becoming  law,  a  most  useful  advance  will  have 
been  achieved  in  legislation  upon  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns 
the  health,  comfort,  and  expenditure  of  us  all. 


AMERICAN  COMEDIANS  IN  LONDON. 

BEFORE  decidiug  upon  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended 
the  importation  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  Comedy  Company 
into  England,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  precise  purport  of 
their  visit.  If  there  has  been  any  design  to  show  that  the  art  of 
writing  and  representing  comedy  in  the  States  reaches  the  English 
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standard,  the  performance  at  Toole's  Theatre  so  far  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  success.  The  adaptation  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  has  made 
of  Franz  von  Schonthan’s  Der  Schwabenstreich  is  said  to  have  been 
given  nearly  500  times  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may 
probably,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  favourable  specimen  of 
American  ■work.  If  so,  it  can  only  be  said  that  these  matters  are 
better  ordered  in  England.  Some  allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  English  and  American  audiences  look  at  the  same 
thing  with  different  eyes.  An  American  heroine  may  appear 
altogether  charming  to  her  countrymen,  while  she  seems  to 
Englishmen  not  free  from  vulgarity  and  affectation ;  just  as 
to  Americans  an  English  heroine  may  seem  tame  and  insipid.  In 
appreciation  of  what  is  genuinely  humorous,  however,  the  English¬ 
man  is  not  behind  the  American,  even  when  the  humour  is  of  a 
distinctly  Transatlantic  description.  This  is  certainly  so  in 
literature  apart  from  the  stage.  The  whole  tribe  of  American 
humourists,  Hans  Breitmann,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  the 
rest,  have  been  welcomed  and  enjoyed  at  least  as  much  here  as  in  the 
States ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  American  play  should  not 
create  as  favourable  an  impression  as  an  American  book,  supposing 
each  to  have  equal  merit ;  but  Casting  the  Boomerang  was  found  to 
he,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  dull.  The  original  is  certainly  more 
amusing  than  Mr.  Daly’s  adaptation.  The  general  stage  business 
is  wanting  in  that  attention  to  minutice  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
effect  of  plays  at  the  best  English  comedy-theatres.  The  old- 
fashioned  crossings  and  recrossings,  which  have  disappeared  before 
the  introduction  of  more  natural  “business”  at  such  houses  as 
the  Haymarket,  are  preserved,  with  like  details  of  commonplace 
stage  management,  by  Mr.  Daly’s  company.  At  least  two  very 
clever  character  actors  there  certainly  are,  so  far  as  a  single  per¬ 
formance  can  show — or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  a  very  clever 
actor  and  actress — in  Mr.  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert. 
A  Useful  representative  of  eccentric  parts,  and  apparently  an  inge¬ 
nious  pantomimist,  there  is  also  in  Mr.  W.  Gilbert.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  new  comers  call  for  neither  praise  nor  dispraise. 
They  are  players  of  no  special  merit,  practised  in  their  profession, 
and  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  somewhat  indifferent  materials 
provided  for  them  with  the  adroitness  born  of  experience. 

Der  Schwabenstreich,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  act  of  folly 
which,  according  to  a  German  proverb,  every  Swabian  is  certain 
to  commit  during  his  life ;  for  the  Swabians  are  supposed — out 
of  Swabia — to  be  less  balanced  with  common  sense  than  other 
Teutons.  The  committal  of  this  act  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  has 
likened  to  the  casting  of  a  boomerang,  the  property  of  which 
weapon  is  to  return  to  the  person  who  throws  it,  as  the  Schivaben¬ 
streich  recoils  upon  its  perpetrator.  In  the  disconnected  plot  of 
this  adaptation  various  boomerangs  are  thrown.  Launcelot 
Bargiss,  a  retired  man  of  business,  is  easily  persuaded  by  his  wife, 
who  has  caused  some  of  his  early  verses  to  be  published  in  a 
magazine  for  amateurs,  that  he  is  gifted  with  literary  genius.  She 
allows  her  daughter’s  portrait  to  be  painted,  and  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  an  English  lord  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  girl ;  at 
least  the  nobleman  makes  earnest  efforts,  by  the  aid  of  an  Italian 
vudtre  de  ballet.  Signor  Palmiro  Tamborini,  to  discover  the  original 
of  the  picture ;  but  his  lordship  desires,  not  to  marry  the  young- 
lady,  but  to  purchase  her  dog,  which  the  artist  has  incidentally 
painted  with  his  mistress.  Perhaps  the  most  humorous  idea  in 
the  piece  is  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Bargiss  to  have  her  husband’s 
verses  bound  in  a  volume,  and  the  distress  of  the  old  man 
when  he  is  proudly  presented  by  his  admiring  wife  with  a 
copy  of  his  “  Complete  Works,”  which  consist,  in  fact,  of 
familiar  poems  by  Shakspeare,  Byron,  and  other  popular  poets. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  plays  so  well  as  Mrs.  Bargiss,  and  succeeds  in 
giving  so  much  reality  to  her  part,  that  one  almost  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  her  when  the  truth  is  rudely  disclosed  and  her 
idol  shattered.  But  the  moments  when  any  interest  is  taken 
in  the  play  are  few ;  and  the  play  is  in  four  acts.  The  love 
affairs  of  Miss  Bargiss  and  Courtney  Corliss  go  for  very  little — 
possibly  because  Miss  Ada  Behan,  who  represents  the  heroine, 
made  little  way  with  her  audience.  Bargiss’s  married  daughter 
and  son-in-law  are  even  less  usefully  employed.  The  piece  hovers 
between  comedy  and  farce,  and  at  times  the  performers  go  a  long 
way  in  search  of  a  laugh.  Thus  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  study  of  Bargiss 
has  so  much  quiet  humour  and  general  merit  that  he  need  not  so 
descend,  appears  with  a  large  quill-pen  stuck  upright  behind  each 
ear  ;  the  idea  being  to  make  the  pens  look  like  a  donkey’s  ears.  It 
is  very  feeble  fooling  when  Bargiss  and  his  son-in-law  are  brought 
home  in  the  costume  of  operatic  high-priests,  Mrs.  Bargiss  having 
heard  that  to  gain  admission  behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera-house 
they  had  dressed  themselves  as  supernumeraries,  and  having  gone 
to  bring  them  home  at  once.  The  work  is  described  as  “  adapted 
to  American  scenes  and  manners.”  Anything  that  was  charac¬ 
teristically  American  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  attractive  ;  but 
very  little  is  done  in  this  direction. 


THE  WAGES  DISPUTES. 

THE  dispute  in  the  Burnley  cotton  trade  has  been  happily 
settled  by  the  good  sense  of  the  employers.  Wages  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  are  regulated  by  two  “  lists,”  as  they  are 
called,  or  scales — the  Blackburn  and  the  Burnley  lists.  The 
former  was  drawn  up  a  full  generation  ago,  and  is  alleged  to  have 
now  become  unsuited  to  the  trade  in  many  respects.  Still,  it 
applies  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
districts.  The  Burnley  list,  on  the  other  hand,  was  settled  only 


a  few  years  ago,  by  an  amicable  agreement  between  the  employers 
and  employed  of  the  Burnley  district.  At  the  time  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Blackburn  list,  and,  as  such, 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  workpeople  to  the 
whole  of  the  operatives  throughout  Lancashire.  But  the  work¬ 
people  now  complain  that  the  list  has  not  proved  as  satisfactory 
as  was  expected  ;  that  the  employers  have  not  carried  it  out  in 
good  faith ;  and  that  it  gives  to  them  an  unfair  advantage  over 
their  competitors  elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  the  workpeople.  In 
consequence,  the  workpeople  have  recently  been  agitating  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Blackburn  list ;  and,  to  gain  this,  at  length 
decided  upon  a  strike.  The  Committee  of  Employers  of  the 
whole  of  Lancashire  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  an 
amicable  settlement  has  been  arrived  at,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  workpeople  have  returned  to  work  at  the  old  scale 
of  wages,  and  the  employers  have  bound  themselves  to  frame 
a  new  list  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  districts.  The  settlement  is  satisfactory  from  every  point 
of  view,  for  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  no  artificial  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  given  to  one  district  over  others  by  a 
special  arrangement  as  to  wages.  Since,  therefore,  the  employers 
admit  that  special  circumstances  do  not  impose  upon  Burnley 
the  necessity  of  having  a  special  list,  it  is  satisfactory  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  trade,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
understanding  between  employers  and  employed,  that  one  list 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  cotton  country  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  two  lists  now  existing.  The  dispute  in  the  coal 
trade  is  entirely  different.  The  employers  allege  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  trade  does  not  enable  them  to  pay  wages  at  the  existing 
rate;  and  they  therefore  some  time  ago  gave  notice  in  West 
Lancashire  that  they  would  reduce  wages  ten  per  cent.  The 
workpeople  traverse  the  contention  of  the  employers.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  the  state  of  the  trade  does  not  require  a  reduction  of 
wages  ;  and  they  argue  further  that,  even  if  trade  is  as  bad  as  it 
is  said  to  be  by  the  employers,  a  reduction  of  wages  is  not  the 
proper  remedy.  They  have  therefore  refused  to  submit  to  the 
reduction,  and  for  two  days  last  week  the  colliers  of  West 
Lancashire  went  out  on  strike ;  and  a  conference  of  delegates 
pledged  the  trade  generally  to  support  them.  But  a  sub¬ 
sequent  conference  took  a  more  sensible  view  of  the  matter.  It  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  general  strike  would  be  unadvisable,  and 
it  decided,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  partial  strike  at  certain 
great  collieries,  and  that  thus  the  question  should  be  fought  out  in 
detail  between  themselves  and  the  employers.  The  delegates 
hoped,  in  this  way,  that  the  majority  of  the  workpeople  could  be 
kept  in  employment,  that  they  could  support  the  men  on  strike, 
and  that  thus  a  few  employers  would  be  forced  to  submit,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  whole  of  them  would  have  to  give  way.  The 
workpeople,  however,  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  this  policy,  and  at  present  it  seems  as  if  the  division  would, 
lead  to  a  breakdown  of  all  opposition. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  outsiders  to  say  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  which  side  is  right  in  this  dispute.  To  determine  whether 
wages  are  too  high,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  before  us  the 
books  of  the  employers,  and  it  would  therefore  be  impertinent  on 
the  part  of  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  not  employed 
as  umpires,  to  give  an  opinion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  an 
attempt  to  reduce  wages  has  been  expected  for  some  time  past, 
not  in  this  trade  only,  but  in  most  great  industries.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  coal  trade  has  been  depressed.  In  the  latter 
half  of  1879  there  was  a  great  “  boom  ”  in  the  iron  trade  owing  to 
the  resumption  of  railway-building  in  the  United  States  and  the 
extraordinary  demand  that  sprang  up  for  iron  for  America.  In 
consequence  the  price  of  iron  rose  rapidly,  and,  though  the  rise 
was  not  fully  maintained,  still  a  very  considerable  advance  upon 
former  prices  continued  for  a  long  while.  It  has  been  shown, 
indeed,  that  the  American  iron  industry  had  so  greatly  developed 
of  late  years  that  it  is  nearly  able  to  supply  the  whole  native 
demand ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  this  only  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  protective  duties  which  keep  up  prices  at  a  very  high 
level.  Prices  having  for  some  years  been  thus  kept  very  high  in 
the  United  States  were  also  artificially  raised  in  England,  for 
the  amount  of  imports  of  English  iron  that  took  place  kept 
up  the  price  for  the  time.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
extraordinary  activity  in  shipbuilding  here  at  home.  As  we 
showed  in  an  article  on  the  shipping  trade  some  months  ago,  for  three 
or  four  years  ships  were  built  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  over  a 
millions  tons  a  year.  The  extraordinary  demand  for  iron  thus 
created  not  only  kept  up  the  price  of  iron,  but  it  also  kept  up  the 
price  of  coal.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  coal,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  for  employment  in  the  iron  trade ;  and  the  demand  for 
shipbuilding  at  home  and  for  railway-building  in  the  United 
States  thus  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  coal  in 
England  above  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  now  that 
railway-building  has  been  suspended  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  great  depression  has  fallen  upon  the  shipping  trade  at 
home,  both  the  iron  and  the  coal  industries  are  suffering  ;  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  decreasing;  wages  are  falling,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  is  diminishing.  Furthermore,  the 
extremely  mild  weather  that  prevailed  all  through  last  winter 
lessened  the  demand  for  house  coals,  and,  therefore,  led  to  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  coal  in  the  mining  districts.  And,  lastly,  the 
depression  in  the  shipping  trade,  by  lowering  freights  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  employment  for  ships,  has  also  reduced  the  demand  for 
coal  for  shipping  purposes.  In  every  way,  therefore,  both  the 
iron  and  coal  industries  are  at  present  depressed,  and  it  is 
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natural  that  there  should  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  cut  down  their  expenses  in  every  way  possible. 

'  One  of  the  easiest  and  readiest  ways  of  diminishing  expenditure 
is  to  reduce  wages.  While  the  industry  was  active  wages  were 
raised,  and  now  it  is  natural  that  the  employers  should  say  that 
the  advance  given  in  good  times  should  be  taken  oft’  in  the  bad 
t  times  that  have  succeeded.  Even  amongst  the  employers,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  who  demur  to  this  course.  They  argue  that 
the  depression  is  caused,  not  by  high  wages,  but  by  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  causes ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  of  wages  will  not 
apply  a  remedy.  Besides,  they  fear  that  an  attempt  to  reduce 
wages  will  cause  widespread  disputes,  will  disorganize  the  trade, 
and  will  perhaps  give  advantage  to  their  foreign  competitors. 
But  still  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  trade  is  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  wages.  And,  indeed,  the  opinion  has  been  growing 
among  capitalists  universally  that  a  general  lowering  of  wages  is 
necessary  in  order  to  once  more  improve  trade. 

Naturally  the  workpeople  are  strongly  disinclined  to  submit  to 
the  reduction.  A  reduction  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  income,  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  workpeople  should  be  unwilling  to 
see  the  necessity  for  submitting  to  it.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
prices  generally  are  very  much  lower  now  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago  ;  that  lower  wages,  therefore,  go  as  far  as  higher  wages 
did  then,  and  that  in  reality  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  work¬ 
people  is  not  as  great  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  But  the  work¬ 
people  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  to  see  this.  Nobody  likes  to 
submit  to  a  cutting  down  of  his  income,  and  the  workpeople 
naturally  think  that  the  advance  they  gained  in  good  times  is  not 
too  much  even  for  the  present  dull  times.  Besides,  they  object 
that,  if  they  were  now  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  they 
would  not  get  an  advance  when  good  times  returned  without  a 
struggle ;  and  that  they  may  as  well,  therefore,  strike  at  once  as 
postpone  the  quarrel  until  they  demand  a  restoration  of  the 
wages  now  struck  off.  But  their  most  serious  objection  is  to 
the  principle  of  cutting  down  wages  for  the  sake  of  improving 
trade.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  workpeople  generally  hold 
that  the  true  remedy  is  to  reduce  production,  not  to  lower  wages. 
Well-paid  workpeople,  they  argue,  are  always  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  and  to  reduce  wages,  therefore,  is  in  reality  to  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  the  labour  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  they 
contend  that  the  depression  through  which  we  are  now  passing  is 
the  fault  of  the  employers,  not  of  the  workpeople  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  reduce  wages  is  punishing  the  wrong  people ;  and,  lastly,  they 
argue  that  a  reduction  of  wages  would  really  not  help  the  em¬ 
ployers.  If  wages  are  lowered  here,  wages  will  be  lowered  in 
competing  countries ;  prices  will  fall  as  much  as  wages  are 
lowered ;  competition,  therefore,  will  not  be  diminished ;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  position  of  the  employers  will  be  as  bad  as  it  is 
now.  Then  a  further  reduction  will  be  demanded  from  the  work¬ 
people,  and  at  last  they  will  be  obliged  to  fight  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  For  all  these  reasons  the  bulk  of 
the  workpeople  are  extremely  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  wages ; 
but  their  leaders,  who  are  better  informed  than  themselves  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  trade  and  the  prospects  of  the  immediate 
future,  see  that  a  strike  now  is  very  hopeless.  Their  advice 
to  resort  to  partial  strikes  clearly  proves  this.  If  they  carry 
out  their  resolution  to  withdraw  the  workpeople  from  a  few 
pits,  and  thus  attempt  to  defeat  the  masters  in  detail,  the 
masters  will  meet  the  manoeuvre  either  by  agreeing  to  support 
those  against  whom  the  strike  had  been  directed,  or  else  will  resort 
to  a  general  lock-out.  The  advice  of  the  leaders,  therefore,  is 
clearly  not  practicable.  But  apparently  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
their  followers  that  a  strike  is  hopeless,  and  they  wish  by  setting 
on  foot  a  merely  partial  strike  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the 
area  of  suffering.  Apparently  their  action  has  taken  the  heart  out 
of  the  great  body  of  the  workpeople.  The  more  reasonable  amongst 
them  see  that  they  have  not  funds  enough  to  maintain  a  great  strike 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  that,  even  if  they  had,  they  would  by 
a  strike  only  squander  those  funds,  but  would  not  benefit  them¬ 
selves.  While  trade  is  so  bad  as  it  is  at  present,  and  while  there 
is  no  prospect  of  an  early  improvement,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  employers  to  go  on  producing  at  a  great  rate.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  are  losing  heavily,  and  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to 
suspend  production  for  a  while.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  employers  to  agree  to  a  suspension  ;  but,  if  the  work¬ 
people  strike,  a  partial  suspension  would  be  brought  about,  and 
thus  the  employers  would  be  relieved  from  the  odium  of  throwing 
their  workpeople  out  of  employment.  The  more  reasonable  of  the 
men  recognize  all  this,  and  are  submitting  to  the  reduction.  The 
less  reasonable  think  they  are  betrayed,  and  are  apparently 
hopeless  of  effecting  anything.  At  present,  therefore,  it  seems  as 
if  a  serious  struggle  would  be  averted. 


REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  BRITONS.* 

OMMSEN  speaks  scornfully  of  some  questions  which  can 
never  be  answered,  and  to  which  the  answers,  if  they  could 
be  discovered,  would  be  unimportant.  These  problems,  he  says, 

*  Ancient  and  Modern  Britons.  Loudon :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
1884. 


are  the  peculiar  favourites  of  antiquaries.  Among  such  topics  we 
are  often  inclined  to  class  all  discussions  of  race.  Except,  perhaps, 
when  we  are  among  full-blooded  negroes,  or  Papuans  untouched 
by  Malay  or  Polynesian  influences,  we  never  get  unmixed  races 
at  all.  The  mixed  races,  again,  are  so  well  mixed,  and  contain  such 
a  multitude  of  strains,  that  to  speculate  on  the  various  stocks,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  compound,  is  to  waste  time  among  wild 
conjectures.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Britons.  Conjectures  he  revels  in  as  hi3 
natural  element.  His  two  large,  fat,  closely  printed  volumes  are  a 
farrago  of  learning  at  third  hand,  of  frantic  etymologies,  of  guesses, 
hypotheses,  Piets,  Black  Huns,  Gipsies,  Australioid  and  Mon¬ 
goloid  races,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  other  thieves  of 
time.  What  the  author  conceives  himself  to  be  proving  we 
cannot  precisely  say.  TIis  book  is  a  jungle  through  which  the 
weary  paper-knife  hacks  its  way  in  vain.  He  gives  no  index.  He 
is  reckless  about  evidence,  and  usually  quotes  Lempriere  on 
classical  topics,  as  if  Lempriere  were  an  authority.  A  good 
example  of  his  casual  manner  is  his  style  of  quoting  from 
Claudian.  He  wants  to  make  out  that  the  Piets  were  Moors,  or 
that  the  Moors  were  Piets,  and  he  writes : — 

There  is  a  line  of  Claudian’s  which  I  have  encountered  in  more  than 
one  antiquarian  work,  but,  by  some  strange  oversight,  one  of  its  most  sig¬ 
nificant  words  has,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  received  no  attention.  In  reciting 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  general  Theodosius,  Claudian  says  : — 

I  lie.  leves  Mauros  nec  falso  nomine  Pictos 

Bdomuit  .  .  . 

Consequently  the  translation  of  Claufiian's  line  is  this  : — 

He  subdued  the  nimble  blackamoors,  not  wrongly  named  the  paintea  people, 

and  the  British  Piets,  like  those  of  other  lands,  stand  out  again  as  dark- 
skinned  men. 

Did  any  mortal  ever  hear  of  such  an  argument  ?  The  line  of  Claudian 
is  quoted,  without  context,  from  “  more  than  one  antiquarian 
work,”  and  it  has  not  been  quite  easy  to  find  the  reference  {I)e 
Cons.  Honor.,  III.  54)  : — 

Ille  leves  Mauros,  nec  falso  nomine  Pictos 

Iidomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 

Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Here,  of  course,  the  word  Pictos  is  not  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Mauri,  but  the  name  of  the  Piets  of  Briton,  mentioned  in  com¬ 
pany  with  their  inevitable  neighbours,  the  Scots.  If  further  proof 
of  this  were  wanted,  which  of  course  it  is  not,  we  might  quote 
Claudian  once  more  {Be  Laudib.  Stilich.,  ii.  254)  : — 

Ne  tela  timerem 

Scotica,  ne  Pietum  tremerem,  ne  litore  tuto 

Prospicerem  dubiis  venturum  Saxoaa  ventis. 

So  much  for  the  scholarship,  logic,  and  system  of  a  writer  whom 
an  otherwise  competent  critic  seems  almost  inclined  to  take  seriously. 
We  cannot  agree  with  him  that  “  the  unknown  author  has  done 
yeoman’s  service  to  the  cause  of  British  anthropology.”  His  ideas 
and  his  evidence,  and  his  arguments  are  about  as  well  worth 
discussing  as  those  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  or  of  Canon  Cook  on 
Egyptian  philology.  He  has  rushed  into  a  topic  ab»mt  which 
little  or  nothing  can  be  known,  and  has  only  darkened  darkness. 

The  author’s  object,  as  far  as  we  understand  him,  is  to  show 
that  the  darker  strain  of  English  blood  is  derived  from  ancestors 
of  Australioid  or  Mongoloid  stocks,  and  that,  with  their  blood, 
many  of  their  customs  have  been  inherited.  In  the  gipsies  he 
seems  to  recognize  comparatively  pure-blooded  scions  of  some 
such  early  dark  invading  races  of  men.  Now  the  general  pro¬ 
position,  if  we  apprehend  it  rightly,  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
There  have  been  dark  stocks  in  these  islands,  and  dark  English 
people  exist  in  abundance,  who  may  inherit  their  features  and 
complexion  from  an  original  dark  race,  now  intermixed  with  a 
white  stock.  As  to  where  the  said  white  stock  came  from,  by  the 
way,  ethnologists  seem  still  to  differ  among  themselves.  M. 
Gaidoz  avers  that  the  famed  “high  tablelands  of  Asia,”  the 
“  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,”  are  only  to  be  found  in  maps  which 
also  identify  the  land  of  Cokayne.  Herr  Penka,  again,  thinks 
the  white  Aryans  came  from  Scandinavia ;  while  an  eminent 
Americaniste  regards  the  European  qualities  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  think  peculiarly  “  Aryan  ”  as  the  legacy  of  a  Red  Indian 
stock !  This  way  lies  madness.  Let  us  struggle  with  the  black 
stocks,  and  leave  the  white  race  to  the  later  researches  of  our 
author.  We  have  admitted  that  there  were  peoples  of  dark  com¬ 
plexion  in  our  islands,  but  why  should  they  have  been  “  Austra¬ 
lioid.”  Our  author’s  chief  line  of  proof  is  essentially  without 
value.  The  Australians  are  known  to  be  savages  ;  plenty  of  sur¬ 
vivals,  and  plenty  of  evidence  shows  that  dwellers  in  these  islands 
were  once  savages  ;  therefore,  some  dwellers  in  these  islands  were 
once  Australian.  This  is  the  argument,  stripped  of  ornament.  We 
had  Zulus  here  too,  it  appears.  The  way  in  which  this  point  is 
made  out  is  characteristic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  in  the  lower, 
or  even  the  higher,  grades  of  savagery,  whatever  their  race,  will 
act  like  savages.  They  will  have  much  the  same  needs,  much  the 
same  ideas,  much  the  same  habits.  Readers  of  Walsingham 
(whom  our  author  knows  at  second-hand  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry, 
author  of  The  History  of  Great  Britain,  an  Eighteenth-Century 
Book)  will  remember  the  description  of  the  mutilations  of  the 
English  slain  by  the  Welsh.  Similar  mutilations  were  common 
in  the  Egypt  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  were  practised,  after 
Isandhlwana,  by  the  Zulus.  What  conclusion  dees  our  author 
draw  ?  “  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Zulus  were 

at  that  period  (1402)  inhabiting  the  fatherland  of  those  Welsh 
tribes,  and  that  the  kinship  between  the  two  was,  at  that  date , 
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by  no  means  remote.”  Africa  is  thus  indicated  as  the  fatherland 
of  the  Welsh  followers  of  Glendower.  This  astonishing  writer  goes 
on,  “  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  any  of  the  present  natives  of 
Wales  are  the  descendants  of  these  savages  is  quite  another 
question.”  We  should  think  so.  Nothing  can  be  much  more 
probable  than  that  the  modern  Welsh  come  of  the  blood  of  the 
Welsh  of  four  hundred  years  ago,  except  that  the  Zulus  are  in  no 
traceable  way  connected  by  blood  with  the  Welsh.  But  our 
author  seems  to  think  that  the  balance  of  probability  leans  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  He  thinks  the  Welsh  followers 
of  Glendower  may  have  been  near  akin  to  the  Zulus  of  their 
period,  but  (apparently)  that  the  Welsh  of  to-day  may  quite 
conceivably  not  be  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh  of  1402.  Of 
course  the  truth  is  that  savages  will  be  savages,  and  that, 
as  in  Egypt,  savage  customs  often  survive  into  civilization. 
Literally,  no  foundation  for  a  theory  of  community  of  race  can 
be  based  on  community  of  practice.  Ignorance  of  this  truth 
has  given  birth  to  all  the  silly  notions  of  people  who  identify 
Iroquois  or  Aztecs  or  Maoris  with  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  some  common  early  usages  retained  in  Jewish  law. 
A  similar  ignorance  has  produced  half  the  talk  of  “  Aryan  institu¬ 
tions,”  as  customs  are  described  which  are  familiar  to  people  of 
every  colour,  country,  and  stock.  Such  arguments  for  our  partially 
Australioid  origin  as  are  not  based  on  wild  etymologies  are 
founded  on  the  previous  existence  or  present  survival  in  England 
of  practices  Australian  indeed,  but  quite  as  certainly  common  to 
most  other  untutored  races. 

“  Can  there  be  community  of  custom,  apparently  in  most  minute 
details,  without  there  being  community  of  blood  ?  ”  asks  the  author, 
and  answers  “  Surely  not.”  But  we  answer  that,  barring  such 
community  of  blood  as  may  be  implied  in  the  fact  of  being  men, 
no  kinship  at  all  is  proved,  or  even  indicated,  by  community  of 
custom.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  this  authority,  wore 
little  or  no  clothing  ;  they  painted  themselves  blue  or  green,  they 
smeared  themselves  with  iron-ore,  and  some  of  them  were  can¬ 
nibals.  Could  all  such  resemblances  have  existed  if  the  races 
themselves,  however  far  separated  now,  had  not  all  belonged  to  a 
common  stock  P  ”  Certainly  they  could.  Of  course  the  Britons 
of  Ctesar,  with  chariots,  agriculture,  a  gold  coinage,  and  so  forth, 
•were  not  strictly  savages  at  all.  But  a  savage  in  Britain  would 
have  the  usual  savage  reasons  for  wearing  as  little  clothes  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  decorating  his  person  cheaply  and  effectively  with  paint 
or  by  tattooing,  and  for  dining  on  the  bodies  of  his  enemies. 
These  practices  would  prove  nothing  whatever  about  his  consan¬ 
guinity  with  other  races  equally  hungry,  vain,  and  unattired.  But 
our  author  thinks  that  “such  an  unnatural  custom  as  tattooing 
the  skin  ”  must  have  been  derived  by  the  races  who  practise  it 
“from  a  common  original.”  The  practice  is  not  unnatural  at 
all  to  a  man  in  the  savage  condition,  nor  to  a  schoolboy,  nor  to 
the  idle  neer-do-weels  of  the  French  army,  who  are  copiously 
tattooed.  But  the  author  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Britons  will 
probably  maintain  that  when  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  and 
soldiers  and  sailors  tattoo  themselves,  they  are  proving  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Australioid  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  opposite  opinion  will  come  naturally  to  any  one  who  has 
read  with  understanding  such  a  book  in  Mr.  Tylor’s  Primitive 
Culture.  We  have  not  observed  that  our  author  ever  quotes  Mr. 
Tylor’s  works,  which,  had  he  mastered,  he  might  never  have 
obliged  the  town  with  his  bulky  and  rambling  dissertation.  The 
first  hundred  pages  of  his  first  volume  are  occupied  with  the  well- 
known  traces  and  survivals  of  savagery  in  the  inhabitants  of  our 
islands.  “  To  what  extent  these  were  our  ancestors  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  decide.  But  they  were  as  thorough  savages  as  any  race  now 
living  upon  the  earth.”  Certainly  they  were  at  some  very  remote 
period,  and  in  certain  of  their  habits.  But  this  proves  nothing  about 
their  colour,  dark  or  fair,  yellow  or  copper  complexioned.  It  is 
useless  to  follow  the  author  deeper  into  the  morass  of  false  etymo¬ 
logies  and  invalided  analogies.  He  thinks  our  word  “  sir  ”  (and 
presumably  the  French  sieur)  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  sar,  which 
means  “  white  ”  in  the  Yogul  dialect  and  in  West  Siberian.  “  In 
many  Samoyede  compounds  the  same  word  is  found  as  svr, 
and  siri.”  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  attempting  to  connect 
“  Moray  ”  and  “  Morris  ”  with  Maurus  and  the  leves  Mauri,  the 
writer  adds,  “  it  is  surely  more  than  a  coincidence  that  among  an 
antipodean  family  of  Australioids  (those  of  Queensland)  a  ‘  black 
fellow  ’  is  a  ‘  murrav.’  ”  Why,  Murri  in  the  Australian  dialects 
when  it  occurs  indicates  the  native  race,  not  “  black  man.” 
The  tribes  call  themselves  “The  Men,”  and  of  course  could 
not  call  themselves  “  the  black  men  ”  when  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  whites.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  usually 
accepted.  But  enough  of  Druids  who  were  gipsies,  of  Piets 
who  were  “  blackamoors,”  of  Scandinavians  who  were  Black 
LIuns,  and  of  the  child’s  nonsense  jing-a-ring  being  derived 
from  Zingari.  The  only  merit  which  we  can  discover  in 
this  large  and  useless  book  is  the  coll  ection  of  anecdotes  about 
Scotch  gipsies,  and  about  survivals  of  wild  manners  in  such  remote 
districts  as  Galloway.  By  reason  of  those  anecdotes,  which  are 
pleasantly  told,  the  Scotch  reader  or  the  student  of  gipsy  life  will 
find  plenty  to  interest  him  in  the  second  volume.  The  author 
could  probably  have  written  a  very  entertaining  little  book  on  the 
gipsies  of  Scotland  if  he  had  eschewed  Professor  Huxley,  and 
Claudian,  and  the  Zulus,  and  Druids,  and  Lempriere,  and  had  not 
chosen  Surtees  of  Mainsforth’s  “  Fray  of  Suport”  as  a  typically 
authentic  example  of  Border  minstrelsy. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD  must  not  let  himself  be  too 
easily  persuaded  that  he  is  a  heaven-sent  novelist,  and  that 
he  has  nothing  to  learn.  Thackeray  himself  had  something  to 
learn,  even  after  he  had  written  Vanity  Fair.  Though  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  author’s  former  novels  both  as  to  breadth 
of  treatment  and  clearness  of  design,  A  Roman  Singer  shows' 
abundantly  how  much  there  is  still  to  be  learnt  in  the  way 
of  judgment  and  taste.  The  style  is  most  unfortunate.  Eng¬ 
lish  maidservants  abroad  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  more 
intelligible  to  foreigners,  and  generally  more  en  rapport  with 
the  circumstances  of  foreign  parts,  if  they  speak  in  broken 
English.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  seems  possessed  of  much  the 
same  idea.  He  appears  to  think  that  he  can  give  a  kind  of 
Continental  feeling  to  his  work  by  making  the  Italian  narrator 
of  the  story  talk  in  a  broken-down  jargon  that  sometimes  reminds 
one  of  the  Handbook  of  Travel-talk,  sometimes  of  a  second- 
rate  translation,  and  sometimes  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  Child's  History  of 
England.  To  put  a  few  passages  of  dialogue  in  foreigner’s  English 
may  be  all  very  well,  and  often  is  humorous  and  effective.  Who 
would  quarrel  with  the  talk  of  the  Frenchmen  in  Pendennis  or 
The  Newcomes  f  But  there  we  are  not  wearied  by  a  perpetual 
flow,  and  the  illusion  is  preserved  by  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
versation  is  between  Englishmen  and  foreigners.  We  may  quote- 
the  following  as  an  example  of  the  trivialities  to  which  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  sometimes  descends : — 

I  see  very  well  that  unless  I  hurry  mvself  I  shall  never  reach  the  most 
important  part  of  this  story,  which  is  after  all  the  only  part  worth  telling. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ever  tell  it  so  quickly,  but  I  will  do- 
my  best,  and  you  must  have  a  little  patience,  for  though  I  am  not  old  I 
am  not  young,  &e.  &c. 

There  are  sentences  which  run  in  the  purest  translation  style.  We 
are  told  of  the  black  curly  hair  “  which  he  had  caused  to  be  clipped 
a  little  for  the  occasion.”  The  father  of  the  heroine  always 
speaks  after  the  following  fashion,  which,  though  more  excusable, 
on  the  ground  that  it  represents  a  man  speaking  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  is  nevertheless  very  much  overdone  : — 

“  Yes,  signore,  it  would  unsuitable  be  if  I  my  daughter  to  the  hands  of 
a  man  committed  unacquainted  with  the  matter  he  to  teach  her  proposes. 
I  desire  to  be  satisfied  that  you  all  these  things  really'  know.” 

The  exalted  style  of  Italian-English  employed  by  the  Professor 
sometimes,  however,  breaks  down  into  the  thorough  newspaper 
idiom  ;  and  a  young  lady  who  is  given  to  blushing  is  described  as 
speaking  “  with  the  usual  display  of  carnation  in  her  cheeks.” 
The  pity  of  this  is  the  greater  as  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  can  some¬ 
times  write  so  eloquently  and  strongly.  We  must  in  justice  quote 
an  example  of  really  fine  bravura  writing,  where  the  translation 
idioms  are  left  behind,  and  he  takes  a  firm  hold  of  his  thought  and 
language. 

'The  heroine  has  gone  to  see  the  Pantheon  by  moonlight.  There 
for  the  first  time  she  hears  her  lover  sing. 

How  y'our  heart  stopped  and  beat  and  stopped  again  when  you  first 
heard  that  man  sing  out  his  whole  heartful,  you  in  the  light  and  he  in 
the  dark.  And  his  soul  shot  out  to  you  upon  the  sounds,  and  died  fitfully 
as  the  magic  notes  dashed  their  soft  wings  against  the  vaulted  roof  above 
you,  and  took  new  life  again,  and  throbbed  lieav^i  ward  in  broad  passionate 
waves  till  your  breath  came  thick,  and  y'our  blood  ran  fiercely — ay  even 
yrour  cold  northern  blood — in  very  triumph  that  a  voice  should  so  move 
you. 

As  an  instance  of  the  occasional  want  of  taste  must  be  noticed 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  tendency  to  drop  down  to  the  Ouida 
standpoint  of  contemplating  the  universe.  Ouida  is  never  more 
august  than  when  lashing  society.  What  evil  genius  prompted 
Mr.  Crawford  to  attempt  to  follow  her  thus  ? — “  However  she 
might  feel  about  the  baroness,  it  would  have  been  in  the  worst 
possible  taste  to  go  to  the  opera  the  very  day  after  her  death. 
This  is  the  way  society  puts  it.  It  is  bad  taste ;  they  never 
say  it  is  heartless  or  unkind  or  brutal.  It  is  simply  bad  taste,” 
Then,  too,  the  successful  tenor  is  spoken  of  much  as  he  in  Moths , 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  these  amiable  gentlemen  of  the  lyric 
stage  shorn  of  their  legitimate  glories,  but  surely  it  is  just  a  little 
too  strong  and  a  little  too  commonplace  to  talk  of  “a  European 
fame,  such  as  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  a  singer  or  a  conqueror.” 
The  last  count  in  our  indictment,  before  proceeding  to  the  fax 
more  pleasant  task  of  showing  the  merits  of  A  Roman  Singer, 
is  the  charge  of  mysticism.  In  Mr.  Isaacs  we  had  a  very  good 
and  readable  book  irreparably  injured  by  that  vulgarest  offshoot  of 
modern  spiritualism,  Theosophy  ;  and  now  we  have  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  some  foolish  mysticism  about  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Anything,  however,  may  be  granted  to  escape  from  “  astral  light.” 
We  feel  sure  that  the  introduction  of  this  mystic  element  is  a 
mistake  which  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  will  soon  see.  All  praise  to 
those  who,  following  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson’s  admirable  example, 
shall  bring  back  romance  to  fiction.  But  this  supernatural  padding 
is  not  the  child  of  romance,  but  rather  the  nameless  bastard  of 
sensationalism.  There  is  a  touch  of  romance  in  A  Roman  Singer . 
Let  us  hope  that  another  work  may  have  more  of  it,  and  an 
absolute  elimination  of  Wandering  Jews  and  Thibetan  Seers. 
After  these  general  reservations,  which  must  in  no  way  be  taken 
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to  mean  that  we  do  not  recognize  fully  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s 
powers  in  fiction,  and  the  likelihood  that  he  will  some  day  do 
work  of  a  very  high  order,  the  story  told  in  the  present  work 
claims  examination.  The  writer’s  motive  is  the  power  of  love 
to  overcome  every  obstacle.  It  is  a  love  simple,  direct,  with¬ 
out  doubts,  or  questionings,  or  jealousies  ;  a  first  love  on  both 
sides,  and  a  first  awakening  to  reality  and  the  world  for  each. 
To  work  up  such  a  motive  the  situation  of  the  man  of  humble 
birth  loving  the  high-born  maid  was  natural.  This  situation  could 
be  emphasized  by  making  the  lover  a  public  singer,  and  the  woman 
a  daughter  of  a  Prussian  officer  of  noble  blood.  Any  strain  on 
the  probabilities  might  be  relieved  by  laying  the  scene  in  Rome 
and  by  making  the  singer  an  Italian.  The  purity  of  the  singer’s 
love  is  proved  in  his  inaptitude  to  discover,  and  his  disgust  when 
he  does  discover,  the  guilty  passion  that  a  beautiful  Russian 
woman  feels  for  him.  The  aristocratic  temperament  of  the 
heroine  is  sustained  by  the  means  by  which  her  love  is  won  and 
her  pride  made  to  aid  her  determination  to  fly  with  her  lover. 
The  device  by  which  Nino  gains  access  to  his  lady  love  and  his 
manner  of  pleading  his  passion  would  be  spoilt  if  they  were  set 
out  in  skeleton.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  treatment  here  is 
admirable.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  strength  to  handle  with  perfect 
safety  incidents  that  might  otherwise  become  ridiculous.  This 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  done.  The  plot,  indeed,  throughout  is 
well  contrived,  with  the  exception  that  a  more  complete  unity  of 
effect  would  have  been  produced  had  the  Baroness  not  been  killed 
off  in  the  first  volume  and  the  Jew  Benoni  been  earlier  worked  in 
with  the  threads  of  the  story.  The  character-drawing  is  strong 
and  good.  Nothing  could  be  more  truly  Italian  than  the  old 
Count  and  Professor  or  than  his  maid  and  her  cat.  The  singing- 
master  De  Pretis  and  the  Count  von  Lira  are  equally  successful 
as  typical  creations. 

Perhaps  in  endeavouring  to  show  the  faults  which  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  has  still  to  conquer  we  have  hardly  expressed  sufficient 
satisfaction  with  his  book.  Such  is  not  our  wish.  The  book  is 
essentially  readable,  and  to  be  praised  highly  for  its  swiftness  and 
simplicity  of  attack  on  the  motive  and  for  its  touches  of  humour 
and  pathos.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  novelist  just  now 
when  the  heaven  of  fiction  has  lost  so  many  of  its  lights.  If  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  were  absolutely  incapable  of  taking  a  high  place 
among  novelists  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  thus  have 
undertaken  the  ungracious  task  of  finding  fault. 

From  Convent  to  Altar  is  a  novel  of  that  class  which  delights 
in  depicting  scenes  from  French  life  and  having  half  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  one  nationality  and  the  other  half  of  another.  Miss 
Gartshore’s  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  she  was  brought 
up  at  a  convent  school.  A  scheming  old  aunt  on  her  deathbed 
made  Miss  Gartshore,  then  only  fourteen,  swear  solemnly  on 
a  crucifix  that  she  would  marry  the  Count  de  Montmichel, 
if  he  wanted  to  marry  her.  The  story  rests  on  this  oath. 
Of  course,  M.  de  Montmichel  is  a  horrid  little  cad ;  of  course 
Miss  Gartshore  falls  in  love  with  a  handsome,  tall,  brown-faced 
Englishman,  who  owns  a  yacht  and  has  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
daring  and  the  deepest  tenderness  mixed,  and,  of  course,  the 
convent  advisers  of  the  lady  say  that  she  cannot  break  her  pro¬ 
mise.  The  story,  on  the  whole,  is  not  unpleasant,  but  its  weakness 
is  the  obvious  way  in  which  the  happy  ending  is  attained. 

If  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  out  the  plot  in  From  Convent  to  Altar 
and  almost  impossible  in  Goddess  Fortune,  the  reason  may  perhaps 
be  that  the  former  is  not  an  “  epical  ”  novel.  Goddess  Fortune, 
the  author  explains  in  his  preface,  is  an  “  epical  ”  novel.  At  least 
we  presume  he  means  this,  for  to  be  quite  certain  what  he  intends 
is  very  difficult.  If  it  is  “  epical  ”  your  “  epical  ”  novel  is  a  very 
delicate  monster  indeed.  This  is  how  our  modern  Homer  writes. 
“  It  was  with  tears  the  beautiful  young  creatures  statue-like  in 
their  easy  simple  dressing-gowns  took  leave  of  each  other,  and 
neither  asked  the  other  why  she  wept.”  This,  it  may  be  said 
parenthetically,  is  an  act  which  none  of  the  characters  ever  dream 
of  in  the  case  of  tears  or  anything  else.  For  a  choice  we  should 
think  it  was  owing  to  the  “  surrounding  atmosphere  of  final  philo¬ 
sophy  ”  which  Mr.  Sinclair  tells  us  is  “  necessary  for  all  the  epical 
writers.”  But  to  display  the  “  epical  ”  style  in  its  full  glory  we 
must  take  Mr.  Sinclair  in  an  impassioned  moment.  Then 
additions  to  the  dictionary  are  as  nothing  to  him.  Here  is  an 
example : — 

Never,  and  perhaps  the  smallness  of  the  audience  was  one  of  the  deep 
incitements,  did  Brend  energise  into  real  sound  so  far  before  ;  and  high  as 
Maud’s  notes  were,  and  fully  as  her  relief  of  soul  impelled  her  to  till  them, 
he  passioned  equal  with  her,  beyond  ail  conception  of  their  own  ordinary 
moments. 

Mr.  Sinclair’s  first  volume  shows  us  a  Viscount  Ratford, 
the  son  of  a  mighty  trading  Earl,  and  a  plain  Mr.  Brend  for 
men,  and  a  baronet’s  daughter,  Miss  Forlam,  and  a  banker's 
young  lady,  Miss  Gray,  for  the  women.  On  these  four  the 
mystery  is  outpoured.  The  baronet  had  a  first  wife  who  was  a 
Spaniard.  This  lady  was  what  the  French  would  call  amateur 
of  the  noble  art  of  making  changelings,  and  of  “  royal  and  noble 
heirs  being  through  skilful  handling  quite  other  than  they 
seemed.”  Lady  Forlam  with  her  French  maid  makes  a  capital 
start  on  her  own  child  and  the  young  Lord  Ratford.  The 
baronet’s  wife  then  dies,  and  the  French  maid  goes  oft’  with  the 
earl’s  son.  All  this  is  quite  simple  and  easy ;  but  the  method  by 
which  Lord  Ratford  becomes  Mr.  Forlam  and  Mr.  Brend  Lord 
Ratford  is  far  more  difficult.  There  is  also  the  perplexing 
question,  Who  becomes  Mr.  Brend  ?  Surely  his  place  in  life  is 


not  to  be  left  vacant,  for  it  is  a  very  good  one — something  in  the 
city  and  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Whether  the  writer  is  most  amusing  when  he  is  speaking  of 
the  ugly  burglar,  “  the  sight  of  whom  is  like  a  blow  ”  to  Mr. 
Sinclair ;  or  of  the  people  “  led  by  pruned-off  aristocratic  twigs,” 
gentlemen  apparently  “  who  have  not  been  equal  to  the  ideality 
of  their  position  ”  ;  or  whether  when  he  is  describing  how  the 
“  heavy  father  ”  hunts  his  own  son  round  the  shrubberies,  and 
the  son,  in  order  to  stay  the  pursuit,  takes  off  a  boot  and  hurls  it 
into  his  father’s  face,  is  a  very  nice  question,  which  we  need  not 
attempt  to  solve. 


PALFREY’S  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

HISTORY  of  New  England,  in  four  solid  closely  printed 
octavo  volumes,  a  history  limited  to  the  colonial  period,  and 
closing  ten  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence 
— a  history  of  petty  parochial  squabbles  and  frontier  wars,  a 
history  of  the  doings  of  half  a  dozen  communities  which,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  development  they  have  subsequently  attained, 
would  never  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  outer  world  ;  the 
history,  in  fine,  practically  of  less  than  two  centuries,  beginning 
with  the  seventeenth  and  breaking  short  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth — though  it  be  an  abridgment  of  something  still 
longer  and  fuller — is  surely  anything  rather  than  compendious. 
The  word,  however,  is  unintentionally  and  even  amusingly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  habitual  modesty  of  the  American,  and  especially 
of  the  Yankee.  All  that  posterity  will  care  to  read  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  century  of  the  United  States,  its  two  great  wars 
and  the  slavery  struggle  apart,  might  be  told  in  a  chapter  shorter 
than  those  which  writers  like  Froude  and  Macaulay  give  to 
a  single  eventful  year.  The  colonial  history  is  doubly  tedious 
and  uninteresting.  Such  interest  as  it  has  is  derived  from  a 
future  whereof  none  of  the  actors  dreamed,  of  which  no  omen  is 
to  be  discerned  in  the  slow,  painful,  uneventful  progress  of  the  first 
two  centuries.  Few  writers  have  succeeded  in  making  the  annals 
of  colonies  interesting  or  readable.  There  are  always  individual 
incidents,  instances  of  personal  enterprise,  skill,  and  daring,  perilous 
adventures,  achievements,  escapes  which  a  clever  and  graphic 
writer  might  weave  into  a  sufficiently  exciting  narrative,  the 
slightness  of  whose  connexion  would  be  easily  forgiven.  But  such 
is  not  Mr.  Palfrey’s  method  or  purpose  ;  and  an  historical  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  annals  of  a  number  of  small  thriving  agricultural 
communities,  their  petty  wars  and  pettier  politics,  cannot  but  be 
tedious.  Moreover,  grandly  as  they  may  loom  in  the  distance,  the 
figures  of  the  New  England  founders  dwindle  sadly  under  the 
microscope  of  such  an  historian.  The  Puritan,  as  we  catch  glimpses 
of  him  in  the  prison  or  on  the  battlefield,  amid  the  mists  of  Scotch 
moors,  through  the  twilight  of  tradition,  if  never  an  amiable  or 
agreeable,  is  at  least  an  impressive  personage.  A  Puritan  family, 
still  more  a  Puritan  village  community,  a  Puritan  colony,  revealed 
in  the  sullen  gloom,  the  harshness,  the  iconoclastic  superstition, 
the  relentless  bigotry,  the  ruthless  ferocity  of  its  real  character  and 
daily  life,  is  generally  odious  and  not  unfrequently  contemptible. 
The  reign  of  the  Saints  in  England  was,  fortunately  for  the 
happiness  of  England  and  the  reputation  of  the  Saints,  exceed¬ 
ingly  brief — preceded  and  followed  by  long  periods  of  ennobling 
persecution  and  exalting  conflict.  In  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  a  Puritan  despotism  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century.  During  a  much  longer  period  the  sect  maintained  a 
stubborn,  and  on  the  whole  successful,  struggle,  not  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  for  the  liberty,  first  of  persecution  and  then  of 
exclusion  and  petty  vexation. 

The  first  of  the  Northern  settlements,  Plymouth,  was  founded, 
as  is  well  known,  by  a  band  of  Puritan  exiles  who  had  first  sought 
refuge  in  Holland,  and  whose  pioneers  were  carried  over  by  the 
Mayflower  very  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
English  throne.  Several  previous  attempts  at  colonization  had 
been  made  and  failed ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  obvious 
impossibility  of  return,  and  the  firm,  simple,  steadfast  religious 
faith  of  the  new  adventurers,  would  have  prevented  them  in  their 
turn  from  abandoning  the  enterprise.  One-half  of  the  first  settlers 
speedily  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  their  position;  but  the 
survivors  held  their  ground,  others  speedily  followed ;  the  foothold, 
once  gained,  was  rapidly  extended ;  and  within  a  few  years  the 
colony  was  firmly  established  and  spreading  in  every  direction, 
with  the  greater  ease  that  just  before  its  arrival  one  of  the 
pestilences  to  which  they  seem  always  to  have  been  subject  had 
visited  the  Indian  tribes  and  desolated  the  region  upon  which  the 
adventurers  chanced  to  settle.  It  was  owing,  probably,  to  their 
weakness  rather  than  to  any  good  feeling  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the 
absence  of  distrust  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  that  the  earlier  re¬ 
lations  between  the  immigrants  and  the  natives  were  not  merely 
peaceable,  but  friendly.  The  first  quarrels  of  the  colonists  were 
among  themselves.  The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  a  Dis¬ 
senting  preacher,  led  to  the  settlement  of  Providence.  A  subse¬ 
quent  theological  persecution  and  exodus  on  a  larger  scale  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Palfrey  somewhat  unfairly  calls  Antinomians,  founded 
Rhode  Island ;  the  only  New  England  colony  in  which  that 
religious  liberty  so  absurdly  described  as  the  object  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  in  the  wilderness  was  ever  recognized. 

*  A  Compendious  History  of  New  England;  from  the  Discovery  l>y 
Europeans  to  the  frst  General  Congress  of  the  Anglo-American  Colonies. 
By  John  Gorham  Palfrey.  4  vols.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 
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The  plantation  of  Connecticut  and  Newhaven  was  due  rather  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  colonists  to  disperse  in  quest  either  of 
fertile  land  or  of  freedom  from  personal  rather  than  religious 
molestation,  the  inquisitorial  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  Churches 
harassing  and  revolting  many  who  had  no  theoretical  objection  to 
their  tenets.  The  first  Indian  war — a  war  provoked  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  two  Indians,  who,  apparently  by  the  orders  of  their  Sachem 
Philip,  had  put  to  death  an  Indian  spy  or  traitor — enforced  the 
confederation  of  the  four  Puritan  colonies.  The  extension  of  the 
war  to  the  Narragansett  tribe,  hitherto  good  friends  to  the  English, 
and  the  massacre  which  ruined  and  scattered  that  unfortunate 
race,  seem  to  have  been  almost  absolutely  wanton,  the  only  offence 
being  the  refusal  of  the  Narragansetts  to  fulfil  a  hasty,  perhaps  a 
misconceived,  undertaking  to  give  up  any  of  Philip’s  adherents 
who  should  take  refuge  among  them.  Mr.  Palfrey’s  facts  abso¬ 
lutely  belie  his  general  account  of  the  later  relations  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists.  Except  that  they  abstained  from 
torture,  the  latter  rivalled  their  savage  neighbours  in  treachery 
and  cruelty,  and  far  surpassed  them  in  contemptuous  disregard 
of  justice.  The  Indians  were  provoked  to  war  by  the  unpun¬ 
ished  outrages  of  individual  colonists,  while  called  upon  to  sur¬ 
render  similar  offenders  among  themselves.  While  they  seem 
almost  invariably  to  have  respected  messengers  or  envoys,  even 
during  war,  the  colonial  commanders  repeatedly  attacked  and 
massacred  or  made  prisoners  Indian  parties  who,  trusting  to  the 
usages  even  of  savage  war,  came  to  hold  amicable  councils  or 
brought  proposals  of  truce  or  summons  to  surrender ;  and  at  the 
close  of  a  war  they  deliberately  executed  or  sold  into  slavery, 
after  a  pretended  trial,  captives  who  had  never  been  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction,  who  were  at  most  prisoners  of  war.  Scores  of 
Indians  were  hanged  as  murderers  for  acts  of  regular  warfare. 
Indian  women  and  children  were  rarely  spared  in  or  after  battle, 
surprise,  or  storm.  Large  bounties  were  offered  for  scalps ;  and 
in  one  case,  at  least,  an  escaped  captive  was  liberally  rewarded 
for  the  slaughter,  not  only  of  two  sleeping  men,  but  of  three 
women  and  six  helpless  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  discern,  and  impossible  to  remember,  the  exact 
number  of  distinct  or  quasi-distinct  settlements  at  any  moment 
before  the  interference  of  Charles  II.  united  severally  Newhaven 
and  Connecticut,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  established  a  “  general  government  ”  of  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  relations  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Crown  and  the 
mother-country  were,  for  whatever  cause,  from  first  to  last  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  inimical.  Even  during  the  long  period  of  practical 
independence  which  preceded  the  appointment  of  Sir  E.  Andros 
by  James  II.  as  Governor-General  of  New  England,  the  occa¬ 
sional  representatives  of  the  Crown  had  been  treated  with  studious 
disrespect.  The  red  cross  was  torn  from  the  English  flag,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Council  distinguished  themselves  by  sitting  covered 
while  a  Royal  message  was  read.  Paltry  affronts  of  this  kind  and 
more  substantial  acts  of  vexatious  disloyalty  encountered  every 
effort  of  the  Royal  Governors,  whether  English  soldiers  or  civi¬ 
lians,  or  native  colonists,  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi;  and 
Massachusetts  signalized  her  disaffection  by  persistently  refus¬ 
ing,  alone  among  British  colonies,  to  settle,  even  for  a  short 
term,  a  regular  salary  upon  the  representative  of  her  sovereign. 
If  she  lacked  courage  to  treat  the  Lord  Protector  with  equal  dis¬ 
courtesy,  she  had  taken  care  to  show,  during  his  brief  rule,  that 
her  disaffection  was  rather  to  the  English  connexion  than  to  the 
Stuart  dynasty  or  to  monarchy  at  large.  She  baffled  for  years 
the  repeated  attempts  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  to  secure 
toleration  for  the  worship  of  the  national  Church,  and  contrived 
for  a  still  longer  period,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  exclude 
not  only  from  office,  but  from  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  fran¬ 
chises,  all  whose  piety  did  not  formally  commend  itself  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  several  Congregational  churches  they 
were  taxed  to  support.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  throughout  the 
Colonial  period,  certainly  from  the  close  of  the  first  Indian  war, 
the  law  and  practice  of  New  England  recognized  slavery.  Over 
the  systematic  maltreatment  and  banishment  of  dissenters  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  colony,  the  savage  persecution,  hanging, 
flogging,  and  enslaving  of  Quakers,  the  intolerance  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  practice  even  after  English  insistence  had  effaced  it 
from  the  Statute  Book  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Palfrey  passes  as 
lightly  as  he  can.  Of  the  so-called  “witchcraft  tragedy,”  the 
frantic  outbreak  of  superstitious  panic,  involving  nearly  the  whole 
Community  in  which  it  occurred,  the  wholesale  executions,  the 
still  more  atrocious  tortures  inflicted  on  numbers  of  harmless 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
disgraceful  episode  in  a  history  marked  by  innumerable  crimes  of 
superstition  and  intolerance,  he  gives  a  brief  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  and  candid  account.  He  does  his  best,  of  course,  to  palliate 
the  disgrace  of  his  mother  State,  by  appealing  to  the  worst 
examples  of  credulous  ferocity  that  his  knowledge  of  European 
history  can  supply,  especially  to  the  story  of  the  Popish  Plot ;  and 
by  pleading,  somewhat  more  to  the  point,  the  very  general 
repentance  and  confession  that  followed — a  repentance  shared  and 
publicly  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  magistrates  and  jurors 
whose  hands  were  most  deeply  dyed  in  innocent  blood  ;  but  from 
which  the  most  guilty  of  all,  the  notorious  minister,  Cotton 
Mather,  stood  obstinately  aloof,  against  which  he  protested  with¬ 
out,  it  would  seem,  losing  his  popularity  with  a  fanatical  com¬ 
munity.  The  last  of  those  bitter  outbreaks  of  sectarian  ani¬ 
mosity,  threatening  the  social  peace,  if  not  the  political  safety  of 
the  community,  which  marked  the  colonial  history  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  followed  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Methodist  preacher 


Whitefield.  The  consequent  divisions  culminated  in  perhaps  the 
one  amusing  incident,  the  one  display  of  humorous  common  sense 
and  practical  justice  to  be  found  in  the  dark  annals  of  New 
England  fanaticism.  A  wild  Methodist  preacher  was  prosecuted 
for  libel,  having  declared  that  one-half  the  pastors  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  churches  were  “  unconverted.”  The  jury  found  the  fact 
as  stated,  but  acquitted  the  accused ;  “  for  that,  when  he  spoke 
the  words,  he  was  non  compos  mentis .” 

The  political  interest  of  the  latter  half  of  the  colonial  period 
lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  wearisome  and  undignified  conflict 
between  the  Governors,  fettered  by  their  instructions,  and  the 
factious  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  squabbles 
devoid  alike  of  constitutional  significance  and  historical  import¬ 
ance  ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  long  wars,  interrupted  by  periods  of 
unfriendly  ill-observed  peace,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  flag  from  the  American  continent.  Even  the  military 
operations  were  for  a  long  time  one  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  purposeless  havoc  on  one  part,  and  ill-conducted,  fruitless, 
blundering  attempts  at  an  effective  counter-stroke  on  the  other. 
The  Canadian  Governors,  enlisting  the  support  of  the  Northern 
Indians,  harassed  and  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  with¬ 
out  a  prospect,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  without  an  object,  save 
that  of  inflicting  infinite  misery  and  suffering  upon  the  scattered 
population  of  the  inland  settlements.  The  colonists  retaliated  by 
repeated  expeditions  against  Quebec  and  Montreal,  expeditions 
which  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  colonies  and  brought  them 
almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Louisburg  was  captured  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  a  plan  which  the  Massachusetts  Council  had 
almost  unanimously  rejected  as  simply  ridiculous ;  but  was  given 
back  to  France  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  history 
of  the  more  earnest,  incomparably  better  prosecuted,  and  finally 
successful  war  which,  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  left 
England  for  the  time  without  a  rival  in  North  America,  belongs  to 
British  rather  than  to  colonial  history. 

Mr.  Palfrey’s  references  to  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
mother-country  are  fortunately  infrequent,  and  remarkable  chiefly 
for  a  Homeric  use  of  epithets.  The  Stuarts  are  always  “  odious,” 
the  English  Ministers  always  engaged  in  “  plots  ”  or  “  conspi¬ 
racies  ”  against  the  well-being  of  the  colonies  ;  no  Tory  statesman 
or  soldier,  no  agent  of  the  Crown,  is  mentioned  without  some  dis¬ 
paraging  adjective  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  person,  party,  and 
event  throughout  the  history  is  represented  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  colonial  patriot  of  the  period,  in  the  tone  and  language  natural 
to  an  honest  farmer  and  Church  member  sent  up  by  Salem  or 
Deerfield  to  the  General  Court.  The  favourite  object  of  Mr. 
Palfrey’s  detestation  is  Mr.  Stoughton,  the  leader  of  the  mode¬ 
rate  party  during  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  Ilis  name 
is  invariably  coupled  with  some  charge  of  wilfulness,  obsti¬ 
nacy,  sullenness,  want  of  patriotism,  if  not  of  actual  treason; 
yet  at  the  close  of  his  career  Mr.  Palfrey  is  constrained  to 
speak  of  him  as  follows : — “  If  the  people  did  not  want  him,  he 
could  be  content ;  at  all  events,  he  would  not  complain  or  solicit. 
If  they  did  want  him,  he  would  serve  them  without  reward  and 
without  ambition.”  Mutatis  mutandis,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  character  of  most  of  the  English  statesmen  and  governors 
and  colonial  loyalists  who  represent  to  Mr.  Palfrey  the  political 
principle  of  evil.  Of  his  favourites,  the  champions  of  Puritan 
intolerance  and  colonial  disaffection,  there  are  but  two  or  three  of 
whom  he  himself  would  venture  to  speak  in  similar  terms.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  written  for  Americans  and  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  this  Compendious  History  of  New  England  has  its  merits. 
If  the  style  be  not  graphic  or  lively,  if  it  present  no  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  and  few  striking  incidents,  it  gives  in  more  than  sufficient 
detail  every  fact  that  the  descendants  of  the  actors  can  wish  to 
remember  and  other  people  be  content  to  forget.  American 
critics  may  claim  for  it,  without  more  than  customary  American 
hyperbole,  the  accuracy  and  candour  of  Mr.  Froude,  the  dignified 
impartiality  of  Macaulay,  the  profound  knowledge  and  laborious 
correctness  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  fluent  ease,  if  not  the  meritorious 
brevity,  of  Pinnock's  Catechism. 


SHAKSPEARIANA  AND  ANTI-SIIAKSPEARIANA.* 

"jY/TR.  W.  II.  WYMAN,  of  Cincinnati,  has  performed  in  a 
■IvJL  careful  and  scholarly  fashion  a  task  that  must  have  been 
sufficiently  amusing  while  it  lasted — the  compilation  of  a  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy.  The  title  is  not 
perfectly  accurate,  as  the  people  who  think  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  write  his  own  plays  are  not  all  of  them  quite  sure  that  Bacon 
did.  One  or  two,  for  example,  opine  that  the  real  author  of 
Shakspeare  was  a  committee  of  Platonists  or  Rosicrucians.  But 
Bacon  is  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  anti-Shakspearians  that 
Mr.  Wyman’s  description  is  correct  enough  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  indeed  the  only  one  available  without  some  tire¬ 
some  periphrasis.  Doubt  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  Shakspeare’s 
plays  appears  to  have  been  first  thrown  out  by  Colonel  Hart, 


*  Bibliography  of  the  Bacon- Shakespeare  Controversy,  with  Notes  and 
Extracts.  By  W.  H.  Wyman.  Cincinnati.  1884. 

A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Connection  of  the 
Plays  and  Poems,  with  the  Origins  of  the  Classical  Drama,  and  with  the 
Platonic  Philosophy  through  the  Mysteries.  London  :  Triibner  Sc  Co.  n.d. 

Notes  and  Essays  on  Shakespeare.  By  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.  London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  1884. 
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of  New  York,  in  1848.  Tke  Bacon  hypothesis  was  formulated 
by  Miss  Delia  Bacon  in  1856:  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
i  claimed  kindred  with  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  or  that 
the  coincidence  of  the  name,  remarkable  as  it  looks,  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Miss  Bacon’s  works  and  herself  came  to  a 
I  sad  enough  end  ;  hut  there  is  something  irresistibly  grotesque  in 
1  the  bibliographer’s  condensed  statement  of  it.  She  came  to 
England  to  hunt  for  evidence,  and  settled  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
j  “  Here,  after  the  publication  and  non-success  of  her  book,  she  lost 
her  reason  wholly  and  entirely.”  Some  of  the  later  champions 
in  this  controversy  would  appear  to  have  lost  such  reason  as  they 
ever  had  before  the  publication  of  their  books.  Perhaps  the  most 
wildly  unreasonable  of  all  the  lines  of  argument  used  to  prove 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  himself  is  that  which  makes  out  the 
plays  to  be  profound  political  allegories — a  line  hit  upon,  it  would 
seem  independently,  by  two  or  three  of  the  American  writers. 
On  the  other  hand,  grounds  legitimate  in  kind  (if  only  there  were 
any  real  matter  in  them)  are  relied  on  by  the  comparatively  sane 
Baconian  thesis  of  the  more  methodical  persons,  including  two  or 
three  lawyers,  who  have  amused  themselves  by  taking  that  side. 
It  is  just  worth  while  to  note  that  Judge  Nathaniel  Holmes  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  junior, 
now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  feature  in  the  controversy  is  that  so  many  people 
have  seriously  gone  about  to  prove  that  Bacon  did  not  write 
Shakspeare. 

The  anonymous  New  Study  of  Shakespeare  which  lies  before  us 
has  come  just  too  late  for  Mr.  Wyman’s  bibliography.  It  is  rhe¬ 
torical  and  discursive  ;  but  its  points  may  be  very  shortly  summed 
up.  The  proof  is  of  this  kind.  The  author  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
and  poems  was  (by  clear  internal  evidence)  a  Platonist  and  a 
mystic.  Bacon  was  also  (by  the  like  evidence)  a  Platonist  and 
a  mystic.  Therefore  Bacon  either  wrote  Shakspeare  or  had  a 
great  hand  in  it.  If  anybody  can  accept  those  premisses,  we 
certainly  do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  him  from  accepting 
the  conclusion,  which  is  worked  out  with  infinite  rhapsodies 
about  Adonis,  Dionysus,  and  Logos.  For  our  own  part,  there 
is  a  theory  we  should  much  like  to  see  worked  out,  or  work  out 
ourselves  if  life  were  longer,  which  we  have  privately  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  good  while,  but  cannot  claim  as  our  own ;  for  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Wyman  that  it  was  cursorily  proposed  by  an 
English  reviewer  as  long  ago  as  1856.  It  is  that,  so  far  from 
Bacon  having  written  Shakspeare,  it  was  Shahspeare  who  wrote 
Bacon.  The  internal  evidence  relied  on  by  the  Baconian  school 
can  only  prove  that  the  same  person  wrote  (let  us  say)  Twelfth 
Night  and  the  New  Atlantis.  Whether  the  real  person  was  Bacon 
or  Shakspeare — which  was  the  sculptor,  and  which  the  ghost — is 
a  matter  of  external  probabilities.  And  those  probabilities  all 
point,  not  to  Bacon  having  written  Shakspeare  for  his  own 
diversion,  and  kept  the  secret  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
author  of  Bacon’s  Essays')  in  a  waggishness,  but  to  Shakspeare 
having  written  Bacon  for  Bacon’s  purposes,  and  kept  the  secret 
because  he  was  paid  for  it.  We  know  that  Bacon  was  the 
wisest  and  also  the  meanest  of  mankind.  Pope  and  Macaulay 
have  settled  that.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural  for  such 
a  person  than  to  perceive  the  surpassing  merit  of  the  still 
obscure  William  Shakspeare,  and  convert  it  to  his  own  uses  ? 
In  one  word,  Shakspeare  was  the  ghost  of  Bacon’s  literary 
workshop.  He  was  suborned  by  Bacon  to  write  Bacon’s  literary 
and  philosophical  works  (the  genuineness  of  the  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  ones  may  remain  an  open  question),  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  trick  is  a  new  and  unexpected  monument  of 
Shakspeare’s  universal  genius.  The  more  this  hypothesis  is  consi¬ 
dered,  the  more  perfectly  will  it  appear  to  explain  everything. 
For  example,  the  commentators  have  been  puzzled  at  Shakspeare’s 
knowledge  of  law,  which  is  much  for  a  layman,  but  (as 
the  more  discreet  of  them  have  found  out)  not  overmuch 
for  a  lawyer.  Now  the  solution  is  plain;  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  knowledge  that  Shakspeare  would  have  picked  up  from 
Bacon  in  their  secret  conferences.  We  will  merely  point  out 
that  our  scheme  is  the  first  and  only  one  that  infallibly  clears 
up  the  mystery  of  the  Sonnets ;  not  having  time  to  demonstrate 
this  at  large,  and  trusting  to  the  ingenious  reader  to  apply  the 
key  thus  put  into  his  hands.  As  for  any  supposed  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  handwriting,  letters,  manuscripts,  note-books,  or  what 
not,  alleged  to  show  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Bacon’s  works, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  man  of  Bacon’s  cunning  would  have 
omitted  to  provide  evidence  of  that  sort  in  abundance ;  and  we 
beg  the  learned  reader  to  consider  very  seriously  with  himself 
whether  the  abundance  is  not  suspicious.  Indeed,  there  is  but 
one  thing  which  makes  us  announce  a  capital  discovery  with  so 
much  diffidence ;  and  that  is  the  possibility  (we  say  possibility, 
for  we  are  unable  to  countenance  the  opinion  ourselves)  that  it 
was  really  King  James  I.  who  wrote  both  Bacon  and  Shakspeare ; 
in  which  connexion,  we  cannot  deny,  it  is  very  lit  to  be  observed 
that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  Bacon  says  any  good  of  tobacco. 

From  these  lucubrations  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Hales’s 
volume  of  collected  Notes  and  Essays  on  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Hales 
does  not  profess  to  have  made  great  discoveries,  or  to  be  more  than 
a  careful  illustrator  in  the  way  of  common-sense  scholarship  ;  but 
he  is  never  less.  A  certain  air  of  fragmentariness  is  given  to  the 
book  by  the  shortness  of  some  of  the  pieces  here  reprinted,  being 
“  notes  ”  indeed  of  a  page  or  two  or  even  less.  But  the  dis¬ 
continuity  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  student  will  find 
here  a  great  deal  of  information  about  Shakspeare’s  local  con¬ 
nexions,  opportunities  of  special  knowledge,  use  of  earlier  litera¬ 


ture,  and  so  forth,  conveniently  brought  together.  He  will  not 
find  anything  surprisingly  brilliant,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid;  but 
then  he  will  not  find  any  nonsense.  The  most  solid  piece  of  work 
is  perhaps  the  essay  on  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  THE  PANJAB.* 

J  HATEVER  other  hazardous  predictions  a  critic  may  make, 
he  may  safely  prophesy  that  the  man  is  not  born  who  will 
read  this  Report  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Not  that  its  value  is 
temporary  or  its  materials  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  a  good 
deal  of  it  will  endure.  It  marks  a  stage  of  administrative  progress 
and  knowledge  of  the  people.  Officers  employed  at  the  next  de¬ 
cennial  Census  will  profit  by  its  lessons,  avoid  its  errors,  and  im¬ 
prove  on  its  schedules.  But  no  human  being  will  ever  boast  that 
he  has  read  and  fully  mastered  its  contents.  Who,  indeed,  could 
survive  the  perusal  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  folio, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  schedules  and  statistics  which  might 
be  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Giffen  ?  But  to  those  who  know  how 
to  turn  such  a  plethora  of  materials  to  account,  to  the  ethnologist 
who  is  curious  about  clans  and  septs  and  migrations,  to  the 
philologist  who  wants  practical  information  about  the  ebb  and 
flow  and  the  boundaries  of  dialects,  to  the  future  administrator  who 
studies  on  paper  what  he  will  have  to  test  in  camp  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  to  medical  men  who  are  inquiring  about  leprosy,  blindness, 
or  other  physical  calamities  classified  by  religions  and  ages,  this 
Blue-book  is  replete  with  amusement  and  instruction.  For  many 
generations  it  was  thought  impolitic  or  impossible  to  number  what 
some  politicians  gravely  call  “  the  Indian  people,”  but  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  congeries  of  ethnological  fragments  and  dynastic  scraps, 
Aryan,  Scythian,  aboriginal,  Caucasian,  and  some  other  terms 
popular  rather  than  scientific.  Officers  in  charge  of  districts  had 
too  much  to  do.  A  special  agency  would  be  too  expensive.  The 
native  population  would  be  scared  by  visions  of  new  and  extra 
taxation,  either  suggested  by  their  own  fears  or  called  up  by  the 
acts  of  designing  agitators.  Many  of  these  apprehensions  were  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1871,  which  in  the  Bengal 
Province  gave  a  slight  shock  to  divers  current  theories.  The  late 
Census  of  1881  has  still  further  justified  the  policy  of  the  Local 
Governments.  The  plan  of  action  was  as  follows.  The  unit  or 
smallest  division  of  the  area  of  the  Census  was  called  a  block. 
Blocks  were  next  grouped  into  circles,  and  circles  again  were 
grouped  into  charges.  For  each  block  there  was  an  enumerator, 
for  the  circle  a  supervisor,  and  for  the  charge  a  superintendent. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  these  words  were  translated  or 
only  transliterated  into  the  various  native  dialects.  As  a  rule,  a 
block  which  at  the  last  census  of  the  Panjab,  in  1868,  comprised 
one  hundred  families  or  houses,  on  this  occasion  generally  ex¬ 
tended  to  three  hundred.  There  was  a  rough  sketch  map  of  every 
block  with  its  boundaries  and  the  number  of  houses  included  in  it. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  definition  of  a  house  was  no 
easy  matter.  Was  this  term  to  mean  a  structural  and  architec¬ 
tural  unit,  or  did  it  mean  the  ihata  or  enclosure,  consisting  of  four 
or  five  houses  inhabited  by  four  or  five  families,  all  related  to  each 
other,  but  not  living  in  commonalty?  These  divergencies,  of 
which  we  can  only  give  specimens,  led  to  a  considerable  variety  in 
the  mode  of  enumeration.  The  circle,  we  gather,  was  generally 
the  area  placed  under  a  Putwari  or  village  accountant ;  and  the 
charge  corresponded  with  the  Tahsil  or  j  urisdiction  of  a  Tahsildar, 
who  collects  revenue  to  the  amount  of  a  lack  or  two  lacks  of 
rupees.  In  larger  towns  the  Census  was  taken  by  the  municipal 
committees ;  in  cantonments  by  the  cantonment  magistrate.  A 
town  was  usually  something  not  less  than  5,000  souls.  Special 
measures  were  provided  for  the  enumeration  of  travellers  by  rail, 
road;  or  boat.  The  night  of  the  17th  of  February  was  selected 
for  all  these  simultaneous  operations.  But  by  way  of  pre¬ 
caution  there  was  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  selected  portions  about 
a  week  before  the  final  effort.  It  is  hoped  that  these  pre¬ 
liminary  canters  over  the  course  will  be  sparingly  resorted  to 
in  future,  as  they  must  entail  “  unnecessary  labour  on  the  staff, 
and  unnecessary  worry  to  the  people.”  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  total  cost  of  the  operation  was,  in  Anglo-Indian 
phraseology,  under  a  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees  or  about  14,500?. 
In  British  territory  alone  61,140  persons  were  employed,  being  in 
the  proportions  of  1,758  superintendents,  6,399  supervisors,  and 
52,983  enumerators.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  Census 
in  native  feudatory  and  tributary  States.  It  would  require  a 
separate  article  to  show  how  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by 
tact,  equity,  and  firmness.  There  were  natural  and  artificial 
obstacles  of  all  kinds.  In  some  villages  the  population  was  too 
scattered.  In  crowded  towns  it  was  too  closely  crammed  in 
buildings  and  courtyards,  which  resembled  a  rabbit  warren  with 
three  or  four  bolt-holes.  Here  and  there  the  officials  were  met 
by  impassiveness  and  obstruction.  But  there  was  no  violent 
or  active  opposition  ;  and  when  the  results  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  province,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  found  to  his  hands  an  enormous  mass  of  statistical 
material,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  has  turned  to  a  good  and  pro¬ 
fitable  use. 

The  tendency  of  modern  selection  by  competition  is  inevitably 
to  bring  out  the  didactic  and  professional  element.  It  is  not 

*  Report  of  the  Census  of  the  Panjub,  taken  on  February  17,  1881.  By 
Denzil  Charles  Belt  Ibbetson,  of  H.M.’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Vol.  I. 
Text  and  Appendices  C  and  D.  Calcutta  :  printed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Government  Printing. 
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necessary  for  us  to  draw  invidious  or  fanciful  comparisons  between 
the  Company’s  nominees  and  the  Competition  Walla  of  Mr.  G. 
Trevelyan.  There  are  some  very  good  riders,  good  shots,  and 
good  cricketers  amongst  the  present  race  of  civilians.  But  it  is 
patent  that  many  of  them  have  as  fatal  a  facility  with  the  pen  as 
the  most  long-winded  of  their  predecessors.  And  they  are  dis¬ 
cursive,  and  prone  to  convert  an  official  report  into  a  lecture  fitted 
for  delivery  at  the  Royal  Institution  or  the  Asiatic  Society.  Mr. 
Ibbetson,  no  doubt,  worked  very  hard,  and  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  abuse  when  he  worried  district  officers  for  correct  and  ample 
returns.  But  he  need  not  have  dilated  on  this  subject  at  in¬ 
tervals,  or  informed  us  that  he  had  to  toil  almost  day  and  night 
for  two  months  in  order  to  get  his  manuscript  through  the  press. 
We  can  imagine  the  rough  answer  which  in  former  days  would 
have  emanated  from  the  lips  of  the  first  ruler  of  the  Panjab  to 
any  such  querulous  paragraphs,  although  the  roughness  might  have 
been  toned  down  in  the  written  reply  of  the  most  supple  and 
polished  of  his  secretaries. 

The  taking  of  the  Census,  however  laborious  and  matter  of  fact, 
was  not  without  its  humorous  incidents.  One  official  entered  a 
village  pond  as  an  inhabited  house,  and  justified  this  by  explaining 
that  a  discontented  Faquir  went  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  remaining  there  till  after  the  Census. 
Another  set  down  the  female  adults  of  a  block  as  “  adulteresses.” 
Then  there  was  the  usual  rumours  about  the  intentions  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  this  fuss  and  these  figures  surely  meant  something. 
Soldiers  were  wanted  for  the  Afghan  campaign,  and  wives  had  to 
be  sought  for  according  to  the  precedent  of  the  Sabines.  In 
one  tract  the  returns  were  amplified  by  a  rumour  that,  as  the 
inhabitants  had  suffered  much  from  drought,  they  were  to  be 
relieved  by  Government  according  to  the  number  of  heads  or 
mouths.  One  man  averred  that  all  his  household  had  been  cor¬ 
rectly  enumerated  except  one  goat.  An  old  woman  followed  a 
district  officer  for  days  declaring  she  had  not  been  entered  in  the 
schedules.  And  at  Lahore  itself  a  comedy  entitled  Census  was 
performed  to  crowded  houses  by  a  company  of  Parsis,  which,  from 
the  analysis  of  the  plot,  proves,  what  has  been  sometimes  doubted, 
that  under  the  obsequious  and  impassive  demeanour  of  the  native 
there  is  concealed  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  fun. 

Every  page  and  every  schedule  bear  convincing  testimony  to  the 
solid  benefits  which  have  followed  on  the  introduction  of  our  rule. 
The  facts  are  so  many,  the  inferences  so  fair,  the  deductions  are  so 
irrefragable,  that  we  should  hardly  advert  to  this  subject  were  it 
not  for  the  persistent  efforts  lately  made  to  foster  native  disaffec¬ 
tion  and  to  throw  dirt  on  British  officials.  To  compare  a  few 
paragraphs  from  this  book  with  the  extracts  from  the  early  Reports 
of  1850-1  is  like  putting  a  Saxon  chronicle  side  by  side  with 
Murray’s  Handbook  for  any  half  a  dozen  English  counties.  Closely 
connected  with  this  topic  is  the  migration  from  one  British  pro¬ 
vince  to  another,  or  from  native  States  to  British  territories,  and 
vice  versa.  Natives,  in  spite  of  a  strong  attachment  to  their  own 
villages  and  the  ties  of  homestead,  caste,  and  tradition,  are  much 
given  to  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Sikhs  and  Afghans  resident 
on  the  frontier  look  for  military  service  in  other  provinces.  Lower 
Bengal  sends  to  the  Panjab  a  large  army,  but  it  is  one  of  clerks 
and  accountants.  But  few  of  the  mountaineers  descend  into  the 
plains  as  settlers.  Big  caravans  in  fighting  order  pass  through 
the  wild  tribes  beyond  the  frontier,  and  bring  to  Delhi  the  produce 
of  Bokhara  and  Kandahar,  but  they  come  in  November  and  return 
in  March  or  before  the  hot  season,  and  may  be  termed,  like  some 
kinds  of  birds,  mere  winter  migrants.  Rajputana  contributes  a 
large  proportion  of  immigrants  from  various  causes.  In  most 
Rajput  States  the  rainfall  is  trivial,  and  the  sandy  soil  only  pro¬ 
duces  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  British  assessment  of  revenue  is 
preferred  to  that  of  even  such  an  enlightened  ruler  as  Jaipore. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ibbetson  does  not  shirk  the  fact  that  some 
native  States,  especially  those  in  the  Eastern  plains,  attract  rather 
more  persons  than  they  send  away.  But  then  these  States  are 
presided  over  by  rulers  who  have  taken  from  us  all  “  our  best 
features,”  and  have  adapted  them  to  the  temperament  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  avoiding  refinements,  restrictions,  and  all  that  complicated 
machinery  which  sometimes  alarms,  repels,  and  annoys.  We 
gather  that  the  States  more  particularly  referred  to  are  Pattiala, 
Nabha,  Faridkote  andJlieend,  the  “protected  States,”  as  they 
were  termed,  which  have  been  more  or  less  under  British  advice 
and  control  from  the  days  of  Metcalfe  to  those  of  the  Lawrences. 
But  we  have  found  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  statements, 
for  one  table  gives  a  large  excess  in  favour  of  British  territory, 
and  as  against  Pattiala.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  as  yet  the 
Panjab  has  not  felt  that  pressure  of  population  which  in  Bengal 
and  Behar  produces  epidemics,  famine,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
poverty  and  dependence  and  a  low  physical  condition.  Irrigation 
has  fertilized  some  barren  portions,  and  is  attracting  surplus 
population  from  the  bases  of  the  lower  Hill  ranges.  The  large 
towns  are  increasing  in  size  and  numbers.  But,  of  course,  we  do 
not  expect  to  hear  of  huge  manufactories,  forges  and  looms,  and 
mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  agriculture.  The 
cultivating  castes,  their  habits,  dialects,  simplicity,  proverbs,  and 
modes  of  life,  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  might  almost 
expect  to  find  in  Notes  and  Queries  or  in  Mr.  Oonington’s  edition 
of  the  Georgies : — 

No  horned  cattle  or  anything  appertaining  to  them,  such  as  butter  or 
leather,  must  be  bought  or  sold  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  ;  and  if  one  die  on 
either  of  those  days,  it  is  burned  instead  of  being  given  to  the  menials. 


Cattle  plague  can  be  cast  out  across  the  border  of  one  village  into  the  one 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  east.  All  field  work,  cutting  of  grass,  grinding  of 
corn,  and  cooking  of  food,  are  stopped  on  Saturday  morning,  and  on  Sunday 
night  a  solemn  procession  conducts  a  buffalo  skull,  a  lamb,  siras  sticks, 
butter-milk,  fire  and  sacred  grass,  to  the  boundary  over  which  they  are 
thrown,  while  a  gun  is  fired  three  times  to  “  frighten  away  the  disease.” 

A  belief  in  ghosts,  fairies,  the  evil  eye,  charms,  divination,  and 
the  malevolence  of  the  dead  is  common.  But  saints,  especially 
Mohammedan  saints,  are  worshipped  for  expected  favours.  The 
shrines  of  Prince  Sarwar,  who  has  several  aliases,  at  Derail 
Ghazi  Khan,  of  Baba  Farid  at  Pak  Pattan  in  the  district  called 
after  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  of  Gaga  Pir  in  more  than  one  place, 
are  the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  by  worshippers. 

That  the  field  of  inquiry  as  regards  sects,  observances,  and  new 
and  old  superstitions  is  boundless,  and  that  many  facts  might  be 
adduced  from  “  the  every-day  routine  of  every  Panjab  village,”  to 
aid  the  researches  of  such  writers  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr. 
Tylor,  is  probable  enough.  But,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  compiler 
is  rather  too  given  to  lecture  and  admonish,  instead  of  simply 
recording  and  classifying  his  facts,  and  we  prefer  some  of  his 
current  proverbs  to  his  kutcherry  lecture,  much  as  Macaulay  pre¬ 
ferred  a  borderer  by  Scott  to  a  senator  by  Addison.  We  could 
wish,  too,  that  such  terms  as  “  confocal  ”  and  “  godlings  ”  had  been 
avoided.  The  former  epithet  is  intended  to  designate  the  Hindu 
family  or  group  which  eat  food  cooked  at  a  common  hearth.  In 
Anglo-Indian  phraseology,  especially  that  of  the  law  courts,  it  has 
been  hitherto  usual  to  describe  such  a  family  as  “  living  in  a 
common  mess,”  or  as  “  undivided  in  mess  and  estate.”  By  godlings 
we  are  to  understand  village  deities,  something  like  the  Lares  and 
Penates.  We  should  have  liked  the  proverbs  in  their  indigenous 
dress  and  dialect.  One  half  the  flavour  evaporates  in  the  trans¬ 
lation,  though  we  may  presume  it  to  be  correct.  For  instance,  the 
Gujars  are  cattle-lifters  born  and  bred,  and  this  is  what  their 
neighbours  think  of  them  : — “  A  desert  is  better  than  a  Gujar  ; 
wherever  you  see  a  Gujar,  hit  him.”  Again,  “  When  all  other  castes 
are  dead,  make  friends  with  a  Gujar.”  To  have  given  the  original 
words  would  not  have  swelled  the  book  perceptibly.  We  have  not 
room  for  notices  of  one  quarter  of  what  may  be  found  in  this 
official  storehouse,  but  it  may  after  all  be  doubted  whether  such  a 
Census  need  be  taken  every  ten  years.  Once  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ought  to  suffice.  Officers  are  overworked  who  have  enough 
to  do  already ;  expense  is  incurred ;  and,  in  spite  of  pardonable 
official  complacency,  village  elders,  artisans,  and  agriculturists  are 
worried,  in  order  that  we  may  know  exactly  how  many  hundred 
thousands  of  men  in  districts  inevitably  likened  to  Suffolk  or 
the  North  Riding  can  be  ruled,  directed,  and  cared  for,  by 
such  “  anomalies  ”  as  half  a  dozen  resolute  and  well-educated 
Englishmen. 


SUMMER.* 

THE  publication  of  this  volume  brings  up  once  again  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  printing  for  general  use  the  loose  notes 
and  unconsidered  fragments  which  a  popular  author  has  left 
behind  him.  The  volume  called  Summer  is  an  arrangement  in 
book-form  of  the  entries  made  at  a  certain  season  by  Thoreau  in 
his  journal  during  a  succession  of  years.  That  these  notes  were 
intended  to  form  the  material  for  literary  work  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  evident.  They  are  too  deliberate,  too  sententious,  to 
have  been  merely  jotted  down  in  the  joy  of  experience ;  indeed,  in 
one  of  them  he  speaks  of  himself  as  contemplating  “  a  book  of  the 
seasons,  each  page  of  which  should  be  written  in  its  own  season 
and  out-of-doors,  in  its  own  locality,  wherever  it  may  be.”  The 
entries  here  collected  all  of  them  possess  this  characteristic,  and 
were,  as  we  have  said,  probably  intended  to  serve  a  literary  pur¬ 
pose.  So  far,  then,  to  publish  them  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  piety 
to  Thoreau’s  memory  and  duty  to  the  public.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  as  a  man  of  letters  and  not  as  a  man  of  science  that 
Thoreau  excelled.  His  observations,  exact  and  picturesque  as  they 
were,  had  not  that  peculiar  character  which  should  make  them 
valuable  in  a  crude  form  to  the  zoologist  or  the  botanist,  and  his 
books  depend,  to  a  degree  which  may  easily  evade  the  careless 
reader,  on  the  literary  skill  with  which  their  materials  are  arranged. 
Perhaps  his  most  interesting  and  accomplished  work,  and  that  by 
which  his  memory  will  be  best  sustained,  is  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  which  is  also  the  slightest  in  its  frame¬ 
work,  and  has  least  to  give  the  reader  in  the  form  of  positive  in¬ 
formation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  objection  to  be  brought  against 
the  volume  under  review,  that  it  has  not  received  its  author’s  final 
or  even  preliminary  revision.  There  is  another  and  stronger  ob¬ 
jection,  that  in  its  present  form  it  resembles  nothing  which  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Thoreau.  Mr.  Blake  has  taken  the 
journals  of  Thoreau  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years,  and,  beginning 
at  June  1st  and  closing  at  July  10th,  he  has  made  a  cento  or 
arrangement  of  all  the  entries  which  deal  with  dates  within 
those  six  weeks.  The  result  is  a  book  made  by  Mr.  Blake  out  of 
raw  material  helplessly  supplied  by  Thoreau  ;  and  it  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  that,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  book  so  formed  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  volume  produced  by  Thoreau.  Thoreau 
made  the  squares ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Blake  who  has  arranged  them 
into  a  mosaic.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Blake  has  been 
engaged  upon  the  like  ingenious  enterprise.  The  Early  Spring  in 
Massachusetts  was  a  composition  of  similar  bits  and  scraps  from 
Thoreau’s  journal. 

*  Summer  ;  from  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Edited  by  H.  G.  O. 
Blake.  Boston :  Houghton,  MilHin,  &  Co.  1884. 
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The  main  fault  to  be  found  with  such  a  principle  of  posthumous 
literary  construction  is  this — that  the  volume  so  formed  lacks  the 
unity,  the  living  and  breathing  quality,  of  a  real  book.  Another 
great  objection  is  that  it  belies  the  known  variations  of  the 
seasons,  and  confuses  the  reader  by  its  a  flee  tat  ion  of  precise 
chronological  sequence.  But  when  all  these  exceptions  have 
been  taken,  and  when  we  agree  to  ignore  a  certain  dulness 
and  weariness  produced  by  a  long  succession  of  fragmentary 
observations,  we  find  a  great  deal  in  the  book  that  may  be 
enjoyed.  We  see  Thoreau  at  work ;  we  observe  his  procedure 
closely,  and  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he  sets  about  his  in¬ 
tellectual  labour.  The  position  of  Thoreau  in  literature  is  a 
curious  one,  and  not  to  be  easily  classed.  lie  is  not  so  much  an 
independent  influence,  as  his  American  admirers  hold  him  to  be, 
as  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  influences.  He  is  acted  upon  so  directly 
by  Emerson,  and  acts  so  directly  upon  Walt  Whitman,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  read  him  and  not  be  instantly  and  constantly  reminded 
of  those  two  writers,  and  of  the  minor  satellites  of  the  Concord 
system.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  members  of  that  school,  as 
with  the  leader  himself,  the  simplicity  of  Thoreau  is  too  emphatic 
to  be  perfectly  natural.  He  affects  to  be  unaffected  with  too 
much  stress  and  intellectual  bustle,  and  he  is  reminded  of  startling 
things  in  an  unprecedented  connexion  too  consciously  to  leave  the 
reader  in  that  condition  of  mental  calm  which  he  desiderates.  Here, 
for  instance,  from  the  present  volume,  is  a  reflection  which 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  “  The  constant  inquiry  which  Nature 
puts  is,  ‘  Are  you  virtuous?  Then  you  can  behold  me.’  Beauty, 
fragrance,  music,  sweetness,  and  joy  of  all  kinds  are  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous.  That  I  thought  when  I  heard  the  telegraph  harp  to-day.” 
This  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  is  least  delightful  in 
Thoreau.  The  thought  is  elaborate,  and  yet  false.  There  is  no 
real  connexion  between  the  singing  of  the  telegraph-wires  and  the 
question  “  Are  you  virtuous  ?  ”  The  expression  is  naive  in  form, 
and  yet  fantastic  in  substance  ;  it  is  born  of  self-conscious  subtlety, 
not  of  the  wisdom  of  simplicity.  It  is  founded,  moreover,  on 
Thoreau’s  exasperating  fondness  for  contemplating  bis  own  virtue ; 
his  moral  vanity  was  unparalleled  outside  of  the  narrow  religious 
systems,  and  formed  one  of  his  chief  literary  faults. 

If,  however,  these  crude  or  unrevised  notes  reveal  the  writer’s 
weaknesses,  they  are  full  of  his  beauties  also.  Here  is  a  most 
characteristic  passage,  evidently  finished  with  great  care,  for 
which  we  may  thank  Mr.  Blake.  It  is  redolent  of  Thoreau's 
peculiar  quality  of  observation,  mingled  with  imaginative  re¬ 
verie  : — 

The  pincushion  galls  on  young  white  oaks  are  now  among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  woods — coarse,  woolly,  white,  spotted  with  bright 
red  or  crimson  on  the  exposed  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  mere  gall, 
which  at  first  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  something  abnormal,  should  be 
made  so  beautiful,  as  if  it  were  the  flower  of  the  tree  ;  that  a  disease,  an 
excrescence,  should  prove,  perchance,  the  greatest  beauty,  as  the  tenr  of 
the  pearl  ;  beautiful  scarlet  sins  they  may  b».  Through  our  temptations, 
age,  and  our  falls,  our  virtues  appear.  As  in  many  a  character,  many  a 
poet,  we  see  that  beauty  exhibited  in  a  gall  which  was  meant  to  have 
bloomed  in  a  flower,  unchecked.  Such,  however,  is  the  accomplishment  of 
the  world.  The  poet  cherishes  his  chagrin  and  sets  his  sighs  to  music. 
This  gall  is  the  tree’s  “  Ode  to  Dejection.”  How  often  it  chances  that  the 
apparent  fruit  of  a  shrub,  its  apple,  is  merely  a  gall  or  blight !  How 
many  men,  meeting  with  some  blast  in  the  moist  growing  days  of  their 
youth,  so  that  what  should  have  been  a  sweet  and  palatable  fruit  in  them 
becomes  a  mere  puff  and  excrescence,  say  that  they  have  experienced  religion! 
This  fruit  is  a  gall,  a  puff,  an  excrescence,  for  want  of  moderation  and 
•continence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  beautiful  and  suggestive  passages  such  as 
the  above,  and  descriptions  such  as  that  of  the  ascent  of  Monad- 
nock  before  sunrise,  we  are  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  pray  Mr. 
Blake  to  stay  his  hand.  The  versatility  of  Thoreau  was  not  con¬ 
siderable.  The  perusal  of  two  or  three  of  his  books  shows  the 
student  exactly  what  were  his  gifts  and  what  his  limitations,  and 
to  read  others  is  merely  to  indulge  in  pleasant  variations  on  the 
same  theme.  The  writings  of  Thoreau  already  extend,  with  the 
addition  of  the  book  before  us,  to  nine  volumes  of  considerable 
bulk,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  see  them  further  expanded.  To 
judge  by  the  mass  of  the  excerpts  that  have  filled  the  present 
volume,  which  extends  over  only  six  weeks,  it  would  seem  as 
though  Mr.  Blake,  from  the  materials  in  his  possession,  could 
indulge  us  with  seven  or  eight  more  volumes  of  the  same  size. 
We  entreat  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  and  to  believe  that  no  real 
honour  is  done  to  Thoreau  or  benefit  to  his  admirers  by  flooding 
our  bookshelves  with  his  jejune  and  fugitive  fragments.  For  what 
has  been  given  us  we  are  thankful ;  but  we  ask  for  no  more. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING.* 

THE  author  of  this  little  handbook  in  his  preface  points  out 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  people  interested  in  electric 
lighting.  Engineers  and  scientific  men,  who  have  to  erect  and 
improve  the  apparatus  for  producing  the  light ;  the  employers  who 
use  the  light ;  and  the  genera!  scientific  public  who  take  an  interest 
in  all  new  discoveries  and  inventions.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
4‘  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  write  a  book  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  two  latter  classes — a  book  which  should  be  on  the 
one  hand  sufficiently  simple  and  devoid  of  technicalities  to  be 
easily  understood  by  unscientific  readers,  and  on  the  other  suffi- 

*  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electric  Liijliting.  By  Alan  A. 
Campbell  Swinton.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


ciently  comprehensive  and  up  to  date  to  give  reliable  information 
on  all  the  principal  appliances  and  systems.” 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  consider  his  book  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  On  glancing  through  it,  we  find  it  to  be  of  very  irre¬ 
gular  quality.  At  the  very  outset,  in  his  second  chapter,  in 
discussing  electricity  he  puts  forth  a  sound  and  moderate  view; 
but  elsewhere  in  the  book  he  seems  to  break  away  from  the 
true  lines  of  scientific  thought,  and  displays,  if  not  ignorance, 
at  least  that  form  of  wild  theorizing  which  is  too  often  the 
characteristic  of  those  who  boast  of  themselves  as  being  prac¬ 
tical  men  and  not  mere  laboratory  theorists.  It  is  curious  to 
contrast  so  very  excellent  a  paragraph  as  the  following— “  Elec¬ 
tromotive  force  is  the  term  used  to  denote  that  which  tends  to 
produce  a  flow  or  current  of  electricity  from  one  part  of  a  body 
to  another.  Exactly  as  in  a  water-pipe,  a  difference  of  head  or 
level  produces  a  pressure  which  tends  to  cause  a  flow  of  water 
from  where  the  head  is  high  to  where  it  is  lower,  so  a  difference 
of  potential  in  the  electricity  pervading  a  body  produces  an 
electromotive  force  which  tends  to  produce  a  current  of  electricity 
from  where  the  potential  is  high  to  where  it  is  lower  ” — with  the 
author's  views  on  the  effect  of  different  forms  of  winding  on 
dynamo  machines,  for  he  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
high  resistance  per  se  is  one  of  the  acting  causes  of  the  high 
electromotive  force  of  machines  wound  with  fine  wire.  Such  a 
curious  looseness  of  thought,  or  at  all  events  of  expression,  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  this  little  handbook  contains  perhaps  the 
best  popular  description  of  the  theory  and  action  of  the  Gramme 
or  Paccinotti  ring  with  which  we  have  yet  met ;  and  also  all  the 
descriptions  of  the  different  methods  of  arranging  dynamos, 
whether  as  separately  excited,  series,  shunt  or  compound  dynamos, 
are  most  excellent.  The  book  further  contains  a  number  of 
extremely  useful  tables,  and  the  author  has  given  extremely 
clear  and  intelligible  descriptions  of  many  of  the  latest  machines. 
Also  in  the  chapter  on  lamps  and  accumulators  the  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  up  to  the  very  latest  date.  The  book 
has  been  well  printed  and  admirably  illustrated,  though  had 
the  proofs  been  read  with  a  little  more  care  no  doubt  such  errors 
as  speaking  of  a  current  of  one  ampere  with  an  electromotive  force 
of  one  volt  flowing  during  one  hour  being  equal  to  ten  million  erg 
hours  would  not  have  appeared.  On  the  whole,  whilst  recommend¬ 
ing  this  work  as  one  containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  we  must  caution  non-teeknical  readers  against  the  looseness 
of  thought  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  many  of  the  scientific 
points,  and  against  some  errors  in  the  more  practical  part.  For 
instance,  the  description  of  even  so  well  known  an  instrument  as 
Siemens’s  dynamometer  is  misleading,  though  the  addition  of  a 
couple  of  lines  would  have  made  the  account  clear  and  accurate. 
Thus  we  fear  that  this  work  will  be  found  most  useful  by  the 
classes  to  which  it  is  not  addressed — i.e.  the  scientific  and  technical 
men,  who  will  be  glad  to  have,  in  a  form  suitable  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  many  tables  and  reports  which  they  otherwise  would  have  to 
search  for ;  whilst  the  classes  to  which  it  is  addressed — -employers 
who  use  the  light  and  the  general  public — are  more  likely  to  be 
led  astray  on  first  principles  than  well  instructed  in  practical 
details. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  well-known  names,  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  indebtedness  for  help  to  their  owners.  Had  he  gone 
a  step  further,  and  submitted  his  original  work  to  one  of  them,  he 
would  have  quite  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  useful  book.  The 
blemishes,  though  serious,  are  so  easily  removed  that  we  may  hope 
that  a  second  edition  may  be  prepared,  with  all  defects  remedied, 
when  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  will  meet  with  the 
success  which  his  industry  and  the  many  merits  of  the  book,  even 
in  its  present  form,  fully  deserve. 


HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  HANDBOOKS  OF  THE  S.P.C.K.* 

IN  these  small  volumes  the  S.P.G.K.  has  given  us  two  good 
pieces  of  work.  As  we  have  before  intimated,  in  noticing  a 
previous  volume  of  the  Early  Britain  series,  Christian  knowledge 
is  getting  to  be  a  serious  thing  nowadays,  and  implies  a  good  deal 
more  than  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  for  example,  would  have  understood 
by  the  term.  Mr.  Earle  writes  for  readers  who  are  supposed 
capable  of  grasping  the  fact  that  “  human  thought  is  naturally 
serial,”  of  knowing  what  is  meant  by  an  “  aesthetic  vernacular,” 
and  of  appreciating  “  a  taste  for  curious  felicity  suggested  by  the 
secondary  Greek  literature.”  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  make  quite  such 
alarming  demands  upon  his  readers,  but  still  it  is  clear  that  he 
expects  to  find  them  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Neither  volume,  in  short,  is  adapted  for  mere  beginners, 
though  both  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  study  of  history  or  literature.  We  shall  take 
Mr.  Hunt  first,  as  being  the  easier. 

At  the  outset  we  must  reproach  the  Society  with  having  been 

*  Early  Britain — Norman  Britain.  By  William  Hunt,  M.A.  With 
Map.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature 
and  Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge.  London  and  Brighton  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
New  York  :  lroung  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Dawn  of  European  Literature — Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  By  John 
Earle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Swanswick,  Rawlinson  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  London  and  Brighton  ;  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York:  Young  &  Co.  1884. 
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somewhat  stingy  in  the  matter  of  maps.  There  is  only  one,  which 
represents  Britain  during  the  Norman  period,  England  south  of 
the  Tees  coloured  red,  and  Northumberland  and  Durham  marked 
in  stripes  with  the  somewhat  mysterious  explanation,  “  Where 
Domesday  boundary  differs.”  Differs  from  what  ?  we  may  ask. 
To  return  to  our  point,  there  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  map 
of  Normandy  to  assist  the  reader  in  following  the  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  Terra  Northmannorum. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  subject  is  confined  to  the  Normans  properly  so  called 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Northmen  as  modified  under  Romance  in¬ 
fluence,  the  Northmen  in  their  original  Scandinavian  home  being 
left  for  detailed  treatment  in  a  future  volume.  But  nevertheless 
he  gives  a  preliminary  sketch  of  their  religious,  political,  and 
social  institutions,  and,  in  accordance  with  modern  criticism,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  original  Scandinavian  mythology  and 
the  later  religious  system  evolved  by  the  sea-rovers  when  they  had 
come  in  contact  with  Western  civilization  and  with  Christianity, 
“  which  tinged  their  religion  before  displacing  it.”  Perhaps 
the  feature  of  the  Northmen's  faith  which  has  taken  most  hold 
of  people’s  imaginations  is  the  rude  paradise  of  Valhalla,  and 
it  will  probably  surprise  many  to  be  told  that  this  belongs  to  the 
later  and  artificial  religion  rather  than  to  the  primitive.  As  there 
is  to  he  a  Scandinavian  volume,  we  must  not  complain  of  the 
author’s  citing  “  the  sagas  ”  without  further  explanation,  as  if  his 
readers  knew  all  about  them.  He  avows,  indeed,  that  his  book 
is  “  a  series  of  short  essays,”  not  a  history  of  events ;  and  he  per¬ 
haps  pushes  rather  far  the  liberty  of  allusion  which  is  the  privilege 
of  the  essayist  when  he  says  : — ■“  Compare  the  battle  of  Mortemer, 
which  was  wholly  an  engagement  of  horsemen,  and  the  charge  of 
the  knights  at  Senlac,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  between  the 
two  events  William  found  out  how  to  use  heavy  cavalry.”  As  no 
details  of  the  battle  of  Mortemer  beyond  these  few  words  are 
given,  this  is  in  effect  telling  the  pupil  to  go  and  read  it  up 
where  he  can.  But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Hunt  has  skilfully  avoided 
the  dangers  of  the  essayist’s  method,  and  has  treated  his  subject 
in  a  manner  which  is  broad  without  being  indistinct.  His  book 
is  no  mere  compilation.  It  shows  at  once  familiarity  with  original 
authorities  and  independence  in  dealing  with  modern  ones.  In 
his  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rolf  he  has  been  influenced  by 
the  destructive  criticism  of  Mr.  Howorth  in  the  Archceologia,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  following  him  in  rejecting  the  accepted  date 
for  the  Treaty  of  Clair-sur-Epte,9i  i-i2,which  Mr.  Hunt  gives  good 
reasons  for  retaining.  Welamenttosay  thathe  passes  in  a  somewhat 
sceptical  tone  over  the  adventures  of  the  young  Duke  Richard  at  the 
court  of  Lewis-from-beyond-Sea.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
if  the  Norman  historian — or  rather  the  historian  of  the  Normans 
— Dudo,  was  a  romancer,  he  understood  his  craft.  The  famous 
story  of  the  homage  of  Rolf  is  at  any  rate  well  imagined,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  perils  and  the  escape  of  the  child  Richard, 
a  fascinating  combination  of  the  characters  of  Odysseus  and  a  Babe 
in  the  Wood.  Although  acknowledging  great  obligations  to  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Hunt  occasionally  ventures  to  differ 
from  them,  as  when  he  contests  the  opinion  of  the  former  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  assembly  of  1 1 1 6,  and  that  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
chivalrous  character  of  William  Rufus.  lie  also  questions  the  truth 
of  the  picture,  drawn,  if  we  remember  aright,  by  the  late  Mr.  Green, 
of  the  attitude  of  “  proud  and  even  insolent  defiance  ”  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Norman  period,  and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  His  ecclesiastical  passages  are  also  especially 
good,  and  so  is  the  part  where  he  deals  with  feudalism.  We 
notice  that  he  accepts  the  curfew-bell  as  an  institution  brought 
over  by  the  Normans,  though  not  as  part  of  any  intentional 
scheme  of  repressive  tyranny.  His  concluding  chapter  on 
“  Language,  Literature,  and  Art  ”  leads  us  naturally  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Professor  Earle’s  volume. 

Anglo-Saxon  Literature  is  a  delightful  book  in  its  way,  and 
one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  both  the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader.  Within  our  present  limits  we  cannot  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  points. 
After  the  recent  controversy  which  has  been  raised  by  the  de¬ 
finition  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  one 
naturally  looks  to  see  what  sense  Mr.  Earle  gives  to  the  term. 
At  first  he  appears  to  use  it  in  its  popular  acceptation,  as  equivalent 
to  Old-English ;  but  further  on  he  explains  that,  “  if  used  with 
technical  exactness,”  the  term  should  serve  to  distinguish  the 
later  literature  of  South  England  from  the  earlier  and  purely 
Anglian  literature  of  the  North.  The  opening  chapter  deals 
mainly  with  the  influence  of  the  Latin  literature  upon  this  Anglian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and,  though  marred  by  occasional 
obscurity  and  affectation  (as  when  we  are  told  that  “  there  is  a 
fine  forward  movement  in  Cicero  ”),  is  throughout  of  great  interest. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  “  The  Materials” — MSS.,  inscriptions, 
and  so  forth — and  gives  an  account  both  of  the  collections  and  the 
labours  of  Parker,  Spelman,  and  the  older  school  of  antiquarians, 
and  of  more  modern  work,  including  the  discovery  of  the  Beowulf, 
and  its  transcription  and  publication  by  Thorkelin.  Mr.  Earle  is 
inclined  to  place  the  date  of  this  splendid  poem  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  suggests  that  its  story  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  Danish  source  at  some  time  after  the 
Peace  of  Wedmore.  If  this  could  be  ascertained,  there  would  be 
something  curious  in  the  poem’s  thus  touching  at  one  end  the  wars 
of  Alfred  and  Guthrnm,  and  at  the  other  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  in  which  Thorkelin’s  intended  first  edition  of  the 
Beowulf  perished.  It  is  with  deference  that  we  venture  upon  criticism 
of  Professor  Earle’s  statements,  but  is  it  certain  that,  as  he  says,  Gray 
knew  the  poem  of  “  The  Fatal  Sisters  ”  only  through  the  Latin  ? 


In  the  recent  biography  of  Gray  by  Mr.  Gosse  it  is  treated  as  a 
translation  from  the  Norse.  And  when,  after  telling  how  and 
why  /Elfric  stopped  short  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  observes,  “  This  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  a  devout 
Christian  withholding  Scripture  from  the  people  for  their  good,” 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  six  centuries  earlier  Ulfil  as  is  said  to 
have  similarly  suppressed  the  Books  of  Kings  as  being  of  too 
pugnacious  a  tendency.  The  Chronicles  are  a  subject  which  Mr. 
Earle  has  made  specially  his  own,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  succeed 
in  teaching  people  to  leave  off  talking  about  the  “  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  ”  as  if  it  was  a  single  work  by  a  single  author.  It  is  to- 
be  hoped  also  that  if  anywhere  the  notion  still  lingers  that  England 
had  no  literature  before  Chaucer,  the  publication  of  this  excellent 
handbook  may  dispel  it  completely  and  for  ever. 


FIVE  BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  TRAVEL.* 

MR.  CARNEGIE’S  account  of  his  trip  round  the  world  was 
originally  printed  for  private  circulation ;  but  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  accorded  to  his  American  Four-in-IIand  in  Britain , 
and  applications  from  many  strangers  who  had  heard  of  the 
private  record  of  his  longer  journey,  have  induced  him  to  give  it 
to  the  public.  "Without  having  left  the  beaten  track,  or  seen 
anything  that  has  not  often  been  described  before,  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  a  happy  knack  of  putting  things  in  a  new  light,  and  hitting 
off  in  a  few  sentences  the  peculiarities  and  salient  features  of 
interest  in  each  of  the  many  places  which  he  visited.  Mr.  Carnegie 
counsels  all  who  can  to  follow  his  example  and  sail  westwards, 
as  this  gives  the  traveller  the  prevailing  winds  in  his  favour,  and 
also  the  various  countries  can  be  visited  in  months  during  which 
there  is  no  extreme  heat.  The  best  time  to  start  from  San  Francisco 
is  early  in  September  ;  but  Mr.  Carnegie  was  not  able  to  get  there 
till  six  weeks  later,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  hurry  over 
some  of  the  Indian  portion  of  his  journey.  He  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  loneliness  of  the  Pacific  as  compared  with  the 
Atlantic  pathway.  The  steamer  was  deeply  laden  with  flour  to 
supply  the  failure  of  the  millet  crop  in  China ;  thus  America, 
from  her  boundless  store,  was  feeding  both  Europe  and  the 
older  races  of  the  East.  Japan  alone  was  sufficient  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  voyage;  no  other  country  proved  as  strange  as- 
imagination  pictured  it,  while  this  was  more  so.  Nothing  there 
seemed  calculated  to  produce  a  feeling  of  reverence. ;  the  odour  of 
the  toy-shop  pervaded  everything.  Art  in  Japan  struck  Mr. 
Carnegie  as  utilitarian ;  nowhere  else  were  all  articles  of  common 
use  so  artistic.  The  teeming  population  was  supported,  not  by 
farming,  but  by  gardening,  such  as  we  see  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  great  cities.  In  Nagasaki  Mr.  Carnegie  found  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  advance  towards  Christianizing  a  people  which  he  saw 
in  the  East;  here  there  were  thirty-five  thousand  professing 
Christians  in  a  district  where  there  were  not  a  hundred  foreign, 
Christian  families.  There  is  now  no  established  religion  in  Japan, 
and  missionaries  are  regarded  as  harmless  curiosities.  The  Post 
Office,  after  only  ten  years’  growth,  carried  ninety-five  millions  of 
letters,  &c.,  in  1881 ;  and  three  millions  of  telegrams  were  trans¬ 
mitted  in  that  j ear.  The  Empire  of  China  is  hailed  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  as  the  oldest  form  of  civilized  government  on  earth. 
Japan  has  given  the  world  nothing;  while  to  China  we  owe  the 
compass,  gunpowder,  porcelain,  and  printing.  China  carries  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  the 

United  States  do ;  and  Mr.  Carnegie  instances  the  Celestial 

Empire  as  the  only  country  where  no  general  can  ever  attain 
the  highest  rank,  which  is  conceded  only  to  the  successful 
scholar.  Grand  work  was  being  done  by  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  missions;  “  the  M.D.  is  the  best  pioneer  of  the  D.D.” 
Mr.  Carnegie  points  out  the  impossibility  of  France  ever  de¬ 
riving  any  advantage  from  her  occupation  of  Cochin  China. 
Passing  Singapore,  Mr.  Carnegie  approached  India  through 

Ceylon,  and  records  the  unequivocal  success  of  the  experiment 

of  restoring  their  ancient  village  institutions  to  the  people  of 
that  island.  After  touching  at  Madras  he  visited  Calcutta,  and 
thence  made  his  way  through  Benares,  Lucknow,  Agra,  and 
Delhi  to  Bombay.  "While  bearing  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
ability  of  our  Indian  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  we 
occupy  a  false  position  in  India,  and  wishes  us  well  out  of  it. 
With  Cairo  Mr.  Carnegie  completed  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  East ;  and,  on  reaching  Catania,  once  more  found 
himself  at  home  within  the  bounds  of  civilization.  One  almost 
feels,  on  laying  down  his  book,  as  if  one  had  been  round  the 
world  oneself. 

Life  and  Labour  in  the  Far,  Far  West  is  the  journal  of  a  tour 
in  North  America  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  Ilenry  Barneby  and  two 
friends,  made  with  the  object  of  collecting  information  as  regards 
farming  and  emigration.  The  party  crossed  the  continent  to  San 

*  Round  the  World.  By  Andrew  Carnegie.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

Life  and  Labour  in  the  Far ,  Far  West.  By  W.  Henry  Barneby.  With 
Special  Map.  London,  Paris,  and  Xew  York :  Cassell  &  Co.  1884. 

Fifth  Avenue  to  Alaska.  By  Edward  Pierrepont,  B.A.  (Christ  Church, 
Oxford).  With  Maps.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1884. 

A  Trip  in  America.  By  William  Hardman.  With  Map.  London: 
T.  Vickers  Wood.  1884. 

Mexican  Handbook  :  a  Complete  Description  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
By  Leonidas  Le  Ceuci  Hamilton,  M.A.  Illustrated.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1884. 
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Francisco,  visited  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and,  after  a  short  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  vine  and  orange-growing  country  of  Southern  California, 
went  hy  sea  to  Victoria  in  Vancouver’s  Island.  About  three 
weeks  were  spent  in  British  Columbia,  during  which  Mr.  Barnehy 
and  his  friends  inspected  several  settlements  on  the  island  as  well 
as  on  the  mainland,  including  Burrard’s  Inlet,  the  proposed 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  They  also  made  a 
trip  up  the  Fraser  River  through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where 
they  saw  the  salmon-canDing  establishments  and  much  magnificent 
forest  scenery.  Mr.  Barneby  thinks  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
British  Columbia  must  be  derived  from  its  mineral  resources  and 
its  timber,  rather  than  from  agriculture.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
but  the  farming  lands  are  not  extensive,  though  a  labourer  or 
artisan  would  do  well,  as  wages  are  extremely  high.  Women 
servants  especially  are  at  a  premium ;  hut  the  long  journey  out 
is  most  expensive.  On  leaving  British  Columbia  the  travellers 
steamed  up  Puget  Sound,  and  crossed  Washington  Territory  by 
rail  to  Portland  in  Oregon,  hut  saw  little  of  the  country  on  account 
of  forest  fires.  Thence  they  went  westward  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  to  Missoula  in  Montana,  where  there  was  a  gap  of 
135  miles,  since  filled  up.  Two  days’ jolting  in  a  buggy  took  them 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Helena,  whence  they  followed  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  across  Montana  and  Dakota  to  its  start¬ 
ing-point  at  Glyndon  in  Minnesota.  Montana  and  Dakota  west  of 
the  Missouri  is  a  stock-raising  country  unbroken  by  the  plough. 
From  Glyndon  Mr.  Barneby  turned  northwards  up  the  Red  River 
to  Winnipeg,  and  there  was  fortunate  enough  to  join  a  party 
starting  westwards  in  the  official  car  of  the  Midland  of  Canada 
Railway,  which  became  their  travelling  home  on  an  expedition 
through  the  North-West  Territory.  They  were  present  at  a  large 
gathering  of  Indians  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  and  made  excursions  on 
“  buck-board  ”  waggons  to  many  settlements  on  the  prairie.  They 
travelled  as  far  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  then  extended,  to 
Calgary,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  840  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  The  rate  at  which  the  line  was  being  constructed  was 
marvellous — about  three  and  a  half  miles  a  day — but  as  much  as  six 
and  a  half  had  been  completed  between  4  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  On  the  return 
journey  Mr.  Barneby  left  the  rail  and  drove  for  two  days  through 
the  principal  wheat-field  of  Manitoba,  where  he  visited  the 
Mennonite  village  settlements  of  Russian  colonists.  Speaking 
generally,  Mr.  Barneby  found  the  worst  farming  on  the  best  lands, 
not  from  lack  of  manure,  which  the  land  is  too  rich  to  require, 
but  from  want  of  fallowing  and  cleaning.  The  great  drawback  is 
the  length  of  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  except  tend 
cattle  and  cut  wood.  Much  information  as  to  the  varying  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  soil  in  different  districts  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  book.  It  concludes  with  an  attractive  picture  of  the  remote 
Kootenay  Lake  district,  which  enjoys  a  much  milder  climate  than 
the  rest  of  the  North-West  Territory. 

Mr.  Edward  Pierrepont  accompanied  his  father,  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  on  a  trip  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  Mr. 
Seward’s  purchase  from  Russia.  Mr.  Pierrepont’s  book  is  some¬ 
what  crudely  compiled  from  notes  and  statistics  which  he  collected 
on  the  way,  and  he  acknowledges  that  his  remarks  are  often  drawn 
from  those  of  the  eminent  and  intelligent  men  whom  he  met  at 
the  dinners  and  entertainments  given  to  his  father.  Starting 
from  New  York,  the  first  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  record  of 
the  well-known  journey  through  the  Mormon  territory  to  San 
Francisco,  including  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees. 
Then,  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate,  they  went  by  steamer  to 
Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Portland  in  Oregon,  and  up  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  which  will  soon  connect 
Oregon  with  California.  Returning  to  Portland,  the  party  crossed 
Washington  Territory  by  rail  to  Tacoma  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
thence  by  boat  to  Victoria  or  Vancouver’s  Island.  There  Mr. 
Pierrepont  found  himself  on  British  territory,  which  fact  causes 
him  to  display  an  almost  childish  jealousy,  notwithstanding  the 
English  education  which  he  advertises  on  his  title-page.  Mr. 
Pierrepont  complains  that,  by  what  he  calls  a  blunder  in  the 
treaty  of  1846,  the  United  States  threw  away  a  princely  posses¬ 
sion,  and.  allowed  themselves  to  be  severed  from  Alaska,  while 
Great  Britain  has  secured  fine  harbours  on  the  Pacific,  “  and  will 
soon  send  her  railway-cars  to  the  great  ocean,  and  dispute  with  us 
the  trade  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  transcontinental  traffic  of 
North  America.”  Again  and  again  Mr.  Pierrepont  recurs  to  the 
sore  point,  and  emphasizes  his  remarks  by  maps  showing  how 
the  United  States  are  cut  oft-  from  Alaska  by  British  Columbia. 
The  voyage  from  Vancouver’s  Island  was  made  in  a  small  coasting 
steamer  which  touched  at  the  different  fish-canning  establish¬ 
ments ;  their  course  lay  through  the  very  imperfectly  surveyed 
channels  between  the  coast  and  the  chain  of  islands  which  fringe 
it,  as  far  as  Pyramid  Harbour — latitude  59°  12' — Mr.  Pierrepont 
only  visited  the  strip  of  coast  which  overlaps  British  America,  south 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  main  portion  of 
Alaska.  He  speaks  of  the  glaciers  which  run  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  there  break  off  into  icebergs,  and  of  the  snow-clad  moun¬ 
tains  as  surpassing  those  of  Switzerland,  while  the  deep  and  wave¬ 
less  sea  was  the  very  perfection  of  summer  yachting.  Fish  and 
lumber  seem  to  be  the  only  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  fur-bearing  animals  will  disappear  before  the  advance  of 
civilization,  though  at  present  the  seal  fisheries  pay  six  per  cent,  on 
the  purchase-money  given  to  Russia.  Returning  to  Portland,  Mr. 
Pierrepont  and  his  father  went  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  Mr.  Barneby  had  done,  but 


left  the  rail  at  Bozeman  and  turned  south  to  visit  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  This  land  of  natural  wonders  is  a  square  tract  of  about 
sixty-five  miles  long  by  fifty-five  broad,  in  the  north-west  angle 
of  Wyoming  Territory,  which  has  been  reserved  by  Congress  as  a 
public  pleasure-ground  into  which  no  railway  is  to  be  permitted 
to  penetrate.  As  yet  there  is  scarcely  even  a  road,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  is  of  the  roughest.  Mr.  Pierrepont  made  the  tour  of  the 
geysers,  canons,  and  waterfalls ;  and  finished  up  by  a  shooting 
excursion  in  the  Hoodoo  Mountains,  where  he  killed  some  “  big¬ 
horns  ”  and  elk. 

Much  of  the  same  ground  was  gone  over  by  Mr.  William 
Hardman,  whose  trip  to  America  was  made  as  one  of  a  party 
conducted  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  a  hotel  train  by  Mr.  Rufus 
Hatch,  President  of  the  Park  Improvement  Company.  As  Mr. 
Hardman  and  Mr.  Pierrepont  were  in  the  Yellowstone  country 
at  the  same  time,  and  even  met,  their  descriptions  supplement 
each  other.  It  was  apparently  Mr.  Hardman’s  first  visit  to 
America,  as  he  gives  in  a  somewhat  naif  way  full  details  of  little 
peculiarities  and  differences  which  strike  an  English  traveller. 
He  notes  the  lack  of  cabs  in  New  York,  the  wretched  paving,  the 
disfigurement  caused  by  the  telegraph-poles  and  elevated  railways, 
the  absence  of  the  “  rough  ”  element,  and  the  love  of  decency  and 
order,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  great  open  squares  are  avail¬ 
able  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  without  offence  to  any  one. 
Mr.  Hardman  commends  the  shortness  of  the  entr'actes  at  the 
theatres,  and  the  practice  of  the  orchestra  playing  the  audience 
out.  He  comments  on  the  management  of  the  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the 
workhouse  is  a  place  of  punishment  for  minor  offences,  while 
the  helpless,  aged  poor  live  in  comfort  at  the  almshouse.  The 
care  taken  by  the  authorities  to  receive  and  find  work  for  the 
immigrants  on  their  landing  at  Castle  Garden  was  a  proof  that 
the  State  is  ready  to  stand  to  them  in  loco  parentis.  After  the 
usual  visit  to  Niagara  and  the  stock-yards  and  grain-elevators  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hardman  joined  there  Mr.  Hatch’s  party  of  seventy 
persons,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  luxurious  board  and 
lodging  in  a  special  train,  which  formed  their  temporary  home  for 
three  weeks.  Arrived  at  the  Yellowstone,  they  stayed  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  near  which  Mr.  Hardman  witnessed 
the  feat  of  catching  a  trout  in  one  stream,  and  cooking  it  on  the 
hook  in  the  geyser  alongside  without  shifting  your  position.  On 
their  return  from  a  hurried  tour  of  the  Park,  they  met  President 
Arthur  and  General  Sheridan,  who  had  also  been  roughing  it  in 
the  American  Wonderland.  Rejoining  their  train,  the  party 
started  westward  again,  and  were  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  Capitol  of  Bismarck,  in  Dakota,  by  General 
Grant,  at  which  ceremony  they  met  “  Sitting  Bull,”  the  chief  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  the  warrior  who  had  once  dared  to  declare 
war  against  the  United  States.  To  vary  the  return  journey  to 
New  York,  Mr.  Hardman  strongly  recommends  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  which  takes  one  through  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

A  different  class  of  book  to  the  foregoing  narratives  of  travel  is 
Hamilton’s  Mexican  Handbook.  It  aims  at  being  a  complete 
practical  description  of  the  Republic,  both  for  the  tourist  and  the 
man  of  business.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very  useful  to  any  one 
who  contemplated  going  to  Mexico  with  an  eye  to  mining  or 
railway  speculation,  which  probably  is  the  attraction  for  most 
American  travellers ;  it  is  stuffed  full  of  reports  from  all  sources 
on  mineral  properties,  factories,  and  industrial  establishments, 
together  with  endless  statistics  as  to  the  productions  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  state  of  trade,  and  lists  of  the 
business  men  in  every  town.  But  to  the  non-commercial  tra¬ 
veller,  or  to  the  casual  reader,  it  is  about  as  interesting  as  a 
page  of  Bradshaw,  mixed  up  with  the  prospectuses  of  a  dozen 
mining  companies.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  information  to 
Englishmen  is  the  description  of  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Durango,  a 
vast  mass  of  nearly  pure  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which, 
it  is  stated,  would,  if  properly  worked,  not  only  enable  Mexico  to 
dispense  with  importing  any  iron  for  her  railways,  but  would 
supply  all  the  foundries  of  both  hemispheres  for  centuries  to  come. 
If  there  be  no  exaggeration  here,  the  Cerro  de  Mercado  will  turn 
out  to  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the 
Republic.  The  book  is  badly  got  up,  is  full  of  misprints,  and  has 
neither  maps  nor  index. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES.* 

SANITARY  teaching  has  by  slow  degrees  succeeded  in  impress¬ 
ing  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  healthy  houses ;  but 
most  of  us  are  rather  hazy  in  our  notions  of  what  constitutes  a 
healthy  house,  and  still  more  of  us  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  all 
the  conditions  which  we  know  to  be  necessary  to  healthiness. 
Builders  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  improved  our  dwellings  within 
the  past  half-century ;  but  they  leave  much  still  to  be  desired. 
As  a  class,  they  have  neither  the  acquaintance  with  sani¬ 
tary  science,  nor  the  skill  to  carry  out  its  precepts,  which 
might  fairly  be  expected  from  them.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  builders  are  only  tradesmen  who,  like  all  other 
tradesmen,  try  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest.  They  will  not,  therefore,  incur  expense  in  sanitation, 
unless  the  public  is  prepared  to  pay  for  their  labours,  and  the 
public  will  do  that  only  when  they  are  fully  educated  in  sanitary 
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science.  Every  contribution,  then,  to  tbe  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  looked  for  in  our  houses  is  to  be  welcomed ;  and, 
on  this  principle,  we  would  introduce  our  readers  to  a  little 
volume  written  for  the  National  Health  Society  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner,  a  well-known  sanitary  architect  and  engineer.  The 
work  is  not  a  treatise  on  sanitation.  Neither  is  it  a  manual  of 
practice.  It  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  the  technicalities  which  are  so  great  a  stumbling 
block  in  his  path.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Turner  is  not  guilty 
of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  make  every  man  his  own 
sanitary  engineer.  He  knows  too  well  that  professional  assist¬ 
ance  in  these  matters  is  indispensable.  But  the  hints  for  all  that 
are  very  thorough  in  their  range.  They  touch  upon  every  subject 
the  householder  needs  to  pay  attention  to  ;  they  bear  the  mark  of 
sound  sense  and  thorough  competence ;  and  they  are  written  in 
plain,  simple  language  that  every  one  can  understand. 

When  building  or  looking  for  a  house,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  considerations  is  the  situation.  The  foot  of  a  hill  is 
always  unhealthy;  the  top  of  a  hill  is  cold.  The  best  situation, 
then,  is  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  as  near  the  top  as  is  consistent 
with  the  obtaining  of  shelter.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  right 
slope  should  be  chosen.  The  north-east  side  exposes  the  occu¬ 
pants  to  the  coldest  winds  that  blow,  while  it  shelters  them 
from  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun.  The  ideally  best  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  southern  slope  of  a  not  very  steep  hill.  If  a 
hill  is  too  steep,  the  house  can  hardly  fail  to  be  cold  and 
damp.  Hardly  less  important  than  the  situation  of  the  house 
is  the  aspect  of  the  several  rooms.  A  dining-room,  for  example, 
should  not  face  westwards,  nor  should  a  drawing-room,  if  there 
is  only  one,  look  to  the  east.  A  bedroom,  again,  to  be  used 
in  the  summer  and  to  which  the  occupant  retires  early,  should 
not  front  westward ;  while  the  person  who  does  not  retire  to  rest 
till  the  morning  should  avoid  a  bedroom  into  ■which  the  early 
morning  sun  pours  straight.  Every  one,  however,  cannot  secure 
the  ideally  best  situation  ;  but  all  can  avoid  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  lakes,  ponds,  and  stagnant  streams,  as  well  as  of  woodlands 
with  their  carpets  of  decaying  leaves.  Having  secured  the  best 
situation  to  be  had,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  the  soil,  which 
clearly  should  be  neither  damp  nor  poisonous.  Reference  to  a 
geological  map  is  not  enough,  for  dry  gravel  may  have  been  carted 
away  and  replaced  by  deleterious  rubbish.  Or  the  soil,  though 
originally  wholesome,  may  have  been  poisoned  by  predecessors  or 
neighbours.  Or,  lastly,  the  bouse  may  be  damp  because  of  bad 
construction.  For  the  various  and  ingenious  ways  in  which  a 
building  intended  for  habitation  may  be  rendered  deadly,  as  well 
as  for  the  several  remedies,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  little  volume.  It  will  be  found  by  no  means  lacking 
in  interest.  Most  persons,  we  venture  to  think,  will  learn  with 
surprise  that  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  eleven-roomed  house  may 
absorb  and  retain  17,000  gallons  of  water.  Upon  the  subject  of 
water-supply  we  need  not  dwell.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  question 
before  us,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  understood.  Neither  need  we 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  proper  and  effectual  drainage.  As 
respects  it,  the  best  that  the  house-hunter  or  householder  can  do 
is  to  consult  a  competent  sanitary  engineer. 

Having  secured  a  well-situated,  well-built,  and  well-drained 
house,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  the  ventilation  and  warming. 
How  to  get  rid  of  foul  air,  and  how  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh  air  without  causing  draughts  or  making  the  room  too  cold, 
are  problems  which  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  most  householders. 
Mr.  Turner  suggests  that,  where  a  house  is  being  newly  built,  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  getting  rid  of  foul  air  is  to  make  a 
large  aperture  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  an  air-tight  zinc  chamber 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above,  which  shall  communicate 
straight  with  the  chimney,  and  thus  carry  off  the  foul  air.  In  the 
case  of  an  old  house,  the  best  means,  all  things  considered,  is  to 
make  an  opening  into  the  breast  of  the  chimney.  For  obtaining 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  the  window  is,  of  course,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  means  ;  and  Mr.  Turner  suggests  various  in¬ 
genious  methods  of  admitting  air  through  the  window  without 
causing  unpleasant  draughts.  But  still  the  window  will  have  to 
be  closed  at  certain  seasons,  and  then  his  suggestion  is  to  convey 
air  from  the  outside  to  a  winning  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
fireplace,  and  introduce  the  warm  air  from  this  chamber  into  the 
room.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  explain  fully  how  this  is  to  be 
done  ;  but  if  the  reader  will  consult  Mr.  Turner's  little  volume  he 
will  obtain  all  the  information  that  he  needs. 


FEOM  CORUNNA  TO  SEVASTOPOL.* 

IN  view  of  our  defenceless  condition  as  a  nation,  any  attempt  at 
popularizing  military  literature  should  be  welcomed  as  tending 
to  enlighten  the  public ;  for  only  by  its  wider  diffusion  can  our 
perils  be  made  clear  to  all,  and  the  necessity  enforced,  before  it  be 
too  late,  of  arming  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  interests  at 
stake.  All  who  wish  their  country  well  and  are  versed  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  should  combine  to  propagate  information  which  might 
lead  the  masses  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  sacrifices  needful 
for  security.  Colonel  Whinyates  has,  we  believe,  contributed 
to  this  great  cause  by  means  of  this  book.  It  contains  the 

*  From  Corunna  to  Sevastopol :  the  History  of  C  Battery,  A  Brigade 
( late  C  Troop).  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  By  Colonel  F.  A.  Whinyates,  late 
R.H.A.,  formerly  commanding  the  Battery.  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
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history  of  the  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  which  he  lately  com¬ 
manded,  related  in  connexion  with  that  of  his  branch  of  the 
service  generally,  from  its  formation  in  1793  down  to  the  present 
time.  Its  chief  episodes,  the  Corunna  campaign  and  that  before 
Sevastopol,  were  both  breakdowns,  though  from  different  causes. 
Both  were  illustrated  by  extraordinary  courage  and  devotion  on 
the  part  of  our  soldiers;  and  the  details  of  both  maybe  recon¬ 
sidered  with  advantage  at  the  present  juncture. 

Field  artillery — that  is  to  sajq  guns  horsed  for  the  sake  of 
mobility,  and  subdivided  into  units  convenient  for  purposes  of 
manoeuvre  and  administration — is  one  of  the  latest  products  of 
military  science.  Though  cannon  is  said  to  have  been  used  at 
Crecy,  no  steps  were  taken  for  rendering  it  really  effective  in  the 
field  till  the  age  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Before  this  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  baggage-train  ;  was  not  subdivided  into  batteries, 
aud  was  drawn  by  hired  horses  and  oxen  in  charge  of  peasant 
drivers.  Since  the  last  could  not  be  relied  upon  under  tire,  all 
changes  of  position  when  in  action  were  necessarily  made  by 
hand.  But  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  that  greatest  of 
Swedish  kings  provided  his  army  with  light  iron  4-pounders, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  whose  mobility  rendered  them  superior 
to  the  heavier  metal  of  his  adversaries.  At  the  same  time  he 
introduced  cartridges,  the  powder  having  hitherto  been  deposited 
within  the  bore  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle,  1  slow  and  dan¬ 
gerous  process.  Frederic  the  Great  first  divided  his  artillery 
into  batteries,  the  draught-horses  ridden  postilion-wise,  and  the 
gunners  mounted — the  latter  feature  being  distinctive  of  horse 
artillery;  in  the  ordinary  field  batteries  they  walk,  or,  during  a 
rapid  movement  ,  ride  on  the  gun-carriages.  No  horse  artillery  was 
organized  in  this  country  till  January  1793,  when  a  couple  of 
troops  were  formed  in  view  of  the  impending  rupture  with  France. 
In  1794  was  raised  the  Driver  Corps,  to  replace  the  yokels  in 
smock-frocks  who  disliked  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  gunners  and  drivers  was  maintained  until  1822, 
when  they  were  enlisted  indiscriminately ;  but  the  experiences  of 
the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  taught  us  to  revert  to  the 
original  system. 

0  Troop  saw  its  first  active  service  during  the  Irish  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1798.  It  fought  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  a  regret  inci¬ 
dentally  expressed  by  the  author  partially  explains  why  Orange¬ 
men  in  Ireland  manifest  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness.  After 
their  victory,  the  Royal  troops  occupied  Wexford,  but  too  late,  for, 
“  had  they  arrived  a  day  sooner,  they  would  have  saved  ninety- 
seven  Protestants  who  were  cruelly  butchered  on  the  bridge.” 
The  Corunna  campaign  was  the  next  experience — the  masterly 
advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  French  line  of  communication, 
and  the  ever-memorable  counter-stroke  of  Napoleon  which  forced 
the  British  into  a  disastrous  retreat.  Near  Benavente  600  Chasseurs 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  forded  the  Esla  and  attacked  our  picquets, 
but  were  repulsed,  leaving  their  leader,  Lefebre-Desnouettes,  in  our 
hands.  Sir  John  Moore  presented  him  with  an  Indian  tulwar, 
very  richly  adorned,  in  exchange  for  his  sword ;  but  the  gallant 
Frenchman  was  much  dejected  by  his  captivity,  saying  that 
“  Bonaparte  never  forgave  the  unfortunate,”  During  the  ascent 
of  a  steep  mountain  near  Lugo,  casks  containing  25,000 1.  in 
dollars  were  cast  over  a  precipice  to  ease  the  transport,  and 
during  the  scramble  which  ensued  (among  the  camp  followers 
only)  the  wife  of  the  master-tailor  of  the  52nd  secured  an  ample 
share  of  the  spoil.  But  the  poor  woman  did  not  live  to  enjoy  her 
fortune.  Embarking  at  Corunna,  she  fell  from  the  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  sank,  literally  like  a  shot,  owing  to  the  weight  of 
dollars  she  carried  sewn  into  her  dress. 

The  parsimony  of  the  years  which  followed  the  pacification  of 
1815  is  almost  incredible.  Not  only  were  the  troops  of  horse  artil¬ 
lery  broken  up  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven,  but  their 
establishment  was  diminished  to  four  guns  per  troop,  of  which 
only  two  were  horsed.  At  the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots  in  1848. 
there  were  no  more  than  ten  guns  of  horse  artillery  in  England, 
and  these  were  unprovided  with  ammunition-waggons,  whilst  the 
field  batteries  were  almost  extinct.  An  augmentation  to  four 
horsed  guns  per  troop  was  at  once  sanctioned,  and  in  1853  Lord 
Ilardiuge  got  them  increased  to  six,  just  in  time  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Russia  In  the  glories  and  miseries  of  that  war 
C  Troop  bore  an  illustrious  part,  and  personal  reminiscences  of 
these  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  During  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
0  Troop  contrived  to  work  round  to  the  left  and  occupy  a  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  infantry,  then  in 
full  retreat.  The  range  was  700  yards,  and  the  brass  eagles  on  their 
helmets  were  distinctly  visible  as  the  men  turned  to  gaze  at  the 
unexpected  foe.  The  sight  of  hostile  guns  unlimbering  and  open¬ 
ing  tire  is  a  severe  trial  for  defeated  troops ;  yet  these  steady 
battalions  kept  their  dressing  as  if  on  parade  whilst  the  missiles 
from  eighteen  guns  were  tearing  through  their  ranks.  The 
dash  and  enterprise  of  the  Russian  cavalry  was,  however,  not  on 
a  par  with  the  disciplined  bravery  of  the  infantry.  This  fact  was 
conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  when  they  attacked  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  for  they  several  times  checked  the  pace  and  so 
allowed  our  regiments  to  burst  in  upon  them  at  speed.  During 
this  action  a  Circassian  volunteer  accompanied  C  Troop  and  shot 
arrows  at  the  Russians.  Undue  space  is,  we  think,  allotted  to 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  controversies  which  ori¬ 
ginated  therefrom,  but  otherwise  the  pages  of  this  work  are  full 
of  interest. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  series  of  M.  Emile  Montdgut’s  (i)  collection  of 
essays  on  literary  and  artistic  persons  who  have  gone  over  to 
;  the  majority  during  the  present  generation  differs  from  the  first 
in  having  less  immediate  attraction  of  subject.  The  essays  are 
shorter  and,  with  one  exception,  on  persons  of  much  less  im¬ 
portance.  But  there  is  no  less  room — there  is  indeed  even  more — 

;  for  the  display  of  the  critic’s  own  powers.  In  the  notice  of  such 
a  man  as  Charles  Gleyre — who  is,  we  suspect,  almost  unknown  to 
Englishmen  who  are  not  professed  students  of  art,  and  not  very 
;  well  known  even  to  those  who  are — M.  Montdgut’s  remarkable 
suppleness  and  fineness  of  appreciation,  his  faculty  of  good 
writing  which  is  never  merely  fine  writing,  and  that  architectonic 
sense  which  always  makes  his  critical  studies  individual  pieces 
•of  finished  work,  and  not  collections  of  remarks  in  which  the 
•critic  fills  the  number  of  pages  and  sheets  allotted  to  him  and  then 
lays  down  his  pen,  display  themselves  excellently.  Nor  is  our 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  essays  in  the  book  marred  by  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  them. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  late  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  was 
a  person  of  good  knowledge  and  strict  probity,  an  agreeable 
colleague,  and  an  estimable  man.  But  we  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  never  read  anything  of  his  (and  we  have  read  many 
things)  which  suggested  any  other  character  than  that  of  the 
respectable  Philistine  of  education.  Fromentin,  as  a  writer,  also 
appears  to  us  to  be  over-valued,  though  M.  Montdgut  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  alone  in  the  over-valuation,  and  though  with  his 
usual  critical  acumen  he  makes  some  very  damaging  admissions 
in  reference  to  his  subject.  As  to  Maurice  and  Eugenie  de 
Guerin  (or  rather  we  should  say  Maurice,  for  Eugenie  was 
really  a  very  interesting  person),  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to 
throw  stones  at  M.  Montdgut  for  extolling  them.  Some  enter¬ 
prising  publisher  should  bind  up  his  and  Mr.  Arnold’s  essays 
together;  they  would  make  charming  reading;  and  somebody 
might  venture  to  prefix  a  short  introduction,  dealing  with  the 
causes  which  make  Maurice  de  Guerin  so  attractive  to  some 
persons  of  great  distinction,  and  so  intensely  irritating  to  other 
persons  who,  if  of  less  distinction,  may  not  unjustly  boast  of 
possessing  some  catholicity  and  perhaps  a  little  accomplishment 
of  taste.  We  have  purposely  postponed  the  chief  essay  of  the  book 
for  notice  last.  It  is  on  Gautier,  and  almost  the  only  fault  we 
bave  to  find  with  it  is  that  it  was  written  during  Gautier's 
lifetime,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  incomplete.  Few  writers 
are  more  of  a  pierre  de  touche  than  Gautier,  because  is  it  not 
only  necessary  to  admire  him,  but  it  is  necessary  to  admire  him 
in  the  right  way  and  for  the  right  things.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  M.  Montegut  does  not  go  wrong  ;  that  he 
is  far  from  supposing,  as  some  dull  persons  do,  that  Gautier 
was  a  brainless  and  soulless  word-juggler.  His  study  is  full  of 
the  sharply  defined  and  absolutely  satisfactory  views  of  the 
subject  which  no  French  critic  furnishes  in  greater  number. 
But  it  i3,  as  we  have  said,  somewhat  imperfect  in  its  range  of 
matter,  and,  except  as  a  tour  de  force,  it  is  a  little  injured  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  for  the  Moniteur  at  the  very  time  when 
Gautier  was  the  Moniteur  s  best  contributor. 

M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  whose  life,  as  all  men  know,  is  made  a 
burden  to  him  by  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  has  fished 
out  the  record  of  the  expedition  of  a  certain  Count  Stanislas 
ltussel,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy  during  1859  and  i860,  to 
the  Negus  of  Abyssinia  (2).  Captain  Russel,  as  his  name  shows, 
was  of  English  extraction,  and  his  family  seem  to  have  been 
refugees  of  the  Commonwealth  time.  But,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  “make  his  proofs”  of  pure  French  blood  from  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  he  could  not  have  served  the  god  Chauvin 
with  more  devoutness.  The  wicked  conduct  of  England  in 
.annexing  foreign  places,  and  the  urgent  necessity  that  France 
should  annex  as  many  foreign  places  as  possible,  seem  to  have 
been  the  good  Captain’s  two  main  ideas.  “  Ces  acquisitions,  sont- 
elles  legales  ?  Sont-elles  reconnues  de  l’Europe  P  ”  writes  he  some¬ 
where  plaintively,  having  very  shortly  before  told  us  how,  in  the 
most  adroit  and  secret  way  in  the  world,  he  had  negotiated  an 
annexation  or  two  from  the  Abyssinians  without  inquiring  too 
narrowly  whether  the  Abyssinians  had  any  power  to  grant  it, 
and  had  sent  off  the  news  under  half  a  dozen  covers  to  France. 
The  Captain’s  supposed  prize  was  Zoulla,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Massowah,  and  M.  Charmes  thinks  that  perhaps  the  claim 
might  be  raked  up.  We  have  certainly  seen  others  of  the  kind 
“  resurrected  ”  of  late.  Poor  Captain  Russel,  it  seems,  died  in 
1862  of  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz,  exclaiming,  “  La  marine  rneurt 
■et  ne  se  plaint  pas,”  which  M.  Charmes  thinks  an  expression 
sublime. 

The  slice  of  France  with  which  a  fresh  issue  of  the  Guides- 
Joanne  (3)  now  before  us  deals,  is  one  of  the  least  visited  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  though  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  them. 
Of  striking  scenery  it  has  not  very  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
most  curious  feature  being  the  chain  of  islets  from  Noirmoutier  to 
Oldron.  But  in  archaeological,  historical,  and  literary  attraction  it 
yields  to  few.  The  cities  of  Poitiers,  Limoges,  Angouleme,  and 
La  Rochelle,  the  district  of  the  Bocage,  with  its  undying  memories 


(1)  Nos  snorts  contemporains.  Par  Emile  Montegut.  Deuxieme  seTie. 
Paris :  Hachette. 

(2)  Une  mission  en  Abyssinie.  Par  le  Comte  Stanislas  Russel.  Paris : 
Plon. 

(3)  Guides- Joanne— Dt  la  Loire  ala  Gironde,  Paris:  Hachette. 


of  heroism  and  loyalty,  the  castle  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  abbey 
of  Brantome,  the  battle-fields  of  Coutras  and  Moncontour,  the 
Basque  Roads ;  the  Cognac  region,  where  they  still  sell  brandy,  if 
they  do  not  grow  it ;  Lusignan,  with  its  curious  mixture  of  his¬ 
torical  and  agrarian  associations ;  great  part  of  Rabelais’s  country — 
all  these  are  contained  in  the  district  between  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  they  all  help  to  form  the  matter  of  a  guide-book  as  capitally 
arranged  as  M.  Joanne’s  Guides  usually  have  been. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Servian  War  is  by  this  time  such  ancient  history  that  it 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  interesting  again,  and  so  English 
readers  may  possibly  enjoy  being  reminded  of  all  they  used  to  be 
told  daily  while  the  fighting  was  actually  going  on.  If  so,  we 
can  recommend  Dr.  Wright’s  Adventures  in  Servia  (W.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  to  their  attention.  It  will  do  no  more  than 
recall  old  recollections  ;  for  the  Doctor’s  experiences  were  those  of 
fifty  others  at  the  same  time ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  told. 
To  be  sure  the  author  gives  us  the  history  of  an  unfortunate  love 
affair  of  his  own ;  but  neither  does  that  look  very  new.  Dr. 
Wright,  who  was  a  volunteer  and  a  medical  student,  started  away 
to  Servia  with  a  friend — also  a  volunteer  and  medical  student — 
both  intent  on  seeing  as  much  field-hospital  work  and  fighting  as 
they  could.  He  himself  was  very  lucky  as  far  as  the  fighting 
went,  and  got  under  fire  more  than  once.  Like  most  other  ob¬ 
servers,  he  found  the  Servians  much  more  good-natured  than 
valiant,  and  about  equally  dirty  and  lazy.  He  gives  the  same 
report  as  others  of  the  courage  and  high-handed  ways  of  the 
Russian  volunteers.  By  the  confession  of  a  friend,  Dr.  Farquhar 
Bernard,  who  edits  the  book,  Dr.  Wright’s  adventures  have  been 
a  little  embellished,  which  is  a  pity,  for  what  we  take  to  be  the 
embellishments,  the  romantic  incidents,  and  the  too  frequent 
jocularity,  are  far  from  adding  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh,  “  war  correspondent,  now  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  formerly  Central  Neivs,”  publishes  his  account  of 
the  last  of  our  little  wars  under  the  title  of  Desert  Warfare 
(Chapman  &  Hall).  It  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  his  letters 
written  at  the  time,  with  the  addition  of  a  sketch  of  the  Mahdi,  a 
narrative  of  Baker  Pasha’s  defeat,  and  some  geographical  details 
about  the  Soudan  “  borrowed,”  as  Mr.  Burleigh  says,  “  from 
various  sources.”  His  book  is  illustrated  by  some  maps,  and  he 
reprints  a  number  of  official  despatches.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Desert  Warfare  will  not  add  anything  of  permanent  value  to  the 
history  of  our  campaign  against  Osman  Digna.  Still,  it  gives  a 
spirited  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  fairly  accurate  sketch  of  the 
struggle,  and  is  worth  reading.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  touches 
of  the  true  war  correspondent  kind,  as,  for  instance,  when  Mr. 
Burleigh  tells  us  how  he  consulted  with  some  officer  during  the 
action  at  Tamasi  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  seems  to  be  less  inclined  than  some  members  of  his 
profession  to  forget  that  he  was  there  to  report,  and  not  to  com¬ 
mand  the  British  army. 

Mr.  R.  Richards  has  so  much  of  our  sympathy  when  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  “  utter  abhorrence  of  the  mischief  worked  in  South 
Africa  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ”  that  we  wish  we  could 
praise  his  book.  Unfortunately  Our  Voyage  (London:  Walker 
&  Co. ;  Pietermaritzburg :  Pearse  &  Co. ;  Port  Elizabeth : 
B.  D.  Godlonton)  must  be  condemned  as  very  tough  reading. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  it ;  there  are  too  many  episodes  in  the 
shape  of  discussions  of  rather  elementary  questions  of  morals  and 
the  well-worn  temperance  business,  and  altogether  there  is  too  much 
small  beer.  Besides,  Mr.  Richards  has  chosen  to  give  us  what  he 
has  to  say  in  dialogue — the  most  hopelessly  difficult  of  ail  prose 
forms  to  handle  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Hard  Battles  for  Life  and  Usefulness  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  is 
the  name  chosen  by  the  Rev.  J.  Inches  Hillocks  for  his  auto¬ 
biography,  and  some  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  very  poor 
districts  of  London.  The  story  of  Mr.  Hillocks’s  life  is  one  which 
is  happily  not  uncommon  among  us  ;  the  story,  that  is,  of  a  man 
who  has  fought  his  way  up  in  spite  of  innumerable  obstacles.  The 
practical  suggestions  at  the  end  are  entitled  to  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  if  only  because  they  are  made  by  one  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.’s  edition  of  The  Fate  of  Mans¬ 
field  Humphreys  is  very  prettily  bound  and  nicely  printed  on 
excellent  paper.  The  book  deserved  this  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  an  American  publisher ;  for  it  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
a  large  section  of  American  literature.  Mr.  R.  G.  White’s  Fate  of 
Mansfield  Humphreys ;  xoith  the  Episode  of  Mr.  Washington  Adams 
in  England,  and  an  Apology  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) 
is  already  well  enough  known  here,  and  needs  no  further  criticism. 
The  “  Apology  ”  has  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  American 
apologetic  literature.  It  is  full  of  assertions  that  Americans  (if 
Mr.  White  will  excuse  this  use  of  the  word)  are  more  English 
than  the  English,  and  are  very  superior  in  every  way  ;  also  it  con¬ 
tains  many  haughty  declarations  of  contempt  for  our  opinion, 
mixed  with  ludicrous  proofs  of  thinness  of  skin  and  fidgetty 
vanity.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  Englishmen  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  upset  by  Mr.  White’s  rubbish. 

Dr.  G.  Sentinon,  of  Barcelona,  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  treatise 
on  the  Cholera  ( Imprenta  Barcelonesa),  which  is  naturally  the 
object  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Spain  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Doctor  shows  a  respect  for  foreign  opinion  in  his 
treatise  which  should  be  of  excellent  example  to  his  countrymen. 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  publishes  a  pamphlet  | 
on  The  Work  and  Workers  of  the  British  Association  for  the  j 
Advancement  of  Science  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  It  is  “  designed  i 
chiefly  for  the  information  of  the  affiliated  Associates  in  British 
America.” 

One  Year's  Preventive  and  Rescue  Work  is  the  title  of  a 
profusely  illustrated  pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  George  Hatton’s  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Dis¬ 
charged  Criminals,  published  by  himself.  It  gives  an  account  of 
■what  is  being  done  to  help  these  people  when  they  are  capable  of 
being  helped  to  win  an  honest  livelihood. 

Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  “  Swift  ”  reservoir 
pen-holder,  which  is  an  improvement  on  their  improved  anti¬ 
stylograph.  It  writes  easily  and  smoothly,  and  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  any  nib  can  be  put  into  the  holder  and  used  with¬ 
out  any  special  preparation  or  adjustment. 

We  have  to  notice  No.  III.  of  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Philpot’s  Series  of 
Piet  Rolls  for  Special  Diseases.  It  is  devoted  to  “  dyspepsia,  or 
indigestion,”  and  gives  a  number  of  instructions  as  to  the  proper 
food  for  people  who  suffer  from  this  plague,  and  some  rules  for 
their  treatment  of  themselves  generally.  No.  12  of  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  edited  by  M.  F.  G.  Dumas 
(Chatto  &  Windus),  has  been  sent  us.  It  is  uniform  with  the 
yearly  Catalogue  of  the  Salon. 

Our  list  of  new  editions  include  a  fourth  of  Mr.  C.  Howard’s 
Roads  of  Enyland  and  Wales,  a  guide-book  for  cyclists,  tourists, 
and  travellers,  supplied  with  an  elaborate  map  (Letts,  Son,  &  Co.) ; 
a  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe’s  Plant  Lore  and 
Garden  Craft  of  Shakespeare  (Satchell  &  Co. ;  sold  by  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.) ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Tuer’s  Quads  for 
Authors ,  Editors,  and  Devils,  very  prettily  got  up  (Field  &  Tuer)  ; 
a  second  edition,  also  very  pretty,  of  “  E.  V.  B.’s  ”  Days  and 
Hours  in  a  Garden  (Elliot  Stock) ;  a  cheap  standard  edition  of 
Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  Real  Lord  Byron  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  ;  railway 
editions  of  Ayala's  Angel,  by  Anthony  Trollope  (Ward  &  Lock), 
and  Lady  Sef ton’s  Pride  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell) .  We  have  also 
received  the  twenty-second  annual  edition  of  The  Royal  Guide  to 
the  London  Charities  (Chatto  &  Windus),  and  the  first  annual  issue 
of  a  Year-book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Griffin  &  Co.) 
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TIIE  TWO  CONVENTIONS. 

T  Is  not  often  that  the  character  and  merits  of  the  two 
sides  of  a  political  agitation  show  themselves  so  clearly 
and  in  such  an  immediate  juxtaposition  of  presentment  as 
was  the  case  with  the  meetings  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
and  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  last. 
In  constitution  and  intention  the  two  were  not  dissimilar, 
though  the  constituents  of  the  Radical  meeting  were  pro¬ 
fessedly  drawn  from  the  whole  country,  and  those  of  the 
Constitutional  assembly  only  from  the  capital  and  the 
home  counties.  Their  general  intention  was  the  same  — 
at  once  to  express  and  to  enforce  one  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  question  now  at  issue.  But  here  the  likeness  stops. 
The  more  immediate  and  salient  points  of  contrast,  though 
not  the  most  important,  are  by  no  means  in  themselves 
devoid  of  significance.  At  Cannon  Street  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  Tory  counterpart  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Guinness  Rogers,  who  (in  remembrance  doubtless  of 
the  historical  character  who  protested  his  entire  calmness 
while  foaming  at  the  mouth)  declared  that  he  would  be 
as  moderate  as  the  Tories  were  violent,  and  in  the  same 
speech  called  his  opponents  “  blind  fools,”  “  men  wanting 
“  in  common  honesty,”  and  so  forth.  The  attitude  of  the 
Radical  meeting  appeared  in  this  speech — an  attitude  of 
uneasy  bluster,  characteristic  enough  of  men  who,  having 
provoked  a  popular  agitation,  find  to  their  disgust  that  two 
can  play  at  their  game.  And  this  attitude  was  also 
observable  in  speakers  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
allowance  that  must  be  made  for  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers.  Nor  was  there  at  Cannon  Street  any  counterpart 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  played  with  but  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  at  St.  James’s  Hall  the  difficult  and  thankless  part  of 
the  converted  moderate  man  who  has  to  affect  to  share 
the  feelings  of  men  very  immoderate.  This  part  seems 
to  be  a  stock  one  at  Radical  Conventions.  It  was  played  at 
Leeds  by  Mr.  Heneage,  who  may  be  said  to  have  in  a 
manner  created  it.  But  Mr.  Heneage  was  on  this  occasion 
unavoidably  prevented  from  attending.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  part  is  one  which  men  do  not  care  about  taking 
twice. 

These  external  and  partly  accidental  features,  however, 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  guides  to  the  real  and  underlying 
difference  of  the  two  meetings.  To  any  one  reading  the 
reports  of  the  two  continuously  (a  little  exercise  in  com¬ 
parative  politics  which  is  much  to  be  recommended)  one 
remarkable  point  of  difference  presents  itself  at  once.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speeches  went 
right  to  the  two  points  at  issue  and  argued  both.  Is  it  inex¬ 
pedient  that  enfranchisement  should  take  place  without  redis¬ 
tribution  i  and,  Is  the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  are 
taking  to  ensure  the  union  of  the  two  constitutional  1  Those 
are  the  questions  upon  which  the  whole  matter  turns.  To  those 
questions  the  two  Conservative  leaders  addressed  themselves 
directly,  and  with  a  force  and  weight  which,  as  far  as  Lord 
Salisbury’s  figures  and  arguments  as  to  redistribution  are 
concerned,  have  been  admitted  even  by  the  less  reckless 
partisans  of  the  other  side.  Turning  to  St.  James’s  Hall, 
one  finds  these  questions  entirely  or  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Elaborate  attempts  were  made  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of 
the  Lords  in  reference  to  enfranchisement  itself ;  attempts 
still  more  elaborate  were  made  to  inflame  class  hatred 
against  the  House  of  Peers  as  such.  But  no  man  argued — 
no  man  even  attempted  to  argue — that  enfranchisement 
and  redistribution  ought  to  be  separated ;  and  Sir  John 


Lubbock,  the  penitent  moderate  in  the  white  sheet,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  union  would  be  theoretically  desirable, 
though  he  forgot  to  add  that  it  had  always  hitherto 
been  found  practically  easy.  And  no  men  attempted  to 
argue  directly  to  the  point  whether  the  Lords  have  or 
have  not  exceeded  their  constitutional  lights,  though 
here  again  the  maladroit  neophyte  made  awkward  admis¬ 
sions.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  told  a  pleasant  philanthropic 
story  (not  reported  in  the  Times )  about  a  burnt  Jew 
who  made  a  grand  conflagration,  and  added  some  claptrap 
about  the  divine  right  of  dukes.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  a 
matter  germane  to  the  subject,  denounced  the  land  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Northbrook 
hold  their  estates.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  talked  about  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  The  Chairman  himself,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
quoted  the  words  of  some  peers  who,  if  they  used  them, 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  copy  the  style  of  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers,  defended  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches, 
and  repeated  somewhat  more  vaguely  and  cautiously 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  which  have  long  ago  been  rebuked  and  exposed. 
But  the  two  plain  questions  stated  above  were  shirked 
entirely — to  be  generous,  it  may  be  said,  were  not  so  much 
as  perceived — by  the  spokesmen  of  this  gathering  of  the 
thrice-distilled  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Radicalism  of  the 
country.  If  the  experiment  could  have  been  performed  of 
setting  an  intelligent  person,  ignorant  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  matter,  down  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  asking  him  what 
it  was  all  about,  he  would  have  found  it  nearly  impossible, 
except  from  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  speech  of  damaging  admis¬ 
sion,  to  form  any  idea  of  the  facts. 

In  this  crucial  comparison  there  appears  once  more  what 
has  been  already  pointed  out  as  the  whole  secret  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  agitation.  The  desire  of  the  Radical 
party  would  seem  to  be — their  practice  undoubtedly  is — 
to  confuse  and  distort  the  issues,  to  “  force  the  card  ”  on 
the  country,  to  bewilder  electors  and  non-electors  by 
ignoring  the  real  questions  for  discussion.  With  immense 
parade  the  latest  convert  to  Radicalism  in  the  press,  the 
Times,  prompted  by  a  correspondent,  produces  from  Lord 
Lyndhurst  a  quotation  known  to  every  tiro  in  politics,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  oppose  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  “  when 
“  that  opinion  is  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  people.” 
These  converts,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  must  have  felt  when 
Sir  John  Lubbock  was  making  admissions  on  the  platform, 
are  but  inconvenient  allies.  For  what  is  Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
dictum  but  the  dictum  of  Lord  Salisbury  1  Show  us  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  only 
way  known  to  the  Constitution,  and  we  bow  to  it  at  once. 
And  the  only  rejoinder  to  this  is,  that  some  mounted 
farriers  at  ten  shillings  a  day  went  a  fortnight  ago  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  that  at  least  as  many  Radicals  mustered  a 
week  ago  in  favour  of  the  Bill  at  the  Pomona  Gardens, 
Manchester,  as  there  mustered  against  it  on  the  same  day  at 
Welbeck.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  even 
in  this  vague  and  indeterminate  game  of  demonstrations 
(which  in  the  strict  sense  no  man  can  number)  there  is 
no  preponderant  or  decisive  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  constitutional  innovations.  But,  even  if  there 
were,  it  would  not  settle  the  matter.  The  polls,  and  the 
polls  only,  are  the  places  where  the  people  of  England  can 
register  a  formal  and  valid  opinion  ;  the  polls,  and  the  polls 
only,  are  the  places  where  Mr.  Gladstone  determines  that 
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such  an  opinion  shall  not  be  registered.  Meanwhile  his 
supporters — as  has  been  seen  again  and  again,  and  was  seen 
on  Wednesday  most  clearly — refuse  even  to  consider  the 
points  on  which  popular  opinion,  both  regularly  and 
irregularly,  is  called  upon  to  decide.  To  many  of  them, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  the  immediate  occasion  is  of  no 
interest  or  value  whatever  except  as  an  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  Some  others,  no  doubt, 
make  the  mistake  from  sheer  honest  incapacity  to  avoid 
making  mistakes;  some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make  it  be¬ 
cause  they  choose  to  make  it,  and  because  they  think  it  will 
be  profitable  to  make  it.  Against  all  three  there  is  one 
plan,  and  one  plan  only.  Set  the  true  Florimel  by  the 
side  of  the  false  ;  state  and  argue  the  real  questions  over 
and  over  again ;  perpetually  bring  back  the  discussion  to 
the  actual  issues.  Not  a  little  has  been  done  already,  and 
a  considerable  effect  has  been  produced.  It  is  extremely 
noteworthy  that  whereas,  not  ten  days  ago,  the  cry  waS  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  no  following  in  the  country,  and  was 
indulging  his  own  imperious  caprice,  the  cry  now  is  that,  as 
the  whole  Conservative  party  is  bent  on  the  course  he  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  evidently  a  party  course,  and  should  be 
disapproved  of  on  this  ground.  No  one  is  so  simple  as  to 
take  this  change  seriously.  It  means  that,  one  attempt  at 
misrepresentation  having  been  baffled,  another  has  been 
begun.  That  has  to  be  baffled  too,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  also  ;  and,  with  the  Fates  giving  fair  play,  they  can 
all  be  baffled  in  the  same  fashion,  by  simply  reiterating  the 
truth. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  MANCHESTER. 

rp  HE  earlier  proceedings  at  the  meeting  at  Manchester, 
X  while  they  exhibited  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Franchise  Bill,  were  much  more  remarkable  as  a  proof 
that  the  Whig  section  of  the  Liberal  party  had  not  abso¬ 
lutely  surrendered  to  the  Radicals.  Lord  Hartington’s 
able  speech  implied  that  he  attended  the  meeting  under 
certain  conditions ;  and  the  inference  was  confi  rmed  by  Mr. 
Bright’s  unexpected  moderation.  A  stranger  arrangement 
was  effected  between  the  managers  of  the  meeting  and  some 
of  their  exacting  allies.  Lord  Harrington  and  his  friends 
may  have  stipulated  for  the  exclusion  from  the  programme 
of  attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  it  was  arranged  that, 
when  the  authorized  resolutions  had  been  passed,  a  local 
Radical  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  should  propose  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  veto,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  motion  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  carried  while  Mr.  Bright  was  still  in  the  chair, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  express  the  sympathy  with 
the  proposed  resolution  which  he  had  previously  sup¬ 
pressed.  Lord  IIartington  was  probably  absent,  for  the 
Attorney-General  afterwards  proposed  the  customary  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bright  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Government  can  scarcely  have  concurred  in  the  resolution,  but 
they  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 
with  the  extreme  Radicals.  If  logic  or  consistency  were 
taken  into  account  in  popular  politics,  the  more  or  less 
factitious  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  would  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  constitutional  character  of  the  demand 
for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Bill,  which  is  described  as  moderate  and  even  conservative, 
is  principally  favoured  by  the  political  section  which 
now  raises  a  clamour  for  revolutionary  changes.  Lord 
Hartington  represents  the  whole  body  of  moderate 
Liberals  when  he  pointedly  dissociates  himself  from  the 
new  agitation.  Mr.  Bright,  who  must  have  been  a  party 
to  the  understanding,  behaved,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
good  faith  in  abstaining  in  the  first  instance  from  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  hereditary  legislators.  His  admirers  were 
perhaps  disappointed  by  his  failure  to  repeat  the  complacent 
eulogies  of  his  own  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  contempt  for  his  adversaries  which  have  for  twenty 
years  been  delivered  on  innumerable  occasions  at  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham  They  will  probably  be  consoled 
by  many  future  versions  of  the  familiar  speech  when  there 
is  no  Lord  Hartington  present. 

As  it  was  for  the  moment  inconvenient  to  reproduce  his 
customary  commonplaces,  Mr.  Bright  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  interesting  contribution  to  recent  political 
history.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  in  Parliament  is  sometimes  facilitated  by 
friendly  or  confidential  communications  between  Ministers 
and  leaders  of  Opposition.  Mr.  Bright,  though  in  later 


i  years  he  spoke  harshly  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  at  one  time 
described  him  as  standing  by  the  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  colleagues  and  followers.  His  respect  for  vigour  and 
ability  counteracted  in  some  degree  feelings  of  hostility  and 
disapproval.  It  now  appears  that,  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867  was  about  to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Bright  was  engaged 
in  communications  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  believes  that  his 
suggestions  werenot  known  to  Lord  CRANBORNE,whosoon  after¬ 
wards  retired  from  the  Government.  Ilis  conjectureis  the  more 
probable  because  it  is  believed  that  at  that  time  there  was 
an  inner  Cabinet  Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  Lord  Stanley,  while  the  other  Ministers  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  business  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Disraeli  appears  to 
have  consulted  Mr.  Bright  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure 
which  he  was  about  to  introduce,  though  he  affected  to- 
believe  that  Mr.  Bright  would  in  any  case  oppose  it.  The 
result  was  a  letter  and  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the 
franchise;  and  Mr.  Bright  then  recommended,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  former  opinion,  the  postponement  to  another 
Session,  or  even  to  another  Parliament,  of  the  question  of 
redistribution.  His  action  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
followed  by  his  correspondent,  who  probably  perceived  that 
after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  the  allotment  of  the 
seats  would  be  undertaken  in  a  more  democratic  spirit. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult,  after  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Russell’s  Government  on  the  same  issue  in  the  previous 
year,  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  reserve  to  a 
future  Session  the  question  of  redistribution.  The  anecdote 
proves  not  that  Mr.  Bright  has  been  consistent,  but  that 
he  renounced  his  original  opinion  before  the  present  occasion. 
It  could  perhaps  scarcely  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bright  should 
strictly  confine  himself  to  his  personal  reminiscences.  At 
the  end  of  his  speech  he  deviated  into  his  customary  vehe¬ 
mence  or  violence  by  informing  his  hearers  that  they  “  had 
“  the  power  to  curb  an  arrogant  and,  I  think,  speaking  of 
“  the  majority  of  the  peers,  an  unpatriotic,  oligarchy.” 
Lord  Hartington,  who  is  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a 
pedantic  optimist,  probably  made  allowance  for  a  verbal 
breach  of  the  bargain  which  had  in  other  respects  been 
faithfully  performed. 

Another  exceptional  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Bright’s  speech, 
was  the  notice  which  he  accorded  to  one  of  the  arguments- 
of  those  who  disapprove  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
The  Lords,  he  said,  fear  that  the  farmers  will  be  swamped  7 
but  the  same  hardship  has  already  been  inflicted  on  the 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  partners  in  the 
works  at  Rochdale  have  only  half  a-dozen  votes,  while 
the  men  in  their  employment  who  possess  the  franchise 
are  perhaps  counted  by  hundreds.  At  a  future  time 
the  same  division  of  electoral  power  will  perhaps  not  be 
regarded  with  equal  satisfaction.  As  Mr.  Bright  must 
know,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  his  class- 
have  already  deserted  the  Liberal  camp.  In  a  few  years, 
when  they  have  had  longer  experience  of  the  supreme- 
power  of  the  working  classes,  they  will  probably  be  as 
Conservative  as  the  gentry,  the  farmers,  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  metropolitan  counties.  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
Radical  associates  counted  on  weavers  and  spinners  as 
their  political  allies  ;  and  their  hopes  have  thus  far  not 
been  disappointed.  The  farmers  are  not  equally  confident 
that  under  the  guidance  of  demagogues  their  labourers  will 
be  amenable  to  their  influence,  or  anxious  for  the  same 
legislative  measures.  It  is  certain  that  the  farmers  who- 
were  deluded  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  declamation  in  1880,  or 
won  over  by  the  bribes  which  he  oflered,  are  returning 
when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  their  natural ’alliance  with  the 
landowners.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  on  the 
Franchise  Bill,  the  Farmers’  Alliance  has  suspended  its 
activity,  or  if  some  of  its  members  have,  as  in  South 
Hampshire,  supported  a  Ministerial  candidate,  they  have 
been  defeated  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  their  own  class 
and  profession.  Manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  Radical 
propensities  have  naturally  welcomed  the  admission  of  poli¬ 
tical  allies  into  the  body  of  electors.  Mr.  Bright  has  up  to- 
the  present  time  found  that  the  number  of  his  followers  has 
been  increased  by  every  extension  of  the  franchise.  His 
successors  will  have  to  choose  between  obedience  to  popular 
dictation  and  total  and  final  exclusion  from  political  influ¬ 
ence.  The  same  process  has  long  since  been  completed  in 
France.  Jacobins  and  Communists  in  that  country  have 
almost  forgotten  their  dislike  of  the  aristocracy  in  their 
more  active  animosity  against  capitalists,  traders,  and  the 
middle  classes  in  general. 
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Lord  Hartington  would  be  the  last  person  to  compare 
himself  as  an  orator  with  Mr.  Bright;  but  he  seems 
to  be  almost  as  popular  at  Manchester.  According  to  the 
report,  at  the  end  of  his  speech  a  large  portion  of  the 
audience  sang  “  For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow.”  If  the 
exigencies  of  tune  and  metre  had  permitted,  they  might 
have  added  a  recognition  of  his  cleverness  and  adroitness. 
The  best  service  which  Lord  IIartington  rendered  to  his 
colleagues  and  his  party  on  the  occasion  was  the  comparative 
moderation  which  he  imposed  on  the  managers  of  the 
meeting,  but  his  speech  was  at  the  same  time  temperate 
and  persuasive.  The  fallacies  of  his  argument  were  plausible 
enough  for  their  immediate  purpose,  and  the  orator  would 
not  perhaps  greatly  care  whether  they  were  on  more 
■deliberate  consideration  detected  and  exposed.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  political  game 
to  treat  the  declarations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  equally  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Conservative  party.  For  controversial  pur¬ 
poses  it  might  be  allowable  to  show  that  the  late  Conservative 
Government  was  not  eager  to  extend  the  franchise,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  Liberal  members  really  held 
the  same  opinion.  Lord  Salisbury  has  never  pretended  to 
abstract  enthusiasm  for  universal  household  suffrage.  It 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  as  well  as  more  honest,  to  confine 
himself  to  the  proposition  that  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  it  was  better  to  concede  the  vote  than  to  refuse 
it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  private  wishes  or 
opinions  of  Conservative  peers  or  members  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have  pledged 
the  whole  Ixidy  of  their  followers  to  the  principles  and 
almost  to  the  details  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  Acquiescence 
in  the  course  of  action  which  may  seem  on  a  balance  of 
considerations  to  be  expedient  is  often  as  clear  a  proof 
of  statesmanlike  discernment  as  the  most  uncompromising 
affirmation  of  a  theory.  Lord  IIartington  has  furnished 
a  striking  example  of  the  fitness  and  beauty  of  com¬ 
promise.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  declared  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Lancashire  that  the  plan  of  lowering  the 
Irish  franchise  was  wholly  inadmissible.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion ;  but  he  has 
yielded  to  the  determination  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
voted  for  the  measure  which  he  denounced  in  preference  to 
the  alternative  of  leaving  the  Government,  and  perhaps 
breaking  it  up.  The  sincerity  of  his  indignation  against  a 
much  smaller  change  of  opinion  among  some  Conservatives 
may  be  reasonably  questioned.  The  musical  majority  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  Manchester  audience  had  evidently  con¬ 
doned  his  inconsistency  when  they  joined  in  their  laudatory 
chorus. 


COLONIAL  HOPES  AND  REALITIES. 

THE  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Imperial  Federation 
last  Tuesday  was  one  of  the  few  hopeful  things  which 
have  happened  in  connexion  with  colonial  affairs  for  some 
time.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  formation  of  a 
good  working  Federal  Union  of  a  simple  and  flexible  kind, 
and  it  is  probable  that  nothing  more  is  aimed  at,  was  im¬ 
practicable,  the  meeting  would  not  the  less  have  served  a 
very  useful  purpose.  The  noisy  little  clique  of  economic 
pedants  who  were  fond  a  few  years  ago  of  preaching  to  the 
mother-country  and  the  Colonies  on  the  text,  “  Let  them 
“  go,”  have  of  late  been  less  successful  in  getting  themselves 
listened  to.  They  are  not,  and  doubtless  never  will  be,  per¬ 
fectly  quiet ;  but  when  a  body  of  responsible  statesmen  work 
together  to  forward  that  friendly  union  with  the  Colonies 
which  is  certainly  desired  by  the  great  majority  of  English¬ 
men,  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  reduced  to  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  preaching  to  one  another.  The 
formation  of  a  Committee  to  promote  an  Imperial  Fede¬ 
ration  will  do  something  to  make  the  belief  that  the 
Colonies  are  of  vital  importance  as  universal  as  it  was 
in  the  times  before  Mr.  Cobden.  On  every  considera¬ 
tion,  both  of  interest  and  sentiment,  the  connexion  is 
so  valuable  to  Great  Britain  that,  unless  we  are  to  fall 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  so-called  practical  idea 
of  politics  as  stupid  as  it  is  ignoble,  the  union  will  be 
jealously  guarded.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  the  Colonies 
themselves,  to  whom  it  gives  security  from  attack  by 
foreigners.  From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  a  close 
and  friendly  union  has  become  indispensable  in  the  interests 
both  of  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies.  Nobody 
who  is  capable  of  looking  facts  in  the  face  can  hope  that 


England  will  again  possess  the  unquestioned  naval  supremacy 
it  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  That  supremacy 
was  the  result  of  a  century  of  wars  ended  by  twenty  years 
of  unbroken  victory  at  sea,  and  could  never  have  been  won 
without  the  help  of  the  disorganization  of  some  of  our  rivals 
and  the  decadence  of  others.  The  balance  of  power  has 
altered  to  our  disadvantage,  and  the  Empire  has  become 
far  more  vulnerable.  In  any  future  naval  war  we  shall 
stand  in  need  of  effectual  assistance  from  the  Colonies.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  Committee  formed  to  forward  an  Im¬ 
perial  Federation  will  doubtless  be  to  construct  some 
machinery  by  which  this  mutual  help  can  be  rapidly  and 
effectually  given.  A  great  step  in  advance  has  been  made 
from  the  moment  that  responsible  statesmen  set  themselves 
to  try  and  find  a  means  of  supplying  some  practical  or¬ 
ganization.  What  Lord  Rosebery  calls  “  the  inaugura- 
“  tion  of  a  crusade,”  and  what  less  eloquent  persons  would 
describe  as  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  do  a  good  piece 
of  work,  is  in  itself  a  subj  ect  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 

It  is  all  in  the  favour  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  that  its  promoters  have  resisted  the  strong  temptation 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  cut-and-dried  scheme.  At  this 
early  date  a  programme  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  almost 
certainly  attempt  to  do  too  much.  A  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion  will  show  that  any  possible  scheme  of  federation  must 
have  very  strict  limits,  and  that  very  formidable  difficulties 
must  be  met  in  trying  to  carry  it  out.  The  advocates  of  a 
closer  union  with  the  Colonies  who  have  hitherto  published 
their  ideas  have  generally  proposed  to  form  a  new  Imperial 
Parliament,  or  some  kind  of  general  Council  with  powers 
and  functions  which  have  never  been  very  clearly  defined. 
Some  among  them  have  suggested  that  representatives  or 
delegates  of  the  Colonies  should  be  admitted  to  one  or  both 
of  the  blouses  of  Parliament.  Such  plans  are  mainly  fan¬ 
tastic.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  country  would 
never  allow  its  Parliament  to  be  swamped  by  colonial  re¬ 
presentatives,  and  the  speakers  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  were 
agreed  that  there  must  be  no  tampering  with  the  perfect 
freedom  of  local  government.  A  federation  for  purely 
Imperial  purposes  presents  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  a 
general  Parliament.  It  is  certain  that  the  Colonies  would 
expect  to  have  an  equal  vote,  and  in  a  body  of  that 
kind  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  ultimate  authority 
would  be  found.  No  one  of  the  members  would  allow  a 
majority  to  impose  upon  it  a  sacrifice  of  its  vital  interests. 
Hitherto  the  necessary  work  of  supervision  has  been 
done  by  England  alone,  and  the  discussion  of  irritating 
questions  has  been  avoided.  The  real  lion  in  the  path, 
however,  will  be  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how  far  the 
Colonies  would  be  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  purely 
European  political  troubles  of  England.  They  would  have 
to  share  the  risk  of  a  war,  and  might  well  be  unwilling  to 
approve  of  it  if  undertaken  for  something  which  did  not 
immediately  interest  them.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  this 
danger  exists  already,  and  that  nothing  would  be  lost  by 
providing  some  means  of  concerting  common  action.  The 
habit  of  acting  together  may  also  be  found  to  develop  a 
general  patriotism  in  all  the  Colonies.  Australia  has  lately 
given  proof  that,  like  the  American  plantations  in  the  last 
century,  they  would  be  ready  to  bear  a  share  of  the  expense 
and  danger  of  military  operations  undertaken  in  defence  of 
its  known  interests.  Meeting  the  Colonies  half-way  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  is  the  best  argument  to  persuade 
them  to  return  the  service  at  some  future  time.  For  the 
present  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  serious  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  provide  some  organization  which  will  facilitate  united 
action.  When  the  means  for  gaining  this  desired  object  are 
known  it  will  be  time  to  criticize  them.  For  the  moment  it  is 
enough  to  praise  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  attempt. 
Without  being  unduly  hopeful  as  to  its  chance  of  success, 
we  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
movement  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the  present  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion  of  managing  colonial  affairs. 

The  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  made 
haste  to  supply  Mr.  Forster  and  the  other  speakers  at  the 
meeting  with  an  admirable  argument  in  favour  of  Federa¬ 
tion  or  anything  else  which  shall  be  as  little  like  the 
present  system  as  may  be.  By  far  the  most  pressing 
colonial  question  of  the  day  is  the  condition  of  Zululand  ; 
and  yet,  when  Sir  Henry  Holland  brought  forward  a 
motion  on  the  subject  some  time  ago,  neither  the  Ministry 
nor  the  Opposition  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  House 
for  him.  When  the  debate  was  forced  on  in  Committee  of 
Supply  on  Wednesday,  the  speakers  only  proved  that  the 
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uniform  practice  of  the  Colonial  Office  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  to  do  it  too  late,  and  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  duty  of  a  good  colony  is  to 
cause  no  trouble  in  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Dawnay,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  and  Mr.  Forster  showed  again,  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  that  Zululand  has  been  reduced  by  us  to  a 
state  of  indescribable  misery.  The  Ministerial  speakers 
had  nothing  to  answer  except  that  it  would  be  very 
troublesome  to  put  it  right,  and  would,  moreover,  cost 
money.  Mr.  Chamberlain  descanted  on  the  blessings 
brought  by  the  Boers  to  the  Zulus;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  indignant  when  strong  language  was  used  about  our 
worthy  friends  in  the  Transvaal  who  have  torn  up  their 
treaty  with  us  and  repudiated  their  promises  to  pay. 
[Neither  party  cared  to  face  the  necessity  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  one  effectual  remedy,  and  then  a  majority  of 
fifty-six  decided  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  Lord  Derby 
is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  congenial  spectacle  of  anarchy 
produced  by  a  long  course  of  impartial  half-measures  and 
temperate  makeshifts.  To  get  rid  of  Lord  Wolseley’s 
settlement,  which  was  not  exactly  a  masterpiece  of  states¬ 
manship,  and  for  the  sake  of  Cetewayo,  a  general  overturn 
was  brought  about.  When  the  historical  partial  restoration 
of  that  unlucky  chief  ended,  as  every  observer  of  any 
common  sense  foresaw  it  would,  the  Ministry  decided  to 
allow  Zululand  to  stew  in  its  own  juice.  It  has  been  doing  so 
•ever  since.  The  chiefs  massacre  one  another’s  followers,  and 
Boer  adventurers  shoot  all  parties  freely  as  a  matter  of 
business.  All  this  is  going  on  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  most  vulnerable  of  English  Colonies,  and  a 
little  handful  of  British  troops  stands  there  to  keep  the 
Colonists  from  putting  things  straight  under  pretence  of 
defending  them.  It  is  a  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
whole  business  that  the  British  Government  carefully  keeps 
such  a  stake  in  Zululand  as  serves  to  engage  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  while  it  throws  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  real  settlement.  To  scuttle  out  of  the  muddle,  to 
leave  Zululand  to  the  Boers,  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
admires,  and  Natal  to  itself,  would  not  be  a  magnanimous 
policy,  but  it  would  be  thorough,  businesslike,  and  com¬ 
paratively  humane.  When  once  the  Boers  were  masters, 
they  would  stop  the  tribal  wars  in  their  own  interest,  and 
the  people  of  Natal  would  probably  be  able  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  shooting  on  their  own  account.  Our  policy  is  to  remain 
there  without  settling  anything,  but  hampering  the  natural 
development  of  things,  and  sedulously  stirring  the  witches’ 
cauldron. 


EGYPT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  remarkable  political  success,  which 
some  reasonable  friends  as  well  as  some  possibly  un¬ 
reasonable  foes  admit  to  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
actual  political  capacity  he  has  displayed,  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes.  It  has  been  attributed  to  none  more 
justly  perhaps  than  to  his  marvellously  sanguine  disposition. 
M.  Renan’s  friend,  who  had  religious  difficulties,  observed, 
“  On  fait  ce  qu’on  veut ;  mais  on  croit  ce  qu’on  peut,”  the 
first  part  of  which  sentence,  by  the  way,  scai-cely  corresponds 
to  the  experience  of  ordinary  men.  But  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
it  may  be  said  that  he  at  least  “  croit  ce  qu’il  veut.”  Nor 
has  this  singular  faculty  of  believing,  to  the  neglect  of  reason 
and  experience,  often  exhibited  itself  more  remarkably  than 
in  connexion  with  the  Conference  on  Egyptian  affairs.  From 
the  beginning  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  to  regard  it  as  a 
very  simple  affair,  which  would  be  settled  offhand.  His 
memorable  description  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  with 
France  as  something  which  very  likely  was  all  over  at  the 
very  time  he  announced  them,  expressed  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  be  has  maintained,  and  no  doubt  sincerely  main¬ 
tained,  to  the  present  day.  But  that  attitude  has  never 
displayed  itself  in  a  more  curious  and  interesting  light  than 
on  Monday.  On  that  day  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  indeed 
promised,  but  gone  near  to  promise,  the  long-expected  state¬ 
ment.  When  Monday  came  a  little  difficulty  had  occurred, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  had  telegraphed  to 
their  respective  headquarters,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  all 
light  on  Tuesday.  It  was  not  all  right  on  Tuesday,  but 
it  would  probably  be  all  right  on  Thursday.  It  was  not  all 
right  on  Thursday  (the  French  Government  having  been 
too  busy  with  revising  their  Constitution,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
sympathetically  remarked),  and  anybody  but  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  if  it  had 
been.  The  persistent  ignoring  of  the  grave  and  radical 
differences  of  interest  and  opinion  which  have  from  the 


first  made  it  dubious  whether  the  Conference  could  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  whatever,  and  all  but  certain  that  it  could 
not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  eminently  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  whole  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  characteristic,  if  possible,  still  more  eminently  of  the 
political  idiosyncrasy  of  Mil  Gladstone.  When  and  how 
in  present  circumstances  the  Prime  Minister’s  promise  of 
a  fair  Parliamentary  discussion  is  to  be  redeemed  he  alone 
knows. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  beginning  by  all  competent 
observers  who  chose  to  see  it  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  putting  details  aside,  lay  in  a  nutshell,  or,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  two  nutshells.  Politically 
speaking,  France  is  desirous  that  the  Conference  should  not 
fail  so  utterly  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  and  to  force  England  to  act 
for  herself.  But  she  is  equally  desirous  to  increase  those 
concessions  if  possible ;  and  the  Stock  Exchange  and  bond¬ 
holding  interest,  which  is  paramount  in  the  Republic,  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest.  Other  Powers 
less  directly  interested  in  the  matter  do  not  love  France  very 
much,  but  they  entertain  for  England  the  positive  though  lazy 
dislike  which  is  the  general  attitude  of  Continental  nations 
towards  this  favoured  island,  and  which  has  become  a  little 
more  active  since  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power.  These 
things  being  so,  a  really  satisfactory  settlement  was,  let  it  be 
repeated,  out  of  the  question  from  the  beginning.  What 
the  settlement  may  be  as  to  which  the  Powers  were  con¬ 
sulted  on  Monday  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  exactly. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  implies  a  tempo¬ 
rary  compromise.  How  unsatisfactory  such  a  compromise 
must  be  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  at  very 
great  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  whatever  it  is,  it 
must  defeat  the  very  object  with  which  the  Conference  was 
brought  together,  That  object  was  to  give  certainty  and 
fixity  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  Egypt,  which  are  at 
this  moment  suffering  from  nothing  so  much  as  from 
the  want  of  that  fixity  and  certainty.  The  attainment 
of  it  was  made  sensibly  more  difficult  by  the  unwise 
provisions  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement ;  but  it  was 
still  attainable  in  a  certain  measure  and  degree.  Egypt 
would  have  been  able  to  see  the  financial,  if  not  the 
political,  prospect  before  her  with  some  certainty,  and  it 
may  be  at  least  presumed  that  in  the  schemes  of  loans  and 
reductions  regard  would  have  been  had,  not  merely  to  the 
tiding  over  of  the  present  difficulty,  but  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  what,  accidents  excepted,  might  be  taken  to  be 
a  condition  of  financial  stability  for  the  future.  With  the 
acceptance  of  any  temporary  compromise,  any  making  things 
pleasant  for  a  year  or  two,  this  becomes  impossible.  Not 
only  will  the  Egyptians  and  the  creditors  of  Egypt  and 
the  speculators  on  Egyptian  difficulties  or  prosperity,  as  the 
case  may  be,  remain  ignorant  of  what  the  fate  of  the 
country  is  to  be  politically,  but  the  financial  difficulty  will 
be  merely  patched  over.  All  men  know  what  comes  of 
patching  over  of  financial  difficulties  in  private  business. 
Bankruptcy  comes  of  it,  and  nothing  else.  So  much  for  the 
Egyptian  side.  As  for  the  English,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  said.  The  completion  of  a  settlement  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  to  involve  the  validation  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  even  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government  will  propose  that  the  political  sacrifices 
of  that  agreement  shall  stand  in  return  for  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  financial  compromise.  But  it  may  be  added  that  the 
general  siding  of  the  Powers  with  France  illustrates  curiously 
the  sanguine  comment  of  the  Ministry  on  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement — the  comment  that  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  England  would,  in  the  event  of  her  thinking  it 
desirable  to  remain  in  1888,  find  Europe  united  against  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  military  difficulties,  no  less  than  the 
almost  inexplicable  but  certain  desire  of  the  Government  to 
procure  in  some  way  or  other  a  partition  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  Egypt,  make  it  very  probable  that,  with  all  its 
disadvantages,  some  temporary  settlement  or  pseudo-settle¬ 
ment  is  in  contemplation.  The  determination  not  to  present 
a  supplementary  Estimate  does  not,  of  course,  make  vigorous 
action  in  Egypt  impossible,  considering  the  brevity  of  the 
expected  recess;  but  it  makes  it  unlikely.  Osman  Digna 
or  some  other  chief,  on  the  Red  Sea  or  on  the  Nile,  mayor.ee 
more  force  the  hand  of  the  Government,  as  it  was  forced 
in  February,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  public  opi¬ 
nion  in  England,  drugged  and  hocussed  as  it  has  been  with 
factitious  party  excitement,  will  enduro  a  second  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  the  results  of  a  second  expedition.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  Government  seems  to  be  perfectly  content  with 
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inactivity.  The  rumours  of  General  Gordon  are  entirely 
untrustworthy,  and  nothing  can  be  much  move  childish 
than  the  practice  of  publishing  as  important  documents 
in  the  matter  the  opinions  of  this  or  that  African  tra¬ 
veller  as  to  his  safety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  nor  Mr.  Stanley  can  add  anything  to  what 
every  intelligent  person  who  has  taken  a  very  little  trouble 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  knows  already.  It  is 
certain — it  always  has  been  certain — that  at  almost  any  time, 
while  he  has  any  money  or  any  men  left,  General  Gordon,  if 
he  chooses  to  regard  his  task  with  the  philosophic  indifference 
of  those  who  imposed  it  on  him,  can  what  is  called  escape 
either  by  Zanzibar  or  the  Congo.  But  he  was  not  sent  to 
Khartoum  in  order  to  escape  from  Khartoum,  and  in  that 
lies  the  whole  difficulty.  He  was  sent  to  extricate  the 
up-river  garrisons,  and  to  introduce  some  kind  of  orderly 
government  into  the  Soudan,  neither  of  which  tasks  can 
be  accomplished  by  escaping  along  the  White  Nile  or  the 
Bahr-el-Gazal.  The  curious  rumour  as  to  a  siege  and 
recapture  of  Berber  by  General  Gordon  comes  from  a  very 
doubtful  source,  but  has  nothing  in  it  intrinsically  im¬ 
probable.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  its  truth  would  be 
wholly  welcome  to  the  Government,  inasmuch  as,  though  it 
would  relieve  all  doubts  as  to  the  General’s  safety,  it  would 
show  him  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of  “  smashing 
“  theMAHDi.”  But  the  Government  has  almost  admittedly 
lost  all  interest  in  these  matters  ;  and  the  expeditious  and 
facile  manner  in  which  the  garrisons  of  Shendy  and  Berber 
were  relieved  probably  seems  to  them  the  best  for  the 
garrisons  of  Khartoum  and  Sennaar,  of  the  equatorial  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  Bahr-el-Gazal.  This  policy  appears  to  be 
deliberate,  and  has  certainly  proved  itself  to  be  successful 
after  its  kind.  It  is  apparently  only  to  a  few  Englishmen 
that  the  tremendous  irony  of  it,  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  utterances  of  the  summer  of  1876,  occurs  even 
now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  "oin"  to  be  "in  a  series  of  utter- 
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ances  in  the  summer  of  1884. 


“  SCIINADIIORST’S  DAY.” 

IN  one  of  Leech’s  drawings  two  amateurs  are  canvassing 
the  points  of  a  very  hideous  dog.  “  Will  ’e  kill  a  rat  1  ” 
says  one  of  the  amateurs ;  “  why  killing  a  rat  ’ud  be  a  little 
“  ’oliday  to  ’im.”  According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  a  little  holiday  for 
Mr.  Schnadhorst.  “  This  is  Schnadiiorst’s  day,”  says  the 
admiring  P.  M.  G.,  and  goes  on  to  “  interview  ”  the  noted 
wire-puller.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  seems  to  take  being  in¬ 
terviewed  a  good  deal  more  kindly  than  the  Maori  chief, 
who  probably  would  much  like  to  tattoo  the  “  young 
“  man  giving  the  name  of  John  Morley.”  Yet  Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s  remarks  are  not  always  much  more  in¬ 
telligible  than  those  which  the  New  Zealand  Rangatira 
utters  in  his  native  Maori.  “  If  there  is  one  thing 
“  more  than  another  which  I  detest,”  says  the  Birming¬ 
ham  humourist,  “  it  is  the  ascendency  of  machinery  in 
“  politics.”  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  the  Gracchi,  perhaps,  were  accustomed  to  complain 
of,  it  was  a  spirit  of  seditious  agitation.  Yet  the  Roman 
poet  tells  us  that  nobody  could  have  tolerated  these  hypo¬ 
crisies  on  the  part  of  the  Gracchi.  We  must  suppose 
that  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  dislike  of  machinery  is  a  humorous 
expression  of  seasonable  cynicism.  His  machinery  is  in 
good  working  order.  His  crowds  of  supers  are  as  well 
managed  as  are  similar  bodies  of  intelligent  men  by  the 
Meiningen  Company.  The  representatives  of  his  party 
dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own,  or  perhaps  have 
given  up  all  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  particles 
of  diviner  air.  No  one  who  studies  the  members  for 
Radical  constituencies  supposes  that  they  like  the  agitation 
to  which  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  merry  men  compel 
them.  They  don’t  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  fond 
belief;  they  don’t  think  the  House  of  Lords  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  Assembly  of  oppressors  of  the  people.  They  are 
compelled  to  say  they  think  so  because  they  are  caught  in 
the  wheels  of  Mr.  Sciinadhorst’s  machine,  and  because 
they  prefer  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  a  quiet  life,  self- 
respect,  and  the  Englishman’s  privilege  of  saying  the 
thing  he  will.  Can  a  Radical  member,  or  rather  a 
member  for  a  Radical  constituency,  say  the  thing  he 
will  1  Only  in  private.  In  public  he  has  the  fear  of 
the  Three  Hundred  before  his  eyes.  “  We  admit,”  one  of 
these  unlucky  victims  of  machinery  remarked  the  other 
day,  “  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  infallible.”  After  his 


speech  was  over  one  of  the  workers  of  the  machine  took 
him  apart  and  lectured  him  after  the  manner  familiar  to 
wretched  members  of  Parliament.  “  We  liked  your  address 
“  very  much,”  said  the  constituent,  “  but  why  did  you  say 
“that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  infallible  1  ”  “Well,  you 
“  know,  nobody  is  exactly  infallible;  it  was  only  a  kind  of 
“  way  of  hedging,  and  of  leading  from  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
“  and  Ireland,  and  so  on,  to  the  Franchise  Bill.  That’s 
“  what  I  meant,”  stammered  the  victim,  “  when  I  said  Mr. 
“  Gladstone  was  not  infallible.”  “  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  under- 
“  stand,”  said  the  tormentor,  “  but  our  people  don’t  like  to 
“  hear  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  ;  they  don’t  like  it.”  So 
it  is  now  part  of  the  member’s  creed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
infallible.  There  appears  to  be  something  a  little  mechanical 
in  this  method,  but  it  certainly  suits  the  designs  of  Mr. 
SCHNADHORST. 

This  candid  gentleman  denies  that  he  and  his  Central 
Committee  pass  resolutions  which  are  hektographed  and  sent 
out  to  be  passed  by  subordinate  parts  of  the  machinery. 
Only  Tories,  he  thinks,  are  guilty  of  such  folly.  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  only  invites  his  affiliated  associations  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Conference,  and  “  suggest  that  it 
“  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  constitu- 
“  encies  on  the  question  between  the  Peers  and  the  people. 
“  That  was  all.”  As  if  the  people  had  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  “the  question”  is;  as  if  the  affiliated  associations 
were  not  as  certain  to  proclaim  one  view,  and  that  the  false 
one,  as  the  fly-wheel  of  a  machine  is  certain  to  revolve  so 
many  times  in  a  minute  !  “  The  feeling  of  the  constitu- 

“  encies  ”  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  very  excel¬ 
lent  reasons,  declines  to  ascertain  in  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  only  constitutional  manner.  The  howls  of 
so  many  delegates  are  a  foregone  conclusion,  a  mechan¬ 
ical  certainty  ;  the  reply  of  the  constituencies,  if  they 
were  consulted,  is  quite  another  matter.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  consulted.  The  talking  doll  is  to  be  squeezed  in  the 
usual  manner,  so  as  to  make  it  squeak  assent.  To  squeeze 
the  machine  and  elicit  the  squeak  is  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s 
business,  on  Schnadiiorst’s  day.  He  thinks  “  we  are  in 
“  fever  heat  in  Birmingham,”  because  small  mobs  assemble 
nightly  to  hear  public  speaking  as  they  assemble  to  see  a 
drunken  woman  in  the  street,  or  a  fallen  cab-horse.  These 
meetings  do  not  express  the  “  feeling  of  the  constitu- 
“  encies.”  It  is  a  comfort  to  learn  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
does  not  expect  violence  “  unless  the  other  side  begins,” 
when  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  side  will  be  violent  too,  with 
much  earnestness  and  public  spirit,  at  so  much  a  head, 
hop-poles  being  supplied,  we  presume,  without  any  ma¬ 
chinery.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  thinks  the  political  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  “  resembles  the  effect  of  religious  revivals  in 
“  the  Churches.”  It  does  rather,  and  its  effects  are  likely 
to  be  not  less  salutary  and  permanent  than  those  produced 
by  the  machinery  of  Messrs.  Moody  ancl  Sankey. 


FRANCE. 

UPERFICIAL  people  in  France  and  out  of  it  have 
wondered  whjr  it  was  thought  necessary  to  revise  the 
Constitution  made  by  M.  Wallon  in  a  happy  hour.  It 
works  very  well ;  and  M.  Gambetta  is  dead,  to  the  entire 
indifference  of  everybody  except  the  bereaved  staff  of  the 
Iiepublique  Francaise.  There  is  no  great  genius  in  tho 
French  political  world  now  who  cannot  get  along  without 
absolute  power  to  name  his  deputies  by  means  of  the 
Scrutin  de  liste.  M.  Ferry  is  far  too  modest  a  man  to 
insist  on  such  terms ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  no  need  of 
them.  When  a  politician  is  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
the  only  possible  Prime  Minister,  he  can  get  along  very 
comfortably  with  any  Constitution.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
change  his  mind  now  and  then  in  a  timely  way  to  please  a 
majority  which  does  not  like  being  aggravated,  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  task  for  M.  Ferry.  It  is 
all  the  easier  because  the  majority  does  not  know  in  tha 
least  what  it  wants,  and  is  always  ready  to  vote  sensibly 
that  black  is  black  the  day  after  voting  that  it  is  white. 
The  Republican  enemies  of  the  Constitution  are  patiently 
waiting  till  a  radical  change  in  human  nature  brings  about 
a  Socialist  millennium.  Its  Monarchical  enemies  are  as  busily 
engaged  subdividing  as  a  Scotch  schism.  Under  these  happy 
circumstances  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  start  re¬ 
casting  tho  form  of  government  unless  it  was  thought 
contrary  to  Republican  tradition  to  leave  anything  standing 
for  more  than  two  years.  After  weeks  of  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  at  last  become  obvious  that  the  Revision  Bill 
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does  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  shows  that  the  French  can  so 
deal  with  a  dangerous  piece  of  work  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  most 
harmless  and  commonplace  thing  imaginable.  The  Revision 
Bill  was  no  very  terrible  business  to  begin  with,  and  as  the 
Senate  has  left  it,  and  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
apparently  prepared  to  accept  it,  the  measure  is  so  mild  that 
it  need  not  frighten  even  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  has  been 
predicting  convulsions  because  of  it  all  along.  Even  M. 
Wallon  need  scarcely  drop  a  tear  over  the  hard  treatment 
of  his  offspring.  The  two  Chambers  have  in  fact  been  most 
seriously  occupied  in  making  much  ado  about  nothing  for 
months,  and  now  they  seem  to  be  going  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  repeat  the  comedy. 

As  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  Senate  it  contained  two  clauses 
which  might  have  caused  a  conflict,  but  there  will  be 
nothing  of  the  kind,  because  the  Chamber  which  originated 
the  Bill  does  not  on  reflection  think  it  worth  while  to  fight. 
It  is  not  very  safe  to  calculate  on  any  degree  of  consistency 
in  the  humours  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  they  may 
rebel  at  the  eleventh  hour;  but  they  have  put  up  with 
so  much,  and  are  so  earnestly  persuaded  by  their  own 
fighting  men  to  accept  any  revision,  that  the  Senate’s 
edition  of  the  Bill  will  probably  be  passed  on  to  the 
Congress,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  have  its  hands  care¬ 
fully  tied.  The  two  risky  clauses  were  those  which  provided 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Upper  Chamber  and  for 
limiting  its  right  of  dealing  with  money  Bills.  The  Senate 
has  dealt  with  these  obnoxious  clauses  in  a  masterly  manner. 
It  has  consented  to  be  cut  up  and  boiled  and  made  young 
again  ;  but  not  by  the  Congress.  When  that  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  meets  in  the  autumn  to  cany  out  the  revision,  it  will 
have  just  so  many  things  given  it  to  do;  and  among  these 
will  be  the  not  very  arduous  task  of  removing  from  the 
Constitution  the  Article  which  settles  the  form  of  the 
Senate  and  the  method  of  its  election.  As  for  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  that  Article,  it  is  to  be  settled  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  ordinary  way  through  both  Chambers.  The 
Senate,  in  other  words,  consented  to  execution  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  shall  execute  itself.  This  appears  a  very 
reasonable  claim  to  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  acts  as 
if  it  had  taken  up  with  revision  because  it  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  The  clause  for  clipping  the  Senate’s  financial 
power  could  not  be  turned  in  that  way,  and  so  it  is  like  to 
be  summarily  cut  out.  Many  compromises  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  A  variety  of  formulas  have  been  suggested,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  bind  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Budget  so  that  the  Senate  might 
be  reasonably  secured  from  the  unpleasantness  of  seeing 
ducks  and  drakes  made  of  the  finances  of  France- — a  very 
possible  danger  indeed.  M.  Ferry  agreed  to  recommend 
the  last  of  these  amendments  to  the  deputies,  but  he 
soon  found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  persuading  them 
to  promise  to  be  wise  for  ever ;  and  so  he  failed  to  keep 
his  word  to  the  Senate.  Whereupon  that  prudent  body 
very  properly  made  its  mind  up  that  the  Congress  had 
better  leave  the  question  of  its  financial  powers  well  alone. 
It,  in  fact,  has  decided  that  when  the  Congress  meets 
there  shall  be  nothing  for  it  to  do  but  to  abolish  the 
use  of  public  prayers,  to  declare  that  the  Republic  shall 
last,  for  ever,  and  to  remove  the  article  settling  the  method 
of  electing  the  Senate  from  the  Constitution.  The  Senate 
might  as  well  have  said  at  once  that  the  Congress  shall 
be  a  solemn  farce.  That  it  should  be  thought  worth 
while  to  set  such  a  ponderous  piece  of  machinery  in  motion 
for  such  a  ridiculously  inadequate  object  is  enough  to 
make  the  world  rub  its  eyes  with  amazement.  From  the 
Senate’s  point  of  view,  this  watering  of  the  Bill  is  probably 
the  best  way  out  of  a  needless  difficulty ;  but  it  is  to  a 
foreigner  wonderful  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
can  be  exacting  enough,  should  be  content  to  see  its  work 
cut  about  in  such  a  fashion.  The  only  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  that  a  very  small  revision  is  to  be 
made  now  in  order  to  render  a  big  one  less  likely.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  Radical  deputies  will  accept  such 
a  milk-and-water  measure  as  this ;  but  the  moderate  Re¬ 
publicans  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  get  a  revision  of  some 
kind  now,  they  will  always  have  a  good  excuse  for  re¬ 
fusing  any  other  in  the  future.  They  will  be  able  to  say 
that  they  have  shown  the  sincerity  of  their  liberalism  by 
revising  once,  and  that  anything  further  is  revolution.  If 
that  gives  them  heart  to  oppose  the  Radicals  stoutly,  all 
these  weeks  of  discussion  will  not  have  been  utterly 
wasted. 

The  late  burning  question  of  colonial  extension  is  not 
exciting  much  more  interest  than  the  Revision  Bill. 


Li  Fong-Pao  comes  and  goes,  and  is  wise  enough  not  to  be 
interviewed  by  German  journalists  after  the  manner  of  his 
predecessor.  M.  Patenotre  negotiates  at  Tien-Tsin,  and 
if  the  opposing  parties  are  burning  to  fight,  it  is  with  a  very 
gentle  flame.  In  Tonquin  the  military  authorities  are  hard 
at  work  putting  naval  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing  to 
accept  orders  direct  from  men  who  are  not  their  own 
superiors.  After  the  magnificent  dignity  of  Admiral 
Pierre,  as  shown  in  his  correspondence  with  Captain 
Johnstone,  it  is  highly  amusiDg  to  hear  of  a  French  senior 
naval  officer  being  put  under  rigid  arrest  for  fifteen  days, 
because  he  complained  when  a  military  commandant  sent 
orders  direct  to  one  of  his  subordinate  commanders.  That, 
however,  is  what  happened  to  Captain  Schlumberger 
when  he  fell  out  with  General  Millot,  and  the  incident 
throws  a  very  curious  light  on  the  way  the  French 
services  conduct  their  combined  operations. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  continues  to  afford  its  usual 
crop  of  more  or  less  ludicrous  incidents.  The  Standard, 
which  has  been  well  informed  on  the  subject  all  along,  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  drawing  another  official  contradiction, 
which  is  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  its  news.  The 
repulse  of  the  French  reported  last  week  has  been  denied 
for  the  obviously  satisfactory  reason  that  no  serious  fighting 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  official  despatches,  and  also 
because  no  mention  was  made  of  any  failure  in  offensive 
operations.  That  there  has  been  fighting  is  therefore  certain, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  in  its  results 
for  the  French  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  judicious 
reticence  of  the  official  papers.  After  all  the  clamour 
about  the  great  things  to  be  done  in  Madagascar  a  few 
months  ago,  it  seems  wonderful  enough  that  Frenchmen 
do  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  to  find 
out  whether  their  countrymen  are  doing  anything  in  the 
island  or  not.  But  that  is  the  usual  history  of  French 
colonial  enterprises ;  they  begin  with  a  tremendous  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  on  an  imposing  scale.  They  end  in  a 
moderate  grant  of  money,  the  appointment  of  a  host  of 
officials,  and  stagnation.  There  are  various  welcome  signs 
at  present  that  both  the  Tonquin  and  Madagascar  adventures 
are  entering  on  this  second  stage  of  their  noisy  and  futile 
career. 


SHOP-GIRLS. 

IT  is  not  always  easy  to  understand  the  ferocity  with 
which  some  workmen  and  a  few  employers  of  labour 
speak  of  other  capitalists.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  small  but 
noisy  school  of  writers,  the  People  does  not  hate  lords  half 
as  much  as  the  Radicals  would  have  us  to  believe. 
What  the  People  hates  is  employers,  capitalists,  “  slave- 
“  drivers  ”  of  wage-slaves,”  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
the  middle  classes,  including  most  men  of  letters,  are 
“  wage-slaves,”  and  they  ought  to  sympathize  with  the 
passion  attributed  to  the  People.  It  is  not  found  in  practice 
that  they  do,  and  it  is  suspected  that  working-men,  with 
their  Trades-Unions,  find  themselves  pretty  much  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  employers.  But  there  is  a  class 
of  persons  working  for  wages  who  have  no  Trades-Union, 
who  cannot  combine  to  help  themselves  and  secure  their 
own  comforts,  who  are,  it  seems,  most  harshly  and 
tyrannically  used  by  their  masters,  and  whom  it  is  not, 
we  trust,  impossible  to  help.  We  refer  to  the  large  and 
hard-working  class  of  shop-girls.  That  shop-girls  have  to 
work  through  very  long  hours,  certainly  not  less  than 
twelve  a  day,  is  generally  known.  Perhaps  only  people  who 
have  paid  special  attention  to  those  matters  notice  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  that  work  is  done.  In  too  many  shops 
the  “  young  ladies  ”  (like  the  undergraduates  when  the 
famous  head  of  a  house  gave  an  evening  party)  “  are  not 
“  expected  to  sit  down.”  The  whole  live-long  day  they  must 
stand  on  their  weary  feet,  till  their  pitiful  white  faces 
might  excite  the  curiosity  and  compassion  even  of  an  inatten¬ 
tive  customer.  The  reason  for  this  tyrannical  rule  appears 
to  be,  that  purchasers  might  think  custom  was  slack  if  ever 
a  girl  had  time  to  sit  down.  No  other  reason  has  ever  been 
given  to  our  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  employers  who  insist 
on  the  cruel  law  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  or  account  for 
their  conduct.  They  simply  persevere  in  it. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  30,  Miss  Brytce  de¬ 
scribes  what  occurred  when  she  tried  to  soften  the  hard 
hearts  of  shopkeepers.  On  visiting  the  big  shops  in  the 
West-End,  Miss  Bryce  found  that  some  of  them  were 
furnished  with  “  means  of  rest  more  or  less  adequate  ” — 
rather  less  than  more,  we  fear,  in  many  cases.  Still,  some 
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kind  of  seat — a  sliding  seat,  perhaps — and  some  kind  of 
support  for  the  back  were  not  denied  to  the  girls  in 
certain  of  the  large  shops.  It  is  wTell  known,  indeed,  that 
some  employers  show  great  kindness  and  expend  both  care 
and  money  in  providing  for  the  moral  and  physical  well¬ 
being  of  the  young  women.  But  in  the  very  large  majority 
of  shops  there  were  no  seats  for  the  girls.  “  The  result  of 
“  our  inquiries  was  to  amply  confirm  the  worst  accounts  of 
“  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  shopwomen.”  How  bad, 
how  fatal,  and  of  what  nature  these  sufferings  are  it  is  not 
possible  to  set  forth  in  a  journal  for  general  reading.  No 
more  cruel  torture,  no  more  certain  means  of  sapping  the 
strength  of  girls,  could  have  been  invented  than  this  oppres¬ 
sive  convention  of  tradesmen.  This  really  is  a  case  in 
which  the  “  wage-slave  ”  is  more  recklessly  ill-treated  than 
the  hands  on  the  old  plantations.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the 
economy  of  simply  “  using  up  ”  plantation  hands  by  over¬ 
working  them.  But  this  law  of  London  shopkeepers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  which  have  been  published  on  the 
subject,  practically  “uses  up”  in  a  few  years  generation 
after  generation  of  young  shopwomen.  What  becomes  of 
them  when  their  health  is  worn  out  ?  To  what  courses  are 
they  not  driven  as  an  alternative  when  their  intolerable 
drudgery  can  no  longer  be  endured? 

What  remedy  is  there  for  this  oppressive  treatment  of 
girls  ?  They  cannot  help  themselves.  The  stress  of  com¬ 
petition  is  too  great;  a  Trades-Union  among  these  women 
would  be  weak  and  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
employers  into  common  humanity.  Miss  Bryce  and  her 
friends  have  tried  appeals  to  the  shopkeepers ;  they  have 
sent  in  petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  customers.  “  Un- 
“  fortunately  in  no  case  did  our  appeal  meet  with  any 
“  success,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  not  even  received  with 
“  courtesy.”  Miss  Bryce  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  nothing  short  of  boycotting,”  or  avoiding  the  establish¬ 
ments  where  women  were  treated  thus,  “  would  produce 
“  any  effect  on  the  shopkeepers.”  Boycotting  is  not  of  good 
example,  and  is  quite  impracticable.  The  case  seems  to 
demand  a  legislative  remedy.  The  Factory  Acts  should  be 
modified  and  applied  to  shops.  They  do  apply  to  rfiilliners’ 
workwomen;  why  not,  then,  to  saleswomen?  No  reform 
is  half  so  urgently  needed  as  the  abolition  of  this  cruel 
white  slavery. 


THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

IT  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows  no  man  good,  as  Messrs. 

Leeming  &  Leeming  are  probably  repeating  to  them¬ 
selves.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  competition  such 
as  that  for  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  would  cause 
general  and  keen  interest.  Now  it  seems  likely  enough  to 
be  slurred  over  among  the  etcetera  of  a  crisis  when  lesser 
interests  are  rudely  hustled  out  of  consideration.  Yet  the 
competition  is  one  so  absolutely  unique  in  its  results  as  to 
call  for  careful  examination  from  the  guardians  of  national 
art  and  administrative  convenience.  The  ideal  of  a  com¬ 
petition  is  of  course  the  one  in  which  modest  merit  holds 
its  own  against  antecedent  reputation ;  and  at  first  sight 
a  result  which  has  placed  one  of  the  greatest  architec¬ 
tural  prizes  of  the  age  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  not  ob¬ 
scure,  but  absolutely  unknown,  would  seem  an  occasion 
for  much  rejoicing.  The  competition  in  its  two  stages — 
that  of  the  sketch-plans,  which  led  to  nine  names  having 
been  picked  out  of  nS  competitors,  and  the  second  and 
more  elaborate  one  between  these  nine — had  about  it  a  pre¬ 
possessing  flavour  of  carefulness  and  consideration.  Finally, 
the  challenge  to  public  criticism  shown  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  nine  designs  appeared  to  manifest  a  desire  to  seek  inde¬ 
pendent  judgments  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  it  had  been  timed  before  the  award  had  been  made  in 
form  at  least  irrevocable,  and  the  Times  had  altogether 
blessed  the  foregone  conclusion. 

Still  all  these  considerations  do  not  really  touch  the  main 
question  for  the  anxious  public — namely,  How  far  at  first 
sight  does  the  design  of  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming  approve 
itself  as  an  art  revelation  whose  salient  merits  explain  its 
exaltation  above  those  numerous  works  of  architects  of  es¬ 
tablished  excellence  and  experience  which  are  consigned  to 
the  inglorious  obscurity  which  has  been  reserved  for  all  but 
the  chosen  nine?  There  is  a  further  and  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  question,  which  the  casual  visitor  is  incapable  of 
grappling  with.  Every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  building 
on  a  large  scale  is  painfully  aware  of  the  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  designing  and  executing.  A  design  may  not  only  be 
brilliant  but  sound,  and  yet  its  author  may  fail  lamentably 


as  its  executant.  When  the  lot  falls  to  a  man  who  has 
made  his  reputation,  the  experience  is  rightly  taken  for 
granted;  but  when  he  is  absolutely  unknown,  justice  to  the 
great  interests  for  which  the  adjudicators  are  responsible  re¬ 
quires  that  they  should  make  certainty  doubly  sure.  Have  the 
j  udges  done  so  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming  ? 
The  award  reads  like  a  final  one,  and  if  so  the  responsibility  is 
great — great  on  the  judges,  and  great  on  the  architects,  and 
the  public  has  every  reason  to  be  watchful. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  should  rather  cast  our  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Messrs.  Leeming’s  building  in  the  interro¬ 
gative  form.  Is  the  mass  dignified?  Does  it  concentrate 
the  importance  upon  some  central  point  ?  Is  it  graceful  in 
its  distribution  of  ornamentation  ?  Is  its  ornament  original  ? 
Is  its  sky-line  emphatic  ?  Is  its  connexion  with  the  Horse 
Guards  well  studied  ?  Is  it,  in  a  word,  a  building  which 
would  elicit  the  spontaneous  criticism,  “  at  least  with  all 
the  faults  which  it  may  possess,  the  pile,  at  all  events,  is 
not  commonplace  ”  ? 

In  reference  to  the  three  designs  between  which  the  choice 
ultimately  lay,  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  lest  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Verity  &  Hunt' 
should  prove  dangerous.  They  will  be  protected  against 
them,  as  Charles  II.  was  against  the  intrigues  of  his  brother. 
But  very  different  reasons  will  have  to  be  given  for  the  pre¬ 
ference  shown  to  Messrs.  Leeming  over  the  stately  and  pic¬ 
turesque  pile  in  French  Renaissance  by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb 
<fc  Ingress  Bell,  with  its  feeling  of  beauty  and  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  As  to  these  and  to  the  remaining  six  sets  of 
designs  we  shall  next  week  examine  their  claims  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  lucky  winners. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

AS  we  ventured  to  anticipate  last  week,  the  Royal 
Academy  has  contrived  to  put  off  replying  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  inquiries  for  at  least  another '  year.  On 
Tuesday  evening  two  questions  were  asked,  of  which  long 
notice  had  been  given.  To  the  first  and  least  important  an 
answer  was  obtained.  Mr.  Siiaw-Lefevre  informed  the 
House  that  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  Academy  on  its  removal  from  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square  in  1866  was  84,000?.  They  were  trans¬ 
ferred  for  999  years  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  went  on  to  say  that  the  Academy 
had  made  large  additions  to  the  buildings  at  their  own 
cost.  He  might  have  remarked  that  to  do  so  they  had 
spoilt  Burlington’s  beautiful  fagade,  which  might  have 
been  preserved  intact ;  and  that  the  Gibson  Gallery  thus 
built  contains  -one  of  the  most  melancholy  examples  of 
neglect  in  London.  The  general  public  seldom  climbs 
the  tall  staircase;  but  when  the  statues,  of  which  any  other 
nation  would  be  so  proud,  are  seen,  it  is  through  a  veil 
of  grime  and  dust  and  want  of  arrangement  not  very 
creditable  to  Gibson’s  legatees.  The  information  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  did  give  was,  however,  already  easily  accessible. 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  object  in  eliciting  the  fact  formally  that 
the  Royal  Academy  had  received  a  large  sum,  or  its  equi¬ 
valent,  from  the  nation  was  to  combat  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
strange  opinions  as  to  its  responsibility.  A  little  later  the 
value  of  the  First  Commissioner’s  statement  was  made 
manifest.  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  whether 
he  was  now  in  a  position  to  state  when  the  promised 
returns  as  to  the  Royal  Academy  would  be  laid  on 
the  table.  The  reply  is  eminently  unsatisfactory.  It 
practically  amounts  to  this — the  Royal  Academy,  while  it 
cannot  formally  refuse  to  make  the  returns  demanded,  by 
an  ingenious  shuffle  contrives  to  withhold  them ;  and, 
further,  which  is  still  more  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Gladstone 
covers  its  retreat  with  one  of  his  usual  clouds  of  words. 
The  Academy  is  “justly  jealous  of  that  degree  of  inde- 
“  pendence  which  has  been  established  for  it  by  its  history 
“  and  its  relations  with  the  Crown.”  No  doubt  it  is;  and 
we  naturally  expect  the  harasser  of  City  Companies  and 
persecutor  of  Corporations  to  go  on  and  say  that  such  senti¬ 
mental  objections  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted;  that 
the  Academy,  having  received  84,000?.  from  the  nation,  is 
much  more  a  trustee  of  national  funds  than  a  City  Company 
which  has  accumulated  property  without  any  extraneous 
assistance ;  and  that,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look  very  sharply  into  the  way 
in  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  administered — first,  tho 
funds  bequeathed  to  it  for  a  specific  purpose ;  and,  secondly, 
the  large  annual  sum  which  the  public  generosity  has  put 
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it  in  the  way  of  earning.  But  there  was  not  a  word 
of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  one 
of  those  rhetorical  somersaults  for  which  he  is  so  justly 
famous,  went  on  to  assert  or  assume  that  the  House  would 
be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  to  distress  the  delicate  feelings 
of  the  Academy.  He  did  not  believe  it  had  the  slightest 
desire  to  interfere  with  “  that  qualified  independence,  or  to 
“  place  a  great  institution,  which  stands  now  apart,  under 
“  Parliament  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  department.”  How 
shocking  it  would  be  to  see  the  Royal  Academy  treated 
like  “  an  ordinary  department  ”  !  What  is  “  an  ordinary 
“  department  ”1  As  a  term  of  opprobrium  the  phrase 
is  new  to  us.  Is  the  Treasury  an  “  ordinary  depart- 
“  ment,”  or  the  War  Office?  and,  if  so,  does  it  mind  it? 
Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  House  that  the  return 
would  not  be  presented,  and  that  when  it  was  presented 
it  would  only  contain  such  particulars  as  had  been  con¬ 
tained  in  former  communications  of  the  kind.  The  contra¬ 
diction  was  not  explained  further  than  that  it  was  thought 
“  more  satisfactory  to  Parliament  to  have  that  year  in- 
“  eluded,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
“  the  statement  at  present.”  Can  anything  be  more 
transparent  ?  The  Academy  is  allowed  to  choose  its  own 
time  for  its  answer.  The  time  it  prefers  is  never,  including 
the  present  year.  One  remembers  the  criminal  in  the 
Persian  tale  who  prefers  death  by  old  age.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  good  enough  to  say  that  only  the  same 
things  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  return,  had  it 
been  made,  that  were  mentioned  in  former  returns,  it  is 
evident  that  the  particular  information  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  required  would  in  any  case  have  been  refused. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

O'! HE  cuiTent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Ileviev:  contains 
JL  an  instructive  article  on  the  Corporation  of  London. 
The  writer'  gives  due  credit  to  Mr.  Loftie,  with  whose 
history  of  the  City  he  generally  agrees.  The  summary  in 
the  Review  is  necessarily  less  interesting  than  the  more 
detailed  narrative ;  but  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  a 
j  udicious  criticism  of  the  London  Government  Bill.  Although 
the  measure  is  through  accidental  causes  suspended  for  the 
present,  it  is  desirable  that  those  whom  it  principally  con¬ 
cerns  should  appreciate  the  frivolity  of  the  reasons  by  which 
it  is  supported,  and  the  grave  mischief  which  it  is  calculated 
to  produce.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  remind  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London,  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition,  that 
they  are  about  to  be  made  victims  of  an  experiment  which 
will  be  tried  for  political,  and  not  for  administrative,  reasons. 
The  nature  of  the  factitious  agitation  for  municipal  changes 
was  illustrated  by  the  latest  device  of  its  promoters.  A 
fortnight  or  so  ago  a  widely-advertised  “  demonstration  ”  or 
mob-meeting  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  the 
supposed  share  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill.  The  professional  managers  of  demonstrations  are 
probably  ill  advised  in  setting  their  machinery  in  motion  on 
ordinary  occasions.  Their  professed  function  is  to  supersede 
argument  by  a  display  of  physical  force  ;  but  a  small  crowd 
assembled  on  a  fine  day  in  the  Park  is  not  even  alarming. 
It  is  easy  to  assemble  several  thousand  idlers,  and  to 
publish,  in  the  form  of  inscriptions  on  flags,  fictions  too 
monstrous  even  for  speeches  or  newspaper  articles ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  the  measure  excites  no  popular  interest,  and 
few  even  of  the  mob  believe  that  the  City  Corporation  has 
robbed  the  community  of  enormous  sums. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  Sir  W.  IIarcourt’s 
profession  of  respect  for  ancient  custom  and  historical  con¬ 
tinuity.  If  he  had  attached  serious  importance  to  such 
considerations,  he  would  neither  have  encumbered  the 
future  Lord  Mayor  with  a  paid  assessor,  nor  abolished  the 
ancient  title  and  office  of  Alderman.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  supercilious  members  of  fashionable  society, 
the  rank  of  a  City  Alderman  is  regarded  with  respect  and 
pride  by  unsophisticated  citizens.  According  to  Mr.  Loftie, 
the  earlier  Aldermen  were  hereditary  owners  of  manors 
within  the  City ;  and  if  no  change  had  taken  place  they 
might  be  now  attacked  as  an  irresponsible  House  of  Civic 
Lords.  They  have  since  the  dawn  of  authentic  municipal 
history  been  as  elected  dignitaries  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  City  Constitution  as  to  have  become  not  only 
members  of  a  respectable  Second  Chamber,  but  conventional 
and  almost  proverbial  objects  of  harmless  satire.  It  is 
much  to  their  credit  that  they  have  carefully  protected  both 
their  ow.i  body  and  the  office  of  Mayor  from  the  intrusion 


of  incompetent  or  disreputable  candidates.  The  veto  which 
they  possess  has  almost  always  commended  itself  to  public 
opinion,  even  when  it  has  excluded  claimants  who  may  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  popular  election.  A  vulgar  demagogue 
who  lately  accused  them  of  indecorous  conduct  at  public  festivals 
has  been  tacitly  repudiated  by  his  own  political  employers. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  was  perhaps  sincere  in  his  professed 
desire  to  preserve  ancient  forms  as  far  as  they  were  com¬ 
patible  with  his  proposed  innovation ;  but  he  takes  his  in¬ 
structions  from  an  informant  whose  knowledge  is  not  equal 
to  his  activity.  Mr.  Firth,  who,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  mistook  a  guild  for  a  district,  may  naturally 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen. 

There  will  still  be  a  Lord  Mayor  neither  more  nor  less 
identified  with  his  predecessors  than  the  knife  which  had  a 
new  handle  and  a  new  blade  with  the  original  implement. 
The  qualification  of  previous  election  as  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  will  have  disappeared,  and  his  constituency  and  the 
area  of  his  jurisdiction  will  have  been  multiplied  twenty¬ 
fold.  Unless  he  is  practically  superseded  in  authority  by 
his  salaried  deputy,  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be  deprived  of 
all  the  positive  and  negative  attributes  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  his  office.  While  he  may  become  formidable 
as  the  nominee  and  perhaps  the  leader  of  a  political  faction, 
he  will  no  longer  be  the  impartial  representative  of  civic 
splendour  and  hospitality.  As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Swift 
he  shared  the  popular  ignorance  of  State  secrets,  as  when 
the  Dean  was  asked,  “  Will  the  Emperor  treat  ?  ”  although, 
as  he  says, 

I  vow  and  swear 

I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor. 

It  has  ever  since  been  his  function  to  entertain  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  guests  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  concern  him¬ 
self  officially  with  domestic  or  foreign  politics.  The  episode 
of  the  election  of  Wilkes  as  Lord  Mayor  was  exceptional 
and  singular.  It  was  during  his  subsequent  tenure  of  the 
lucrative  office  of  Chamberlain  that  he  assured  the  King 
that  he  had  never  been  a  Wilkite.  Demagogues  who  may 
hereafter  be  elected  to  civic  office  will  not  be  so  candid  or 
so  independent.  The  happy  accident  by  which  the  head  of 
a  metropolitan  Corporation  has  become  a  harmless,  orna¬ 
mental,  and  useful  functionary  might  well  have  been  re¬ 
spected  and  cherished.  The  Republican  Government  of 
France  shrinks  from  the  risk,  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
encounters  with  a  light  heart,  of  providing  an  unwieldy 
municipality  with  an  official  chief. 

The  suspended  Bill  must  be  judged  not  only  according 
to  its  actual  terms,  but  with  regard  to  the  additions  which 
it  will  almost  certainly  receive.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  will  be  retained  by  the 
Government,  though  by  a  deliberate  and  significant  anomaly 
the  City  Police  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  As  long  as  the  present  municipal  arrangements 
are  maintained,  the  separate  establishment  of  the  City 
Police  is  intelligible  and  perhaps  advantageous ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  new  Municipality  should  be 
provided  with  a  separate  police  force  of  its  own.  The  result, 
and  perhaps  the  object,  of  an  anomalous  contrivance  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  future  transfer  to  the  Municipality  of 
the  entire  control  of  the  police.  The  forty  or  fifty  members 
who  will  after  redistribution  represent  the  metropolis  will 
urge  on  the  Government  of  the  day  the  grievance  of  being 
deprived  of  the  powers  which  belong  to  ordinary  Corpora¬ 
tions.  As  all  apparently  popular  demands  are  in  modern 
times  ultimately  conceded,  it  is  nearly  certain  that,  if  the 
new  Municipality  is  established,  it  will  obtain  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  police.  In  that  case  a  partisan  body, 
with  perhaps  a  conspicuous  agitator  at  its  head,  will  have 
the  power  both  of  dictating  the  conditions  of  public 
order  and  of  intimidating  Parliament.  Such  assemblages 
as  the  peaceable  meeting  of  last  Monday  week,  or  the 
riotous  meeting  which  destroyed  the  Hyde  Park  railings, 
will  be  tolerated,  repressed,  or  directed  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  majority  of  the  Common  Council  may  determine. 
The  Municipality  may  perhaps  not  in  this  generation  emu¬ 
late  the  usurpations  of  the  Paris  Commune,  but  encroach¬ 
ments  will  become  imminent  when  an  armed  and  disciplined 
force  is  placed  under  the  command  of  a  body  which  will 
represent  a  political  faction. 

The  best  proof  that  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  is  almost  exclusively  political  is  that  the  Radical 
clubs  and  the  paid  or  unpaid  agitators  have  never  disputed 
the  justice  of  the  accusation.  The  Municipal  Reform 
League  is  constituted  or  supported  by  the  parochial 
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Caucuses  and  the  Radical  Clubs,  not  as  an  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  administrative  efficiency,  but  as  a 
machinery  for  increasing  the  power  of  the  numerical 
majority.  The  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  was  assuredly 
not  promoted  or  paid  for  by  ratepayers  or  by  parochial 
reformers.  Thei’e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  election  of 
every  member  of  the  Common  Council  will  turn  on  political 
issues.  The  precedent  of  Birmingham  illustrates  the  in¬ 
tolerance  which  can  be  exercised  by  a  political  faction 
when  it  has  acquired  local  supremacy.  As  in  that  happy 
town,  so  in  the  London  of  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  a  successful  candidate  should  vote  with  the  party  on 
questions  of  legislative  and  Imperial  policy,  if  he  is  to  have 
any  share  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  to  which  he  will 
nevertheless  be  compelled  to  contribute.  The  metropolis 
will  be  governed  by  the  Caucus,  which  will  appoint 
both  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Common  Council.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  managers  will  probably  occupy  a  large  number  of 
seats,  and  they  will  distribute  the  remainder  among  their 
satellites  and  clients.  The  great  increase  in  local  taxation 
which  is  almost  certain  to  result  from  the  proposed  change 
is  not  the  worst  of  its  inevitable  consequences.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  answer  the  arguments  against  the  scheme, 
which  indeed  is  recommended  to  its  supporters  by  other 
considerations  than  those  of  good  municipal  government. 
The  Dresent  House  of  Commons  will  vote  for  any  measure 
which  may  be  proposed  by  the  Government,  and  if  the 
ancient  Government  of  the  City  were  disestablished,  the 
scheme  of  Lord  Derby’s  Commission  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  Companies  would  be  accepted  almost  without  discussion. 


“FROM  THE  BODY  OF  THE  nA.LL.” 

THE  future  historian  of  the  Whig  party — who  we  hope, 
let  it  be  said  in  passing,  will  possess  his  due  share  of 
the  sense  of  humour — may  find  himself  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  collect  the  precise  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  close 
of  the  great  meeting  at  Manchester  in  July  1884.  To  un- 
historic  minds  the  main  point  of  uncertainty  by  which  he 
will  be  perplexed  may  seem  a  trivial  one,  but  not  so  to  a 
philosophic  historian.  He  will  fully  perceive  that  for  the 
purposes  of  that  profoundly  interesting  chapter  in  his  final 
volume,  which  is  to  be  headed  “  Lord  Hartington  :  His 
“  character — Popular  estimate  of  him — His  position  in  the 
“  Second  Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,”  the  exact 
behaviour  of  the  Whig  Minister  on  the  occasion  in  question 
is  not  a  wholly  irrelevant  subject  of  inquiry.  As  an 
assistance  to  “  analysis,”  as  an  indication  of  moral  and 
mental  character,  it  will  be  quite  worth  the  while  of  the 
historian  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  became  of  the 
Secretary  for  War,  or  if  anything  became  of  him  at  the 
moment  when,  the  two  important  speeches  of  the  evening 
having  been  duly  delivered  to  the  audience  in  the  Pomona 
Palace,  Manchester,  a  certain  Mr.  Roby  mounted  the 
platform  from  the  body  of  the  hall  and  proceeded  to  move 
a  resolution  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  one  newspaper  account  the  inquirer  will  read 
that  “before  this  resolution  was  put,  Lord  ITartincton, 
“  whether  by  accident  or  design,  had  retired  from  the  meet- 
“  ing  ” ;  but  on  referring  to  his  file  of  the  Times,  whose 
leaders  on  the  whole  question  he  will  doubtless  have  been 
studying  with  respectful  amazement,  no  record  of  this 
particular  incident  will  be  there  discoverable.  In  this 
journal’s  report  of  the  proceedings,  he  will  merely  find 
mention  of  “  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  II.  J.  Roby  came 
“  on  the  platform”;  but  whether  the  said  pause  was  filled 
not  only  by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Roby’s  “  insupportable  ad- 
“  vance,”  but  also  by  that  of  Lord  Hartington’s  in¬ 
describable  retreat,  the  deponent  Times  sayeth  not.  It 
would  be  interesting,  we  say,  as  a  revelation  of  character  to 
know  exactly  how  this  matter  stood.  History,  that  is, 
would  be  the  better  for  the  additional  piece  of  instruction 
as  to  the  Whig  Marquess’s  view  of  the  precise  limits  of  his 
compact  with  the  anti-Constitution  Radicals ;  but  as  to  the 
fact  and  the  general  nature  of  this  compact,  history,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  will  in  any  case  be  very  fully  informed.  The 
newspapers  of  the  past  sveek  tell  a  moving  tale  of  the  little 
difficulty  which  sprang  up  between  this  Cabinet  of  “  seven 
“  peers  actual  or  expectant  to  six  commoners,”  and  the 
promoter's  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  and  eke  of  the 
sweetly  ingenious  compromise  whereby  it  was  composed. 
The  Ministers,  it  seemed,  had  adopted  a  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance  against  joining  in  an  agitation  to  abolish  the  con- 
stitutioi  al  privileges  of  the  order  to  which  four  out  of  the 


five  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  holders  of  three  other  of 
the  most  important  Cabinet  officers  belong ;  and  it  had  been 
notified  to  the  provincial  leaders  of  the  agitation  that  Lord 
Hartington  could  not  take  part  in  the  Manchester  meeting 
unless  the  scruples  expressed  in  this  ordinance  were  re¬ 
spected.  The  provincial  agitators,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
means  saw  the  fun  of  thus  limiting  their  programme ;  the 
very  suggestion,infact,gaverise  to“  extreme  dissatisfaction,” 
and  for  one  anxious  moment  it  actually  seemed  as  if  Man¬ 
chester  Radicalism  would  have  to  forego  either  the  pleasure 
of  denouncing  the  House  of  Lords,  or  that  of  losing  the 
countenance  of  a  Whig  Minister  who  will  one  day  be  a 
duke.  The  difficulty,  however,  did  not  long  perplex  the  in¬ 
ventive  wire-puller.  How  would  it  be,  he  asked,  if  aris¬ 
tocratic  Whiggery  were  to  protest  decorously  from  the  plat¬ 
form  against  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  while  demo¬ 
cratic  Radicalism  declaimed  “  from  the  body  of  the  hall”against 
the  scandal  of  its  existence.  So  said,  so  done  ;  the  proposed 
distribution  of  parts  was  agreed  to,  apparently  with  much 
relief,  by  Mr.  Bright’s  coy  co-partner  in  the  work  of  agita¬ 
tion  ;  and  Lord  Hartington,  even  if  he  did  not  actually 
retire  from  the  platform  before  “  Roby,  the  terror  of  peers,” 
ascended  it,  was  at  least  enabled  to  ■watch  the  attack  upon 
the  Upper  House  from  a  position  of  “  greater  freedom  and 
“  less  responsibility  ”  than  that  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  occupied. 

The  philosophic  historian,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  these  things  are  an  allegory.  Indeed,  if  he 
happens  to  have  studied  Lord  Hartington’s  political  career 
from  the  year  1880  onwards  with  the  intelligence  which  we 
may  reasonably  attribute  to  him,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  grasp 
the  emblematic  significance  of  the  incident.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Secretary  for  War  has  been  one  con¬ 
tinuous  history  of  protest  against  and  capitulation  to  the 
Robies  of  Radicalism ;  and  the  final  evolution  of  compromise 
has  always  answered  to  the  description  of  a  surrender  of  the 
platform.  To  do  Lord  Hartington  justice,  the  “  resolutions  ” 
of  which  he  has  personally  expressed  approval,  whether 
before  or  since  his  accession  to  office,  have  always  been  of  an 
irreproachable  kind  ;  only  he  has  never  succeeded  in  carrying 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  platform 
upon  which  he  has  habitually  taken  his  stand  ;  only  un¬ 
fortunately  he  has  been  always  elbowed  off  it  whenever  it  has 
suited  his  Radical  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  establish 
themselves  thereon.  Take,  for  instance,  that  famous  plat¬ 
form  around  which  the  deluded  multitude  of  “  moderate 
Liberals”  so  confidingly  thronged  in  1880.  Except  as 
regards  a  doubtful  “  plank  ”  of  foreign  policy  here  and  there, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  this  highly  re¬ 
spectable  structure  to  alarm  the  soberer  members  of  Lord 
Hartington’s  following.  Nothing  could  have  looked  less 
like  the  tribune  of  a  Jacobin  Club.  No  one  would  have 
believed  it  probable  that  from  the  very  platform  of  the 
Liberal  party,  on  which  their  leader  was  posing  with  such 
reassuring  effect,  we  should  within  a  few  years  hear  those 
doctrines  of  confiscatory  Communism,  those  pleas  for  the 
toleration  of  anarchy,  those  arguments  for  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  to  which  we  have  been  treated,  turn  and 
turn  about,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  to  power.  No  worthy  Liberal  of  the  “moderate” 
variety  had  any  prevision  of  what  was  to  come  in  this 
matter.  Never  in  his  most  dyspeptic  dreams  did  he  foresee 
an  Irish  Land  Act  or  a  Kilmainham  Treaty  or  a  Trans¬ 
vaal  surrender.  For  at  that  moment  he  had  eyes  and 
ears  for  nobody  save  the  solid,  steady,  eminently  mode¬ 
rate  politician  who  occupied  the  platform,  and  he  took  no 
account,  alas !  of  the  Radicals  “  in  the  body  of  the  hall.” 
Yet  it  is  these  unnoticed  units,  as  they  then  were,  of  the 
political  assembly  who  have  really  directed  its  proceedings 
almost  ever  since.  It  is  they  who  have  settled  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  put  them  to  the  meeting,  and  declared  them  carried ; 
while  Lord  Hartington’s  admirable  expositions  of  moderate 
Liberal  principles  remain  expositions  alone.  And  what 
makes  the  situation  more  irritating  to  his  disillusionized 
admirers  is  that  he  not  only  does  not  retire  from  the  plat¬ 
form  altogether,  but  does  not  even  consent  to  efface  himself 
permanently  among  the  Radical  intruders,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  any  future  disappointment.  There  are  seasons, 
brief  in  duration  indeed,  but  busy  with  mischief,  when 
Lord  Hartington  is  as  much  to  the  fore  as  he  was  in  1880. 
One  such  season  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  the 
ever  hopeful  Whig  Minister,  having  again  obtained  tempo¬ 
rary  possession  of  the  platform,  became  himself  apparently 
possessed  with  the  belief  that  he  wouldbe  allowed  to  hold  it  un¬ 
disturbed.  These  were  the  days  when  we  used  to  hear  from  him 
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that  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  increasing  the  voting 
power  of  a  country  which  is  exerting  three  fourths  of  what 
it  possesses  at  present  to  obtain  its  separation  from  the 
Empire.  This,  of  course,  was  a  most  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  very  full  of  comfort — at  the  time ;  but  unfortunately, 
instead  of  being  “  more  largely  expressed  ”  in  Lord 
IIartington’s  subsequent  homilies  of  justification,  it  was 
dropped  altogether.  The  “  Mr.  Roby  ”  of  the  Cabinet — the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — quietly  ascended  the 
platform  at  the  proper  time ;  and  Lord  TIartington  as 
quietly  proceeded  to  “  take  a  back  seat.”  He  took  a  back 
seat  then  as  he  had  taken  it  before  on  Irish  legislative  and 
executive  policy,  as  he  took  it  the  other  day  at  the 
Manchester  agitation,  and  as  he  would  take  it  to-morrow  if 
the  Radical  element  in  the  Cabinet  gave  some  new  and 
yet  more  startling  proofs  of  its  ascendency.  The  moderate 
Liberal,  indeed — that  political  young  man  from  the  country, 
the  perpetual  victim  yet  perennial  dupe  of  the  confidence- 
trick —  must  have  begun  to  see  through  this  particular 
deception  already.  He  must  know  now  that  he  can  count 
upon  Lord  Hartington  not  to  save  the  State,. but  merely 
to  take  care  that  plain  Whig  principles  and  pretty  Whig 
proprieties  are  sufficiently  respected  in  its  destruction. 
Lord  Hartington,  in  short,  can  give  him  no  other  assurance 
than  that,  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  overthrown,  it  shall 
not  be  by  any  of  the  original  occupants  of  the  platform, 
but  by  some  enterprising  gentleman  who  has  ascended  it 
“  from  the  body  of  the  hall.” 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

npiME,  it  has  been  cynically  said,  is  only  the  great  re- 
-JL  conciler  of  differences  because  he  confuses  people’s 
recollections  as  to  the  exact  points  in  dispute.  In  matters 
of  legislation  this  is  certainly  to  a  great  extent  true  ;  and  it 
goes  some  way  to  account  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
political  adversaries  in  this  country  discuss  the  subsequent 
operation  of  laws  which  were  enacted  amid  the  bitterest 
Parliamentary  strife.  Last  Thursday  night’s  debate  on  the 
working  of  the  Land  Act  was  a  case  in  point.  It  was  a 
discussion  in  which  some  eight  or  ten  Parnellites  took  part, 
and  in  which  the  views  of  the  Irish  landlords  found  at  least 
two  representatives ;  yet,  except  that  Mr.  Sullivan  acci¬ 
dentally  described  the  landlords  in  Ireland  as  “  convicted 
“  thieves,”  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  complained  Colonel 
Eing-Harman,  “  to  the  bench  on  which  I  sit,”  and  except 
also  for  the  Colonel’s  prompt  reply  that  “the  convicted 
“  associates  of  murderers  were  now  sitting  not  very  far 
“  from  him,”  the  debate  went  off  with  perfect  smooth¬ 
ness.  The  working  of  the  Land  Act  was  criticized  both 
from  the  landlord’s  and  the  tenant’s  point  of  view  in  a 
spirit  which  would  be  entirely  commendable  if  we  were 
not  unfortunately  compelled  to  attribute  it  in  a  great 
measure  to  mental  limitations  rather  than  moral  virtue. 
It  is  simply  due  to  the  lapse  of  three  years  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  to  the  natural  force  of  associations 
connected  with  the  contents  of  a  Statute-book,  that  we  now 
find  the  House  of  Commons  gravely  debating  the  operation 
and  effects  of  that  famous  measure,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it 
were  a  real  Act  of  Parliament  like  another,  and  not  the 
mere  record  of  a  bargain  between  an  intimidated  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  intimidators.  The  result  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  last  Thursday  was  to  infuse  a  certain  naivete 
into  the  observations  even  of  Conservative  commentators ; 
as  it  did,  for  instance,  into  the  remark  of  Mr.  Gibson  that, 
since  the  Act  had  been  placed  on  the  Statute-book,  it  was 
entitled  to  be  regarded  fairly  and  reasonably  by  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  be  administered 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  administration  im¬ 
partially,  temperately,  and  fairly,  not  for  the  interest  of  one 
class,  but  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  classes  concerned. 
The  endeavour  to  administer  this  or  any  other  law,  in  the 
spirit  which  Mr.  Gibson  thus  advocates,  must  of  course 
command  the  sympathy  of  every  good  citizen  ;  the  pity  is 
that  the  feat  recommended  to  the  administrators  of  the 
Land  Act  should  be  impossible.  Judicial  machinery  is  not 
so  elastic,  nor  indeed  are  the  powders  of  Parliamentary 
draftsmanship  so  commanding,  as  to  enable  an  Act  which 
was  assuredly  passed  in  order  to  benefit  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another  to  be  administered  “  for  the  legitimate 
“  interest  of  all  classes  concerned.”  The  utmost  which  can 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  sufferers 
is  to  break  the  implied  contract  of  the  Government  with 
those  who  were  promised  the  benefit.  You  cannot  now 


remove  the  Irish  tenant’s  hand  from  his  landlord’s  pocket,  or 
even  reduce  the  amount  which  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  out, 
without  causing  a  common  and  equivalent  hardship  alike  to 
the  landlords,  who  have  already  been  subjected  by  their 
tenants,  and  to  the  tenants,  who  will  hereafter  subject  their 
landlords,  to  this  same  operation. 

So  plain  a  statement  of  the  case  as  this  might  possibly 
shock  the  susceptibilities  of  Parliamentary  etiquette ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  “  taken  as  ad- 
“  mitted  ”  the  other  night,  it  would  have  much  shortened 
and  vastly  simplified  the  debate.  We  can  even  indeed 
conceive  it  as  supplying  a  formula  of  reconciliation  between 
the  Parnellite  and  the  official  view  of  the  Act.  When  the  Irish 
party  universally  complained  that,  whereas  rents  were  being 
reduced  two  years  ago  by  25  per  cent.,  the  average  reduction 
has  now  fallen  to  something  like  one-fifth  of  that  percentage, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  con¬ 
descend  to  the  conventional  answer  that  “  of  course  it  was 
“  the  worst  cases  which  came  first  into  the  courts.”  Not 
to  be  compelled  to  make  this  reply  would,  we  are  sure,  be  a 
relief  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  inasmuch  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  that,  along  with  a  certain  percentage  of 
“  worst  cases  ”  in  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  there  was  an  indefinitely  greater  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland  suffered  the  heaviest 
reductions  of  the  lightest  rents.  It  would,  we  say,  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  relief  to  Mr.  Trevelyan — as  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  advantage  to  Parliamentary  discussion — if 
he  were  able  frankly  to  approach  the  admirably  simple 
position  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  it  is  because  “  comparative 
“  quietude  ”  has  been  established  in  Ireland  that  “  the 
“  reductions  in  the  rack  rents  of  the  oppressed  tenantry 
“  are  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  cannot  assent  to  this  view,  because 
it  would  not  only  disarm  his  critics  on  the  Irish  benches, 
but  would  bring  him  into  line  with  every  observer  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland  who  is  not  a  mere  political  par¬ 
tisan.  Nay,  even  partisans  of  the  brutally  candid  order 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  amid  the  outcry  against  the  first  mon¬ 
strously  indiscriminate  cuttings  and  carvings  of  the  Irish 
landlords’  property,  that  it  was  what  the  Land  Commissioners 
“  were  sent  to  do  ” ;  and  that  they  would  have,  in  fact, 
“  disappointed  their  backers  ”  if  they  had  done  anything 
else.  The  same  candid  critics  would  probably  have  agreed 
at  the  time  that  the  Commissioners,  merely  as  benevolent 
men,  would  not  confiscate  more  of  the  landlords’  property 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  quiet  the  tenants,  and  that 
when  the  tenants  were  quieted  they  would  begin  to  reduce 
their  deductions.  Whether  the  mysterious  “  instructions  ” 
to  the  Sub-Commissioners  provided  expressly  for  this  is,  of 
course,  unknown ;  but  that  this  is  what  has  in  fact 
happened,  and  is  happening,  must  be  plain  to  every  intelli¬ 
gent  man. 


CAMPING  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

EACH  year  as  the  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
at  Wimbledon  reaches  its  close,  those  interested  in  the  more 
recent  development  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  the  development 
in  the  direction  of  stricter  application  to  military  duties,  must 
ask  themselves  how  fill-  the  Association  has  succeeded  in  seiz¬ 
ing  this  newer  spirit,  or  has  met  the  wish  which  everywhere 
the  force  shows  for  more  and  more  practical  training  and  in¬ 
struction.  Do  the  regulations  and  the  prizes,  in  so  far  as  the 
Council  can  control  them,  tend  to  useful  shooting  or  to  fancy 
shooting?  We  are  much  afraid  that  the  direct  effect  is  in 
most  cases  of  little  practical  value.  It  is  clear  that,  theoretic¬ 
ally  at  least,  the  Association  exists  for  the  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging,  as  far  as  it  can,  every  Volunteer  to  learn  how  to  use 
his  rifle  in  the  field  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  method 
by  which  this  object  is  supposed  to  be  secured  is  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated,  and  far  from  obvious.  For,  even  assuming  that  the 
Queen’s  Prizeman  would  be  especially  useful  in  the  day  of  battle, 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  existence  of  the  Queen’s  Prize 
raises  the  general  level  of  shooting  in  the  ranks.  It  is  good  of 
course  that  the  highest  merit  should  have  a  high  reward,  even  if 
that  merit  is  not  of  a  very  practical  kind.  There  are  a  few  men 
in  every  corps  who  aspire  to  shoot  for  the  Queen's  Prize,  but 
those  outside  this  circle  are  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  competition  as  far  as  their  shooting  is  concerned.  If 
they  work  at  their  shooting  at  all,  it  is  because  they  have 
a  natural  taste  for  this  branch  of  their  work,  or  because  they 
are  influenced  by  their  company  officers.  Even  the  battalion 
and  company  prizes  in  most  regiments  induce  comparatively  few 
men  to  practice  at  the  targets.  We  seem  to  have,  then,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  faults  to  find  with  the  present  arrangements.  Firstly,  the 
competitions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  real  requirements  of  the  Volunteer  service ;  and,  secondly. 
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they  only  affect  directly  what  may  he  called  the  ring  of  “crack” 
shots.  These  exceptions  are  too  few  to  produce  much  effect,  and 
even  they  can  from  the  nature  of  the  case  produce  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  average  man  in  the  ranks.  It  would  not  he 
difficult  to  frame  competitions  which  would  entirely  overcome 
these  defects  in  the  present  system ;  some  few,  as  we  have 
said  already,  do  so.  Nor  would  it  he  difficult  to  make  the 
desire  to  win  Wimbledon  prizes  reach  a  lower  stratum  than 
at  present— in  fact,  to  affect  the  whole  force.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  prize  were  offered  for  a  company  advancing  and 
retiring  in  attack  formation  between  the  ranges  of  goo  yards 
and  2 co  yards,  firing  at  targets  shaped  and  placed  so  as  best  to 
imitate  a  defending  force,  we  should  have  a  more  useful  com¬ 
petition.  It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  the  smartness  of  the 
drill  should  combine  with  the  hits  on  the  targets  to  win  the  prize. 
The  condition,  of  course,  should  he  essential  that  each  company 
should  remain  unmixed  with  outside  men,  that  about  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  enrolled  strength  should  he  present,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  only  should  be  in  command. 
We  should  thus  have  many  corps  holding  internal  competitions 
in  order  to  determine  which  company  should  have  the  honour 
of  representing  them ;  we  should  have  the  company  esprit  de 
corps,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  acting  in  a  Volunteer 
regiment,  called  out.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  practical 
shooting  of  the  hulk  of  the  men  would  he  improved,  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  could  depend  hut  slightly  on  the  presence  of  seven  or  eight 
marksmen. 

It  must  not  he  imagined,  however,  that  the  Wimbledon  meeting 
is  altogether  useless,  even  if  it  fails  to  obtain  what  we  must  regard 
as  the  chief  result  to  he  required  from  it.  The  Volunteer  move¬ 
ment  depends  for  its  success  to  a  great  extent  upon  considerations 
that  are  by  no  means  military.  J ust  as  the  regular  army  gains  in 
popularity  by  brilliant  uniforms,  stirring  music,  splendid  parades, 
and,  above  all,  the  traditions  of  regimental  connexion  with  past 
victories;  so  the  Volunteer  force  gains  by  those  pleasant  festivi¬ 
ties,  the  signs  of  that  good  fellowship  which  is  one  of  their  chief 
characteristics.  During  the  fortnight  on  the  common  these  reach 
their  height,  and  are  marred  only  by  the  London  mob  which  pours 
in  through  the  gates  after  gun-fire.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  recruits  are  attracted  yearly  to  some  regiments 
by  these  exhibitions  of  cheerful  and  harmless  conviviality,  and 
join  to  repent  only  that  they  never  did  so  before.  Everything, 
too,  is  arranged  so  that  a  pleasant  glory  shall  be  shed  around 
the  successful  shooting  men.  The  special  artists  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers  are  there  to  take  off  a  group  here  and  there  with 
the  pencil.  From  the  double-lined  pavilion  of  the  luxurious 
members  to  the  humbler  bell-tent  shared  amongst  three  or  four 
privates,  there  is  feasting  and  fun  of  an  innocent  kind.  The  Queen’s 
Prizeman,  no  doubt,  laments  for  a  time  his  good  fortune  when 
carried  from  camp  to  camp,  shoulder  high,  and  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life  the  whole  afternoon,  to  the  strains  of  the  “Conquer¬ 
ing  Hero,”  he  has  to  end  up  his  day  with  what  is  probably  the 
first  public  speech  of  his  career.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  all 
this  is  very  pleasant,  and,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  certain  use.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  does  give  an  unbusinesslike  appearance  to  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  and  it  is  not  a  military  camp.  The  machinery  for  keep¬ 
ing  order  in  some  portions  of  it,  notably  those  portions  which  are 
not  separate  regimental  units,  is  not  quite  sufficient.  And  although 
some  recent  accounts  that  have  appeared  are  utterly  exaggerated, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  noise  after  “  lights  out  ”  is  made,  and  is 
sufficient  to  keep  away  some  good  shooting  men  who  depend  upon 
sound  sleep  for  the  calmness  of  their  nerves  next  day.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the  forces  that  have  in  recent  years  raised 
themselves  up  against  the  meeting  being  held  at  Wimbledon  will 
be  able  to  prevail.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  through  them  to  the  public,  if  the  ranges  there 
were  to  be  closed.  The  reforms  we  advocate  are  easy  to  carry  out. 
If  the  Council  will  hut  move  with  the  requirements  of  the  force 
both  in  the  direction  of  practical  shooting  and  stricter  order,  the 
National  Rifle  Association  will  continue  to  do  as  much  good  in 
the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


SOUTH  ITALIAN  SUPERSTITION. 

NO  one  is  more  communicative  or  more  reserved  than  the  South 
Italian.  He  will  talk  freely  to  anybody  about  his  personal 
history,  his  emotions,  his  domestic  difficulties  ;  indeed,  on  almost 
any  subject  on  which  an  Englishman  keeps  silence  ;  but  he  is 
reticent  where  the  Englishman  is  inclined  to  be  loquacious.  You 
must  have  gained  his  confidence  before  he  will  reveal  to  you  his 
real  opinion  on  any  matter  of  importance,  and  he  is  never  so  care¬ 
fully  guarded  as  when  a  question  relating  either  to  religion  or 
occult  influences  is  introduced.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
men  of  the  lower  classes  when  they  are  brought  into  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  great  misconceptions.  A 
traveller  cannot  conceive  tbat  the  boatman  or  peasant  guide  who 
has  just  been  dilating  with  incredible  frankness  on  the  passion 
he  felt  for  his  wife  before  marriage,  and  the  disappointment 
she  has  proved  to  him  since,  will  prevaricate,  and  even  lie, 
when  he  is  questioned  with  respect  to  his  faith  in  charms  and 
omens ;  still  less  can  he  believe  that  he  will  distinctly  deny 
the  religious  convictions  he  firmly  holds.  So  the  inquirer  re¬ 
turns  home  to  report  that  the  Italian  poor  are  entirely  unima¬ 
ginative  as  far  as  their  spiritual  life  is  concerned;  that  they 


are  Catholics  only  in  name;  and  that  they  have  not  even  tho 
conception  of  a  ghost.  The  truth  is  that  the  first  impulse  of  a 
Neapolitan  is  to  be  insincere  when  he  is  asked  about  such  matters. 
He  is  diplomatist  enough  to  avoid  a  discussion  with  a  person  from 
whom  he  expects  a  gratuity,  and  to  be  ready  to  back  up  for  a 
moment  any  opinion  that  lie  thinks  vou  hold.  He  has  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  converse  about  matters  that  are  sacred  to  him,  and  a 
strong  aversion  to  appearing  ridiculous.  He  knows  that  most  of 
his  middle-class  fellow-countrymen  profess  to  be  rationalists,  and 
that  but  few  of  the  foreign  visitors  whom  he  serves  belong  to  his 
Church.  He  acknowledges  their  mental  superiority  ;  but  this 
does  not  induce  him,  as  it  does  the  German,  to  submit  to  their 
leadership  ;  and  so  he  prefers  joining  in  a  laugh  to  engaging  in  an 
argument  in  which  he  would  be  sure  to  be  worsted  without  being 
convinced.  It  is  only  after  a  long  familiarity  that  the  veil  of 
reserve  begins  to  be  lifted,  and  even  then  it  will  fall  again  at  the 
slightest  expression  of  incredulity. 

To  the  curious  in  such  matters,  however,  the  time  and  patience 
expended  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Lazzaroni  will  seem  to 
be  amply  repaid.  A  great  deal  of  genuine  superstition  lies  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  exterior  of  English  common  sense  and  German 
scepticism,  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  belief  in  certain 
charms,  omens,  and  apparitions  may  be  vital  enough,  but  it  is 
confined  to  single  cases,  and  exercises  but  little  influence  on  the 
general  course  of  life.  Even  in  the  distant  villages  of  East 
Prussia,  where  the  peasants  are  firmly  persuaded  that  his  Satanic 
Majesty  still  walks  the  earth  in  a  visible  form,  aud  that  all  tho 
Freemasons  have  pledged  their  souls  to  him,  such  appearances  are 
supposed  to  be  rare  except  at  the  great  festivals  of  tiie  Order.  The 
villager  does  not  look  forward  to  a  visit  of  the  kind  as  among  the 
probable  incidents  of  the  day,  nor  does  he  make  any  provision 
against  it,  though  he  is  apt  to  view  a  club-footed  stranger  with 
more  curiosity  than  confidence.  It  is  quite  different  with  the 
husbandmen  and  fishermen  of  Southern  Italy.  Their  life  is  circled 
round  with  mystery.  Supernatural  influences  work  upon  it  not 
only  sporadically  but  continually.  The  power  of  saint  and  demon,, 
of  prayers  and  curses,  of  charm  and  counter  charm,  is  to  them  a 
matter  not  only  of  abstract  belief,  but  of  personal  experience,  a 
power  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  their  plans  and  avoca¬ 
tions  : — 

Thame  liuks  to  freits,  my  master  dcir, 

Then  freits  vvil  follow  thame. 

And  so  in  Southern  Italy  the  most  prosaic  have  some  incident  to 
tell  which  they  think  it  impossible  to  explain  on  natural  grounds, 
while  the  more  imaginative  seem  to  regard  the  real  world  as  a 
mere  field  for  the  display  of  spiritual  influences.  They  are  not 
content  with  the  obvious  causes  of  any  piece  of  good  or  bad 
fortune,  but  endeavour  to  discover  the  occult  force  that  has  set 
those  causes  in  motion  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  their  own 
individual  lives.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  more 
surprise  is  felt  in  Naples  at  the  fact  that  so  many  crises  pass  with¬ 
out  any  miraculous  interposition  than  would  be  caused  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  indisputable  miracle. 

Thus  the  student  lias  here  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
mental  conditions  under  which  charms  and  myths  are  produced. 
In  other  places  they  are  a3  dead  as  the  dried  flowers  in  a  botanist's 
collection ;  here  they  bud,  grow,  flourish,  and  decay  from  year 
to  year,  almost  from  month  to  month.  The  story  of  which  a 
whole  village  is  talking  in  June  will  be  almost  forgotten  by 
November,  not  because  it  has  been  discredited,  but  simply  because 
it  has  lost  its  novelty.  Supernatural  events  are  too  common  fer¬ 
tile  memory  of  them  to  be  treasured  as  a  rarity ;  they  sink  into- 
oblivion  like  the  incidents  of  last  year’s  christening.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  reason  why  tales  of  this  kind  are  wanting  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  the  charm  which  some  Northern  stories  possess. 
They  have  not  been  carefully  repeated  and  unconsciously  modified 
by  generations  of  story-tellers.  Some  of  them  are  simply  grotesque, 
and  possess  no  poetical  value  whatever.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
one. 

Two  boats  belonging  to  Mergellina  were  fishing  in  company  when 
a  dolphin  got  entangled  in  their  nets.  The  men  did  their  best  to 
release  it  and  drive  it  away,  but  in  vain ;  it  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  destroying  their  property.  At  last  one  of  them  ex¬ 
claimed,  “The  Devil  take  the  nets!”  “That  is  just  what  I  have 
come  to  do,  and  you  too,”  replied  the  dolphin  in  a  human  voice, 
lifting  its  black  head  out  of  the  water.  The  men  of  the  boat  in 
their  terror  left  their  nets  and  returned  home  with  the  greatest 
speed,  but  the  unfortunate  fishermau  who  had  been  addressed 
had  barely  time  to  confess  and  receive  the  Sacraments  before  his 
death.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  three  fishermen  in  Mergel¬ 
lina  who  had  heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  boats.  We  leave  it  to  members  of  the  Psychical 
Society  to  say  whether  this  is  not  evidence  sufficient  to  demand  an 
investigation,  and  to  our  readers  to  decide  whether  they  would 
believe  the  tale  even  if  it  were  attested  by  three  hundred  irre¬ 
proachable  witnesses.  Among  the  fishermen  no  one  seemed  to 
entertain  any  doubt  of  its  truth. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  story  is  perhaps  the  slur  it  casts 
upon  the  character  of  the  dolphins,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  objects  of 
far  less  aversion  than  the  injury  they  frequently  do  to  the  nets 
would  excuse.  Indeed,  they  are  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  half 
pitying  respect,  for  they  are  generally  understood  to  be  angels  who 
were  cast  out  of  Heaven  and  doomed  to  do  penance  in  the  waters 
until  the  J udgment  Day  for  some  sin  which  nobody  seems  able  to 
explaiu,  though  it  was  certainly  less  than  that  of  Satan.  The 
coccudrillo  is  a  far  more  perverse  and  iniquitous  creature,  though 
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it,  too,  must  bo  supposed  to  Lave  a  living  soul,  as  when  it  is 
killed  without  the  proper  ceremonies  it  produces  a  ghost  which 
will  haunt  a  ruin  for  centuries.  But  then  the  coccodrillo  of 
popular  fancy  is  not  the  crocodile  of  the  naturalists,  but  a  far 
more  terrible  and,  let  us  hope,  entirely  fabulous  animal.  The 
tyrants  of  old  days  whose  palaces  overlooked  the  sea  used  to 
keep  it  as  a  pet  in  a  great  dungeon  to  which  the  waves  had  free 
access,  and  feed  it  with  their  living  enemies.  Queen  Giovanna 
had  one.  She  was  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  had  crowds  of 
lovers  to  whom  she  could  be  gracious  enough  while  the  fancy 
lasted.  When  it  had  passed,  she  assumed  her  most  winning 
smile,  took  her  old  seat  by  the  window,  and  bade  her  servants 
withdraw  the  bolts.  Then  the  lover  was  admitted,  and  as  he 
sprang  forward  to  embrace  her,  the  trapdoor  gave  way  beneath 
bis  feet,  and  he  was  plunged  into  the  sea-den  below.  On  such 
days  the  coccodrillo  had  a  good  lunch,  the  Queen's  spirits  were  high, 
and  her  eyes  would  brighten  and  her  feet  would  quicken  as  she 
danced  with  her  new  lover  over  the  trapdoor  which  she  knew 
would  soon  open  to  receive  him. 

In  the  mountains  and  on  those  parts  of  the  coasts  where  the 
rocks  are  perforated  by  large  nDd  forbidding  caves,  the  coccodrillo 
used  also  to  abound,  but  here  he  assumed  quite  a  different  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  furnished  with  wings  and  blew  flames  of  fire 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  whenever  his  anger  was  excited  in 
the  orthodox  dragon  fashion.  One  lived  in  a  cavern  that  now  opens 
on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Amalfi,  in  which  the  ruins  of  a 
little  chapel  may  still  be  seen.  Everybody  in  that  district  knows 
that  it  was  slain  by  a  knight,  but  all  the  details  of  the  combat  and 
the  whole  personal  history  of  the  conqueror  seem  to  be  entirely 
forgotten,  and  so  a  popular  romance  has  probably  been  lost.  For 
popular  romance  still  lives  in  the  South  as  every  reader  of  Miss 
Gonzenbach’s  Sicilienisehe  Miirchen  will  confess.  These  narratives 
are  told  as  mere  stories,  and  do  not  command  an  implicit  belief. 
They  a-re  fairy  tales,  in  which  the  saints  generally  play  the  part  of 
the  good  fairies,  and  St.  Joseph  in  particular  is  remarkable  for  the 
resource  he  displays  in  providing  those  whom  he  favours  with 
lovely  princesses  and  wealthy  kingdoms. 

These  romances,  however,  as  they  are  generally  considered  ficti¬ 
tious,  hardly  fall  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  legends  of  the  saints  which  have  never  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  are  accepted  without  question.  Most 
of  these  seem  simply  grotesque  to  the  Northern  Protestant,  however 
wide  his  sympathies  and  his  tolerance  may  be ;  but  in  some  there 
is  a  touch  of  human  pathos.  The  fishermen  of  Mergellina  firmly 
believe  the  following.  Two  little  Neapolitan  children  were  left 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  Their  parents  were  dead,  and  they  had 
do  other  relations  ;  so  they  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  till 
they  were  weary,  and  then  turned  into  a  church  to  rest.  There 
they  found  an  image  of  St.  Anne,  and  because  she  looked  so  kind 
and  motherly,  the  children  asked  her  to  take  care  of  them,  and  sat 
down  at  her  feet  and  waited  till  the  church  was  shut  for  the  night. 
After  that  they  wandered  away  disconsolately,  till  they  found  a 
lonely  corner  where  they  could  sleep  ;  but  they  had  hardly  lain 
down  when  St.  Anne  appeared  to  them.  She  gave  them  bread  to 
eat,  took  off  her  own  beautiful  cloak  and  wrapped  them  in  it,  and 
told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  for  she  would  protect  them.  Every 
morning  the  children  went  to  the  church  to  thank  the  kind  lady 
whose  name  they  did  not  know,  and  every  evening  she  came  to 
comfort  them.  So  things  went  on  for  many  months,  till  winter 
was  drawing  near ;  and  then  one  night  she  took  them  by  the  hand, 
and  led  them  to  a  convent  that  was  ruled  by  a  good  abbess,  and 
recommended  them  to  her  care. 

Of  the  evil  spirits  to  whose  tricks  and  outrages  the  Neapolitan 
is  exposed,  the  monacelli  are  the  most  common.  At  times  they 
seem  to  delight  in  vexatious  antics,  but  they  can  assume  frightful 
forms  and  commit  hideous  crimes.  The  belief  in  their  existence  is 
universal  among  the  Lazzaroni,  and  the  man  who  will  make  a 
jest  of  them  among  foreigners  in  the  sunshine  trembles  before 
them  in  the  darkness.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  any  trust¬ 
worthy  information  about  them,  as  they  are  believed  to  conceive 
an  implacable  enmity  for  any  one  who  tells  the  truth  concerning 
them.  The  lamp  that  burns  before  the  picture  of  a  saint  in  every 
bedroom  had  of  course  a  very  different  origin;  but  it  is  now 
perhaps  chiefly  valued  from  the  fact  that,  wherever  a  ray  of  the 
sacred  light  falls,  the  monacelli  dare  not  enter  or  remain. 

This  sketch  is  necessarily  imperfect.  We  have  left  ourselves  no 
space  to  speak  of  dreams  and  omens,  of  sorcery,  and  of  the  evil 
spirits  that  keep  a  constant  watch  over  buried  treasure,  though  all 
of  these  exercise  a  strong  influence  over  the  popular  imagination. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  the  Neapolitan  sup¬ 
poses  his  own  little  life  to  be  constantly  affected  by  the  action  of 
supernatural  agencies.  This  conviction  covers  all  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  determines  many  of  his  actions.  Shrewd  as  lie  is 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  there  is  a  region  in  which  he 
feels  his  shrewdness  is  of  no  avail.  He  is  light-hearted  enough  to 
forget,  he  is  passionate  enough  to  dare,  for  a  moment  the  awful 
unseen  powers  by  which  he  is  surrounded;  but  when  calm  he 
knows  that  the  monacelli  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  that  an 
evil  spell  may  fall  upon  him  at  any  moment,  and  also  that  the 
Church’s  doors  are  open  and  that  the  saints  are  always  ready  to 
protect  him. 


THE  RECTOR  OF  LINCOLN. 

IT  may  be  said  with  deliberation,  and  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  from  any  competent  authority,  that  in  Mr.  Mark  Pattison 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  lost  by  "far  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  resident  members.  To  prove  this  proposition  it  is  indeed  neces- 
sarv  to  assign  the  correct  and  not  the  vulgar  meaning  to  the  term 
distinction.  Mr.  Pattison  never  sought,  indeed  he  deliberately 
eschewed,  any  and  every  kind  of  notoriety.  He  did  not  interfere 
much — latterly  he  hardly  interfered  at  all,  in  academical  matters. 
He  laid  himself  out  in  no  way  for  the  position,  open  to  almost 
any  College  head  or  active  tutor,  of  procuring  recruits  for  this 
or  that  political  party  from  among  undergraduates  or  young 
graduates  of  mark  and  promise.  His  friends,  of  whom  he  had 
many,  were  much  attached  to  him  in  a  certain  fashion,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  knew  him  best  liked  him 
best  ;  but  he  was  anything  but  generally  affable,  and  he  could 
make  himself  on  occasion,  and  sometimes  without  very  obvious 
occasion,  curiously  unpleasant.  Although  he  had  a  certain  re¬ 
putation  for  the  driest  of  all  possible  humour,  the  stories  of 
which  he  was  the  hero  in  that  vast  floating  mass  of  Univer¬ 
sity  gossip,  only  a  small  part  of  which  ever  gets  itself  written 
down,  were  not  of  a  character  to  appeal  to  the  general.  They 
required  in  order  to  their  appreciation  some  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  circumstances  to  begin  with, 
and,  to  follow,  a  taste  for  a  rather  tragic  and  eccentric  kind  of 
irony.  He  did  not  write  very  much,  and  of  what  he  did  write 
a  considerable  part  was  never  published  with  his  name.  He  had 
the  evil  luck  during  his  lifetime  to  find  himself  identified  by 
busybodies  and  ill-natured  persons  with  the  heroes  of  two  different 
novels,  both  of  whom  cut  an  anything  but  agreeable  or  heroic 
figure  in  these  fictions,  and  neither  of  whom — it  is  fair  to  say — 
presented  anything  but  the  most  distant  traits  of  resemblance  to 
liis  character.  The  schemes  of  University  reform  with  which  hi3 
name  was  associated  by  University  reformers  were,  to  speak  the 
truth,  neither  very  wise  nor  very  practicable  schemes.  Closely 
connected  at  different  times  with  the  most  important  and  the 
most  diametrically  opposed  theological  movements  of  the  century, 
he  was  unable  to  keep  in  union  with  either  of  them.  That, 
after  being  a  close  follower  of  Cardinal  Newman,  he  left  the 
Tractarian  party  altogether  is  well  known ;  and  the  dramatic 
legend  which  assigns  his  first  parting  with  it  to  accident  was 
repeated  two  days  ago  in  the  columns  of  the  Times.  But  the 
author  of  the  obituary  notice  in  that  paper  was  no  doubt  per¬ 
fectly  right  in  thinking  that  if  the  omnibus-driver  had  kept 
his  appointment,  and  Mr.  Pattison  had  followed  his  leader,  it 
would  not  have  been  for  long.  “  He  is  not  of  those  who 
tarry  in  Armida’s  garden,”  was  said  of  a  temporary  sojourner 
at  Edgbaston  in  the  generation  subsequent  to  Mr.  Pattison’s ;  it 
might  have  been  said  of  himself.  But,  unless  rumour  lies  beyond 
her  wont,  Mr.  Pattison  was  little  better  satisfied  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  his  association  in  Essays  and  Revieios  than  he  was  with 
the  Tractarians  and  his  connection  with  them.  “  The  Church  never 
forgives,”  ho  has  said  on  the  last  page  but  one  of  his  last  book  of  any 
substantive  character,  the  “  Milton  ”  of  the  Men  of  Letters  series  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  a  certain  personal  tone  in  the  remark, 
especially  as  the  essay  which  he  contributed  was  the  most  colour¬ 
less  in  the  book,  and,  had  it  appeared  by  itself,  would  certainly  not 
have  been  deemed  unorthodox. 

This  list  of  characteristics,  though  it  may  be  said  of  itself 
to  indicate  a  character  not  ordinary,  might  be  thought  unlikely 
to  secure  to  the  person  of  whom  it  could  be  made  out  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  to  him  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  article ;  but  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  who  ever  knew  Mr.  Pattison,  and  not 
easily  possible  for  any  one  who  has  read  any  of  his  work,  to  avoid 
recognizing  in  him  that  rare  union  of  scholarship  and  thought 
which  constitutes  the  best  type  of  academical  man.  lie  was  not 
at  his  best  when  he  tried  to  be  popular,  and  the  “  Milton  ”  above 
referred  to  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  judge  him  by.  His  more 
intimate  friends,  indeed,  would  probably  deny  that  he  could  be 
judged  at  all  by  his  printed  and  published  work  ;  but  there  is 
always  something  illegitimate  in  this  not  unfrequently  urged  claim. 
A  man  of  power  never  fails  to  communicate  the  impression  of 
that  power  to  others  (at  least  capable  others)  when  he  takes 
pen  in  hand ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  he  is 
never  driven  to  take  his  pen  and  to  write  against  time.  Received 
early  into  the  serene  temples  of  the  wise  (or  at  least  where  tho 
wise  ought  to  be),  Mr.  Pattison  never  wrote  except  to  please 
himself — a  critic  not  too  easy  to  please.  His  principal  work 
must,  of  course,  always  be  the  Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon;  but  in 
many  scattered  lectures  and  essays,  contributed  in  his  middle 
life  anonymously,  in  his  later  days  (when  the  fashion  of  sign¬ 
ing  such  things  had  come  in)  not  seldom  with  his  name,  he 
showed  his  idiosyncrasy  even  more  clearly  and  better.  The 
key-note  of  that  idiosyncrasy  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a 
curious  remark  of  his  made  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  comparative  merit  of  Pascal's  I’rovinciales  and 
Fensdes ;  and  Mr.  Pattison,  bolding  that  the  former  had  lost 
their  interest  and  the  latter  had  kept  it,  drew  the  conclusion 
that  “  mere  style  cannot  confer  immortality  on  any  book  with¬ 
out  reference  to  its  contents.”  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
need  not  here  be  discussed  ;  but,  true  or  false,  it  almost  explains, 
and  certainly  illustrates,  the  career  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  It 
has  sometimes  puzzled  outsiders  why  a  man  who  apparently  loved 
learning  and  scholarship  first  of  all,  and  for  their  own  sakes, 
|  should  have  found  himself  deeply  engaged  in  two  incongruous  and 
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almost  fanatical  movements,  in  both  of  which  something  quite 
different  from  mere  learning  and  scholarship  was  at  stake.  And 
it  puzzled  others  why  a  man  with  such  apparently  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  pursuing  his  favourite  pursuits  should  manifest  in 
conversation,  in  writing,  and  still  more  in  that  general  attitude 
and  air  which  stamp  every  man,  save  only  fools,  so  deeply,  and 
which  are  so  difficult  to  define — a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction, 
disappointment,  and,  so  to  speak,  disgust.  The  two  difficulties 
pretty  obviously  explained  each  other.  The  maladie  da  siecle  in 
its  religious  form  had  a  strong  hold  on  Mr.  Pattison.  The 
Tractarian  movement  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  and  the  patient  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  find  satisfaction  and  amusement  in  undermining 
the  Church  which  had  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  one  who  happened  to  be  her 
enemy.  It  might  be  Pharisaic  to  say  that  a  little  grain  of  con¬ 
science  made  Mr.  Pattison  sour  ;  but,  with  the  substitution  of  any 
<sther  word  that  may  be  thought  more  conciliatory  than  con¬ 
science,  the  quotation  applies  pretty  accurately. 

This,  however,  was  the  weakness  and  not  the  strength  of  the 
man.  Ills  strength  lay  in  the  immense  and  exact  erudition  which 
he  possessed,  and  in  the  fine  and  perfectly  trained  judgment  with 
which  he  applied  that  erudition.  It  was  often  possible  to  disagree 
profoundly  with  his  liter  iry  judgments  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  case  of  “  our  friend  the 
enemy.”  His  style  was  not  very  remarkable  ;  the  most  that  could 
be  said  for  it  was  that  it  retained  and  expressed  very  well  the 
tradition  of  scholarly  English  in  a  time  when  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  prose  published  is  either  slovenly  or  tawdry,  or  more 
frequently  both.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  a  thought  of 
sufficient  originality  and  vigQur  seemed  to  make  a  suitable  ex¬ 
pression  for  itself  without  any  very  elaborate  workmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  maker.  The  contempt  for  “  mere  style  ”  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  above  quotation,  curious  as  it  might  seem  in 
a  man  who  was  nothing  if  not  scholarly,  was  probably  quite 
genuine.  Indeed,  no  one  would  single  out  Mr.  Pattison's 
favourite  subjects  of  study,  the  Humanists  of  the  Later  Ben- 
aissance,  with  their  secondhand  Ciceronian  frippery  at  best,  and 
their  barbarous  jargon  at  worst,  as  representatives  of  strictly 
literary  excellence.  Mr.  Pattison's  devotion  was  addressed  less  to 
literature  itself  than  to  learning,  which  must  at  the  same  time  be 
literary  learning.  In  all  his  educational  writings  (which  most 
assuredly  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  in  the  famous  condemnation 
of  educational  writing  as  “rubbish  beyond  all  other  known 
rubbish  ”)  his  idea  of  this  literary  learning  is  clearly  enough 
bodied  forth.  It  must  not  be  mere  physical  science  ;  it  must  not 
be  mere  belles  let/res.  Accurate,  voluminous,  somewhat  exhausting, 
and  itself  never  to  be  exhausted,  requiring  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble-taking  and  no  inconsiderable  judgment  in  the  application 
of  the  trouble  taken,  this  learning  was  probably  not  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  many  men  in  any  age,  certainly  not  to  men 
in  our  Golden  Age  of  Sciolism.  It  had,  perhaps,  the  drawback 
of  being  a  little  vague  in  conception ;  but  that  it  could  give  a 
remarkable  distinction  (to  return  to  the  word)  to  him  who  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  and  that  it  was  eminently  suitable  to  a  University  which 
aimed  at  being  something  more  than  a  high  school  or  a  school  of 
high  jinks,  could  not  be  doubted. 

No  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Pattison’s  work  is  necessary  here. 
He  was  until  quite  recently  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Sat,urday 
Review,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  contributions  to  other  period¬ 
icals  were  also  numerous  during  the  half-century  which  passed 
from  the  time  when  he  took  his  degree  to  his  death.  His  signed 
and  acknowledged  work  would  probably  not  till  two  stout  volumes 
of  library  scale.  But  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  without  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  impress  of  his  intellectual  ethos ;  and  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  his  writings  should  be  put  before  the  public  in  a  more 
durable  and  less  scattered  form  than  that  in  which  thev  are 
now  accessible  or  inaccessible.  To  Oxford  he  is  a  real  loss.  When 
every  one  at  both  Universities  is  fulfilling  Lord  Ellesmere's  pro¬ 
phecy  that  “  the  world  was  going  to  become  very  disagreeable,  for 
everybody  was  going  to  examineeverybody  else”;  whentheoldquiet 
life,  which  was  sometimes  a  life  of  study,  and  which  at  any  rate 
preserved  a  studious  atmosphere  and  tradition,  is  rapidly  dying 
out ;  when  this  College  magnate  is  thinking  of  dissuading  under¬ 
graduates  from  taking  ordeis,  and  that  of  immortalizing  himself 
by  devising  some  new  Board  of  studies  or  some  fresh  partition  of 
collegiate  goods,  Mr.  Pattison — Reformer,  as  he  liked  to  be 
thought;  Freethinker,  as  he  was  thought;  and  Advanced  Liberal, 
as  in  his  own  peculiar  way  he  undoubtedly  was — can  very  ill  be 
spared.  lie  at  least  had  no  desire  to  make  Oxford  a  kind  of  up¬ 
river  London,  or  to  turn  the  Oxford  undergraduate  (though  in 
liis  “  pass  ”  kiud,  at  any  rate,  he  had  no  great  love  for  him) 
into  a  student  after  the  fashion  of  Paris,  or  a  student  after  the 
fashion  of  Heidelberg.  Scholarship,  as  he  understood  it,  must 
always  be  an  aristocratic  thing,  because  it  never  can  be  open  to  the 
many ;  it  has  no  attractions  for  them  in  itself;  it  leads  to  none  of 
the  objects  that  they  set  before  them  ;  it  pursues  none  of  the 
methods  that  they  understand  and  love.  Therefore,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  professed  sympathies  in  University  politics  or  in 
national  politics,  iu  theology  or  iu  philosophy,  Mr.  Pattison  might 
at  least  be  counted  as  against  the  democracy  and  against  things 
democratic.  That  is  rapidly  becoming  the  ouly  criterion  of  sheep 
and  goats  in  this  world,  and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  belonged  to  the 
sheep. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TOURISTS. 

PEOPLE  must  have  their  autumn  holidays  somewhere,  but  the 
prospects  for  the  middle-aged  tourist  and  for  ladies  are  by  no 
means  pleasant.  The  cholera  fiend  has  set  the  yellow  seal  upon 
Southern  Europe,  and  even  should  the  disease  die  down  or 
remain  tolerably  stationary,  there  is  no  saying  how  suddenly  the 
scare  may  spread.  The  Governments  and  their  scientific  advisers  in 
Northern  Europe  keep  their  heads  comparatively  cool  in  their 
colder  climates ;  yet  cases  at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  or  Antwerp 
might  cut  communications  at  any  moment  with  Central  Europe, 
and  the  day  that  communications  were  threatened  the  panic  among 
travellers  would  spread.  Iu  any  event,  as  the  favourite  tourist 
districts  are  greatly  circumscribed,  there  will  be  crowding, 
scrambling,  and  consequently  roughing  it.  For  youog  and  healthy 
folks,  if  that  is  not  all  very  well,  it  is  by  no  means  so  very  bad. 
We  can  remember  the  time  when  we  were  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  hear  that  the  hotel-keeper  could  not  take  us  in  ;  there 
was  positive  excitement  in  being  sent  into  the  town  to  seek  for 
a  billet  under  guidance  of  the  Boots ;  and  in  an  overcrowded 
hotel  our  slumbers  were  all  the  sweeter,  when  a  table  in  the 
dining-room  had  been  inverted  to  do  duty  as  a  four-poster.  It 
was  all  in  the  day's  work  in  those  happy  days,  to  be  woke 
by  servants  arranging  matters  for  the  early  breakfast ;  and  if 
we  were  parted  from  our  portmanteau  in  a  scramble  at  the 
station,  we  bore  the  temporary  separation  without  serious  com¬ 
plaint.  But  as  sybaritism  steals  upon  us  with  age,  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  materially  altered.  We  may  be  peremptorily  ordered 
to  leave  home  by  the  doctor ;  our  wife  and  children  put  irre¬ 
sistible  pressure  upon  us ;  or  we  feel  bound  to  go  away  from  force 
of  habit.  But,  making  the  best  of  an  indifferent  business,  we  like 
to  carry  as  many  of  our  little  comforts  about  with  us  as  possible. 
We  hate  being  hustled  in  a  rush  for  seats;  we  like  to  take  our 
modest  meals  in  quietness ;  on  arriving  at  strange  quarters  for  the 
night  we  love  to  look  forward  to  a  respectable  bedroom.  Above 
all,  we  desire  to  preserve  our  freedom  of  will  and  our  full  liberty 
of  movement;  to  know  that  on  the  shortest  notice  we  may  reverse 
our  plans  ;  so  that,  if  what  we  meant  to  be  pleasure  turns  out  to 
be  pain,  we  can  cut  short  our  trip  and  save  our  money. 

But  it  would  seem  that  in  this  unfortunate  season,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  freedom  of  movement  in  any  measure,  we  must  throw 
ourselves  into  the  thickest  of  a  scramble.  If  we  choose  what  are 
at  present  comparatively  untrodden  paths,  we  choose  them  under 
the  possible  penalty  of  being  consigned  to  indefinite  confinement 
in  the  dreariest  of  prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  prefer 
to  follow  the  multitude,  if  each  hour  of  the  day  is  not  made 
utterly  wretched,  it  will  at  least  be  clouded  with  ceaseless  anxiety. 
Quarantine  at  the  best  of  times  is  no  joke,  as  those  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  it  know  very  well.  But  under  normal  circumstances  it  was 
endurable  to  men  of  phlegmatic  or  patient  disposition,  and  you  knew 
at  all  events  what  you  might  expect.  You  were  consigned,  under 
guard,  to  some  huge  caravanserai,  in  an  isolated,  but  generally  an 
airy,  situation.  Whitewashed  without  and  within,  it  owed  little 
to  the  art  of  the  upholsterer ;  but  the  wards  were  spacious  and 
airy  like  those  of  an  hospital.  It  was  practically  certain  that 
when  yrou  had  served  out  your  time  the  guardians  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  dismiss  you  ;  so  you  counted  the  days  like  the  school¬ 
boy  expecting  the  holidays,  and  comforted  yourself  by  seeing  their 
number  diminish.  This  year,  with  the  rudely- improvised  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  panic,  if  caught  at  all,  you  will  be  very  differently 
situated.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  travellers 
from  Spain  proposing  to  pass  the  French  frontier  of  the  Bidassoa. 
The  gathering  was  great,  and  continually  growing;  the  accom¬ 
modation  was  limited ;  they  were  passed  through  a  seven  days’ 
limbo  by  fifties  at  a  time,  while  those  who  were  waiting  their 
turn  were  kept  under  strict  surveillance.  Even  when  they  had 
the  tardy  satisfaction  of  being  caged,  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  be  released  at  the  expiry  of  the  seven  days. 
Should  any  of  their  fellow-captives  be  struck  down  by  the 
epidemic,  the  season  of  durance  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  depressing  conditions  of  this  ex¬ 
istence  must  have  predisposed  them  to  indulge  in  the  gloomiest 
forebodings  ;  while  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  prison  were 
in  reality  far  from  reassuring.  And  if  the  epidemic  did  make  its 
appearance  in  these  circumstances,  its  speedy  development  might 
be  confidently  counted  upon.  While  more  recent  accounts  from 
Italy  report  a  state  of  things  that  is  in  some  ways  worse  on  the 
Italian  side.  In  Italy  houses  and  cottages  had  been  requi¬ 
sitioned  to  accommodate  the  victims,  but  other  preparations  for 
their  reception  had  been  absolutely  neglected.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  occupants  of  the  houses  had  been  permitted  to  remove 
their  furniture  or  not,  we  are  told  that  delicately-nurtured  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  luxurious  tastes  had  to  lie  down  like  dogs  on 
heaps  of  litter,  which  we  may  be  very  sure  was  none  of  the 
cleanest.  And  if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
will  be  done  in  the  dry  P  If  helpless  travellers  are  so  treated 
while  the  cholera  is  still  far  off,  what  is  likely  to  befall  them 
should  they  come  actually  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings  ? 

In  face  of  the  facts,  and  in  apprehension  of  possibilities,  it  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  even  those  who  are  in  no  fear  of  the  epidemic 
decide  to  give  Southern  Europe  a  wide  berth,  and  even  shrink  from 
risking  themselves  iu  Switzerland  or  Tyrol.  Then  if  set  on  a  holiday 
they  must  adopt  the  other  alternative,  and  seek  their  “  pleasure  ” 
where  everything  will  be  overcrowded.  Even  Switzerland,  thanks 
chiefiy  to  invasion  by  the  French  and  Italians,  is  full  almost  to 
|  overflowing.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  is  no  easy  thing  on  short 
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notice  to  be  comfortably  accommodated  in  the  most  popular 
Swiss  hotels.  A  class  of  Americans  in  particular  are  much 
given  to  congregating,  and,  by  way  of  contradicting  the  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  restlessness,  are  in  no  great  hurry  to 
separate  when  they  find  themselves  comfortably  placed.  But 
this  season  French  fashionables  and  financiers  have  been  fall¬ 
ing  into  that  fashion ;  and  we  know  by  experience  how  ruthlessly 
hotel-annexation  is  pushed  by  millionaires  who  have  stately 
domestics  in  livery  on  perpetual  duty  at  their  doors.  So,  owing  to 
these  and  other  predisposing  causes,  the  floating  population  of  the 
hotels  on  the  plains  is  overflowing  into  the  inns  and  the  pensions 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  an  unpromising  prospect  truly,  so  far  as 
the  land  of  the  ice-peak  and  the  glacier  is  concerned ;  yet  we 
suspect  that  things  will  be  worse  in  the  Highlands,  in  Wales,  and 
in  the  Lake  districts.  These  localities  have  the  supreme  advantage 
of  being  extremely  accessible ;  and  tourists  in  our  home  resorts 
will  be  left  to  their  devices,  even  should  the  cholera  depopulate 
Portsmouth  or  East  London.  The  reputation  of  all  those  districts 
is  established ;  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  attraction  of 
the  scenery,  nor  are  we  concerned  at  present  to  discuss  the 
agrements  of  the  climates.  But  it  will  be  a’dmitted,  we  think,  by 
the  most  fanatical  of  their  admirers,  that  there  are  always 
drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  autumn  travel  there.  And  it  follows 
as  matter  of  course  that  in  the  present  year  these  drawbacks  will  he 
almost  incalculably  aggravated.  We  may  take  the  Scotch  Highlands 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  rest.  Thanks  to  the  shortness  of  the 
season  and  the  quick  affluence  of  customers,  the  Scotch  innkeeper  is 
the  most  aggressively  independent  of  mortals.  Tie  will  be  master 
in  his  own  house,  and  much  more  ;  and  never  for  a  moment  will 
he  let  you  forget  that  you  are  merely  a  lodger  on  sufferance.  He 
ignores  the  money  in  which  he  mulcts  you  altogether ;  and 
considers  that  all  the  favours  in  the  connexion  are  on  his  side. 
He  can  afford  to  neglect  letters,  and  turns  up  his  nose  at  tele¬ 
grams.  He  receives  you,  on  the  arrival  of  train  or  steamboat, 
with  hat  on  head  and  hands  in  pockets  ;  as  the  night  comes  down 
and  the  hotel  crowds  up,  his  manner,  like  the  atmosphere,  becomes 
rapidly  colder.  You  are  absolutely  at  his  mercy,  for  you  know 
full  well  that  if  you  chose  to  go  further  you  will  probably  fare 
worse.  He  knows  it  too,  and  remorselessly  abuses  the  knowledge. 
He  orders  you  off  to  a  doghole  or  an  attic  in  charge  of  the 
chambermaid,  and  refuses  to  listen  to  any  subsequent  remon¬ 
strances.  The  rules  of  his  house  are  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians ;  he  forces  his  pensionnaires  even  to  breakfast  at 
tables  d'hote ;  and  of  a  Sabbath  they  can  only  have  warm 
victuals  by  consenting  to  be  fed  at  canonical  hours.  lie  may 
be  a  good  fellow  enough  dressed  professionally  in  a  suit  of  bear's 
skin ;  but  you  have  to  soothe  and  even  toady  him  before  you 
find  it  out,  for  he  has  been  spoiled  by  prosperity  and  universal 
subserviency.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  imagination 
shrinks  from  conjuring  up  the  Autocrat  of  the  Highland  Hotel 
as  he  will  be  in  the  inflation  of  the  present  season.  You 
may  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  note-writing  and  the  price  of 
the  postage-stamp ;  and,  if  you  hope  to  be  assigned  a  tolerable 
billet,  the  only  chance  is  to  be  stirring  betimes,  and  to  drop  in 
upon  your  host  after  his  early  dinner.  When  he  is  full  himself 
and  his  house  half  empty,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  your 
being  decently  quartered.  And  once  in  snug  quarters  we  should 
strongly  recommend  you  to  stick  to  them.  It  is  true  you  will  be 
fretted  by  hard  and  fast  hours  and  rules;  it  is  true  you  will  be 
crowded  up  at  the  breakfast-table  when  you  are  used  to  take  life 
leisurely,  and  amuse  yourself  with  letters  and  papers  ;  it  is  true  you 
will  have  to  cut  short  the  walk  or  drive,  and  come  back  to 
dine  when  the  day  is  most  beautiful ;  it  is  true  you  may  be  caught 
in  a  never-ending  deluge  of  rain  which  will  make  it  impossible  or 
idle  to  stir  out  of  doors.  All  that  will  happen  to  you  everywhere 
else  just  the  same  ;  and  you  must  remember  that  it  is  much  to 
have  decent  shelter.  Moreover,  after  a  good  deal  of  knocking 
about,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can  hardly 
do  too  little  actual  travelling  if  you  hope  to  get  any  pleasure 
out  of  your  “  pleasure  trip.”  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that, 
in  a  railway  journey,  you  will  go  astray  yourself;  and  if  you 
can  account  for  all  your  packages  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  for  which  you  may  give  thanks 
to  chance  rather  than  to  the  overtasked  officials.  In  the  train 
your  party  will  necessarily  be  separated ;  but  it  is  something 
to  have  secured  a  seat  you  can  retain,  as  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  when  you  come  to  make  a  rush  for  places  in  the 
coaches,  or  rather  the  breaks  which  meet  the  train.  They  may 
be  strictly  licensed  for  limited  numbers,  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
charitable  to  leave  any  of  the  tourists  behind.  So  you  are  all 
packed  and  sandwiched,  somehow  or  anyhow,  with  limbs  so 
tightly  wedged  and  interlocked  that  you  might  as  well  be  doomed 
to  the  torture  of  the  boot.  VVe  need  not  say  how  enjoyable 
under  the  circumstances  will  be  the  soft  beauties  of  the  Trossachs 
or  the  stern  grandeurs  of  Glencoe.  Nor  how  indefinitely  that 
romantic  enjoyment  will  be  heightened  when  the  rain-clouds 
enveloping  the  hills  have  burst  on  the  party  in  a  deluge  ;  when 
the  females  are  striving  simultaneously  to  put  up  umbrellas  and 
the  men  trying  in  vain  to  enfold  themselves  in  strong-smelling 
mackintoshes.  Wet  and  stiff,  chilled  and  weary,  you  drive  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  hotel,  to  be  welcomed  with  the  hospitable 
empressement  we  have  already  tried  to  depict. 


CHEAP  WHEAT. 

“f  Y7HEAT  is  cheaper  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  full  century. 

*  V  In  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  average  price  in  the 
markets  of  England,  as  recorded  weekly  in  the  London  Gazette, 
was  only  il.  17s.  Sd.  per  quarter.  We  have  to  go  back  to  1780  to 
find  as  low  a  price.  In  the  interval  of  104  years  the  quarter  of 
wheat  has  been  only  twice  under  2I.  The  significance  of  these 
facts  will  not  be  missed.  The  new  communities  of  the  world  have 
been  exerting  themselves  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  to 
supply  our  markets  with  wheat,  and  the  production  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  so  greatly  exteuded  that  now  at  last  we  seem  to  have- 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  price  of  wheat  must  remain  perma¬ 
nently  low.  Just  at  present,  it  is  true,  temporary  causes  have 
aided  the  action  of  the  more  permanent  in  depressing  the  price. 
The  over-construction  of  railways  in  the  United  States  has  so 
greatly  increased  the  competition  of  railways  with  one  another 
that  they  are  carrying  gram  at  unremunerative  rates;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  excessive  building  of  ships  at  home  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  ha3  reduced  freights  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  a  great  many  years.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the- 
supply  of  wheat  exceptionally  large,  but  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  to  market  is  exceptionally  low.  After  awhile  the  cost  of 
carriage  will  of  course  rise,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  the  area  under  grain  will  go  on  for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
yet,  and  thus  the  augmentation  of  the  supply  will  neutralize  the- 
increased  cost  of  transportation.  We  have  had  in  Western  Europe 
a  long  period  of  agricultural  depression,  and  yet  the  price  of  wheat 
has  been  very  low,  so  great  has  been  the  supply  from  other  parts- 
of  the  world.  We  seem  at  last  now  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  the- 
long  series  of  bad  seasons,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  run  of  good 
seasons  the  probability  is  that  wheat  will  be  cheaper  even  than  it 
is  at  present.  The  result  to  the  consumers  generally  will  be  most 
beneficial.  The  working  classes  and  the  lower  middle  classes 
spend  the  larger  part  of  their  incomes  upon  food.  When  food  is- 
cheap,  therefore,  they  are  able  to  procure  themselves  a  more  varied 
and  a  more  generous  diet,  and  yet  they  have  a  larger  surplus  for 
outlay  upon  other  comforts.  Exceptionally  cheap  wheat,  there¬ 
fore,  when,  as  at  present,  most  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  are 
cheap,  means  a  greatly  reduced  baker's  bill,  and  additional  comforts 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  throughout  Western  Europe. 
And  if  the  great  mass  of  the  population  throughout  Western 
Europe  are  thus  to  enjoy  additional  comforts,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  considerable  improvement  in  trade  before  long.  An  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  with  the  draper,  the  bootmaker,  the  milliner,  and 
other  tradespeople  of  even  only  a  few  pence  a  week,  multiplied  by 
the  millions  of  working-class  and  lower  middle-class  families,, 
means  an  enormous  increase  in  the  expenditure  with  shopkeepers. 
It  means,  therefore,  not  only  a  much  larger  business,  but  a  con¬ 
siderably  increased  profit ;  and,  as  the  shopkeepers  generally  will 
do  a  good  and  profitable  trade,  they  will,  in  turn,  have  more 
money  to  lay  out  with  the  manufacturers  and  with  one  another  to 
procure  themselves  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  pleasures  which 
they  desire.  Thus  increased  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
means  a  larger  outlay  with  all  classes  of  trade,  a  greater  circula¬ 
tion  of  capital,  and  improved  business.  And,  in  the  long  run,  the 
prosperity  of  one  set  of  tradespeople  will  be  transmitted  to  other- 
sets,  until  the  whole  of  the  commercial  community  is  doing  well. 

It  will  be  different,  however,  with  the  growers  of  wheat.  If  we 
are  entering  upon  a  series  of  good  harvests,  it  is  probable  that  the 
price  of  wheat  will  for  some  time  to  come  be  permanently  under 
2I,  a  quarter.  It  probably  may  not  be  much  over  il.  15s.  a 
quarter ;  and  at  that  price  it  can  hardly  pay  English  farmers  to 
go  on  growing.  Already  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  almost 
ceased  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  has  greatly  diminished  in  the 
western  half  of  England,  and  is  steadily  declining  even  in  the 
eastern.  If  the  price  is  to  be  very  low  for  some  years  to  come,, 
the  reduction  that  has  been  going  on  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  will  be  accelerated.  British  farmers,  however,  although 
unable  to  compete  against  their  foreign  rivals  in  the  growth  of  wheat,, 
have  an  advantage  over  them  in  many  other  things.  If,  therefore, 
they  look  their  situation  fairly  in  the  face,  and  if  they  use  the  energy 
which  has  enabled  other  Englishmen  to  make  this  country  the- 
first  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  communities  in  the  world, 
they  will  always  be  able  to  maintain  a  prosperous  business.  It  is 
upon  some  of  the  foreign  producers  of  wheat  for  this  market  that 
the  most  serious  losses  will  fall.  Eussia,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  for  a  long  time  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for 
W estern  Europe.  The  profits  of  the  great  trade  she  did  in  wheat 
enabled  her  to  borrow  largely  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
establishment  of  banks,  and  the  introduction  of  manufactures. 
It  enabled  her  Government  also  to  carry  out  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  without  revolution,  and  thus  it  was  the  means  of  tiding 
the  Empire  through  the  difficult  time  that  followed  the  Crimean 
War.  But  of  late  years  American  competition  has  deprived 
Eussia  of  her  commanding  position  in  the  wheat  markets  of 
Western  Europe,  and  she  is  steadily  year  after  year  less  capable 
of  maintaining  the  competition.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  is  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come  as  low  as  it  is  at 
present,  Eussia  will  be  unable  to  sell  the  grain  with  a  profit  to 
herself.  Already  there  is  deep  distress  amongst  the  Eussian 
farmers  and  amongst  the  commercial  community  interested  in 
grain.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  Moscow  Gazette  has 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  buy  up  the  surplus 
wheat  from  the  peasants  and  store  it  in  provincial  granaries. 
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|  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  over  the  present  difficulty.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  plan,  if  adopted,  would  aggravate 
rather  than  mitigate  the  situation.  The  Russian  Government 
is  merely  the  representative  of  the  whole  Russian  people. 
If,  then,  it  were  to  buy  up  from  the  peasants  the  grain  they 
cannot  profitably  sell  abroad,  it  would  be  simply  transferring 
from  the  peasants  to  the  whole  Russian  community  the  burden  of 
growing  wheat  for  other  countries.  Some  day  or  other  it  would 
be  obliged  to  sell  the  accumulated  stock  of  unsaleable  wheat,  and 
would  thus  not  only  incur  an  enormous  loss  itself,  but  would 
force  down  the  price  of  wheat  even  lower  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  descended.  The  recommendation,  however,  affords  evidence 
■of  the  serious  nature  of  the  crisis  through  which  Russia  is  passing  ; 
and  if  the  price  of  wheat  is  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  as 
low  as  it  is  at  present,  this  crisis  will  be  prolonged  and  aggravated. 
Gradually  many  of  the  peasants  losing  by  the  growth  of  wheat 
will  allow  their  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  will  become  bank¬ 
rupt,  will  be  sold  up,  and  will  be  unable  to  pay  their  debts 
and  their  taxes  to  the  Government.  In  the  same  way,  the 
merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  will  become  bankrupt,  and 
the  great  ports  which  used  to  export  grain  largely  will  be 
deserted  by  foreign  shipping,  and  will  lose  not  only  the  profits 
upon  the  trade,  but  also  the  expenditure  of  the  ships’  crews  which 
used  to  carry  away  the  grain.  The  result  of  such  distress  will  be 
an  aggravation  of  political  disaffection.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  revolutions  in  France  and  all  the  formidable  agitations 
in  Ireland  have  followed  agricultural  distress,  and  if  the  price  of 
wheat  is  to  remain  low,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  will  the  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  in  Russia  be  aggravated,  but  the  political  condition 
of  the  country  will  become  worse  and  worse.  The  Russian  popu¬ 
lation  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  its  methods  of  cultivation  are 
so  unskilful  and  wasteful  that  the  lands  rapidly  deteriorate,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  new  soil  under  cultivation,  just  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  during  the  existence  of  slavery. 
This  is  the  real  reason  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
extend  the  limits  of  its  overgrown  Empire,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  emigration  from  the  older  provinces  to  the  newer  is  going  on 
at  so  rapid  a  rate.  As  long  as  there  was  a  profitable  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  Western  Europe,  this  process  relieved 
the  Government  of  its  most  pressing  difficulties  ;  but  if  that  market 
no  longer  is  profitable,  the  difficulties  of  the  people  and  Govern¬ 
ment  alike  will  become  very  serious. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  whether  America  itself  can  go  on 
producing  at  present  prices.  Experience  alone  can  decide  the 
point;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  America  can  grow  wheat  at  even  lower  prices  than  the 
present.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  late  extraordinary  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  in  the  United  States  has  brought  so  many 
lines  into  competition  with  one  another,  and  has  opened  up  such 
perfectly  new  territories  of  almost  boundless  extent  and  of  mar¬ 
vellous  fertility,  that  the  area  under  cultivation  is  now  immensely 
larger  than  it  was  even  five  years  ago.  What  was  true  of  wheat¬ 
growing  in  America  five  years  ago  is,  therefore,  no  longer  true  to¬ 
day.  The  lands  of  Dacota,  for  example,  are  much  more  fertile 
than  those  of  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  they  are  almost  untouched  as 
yet.  In  the  same  way,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  opened 
up  territories  which  have  never  before  seen  a  white  settler. 
Besides,  the  Americans  are  an  exceedingly  ingenious  people,  who 
are  constantly  inventing  labour-saving  machinery,  and  who  are 
solving  difficulties  that  at  first  sight  appear  insuperable  by  skill 
and  economy.  They  have  unlimited  capital  at  their  command,  and 
Europe  is  supplying  them  with  all  the  labour  they  need.  At  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fall  in  the  price 
•of  wheat  will  prolong  the  crisis  in  the  American  railroad  market, 
as  the  farmers  can  send  their  corn  to  Europe  only  if  the  price  is 
very  low.  The  railways  consequently  will  have  to  carry  the  grain 
at  rates  that  scarcely  pay,  or  to  lose  the  traffic  altogether.  The 
railways,  therefore,  for  some  time  to  come  can  hardly  earn  the 
large  dividends  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  A  rapid 
recovery,  then,  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  is  not  probable. 
Furthermore,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  a  continuance  of  cheap 
wheat  will  stimulate  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Free-trade. 
Railways  could  be  built  much  cheaper  if  the  heavy  duty  upon  iron 
was  repealed ;  for  then  English  iron  and  steel  could  be  used  at 
greatly  lower  prices.  So,  ugain,  the  farmers  themselves  could 
carry  on  their  operations  much  more  cheaply  if  they  could  buy 
cheap  labour-saving  machinery  in  England,  instead  of  having  to 
buy  it  at  home  enhanced  in  price  by  Protection.  Cheap  wheat, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  cause  a  strong  agitation  throughout  the  West 
in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  protective  duties.  The  effect  of 
cheap  wheat  upon  India  is  less  easy  to  calculate.  There  are  some 
who  hold  that  India  can  undersell  the  United  States  themselves, 
while  others  maintninthatshehascarriedonthetrade  of  the  pastfew 
years  only  under  the  favour  of  exceptional  circumstances.  Time 
alone  can  decide  the  dispute  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if 
the  charges  made  by  the  railways  were  considerably  reduced,  and 
if  the  plan  of  railway  extension  now  advocated  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  India  were  carried  out, 
a  considerable  trade  could  be  maintained  by  India.  Heretofore 
Indian  railways  have  been  built  partly  for  strategic  purposes  and 
partly  as  an  insurance  against  famine.  If  now  they  are  built  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  enabling 
India  to  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  produce  with  Europe,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  can  export  large  quantities.  The 
importance  of  such  a  trade  to  India  is  evident.  It  would  add 
greatly  to  her  wealth,  it  would  raise  wages,  it  would  increase 


employment,  and  above  all  things  it  would  lead  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  such  a  surplus  of  food  as  would  in  time  render 
famines  as  impossible  in  India  as  they  are  at  present  in  Western 
Europe. 


RELICS  OF  SAINTS. 

IT  appears  that  on  occasion  of  the  festival  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  the  octave  of  which  is  during  this  week  being  celebrated 
at  Santiago  with  peculiar  solemnity,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  at  Rome  has  finally  decided  the  long  pending  questien  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  relics.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Santiago  or  St.  James  of  Compostella  is  the  archiepis- 
copal  city  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  claim  to  possess  beneath  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  the  body  of  the  great  Apostle.  It 
was  founded  in  829  by  Bishop  Theodomir,  who  professed  to  have 
discovered  the  Saint’s  body  some  years  before  in  a  neighbouring 
wood  by  the  miraculous  leading  of  a  star ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  his  shrine  there  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrimage,  so 
much  so  that — as  we  shall  presently  see — a  Papal  Bull  ranks  it  in 
the  same  category  with  Jerusalem.  That  there  is  no  shred  of 
evidence  for  St.  James — who  was  martyred  at  Jerusalem  about 
ten  years  after  the  Crucifixion — ever  having  been  in  Spain,  nor  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  it,  need  not  be  said.  Alban  Butler  admits 
that  “  the  writers  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  ”  are  silent  about 
it,  and  that  the  earliest  testimony  is  that  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
in  the  eighth  oentury,  who,  moreover,  confounds  him  with  his 
namesake  and  brother  apostle,  the  author  of  the  Catholic  Epistle. 
The  story  of  his  body  being  miraculously  carried  to  Spain,  after 
his  interment  at  Jerusalem  by  Hermogenes  and  Philetus,  is  later 
still,  and  even  less  plausible.  But  on  the  various  legends  cluster¬ 
ing  round  St.  James  of  Compostella  we  need  not  linger  here. 
They  suggest  a  wider  and  not  uninteresting  question,  which  has 
been  often  enough  treated  from  a  controversial  standpoint — both 
Catholic  and  Protestant — but  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  from 
the  broader  ground  of  history  and  human  nature.  Cardinal  Newman, 
in  a  passage  frequently  quoted  from  his  Lectures  on  the  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England ,  speaks  of  the  multiplicity  of  these  relics  in 
the  Church,  and  implies,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  that,  while 
some  must  and  many  may  be  spurious,  there  is  no  reason  why 
others  should  not  be  accepted  as  genuine,  and  that  the  danger  of 
making  mistakes  in  detail  is  no  sufficient  objection  to  a  devotional 
practice  which  is  in  itself  both  innocent  and  conducive  to  piety, 
“  The  store  of  relics,”  he  observes,  “  is  inexhaustible ;  they  are 
multiplied  through  all  lands  ;  at  Rome  there  is  the  true  Cross,  the 
crib  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  portions  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  are  kept  at  Paris ;  the  holy  coat  is  shown  at 
Treves ;  the  winding-sheet  at  Turin  ;  at  Monza,  the  iron  crown  is 
formed  out  of  a  nail  of  the  Cross ;  and  another  nail  is  claimed  for 
the  Duomo  at  Milan ;  and  pieces  of  our  Lady’s  habit  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Escurial.”  But  then  a  jewel  said  to  be  King  Alfred’s 
is  shown  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  besides  more  or  les3  questionable 
relics  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Why  should  not  sacred  relics, 
though  some  be  doubtful,  excite  a  kindred  interest  and  reverence  ? 
Milman  naturally  approaches  the  subject  from  a  different  side. 
He  too  however  points  out  how  “  the  fondness  for  cherishing 
memorials  of  the  beloved,  in  human  affection  so  excusable 
and  amiable,”  conspired  with  motives  partly  pious,  partly  super¬ 
stitious,  partly  fraudulent,  to  promote  the  multiplied  dispensa¬ 
tion  and  veneration  of  relics.  In  earlier  days  St.  Augustine  had 
reproved  the  wandering  monks  who  made  a  trade  of  selling 
martyrs’  limbs,  “  if  indeed  they  are  the  limbs  of  martyrs,”  and  the 
Theodosian  Code  prohibited  the  removal  of  martyrs’  bodies 
from  their  tombs.  Gregory  the  Great  rebuked  the  irreverence  of 
the  Greeks  in  this  matter,  and  when  the  Empress  Constantia 
asked  him  for  the  body  of  St.  Paul,  he  would  only  let  her  have 
a  cloth  which  had  touched  it,  and  some  filings  from  the  chains. 
He  had  himself  however  procured  from  Constantinople  an  arm  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  head  of  St.  Luke.  As  time  went  on  the 
passion  for  relics  increased  rapidly,  and  sometimes  became  a  source 
both  of  traffic  and  of  fierce  quarrels.  The  rod  of  Moses  was 
exhibited  in  a  church  in  France,  and  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine 
gave  100  talents  for  the  arm  of  St.  Augustine.  Tours  and  Poitiers 
disputed  for  the  body  of  St.  Martin  ;  St.  Benedict  was  stolen  by 
Eginhard  from  Italy  to  France ;  Clotaire  II.  stole  an  arm  of  St. 
Denys,  and  St.  Ouen  the  head  of  St.  Marculph ;  town  disputed 
with  town  and  monastery  with  monastery  over  the  possession  and 
the  genuineness  of  their  respective  treasures  of  relics.  The  “  Holy 
Tunic,”  which  is  still  in  our  own  day  venerated  at  Treves,  is  still 
also  claimed  by  more  than  one  other  Church. 

The  city  of  Rome  has  naturally  been  the  chief,  though  by  no 
means  only,  grand  treasure-house  of  relics,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  examples  both  there 
and  elsewhere.  The  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  “  omnium, 
urhis  et  orbis  ccclesiarum  caput  et  mater,”  is  the  original  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Rome,  the  scene  of  the  coronation,  installation,  and 
sepulture  of  the  Pope,  and — it  has  been  said  by  a  very 
competent  authority — “  was  to  mediseval  feeling  the  very  Mount 
Sion  of  Rome.”  It  contained  relics,  not  only  Christian,  but 
Jewish  and  Pagan  also,  and  the  coins  of  Christian  Emperors, 
builders  or  restorers  of  the  Basilica,  were  found  during  various 
repairs  embedded  in  its  walls.  It  had  the  sacred  spoils  from  the 
Jewish  Temple,  the  bronze  wolf  with  the  Twins,  the  bronze  tablet 
known  as  the  Lex  Regia  of  Vespasian,  and  other  similar  pos¬ 
sessions.  But  above  all  it  had,  and  still  has,  enshrined  in  the 
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splendid  Gothic  tabernacle  over  the  High  Altar,  the  skulls  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  under  the  altars  the  wooden  table  on  which 
St.  Peter  celebrated  mass  ia  the  house  of  the  Roman  Senator, 
Pudens.  Boniface  VIII.  accordingly  sets  forth  in  a  Bull,  concern¬ 
ing  a  jubilee  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  “  if  men  knew 
what  treasures  of  indulgence  the  Lateran  Church  contains,  it  would 
no  longer  be  deemed  necessary  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or 
to  St.  lago  in  Galicia."  The  frescoes  in  the  newly  restored  Basilica 
of  St.  Laurence- without- the -walls  illustrate  a  story  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  make  coherent,  of  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  the  proto- 
martyr,  St.  Stephen,  first  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  about  439,  and  obtained  for  Rome 
more  than  a  century  later  by  the  legates  of  Pope  Pelagius.  The 
story  runs  that  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinius  III., 
was  invited  to  Constantinople  by  her  father,  Theodosius  II.,  that 
she  might  be  delivered  by  touching  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  from 
the  torments  of  a  devil  who  afflicted  her.  But  the  demon  refused 
to  leave  her,  “  unless  St.  Stephen  himself  came  to  Rome,"  and  it 
was  therefore  arranged  that  his  relics  should  be  exchanged  for 
those  of  St.  Laurence,  and  on  these  reaching  Rome  the  Empress 
was  healed.  But  when  the  Greek  emissaries  tried  to  remove  St. 
Laurence  they  fell  down  as  dead,  and  though  restored  at  the  prayer 
of  Pope  Pelagius  for  the  moment,  actually  died  within  ten  day3; 
and  all  those  Romans  who  had  counselled  the  exchange  were  struck 
with  madness,  but  healed  at  the  joint  intercession  of  the  two 
martyrs,  when  laid  side  by  side  in  the  marble  sarcophagus  where  they 
still  repose.  There  is  this  little  hitch  about  the  narrative,  that  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  II.  died  in  450,  and  Pope  Pelagius  reigned 
from  555  to  560.  Hardly  less  curious  in  its  way,  though  more 
authentic,  is  the  story  of  the  translation  a  thousand  years  later, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  that  most  enlightened  and  sceptical  of 
pontiffs,  Pius  II. — who  himself  describes  the  occurrence — of  the 
head  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  from  Patras,  the  reputed  scene  of 
his  martyrdom,  to  Rome.  As  the  Turks  advanced  on  the  Morea,  the 
despot  Palteologus  carried  it  away  with  him  in  his  flight,  and  the 
Pope  urged  upon  him  that  Rome  was  its  only  fitting  home,  and  that 
indeed  the  Saint  himself  would  not  consent  to  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  brought  therefore  to  Ancona,  and  there  met  and 
inspected  by  a  Cardinal  chosen  for  his  peculiar  holiness  of  life,  and 
then — as  Piccinino  and  the  atheist  Malatesta  were  in  the  field — 
lodged  for  a  while  for  security  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Narni. 
When  peace  was  restored  three  Cardinals  conveyed  it,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1462,  to  the  meadows  near  the  Milvian  bridge,  where  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  with  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  went 
forth  to  meet  it  the  next  day,  carrying  palms  in  their  hands.  The 
Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the  head,  after  which  the  2'e 
Deum  was  sung  and  a  sapphic  hymn  composed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ancona.  It  was  then  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Maria  del 
Popolo  for  the  night,  and  conveyed  the  next  day  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets  of  Rome  to  St.  Peter’s,  where,  after  a 
sermon  from  Cardinal  Bessarion,  it  was  placed  with  those  of  his 
brother  apostles  beneath  the  High  Altar.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  1488,  envoys  from  the  Sultan  Bajazet  II. 
brought  as  a  present  to  Innocent  VIII.  from  Constantinople— 
whither  the  Empress  Helena  had  conveyed  it — the  Sacred  Lance 
which  pierced  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  this  was  placed  in  a 
marble  tabernacle  at  St.  Peter's.  Four  years  later,  under  the 
same  pontificate,  there  was  discovered  in  an  apsidal  niche  of  S. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme  a  part  of  the  Title  placed  on  the  Cross 
with  the  words  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
that  Church,  and  solemnly  exhibited  to  the  faithful  three  times  a 
year. 

If  we  pass  from  Rome  to  Venice,  for  which  Ughelli  claims  the 
second  place  among  Italian  cities  in  the  matter  of  relics,  we  find 
that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  the  Doge,  “  the 
blind  old  Dandolo,”  sent  thence  to  Venice  “  a  portion  of  the  True 
Cross,  an  arm  of  St.  George,  a  part  of  the  head  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  the  bodies  of  St.  Lucia  and  the  prophet  Simeon,  and  a 
phial  of  the  Blood  of  Christ.”  But  most  famous  of  course  of  old 
Venetian  relics  is  the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  of  the 
translation  of  which  from  Alexandria  in  834  Sabellicus  gives  in 
his  History  the  fullest  details,  as  also  does  Andrea  Dandolo. 
Two  Venetian  tribunes,  Bonus  and  Rusticus,  who  had  gone  to 
pray  at  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral  at  Alexandria,  found  the  Greek 
priests  trembling  at  the  imminent  approach  of  the  Saracens  and 
the  threatened  desecration  of  the  shrine.  To  them  therefore  the 
sacred  body  was  confided,  and  by  sundry  ingenious  devices  they 
managed  to  convey  it  safely  on  board  a  Venetian  vessel  lying  in 
the  harbour.  A  terrific  tempest  arose  on  the  voyage,  but  St.  Mark 
appeared  in  person  to  direct  the  mariners,  and  they  readied  their 
destination  unharmed,  when  the  relics  were  deposited  in  the  Ducal 
Chapel,  on  the  site  of  which  was  eventually  erected  the  splendid 
basilica  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Venice.  Andrea  Dandolo  adds 
that  St.  Mark  had  in  his  lifetime  founded  the  See  of  Aquileia, 
and  that  on  his  return  thence  across  the  lagoons  towards  Rome  an 
angel  appeared  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  future  site  of  Venice, 
where  he  was  to  find  his  last  earthly  resting  place  and  his  principal 
shrine.  At  Aquileiahe  was  also  said  to  have  written  his  Gospel,  and  a 
Latin  MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  supposed  to  be  the  original,  was 
formerly  preserved  in  the  cathedral  there,  and  is  now  at  Venice. 
That  St.  Mark  was  at  Rome  with  St.  Peter  we  know  from  St. 
Peter's  first  Epistle,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  there,  but  of  his  visit  to  Aquileia,  though  not  impos¬ 
sible,  there  is  no  historical  record.  The  story  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  relics  we  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  interesting 
work  on  Medieeval  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  by  the  late  Mr. 


Charles  Hemans — a  learned  and  devout  Protestant  who  had  left 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  without  carrying  with  him  any  of  the 
proverbial  “zeal  of  a  renegade”  against  his  former  Communion. 
And  he  takes  occasion  from  it  to  observe  on  the  subject  of  relic- 
worship  generally,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  substance  between  his  view  and  that  we  quoted  just  now 
from  Cardinal  Newman.  He  thinks  it  “  unquestionable  that  the 
possession  of  much-reverenced  relics  has  often  proved  to  Italian 
cities  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  benefits,”  eliciting  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  And  while  he  deplores  the  superstitious  abuses 
connected  with  the  cult,  he  yet  thinks  that,  “  if  the  popular 
belief  has  really  acted  on  the  human  mind  for  good,  one  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  Church  should  be  required  to  forego  a  once 
potent  means  of  exciting  pure  emotion,  and  deepening  the 
sense  of  the  religio  loci  in  her  sanctuaries.”  And  he  applies 
this  comment  specifically  to  Venice.  “  The  shrine  where  the 
body  of  St.  Mark  was  laid  in  831  became  to  national  feelmg 
as  it  were  the  Palladium  and  Oracle  of  the  Republic,  which  so 
bravely  strove  for  and  gallantly  maintained  her  high  position.” 
“The  watchword  ‘Viva  San  Marco!’  was  not  one  of  fanaticism, 
nor  subservient  to  superstitious  purposes ;  it  was  the  war-cry  of 
the  patriot  and  the  stimulus  to  heroic  effort.”  No  doubt  there  i3 
much  to  be  said  for  such  a  retrospective  verdict,  and  Mr.  IIeman3 
is  here  speaking  of  “  mediaeval  Catholicism.”  But  in  a  criiical  age 
like  the  present  it  is  obvious — apart  from  all  theological  dispute  as 
to  what  honour  ought  to  be  paid  to  genuine  relics — that  no 
reverence  can  be  honestly  paid  to  relics  of  which  the  genuineness 
is  not  at  least  plausibly  established.  And  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  on  what  grounds  the  Congregation  of  Rites  has  come  to 
recognize  any  semblance  of  plausibility  in  the  late  and  wholly 
unsupported  legend  of  the  travels  and  translation  of  St.  John  of 
Compostella. 


MRS.  WELDON’S  CASE. 

HE  case  of  Mrs.  Weldon  has  now  assumed  proportions  far 
larger  than  it  originally  appeared  to  possess.  During  the  past 
week  three  most  important  events  have  happened  in  connexion 
with  it.  Alter  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  charge  from  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  a  jury  have  given  Mrs.  Weldon  heavy  damages 
for  libel  against  Dr.  Semple,  one  of  the  doctors  who  signed  the 
certificate  of  her  insanity.  The  very  next  day  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
consisting  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  and. 
Lord  Justice  Fry,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  ordering  a  new  trial  of  the  action  which, 
she  brought  against  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  and  in  which  Baron. 
Huddleston  entered  a  nonsuit.  On  Thursday  the  same  Court  held, 
that  Mrs.  Weldon  might  sue  alone,  although  she  was  a  married 
woman.  Mr.  J ustice  Hawkins  may  not  be  a  very  profound  or  learned 
lawyer.  But  in  shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the- 
world  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  judge  upon  the  Bench.  The 
Court  of  Appeal,  constituted  as  we  have  described,  is  probably  as 
good  a  tribunal  as  could  be  got  together  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  among  these  eminent  authorities  that 
Mrs.  Weldon  has  been  badly  treated,  and  they  are  quite  as  clear  in 
thinking  that  her  opponents  have  violated  the  law.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  has,  it  is  true,  only  decided  that  there  was  evidence  for 
the  jury  in  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow’s  case.  But  the  tone  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Court  regard  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Weldon's  insanity  as  quite  inadequate.  A  tiresome  and 
vexatious  point  has  since  been  settled.  Whether  Mrs.  Weldon 
could,  now  that  the  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  has  been 
passed,  sue  in  her  own  name  alone,  or  whether  her  husband, 
who  took  part  in  the  endeavour  to  have  her  shut  up,  must  be 
joined  ns  plaintiff',  and  must  receive  the  damages,  was  a  query  not 
very  difficult  to  answer.  That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  minor 
interest,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  has  given  married  women  full 
leave  to  bring  actions  on  their  own  account  for  the  future. 
The  great  question  raised,  and  by  no  means  solved,  by  Weldon 
v.  Winslow  and  Weldon  v.  Semple  is  what  security  any  one 
who  is  obnoxious  to  any  one  else  has  against  being  shut  up 
in  a  madhouse.  It  is  better,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
to  take  the  evidence  in  the  case  against  Dr.  Semfie,  as  the 
suit  against  Dr.  Winslow,  in  which  the  facts  are  virtually  the 
same,  has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  Mrs.  Weldon  sued  Dr. 
Semple  in  the  first  place  for  trespass,  and  in  the  second  place 
for  libel.  The  trespass  was  committed  on  Sunday,  the  14th 
of  April,  1878,  when  Dr.  Semple  and  Dr.  Rudderlorth  came 
into  Tavistock  House,  where  Mrs.  Weldon  was  residing  with  her 
husband’s  leave,  and  put  certain  questions  to  her  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  whether  or  not  she  was  sane.  The  libel,  which  was 
the  more  serious  charge,  was  contained  in  the  certificate  which 
Dr.  Semple  signed,  and  which  set  forth  the  ground  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  her  to  be  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  These  grounds 
were  in  every  respect  imperfect,  and  in  some  respects  absurd. 
The  gravest  of  them  was  that  Mrs.  Weldon  said  she  heard 
“  voices.”  Now  it  is  notorious  that  some  people  who  hear 
what  they  believe  to  be  supernatural  voices,  which  they  feed 
themselves  bound  to  obey,  are  dangerous  lunatics.  The  voices 
may  order  them  to  commit  murder,  and  then  even  fear  of 
the  gallows  may  not  restrain  them.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Mrs.  Weldon’s  voices  were  of  this  kind, 
or  even  that  they  were  supernatural  at  all.  Lord  Justice  Bowen 
quoted  from  a  letter  or  diary  in  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  re¬ 
corded  having  heard  a  “  voice  ”  urging  him  to  accept  the  see  of 
Winchester.  There  is  a  famous  story  which,  oddly  enough,  relates 
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to  the  same  eminent  Bishop  and  a  certain  Prime  Minister.  Dr. 
Wilberforce  had  been  expressing1  his  surprise  that  so  rising  a  man 
as  George  Augustus  Selwyn  should  have  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
New  Zealand.  The  prosaic  Minister,  roused  to  unwonted  en¬ 
thusiasm,  turned  upon  the  courtly  divine,  and  quoted  with  great 
dramatic  effect  the  familiar  lines : — 

lie  sees  a  hand  you  cannot  see 
That  beckons  him  away ; 

He  hears  a  voice  you  cannot  hear 
Which  bids  him  not  to  stay. 

Neither  Bishop  Selwyn  nor  Bishop  Wilberforce  ever,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  struck  any  one  as  insane. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  of  course,  ruled  that  Dr.  Semple’s  certifi¬ 
cate  was  privileged,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  it  was 
written  on  a  privileged  occasion.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  it 
actionable  as  a  libel,  Mrs.  Weldon  had  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
made  in  good  faith  after  proper  inquiry,  but  carelessly  and  reck¬ 
lessly  for  a  sinister  purpose.  That  she  proved  this  to  the  satis- 
'  faction  of  the  jury  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features  in  the  case. 
To  prove  that  she  was  sane  would  not  have  been  enough.  It  is 
the  essence  of  privilege  that  the  person  entitled  to  it  for  the  time 
being  is  not,  like  other  people,  liable  to  the  necessity  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  what  he  says  to  the  discredit  of  another  is  true. 
An  honest  mistake  made  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  does  not 
subject  him  to  an  action  for  damages.  The  jury  inferred  from  the 
surrounding  circumstances  that  in  this  instance  Dr.  Semple’s  duty 
had  not  been  honestly  discharged.  These  circumstances  are 
certainly  most  curious,  and  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  case  has 
not  even  yet  been  brought  to  light.  In  1878,  when  the  cause  of 
this  action  arose,  Mrs.  Weldon  was  living  apart  from  her  husband. 
They  had  been  separated  for  three  years,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  had  corresponded  on  friendly  terms.  She  had 
been  educating  children  in  Tavistock  House,  which  her  husband 
had  taken  for  her;  and  he  certainly  approved  of  this  occupation  for 
her.  In  1877  she  went  to  France,  and  on  her  return  she  prosecuted 
a  man  named  Menier  for  stealing  things  from  Tavistock  House  in 
her  absence.  Menier  was  convicted ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Weldon,  or  Mr.  Weldon’s  solicitor,  did  not  approve  of  the  prose¬ 
cution.  As  Menier  was  leaving  the  dock,  he  turned  round  and 
charged  Mrs.  Weldon  with  murdering  a  child,  adding  that  she  was 
mad  and  ought  to  be  locked  up.  Immediately  afterwards  Mr. 
Weldon  called  upon  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  and  consulted  him 
about  Mrs.  Weldon’s  condition.  Mr.  Weldon  and  Dr.  Winslow 
agreed  that  Mrs.  Weldon  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and 
had  better  be  shut  up  in  Dr.  Winslow's  asylum.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law  had,  of  course,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  any  friend 
or  relation  may  sign  an  order  for  the  “admission”  of  any  person 
to  an  asylum.  This  office  Mr.  Weldon  was  perfectly  willing  to 
discharge  for  his  wife.  There  must  also  b9  a  “statement  of 
facts,”  and  there  must  be  the  testimony  of  some  one  who  has 
seen  the  alleged  lunatic  within  a  month.  This  was  given  by 
Sir  Henry  de  Bathe,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Weldon’s  family.  It  is 
further  enacted  by  the  statute  of  1853  that  a  certificate  of 
insanity  must  be  signed  by  two  doctors,  each  of  whom  must  per¬ 
sonally  examine  the  patient  separately  from  the  other.  Dr.  Semple 
and  Dr.  Rudderforth  were  the  two  doctors  who  certified  in  this 
case.  No  qualification  whatever  is  demanded  of  the  medical  men 
who  perform  this  delicate  and  difficult  duty,  except  that  each  of 
them  must  be  a  “  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.”  They  must 
not,  however,  be  in  partnership  with  each  other,  nor  must  one  be 
the  other’s  assistant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  law,  with  all  its 
defects,  contemplates  independent  examination  by  two  persons 
absolutely  unconnected  and  on  different  occasions.  Such  being 
the  law,  let  us  see  how  it  was  carried  out.  On  the  14th  of  April 
Dr.  Winslow  and  his  wife's  father,  Dr.  Wynn,  called  at  Tavistock 
House.  They  gave  false  names,  and  were  admitted.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Weldon  was  mad  because  she  said  her 
dog  had  a  soul,  because  her  conversation  was  “  inconsecutive,”  and 
for  divers  other  reasons  about  equally  good.  Parliament  has 
declared  that  the  keeper  of  an  asylum  to  which  a  person  is  to  be 
sent  may  not  sign  the  certificate.  It  has  not  said  in  so  many 
words  that  he  shall  not  nominate  persons  to  sign,  and  accordingly 
Dr.  Winslow  selected  Dr.  Semple  and  Dr.  Rudderfortli.  Dr. 
Semple  is  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Winslow’s,  to  whose  asylum  he  has 
been  the  means  of  sending  some  forty  or  fifty  patients.  Though 
the  Act  prescribes  a  “  separate  examination,”  it  does  not  forbid  the 
two  doctors  to  go  together.  Dr.  Semple  and  Dr.  Rudderforth, 
determined  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  went  together.  Not 
only  did  they  go  together,  but  they  both  remained  in  the  room  for 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Weldon,  who  “talked  incessantly,”  thereby 
confirming  these  learned  persons  in  their  conviction  that  she  was 
mad. 

Then  an  interesting  little  formality  was  observed.  Dr.  Semple 
went  out,  and  left  Mrs.  Weldon  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with  Dr. 
Rudderforth.  On  Dr.  Semple's  return,  Dr.  Rudderforth  went  out, 
and  left  Mrs.  Weldon  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with  Dr.  Semple. 
Dr.  Semple  then  issued  his  certificate,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
symptoms  of  insanity  noted  by  himself  in  Mrs.  Weldon.  The 
first  was  that  she  said  her  dog  had  the  soul  of  an  angel.  The 
second  was  that  she  heard  a  voice  from  Paris  directing  her  to 
come  to  London.  The  third  was  that  she  had  a  halo  of  unusual 
size  round  ter  head.  The  fourth  deserves  to  be  given  in  Dr. 
Semple’s  own  words.  “  She  is  under  the  delusion  that  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  gift  of  teaching  infants  to  smg,  so  that  they  may 
become  accomplished  performers  in  three  months,  but  that 


directly  her  influence  is  removed  they  become  incapable.”  This 
document  was  actually  drawn  up  as  a  justification  for  depriving 
an  unfortunate  lady  of  her  liberty,  and  for  putting  her  where 
she  had  every  prospect  of  going  mad,  so  to  speak,  in  sober 
earnest.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  discrepancy  between  Dr.  Semple’s  story  and  Dr.  Winslow’s, 
and  that  Mrs.  Weldon’s  account  of  the  interview  is  indeed 
entirely  different.  She  says  she  thought  her  visitors  very  im¬ 
pertinent,  and  told  them  so.  Such  were  the  main  facts  deposed 
to  in  this  protracted  trial.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  jury 
came  were  decisive  and  uncompromising.  They  found  that 
Mrs.  Weldon  was  not  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  Dr.  Semple 
did  not  honestly  make  a  separate  examination  of  her.  They 
believed  Mrs.  Weldon  and  disbelieved  Dr.  Semple  in  their 
accounts  of  the  interview,  thinking  that  Dr.  Semple  had  no 
reasonable  ground  for  pronouncing  Mrs.  Weldon  to  be  insane, 
and  that  he  did  not  honestly  hold  that  opinion,  having  signed 
the  certificate  not  in  good  faith,  but  with  the  improper  motive 
of  assisting  Dr.  Winslow.  Further,  they  found  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  trespass.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  graver  state  of  things  than  that  which  these  findings 
describe.  There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  of  the 
Lunacy  Laws  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  ourselves  stated  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that  a  reform  of  them  is  urgently  required.  But  what 
has  been  generally  argued  is  that  the  law  gives  no  proper  safe¬ 
guard  against  sane  persons  being  confined  as  lunatics  by  mistake. 
That  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious  matter.  Its  importance  to  the 
whole  community,  especially  to  those  members  of  it  who  have 
much  property  or  are  on  bad  terms  with  their  relations,  is  very 
great.  Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  a  more  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  when 
Hard  Cash  made  so  great  a  sensation.  According  to  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  Dr.  Semple  was  under  no  mistake.  He  abused  his 
position  as  a  medical  man,  and  signed  his  name  to  statements 
which  he  knew  to  be  ill  founded  in  order  to  provide  a  friend 
with  a  patient.  Dr.  Winslow  may  of  course  succeed  in  convin¬ 
cing  another  jury  that  he  was  quite  innocent  in  the  matter.  We  do 
not  seek  to  prejudge  the  case  against  him.  The  verdict  directly 
condemns  only  Dr.  Semple.  But  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  say 
this.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Lunacy  Laws  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  sane  persons  in  private  asylums  on 
evidence  which  is  not  only  worthless,  but  absolutely  childish  in  its 
irrelevant  imbecility.  The  keeper  of  an  asylum  may,  at  the 
instance  of  a  husband  who  has  not  seen  his  wife  for  three  years, 
agree  to  receive  her  into  his  custody.  He  may  get  a  friend  who 
has  not  seen  her  for  several  months  to  pay  her  a  short  visit,  and 
then  say  that  she  is  mad.  He  may  send  two  doctors  together  to 
see  her,  who  shall  conduct  the  greater  part  of  their  examination  in 
concert,  although  the  law  says  it  shall  be  separate,  and  then  go 
through  the  farce  of  a  separate  interview  for  five  minutes.  Certi¬ 
ficates  may  then  be  signed,  in  which  the  statements  are  at  once 
false  and  foolish.  Nothing  more  is  wanted,  except  to  seize  the  victim 
and  keep  her.  Mrs.  Weldon  bjr  good  luck  escaped.  Many  others  may 
have  failed  in  the  attempt.  Proximus  ardet  Ucaleijon.  Which  of 
us  is  safe  ? 


COUNT  OXENSTJERN. 

NOT  the  famous  Axel  Oxenstiern,  as  we  write  the  name, 
who,  all  the  primers  used  to  agree,  had  such  a  low  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  of  Governments,  but  his  grand-nephew  Gabriel 
Thureson  Oxenstjerna,  as  the  Swedes  write  it,  who  himself  made 
no  small  stir  in  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Born  at  Stockholm  in  1641, 
he  represented  his  country  at  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  (1696-7), 
in  which  the  King  of  Sweden  acted  as  mediator,  but  Oxenstjerna, 
being  accused  of  negligence,  was  disgraced.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  Charles  XII.  made  him  Governor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Zweibriicken,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  squandered  the  remnant 
of  his  fortune  in  display,  and  managed  again  to  get  behind  a 
cloud.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  1707.  His  Thoughts, 
Reflexions,  and  Moral  Maxims,  which  he  began  to  write  at  the 
age  of  fifty  and  continued  during  his  later  years,  form  a  book 
still  well  worth  taking  up.  He  had  travelled  much,  knew  many 
languages,  and  was  highly  cultivated.  A  man  of  pleasure,  too,  he 
was  lavish  in  his  habits,  and  so  fond  of  parade  and  prodigality, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  passing  the  end  of  his  days  in  com¬ 
parative  penury,  loaded  with  remorse,  bad  health,  and  the  gout. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Pensees  was  published  in  French  in  his 
lifetime,  and  became  at  once  a  well-known  book  throughout  the 
German  Courts  and  had  many  impressions.  That  of  1737  boasts 
of  the  correction  of  all  the  misprints  of  previous  issues ;  but  with 
more  truth  than  the  1690  edition  of  Le  Moijen  de  Parvenir,  it 
might  bear  upon  its  title-page  the  familiar  phrase,  “  CorrigtSe  de 
diverses  fautes  qui  n’y  (itaient  point,  et  augmentee  de  plusieurs 
autres.”  It  is  almost  unreadable.  That  revised  and  corrected  by 
Monsieur  [Bruzen]  D[e]  L[a]  M[artiniere]  and  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1744  is  somewhat  better,  but  how  bad  it  still  was  may¬ 
be  judged  from  the  following  little  typical  example: — 

On  man  without  monny. 

And  non  he  can  borow, 

Smaal  is  his  hope. 

And  grat  in  his  sonow. 

Monsieur  D.  L.  M.  recommends  his  author  by  saying  that 
“  Montagne,”  notwithstanding  his  antiquated  style,  still  has 
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readers,  and  be  ventures  to  call  Count  “  Oxenstirn  ”  tbe  Montaigne 
of  the  North.  Truth  to  say,  he  reminds  one  but  little  of  the 
Montaigne  of  the  South,  and  many  of  the  short  essays  are  much 
more  in  the  style  of  Earle’s  Micro-cosmograpkie  (1628).  Take, 
for  example,  the  brief  description  of  Walking : — 

Walking  is  a  pastime  for  the  feet.  It  is  the  fosterer  of  cobblers,  the 
rendezvous  of  lovers,  the  go-between  of  gay  intrigue,  the  consolation  of 
young  widows,  the  pilgrimage  of  coquettes,  the  paradise  of  gallantry,  the 
purgatory  of  jealous  husbands,  the  business  of  idlers,  and  the  galleys  for 
the  lazy.  It  rejoices  the  eye,  often  diverts  the  ear,  preserves  health,  and 
seasons  a  ragout  better  than  the  first  cook  in  the  world.  ...  In  the 
morning  it  is  modest,  in  the  evening  it  is  joyous,  playful,  risky.  .  .  . 
Supper  is  its  child  and  sleep  its  grandchild.  Its  arms  are  fans,  and  its 
crown  is  a  parasol.  Finally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  youth,  and  heartbreaking 
to  the  gouty,  who  send  to  the  rightabout  all  those  who  arc  fond  of  a  march. 

The  impression  left  nowadays  by  the  book  is  that  it  is  in  great 
degree  secondhand,  full  of  frippery  and  odds  and  ends.  There  is 
no  individuality  of  style,  no  riches  of  imagination,  little  that  is 
striking,  and  the  French  is  coarse  in  structure.  Still,  for  all  that, 
the  book  is  a  taking  one,  and  the  parallel  with  Montaigne  is  amply 
justified  in  one  particular — -the  “  personal,”  as  the  American  dialect 
has  it.  The  egoistic  passages  scattered  up  and  down  furnish  at 
least  a  silhouette  of  the  writer  which  is  far  from  uninteresting. 
“  My  life,”  he  says  in  an  early  essay,  “  might  be  compared  to  a 
rosary  of  which  each  small  bead  is  a  disgrace,  and  each  large  one 
a  heavy  calamity ;  death  at  the  close  taking  the  place  of  the 
*  medal.”  This  odd  metaphor  owes  its  origin  to  his  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  a  step 
which  he  asserts  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  lost  him  his 
country.  The  epitaph  is  worth  quoting  for  other  reasons : — 
“  Patria  domo  et  mundo  verse  religionis  pravse  uxoris  et  podagras 
causa  carui.  Peccator  eram,  cinis  sum,  amplius  nihil ;  apage, 
viator ;  brevi  talis  eris.”  But  then,  with  a  strange  inconsistency 
which  pursues  him  ever,  we  find  him,  in  an  essay  on  Love  of 
Country,  running  down  patriotism,  and  quoting  (and  misquoting) 
“  the  famous  Owenus,”  one  of  his  favourite  authors 

Ilia  mihi  patria  est  ubi  pascor,  non  ubi  nascor  ; 

Ilia  ubi  sum  notus,  non  ubi  natus  eram. 

In  fact,  his  flightiness  and  the  volatility  of  his  convictions  are 
notable  throughout.  With  all  his  “  true  religion,”  he  believed 
firmly  in  the  horoscope  which  “  a  certain  famous  Dr.  Williams  ” 
drew  for  him  in  his  twenty-second  year  in  London.  “  The  rules  of 
divination  are  known  to  me,”  he  says;  “and  I  have  sometimes 
practised  them  to  divert  myself  or  my  friends,  and  we  have  found 
them  succeed.”  The  truth  of  chiromancy  was  fully  proved  for 
him  by  Job  xxxvii.  7,  which  the  Vulgate  gives  as  “  [Deus]  qui  in 
manu  omnium  hominum  signat,  ut  noverint  singula  opera  sua  ” ; 
but  the  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  will  scarcely  fit  in 
with  Count  Oxenstjerna’s  fancy.  “  The  cabal,”  again,  “  is  a  noble 
and  sublime  science,  which  conducts  men  by  an  easy  path  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  profoundest  truths.  It  is  all  the  more  indispens¬ 
able  because  without  it  the  sacred  writings  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  profane  books.”  If  this  was  the  way  in  which  he 
occupied  his  time  during  the  Congress,  one  could  understand  his 
disgrace.  The  Sibyls,  too — a  round  dozen  of  them — from  the  Sibylla 
Persicaup  or  down  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  were  “persons  of  virtue 
and  piety.”  Dreams,  in  his  philosophy,  were  either  divine,  natural, 
or  diabolical.  The  first  came  direct  from  heaven,  the  second  by  a 
shorter  journey  from  the  stomach,  and  the  third  from  the  Devil, 
who  hates  mankind  so  that  he  won’t  even  let  them  alone  in  their 
sleep.  The  oracles  of  old  were  also  personally  conducted  by  the 
demon,  “  and  he  spoke  ambiguously  in  order  to  save  his  credit  and 
conceal  his  ignorance  of  the  future,  at  the  same  time  that  he  satis¬ 
fied  the  curiosity  of  mankind.”  It  sounds  scarcely  worth  while 
to  have  gone  the  length  of  dragging  in  Satan  for  this  particular 
duty,  for  many  laymen  and  women  could  and  can  do  it  with 
equal  success ;  and  it  is  beginning  perhaps  to  be  clear  that  Count 
Oxenstjerna’s  outfit  from  nature  did  not  include  a  logical  mind. 
People  would  not  fear  comets  so  much,  he  thought,  if  they  had 
good  consciences ;  but  the  fact  is  a  comet,  being  a  natural 
thing,  can  produce  no  great  effect  on  the  consciences  of  the 
impious  ;  for  he  remembered  the  great  comet  of  1680,  which 
was  seen  in  Turkey  as  well  as  in  Germany  ;  and  if,  as  they 
say,  it  threatened  the  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  it  ought 
also  to  have  forewarned  the  Turks  of  the  loss  of  Pesth  and  of 
many  other  towns.  A  somewhat  more  practical  observation  of 
this  very  comet  (which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  which  appeared 
after  Ctesar’s  assassination)  was  at  tbe  same  time  being  made  by 
one  Isaac  Newton,  who  proved  from  it  that  comets  are  subject  to 
the  gravitation  of  the  sun.  And  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
credulousness,  he  breaks  out  with  the  odd  statement — odd  because 
incongruous  with  all  the  rest — that  women  who,  like  a  hen  with 
chickens,  naturally  fear  all  that  is  extraordinary,  were  the  first 
who  brought  comets  into  repute ;  for,  as  Strabo  says,  “  supersti- 
tionis  authores  sunt  mulieres.” 

The  second  calamity  which  the  epitaph  mentions — prava  uxor ; 
true  religion  being  the  first — he  alludes  to  elsewhere  in  altering 
the  old  saying ;  “  A  cibo  biscocto,  a  medico  indocto,  ab  inimico  re- 
conciliato,  a  mala  muliere,  libera  nos  Domine,”  and  Monsieur 
D.  L.  M.  explains  that  he  contracted  a  marriage  in  which  he 
found  more  sours  than  he  had  promised  himself  sweets.  This 
saying  hits  more  than  one  of  his  weaknesses ;  his  love  of  good 
living,  his  hatred  of  doctors  into  whose  hands  dissipation  and  the 
gout  had  delivered  him,  and  the  general  distrust  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  an  evident  general  confidence.  He  contrasts  painters 
with  physicians,  who  show  their  prudence  in  covering  up  their  ( 


ignorance  with  a  good  three  or  four  feet  of  earth,  while  artists 
are  fools  enough  to  thrust  theirs  under  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public.  Friendship  was  a  delusion : — 

A  generous  priest,  a  monk  without  hypocrisy,  a  charitable  soldier,  a 
scrupulous  merchant,  an  upright  lawyer,  a  theologian  without  dogmatism, 
a  sincere  courtier,  a  polite  sailor,  a  sportsman  without  his  long-bow,  a 
clever  woman  who  is  hearable,  a  premier  without  dissimulation,  a  rich  man 
who  is  sympathetic,  a  poor  man  in  good  estimation,  an  avaricious  man  that 
is  kindly,  and,  to  wind  up,  a  true  friend — are  all  so  many  empty  notions 
which  flourish  only  in  our  imaginations ;  at  least  I  cannot  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  any  one  of  these  eccentrics. 

And  he  thought  that  all  this  pessimism — as  we  now  call  it — 
reflected  his  century,  which  he  sums  up  in  an  essay  upon  it  as  a 
succession  of  bloody  wars,  horrible  plagues,  and  frightful  famines  ; 
“  a  monster  compact  of  vices  without  the  smallest  ingredient  of 
virtue,  insomuch  so  that  the  measure  of  its  crimes  can  be  no  fuller, 
and  in  all  likelihood  the  End  draws  near.”  As  this  was  written  in 
1697,  we  may  conclude  its  proximate  cause  was  the  disgrace  under 
which  he  was  then  freshly  smarting. 

“  Every  one  flatters  me,”  he  writes  elsewhere,  “  about  the 
charm  of  my  conversation,  but  no  one  of  them  brings  me  relief  in 
my  solitude  ;  and  so,  treating  all  the  world  with  civility,  I  wrap 
myself  round  with-  indifference,  and  look  no  longer  for  intimacy 
with  any  one.”  And  so  he  spent  his  later  years,  venting  his 
spleen  upon  the  infinite  badness  of  the  valets  to  whose  small 
mercies  crippled  hands  and  feet  condemned  him,  and  passing  his 
time  almost  wholly  among  his  books,  pen  in  hand.  Among  the 
moderns  his  favourite  authors  seem  to  have  been — oddly  enough 
for  a  man  who  became  a  Romanist — the  Welshman,  John  Owen, 
whose  Protestantism  caused  him  to  be  disinherited ;  Oxenstjerna  is 
constantly  quoting  his  Epigrams  ;  and — another  instance  of  fickle 
incongruity — the  bombastic  and  long-forgotten  quack  and  alche¬ 
mist,  Leonardo  Fioravanti,  whose  Specchio  di  tdcienza  Universale 
(Venice,  1564)  he  was  manifestly  prepared  to  swear  by. 


THE  OPERA. 

ITALIAN  opera  continues  to  live  on  its  past  reputation.  This 
fact  of  its  existence  has  never  been  more  strikingly  apparent 
than  during  the  season  just  over.  A  change  from  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  is  imminent.  Either  Italian  operas  will  no  more 
be  given  in  London,  or  there  must  be  a  recurrence  to  those  points 
of  excellence  by  which  the  fame  of  Italian  opera  was  first  esta- 
j  blished  and  for  so  long  a  time  maintained.  The  past  is  not  always 
overrated,  in  spite  of  Horace’s  oft-quoted  words.  Men  do  not  talk 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  painters  of  forty  years  ago.  Since  Edmund 
Ivean  no  actor  has  held  a  higher  position  than  that  which  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  holds.  But  who  will  pretend  that  a  quartet  like 
that  for  which  Bellini  wrote  his  JPuritani  is  forthcoming  in  the 
present  day  ?  Mme.  Patti  we  have — a  marvellously-gifted  vocalist. 
Mme.  Scalchi,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  very  fine  voice,  which 
she  usually  employs  with  skill.  Signor  de  Reszkd,  in  all  respects 
a  most  admirable  singer,  who  is  very  much  less  esteemed  than 
he  should  be.  Who  else  P  Mme.  Lucca  and  Mme.  Sembrich  may 
be  included  among  the  select  few,  and  Mme.  Nilsson,  of  course, 
would  take  a  position  second  to  none  if  the  Swedish  prima  donna 
were  to  devote  her  art  to  Covent  Garden.  These  ladies,  however, 
are  stars,  most  valuable  in  themselves,  but  quite  the  reverse  when  to 
them  all  else  is  sacrificed.  Managers  assert  that  the  fault  is  not  with 
them.  The  public  will  only  pay  to  hear  singers  with  great  names ; 
the  owners  of  those  names  will  only  sing  for  exorbitant  terms. 
Economy  must  be  practised  in  other  engagements.  A  really  good 
all-round  performance  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  happened  this  year 
that  an  opera  which  demands  the  services  of  only  three  prominent 
artists  was  adequately  supplied.  With  Mme.  Patti  as  the  Assyrian 
Queen,  Mme.  Scalchi  as  Arsace,  and  Signor  de  Reszke  as  Assur, 
Semiramide  was  given  in  a  manner  which  must  have  reminded 
elderly  habitues  of  a  time  now  too  seldom  recalled.  Certain  re¬ 
presentations  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  were  also  noteworthy ;  for 
Mme.  Lucca  as  Cherubino,  Mme.  Albani  as  the  Countess,  Mme. 
Sembrich  as  Susanna,  Signor  de  ReszluS  as  the  Count,  and  Signor 
Cotogni  as  Figaro  were  well  able  to  sing  the  music,  and  in  a  great 
measure  to  realize  the  spirit  of  Mozart’s  delightful  work.  Such 
performances  as  these  are  things  which  call  for  gratitude,  and  are 
the  more  appreciated  for  their  rarity.  As  a  rule,  the  star  has  had 
the  support  of  exceedingly  feeble  luminaries.  Mme.  Patti  is  an 
admirable  Rosina ;  but  in  Rossini's  charming  opera  the  Almaviva 
is  scarcely  less  important,  and  such  a  rendering  of  the  part  as  that 
given  by  Signor  Nicolini  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
other  opera-house  in  Europe.  The  vulgarity  of  the  French  per¬ 
former’s  acting  was  about  on  a  par  with  his  singing.  Few  im¬ 
personations  have  been  quite  as  bad  as  this  ;  but  many  have  been 
very  bad,  especially  considering  the  rank  which  used  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  London,  where  it  was  once 
a  distinction  to  be  engaged.  The  bearing  of  the  chorus  was 
probably  not  at  any  time  very  dramatic ;  but,  notwithstanding 
that  operas  are  for  the  most  part  hastily  rehearsed,  surely  some 
effort  might  be  made  to  keep  time  with  the  advance  which 
supernumeraries  have  made  in  other  theatres.  The  sensibility  of 
the  stage-manager  at  Covent  Garden  may,  however,  unfortunately 
be  all  too  truly  gauged  by  the  stupid  harlequinade  trick  which 
makes  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Faust  ridiculous. 

The  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  past  season  has  been 
on  the  whole  fairly  good.  The  majority  of  the  instrumentalists 
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played  in  the  German  opera  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Richter, 
■who  was  not  wholly  satisfied,  but  his  complaint  was  rather  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  rehearsals  than  of 
individual  or  general  shortcomings.  That  want  of  delicacy  in  so 
large  a  concourse  of  players  should  have  been  at  times  unmis¬ 
takably  prominent  was  almost  inevitable.  The  strings  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  coarse.  The  brass  has  never  erred  on  the  side  of 
extreme  moderation ;  but  all  things  considered,  there  has  been 
little  ground  for  serious  fault-finding.  Signor  Bevignani  has  once 
more  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  capable  conductor.  Without 
possessing  poetical  feeling  or  special  refinement,  he  has  a  keen  ear, 
a  conscientious  regard  for  his  composer’s  score — except  when  he 
permits  singers  to  take  liberties — and  holds  the  secret  of  keeping 
his  band  under  control.  M.  Dupont  merits  almost  equal  praise.  The 
■orchestra  when  he  has  conducted  has  been  a  little  less  subject  to 
guidance,  and  he  sometimes  seems  to  encourage  extravagance. 
Such  liberties  were  never  taken,  however,  as  those  in  which 
Mine.  Nilsson  and  Signor  Campanini  used  to  indulge  at  Her 
Majesty’s  when  Signor  Costa  conducted  Faust ;  and  he  was 
supposed  to  wield  a  powerful  baton.  The  selection  of  operas 
has  been  well  made.  Naturally  some  have  been  played  which 
individual  amateurs  did  not  care  to  hear,  while  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  others.  It  is  impossible  to  please  every¬ 
body.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  choice  of  operas,  but  in  the 
performance  when  chosen.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  make 
rash  promises  in  the  prospectus  which  there  is  little  or  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  keeping.  The  management  undertook  to  produce  M.  Reyer’s 
Sigurd,  it  was  produced  accordingly,  and  its  production  proved  to 
be  a  piece  of  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  management. 
In  these  days  when  the  public  are  drawn  more  by  names  than  by 
artistic  curiosity,  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  bring  out  a  work  by  a  com¬ 
poser  absolutely  unknown  to  the  general  public,  and  about  whom 
oven  the  musical  world  of  England  does  not  know  very  much. 
We  have  already  discussed  this  work  at  some  length,  but  further 
hearing  only  confirms  the  generally  favourable  impression  which 
we  received  on  its  first  performance.  In  spite  of  some  faults  and 
weaknesses,  the  libretto  has  the  great  qualities  of  simplicity,  clear 
telling  of  the  story,  and  plenty  of  action.  The  composer  has  done 
his  work  in  a  large-minded  and  catholic  spirit.  Whilst  discard¬ 
ing  almost  all  that  is  ridiculous  and  conventional  in  the  older 
Grand  Opera  forms,  he  has  nevertheless  refused  to  distress  and 
weary  his  audience  by  wilful  ugliness  and  tediousness  in  order 
to  please  a  small  if  powerful  body  of  modern  musicians.  Ilis 
music  is  flowing,  and  there  is  no  painful  effort  and  struggle. 
A  tine  gift  of  melody  enables  him  to  keep  his  music  always 
attractive.  The  work  is  not  without  blemishes;  reminiscences  of 
Meyerbeer  and  early  Wagner  are  not  wanting.  There  is  too  much 
brass  in  the  score,  and  in  the  second  act  M.  Reyer  introduces  a 
hideous  and  intensely  commonplace  subject — apparently  as  a  leit¬ 
motif  for  the  meeting  of  Sigurd  and  Brunhilda — and  becomes  so 
deeply  enamoured  of  it,  that  he  causes  it  to  reappear  at  intervals 
of  a  few  bars  throughout  the  next  act.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  Sigurd  is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  art,  but  it  is  written 
in  the  right  spirit  and  form,  and  we  believe  not  only  that  the 
composer  is  a  good  technical  musician,  but  also  that  he  possesses 
the  power  of  melody  and  dramatic  feeling  to  a  high  degree.  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Colombo  was  announced  in  the  prospectus,  and  it  is 
understood  that  there  was  every  purpose  of  giving  it.  That  it 
was  not  given,  owing  to  Mme.  Lucca’s  illness,  is  a  circumstance 
which  very  few  will  regret.  In  English  Colombo  is  not  popular, 
and  its  popularity  would  not  have  been  enhanced  by  a  translation 
of  the  lumpish  libretto.  The  revival  of  Aida  took  place  ;  but  after 
the  publication  of  the  prospectus  nothing  was  heard  of  M. 
Massenet's  Le  lloi  de  Lahore,  one  of  those  perplexing  operas 
which  are  too  good  to  be  neglected  and  not  good  enough  to  become 
favourites.  There  has  been  no  surprise  during  the  season — except, 
perhaps,  surprise  that  some  very  poor  performances  have  collected 
■even  the  scanty  audiences  before  which  they  have  been  performed. 
The  only  newcomer  who  made  any  mark  was  M.  Jourdain,  en¬ 
gaged  for  Sigurd,  and  he  must  be  heard  in  another  character  before 
his  pretensions  can  be  estimated,  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to 
possess  valuable  qualities.  The  declamatory  phrases  which  Sigurd 
has  to  deliver  are  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  display  the  French 
tenor’s  good  points.  Mme.  Patti  has  caused  a  few  of  her  songs 
to  be  transposed  a  tone  or  a  semi-tone  down,  but  the  pitch  at  the 
opera  is  high,  and  she  does  well  to  avoid  fatigue.  Scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  hard  work  she  has  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
to  be  detected.  Mme.  Sembrick’s  Susanna  dwells  agreeably  in 
the  recollection.  She  is  a  singer  of  exceptional  merit.  Mme.  Lucca 
is  as  formerly  artistic  in  all  things,  but  Mme.  Albani’s  voice  already 
betrays  symptoms  of  wear.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
season  without  another  word  of  admiration  for  Signor  de  Reszke’s 
voice,  method,  and  dramatic  feeling.  Signor  Cotogni  is  always 
useful.  A  painfully  developed  vibrato  is  the  drawback  to  M. 
Devoyod’s  otherwise  fine  performances. 


TI1E  MIDDLE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

rp HERE  was  some  interesting  racing  during  the  fortnight  pre- 
-L  ceding  Goodwood  races,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  dullest 
periods  of  the  season.  The  best  two-year-old  form  had  been  shown 
by  Lord  Alington’s  Luminary,  a  bay  colt  by  Beauclerc  out  of 
Stella,  and  it  had  seemed  probable  that  he  would  remain  unbeaten, 
at  any  rate,  until  the  Goodwood  meeting,  if  not  throughout  the 


year.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  pricked  in  shoeing  before  he 
ran  at  Stoc-kbridge,  and  that  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
when  he  ran  at  Newmarket.  Last  week,  when  he  came  out  at 
Sandown  to  run  for  the  National  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes,  he 
was  again  a  little  lame  in  his  walk,  although  he  galloped  freely 
enough.  In  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  was  backed  for  large  sums  of 
money,  and  he  was  a  strong  favourite  at  5  to  4.  He  ran  very 
gamely,  and  at  the  distance  he  had  shaken  off  all  his  opponents, 
with  the  exception  of  Royal  Hampton,  a  bay  colt  by  Hampton  out 
of  Princess,  by  King  Tom,  to  whom  he  was  giving  8  lbs.  Archer 
did  all  he  could  to  win  with  the  favourite,  but  the  weight  told  its 
tale  in  the  last  hundred  yards,  and  Webb  won  with  Royal 
Hampton  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  winner  was  greatly 
admired  by  good  judges.  As  a  foal,  he  was  sold  for  525  guineas, 
and  as  a  yearling  he  was  again  sold,  it  is  said  for  1,500/.,  but  by 
private  contract.  Like  Luminary,  he  is  entered  for  the  Derby  of 
next  year. 

Backers  have  persisted  in  laying  out  their  money  on  the  two- 
year-old  Langwell,  who  at  Goodwood  at  last  succeeded  in  landing 
a  race.  Before  this  he  had  run  three  times ;  he  had  three  times 
been  a  hot  favourite,  and  he  had  three  times  been  beaten.  His  last 
race  before  Goodwood  was  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Two-year-old  Plate  at  Kempton  Park,  when  he  was  beaten  at 
the  distance,  and  Archer  could  do  no  more  than  gain  the  third  place 
with  him.  The  race  was  won  by  a  head  by  Hopscotch,  Peevish 
being  second.  Both  these  two-year-olds  had  run  and  been  beaten 
once  before.  For  the  Great  Kingston  Two-year-old  race  at 
Sandown,  Lord  Rosebery’s  good-looking  Breakfast,  a  filly  by 
Kisber  out  of  Fasting  Girl,  who  had  run  badly  in  her  only  other 
race,  was  made  first  favourite,  and  she  won  in  a  canter  by  two 
lengths  from  Thuringian  King.  The  same  afternoon  we  had 
another  Arab  race.  Eight  horses  started,  and,  with  only  one 
exception,  the  field  was  the  same  as  that  which  ran  for  the  Arab 
race  at  the  Newmarket  July  Meeting.  Asil,  the  winner  of  the  last- 
named  race,  was  penalized,  but  he  was  made  first  favourite. 
Gannon  made  the  running  with  Hadramaut,  who  was  the  extreme 
outsider,  but  before  leaving  the  railway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  course  he  had  given  up  the  lead  to  Purple  Emperor.  Asil, 
about  the  same  time,  went  up  to  Hadramaut,  and  Haifa  held 
a  good  position,  but  the  rest  of  the  field  were  already  beaten. 
When  they  came  round  the  bend  into  the  straight  run  in,  Purple 
Emperor  gave  way,  and  Hadramaut  again  took  the  lead,  but  he 
was  hard  pressed  by  both  Asil  and  Haifa.  At  the  distance  Haifa 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  there  was  a 
splendid  race  between  Asil  and  Hadramaut.  Asil  got  a  little  the 
best  of  it  between  the  distance  and  the  winning-post ;  but  opposite 
the  stand  Gannon  got  the  lead  for  the  third  time  on  Hadramaut, 
and  won  the  race  after  a  remarkably  fine  struggle  by  a  head.  On 
the  day  following  there  was  another  Arab  race,  but  over  five 
furlongs  instead  of  a  mile,  with  five  of  the  same  performers.  Asil 
was  ridden  by  Archer,  while  Cannon  again  rode  Hadramaut. 
Asil  waited  to  the  distance,  when  he  came  with  a  rush,  and  won 
in  a  canter  by  four  lengths. 

The  Goodwood  Stakes  was  considered  “  a  good  thing  ”  fot* 
Florence,  who  has  proved  herself  to  be  an  extraordinary  mare ; 
but  no  four-year-old  had  ever  won  that  race  under  9  at.  Donald, 
the  winner  of  last  autumn’s  Shrewsbury  Cup,  made  strong  run¬ 
ning  ;  but  the  foreign  mare  Stockholm  took  the  lead  from  him  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  won  easily  by  six  lengths  from  Florence. 
Some  good  judges  of  racing  are  of  opinion  that  Archer  waited 
rather  too  long  with  Florence ;  but  2  st.  6  lbs.  is  an  immense 
allowance  for  one  four-year-old  to  allow  to  another  over  two 
miles  and  a  half.  Stockholm  had  certainly  shown  some  bad  form  ; 
but  she  had  run  very  well  on  several  occasions,  having  won  the 
French  One  Thousand  and  run  second  for  the  French  Oaks.  John 
Jones,  who  had  beaten  Florence  in  the  Liverpool  Gup  on  very 
slightly  better  terms  than  those 'fin  which  he  now  met  her,  ought 
to  have  run  better. 

Royal  Hampton,  Luminary’s  conqueror  at  Sandown,  came 
out  for  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  but  the  first  fa¬ 
vourite  was  Rosy  Morn,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes 
at  Epsom.  The  last-named  colt  had  subsequently  been  beaten 
by  Cora,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  been  beaten  by  Present  Times, 
Laverock,  and  Vacillation  ;  and  on  this  running  Rosy  Morn 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  in  the  first  class  of  two-year-olds ; 
but  now  Archer  made  all  the  running  with  him,  and  beat  Royal 
Hampton  by  half  a  length.  Gocoanut,  who  had  cost  2,500 
guineas  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale,  was  unplaced.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
colt  by  Macaroni  out  of  Lynette,  who  was  running  in  public  for 
the  first  time,  was  third,  only  half  a  length  behind  Royal 
Hampton ;  but  he  was  receiving  6  lbs.  Rosy  Morn  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  Mr.  Chaplin’s  sale  of  yearlings  last  y-ear  for  2,000 
guineas,  and  in  the  two  first  races  he  won  he  returned  nearly 
2,000 l.  He  ought  to  prove  a  good  investment  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  ;  and  he  is  entered  for  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby, 
and  the  St.  Leger  of  next  year,  besides  several  important  two- 
year-old  races,  including  the  Middle  Park  Plate;  so,  if  he  keeps 
sound,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him.  Odds  of  3  to  1 
wero  laid  on  Harvester  for  the  Gratwicke  Stakes,  the  second 
favourite  being  Clochette,  who  had  not  won  a  race  this  year.  The 
first  favourite  won  in  a  common  canter,  jumping  away  with  the 
lead,  and  fairly  galloping  away  from  his  three  opponents.  We 
hope  to  notice  the  rest  of  the  racing  at  Goodwood  next  week. 

The  sale  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses  has  been  such  an  event 
!  this  season  that  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  it  very  often.  His 
twenty-four  horses  in  training  were  sold  in  the  early  spring. 
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and  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to  inquire  into  their  perform¬ 
ances  up  to  the  Saturday  before  Goodwood,  which  may  he  taken 
as  half  the  racing  season.  A  couple  of  dozen  horses  in  train¬ 
ing,  that  cost  more  than  36,000/.,  might  be  expected  to  have 
done  a  good  deal  by  that  time,  but  only  eight  of  them  had  run 
at  all ;  only  four  had  won  races,  and  they  had  only  won  six 
races  between  them.  As  is  the  case  in  most  sales,  the  highest 
priced  lots  had  proved  the  most  remunerative.  Harvester  and 
Busybody,  who  cost  more  than  1 7,000  guineas,  had  won  nearly 
10,000/.  Exclusively  of  these  two  horses,  the  remaining  19,000 
guineas  worth  of  horseflesh  had  earned  but  242/.  between  them, 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  under  Lord  Exeter's  conditions,  one- 
third  of  their  winnings,  over  races  for  which  Lord  Ealmouth  had 
entered  them,  go  to  that  nobleman.  During  the  Goodwood  week 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  representatives  of  Lord  Falmouth’s  late 
stud  has  been  considerably  altered ;  but  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
the  racing  season  seemed  a  good  time  for  a  stock-taking. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  END  OF  THE  TALE  OF  TROY.* 

CERTAINLY  books  have  their  own  inexplicable  fates.  If  ever 
a  work  seemed  destined  to  become  popular,  it  is  the  Greek 
poem  which  was  discovered  in  the  full  flush  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  which  told  with  great  vigour  and  beauty  the  end  of  the  tale 
of  Troy.  That  tale  is  the  best  loved  of  all  that  men  have  remem¬ 
bered  or  invented.  So  delighted  have  they  been  with  it  that 
since  the  days  of  Herodotus  people  of  divers  races  have  placed 
their  pride  in  a  Trojan  pedigree,  and  have  falsified  their  history  to 
bring  themselves  nearer  to  Ilium.  Even  in  the  ages  of  faith 
Laomedon  competed  with  Noah  for  the  honour  of  being  the  re¬ 
motest  acknowledged  parent  of  the  proudest  families.  No  sooner 
did  a  Northern  horde  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  South  than  it  chose  itself  an  heroic  ancestor  from  among 
the  warlike  Dardanians.  Priam  was  more  even  than  Arthur  to 
our  ancestors,  and  it  was  over  the  translation  of  the  Tale  of  Troy 
“  from  the  French  book  ”  that  Oaxton  became  “  weary  of  tedious 
writing  and  worn  in  years.”  For  the  Trojan  story  our  fathers  for¬ 
got  the  epics  of  their  own  heroic  past,  and  Roland  was  left  to 
sleep  with  Ogier,  Sigurd  with  Gunnar,  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon. 

Enthusiastic  as  was  the  medheval  enthusiasm  for  these  Ilian 
woes,  the  middle  ages  had  but  doubtful  documents  to  study.  They 
had  Virgil,  and  they  had  the  apocryphal  Dares,  who,  according  to 
Caxton,  “  saw  the  heroes  many  times  during  the  siege  before  the 
city.”  But  the  men  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  dying  Petrarch, 
held  in  their  hands  a  Homer  which  they  could  not  read.  Not.  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  first  Homer  published  in 
Florence,  to  be  translated,  tardily  enough,  into  the  French  of  Salel. 
But  Homer  professes  to  tell  no  more  than  fragments  of  the  larger 
legend  ;  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  the  Return  of  Odysseus,  these  are 
the  topics  that  give  unity  to  his  poems.  All  the  world  was 
anxious  to  know  what  happened  before  the  tenth  year  of  the  Ilian 
Leaguer,  and  still  more  what  chanced  after  they  buried  Hector, 
the  tamer  of  horses.  Concerning  these  matters  the  world  had 
only  fragmentary  hints,  conveyed  in  the  great  epics,  or  in  the 
tragedies,  or  borrowed  by  Virgil  from  the  so-called  Cyclic  writers, 
or  "filtered  through  the  fables  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys 
Cretensis.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  old  Greek 
poem,  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  all  that  befel  between 
the  Death  of  Hector  and  the  Return  of  Helen  was  discovered  by 
Cardinal  Bessarion  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Otranto. 
This  poem  is  styled  the  Post-Homerica  of  Quintus  Calaber  (so 
called  from  the  finding  of  the  W  in  Calabria),  or  of  Quintus 
Smyrnmus,  the  local  name  being  derived  from  the  tradition  that 
the  author  was  born  in  Smyrna. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  among  persons  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion,  that  the  poem  assigned  to  6  noiyrijs  KotVros  is  one  of 
very  great  excellence  and  interest.  To  praise  Quintus  after  the 
essay  of  Sainte-Beuve  (published  with  his  study  on  Virgil)  is 
superfluous ;  yet  it  is  always  pleasant  to  throw  a  laurel  on  this 
neglected  tomb.  Whoever  can  read  Homer  with  pleasure  can 
also  read  Quintus.  We  may  call  his  work  a  pastiche,  an  imita¬ 
tion,  or  what  not,  just  as  we  may  apply  the  same  terms  to  the 
AEneid.  Not  the  less,  the  Post-Homerica  remain  notable  for 
the  author’s  pathos  and  passion,  for  his  fire,  his  energy,  his  sense 
of  natural  beauty.  For  all  that,  and  despite  the  praise  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Quintus  has  been,  and  will  be,  neglected  by  all  save  a  few 
of  the  curious.  M.  E.  A.  Berthault  now  offers  him  to  the  public 
in  a  translation  into  French  prose.  Since  Bitaube,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  rediscovered  for  himself  the  excellence  of  Homer,  and 
saw  that  he  needed  not  the  apologies,  nor  was  improved  by  the 
refinements,  of  critics  and  versifiers,  prose  translations  of  Greek 
poetry  have  not  been  rare  in  France.  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  in 
particular,  has  given  literal  versions  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
M.  Berthault’s  rendering  is  scarcely  literal  enough,  and  will 
hardly  help  the  student  whose  Greek  is  rusty  to  construe  a  diffi¬ 
cult  passage.  lie  has  also  neglected  to  print  the  numbers  of 
the  verses  in  each  page  (as  Book  viii.  312-344),  so  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  a  reference  in  his  translation.  To 
the  want  of  closeness  we  may  return ;  and  we  shall  also 

"  La  Guerre  de  Troic,  mi  la  Fin  de  I’lliade  d'apres  Quintus  de  Smyme. 
Par  E.  A.  LSerthault.  Paris:  Hachette.  1S34 


quote  one  or  two  passages  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  M. 
Berthault’s  style.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  his  very 
peculiar  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Post-Homerica.  Quintus  is- 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  a  Smyrnaean,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  following  passage  (xii.  312)  : — “  Within  my  heart  ye  Muses 
inspired  all  manner  of  minstrelsy,  yea,  even  before  the  down 
darkened  about  my  cheeks,  while  I  herded  my  goodly  flocks  of 
sheep  on  the  plains  of  Smyrna,  nigh  the  fane  of  Artemis,  in  the 
land  of  Zeus  Eleutherios.”  The  Greek  is  ’EX evdepiw  ivl  Kijncp, 
which  M.  Berthault  renders  “  dans  un  joli  bosquet.”  Aids 
Karros  is  used  for  Libya  by  Pindar,  and  we  presume  that  some 
such  sense  is  intended  here  ;  at  all  events,  we  do  not  see  where 
M.  Berthault  gets  his  “joli  bosquet.”  The  passage  in  any  case 
means  that  Quintus  was  a  Smyrnaean.  He  was  doubtless  just  as 
much  or  as  little  a  shepherd  as  Theocritus.  About  his  date 
literally  nothing  is  known.  He  is  vaguely  placed  between  the 
first  and  the  sixth  centuries.  As  will  be  shown,  he  belongs,  at  all 
events,  to  the  age  of  Imperial  Rome. 

M.  Berthault  takes  quite  an  unusual  view  of  Quintus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  Post-Homerica  are  an  ancient  epic — as  old, 
perhaps,  as  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey — while  Quintus  is  “  seule- 
ment  l’editeur  et  non  pas  l’auteur  du  poerne  de  la  guerre  de 
Troie.”  Here  is  a  novelty  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Paley’s 
untenable  position.  Mr.  Paley  makes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
very  late,  though  how  they  came  together  he  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stating  intelligibly,  and  has  himself,  apparently,  no 
clearly  defined  theory.  M.  Berthault,  on  the  other  hand,  puts 
Quintus,  or  the  author  of  the  Post-Homerica  (which  all  the  world 
thinks  late)  back  into  the  age  from  which  Mr.  Paley  tries  to 
banish  Homer.  There  are  several  lacuna;  and  errors,  as  we  think, 
in  M.  Berthault’s  argument.  First,  he  should  have  given  a  philo¬ 
logical  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  of 
the  Post-Homerica.  From  this,  we  think,  it  would  have  clearly 
been  evident  that  Quintus,  though  he  imitates  Homeric  language 
with  great  assiduity,  uses  many  non-IIomeric  words,  and  Homeric 
words  in  non-Homeric  connexions.  But  M.  Berthault  offers  no 
such  analysis,  nor  shall  we  waste  time  in  forcing  an  open  door 
and  proving  what  every  page  of  the  Post-PIomerica  demonstrates. 
Again,  M.  Berthault  should  have  given  a  comparative  study  of 
manners  and  usages  in  the  old  epics  and  in  Quintus.  This  also  he 
neglects  to  do.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Hayman’s  study  of  the  use  of  the  chariot  in  Flomer  and  in 
Quintus.  To  our  mind  Dr.  Hayraan  demonstrates  that  Quintus 
was  practically  unacquainted  with  the  war-chariot,  that  he  only 
knew  it  through  literature,  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  it,  and 
leaves  it  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his  narrative.  Once  more  we 
have  records  of  the  names  of  the  lost  Cyclic  poems  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sumed  names  of  their  authors.  The  Provost  of  Oriel,  Mr. 
Monro,  has  recently  published  a  minute  investigation  into 
the  mention  of  these  poets  preserved  in  the  celebrated  Venetian 
MS.  of  the  Iliad — the  MS.  we  owe  to  the  luck  and  research  of 
Villoison.  These  cyclic  poems  contained  probably  all,  certainly 
most,  of  the  events  known  to  Quintus,  but  no  such  single  work  as 
the  Post-Homerica  is  mentioned  by  any  ancient  critic  or  gram¬ 
marian.  The  reason  is  obvious — the  Post-Homerica  were  not  in 
this  sense  ancient  at  all ;  they  were  not  traditional  epics,  but  a 
modern  imitation.  But  M.  Berthault  treats  this  matter  of  the 
cyclic  poets  known  and  described  by  Proclus  and  others  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  understand,  and  not  of  advantage  to  his  theory. 
The  silence  or  indifference  of  the  ancients  proves  no  more,  he  says, 
than  the  silence  or  indifference  of  Boileau  about  the  Song  of 
Roland.  But  the  ancient  critics  were  as  notoriously  interested  and 
learned  in  antique  poetry  as  Boileau  was  notoriously  ignorant  and 
indifferent.  Moreover  Boileau  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
ignorance  of  a  poem  which,  at  his  date,  was  sleeping  in  dust  in  the 
Bodleian.  The  old  grammarians  who  were  so  concerned  about  the 
Cypria,  and  Nostoi,  and  Lesches,  and  Stasiuus,  could  not  have 
conspired  to  neglect  documents  like  these  put  forth  by  Quintus. 
Indeed  the  matter  of  Quintus  is  probably  derived  from  the  Cyclic 
poems,  which  he  handled  much  as  a  modern  poet  writing  on 
King  Arthur  might  handle  Mallory  and  the  French  Arthurian 
romances. 

There  remains,  against  M.  Berthault,  the  evidence  of  passages  in 
Quintus  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these  (xiii.  337)  prophesies  of 
the  dominion  which  ./Eneas  was  to  establish  on  the  Tiber : — 

rov  yap  OiacjiaTOV  icrn  6eihv  ipiKvbii  fiovXrj 
Qvpjdpiv  in  evpvpeeOpov  and  x avOoio  poXorra,  k.t.X. 

Another  passage  (vi.  533)  describes  the  sports  of  the  Circus : — 

N  >  »  >  r 

tol  0  ev  fxeo’crourLV  eovre? 
arpceCpcorT’ ,  evre  lives  picrco  ipKei  i/e  Xiovres 
7 j pari  rS>  or’  dvaKres  doXX^aacocT,  uvOpimovs 
apyaXicos  t  elXiuxn  Kaubv  revxovres  dXe&pov 
Or] pain  in to  Kparepols,  01  8’  epKeos  ivrbs  iovres 
bpioas  bapbiinrovaiv  b  ns  acpluiv  eyyvs  uo/rai. 

Nothing  can  savour  more  of  Imperial  Rome  and  less  of  the  Homeric 
age  than  this.  But  M.  Berthault  does  not  care ;  he  has  the  same 
open  door  of  escape  as  other  Homeric  theorists.  The  passages  that 
make  against  his  theory  he  dismisses  as  “  interpolations.”  And 
whai*  proves  them  to  be  interpolations?  Why,  that  they  make 
against  his  theory.  This,  as  M.  Berthault  knows,  is  the  accepted 
method  of  the  higher  Homeric  criticism,  and  why  should  he  not 
apply  it  to  Ilomer  ?  Finally,  when  defending  Quintus,  or  his 
author,  from  the  charge  of  imitating  Virgil,  M.  Berthault  quotes  a 
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text  (xii.  489)  about  the  agony  of  a  bird  whose  nestling's  are 
devoured  by  a  serpent.  “  All  this  recalls  the  same  passage  in  Virgil,” 
says  M.  Berthault,  and  be  thinks  Virgil  borrowed  from  Quintus.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  both  imitated  Homer  (Iliad,  ii.  305-306). 
“Now  there  wa9  the  brood  of  a  sparrow,  tender  little  ones,  upon 
the  topmost  branch,  nestling  beneath  the  leaves  .  .  .  and  the 
snake  swallowed  them,  cheeping  pitifully.  And  the  mother  flut¬ 
tered  round  wailing  for  her  dear  little  ones,”  and  so  on. 

To  be  brief,  then,  M.  Berthault  seems  to  be  defeated  all  along 
the  line.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  a  late  poet,  perhaps  of 
the  date  of  Ooluthu9,  should  have  composed  the  manly  and  exqui¬ 
site  verse  of  Quintus,  and  should  have  finished  so  vigorously  the 
tale  left  untold.  But  this  is  less  difficult  to  believe  than  the 
arguments  by  which  M.  Berthault  tries  to  prove  the  Homeric 
antiquity  of  the  epic  published  by  Quintus.  We  conclude  with  an 
example  of  M.  Berthault’s  translation,  choosing  the  famous  and 
touching  incident  of  the  death  of  the  Amazon  at  the  hands  of 
Achilles : — 

11  parla  ainsi  et  retfra  son  javclot  du  corps  du  cheval  et  de  la  malheur- 
euse  PentWsilee ;  tous  le9  deux  palpitcrent  une  dernihre  fois,  victimes 
du  meme  coup.  Acliille  lui  nrracha  de  la  tete  son  casque  etincelant, 
semblable  aux  rayons  du  soleil  ou  aux  eclairs  de  Zeus ;  et  la  guerriere 
demeura  sur  le  sable  et  dans  le  sang  ;  son  gracieux  visage  brillait  encore 
d’un  eclat  pur,  quoiqu’elle  fut  morte.  lit  les  Argiens  qui  etaient  14 
etaient  frappes  d'adiniration,  car  elle  etait  semblable  aux  deesses.  Elle 
etait  e'tendue  sur  la  terre  avec  ses  armes,  comme  Artemis  l’invincible  quand 
elle  dort,  Arte'mis  la  fille  de  Zeus,  lorsqu’elle  est  fatiguee  de  poursuivre  sur 
la  cime  des  montagnes  les  lions  rapides.  Cypris  4  la  couronne  d’or,  l’amie 
du  vaillant  Ares,  laissait  a  la  guerriere  sa  beautd  dans  la  mort,  afin  d’affliger 
le  coeur  meme  du  vaillant  tils  de  I’e'lee.  Et  tous  souhaitaient  4  leur  retour 
dans  la  patrie  les  caresses  d’une  femme  aussi  belle.  Et  Achille  lui-meme 
jusqu’au  fond  du  cceur  avait  peine  de  l’avoir  immolee  ;  il  pensait  qu’il  aurait 
pu  l’emmener,  chaste  dpouse,  dans  la  Plithie  fecondc  en  chevaux  ;  car,  pour 
sa  taille  et  sa  beautd,  elle  etait  semblable  aux  deesses. 

Most  of  the  vigour  of  the  original  is  omitted,  and  M.  Berthault 
dreads  to  use  le  mot  propre,  and  refines  away  the  energy  of  the 
original.  But  still  it  is  something  to  have  even  a  shadowy  prose 
translation  of  Quintus  Smyrnoeus. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

TfAIR  HELEN  opens  with  the  following  graceful  “  Avis  au 
Lecteur,”  which,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  author, 
recurs  in  the  thirl  volume,  but  is  absent  from  the  second : — “  This 
effusion  was  completed  last  October.  This  remark  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  London  Society  as  at 
present  constituted.  Any  errors  in  the  English,  French,  or  German 
which  may  occur  are  not  mine.  Kindly  reviewers  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest.”  Mr.  Graham  thus  claims,  like  Pindar,  to 
utter  things  (poovaevra  o-weroicnv,  but  voiceless,  presumably,  for 
the  vulgar.  But,  in  any  case,  we  decline  to  allow  him  the 
privilege  of  shuffling  off  the  responsibility  for  his  slipshod  sen¬ 
tences  and  faulty  spelling  upon  some  one  else.  If  he  did  not  write 
the  book,  who  did  P  The  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  novel  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  inaccuracies  and 
inelegances  it  enshrines. 

The  hero  of  this  rambling  romance  is  Wilfred  Erskine,  who, 

though  still  in  earliest  youth,  was  one  of  those  who  have  early  faced 
the  sturm  und  Drang  of  life,  breasted  the  tides  of  action,  and  drunk 
deep  of  both  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  .  .  .  The  one  thing  which 
Erskine  really  did  care  for  was  power — schemes  constantly  revolved  in 
his  busy  brain  of  power — boundless  and  unquestioned  ;  he  would  then 
determine  to  be  a  Bismarck  or  a  Napoleon,  and  with  the  ardour  of  his 
nature  when  once  roused  would  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  history  and 
politics,  and  determine  to  conform  his  whole  life  to  the  attainment  of  the 
longed-for  object. 

The  life  of  this  sucking  Ctesar  is  bound  up,  however,  with  that  of 
three  women,  and  of  these  chiefly  two,  one  of  whom  bears  a 
mysterious  resemblance  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  while  the  other 
is  comparable  to  none  but  Helen  of  Troy.  He  meets  Paragon 
Number  One  in  Scotland,  and,  after  some  very  glowing  and  un¬ 
grammatical  love  passages,  gives  her  the  cold  shoulder,  and  sets 
out  in  pursuit  of  Paragon  Number  Two,  whom  he  had  previously 
seen,  for  exactly  one  minute,  in  the  Park,  and  whose  name  and 
whereabouts  he  suddenly  discovers.  Ilis  first  step  towards  form¬ 
ing  an  acquaintance  with  the  lady  is  a  strange  one.  He  writes 
her  a  letter  “  containing  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  admiration 
of  her  wondrous  beauty,  and  the  request  that  the  sender  might 
be  allowed  to  make  her  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  a  book  of  poems 
shortly  to  appear.”  It  appears  to  us  that  most  young  girls  placed 
in  such  a  position  would  have  thrown  the  letter  behind  the  fire, 
and  despatched  their  nearest  available  male  relative  to  administer 
a  sound  kicking  to  the  writer  ;  but  Miss  Myra  Polwarth  Hamilton 
does  neither.  She  complies  at  once,  and  a  correspondence  ensues 
in  which  the  two  address  each  other  as  “  Monsieur  ”  and  “  Fair 
Helen,”  until  the  favoured  worshipper  is  at  last  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  idol. 

The  second  volume  and  most  of  the  third  continue  the  story  of 
their  blandishments,  but  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  waste  any  more 
time  upon  Mr.  Graham  and  his  aristocratic  amours.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  third  heroine  (a  certain  Lady  Horton,  whom  Erskine 

*  Fair  Helm.  By  William  Graham.  3  vols.  London :  White  &  Co. 
1884. 

On  Leitliay's  Banks.  By  Ii.  M.  K.  1  vol.  London:  James  Weir. 
1884. 

For  Ever  and  Never.  By  T.  Palgrave  Simpson.  2  vols.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 


had  previously  honoured  with  his  preference)  appears  upon  the 
scene,  a  meeting  takes  place  between  them  in  the  Coliseum,  com¬ 
plications  not  unnaturally  arise,  and  finally  Fair  Helen  and  her 
would-be  Paris  are  compelled  to  part,  which  they  do,  strange  to 
say,  “  with  the  utmost  composure.”  But  then,  as  we  were  told 
before,  “  the  only  thing  he  really  cared  for  was  power.” 

There  are  several  other  characters,  male  and  female.  The 
former  have  no  manners  or  morals  to  speak  of,  while  the  latter  are 
rendered  equally  unattractive  by  a  slanginess  that  savours  of  the 
suburban  smoking-room.  We  have  much  adulation  of  the  author 
of  the  Epic  of  Hades  (who  appears,  thinly  veiled,  as  Mr. 
Llewellyn  of  Pla9  Glyn,  and  utters  some  portentous  platitudes), 
and  reference  is  continually  being  made  to  the  career  of  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Endymion  is,  in  fact,  evidently  the  model 
that  the  author  has  had  before  him.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  is  none  of  the  sparkle  of  Endymion,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  Disraelian  novels,  in  this  tiresome  travesty. 

On  Leithays  Banlcs  has  given  us  a  very  real  pleasure,  and  we 
hasten  to  express  our  obligation  to  its  authoress,  only  regretting 
that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  her  full  justice.  Though  less 
original  and  striking  than  Leu-ell  Pastures,  the  book  contains 
passages  of  great  descriptive  power,  and  breathes  throughout  the 
true  spirit  of  its  Highland  birthplace.  Upon  the  remarkable  ac¬ 
quaintance  it  displays  with  the  picturesque  and  poetical  aspect  of 
life,  as  it  may  still  be  studied  iu  many  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
Scotland,  the  main  interest,  indeed,  of  the  story  depends ;  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  clever  character-drawing,  which,  though  it  is 
sometimes  almost  inartistically  microscopic,  contributes  largely  to 
its  general  effect. 

The  tale  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sad  one ;  but  its  setting  is  so 
good  that  we  are  able  to  ignore  its  painful  side,  much  as  we  do 
the  trials  and  disappointments  of  ordinary  existence  when  the 
sun  shines  and  the  birds  are  singing.  The  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Mcllrae,  when  a  young  lad,  woos  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
factor,  a  “  sweet  Highland  girl,”  like  her  that  Wordsworth  saw  at 
Inversneid,  and,  unknown  to  his  parents,  makes  her  his  wife.  But 
as  time  goes  on  his  affection,  never  so  loyal  as  his  simple  bride’s, 
waxes  cool,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  is  induced  to  renounce  her, 
on  the  plea  that  the  marriage  was  invalid,  and  unites  himself 
in  loveless  bonds  to  a  rich  and  high-born  Englishwoman.  The 
offspring  of  the  earlier  union  was  a  son,  Hector,  who  is  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  his  parentage,  and  follows  the  profession,  and 
fights  under  the  colours,  of  his  father  and  chief.  By  his  second 
wife  the  laird  has  a  daughter,  who  is  regarded  by  the  clansmen 
as  his  representative,  and  whose  free  and  fearless  character  has 
won  their  love  and  respect.  The  common  report,  which  the  chief 
only  too  readily  believes,  is  that  Hector’s  mother  was  drowned 
long  years  before,  soon  after  she  left  her  father's  home ;  but  in 
reality  she  is  still  alive,  and,  under  a  different  name,  resides  with 
some  young  chsrges,  the  daughters  of  an  Indian  officer,  upon  the 
banks  of  her  native  stream,  and  close  to  the  castle  where  her 
faithless  husband,  now  a  grey  campaigner,  is  living  among  his 
admiring  people,  full  of  years  and  honours. 

Such  is  the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  and  it  is 
developed  with  great  tact  and  skill  in  a  series  of  scenes,  which  we 
have  no  intention  of  epitomizing.  If  we  must  criticize  the  style  in 
which  Miss  Kettle  writes,  we  should  say  that,  in  this  instance  at  all 
events,  it  is  noticeably  deficient  in  humour,  and  apt  at  times  to  be 
sententious.  But  there  is  something  so  solid  and  substantial  about 
her  work,  it  is  so  free  from  the  vulgarities  and  inanities  that 
disfigure  nine-tenths  of  modern  fiction,  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
lay  undue  stress  upon  its  limitations.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  the  remark  that  so  good  a  novel  deserves  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  more  attractive  dress.  The  title-page  of  On 
Leithays  Panics  is  a  masterpiece  of  ugliness,  and  the  tiny  wood- 
cuts  at  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  chapters  should  be  replaced  by 
something  more  artistic,  or,  better  still,  done  away  with  altogether. 
“  Good  wine,”  we  know,  “  needs  no  bush  ”  ;  but  in  these  aesthetic 
days  the  fate  of  a  novel  hangs  to  an  appreciable  extent  upon  its 
form,  and  it  behoves  a  wise  publisher  to  be  careful  about  appear¬ 
ances. 

A  better  title  perhaps  for  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson's  work  than  the 
one  it  bears  would  he  “Foiled  at  Last;  or,  the  Baronet  and  the 
Bravo.”  For  it  is  the  criminal  career  of  these  personages  that 
Mr.  Simpson  invites  us  chiefly  to  contemplate.  The  object  of 
their  machinations  is  Miss  Mary  Ncrman,  who  is  described  by  her 
lover,  the  fair  but  false  Ernest  Miles,  as  “  a  lilv-angel  of  the 
Annunciation.”  We  are  introduced  to  this  “  lovely  couple  ”  in 
the  garden  of  Oakford  Cottage,  the  description  of  which  has  a 
cheering  savour  of  the  footlights.  There  are  the  “climbing roses ,r 
and  the  “  honeysuckle,”  the  “  latticed  windows,”  and  the  “  rustic 
porch,”  which  we  know  and  love  so  well  upon  the  stage.  One 
almost  expects  to  find  the  mystic  letters  L.  and  II.  interspersed 
among  the  text  to  mark  the  entrances  and  relative  positions  of  the 
characters.  And  here  the  guileless  lovers  discourse,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  also  brings  back  pleasant  memories  of  the“  float”: — 

“  Do  you  fear,  then,  that  I  should  fade  out  of  your  mind,  my  Ernest  ?  ” 
said  Mary,  smiling. 

“No,  dearest!  flow  could  that  ever  bo  ?  ”  replied  the  lover,  squeezing 
her  willing  hand.  “  But,  as  you  sit  now  before  me,  there  is  such  a  glamour 
of  fairy  brilliancy  about  you,  that  I  wouldfain  transfer  the  fleeting  picture 
to  canvas,  and  lix  it  there  for  ever.” 

“  But  you  have  my  portrait,  you  fanciful  grumbler,”  said  Mary,  smiling, 
“  as  I  have  yours.” 

“Yes,  in  your  everyday  garb :  and  as  such,  I  admit,  more  precious  to 
me  than  any" fancy  painting,  for  it  is  your  own  dear  everyday  self— as  J 
first  saw  you — as  1  loved  you — as  I  shall  love  you  ever,”  &c 
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But,  alas !  Mr.  Miles  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  for  lie  soon  dis¬ 
appears  from  Fordham,  and  is  not  heard  of  again  till  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume.  Meanwhile,  the  Baronet  and  the  Bravo 
begin  their  wily  manoeuvres,  burn  down  the  “  practicable  ”  cottage, 
removing  during  the  confusion  an  Indian  cabinet,  which  of  course 
contains  everybody’s  family  papers,  and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed. 
To  these  tragic  events  an  air  of  comedy  is  lent  by  a  spinster, 
Miss  Anastatia  Willoughby,  who  prattles  after  the  manner  of 
her  kind,  wears  an  impossible  head-dress,  and  makes  unceasing 
play  with  a  preposterous  fan.  Miss  Norman,  for  want  of  anything 
better  to  do,  goes  out  as  a  nursery  governess,  and  after  spending 
some  peaceful  years  in  this  employment,  finds  herself  by  a  change 
of  situation  face  to  face  with  her  truant  adorer,  who  has  renounced 
bis  literary  career  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  and  is  the  father  of 
her  two  little  pupils.  Then  the  action  hurries  on  apace.,  Ernest 
and  the  Baronet  renew  their  attentions ;  while  the  Bravo  takes  a 
place  as  valet  in  the  establishment  of  the  former,  and  concocts  a 
■plan  for  carrying  off  the  virtuous  governess  in  a  cab.  How  this 
scheme  is  foiled,  and  how  the  Duchess  of  Altavilla,  Mary’s 
loDg-lost  mother,  turns  up  in  black  lace  and  diamonds  to  set 
things  straight,  and  how  the  Baronet  murders  the  Bravo,  and  is 
himself  slain  in  a  duel  by  Ernest,  and  what  other  events  happen, 
must  be  discovered  from  the  pages  of  the  book  itself. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LEEK.* 

THE  geographical  position  of  the  town  of  Leek  has  procured 
for  the  place  a  large  share  of  the  blessings  proverbially 
attributed  to  countries  that  have  no  history.  Lying  in  the  midst 
of  desolate  moorland,  shut  off  by  the  Pennine  chain  from  the  great 
line  of  road  from  North  to  South,  having  no  historical  city 
nearer  than  Chester,  and  no  battle-field  nearer  than  Bloreheath, 
Leek  has  lived  its  own  life  unconnected  with  the  chief  events  of 
English  history,  except  during  the  stirring  times  of  ’45,  when  the 
young  Pretender  occupied  the  town  in  his  march  to  Derby,  and 
again  on  his  retreat.  The  domestic  annals  of  the  town  are  equally 
uneventful.  The  relations  between  the  town  and  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  the  abbots  of  Dieulacres,  seem  to  have  been  uniformly 
eaceful,  unbroken  by  encroachments  on  the  one  side  or  by  out- 
reaks  of  “  public  spirit  ”  on  the  other;  while  neither  abbey  nor 
town  offered  temptations  to  episcopal  interference  or  baronial 
aggression  from  without.  The  task  of  the  historian  is  increased 
in  difficulty,  but  also  in  interest,  by  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory 
account  of  Leek  had  appeared  before  Mr.  Sleigh  began  his  work. 
Erdeswick’s  survey  of  Staffordshire  tells  us  little  of  Leek,  and 
Shaw’s  unfinished  history  of  the  county  does  not  extend  to -the 
northern  corner.  The  best  authority  for  the  history  of  the  parish  is 
the  MS.  of  Thomas  Loxdale,  Vicar  of  Leek  from  1725  to  1735,  on 
whose  work  Mr.  Sleigh  candidly  tells  us  that  the  first  edition  of 
his  history  was  founded. 

Leek  was  held  by  Earl  gElfgar  of  Mercia,  and  was  granted 
after  the  Conquest  to  Hugh  Lupus,  first  Earl  of  Chester. 
Ranulph,  the  sixth  earl,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Dieulacres,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Pulton,  in  Cheshire, 
whose  original  home  was  too  near  the  Welsh  border  to  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  abode  for  men  of  peace  and  retirement.  The  manor  of 
Leek  formed  the  original  endowment  of  the  new  foundation, 
which  was  increased  by  subsequent  benefactions,  until,  at  the 
Dissolution,  the  annual  value  of  the  Abbey  estates  was  22 yl.  5 s. 
Mr.  Sleigh’s  statement  of  the  value  suggests  some  carelessness  iu 
referring  to  authorities.  He  says: — “The  Abbey  was  valued  at 
243 1.  3 s.  6 d.  according  to  Speed ;  22 yl.  5s.,  Dugdale.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  sums  are  mentioned  in  Dugdale,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  greater  was  the  gross  value,  the  less  the  net 
income.  This  is  only  a  small  point,  but  it  suggests  possibilities  of 
inaccuracy  in  greater  matters.  In  recording  the  various  bene¬ 
factions  made  to  the  abbey,  Mr.  Sleigh  is  usually  content  to 
mention  the  bare  fact  of  the  gift,  often  without  the  date,  and  in 
the  case  of  land  without  stating  where  the  land  was  situated. 
In  a  work  mainly  intended,  not  for  antiquarians  and  historians, 
who  can  add  such  details  from  their  own  knowledge,  but  for 
general  readers,  this  information  should  surely  be  given.  As  an 
example  of  Mr.  Sleigh’s  method  of  treating  such  matters  we  may 
take  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  in  Lancashire.  On  pp.  43,  44 
he  mentions  a  “  deed  of  William,  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  monks  of  Dieulacres  the  town  of  Northbrec  and  Little 
Biscopham,  with  the  tithes  at  Laton,  to  be  held  in  farm  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  successors,  saving  to  himself  and  them  the  advowsons 
of  the  churches  of  Waleton  and  Kirkeham.”  He  does  not  say 
where  these  places  are,  or  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks  of  Dieulacres.  We  may  supplement  Mr.  Sleigh’s  informa¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  they  are  in  the  hundred  of  Amounderness,  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  district  called  the  Fylde,  where  the  Abbey,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  already  owned  some  property,  and  that 
they  still  exist,  under  the  names  of  Norbrick,  Bispham,  and 
Layton.  The  date  is  not  given  in  Dugdale,  from  whom  Mr. 
■Sleigh  derives  his  information ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
ascertain,  for  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  witnesses,  that  of 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  fixes  it  within  a  few 
years.  It  happens  that  the  only  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich¬ 
field  between  the  years  1200  and  1543  named  Richard  was  Richard 
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Scroope,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1386  to  1398-  The  deed 
must,  therefore,  if  Dugdale  is  correct,  belong  to  this  period. 
With  regard  to  the  special  exception  of  Kirkham  from  the  bargain 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Dieulacres,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  right  of  patronage  to  this  church  was,  from  the  twelfth  century 
until  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  subject  of  constant  dispute  and 
litigation,  in  which  the  monks  of  Shrewsbury,  the  family  of 
Theobald  Walter,  the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal,  Edward  I.,  and  nume¬ 
rous  others  were  engaged.  No  doubt  the  disputed  title  was  the 
reason  why  Kirkham  was  not  transferred  to  Dieulacres.  On 
p.  48  Mr.  Sleigh  mentions  that  in  1234  William  de  Clifton  gave 
to  the  Abbey  lands  in  Roshale,  Lancashire,  and  that  Henry  III., 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  whole  of  Roshale  to 
the  Abbot  of  Dieulacres.  If  we  combine  with  this  information  the 
statement  casually  made  two  pages  later  that  “  Theobald  Walter 
quitted  his  claim  to  all  right  which  he  had  in  Roshale,”  and  if  we 
further  date  this  cession  approximately,  and  show  which  Theobald 
Walter  this  was,  as  may  easily  be  done  from  Mr.  Sleigh’s  own 
data  by  remarking  that  “  William  Mareschalle,  Earl  of  Pembroke,” 
appears  among  the  witnesses  to  the  deed,  we  shall  have  put  the 
history  of  the  Lancashire  possessions  of  the  Abbey  into  some  shape. 
Of  course,  Roshale  is  the  modern  Rossall,  where  the  school  now 
stands;  it  was  therefore  only  a  few  miles  from  Northbrec  and 
Biscopham,  and  no  doubt  the  monks  of  Dieulacres  took  over  these 
places  from  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  because  they  were  already 
landowners  in  the  district.  William  de  Clifton  was,  as  his  de¬ 
scendant  still  is,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lytham.  Other  gifts  and 
bequests  to  the  Abbey  are  no  better  arranged.  Mr.  Sleigh  gives 
his  facts  in  no  particular  order  that  we  can  discover,  unless  it  be 
the  order  in  which  he  chanced  to  consult  his  authorities.  We  go 
back  from  bequests  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  in  one 
passage  appears  as  Henry  V.,  to  a  gift  made  to  the  original  monks 
of  Pulton,  and,  after  seeing  the  monastery  dissolved,  and  reading 
on  p.  59  of  Elizabeth’s  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the  rectory  of 
Leek  with  the  chapels  annexed  to  Sir  Ralph  Bagenal,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  on  the  next  page  with  “  Additional  Notes  on  the  Abbey,” 
containing  bequests  and  benefactions  which  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  among  other  matter  of  the  same  nature.  Mr.  Sleigh 
has  done  well  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  inedited  rent-roll  of 
Dieulacres  Abbey,  a.d.  i  543,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Salt 
Library  at  Stafford.  The  information  which  it  conveys  as  to  the 
value  of  land  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  will  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  who  know  the  district  at  the  present  day.  In 
addition  to  the  money  rent,  the  tenants,  almost  without  exception, 
gave  “  two  capons  and  one  day’s  ploughing  and  one  day’s  reaping 
in  every  year,  the  capon  and  the  day’s  work  being  alike  commuted 
at  3 cl.  each.”  This  provision  might,  of  course,  be  paralleled  by 
similar  customs  which  existed  on  other  estates  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  manor  of  Leek  was  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Ralph  Bagenal,  or  Bagnall.  To  the  manor 
Elizabeth  added  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  parish,  which,  we  are 
told,  Sir  Ralph  sold  to  the  various  landowners,  so  that  the  tithes 
are  now  for  the  most  part  possessed  with  the  land.  According  to 
Erdeswick,  Sir  Ralph  “  spent  his  money  gentlemanlike,  leaving  his 
son  to  advance  himself  by  his  valour.”  He  was  not  the  only  one 
of  Elizabeth’s  courtiers  whose  sons  were  left  with  no  better  pro¬ 
vision  than  this.  The  only  important  facts  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Leek  are  the  introduction  of  the  silk  trade  and  the 
events  of  ’45.  Mr.  Sleigh  has  collected  many  traditions  and  a 
good  deal  of  gossip  concerning  the  visit  of  the  Pretender  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  of  silk  was  a  matter  worth  investigating.  He  says 
that  “  the  first  incidental  allusion  to  the  staple  trade  of  the  place 
is  in  an  entry  in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts  dated  June  21, 
1686 — ‘Collected  for  the  ffrench  Protestants  in  the  parish  of 
Leeke  in  ye  county  of  Stafford  the  sum  of  61,  5 s.  od.'  ” ;  and  infers 
from  this  that  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  refugees 
introduced  ribbon-weaving  into  Leek  as  well  as  into  Derby.  But 
be  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  investigate  the 
matter  further.  Yet  surely  careful  research  might  bring  some 
facts  to  light  about  that  settlement  of  French  Protestants  which, 
by  Mr.  Sleigh’s  own  account,  made  the  town  what  it  now  is. 
Some  documents  might  have  been  found  bearing  on  the  subject, 
some  traces  of  the  immigration  must  have  been  left  in  the  names 
occurring  in  the  parish  registers  and  elsewhere.  But  Mr.  Sleigh  is 
a  compiler  rather  than  a  historian  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
Although  he  is,  as  a  rule,  painstaking  in  examining  authorities,  he 
confines  himself  for  the  most  part  to  writing  down  what  he  finds 
there  ;  he  has  no  power  of  combining  his  information,  or  of  draw¬ 
ing  inferences,  and  he  does  not  favour  his  readers  with  much  ori¬ 
ginal  work.  He  is  fond  of  gossip,  and  has  a  strong  taste  for 
murders  and  horrors  of  all  kinds,  while  he  frequently  leaves  un¬ 
told  matters  of  real  interest.  For  instance,  writing  of  Swy- 
thamley  Park,  he  says  that  the  place  “  possesses  historical  facts 
and  legends  intermingled  with  its  history  which  lend  additional 
interest  to  the  wild  and  romantic  district  in  which  it  is  placed.” 
But  he  does  not  give  us  any  of  these  historical  facts,  though  they 
would  fall  well  -.within  the  rather  narrow  limits  which  he  has 
assigned  to  his  work. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  profusion  of  pedigrees, 
upon  which  Mr.  Sleigh  has  evidently  *besto wed  much  labour. 
No  doubt  all  of  these  will  add  to  the  local  popularity  of  the 
work,  while  some  are  of  wider  interest.  In  the  latter  class 
may  be  placed  that  of  the  family  of  Stanley,  from  which  the  Earls 
of  Derby  are  descended.  The  Fynneys  of  Finney  are  descended 
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from  John,  Baron  Fenis,  the  cousin  of  the  Conqueror,  who  made 
him  Hereditary  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  on  the  disgrace  of  Odo  of  Bayeux.  The  pedigree  of 
Sneyd  seems  chiefly  remarkable  for  large  families  occurring-  in 
successive  generations.  Many  Sueyds  seem  to  have  beeu  blessed 
with  thirteen  children.  The  Rudyerd  pedigree  is  more  generally 
interesting.  Kadalpkus,  the  thirteenth  Lord  of  Rudyerd,  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  to  have  killed  Richard  III.  on  the  field  of  Bosworth. 
Better  known  to  history  is  Sir  Benjamin  Rudverd,  Silver  Trumpet 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  just 
too  soon  to  see  the  Restoration.  The  elder  line  ended  in  two 
coheiresses,  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin’s  first  cousin,  who  sold  the 
family  estates  to  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  pedigrees  have  not  been  grouped  together  at  the 
end  of  the  book  instead  of  being  scattered  through  it.  As  it  is, 
they  are  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  the  reader,  who  often  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  has  to  turn  over  a  full-page  illustration 
and  a  folded-up  sheet  containing  a  pedigree,  which  of  course 
unfolds  itself  at  the  wrong  moment. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  erratic  fashion  in  which  one 
portion  of  the  book  is  arranged.  The  part  which  relates  to  the 
town  of  Leek  itself  is  still  more  bewildering  in  its  want  of  plan. 
We  pass  from  Roman  remains  to  Staffordshire  ale,  and  thence  to 
trade  and  farming.  There  is  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  Enclo¬ 
sure  Acts,  20  and  21  Viet.,  on  p.  12,  to  the  gift  of  Leek  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Hugh  Lupus,  on  p.  13.  From  the  earliest  charter  of 
liberties  granted  to  the  town  Mr.  Sleigh  jumps  to  the  Dissolution, 
and  between  this  and  the  grant  to  Sir  R.  Bagnall  comes  a  digres¬ 
sion  on  the  cucking-stool.  From  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  back  to 
King  John's  grant  of  a  market  is  an  easy  transition  to  Mr.  Sleigh. 
After  the  market,  we  lose  sight  of  the  town  for  some  1 50  pages,  when 
we  suddenly  come  upon  State  papers,  police  reports,  and  general 
gossip  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  Leek.  Mr.  Sleigh’s  own 
style  of  thought  and  expression,  of  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  gives 
us  but  little,  is  somewhat  parochial.  The  “  anti-scrape  ”  tendencies 
to  which  he  gives  full  play  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  suffered  by 
the  parish  church  early  in  this  century  are  entirely  suppressed  when 
he  tells  of  the  restoration  of  Cheddleton  Church  at  the  hands  of 
living  benefactors  ;  and  he  apparently  thinks  it  altogether  fitting 
that  the  old  market  cross  should  repose  in  the  new  cemetery, 
while  a  brand-new  fountain  flaunts  in  its  place.  The  crowning 
glory  of  Thomas  Parker,  attorney,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  clearly  is  that  his  business  has  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  “  present  eminent  firm.” 

We  must  regret  that  so  much  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  a 
work  which  is  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Sleigh  has  some 
of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  his  task.  lie  partly  understands, 
though  he  too  often  forgets,  the  difference  between  history  and 
gossip ;  he  has  a  proper  respect  for  original  authorities,  and  shows 
great  industry  in  consulting  them.  But  when  he  has  got  his  in¬ 
formation  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  lacks  that 
breadth  of  view  based  upon  full  historical  knowledge  which 
enables  a  writer  to  attach  to  facts  their  due  significance,  to  reject 
what  is  unimportant,  and,  above  all,  to  connect  his  special  subject 
with  the  general  history  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals.  He 
has  not  the  literary  skill  to  weave  his  facts  into  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  we  fear  that  his  most  appreciative  readers  will  be 
those  who  skip  all  serious  matter  and  devote  their  attention 
entirely  to  the  anecdotes. 

A  notice  of  the  book  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  about 
the  illustrations.  There  are  a  few  useful  architectural  drawings, 
two  fair  reproductions  of  brasses,  and  a  great  many  coats  of  arms 
duly  emblazoned.  The  examples  of  landscape  art  are  not  very 
happy,  nor  are  the  fuil-page  portraits  of  celebrities  and  others. 


INDIAN  GAME.* 

THE  veteran  who  in  1857  published  a  work  on  the  worn  but 
not  quite  exhausted  theme  of  tiger-shooting  has  now  re¬ 
produced  some  of  his  old  anecdotes  and  prefaced  them  by  others 
of  very  many  other  kinds  of  game.  There  are  sportsmen  in 
India  who  never  condescend  to  the  smooth-bore  and  who,  like 
Bob  Acres,  prefer  one  or  two  loDg  rifle-shots  at  antelope  or  buffalo 
to  frequent  discharges  with  a  fowling-piece.  There  are  others 
again  who  have  never  seen  a  tiger  or  bison  except  in  the  new 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  but  who  could  tell  of  many 
pleasant  days  with  snipe  and  teal  in  the  marshes,  quail  in  the  ripe 
crops  of  February  and  March,  and  black  partridges  and  hares  in 
the  long  grass  and  the  scrub  jungle.  General  Rice  writes  for  all 
classes  of  sportsmen.  For  him  nothing  is  too  little  or  too  big. 
He  knows  how  to  drill  and  discipline  a  line  of  beaters  in  the  open 
plain.  He  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  a  lost  art  in  India,  that 
of  shooting  quail  with  a  steady  old  spaniel.  He  does  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  wade  into  a  lake,  hidden  by  a  truss  of  reeds 
slowly  pushed  towards  the  unsuspecting  water-fowl,  and  cut  a 
lane  through  a  flock  of  wild  geese  and  ducks.  He  has  ridden  on 
a  pony  right  into  the  midst  of  a  slumbering  herd  of  bison,  and 
pursued  a  solitary  bull  of  that  species  for  hours  in  the  thickest 
depths  of  the  forest  without  getting  a  shot.  Of  tiger-shooting 
he  has  plenty  to  say,  hut  he  does  not  deal  with  long  lines  of 
stately  elephants  directed  by  a  bugler,  and  taught  to  wheel  or 
halt  with  military  precision,  after  the  fashion  of  the  late 
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Jung  Bahadur  of  Nipal.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  his  ex¬ 
periences  are  derived  from  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  that  he  never 
saw  any  of  those  vast  herds  of  buffalo  not  yet  exterminated  by  the 
spread  of  agriculture  in  Assam  or  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Bengal; 
and  that  he  was  always  prepared  to  rough  it  with  a  rowtee  or 
small  tent,  for  his  shelter  at  night,  a  few  active  servants,  a  trusty 
henchman  or  two,  and  an  attendant  with  a  porous  jar  of  water  to 
slake  his  thirst  in  the  midday  tramp.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
divers  sketches,  which  suggest  that  the  author  handles  the  rifle 
with  more  dexterity  than  the  pencil  and  brush.  The  glare  of  the 
Indian  sunshine  on  a  landscape  is  indicated,  we  apprehend,  by  a 
kind  of  sickly  yellow  colouring.  There  is  too  great  a  regularity  in 
the  trees  and  hedges,  as  if  made  to  order.  But  there  is  a  certain 
vigour  and  truthfulness  in  the  forms  of  the  bison,  the  spotted  deer, 
and  the  black  buck,  and  General  Rice  has  taken  good  care  that 
the  wild  boar  should  have  a  tail  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  instead  of  the 
curly  tails  so  familiar  to  us  in  pictures  drawn  by  artists  who  have 
never  seen  the  animal  in  his  wrath  bursting  from  a  field  of  sugar¬ 
cane  or  a  patch  of  reeds.  A  very  accurate  description  of  the  boar, 
with  the  distinctions  of  sex  and  age,  is  given  in  the  opening 
page  of  Chapter  IV.,  but  it  is  rather  too  long  to  quote.  General 
Rice  occasionally  grows  pathetic  over  the  disappearance  of  large- 
game,  or  the  persecution  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  idle  and  unfeel¬ 
ing  subalterns  and  pot-hunting  native  shikarries.  The  cheetal — not 
the  cheetah — or  spotted  deer,  may  still  be  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  some  cantonments,  but  then  they  are  “  dreadfully  wild 
and  knowing  from  constant  hunting.”  As  a  contrast  we  are  told 
of  pleasant  trips,  when  by  sending  on  servants  and  baggage,  and 
riding  on  relays  of  horses  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  you  can  still 
reach  “  some  lovely  distant  jungles  rarely  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  man,  where  each  rifle,  by  a  little  labour,  could  ensure 
twelve  shots  of  a  morning  at  as  many  different  herds,  or  solitary 
scattered  bucks  therefrom,  for  the  deer  literally  swarmed.”  Every 
experienced  official  knows  that  there  are  such  places  still.  A 
Commissioner  in  the  Central  Provinces,  a  land  which  owing  to 
famines,  Pindarry  raids,  and  Mahratta  misrule,  was  long  the 
paradise  of  sportsmen,  being  desirous  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
situations  between  two  of  his  subordinates  in  their  supposed  in¬ 
terests  and  that  of  the  State,  received  from  one  of  them  a  polite 

refusal  in  the  following  terms  : — “  If  Mr. - thinks  that  I 

wish  to  exchange  my  neat  bungalow,  picturesque  scenery,  and 
quiet  shooting  at  Shikarpore  for  such  a  station  as  Mihnatabad,  he 
is  very  much  mistaken.” 

Indian  tales  of  hogs  speared  after  a  desperate  run  over  a 
country  studded  with  boulders  and  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  and  of 
tigers  shot  down  after  they  had  clawed  an  elephant,  torn  a 
mahout,  and  imperilled  the  lives  of  the  tenants  of  the  howdah, 
have  always  a  touch  of  sameness.  But  General  Rice  has 
had  long  experience  ;  has  treasured  up  much  woodmanscraft,  and 
has  accumulated  so  many  hints  that  his  volume  will  b9  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  resident  in  India  as  well  as  to  the  occasional  tourist 
who  thinks  a  visit  to  Delhi  or  Agra  incomplete  if  not  followed  by 
a  month  in  the  Terai  of  Rohilcund.  or  the  high  lands  of  the  Deccan. 
When  stalking  bustard,  walk  on  steadily,  General  Rice  says,  in 
a  “  careless  oblique  direction  ” — his  meaning  is  clear  though  his  de¬ 
rangement  of  epithets  may  be  peculiar — as  “  if  intending  to  pass 
wide  of  the  place.”  Then  when  the  huge  bird,  often  weighing 
two  stone,  slightly  alarmed,  gets  into  some  low  bush  or  tuft  of 
grass  or  squats  under  a  big  stoue,  let  there  be  no  more  “  toddling  ” 
on  your  part.  Turn  sharp,  rush  in  at  best  pace,  get  within  fifty 
yards,  and  blaze  away  at  the  head  and  neck,  when,  if  your 
aim  lias  not  been  disturbed  by  your  rush  at  the  double,  there 
will  be  “  a  grand  flapping  heap  of  feathers.”  We  are  glad  to¬ 
il  ote  that  while  fifty  bustards  rising  together  out  of  a  small 
field  somewhere  in  either  Khandeish  or  Guzerat  was  “a  grand 
sight,”  the  author  shot  six  of  these  birds  in  a  hour’s  walk 
with  a  “  short  army  Snider-Lancaster  rifle,”  but  shot  so  many 
simply  because  they  were  wanted  for  food  for  a  detachment* 
The  Indian  hare  has  a  “  terrible  habit  of  going  to  earth  when 
hard  pressed,”  but  is  fair  eating,  and  makes  capital  soup — a 
sentiment  in  which  most  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen  will  concur. 
In  regard  to  larger  game  and  its  perils,  the  following  rules  should 
be  observed.  Neither  native  beaters  nor  their  English  ruler 
should  ever  go  into  a  field  of  sugar-cane  after  a  crouching  panther, 
or  into  a  cave  where  the  gleaming  eyes  of  the  animal  may  bo 
seen  in  the  deepest  recess.  Firing  the  jungle  to  drive  out  bears 
and  other  animals  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases. 
A  fire  in  April  or  May  may  spread  unchecked,  be  destructive  to 
human  life,  and  scare  away  the  game  for  miles  round.  Great  care 
must  also  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  fireworks.  They  may 
easily  explode  in  dry  weather  or  owing  to  bad  workmanship, 
instead  of  going  off  with  a  proper  amount  of  fizz.  They  are 
useful,  however,  in  dislodging  bears  and  hogs  from  caves  and 
thickets  of  thorn  and  wild  cane  impervious  even  to  elephants. 
Shoes  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Sambur  deer  are  admirable  for 
stalking  in  the  jungle.  The  pliant  leather  never  galls  the  feet. 
It  is  thorn-proof  and  enables  the  wearer  to  move  noiselessly,  like 
a  Red  Indian  on  a  trail.  Tents,  of  course,  are  the  essential  portions 
of  an  equipment.  But  in  remote  jungles  and  scattered  villages  the 
requisite  number  of  coolies  may  not  be  had.  At  such  places  the  in¬ 
telligent  shooter,  versed  in  the  vernacular  and  in  native  customs, 
will  get  men  to  clear  the  ground  with  short  axes  and  billhooks 
and  run  up  a  shed  of  bamboo  poles,  strips  of  bark,  and  dry  grass 
and  leaves.  The  double-poled  hut  of  the  august  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner,  with  its  soft  carpets,  wall-shades  fixed  in  the  poles,  and 
easy-chairs,  is  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  genuine  sportsman  to  this 
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delightful  bower  run  up  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  willing 
Bheels  and  Gonda. 

With  every  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  native  servants,  and 
with  kindly  feelings  to  those  semi-aboriginal  races  who  see  the 
Englishmen  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  General  Rice  is  not  the  man 
to  be  taken  in  by  promises  of  sport  and  deceptions  practised  on 
eager  and  credulous  colleagues.  The  lament  of  a  Faquir,  who 
declared  that  the  Sahib  had  shot,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  tiger,  the 
horse  on  which  the  said  Faquir  made  his  nightly  rounds,  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  to  keep  up  a  character  for  witchcraft  w'ith  his  co¬ 
religionists  ;  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  no  grantee  of 
waste  plots  in  the  Sunderbunds  can  get  Ryots  to  settle,  without  the 
presence  of  a  Faquir  who  is  supposed  to  charm  away  the  tigers. 
General  Rice  ako  doubts  the  natives  when  they  state  that  tigers  have 
their  uses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  as  they  keep 
away  thieves  and  robbers.  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  evil-minded 
trackers  deceive  young  hands  by  showing  them  the  footsteps  of  a 
goat  as  those  of  a  wild  boar,  and  he  has  heard  a  story  of  a  dried 
tiger’s  foot  mounted  on  a  stick,  and  used  to  supply  the  prints  of 
the  live  animal  when  lost  on  rocky  or  hard  ground.  As  to  the 
proper  dress  of  the  sportsman,  the  directions  are  quite  clear.  White, 
though  cool  and  pleasant,  makes  a  man  conspicuous.  Brown  is 
the  correct  colour  even  to  the  hat.  No  white  collar  or  shirt  should 
be  permitted.  The  gun  should  not  be  jerked  or  moved  awkwardly, 
for  the  glimmer  of  the  barrels  may  alarm  the  tiger  or  bison,  and 
absolute  silence  must  be  observed.  Accidents  often  happen  when 
the  tiger  breaks  back  and  hits  out  wildly  at  anything  in  his  way, 
throwing  the  line  of  beaters  into  confusion,  and  clawing  the 
least  nimble  in  the  confused  crowd.  Much  skill  is  necessary 
to  drill  the  beaters  when  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lages,  to  place  single  men  well  forward  so  as  to  command  small 
ravines  or  outlets  where  the  large  game  might  break  off,  to 
assign  to  the  shooting  members  of  the  party  the  most  likely 
posts  for  a  shot,  and  to  prevent  inexperienced  hands  from  firing 
when  the  tiger  is  between  the  advancing  line  and  the  gunners. 
The  old  hand  reserves  his  fire  till  the  animal  has  passed  or  is 
passing ;  and  then,  if  he  cannot  make  sure  of  the  head  or  ear, 
plants  his  bullet  under  the  forearm,  or  behind  the  shoulder,  or 
half-way  up  the  breadth  of  the  body.  The  paunch  or  low  down 
in  the  flank  should  be  avoided,  as  with  such  shots  ilie  wretched 
animal  may  live  for  some  days.  But  if  a  good  centre  shot  is 
scored  the  tiger  drops  at  once,  or  is  choked  by  internal  hemorrhage 
within  150  yards.  Night-watching  in  a  tree,  opposite  a  bullock 
tied  up  to  another  tree  or  post,  is  pronounced  most  unsatisfactory 
work.  The  shots  go  either  too  high  or  too  low,  and  it  is  a  mere 
chance  if  the  bullet  takes  effect  at  all  or  takes  effect  in  a  deadly 
place.  But  tigers  are  now  and  then  seen  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  close  to  a  high  road,  or  under  a  small  clump  of  bamboos,  in 
the  midst  of  Iwminumque  boumqne  labores.  A  tiger  that  gets  out 
of  its  beat  by  accident  will,  for  the  day  at  least,  take  shelter  any¬ 
where  in  a  patch  of  jungle  that  will  just  cover  a  wild  cat. 

We  had  always  thought  the  wild  ass  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch 
to  be  untameable.  But  we  are  assured  that  young  foals  when 
ridden  down  and  caught  can  become  domestic  pets.  One  such 
animal  used  to  run  about  the  camp  at  Ahmedabad,  and  was 
"a  general  favourite.”  Some  parties  are  not  complete  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  veteran  campaigner,  like  Major  Monsoon 
in  Lever's  Charles  O'Malley,  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  com¬ 
missariat.  To  the  author  sport  comes  first,  and  supply  second  ; 
and  when  so  absorbed  that  the  hours  have  piassed  unheeded,  a 
breakfast  of  the  liver  of  the  Sambur  has  quite  satisfied  his  wants. 
A  fire  is  made  of  dry  grass  and  leaves  ;  the  liver  is  cut  iuto  squares 
and  covered  with  hot  ashes.  The  savour  of  the  meat,  or  more 
probably  the  sportsman’s  appetite,  tells  when  they  are  done  to  a 
turn.  The  pieces  are  then  raked  out  with  a  stick  in  the  absence 
of  a  long  fork,  the  outer  parts  are  cut  off,  and  then,  we  are  told, 
u  is  breakfast  ready.”  A  few  drops  from  a  flask  and  some  clear 
water,  always  to  be  had  if  there  is  a  rocky  stream  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  complete  the  repast  and  render  the  two  sportsmen 
independent  of  the  epulce  lautiores  of  Commissioner  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  entertaining  a  party  of  distinguished  tourists.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  healthy,  honest,  old-fashioned  tone  about  the  work 
which  compensates  for  slipshod  sentences  and  defective  grammar. 
We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  sport  in  India  is 
now  marred  by  other  causes  than  mere  increase  of  population. 
Parties  are  got  up  to  make  big  bags  with  deadly  express  rifles  and 
explosive  bullets.  A  close  season  for  francolen,  jungle-fowl,  and 
peacock,  is  much  wanted,  and  the  Arms  Act  has  been  put  to  uses 
very  different  to  that  which  its  framers  intended,  and  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces  has  not  been  enforced  at  all. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS.* 

THE  Christian  Brothers — Freres  cles  ecoles  chretiennes — have 
not  wanted  historians  in  their  native  land  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  few  people  in  England,  even  among  those  who  are  aware  of 
their  existence,  have  any  notion  of  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
their  labours.  The  book  before  us,  written  by  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  religious  education  in  general  and  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  particular,  appears  opportunely  at  a  moment  when 
their  position,  owing  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  French  Govern¬ 

*  The  Christian  Brothers — their  Origin  and  Work;  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Venerable  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  By  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Wilson.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


ment  towards  religious  orders,  has  become,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  critical ;  and  when  the  problems  attacked  and  solved 
by  De  la  Salle,  their  founder,  are  at  last  agitating  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  with  a  late-born  zeal  forelementary  education.  Though 
educational  reformers  in  England  are  generally  ready  to  confess 
their  country  somewhat  behind  the  world  in  this  matter,  they  are 
perhaps  not  fully  aware  that  the  strong  points  in  their  system  were, 
as  Mrs.  Wilson  will  show  them,  insisted  upon  by  De  la  Salle  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Before  his  time  even  class-teaching  was  un¬ 
known,  and  ninety-nine  children  played  at  learning  a  lesson  while 
the  hundredth  said  it — a  custom  some  faint  survivals  of  which  an 
acute  observer  might  detect  even  now  among  schools  which  are 
not  elementary.  But  De  la  Salle’s  inventions  were  not  all  of  this 
primitive  kind  ;  he  laid  down  rules  for  the  height  of  the  desks,  the 
situation  of  the  windows,  and  the  pictures  to  be  hung  on  the 
walls;  in  fact,  he  maybe  considered  to  have  anticipated  nearly 
all  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  the  School  Boards — except  the  con¬ 
science  clause. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle  was  born  in  1651  of  parents  so  in¬ 
fluential  and  well  connected  that  they  wrere  able,  wdth  injudicious 
kindness,  to  make  him  a  Canon  of  Rheims  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
It  is  true  that  he  from  the  first  “  showed  signs  of  a  strong  devo¬ 
tional  turn  ” ;  but  so  prompt  and  generous  a  recognition  of  his 
natural  bent  might  well  have  turned  his  youthful  head,  which  had 
been  tonsured,  perhaps  by  way  of  precaution,  some  five  years 
before.  De  la  Salle,  however,  was  not  spoilt  by  this  premature 
tribute  to  his  merits,  but  discharged  so  well  the  duties  of  his 
canonry  that  he  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  among  both  friends 
and  ecclesiastical  associates  when,  after  some  sixteen  years,  he 
resigned  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  liis  w'orldly  goods,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  new  order  of  schoolmasters  which  he  had  founded, 
and  which  has  continued  to  flourish  for  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years.  His  sacrifice  was  the  nobler  in  that  he  had  no  special 
liking  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  wjuld  much  have  preferred, 
as  it  seems,  to  be  a  hermit  than  a  schoolmaster.  It  was  only  by 
accident  that  he  came  to  interest  himself  in  primary  education, 
and  convinced  himself  that  the  instructors  were  the  first  persons 
that  required  instruction.  And  by  a  careful  study  of  this  question 
he  attained  the  conclusion  that  a  schoolmaster  must  be  a  school¬ 
master,  and  nothing  else — not  even,  as  in  the  modern  system,  a 
breadwinner.  The  Christian  Brother  might,  therel’ore,  possess  not 
so  much  as  a  rag  of  private  property,  and  might  acquire  none  but 
a  crucifix  and  a  rosary,  a  Bible,  an  “  Imitation,”  and  a  small  port¬ 
folio.  Thus  secured  from  the  grosser  temptations,  he  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  safeguard  against  any  higher  ambition.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  forbidden  to  take  holy  orders  or  to  learn  Latin ;  nor  would  Da 
la  Salle  admit  any  priest  into  the  order.  These  restrictions  are  still 
in  force,  though  the  latter  perhaps  rather  in  the  letter  than  in  the 
spirit ;  for  the  modern  Christian  Brother  may  be  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  attainments  and  culture. 

'J’o  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  learning  in  the  generation 
which  De  la  Salle  was  born  to  instruct,  Mrs.  Wilson  takes  a  brief 
but  interesting  survey  of  the  previous  history  of  primary  education 
in  France  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  We  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris,  where  the 
Christian  Brothers  W'ere  to  light  their  first  battles.  Here  a  great 
victory  had  already  been  won  by  the  suppression  of  private 
schools  under  unqualified  professors  of  learning — we  hear  of  one 
who  “  undertook  to  teach  by  himself  alone  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
mechanics,  fortification,  geography,  heraldry,  astronomy,  chrono¬ 
logy,  Roman  law,  canon  law,  municipal  law,  &c. — and  the  work 
of  teaching  wTas  divided  between  two  parties,  who  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  religious  and  secular,  though  religion  was  not  in 
the  question.  The  first  party  comprised  the  Church  schools,  with 
the  Precentor  of  Notre  Dame  at  their  head  ;  while  the  second, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  consisted  of  a  guild 
of  writing-masters,  who,  under  letters  patent  of  the  year  1570, 
might  open  schools  for  the  teaching  of  writing,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  Between  these  parties  raged  continual  strife,  peace 
being  occasionally  patched  up  by  some  ridiculous  compromise— 
as  that  by  which  the  regular  schoolmasters  were  allowed  to  teach 
writing,  provided  their  copies  were  never  more  than  three  lines 
long ;  while  the  writing-masters  gained  permission  to  teach 
spelling,  so  long  as  they  kept  no  alphabets  in  their  schools.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  parties  with  so  keen  a  jealousy  for  their 
rightful  privileges  should  have  made  common  cause  against  the 
Christian  Brothers,  who  were  undoubtedly  dangerous  rivals  to 
both.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the  agitation  raised  in  our 
enlightened  days  against  co-operative  stores,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Christian  Brothers  should  occasionally  have  provoked 
opposition  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  at  Alais,  in  the  Ceveunes,  the 
Bishop  was  so  well  pleased  with  them  “  that  he  did  away  with 
all  the  other  schools  in  the  town.”  De  la  Salle  was,  in  fact,  driven 
for  a  time  from  Paris,  and  even  after  his  order  was  securely  estab¬ 
lished  and  spreading  over  the  country  from  town  to  town,  he  had 
himself  to  undergo  persecution  and  insults  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  all  of  which  he  boro  bravely;  with  occasional  adulation 
from  injudicious  admirers,  which  he  seems  to  have  found  it  much 
harder  to  endure.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  ho  was  at  length 
able  to  resign  his  oiiice  of  Superior,  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
prayer  and  austerities.  He  died  in  1719. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  complain  that  his  biographer  has 
dwelt  too  much  on  that  part  of  De  la  Salle's  character  which 
appeals  least  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
his  asceticism,  his  tedious  struggles  of  conscience  against  the 
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opinion  of  his  spiritual  directors — for  we  have  here  no  doubt  a  true 
picture  of  the  man.  But  we  do  not  think  that  sullicient  justice  has 
been  done  to  his  insight,  prudence,  and  sagacity.  Ilis  dislike  to 
I  perpetual  vows  was  strong-,  and  it  was  only  under  pressure  that 
he  consented  to  allow  them  at  all  in  his  order.  The  extracts  quoted 
from  his  Manual  for  Schoolmasters  are,  though  we  may  object  to 
i  the  unnecessary  theological  precision  with  which  he  enumerates 
'  ten  conditions,  twelve  virtues,  &c.,  ou  the  whole  most  remarkable 
in  their  wisdom.  The  skill  with  which  he  separated  his  followers 
from  worldly'  temptations  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
preserved  amid  the  changes  of  two  centuries  their  unworldly  char¬ 
acter  till  this  day.  Perhaps  as  we  have  adopted  so  much  of  his 
system,  we  may  in  time  adopt  even  more,  till  we  reach  a  stage  at 
which  the  masters  even  of  our  public  schools  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  take  orders,  lest  after  a  few  years  of  drudgery  they  unfurl  their 
wings,  and  fly  to  the  repose  of  deaneries  or  tbe  glory  of  bishoprics. 

On  the  subject  of  De  la  Salle’s  prudence,  we  may  remark 
that  his  care  for  the  Brothers,  whom  he  would  only  send  out 
two  at  a  time,  and  whom  he  would  not  send  to  a  new  field  of 
work  before  he  was  informed  how  much  would  be  forthcoming  for 
their  support,  proves  that,  though  he  renounced  all  wealth  and  re¬ 
fused  endowments,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  cast  himself 
“  wholly  and  without  reserve  upon  Providence,”  in  the  sense  at 
least  which  Mrs.  Wilson  attaches  to  the  phrase.  For  Mrs.  Wilson, 
like  some  other  over-consciously  religious  writers,  assigns  seem¬ 
ingly  to  Providence  a  very  limited  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
universe,  which  theory,  however,  enables  her  to  contrast  very 
strikingly  the  operations  of  this  power  with  those  which  proceed, 
as  it  would  appear,  from  some  other  agency.  If  we  understand 
her  aright,  the  earnings  of  a  beggar  are  providential,  of  a  labourer 
not;  starvation  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  not  calumny, 
even  though  both  are  brought  about  by  the  same  misfortune.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  an  equal  power  of  discrimination  ;  but  we  have 
authority  to  state  that  perhaps  the  most  providential  occurrence 
in  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  birth  of  De  la  Salle  not  much  more 
than  two  years  after  an  association  bad  been  formed  to  pray  “  that 
the  hearts  of  the  Bishops  and  heads  of  the  Church  might  be 
stirred  with  a  great  zeal  for  Christian  education.”  De  la  Salle's 
own  acknowledgment  of  a  Providence  sounds  perhaps  rather  dif¬ 
ferently.  “  God  be  praised,”  he  said  after  a  mortifying  rebuff,  “  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  His  will  that  we  should  have  another 
school  here  at  present.” 

De  la  Salle's  original  rules  allowed  the  community  seven 
hours  for  sleep,  four  for  prayer,  &c.,  two  for  study,  two  and 
a  half  for  meals  and  recreation.  At  first  meals  were  so  in¬ 
adequately  provided  for,  that  there  must  have  been  ample  time 
for  any  recreation  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  for  private 
study,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  have  been  little  spirit  and 
little  leisure,  so  that  the  title  scornfully  applied  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  “Freres  Ignorantins,”  was  perhaps  not  without  some 
justification.  It  is  contended  that  this  phrase  is  but  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  Freres  Yontains,”  a  title  which,  derived  from  their 
headquarters  at  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen,  they  certainly  at  one  time 
bore.  But,  even  if  any  missing  link  between  “  Yontains  ”  and 
“  Ignorantins  ”  could  be  found,  it  would  not  alter  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  latter  appellation;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  ignorance  of  Latin  was  a  surer  mark  of  the  unlearned  man 
then  than  now.  Ignorance,  after  all,  is  a  relative  word ;  some 
have  complained  of  it  even  in  the  modern  national  schoolmaster, 
stored  with  a  thousand  facts.  At  any  rate,  the  Christian 
Brothers,  protected  by  letters  patent  of  Louis  XV.,  prospered  till 
the  Great  Devolution,  when  they  were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
adopted  various  professions,  displaying  therein  great  capacity  and 
incredible  virtue,  if  the  facts  recorded  by  their  historian,  Baron 
Ambert,  are  fair  samples  of  the  general  conduct.  They  were  re¬ 
established  under  Napoleon,  who  himself  bears  testimony  to  their 
harmlessness  and  popularity  in  the  country.  They  had  again  to 
experience  losses  in  1830,  for  the  air  of  revolution  is  unwholesome 
to  their  order;  but  their  new  experiment  in  opening  night  schools 
in  Paris  for  adult  pupils  brought  upon  them  the  approbation  and 
assistance  of  Guizot.  But  the  golden  age  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  was  to  begin,  if  not  to  end,  with  the  rule  of  the  famous 
Frere  Philippe,  who  was  Superior  from  1838  to  1874,  and  under 
whom  the  brotherhood  undertook  tasks  which  were  never  con¬ 
templated,  perhaps  would  hardly  have  been  approved,  by  the 
founder.  Not  merely  was  the  work  extended  to  foreign  countries 
— most  people  will  be  more  surprised  at  the  mention  of  Great 
Britain  than  of  Cochin  China  or  Madagascar — but  its  character 
underwent  what  it  is  scarcely  a  true  description  to  explain 
as  a  development.  To  retain  a  hold  over  former  pupils  by  the 
opening  of  clubs,  night-schools,  and  the  like,  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  youthful  “gamins”  of  Paris,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  the  old  industry  ;  but  to  assume  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  convict-prison,  and  to  succour  the  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle,  hardly.  We  could  have  wished  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Brothers’  work  in  the  prisons  between  1840  and 
1848.  We  are  told  that  it  was  marvellously  successful — not¬ 
withstanding  that  one  Brother  was  murdered  by  a  convict — 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  quickly  abandoned.  Ambert  tells 
us  that  after  1848  the  criminals  became  Republican  and  therefore 
rebellious.  During  the  war  of  1870  Frere  Philippe's  energy  found 
its  freest  outlet,  lie  placed  his  establishments  at  tbe  disposal 
of  the  Government,  the  Brothers  became  hospital  attendants, 
ambulance-bearers,  food-purveyors;  nor  were  they  backward  in 
inspiring  a  military  ardour  into  the  breasts  of  their  pupils,  past  or 
present.  Their  spirited  conduct  during  the  war,  fully  described  in 


D  Arsac  s  Memoir,  procured  them  public  gratitude  and  even  a 
cross  of  honour  for  their  reluctant  Superior,  but  it  did  not  save 
them  from  persecution  under  the  Commune.  For  their  Republican 
enemies,  since  that  time  at  least,  this  much  is  to  be  said,  that  the 
Brothers,  can  hardly  any  longer  be  termed  the  “humble  and 
despised.”  The  marvellous  success  of  their  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  during  the  past  ten  jrears  may  be  judged  of  by  the  statistics 
given  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  concluding  chapter.  There  were  in  1878 
11,640  Brothers,  1,249  establishments,  and  390,607  scholars. 

Mrs.  Wilson  can  write  well  and  vigorously,  more  especially  in 
the  polemical  vein,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  that  she  should  some¬ 
times  allow  her  style  to  degenerate  into 'claptrap  of  the  penny- 
tract  description.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  read  in  a  serious  work 
of  a  woman  endowed  with  “  those  gifts  which  are  most  full  of 
peril  to  Christian  souls— namely,  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  and  wit.” 
The  general  liability  of  our  race  to  the  disadvantage  of  birth 
prevents  any  of  us  from  securing  immunity  from  temptation  on  the 
strength  of  poverty,  ugliness,  and  stupidity.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  too 
ready  to  employ  trite  Biblical  allusions,  aud  unnecessary  applica¬ 
tions  of  Scripture.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  the  book  is 
interesting  ;  and  its  author  fortunate  in  having  such  a  principal 
hero  as  De  la  Salle,  of  whom  we  may  observe  that  he  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  spoken  an  angry  word  or  imputed  an  evil  motive. 


APPLIED  MECHANICS.* 

R.  COTTERILL’S  well-known  name  is  a  guarantee  that  this 
work  will  receive  serious  examination  from  all  who  teach 
applied  mechanics.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the  work  practically 
represents  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  and  traces  of  this  origin  are  everywhere  apparent.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  style  suited  to  a  lecture  is  not  well  suited  for 
perusal.  A  certain  laxness  of  expression  is  perhaps  inevitable  in 
speaking,  and  when  supplemented  by  expression,  tone,  and  gesture 
need  not  mislead  the  student ;  but  a  written  treatise  should  be 
accurately  worded,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Cotterill’s  book  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  may  pass  over  such  trifles  as  the  little 
slip  which  occurs  iu  the  second  sentence  of  the  introduction,  from 
which  the  logical  reader  would  conclude  that  machines  only  dealt 
with  such  forces  as  were  destructive  ;  but  when  in  the  same  in¬ 
troduction  we  are  told  that  a  pin-joint  is  “  one  in  which  the 
pieces  connected  are  united  by  a  single  pin  fitting  into  holes  in  the 
pieces,  and  in  consequence  the  mutual  action  between  the  pieces  con¬ 
nected  necessarily  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  pin,”  we  feel  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  definition  is  incomplete;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  saddled  with  a  consequence  which  is  only  true  for  an  ideal 
structure  ;  moreover,  the  meaning  of  the  consequence  can  hardly 
be  clear  to  the  student  who  has  not  yet  been  told  what  “  mutual 
action”  refers  to. 

The  author  has,  indeed,  said  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
abstract  statics  are  supposed  to  be  already  known  ;  but  this  does 
not  absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  making  his  written  definitions 
accurate,  although  we  can  well  conceive  that  students  already  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  course  of  applied  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Naval 
College  might  not  be  misled  by  the  above  sentence,  illustrated  pro¬ 
bably  by  a  model  joint  in  which  the  “  pieces  ”  and  the  “  pin  ”  are 
constructed  in  the  way  which  the  lecturer  requires.  The  author 
himself  understands  his  subject,  and  knows  wbat  he  means ;  but 
he  is  not  careful  enough  so  to  express  his  meaning  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood  ;  and  a  dull  student  is  even  more  ingenious 
than  a  carping  critic  in  putting  a  possible  misconstruction  on  a 
sentence.  As  another  instance  of  what  we  mean,  the  student  is 
at  one  place  asked  to  calculate  a  “  tendency,”  but  the  unit  of 
tendency  is,  we  think,  not  defined.  As  another  instance,  the 
paragraph  headed  “  Oblique  Resistance”  begins  with  the  statement, 
“The  resistance  is  here  directly  opposed  to  the  movement  which 
is  taking  place.”  The  author  means  nothing  of  the  kind;  he  is, 
we  believe,  making  a  statement  which  refers  exclusively  to  a 
previous  paragraph.  We  fear  that  the  carelessness  as  to  expres¬ 
sion  which  pervades  the  whole  book  will  very  greatly  diminish 
its  utility. 

There  are,  however,  many  half-educated  young  engineers  who 
will  more  or  less  vaguely  follow  the  looser  kind  of  teaching  given 
by  Mr.  Cotteriil,  and  pick  up  some  knowledge  from  him,  whereas 
the  class  to  which  we  refer  are  wholly  repelled  by  the  strict  terse 
logical  method  used  by  Rankine  or  Clerk-Maxwell.  The  value  of 
the  book  is  much  increased  by  a  copious  series  of  examples  with 
their  answers.  These  examples  are  in  general  well  chosen.  The 
teaching,  if  not  always  well  expressed,  is  quite  sound. 


STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  TACTICS,  t 

YX7E  are  becoming  wearied  of  works  on  “Minor  Tactics.” 
VV  Since  1866,  and  more  especially  since  1870,  tacticians  and 
would-be  tacticians,  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
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have  written  treatises  without  number  on  the  subject — some  of 
them  in  support  of  special  theories,  but  the  large  majority  in 
defence  of  points  already  disposed  of,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  perpetual  and  wearying 
repetition  of  assertion  and  argument  on  a  subject  which,  after  all, 
is  neither  very  elastic  nor  very  abstruse.  The  desire  to  “see 
oneself  in  print,”  or  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  tactics,  or 
the  belief  that  one  is  able  to  write  more  eloquently  than  one’s 
predecessors,  may  account  for  this  persistent  carrying  of  coals  to 
Newcastle.  What  is  really  wanted  by  military  men,  in  England 
at  least,  is  just  what  we  have  not  got,  nor  do  we  seem  likely  to 
get  it — an  authoritative  manual  of  Minor  Tactics  published  by  the 
War  Office.  Had  we  that  in  our  hands,  much  of  the  feebler  mili¬ 
tary  literature  of  the  day  would  no  longer  find  currency.  The 
“  Field  Exercise  ”  book  is  a  mere  manual  of  drill,  to  which  is 
appended  some  more  or  less  vague  information  on  the  subject  of 
outposts,  &c.  Military  students  are  recommended  to  follow 
Clery’s  Minor  Tactics  as  their  text-book ;  but  the  more  intelligent 
students  and  their  crammers  know  very  well  that  examiners  have 
their  hobbies ;  that  some  go  to  Home,  some  to  Hamley,  others 
swear  by  Wolseley  or  De  Mangel.  The  consequence  is  that 
“  Tactics  ”  is  always  regarded  by  students  as  the  subject  which 
less  repays  attention  than  any  other,  because  scoring  in  that  subject 
is  so  very  uncertain.  Yet  how  much  more  important  is  it  than 
“Military  Law,”  or  even  “  Military  Surveying.'’  We  have  little 
to  say  in  dispraise  of  the  volume  under  notice.  It  is  as  good  as 
multitudes  which  have  preceded  it,  but  it  is  not  even  a  satisfactory 
apology  for  an  official  manual  which  would  let  us  know  once  for 
all  how  we  are  to  conduct  our  minor  tactics.  And,  moreover,  the 
work  is  very  incomplete,  and  can  only  therefore  be  of  partial 
utility.  We  can  commend  the  chapter  on  Artillery,  and  also  that 
on  Woods. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  desirability  of  the  War  Office  giving 
us  their  own  standard  of  authority,  we  may  quote  one  instance  of 
opposing  theories.  Two  great  authorities  teach  that  when  a  line 
of  sentries  on  outpost  duty  is  attacked,  the  picquets  should  move 
up  to  their  assistance,  that  the  line  of  resistance  should  move  up 
to  the  line  of  observation;  two  equally  great  authorities  lay  down 
that  the  line  of  observation  should  fall  back  on  that  of  resistance. 
In  the  “  Field  Exercise  ”  we  are  told  that  the  one  course  is  the 
best,  but  we  are  enjoined  to  go  by  the  teachings  of  the  authority 
which  prescribes  the  other  course !  Surely  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion  if  picquet3  and  sentries  have  not  definite  instructions. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  finality  in  tactics.  Napoleon  said — 
speaking  of  course  in  a  general  way— that  if  an  army  is  to 
preserve  its  preponderance  its  tactics  must  change  every  ten 
years.  When  we  plead  therefore  for  an  authorized  version  cf 
the  minor  tactics  of  war,  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  but 
a  version  which  shall  itself  be  subject  to  revision  as  time  goes 
on  and  changes  seem  desirable.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some 
officers  object  that  those  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  write  the 
book  are  themselves  divided  in  opinion  upon  many  matters  of 
which  they  would  have  to  treat.  If  there  be  division  among 
the  higher  powers,  there  is  certainly  confusion  among  the 
lower;  and  the  greater  the  division  is,  so  much  greater  must 
the  necessity  be  of  establishing  a  code.  If  in  Germany  certain 
definite  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  on  almost  if  not 
every  single  question  connected  with  tactics,  which  conclusions 
hold  good  of  course  only  till  experiments  and  experience  sug¬ 
gest  modification,  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  should  not  have  our  own  conclusions  cut  and  dried 
also.  We  should  not  know  where  to  stop  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  subjects  which  await  a  practical  solution  at  head¬ 
quarters.  When  are  we  to  see  rifle-practice  on  a  more  intelligent 
system  (including  systematic  practice  of  vertical  and  long-range 
fire) ;  when  shall  we  have  intelligent  supervision  of  company 
officers,  to  whom  the  instruction  of  their  men  is  theoretically 
given  over ;  when  shall  we  see  howitzers  reintroduced,  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  transport  train  established,  weight  carried 
by  cavalry  horses  reduced,  a  better  defined  outpost  system,  and 
one,  moreover,  which  shall  be  frequently  practised  ;  more  portable 
and  better  entrenching  tools  introduced,  cavalry  exercised  in 
small  bodies  in  broken  country  (as  in  Germany)  ;  when  shall  we 
see  mounted  officers,  company  officers,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  battalions  all  combining  in  their  several  places  to  make  the 
infantry  attack  formation  less  of  a  mere  drill  manoeuvre,  and 
more  what  it  should  be — a  scientific  development  of  force  under 
very  varying  conditions  ?  It  is  so  cheap  and  excellent  a  way  to 
obtain  experience  as  we  have  done  through  the  expenditure  of  the 
blood  and  money  of  others,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  we  are  not 
more  alive  to  putting  that  experience  into  practice. 

If  there  is  very  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement 
as  regards  our  military  tactics,  wbat  shall  be  said  concerning  the 
condition  of  our  military  administration  ?  Here  is  what  Colonel 
Brackenbury,  the  very  able  editor  of  Major  Buxton’s  work,  has  to 
say  on  the  subject.  We  read  in  his  preface : — “  This  volume  has 
cost  the  author  the  labour  of  several  years.  There  are  few  who 
could  have  written  it.  .  .  .  Students  and  members  of  Parliament 
will  find  this  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  rules.”  Nevertheless,  he 
continues,  “  The  best  and  heartiest  wish  of  the  editor  is  that  this 
volume  may  soon  become  obsolete  by  a  thorough  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  that  our  grandsons,  taking  it  down  from  the 
dustiest  shelves  of  the  library,  may  exclaim,  ‘  Was  this  state  of 
things  ever  possible  ?  ’  The  question  is  not  one  for  party  conflict. 
Conservatives  may  remind  themselves  that  the  terrible  centraliza¬ 
tion  which  exists  is  a  plant  of  modern  growth.  Badicals  should 


regard  it  as  a  Upas  tree  to  bp  cut  down.  Moderate  men  will 
recognize  that  it  is  not  ‘  business.’  ” 

There  are  probably  not  many  persons  outside  a  certain  official 
circle  who  understand  all  that  is  comprised  under  the  heading 
of-  “  Administration.”  It  may  be  summarily  explained,  then, 
as  the  system  by  which  an  army  is  brought  into  existence, 
is  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for  living  and  fighting, 
is  educated,  ruled,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  discipline. 
Now  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
British  systems  of  administration  is  that  in  the  former  decen¬ 
tralization  is  aimed  at,  whereas  in  the  latter  centralization  has 
become  an  actual  necessity.  In  other  words,  troops  are  ad¬ 
ministered  locally  in  Germany,  whereas  in  England  each  bat¬ 
talion  looks  for  everything  to  the  War  Office  in  London.  The 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  as  in  Germany  is  that  our  battalions 
are  constantly  changing  quarters  at  home,  or  going  to,  or  re¬ 
turning  from,  foreign  stations.  In  Prussia  the  regiment  keeps 
to  its  brigade,  the  brigade  to  the  division,  the  division  to  the 
army  corps,  and  this  to  a  certain  district  from  which  it  is  never 
moved  except  in  war  time,  or  when  troops  are  engaged  in  autumn 
manoeuvres.  The  consequence  is  that  long  contracts  can  be  made 
locally  for  almost  everything  required,  and  such  contracts  secure 
economy.  Again,  an  army  corps  being  permanently  located  can 
afford  to  have  here  and  there  its  own  storehouses  and  magazines 
of  every  description.  A  Prussian  regiment — to  take  the  matter 
of  clothing  and  equipment  alone — -is  supplied  from  outside  itself 
with  nothing  but  money,  arms,  cooking-pots,  and  sealed  patterns. 
Everything  else  is  manufactured  or  bought  by  the  regiment  itself, 
even  accoutrements  and  helmets. 

The  result  is  that  the  administrative  board  of  a  Prussian  corps,  thrown 
on  its  own  resources,  utilizes  every  scrap  of  part-worn  clothing,  of  old 
leather  and  old  metals,  in  patching,  mending,  and  eking  out  its  stock,  and 
in  economizing  its  fund  of  money.  Every  Prussian  soldier  has  several 
suits  of  clothes,  and  always  one  that  is  brand  new.  Above  all  there  is  no* 
establishment  answering  to  our  Pimlico  depot ;  no  consignments  or  corre¬ 
spondence  on  clothing  or  equipment  be3Tond  the  corps  itself.  And  so  for 
other  matters. 

It  follows  from  the  fact  that  all  matters  being  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  importance  by  the  regiment,  brigade,  division,  or  army 
corps,  there  remains,  so  far  as  routine  work  goes,  little  to  be  done 
by  the  War  Office  itself  but  to  control,  audit,  and  supervise  the 
working  of  these  parts. 

In  England  the  exact  contrary  of  all  this  obtains.  We  all  know 
that  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its 
general  commanding ;  and  an  outsider  might  imagine  that  this 
general  and  his  staff  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  district.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Everything  would  get  on  almost  as  well  if  a  clerk 
were  there  in  the  place  of  the  general,  to  forward  the  letters.  The 
general  and  his  staff’ have  the  most  meagre  share  either  of  adminis¬ 
trative  duty  or  responsibility.  And  this  is  because  everything 
is  done  for  every  regiment  at  the  War  Office.  Thus  we  are  asked 
to  trust  to  the  SVar  Office  for  everything ;  to  lean  on  it  and  to 
believe  that  it  will  never  fail  us.  We  are  to  assume  that  it  is 
everywhere  and  always  the  best  informed  authority  on  all  points  ; 
that  it  knows  all,  down  to  the  most  minute  local  circumstances; 
that  it  alone  can  see  all  and  rightly  j  udge  of  all.  It  directs  all 
itself. 

It  employs  a  host  of  officers  and  officials  at  various  stations  quite  as 
capable  (and,  indeed,  from  local  knowledge,  usually  more  fitted)  to  do  the 
work  themselves.  But  they  are  forbidden  to  do  the  work  ;  and,  were  it 
not  that  employment  is  made  for  them  by  ordering  them  to  report  inces¬ 
santly  and  forward  piles  of  correspondence,  these  gentlemen  might  often 
be  in  the  position  of  standing  still  to  watch  the  great  authority  above  them 
doing  indifferently  what  they  could  do  very  well.  Their  work  is  chiefly  that 
of  writing  papers,  which  under  a  different  system  would  be  unnecessary,  to- 
add  to  the  enormous  collection,  on  the  most  trivial  matters,  kept  at  the 
War  Office  itself,  and  there  registered  and  guarded  by  the  labour  of  other 
officials,  who  themselves  have  no  other  raison  d'etre. 

We  remember  very  well  tbe  pity  and  contempt  lavished  on  the 
Frencb,  at  the  time  of  their  great  military  disasters  in  1870,  in 
the  columns  of  our  daily  press,  on  account  of  the  utter  break¬ 
down  of  their  closely-centralized  system  of  administration. 
“  What,”  inquires  our  author,  “  can  we  say  for  our  own  system,  in 
which  the  pettiest  matters  hang  on  the  one  centre  of  the  great  War 
Office  itself  for  decision  ?  ”  And  he  proceeds  to  show  that,  even 
in  the  very  worst  days  of  centralization  in  France,  administration 
was  less  centralized  than  it  is  at  this  moment  at  home. 

But  it  is  useless  to  cry  out  against  this  state  of  things, 
seeing,  as  we  observed  above,  that,  so  long  as  we  have  mili¬ 
tary  caravans  “  tramping  from  town  to  town  like  Hengler’s 
circus  or  Wombwell’s  menagerie,”  and  so  long  as  we  have  one 
army  doing  the  double  duty  of  home  and  foreign  service,  de¬ 
centralization  of  administration  is  impossible.  We  must  start 
further  back,  then,  and  inquire  if  we  cannot  keep  up  two- 
armies,  and  if  we  cannot  localize  our  regiments.  Space  would 
fail  us  did  we  enter  into  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  these  two  measures  ;  we  will  therefore  only  touch, 
on  the  manifold  advantages  derivable  from  their  adoption, 
and  which,  to  our  thinking,  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
What  valid  reason,  then,  is  there  for  the  constant  war  of  argu¬ 
ment  between  the  long  and  the  short-service  advocates?  We 
differ  confessedly  from  Continental  nations  in  that  we  have 
vast  colonies  to  guard.  The  advantages  of  the  short-service 
system,  allowing  of  the  creation  of  a  powerful  reserve  (always 
provided  we  get  that),  are  obvious  ;  but  why  not  have  an  army 
on  that  system  for  home  duty,  and  an  army  on  the  long-service 
system  for  the  colonies  ?  At  present  we  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  system  borrowed  from  the  Continent  to  our  own  oir- 
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cumstances  when  the  cases  radically  differ.  “  What  we  require,” 
says  Major  Buxton,  “for  foreign  service  is  a  body  of  men  enlisted 
as  professional  soldiers  to  serve  for  twenty-one  or  any  other  suit¬ 
able  number  of  years,  and  to  be  discharged  with  a  pension  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  For  home  service  and  European  warfare,  we 
are  in  the  same  position  as  any  Continental  nation  ;  we  need 
a  reserve,  and  therefore  a  short-service  army.”  He  proceeds  to 
show  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  enormous  saving 
in  the  transport  of  troops.  “  The  foreign  service  army,  enlisted 
for  many  years,  requires  yearly  fewer  recruits,  becomes  accli¬ 
matized,  and  has  fewer  green  young  men  in  the  ranks ;  it  is  never 
relieved  at  home,  though  it  moves  about  abroad.  The  question  of 
home  and  foreign  reliefs  is  closed  for  ever.  Recruits  must  go  out, 
and  time-expired  men  come  home  ;  that  is  all.”  And  as  regards 
the  other  point.  We  profess  to  be  aiming  now  at  knitting  together 
in  feeling  the  civilian  and  the  soldier,  in  order  to  promote  as  far  as 
possible  the  nationalization  of  the  army.  But  we  set  about  doing 
it  in  a  curious  manner.  Instead  of  giving  the  regiment  a  county, 
a  town,  a  home,  instead  of  the  reserve  man  living  close  to  his 
regiment,  instead  of  popularizing  a  regiment  by  making  it  truly 
representative  of  its  district,  we  spend  vast  sums  in  “  senseless  and 
expensive  movements  ”  of  troops  which  go  on  annually  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  It  seems  an  odd  way 
of  making  the  Nottinghamshire  regiment  known  and  popular  in 
Notts  to  send  them  to  Hants. 

Of  course  the  two  questions  we  have  here  referred  to  stand 
or  fall  together.  The  day,  we  think,  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  decided  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  author. 
At  any  rate,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  is  quite  impossible  our  present  organization  can 
last.  It  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  we  always  require 
one-half  of  our  army  at  home,  and  the  other  abroad,  as 
though  we  could  always  depend  on  our  foreign  and  home  re¬ 
quirements  being  equally  balanced.  In  theory,  then,  an  increase 
of  one  battalion  abroad  should  entail  that  of  one  at  home, 
and  vice  versa.  And,  as  regards  administration,  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  author  when  he  says : — “  The  welfare  of  the 
English  army  lies  in  decentralization  of  administration.  Foreign 
service  and  internal  changes  of  garrisons  once  abolished  for  the 
home  service  army,  we  are  free  to  form  large  regiments,  economi¬ 
cally  carrying  on  their  own  administrative  affairs,  and  larger  per¬ 
manent  combinations  of  troops,  each  forming  a  centre  of  adminis¬ 
tration  between  the  regiments  and  the  War  Office.”  But, 
unfortunately,  Major  Buxton  is  of  opinion  that  before  we  shall 
see  these  desirable  changes  an  English  Scharnhorst  must  arise. 
The  fact  that  we  require  a  Scharnhorst  speaks  volumes  for  the 
straits  we  are  come  to.  The  book  thus  briefly  noticed  is  not  likely 
to  attract  the  general  reader  ;  it  is  nevertheless  admirably  written 
and  most  carefully  coiuuiled.  The  opening  and  concluding 
chapters  are  most  especially  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ELECTRICITY.* 

THE  success  which  has  attended  the  application  of  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes  has  been  so  great  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  its  employment  will  be  much 
further  extended,  and  many  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  erect  and 
supervise  the  machinery  will  find  Mr.  Gordon’s  book  of  much 
practical  use.  The  author  describes  some  of  the  principles  on 
which  electric  lighting  depends,  and  then  gives  a  short  general 
dissertation  on  electricity  and  its  measurement,  but  as  the  book  is 
essentially  of  a  practical  nature,  the  theoretical  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  necessarily  short. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  currents  of  electricity  are  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  water  flowing  in  pipes,  and  although  the  analogy  is 
very  useful,  it  may,  without  proper  precaution,  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  electric  fluid,  of  which  nothing 
is  known.  This  belief  may  have  disastrous  results,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  will  show.  Not  many  years  ago  the  steward 
■of  a  large  establishment  asserted  that  the  building  was  quite 
protected  from  lightning,  for  the  conductor  terminated  in  an 
earthenware  drain-pipe,  and  the  electric  fluid  would  run  down 
the  drain  into  the  field.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that, 
when  speaking  of  electrical  units,  Mr.  Gordon  has  headed  one 
section  “Pressure — Volt,”  and  this  word  “pressure”  is  used  in 
the  place  of  electromotive  force  very  frequently,  although  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  it  is  stated 
that  “a  certain  electric  pressure  or  electromotive. force  must  be 
supplied.”  The  writer  has  authority  for  the  use  of  this  term  in 
the  provisional  order  granted  to  the  Metropolitan  (Brush)  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company,  in  which  the  constant  difference  of 
potential  in  the  mains  is  called  the  “  standard  pressure  ”  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  practical  men  the  use 
of  this  expression  that  he  has  followed  what  some  will  consider  a 
bad  example. 

The  methods  of  measurement  of  currents,  electromotive  forces, 
and  resistances  are  explained  at  length,  and  useful  figures  of  the 
instruments  are  given.  In  the  chapter  on  incandescent  lamps, 
the  mode  of  construction  of  those  of  Swan,  Edison,  Maxim,  and 
Lane-Fox  are  described,  together  with  many  details  of  interest, 
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the  author  carefully  abstaining  from  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
their  respective  merits.  The  next  chapter  is  on  the  employment 
of  the  electric  arc,  the  original  method  by  which  light  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  electricity.  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether 
the  electric  arc  contains  particles  of  solid  carbon  which  take  part 
in^tke  production  of  the  white  light  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gordon. 
When  an  image  of  the  carbon  points  and  arc  is  thrown  on  a 
screen,  it  is  seen  that  the  white  light  emanates  from  the  points 
alone,  there  being  betw’een  them  an  ignited  gas  emitting  a  bluish 
light.  When  this  light  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  it  is 
found  to  give  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  which  would  hardly  be 
the  case  if  solid  particles  were  present  in  the  arc.  It  is  true  that 
the  negative  pole  somewhat  increases  at  the  point  from  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  carbon  ;  but  this  is  probably  carried  from  the  positive  pole 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Some  of  the  typical  forms  of  arc  lamps  are 
described. and  figured,  and  it  might  have  beeu  interesting  to  some 
of  the  uninitiated  readers  if  they  had  been  told  where  these  lamps 
are. in  use  in  public  places,  so  that  they  could  form  some  idea  of 
their  efficacy ;  this,  however,  is  done  iii  two  cases  only.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manufacture  of  carbon  for  arc  lamps  forms  a  useful 
appendage  to  this  chapter.  No  mention  is  made  of  semi-mcan- 
descent  lamps,  such  as  the  “lampe  soleil,  ”  a  form  of  which  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  principles  of  magneto  and  dynamo-electric  machines  are 
next  described,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gordon’s  very  ingenious  magnetic  field  measurer,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  much  use  in  determining  the  most  efficient  forms  and 
dimensions  of  magnets  for  such  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  small 
coil  which  can  be  placed  in  a  definite  position  in  the  magnetic 
field,  and  when  so  fixed  it  is  caused  to  turn  through  an  arc  of  90°, 
so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet ;  the  throw  of  the 
needle  of  a  galvanometer  connected  to  the  coil  indicates  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  point  where  the  coil  is  placed. 

Types  of  magneto  and  dynamo-machines  are  figured,  and.  some 
of  the  principal  forms  in  use  are  described,  the  author  pointing 
out  very  properly  that  they  should  be  constructed  on  sound 
engineering  principles,  a  condition  which  has  not  always  been 
in  the  minds  of  inventors.  The  author’s  own  large  machine, 
capable  of  supplying  five  thousand  incandescent  lamps,  has 
been  devised  with  due  regard  to  mechanical  necessities.  Mr. 
Gordon’s  preference  is  for  alternating  currents,  and  their  em¬ 
ployment  is  undoubtedly  attended  with  one  advantage- — namely, 
the  absence  of  a  commutator  in  the  principal  machine,  thus 
saving  much  wear  and  tear  ;  and  in  his  own  dynamo  the 
currents  are  taken  direct  from  the  fixed  coils  to  the  mains 
without  the  emploj'ment  of  any  rubbing  contact.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  alternating  currents  are  really  safe ;  the  physiological 
action  of  alternating  currents  or  of  intermittent  direct  currents, 
when  powerful,  is  so  serious  that  it  is  a  question  whether  anything 
but  direct  and  practically  continuous  currents  should  be  used  for 
lighting  purposes.  An  unwary  servant  might  touch  the  two 
wires  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  although  the  leads  might 
be  entirely  protected,  a  very  disagreeable  shock  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  accidentally  touching  the  wires  of  a  broken  lamp  while 
removing  it  from  its  support.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  an 
electromotive  force  higher  than  50  volts  is  dangerous,  even  when 
the  current  is  continuous,  and  any  one  who  has  connected  up  a 
battery  of  fifty  Grove’s  cells,  with  fingers  moistened  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  will  bear  witness  to  the  unpleasant  character 
of  the  operation.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  provisional  orders 
above  referred  to  fix  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  mains, 
when  direct  currents  are  used,  at  thirty  volts  as  a  minimum,  and 
at  no  less  than  four  hundred  for  the  maximum,  and  for  alternating 
currents  the  minimum  is  forty-five  and  the  maximum  six  hundred. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  maxima  are  very  dangerous. 
Unfortunately,  lower  electromotive  force  necessitates  thicker  lead¬ 
ing  wires  and  thus  entails  greater  expense ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  less  loss  from  leakage.  Electrical  engineers  must 
carefully  avoid  shocking  the  public,  who  have  had  one  or  two 
scares  already. 

The  author  very  decidedly  condemns  accumulators  or  storage 
batteries,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  proved  so 
great  a  success  on  the  large  scale  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  All 
the  forms  have  been  costly  and  inconveniently  large  and  heavy  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  plates  of  lead,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  metal,  as  far  as  is  at  present  Irnown,  which  lends  itself 
to  the  construction  of  these  instruments.  Without  attributing 
any  bias  to  Mr.  Gordon,  it  must  be  remembered  that  storage 
batteries  cannot  be  used  with  alternating  currents,  the  use  of 
which  he  has  so  strongly  advocated.  He  thinks  that  the  outlay 
on  secondary  batteries  would  be  better  expended  on  duplicate 
engines  and  dynamo  machines,  so  that  in  case  of  a  breakdown  the 
spare  machine  could  be  used ;  but  a  breakdown  of  an  engine  is 
usually  sudden,  and  this  must  result  in  the  stopping  of  the  current 
and  consequent  extinction  of  the  lights.  It  is  true  that  with  a 
spare  machine  this  can  be  remedied  very  soon,  but  there  must 
be  some  interval  of  darkness  which  might  produce  serious 
inconvenience.  If  a  secondary  battery  could  be  used  which 
would  maintain  the  current  only  for  sufficient  time  to  keep 
the  lights  going  while  alterations  of  the  machines  were  being 
made,  it  would  be  of  value.  However,  the  experiment  begun  at 
Colchester  on  June  11  maybe  hoped  to  result  in  some  decisive 
evidence  of  the  practicability  or  otherwise  of  the  employment  of 
storage  batteries.  In  this  town  a  number  of  accumulators  have 
been  distributed  in  various  positions,  and  are  charged  from  a 
central  station  by  means  of  dynamo  machines  of  high  electro- 
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motive  force,  the  current  from  these  batteries  being  led  for  only 
comparatively  short  distances  by  thick  wires  to  the  places  to  be 
illuminated.  As  a  consequence,  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  wires  in  the  houses  is  not  great,  which  is  an  advantage  ;  and, 
besides  this,  it  is  claimed  that  a  considerable  saving  in  the  first 
cost  of  the  leading  wires  is  ell'ected.  A  mode  of  construction  of 
secondary  batteries  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Frankland;  and, 
although  at  present  it  has  only  been  tried  in  a  private  house,  yet  it 
appears  to  possess  advantages  over  the  earlier  forms. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  book,  like  his  former  one,  is  well  got  up  and  ex¬ 
cellently  illustrated.  There  are  comparatively  few  misprints  :  but 
we  have  nimium  for  minium,  p.  190,  carbon  gas  for  hydrocarbon 
gas  or  vapour,  p.  76.  Some  of  the  numbers  are  omitted  from  the 
frontispiece,  and  several  of  the  diagrams  are  described  in  the  text 
laterally  inverted,  left  for  right,  and  Figure  31  seems  to  be  upside 
down ;  the  second  note  on  p.  52  is  misplaced.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Fahie’s  book  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  but  never¬ 
theless  very  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  reprint  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Electrician  on  wThat  may  be  called  the  archaeology  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  The  first  chapter,  in  which  sympathetic 
needles  and  their  alleged  properties  are  described,  really  seems  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  electric  telegraph,  for  the  essential 
connecting  conductor  is  altogether  absent,  and  if  any  effect  was 
really  produced  by  these  instruments  it.  could  have  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  telegraph  of  the  present  day.  The  author  traces 
the  discovery  of  electrical  influences  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  has  diligently  searched  the  works  of  many  half- 
forgotten  writers,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the  authors  of 
the  discoveries  their  proper  merits.  In  the  preface  he  gives  along 
list  of  popular  errors  which  he  has  annihilated.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  distressing  to  find  that,  after  all,  Galvani's  discovery 
was  not  the  result  of  a  cold  caught  by  his  wife,  to  cure  wdiich 
a  physician  had  ordered  frog  broth,  and  that  the  frogs  which  were 
prepared  for  cooking  kicked  during  the  discharge  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  electric  machine.  Most  of  us  have  been  taught  this,  and 
many  have  taught  it  to  others,  and  perhaps  may  not  quite  take 
Mr.  Fahie’s  view  of  the  absurdity  of  the  myth.  After  giving  good 
reasons  for  exploding  the  belief,  the  author  adds,  “  As  if  frog 
broth  were  usually  prepared  in  the  laboratory !  ”  Perhaps  few 
have  thought  that  it  was,  but  many,  especially  those  who  have  to 
reside  in  the  damp  Northern  climates,  have  not  considered  it  at  all 
unreasonable  that  the  electric  machine  may  have  been  carried  into 
the  kitchen  to  make  use  of  a  roaring  tire  to  improve  the  insu¬ 
lation. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  inventions  of  Dr. 
Edward  Davy  made  between  1836  and  1839.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  really  practical  electric  telegraph, 
which  might  have  been  brought  into  actual  use  had  he  not  gone 
to  the  Colonies  at  a  critical  moment,  and  so  left  the  field  undis¬ 
puted  to  Cooke  and  Wheatstone.  Mr.  Fahie  devotes  three  chapters 
to  these  inventions,  which  are  well  worth  reading. 

Books  of  this  description  are  very  useful ;  they  contain  accounts 
of  observations  and  discoveries  that  mere  recent  progress  has 
caused  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  many  a  young  enthusiast  will  save 
time  by  a  perusal  of  such  works,  in  which  he  will  find  what  has 
been  done  in  early  times,  and  thus  not  go  over  the  investigation 
acain.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  not  adopted 
the  editorial  “  we’’  in  the  preface.  It  is  a  little  misleading,  and  the 
reader  would  naturally  turn  to  the  signature  to  see  who  were  the 
writers,  and  would  be  surprised  to  be  confronted  by  “  the  author  ” 
in  the  singular.  No  one  would  suspect  Mr.  Fahie  of  egotism  if 
he  had  written  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  diction  will  be  made  apparent  by  paraphrasing  one  of  the 
sentences.  “  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  we  commenced  a 
history  ...”  might  be  transposed  thus : — “  When  we  were  a 
boy  of  sixteen  we  commenced  a  history  ...”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  author  will  not  take  this  criticism  as  meant  in  an  un-  j 
friendly  spirit.  He  has  so  enthusiastically  searched  through  many  | 
records  of  past  work,  and  doubtless  often  through  a  large  amount 
of  irrelevant  matter,  in  order  to  find  a  few  words  bearing  on  his 
subject,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he,  in  the  singular,  should  not  have 
the  full  credit  for  it. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

IN  these  days  of  rapid  production,  when  reams  of  sheet  music 
are  weekly  disseminated  amongst  a  too  hungry  public,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  the  grain  from  the  chaff  of 
current  musical  composition.  The  standard  of  merit  or  worthless¬ 
ness,  whichever  point  we  may  new  it  from,  is  so  equal  and  so 
pertinaciously  sustained  that  it  is  only  by  some  labour,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  much  disappointment,  that  the  unfortunate  critic  is 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  whether  one  piece  of  music  deserves 
commendation  more  than  another.  Mr.  Corder,  we  think  it  was, 
in  an  article  full  of  humour,  once  gave  a  receipt  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  modern  drawing-room  ballad,  in  which  he  reduced 
the  process  to  a  mere  “  rule  of  thumb,”  and  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  many  song-writers  have  taken  his  sarcastic  instructions 
in  real  earnest,  and  have  acted  upon  them  with  only  too  much 
success.  There  is  no  subject  too  jejune  or  commonplace  to  be 
worked  up  into  an  original  drawing-room  ballad  on  the  system 
that  he  described,  and  there  are  no  words  too  puerile  or  vapid 
which  music  so  produced  will  not  suit.  Miudful  of  King 
Solomon’s  saying,  we  willingly  acknowledge  that  it  is  nearly 


impossible  to  say  anything  new  ;  but  then  how  much  easier  and 
wiser  it  were  to  keep  silence,  or  at  least  only  to  speak  when  we 
thought  an  original  idea  had  struck  us  !  But — and  here  is  perhaps 
the  primary  cause  of  it — this  ceaseless  babblement,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  call  it,  is  in  demand,  and  the  supply  is  therefore  justified. 
A  large  section  of  the  public  cry  out  for  such  wares,  and  hard¬ 
working  musicians  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  earning  a  livelihood 
by  satisfying  the  demands.  There  are  songs,  nevertheless,  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  to  which  these  remarks  do  not  apply,  and  of 
such  are  those  by  Dr.  0.  Villiers  Stanford,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.,  which  now  lie  before  us,  and  named  re¬ 
spectively  “  Come  to  me  when  the  earth  is  fair,”  “  Boat  Song,” 
and  “  The  Rhine  Wine.”  The  words  of  these  are  selected  from 
Mr.  Walter  Pollock’s  Sungs  and  Rhymes,  and  the  pieces  are  .a 
portion  of  a  set  of  six  songs  marked  Opus  19,  No.  14.  Each  of 
them  is  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  Dr.  Stanford  has  so 
deservedly  earned,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  There 
is  nothing  forced  or  eccentric  in  the  treatment;  and,  without  any 
appearance  of  straining  after  originality,  each  is  characterized  by 
an  individuality  of  thought  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm 
of  their  own.  The  first  is  perhaps,  to  our  mind,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  ;  although  it  is  difficult,  where  all  is  so  good,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  one  of  them  for  special  commendation.  They  will 
all  require  study  for  performance ;  and,  what  cannot  be  said  of 
the  general  run  of  English  songs,  the  labour  will  amply  repay 
both  the  performer  aud  the  audience. 

Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  have  sent  us  “  The  Voice  I  Love,”  by 
Lady  Arthur  Hill,  a  pleasant  song  of  the  conventional  type,  which 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  favour  by  the  many  admirers  of 
this  composer's  work  ;  and  “  The  Child  and  the  Angel,”  by  Mr. 
F.  II.  Cowen,  which  hardly  comes  up  to  the  standard  which 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  a  musician  of  such  reputation. 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  Mr.  F.  Archer’s 
“  Arrangements  for  the  American  Organ,”  and  Mr.  J.  Munro 
Coward’s  American  Organ  Journal,  No.  10,  both  containing  selec¬ 
tions  from  various  well-known  composers’  works,  cleverly  adapted 
for  performance  on  that  popular  instrument;  “  En  Palanquin,” 
a  march  by  George  Lamothe,  which  is  a  brilliant  piece  tie 
salon,  not  overburdened  with  originality ;  and  two  waltzes, 
entitled  “ Les  Fleurs,”  by  E.  Waldteufel,  and  “The  Royal 
Hunt  Waltz,”  which  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  written.  “  Mother,  O  sing  me  to  rest !  ”  is  a 
very  praiseworthy  setting  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  words  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Cox,  and  published  by  Lamborn  Cock,  which  ought  to  become  a 
favourite  in  drawing-rooms;  while  “'Reveries  Oaracteristiques,”  a 
set  of  twelve  pianoforte  pieces  by  Mr.  Claudius  IT.  Coulderv, 
shows  that  the  composer  is  a  conscientious  musician,  and  capable 
of  writing  pleasing  musical  sketches,  though  at  times  one  might 
be  inclined  to  protest  at  his  somewhat  restless  style.  M.  Jules  de 
Sivrai's  song,  “A  Village  Story”  (Messrs.  Stanley,  Lucas,  & 
Weber),  is  an  effective  composition  somewhat  in  the  manner  which 
has  gained  Mr.  J.  L.  Molloy  such  popularity,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please,  while  “  Der  Erste  Kuss,”  by  Arthur  Hervey,  is  a  really 
artistic  production  which  we  can  recommend  with  pleasure.  We 
have  received  from  the  same  publishers  also  a  very  telling  duet, 
“  Valse  Caprice,”  by  F.  Kelvington  Hattersly,  dedicated  to  M. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  and  a  not  very  interesting  “Elegie  ”  for 
the  violoncello  by  Mr.  J.  Ilollman. 

Two  songs  from  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  deserve  commendation 
as  songs  above  the  average — namely,  “  With  the  Tide,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Dyer,  and  “  I  am  Thine,”  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith;  while 
Mr.  Frank  Percival’s  arrangement  of  an  air  by  Mozart  beginning 
a  series  of  “  Classical  Lays,”  and  Mr.  Henry  Mander's  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Select  Transcriptions  for  the  Violin,  Gavotte  in  G  by  Bach, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  easy  pieces  for  beginners.  Signor  Ricordi 
has  sent  us  Mr.  Bucalossi's  “  My  Darling  Waltz.” 


SIX  LAW  COOKS.* 

'VAyrFIEN  Mr.  Dodd  was  asked  “  by  a  deceased  brother,”  some 

V  t  years  ago,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  production  of 
some  such  treatise  on  the  Canon  Law  as  that  which  Mr.  Dodd 
himself  now  dedicates  “  To  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Reverend 
|  Bishops  Ridley,  Andrewes,  and  Stillingfieet,”  his  answer  was  “  that 
it  was  enough  for  one  member  of  a  family  to  grapple  with  so  com- 
pilicated  and  hopeless  a  subject.”  It  must  be  admitted  with  regret 
that  the  complication  of  the  subject  has  proved  almost  too  much 
for  the  grappling  powers  of  Mr.  Dudd. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  “  Introductory,”  treats  in 
a  discursive  manner  of  the  nature  of  religion,  of  the  Christian 

*  A  History  of  Canon  Law.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Dodd,  M.A.  Oxford  and 
London  :  Parker  &  Co.  1S34. 

Lectures  on  Bankruptcy.  Originally  delivered  before  the  Members  of 
the  Liverpool  Law  Students’  Association.  By  John  F.  Haynes,  LL.D., 
F.S.Se.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

The  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883.  Bv  J.  E.  Crawford 
Munro,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Sons.  1884. 

'The  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation.  By  Sidney  Woolf,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  James  W.  Middleton,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esqs., 
Barristers-at-Law.  London  :  Clowes  &  Son.  1884. 

Company  Precedents  for  Use  in  relation  to  Companies  subject  to  the 
Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1883.  By  Francis  Beaufort  Palmer,  ot  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  edition.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Sons.  1S84. 

A  Handbook  of  Average.  By  Manley  Hopkins.  Fourth  edition. 
Loudon:  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 
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Church,  of  the  divine  authority  of  law  in  general,  and  upon  the 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  particular.  Then  follow  three 
chapters,  entitled  respectively  “  Greek  Law  in  connexion  with 
Canon  Law,”  “  Jewish  Law  in  connexion  with  Canon  Law,”  and 
“  Roman  Law.”  Each  of  these  chapters,  and  especially  the  one  on 
Jewish  Law,  is  interesting;  but  w’hen  they  are  finished  the  reader  has 
got  more  than  halfway  through  the  hook,  including  Appendices,  and 
is  neither  more  nor  less  acquainted  with  the  Canon  Law  and  its 
history  than  he  was  when  he  opened  it.  Two  comparatively  meagre 
chapters  next  occur,  one  expounding  in  the  vaguest  and  briefest 
manner  how  the  body  of  laws  and  customs  called  the  Caiion  Law 
came  into  existence,  and  by  what  sorts  of  persons  and  bodies  the 
different  parts  of  it  were  enacted ;  and  the  other  containing  a  few 
perfunctory  observations  touching  the  “  Apostolical  Constitutions,” 
some  letters  to  and  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  Councils  of  Elvira, 
Arles,  and  Constance,  and  some  of  the  Canons  promulgated 
thereat.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  semi-political 
discussion  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
State  and  the  Crowm  respectively.  Upon  this  last  topic  Mr.  Dodd 
lias  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  a  fairly  intelligible  manner  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss  of  force  from  wdiich  his 
contemporary  conclusions  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  tangled 
obscurity  in  which  he  has  been  content  to  leave  their  historical 
foundations. 

Mr.  Dodd  is  one  of  the  many  people  who  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  use  in  English  judicature  of  the  equivocal  term 
Equity.  He  tells  us  that  “  a  system  of  ‘  Equity  ’  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  ;  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Romans ;  and 
eventually  was  administered  in  our  own  Court  of  Chancery,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  ‘  Canon  Law,’  which  was  familiar  to 
our  early  clerical  Chancellors.  .  .  .  The  system  of  Equity  is,  as 
has  been  explained,  a  power  in  particular  cases,  which  is  superior  to 
the  Common  Law."  [The  italics  are  the  author's.]  Of  course  we 
do  not  expect  Mr.  Dodd  to  have  any  theoretical  familiarity  with 
that  part  of  English  law  which  is  called  Equity,  and  we  hope,  for 
his  own  sake,  that  he  has  no  practical  experience  of  it ;  but,  if  he 
supposes  that  its  principles  and  practice  are,  or  ever  were,  any  less 
fixed  than  those  of  the  Common  Law,  or  that  it  could  be  modified 
at  the  Chancellor’s  will  “  in  particular  cases  ”  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
dividual  from  suffering  hardships,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  may  properly  hesitate  before  we  accept  Mr.  Dodd's 
suggestion  that  the  Athenian  administration  of  law  was  as  flabby 
as  he  seems  to  think  that  of  English  Equity  was.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  give  the  Greeks  credit  for  their 
belief  “that  the  existence  of  all  law  was  a  gift  of  divine  origin.” 
For  what  institutions  does  Mr.  Dodd  suppose  to  be  gifts  not  of 
divine  origin  ?  The  chapter  on  Jewish  Law,  though,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  does  not  seem  to  get  us  “  much  forrarder  ”  with 
the  titular  subject  of  the  book,  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
matter.  Mr.  Dodd  appears  to  be  an  accomplished  Hebrew  scholar, 
a  distinction  the  growing  rarity  of  which  he  greatly,  and  we 
think  properly,  laments,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  illustrate  his 
immediate  topic  with  many  passages  from  the  Talmud  and  other 
works  of  authority.  A  clergyman,  writing  on  so  solemn  a  subject, 
ought  to  be  not  merely  excused,  but  applauded,  for  allowing  his 
humour  to  find  vent  in  an  occasional  and  seemly  joke,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  Mr.  Dodd,  speaking  of  the  following  passage,  which 
relates  to  the  value  of  a  good  education,  as  an  “  Israelitish 
illustration,”  and  pointing  his  meaning  with  the  simple  aid  of 
italics: — “  A  man  has  the  enjoyment  of  interest  here,  whilst  the 
principal  remains  untouched  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  world  to 
come.”  But  a  sly  wit  is  not  an  excuse  for  slovenly  writing,  and 
Mr.  Dodd  cannot  justify  such  a  sentence  as  this,  which,  though 
perhaps  the  worst,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  fault : — “  In  no 
part  of  the  Talmud  .  .  .  is  the  ‘  lex  talionis  ’  to  be  found,  and 
which,  a  priori,  might  be  thought  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
&c.” 

The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Dodd's  history  appears  to  us  to  be  to 
vindicate  the  views  which  he,  in  common  with  many  other  devout 
and  conscientious  Churchmen,  holds  as  to  the  “  independence  ”  of 
State  control  which  they  consider  to  be  the  right  of  the  Church. 
But  Mr.  Dodd  does  nothing  to  lift  this  most  difficult  question  out 
of  the  almost  hopeless  intricacies  in  which  it  is  involved.  In  the 
first  place,  he  writes  as  if  there  were  an  ascertained,  or  at  least 
easily  ascertainable,  distinction  between  “spiritual  matters,”  in 
respect  of  which  he  claims  for  the  bishops  and  archbishops  a  juris¬ 
diction  to  some  extent  and  in  some  way  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  “secular  matters,”  which  he  is  content  to  leave 
to  the  ordinary  Courts.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  question  whether  a  certain  sermon  was  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  in  the  Articles  is  probably  spiritual.  The  question  how 
far  a  parson’s  glebe-land  extends  is  probably  (we  say  it  with 
diffidence)  secular.  But  between  the  two  stand  an  infinite 
variety  of  matters  whose  amounts  of  spirituality  and  secularity 
are  shaded  off  in  degrees  of  the  utmost  fineness.  Mr.  Dodd 
admits  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  “  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,”  but  he  insists  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Church  has 
in  some  manner  a  jurisdiction  anterior  to  and  independent 
of  that  of  the  Crown.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  words 
used  by  the  Emperor  Yalentinian  when  he  was  requested  to 
summon  a  General  Council  of  the  Church: — “Sibi  qui  unus  ex 
Iaicorum  numero  erat  non  licere  se  ejusmodi  negotiis  iuterponere,” 
But  a  king  of  England  is  not  “  unus  ex  Iaicorum  numero,”  being, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lawful  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
England.  And,  in  a  chapter  on  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission,  the  author  objects  to  the  proposed  Court  of 


Final  Appeal,  selected  from  among  the  ordinary  judges,  that  “if 
Parliament  said  one  thing,  and  the  Bible  another,  the  Court 
would  have  to  obey  Parliament  and  disobey  the  Bible — a  course 
which  would  be  an  open  defiance  of  the  principles  of  Revealed 
Truth.  ’  This  objection  applies  equally  to  any  Court  that  is  or 
could  be  set  up  in  this  country.  The  sovereign  authority  can  do 
anything;  if  it  could  not,  it  would  not  be  sovereign.  Among 
other  things,  it  can  make  any  laws  it  pleases  about  religious 
questions,  and,  if  any  one  thinks  them  contrary  to  revealed  truth, 
he  must  necessarily  be  in  a  dilemma.  If  Mr.  Dodd  wishes 
English  sovereignty  to  be  divided  between  the  existing  sovereign 
power  and  the  bishops — who,  by  the  way,  have  a  share  in  it 
already — he  wishes  for  something  so  impracticable  as  not  to  be 
worth  discussing.  If  he  does  not,  his  complaints  about  the  undue 
stretching  of  the  prerogative  are  mere  matters  of  detail. 

Lectures  on  Bankruptcy  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Haynes’s  book,  and 
lectures  on  bankruptcy  is  its  nature.  Now  the  value  of  lectures  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  legal  knowledge  is  a  much  debated  subject, 
upon  which  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  observations.  But  we 
may  say  that  the  student  of  bankruptcy  law  who  finds  lectures 
useful  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Haynes’s  book,  and  the  student 
who  finds  them  of  no  use  will  do  well  to  let  it  alone.  There  was, 
and  for  aught  we  know  still  is,  an  evil  habit  prevalent  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  of  applauding  lecturers  at  the  termination  of  each  lecture, 
and  Mr.  Haynes’s  dedication  of  the  record  of  his  labours  “to 
the  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Law  Students’  Association  ...  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial  reception  both  of  the  lectures 
and  the  lecturer,”  leads  us  to  fear  that  the  same  weakness  must 
exist  in  the  provinces.  Liverpool  is  now  a  university  town,  or 
part  of  one,  and  it  ought  to  know  better.  As  we  have  indicated,  the 
book  retains  the  predicatory  form  of  its  original  substance,  the 
reader  being  constantly  addressed  in  the  second  person  plural,  and 
with  direct  reference  to  the  examinations  for  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  or  to  intend  to  be,  a  candidate.  If  we  had  to  pass  an  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  upon  the  lectures  as  lectures,  we  should  say  that 
they  assume  rather  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
listeners  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  bankruptcy  law, 
and  rather  too  little  on  the  part  of  the  more  accomplished.  With 
this  qualification,  they  appear  to  be  very  fairly  good  lectures, 
reasonably  exhaustive,  and  not  ill  arranged.  In  some  very  modest 
“  Final  Remarks  ”  the  lecturer  disclaims  any  particular  originality 
in  the  matter  of  his  discourses,  and  advises  all  candidates  for  the 
final  examination  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to  take  up 
bankruptcy,  if  it  should  continue  to  be,  as  it  seems  that  it  is  at 
present,  an  optional  subject.  Very  probably  this  is  good  advice. 
In  any  case,  those  who  follow  it  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  buy 
Mr.  Haynes's  book. 

Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  undeterred  by  the  multitude  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  same  field,  has  written  a  goodly  treatise  on  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade-marks  Act  of  last  year,  including 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Comptroller,  as  well  as  the  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  collection  of  pre¬ 
cedents  and  forms  of  orders  and  pleadings.  The  text  of 
the  Act  is  interspersed  with  notes,  printed  after  the  sections 
to  which  they  refer.  These  contain  the  fullest  references,  not 
only  to  the  decided  cases  bearing  upon  points  likely  to  arise 
under  the  Act,  but  also  to  the  Rules  and  Instructions  printed  in 
other  parts  of  the  book.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  a  great 
many  editions  of  this  Act,  but  none  which  appear  to  us  more 
laboriously  complete,  or  more  likely  to  be  useful,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Munro.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantages  of  remarkably  good 
printing  and  binding. 

The  Law  of  Compensation  “  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli¬ 
dation  Acts,  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts,  Artisans’ Dwellings  Acts, 
Public  Health  Act,  Elementary  Education  Act,  General  Metro¬ 
politan  Paving  Act,  and  other  public  Acts”  is  a  big  subject,  and 
Messrs.  Woolf  and  Middleton  have  written  a  big  book  about  it. 
They  state  in  their  preface  that,  “  in  designing  this  work,”  they 
“  took  into  consideration  the  two  alternative  plans  of  writing  a 
law-book,  viz.  (i)  a  treatise  on  the  subject;  (2)  a  collated  and 
annotated  edition  of  the  statutes  relating  thereto.  Of  these  plans  ” 
they  chose  the  latter,  and  they  executed  their  task  with  untiring 
industry.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  regret  their 
choice.  The  result  is  a  book  so  large  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  prove  materially  more  useful  than  the  Statute  Book  itself, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  it  was  extracted.  This  sort  of  book,  which 
is  made — we  do  not  say  it  the  least  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
authors — more  with  scissors  and  paste  than  by  the  intellectual  ex¬ 
ertion  which  goes  to  the  making  of  such  works  as  Byles  on  Bills, 
Benjamin  on  Sales,  or  Story  on  Ayency,  can  never  reach  the 
sublime  heights  of  authority  and  become  a  standard  text-book. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  learning  and  energy  necessary 
to  produce  such  a  book  as  this  is,  if  turned  in  another  direction, 
might  have  had  a  more  permanently  conspicuous  result. 

Another  exceedingly  portly  volume  is  furnished  by  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer's  Company  Precedents,  which  is  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  effect  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1883.  A  note  to  the  preface  informs  us  that  it  appears  from 
a  Parliamentary  Paper  of  last  Session  that  the  paid-up  capital 
of  Companies  believed  to  be  carrying  on  business  in  February 
1883  was  upwards  of  410,000,000?.;  while,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  believed  that  no  less  than  100,000,000/.  is  invested  in  de¬ 
bentures.  Well  may  the  author  boast  that  “the  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  following  pages  concern  the  interest  of  an  important 
section  of  the  community”!  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not 
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probable  that  any  extensive  section  of  the  community  will  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  the  676  pages  of  which  the  present  volume 
consists;  but  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
those  professionally  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Companies,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  many  con¬ 
tingencies  the  forms  of  meeting  which  are  omitted  from  Mr. 
Palmer’s  collection. 

Very  large  print  and  a  very  red  binding  are  the  external  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  first  strike  the  beholder  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Mr.  Mauley  Hopkins’s  Handbook  of  Average.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  well-written  chapter  on  Arbitration,  and  some  interesting 
extracts  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum  on  the  extent  of 
British  shipping,  and  especially  the  number  of  ships  lost  from 
various  causes  during  the  year  ending  June  1882.  The  author 
adverts  in  his  preface  to  the  somewhat  speculative  suggestions 
known  as  the  York- Antwerp  Rules,  and  to  the  much  more  hopeful 
institution  of  the  Average  Adjusters’  Association.  One  of  his 
sentences  is  so  beautiful  iu  itself,  aud  in  its  application  to  English 
law  in  general,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  increasing  number  of  mercantile  case3  recently 
decided  by  the  Courts  : — “  Yet,  as  greater  the  circle  of  light,  so 
ever  increases  the  circle  of  darkness,  our  promising  array  of  judg¬ 
ments  has  produced  some  unsettledness,  and  sown  the  seeds  of 
fresh  issues ;  and  decisions,  intended  for  finality,  have  been  made 
the  stepping-stones  for  new  departures.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  great  composer,  and  the  far 
from  ordinary  man  of  letters,  who  produced  Les  Trogens  to 
have  been  constantly  written  about,  in  praise  as  well  as  in  blame, 
without  that  regard  to  moderation  of  language  which  is  perhaps 
the  central  light  of  the  seven  lamps  of  criticism.  We  do  not 
propose  here  to  examine  M.  Ernst’s  review  of  Berlioz’s  operatic 
work  from  the  musical  point  of  view  (T),  or  to  express  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  his  conclusions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
in  reference  to  the  inevitable  Wagner  v.  Berlioz  question,  he 
writes  like  a  judge  and  not  like  an  advocate — a  statement  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  contradicted  except  by  those  admirers  of 
Berlioz  who  are  plus  royalistes  que  le  roi.  The  form  of  the  book 
is  good ;  it  begins  with  a  general  review  and  criticism  of  Berlioz, 
and  proceeds  to  a  detailed  compte  rendu  of  his  work. 

There  is  always  a  drawback  to  the  plan  of  employing  a  “littery” 
man  to  draw  up  a  book  for  general  consumption  out  of  the  notes 
and  journals  of  a  man  who  is  not  “  littery  ” ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  M.  Gros’s  biography  of  the  late  M.  Bonnat  can  be  said  to 
have  escaped  it  (2).  Bonnat,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  young 
Frenchman  who  went  out  to  Africa  some  years  before  the 
English  Ashantee  expedition,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  natives, 
was  at  first  severely  handled,  but  recovered  his  liberty  at  the 
approach  of  the  English  force,  and  served,  apparently  as  a  kind 
of  guide,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  history  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  (for  he  died  while  serving  in  Commander 
Cameron’s  expedition  about  two  years  ago)  is  rather  summarily 
given,  but  it  is  recorded  that  Bonnat  was  the  first  to  set  foot 
in  the  great  city  of  Salaga  (outwitting  a  wicked  Englishman 
named  Lord  Goldbury),  and  that  he  “died  on  the  field  of  his 
glory  ”  at  Taqua.  How  many  readers  can  lay  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  and  say  that  they  know  where  the  great  city  of  Salaga  is, 
the  glory  of  first  visiting  which  was  nearly  filched  by  the  per¬ 
fidious  Goldbury  ?  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
speak  flippantly  of  the  exploits  of  M.  Bonnat,  who  obtained  an 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  African  exploration  by  his 
voyage  up  the  Volta.  But  a  somewhat  disproportionate  choice  of 
language  is  often  the  result  and  the  misfortune  of  the  kind  of  book¬ 
making  referred  to  above. 

If  any  one  doubted  that  the  Chinese  are  very  clever  people 
(which  no  one  does  doubt)  Colonel  Tcheng-ki-Tong  would  have  to 
be  admitted  by  the  doubters  as  an  exception.  Except  that  his 
book  has  the  fault  of  all  set  apologies — the  fault  of  proving,  or 
trying  to  prove,  too  much — it  is  really  a  capital  plaidoyer^f).  The 
Colonel,  who  is,  it  seems,  military  attache  to  the  Chinese  Embassy 
at  Paris,  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  Chinese  family  life,  throws  in 
some  interesting  notes  on  history  and  literature,  and  ends  with  a 
sufficiently  spirituel,  though  not  quite  novel,  carrying  of  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country  by  giving  Europeans  to  understand  how 
some  of  their  customs  strike  a  Chinese  observer.  If  the  book  is  his 
own  unaided  composition,  Colonel  Tcheng-ki-Tong  may  pride  him¬ 
self  upon  being  a  linguist  of  some  dexterity. 

Two  new  volumes  (4)  have  increased  the  now  goodly  collec¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  books  which  used  to  be  published' by  MM. 
Germer-Bailliere.  The  first  is  a  translation  (by  the  capable  hand 
of  M.  Jules  Soury)  of  a  brief  treatise  on  physiology  by  Herr 
Professor  Preyer.  We  have  called  it  a  treatise,  but  it  is  rather  a 
collection  of  definitions  and  axioms  (some  of  which  are  doubtfully 
axiomatic,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  being  acceptable  without  de- 

(1)  L’ceuvre  dramalique  de  H.  Berlioz.  Par  Alfred  Ernst.  Paris : 
Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Voyages,  aventures  et  captivile  de  J.  Bonnat  cliez  les  Achantis.  Par 
Jules  Gros.  Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  Les  Chinois  peints  par  euxmemes.  Par  le  Colonel  Tcheng-ki-Tong. 
Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Elements  de  physiologie  generate.  Par  H.  Preyer  ;  traduit  par  J.  Soury. 
La  liberte  et  le  determinisme.  Par  Alfred  Fouillee.  Deuxieme.  e'dition. 
Paris :  Alcan. 


monstration),  preceded  by  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  subject. 
The  other  is  a  second  edition  of  M.  Fouiilee’ s  tractate  on  the  most 
ceaselessly  disputed  and  the  most  hopelessly  disputable  of  all 
philosophical  questions. 

M.  Paul  Bourde’s  La  Jin  du  vieux  temps  (5)  is  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous,  but  when  they  are  well  done  still  welcome,  sketches  of 
French  peasant  life  which  are  among  the  truest  things  to  nature 
in  all  French  literature,  and  which  the  enthusiasts  of  peasant- 
proprietorship  steadily  ignore.  It  is  not,  however,  so  painful  as 
some  of  them,  and  it  shows  very  considerable  ability ;  while,  if 
anybody  pleases,  the  fact  that  its  period  is  “  forty  years  since  ” 
may  be  taken  to  show  that  things  have  improved.  But  if  anybody 
believes  this,  he  had  better  not  read  French  newspapers.  M. 
Stenger  is  a  rather  bold  man,  for  in  dedicating  his  book  (6)  to 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet  he  informs  him  that  it  is  written  “  d’apres 
votre  maniere.”  However,  you  may  doubtless  follow  at  a  short 
distance  or  at  a  long  one  ;  and  M.  Stenger’s  sketch  of  a  young  and 
malversating  sous-piAfet  has  some  merit.  M.  Dubut  de  Laforest’s 
hero  (7)  is  a  man  who  deserts  his  wife  and  children,  after  taking 
the  original  precaution  to  put  one  of  the  latter  in  an  out-of-the-way 
foundling  hospital  in  order  that  the  deserted  one  may  not  have 
too  many  to  support — a  piece  of  thoughtfulness  for  which  she  is 
far  from  grateful.  Except  for  this  oddity,  the  book  is  but  a  dull 
one.  The  author’s  ideal  of  “  Americanism,”  as  an  exclusive  belief  in 
“  dollars  and  revolvers,”  is  one  accepted  only  by  very  silly  people, 
and  his  hero,  who  becomes  a  millionaire  and  exaggerates  his  heart¬ 
less  doctrines  in  proportion,  is  only  a  disagreeable  kind  of  lunatic. 
Those  who  are  not  tired  of  Russian  princesses  may  perhaps  not 
unwisely  allow  Count  Wodzinski(S)  to  introduce  them  to  yet 
another. 


NEW  BOORS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IT  would  appear  that  at  this  moment  anything  on  paper  which 
has  any  connexion  with  General  Gordon  is  thought  worth 
publishing.  That  the  substance  of  it  is  in  print  already  does  not 
seem  to  deter  fresh  editors  in  the  least.  Certainly  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  only  going  to  give  us  what  had  been  given  already 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  Mr.  Boulger  from  taking  his  place 
among  the  many  writers  who  are  engaged  in  creating  a  Gordon 
literature.  General  Gordon's  Letters  from  the  Crimea,  the  Danube, 
and  Armenia  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is,  in  plain  words,  a  book  that 
might  well  have  been  spared.  A  biographer  would  doubtless 
make  a  pleasant  little  chapter  out  of  them,  but  the  raw  material 
of  biographies  is  not  necessarily  of  general  interest,  however 
famous  the  hero  may  be.  There  is  nothing  in  these  letters  to 
show  that  they  were  written  by  a  man  of  any  particular  force  of 
intellect  or  character.  All  that  they  prove  is  that  between  1854 
and  1858  Charles  Gordon  was  a  shrewd,  hard-working,  rather  serious 
young  officer  of  engineers,  with  a  wholesome  dash  of  natural  humour 
and  its  corresponding  eye  for  the  ridiculous.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  letters  of  a  hundred  officers  who  fought  in  the  Crimea 
would  show  as  much.  General  Gordon  writes  cheerily,  making 
brief  mention  of  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  every  now  and  then 
of  his  tea,  or  the  state  of  his  kit.  The  letters  from  Armenia  contain 
some  keen  sketches  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Turkish  officers 
engaged  in  the  Frontier  Commission,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  He  agrees  with  everybody  else  as  to  the  valour  of  the 
Russian  soldiers,  and  the  shady  character  of  their  higher  officials. 
For  the  French  he  shows  very  little  respect.  He  praises  one  of 
them  for  being  unlike  the  others,  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  them  all  more  or  less  like  Canrobert,  whom  he 
plainly  calls  a  mountebank. 

From  the  newspaper  criticisms  on  former  works  by  the  same 
author  we  gather  that  Miss  Harriette  A.  Keyser  has  written 
more  than  one  book  with  a  purpose,  and  Thorns  in  Your  Sides 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  belongs  very  distinctly  to  the 
same  class  of  literature.  Miss  Keyser’s  object  in  this  story  is 
obviously  to  prove  that  the  Irish  in  New  York  are  an  unmixed 
nuisance.  It  is  a  good  one ;  but  is  the  New  Yorker  to  be 
found  who  does  not  implicitly  believe  the  proposition  beforehand  ? 
The  story  in  Thorns  in  Your  Sides  is  of  the  very  slightest  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  all  about  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  New  York 
and  his  daughter.  He  is  a  very  good  man  who  builds  churches 
and  helps  the  poor,  who  is  first  persecuted  and  finally  killed  by 
an  Irishman  called  Terence  O’Farrell,  a  drunken  rowdy  who  be¬ 
comes  an  alderman  and  important  person  among  his  countrymen. 

Miss  Josephine  Hannan’s  Told  in  the  Gloaming  (Dublin:  Gill 
&  Son)  is  a  collection  of  good  little  stories  told  for  nice  little  girls. 
It  only  differs  from  the  general  run  of  such  books  in  that  it  is 
written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  for  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Bowsham  Puzzle,  by  the  author  of  Helen's  Babies  (New 
York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls),  is  a  story  about  a  young 
man  of  exemplary  character  who  never  smoked  nor  drank  rum  nor 
did  anything  naughty,  and  who  then  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
woman,  strange  to  say  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  acquaintances. 
There  are  a  good  many  melodramatic  scenes  of  American  life  in 
the  tale,  which  is  not  badly  told  on  the  whole. 

(5)  La  Jin  du  vieux  temps.  Par  Paul  Bourde.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  Le  sous-prefet  de  Chateauvert.  Par  Gilbert  Stenger.  Paris  : 
Calmann-Levy. 

(7)  Un  Americain  de  Paris.  Par  Dubut  de  la  Forest.  Paris: 
Calmann-Levy. 

(8)  La  Princesse  Lamanzoff.  Par  le  Comte  A.  Wodziuski.  Paris : 
Calmann-Le'vy. 
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Under  the  title  of  Obiter  Dicta  (Elliot  Stock)  an  anonymous 
author  publishes  a  collection  of  essays  beginning-  with  Carlyle  and 
ending  with  Falstaff.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  cover  between  the 
two,  though  they  were  not  without  qualities  in  common.  The 
author  is  fairly  sound  on  both  subjects,  though  he  is  terribly 
shocked  at  Mr.  Carlyle’s  wicked  habit  of  drawing  the  ridiculous 
just  as  it  looked.  There  are  also  essays  on  “  Tim  Alleged 
Obscurity  of  Mr.  Browning’s  Poetry,’’  on  “  Actors,"  and  on 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  last  is  called  “  A  Rogue's  Memoirs.” 
The  book  is  very  prettily  printed. 

The  Book  of  Sindibdd;  or,  the  Story  of  the  King,  his  Son,  the 
Damsel,  and  the  Seven  Vazirs  (privately  printed)  is  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  heading  to  see  on  a  title-page.  It  suggests  tlm  Arabian 
Nights  and  many  joys  to  the  healthy-minded  persons  who  love 
what  poor  solemn  Mr.  Buckle  called  “the  lying  spirit  of  Romance.” 
The  hopes  of  the  reader  will  not  be  wholly  disappoimed.  Mr. 
Clouston,  who  has  re-edited  this  well-known  Oriental  book,  has, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  done  his  work  well.  He  annotates  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  supplies  needed  explanations.  The  English  of  his 
version  reads  well,  and  the  book  is  very  nicely  got  up.  't  here  are, 
we  may  observe,  two  versions  of  the  stories,  and  Mr.  Clouston  has 
founded  his  work  on  previous  editions. 

“Every  Man  his  own  Weather  Prophet  ”  might  well  have  been 
the  name  chosen  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cory  for  his  little  handbook.  He 
has  preferred  IIow  to  Foretell  the  Weather  with  the  Pocket 
Spectroscope  (Chatto  &  Windus),  which  has  the  advantage  of 
stating  exactly  what  he  proposes  to  teach  us  to  do. 

Signor  C.  Castellani,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Bologna, 
sends  us  a  treatise  called  Le  Biblioteche  nett  antichita  (Bologna  : 
Stabilimento  Tipografico  succ.  Monti). 

We  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  Professor 
Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  Six  Introductory  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  in  May  1884  (Manchester : 
J.  E.  Cornish).  A  treatise  on  Modern  Windoiv  Gardening, 
written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  is  intended,  among  otlwr  things, 
to  supply  “  practical  information  for  amateur  gardeners  ”  ( Houlston 
.&  Sons). 

Our  list  of  new  editions  begins  with  three  little  books  neatly 
got  up,  but  none  the  less  belonging  to  a  class  of  publications 
which  ought  to  be  severely  discouraged.  These  are  the 
“  Standard  Authors  ”  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  as  represented  by  De 
Foe,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  all  three  clipped, 
pruned,  and  bedevilled.  Bobinson  Crusoe  is  adapted  for  schools. 
Our  Village  is  selected  and  re-arranged ;  in  the  Tanglewood  Tales 
the  “Introductions  and  Epilogues,  which  were  full  of  allusions  to 
American  scenery  and  American  customs,  have  beenomiUed.”  In 
other  words,  the  best  and  most  original  part  has  been  cut  out. 
And' why  adapt  Bobinson  Crusoe?  Not  a  few  of  us  read  him  un¬ 
adapted  in  our  school-days — out  of  hours — and  were  none  the 
worse.  Six  more  volumes  of  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  voluminous  Mrs.  Bray  have  appeared  (Chapman  & 
Hall).  They  are  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  Trelawny  of  Trelawne,  Trials 
of  the  Heart,  Hartland  Forest  and  Boseteague,  A  Father's  Curse 
and  A  Daughter's  Sacrifice,  and  Courtenay  of  Walreddon.  We 
have  received  Parts  VII.  and  VHI.  of  The  Dictionary  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  Part  X.  of  A  Guide  to  the  Identification  and  Valuation  of 
British  Coins,  Part  VIII.  of  Foreign  Cage  Birds,  and  Part  IX.  of 
Fancy  Pigeons,  all  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Calendar  for  1884-5  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  published. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Student's  Manual  of  Tactics.  Two  Books  on  Electricity. 

Recent  Music.  Six  Law  Books.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,500,  JULY  26,  1884: 

After  the  Demonstration — France — The  American  Presidency — Cowboy  Poker — 
Egypt — Australians  at  Lord’s— Burglars — Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League 
— Artistic  Ignorance — The  Chantrey  Fund— Attack  and  Defence. 

Marbles— All  among  the  Hop-poles— The  Battle  of  Shrewsbury — restoration  of 
Westminster  Hall — Three  Bishops  of  Jerusalem — The  Greeley  Expedition — 
London  Italians — The  British  Museum  Report -Smoke  Abatement — American 
Comedians  in  London— The  Wages  Disputes. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Britons — Three  Novels— Palfrey’s  Compendious  History  of 
New  England — Shakspeariana  and  Anti-Shakspcariana — The  Census  of  the 
Panjab— Summer— The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electric  Lighting— Historical 
and  Literary  Handbooks  of  the  S.P.C.K. — Five  Books  of  American  Travel — 
Healthy  Houses— From  Corunna  to  Sevastopol— French  Literature— New  Books 
and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  —  Mr.  Henry  Irying. 

A-A  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  every  Evening,  at  8.15.  Malvolio,  Mr.  HENRY  IRYING. 
Viola,  Miss  MARION  TERRY.— Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst),  open  Ten  to  Five. 

“  npHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  . 


[TINE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

A-  EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITIES.— Members 

of  either  University  desirous  of  joining  a  NEW  OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE 
MEMBERS’  CLUB  are  requested  to  communicate  with  E.  C.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
pro  tern.,  3  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  from  whom  full  particulars  can  be  obtained. 


[VEAF  MUTES  TAUGHT  to  SPEAK  and  UNDERSTAND 

SPEECH  on  the  ORAL  SYSTEM.  Thorough  Education  and  a  Happy  Home  ensured. 
LESSONS  in  LIP-READING  to  Adults  or  Children,  who,  though  possessing  Speech,  have 
lost  Hearing  through  illness  or  from  other  cause,  and  who  can  be  taught  to  Converse  by  Word 
of  Mouth  with  fluency.  Residence  if  desired. 

DEFECTS  OF  SPEECH  TREATED.  Highest  References. 

Address,  Miss  Howe,  3  Notting  Hill  Square,  Loudon,  W. 

[PELS  TED  SCHOOL,  ESSE  X.— Founded  1564. 

A-  Head-Master— Rev.  D.  S.  INGRAM,  M.A.,  Thirteenth  Classic  1862. 

Among  the  Honours  gained  1873-1883,  have  been  3  Firsts,  1m  Seconds,  and  24  Thirds  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  besides  admissions  to  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill,  &c. 

Those  of  the  present  year  include  Scholarships  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Hertford  Colleges,  and 
an  Exhibition  at  Wadham. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  18. 


T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  meets  again 

on  Thursday,  September  13 — Apply  to  the  Principal. 


TYfRS.  LAWRENCE’S  GLASSES  (for  GIRLS),  Fearegg 

House,  Wimbledon  Park,  will  REOPEN  on  Tuesday,  September  23.  Vacancies  for 
three  resident  Pupils.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  Law  uknce. 


Q  T.  MARK’S  SCHOOL.  WINDSO  R.— 

►o  Jf'artfen—Rev.  STEPHEN  HAWTREY,  M.A.— TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  of  £30  and  £20  per  annum  will  be  competed  tor  on  September  16.  One  limited  to  Boys 
under  14 _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  St.  Mark’s  School,  Windsor. _ 


(CAPTAIN  JAMES  and  Major  LYNCH,  19  Lexham  Gardens, 

Cromwell  Rond,  prepare  PUPILS  for  all  Military  and  Civil  Examinations.  Special 
Classes,  limited  in  numlttr,  for  Indian  Civil  Service, Foreign  Office  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
Indian  Forest  Deportment. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  August  20. _ 


MEUENHEIM  COLLEGE,  HEIDELBERG. 

Head-Master— Rev.  F.  ARMITAGE,  M.A.,  First-Class  Classical  Tripos, 
late  Modern  Languuge  Master  at  Clifton  College. 

Second  Master— R.  ALLPRESS,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  seven  resident 
French  und  German  Masters.  BOYS  prepared  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  for  Public 
School  and  Universities,  or  for  Commercial  life.  Large  Football  and  Cricket  Ground.  Fives 
Court.  English  diet.  German  spoken.  References  to  Dean  of  Westminster,  President  of 
Trinity  College.  Oxford,  or  to  Parents  of  Boys  in  the  School. 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  tor  Boys  under  Ten.  Indian  References. _ 

T  LFRAOOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the 

A-  beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  rooms.  Tuble-d’hote  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  P.M. 
Large  Sea- water  Swimming  Buth  ;  ulso  Private  Baths — Address,  Manager. 
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rriIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1884-85  will  commence  on  Wednesday.  October  1.  1884, 
when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes,  will  be  distributed 
at  Eight  p.m.,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  There  will  be  a  Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  present  Students  arc  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £10,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  ut  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  tor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free,  and  the  holders  of  all  the  Resident  Appointments  are  provided 
with  rooms  and  board  entirely  free  of  expense.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five 
House- Physieianeies.  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Aceoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and 
Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical 
and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Metropolitan.  District,  East  London,  and  South- 
Eastern  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute's  walk  of  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  Frost  ectus  and  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1884-85  will  commence  on  October  1,  when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  te  delivered  by  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  Three  p.m. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £00  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-.tear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  be  held  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8,  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zooiogy,  ut  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
ami  “INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  vuluc  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina¬ 
tions,  as  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or 
to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  into  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  lor  Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Studeuts  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectuses  aud  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rendle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  1884. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls  subject  to  the  College  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Hospital  comprises  a  service  of  750  beds,  including  75  for  Convalescents  ut  Swunley. 

For  further  particulars  apnly  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  WARDEN  of  the  College, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


OT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed 
for  on  September  25,  and  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  if  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  the  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology  (no 
candidate  to  take  more  than  four  subjects). 

The  Jeatfreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  The  Subjects  of  Examina¬ 
tion  arc  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
and  German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Cand  dates  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  Examination,  and  are  eligible  for  the  other  Hospital  Scholarships. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


G-UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Thursday,  September  25.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Plr  vsics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“  Certain  and  painless ,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  i s.  61.  &  2 s.  per  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

**  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

W .  W.  STODDART  .Analyst  for  Bristol. 

COCOA. 

CEYLON  CHOCOLATE. 

Prepared  from  Cocoa  only  recently  cultivated  in  the 
island,  and  refined  sugar,  flavoured  with  Vanilla. 

NINETEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1868.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 
Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  and  250 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  20.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


THE  GROUSE  MOORS. 

qPORTSMEN,  LOOK  TO  YOUR  DOGS!  No  Dog  suffering 

from  worms  can  do  a  day’s  work.  NALDIRE’S  WORM  POWDERS  remove  these 
pests  within  an  hour,  at  the  same  time  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  producing  first-rate 
condition  in  Dogs.  Price  Is.,  2s.,  3s.  6d.,  and  5s.  Of  all  Chemists. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  DELICATE  SKINS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  8c c. 


COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Conditions  include  tlie  following ; 

Immediate  payment  of  Death-Claims  : 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums: 
World-wide  residence  after  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  newexplanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 

E.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


j^O  YAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A. d.  1 720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Officjk-ROYAL  BXCHANGE,  LONDON.  Branch— 43a  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,000,000. 

The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  THIRTY-THREE 
*  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 

FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor . 


Directors. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  GarrattC'attley,  Esq. 
Edward  James  Darnell,  Esq. 
’William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alfred  Dent,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,  Esq. 
Charles  Ernest  Green,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq. 
lion.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
William  Gair  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Henry  Frederic  Tiarks,  Esq. 
John  Sydney  Webb,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esa. 


FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

The  Divisions  of  Profit  take  place  every  Five  years. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of 
partnership;  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and  nil  the  real  improvements  ia 
modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been  tested  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  invited. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  IIANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


rPHE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  .  £250,000 

Lite  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  . .  £812.000 

Other  Funds .  £1,000,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds . £1,065,000 

Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Northern  assurance  company. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN— 3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  Q©83J. 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums .  184.000 

Interest  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds . . .  £’?,S90,000 


r  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

J— i  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300,000. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. -Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 


WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  j 


Joint  Secretaries. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-I-  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 


T>  IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

■U  Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  charged  for 
keeping  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchuse 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circulur  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacles 
suit  admirably.”— Mr.  II.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 


Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN,  the  late  eminent  Surgeon,  wrote: 
“  I  always  use  it  myself  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 
PEARS’  SOAP,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free 
from  excess  of  alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial  to  the  skin.” 

SOLID  EVEBYWHEEE. 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

14  of  MILNERS’  FIRE  and  THIEF-RESISTING  SAFES  protected  tlie  Books,  &c. 
of  14  Finns  whose  premises  were  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  at  Glasgow. 

MILNERS’  SAFES  secured  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION. 

MILNERS’  SAFES,  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Safeguard 
against  FIRE  and  THIEVES. 

MILNERS’  SAFE  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  28  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

ONCE  more  the  fortune  of  England  has  triumphed  over 
the  incapacity  of  an  English  Minister.  Except  in 
reference  to  the  collapse  of  the  Childers-Lessefs  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  difficult  to  remember  any  such  general  and 
heartfelt  satisfaction  as  that  which  Englishmen  have  mani¬ 
fested  at  the  failure  of  the  Conference ;  so  true  is  it  that 
none  but  Mr.  Gladstone’s  self  can  be  his  parallel.  But  an 
addition  to  the  list  of  the  blunders  of  the  Government  is 
of  little  consequence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  possibly 
stagger  those  good  people  who  ask  plaintively  why  it  should 
be  assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  always  in  the 
wrong.  The  answer  (which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
history  of  the  Conference)  is  that  they  mistake  for  an 
assumption  what  is  only  a  collection  of  observed  facts. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  a  consideration  which  can 
escape  no  one  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
see.  The  completeness  with  which  the  collapse  of  the 
Conference  has  justified  the  prophecies  of  its  critics  need 
not  be  insisted  upon.  If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  their 
fulfilment,  it  lay  chiefly  in  the  apparent  improbability  of 
France  repeating  in  another  and  more  glaring  form  the 
blunders  of  1882.  The  repetition  has,  however,  been  made ; 
it  has  been  adroitly  assisted  or  innocently  furthered  by  some 
of  the  Bowers  who  were  represented  at  the  Conference; 
and  the  result  is  that  once  more  fate  has  appeared  in  its 
well-known  and  beneficent  character  of  reparateur  de 
sottises.  The  hands  of  England  are  once  more  free ;  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  is  waste  paper ;  the  Multiple 
Control  is  a  bad  dream ;  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  is  ad¬ 
journed  from  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  to  the  Greek 
Kalends.  It  was,  it  is  true,  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government,  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  only, 
that  the  hands  were  ever  held  forth  for  tying,  the  Agree¬ 
ment  drawn  up,  the  Multiple  Control  dreamt  of,  and 
the  date  of  departure  fixed.  But  to  be  relieved  of  these 
things  is  so  agreeable  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  cover 
in  an  amiable  oblivion  the  fact  that  the  immediate  agents  of 
the  relief  were  the  sole  and  original  causes  of  the  evil. 

Not  only  has  the  Ministry  mustered  up  its  courage  to 
reject  the  encroachments  of  France  peremptorily,  it  appears 
also  to  have  resolved  on  departing  from  its  inaction  in 
Egypt.  Mephistopheles  will  of  course  suggest  that  the 
agitation  at  home  is  not  quite  a  stranger  to  this  action 
abi’oad,  and  that  Ministers  have  found  it  desirable  to  go  to 
the  platform,  if  not  to  the  polls,  with  something  better  in 
their  hands  than  a  false  accusation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  readiness  to  perform  conjurer’s  tricks  with 
their  own  former  opinions  as  to  redistribution.  But 
this  is  Mephistopheles’s  way,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  listen  to  his  suggestion,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Ministers  have 
manifested  since  the  rejection,  or  the  practical  rejection,  of 
their  proposals  of  the  Conference  a  very  decided  stiffening 
of  the  back.  Barely  a  week  ago  they  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  to  ask  for  no  supplementary  estimate  in  reference  to 
relief  expeditions  or  anything  else ;  now  they  have  asked  for 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  After  a  certain  prelimi¬ 
nary  coyness  and  fencing,  they  have  also  announced  an 
important  step,  the  despatch  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  look 
after  Egypt.  This  curious  innovation  appears  to  put  Egypt 
on  the  footing  of  Ireland,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
that  is  the  construction  which  it  is  desired  to  have  placed  on 
it.  In  view  of  these  novel  and  interesting  developments  of 


the  Egyptian  question  discussion  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Conference  is  something  obsolete. 
The  reasons  of  that  failure  have  been  repeatedly  and  fully 
exposed  here  beforehand,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  over 
them  again.  But  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
needless  and  almost  criminal  loss  of  time  which  the  carry¬ 
ing  to  its  natural  end  of  an  impossible  experiment  has  in¬ 
volved.  Everything  done  now  could  have  been  done,  and 
ought  to  have  been  done,  six  months  ago,  just  as  everything 
done  six  months  ago  could  have  been  done,  and  ought  to 
have  been  done,  four  months  earlier.  In  the  meantime, 
while  the  Government  were  first  making  up  their  minds  to 
do  something,  and,  having  decided  on  the  Conference,  were 
giving  their  something  time  to  prove  itself  nothing,  many 
lives  have  been  lost,  much  money  has  been  spent,  the 
authority  of  England  has  received  an  awkward  check 
by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd’s  internal  reforms, 
the  task  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian 
taxpayer  has  been  postponed,  the  rebellion  has  been 
allowed  to  make  dangerous  advances — the  whole  matter, 
in  short,  has  been  allowed  to  drift,  and  to  knock  itself 
about  in  the  breakers  exactly  as  ill-adventure  might  de¬ 
cide.  This  no  one  can  deny,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  new  activity  of  the  Government  recalls  unpleasantly 
that  spasm  of  action  which  followed  the  taking  of  Sinkat, 
and  which  subsided  so  soon  into  a  consistent  apathy  and 
sloth.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  new  vigour 
were  due  not  merely  to  the  causes  just  hinted  at,  but  to 
another  cause  hinted  at  last  week— the  probability  that 
General  Gordon,  tired  of  waiting  and  convinced  of  the 
absence  of  reality  in  his  original  instructions,  has  begun  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  home  authorities  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  smashing  on  his  own  account.  All  these  matters  are  of 
the  kind  that  call  specially  for  thorough  discussion  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  this,  thanks  to  the  tactics  of  the  Government,  is 
impossible. 

For  the  present,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  “  important 
“  steps  ”  announced  are  very  much  dependent  for  their  im¬ 
portance  on  the  steps  which  follow  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  Opposition  criticism  that  it 
is  strange  to  send  a  High  Commissioner  to  report  on  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  Egypt  immediately  after  the  most 
elaborate  statements  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  have 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before  the 
Conference.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  by  this  time  had  the  most  ample  opportunity  of 
making  up  their  minds  exactly  on  all  such  points ;  and  that, 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  needful  steps  could  not  be 
taken  with  Europe,  they  would  at  once  proceed  to  take  them 
without  it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  see  things  in 
this  light,  and  a  new  course  of  examination  and  report  is  to 
begin  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Egyptians.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  has  undertaken  the 
anomalous  and  not  very  intelligible  duty  of  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  a  country  which  is  not  English  territory,  and 
which  England  has  no  commission  by  treaty  to  administer, 
has  never  had  the  character  of  a  statesman  of  genius,  or 
even  of  a  man  of  very  great  ability.  But  he  is  credited 
justly  with  considerable  business  aptitude  and  administrative 
experience,  with  honesty,  with  common  sense,  and  with 
freedom  from  crotchet.  What  he  is  not  credited  with  is 
the  independence  and  force  of  character  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  necessary.  Perhaps  the  anxiety  manifested  in  some 
quarters  lest  he  should  see  all  things  through  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring’s  eyes  is  exaggerated.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring’s  Indian 
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record  was  not  encouraging  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  and 
his  advice  and  policy  since  he  went  there  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  open  to  much  criticism.  But  he  has  more  than 
once  been  in  advance  of  the  Home  Government,  and  in 
the  important  matter  of  finance  he  possesses  unquestioned 
ability.  The  Gordon  vote  is  no  doubt  small,  and  it  will 
certainly  not  provide  that  “  expedition  from  Cairo  ”  for  which 
the  General  with  remarkable  generosity  and  trustfulness 
is  still  hoping.  But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  recess 
will  be  but  a  brief  one,  and  if  the  proposal  is  due — as 
rumour  has  it — to  Lord  Northbrook  himself,  he  could  not 
have  given  a  better  earnest  of  a  satisfactory  discharge  of 
duties  about  as  difficult  and  as  vague  as  any  English  states¬ 
man  has  lately  undertaken.  In  short,  there  is  now  what 
there  has  not  been  for  fully  half  a  year — at  least  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  right  course  being  pursued  in  Egypt.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  past  misconduct 
of  the  Government  has  left  many  other  difficulties  than 
those  of  the  Egyptian  question  proper.  Although  French¬ 
men  affect  indifference  at  the  failure  of  the  Conference,  and 
surprise  at  the  joy  manifested  in  England,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  these  sentiments  are  not  sincere,  and  that  the 
ill-will  between  the  two  countries,  already  considerable,  is 
not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  incident.  The  apparent 
ill-humour  of  the  German  press  is  less  intelligible ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean  affection  for  England 
and  the  English  Government.  And  it  is  evident  that  Con¬ 
tinental  politicians  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  with  its  ruinous  capitulations  as 
entirely  dead  and  buried.  To  sum  up,  by  entering  on  these 
negotiations  Mr.  Gladstone  inflicted  damage  on  England 
w’hioh  he  has  not  repaired  and  cannot  repair  by  merely 
breaking  them  off;  and  by  failing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  Europe,  after  inviting  her  co-operation,  he  has  sustained 
a  diplomatic  defeat  the  consequences  of  which  are  not 
obliterated,  and  are  not  even  wholly  counterbalanced,  by  the 
advantages  of  another  chance  in  Egypt. 


SECOND  CHAMBERS. 

THE  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  has  naturally 
directed  attention  to  the  most  exceptional  characteristic 
of  the  English  Constitution.  In  no  other  State  of  the  first 
order,  except  perhaps  in  Russia,  is  absolute  and  organic 
sovereignty  vested  in  the  governing  body.  Either  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  lawful  right  to  establish  or  refuse 
representative  institutions,  or  he  is  practically  secure  against 
resistance  and  exempt  from  responsibility  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
organize  a  revolution.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  he 
could  abdicate  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  Imperial 
prerogative,  which  would  in  that  case  have  been  exercised 
once  for  all.  Russia  was  not  a  civilized  country,  and  scarcely 
a  European  Power,  when  Peter  the  Great  remodelled  all 
existing  customs  and  institutions  excepting  his  own  uncon¬ 
trolled  despotism.  The  representative  systems  of  Prussia 
and  Italy,  had  their  origin  in  grants  from  the  Crown,  which 
are  essentially  incapable  of  revocation.  The  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  consequently  de¬ 
fined  in  written  documents,  though  neither  country  has 
thought  fit  to  institute  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
with  the  power  of  interpreting  the  Constitution,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  is  further  complicated  by  its  dependence  on  treaties 
contracted  with  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  former  fede¬ 
ration,  all/teiominally  and  some  really  sovereign.  A  vote  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  fundamental  modification 
of  the  existing  system  would  be  invalid  until  it  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  all  the  com¬ 
ponent  States;  and  perhaps  it  might  for  some  purposes 
require  the  assent  of  Austida.  In  Spain  the  question 
whether  an  ordinary  Parliament  ought  to  be  invested  with 
constituent  powers  is  at  the  present  time  a  principal  issue 
in  the  political  conflict  of  parties.  The  Liberal  Union 
proposes  to  revive  a  Constitution  which  would  enable  any 
actual  Legislature  to  convert  the  hereditary  Monarchy 
into  a  Republic.  For  this  purpose  it  would  probably  be 
deemed  necessary  to  convoke  a  Constituent  Cortes,  which 
would  afterwards  devolve  its  powers  on  an  ordinary  Par¬ 
liament.  The  French  Republican  Constitution  includes 
provisions  for  its  subsequent  modification.  The  languid 
struggle  for  revision  which  now  occupies  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  attracts  little  interest  in  France,  and  none  abroad. 
The  Senate  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  refer 
the  question  of  its  own  continued  existence  to  a  Congress  in 


which  the  Lower  House  could  outvote  the  Upper  by  two  to 
one.  The  case  of  France  is  worth  mentioning  only  because 
it  illustrates  the  desire  of  modern  projectors  to  provide  the 
means  of  altering  Constitutions  by  some  regular  process. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Constitution,  among  other 
proofs  of  prescience,  took  elaborate  precautions  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  organization  which  they  devised  or  modified. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  others  have  lately  called  attention  to 
the  provisions  which  were  intended  to  make  constitutional 
changes  difficult  and  rare.  Not  only  is  Congress  restrained 
by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supr-eme  Court  from  exceeding 
its  lawful  functions,  but  neither  the  State  Legislatures  nor 
the  States  as  a  body  can  approve  amendments  by  simple 
majorities.  The  consequence  is  that  the  original  Con¬ 
stitution  has  been  but  slightly  altered ;  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change,  by  which  the  States  were  prohibited  from 
disfranchising  voters  on  account  of  race  or  colour,  could 
not  have  been  effected  if  the  votes  of  the  Southern  States 
had  not  been  at  the  time  suspended.  If  the  Senate  were 
to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  some  popular  demand, 
no  clamour  for  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  its  func¬ 
tions  could  in  any  case  become  formidable.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  innovation  would  be  reminded  that  they  could 
only  accomplish  their  object  by  using  the  elaborate  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  provided  by  the  Constitution.  The  prac¬ 
tical  alterations  in  the  political  system  of  the  United  States 
have  been  far  more  important  than  the  formal  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  Universal  suffrage,  which  was  unknown 
when  the  Union  assumed  its  present  form,  has  now  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  every  State,  though  none  of  them  required  the 
permission  of  the  Central  Legislature  to  impose  or  withhold 
any  restriction  on  the  franchise.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States,  except  as  far  as  they  had  parted  with  any 
of  their  powers  by  express  compact,  was  fully  recognized 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  while  they 
disapproved  of  secession,  nevertheless  felt  themselves  bound 
to  render  loyal  allegiance  to  their  respective  States.  The 
necessary  result  of  four  years  of  war,  ending  in  the  com¬ 
plete  victory  of  the  stronger  belligerent,  was  to  deprive  the 
States,  though  their  nominal  position  was  little  altered,  of 
the  independence  which  they  had  previously  possessed. 

The  English  Constitution,  which  has  been  gradually 
defined,  but  not  deliberately  constructed,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  or  condition  of  national  exist¬ 
ence.  The  only  theoretical  limitation  to  which  it  is  subject 
consists  in  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  which  could 
scarcely  be  exerted  for  a  revolutionary  purpose.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  the  Queen,  with  the 
consent  of  both  Houses,  could  abolish  either  the  Crown  or 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  such  a  change  could  be  introduced,  except  as  the  result 
of  a  revolution.  Of  the  present  assailants  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  many  have  no  definite  comprehension  either  of 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  propose  to  introduce 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  More 
thoroughgoing  agitators  are  not  unwilling  to  resort  to 
violence  or  intimidation ;  yet  they  can  scarcely  expect  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  commit  suicide  by  assenting  to  its 
own  destruction.  The  pretext  for  the  present  clamour  is 
transparently  frivolous.  The  House  of  Lords,  though  it 
nominally  retains  all  its  historical  privileges,  has  long  since 
virtually  renounced  the  definite  veto  on  legislation  which 
it  once  habitually  exercised.  The  country  has  received 
formal  notice  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  though  it 
■may  be  distasteful  to  the  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
will  not  be  resisted,  since  it  has  been  approved  by  large 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  on  the  secondary 
question  of  procedure  the  House  of  Lords  claims  no  right  of 
final  decision.  If  at  a  general  election  the  constituencies 
had  returned  a  majority  to  support  the  measures  now  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Ministers,  the  House  of  Lords  would  no  longer 
insist  on  the  simultaneous  discussion  of  household  suffrage 
and  redistribution.  Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  followers  were  mistaken  in  their  present 
contention,  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply  as  a  remedy  for  a 
passing  inconvenience  the  revolutionary  measure  of  abolish¬ 
ing  an  institution  older  than  the  House  of  Commons. 

Although  the  English  Constitution  includes  no  machinery 
for  its  own  alteration  or  reconstruction,  it  has  during  its 
slow  growth  and  long  maturity  displayed  the  elasticity 
which  reconciles  modern  circumstances  with  ancient  rules 
and  traditions.  The  restraints  on  he  encroachments  of 
the  Crown,  which  were  found  necessary  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  imposed  by  declaratory  Acts,  as  re- 
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enactments  of  historical  and  constitutional  principles ;  and 
historians  have  often  and  justly  commended  the  wisdom  by 
which  at  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  the  new  secu¬ 
rities  for  liberty  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  veto  of 
the  Crown  has  never  been  formally  limited  or  abolished ; 
but  its  exercise  was  discontinued  when  the  discovery  of 
government  by  Cabinets  rendered  it  possible  to  substitute 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers  for  the  vigilance  which  had 
formerly  guarded  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown. 
Except  in  cases  where  an  unscrupulous  Minister  has  re¬ 
vived  or  strained  an  obsolete  prerogative,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  Warrant  on  purchase  in  the  army,  the  direct 
action  of  the  Crown  no  longer  excites  constitutional  jea¬ 
lousy.  The  reigning  sovereign  can  still  on  rare  occasions 
intervene  in  political  contests  by  a  change  of  Ministers. 
A  hundred  years  ago  George  III.  tried  the  experiment 
with  brilliant  and  lasting  success,  having  rightly  judged 
that  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  odious 
to  the  country  and  to-  the  constituencies.  Fifty  years  later 
William  IY.  narrowly  failed  to  obtain  a  similar  triumph 
by  his  premature  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  experiment  will  be  repeated ;  but 
the  power  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  ex¬ 
hibit  similar  prudence  in  withholding  unreasonable  pre¬ 
tensions. 

If  the  boasted  omnipotence  of  Parliament  were,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  pretensions  of  demagogues  and  Caucuses, 
exclusively  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  every  institu¬ 
tion,  every  personal  right,  and  every  form  of  property  would 
bo  subject  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  an  Assembly  elected 
by  household  or  universal  suffrage.  No  security  would 
be  provided  against  the  abuse  of  power  which  invariably 
follows  when  it  is  exercised  without  responsibility  or  appeal. 
The  famous  “  writ  of  illegality  ”  which  in  ancient  Athens 
checked  and  punished  lawless  innovators  has  unfortunately 
no  parallel  in  English  procedure.  The  Athenian  demagogue 
who  had  induced  the  sovereign  democracy  to  contravene  the 
common  or  constitutional  law  might  be  prosecuted,  as  soon 
as  public  opinion  underwent  a  reaction,  for  the  measures  for 
which  he  was  rightly  held  responsible.  The  manager  of  a 
modern  Caucus  can  do  wrong  with  impunity  ;  and  if  he  is 
allowed  to  pull  down  the  House  of  Lords,  he  willnot  be  slow  to 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  and  academic  establishments  or  with 
corporate  or  private  possessions.  A  single  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  undo  the  work  of  centuries  ;  and  it  will  matter 
little  whether  some  newfangled  Chamber  attempts  in  vain 
to  succeed  to  the  authority  which  still  belongs  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Feeble  Liberals  will  do  little  good  by  proposing 
compromises  which  would  involve  the  principle  of  change 
without  conciliating  their  Radical  allies.  A  House  of  Lords 
which  was  no  longer  an  aristocratic  body  would  be  unmean¬ 
ing  and  useless. 


BIRMINGHAM  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  who  has  evidently  been  study¬ 
ing  English  literature  lately  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
his  oratorical  style,  has  doubtless  heard  of  the  general  who 
taught  the  fainting  battle  how  to  rage.  That  seems  to  have 
been  the  task  which  was  set  to  Birmingham  on  Monday, 
and  Birmingham  discharged  it  very  fairly.  Hitherto  the 
explosions  of  Radical  wrath  against  the  House  of  Lords 
have  manifested  a  fatal  readiness  to  take  the  way  of  the 
touch-hole  quite  as  cheerfully  as  that  of  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  demonstrations  at  London  and 
Manchester  convinced  anybody  but  the  Times.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  fitting  and  almost  necessary  for  the 
home  of  Radicalism  to  declare  itself,  and  it  seems  to 
have  declared  itself  dutifully.  It  is  a  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  always  at  his  liveliest 
at  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Bright  at  his  least  lively.  The 
profane  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  attitude  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  when  he  speaks  at  the 
town  which  has  witnessed  his  early  struggles,  his  com¬ 
mercial  and  municipal  successes,  his  assumption  of  the  seat 
which  Mr.  Dixon  had  kept  warm  for  him,  and  his  residence 
as  a  shining  example  of  Radical  sympathy  with  the  working¬ 
man,  and  Radical  abhorrence  of  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and 
capital,  the  derogatory  term  Cock-a-hoop.  But  Chanticleer 
is  a  cheerful  bird  and  vigorous,  though  there  is  undoubtedly 
something  a  little  comic  in  the  sounds  which  he  produces, 
and  though  some  ill-natured  persons  call  them  harsh.  Mr. 
Bright,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  speaks  at  Birmingham 
without  a  kind  of  pervading  tone  of  melancholy  remem¬ 


brance.  His  original  political  abode  was  quite  different, 
and  Birmingham  is  to  him  only  a  Medina,  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  persecution  and  unkindness  of  his  own  people.  In 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Bright  usually  indulges  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  even  more  than  elsewhere  in  refreshing  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  extreme  wisdom  and  virtue  of  his  own  earlier 
conduct,  relieved  chiefly  with  occasional  insinuations  that 
the  Radicals  of  the  present  day  will  not  be  able  forty  years 
hence  to  indulge  in  the  same  agreeable  reflections  on  their 
own  decidedly  inferior  past. 

On  Monday,  however,  Mr.  Bright,  if  not  lively  or 
exactly  vigorous,  was  at  any  rate  decidedly  violent.  *  Un¬ 
kind  critics  have  said  that  Radicalism  simply  means 
Envy;  and  the  deduction  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  intermediate  steps  which  lead  from  this  to  the 
other  proposition — that  Radicals  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Bright  began  very 
well,  for  he  began  with  a  good  round  assertion  belonging  to 
that  class  of  assertions  which  he  alone  of  all  prominent 
English  politicians  is  allowed  to  call  by  its  proper  name.  He 
said  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  denied  the  franchise  to  two 
millions  of  men.  The  House  of  Lords  has  not  done  this,  and 
Mr.  Bright  knows  that  it  has  not  done  it ;  and  Mr.  Bright’s 
hearers  (unless  the  boasted  intelligence  of  Birmingham 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
assertions)  knew  that  Mr.  Bright  knew  that  it  had  not 
done  it.  The  subsequent  propositions  of  the  speech  may 
perhaps  be  most  charitably  considered  on  Touchstone’s  cele¬ 
brated  principle  of  interpretation  applied  to  the  knight  who 
said  the  mustard  was  naught.  Mr.  Bright  says  the  peers 
are  not  usually  taller  than  himself,  or  better  men  of  business 
— indeed  it  is  not  recorded  of  any  peer  that  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Bright’s  famous  definition  of  adulteration  ;  that  they 
have  less  sympathy  than  other  men  with  their  country¬ 
men  ;  that  they  own  four  thousand  livings— a  point  obvi¬ 
ously  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  taxed — which  is  again  remarkably  relevant ;  and 
that  they  are  very  rich.  Mr.  Bright  says  that  the  age  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  the  period  when  England  was 
at  the  topmost  point  reached  by  any  nation  in  old  time  or 
in  new,  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history. 
“  And  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn.”  With  Mr. 
Bright’s  fantastic  plan  for  what  is  called  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  we  do  not  deal  here.  It  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  quality  of  his  positive  statements  about  the 
House  of  Lords  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and 
they  are  extremely  interesting ;  for  they  show  how  an 
agitation  born  and  bred  in  misrepresentation  can  live 
by  misrepresentation  only.  Deprive  the  agitators  of  the 
power  of  stating  the  reverse  of  fact,  strip  them  of  the 
liberty  of  personal  abuse,  and  what  remains  1  Nothing, 
either  small  or  great.  In  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speech 
not  one  single  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  two 
questions,  and  the  only  two  questions — the  questions  which 
shall  be  stated  over  and  over  again,  though  Radicals  appear 
to  hate  their  statement  as  much  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  a  certain  personage  hates  holy  water: — Is  it  just  and 
profitable  to  the  nation  that  enfranchisement  should  take 
place  without  redistribution  1  and,  Is  the  method  which  the 
Peers  are  taking  to  ensure  the  union  of  the  two  constitutional 
and  legitimate?  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Bright  may  be 
excused  for  not  answering  the  first  question.  He  has 
answered  it  in  the  negative  already,  and  in  terms  decided 
enough  to  content  the  stoutest  defender  of  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

It  is  tbo  less  necessary  to  say  much  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech  in  that,  save  in  one  small  point,  it  was  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  Mr.  Bright’s  in  respect  of  misstatement  and 
abuse.  The  one  part,  however,  is  important.  Mr.  Bright,  it 
is  well  known,  does  not  approve  of  enfranchisement  without 
redistribution ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  does,  and  he  was  thus 
able  cautiously  and  in  a  gingerly  fashion  to  touch,  though 
not  to  grasp,  one  of  the  points  really  at  issue.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  attempt  at  argument  was  so  unlucky  that  it 
illustrates  and  justifies  the  wisdom  of  his  own  and  his 
friends’  usual  adherence  to  a  simpler  course  of  proceeding. 

“  We  think,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  enfranchisement  a 
“  good  thing  without  redistribution,  and  we  think  it  would 
“  be  better  with  it.”  Was  there  no  one  among  the  intel¬ 
ligent  thousands  of  Birmingham  to  cry  “  Then,  why  don’t 
“  you  give  it  us  with  it  1  ”  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  person 
of  tolerably  nimble  wits,  but  he  would  have  found 
rejoinder  difficult.  But,  as  the  intelligent  thousands  would 
doubtless  have  proceeded  to  votes  de  fait  against  the 
awkward  catechist,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  solitary 
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flower  of  argument  that  bloomed  in  Bingley  Hall  was  left 
unnipped.  The  Times,  indeed,  speaks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
arguments  on  the  main  point  as  “  round  and  well  put,” 
but  it  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  report  them.  Bor  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  we  must  perhaps  look  to  the  Ministerial 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  The  conversation 
which  arose  on  Lord  Redesdale’s  renewed  and  well-meant 
attempts  at  a  Concordat  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive, 
especially  the  theory  of  Second  Chambers  which  it  drew  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  House  of  Lords,  according  to  this 
singular  doctrine,  is  well  within  its  rights  in  interfering  ex¬ 
cept  when,  not  theMinistry  and  the  country,  but  the  Ministry 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  are  agreed.  It  scarcely  needed 
Lord  Salisbury’s  acuteness  to  point  out  that,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  Ministry  and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  always  be  agreed  under  penalty  (except  in  the  rarest 
and  most  unimportant  cases)  of  resignation  for  the  one  or 
dissolution  for  the  other,  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to 
the  dictum  of  its  present  Speaker,  is  entitled  to  exercise  its 
privileges  on  no  occasion  whatever.  The  same  absurdity  in 
a  different  form  is  involved  in  the  Radical  suggestion  of  a 
House  of  Lords  packed  to  suit  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  being.  It  ought  to  be  needless  to  point  out  to 
the  common  sense  of  any  Englishman  that  it  is  exactly 
in  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  its 
value  to  the  country  lies.  But  to  point  this  out  is  in  a 
manner  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  agitators  by  fol¬ 
lowing  them  from  the  real  battle-ground  to  the  false— 
from  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  present  instance  to  the  question 
of  the  general  merits  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  Second 
Chambers.  On  that  ground  also  the  battle  can  be  well 
fought,  but  not  so  profitably,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  should  be  keptapart  from  the  blus¬ 
terers  of  Bingley  Hall  for  the  present.  Eor  the  defenders  of 
the  Constitution  of  England  nothing  can  be  better  than  dozens 
of  such  speeches  as  the  Birmingham  speeches  of  Monday. 
The  contrast  of  their  fertility  in  abuse  and  in  misstatement 
with  their  absolute  dearth  of  argument  can  hardly  be  missed 
or  forgotten.  Englishmen  must  indeed  be  mostly  fools  if 
the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Bright  denouncing  the  House  of  Lords 
like  a  pickpocket  for  holding  his  own  opinions  as  to  redistri¬ 
bution  ;  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  holding  them  up  to  execration 
because  they,  like  himself,  think  enfranchisement  a  better 
thing  with  redistribution  than  without  it  ;  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  proclaiming  that  the  People  are  insulted,  and  re¬ 
fusing  an  appeal  to  the  People  ;  of  men  officially  and 
solemnly  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  realm  holding  up 
to  admiration  the  threats  of  provincial  towns  to  march  on 
the  capital,  fails  of  its  due  effect. 


FRANCE. 

rjnHE  meeting  of  the  French  Legislative  Chambers  in 
JL  Congress  has  given  a  wholly  new  interest  to  the 
tedious  business  of  Revision.  This  feat  is  a  thins:  for 
which  the  foreign  spectator  has  reason  to  feel  grateful ;  but 
Frenchmen  who  only  want  to  see  their  Government  working 
quietly — and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  a  majority — are 
likely  to  be  conscious  of  a  very  different  sentiment.  The 
mere  bad  manners  of  the  assembled  Senators  and  Deputies, 
who  turned  the  Congress  into  a  bear-garden,  were  bad 
enough.  Frenchmen  will  pardon  a  good  deal  on  the  score 
of  excitement ;  but  they  must  have  felt  that  no  emotion 
can  have  overpowered  the  Congress  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
so  thoroughly  as  to  justify  all  the  bellowing  and  rattling 
of  desks  which  went  on.  The  swaggering  behaviour  of 
M.  Andrieux  and  others  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings  of  the  Congress  with  ridicule,  if  the 
French  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  only  half  as  strong  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be.  But,  if  scandals  of  this  kind  were  all, 
they  might  be  endured  with  some  disgust.  The  worst  of 
them  is  that  they  show  the  indiscipline  of  the  unwieldy 
body  which  has  met  under  circumstances  requiring  great 
self-control  and  respect  for  order.  The  Congress  is  theo¬ 
retically  a  sovereign  body;  and,  when  once  it  is  formed 
for  revising  the  Constitution,  it  alone  is  competent  to 
put  a  limit  to  its  own  action.  M.  Ferry  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  launching  out  on  such  an  endless  task  as 
the  rearrangement  of  the  whole  form  of  government  with 
the  support  of  a  very  untrustworthy  majority,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  provided  against  the  danger  by 


getting  a  previous  promise  from  each  House  that  the 
Congress  would  confine  itself  to  accepting  or  rejecting 
just  what  he  put  before  it.  The  Senate  had  reduced 
his  original  Bill  to  such  modest  proportions  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  well  have  got  through  its  work  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  the  Legislative  Chambers  would  have 
met  later  on  to  debate  the  new  Bill  intended  to  replace  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  now  provides  for  the 
election  of  the  Senate.  The  draft  of  this  measure  has  been 
published,  and  has  already  met  with  much  unfriendly 
criticism ;  but,  until  the  Congress  is  out  of  the  way,  its 
merits  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  importance.  It  must 
first  be  decided  whether  M.  Ferry  is  to  be  in  office,  or 
whether  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Republic  are 
to  be  left  standing,  before  it  is  worth  inquiring  what  the 
Legislative  Chambers  may  do  at  a  future  day. 

If  the  members  of  the  Congress  are  capable  of  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  self-control  and  consistency,  there  ought 
to  be  no  danger.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  already 
voted  in  favour  of  limited  revision,  and  has  decided  not  to 
act  at  all  except  in  agreement  with  the  Senate.  As  for 
that  august  body,  it  was  so  little  in  love  with  unlimited 
revision  that  it  pared  down  M.  Ferry’s  Bill  most  un¬ 
mercifully.  Then  the  Lower  Chamber  accepted  all  that 
had  been  done  in  “  another  place.”  The  members  of  the 
Congress  have  only  to  vote  as  they  voted  in  their  respective 
Chambers  last  week,  and  everything  will  pass  off  pleasantly 
for  the  majority  and  for  M.  Ferry.  Neither  is  there  the 
slightest  sign  that  that  mysterious  body  the  country  will 
feel  itself  in  any  way  aggrieved.  The  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided  this  week  is  whether  the  engagement  entered  into 
on  the  word  of  honour  of  the  Chambers  is  to  bind  the  third 
thing  made  up  out  of  the  two.  There  are  reasons  which 
go  to  show  that  it  will  not.  An  assembly  of  eight  hundred 
members  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to  manage ;  and,  when 
it  is  subdivided  into  so  many  sections  as  the  French 
Chambers  are,  the  task  is  nearly  too  much  for  human  inge¬ 
nuity.  M.  Ferry’s  regular  supporters  are  a  minority ;  and 
he  has  been  kept  in  office  hitherto  by  independent  sections,, 
which  vote  for  him  at  a  serious  crisis,  and  leave  him  in  the 
lurch  when  they  think  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  lesson. 
When  a  majority  of  this  unstable  kind  is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  work  under  new  conditions,  no  reliance  can  be- 
placed  on  it.  No  power  in  France  can  compel  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  respect  the  engagements  entered  into  in  the  days 
when  the  members  were  only  Deputies  and  Senators.  A 
moment  of  excitement  or  anger,  or  even  confusion,  may 
upset  the  previous  understanding,  and  the  Congress 
will  find  itself  committed  to  unlimited  revision  by  a 
vote  on  a  side  issue.  The  determination  to  bring 
this  about  has  been  avowed  by  a  formidable  minority, 
and  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  success  unless  the 
majority  is  kept  vigorously  in  hand.  M.  Ferry’s  best 
chance  is  that  his  opponents  are  divided  against  themselves, 
Bonapartists,  Royalists,  and  extreme  Republicans  may 
band  together  to  annoy  him  or  to  shout  at  the  President 
of  the  Congress ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  voting  on  any 
particular  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  they  will  almost 
certainly  fall  out.  He  has  already  prepared  to  divide  them 
by  accepting  M.  Andrieux’s  amendment,  by  which  members- 
of  the  former  Royal  families  of  France  are  to  be  declared 
for  ever  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  This,  it  seems,  is  only  a  matter  of  interpretation,, 
and  can  therefore  be  accepted  without  offending  against  the 
“  engagement  of  honour.”  It  has  the  further  merit  that  it 
may  pacify  the  extreme  Republicans  at  the  expense  of  a 
small  knot  of  gentlemen  who  are  offensive  to  the  majority 
for  mainly  social  reasons.  But  it  can  be  no  great  consola¬ 
tion  lor  M.  Ferry  to  know  that,  if  his  enemies  did  ruin  his 
handiwork,  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
victory.  In  case  his  extremely  artificial  scheme  should 
break  down,  the  Congress  will  be  committed  to  weeks  of 
angry  discussion  leading  to  nobody  knows  what,  and 
his  failure  will  have  been  complete.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  a  success  which  will  be  almost  as  damaging 
as  a  defeat.  He  has  taken  up  with  revision  as  a 
pure  party  move  ;  he  has  only  got  so  far  by  making 
one  sacrifice  after  another,  and  he  has  contradicted  himseff 
in  what  is  an  extreme  degree  even  for  him  in  the  course  of 
his  management.  At  the  end  of  it  all  he  has  got  his  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  body  behaves  as  if  it  felt  that,  having  been 
called  together  to  go  through  a  farce,  it  should  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  may  be  Republicans  so  much  in  love  with  the 
word  Revision  that  they  will  be  content  with  anything 
passing  under  the  name ;  but  it  is  a  dream  to  suppose  that 
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any  of  the  oppositions  will  be  brought  to  recognize  M. 
Ferry’s  Bill  as  final. 

In  China  the  parties  seem  to  have  changed  places.  It 
is  the  French  who  are  now  asserting  that,  if  certain  things 
happen,  they  will  take  serious  steps,  and  who,  when  the 
things  do  happen,  take  no  steps  at  all.  The  term  allowed 
to  the  Chinese  for  making  their  surrender  has  passed 
over,  and  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  is  apparently  as  obstinate  as 
ever.  It  will  negotiate,  but  will  not  yield.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  keep  their  squadron  off  Foochow,  and  their 
Ambassador  continues  to  haggle.  The  indemnity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs  demanded  by  M. 
Paten6tre  has  been  reduced  to  a  fifth.  Even  that  is  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  Chinese  Government  cannot  be  got  to  offer 
more  than  a  couple  of  millions  or  so  as  compensation 
for  the  damage  inflicted  on  General  Millot’s  troops  on 
the  road  to  Langson.  The  comparative  moderation  of  the 
French  may  be  partly  due  to  the  discovery  that  Captain 
Fournier’s  treaty  was  by  no  means  so  explicit  in  its  terms 
as  was  at  first  supposed ;  but  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  it 
down  to  their  weariness  of  the  adventure  to  begin  with,  and 
then  to  their  appreciation  of  the  many  risks  which  would 
attend  a  war  with  China.  If  recent  rumours  are  to  be 
trusted,  they  have  determined  to  confine  what  military 
operations  they  do  have  to  undertake  within  prudent 
limits.  They  will  occupy  the  arsenal  at  Foochow  and  seize 
the  island  of  Formosa.  This  course,  though  quite  as  violent 
and  immoral  as  their  policy  hitherto,  will  have  the  great 
advantage  of  minimizing  the  chance  of  complications  with 
other  European  Powers.  Hai-nan  lies  much  closer  to  their 
possessions  in  Tonquin,  but  they  have  a  treaty  obligation  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  more  distant  island  is  rich,  un¬ 
defended  by  treaty,  and  well  worth  having.  It  has,  finally, 
the  great  advantage  of  being  beyond  the  reach  of  help  from 
China.  All  these  are  good  political  and  strategical  reasons 
why,  if  the  French  must  fight,  they  should  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  taking  it.  Probability  and  good  sense,  however, 
have  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
Tonquin  trouble,  that  Formosa  may  still  escape. 


ST.  OLAVE,  OLD  JEWRY. 

HE  news  that  another  of  Wren’s  churches  is  about 
to  be  pulled  down  will  be  received  with  dismay.  The 
work  of  destruction  has  now  gone  on  for  many  years.  At 
first  very  little  harm  was  done.  No  one  regretted  very 
keenly  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Bank  or  St.  Bennet  Fink. 
The  removal  of  St.  Martin  Outwich  was  a  positive  relief. 
But  the  ruin  of  St.  Antholin,  Watling  Street,  was  the 
greatest  architectural  loss  the  City  has  sustained  since  the 
Great  Fire.  It  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  grotesque 
pieces  of  vandalism  ever  perpetrated  in  a  civilized  country. 
The  only  case  in  any  way  parallel  is  that  of  the  campanile 
at  Salisbury.  Wyattville  pulled  it  down  in  the  con¬ 
scientious  endeavour  to  improve  the  view  of  the  cathedral. 
So,  too,  the  most  ancient  feature  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
the  Norman  tower,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  a 
different  style.  But  here,  again,  the  object  was  not  mere 
destruction.  St.  Antholin  was  removed  with  a  cynical  dis¬ 
regard  of  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  No  reason,  at 
least  no  intelligible  reason,  was  ever  advanced  for  it. 
The  tower  stood  in  nobody’s  way.  The  site,  it  is  true, 
was  valuable,  but  it  covered  very  little  ground,  and  that 
little  might  have  been  partially  utilized.  Before  public 
feeling  could  find  expression  the  deed  was  done,  and  one  of 
the  finest  architectural  contrasts  the  world  afforded,  the 
view  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  a  square  pinnacled  tower 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel 
at  Oxford,  side  by  side  with  the  spire,  Gothic  in  form, 
but  Italian  in  detail,  of  St.  Antholin,  was  wantonly 
obliterated.  This  outrage  awoke  the  citizens  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  going  on  in  their  midst.  Strenuous  but 
futile  efforts  have  been  made  to  save  other  condemned 
churches.  The  tower  of  one  is  reprieved,  but  no  one  knows 
how  long  it  may  be  spared  to  survive  the  church.  Even 
the  name  of  Milton,  which  stood  in  the  register-books  of 
All  Hallow’s,  Bread  Street,  could  not  save  it.  The  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  rebuild  some  of 
these  churches  and  no  Wren  to  do  it.  The  church  now 
threatened,  or  indeed  condemned,  is  St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry, 
and  on  Monday  evening  Lord  Milltown  called  the  attention 
of  the  Upper  House  to  the  subject. 

St.  Olave’s  is  one  of  three  churches  anciently  dedicated 
to  the  Norwegian  King  and  Martyr  in  the  city.  They 


were,  besides  this  one,  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  which  was 
recently  the  scene  of  a  grand  function  in  honour  of  Samuel, 
Pepys,  and  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  which  was  not  rebuilt 
after  the  Great  Fire.  A  fourth  St.  Olave’s,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  the  Thames,  testifies  to  the  high  veneration 
paid  to  this  saint  by  the  Londoners,  who  comprised  in  the 
eleventh  century  a  large  number  of  settled  Danes  and 
Northmen.  St.  Olave’s  Church  in  the  Old  Jewry  also 
went  by  the  name  of  St.  Olave  Upwell,  either  from  the 
existence  of  a  neighbouring  well  or  from  the  name  of 
a  founder.  That  all  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint 
must  be  comparatively  late  is  evident.  King  Olaf,  or 
Olave,  Haroldson  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stikkelstad, 
fighting  against  Canute  or  Canute’s  army,  in  1030.  It  is 
not  very  likely,  therefore,  that  any  churches  were  dedicated 
in  his  honour  during  the  reigns  of  Canute  or  his  family  and 
successors  down  to  the  Conquest.  It  was  in  existence, 
however,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  it  belonged 
to  St.  Paul’s,  and  had  Unfred  for  its  priest.  The  living 
passed  ultimately,  under  a  lease,  to  the  Priory  of  Butley 
in  Suffolk,  and  so  at  the  Dissolution  came  to  the  Crown. 
The  arrangement  at  present  in  progress  is  that  the 
parish  should  be  united  with  that  of  St.  Margaret  Loth- 
bury,  also  a  Crown  living,  the  new  incumbent  of  which 
has,  according  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “  undertaken  the 
“  duty  on  the  understanding  that  if  the  union  took  place 
“  he  would  accept  the  charge  of  the  united  parishes.”  It  is 
not  very  edifying  to  see  the  keeper  of  the  Queen’s  con¬ 
science  and  dispenser  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
Crown  coming  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  of  this  kind.  It  is,  of  course, 
if  not  actually  illegal,  wholly  void.  The  suggestion  to  unite 
the  parishes  came,  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  anxious  to 
justify  himself,  or  at  least  to  shift  the  blame,  from  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and,  according  to  the  Times'  report,  the 
population  of  the  united  parishes  will  be  650,000,  probably 
a  mistake  for  “  from  six  to  five  thousand.”  According  to 
Lord  Milltown,  the  inhabitants,  whatever  their  number,  are 
very  averse  to  the  union  ;  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large 
increase  of  population  from  the  building  of  industrial  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  parish.  Seven  parishes  will  be  united  under  the 
one  head  of  St.  Margaret,  and  the  church  will  be  pulled 
down,  the  dead  dug  up  and  carted  away.  The  fabric  of 
St.  Olave’s  is  not  very  magnificent,  though  the  elevation 
of  the  east  end  is  one  of  Wren’s  best ;  but,  with  the 
increasing  interest  universally  felt  at  the  present  day 
in  the  works  of  this  great  architect,  it  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  the  citizens  will  permit  another  of  his 
rare  designs  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  well  known  that,  at 
least  since  the  disappearance  of  St.  Antholin’s,  the  whole 
sentiment  of  the  City  is  against  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  is  high  time  something  should  be 
done  to  modify  or  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
under  which  such  vandalism  can  be  perpetrated.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  a  scandal  in  the  Church  that  a  combination 
between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  should  be  able  to  deprive  a  parish  of  its  parson  for 
upwards  of  two  years. 


ZULULAND. 

HE  latest  and  perhaps  the  final  debate  on  the  affairs  of 
Zululand  exhibited  a  unanimity  of  opinion  which  was 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  official  language  of  the  Colonial 
Under-Secretary.  Mr.  Dawnay’s  vigorous  speech  would 
have  produced  a  greater  impression  if  it  had  not,  in  conse¬ 
quence  probably  of  Parliamentary  inexperience,  been 
couched  in  unnecessarily  strong  language.  Mr.  Wodehouse, 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  Mr.  Forster  differed  little  from 
one  another  in  their  judgment  of  past  events;  and  they 
concurred  in  their  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  take  effective  measures  for  the  suppression  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  which  are  the  direct  results  of  former  mis¬ 
takes.  Sir  Henry  Holland  speaks  with  authority  botli 
on  account  of  his  experience  in  the  Colonial  Office  and 
because  he  has  on  some  occasions  separated  himself  from 
his  party  on  questions  affecting  South  African  politics. 
Mr.  Forster  has  consistently  maintained  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  welfare  of 
the  native  races  whom  it  nominally  or  practically  con¬ 
trols.  Mr.  Asiiley,  with  perhaps  unintentional  candour, 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  his  apology  for  a 
series  of  disastrous  miscarriages.  The  conduct,  he  said,  of 
Cetewayo  after  his  restoration  had  accounted  for  the 
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failure  of  the  Government  policy.  It  might  be  contended 
on  the  other  side  that  the  Government  alone  was  to 
blame  for  the  alleged  misuse  of  opportunities  which  it 
had  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  protests  deliberately 
created.  Lord  Kimberley  had  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  restoration  would  produce  immediate  civil  war ; 
and  he  had  been  assured  by  the  functionaries  on  whose 
information  he  was  bound  to  act  that  the  supposed  desire  of 
the  Zulus  for  the  re-establishment  of  Cetewayo’s  authority 
was  apocryphal  and  imaginary.  The  result  showed  that  Sir 
H.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Shepstone  had  formed  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  facts.  Lord  Kimberley',  having 
thought  fit  to  prefer  the  opinion  of  non-official  advisers,  is 
exclusively  responsible  for  the  event. 

The  most  powerful  advocate  of  the  restoration  was 
the  late  Bishop  of  Natal,  whose  benevolent  and  disin¬ 
terested  motives  are  not  disputed  even  by  disapprov¬ 
ing  critics.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe 
that  his  influence  with  the  Government  at  home  had 
caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  Colonial  authorities, 
and  that  it  has  proved  ruinous  to  his  principal  client. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  affairs,  as  recorded  in 
a  voluminous  succession  of  Blue-books,  will  remember  Sir 
H.  Bulwer’s  frequent  and  earnest  complaints  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  the  Bishop’s  restless  activity.  Neither 
good  intentions  nor  local  knowledge  justify,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  interference  of  private  persons  between  the  official 
representatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  native  races  with 
which  they  must  deal,  either  on  their  own  judgment  or  in 
conformity  with  the  instructions  of  their  superiors.  Sir  II. 
Bulwer  might  have  been  trusted,  if  personal  character 
could  in  such  a  matter  be  taken  into  consideration, 
to  treat  the  Zulu  chiefs  and  people  with  due  consider¬ 
ation.  He  had  zealously  and  consistently  opposed  the  war¬ 
like  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Cetewayo  nor  his  subjects  had  given  just 
cause  for  the  attack.  When  the  power  of  the  Zulu 
King  was  destroyed,  Sir  IT.  Bulwer  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  took  any  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley’s  singular  contrivance  of  dividing  the  Zulu 
kingdom  into  thirteen  petty  States.  As  late  as  1880 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  himself  proposed  the  institution 
of  a  protectorate  under  Cetewayo,  as  a  dependent  king 
with  strictly  limited  powers.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  scheme,  the  question  had  ceased  to 
be  open  from  the  time  when  the  appointed  chiefs  received 
through  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  their  possessions.  It  is  highly  improbable  that,  if  the 
experiment  had  been  tried,  Cetewayo  would  have  long  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  restrictions  which  would  have  deprived  his 
nominal  sovereignty  of  its  value.  When  he  was  afterwards 
restored  to  his  kingdom  he  asserted,  and  probably  believed, 
that  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  assented  in  London 
and  in  Cape  Town  were  not  binding,  because  they  were 
imposed  by  the  English  Government  when  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  resist. 

Miss  Frances  Ellen  Colenso  has  lately  published  a 
book  on  The  Ruin  of  Zululand  in  continuation  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  History  of  the  Zulu  War.  The  ability  of  the  writer 
deserves  recognition,  and  her  loyalty  to  her  father  com¬ 
mands  sympathy  and  respect.  Her  entire  good  faith  and 
absolute  conviction  of  being  always  in  the  right  are  proved 
by  the  uniformly  positive  nature  of  her  assertions,  and 
by  her  unqualified  vituperation  of  all  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  her  opinions.  John  Dunn 
is  a  renegade  who  commands  “  a  murderous  impi.”  Mr. 
Osborn,  the  well-known  Itesident  in  Zululand,  among 
many  worse  offences,  writes  despatches  which  are  “  speci- 
“  mens  of  self-contradiction  and  weak  judgment,”  and  it 
was  perhaps  by  his  authority  that  his  chief  native  officer, 
as  quoted  in  a  letter  of  Cetewayo’s,  advised  his  country¬ 
men,  “if  they  wish  to  live  well,  to  do  the  same  as  the 
“  English  ;  for  they  have  built  up  their  nation  by  deceit ; 
“  they  say  a  thing  one  day,  and  deny  it  the  next.  Now  do 
“  the  same  always,  and  deny  that  you  have  asked  for 
“  the  King.”  A  native  humourist  can  scarcely  without 
assistance  have  imitated  so  closely  the  ironical  manner  of 
Dickens.  The  unfriendly  relations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Natal  and  the  Bishop  sufficiently  explain  Miss 
Colenso’s  repeated  denunciations  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  she  extends  her  indigna¬ 
tion  to  English  critics  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Zululand,  and  especially  to  the  Saturday  Review.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  grudge  her  the  pleasure  which  she 


derives  from  quoting  some  silly  pedant  who  condemns 
“  Sadduceos  and  Philistines,”  nor  can  serious  fault  be  found 
with  occasional  specimens  of  ladylike  logic,  or  of  strong 
language  from  which  a  lady  would  perhaps  have  done  well 
to  abstain.  Commenting  on  a  strictly  accurate  statement 
that  “  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo  was  not  recommended 
“  by  a  single  competent  and  responsible  adviser  on  the  spot,” 
Miss  Colenso  declares  that,  “  if  the  words  ‘  and  responsible  ’ 
“  are  struck  out,  the  statement  is  false.”  As  Miss  Colenso 
admits,  the  phrase  “  responsible  ”  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
“  official  ” ;  and  with  respect  to  advisers  both  competent 
and  official  there  is  no  shadow  of  dispute.  Denial  of  the 
competence  of  those  who  advised  an  opposite  policy  could  at 
the  worst  only  involve  an  error  of  j  udgment ;  but  an  angry 
disputant  finds  pleasure  in  the  direct  imputation  of  false¬ 
hood.  The  proposition  that  Ceteway'o  was  black  would  in 
the  same  sense  become  false,  if  only  a  negative  were  inserted 
before  the  predicate  “  black.” 

The  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Cetewayo  and  for  the 
anarchy  which  has  ensued  rests  not  on  Bishop  Colenso, 
but  on  the  Colonial  Minister  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  Zulus  had  with  approximate  unanimity  desired 
a  restoration,  the  termination  of  the  King’s  unmerited  exile 
would  have  been  witnessed  among  Englishmen  with  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction.  The  result  confirmed  the  justice  of  the 
warnings  which  had  been  disregarded  by  Lord  Kimberley, 
that  neither  would  Cetewayd  be  content  with  a  resto¬ 
ration  to  a  part  of  his  dominions,  nor  would  the 
chiefs  who  were  to  be  displaced  in  his  favour  submit 
peaceably  to  his  revived  claim  of  sovereignty.  He  con¬ 
sidered  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Reserved  territory,  though  Lord  Kimberley  had 
cut  in  half  the  Reserve  as  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
by  drawing  his  pen  through  the  middle  of  the  district 
marked  on  the  map.  The  partisans  of  the  King  showed 
little  readiness  to  supply  his  wants  by  the  contribution  of 
cattle,  and  Cetewayto  himself  began  to  collect  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  Usibepu  from  the  province  which  he 
had  been  exceptionally  allowed  to  retain  because  he  could 
only  have  been  expelled  by  force.  In  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  English  authorities,  Cetewayo  attempted 
to  levy  troops  in  the  Reserve ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ho  would  have  proceeded  to  other  acts  of  contumacy 
but  for  his  defeat  and  subsequent  death.  Miss  Colenso 
complains  that  Usibepu  was  assisted  by  white  adventurers; 
but  she  cordially  approves  of  the  alliance  between  the 
King’s  party  and  the  Boers,  which  has  since  deprived 
Usibepu  of  the  fruit  of  his  former  victories.  The 
conflicts  of  barbarous  chieftains  were,  according  to  the 
old  phrase,  like  battles  of  kites  and  crows,  devoid  of  moral 
or  political  significance.  The  business  of  English  statesmen 
and  their  subordinates  was  not  to  give  a  preference  either 
to  Cetewayo  or  to  Usibepu,  but,  if  possible,  to  prevent  col¬ 
lisions  and  discourage  native  projects  of  aggrandizement. 
The  policy  which  has  actually  been  pursued  has  caused  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  bloodshed ;  and  it  has  perhaps 
transferred  to  unfriendly  rivals  the  supremacy  which  might 
have  been  retained  without  dispute  or  opposition  through 
the  establishment  of  a  virtual  protectorate.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  thought  expedient  to  recognize  the  title  of 
Dinizulu,  though  he  has  been  crowned  by  the  intruding 
Boers.  If  it  is  true  that  Usibepu  was  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  installation,  Dinizulu  must  now  represent  not  only 
his  own  hereditary  claim,  but  the  consent  of  the  most 
powerful  party  in  Zululand.  The  belief  that  timid  avoid¬ 
ance  of  responsibility  is  often  dangerous  is,  according  to 
Miss  Colenso,  an  unchristian  sentiment ;  but  it  corresponds 
with  uniform  experience. 


SHIPPING  LEGISLATION. 

rpHE  failure  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  his  character 
ml  of  law-maker  for  merchant  shipping  and  agitator 
against  shipowners  has  been  woefully  complete.  His  efforts  at 
conciliation  produced  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a  vio¬ 
lent  desire  to  see  something  sudden  and  unpleasant  happen 
to  him.  Nobody  took  much  interest  in  his  Bill  except  his 
opponents.  The  very  class  which  he  professed  a  wish  to 
serve  turned  out  to  be  profoundly  indifferent  to  his  ser¬ 
vices.  His  Bill  had  to  be  modified  without  the  slightest 
success  in  conciliating  anybody,  and  finally  it  was  withdrawn 
and  never  was  missed.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  so  little  of  a  terror  to  the  shipowners  he  was 
going  to  correct  that  they  could  pat  him  on  the  back  and 
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give  him  good  advice  in  an  almost  paternal  fashion.  When 
he  applied  to  the  Clyde  owners  for  their  co-operation  they 
answered  him  in  this  style  :  “  We  recognize  and  appreciate 
“  your  efforts  to  improve  the  relationship  between  the  Board 
“  of  Trade  and  shipowners  ;  but  we  make  free  to  say  that  no 
“  true  reforms  will  be  initiated  at  the  instance  of  the  present 
“  officials  of  the  department  so  long  as  they  are  animated 
“  by  the  ideas  of  the  past.  We  shall  be  glad,  however,  if  you 
“  will  takeup  the  scheme  independent  ly  of  the  traditions  which 
“  have  interfered  with  its  settlement,  and  we  beg  to  assure 
“  you  that  if  it  can  be  made  thoroughly  effective  and  just  to 
“  all  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reception  it  will 
“  meet  with  from  shipowners.”  The  writer  who  drafted 
this  letter  for  the  Clyde  Sailing  Shipowners’  Association 
(Limited)  had  a  very  pretty  idea  of  cool  impertinence.  He 
tells  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  if  he  is  man  enough  not  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  his  subordinates,  and  will  then  try  to 
learn  his  business,  he  shall  be  properly  commended  and 
even  helped  on  the  path  of  virtue.  And  the  most  delightful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  after  a  few  months  of  trying  to 
stand  on  his  own  legs  and  show  that  he  did  know  his 
business,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  thoroughly  justified  the 
Scotch  gentleman  who  lectured  him.  He  has  accepted  the 
Royal  Commission  after  all,  and  so  has  confessed  that  he  did 
not  know  his  subject  before  he  set  about  making  Acts  of 
Parliament  upon  it.  The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  shipping  will  be  the  end  of  his  Bill,  and  will  block 
the  road  for  any  other  for  many  a  day  to  come  yet.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  to  be  altogether  regretted.  We  have  had  almost 
enough  of  laws  regulating  industry,  and  it  is  fully  time  that 
sailors  and  shippers  of  goods,  like  other  people,  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  too  must  exercise  a  little  fore¬ 
sight  and  common  sense.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  for  the  country  that  whatever  change  is  needed  in  the 
shipowner’s  method  of  conducting  business  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  is  far  more 
likely  in  that  case  to  result  in  a  permanent  improvement. 
Still  there  is  something  very  scandalous  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  at  this  time  of  day  on  merchant 
shipping.  It  is  an  avowal  of  ignorance  which  is  sufficiently 
shameful  after  all  the  law-making  and  inquiries  of  recent 
years. 

The  Parliamentary  papers  on  “  Merchant  Shipping  (Pro- 
“  posed  Legislation),”  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  probably,  among  other  things  show  clearly  how 
this  solemn  waste  of  time  and  money  was  brought  about, 
and  also  how  little  any  further  inquiry  was  needed.  They 
contain  a  great  deal  of  the  violent  pamphleteering  which 
seems  to  have  become  the  chief  occupation  of  the  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  guidance. 
We  come  across  the  familiar  sneers  and  insinuations.  On 
the  subject  of  the  owner’s  liability  towards  his  men  the 
Board  of  Trade  indulges  in  graceful  little  turns  of  this  sort : — 
“  He  (namely,  the  owner)  is  not  bound  to  restore  his  crew 
“  to  their  own  country,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  to  which 
“  they  are  necessarily  put  when  left  destitute  in  a  foreign 
“  country.  For  here,  as  if  to  complete  the  agencies 
“  by  which  the  shipowner  is  exempted  from  the  ordinary 
“  liabilities  of  business,  the  nation  steps  in  and  gene- 
“  rously  spends  30,000 1.  a  year  in  bringing  home  the  seamen 
“  whom  the  shipowner  has  left  destitute  abroad .”  The  italics 
are  ours.  This  transparent  trick  of  suggesting  that  the 
shipowners  are  responsible  for  all  shipwrecks  is  very 
typical  of  the  Board’s  literary  method  all  along.  To  have 
said  the  thing  openly  would  have  been  dangerous,  but  it 
seemed  to  the  over-ingenuity  of  the  Board  that  there 
was  safety  in  a  hint.  By  this  time  it  should  be  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  well-kn’own  Scotchman  who  decided 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  for  he  had  tried  the  other 
thing  and  found  it  did  not  answer.  It  is  exactly  this  style 
of  sneer  and  innuendo,  of  large  accusations  on  slight  grounds, 
and  of  invective  under  disguise  of  moderation,  which  has 
lost  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  sympathy  he  needed.  He  has 
helped  the  shipowners  to  win.  Their  contributions  to  the 
papers  prove  clearly  enough  that  no  elaborate  inquiry  is 
■wanted.  In  many  ways  they  show  excellent  good  sense. 
The  Clyde  shipowners’  preference  for  the  ordinary  courts 
over  the  tribunal  of  specialists  recommended  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  marked  by  sound  sense.  In  their  opinion 
a  judge  is  sure  to  be  “  free  from  bias  of  any  kind  and 
trained  to  weigh  evidence.  The  proper  place  for  specialists 
is  the  witness-box.  On  the  bench  they  are  a  mistake.” 
The  shipowners  being  human,  and  even  very  human,  have 
the  usual  inclination  to  think  that  their  own  wisdom  and 
virtue  may  be  implicitly  trusted.  They  discuss  the  whole 


question  after  the  fashion  of  most  people  who  are  defending 
their  own  interests — that  is  to  say,  as  if  it  affected  nobody 
but  themselves.  But  this  tone  is  obviously  assumed  quite 
unconsciously,  and  they  assert,  no  doubt  honestly,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  welcome  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  life  at  sea.  All  they  ask  is  that  the  Bill  should  not  be 
drafted  by  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who  chooses  to 
regard  them  as  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  who  would  make  it 
impossible  for  their  business  to  be  conducted  at  a  profit 
at  all. 

When  the  shipowners  are  in  this  judicious  frame  of  mind, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  some  way  of  checking  the 
reckless  members  of  the  trade.  The  discussion  has  convinced 
most  of  us,  who  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject  before,  that 
the  great  majority  of  shipowners  do  not  send  their  ships  to 
sea  with  the  intention  of  losing  them ;  but  it  has  also  been 
the  means  of  proving  again  what  was  well  enough  known 
- — namely,  that  some  of  the  body  are  very  reckless.  A 
penalty  which  could  affect  only  these  latter  would,  of  course, 
be  acceptable  to  their  honest  brethren.  To  be  effective,  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  justly  insists,  “prevention  must  be 
“  ubiquitous,  and  proceed  upon  fixed  and  accepted  prin- 
“  ciples.”  How  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  some  prevention 
enforced  by  a  penalty  which  would  come  under  this  de¬ 
finition.  The  influence  of  self-interest  is  ubiquitous,  and 
it  acts  on  very  fixed  and  accepted  principles.  Sailors  are  no 
more  in  love  with  loss  and  suffering  than  other  men.  If  they 
could  recover  damages  from  the  owner  who  entailed  these  things 
upon  them,  they  would  infallibly  do  it.  That  power  might  be 
given  them  by  an  Act  twenty  lines  long,  giving  them  or  their 
representatives  some  means  of  getting  damages  more  effectual 
than  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  whenever  it  could  be  shown  that 
a  shipwreck  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
unseaworthiness.  Of  course  a  sailor  would  have  the  same 
right  to  recover  damage  for  an  accident  caused  by  the  bad 
quality  of  any  part  of  a  ship’s  equipment.  No  loss  could 
possibly  be  caused  by  such  a  law  to  the  owner  whose  vessels 
were  properly  found.  It  would  be  unfair  to  make  an 
owner  entirely  responsible  for  errors  in  seamanship  on  the 
part  of  his  masters  and  mates ;  but  he  ought  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  to  some  extent.  Allowance  would  naturally 
be  made  for  cases  in  which  his  ship  had  been  long  out  of 
his  control.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare.  Owners 
can  always  make  their  control  felt  when  it  is  a  case  of  get¬ 
ting  good  freights,  and  they  could  do  the  same  in  other 
matters.  The  days  when  a  ship  sailed  with  a  purser  to  help 
the  captain  in  his  trading  on  an  adventure  which  might  last 
for  years  are  gone  a  long  while  ago.  Even  if  that  were  still 
the  method,  it  would  be  enough  if  the  owner  made  his 
captain  understand  that  the  vessel  must  be  kept  in  a  sound 
state.  Even  the  difficulty  of  defining  seaworthiness  need 
not  stand  in  the  way.  The  spokesmen  of  the  owners  make 
the  most  of  it,  of  course;  but  the  sagacity  of  a  judge 
might  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  a  ship  was  fit 
to  face  the  sea  or  not,  or  whether  the  owner  had 
been  duly  careful  in  controlling  his  master.  The  Bench 
has  far  more  difficult  technical  matters  to  decide  on 
every  week.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  rottenness  of  rotten  spars,  or  the  thinness  of  worn 
plates.  A  Bill  of  this  kind  would  have  a  double  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  make  the  sailors 
responsible  for  defending  themselves,  and  so  stop  a  good 
deal  of  fussy  interference  by  Government  officials.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  deprive  bad  owners  of  the  protection 
they  at  present  receive  from  the  Board  of  Trade  methods  of 
supervision.  The  Department  cannot  stop  a  ship  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  it  is  human]  y  certain  that  she  will  sink. 
Now  a  vessel  may  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  but  not  so  bad  as 
that ;  and  so  she  must  be  allowed  to  sail,  and  then  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner  is  covered.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Bill,  in  its  latter  form,  did  contain  just  the  provisions  of 
such  a  measure  we  have  described ;  and,  among  his  other 
services  to  the  British  seaman,  he  so  conducted  things  that 
not  only  was  the  Bill  lost,  but  any  other  is  stopped  in 
all  probability  for  years  by  a  perfectly  superfluous  Royal 
Commission. 


WITCHES  IN  MAURITIUS. 

AHRITIUS  is  the  place  where  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Psychical  Society  should  go  for  a  well-earned  holiday. 
It  is  true  that  their  holiday  would  be  occupied  in  examining 
the  most  beautifully  authenticated  stories  of  witchcraft ;  but 
they  could  not  help  enjoying  this  labour,  and  indeed  the 
whole  psychical  atmosphere  of  the  island.  The  people  of 
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Mauritius,  according  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
are  already  profound  believers  in  miracles  even  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  the  Psychical  Society 
examines.  This  credulity,  perhaps,  is  not  so  strange  as 
it  seems,  for  the  populace  of  Mauritius  largely  consists  of 
negroes.  Now,  the  negro  wherever  he  goes  takes  his  fine 
full-blooded  theory  of  magic  with  him,  and  believes  in  it  so 
firmly  that  lie  gradually  subdues  the  white  man  to  his 
own  beliefs.  In  the  plantations  and  cities  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cable’s  work,  as 
well  as  from  more  serious  authorities,  the  whites  as  well  as 
the  blacks  are  afraid  of  the  black  magic  of  Obi  or  Voudou. 
Among  the  wilder  negroes  of  Hayti,  Voudou  is  practically 
the  regular  religion.  The  system  is  simply  the  common  magic 
of  folk-lore  or  of  savage  tribes  organized,  practised  with  a 
perfect  absence  of  scruple,  and  aided  by  the  devices  of  secret 
societies.  In  Hayti,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  no  charm  is  more 
efficacious  than  preparations  made  with  the  remains  of  a 
murdered  child.  The  Haytian  sorceress  behaves  exactly  as 
the  Canidia  of  Horace  did,  exactly  as  the  mediaeval  Jews 
were  accused  of  doing.  She  tortures  children  to  death  with 
horrible  rites  and  for  magical  purposes.  The  witch-woman 
in  the  Southern  States  seldom  aims  so  high,  and  is  content 
with  tying  “  witch  knots,”  and  with  burning  waxen  effigies 
of  her  enemies,  or  pieces  of  their  hair.  A  little  poisoning  is 
also  done  by  the  plantation  sorceress. 

In  Mauritius,  according  to  the  Times,  the  murder  for 
.magical  purposes  of  children  flourishes  as  freely  as  among 
the  wild  Haytians  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  lonely 
places  of  ancient  Rome.  An  amazing  story  is  told  of  an 

•  event  that  occurred  about  three  years  ago.  One  Picot,  a 
black  student  of  Le  Petit  Albert  (the  popular  work  of 
divination  and  magic),  was  accused  of  having  killed  and 
mutilated  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  dark  art.  He  was 
tiled  by  our  authorities,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Picot,  however,  that  black  Arbaces  of  the  Mauritius, 
coolly  told  his  judges  that  “they  could  not  hang  him.” 
Nor  did  they.  The  house  of  the  Chief  Judge  was  instantly 
haunted  by  spirits  who  threw  stones.  Night  after  night 
showers  of  stones  rattled  about  the  slates.  This  is  a  well- 
known  “  manifestation.”  Haunting  spirits  who  throw  stones 
come  in  all  the  bogie  books,  from  the  mendacious  old  llis- 
toires  Prodigieuses  to  volumes  like  Mrs.  Crowe’s,  or  that 
for  which  De  Morgan  wrote  a  preface,  or  the  still  later 
L’ Homme  d’ Outre-tombe.  In  all  tales  of  haunting,  as  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Wesley  family,  or  in  the  old  legend  of  Glam, 
the  unquiet  spirits  threw  things  about.  The  same  method 

•  did  the  familiar  spirits  of  Picot  employ  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  no  watchers  could  discover  the  human  hands  of  his 
flesh-and-blood  allies.  Finally,  “  the  Judge’s  lady  was 
“  nearly  frightened  to  death,”  says  the  Times.  Rut  the 
Judge  himself,  so  says  the  Times,  pleaded  for  Picot’s  life 
with  the  Executive  Council.  So  Picot  was  let  off.  For 
witchcraft  of  a  murderous  kind  he  was  to  have  been  hanged. 
By  witchcraft  of  a  more  frivolous  nature  he  made  his  escape. 
The  tale,  if  accurately  reported,  is  highly  discreditable  to 
our  administration.  But,  if  such  things  are  done  and  per¬ 
mitted,  no  wonder  that  Mauritius  is  the  chosen  home  of 
psychical  manifestations. 


DIRT— ON  LAND  AND  IN  WATER. 

IN  an  article  of  the  Original  dated  September  16, 
1835,  by  Thomas  Walker,  it  is  written  as  follows  : — “  It 
“  is  to  be  wished  that  every  portion  of  the  labouring  classes 
“  were  too  refined  for  the  filth  of  Covent  Garden.  .  .  . 
“  What  must  necessarily  be  the  moral  state  of  the  numerous 
“  class,  constantly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
“  weather,  amidst  the  mud  and  putridities  of  Covent 
“  Garden  1  ”  To  these  remarks,  written  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  a  note  was  appended  a  short  time  afterwards  : — “  Since 
“  this  was  first  written  Covent  Garden  has  been  remodelled 
“  and  greatly  improved  as  to  buildings,  but  as  to  slovenliness 
“  and  filth  much  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  to  be 
“  lamented  on  another  account,  as  there  are  the  elements 
“  of  a  very  agreeable  place  of  resort.”  The  time  has 
long  gone  by  when  any  one  would  think  Covent  Garden 
a  pleasant  “  place  of  resort,”  unless  he  had  some  lucrative 
business  in  the  neighbourhood  which  made  it  worth  his 
while  to  endure  the  odious  smells  which  still  infest  the  dis¬ 
trict.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
voick  only  continues  to  be  in  a  kind  of  way  tolerable  to  us 
'because  it  has  been  found  tolerable  to  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 


fathers.  But  times  have  changed.  That  a  man  shall  suffer 
his  property  to  become  a  public  nuisance  is  nowadays  one 
of  the  gravest  charges  that  can  be  brought  against  any  one 
of  hereditary  wealth  and  influence.  But  it  remains  true 
now,  as  it  did  half  a  century  ago,  that  Covent  Garden  is  a 
filthy  and  noisome  place ;  that  those  who  live  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  suffer  from  its  evil  condition;  that  those  who 
pass  through  it  are  constantly  annoyed  at  the  foul  smells 
which  come  from  it ;  and  that  demagogues  find  in  the  present 
condition  of  Covent  Garden  a  plausible  argument  against 
the  rights  of  property.  Again  and  again  has  public  atten¬ 
tion  been  called  to  the  matter.  Again  and  again  for  some 
years  past  have  complaints  been  made  on  the  subject  in 
every  paper  in  London.  But  the  Mud-market  remains  as 
it  was.  “  The  evil,”  as  Walker  put  it  fifty  years  ago, 
“  lies  in  the  bad  contrivance  and  arrangement  of  these 
“  places  of  public  concernment.”  On  whose  shoulders  the 
bad  management  may  legally  rest  is  a  question  into  which 
we  need  not  now  enter.  But  it  is  certain  that  people  in 
general  will  hold  those  responsible  who  derive  profit  from 
land  which  they  have  suffered  to  become  a  nuisance  to  all 
but  the  owners.  At  the  present  time  when  the  rights  of 
property  are  challenged,  it  especially  behoves  great  land¬ 
holders  to  think  whether  they  are  all  of  them  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  duties  which  the  possession  of  large  property 
imposes  on  the  owner.  Each  black  sheep  throws  discredit 
on  the  blameless  members  of  the  flock ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
any  one  man  in  high  position  getting  money  from  what  is  a 
public  offence  offers  the  best  of  all  weapons  to  the  Radical 
demagogue  which  can  be  desired. 

By  way  of  contrast  or  comparison  we  may  note  that  the 
water  is  as  bad  as  the  land.  The  Thames  is  this  summer 
in  an  intolerably  filthy  state.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
continued  drought,  or  to  the  excessive  quantities  drawn  off 
by  the  Water  Companies  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Thames  is  in  its  lower  regions,  when 
the  tide  is  out,  a  stream  of  sewage,  and  in  its  upper  reaches 
little  better  than  a  rivulet  flowing  between  wide  banks  of 
mud.  It  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  our  climate.  If  we 
have  an  exceptionally  dry  and  sunshiny  summer,  the  country 
gains  on  the  whole.  The  crops  prosper  and  the  holiday-makers 
enjoy  themselves.  But  the  great  city  keeps  on  pouring 
its  sewage  into  a  river  which  at  the  fullest,  in  a  wet  season, 
is  not  able  to  do  more  than  dispose  of  it  without  injury  or 
annoyance  to  those  who  live  on  the  banks.  The  problem 
now  to  be  solved  is  a  pressing  one.  London  has  already 
outgrown  the  main-drainage  system  established  some  years 
ago,  and  every  year  that  we  delay  further  action  the  diffi¬ 
culties  will  become  greater.  If,  after  so  many  wet  and  cold 
summers,  we  should  have  a  series  of  dry  and  hot  summers, 
the  nuisance  will  become  so  intolerable  that  a  complete 
reform  of  our  drainage  will  be  an  evident  necessity. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  health  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  overlook  the  Thames.  Members  thus  have  prac¬ 
tical  (though  only  partial)  experience  of  the  evils  against 
which  they  will  before  long  be  called  upon  to  legislate. 
The  evidence  of  those,  who  went  down  the  Thames  the 
other  day  to  see  what  the  condition  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  river  was,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  everybody ;  and 
the  facts  are  so  patent  that  any  one  who  goes  down  the  river  at 
the  proper  time  needs  only  to  use  his  senses  to  see  that  a 
change  is  necessary.  The  sanitary  condition  of  London, 
both  on  land  and  water,  must  be  thoroughly  examined ;  and 
the  sooner  this  fact  is  clearly  understood  by  those  whose 
interests  are  involved  in  the  inquiry,  the  better  for  all 
parties  concerned. 


MR.  WILFRID  BLUNT’S  MISSION. 

IT  is  not  an  agreeable  experience  for  any  man  to  find  him¬ 
self  excluded  from  a  foreign  country  by  its  authorities 
as  a  person  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Still  more  un¬ 
pleasant  is  it  to  have  to  submit  to  such  exclusion  yvhen  you 
are  conscious  of  being  animated  by  the  purest  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people  whom  you  are  forbidden  to  visit. 
But  most  irritating  of  all  must  it  be  to  be  denied 
entrance  into  a  country  to  which  you  conceive  your¬ 
self  to  have  been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  by 
the  head  of  a  Government  which  possesses  complete 
though  informal  power  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  local 
rulers.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  therefoie,  who  has  all  three 
of  these  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  advances  an  irresistible 
claim  upon  public  sympathy.  Accredited,  as  he  believed 
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himself  to  be,  to  the  Egyptian  National  party  by  Mr. 
Knowles,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
as  representing,  or  as  supposed  to  represent,  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  naturally  both  amazed  and  indig¬ 
nant  at  discovering  that  his  exclusion  from  Egypt  by 
Cherif  Pasiia  was  a  step  “  with  which  Her  Majesty’s 
“  Government  declined  to  interfere.”  Clearly  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Mr.  Blunt  but  to  bring  his  grievance  before 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  has  no  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  very  full  state¬ 
ment  of  it  the  other  night.  According  to  this  account,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Blunt  was  invited  in  September  by  “  a  gen- 
“  tleman  notoriously  enjoying  the  friendship  and  confidence 
“  of  the  Prime  Minister” — namely,  Mr.  Knowles — “who 
“  said  to  him  that  the  moment  was  well  chosen  and  propitious 
“  for  his  again  visiting  Egypt  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
“  whether  there  was  any  probability  of  the  National  party 
“  again  reviving,  or  of  arranging  some  method  by  which 
“  Arabi  Pasha,  the  exile  at  Ceylon,  might  be  restored  to 
“  his  native  country  ” ;  Mr.  Knowles,  so  Mr.  Blunt 
stated,  making,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  “very 
“  free  use  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  name.”  Not  only  this; 
but  Mr.  Blunt  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
private  secretary  just  before  starting,  when  he  was  “very 
“  closely  questioned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  as  to  the  proceedings 
“  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
“  he  would  be  favourably  received  by  Sir  E.  Baring.”  Thus 
encouraged,  or  believing  himself  encouraged,  Mr.  Blunt 
started  upon  the  journey  destined  to  have  such  disappoint¬ 
ing  results. 

Of  course  his  belief  in  his  mission  was  a  pure  delusion  : 
such  beliefs  always  are — when  missions  fail  to  “  come  off.” 
And  equally  of  course  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  put 
the  whole  story  lightly  aside.  As  to  Mr.  Knowles’s  share 
in  it,  Mr.  Knowles  was  “  editor  from  the  top  of  his  head 
“  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,”  and  had  sought  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Blunt  for  the  purposes,  not  of  the  Government, 
but  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
his  memory  “  differed  fundamentally”  from  Mr.  Blunt’s, 
and  he  declared  that  their  last  conversation  was  “  strictly 
“  limited  to  friendly  conventionalities.”  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  in  the  least  wonder  that  Mr.  Blunt  should 
consider  himself  aggrieved.  He  may  have  had  no  excuse 
for  attributing,  if  he  did  attribute,  to  Mr.  Knowles  a 
plenipotentiary  authority  to  which  Mr.  Knowles  doubtless 
laid  no  claim.  Nothing  may  have  been  openly  said  or 
done  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or  on  his  behalf,  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Blunt’s  mission  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tacit  approval,  or  even  his  good  wishes.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  belief  was  somehow  or  other 
engendered  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  mind,  and  that  he  even  now 
regards  it,  under  the  circumstances,  as  a  natural  and 
reasonable  one.  And  who,  after  all,  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  is  not  1  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  supercilious  Ministerialist 
to  sniff  at  Mr.  Blunt’s  so-called  credulity,  and  to  affect  a 
scandalized  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  seen  how 
utterly  impossible  it  was  for  any  Prime  Minister  to  open 
communications  with  Arabi  and  “  throw  over  ”  the  Khedive  ; 
but  Mr.  Blunt  may  be  very  easily  excused  for  thinking  that 
the  supercilious  Ministerialist  proves  himself  in  that  regard 
to  be  something  of  a  humbug.  Mr.  Blunt  may  be  of  opinion 
that  he  can  match  the  scandal,  at  the  bare  supposition  of 
which  his  Ministerial  critic  affects  so  much  horror,  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  history  of  the  last  three  years.  After  all, there  was  nothing 
so  very  extravagant  in  the  idea  that  the  author  of  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty  with  the  imprisoned  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  was  contemplating  a  “  Ceylon  compact  ”  with 
the  exiled  chief  of  the  National  party  in  Egypt ;  and  that 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  had  been  selected  to  revive  the  part 
“  created  ”  by  Mr.  O’Shea.  Poor  Mr.  Forster’s  share  in  the 
Irish  drama  would  in  its  Egyptian  reproduction  have  devolved 
of  course  upon  Tewfik  Pasha,  whose  retirement  moreover 
into  private  life  would,  like  that  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  have  doubtless  been  accompanied  by 
the  same  effusive  compliments  from  the  men  who  had  just 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  implacable  enemies. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  contended  that  Mr. 
Blunt  had  very  fair  warrant  for  imagining  that  he  had  been 
veritably  deputed  to  act  as  intermediary  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Arabi  Pasha.  A  Ceylon  compact  would 
not  have  been  exactly  a  wise  and  honourable  convention ; 
but  it  would,  after  all,  have  involved  a  less  criminal  dereliction 
of  public  duty,  and  a  less  shameful  betrayal  of  a  political 
ally,  than  were  committed  in  the  Kilmainham  bargain. 


ASSIZE  MUDDLES. 

rjHIE  Attorney  General  is  probably  disappointed  with 
-1-  the  results  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  short  time  ago  to  Mr.  Justice  Manisty. 
For  not  only  did  that  learned  Judge — like  the  audacious 
serf  attacked  by  his  Seigneur  in  Courier’s  apologue — 
“conceive  the  idea  of  defending  himself”;  but,  what  is 
worse,  his  colleagues  on  the  Judicial  Bench  have  shown  an 
unabashed  readiness  to  repeat  his  offence.  What  appeared 
at  the  time  the  excessive  severity  of  Sir  Henry  James’s 
reproof  was  no  doubt  calculated.  The  reason  why  Mr. 
J ustice  Manisty  was  so  sternly  called  to  account  for  his 
criticisms  at  Newcastle  on  the  new  circuit  arrangements  was 
that  the  Attorney-General  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  supremo 
importance  that  others  should  “  fear  to  do  the  like.”  If 
once  the  persons  concerned,  whether  as  judges,  juries,, 
counsel,  or  witnesses,  in  the  administration  of  justice  were 
to  begin  to  ask  themselves  how  the  new  system  was  work¬ 
ing,  or  rather  if,  not  content  with  asking  themselves  this, 
they  were  to  begin  returning  audible  answers  to  their  own 
question,  there  was  no  saying  where  the  process  would  stop. 
Acting,  therefore,  on  the  maxim  obsta  principiis,  the 
Attorney-General  came  down  upon  the  offending  Judge 
with  all  the  weight  of  an  official  remonstrance,  which  he 
perhaps  expected  to  be  the  more  effective  because  it  was 
entirely  beyond  his  province  and  competence  to  deliver 
it.  Below  the  gangway,  indeed — among  those  free  spirits 
whom  any  exhibition  of  irregularity  delights — it  was,  in 
fact,  effective  enough ;  but  the  cheers  of  the  Radicals 
were  all  that  Sir  Henry  James  took  by  it.  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  replied  to  it  on  the  first  occasion  open  to  him  with 
marked  but  excusable  warmth  ;  and  since  then  the  learned 
Judge’s  complaint  has  been  re-echoed  by  a  perfect  chorus 
of  disgusted  voices.  Judge  after  judge,  grand  jury  after 
grand  jury,  have  protested  against  the  new  arrangements. 
One  assize  town  calleth  to  another  because  of  the  loss  and 
confusion  which  these  arrangements  are  causing.  Stafford 
replies  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Worcester  takes  up  from 
Warwick  the  wondrous  tale  of  that  system  whieh  Mi-. 
Justice  Hawkins  has  described  as  “  productive  of  more 
“  muddle  than  anything  he  has  ever  known  in  the  whole 
“  course  of  his  career.” 

One  approaches  a  great  work  of  art  like  the  new  assize 
system  with  a  certain  reverence.  Its  matchless  results  of 
confusion  we  can  all  see  for  ourselves,  just  as  the  broader 
pictorial  effects  of  some  of  the  Old  Masters  are  visible  to  the 
most  untrained  eye.  But  it  would  be  rash  for  any  one  but 
an  expert  to  pronounce  confidently  upon  the  technical 
methods  by  which  these  results  have  been  brought  about ; 
and  it  is  therefore  with  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  refer 
the  triumph  of  the  new  circuit  arrangements  to  the  bold 
simplicity  of  the  principle  of  setting  one  judge  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  No  doubt  there  are  also  certain  artistic  nuances 
which  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  alteration  of  routes,  and  consequent  con¬ 
version  of  what  was  once  a  “  circuit  ”  into  a  zig-zag.  But 
we  venture  to  think  that  touches  of  this  kind  play  but 
a  comparatively  unimportant  part  in  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  real  master-stroke  was  that  of  selecting  the 
most  populous  areas  of  criminal  and  civil  business,  and 
sending  down  one  judge  instead  of  two  to  dispose  of  the 
calendar  and  cause-list  there  awaiting  him.  It  was  on 
finding  himself  confronted  single-handed  with  a  little 
more  business,  both  civil  and  criminal,  than  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  disposed  of  by  two  judges  that  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  criticize  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  on  the  Oxford  circuit  that 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  their  working  has  been 
obtained.  At  five  assize  towns  on  the  circuit  the  criminal 
business  has  been  lighter  or  more  easily  disposed  of  than 
usual,  and  the  single-judge  system  therefore  has  had 
more  than  a  fair  trial.  Its  result  has  been  that,  while 
,the  judge  was  almost  continually  employed,  working 
even  on  the  commission  days,  and  sitting  during  the  full 
usual  hours,  he  had  to  postpone  one  long  cause  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  transfer  it  for  trial  to  Stafford ;  that  at  Worcester 
the  parties,  witnesses,  and  jurors  on  the  civil  side  had  to  be 
kept  waiting  four  days  while  the  criminal  business  was  being 
got  through,  and  that  there  the  cause  list  remained  undis¬ 
posed  of  when  the  day  arrived  for  opening  the  commis¬ 
sion  at  Stafford ;  and  that  at  this  town  only  nine  out 
of  twenty-three  civil  cases  could  be  actually  tried.  The 
remainder  have  at  some  stage  or  other  been  “  settled,”  as 
the  enforced  compromise  of  a  case  by  the  less  sanguine  or 
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less  wealthy  of  two  litigants  is  humorously  called  ;  while  one 
has  had  to  be  turned  over  to  Birmingham,  and  another 
“  postponed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  ugly  word 
“  *  remanet  ’  should  be  avoided.”  It  is  vain,  we  suppose,  to 
hope  that  some  opportunity  may  be  found  before  Parliament 
separatesfor  the  discussion  of  the  grave  administrative  scandal 
which  this  gratuitously-created  state  of  things  involves ;  but 
assuredly,  if  any  such  occasion  presents  itself,  it  should  be 
eagerly  seized.  We  presume  that  Sir  Henry  James  would 
not  in  that  case  repeat  the  remonstrance  which  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  Justice  Manisty.  One  objector,  however  eminent, 
may  be  safely  repressed ;  but  Mr.  Burke’s  famous  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  framing  indictments  would  be  shai'ed,  we 
imagine,  by  an  Attorney-General  who  should  undertake  to 
lecture  a  whole  profession,  not  to  say  an  entire  public  of 
jurors,  witnesses,  and  suitors. 


CRICKET  IN  AMERICA. 

IT  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  game  of  cricket  is  played  at  in 
America.  No  one  who  has  ever  mingled  with  the  cultured 
sons  of  Boston  or  the  blue-blooded  scions  of  Philadelphia  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  fact.  But  the  truth  must  strike  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  the  naturalization  of  English  manners  and  customs 
on  foreign  ground  that  cricket  does  not  bloom  readily  in  America. 
The  game  is  not  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  hard  hitting  and 
sharp  fielding  of  base-hall  please  the  American  spectators  better, 
and  the  American  lad  would  rather  display  his  muscle  by  making 
a  three-base  hit  than  manifest  his  skill  by  a  cool-headed  defence 
of  his  wicket  against  the  work  of  a  long-headed  and  clever-handed 
old  bowler.  Cricket,  sad  to  relate,  is  generally  voted  slow  in 
America.  It  does  not  prosper  at  all  in  the  rapid,  rushing  vortex 
of  New  York  life.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  more  cricket-play¬ 
ing  done  in  America  than  there  is  to-day.  That  shows  what  a 
poor  hold  the  game  has  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  But 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  play  cricket,  the  former  with  all  its  soul. 
Philadelphia  is  sui  generis  in  all  things.  The  men  have  a  different 
aspect,  the  women  a  different  loveliness  from  those  in  other 
cities.  Though  only  eighty-nine  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  Philadelphia 
is  not  like  it  in  any  particular.  The  Philadelphian  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  He  meanders  up  Chestnut  Street  as  if  he  had  the  Palaeozoic 
ages  before  him.  He  has  a  yearning  for  horse-cars  rather  than 
elevated  railways,  in  which  New  Y7ork  delights,  and  he  is  nothing  if 
not  meditative.  There  is  an  abundance  of  blue  blood  in  his  veins, and 
he  walks  with  a  consciousness  of  innate  royalty.  In  the  summer 
he  loves  to  linger.  Wherever  he  is,  he  lingers,  and  is  content  to 
simply  exist,  just  a  simple  thing  of  beauty  in  white  flannels.  He 
does  not  like  base-ball  a  great  deal,  hut  he  plays  cricket  because 
it  is  truly  English ;  and  it  must  he  confessed  that  most  of  the 
cricket-playing  in  America  springs  from  that  burning  desire  to 
imitate  England  which  is  one  of  the  most  salient  traits  of  Ame¬ 
rican  character.  Boston,  perhaps  even  more  than  Philadelphia,  is 
possessed  with  Anglomania ;  hut  it  is  of  an  intellectual  rather 
than  a  physical  cast.  Cricket  is  a  trifle  too  earthly  for  the  average 
Boston  man.  He  can  play  lawn-tennis,  and  play  it  well ;  but  he 
has  an  incentive  to  its  cultivation  in  the  society  within  the  tennis- 
court-of  the  subtler  sex.  Yet  there  is  some  cricket  in  Boston,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  fairly  good  sort.  Cricket  is  played  in  New  York, 
too,  but  to  a  limited  extent.  Still,  New  York  is  cosmopolitan; 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  cricket  did  not  find  some  home  in  a  city 
where  men  study  fencing  under  French  masters,  dine  at  French 
and  Italian  restaurants,  and  smoke  opium  in  Chinese  dens. 

Cricket  has  been  played  in  America  for  over  a  century.  It  was 
exported  thither  from  its  home  on  British  soil  before  1747. 
Englishmen  who  had  gone  out  to  build  themselves  new  homes  in 
a  young  and  growing  country  carried  with  them  their  love  of  the 
noble  sport.  They  began  to  play  the  game  in  America,  and  to 
this  day  the  English  residents  of  the  large  cities  form  the  nuclei 
of  the  clubs.  The  earliest  known  games  in  America  were  played 
in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City,  where  Fulton  Market  now 
stands.  The  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy,  a  journal  long  since 
forgotten,  gave  an  account  of  a  game  played  there  on  May  1, 
1751.  The  contestants  were  eleven  London  men  and  eleven  New 
Yorkers  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  latter  won,  making  So  and  86  to 
their  opponents’  43  and  37.  Boston  was  early  in  the  field  as  a 
cricketing  centre,  and  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  playing  rules  of 
its  first  club,  dated  May  1,  1S09,  are  yet  in  existence.  The  Yroung 
America  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  copy  of  “  The  Laws  of 
Cricket,”  taken  over  by  Benjamin  Franklin  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  first  club  which  gained  any  permanent  foothold  was  the 
Union  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  organized  by  a  few  Englishmen 
about.  1831  or  1832.  The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Young, 
America,  three  of  the  leading  clubs  of  the  present  day,  were  the  first 
native  organizations.  They  date  their  existence  from  1854.  New 
York  had  an  organization  some  years  before  that,  but  it  was,  and 
still  is,  largely  composed  of  Englishmen.  On  October  22  and  23, 
1838,  there  was  a  match  between  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
The  New  Y7ork  men  won,  and  subsequently  organized  themselves 
into  the  St.  George  Cricket  Club.  Their  grounds  were  at  Broadway 
and  Thirtieth  Street,  until  the  opening  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  cut 
their  field.  They  then  removed  to  the  Bed  House  at  Ilundred-and- 


Fifth  Street  near  Second  Avenue.  The  growth  of  the  city  subse¬ 
quently  compelled  them  to  move  again.  Their  grounds  are  now 
in  Hoboken,  which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River 
opposite  New  York.  They  have  there  an  excellent  field,  which 
affords  a  very  pretty  wicket,  and  is  also  used  for  lawn-tennis 
tourneys. 

Outside  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  cricket  is  played 
but  little  in  the  United  States,  save  along  the  Canadian  border, 
where  base-hall  is  unknown.  In  Canada,  of  course,  the  game  is 
played  a  great  deal. 

Naturally  the  most,  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  cricket 
in  America  are  the  years  1859,  1868,  1872,  1879,  1881,  and  1882, 
in  which  international  matches  were  played.  The  first  eleven  which 
visited  that  country  was  composed  of  English  professionals,  under 
the  leadership  of  George  Parr.  They  won  with  ease  five  games 
played  in  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  Canada,  Hoboken,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester.  Willsher  took  another  professional  eleven  to 
America  in  September  1868,  and  defeated  teams  of  twenty-two  of  the 
St.  George  Club  and  the  United  States  on  the  St.  George  Grounds 
at  Hoboken,  teams  of  the  same  number  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  twenty-two  native  Americans  in  the  last  city.  They  also 
began  a  game  against  twenty-two  Canadians  in  Montreal,  hut  the 
contest  was  interrupted  by  darkness.  In  1878,  when  the  Austra¬ 
lians  were  returning  from  a  victorious  tour  in  England,  they  met 
a  New  York  team,  playing  with  eighteen  men  against  their 
opponents’  twenty-two.  Philadelphia  played  with  an  eleven  of 
native  Americans  against  the  Australians.  The  game  was  not 
finished  at  the  close  of  the  third  day’s  play,  the  Australians  having 
44  runs  to  make  in  order  to  win,  with  six  wickets  to  fall.  The 
season  of  1879  was  made  notable  by  visits  to  America  of  teams  of 
the  most  prominent  professionals  and  amateurs  in  England  and 
Ireland.  On  May  7  and  8  Lord  Harris’s  amateur  eleven,  while 
on  their  way  home  from  Australia,  easily  defeated  an  eleven  chosen 
from  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  September  and 
October  an  eleven  of  English  professionals,  led  by  Daft,  and 
another  of  Irish  amateurs,  played  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Irishmen  were  soundly  beaten  by  an  American  eleven  in 
Philadelphia.  Of  the  other  games,  each  of  the  visiting  elevens 
won  nine,  while  three  were  drawn.  Alfred  Shaw  took  a  team  of 
English  professionals  through  the  United  States  in  October  1881, 
on  their  way  to  Australia.  Three  of  the  five  games  were  declared 
drawn  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  the  game  played  on  October 
7,  8,  and  to,  at  Philadelphia,  the  strongest  eighteen  that  ever 
took  the  field  in  America,  consisting  of  seven  professionals  and 
eleven  amateurs,  were  defeated  by  132  runs.  A  second  Australian 
team  returning  home  from  England  played  against  eighteens  of 
the  leading  New  York  and  Philadelphia  clubs  in  October  1882, 
and  won  easy  victories.  A  peculiar  episode  in  cricketing  annals 
was  the  visit  of  eighteen  American  base-ball  players  to  this  country 
in  1874.  They  played  seven  cricket  games,  and  won  six,  the  other 
being  drawn  on  account  of  rain.  Their  excellent  fielding  and 
straight  bowling  astonished  English  cricketers,  while  their  heavy 
hitting  was  almost  equally  surprising. 

In  1844,  1845,  and  1846  the  St.  George  Club,  of  New  York, 
played  series  of  games  with  the  cricketers  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  The  Canadians  won  three  of  the  games,  and  one  was 
drawn  by  reason  of  a  dispute.  Both  elevens  were  composed 
almost  wholly  of  Englishmen.  The  first  formal  contest  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  took  place  in  New  York  in  1853. 
The  series  continued  until  i860,  and  after  that  the  Civil  War 
prevented  any  further  contests  for  several  years.  The  United 
States  won  five  and  lost  two  games  of  the  series.  In  1879,  with 
an  eleven  composed  wholly  of  native-born  Americans,  the  United 
States  again  took  the  field  against  Canada.  Of  the  five  games  of 
the  series  played  thus  far,  the  United  States  men  have  won  four, 
and  one  in  which  they  had  a  decided  lead  ended  in  a  draw.  Thus 
it  may  be  readily  seen  that,  while  cricket  had  a  small  beginning 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  even  yet  not  generally  played,  there 
are  good  cricketers  there,  even  among  the  natives. 

The  records  of  individual  players  in  America  do  not  show  nearly 
so  many  remarkable  feats  as  those  of  English  players.  Centuries, 
or  individual  innings  of  one  hundred  runs  or  more,  have  been 
seldom  scored.  A  diligent  search  fails  to  reveal  more  than  fifty- 
five  instances  of  this  kind,  and  of  these  twenty-five  belong  to 
Philadelphia.  The  first  on  record,  and  for  many  years  the  greatest, 
was  made  on  October  3  and  4,  1 844,  in  a  match  between  the  Union 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  St.  George,  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  who  astonished  America  by  achieving  this  then  astonish¬ 
ing  feat  was  James  Turner,  of  the  Union  Club.  He  succeeded  in 
scoring  1 20  runs  against  excellent  bowling.  One  of  the  howlers 
whom  he  faced  was  Mr.  Samuel  Wright,  the  father  of  Harry  and 
George  Wright,  of  base-hall  fame.  Mr.  Turner's  score  stood  first 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
surpassed.  The  largest  individual  score  ever  made  in  America 
was  that  of  A.  Browning,  of  the  Montreal  Club,  in  a  match 
with  Ottawa,  on  July  1,  1880.  Mr.  Browning  made  the  comfort¬ 
ing  score  of  204  runs.  George  M.  Newhall,  one  of  a  family 
famous  in  American  cricketing  annals,  made  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  score  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  on  July  1, 
1880.  He  scored  180  runs,  not  out.  On  the  same  day  the 
Montreal  Club  scored  402  for  the  loss  of  nine  wickets,  the  largest 
total  ever  made  in  America.  In  a  game  between  the  Young 
America  and  Baltimore  Clubs,  the  former  made  357  runs  for 
five  wickets,  George  M.  and  D.  S.  Newhall  carrying  out  their  bats 
after  scoring  159  runs  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  last  wicket. 
M.  Leisk  made  202  runs  out  of  a  tot.il  of  336  scored  by  Hamilton 
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against  Montreal  in  July  1877.  In  the  United  States  the  Mellon 
Club's  total  of  594,  made  on  July  5,  1879,  is  the  largest  score  on 
record.  The  largest  number  of  runs  made  for  the  fall  of  a  wicket 
in  America  was  achieved  in  a  match  between  the  Germanl  jwn 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  Eleven  from  Canada,  on  August  II, 
1876.  On  that  occasion  Joseph  Hargrave  and  John  Large,  two 
veterans  at  the  stumps,  made  220  runs  before  the  fate  that  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  cricketers  parted  them.  Large  made  108 
without  giving  a  single  chance.  When  the  stumps  were  drawn 
Hargrave  wa3  not  out  for  163,  marred  only  by  the  smallest  sort 
of  a  chance  when  he  had  scored  139.  In  a  match  between  the 
veterans  of  the  Young  America  and  Germantown  Clubs,  on 
October  19,  1883,  John  Large  scored  178  runs  ;  and,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Garrett,  added  to  the  total  no  less  thar  115  runs  for 
the  fall  of  the  ninth  wicket.  In  a  Canadian  game  played  in  the 
summer  of  1882,  G.  N.  Morrison,  the  last  man  in  carried  out  his 
hat  for  133.  This  was  an  unequalled  performance,  because  the 
last  wicket  gave  a  total  of  19S  runs,  and  raised  the  score  from  51 
to  249. 

American  bowling,  while  far  below  the  English  standard  as  a 
general  thing, is  frequently  strong  and  very  puzzling.  Nine  elevens, 
including  some  of  the  most  accomplished  professional  and  amateur 
players  iu  England,  Australia,  and  Ireland,  have  visited  America 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-four  years  ;  hut  only  three  times 
have  any  of  their  batsmen  contrived  to  score  centuries.  Ulyett 
made  167  against  the  Twenty-two  of  San  Francisco  in  1881 ;  W.  G. 
Grace  made  142  against  Toronto  in  1S72,  and  0.  Bannerman 
scored  125  against  Montreal  in  1878.  One  hundred  runs  and  more 
have  been  scored  three  times  each  by  R.  S.  Newhall,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  IT.  0.  Simonds,  of  Port  Hope,  Canada.  Centuries 
have  been  made  twice  by  John  Large,  A.  H.  Stratford,  G.  N. 
Morrison,  and  Martin  McIntyre.  The  last  is  an  English  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the  employ  of  the  Germantown  Club.  The  greatest 
American  howlingrecord  is  that  of  Jungkurth,  an  amateur  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  made  on  March  30,  18S2,  when  he  took  eight  wickets  for 
no  runs.  There  is  no  record  as  to  throwing  in  America.  It  may 
he  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  while  W.  F.  Forbes’s  132 
yards  is  the  longest  known  distance  that  a  cricket-hall  has  been 
thrown,  an  American  professional  base-hall  player,  Hatfield,  of  the 
Old  Atlantic  Club,  threw  a  base-hall  4 1  o  feet. 

The  principal  cricket  clubs  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Young  America,  Germantown,  and  Merion,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and  Manhattan,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Longwood,  of  Boston.  The  Newhalls,  of 
Philadelphia,  certainly  deserve  a  word  in  any  discussion  of  cricket. 
They  have  proved  themselves  to  he  accomplished  players,  and  to 
their  energy  and  love  of  the  game  is  due  much  of  the  success  of 
cricket  in  America. 

The  organization  which  has  been  playing  in  England  this 
summer  has  hardly  a  right  to  the  title  American.  It  is  a 
Philadelphia  eleven.  The  best  cricket  in  America  is  played  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Americans  are  undoubtedly  right  to  send 
their  best  material  to  this  country.  Still,  the  team  is  a  local  one, 
and  it  may  safely  he  asserted  that  no  such  eleven  could  be  selected 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  Philadelphia.  The  record  of  the 
team  in  this  country  is  a  creditable  one,  and  shows  that  very  good 
cricket  is  played  in  the  Quaker  city. 


CLIQUOMANIA. 

\  T  a  time  when  attention  is  once  more  being  drawn  to  the 
AL  Lunacy  Laws  there  is  a  special  appropriateness  in  talking 
about  an  unclassified  form  of  madness  which  may  he  called  cliquo- 
mania.  Not  merely  professional  “  rand  doctors”  (the  class  who 
are  now  suffering  from  teeth  much  set  on  edge  in  consequence  of 
the  affection  of  some  of  their  number  for  sour  grapes),  hut  all 
medical  men,  and  all  observers  of  mental  phenomena,  know  how 
constant,  and  almost  infallible,  a  symptom  of  mental  disease  is  the 
fancy  of  the  patient  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  him.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  men  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  behind-the-scenes  of  literary  and  artistic  life  know  how 
extraordinarily  prevalent  a  similar  delusion  is  among  persons 
whose  general  sanity  the  veriest  guinea-pig  of  a  certificate-signer 
who  ever  disgraced  the  medical  profession  would  not  dream  of 
impugning.  That  the  delusion  exists  is,  indeed,  pretty  generally 
known;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  referred  to  by  literary 
satirists.  But  it  may  he  suspected  that  the  general  public 
rather  takes  it  as  a  kind  of  commonplace— -an  inherited  tradi¬ 
tion,  like  Grub  Street,  and  the  genus  irritabile,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Of  the  few  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  truth,  fewer  still  can  have  convinced  themselves,  without 
some  surprise  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  sympathetic  or 
cynical,  how  far  the  received  idea  falls  short  of  the  fact. 

The  most  remarkable  recent  example  of  the  disease,  whose 
sufferings  from  it  are  public  property,  was  of  course  the  late  Mr. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  It  may  he  allowed,  even  by  persons  not  at 
all  used  to  gushing,  that  the  published  records  of  Mr.  Rossetti's 
sufferings  under  this  hideous  delusion  of  a  persecuting  clique  are 
horrible.  There  were,  and  there  still  are,  very  different  estimates 
of  Rossetti’s  powers  both  as  poet  and  painter,  and  not  one  word 
need  be  said  here  to  indicate  inclination  to  either  estimate.  But 
it  was  undeniable,  and  was  never  denied  by  any  competent  autho¬ 
rity,  that  he  had  a  very  remarkable  talent.  Ilia  first  published 
book  of  poems  had  a  reception  which  few  books  of  the  kind  have 


had,  and  long  before  and  long  after  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  patrons  with  cheque-books  were — to  borrow  the  old  joke — 
jostling  each  other  at  his  doors.  He  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
suffered  from  that  not  unfrequent  and  often  very  legitimate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  weakness  which  gives  the  sharpest,  if  not  the  only  really 
sharp  sting  to  hostile  criticism.  He  had  adoring  if  not  very  judi¬ 
cious  disciples,  loyal  and  staunch  friends.  And  yet  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  perfectly  miserable,  and  there  is  at  least  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  hastened  his  death  owing  to  this  cliquomania 
— this  notion  that  a  hand  of  fiendish  brethren  were  leagued  against 
him. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  a  man  of  very 
great  power  suffers  from  the  disease  unless  his  mental  health  is 
sapped  by  adverse  circumstances.  The  most  common  and  the  most 
amusing  cliquomaniacs  are  persons  of  a  very  different  kidney.  They 
are  either  men  (women,  by  the  way,  though  quite  as  liable  to  the 
malady  as  men,  are  not  more  so)  who  have  blundered  into  a  certain 
popularity  by  accident  or  by  the  stupidity  of  the  public,  or  else 
they  are  nearly  unknown  persons — very  frequently  members  of  some¬ 
thing  not  at  all  like  the  clique  of  their  dreams — who  find  that  the 
judgment  of  manuscript  sonnets  and  dedications  of  privately- 
printed  books  and  the  like  does  not  somehow  get  itself  accepted, 
much  less  echoed  by  the  world.  Both  classes  have  only  one  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  unpleasant  phenomenon  of  dispraise  or  ignoring. 
A  clique  is  at  the  bottom  of  it — a  fiendish  clique — which  opposes 
everything  great  and  good,  and  especially  the  greatness  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  inspired  Jones  or  Brown,  as  the  .case  may  be.  With 
the  usual  ingenuity  of  madness  (for  madness  the  thing  is,  no 
doubt,  of  a  certain  kind),  the  idea  is  dressed  up  in  innumerable 
forms  and  circumstances.  The  cliquomaniac  will  sometimes 
gravely  inform  his  confidant  of  the  exact  names  of  the  members  of 
the  clique,  their  reasonsfor  hating  him,  the  victim,  their  hellish  in¬ 
tentions  towards  literature  and  art  at  large,  and  the  like.  It  has 
happened  before  now  that  the  apparently  sympathizing  listener 
has  known  the  villains  himself,  and  has  the  best  possible  reason  for 
knowing  also,  not  only  that  no  conspiracy  exists,  but  that  in  some 
casus  the  conspirators  were  totally  unknown  to  each  other,  and  were 
about  as  likely  to  enter  into  a  plot  for  writing  down  Jones  or  Brown 
as  they  were  to  enter  into  a  plot  for  robbing  the  strong  box  of 
Jones's  hank.  There  was  once  a  poet  who  addressed  to  an  editor 
(and  as  several  cliquomaniacs  will  probably  read  this  paper  it  may 
he  as  well  to  say  that  the  editor  was  not  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  that  the  incident  had  r.othiug  directly  or 
indirectly  to  do  with  this  periodical)  an  impassioned  reproach  for 
having  confided  his  works  to  the  instrument  of  a  clique  who  hated 
him,  the  poet,  his  politics,  his  popularity,  &c.  As  it  happened, 
the  poem,  which  was  not  published  under  its  author’s  name,  had 
been  sent  to  a  reviewer  who,  having  long  lived  out  of  London, 
was  ignorant  of  the  poet’s  identity  at  the  time  of  writing,  had 
never  compared  notes  with  any  one  on  the  subject,  and  had 
written  with  the  absolute  and  compulsory  impartiality  of  a  freshly 
imported  Saturnian  or  Jupiterite.  Another  victim  wrote  to,  as  he 
supposed,  another  persecutor,  and  said  that  he  had  easily  traced 
the  same  malevolent  hand,  &c.  &c.  Now  it  So  happened  that 
the  same  malevolent  hand  was  two  or  three  hands,  who  had 
reviewed  without  the  slightest  consultation  between  themselves  or 
with  their  editor,  and  who  had  simply  called  the  works  of  the 
gifted  Dash  had  because,  doubtless  out  of  a  community  of  bad  taste,, 
they  thought  them  so. 

One  very  common  and  amusing  habit  of  the  cliquomaniac  is  his 
strong  desire  to  localize  his  cliques.  He  has  learnt,  heard,  or 
imagined  (it  is  all  one  to  the  cliquomaniac)  that  some  of  those 
who  are,  as  he  thinks,  his  enemies  belong  to  the  Polyanthus 
Club  or  write  for  the  Parthenmum  newspaper.  Thereupon  he  goes 
about  talking  of  “  the  Polyanthus  gang”  or  “  the  PartheDaeum 
clique,”  and  discoursing  on  their  fiendish  habits  with  the  zeal  of  a 
naturalist.  Or,  if  he  is  a  less  guileless  aud  sneakier  sort  of  cliquo¬ 
maniac,  he  is  not  vocal  about  the  matter  in  conversation,  but  takes 
every  opportunity  he  can  find  of  sneering  in  print  at  the 
Parthenasum  or  the  Polyanthus,  and  so  repaying  to  these  devoted 
institutions  the  villanies  of  the  supposed  members.  The  fact  that 
in  no  periodical  where  the  editor  is  anything  better  than, 
a  dummy  or  a  rascal  could  any  clique  carry  on  its  nefarious 
operations,  and  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  reviewers  and  journalists 
do  not  arrange  what  they  are  going  to  say  in  their  articles  by 
colloquy  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  club  do  not  apparently  strike 
the  cliquomaniac.  Indeed,  as  has  been  hinted,  he  is  very  often 
indebted  to  imagination  merely  for  the  supposed  connexion  of  his 
supposed  enemies  with  the  institutions  in  question.  The  cliquo¬ 
maniac,  like  other  maniacs,  is  of  imagination  all  compact,  and  he 
does  not  bother  himself  about  “  documents.”  A  cliquomaniac  has 
been  known  to  declaim,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  against  the 
fiendish  machinations  of  a  gang  of  persons  mentioned  by  name,  of 
whom  one  had  never  written  a  line  about  him  good  and  bad,  and 
another  had  merely  laughed  at  him  casually  and  without  any  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  or  indeed  knowledge,  on  the  subject. 

No  discussion  on  any  point  of  a  medical  or  semi-medical  character 
could  he  complete  without  at  least  touching  on  the  curability  of 
the  disease  in  question.  If  we  are  asked  whether  cliquomania 
is  curable,  we  must  answer  that,  unless  developed  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  we  don't  think  it  is.  In  very  bad 
health,  or  in  great  poverty,  or  under  the  galling  sense  of 
inferiority  in  social  rank,  a  certain  form  of  the  disease  may  show 
itself  which  wears  off  with  returning  vigour,  with  a  cheerful  sense, 
as  M.  Cherbuliez  says  somewhere,  that  “  sa  prose  est  cote  sur  la 
bourse,”  and  with  experience  of  the  fact  that  men  of  letters,  who 
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are  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education,  are  only  too  glad  to 
welcome  men  of  letters  who  lack  those  qualifications  provided 
they  are  men  of  letters  and  good  fellows  as  well.  But  the  curable 
cliquomaniac  is  only  a  cliquomaniac  by  accident.  The  genuine 
form  of  the  disease  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  combat  because  it 
generates  in  the  victim  various  bad  and  low  mental  habits  which 
in  their  turn  help  to  make  his  mental  diathesis  thoroughly  morbid. 
He  takes,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  very  practices  of  which  he 
thinks  he  is  the  victim ;  he  attacks  the  supposed  clique  in  privy 
places,  organizes,  if  he  can,  a  counter- clique,  and,  in  fact, 
does  his  best  to  make  real  on  one  side  wbat  is  imagi¬ 
nary  on  the  other.  This,  at  least,  is  what  he  does  when 
he  is  a  “  bad  sort,”  as  he  generally  is ;  and  when  he  is  not,  the 
disease  too  often  strikes  to  the  heart,  as  in  the  lamentable  case 
above-mentioned,  and  he  dies  by  the  daggers  of  purely  fantastic 
enemies.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  in  this  extreme 
case  the  victim  suffers  more  misery  than  he  does  in  the  other  less 
pathetic,  but  in  reality  quite  as  pitiable,  forms.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  people  who  are  really  and  profoundly  indifferent  to  other 
people’s  opinions  of  them  ;  and  there  are  others  who,  though  not 
professing  to  be  indifferent,  relieve  their  feelings  by  commiuating 
the  adversary,  and  very  soon  forget  all  about  him.  But  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  these  are  no  cliquomaniacs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sensitive  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  more  deplorable 
being  than  the  writer  who,  when  he  has  accomplished  and  issued 
his  great  work  (whether  it  be  an  epic  or  a  novel,  or  a  magazine 
article,  or  a  triolet  contributed  to  a  collection),  forthwith  imagines 
that  “  the  clique  ”  are  getting  to  work,  holding  their  “  blue- 
light  sederunts,”  distributing  the  poisoned  daggers,  arrang¬ 
ing  with  the  venal  editors  of  papers,  waking  the  echoes  of 
the  Polyanthus  smoking-room  with  the  loathsome  jests  that 
they  prepare  in  company  to  season  their  flippant  articles.  Nor  is 
there  any  chance  of  the  cliquomaniac  escaping  his  fate.  Unless  the 
praise  is  of  that  unmixed  character  which  hardly  any  critic  who 
respects  himself  can  ever  give,  the  cliquomaniac  is  miserable.  A 
good-natured  editor  will  give  the  book  to  a  contributor  who  has  not 
the  slightest  ill-will  to  the  cliquomaniac,  with  a  caution  that 
il  Jones’s  feelings  are  very  sensitive,  poor  fellow,”  and  the  critic 
will  turn  out  what  he  thinks  a  very  neat  little  article,  telling  no 
fibs,  and  yet  complimentary.  Then  Jones  will  go  about  exclaim¬ 
ing  at  the  abominably  patronizing  tone  of  the  review,  or  at  the 
malicious  way  in  which  “  the  fellow  has  left  out  the  best  things,”  or 
at  the  brevity  of  the  article,  or  at  something  and  anything  else. 
As  for  a  regular  “  slating,”  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  alii 
(juai  of  the  cliquomaniac  in  that  case,  or  of  his  certainty  that 
the  clique  has  put  its  full  hellish  strength  and  back  into  the 
task.  But  silence,  and  faint  praise,  and  qualified  praise, 
and  praise  bestowed  on  something  else  than  his  own 
favourite  passages  are  nearly  as  bad.  The  clique,  the  clique, 
does  or  does  not,  or  misdoes  it  all.  Tell  the  cliquomaniac  (what 
is  the  strict  truth)  that  all  literary  men  who  are  gentlemen  prefer 
not  to  criticize  their  personal  unfriends  at  all,  or  give  them  rather 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  praise,  and  he  is  down  on  you  at 
•once  with  the  remark  that  the  horrid  clique  are  not  gentlemen, 
and  that’s  just  it.  Tell  him  that  you  know  as  a  certainty  that 
such  a  review  was  written  by  a  man  who  neither  hates  nor  even 
knows  him,  the  victim,  and  lie  says,  “  Ah,  yes,  but  he  knows  that 

brute - who  hates  me,”  or,  “  Ah,  yes,  he  knows  I  know - , 

and  I  suppose  he  hates  him.”  When  a  cliquomaniac  has  got  to 
this  stage  he  can  only  be  left  to  his  cliquomania,  and  that  fell 
disease  may  say  to  him,  as  Mary  Beaton  says  in  Bothwell, 

But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  die. 

If  any  cliquomaniac  reads  this  article,  he  will  probably  remark 
that  this  quotation  exactly  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  clique 
towards  himself. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOB  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

rfd  HE  same  difficulty  dogs  any  discriminative  criticism  of  the 
JL  designs  for  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  which  must 
have  been  painfully  present  to  the  minds  of  the  adjudicating  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  prize  was  neither  entirely  to  be  to  the  best  planner 
nor  yet  to  the  most  brilliant  artist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
on  reaching  the  result  either  requisite  must  have  stood  in  the  light 
of  a  truly  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  contrary  merit.  The 
difficulty  thus  engendered  is  patent  and  far-reaching,  and  we  can¬ 
not  evade  the  question  whether  it  is  fatal  to  the  idea  of  selecting 
the  builders  of  our  public  buildings  by  competition.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  that  it  is  one  which  might  be  avoided ;  but  at  the 
cost  of  more  trouble  and  elaboration  than  appear  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  recent  crude  attempt. 

The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Saturday  Review  came 
into  existence  have  emphatically  been  an  era  of  great  competitions, 
and  we  have  never  shrunk  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  them 
as  they  arose.  But  the  most  recent  of  those  which  preceded  the 
actual  one  is  now  a  good  many  years  old,  and  so  we  are  not  afraid 
of  again  delivering  ourselves  of  our  whole  mind  upon  a  topic 
which  must  always  be  important  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  In  every  competition  in  which  a 
public  building  has  been  the  prize,  with  its  many  chambers, 
its  corridors,  its  capabilities  for  work,  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  practical  and  the  artistic  has  loomed  out  in  ugly  pro¬ 
portion.  Those  competitions,  of  which  there  have  been  several, 
in  which  this  bewildering  consideration  did  not  intrude  itself 
have  been  those  for  cathedrals,  buildings  not  cut  up  into  cham¬ 


bers,  practically  of  one  level,  and  in  which  there  was  virtual 
unanimity  beforehand  as  to  the  general  plan  and  the  normal 
requir.  rnents.  In  the  competition  for  a  cathedral  art  must  be 
the  be-  ill  and  the  end-all,  aud,  with  competent  judges,  reason¬ 
able  conditions,  and  a  clear  financial  understanding,  such  a  contest 
ought  to  be  both  safe  and  satisfactory. 

None  of  these  advantages  exists  in  the  case  of  the  public 
building,  and  it  is,  therefore,  from  the  past  experience  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  attended  secular  competitions  that  the  mis¬ 
givings  spring  as  to  the  failure  of  competitions  in  England.  The 
two  principal  competitions  of  this  generation  are  the  one  for 
Foreign  and  lU.her  Offices,  the  result  of  which  the  present  one  is 
the  complement,  and  that  for  the  Law  Courts.  In  the  days 
of  the  earliest  ‘.om petition,  between  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
thirty  years  bic-r,  we  were  learning  our  lesson  by  experience, 
and  the  blunderi  g  of  that  costly  experiment  taught  us  that 
to  hack  an  indivisible  competition  into  three  fragments  was  to 
make  failure  sure.  In  this  triple  competition  the  one  for  general 
planning  counted  for  nothing,  while  the  Foreign  Office  was  won 
by  those  obscure  competitors  Messrs.  Coe  and  Ilofland,  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott  second,  and  the  rather  better  known  Mr.  Garling 
came  first  for  the  War  Office,  with  Mr.  Scott  again  behind  him. 
The  judges  had  at  least  the  sense  to  exhibit  the  whole  series  of 
designs,  successful  and  unsuccessful ;  and,  after  a  tedious  period  of 
distraction,  and  with  the  help  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Scott,  as  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  the 
largest  sum  total  of  merit,  carried  off  the  commission  for  the  two 
offices  then  ordered  to  be  built,  although  the  destination  of  the 
second  was  not  to  be  for  the  War,  but  for  the  India  Department, 
and  although  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Indian  administration 
were  smoothed  down  by  the  interior  of  the  second  office  being 
taken  out  of  his  hands  and  entrusted  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  who 
had  never  been  a  competitor,  but  who  was  lucky  enough  to  be  the 
official  architect  of  the  India  Office.  Finally,  Mr.  Scott  having 
got  his  reward  on  account  of  the  merits  of  his  Gothic  design,  Lord 
Palmerston’s  imperious  fiat  compelled  him  to  work  in  Italian, 
without  even  a  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  variety  of  the  style. 
So,  after  all,  this  first  experiment  in  unlimited  competitions  left 
something  to  be  desired.  We  may  next  see  how  it  fared,  after  a 
series  of  years  of  architectural  progress,  with  a  competition  at 
which  the  list  of  competitors  was  limited. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  question  of  fishing  in  the  depths  for 
unknown  talent  in  the  competition  for  the  Law  Courts.  The  ten 
competitors  were  picked  because  they  were  known,  and  the  public 
was  again  admitted  to  form  its  own  conclusions  upon  the  award. 
Yet  the  problem  of  the  practical  and  of  the  artistic  dogged  the 
steps  of  the  judges  in  this  open  conflict  of  leading  and  com¬ 
petent  men.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  plan  was  the  best,  but  his  art 
was  inferior  ;  while  Mr.  Street’s  Gothic  was  the  best,  so  the  judges 
thought,  and  the  public  agreed  that  it  was  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  Mr.  Burges's  masterly  composition.  Accordingly,  the  knot  was 
cut  by  a  joint  award  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Street,  which 
somehow,  we  suppose  in  respect  of  Law  Courts,  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  These  cruelly 
decided  that  it  was  no  award  at  all,  as  the  judges  had  been 
appointed  to  create  not  two  but  one  prizeman.  There  had  there¬ 
fore  been  no  choice  made,  and  Mr.  Street  got  the  commission 
directly  from  the  Office  of  Works,  Mr.  Barry  being  consoled  with 
the  National  Gallery,  which  he  had  half  won  in  another  limited 
competition,  resulting  in  a  different  variety  of  ambiguity — namely, 
the  deficient  merit  of  the  designs  only  justifying  a  qualified  award — 
and  of  which  he  only  lived  to  produce  a  fragment.  With  these 
experiences  of  a  great  unlimited  and  a  great  limited  competition 
the  actual  one  was  launched. 

There  was  much  to  alarm  and  much  to  warn  in  both  of  them, 
and  the  lessons  of  what  to  provide  for,  wbat  to  avoid,  were  such  as 
much  less  clever  and  experienced  men  than  the  judges  could 
have  picked  up  for  themselves.  One  thing  was  common  to  both, 
and  to  that  one  thing  it  is  probably  due  that  they  were  not 
absolute  failures.  The  public  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of 
the  competition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  was  needful 
on  this  fresh  occasion  to  be  original,  and  the  form  of  originality 
fixed  upon  was  to  eschew  this  safeguard  of  publicity. 

The  competition  was  unlimited  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
renewed  on  the  limited  principle.  At  the  earlier  stage  a  restricted 
number  of  drawings  was  asked  for  on  a  restricted  scale.  Out  of 
these  not  more  than  ten  were  to  be  selected,  and  the  lucky  few 
were  to  compete  again  with  more  elaboration  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  is  not,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  our  ideal  of  a 
competition  for  a  building  such  as  public  offices.  But  it  would 
have  been  according  to  accepted  notions  fair  enough  if  the  reason 
why  had  been  steadily  kept  to  the  fore.  But,  with  inconceivable 
perversity,  it  might  be  almost  said  arrogance,  the  judges 
claimed,  after  selecting  not  ten,  but  nine,  out  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  designs,  to  send  the  hundred  and  nineteen 
back  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  only  indulge  the  public 
eye  after  the  final  award  with  the  sight  in  these  two  stages  of  the 
fortunate  nine.  There  was  doubtless  no  law  ordering  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  set,  but  common  sense  and  the  invariable  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  former  competitions  rendered  any  other  course  incon¬ 
ceivable.  A  very  big  room  would  certainly  have  been  wanted,  but 
so  big  an  undertaking  and  such  big  interests  call  for  bigness 
proportionate  in  the  exhibition  chamber,  Westminster  Hall  was 
on  the  similar  occasion  of  the  first  competition  for  public  offices 
called  into  requisition,  and  no  one  grudged  so  useful  and  appro¬ 
priate  a  destination. 
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There  could  not  either  have  been  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  designs  together  if  the  antecedent  condition  had  been  that 
they  should  be  kept  together.  As  to  whether  the  seals  were  to 
be  compulsorily  broken,  or  that,  failing  the  author’s  implied 
wishes,  the  designs  were  to  continue  anonymous,  we  should, 
though  with  hesitation,  say  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been  best 
in  each  case  to  give  the  unsuccessful  candidate  his  choice.  We 
imagine  that  the  overwhelming  majority  would  have  elected  for 
publicity.  The  exhibition  of  all  the  designs  would  have  been  the 
general  guarantee  for  the  fairness  of  the  award,  and  it  would  have 
been  equitable  to  enforce  this  condition  on  all  the  combatants. 
The  publicity  or  non-publicity  of  the  name  in  each  particular  case 
involves  further  and  different  considerations.  As  it  is,  the  award 
is  an  unexpected  and  startling  one.  There  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
"there  must  have  been  a  wide  and  distinguished  representation  of 
established  architectural  merit  among  the  crowd  of  competitors, 
and  yet  the  outcome  is  a  little  knot  of  extremely  obscure  men,  and 
these  men  obviously,  and  in  the  eyes  of  critics  who  dare  to  judge 
for  themselves,  by  no  means  authors  of  designs  of  such  superior 
merit  as  to  present  a  self-evident  explanation  of  the  puzzle.  On 
the  other  hand  that  which  would  have  been  the  defence,  the  test, 
and  the  explanation — namely,  the  general  exhibition — has  been 
muddled  away  and  made  impossible. 

For  ourselves,  we  refuse  to  believe  in  any  unfairness  on  the  part 
•of  the  judges,  while  the  long  experience  of  Mr.  Christian  and  of 
Mr.  Hardwick  ought  to  make  them  competent  critics.  What 
we  can  allow  ourselves  to  suspect  is  that  the  judges  drifted  into 
becoming  the  slaves  of  their  own  rules  and  went  to  work  justly 
.and  fairly  according  to  preconceived  resolves,  but  in  a  mechanical 
way,  and  in  a  wooden,  unintelligent  manner,  rejecting  every 
■definite  shortcoming,  and  not  showing  mercy  for  any  positive 
merits,  of  however  high  an  order,  until  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  residuum  which  happened  to  conform  to  their 
-arbitrary  prepossessions.  Something  is  clearly  wanting  to  ease 
the  friction  of  competition  when  the  prize  is  a  public  building  and 
the  point  at  which  the  pinch  is  felt  is  the  adjustment  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  artistic.  Might  it  not  be  practicable  to  separate  the 
two  considerations,  and  in  making  the  artistic  competition  free  and 
•unfettered,  to  lay  down  beforehand  in  each  case,  and  with  greater 
particularity  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  desirable  or  possible, 
the  practicable  conditions  under  which  the  architects  shall  be 
expected  to  work  ?  The  noblest  design,  viewed  artistically,  is  the 
proof  of  the  most  accomplished  mind.  The  cleverest  planning  may 
•ouly  show  luck,  or  at  best  sharpness,  in  reading  between  the  lines  of 
some  wordy  schedule  of  instructions.  In  any  ease,  it  is  reasonable 
•enough  to  suppose  that  even  the  inferior  genius  of  a  trustworthy 
permanent  official,  familiar  by  daily  sufferings  with  all  the  com¬ 
plaints,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  of  his  superiors,  would 
be  a  match  for  a  far  higher  quality  of  architectural  capacity 
suddenly  turned  loose  upon  an  unfamiliar  subject.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  conditions  of  competition  include  model  block 
plans  indicating  generally  the  trend  of  the  corridor  and  the 
location  of  the  rooms  and  also  the  number  of  stories.  Such 
schemes  would  be  strictly  practical,  and  would  not  include 
features  with  a  distinct  artistic  value,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
staircases,  nor  the  precise  shape  of  courts  and  halls.  But  they 
should  so  far  hamper,  and  in  hampering  assist,  the  free  volition  of 
the  competitors  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  work  of  real 
genius  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  dull  conception  of  the 
mechanical  planner.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for  not  following, 
and  no  derogation  in  following,  prescriptions  which  merely  em¬ 
bodied  experiences  impossible  for  any  outsider  to  divine  by  force 
of  unassisted  genius. 

Probably,  if  the  officials  were  capable  and  modest,  they  would 
discover  that  there  wa3  more  than  one  solution  of  the  problem, 
between  which  there  was  not  much  to  choose ;  and,  if  so,  in  the 
simultaneous  publication  without  favour  or  disfavour  of  these 
alternative  requirements  still  more  elbow-room  might  be  given  to 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  competitors.  If  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  there  was  some  whisper  of  some  such  expedient  being  had 
resort  to  in  the  actual  ease  while  the  plan  was  still  immature. 
Very  possibly  there  would  have  been  complaints  at  the  leading- 
strings  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  put  architects.  But,  wise  as 
we  are  now  after  the  result,  it  will  be  owned  that  any  expedient 
which  could  have  made  the  judges  and  the  public  equal  sharers  in 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  award 
was  based  would  have  been  better  than  the  present  condition  of 
hazy  discontent. 

The  adjective  which  would  most  aptly  describe  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming's  design  i3  “  un¬ 
comfortable.”  It  is  very  long  and  very  large,  but  it  is  like  an 
article  in  a  magazine  leading  up  to  a  “  to  be  continued.”  The 
main  fajade  to  St.  James's  Park  ranges  on  a  plane  parallel  to, 
though  much  more  advanced  than,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  range  of  buildings  with  twenty-five  fenestrations 
divided  into  two  corner  pavilions  with  domical  steeples,  of 
two  strips  of  buildings  of  three  fenestrations  and  containing 
the  doorways,  of  two  slightly  projecting  semi-pavilions  crowned 
with  an  odd  combination  of  an  arch  and  of  small  domes  of 
elongated  four-sided  contour,  and  of  a  long  central  sweep  of 
nine  bays  repeating  the  three-bayed  members,  but  with  no  break, 
no  central  elevation,  and  no  doorway.  It  may  no  doubt  be  alleged 
that  this  sweep,  taken  with  the  semi-pavilions,  makes  a  centre ; 
but  it  is  a  centre  without  character,  without  salient  feature,  with 
no  concentrated  effect,  long  and  tame.  At  right  angles  to  this 
fajade  is  another  and  a  shorter  one,  in  which  the  near  juxtaposi¬ 


tion  of  two  semi-pavilions  crowned  with  the  same  arch  and  elon¬ 
gated  four-sided  domes  produces  an  effect  as  different  as  possible, 
in  spite  of  identity  of  detail,  from  that  of  the  longer  line.  A  third 
side  at  right  angles  with  this  one,  parallel  with  the  long  one  and 
in  the  plane  of  the  Horse  Guards,  appears;  and  here,  for  no  reason 
that  we  can  guess,  except  to  jar  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Horse  Guards,  a  four-sided  French  dome  breaks  the  line  of  the 
roof.  There  is  still  a  fourth  facade  half  hidden  by  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  terminating  in  a  steeple  standing  out  in  crushing  pro¬ 
portions  from  nowhere. 

The  fafade  is  generally  of  four  stories,  the  lowest  rusticated. 
The  second  and  third  are  joined  in  the  general  coup  d'ccil  by  the 
unsatisfactory  device  of  a  single  order  of  Corinthian  columns 
embracing  both.  A  curious  arrangement  of  triple  windows  with 
raised  pediments  to  the  central  member  in  the  second  story  is,  we 
conclude,  a  device  for  obtaining  light.  In  the  third  story  they 
are  chiefly  round-headed  windows  coupled  and  stilted.  On  the 
entablature  statues  are  shown  between  the  attic  windows. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Messrs.  Leeming  &  Leeming  have  put  their 
best  leg  foremost  in  the  beauty  of  their  drawings.  There  is  no 
lack  of  ornamentation  about  their  building,  but  it  is  ornament 
which  with  all  its  book  correctness  fails  to  give  pleasure  from  its 
pervading  want  of  originality.  The  only  point  on  which  we 
have  to  remark  in  the  back  front  towards  Whitehall  is  creditable 
to  the  architects,  who  have,  in  an  unaffected  manner,  placed  their 
archway  where  it  was  wanted. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  prizemen,  Messrs.  Verity  &  Hunt, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  same  amorphous  straggling  plan  “  to 
be  continued.”  Perhaps  this  characteristic  is  even  more  con¬ 
spicuous  with  them  than  with  Messrs.  Leeming  &  LeemiDg. 
There  is  a  centre  in  the  principal  Park  fajade,  but  it  is  a  bow- 
window  without  character  or  nobility.  Messrs.  Verity  &  Hunt  do 
not  distribute  their  ornament  so  plentifully,  and  their  design  is 
generally  astylar,  though  with  a  somewhat  free  use  of  that  insipid 
device,  the  recessed  space  behind  detached  pillars,  which  of  course 
means  darkness  and  closeness  of  air  to  those  rooms  which  un¬ 
luckily  lie  behind.  But,  when  ornament  is  shown,  it  is  not  such 
as  to  make  us  regret  the  moderation  with  which  it  is  implied. 
The  statues  in  the  great  court  appear  as  if  intended  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  good  old  figure-heads,  and  certain  angels 
with  waving  arms  which  preside  over  the  archways  might  be 
regarded  as  confused  day-dreams  of  Blake. 

The  design  which  the  judges  placed  third  calls  for  a  very  different 
kind  of  notice.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  & 
Ingress  Bell  injured  their  claims  by  their  expansive  cruciform  court, 
necessitating,  as  that  did,  that  lost  space  should  be  made  up  by  the 
multiplication  of  stories — as  many  as  six,  or  in  the  pavilions  seven. 
For  gouty  knees  this  may  not  have  attractions ;  but  in  the  aspect  of 
artistic  effect  this  elevation  is  full  of  value.  In  their  designs  the 
chewed  cud  of  Italian  does  not  reappear ;  but  the  quick  and  life¬ 
like  French  Renaissance  asserts  itself,  yet  French  Renaissance 
treated  with  a  gravity  and  self-control  which  does  not  lose  hold  of 
the  picturesque  capabilities  of  the  style,  and  yet  eschew’s  its  often 
exuberant  ornamentation.  The  grouping  is  always  present  to  the 
architects’  mind,  and  in  particular  the  chief  Park  fafade  asserts 
itself  by  its  well-defined  centre.  The  hypped  roofs  create  the  sky¬ 
line,  and  where  a  junction  of  two  roofs  at  right  angles  has  to  be 
provided  for  the  difficulty  is  well  overcome.  We  only  wish  that 
the  dormers  had  been  less  weak.  The  whole  impression  of  this 
design  is  that  it  was  created  on  preconceived  ideas,  and  with  the 
value  of  the  site  and  its  accessories  present  to  the  imagination  of 
the  designers. 

The  elaborate  French  style  adopted  by  Messrs.  Stark  &  Lindsay 
indicates  study  on  its  authors’  part,  and  has  resulted  in  a  composi¬ 
tion  by  no  means  unpleasing.  Mr.  Porter’s  is  thin  and  common¬ 
place  both  in  composition  and  detail ;  the  only  feature  strictly 
original  which  he  offers  is  his  device  for  making  symmetry  unsym- 
metrical  by  balancing  towers  with  domes  and  towers  without 
domes.  A  young  lady  once  described  an  incomplete  quadrille 
as  a  pig  with  one  ear,  and  the  same  figure  might  justly  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Porter’s  facades. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  vast  labour  of  love 
of  Messrs.  Glover  &  Salter,  who  have  covered  the  wide  expanse 
of  their  facades  with  an  exuberance  of  delicate  Gothic  lacework. 
The  authors  can  have  had  but  a  faint  hope  that  the  choice  would 
fall  upon  a  design  so  little  in  correspondence  with  its  belongings, 
and  their  disinterested  zeal  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  greater 
commendation.  Ornamentation  rather  than  mass  seems  to  have 
engaged  their  attention,  but  a  graceful  open  arcade  of  two  stories 
may  be  noticed.  A  clever  alternative  rendering  of  these  com¬ 
positions  in  Dutch  Renaissance  is  another  proof,  if  more  were 
wanting,  of  the  essentially  Gothic  nature  of  that  style. 

An  unkind  critic  might  object  that  Messrs.  Ilall  &  Powell’s 
design  bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to  an  hotel  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  still,  the  detail  is  harmless  and  correct,  if  not  very  spirited 
or  original.  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Tuke  give  a  rather  agreeable 
academic  study,  and  they  are  certainly  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
the  nine,  for  they  can  claim  good  taste  and  a  sense  of  proportion. 

In  the  design  of  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Auld  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  contortions  and  caprices  which  had,  we  fancied,  been 
buried  long  ago  in  the  grave  of  Borromini,  if  ever  Borromini  was 
guilty  of  pediments  superposed  on  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
broken  for  the  purpose  of  containing  vast  ungainly  masses  of 
violent  sculpture.  Certainly  the  windows  of  the  Certosa  were 
safe  at  that  time  from  an  adaptation  which  savours  of  cari¬ 
cature  ;  while  in  no  previous  style  has  an  Italian  building  been 
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capped  with  a  vast  yawning  semicircular  window,  ill  filled  up 
wi  tli  a  thin  burlesque  of  Gothic  tracery,  and  fringed  with  por¬ 
tentous  heads  enclosed  in  roundels ;  nor  is  the  sweet  caprice  want¬ 
ing  of  sham  pediments,  which  plaster  the  wall  in  couplets  by  way 
of  thanking  ornaments.  The  position  of  this  wilderness  of  incon¬ 
gruities  and  enormities  among  the  nine  is  wholly  inexplicable. 
Good  as  the  plan  might  be,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  a  con¬ 
ception  so  rebellious  against  all  canons  of  taste  could  ever  have 
been  proposed  for  execution. 

We  can  go  no  further  in  our  task  of  analysing  this  fragment  of 
a  competition.  The  mystery  attending  it  must,  we  fear,  continue 
wilfully  unsolved.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  award  of  the 
judges,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  will  cheerfully  appreciate  the  result  when 
the  usual  confidence  has  been  withheld  of  enabling  it  to  test  for 
itself  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions. 


THE  CHOLERA  TUZZLE. 

IT  is  unpleasant  as  a  reflection  and  unfortunate  as  a  fact  that 
the  meetings  hitherto  convened  in  this  country  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  cholera  have  been  only  productive  of  negative  results. 
They  have  brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  general  conversation,  a 
certain  amount  of  anecdote,  and  an  uncertain  arnouut  of  accu¬ 
rate  information ;  but,  with  only  an  exception  here  and  there, 
they  have  been  characterized  by  a  complete  absence  of  logical 
reasoning,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  put  forward  any 
definite  opinion  which  is  representative  of  any  single  scientific 
society  or  of  any  committee  of  investigators.  The  tendency  of 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  is  evident.  It  weakens 
the  relative  scientific  position  of  our  medical  profession ;  it 
affords  the  Government  no  opportunity  for  definite  action ;  it 
gives  no  kind  of  instruction  to  the  inexperienced  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  battle  with  the 
disease ;  and  it  helps  to  produce  a  sensation  of  insecurity  among 
the  public  at  large.  Yet  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  the  result  of 
any  meeting  should  be  negative,  if  the  opinion  of  each  member 
present  be  taken  on  the  subject  which  is  brought  before  him-, 
but  until  that  subject  is  logically  dealt  with  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  until  the  points  it  offers  for  discussion  are  strictly  adhered  to 
by  those  who  discuss,  we  may  expect  little  or  nothing  definite 
from  these  debates.  Any  attempt  to  put  together  the  pieces  of 
the  cholera  puzzle  has  been  simplified  since  Dr.  Koch  issued  his 
sixth  Report,  dated  Calcutta,  February  2,  1884,  for  that  Report 
contains  the  assertion  that  he  has  set  the  puzzle  up.  That 
is  to  say,  Dr.  Koch  has  found  the  way  to  fit  the  pieces  ac¬ 
curately:  he  has  found  the  cause  of  cholera,  the  home  of 
cholera,  the  way  in  which  the  disease  can  be  transported,  and 
the  method  by  which  it  can  be  prevented.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Dr.  Koch  is  the  only  man  who  has  ventured  to  say 
as  much  as  this,  and  when  we  consider  what  manner  of  man  Dr. 
Koch  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  whole 
cholera  question  is  now  cut  in  two ;  that  Dr.  Koch's  solution 
of  the  puzzle  must  be  worth  accepting  as  right  or  rejecting  as 
wrong.  And  in  this  admission  lies  the  opportunity  for  getting 
at  the  truth.  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  reset  the  pieces 
of  the  puzzle,  it  is  all-important  to  decide  whether  those  pieces 
do  require  resetting ;  it  is  all-important  to  determine  whether 
Dr.  Koch  has  arranged  them  wrongly,  and,  if  he  has,  to  show 
where  he  is  at  fault.  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  decided  by 
any  Society  which  undertakes  to  discuss  the  cholera  question  ; 
and  a  decision  should  only  be  arrived  at  after  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  particular,  a  cautious  inquiry  into  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  every  assertion,  and  a  logical  analysis  of  every  con¬ 
clusion.  If,  after  this,  the  opinion  of  individual  members  of  the 
Society  be  taken,  something  definite  will  have  been  gaiued,  because 
a  majority  will  have  declared  for  or  against  Dr.  Koch,  and  such 
majority  will  represent  the  expression  of  opinion  of  that  Society. 
If  the  verdict  be  adverse,  the  next  step  taken  should  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reset  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  ;  a  fresh  effort  to  offer  the 
world  another  solution  representing  the  opinion  of  a  responsible 
body  of  scientific  men.  In  this  way  the  truth  will  probably 
be  reached,  and  possibly  at  no  very  distant  time.  Meanwhile 
all  members  of  the  medical  profession  will  gaiu  something  by 
way  of  instruction,  the  Government  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  action  or  a  fair  excuse  for  delay,  and  the  public  at  large  will 
feel  that  much  may  be  done  as  something  is  being  attempted. 
Maybe  different  scientific  bodies  will  arrive  at  different  conclu¬ 
sions,  for  the  science  of  medicine  has  no  mathematical  exactness; 
but  the  method  by  which  the  several  results  are  reached  should 
ba  intelligible  to  all  reasoning  minds,  and  by  comparing  them  a 
master  mind  may  discover  or  decide  the  truth.  If  Dr.  Koch’s 
solution  be  rejected,  the  reasons  “  why  ”  should  be  given  in  care¬ 
ful  detail.  Next  comes  the  attempt  to  reset  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle,  and  with  it  a  most  important  question  presents  itself  at 
once— “  Are  the  pieces  complete  or  are  any  of  them  missing  F 
Are  there  any  facts  in  connexion  with  cholera  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  acquainted,  but  with  which  we  are  not  P  ”  for  in  the 
answer  lies  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  finding  out  the 
truth  with  the  material  at  hand.  If  the  answer  is  “  The  pieces 
are  all  here,”  then  they  can  be  put  together ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  arranging  a  theory  which  is  justified  because  the  facts  to  which 
it  relates  are  complete  and  fit  it  exactly.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  answer  is,  “The  pieces  are  not  all  here,”  then  an  endeavour 


should  bo  made  to  find  such  as  are  missing,  and  perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  succeed  is  to  begin  by  adjusting  all  those  that  are  found  to- 
fit  each  other.  The  gaps  left  must  correspond  to  the  pieces  that 
are  wanting,  and  the  character  of  these  gaps  may  give  some  cluu 
to  the  whereabouts  of  what  is  required  to  fit  them.  We  have 
before  us  Sir  Guyer  Hunter's  Report  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in- 
Egypt,  and  we  also  have  an  argument  based  on  that  Report  by  Mr, 
Godfrey  Thrupp.  These  documents  show  the  method  by  which  a 
definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  why  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  local  origin  of  the  disease  was  expressed.  The  pieces 
of  the  puzzle,  the  facts  concerning  the  outbreak,  were  taken  one 
by  one  and  fitted  together.  The  several  segments  were  labelled 
—Cholera  in  Egypt  epidemic  in  June  1883;  cholera  in  Egypt 
endemic  before  that  period  ;  all  efforts  to  prove  importation  futile  -r 
gross  insanitary  condition  of  country  and  people;  impure  water 
supply,  and  peculiar  meteorological  conditions.  When  these  seg¬ 
ments  were  adjusted  they  were  offered  for  inspection.  The  epi¬ 
demic  of  cholera  was  pronounced  to  have  originated  in  Egypt, 
and  to  have  been  the  product  of  local  and  climatic  conditions. 
Upon  this  result  no  scientific  Society  has  yet  expressed  its  verdict,, 
though  Sir  Guyer  Hunter's  work  has  been  a  theme  for  frequent 
discussion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  outbreak  in  France,  the  same- 
with  Dr.  Koch’s  recent  discoveries  and  declarations,  the  same  with 
the  whole  cholera  question.  The  result  of  many  arguments  at 
many  meetings  has  been  that  cholera  is  and  is  not  due  to  a  bacillus,, 
is  and  is  not  contagious,  is  and  is  not  capable  of  transportation. 


THE  ALPS. 

THE  Alpine  season  is  now  at  its  height.  The  month  of  August 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable  for  a  tour  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  For  those  who  wish  to  stay  in  one  particular  place,  and  do 
not  care  to  move  about,  an  earlier  or  later  month,  according  to  the 
spot  which  they  choose,  is  preferable.  But  in  August  the  traveller 
finds  places  at  a  moderate  altitude  enjoyable ;  he  finds  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  best  condition  for  high  ascents  ;  he  is  surer  of  the- 
weather  than  he  is  in  July ;  the  days  are  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
of  distant  expeditions  ;  and  the  only  drawback  to  his  pleasure  is 
the  overcrowding  of  hotels,  and  the  difficulty  of  quietly  enjoying 
nature.  For  those  who  are  drawn  to  the  Alps  by  love  of  them,, 
and  who  can  time  their  holiday  as  they  please,  it  is  better,  unless- 
they  wish  to  be  much  on  the  glaciers,  to  go  either  early  in  the 
summer  or  early  in  the  autumn.  June  spent  in  the  Engadin, 
or  May  about  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  Oberiaud,  afford  aspects  of  Alpine  nature  which  are  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  fleeting.  In  the  Engadin,  especially^ 
the  early  summer  has  a  peculiar  charm.  The  traveller  in 
order  to  reach  his  destination  may  have  to  perform  part  of 
his  journey  in  sledges  ;  and  as  he  descends  into  the  high  plateau 
he  sees  the  lakes  still  in  part  frost-bound,  and  little  icebergs  float¬ 
ing  down  the  upper  streams  of  the  Inn.  But,  except  for  these 
reminders  of  winter,  he  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  spring. 
The  flowers  are  at  their  best ;  the  mountains,  though  not  yet  fit 
for  climbing,  are  seen  to  better  advantage  from  below  than  they 
are  later  ;  the  days  are  never  too  hot ;  and,  to  make  the  traveller's- 
enjoyment  complete,  he  is  not  surrounded  by  the  hurry  and  rush 
which  later  on  take  away  so  much  of  his  daily  pleasure.  He  can. 
also  (which  is  no  small  matter)  get  proper  attention  in  his  hotel, 
and  find  a  carriage  or  a  guide  when  he  wants  one.  In  the 
autumn,  again,  the  lakes  and  the  lower  valleys  have  also  the 
advantage  that  they  are  not  overrun  with  tourists,  .and,  so  far  as- 
weather  goes,  are  much  more  enjoyable  than  they  are  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  fortnight  at  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October  is  probably,  on  an  average,  the  finest 
fortnight  of  the  year  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  sojourn  at  that  time 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains. 

When  due  precautions  are  taken,  mountaineering  among  the 
High  Alps  is  attended  with  as  little  risk  as  any  other  sport — 
certainly  with  less  than,  for  example,  fox-hunting.  What  seem 
dangers  to  those  who  have  never  been  on  a  glacier  are,  in  truth, 
none  at  all.  It  is  only  through  gross  carelessness  that  any  danger 
from  crevasses  can  arise.  A  single  man  who  chooses  to  walk  over 
a  snow-covered  glacier  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  he  falls  in  and 
is  killed.  Two  men  together,  if  the  rope  which  ties  them  together 
be  of  sufficient  length,  may  do  so  without  much  risk;  though  in 
this  case  both  should  he  competent  mountaineers.  We  know  of  a 
case  in  which  a  traveller  who  had  had  plenty  of  Alpine  experience 
was  crossing  a  level  glacier  with  one  of  the  best  guides  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  snow  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  appeared  none  of 
the  signs  by  which  an  experienced  eye  can  detect  the  presence  of  a 
crevasse ;  or,  if  there  were  any,  the  guide  did  not  notice  them.  The 
snow  gave  way  and  he  fell  straight  through.  The  traveller  was  well 
in  the  rear  and  the  rope  was  fairly  taut ;  and  he  was  able,  though 
only  just  able,  to  help  his  guide  out.  But  three  persons  tied 
together,  keeping  at  a  proper  distance  from  one  another,  are  as 
safe  in  crossing  a  glacier  as  they  are  in  crossing  Regent  Street. 
Similarly  on  an  arete,  or  on  difficult  rocks,  the  rope  is  essential. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Alpine  climbing  there  used  to  he  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  It  was  urged  that  where  a  slip  on  the 
part  of  one  member  of  the  party  might  involve  the  death  of  the 
rest,  each  man  ought  to  shift  for  himself.  Experience  has  shown 
the  contrary.  A  man  is,  as  a  fact,  much  steadier  in  danger  if  he 
knows  that  the  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  are  at  stake. 
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Besides,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  rope,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  positions,  saves  the  man  who  slips.  On  the  long  and 
narrow  crest  of  the  Lyskamm,  some  years  ago,  one  member  of  a 
party  made  a  false  step  and  fell  over  on  to  the  Italian  side  of  the 
arete,  dragging  another  with  him  ;  but  was  saved  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  with  laudable  presence  of  mind, 
slid  over  on  to  the  Swiss  side ;  and  so  both  divisions  of  the 
party  were  able  to  scramble  up  again  and  go  on.  Cases  of 
this  kind  have  often  happened.  Again,  in  difficult  places,  where 
even  the  experienced  climber  needs  all  his  presence  of  mind,  the 
fall  and  death  of  one  is  sure  so  to  unnerve  the  others  that  their 
own  danger  is  increased  tenfold.  Fourthly,  if  in  dangerous  rock- 
climbing  one  of  the  party  slips  and  falls,  it  may  as  easily  be  the 
foremost  as  the  last  of  the  party,  and  in  his  fall  he  may  knock  over 
one  or  more  of  his  companions.  If  the  others  are  firmly  fixed, 
with  a  solid  piece  of  rock  to  hold  on  to,  there  is  no  danger  so 
long  as  all  are  roped  together.  And,  finally,  the  spirit  of  Alpine 
climbing  would  be  destroyed  if  people  did  not  take  the  risks  as 
well  as  the  pleasures  of  the  sport  jointly  and  in  comradeship. 

These  are  truisms  to  those  who  have  had  much  Alpine  ex¬ 
perience,  but  they  need  to  be  often  repeated  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  little.  It  is  needless  to  review  the  painful  list  of 
accidents  which  have  happened  through  the  neglect  of  simple 
precautions,  or  to  mention  the  valuable  lives  which  have  been 
thus  lost.  When  all  care  is  taken  a  certain,  though  a  very  small, 
amount  of  risk  still  remains.  One  element  of  danger  is  the 
weather.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  some  correspondence  of 
late  in  the  papers.  A  correspondent  writing  to  the  Standard  the 
ether  day  gave  an  account  of  his  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  which 
he  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  descent.  It  came  on  to  snow,  and  the  party  reached  the  lower 
hut,  after  great  trouble,  in  eight  hours.  Mr.  Dent,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Alpine  Club,  writes  in  reply  to  rebuke  the 
adventurous  climber,  and  to  say  that  in  the  then  doubtful  state  of 
the  weather  described  by  the  correspondent  he  ought  to  have 
turned  back.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
■on  the  subject,  and  one  must  have  been  of  the  party  on  the 
■shoulder  of  the  Matterhorn  to  have  an  opinion  at  all  on  the 
matter.  It  is,  as  every  mountaineer  knows,  one  of  the  most 
■difficult  points  to  decide  whether  he  should  or  should  not  give 
up  an  expedition  which  he  has  already  begun,  on  which  he 
lias  spent  money,  and  on  which  his  heart  is  set.  When  the 
weather  turns  out  thoroughly  bad  his  course  is  clear.  It  is 
foolish  then  to  attempt  any  ascent  at  all,  whether  there  be 
risk  in  it  or  not ;  it  is  doubly  so  if  there  be  any  risk.  But  half 
the  ascents  made  are  made  in  doubtful  weather.  In  these  doubtful 
■cases  every  climber  has  had  as  many  experiences  of  weather 
looking  bad  and  turning  out  good  as  he  has  of  weather  looking 
good  and  turning  out  bad.  In  such  instances  a  healthy  man, 
feeling  sure  of  his  own  nerve  and  power  of  endurance,  may 
venture  to  do  what  would  be  mo3t  imprudent  in  others.  Mr. 
Dent  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  guides  do  not  frankly 
tell  their  opinion  about  the  weather.  Our  own  experience  has 
been  exactly  the  contrary.  Among  the  well-known  and  re¬ 
spectable  guides  of  Switzerland  we  have  found  a  perfect  readiness 
to  say  all  they  know  about  the  weather,  and  rather  to  dissuade 
the  traveller  from  running  risks  on  this  account  than  to  lead 
him  on  or  to  suffer  him  to  go  on  into  danger.  We  could  quote 
repeated  instances  of  this  from  our  own  experience.  In  fact,  the 
guide  shares  the  danger  with  the  traveller ;  and,  if  the  traveller 
should  be  lost  and  the  guide  saved,  the  reputation  of  the  latter 
suffers  irretrievably.  Still,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dent  that  in 
doubtful  cases  all  reasonable  caution  should  be  used,  the  more  so  as, 
if  the  weather  turns  out  ill,  not  only  is  danger  incurred,  but  no 
-enjoyment  is  won  to  compensate  for  the  risk.  We  remember  a 
case  which  occurred  several  years  ago  of  a  party  leaving  Zermatt 
to  cross  the  Triftjoch.  In  fine  weather  this  pass  offers  no  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  by  the  time  that  the  top  of  the 
pass  was  reached  the  weather  became  exceedingly  bad.  The 
question  now  was  whether  to  go  on  or  to  go  back,  and  as  the  one 
course  seemed  to  offer  as  many  difficulties  as  the  other,  it  was 
decided  to  go  forwards.  The  descent  into  the  Einfischthal  is 
■exceedingly  steep,  and  is  made  over  rocks  ;  and  in  the  thick  mist 
and  blinding  snow  it  was  for  hours  impossible  to  find  a  point 
where  it  was  practicable  to  descend  from  the  rocks  on  to  the 
glacier  beneath.  The  party  climbed  up  and  down,  frost-bitten, 
exhausted,  and  with  their  provisions  gone,  until  to  go  on  and  to 
return  seemed  equally  impossible.  They  were  only  saved  by  the 
intrepidity  of  a  youth  who  accompanied  the  party  as  porter,  and 
who,  when  the  chief  guide  was  helpless,  led  them  down  by  a  steep 
couloir  which  the  severe  cold  had  frozen  hard  enough  for  steps 
to  be  cut  into  it,  The  youth  was  Johann  Petrus,  who,  before  his 
•early  and  lamented  death,  grew  to  be  one  of  the  best  Swiss  guides, 
and  whose  high  qualities  shone  through  his  humble  circumstances. 

Thedangersarisingfrom  the  weather,  and  those  again  which  come 
from  falling  stones  and  avalanches,  cannot  be  altogether  got  rid  of. 
Mountaineering  still  goes  on,  and  is  certainly,  now  that  it  is  fully 
understood,  a  much  safer  recreation  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  novelty,  it  is  true,  which  once  led  so  many  people  into  it  has 
now  worn  off.  The  climber  of  the  Matterhorn  is  no  longer  a 
remarkable  person.  Mountaineering  will  hold  its  ground  for  those 
who  are  vigorous,  adventurous,  and  curious  of  new  sensations. 
But  it  is  practised  now  under  certain  drawbacks.  The  centres  of 
mountaineering  have  now  in  many  cases  become  the  centres  of 
fashion.  A  man  used  to  be  able  to  travel  with  nothing  but  a 
knapsack,  and  he  found  his  fellow-travellers  no  better  provided 


for.  He  has  now  to  go  far  from  the  beaten  track  before  he 
can  discover  the  same  pleasures  of  a  simple  life  which  the  Alps 
offered  him  twenty  years  ago.  A  good  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
High  Ajps  lay  in  the  village  life  which  the  traveller  mixed  with 
in  his  friendly  relations  with  the  landlord,  with  the  priest  and 
doctor,  with  his  guides  and  drivers,  and  with  the  company  which 
gathered  together  ol  an  evening  at  the  village  inn.  Places  of  this 
sort,  where  a  man  can  shake  off’  for  a  time  all  memories  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  city,  are  to  be  found  now  in  the  Alps  as  much  as 
ever.  But  they  lie  now  a  good  deal  out  of  the  beat  of  those  who 
want  to  “  do  ”  the  high  peaks.  The  charm  of  the  High  Alps  re¬ 
mains  in  itself  (saving  that  the  element  of  the  unattempted  and 
unknown  is  gone)  just  what  it  always  was;  but  the  pleasures  of 
a  quiet  retreat  can  now  be  found  in  them  only  out  of  the  season. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES  AT  HULL,  BEVERLEY, 
AND  BURLINGTON. 

LAST  year,  when  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Archi¬ 
tectural  Society  at  Worksop,  we  commended  that  body  for 
overstepping  its  boundaries,  and  counselled  a  repetition  of  what 
had  proved  so  successful.  The  hint  we  gave  of  a  combination 
with  the  Yorkshire  Society  at  Hull  or  Beverley,  as  one  likely  to 
open  up  archaeological  fields  of  great  interest,  fell  on  receptive 
soil,  and  we  have  now  to  record  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan  we  then 
suggested. 

The  meeting  was  intended  to  be  a  combined  one,  including 
members  of  both  the  Lincoln  and  York  Societies.  But,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  the  Yorkshire  archaeologists,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  held  aloof  from  their  brethren,  and  were  chiefly 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  place  of  meeting  was  Hull, 
more  properly  “  the  King’s  Town  upon  Hull,”  the  river  having 
usurped  the  name  of  the  town  which  at  the  command  of  Edward  I., 
whose  prescient  eye  discerned  the  advantages  of  the  site  and  the 
capabilities  of  its  then  almost  undiscovered  haven — the  “  Wyke  ” 
of  the  North  Sea  mariners — rose  on  its  oozy  banks  as  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  flats  of  Ilolderness  to  the  broad  estuary  of 
the  Humber.  The  place,  though  well  chosen  as  a  centre  of  ope¬ 
rations,  did  not  detain  the  Societies  long.  Beyond  the  statue  on 
the  steps  of  the  Town  Hall,  which  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  he  never 
passes  without  taking  off  his  hat  “  to  the  greatest  of  England's 
later  kings,”  and  the  transepts  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Trinity  Church, 
originally  only  a  chapel  of  the  old  parish  of  Hessle,  as  its  sister 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  is  a  chapel  of  South  Ferriby,  there  is  little 
in  Hull  itself  to  recall  its  founder.  Its  castle  has  disappeared, 
its  walls  are  gone,  the  historic  gates,  which  saw  the  first  irrepar¬ 
able  act  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament, 
have  long  since  been  peacefully  thrown  down,  and  its  dark  and 
narrow  thoroughfares  exhibit  little  of  beauty  or  of  interest.  The 
churches,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  the  old  Grammar 
School,  bearing  the  date  1583  on  its  richly-toned  brick  front,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  of  archaeological  interest  the  town  cau 
boast  of.  Trinity  Church  is  a  very  noble  cruciform  structure, 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  longest,  as  it  certainly  is 
one  of  the  largest,  purely  parochial  churches  in  England.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  slightness  in  its  construction,  and  the  exaggerated  size 
of  its  windows,  which  destroy  all  air  of  mystery  in  its  interior, 
it  is  without  question  one  of  the  stateliest.  The  arcades,  both  of 
nave  and  chancel,  are  singularly  lofty  and  well  proportioned. 
Too  lofty  indeed  for  the  due  development  of  the  clerestory,  which 
is  squeezed  up  into  a  narrow  strip,  allowing  space  for  none  but 
dwarfed  windows.  The  garishness  of  the  painted  glass  which, 
fills  the  great  east  window  and  some  others  contrasts  painfully  with 
that  in  the  smaller  and  less  striking,  but  far  more  practically 
convenient,  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  restoration  of  which  was 
one  of  the  last,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  best,  works  of  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  painted  windows  there  are  all  by 
Messrs  Clayton  &  Bell,  the  subjects  following  a  definite  scheme, 
the  result  of  much  careful  thought.  We  have  seldom  seen  better 
examples  of  modern  glass. 

The  first  day  a  carriage  excursion  was  made  to  the  churches  of 
Ilolderness.  Preston,  with  its  noble  tower  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  Trinity  Church,  displayed  a  painful  example  of  a  scarified 
interior,  the  rude  cobble-stones  of  the  walls  appearing  in  all  their 
native  nakedness.  The  church  contains  some  delicate  fragments 
of  an  alabaster  retable  once  decorating  an  altar,  discovered  under 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  now  most  carefully  preserved.  Among 
the  subjects  represented  are  the  Resurrection,  twice  repeated; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  where  the  figures  are  of  wonderful 
dignity  and  the  drapery  most  graceful ;  the  Ascension;  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  others 
less  intelligible.  This  beautiful  relic  tells  us  what  priceless 
treasures  of  ecclesiastical  art  were  lost  to  us  in  the  fierce  storm  of 
the  Reformation.  The  noble  minster-like  church  of  Hedon,  with 
its  Early  English  choir  and  transepts  of  the  Beverley  type,  its 
stately  Decorated  nave  passing  into  Perpendicular  at  the  west 
end,  its  sumptuous  west  front  and  grand  pinnacled  tower — was 
next  visited.  The  excellence  of  the  late  Mr.  Street’s  partial  resto¬ 
ration  made  the  poverty  of  that  which  has  succeeded  the  more 
conspicuous.  None  but  the  most  skilful  and  best-instructed  hands 
should  dare  to  touch  such  a  glorious  fabric. 

If  Hedon  is  “  the  King  of  Ilolderness,”  Patrington,  with  its 
lofty  slender  spire  springing  from  an  octagonal  lantern  set  round 
with  a  crown  of  pinnacles,  well  deserves  the  popular  title  of  “  the 
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Queen  ”  of  the  district.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  double 
aisles  to  the  transepts — an  almost  unique  phenomenon  in  parish 
churches  and  rare  in  minsters.  It  is  all  of  one  date  and  of  one 
style,  the  Later  Decorated — dun  seul  jet — and  is  consequently 
lacking  in  interest.  The  whole  of  the  aisles  have  stone  springers 
in  the  walls,  showing  that  groining  was  intended ;  but  it  has 
only  been  executed  in  the  eastern,  or  Lady’s  aisle  of  the  south 
transept.  From  the  centre  bay  of  this  aisle  a  delicious  little  apsidal 
Lady  chapel  projects,  from  the  vault-rib  of  which  depends  a  most 
curious  stone  lantern,  carved  on  three  faces,  and  open  on  the 
fourth  to  cast  a  light  on  the  altar.  This  remarkable  church,  one  of 
the  very  best  examples  of  the  best  period  of  English  architecture, 
has  been  suffered,  by  sheer  neglect,  to  sink  into  a  pitiable  state  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.  The  interior  is  encumbered  with  huge 
horse-boxes,  lined  with  mangy  baize  ;  and  the  west  window,  the 
exquisite  flowing  tracer}'  of  which  is  only  kept  in  its  place  by 
bits  of  broken  brick,  is  blocked  by  a  huge  gallery.  The  new 
incumbent  has  a  heavy  task  before  him  to  redress  the  neglects  of 
his  predecessor,  and  to  invest  this  lovely  building  with  the  beauty, 
and  even  the  decency,  which  has  been  so  long  absent  from  it. 
The  blank  panelling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  east  window  offers  a 
noble  field  to  such  a  master  of  his  art  as  Mr.  Bodley  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  reredos  of  niche-work  and  “  busy  entail.”  The  pair  of 
chancel  arches,  one  to  the  eastward  of  the  other,  enclosing  a  space 
for  the  rood-loft,  lighted  by  small  windows  near  the  roof,  exhibits 
a  very  unusual,  if  not  a  unique,  arrangement. 

The  other  Ilolderness  churches  visited  were  those  of  Ottringham 
and  Iveyingham,  both  with  spires,  and  both  in  a  most  miserable 
and  neglected  condition.  At  Ottringham  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
has  been  so  much  lowered  that  the  apex  of  the  chancel  arch  appears 
above  it  on  the  outside.  Within  it  is  a  whitewashed  wilderness  of 
huge  deal  pews.  Even  the  fine  octagonal  font  has  been  white¬ 
washed,  the  carving  being  sweetly  picked  out  in  yellow  wash. 
The  church  contains  a  remarkable  feature  in  a  stone  Gospel  desk 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Keyingham,  where  the 
western  galleries  form  a  wonderful  structure,  rising  tier  above 
tier  almost  to  the  roof,  is,  we  were  told,  about  to  be  subjected  to 
a  much-needed  renovation.  We  trust  the  richly-toned  red-brick 
clerestory  will  not  be  cased  with  stone.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical 
brickwork  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  Hull  and  Ilolderness. 

In  the  little  Transitional  church  of  Halsham,  where  a  fragment 
of  a  Norman  window  and  of  a  carved  corbel  table  told  of  a  still 
earlier  aisleless  church  of  considerable  richness,  the  dedication  of 
the  north  chapel  to  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  a  stone  chair  close 
to  the  chancel  door,  indicated  the  former  existence  of  a  right  of 
sanctuary.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any 
documentary  evidence  pointing  to  this  fact. 

The  second  day’s  excursion  was  by  railway  to  Beverley,  Bridling¬ 
ton,  and  Burton  Agnes.  Beverley  Minster,  seen  after  many  years, 
still  held  its  place  in  our  esteem  as  one  of  the  very  loveliest  of  English 
churches,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  gracefulness 
of  the  proportions,  the  dignity  of  the  outline,  or  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  ornamentation,  is  most  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is 
not  a  large  church.  It  is  considerably  shorter  than  either 
Chichester,  or  Wells,  or  Lichfield,  while  its  vault  is  some  feet 
lower  than  that  of  Salisbury,  or  Durham,  or  Norwich,  and  nearly 
twenty  feet  lower  than  that  of  York.  And  yet  somehow  so  perfect 
was  the  designer's  mastery  of  proportions,  that  it  looks  larger  than 
them  all.  As  has  been  well  said,  the  builders  of  York  built  a 
great  thing  and  managed  to  make  it  look  far  smaller  than  it  is,  while 
the  builders  of  Beverley  built  a  small  thing  and  managed  to  make 
it  look  far  bigger  than  it  is.  We  do  not  know  a  church  more  full 
of  inspiration.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  more  successfully  studied  by  our  modern  designers. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Beverley  Minster, 
shared  by  Westminster  Abbey  alone  of  our  great  cruciform 
churches  of  the  more  dignified  type,  is  the  want  of  a  central  tower. 
That  this  has  always  been  the  case  with  the  present  structure  is 
certain,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  central  tower  was  ever 
contemplated  by  its  architects.  The  low  stump  which  now  exists, 
rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is  a  mere  brick 
shell,  cased  with  stone,  built  in  the  last  century  to  sustain  the 
preposterous  ogee  leaden  cupola  with  which  Lord  Burlington  and 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor  encumbered  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the 
Minster  in  the  strange  belief  that  they  were  adding  to  its  beauty. 
But  though  the  existing  church  never  had  a  central  tower,  it  is  a 
fact  not  generally  known  that  one  was  built  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  fall  of  which,  very  soon  after  its 
completion,  very  probably  led  to  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the 
Minster.  The  story  of  this  catastrophe,  as  told  by  the  compiler  of 
the  Third  Appendix  to  Ivetell’s  “  Collection  of  the  Miracles  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley,”  printed  by  Canon  Raine  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Historians,  of  the  Church  of  York,  in  the  Rolls  Series,  is  a  very 
curious  one,  which,  though  several  years  before  the  public,  seems 
somehow  to  have  hitherto  escaped  observation.  It  was  evidently 
quite  new  to  all  who  heard  it  told  the  other  day  at  Beverley. 
Unfortunately  the  narrative  is  not  dated,  but  internal  evidence 
shows  that  it  must  be  placed  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  inter¬ 
dict  in  1213,  during  the  struggle  between  John  and  the  Barons. 
Though  we  are  not  distinctly  told  so,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Canons  had  taken  down  the  Norman  tower  erected  by  Archbishop 
Kinsy,  c.  1050,  desirous  of  supplying  its  place  by  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  structure.  They  had  all  but  completed  a  tower 
described  by  the  chronicler  as  one  “of  immense  height  and 
of  admirable  beauty,”  “  displaying  the  utmost  excellence  and 
subtlety  of  the  builder’s  art.”  It  was  only  waiting  for  its 


spire.  But,  “  regarding  beauty  rather  than  strength,”  they  made 
the  “four  cardinal  pillars”  too  weak  for  the  weight  they  had  to 
sustain,  and,  “  with  more  ingenuity  than  solidity,”  inserted  them 
into  the  old  Norman  walls,  “  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  sew  a 
new  patch  into  a  worn-out  garment.”  The  defects  of  their 
work  were  not  slow  in  showing  themselves.  Cracks  began  to 
appear  in  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  running  through  their  whole 
length.  Unwarned  by  the  fissures,  which  gaped  wider  and . 
wider  the  higher  the  structure  grew,  the  builders  continued  their 
perilous  work.  At  last  the  danger  became  so  threatening  that 
everybody,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  was  afraid  to  enter  the  Minster. 
The  only  persons  who  ventured  in  were  the  priests  and  deacons, 
“  sacerdotes  et  levitse,”  on  whom  rested  the  duty  of  the  daily 
and  nightly  offices,  confident  that  “  He  whom  they  were  serving 
with  a  pure  mind  would  not  permit  them  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
sudden  death.”  At  last,  towards  the  beginning  of  October,  one  of 
the  priests  being  unable  to  get  to  sleep,  and  weary  of  tossing  about 
on  liis  pallet,  roused  the  sacristans,  and  got  them  to  ring  the  bells 
for  service  a  full  hour  before  the  proper  time.  While  they  were 
chanting  the  Psalms,  a  fall  of  stone  from  the  tower  was  heard.  In 
terror  for  their  lives,  the  scared  clergy  left  their  stalls,  and  continued 
the  service  standing  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  A  second  and 
louder  crash  followed.  Not  daring  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
choir,  they  rushed  beneath  the  falling  tower,  and  “  descending 
into  the  nave  ” — from  which  we  may  gather  that  the  Norman 
choir  was  raised  upon  a  crypt,  as  at  York  and  Gloucester,  and 
elsewhere — finished  the  office  by  the  side  of  the  font.  We  may 
be  sure  that  they  were  not  long  over  it,  and  that  there  was  no 
lingering  in  the  church.  Scarcely  had  they  got  to  their  houses, 
“  ad  domos  suas  ”  (being  secular  canons  they  had  not  a  common 
dormitory),  when  the  whole  tower  came  crashing  down,  dragging 
with  it  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  fabric.  The  mention  of  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  nave  having  been  turned  into  a  temporary 
choir,  and  the  altar  set  up  over  the  saint’s  tomb,  is  an  indication 
that  the  eastern  limb  was  the  part  which  suffered  most,  and  gives 
us  an  approximate  date  for  the  creation  of  the  present  exquisite 
Early  English  choir.  The  preservation  of  the  brotherhood  from 
injury  being  attributed  to  the  intercessions  and  merits  of  their 
patron  saint,  this  curious  story  found  a  place  among  the  miracles 
of  St.  John.  The  confidence  in  his  protection  seems,  however,, 
not  to  have  been  strong  enough  for  the  canons  to  venture  on  the 
re-erection  of  the  fallen  structure,  and  Beverley  Minster  has  re¬ 
mained  destitute  of  a  central  tower  to  the  present  day.  One  old 
engraving  depicts  a  light  octagonal  lantern  over  the  crossing.  But 
its  incorrectness  in  other  respects  throws  doubt  on  the  authority 
of  -this  view.  It  cannot,  however,  be  questioned  that  such  an 
addition,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  the  erection  of  a  light  fl'eclie, 
would  supply  a  very  evident  defect  in  an  otherwise  almost  fault¬ 
less  design. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  intended  to  re-erect  Snetzler’s 
organ  in  its  old  position  on  the  chancel  screen.  People  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  not  only  on  musical  but  also  on  msthetical 
grounds  this  is  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  raid  upon  centrally- 
placed  organs  has  been  a  huge  blunder.  Our  great  churches  were 
never  intended  to  be  seen  from  end  to  end  like  long  tunnels.  A 
properly-designed  organ  case,  surmounted  with  the  Holy  Rood,  as- 
Canon  F.  H.  Sutton  has  shown  us,  is  capable  of  being  made  a 
most  beautiful  thing,  interrupting  the  monotony  of  the  long  vista,, 
and  creating  the  mystery  of  things  half  seen  beyond.  Such  a 
soaring  fabric  would  be  specially  valuable  at  Beverley  to  break 
the  long  horizontal  line  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  screen,  the  flat  lines 
of  which  as  seen  from  the  east  contrast  painfully  with  the  lofty 
tabernacles  of  the  stalls  admirably  restored  by  the  local  wood- 
carver,  Mr.  Elwell. 

It  was  good  news  also  that  the  long  vacant  niches  and  panels 
of  the  elaborate  reredos,  one  of  the  earliest  restorations  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  are  to  be  filled,  the  twelve  central  panels  with 
Mosaic  figures  of  the  Apostles  on  gold  grounds,  and  the  flanking 
niches  with  statues  of  Old  and  New  Testament  saints,  the  smaller 
panels  above  being  devoted  to  corresponding  historical  subjects  in 
relief.  The  English  mind  is  slowly  awaking  to  the  truth  that 
vacant  niches  in  a  church  are  as  meaningless  decorations  as  empty 
picture-frames  on  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room.  So  glorious  a  shrine 
as  Beverley  Minster  demands  the  utmost  resources  of  sacred  art  in 
its  noblest  and  truest  forms. 

St.  Mary’s,  though  outshone  by  its  more  lovely  sister,  is  a  church 
of  a  very  high  order,  full  of  peculiarities  in  design  and  ornament. 
The  finest  features  within  are  the  tall  stately  tower  arches.  The 
arcades  also  are  fine,  and  well  proportioned  throughout,  but  the 
clerestory,  though  lofty,  is  bald  and  unimpressive,  the  large 
windows  being  mere  apertures  in  an  unbroken  wall,  carried  down 
with  blank  lights  to  the  string  above  the  arcade,  forming  a  wall 
passage  as  at  York.  The  fiat  ceilings,  though  curious,  especially 
that  of  the  chancel  with  its  series  of  forty  painted  portraitures  of 
kings,  from  Logrim  and  Brut  down  to  Edward  IV.,  are  painfully 
crushing.  One  now  looks  in  vain  for  the  effective  though  coarse' 
screens  which  once  enclosed  the  chancel, and  the  lofty  canopied  pews,, 
with  an  inscription  asking  prayers  for  “  the  saullys  of  the  men, 
wyrneu  &  cheldryn,  wlios  bodys  was  slayn  at  the  faulyng”  of  the 
central  tower,  April  29,  1513,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  nave.  These  and  other  pieces  of  ancient  furniture  have 
been  mercilessly  swept  away,  leaving  the  vast  interior  comfortless 
and  bare.  Happily  this  characteristic  woodwork  has  not  gone  as 
usual  to  feed  the  vestry  fire,  but  still  remains  piled  up  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners  ready  for  the  restoration  which  we  were  glad  to 
hear  is  at  hand.  Besides  their  architectural  interest,  such  things 
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liave  an  historical  value  which  demands  their  most  careful  pre¬ 
servation.  The  “  merchant’s  pillar,”  those  of  the  “  gud  wyft'ys,” 
and  of  the  “  maynstrels,”  with  their  ill-spelt  legends,  and  the  last- 
named  with  its  quaint  lifelike  effigies  of  the  donors,  tell  of  a 
contribution  in  kind  to  the  rebuilding,  which  has  been  copied  at 
Bradford-on-Avon,  and  might  well  be  more  extensively  imitated. 
The  effect  of  the  interpenetrating  mouldings  of  the  groining  of 
the  north  aisle  is  so  disagreeable  as  to  make  it  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  that  a  system  so  destructive  of  simplicity  and  archi¬ 
tectural  consistency  failed  to  take  root  in  our  country.  England 
made  a  short  trial  of  it,  disliked  it,  and  laid  it  aside  at  once  and 
for  ever. 

At  Bridlington  Quay  the  blue  sea,  plashing  waves,  and  cool 
breezes  presented  counter  attractions  which  the  hot  and  dusty 
archaeologists  found  it  not  quite  easy  to  withstand.  But  though 
a  mileof  suburban  road  had  to  be  traversed  in  the  midday  sun  to 
reach  the  Priory,  few,  if  any,  turned  traitors.  And  well  the 
church  rewarded  their  fidelity.  Though  only  a  fragment,  it  is  a 
magnificent  fragment.  The  nave  and  west  front  of  what  must  have 
been  a  church  of  great  dignity  and  beauty.  Not  one  of  our  first- 
class  minsters,  or  very  high  in  the  second  class,  but  to  bo  com¬ 
pared  in  character  and  dimensions  with  Hereford  and  Chester, 
and,  with  its  central  and  two  western  towers,  probably  the  archi¬ 
tectural  superior  of  both.  Its  length  may  be  put  at  about  360  feet, 
and  its  breadth  at  70  feet.  Bridlington  was  a  house  of  the  Austin 
or  Black  Canons,  founded  by  Walter,  son  of  William  the  Norman’s 
follower-in-arms,  the  Flemish  adventurer,  Gilbert  of  Ghent,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  illustrated  by  several  names  famous  in 
literature.  To  say  nothing  of  “  Eobert  the  Scribe  ”  and  “  Gregory 
the  Precentor,”  whose  voluminous  commentaries  on  the  Fathers 
and  on  Holy  Scripture  had  great  fame  in  the  middle  ages, 
William  of  Newbury,  the  chronicler,  was  educated  here,  and 
Peter  of  Langtoft  was  a  canon  of  the  house,  as  was  Gregory 
Ripley,  the  once  celebrated  poet  aud  chemist  of  the  reign  of 
Ilenry  VII.  It  also  produced  a  popularly  canonized  saint,  John 
of  Bridlington,  who  ruled  over  the  house  for  seventeen  years,  and 
died  with  a  high  reputation  for  humility  aud  all  Christian  virtues 
in  1379.  His  wonder-working  remains  were  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Priory,  and  the  shrine,  which,  like  the  Confessor’s 
at  Westminster  and  St.  Cuthbert’s  at  Durham,  stood  behind  the 
high  altar  “  in  a  fair  chapel  on  high,  having  on  either  side  a 
stair  of  stone  for  to  go  and  come  by,”  was  the  object  of  numerous 
pilgrimages.  The  last  Prior,  William  Wolde,  having  vainly  tried 
to  propitiate  the  merciless  and  rapacious  Cromwell  by  a  “  poor 
token,”  in  other  words  a  bribe,  sent  with  an  humble  letter  by 
the  hands  of  his  brother  to  the  all-powerful  Minister,  joined 
the  rising  known  as  “  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,”  and  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1537  in  company  with  the  Abbots  of 
Jervaux,  Rievaulx,  and  Fountains,  and  others  of  less  degree. 
The  subsequent  story  of  the  Priory  is  the  common  one.  The 
conventual  portion,  including  the  choir  and  transepts,  was  de¬ 
molished  by  Cromwell's  Commissioner,  Richard  Bellasys,  the 
central  tower,  reported  as  being  “  high  and  dangerously  in 
decay,”  expediting  his  destructive  work  by  falling  down  and 
crushing  the  transept,  while  the  “nether  part” — i.e.  the  nave — 
over  which  the  parishioners  had  proprietary  rights,  was  allowed 
to  stand.  We  see  from  the  Commissioner's  survey  that  the 
eastern  limb  was  of  equal  length  with  the  nave,  of  the  Early 
English  style,  with  eleven  lancets  in  the  seven  bays  of  the  aisles, 
and  a  stately  east  end  similar  to  those  of  Whitby  and  Rievaulx, 
lighted  with  two  pairs  of  triple  lancets.  It  wras  not  vaulted  in 
stone,  but  “well  covered  with  wainscot” — i.e.  a  flat  panelled 
ceiling.  The  stalls  had  been  “  newly  made  after  a  right  goodly 
fashion,”  and  the  reredos,  standing  free,  one  or  two  bays  from 
the  east  end,  was  evidently  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
St.  Albans  and  Winchester,  with  carvings  of  the  Assumption 
and  of  the  Apostles,  “  with  divers  other  great  images,  excellent, 
well  wrought,  and  as  well  gilted.”  Behind  stood  St.  John’s  shrine, 
and  against  the  eastern  wall  were  five  chapels  with  as  many  altars 
and  “  small  tables  of  alabaster  and  images,”  similar  to  that 
already  mentioned  at  Preston.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent 
fabric,  with  its  sumptuous  adornments,  as  well  as  the  conventual 
buildings,  fell  a  prey  to  the  destructive  industry  of  Mr.  Bellasys, 
thus  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  arch-instigator: — 

As  for  Byrdington  I  haue  doyn  nothing  there  as  yet,  hut  sparethe  itt  to 
March  nexte  by  cause  the  days  now  are  so  short,  and  from  such  tvme  as  I 
bogyn  I  trust  shortly  to  dysp  .tche  itt  after  such  fashion  that  when  all  is 
fynished  I  trust  your  lordshipp  shall  think  that  I  haue  bene  no  evyll 
howsbound  in  all  such  things  as  your  Lordshipp  hath  appoynted  me  to 
doo.  And  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  ever  preserve  your  Lordshipp  in  honor. 

At  York  this  14th  day  of  November  [1538]  by  your  most  bounden 
headman  Kiciiard  Bkllycys. 

The  stately  nave  of  ten  bays,  retained  as  the  parish  church,  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  Geometrical  Decorated,  with  pier  arches, 
triforium,  and  clerestory  range  of  the  true  minster  type.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  the  fifth  bay  is  narrower  than  the  others, 
but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  mar  the  uniformity  of  the 
range.  Although  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  church 
of  one  date,  a  little  observation  shows  variations  of  style,  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  was  carried  on  slowly  and  gradually  from  the  east 
westwards.  The  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  Early  English,  lighted, 
as  the  choir  once  was,  with  coupled  lancets.  The  western  windows 
of  the  clerestory  range  on  the  south  side  are  like  the  west  front, 
good  Early  Perpendicular,  of  great  dignity.  The  tracery  of  the 
decorated  clerestory  windows  is  the  same  throughout  on  both 
sides,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  northern  triforium,  as  at  Selby, 


differs  entirely  from  that  to  the  south.  On  the  north  side  the 
elevation  shows  the  triple  division  with  which  we  are  familiar — 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe’s  groundstory,  blindstory,  and  clerestory — the 
blindstory  or  triforium  exhibiting  the  usual  window-like  opening 
of  four  shatted  lights,  with  bar  tracery  and  large  open  trefoils  and 
quatrefoils  in  the  head.  The  elevation  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
One  part  goes  approximately  to  the  clerestory,  one  to  the  triforium, 
and  two  to  the  main  arcade.  The  triforium  suffers  much  in  effect 
from  the  loss  of  the  aisle  groining  below.  On  the  south  side  there 
is,  as  in  the  nave  of  York,  no  proper  triforium,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  gallery  reduplicating  the  mullions  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  are  brought  down  nearly  to  the  string  course  of 
the  nave  arcade.  The  effect  is  rich,  but  nothing  can  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  triforium  range  as  a  distinct  feature.  The 
west  front  of  Bridlington,  which  a  few  years  since  showed  little 
more  than  the  shattered  remnants  of  former  magnificence,  has 
been  restored  with  unsparing  liberality,  and  has  now  recovered 
its  place  as  one  of  the  stateliest  western  facades  of  our  minsters. 
What  its  condition  was  may  be  seen  in  the  plate  in  the  last 
edition  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon ;  its  towers  truncated,  its  vast 
west  window  half  blocked  up,  its  elaborate  niches  dropping  to 
pieces,  the  whole  little  better  than  a  ruin.  Now  both  the  towers 
(which,  as  at  Llandaff  and  Lynn,  and  formerly  at  Canterbury,  are 
of  totally  dissimilar  design)  have  been  rebuilt.  That  to  the  north, 
the  earlier  in  style,  is  to  be  crowned  eventually  with  a  lofty 
stone  spire.  The  southern  one  is  of  Perpendicular  design,  with  lofty 
and  elaborate  pinnacles,  in  which  a  little  more  simplicity  might 
be  desirable.  The  ogee  canopied  western  portal  is  one  of  singular 
grandeur. 

Mr.  Bellasys  did  his  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  that, 
beyond  the  springers  of  the  groining  of  the  vaulted  substructure  of 
the  Prior’s  house,  annexed  to  the  western  part  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  corbels  of  the  cloister  roof,  no  fragment  of  the  conventual 
buildings  remains.  We  learn  from  the  “  Survey  ”  that  the 
chapter-house  was  of  ten  sides,  and  had  a  lead  roof,  “  spire 
fashion,”  and  that  the  refectory  and  dormitory  were  in  their 
normal  places.  We  ought  to  have  excepted  from  the  tale  of  total 
destruction  the  vaulted  gatehouse,  known  as  the  “  Bailgate  ” — 
porta  Ballii — erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  per¬ 
mission  was  given  to  the  prior  and  convent  to  protect  their 
house  from  the  ravages  of  pirates  with  walls  and  gates  of  stone. 
This  was  spared  as  being  the  seat  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of 
the  prior,  which  passed  with  the  manor  by  purchase  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town,  and  became  the  “  Town  Hall.” 

Burton  Agnes  was  visited  on  the  return  to  Hull.  The  red¬ 
brick  mansion  of  the  Boyntons,  erected  quite  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  subsequently  altered  by  Inigo  Jones, 
with  its  long  fronts  broken  by  huge  semicircular  bow  windows 
and  square  projecting  turrets,  and  its  porch  displaying  the  various 
orders  of  architecture  tier  above  tier,  stands  deliciously  on  a  broad 
expanse  of  smooth-shaven  turf,  with  glades  of  trees  and  shrubs 
losing  themselves  in  the  distance.  The  interior  contains  much  good 
panelling,  and  some  richly-carved  screens  and  mantelpieces ;  but 
the  elaborately  decorated  plaster  ceiling  of  the  long  gallery,  once 
the  glory  of  the  house,  after  a  long  period  of  decay,  has  been 
stiipped  to  the  bare  rafters,  to  obviate  some  serious  catastrophe. 
Such  a  loss  is  irreparable,  and  reflects  great  discredit  on  those  to 
whose  neglect  it  is  due.  The  church,  of  which  the  late  Arch¬ 
deacon,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  was  at  one  time  the  rector,  and 
from  which  he  passed  into  the  Romish  communion,  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  uninteresting  building.  There  are  some  curious  monuments 
of  the  Griffiths  in  the  north  chapel.  One,  representing  three 
huge  black  marble  coffins  in  a  curtained  recess,  with  the  front  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  with  grinning  skulls  and  naked  bones,  carved  with 
horrible  fidelity,  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly  examples  of  perverted 
taste  we  have  ever  seen. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  some  stable  offices  of  the 
most  unattractive  appearance  at  the  back  of  the  house  were  found 
to  contain  behind  their  shabby  brick  walls  a  fine  vaulted  under¬ 
croft  of  Transition  date,  supported  on  low  piers.  This  was 
evidently  the  groundstory  of  a  small  castle  or  peel  tower,  dating 
from  the  horrible  period  of  anarchy  in  Stephen’s  time,  when  “  the 
land  was  full  of  castle  works,  and  as  they  were  made  they  filled 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men,  and  men  said  openly  that  Christ 
and  his  saints  slept.” 


ST.  APOLLINARIS. 

WE  should  scarcely  be  wrong  in  saying  that  no  saint’s  name 
has  appeared  in  print  so  often  during  the  last  few  years  as 
that  of  Apollinaris,  and  yet  little  is  known  about  him  by  the 
public  at  large.  That  Apollinaris  “  is  delicious  when  mixed  with 
a  little  whiskey,”  and  information  of  a  kindred  character,  has  been 
made  known  throughout  the  world ;  but  comparatively  few  people 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  such  a  personage  ever 
existed.  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  “  some  vestige  of  real  life  ”  is 
often  the  “  root  of  a  mythic  sanctity,”  and  we  believe  it  might 
puzzle  many  a  child  in  the  sixth  standard  to  say  whether  the 
deeds  of  Apollinaris  or  certain  effervescing  waters  were  the 
root  of  the  mythic  sanctity  of  that  Saint,  whose  feast  was 
celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  last  week.  It  would 
be  possible  to  pass  many  competitive  examinations  without  know¬ 
ing  anything  further  about  St.  Apollinaris  than  that  “  no  bottle  is 
genuine,  unless  &c.  ” ;  and  even  some  learned  divines  might  be 
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excused  for  supposing  him  to  have  heeu  a  late  and  obscure 
mediaeval  Saint.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St. 
Peter  the  Apostle,  and  to  have  travelled  with  him  from  Antioch  to 
Rome.  St.  Peter  sent  him  “  to  preach  the  Gospel,”  as  the  Bre¬ 
viary  tells  ns,  at  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  made  him  Bishop  of 
that  city.  Here  Apollinaris  became  distinguished  for  the  number 
of  converts  which  he  made  to  the  Christian  religion.  All  these 
conversions  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  idolatrous  priests,  who 
caught  the  evangelist  “  and  gave  him  a  sharp  flogging  ” — we  quote 
from  Lord  Bute’s  translation  of  his  office.  Modern  bishops  have 
frequently  been  old  schoolmasters  ;  but  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  the  bishop  generally  seems  to  have  been  the  floggee. 
The  chastisement  administered  to  Apollinaris  did  not  moderate  his 
zeal.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  him  to  fly 
at  higher  game.  Nobody  cares  much  when  proselytizers  confine 
their  operations  to  the  poor  ;  but  even  in  these  days,  if  a  lord  is 
induced  to  change  his  religion  it  is  considered  an  insult  to  the 
public.  Now  Apollinaris  was  indiscreet  enough  (in  a  worldly 
point  of  view)  to  convert  a  nobleman — one  Boniface,  and  his 
daughter.  This  earned  him  another  whipping  from  the  zealous 
pagan  priests,  and  this  time  they  added  sterner  measures,  causing 
him  to  walk  barefoot  over  red-hot  embers,  and  driving  him  out  of 
the  city.  After  this  he  was  concealed  for  some  time  in  a  Christian 
household.  Then  we  hear  of  him  at  work  again.  A  second  time 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  idolatrous  priests  by  evangelizing 
in  high  life,  for  he  converted  the  -whole  household  of  the  patrician 
Rufinus.  He  now  got  into  serious  trouble,  for  the  Prsefect  of  the 
city  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  ordered  Apollinaris  to  be  brought 
before  him.  This  Proefect  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  to  induce 
Apollinaris  to  give  up  his  own  faith,  but  simply  to  refrain  from 
proselytizing.  This  the  bold  bishop  refused  to  do  ;  whereupon  the 
Praefect  had  him  tortured  on  the  rack.  Boiling  water  was  poured 
over  him,  and  the  mouth  which  had  preached  the  hated  Christian 
religion  was  battered  with  a  stone.  He  was  then  sentenced  to 
banishment;  but.  the  ship  which  carried  him  into  exile  was 
wrecked.  Eventually  he  arrived  at  Thrace.  The  legend  tells  us 
that  the  evil  spirit  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis  declared  that  it  could 
not  give  oracles  so  long  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  disciple  turned  out  to  he  Apollinaris,  who 
was  found  in  the  district,  and  again  sentenced  to  banishment.  He 
chose  his  own  city  of  Ravenna  as  his  second  place  of  exile  ;  but, 
on  arriving  there,  he  was  soon  recognized  by  his  old  enemies  the 
pagan  priests,  who  at  once  denounced  him  and  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  centurion.  That  officer,  however,  was  secretly  a 
Christian,  and  he  let  Apollinaris  escape  in  the  night.  When  his 
escape  was  discovered,  other  officials  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
eventually  found  him.  Now  we  hear  of  his  receiving  a  third  and 
a  last  flogging.  His  tormentors  punished  him  where  they  found 
him,  on  the  roadside;  and  having,  as  they  thought,  beaten  the 
life  out  of  him,  they  left  him  for  dead.  Some  Christians  who 
found  him  discovered  that  he  still  breathed ;  but,  after  lingering 
for  a  week,  he  died. 

Ravenna  is  far  better  known  for  the  tomb  of  Dante  than  as 
the  scene  of  the  labours  and  eventful  life  of  St.  Apollinaris. 
YTet  most  visitors  to  that  very  ancient  town  must  have  made 
the  interesting  expedition  to  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare-in- 
Classe,  which  was  ereeted  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  about  three  miles  from 
Ravenna.  For  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  the  body  of 
St.  Apollinaris  has  lain  in  that  church.  For  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  that  time  it  had  lain  in  a  grave  near  the  same 
spot.  The  dome  of  the  tribune  of  S.  Apollinore  is  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  seventh  century.  A  large  cross,  on  a  blue  ground¬ 
work  studded  with  stars,  is  the  central  subject  of  the  principal 
mosaic  ;  on  either  side  are  figures  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  below 
is  St.  Apollinaris  in  his  episcopal  robes,  with  a  flock  of  sheep, 
a  common  emblem  of  a  Christian  family.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  portraits  of  the  unbroken  line  of  bishops  of  Ravenna,  from 
St.  Apollinaris  downwards.  We  have  not  interested  ourselves  in 
the  question  whether  “  the  Queen  of  Waters  ”  is  associated  with 
this  or  that  Apollinaris ;  but  two  other  bishops  of  the  name  are 
mentioned  by  Bede.  The  first  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Saint,  and  was  an  illustrious  Bishop  of  Ilierapolis  ;  the  other, 
who  lived  some  two  hundred  years  later,  was  Bishop  of  Laodicea, 
and,  as  Dr.  Giles’s  translation  tells  us,  “  composed  a  number  of  books 
on  our  religion,  but  subsequently  erred  from  the  faith,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  heresy  which  has  been  named  after  him.”  The  name 
Apollinaris,  therefore,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  “a  pure  and 
agreeable  Table  Water.” 


AN  ITALIAN  STATESMAN  ON  THE  PAPACY. 

IT  is  not  often  that  an  Italian  who  belongs  neither  to  the 
“blacks”  nor  the  “reds” — still  less  an  Italian  statesman — • 
favours  the  public  with  his  estimate  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Papacy. 
What  may  be  the  precise  colour  of  Signor  Bonghi’s  theological 
beliefs  we  are  unaware ;  he  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Rosmini’s,  and 
probably  he  would  call  himself  a  Catholic.  At  all  events,  he 
always  writes  as  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  future,  not 
only  of  his  country,  but  of  religion  and  the  Church,  and  in  a  tone 
most  widely  differing  from  that  of  a  colleague  of  his  who  exultingly 
announced  some  years  ago  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  Italy  had 
now  become  “  a  nation  of  Atheists.”  He  is  known  both  as  an  author 
and  a  statesman,  and  he  formerly  held  the  portfolio  of  Public  In¬ 


struction.  On  all  grounds,  therefore,  a  special  value  attaches  to 
his  opinions  on  a  matter  which  has  both  a  secular  and  a  religious, 
an  Italian  and  a  cosmopolitan,  significance.  Moreover,  he  published 
between  six  and  seven  years  ago,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Pope,  a  little  work  which  excited  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  both  in  Italy  and  beyond  it,  and  that  not  simply  from  the 
happy  and  unusual  accident  that  he  placed  first  on  his  list  of  papa- 
lili  the  Cardinal  who  was  actually  elected  a  few  months  after  its 
appearance.  Ilis  description  of  the  then  reigning  pontiff  was 
peculiarly  felicitous,  removed  equally  from  the  “  Llamaism  ”  of  his 
devoted  admirers  and  the  coarse  vituperation  of  the  violent 
Liberals  of  the  day — “  a  prince  not  of  large  intelligence ;  with 
but  little  learning ;  of  vivacious  disposition ;  pure  in  heart,  in 
such  sort  that  he  is  unconscious  of  any  motives  other  than  praise¬ 
worthy  ;  intolerant  of  all  opposition ;  unfortunate  in  his  life,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  no  misfortune  which  has  happened  to  him 
was  due  to  any  fault  of  his  own ;  and  strengthened  in  all  this  by 
a  crowd  of  flatterers,  convinced  that  there  is  no  safety  for 
them  otherwise  than  by  maintaining  firmly  in  the  erroneous  path 
on  which  he  has  entered  a  Pontiff  who  has  by  them  been  declared 
infallible.”  At  the  same  time  he  considered  that  Catholicism,  “  as 
a  religious  sentiment,”  was  much  stronger  now  than  before  the 
first  French  Revolution,  and  that  Pius  IX.,  with  all  his  mistakes, 
“  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  a  larger  expansion  and  more 
vivacious  regeneration  of  religion.”  Nor  did  he  at  all  share  the 
view  so  common  among  sceptical,  and  especially  scientific  thinkers, 
that  belief  in  Christian  dogma  is  likely  within  any  measurable 
period  to  become  extinct.  On  the  contrary,  in  words  which  closely 
recall  a  famous  passage  in  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Ranke,  he 
also  insists  that  “  no  progress  which  science  has  made,  or  will 
make,”  can  materially  affect  religion.  “  Science,”  he  observes, 
“has  never  afforded  any  solution,  nor,  whatever  its  progress,  will 
ever  afford  any,  for  those  problems  which  the  human  mind, 
since  its  first  escape  from  barbarism,  has  been  for  ages  proposing 
to  itself,  and  which,  though  they  have  from  age  to  age  become 
more  clear  in  their  terms,  have  not  for  that  reason  made  any 
progress  towards  solution.”  And  he  thinks  the  failure  of  science 
must  impel  many,  if  not  all,  minds  to  seek  a  reply  from  religious 
authority.  On  points  of  detail  discussed  in  the  same  volume, 
with  much  keenness  of  insight — such  as  the  composition  of  the 
Conclave  and  the  chances  of  the  approaching  election— it  is  un¬ 
necessary  now  to  dwell.  But  we  have  referred  to  it  so  far,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  writer  towards  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  Papacy,  and  thus  helping  to  illustrate  his  supplemen¬ 
tary  essay,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  on  “Leo  XIII.,”  which  is  both  interesting  in 
itself,  and  for  our  readers  may  derive  some  additional  interest  from 
its  so  remarkably  confirming  in  the  main  the  estimate  of  his 
character  and  policy  from  the  first  maintained  here.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  notice  the  salient  points  of  a  minute  and  elaborate 
review,  extending  over  thirty  pages,  of  the  six  years  already 
passed  of  the  present  pontificate. 

Signor  Bonghi  begins  by  recording  the  directly  ecclesiastical 
acts  of  Leo  XIII.,  such  as  the  reconstitution,  in  his  first  year,  of 
the  Scotch  hierarchy  and  his  creation  of  several  new  sees  in 
other  countries,  in  some  cases  without  any  communication  with 
the  Government,  in  others  with  their  privity  but  without  their 
sanction,  on  which  he  observes  that  formerly  the  civil  Govern¬ 
ments  contested  the  right  of  the  Church  to  create  sees  by  its  own 
sole  authority.  It  might  perhaps  be  replied  that  in  those  days 
bishops  enjoyed  a  civil  status  and  authority  which  in  general  no 
longer  belong  to  them.  Passing  from  strictly  ecclesiastical  to  mixed 
questions,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  the  Pope's  various  letters  and 
Encyclicals  on  Irish  matters — fully  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  our 
columns — in  which  he  has  been  careful  to  express  “  his  high  esteem 
for  the  English  character  ”  and  his  “  confidence  in  the  English 
Government.”  Another  very  significant  way  in  which  he  showed 
his  appreciation  of  the  English  character,  as  well  as  the  altered 
line  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  is 
not  mentioned  here.  In  commenting  on  his  election  we  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  he  might  signalize  his  intention  to 
adopt  a  different  line  from  his  predecessor  by  “  what  in  him 
would  be  a  graceful  recognition  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
in  itself  an  act  of  tardy  reparation,  by  making  Dr.  Newman  a 
Cardinal.”  Just  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  he  was  in  fact  created 
a  Cardinal,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Pope’s  influence 
with  the  zelanti  party — who  to  some  extent  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  Peter’s  pence — was  seriously  compromised  by  this  act  of 
courageous  justice ;  they  would  have  been  still  more  indig¬ 
nant  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  his  well-known  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  the  Benedictine  Papalettere  a  Cardinal — the 
most  distinguished  Italian  ecclesiastic  then  living,  but  in  very 
bad  odour  with  the  Ultramontanes ;  this  design  was  however 
arrested  by  his  death  two  years  ago.  It  is  now  rumoured  that 
Signor  Capecelatro,  the  Oratorian,  will  be  raised  to  the  Sacred 
College.  He  is  a  man  of  light  and  learning,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Sir  James  Lacaita ;  he  wrote  some  years  ago  a  Life  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  which  is  said  to  be  a  good  one,  at  a  time  when  he  was  most 
unfavourably  looked  upon  by  Pius  IX.  and  the  Curia.  To  these 
incidents  Signor  Bonghi  does  not  refer ;  but  he  notices  another 
example  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the  present  pontificate  in 
the  Pope’s  vigorous  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  clerical  educa¬ 
tion  and  insistence  on  the  study  of  Aquinas.  To  promote  this 
end  a  new  Academy  was  founded  in  18S0: — 

The  institution  is  conceived  in  no  narrow  spirit.  lie  wishes  it  to  he 
useful  not  only  in  those  matters  which  especially  pertain  to  it,  hut  “  to 
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foster  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  all  those  things  which  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  study,  .  .  .  siuce,  if  ever  in  anyr  time,  certainly  in  this,  neces¬ 
sity  itself  obliges  us  to  make  use  of  the  severest  discipline  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  discovery  of  truth,  and  thoroughly  to  eradicate  from  the  minds 
of  men  the  errors  which  have  there  found  place.”  He  hopes  that,  “from 
the  wisdom  of  the  ciders,  sedulously  cultivated,  some  effectual  force  of 
better  things  may  opportunely  flow  into  the  manners  of  men  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State.”  Wherefore,  he  desires  all  Academicians  to  consider 
diligently  what  is  the  present  attitude  of  men’s  minds  towards  the  different 
doctrines — what  new  things  are  springing  up,  what  truths  are  now  espe¬ 
cially  assailed,  for  what  purposes,  and  by  what  means  ;  and  he  lays  great 
stress  on  their  making  themselves  acquainted  with  what  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  other  countries.  Finally,  he  orders  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  which  are  to  te  inserted  theological  and  philosophical  notes, 
“  weighty,  and  befitting  the  wisdom  of  Rome.”  For  which  purpose,  and 
for  all  the  other  requirements  of  the  Academy,  he  assigns  a  certain  sum  by 
way  of  endowment. 

This  certainly  shows  that  “  Leo  XIII.  has  a  greater  respect  for 
learningand  expects  better  things  fromit  than  someof  his  recent  pre¬ 
decessors.”  And  while,  as  Signor  Bonghi  remarks,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  a  Pope  thinking  that  whatever  is  best  in  modem  society 
is  due  to  Catholicism,  there  is  something  new  in  “  the  faith  he 
has  in  expressing  and  enforcing  his  views,  and  the  breadth  of 
argument  and  magnificence  of  language  with  which  he  does  it 
as  also  in  his  faith,  derived  no  doubt  from  his  own  historical 
studies,  in  the  testimony  of  history  to  the  Papacy.  This  con¬ 
viction  led  him  in  his  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  to 
the  Sicilian  Bishops,  to  enlarge  on  the  part  played  by  the  Papacy 
in  past  history,  and  prompted  the  more  important  letter  of 
last  August  to  those  Cardinals,  announcing  that  the  Vatican 
Library  and  archives  would  henceforth  he  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  scholars  for  historical  research  and  '  composition.  We 
may  just  observe  that  Signor  Bonghi  does  not  seem  to  he  quite 
correct  in  his  comment  on  the  prominent  position  assigned  to  the 
study  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  schools;  that  “  it  must  drive  from 
them  any  new  intellectual  movement,  such  as  that  for  instance 
rejmesented  by  Antonio  llosmini  (most  absurdly  misspelt  iu  the 
Contemporary  “  Rosarini  ”)  and  his  followers.”  The  Rosminians, 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  editing  and  translating  the  works 
of  their  founder,  certainly  do  not  view  the  matter  in  that  light  at 
all,  and  consider  his  philosophy  a  legitimate  development  of  the 
Thomist. 

As  a  statesman,  Signor  Bonghi  naturally  turns  with  special 
interest  to  the  political  action  of  the  present  Pope,  aud  takes  note 
of  the  marked  change  from  the  tone  of  his  predecessor  both  in  the 
Encyclical  Diuturnum,  of  June  29,  18S1 — on  the  divine  right  and 
authority  of  civil  governments — and  in  his  dealings  with  the 
dili’erent  European  Governments,  which  proves  that  “  his  natural 
temper  is  of  the  most  tolerant.”  His  moderate  policy  has 
not  indeed  as  yet  attained  a  complete  success  in  Germany, 
still  less  in  France,  though  “  there  is  a  truce  just  now 
between  the  French  Government  and  the  Papal  Court.”  More 
than  that  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  country  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  testimony,  “  the  more  progressive  you 
are,  or  profess  to  he,  the  more  you  show  the  force  of  your  con¬ 
victions  by  wreaking  them  on  the  priests  and  monks,  whom 
French  Ministers,  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition,  find 
it  convenient  first  of  all  to  throw  overboard.”  In  Russia  he 
thinks  “  the  moderation  of  the  Pope  seems  likely  to  hear  the  most 
lasting  fruit  ”  ;  hut  he  has  effected  much,  if  not  everything,  else¬ 
where,  and  he  would  probably  “  go  further  than  he  has  done  in 
the  matter  of  compromise,  if  he  was  altogether  free  to  act  on 
his  own  initiative.” 

Surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  the  Pope,  so  far,  has  not  made  much 
way.  With  Italy  his  policy  is  at  a  dead-lock.  In  France  he  has  to  content 
himself  with  its  barely  not  breaking  down  altogether  ;  in  Germany  there 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  prospect  of  a  favourable  conclusion — that  is,  if 
be  modifies  his  claims.  But  the  Papal  key  will  not  turn  in  the  lock.  No 
single  impediment  is  altogether  and  everywhere  removed. 

The  first  and  last  sentences  of  this  extract  do  not  seem 
quite  to  harmonize.  A  good  deal  of  way  may  surely  be  made 
without  any  impediment  being  altogether  and  everywhere 
removed.  And  indeed,  considering  what  “impediments”  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  have  hampered  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  every  country  and  every  age,  since  they  came  to  have 
any  recognized  relations  at  all — for  before  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  they  might  he  described  as  oscillating  between  a 
bowing  and  a  burning  acquaintance — we  may  fairly  doubt  if  all 
difficulties  will  be  “altogether  and  everywhere  ”  adjusted  before 
the  millennium. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  political  situation  of  the  Papacy 
which  in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  citizen  and  statesman  must 
inevitably  hold  a  primary  place — we  mean  of  course  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Temporal  Power.  And  here  Signor  Bonghi  considers 
that  Leo  XIII.  has  all  along  expressed,  and  with  growing  dis¬ 
tinctness,  though  in  gentler  language,  the  same  view  as  his 
predecessor  as  to  “the  necessity  of  a  ‘temporal  power’” — the 
italics  are  our  own — “  for  securing  the  independent  exercise 
of  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church.”  Possibly 
as  to  “  a  temporal  power,”  but  Signor  Bonghi  himself  makes 
two  important  reservations,  which  go  far  to  show  that  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  the  views  and  policy  of  Leo 
and  Pius  as  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  “  Whether  this 
State  was  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  before,  or  how  and  within 
what  limits  it  was  to  be  reconstituted,  he  (Leo)  has  never 
explained  ;  nor  has  he  ever  admitted  that  it  was  desired  or 
desirable  that  it  should  be  forcibly  restored  by  foreiyn  arms.”  On 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  look  to  “  a  simple  change  in  public 


opinion,”  which  might  be  promoted  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  proper  means.  That  surely  marks  a 
very  great  practical  difference  between  bis  views  and  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s.  And  as  to  the  more  decided  terms  in  which  he  has  recently 
spoken,  Signor  Bonghi  attributes  that  to  the  “  sad  ”  outrage  on 
the  body  of  Pius  IX.  in  July  18S1,  when  “the  Italian  police  failed 
in  their  duty,”  he  might  have  added  the  later  and  more  serious 
outrage  of  the  Italian  courts  iu  the  matter  of  the  property  of  Propa¬ 
ganda.  It  was  the  former  occurrence,  he  says,  which  determined  the 
Pope  to  remain  “a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican ;  ”  and  not  unreasonably, 
for  “it  is  very  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception  he  would  have 
met  with  in  the  streets  of  Rome,”  aud  “  the  Government  are  not 
sorry  he  does  not  make  the  experiment,”  although  the  municipal 
elections  prove  that  the  majority  of  the  old  citizens  are  not  really 
adverse  to  him.  It  is  at  least  intelligible  enough  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  Leo  should  consider  “  the  law  of  guarantees  to 
afford  a  very  insufficient  guarantee,  if  any  at  all,  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority,”  and  should  maintain 
the  prohibition  of  ne  eletti  n'e  elettori,  to  avoid  any  formal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  existing  regime.  The  practical  result  however  is  of 
course  to  prevent  the  force  of  clerical  opinion  making  itself  felt  at 
all  in  Parliament  or  the  Cabinet,  and  thus  it  seems  probable  that 
“  a  wider  and  wider  gulf  will  open  between  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  Church  and  the  State.”  Meanwhile  the  Pope 
has  neglected  no  available  means  for  maintaining  his  moral  and 
spiritual  inffueuce  iu  Rome,  notably  by  means  of  careful  religious 
training  of  the  young,  and  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
no  inconsiderable  success. 

On  March  25,  1879,  lie  nominated  a  commission  of  prelates  and  nobles  to 
take  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  all  the  Catholic  schools  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Pops,  “  as  well  the  elementary  as  those  in  which  priimuy 
instruction  is  imparted,  without,  however,  making  any  changes  in  the 
persons  or  institutions  by  which  they  are  at  present  governed  ;  and  to  be, 
as  it  wove,  a  common  centre  liom  which,  so  far  as  existing  circumstances 
admit,  all  may  receive  unity  and  increase.” 

These  efforts  of  the  Pope,  to  which  no  obstruction  lias  been  offered  by 
the  Italian  Legislature,  have  not  been  without  effect.  The  schools  founded 
or  aided  by  his  means  have  drawn  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars 
from  the  secular  schools  created  by  the  communal  law ;  and  these  com¬ 
munal  schools,  in  order  not  to  be  quite  deserted,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
assure  the  parents  that  their  children  shall  receive  a  sound  and  thorough 
religious  education.  As  to  the  spread  of  the  opinions  of  the  various 
Protestant  sects  which  have  been  building  churches,  in  Rome,  it  never 
was  likely  to  be  very  rapid  or  extensive,  and  it  now  appears  to  be  less  so 
than  ever. 

And  while  strictly  upholding  not  only  the  integrity  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  hut  the  principle  of  his  own  temporal  claims,  he  has 
always  in  practice  manifested  “  a  spirit  of  compromise,  reconciling 
himself  with  facts,  in  a  way  his  predecessor  never  attempted  to 
do.”  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  undertake  to  predict 
the  final  upshot  of  the  feud  between  Italy  and  the  Papacy,  or  to 
formulate  the  terms  of  a  Concordat.  Leo  XIII.  has  however  already 
achieved,  if  not  an  agreement,  “  a  better  arrangement  of  their 
differences.”  Perhaps  the  predicted  Pastor  Anyelicus,  who  ought 
to  be  his  fourth  successor,  may  see  his  way  to  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  peace. 


IIEIHRICH  LATJBE. 

THE  death  of  Heinrich  Laube  has  deprived  German  literature 
of  something  more  than  an  interesting  historical  re¬ 
miniscence.  No  new  work,  it  is  true,  could  well  he  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  been  Heine’s  brother-in- arms  when  both 
were  young,  who  was  exiled  from  Saxony  in  1834,  and  shortly 
afterwards  imprisoned,  first  in  Berlin,  and  then  in  a  fortress  by 
the  Prussian  Government  on  account  of  his  Liberal  opinions, 
whose  name  was  included  with  those  of  Heine,  Gutskow,  and 
other  less  celebrated  authors  in  the  proscription  which  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  highhanded  and  the  least  dignified  of  all  the 
measures  of  the  old.  German  Diet,  and  who  in  1849  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Frankfort  Parliament  because  he  differed  from  his 
party  on  the  question  of  ottering  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  King- 
of  Prussia.  His  day’s  work,  which  had  neither  been  easy  nor 
highly  paid,  had  been  well  and  honestly  done,  and  he  had  a 
right  to  the  comparative  rest  of  his  later  years.  But  while  he  lived 
he  was  the  representative  of  a  literary  tradition  nobler,  broader,  and 
more  poetical  than  the  practice  of  his  German  contemporaries. 
Young  dramatists,  poets,  and  novelists  who  could  find  no  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  empty  chalf,  well  meant  for  grain,  which  was  all  that 
the  Berlin  school  had  to  offer,  used  instinctively  to  turn  to  him 
for  counsel,  and  his  advice  and  assistance  were  never  denied  to 
any  one  who  had  displayed  true  literary  talent.  His  death  is  a 
real  loss  to  Germany,  and  most  of  all  to  those  who  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  dead  bones  of  her  imaginative 
literature. 

To  give  an  adequate  picture  of  Heinrich  Laube’s  life  would  bo 
to  write  the  history  of  modern  German  culture,  for  there  has 
hardly  been  a  single  important  intellectual  movement  from  1830 
down  to  a  few  years  ago  with  which  he  was  not  intimately  con¬ 
nected  either  as  its  advocate  or  its  opponent.  He  lived  in 
and  for  his  time  more  than  most  men  who  have  possessed 
such  imaginative  and  literary  gifts.  Whatever  the  day  found 
to  do  he  did,  whether  it  was  fiction,  play-writing,  criticism, 
political  agitation,  or  stage  management ;  and  whatever  he  put 
his  hand  to  was  done  with  a  vigour,  a  tolerance,  and  a 
grace  that  were  entirely  his  own.  His  life  was  full,  active, 
and  rich  in  varied  interest  as  that  of  few  literary  men  has 
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been.  His  mind,  like  a  barometer,  foretold  the  changes  of  the 
intellectual  weather,  and  was  always  in  advance  of  the  opinion  or 
sentiment  of  the  hour.  But  this  gift,  so  invaluable  to  the 
journalist,  is  often  a  danger  to  the  poet.  In  turning  over  anew 
the  volumes  of  Laube’s  collected  works,  one  is  often  surprised  to 
find  how  much  that  was  once  not  only  alive,  but  life-bringing,  is 
now  dead.  Now  that  the  questions  of  which  they  treat,  which 
were  once  so  urgent  and  so  absorbing,  have  either  been  solved  or 
forgotten,  one  can  hardly  help  admiring  the  author  more  than  any 
of  his  works.  The  easy  style,  the  grace,  the  wit,  the  novelistic 
and  dramatic  skill,  are  all  there;  memory  has  hardly  exaggerated 
their  charm,  but  they  are  too  often  spent  upon  themes  that  weary 
instead  of  interesting  us.  There  is  a  flavour  of  stale  champagne 
about  them. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Lanbe's  genuine  talent  that,  in  spite  of  this 
disadvantage,  many  of  his  plays  are  still  acted  with  success,  and 
several  of  his  novels  continue  to  be  read,  as  they  certainly  deserve 
to  be,  in  preference  to  the  inanities  which  an  unscrupulous  clique, 
united  by  political  rather  than  literary  sympathies,  has  for  more 
than  twenty  years  succeeded  in  palming  olf  upon  Europe  as 
masterpieces  of  German  fiction.  And  yet  the  more  one  reads  in 
Laube,  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  his  full  intellectual  power 
never  found  an  adequate  expression.  This  is  doubtless  cbietly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  the 
author  lived  by  his  pen,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  consult  the 
taste  of  his  readers  rather  than  his  own,  and  that  from  the  year 
1S49  h's  attention  was  directed  to  the  practical  management  ot  the 
stage  rather  than  to  literature. 

The  latter  fact,  however,  lends  his  dramatic  criticism  its  peculiar 
value.  In  modern  times  it  has  but  rarely  happened  that  a  man  of 
such  imagination,  taste,  and  culture  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  the  direction  of  a  theatre,  still  more  rarely  that  he  has 
been  able  to  do  so  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the  money 
profits  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Laube  made 
full  use  of  the  advantages  which  his  connexion  with  the  Ilofburg, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Stadttheater,  in  Vienna,  afforded  ;  and  it 
was  there  that  his  best  work  was  done,  as  his  short  stay  in  Leipzig 
hardly  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 
In  writing  of  the  actor’s  and  the  playwright’s  art,  lie  was 
therefore  dealing  with  a  subject  with  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  though  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  all  Ins 
opinions,  we  cannot  but  recognize  that  he  has  said  hardly  any¬ 
thing  on  these  subjects  that  is  not  either  instructive  or  suggestive. 
Though  not  an  actor,  he  was  at  home  on  the  stage,  and  ail  its  re¬ 
quirements  were  constantly  present  to  his  mind  ;  whereas  the 
modern  critic,  like  the  poet,  is  too  apt  to  regard  it  from  a  dilettante 
point  of  view. 

It  was,  however,  as  an  imaginative  writer  that  he  chiefly 
desired  to  be  known,  and  as  such  he  will  in  all  probability  be 
longest  remembered.  From  the  history  of  his  country’s  literature 
his  name  can  never  be  omitted:  and  when  we  remember  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  the  conflicts  in  which  he  took  part, 
and  the  victories  he  achieved,  we  almost  feel  as  if  an  important 
period  in  the  intellectual  development  of  Germany  had  finally 
closed  with  Heinrich  Laube’s  grave. 


A  MUSEUM  OF  CASTS. 

rnilE  comparative  anatomy  of  sculpture  is  a  study  of  double 
interest.  To  the  artist  it  appeals  directly,  and  to  the 
archajologist  indirectly.  But,  except  for  the  few  who  could  travel 
extensively,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  pursuit  beyond  the  ordinary 
possibilities  of  life.  Even  to  those  who  do  see  many  distant 
museums  it  is  not  always  given  to  enjoy  a  memory  so  exact  as  to 
allow  of  clue  comparison.  A  collection  such  as  that  which  Mr. 
Walter  Perry  has  gathered  at  South  Kensington  is  therefore  a 
boon  of  great  value  to  the  student.  It  is  situated  very  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Museum,  in  a  large  hall,  admirably  lighted  ; 
but,  large  as  it  is,  the  collection  gathered  by  Mr.  Colvin  at 
Cambridge  is  still  larger,  and  we  must  hope  that  Mr.  Perry 
will  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  go  on  in  his  good  work 
until  the  London  collection  of  casts  is  second  to  no  other. 
Every  German  university  lias  its  gallery  where  students  may 
he  taught  the  rudiments  of  Greek  archmology.  As  Mr.  Perry 
says  in  the  preface  of  his  excellent  catalogue,  such  a  museum 
is  indispensable  to  show  the  student  “  the  intimate  relation 
between  Greek  art  and  the  religious,  political,  and  social  life 
of  the  Greek  people.”  It  is  also  of  use  “  to  inform  amateurs 
who  are  .about  to  visit,  foreign  museums,  where  the  best  remains 
of  ancient  plastic  art  are  to  be  found.”  It  is  strange  indeed  that 
we  have  not  long  ago  formed  such  a  collection  as  this,  and  Mr. 
Perry  deserves  all  the  more  credit  as  he  has  had  to  fight  his  way 
alone,  slowly  and  gradually,  against  all  kinds  of  obstructions, 
until  he  has  at  length  succeeded.  The  specimens  he  has 
brought  together  are  of  the  most  typical  character.  They 
show  Greek  sculpture  from  the  archaic  period,  and  enable  the 
visitor  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  artistic  taste  which  blossomed 
out  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  has  never  been  surpassed.  Such 
art  was  “  the  genuine  product  of  that  peculiar  Greek  nature  and 
temperament  which  only  recognized  the  good  as  the  beautiful,  and 
the  beautiful  as  the  good ;  which  made  no  distinction  between  the 
form  and.  what  it  embodied,  between  beauty  and  truth.”  The 
greatness  of  the  days  of  Phidias  was  only  attained  by  centuries  of 
study  and  work.  The  first  artists  were  members  of  schools  and 


guilds.  Successive  generations  worked  at  mechanical  processes,  and 
made  clay,  stone,  metal,  and  ivory  subservient  to  their  will.  “  It 
is,”  says  Mr.  Perry,  “  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  healthy  sound¬ 
ness,  the  sustained  energy,  and  the  practical  good  sente  of  the 
Greek  mind  that  it  patiently  submitted  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  a 
school.”  The  great  achievements  of  the  best  period  were  the 
result  of  ages  of  traditional  experience.  To  combine  all  the  merits 
of  the  different  schools  and  to  weed  out  their  faults  was  the  work 
of  the  greatest  of  all  sculptors — Phidias— but  here  we  can  see  for 
ourselves,  almost  at  a  glance,  on  what  a  deep  foundation  his  art  was 
laid.  The  next  great  period  was  that  of  Alexander,  under  whom 
Lysippus  produced  the  famous  Apoxyomenos,  now  in  the  Vatican, 
hut  of  which  a  cast  is  here.  The  horses  of  St.  Mark  are  also 
attributed  to  him.  Again,  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic  Greek  art  awoke  once  more,  and  the  Venus  de’  Medici 
can  hardly  he  distinguished  from  the  best  work  of  the  Alexandrian 
age.  Finally,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  Greek  sculpture  made 
its  last  great  elfort;  but,  though  the  technical  skill  is  marvellous, 
the  numerous  statues  of  Antinous  are  wanting  in  comparison  with 
older  work. 

The  collection,  which  is  now  open  to  the  public,  commences 
with  some  examples  of  archaic  art,  such  as  the  relief  from 
tbe  “  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae,”  which  still  fills  a  triangular 
space  in  the  wall  of  the  citadel  above  the  gigantic  lintel-stone  of 
the  city  gate.  A  little  further  we  have  the  archaic  idol  found  at 
Olympia  by  the  Germans,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
Tbe  covering  of  the  head  is  almost  Egyptian.  Two  seated 
figures  from  the  British  Museum,  specimens  of  the  colossal 
Branchidse  found  in  1858  in  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Didvmi,  are  still  more  Egyptian-look- 
ing  ;  and  if,  as  is  supposed,  they  belong  to  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  they  are  contemporary  with  the  remarkable  revival  of 
Egyptian  art  under  the  kings  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 
Of  great  interest  are  tbe  quaint  sculptures  from  the  Temple 
of  Seliuus  in  Sicily.  They  were  discovered  by  two  English 
explorers,  and  are  now  in  Palermo.  The  first,  representing  persons 
beheading  a  very  submissive  and  even  cheerful  Medusa,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious.  The  rude  archaic  statue  of  Apollo  from  Skripu, 
in  Boeotia,  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  figures  of  the  same 
early  and  halt-developed  type  which  have  been  found  in  Greece 
and  the  Greek  islands,  and  of  which  examples  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  Munich,  at  Athens,  and  in  other  places.  They 
all  answer  very  well  to  the  description  given  in  Diodorus- 
of  a  wooden  image  of  Apollo  said  to  have  been  of  an  Egyptian 
type.  So,  gradually  improving,  the  specimens  show  us  the 
growth  of  art  until  it  culminates  in  the  Parthenon  statues 
from  the  British  Museum,  the  victory  of  Poeonius,  from  Olympia, 
and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  All  the  greatest  statues,  the 
Venus  of  Melos,  the  Niobe  of  the  Vatican,  the  Barberini  faun, 
the  knife-sharpener  of  tbe  Uflizi,  and  many  more  are  repre¬ 
sented,  to  notice  even  a  tithe  of  which  would  be  to  write 
a  treatise  on  Greek  sculpture.  Such  a  treatise,  indeed,  Mr. 
Perry  has  given  us  in  brief  in  his  admirable  catalogue.  A 
few  casts  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  already  the  collection  is 
very  complete.  The  chamber  in  which  they  are  exhibited  is 
too  small  for  them,  and  many  examples  are  hung  so  high  up 
I  on  the  wall  that  they  are  almost  invisible ;  but  we  must  hope- 
|  that  when  the  authorities  notice  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Perry's 
j  efforts  so  far,  they  will  see  their  way  to  give  him  further 
I  space. 


RACING  AT  GOODWOOD. 

rip  IIIS  season  owners  and  trainers  have  often  had  cause  to  com- 
-i  plain  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  hut  at  Goodwood  tho 
course  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  meeting  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  grand  one  for  cripples.  We  noticed  the  success  of 
Stockholm  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  of  Rosy  Morn  in  the  Richmond 
Stakes,  and  of  Harvester  in  the  Gratwicke  Stakes,  last  week.  In 
two  of  these  instances  the  winner  had  been  the  first  favourite  ; 
hut,  although  backers  did  well  in  a  good  many  of  the  races,  all  did 
not  go  smoothly  for  them.  At  the  very  outset  they  laid  odds  on 
the  wrong  horse,  a  performance  which  had  such  a  savour  of  the 
late  Ascot  meeting  about  it  that-  they  lntd  good  reason  to  be 
nervous.  St.  Helena,  a  two-year-old  of  high  private  repute, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  public  in  the  Ham  Stakes,  which 
she  won  in  a  canter.  She  is  of  remarkable  size  for  her  age,  but 
some  critics  consider  her  a  trifle  plain.  Being  by  Hermit,  she 
ought  to  have  a  great  career  before  her,  and  Lord  Zetland  is 
fortunate  in  having  bred  and  kept  her. 

On  the  Wednesday  Langwell,  as  we  observed  last  week,  gained 
his  first  victory.  If  good  looks  are  worth  anything,  he  ought  to 
have  gained  one  long  before.  Sandiway,  the  winner  of  the 
Coronation  Stakes  of  2,200/.  at  Ascot,  was  easily  beaten  by  Her¬ 
mitage  in  the  Sussex  Stakes,  after  odds  had  been  laid  on  her. 
Before  the  race  33  to  1  had  been  laid  against  Hermitage  for  the  St. 
Leger,  hut  afterwards  he  was  backed  at  1 1  to  1.  He  is  a  big,  plain, 
lengthy  colt ;  but,  although  he  won  the  race  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  Midsummer  Stakes  at  the  July  Meeting  at  Newmarket,  his 
earlier  form  this  year  had  been  very  moderate.  Backers  got  the 
worst  of  it  again  in  the  Eindon  Stakes,  laying  odds  on  Peevish  ; 
whereas  the  race  was  won  by  a  10  to  1  outsider  called  Radius,  a 
rather  nice-looking  colt  by  Hampton,  with  one  queer-looking  leg 
and  foot.  The  famous  Queen  Adelaide  was  first  favourite  for  the 
Steward's  Gup;  but  she  ran  wretchedly,  and  disgraced  herself 
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terribly.  The  victory  of  Sweetbread  was  a  very  creditable  one, 
for  out  of  forty-five  horses  that  have  won  the  Steward's  Cup,  onty 
three  have  carried  9  st.  or  more  ;  but  at  least  equal  honour  is  due 
to  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  only  a  head  behind  him,  although 
at  weight  for  age  he  was  at  a  disadvantage  of  4  lbs.  This  per¬ 
formance,  together  with  his  second  in  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at 
Ascot,  and  his  subsequent  victory  over  Hermitage  in  the  Racing 
Stakes,  stamp  Duke  of  Richmond  as  a  three-year-old  of  exceedingly 
high  class.  In  the  Lennox  Stakes  Geheimniss  won  her  seventh 
victory  of  this  season.  Backers  made  a  mistake  in  the  Lavant 
Stakes  which  followed.  Kingwood  had  won  the  only  race  for 
which  he  had  previously  started,  when  he  had  beaten  Present  Times 
by  a  neck  at  an  advantage  of  6  lbs.,  and  he  was  now  chosen  as 
first  favourite  ;  but  he  ran  a  bad  third  only.  The  race  lay  entirely 
with  Lonely,  the  second  favourite,  and  Satchel,  a  filly  against 
whom  10  to  1  was  laid.  Satchel  jumped  away  with  the  lead,  and 
kept  it  to  the  end  of  the  race;  but  Lonely  made  a  splendid  tight 
with  her,  and  was  only  a  head  behind  at  the  winning-post.  As 
Satchel  was  receiving  3  lbs.,  the  performances  of  the  two  fillies 
may  be  considered  pretty  equal.  The  winner  is  by  Galopin,  and 
the  second  in  the  race  is  by  Hermit ;  so  they  represented  the  two 
most  fashionable  sires  of  the  day.  Odds  were  laid  on  Harvester, 
ridden  by  Archer,  against  Corneille,  ridden  by  Giles,  for  the 
Drawing-room  Stakes ;  but,  after  riding  a  waiting  race,  Archer 
could  not  quite  get  up  to  bis  oppouent,  and  lost  by  a  neck.  Giles 
rode  remarkably  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
Archer  could  have  done  better  with  Harvester. 

Only  three  horses — St.  Simon,  Ossian,  and  Friday — ran  for  the 
Cup  on  the  Thursday.  They  were  meeting  at  weight  for  age; 
but  14  to  1  was  laid  on  St.  Simon;  20  to  1  was  laid  against 
Friday,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  won  this  race  two  years  ago  ; 
and  as  much  as  33  to  1  was  laid  against  Ossian,  the  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger  of  last  year,  who  has  become  a  roarer.  Both  Friday 
and  Ossian  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  former  made 
the  running  for  two  miles,  when  be  was  beaten  ;  then  St.  Simon 
came  away,  and  won  by  twenty  lengths  from  Ossian.  The  winner, 
who  has  been  quite  the  hero  of  this  as  well  as  last  season,  ha9  now 
won  altogether  ten  races.  As  he  was  not  in  any  of  the  more  valuable 
two-year-old  races  or  great  three-year-old  races,  his  winnings  are 
under  live  thousand  pounds  ;  but  he  has  won  the  Epsom,  the 
Ascot,  the  Qosforth  Park,  and  the  Goodwood  Cup;  so  that,  after 
all,  he  has  something  to  show  for  his  work,  as  well  as  having  paid 
back  with  interest  the  1,600  guineas  which  he  cost  last  spring:. 
Still,  it  seems  hard  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  should  miss  the 
honours  of  the  Two  Thousand,  Derby,  and  St.  Leger,  which  the 
colt  would  in  all  probability  have  wou  if  he  had  been  entered  for 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  “  consideration  ”  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  usually  attached  to  those  races.  Duke  of 
Richmond's  running  at  Goodwood  still  further  glorified  St.  Simon, 
as  the  match  between  the  two  colts  last  autumn  showed  that-  the 
latter  was  much  the  best  of  the  pair.  In  the  Racing  Stakes 
Duke  of  Richmond  beat  Hermitage  in  a  canter,  although  by 
only  three-quarters  of  a  length,  and  he  was  giving  him  3  lbs. 
Hermitage  now  went  down  from  1 1  to  1  to  22  to  1  for  the  St. 
Leger.  One  of  the  expensive  purchases  at  Lord  Falmouth's  sale 
ran  in  public  for  tlie  first  time  iu  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes. 
This  was  Lord  Hastings's  bay  filly  Armida,  by  Childeric  out  of 
Mavis,  for  which  be  bad  paid  3,200  guineas.  She  started  first 
favourite,  but  was  beateu  by  a  neck  by  Golden  Ray.  That  colt 
bad  been  a  bad  third  for  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  Newmarket, 
and  had  been  unplaced  for  the  International  Two-year-Old  Plate 
at  Kempton  Park  ;  but  be  had  been  too  fleshy  on  both  those 
occasions,  and.  although  in  somewhat  better  training,  be  looked 
scarcely  tit  at  Goodwood.  He  is  strong  and  powerful  without 
being  coarse  ;  and  it  is  so  possible  that  lie  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
colt  of  exceptional  merit  that  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  too 
hastily  that  Armida  is  a  failure.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  Cocoanut,  who  cost  2,500  guineas  at  the  same  sale,  was  a 
dear  purchase,  as  he  received  two  beatings  during  the  Goodwood 
week.  Stockholm  confirm'd  the  good  form  she  had  shewn  in  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  on  Tuesday  by  winning  the  Corinthian  Plate, 
for  which  she  started  only  fourth  favourite  at  6  to  1. 

On  the  Friday  Energy  won  the  Chichester  Stakes  iu  a  canter, 
and  Luminary  had  no  difficulty  in  beating  Petersham  for  the 
Molecomb  Stakes.  There  was  a  pretty  match  between  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  Hurry  and  Lord  Cadogan’s  Lonely,  but  the  fillies 
should  have  run  at  even  weights,  for  the  3  lhs.  ailowed  to  Ilurrv 
just  enabled  her  to  win  by  a  head.  Neither  Geheimniss  nor 
Thebais  were  able  to  carry  their  heavy  burdens  to  victory  for  the 
Chesterfield  Cup.  The  race  was  won  by  Lord  Zetland’s  four- 
year-old  Prism,  who  carried  the  respectable  weight  of  8  st.  1 1  lbs. 
Royal  Stag  broke  his  leg  in  this  race  and  had  to  he  destroyed. 
Caunon  rode  a  wonderfully  fine  race  for  the  Queen’s  Plate,  making 
the  running  on  Louis  d’Or,  maintainimr  his  nerve  when  Wood 
passed  him  on  Loch  Ranza  inside  the  rails,  and  reserving  exactly 
sufficient  strength  in  his  horse  to  make  one  final  dash  at  last  and 
win  by  a  short  head. 


THE  RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

riHIE  dividends  announced  by  the  English  Railway  Companies 
J-  have  caused  disappointment  to  the  shareholders  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  great 
Companies  which  depend  for  their  profits  mainly  upon  the  car¬ 
riage  of  goods  have  undoubtedly  fared  worse  than  even  the  condi¬ 


tion  of  trade  led  people  to  anticipate  ;  but  in  general  the  Compa¬ 
nies  whose  traffic  is  chiefly  that  of  passengers  have  done  fairly 
well.  The  London  and  North-Western  Company,  and  the  North- 
Eastern  Company,  each  declare  dividends  one  per  cent,  less  than 
they  piaid  at  this  time  last  year;  the  Midland  declares  one-half  per 
cent,  less;  and  the  Great  Western  a  quarter  per  cent.  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Great  Northern  declares  the 
same  rate  of  dividend  as  twelve  months  ago  ;  and  that  the  Great 
Eastern  declares  three-quarters  per  cent.  more.  But  the  latter 
case  is  entirely  exceptional.  The  Great  Eastern  Company  is 
only  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  its  northern  extension  ; 
and  its  increased  profits,  therefore,  are  due  to  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  an  entirely  new  traffic,  not  to  the  natural  growth 
of  its  old  business.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  set  aside  altogether.  Of  the  five  remain¬ 
ing  great  Companies,  then,  only  one  has  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  it  paid  twelve  months  ago, 
while  four  pay  less,  two  of  them  very  greatly  less.  To  these  four 
must  be  added  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Com¬ 
pany,  which  pays  three-quarters  per  cent.  less.  Thus  five  Com¬ 
panies,  amongst  them  being  the  four  greatest  in  England,  pay 
less  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago  ;  only  three  pay  more  ;  all 
the  rest  merely  maintain  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  they  did 
twelve  months  ago.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  has  been  increasing  since  Christmas.  Last  year 
there  were  very  general  complaints  that  profits  had  almost  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared  ,  but  the  earnings  of  the  Railway  Companies 
proved  that  the  volume  of  business  was  as  large  as  ever.  This 
year,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
seriously  diminished.  No  doubt  it  is  mainly  the  iron  and  coal 
trades  that  are  suffering.  Owing  partly  to  the  collapse  of  railway 
building  in  the  United  States  and  of  shipbuilding  at  home,  there 
is  a  much  smaller  demand  for  iron  and  steel  than  there  was 
twelve  months  ago,  and  consequently  there  is  a  smaller  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  ;  while  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  winter 
and  spring  likewise  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
coal  for  household  purposes.  It  is  therefore  the  mineral  lines 
that  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the  depression.  The  North- 
Eastern  Company,  for  example,  earned  136,0001.  less  than  in 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  aud  the  London  and  North-Western 
nearly  1 15,000/.  less.  In  the  case  of  the  North-Western  there  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The 
North-Western  used  to  derive  a  very  considerable  part  of  its 
traffic  from  Ireland,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  that  country  has 
for  several  years  past  been  telling  very  adversely  upon  the  North- 
Western  traffic.  Still,  though  it  is  in  the  iron  and  coal  industries 
and  in  the  Irish  trade. that  the  greatest  depression  is  shown,  the 
results  of  the  working  of  all  the  Companies  prove  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  extends  all  over  the  country,  and  is  apparent  more  or  less  in 
every  branch  of  industry. 

Another  point  brought  out  by  the  dividend  declarations  and  by 
such  reports  as  have  yet  been  issued  is  that,  while  the  goods  traffic 
has  fallen  off  considerably,  the  passenger  traffic  has  been  well 
maintained.  On  the  lines  running  south  and  west  from  London 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  traffic,  as  well  as  on  the  purely 
metropolitan  lines ;  and  even  on  the  great  lines  themselves  there 
lias  been  a  slight  increase  of  passenger  traffic.  Thus,  on  the 
London  and  North-Western,  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  goods 
traffic  of  126,000/.,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic  of 
11,000/. ;  and  on  the  North-Eastern,  also,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  passenger  traffic  of  about  7,000/.  Everywhere,  therefore,  the 
passenger  ti-aflic  lias  continued  to  increase  ;  and  the  increase  is 
exclusively  in  the  third  class.  The  falling  off  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  which  has  been  apparent  for  many  years  past 
is  still  going  on,  while  the  growth  of  the  third-class  traffic 
is  as  manifest  as  ever.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  has  not  yet  adversely  allected  the-  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  The  working  classes 
have  as  much  money  to  spend  as  ever  upon  travelling;  but, 
while  this  is  extremely  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  diminution  in  business  which  is  going  on, 
if  it  lasts  much  longer,  must  afiect  passenger  traffic.  When  manu¬ 
facturers  lessen  the  amount  of  business  they  do,  they  either  work 
short  time  or  they  dismiss  some  of  their  workpeople.  Wages  in 
consequence  fall ;  and,  even  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  actual  earnings  per  week  are  less.  In  this  way  the 
income  of  the  working  classes  decreases,  and  after  awhile  this 
will  tell  upon  the  railways  as  well  as  upon  all  other  industries.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  harvest  of  which  we  have  every 
prospect  now,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  low  prices 
of  all  raw  materials  will  check  the  depression  in  trade  before  it 
allects  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  before  long 
we  may  sea  a  very  considerable  revival;  but  the  tendency  at 
present  undoubtedly  is  to  lower  wages.  Until  now  the  tendency 
has  been  counteracted  by  the  extreme  cheapness  of  food  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  is  an  extremely  critical  period, 
and  that  if  the  depression  in  trade  goes  much  farther  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  considerable  fall  in  wages.  Another  point  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  is  that  the 
remission  of  the  passenger-duty  has  favourably  allected  the  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  lines  whose  earnings  mainly  depend  upon  passenger 
traffic.  The  passenger  lines,  therefore,  have  kept  up  the  dividends 
they  paid  last  year  partly  because  of  a  remission  of  taxation,  not 
wholly  on  account  of  tlie  growth  of  their  own  business.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  shareholders, 
the  condition  of  the  great  Companies  is  more  important 
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than  that  of  the  passenger  Companies,  partly  because  their  capitals 
are  so  much  larger,  and  therefore  so  many  more  are  interested 
in  them,  and  partly  because  there  is  much  more  confidence  reposed 
in  their  management.  The  management  of  some  of  the  passenger 
lines  is  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  that  at  times  dividends  are 
declared  which  have  not  been  really  earned.  Whether  the  sus¬ 
picion  is  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is,  of  course,  certain  that  boards  of 
directors  cau  charge  to  capital  what  ought  to  be  charged  to 
revenue,  aud  may  thus  make  the  net  earnings  appear  larger  than 
the}T  properly  should  be.  The  great  Companies,  however,  do  not 
resort  to  this  kind  of  manipulation,  aud  the  dividends  declared  by 
them  are  consequently  regarded  as  much  more  indicative  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  country  than  the  dividends  of  the  passenger 
lines.  The  management  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  in 
particular,  is  regarded  with  full  confidence,  and  when  this  great 
Company  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  dividend  by  as  much  as 
one  per  cent,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  sorely  disappointed,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
very  considerable  fall  in  the  prices  of  railway  securities  generally 
were  it  not  that  speculators  had  already  sold  railway  stocks  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  further  fall  was  rendered  impossible. 
Another  reason  which  made  the  North-Western  dividend  specially 
disappointing  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  Company  a  few  years 
ago  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  future  the  stock  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  per  cent,  stock.  It  was  expected,  therefore,  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  fulfil  the  prediction  ;  but  it  seems 
now  that  in  the  present  year  7)  per  cent,  can  hardly  be  earned. 

The  North-Western  and  the  North-Eastern  together  earned 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than 
in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year.  It  was  known 
therefore  that  they  must  declare  a  smaller  dividend  than  they  did 
twelve  months  ago,  especially  as  they  had  increased  their  capital 
in  the  meantime  ;  both  the  capital  bearing  interest  and  the  capital 
sharing  in  the  dividend.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  share 
like  all  the  Companies  to  some  extent  in  the  remission  of  the 
passenger  duty.  The  prices  of  all  materials  used  by  them  are 
lower  this  year  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time  that  earnest  efforts 
were  being  made  to  cut  down  expenses.  The  general  expectation 
therefore  was  that,  though  the  dividends  would  in  each  case  he 
smaller,  they  would  not  he  very  greatly  reduced,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Western  and  the  Midland — as  the  one  earned  about 
the  same  amount  as  twelve  months  ago  and  the  other  earned 
a  little  more — it  was  expected  that,  if  the  dividends  were  not 
quite  maintained,  larger  balances  would  be  carried  forward  to  the 
new  half-year.  The  considerable  reductions  of  dividend  were 
therefore  specially  disappointing  in  all  these  four  cases,  and  much 
interest  is  felt  in  the  statements  of  the  chairmen,  as  it  appears 
certain  that  little  or  no  retrenchment  can  have  been  effected. 
Until  the  statements  are  made  it  would  be  rash  to  enter 
upon  this  point  ;  hut  it  seems  clear  that  the  falling  off  in 
the  dividends  is  largely  due  to  the  great  increase  in  capital 
wdiich  is  steadily  going  on.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
expenditure  of  capital  can  quite  he  stopped  in  a  country  like 
this  which  is  growing  steadily  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
railways  must  give  increased  accommodation  as  the  demands  of 
their  customers  augment,  and  certain  kinds  of  accommodation 
cannot  he  paid  for  out  of  current  revenue.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  much  of  the  capital  expenditure  ought  to  have  been 
made  out  of  current  revenue.  If  it  had  been,  the  prices  of  stocks 
no  doubt  would  be  lower  than  they  are  now,  hut  the  position  of 
the  shareholders  wTould  be  considerably  better ;  they  would  now  be 
receiving  larger  incomes,  and  tbeir  properties  would  be  really  more 
valuable.  Unless  something  is  done  to  check  this  growth  of  capital 
expenditure  the  properties  will  certainly  deteriorate  in  value.  The 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  are  steadily  growing,  and  with 
them  the  traffic  of  tire  railways  must  increase  ;  but,  if  the  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  increases  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  done  during  the  past  ten 
years,  the  shareholders  can  expect  little  advantage  from  this  growth 
of  traffic.  In  very  prosperous  years,  no  doubt,  the  dividends  will 
he  increased ;  hut,  on  the  first  appearance  of  adversity,  they  will 
fall  off  again  ;  so  that  upon  the  average  no  great  improvement  in 
dividends  can  be  looked  for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  capital 
expenditure  were  kept  down,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population 
would  ensure  better  incomes  for  the  future,  and  would  thus  greatly 
improve  the  properties  of  the  shareholders.  The  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  can  he  kept  down  only,  however,  by  rigid  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  shareholders  not  to  permit  new  outlay  except  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  the  cost 
ought  to  he  charged,  not  to  revenue,  hut  to  capital.  Boards  of 
directors  naturally  wish  to  keep  their  shareholders  in  good  humour 
by  maintaining  the  dividends  that  have  been  paid  of  late  years. 
They  are  unwilling,  therefore,  to  charge  more  to  revenue  than 
must  be  so  charged,  and  consequently  they  are  ingenious  in  finding 
reasons  for  charging  outlay  to  capital.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
shareholders  themselves  put  pressure  upon  the  Boards,  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  the  capital  •  expenditure  will  go  on,  and  that  thus 
material  increase  in  dividends  cannot  he  looked  for.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  a  liberal  capital 
expenditure  is  advantageous,  as  it  ensures  a  better  service. 


REVIEWS. 


SONG  AND  STORY.* 

4  S  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  puts  the  words  “  later  poems  ”  on  his 
W  title-page,  it  is  probably  not  a  rash  inference  that  he  has 
written  earlier  poems.  They  do  not,  we  confess,  dwell  in  our 
memory  very  distinctly  ;  but  that  is  doubtless  our  fault,  and  not 
Mr.  Fawcett’s.  Ilis  later  poems,  however,  are  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing,  because  they  are  a  capital  instance  of  a  fault  (out  of  politeness 
to  a  foreigner  we  shall  not  say  a  folly)  which  we  had  fondly  hoped 
was  a  little  on  the  wane.  From  this  book  we  can  only  conclude 
that  had  English  fashions,  when  they  feel  moribund,  go  to 
America.  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  shows  occasional  traces  of  a  pretty 
taste  iu  verse.  It  is  a  very  tolerable  conceit  to  call  poppies 
Red  vassals  in  the  shadowy  courts  of  sleep  ; 
and  it  is  not  only  patriotic  weakness  which  see3  in  the  line 
Where  England’s  meadowy  distances  like  music  fall  and  swell 

an  image  of  some  appropriateness  not  ill  expressed.  But  then 
these  things  are  Mr.  Fawcett  at  his  very  best ;  and  he  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  seldom  at  that  host  that  only  critics  of  the  exceptional 
amiability  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  would  allow  him  much 
credit  for  them.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Fawcett’s  one  poetical 
care  appears  to  have  been  to  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth 
for  his  images,  and  then  to  repeat  the  journey  for  his  language. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  reader  finds  himself  dreamily  re¬ 
peating  Thackeray’s  invaluable  caution  : — “  My  dear  sir,  some 
people  will  not  apprehend  your  meaning  ;  some  will  even  doubt 
whether  you  had  a  meaning.”  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sonnet 
addressed  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde : — - 

TO  OSCAR  WILDE, 

ON  RECEIVING  FROM  HIM  A  BOOK  OF  IIIS  POEMS. 

Your  volume  like  a  Provence  lute  antique 

Wed  with  a  classic  lyre  were  fitlier  wrought. 

So  richly  opposite  its  theme  and  thought, 

Its  art  so  Gothic  and  its  aim  so  Greek. 

Till  now  we  had  deemed  that  one  alone  might  seek 
From  poetry  what  you  with  victory  sought,— 

To  blend  those  pure  strains  the  Sicilian  taught 
With  Spenser’s  line,  luxurious  and  unique. 

Nay,  since  your  reverenced  master  dwells  afar, 

It  has  been  given  your  spirit,  I  am  sure, 

To  pass,  deep-tranced  by  slumber’s  opiate  sweets. 

High  up  some  white  stair  sheer  to  some  white  star, 

And  meet  in  its  immortal  vestiture 
The  splendor  that  men  mean  when  they  name  Keats  ! 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poet  Fawcett's  estimate  of  the 
poet  Wilde.  But  what  do  the  first  two  lines  mean  ?  We  have 
tried  the  most  approved  recipes,  we  have  altered  and  added 
punctuation,  we  have  applied  to  the  fullest  the  construction  wpo s 
to  (rgf.iaiv6g.evov,  as  if  Mr.  Fawcett  were  Thucydides  or  TEschylus, 
and  we  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  Mr.  Fawcett  seems  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wilde’s  volume  would  be  better  if  it  were  something 
else,  the  responsibility  of  which  opinion  must  rest  with  Mr. 
Fawcett.  But  what  that  something  else  is,  and  how  a  Provence 
lute  antique  even  by  special  poetical  license  could  take  a  classic  lyre 
to  be  its  wedded  wife  or  husband,  and  what  the  couple  would  look 
like,  we  simply  don't  know.  But  it  is  peculiarly  instructive  in  the 
midst  of  this  and  other  quintessenced  preciousnesses  to  come  across 
the  homely  expletive  “  I  am  sure,”  though  an  unfriendly  critic 
might  see  in  it  something  of  an  excursion  not  up  a  white  stair  to  a 
white  star  (neat  and  pretty  that !),  but  down  stairs  of  any  colour 
that  may  he  preferred  to  the  bottomless  bathos.  On  the  opposite 
page  Mr.  Fawcett  informs  us  that  words  are  “  oft  leafage  to  the 
sense,”  the  meaning  of  which  is  again  not  very  clear.  But  such 
meaning  as  it  has  is  admirably  suggestive  of  his  own  use  of  the 
vocabulary.  Thus,  in  a  sonnet  about  the  tiger  lily,  he  speculates 
011  the  contrast  between  the  white  original  or  class  form  and  its 
garish  species,  and  asks  it — 

Did  j’ou,  Diana  of  all  blooms,  allure 
From  Nature’s  mood  this  nuenad  vestiture, 

And  mock  with  gaudy  tints  your  taintless  dower  ? 

Here  the  image  of  Nature’s  mood  as  a  kind  of  wardrobe  con¬ 
taining  vestments  might  be  not  unworthy  of  Cleveland  at  bis 
very  worst ;  but  why  taintless  dower,  Mr.  Fawcett,  why  taintless 
dower  ?  It  is  feared  that  there  is  no  answer  to  this  except 
“because  it  rhymed  conveniently  with  the  rest  of  the  sonnet.” 
Passing  over  a  solecism  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  in  the  use  of  “  than 
though  ”  as  equivalent  to  “than  if”  (for,  wherever  he  found  it, 
it  is  a  solecism),  and  a  curious  blundering  antithesis  of  “  height 
in  brevity  ”  (“  high,”  Mr.  Fawcett,  is  opposed  to  “  low,”  not  to 
“  short  ”),  we  may  give  another  complete  poem  of  his  : — 

ENVY. 

Where  spacious  oak-trees  thrive  in  rustling  state, 

No  fragile  saplings  quiver  with  weak  hate. 

Where  palaces  loom  proud  in  sculptured  height, 

No  lowlier  roofs  desire  the  earthquake’s  might. 

Where  groups  of  chaste-urned  lilies  whitely  blow, 

Dark  soilure  does  uot  crave  their  balmy  snow. 

Yet  what  life  ever  towered,  sublimely  sweet, 

But  sneers,  like  adders,  hissed  about  its  feet  ? 

Here  the  third  couplet  is  Mr.  Fawcett  all  over.  We  will  liberally 

*  Song  and  Story  :  Later  Poems.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  Boston,  Mass. : 
Osgood  &  Co.  1884. 
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give  him  “  chasto-urned,”  though  we  do  not  know  why  the  next 
oet  should  not  call  something  “  lecherous-potted.”  But  it  would 
e  difficult  to  find  ft  better  example  of  the  wrong  theory  of 
poetry,  the  theory  that  poetry  consists  in  a  non-natural  use  of 
language,  than  “  Dark  soilure  does  not  crave  their  balmy  snow.” 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  if  this  suggests  anything,  it  suggests 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Fawcett  intends — namely,  that 
dark  soilure,  commonly  called  dirt  or  defilement,  wishes  for  the 
balmy  snow  to  cover  it.  But  passons  outre.  We  can  only  quote 
a  wondrous  stanza  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  :■ — - 

But  all  the  roads  that  hither  wind 
Willi  splintry  jeopardy  are  lined, 

Where  savage  gales  *  i  shrouds  of  sleet 
Like  awful  lovers  wildly  meet ! 

and  note  that  he  calls  a  patch  of  grass  on  a  pavement  a 
“timorous  episode  of  green”  in  a  context  where,  even  as  a  con¬ 
ceit,  episode  is  absolutely  unjustifiable,  and  observe  that  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Deep  as  our  piercing  care, 

And  hollow  as  our  despair, 

And  dark  as  the  smouldering  torches  of  our  hope  ! — 

he  (as  he  does  very  often)  uses  words  either  at  random  or  in 
complete  misunderstanding  of  them,  for  hollow  despair,  would 
mean  despair  that  was  not  real.  We  can  only  mention  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Fawcett  talks  of  “  balking  the  ruminant  sages,” 
which  suggests  a  vague  idea  of  playing  practical  jokes  on  a  cow  ; 
that  he  speaks  of  “  the  vast  triclinium  ”  (a  triclinium,  Mr.  Fawcett 
may  like  to  know,  was  a  three-sided  sofa  just  big  enough  to  go 
round  one  small  circular  table,  or,  sometimes,  a  room  just  big 
enough  to  hold  such  a  sofa)  and  of  “Marbleful  Syene  town,” 
which  more  than  faintly  suggests  a  schoolboy’s  pocket.  A  little 
longer  stay  may  perhaps  be  made  on  the  astonishing  stanza  in 
which  the  River  Thames,  according  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  describes  the 
progress  of  English  liberty : — ■ 

Tired  out  with  guile,  intrigue, 

An  irresistible  league, 

My  people  in  fervid  action  showed  their  agonized  fatigue. 

Not  with  the  crimson  reck 
Of  scaffolds  did  they  speak, 

But  through  the  broadening  girth  of  limbs  that  made  their  fetters  weak. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  experience  of  minor  poetry  we  have  seldom 
come  across  a  quainter  stanza  than  this.  The  reader  has  no  sooner 
tasted  the  grammatical  delight  of  wondering  which  “  an  irresistible 
league  ”  is  in  apposition  with,  “  intrigue,”  or  “  people,”  than  he 
comes  across  the  delightful  absurdity  of  “agonized  fatigue,”  and 
passes  from  that  to  the  singular  feats,  far  passing  ventriloquism,  of 
speaking  first  with  a  scaffold  and  afterwards  through  a  fat  leg  or 
arm.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  two  halves  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
stanza  directly  contradict  each  other.  Allowing  your  limbs  to 
grow  and  burst  their  fetters  is  (if  you  can  do  it)  a  moderate,  wise, 
and  effectual  proceeding:  but  if  there  is  one  thing  which  it  is  not, 
that  thing  is  “  fervid  action.” 

Space  would  fail  us  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  longest 
poem,  a  story  of  two  brothers  who  loved  the  same  young  woman. 
It  is  conceived  somewhat  in  Lord  Tennyson’s  manner,  and  told  in 
a  language  which  exaggerates  tenfold  the  worst  faults  of  the  worst 
period  of  his  style.  A  specimen  of  it  may,  however,  be  given. 
This  is  how  Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  proper  to  make  a  young  man 
fresh  from  college  address  his  studious  elder  brother : — - 

O  Alan,  it  is  not  well  with  you,  not  well ! 

You  liave  made  the  mind  the  body’s  sepulchre  ; 

You  have  thwarted  manhood’s  genial  equipoise  ; 

The  alert  red  blood,  that  feeds  on  light  and  air, 

You  have  thinned  amid  the  darkness  and  the  damp 
Of  those  long  murky  vaults  that  history's  hand 
Paves  with  the  whitening  bones  of  dead  men’s  thought. 

Ati,  brother,  this  grave  paleness  on  your  cheek 
Meets  dissonantly  morning’s  radiant  cheer, 

And  all  this  amethyst  amplitude  of  sea 
Can  glass  no  flash  of  joy  in  your  dulled  eyes  ! 

Look  you,  I  pluck  one  delicate  dandelion  ; 

Touch  to  your  nostril  its  cool  feathery  gold, 

And  tell  me,  does  the  aroma,  faint  and  fresh 
As  though,  days  off,  the  ambrosial  rosy  foot 
Of  Ilebo  had  softly  touched  it,  thrilling  it. 

Bear  to  you  no  consolatory  balm, 

No  chaste  intangible  spell  that  never  hid 
In  all  proud  Alexandria’s  ruined  scrolls  ? 

That  will  probably  do. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some  renders  that  we  are  breaking  a 
butterfly.  The  only  answer  is  that  a  butterfly  of  this  kind  has  to 
he  broken  now  and  then  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  other  butterflies.  The  origin  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  errors  is 
terfectly  clear,  lie  very  properly  thinks  that  poetry  ought  not  to 
ie  commonplace,  and  he  very  improperly  thinks  that  he  can  secure 
this  result  by  using  all  the  uncommon  words,  all  the  uncommon 
constructions,  all  the  mest  far-fetched  turns  of  thought,  that  he 
can  devise.  In  fact,  ho  takes  literally  the  advice  (originally  given 
half  in  jest,  and  in  reference  to  a  language  whose  circumstances 
and  history  are  wholly  different  from  the  circumstances  and  history 
of  English)  to  “  study  the  dictionary.”  He  studies  the  dictionary, 
and  he  iinds  that  Shakspeare  used  “  sequestration  ”  in  the  sense  of 
“  retirement.”  Off  goes  Mr.  Fawcett  with  his  prize,  and  writes — 

Egypt,  with  calm  Imperial  sequestration, 

Uttering  the  genius  of  a  mighty  nation  ; 

which — sequestration  having  one  sense  only,  and  that  a  definite 
and  technical  one,  in  modern  English — produces  an  effect  which,  if 
not  nonsensical,  is  absurd.  He  finds  in  Bacon  the  word  “alterant,” 


and  he  goes  and  writes  of  “  Pure  Nature’s  alterant  charms,” 
thereby  suggesting  to  the  reader  some  vague  idea  of  a  pill,  powder, 
or  other  “alterative.”  Passing  from  vocabulary  to  metre,  he 
writes  a  poem  of  love  and  religious  doubt  iu  triple  rhymes  through¬ 
out,  conscious,  doubtless,  that  it  would  he  very  troublesome  to  do, 
and  forgetful  that,  except  very  sparingly  and  carefully  used,  the 
triple  rhyme  always  lias  a  burlesque  effect  in  English.  Of  the 
result  the  reader  shall  judge: — 

Wherefore  I  say  if  a  man  hath  loved  urgently. 

Given  all  his  heart  for  a  woman’s  dear  pleasurement, 

(Just  as  a  wave  with  white  worship  insurgently 
liushes  to  mantle  some  crag’s  mighty  measurement,) 

How  shall  he  tamely  see  fate  in  her  dominance 
Tear  from  his  keeping  what  kings  could  not  buy  from  it  ? 

See  hope  drop  down,  as  in  flame  shrouded  prominence 

Drops  the  doomed  ship  when  the  frighted  throngs  fly  from  it  ? 

It  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  greatest  poets  that 
almost  any  passage  of  their  work  is  characteristic.  That  quality 
of  the  greatest  poets  Mr.  Fawcett  possesses  in  common  with  them. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

T 1TTLJE  LADY  LINTON  is  the  most  unpleasant  and  up- 
wholesome  novel  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  read  in 
the  year  of  grace  1884.  It  may  he  that  in  the  past  we  have  read 
novels  as  unpleasant  and  as  unwholesome  as  Little  Lady  Linton, 
hut  we  are  glad  to  he  able  to  say  that  we  do  not  now  recall  any. 
And  what  makes  Mr.  Barrett’s  crime  the  more  heinous  is  the  fact 
that  his  novel  reveals  unmistakable  ability.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  he  has  a  good  idea  of  construction,  a  strong  sense  of  character, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  tenderness.  But  he  has  no  taste.  The 
reading  of  the  third  volume  of  his  novel  causes  a  helpless  feeling 
of  discomfort  akin  to  that  evoked  by  a  constant  series  of  false  notes 
in  music.  And  the  final  chapters  are  almost  revolting.  What 
makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  Mr.  Barrett  started  with  a  good 
idea — with  the  idea,  in  fact,  of  combining  in  one  story  the  essen¬ 
tial  charms  of  the  sentimental  novel  and  of  the  sensational  novel, 
or  rather  of  that  sub-order  of  the  sensational  novel  known  as  the 
detective  novel.  lie  had  a  very  pretty  little  love-story  to  tell, 
and  he  had  a  terrible  secret  to  keep.  Unfortunately  he  has  not 
been  able  to  make  the  compound  palatable  to  a  healthy  taste  ;  and. 
it  is  only  a  nauseous  draught  he  offers  us.  Greed,  rancour,  aud 
vice  are  unlovely  things  at  best;  they  must  be  handled  with 
sobriety  and  self-restraint.  In  Little  Lady  Linton  we  have  a 
hideous  old  horror,  Mrs.  Gower,  and  her  debased  and  debauched 
daughter,  an  object  even  more  horrible  and  hideous ;  and  they 
dominate  the  hook  and  try  to  drag  everybody  in  it  to  their  own 
degraded  depth.  A  drunken  woman,  who  is  an  adulteress  and  a 
murderess,  and  who  returns  to  life  only  to  torture  her  husband’s 
innocent  second  wife,  soon  to  he  a  mother,  is  not  a  figure  of  beauty, 
and  may  only  appear  in  fiction  when  introduced  with  an  artistic 
reserve  of  which  Mr.  Barrett  seems  to  know  nothing.  Her 
handsome  husband,  who  serves  as  the  hero  of  this  tale  of  bad  taste, 
is  but  a  pitiful  fellow,  with  very  slight  common  sense.  The  female 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Pierce,  private  inquiry  agents,  rs 
one  of  the  most  noxious  and  pestilent  persons  we  have  ever  met  in 
the  pleasant  walks  of  fiction.  Mr.  Gower  and  his  daughters  are 
kindly  and  vulgar,  and  “  Granny  ”  is  kindly  and  not  vulgar.  The 
little  heroine,  although  quite  too  innocent  to  live  at  all  in  this 
wicked  world,  is  unobjectionable  ;  yet,  though  her  diary  is  written 
with  not  a  little  feminine  delicacy,  there  is,  over  much  of  it,  the 
taint  of  super-sentimentality.  Quite  the  pleasantest  pages  in  the 
hook  are  those  describing  the  life  of  the  heroine  while  she  was 
living  quietly  with  “  Granny  ”  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  rest  of  the 
story  rarely  reaches  this  level.  The  total  impression  left  by  the 
book  is  distinctly  painful. 

Mr.  Orawfurd’s  novel,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  a  hook  of  another 
sort  altogether.  It  is  quieter,  simpler,  more  witty,  and  in  better 
taste.  The  World  we  Live  in  is  nominally  a  novel  in  two  volumes, 
hut  it  is  really  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  more  or  less  disguised  in 
narrative.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Orawfurd,  having 
recently  written  most  pleasantly  and  pertinently  about  English 
comic  dramatists,  was  in  the  end  moved  to  emulate  those  from 
whom  he  was  making  selections,  and  to  become  an  English  comic 
dramatist  himself.  Perhaps  a  recollection  of  some  of  the  works 
of  the  modern  French  dramatists  may  also  have  influenced  him — a 
suggestion  at  one  time  of  M.  Augier’s  DAventuriere,  or  of  some 
of  the  other  scheming  ladies  of  French  comedy.  It  is  not  that 
Mr.  Orawfurd  has  borrowed  in  the  slightest  degree,  or  that  his 
heroine  is  really  an  adventuress  at  all,  although  for  a  little  space 
she  may  seem  to  be  one.  It  is  rather  that  the  fundamental  basis  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd’s  play-novel  is  not  at  all  new  ;  and  indeed  it  has  done 
duty  many  a  time  and  oft  behind  the  footlights.  And  it  is  perhaps 
only  fair  to  explain  that  the  reference  to  M.  Augier’s  DAventuriere 
was  suggested  in  the  main  by  the  generic  likeness  of  Herr  von 
Bauer,  t  he  heroine's  alleged  half-brother,  to  the  swaggering  brother 
of  Dona  Clorinde. 

Mr.  Crawfurd’s  story  is  much  slighter  than  M.  Augier  or  M. 
Sardou  would  deem  necessary  ;  it  is  as  slight  as  the  adaptation  of 
L  Aventurih'e,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson,  and  known 
to  the  English  and  American  stage  as  Home,  Indeed,  it  is  the 

*  Little  Lady  Linton.  A  Novel.  By  Frank  Barrett.  3  vols.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1884. 

The  World  we  Live  in.  A  Novel.  By  Oswald  Crawfurd.  2  vols. 
Loudon:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 
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teaeup-and-saucer  comedies  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson 
and  of  the  followers  in  his  footsteps  that  Mr.  Crawfurd's  play- 
novel  reminds  us  of  rather  than  the  more  robust  and  vigorous  work 
of  M.  Augier,  M.  Sardou,  and  their  fellows.  AVe  do  not  think 
that  we  owe  any  apology  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  for  criticizing  his  novel 
as  a  play  ns  we  are  doing,  for  although  his  drama  masquerades  as 
a  work  of  fiction,  it  i9  ouly  by  considering  it  as  a  comedy  that  we 
can  do  it  justice.  And  if  it  were  not  a  play  before  it  became  a 
novel,  we  confess  to  great  surprise.  If  The  World  we  Lire  in 
were  not  planned  and  originally  written  as  a  coined)',  and  only 
turned  into  a  novel  after  it  had  been  completed  as  a  play,  then  all 
signs  fail,  and  we  are  at  a  loss.  In  its  construction,  in  its 
characters,  and  in  its  dialogue,  it  recalls  the  stage.  Its  con¬ 
struction  lias  the  simplicity  and  the  directness  required  by  the 
conditions  of  the  drama.  Its  characters  have  the  vigour  of  outline 
and  the  faintness  of  detail  to  which  the  modern  English  comic 
dramatist  has  accustomed  us ;  even  the  names  of  some  of  the 
minor  characters,  Miss  Langbam  (an  American  girl),  Mrs. 
Longbow  (who  exaggerates),  and  Mine,  de  la  Pretendaine  (a 
French  lady),  recall  the  primitive  and  artless  innocence  of  the 
old  comedies.  Its  dialogue  has  the  crispness  which  we  are 
wont  to  look  for  in  a  comedy — without  always  finding.  Mr. 
Crawfurd's  dialogue  is  very  good  indeed  ;  he  is  a  little  conscious 
of  its  cleverness,  and  at  times  his  epigram  crackles  more  than  it 
sparkles;  but  there  is  real  wit  in  many  of  the  lines.  The  little 
phrase  of  the  philosopher,  Professor  Dredge,  is  clever,  when  he 
describes  the  doctrine  that  wealth  is  the  test  of  merit  as  the  theory 
of  the  “  survival  of  the  richest.”  There  is  real  humour,  too,  in 
the  caricature  of  the  Theosophists,  a  husband  who  is  so  wise  and 
so  learned  in  the  occult  sciences  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Esoteric  Buddhists  that  he  says  nothing  at  all,  and  the  wife  who 
reflects  his  wisdom,  though  she  says  little,  scattering  now  and  then 
a  crumb  by  the  wayside,  a  crumb  of  Theosophic  wisdom  quite 
sublimely  and  incomprehensibly  and  transcendentally  comic. 
And  Lord  George's  declaration  of  the  problem  of  social  meta¬ 
physics  to  Colonel  Tremayne,  the  returned  wanderer,  who  doubted 
the  power  or  effect  of  wealth,  is  perhaps  worth  quotation : — 

“  Well,  I’ll  put  it  this  way  :  Society  is  a  round  game ;  rank,  manners, 
cleverness,  tact,  good  looks,  and  money  are  the  counters  we  play  it  with. 
Some  fisli  score  one,  some  six,  some  twelve  ;  and  you'll  find  money  in  these 
days  the  counter  that  scores  about  highest  of  any.  Nobody  is  fool  enough 
or  impostor  enough  nowadays  to  go  on  moralizing  or  pretending  that 
money  is  dross,  and  so  on.  VVe  all  know  its  value  too  well  in  the  game.  I 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  haven’t  got  an  uncommonly  good  pile  of  that  I 
particular  counter  to  start  with,  you’re  not  iu  the  game  at  all,  and  you'd  : 
much  hotter  get  up  and  leave  the  table,  and  make  room  for  some  one  who 
has. — Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

We  confess  that  we  took  a  childish  joy  in  the  Monte  Cristo 
display  of  wealth  made  by  Colonel  Tremayne.  It  is  Colonel 
Tremayne  to  whom  Lord  George  Vivash  made  the  speech  about 
the  value  of  money.  Colonel  Tremayne  has  been  away  for  five 
years  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  on  his  return 
rumours  of  bis  vast  wealth  precede  him  ;  and,  when  he  comes  to 
the  hospitable  house  in  Scotland  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid,  everybody  receives  him  with  the  obeisance  due  to  great 
riches.  When  he  tells  everybody  that  lie  has  no  money,  every¬ 
body  turns  from  him.  Then  he  stands  in  the  single  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  black,  steel-bound  pocket- 
book,  and  be  shows  that  its  leaves  are  sheets  of  black  wax,  and 
that  every  leaf  has  imbedded  in  it  large  diamonds  ;  and  the  ray  of 
sunshine  flashes  from  their  facets  as  he  turns  the  leaves,  and 
everybody  comes  back  to  his  feet  as  he  explains  that,  although  he 
bas  no  money,  these  diamonds  are  bis,  and  were  given  to  him  by 
the  Eastern  princes  in  return  for  his  services.  As  he  shows  one 
big  green  diamond  Colonel  Tremayne  explains  bow  he  got  it. 

“  When  I  drained  off  the  water  from  an  inland  sea  in  the 
northern  province,  and  turned  the  bed  of  it  into  corn-fields  and 
olive  groves,  the  governor  offered  me  my  choice  of  this  stone  or 
a  hundred  Arab  horses  of  the  pure  breed  of  the  Prophet,  with  hits 
of  solid  silver  and  a  Persian  slave  to  each  horse.  I  chose  the 
stone  !  ”  This  is  a  touch  worthy  of  the  great  Alexandre  himself. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  clever  and  amusing  story,  we 
wish  to  protest,  with  whatever  strength  may  in  us  lie,  against  one 
of  the  characters.  This  is  the  American  girl,  Miss  Laugliam.  The 
American  Girl  is  getting  to  be  as  ubiquitous  in  English  fiction  as 
the  American  novel  is  omnipresent  on  English  bookstalls.  And 
surely  it  is  better  for  the  English  novelist  to  abandon  the  study  of 
the  American  girl  to  the  American  novelist  who  understands' her 
and  speaks  her  language.  Now  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  speak  her 
language.  Mr.  Crawfurd  tells  us  that  Miss  Langham  was  “  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  young  and  charming 
American  ladies  who  come  over  the  Atlantic  to  be  made  much  of 
in  the  old  country,  very  rich,  very  independent,  very  sharp,  and 
very  advanced  in  opinions,  though  not  a  bit  more  forward  in  any 
way  than  made  her  very  good  company  in  a  country-house.”  Mr. 
Crawfurd  further  tells  us  that  “when  the  young  lady  spoke  quickly 
and  was  off  her  guard,  she  sometimes  forgot  to  use  the  old-  ( 
fashioned  way  of  talking  which  is  still  habitual  in  this  backward  j 
old  country,  and  which  she  could  speak  admirably  when  she 
chose.”  After  this  excellent  presentation  of  a  charming  per¬ 
sonality,  Mr.  Crawfurd  makes  Miss  Langbam  say,  “  Ob,  do  tell 
now  !  ”  He  makes  her  declare  that  another  lady  “was  not  much 
on  the  walk.”  ITe  makes  her  refuse  to  shoot  because  she  does  not 
“  gun.”  He  makes  her  regret  a  lost  occasion  for  putting  on  a  new 
“  frock.”  He  makes  her  pronounce  European  with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate.  He  makes  her  remark,  “  No,  ma’am,  I 
concluded  they  were  otherwise  employed.  That’s  so,  I  think  !  ” 


I  These  egregious  blunders  show  either  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  bas  not 
I  had  opportunities  of  observing  and  of  studying  that  most 
I  marvellous  entity  of  our  era,  the  American  Girl,  or  he  bas 
neglected  to  improve  them.  To  put  forward  phrases  like  these  as 
the  possible  speech  of  an  American  young  lady  is  as  though  he  had 
mingled  bits  of  Cockney  and  Yorkshire  and  Sussex  and  Scotch 
idioms,  and  offered  it  to  us  as  thehabirual  speech  of  an  English  gentle¬ 
man.  In  one  other  point,  also,  bas  Mr.  Crawfurd  shown  himself 
a  careless  observer  of  the  American  character.  When  Colonel 
Tremayne  is  supposed  to  be  enormously  wealthy,  everybody  in  the 
story  tries  to  curry  favour  with  him ;  when  be  is  supposed  to  be 
poor,  they  break  their  engagements  with  him  on  one  excuse  or 
another ;  when  he  is  known  to  be  rich  in  diamonds,  they  all 
turn  to  him  again.  Mr.  Crawfurd  makes  Miss  Langham  one  of 
these  time-servers  and  gold-seekers.  But  the  American  girl  Mr. 
Crawfurd  has  drawn  for  us  would  not  be  moved  at  all  by  these 
motives.  She  is  rich  herself,  and— contrary  to  the  general  belief 
in  England — there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  money  as 
money  merely  is  less  valued  and  less  worshipped  than  in  the 
United  States.  Compare  English  novels  with  American,  and  you 
will  find  that  money  is  far  more  talked  of  and  far  more  thought 
about  in  the  English  novel  than  in  the  American.  Colonel 
Tremayne  was  something  of  a  celebrity  ;  lie  had  hada  career  ;  hehad 
gone  through  curious  adventures ;  therefore  Miss  Langham  would 
have  taken  an  interest  in  him,  not  caring  whether  he  was  rich  or 
poor.  She  would  never  have  turned  from  him  when  she  thought 
he  was  poor,  nor  would  she  have  made  up  to  him  again  after 
seeing  his  diamonds.  Every  race  has  its  failings ;  but  the  blind 
worship  of  wealth  is  not  an  American  failing. 


SOME  BOOKS  OK  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  LOGIC." 

THAT  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  science  of  psychology  lias  been 
repeatedly  affirmed  and  denied.  Enough  good  ink  has  been 
shed  over  the  question  to  supply  any  science  whese  existence  is 
less  Questionable  with  the  means  of  propagating  itself  through  all 
space  and  time.  In  the  mind  of  the  disinterested  bystander  this 
controversy  must  raise  a  strong  presumption  against  the  claims  of 
the  psychologist.  lie  does  not  find  men  disputing  about  whether 
there  is  a  science  of  anatomy.  The  inference  is  obvious.  Still,  on 
further  consideration,  he  might  see  reason  for  suspending  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  would  do  so  were  it  his  lot  to  review  books 
which  professedly  set  this  science  before  him.  For  instance,  he 
would  find  an  instructive  passage  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  Intellectual 
Principles.  “  Other  sciences,”  he  would  there  read,  “  are  chiefly 
for  some ;  but  Mental  and  Moral  Science  respect  all,  and  they 
are  for  all.”  This  supposition,  he  would  say,  explains  a  good 
deal.  It  explains  why  some  books  are  written  about  psychology, 
such  as  are  written  about  no  other  topic,  curious  mixtures  of 
the  driest  truisms  with  the  most  sweeping  assertions  about  all 
things  known  and  unknown.  Mr.  Godwin  himself,  perhaps 
because  be  was  bent  on  writing  “  for  all  ”  briefly  and  iu 
a  popular  strain,  bas  made  a  book  which  will  justify  some 
of  the  hard  things  that  Positivists  and  others  have  to  say 
about  psychology.  He  can  set  forth  the  commonplaces  of  his 
subject  well  enough,  though  not  without  an  unnecessary  abund¬ 
ance  of  italics ;  but  tke3e  lie  intersperses  with  ready  solutions  of 
the  most  sublime  metaphysical  questions  about  space  and  time 
and  causation,  and  a  First  Cause,  and  what  not — questions  over 
which  for  centuries  past  the  keenest  minds  have  exercised  them¬ 
selves  without  obtaining  any  secure  results.  He  must  know — for 
obviously  he  is  not  unread  in  philosophy — that  in  many  cases  he 
is  making  vast  assumptions,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  denied,  and  which  no  one  nowadays  will  be  allowed  to  take 
for  granted.  His  metaphysical  opinions  are  respectable ;  they 
have  been  held  by  virtuous  and  intelligent  persons  ;  but  they  are 
unproved,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  expect  that  proof  will  be  de¬ 
manded. 

If  he  wishes  for  a  department  of  mental  science,  for  such  it  is 
often  reckoned,  of  which  the  rudiments  really  are  “  for  all,”  we 
would  recommend  him  formal  logic.  That  there  is  more  use  in 
teaching  such  rudiments  than  would  easily  be  guessed  bas 
been  proved  to  us  of  late  by  more  than  one  book  which  recounts 
the  almost  miraculous  feats  of  “  conversion  ”  of  which  beginners 
are  found  capable.  Thus  Mr.  Keynes,  in  a  well-arranged  and  very 
iugenious  text-book,  tells  us  bow  from  “None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair  ”  some  can  infer  that  no  one  ugly  deserves  the 
brave,  and  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  ”  lias  been  found  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  Nine  stitches  save  a  stitch  in  time.”  The  same  writer  lias 
shown  by  some  very  elaborate  puzzles,  elegantly  solved,  that 
syllogistic  reasoning  may  still  afford  good  sport  for  acute  minds, 
though  ho  has  not  persuaded  us  that  such  sport  is  a  means  to  any 
useful  end.  Ilis  solutions  of  the  very  complex  problems  that  he 
has  invented  look  to  us  much  like  the  workings  of  a  suppressed 
algebra,  and  raise  the  question  whether  they  can  give  any  mental 
training  that  would  not  be  given  in  fuller  measure  by  mathe¬ 
matics. 


*  Intellectual  Principles ;  nr,  Elements  of  JIcntal  Science.  Bv  Jolm  II. 
Godwin.  London  :  Clarko  &  Co.  1SS4. 

Studies  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Logic.  By  John  Neville  Kevnes. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 

Practical  Essays.  By  Alexin  or  Bain.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1884. 

Outlines  of  Psychology ,  with  special  reference  to  the  Theory  of  Education. 
By  James  Sully.  London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 
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Bat,  to  return,  the  jumble  of  metaphysics  with  psychology,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  “  Mental  Science  ”  science  for  all,  which  of 
course  means  science  for  none,  are  the  chief  causes  which  render 
possible  the  question  whether  there  is  a  science  of  psychology.  If 
all  books  on  the  subject  were  as  sound  and  sober  as  Mr.  Sully 's 
“Outlines,”  it  would  be  seen  that  the  question  is  merely  the 
verbal  question  of  degree  whether  a  connected  body  of  fairly 
well-established  truths  about  an  important  matter  is  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  organized  and  settled  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  science. 
For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an  opening  for  a  new  text¬ 
book.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Bain’s  “  Practical  Essays  ”  re¬ 
minds  one  both  of  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  first  books  put  into  the  learner’s 
hands.  These  essays,  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  the 
magazines,  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame  which  their  writer 
has  long  enjoyed  as  a  psychologist.  They  are  about  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things — classical  education,  the  procedure  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  religious  tests,  and  so  forth.  All  bear  the  well-known 
marks  of  their  author’s  hand.  Never  very  profound,  never  very 
subtle,  they  are  forcible  and  direct  statements  of  strong  and 
definite  opinions.  Even  when  we  most  disagree  with  him,  as 
we  do  when  he  is  decrying  classical  education,  we  admire 
the  wholesome  roundness  of  his  assertions.  One  essay,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 868,  is  on  Dr.  Bain’s  special  subject.  It  is  called 
“  Common  Errors  on  the  Mind.”  In  it  he  deals  with  pleasure, 
desire,  and  will  in  the  familiar  fashion.  From  the  reprinting  of 
this  essay  we  gather  that  about  the  relation  between  pleasure  and 
desire,  a  subject  which  has  of  late  been  elaborately  discussed  by 
Professor  Green,  Professor  Sidgwick,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Sully  gives  a  cautious  judgment,  Dr.  Bain  has  little 
to  add  to  what  he  said  many  years  ago.  As  to  questions  about 
the  will,  he  can  dismiss  them  very  briefly ;  “  they  are  about  as 
easy  to  comprehend  as  the  air-pump.”  Strip  them  of  unsuitable 
phraseology,  and  do  not  be  misled  by  “  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity  ”  (a  feeling  which  has  much  evil  to  answer  for  in 
Dr.  Bain’s  sight),  and  you  will  find  these  things  pretty  plain. 

We  have  no  intention  of  praising  Mr.  Sully’s  “  Outlines  ”  at  the 
expense  of  what  must  be  considered  the  text-book  in  possession, 
still  no  one  can  turn  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  seeing 
that  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
psychology  has  both  by  its  matter  and  by  its  manner  been  slowly 
but  surely  making  good  its  claim  to  be  a  positive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  science.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  now  be  freed  from 
metaphysical  questions  almost  as  easily  as  geometry  can  be  freed 
from  questions  about  the  reality  of  space.  Mr.  Sully,  for  example, 
puts  on  one  side  what  is  generally  known  as  the  problem  of  the 
external  world  as  not  within  his  province.  Now  this  is  clear 
gain.  Even  so  careful  an  observer  as  Dr.  Bain  has  sometimes  in 
our  opinion  suffered  his  psychological  researches  to  be  hampered 
and  biassed  by  metaphysical  preconceptions,  and  the  result  is 
indeed  disastrous  when  psychology  and  metaphysics  are  blended 
by  less  wary  writers.  Then  it  follows  from  the  shelving  of 
these  burning  questions  which  interest  all,  and  can  perhaps  be 
solved  by  none,  that  Mr.  Sully  can  avoid  polemics  altogether. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  hold  the  sword  in  one  hand  while 
he  uses  the  trowel  with  the  other.  His  object  is  rather  to 
show  how  much  valuable  truth  there  is  about  which  many  in¬ 
dependent  observers  are  agreed  than  to  play  the  champion  of 
disputed  dogmas.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  gone  for  his  facts  and 
theories  to  many  different  quarters  with  an  observant  and  scientific 
mind,  and  just  because  of  his  fair-mindedness  and  catholicity  we 
cannot  undertake  to  supply  any  neat  formula  which  will  aptly 
define  his  position.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  sign  ;  for  we  cannot 
sort  the  professors  of  any  robust  physical  science  into  a  number  of 
competing  schools.  It  must  suffice  that,  while  holding  the  general 
traditions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  empirical  psychology,  the 
traditions  of  which  Dr.  Bain  is  the  greatest  living  teacher,  Mr. 
Sully  has  learned  much  from  the  doctors  of  evolution,  from 
German  observers,  from  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Galton,  and  from 
the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  investigators  who  are  making 
special  study  of  particular  departments  of  psychology — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  students  of  psycho-physics,  and  the  careful  persons  who 
are  diligently  watching  and  recording  the  behaviour  of  babies, 
in  good  hope  of  discovering  materials  for  a  history  of  mental 
growth.  In  his  notes  Mr.  Sully  gives  abundant  references  to  the 
best  books  ;  but  he  does  not  commit  the  grave  mistake  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  supply  his  readers  with  condensed  accounts  of  other  people’s 
opinions.  The  historical  summaries  in  Dr.  Bain's  handbook  may 
be  very  compact  and  portable  ;  but  they  are  very  indigestible,  and 
serve,  we  fear,  less  to  nourish  than  to  cram.  They  may  be  “  the 
shortest  way  to  come  into  contact  with  Aristotle,”  or  with  some¬ 
thing  that  in  this  free  country  may  lawfully  be  called  Aristotle ; 
but  we  seriously  doubt  whether  much  good  ever  comes  of  the 
contact.  Mr.  Sully’s  is  an  elementary  book  —that  is,  it  does  not 
presuppose  that  its  readers  will  already  have  studied  the  subject ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  is  neither  a  book  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  examination  questions  nor  a  book  “  for  all  ” ;  it  is  a 
book  for  those  who  are  willing  and  competent  to  study  seriously  a 
difficult  subject ;  but  to  all  such  it  may  safely  be  recommended. 
We  must  not  dismiss  it  without  noticing  that  throughout  Mr. 
Sully  keeps  in  view,  as  the  practical  end  of  his  theories,  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  art  of  education,  a  matter  about  which  he  writes 
in  a  very  sensible  and  unpedantic  spirit. 


CYPRIOT  GREEK.* 

REEK  hath  its  daughters  as  the  Latin  hath,  and  this  is  of 
them.  Not  that  we  have  any  intention  of  descending  into 
the  controversy  whether  the  language,  say  as  it  is  now  spoken  in 
Athens,  is,  as  the  modern  Greek  pedagogue  maintains,  or  is  not, 
the  classic  Hellenic  tongue,  with  all  its  variety  and  richness  of 
expression,  but  bastardized  by  the  foreign  domination  of  many 
centuries,  and  capable,  nay  certain,  of  being  in  the  near  future 
restored  to  its  pristine  type.  That  this  will  be  a  long  journey 
back  few  will  doubt  who  receive  the  illustrations  of  the  modern 
Greek  “  pieces  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry  ”  which  Byron 
drew  from  “  Oh  Miss  Bailey  !  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  !  ”  and  “  A 
captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters.”  The 
opposite  theory  to  the  pedagogue’s  is  that  Romaic  has  not  been 
directly  deformed  by  foreign  domination,  but  that  it  derives, 
just  like  any  Latin  language,  from  ancient  types  by  internal  de¬ 
velopments  and  changes  due  mainly  to  time  and  its  own  vitality. 
At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  modern  Greek  is  a  living 
language;  that  its  evolution  has  been  but  little  studied  in  com¬ 
parison  with  such  other  European  tongues  as  English,  German, 
and  French;  that,  thanks  to  the  system  of  public  education  estab¬ 
lished  since  Greece  became  independent,  it  is  becoming  literary, 
more  polished,  and  obedient  to  grammatical  laws  ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  that  the  dialects  are  losing  ground.  Now  is  the  time, 
therefore,  to  seize  them  as  they  flee. 

Though  Crusius,  in  his  Turcogrcecia,  reckoned  seventy-three 
dialects,  Mullach’s  Gramrnatik  of  1856  reduces  the  well-marked 
varieties  to  six — separating,  of  course,  the  Zantiot  tongue,  with 
its  exceptional  inflections— those  of  Asia  Minor,  Chios,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Seven  Isles ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  odd  to  have  to  note  in  limine  that  to  the  Cypriot  dialect,  a, 
few  peculiarities  apart,  may  be  joined  the  speech  of  Rhodes  and 
of  Karpathos,  although  these  islands  are  comparatively  close  to 
Crete.  It  is  possible  to  feel  back  historically  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  origins  of  this  dialect  by  the  help  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  as  the  thirteenth-century  Assizes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Cyprus  and  the  two  fifteenth-century  Chronicles  of 
Machairas  and  Boustron,  published  by  Sathas  and  Miller.  In  the 
first,  though  the  idiom  differs  from  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  time, 
it  has  not  yet  obtained  a  separate  existence ;  but  two  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  Chronicles,  typical  singularities  of  pronunciation, 
syntax,  and  inflection  are  well  established ;  and  they  form  most 
useful  landmarks  in  the  downward  course  of  the  evolution  which 
has  produced  the  unlettered  Cypriot  speech  of  the  present  day. 
But,  besides  these  sources  of  information,  there  are  the  songs  and 
tales  collected  by  Passow,  Salrellarios,  and  Loukas,  the  last  a 
schoolmaster  at  Kilani  (KotXdvt)  in  the  present  Limassol  district. 
Both  these  Greek  gentlemen,  however,  assume  an  attitude  of  noble 
independence  towards  the  science  of  philology.  Then  there  is  a 
text  of  considerable  importance,  the  unedited  Glosses  grcecobarharce 
so  often  reproduced  by  Meursius  and  Ducange,  in  which  M.  Mondrv 
Beaudouin  has  detected  a  great  number  of  explanations  in  forma 
peculiar  to  the  Cypriot  dialect. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Cyprus,  since  the  time  when  our 
sixth  Norman  king,  700  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
doubled  up  Isaac  Comnenus,  has  never  been  politically  Greek.  It 
is,  therefore,  removed  by  a  much  greater  distance  in  time  from 
Greek  influence  than  other  islands,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
find  the  vocabulary  modified  first  by  French  in  the  time  of  the 
Lusignans ;  next  by  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Levant,  and  by 
Italian  in  the  days  of  Genoa  and  of  Venice ;  then  by  Turkish,  and 
now,  no  doubt,  it  is  being  influenced— though  its  living  manner  be 
difficult  to  catch  as  it  rises — by  English ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
greater  freedom  of  communication,  by  Athenian  Greek.  It  is  odd 
that  a  valuable  thesis  recently  read  before  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cypriot  dialect  should  have  left  quite  out  of  sight 
the  lingua  franca,  of  which  we  have  even  eighteenth-century 
evidence  from  a  countryman  of  the  author’s  own : — 

In  the  winter  of  1767  [says  Groslev]  coming  out  of  a  house  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Honurd  to  return  to  my  own  dwelling  in  the  cloisters  of 
Saint-Germain  l’Auxerrois,  I  caught  sight  of  a  man  in  Levantine  garb, 
wearing  a  beard  and  long  moustaches  [Greek :  pvara^.  Thinking  he 
might  be  profitable  company,  I  attacked  him  in  conversation,  saying 
Buona  sera,  Signor  Medico.  He  answered  me  in  “  langue  franque  ”  that 
he  was  no  doctor,  and  the  talk  at  once  began.  He  told  me  he  was  of  an  old 
family  of  Nikosfa  [its — Turkish — name  was  then  strictly  Levkosha,  which  is 
from  Xeuxof,  white,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Machairas],  that  he  had  a  house 
of  business  at  Cairo,  and  that  he  had  just  walked  from  Sevres,  where  he  had 
found  the  porcelain  too  dear  for  bis  trade.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  streets  to  shake  off  the  half-melted  snow  which  clung  to  his 
babouches  [Arabic  for  slippers],  crying  at  every  stoppage,  Oh,  che  fang — 
oh,  what  filth  ! —  Vie  de  M.  Grosley,  Londres,  1787,  p.  289. 

This  brief  extract  may  serve  also  to  accentuate  another  of 
M.  Beaudouin ’s  illusions — that  the  Cypriots  never  leave  their  island 

*  Bibliotheca  grseca  medii  sevi.  Vols.  II.  and  VI.  Venice.  1873. 

A eovrlov  Ma^aipa  XpoviKov  E vnpov.  Texte  et  tra  duction.  2  vols. 
Paris.  1882. 

Passow — Popularia  Carmina  G  recede  recentioris.  Leipzig,  i860. 

Sukella7-ios — Ta  Kvirpiard.  Vol.  III.,  V  *v  XvTrpco  yXSiaaa.  Athens. 
1868. 

Loukas — SuXoXoyt/cal  kTTUTKt'frucTcbv  iv  Top  filed  to>v  vea>Tcpa>vKvnpi<ov 
pvrjjxeloiv  tcov  dpxaioxv.  Vol.  I.  Athens.  1874.  A«£ety  KvnpiaKai 
in  the  Greek  Review  ’E(f>r]pep'is  tS>v  ‘bihpad iou.  1865,  1866,  1867 

Etude  du  dialecte  Chypriote  moderne  et  medieval.  These  presentee  h  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Paris.  Lu  en  Sorbonne  12  Janvier,  i88q.  Paris  t 
Ghio. 
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even  for  trade  ;  the  fact  being'  that  there  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  Cypriot  colony  in  Egypt  which  goes  and  comes  like  the 
emigrating  Chinese,  and  under  Turkish  rule,  at  all  events,  it  was 
quite  common  for  the  Cypriots  in  hard  times  to  Hy  elsewhere  for 
subsistence  or  shelter  from  ill-usage.  It  would  be  indeed  strange 
if  Cyprus  had  been  an  exception  to  the  general  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  littoral  and  insular  population  of  the  Levant.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our  public  works  at  Larnaka  were  in¬ 
terrupted  the  other  day  by  an  exodus  of  all  the  artisans — as  well 
as  clerks  and  others — to  Alexandria  after  the  bombardment,  where 
they  hoped  for  unlimited  work  at  high  wages ;  and  “  the  course  of 
events  in  Egypt  is  anxiously  watched  by  the  people  of  Limassol, 
very  many  of  whom — writes  our  Civil  Commissioner  there — number 
friends  and  relations  among  the  large  Cypriot  community.”  This 
community,  too,  contributed  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  flood  at  Limassol  four  years  ago. 

The  Cypriot  employs  many  words  of  ancient  Greek  origin  which 
are  replaced  in  Romaic  by  other  Greek  or  by  foreign  words ;  such 
as  annapos  (Jnnos),  horse ;  arex/ndr,  cousin ;  yotpov,  pig ;  8pvs, 
oak;  alya,  goat;  Xapvto  (i'havva),  to  go;  addos  (dodos),  flower; 
jSocr/cdr,  shepherd ;  8e£apevf],  tank ;  where  the  Romaic  gives 
aAoyov,  lei;d8e\(f>os,  yovpovvt,  8ev8pov,  yt8a  and  npyatv <»,  which  are 
Greek;  and  \ov\ov8t,  r^ondvps  and  arepva,  which  are  of  foreign 
origin.  But  this  dialect  also  offers  instances  of  the  reverse, 
using  forms  which,  although  Greek,  are  not  the  ancient  forms 
more  closely  preserved  in  the  Romaic.  Such  are  arevov,  road ; 
Xapnpov,  fire;  adddatv,  almond  ;  dvvoixrdpiv  (hvoiya),  key;  where 
the  Greek  has  dSov,  tpcorid,  apvy8a\ov  and  K\et8l.  The  ancient 
ending  of  the  third  person  plural  in  -cm’,  too,  survives  in  Cyprus 
where  the  vulgar  Romaic  gives  -ow ;  but  much  stress  need  not 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  traces  of  ancient  Doric  and  fiEolic 
forms  may  be  discovered.  As  to  French  influence,  it  was  much 
less  than  the  Italian  or  the  Turkish,  although  the  Lusignan 
dynasty  lasted  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  while 
Venice  held  the  place  for  little  more  than  eighty  years.  In  fact, 
the  effect  of  the  French  element,  which  can  be  traced  in  past 
times,  may  be  said  to  have  now  almost  completely  disappeared  ; 
perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  words  still  representing  it, 
3uch  as  KovpavrapKa  from  Oommanderie,  the  name  of  some  of  the 
land  of  the  Knights ;  neppovvtv,  large  stone  (perron) ;  pnpor^a, 
fork  (broche)  ;  r (ciepa,  chair  (chaire)  ;  where  the  Greek  would  be 
n irpa,  nepovvt,  and  KapeyXa.  A  greater  number  of  words  can 
of  course  be  traced  in  the  Assises  of  six  hundred  years  ago, 
such  as  (rrcXce’ppv,  from  hostelier  ;  yapi/rirr,  harnais  ;  r^anlarpiv, 
chapistre ;  pepnXrj,  meubles  ;  8npov ,  dame  ;  aXntTpos,  arbitre  ; 
peXrjrfiour',  religion ;  but  in  all  there  are  not  perhaps  fifty  such 
words.  Machairas  nevertheless,  with  the  woodenness  of  most  old 
•chroniclers,  wrote  that  “  when  the  Lusignans  (oi  A a£avtd8es) 
took  possession  of  the  island  the  learning  of  French  began,  and 
Romaic  became  so  barbarous  that  nowadays — that  is,  three  hundred 
years  afterwards — we  write  such  a  medley  of  French  and  Romaic 
that  no  man  on  this  earth  understands  what  we  say.”  But  he 
writes  thus  in  such  a  corrupt,  yet  wholly  Greek,  dialect  as  to  con¬ 
tradict  himself  flatly  and  manifestly  to  “  any  man  on  this  earth  ” 
as  he  goes.  The  decadence  of  the  tongue  was  already  in  itself 
existent,  and  besides,  ex  vi  natures,  the  Latin  tongues  are  incapable 
of  deeply  penetrating  the  Greek. 

The  Italian  element,  for  the  reasons  already  touched  on,  had 
more  effect  on  the  vocabulary,  especially  in  the  middle  ages ;  and 
a  good  number  of  words  referable  to  this  source  is  still  current ; 
but  in  this  respect  Cyprus  does  not  much  differ  from  the  greater 
part  of  Greece,  and  it  thus  furnishes  no  local  dialectic  peculiarity 
except  in  a  very  few  cases ;  for  example,  Kovnna,  coppa,  drinking- 
glass  ;  Kapperra,  carretta,  cart ;  KapKoXa,  carriola,  bed ;  instead  of 
the  usual  Greek  norf/pt,  rappo,  and  Kpefiftdri.  There  is  a  custom, 
too,  though  not  subsisting  so  widely  as  M.  Beaudouin  imagines, 
of  using  in  conversation  crtop,  the  Venetian  Si’ or,  instead  of 
icipios.  As  to  Turkish  the  case  is  different.  Immediately  on 
the  conquest  of  the  island  the  Turks  commenced  to  mix  with 
the  population,  and  eventually  came  to  live  with  them  in  all 
the  villages  in  good-fellowship.  This  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  native  Cypriots  received  the  Turks  with  open 
arms  as  deliverers  from  the  oppression  of  the  Venetians,  who  wore 
then  wrecking  the  island,  the  paternal  system  of  the  best  of  the 
Lusignans  having  long  vanished  for  ever  ;  and,  although  both  the 
natives  and  their  Italian  masters  were  Christians,  there  was  never 
much  love  lost  between  the  Orthodox  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
whether  in  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  or  anywhere  else.  In  the  majority  of 
the  villages  nowadays  the  population  is  mixed  Turkish  and 
Cypriot,  and  lives  quietly  and  harmoniously  side  by  side,  although 
domestically  apart.  The  experience  of  our  Courts  is  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  Cypriot  who  does  not  know  something  of  Turkish,  but  its 
diffusion  will  no  doubt  begin  to  decline  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  language  of  the  administration  of  the  island.  Even  in  Athens 
many  words  of  Turkish  origin  have  currency  among  the  people, 
and  naturally  in  Cyprus  they  are  much  more  numerous ;  but  a 
few  examples  must  here  suffice.  raXXtofvu',  from  kaliun,  is  a 
Persian  pipe — the  Greek  is  T^tpnovKt,  from  ckibuk,  strictly  the 
pipe-stem ;  Kovamv,  konak,  an  inn  ;  p,noyd(tv,  boghaz,  a  mountain 
pass  ;  peanipr]s  (a  =sh),  rendjber,  labourer ;  point,  roub’,  a  fourth 
part,  a  ten-para  piece ;  xaPvo^,7rlv)  kharnoub,  carob  ;  xaTCvs>  hadji, 
pilgrim. 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  on  grammatical  forms  or  pronuncia¬ 
tion — subjects  more  suited  to  a  technical  treatise  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  noted  here  that  the  letters  generally  have  the  same  value  as 
elsewhere  in  Greece  ;  7, 1,  v,  «,  01,  and  vt  sounding  as  ee  in  English ; 


e  and  at  as  a,  and  a  as  ah.  /3  is  v,  and  p/3  and  pn  are  b,  and  so  on. 
The  chief  Cypriot  peculiarities  are  that  k  before  e  and  1  becomes  eh, 
as  in  cherry,  chicory;  n  after  another  n  becomes/;  a  before  t  and 
another  vowel  is  sh  ■  r  after  another  r  becomes  tli,  as  in  thud ;  and 
X,  ax,  and  a<  before  e  or  t  sound  as  sh.  Thus  Kvnpos,  Cyprus,  is 
properly  tcheepros;  and  Keprjveia  is  strictly  tchereeneeah.  0  gives 
place,  as  elsewhere,  to  <p,  but  in  North-eastern  Karpas  it  is  often 
represented  by  x  >  thus  GdXaaoa  is  y  a  Auer  era,  opvtda  becomes 
opvtxa,  and  dvQpconos  is  pronounced  axptonos,  aypeorros,  and  a8pa>nos, 
as  well  as  ddpwnos.  But  the  more  correct  pronunciations  may  be 
heard  side  by  side  with  these,  just  as  dyopufa  and  aflopdfa, 
8ov  and  yds,  exist  together.  A  becomes  y  before  p,  and  also  when 
followed  by  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  dypdxriv  for 
ii8pdxTt  (arpaKTos')  ;  ypdv vco  for  I8pdva>,  to  perspire  ;  ytopa,  roof, 
for  8S>pa,  and  so  forth.  The  widespread  interchange  of  l  and  r, 
which  extends  even  to  colloquial  Japanese,  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Cyprus.  ’A8eX<j>os  becomes  depends ;  Kptddptv,  barley,  rXidapiv.  In 
the  old  texts  the  French  Richard  is  found  as  A iyr(dp,  r(  having 
the  sound  both  of  ch  in  chart  and  sh  in  shard.  The  loss  of 
initial  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  even  consonants  and  syllables,  is 
very  common ;  on  the  other  hand,  letters  are  added,  and  so  the 
spoken  dialect  becomes  very  difficult  indeed  at  first  to  a  foreigner. 
Space  would  fail  here  to  denote  all  these  variations,  which  are 
laboriously  tabulated  in  M.  Beaudouin’s  Etude;  and  we  must  be 
contented  to  make  a  similar  remark  as  to  the  morphology  of  the 
parts  of  speech. 

But  we  must  find  room  to  say  that  in  all  the  published 
correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  island  about  teaching  Greek  and  Turkish  to 
our  officials  there,  which  preceded  the  allowance  of  500 1.  a 
year  “  to  public  servants  for  studying  languages,”  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  is  to  be  found  about  the  Cypriot  dialect.  Greek  is  Greek, 
and  there’s  an  end  on’t.  No  doubt  these  officials  are ,  learning, 
or  have  picked  up,  some  Romaic,  which  is  sufficient  among  the 
educated  natives  or  at  the  ports ;  but  in  the  villages  they  will 
find  that  they  can  understand  but  one  word  in  three  from  the 
taxpayer  and  the  litigant,  and  in  fact  some  of  our  best  Greek  in¬ 
terpreters  when  they  first  landed  in  the  island  had,  to  their 
astonishment,  to  devote  considerable  time  to  mastering  village 
Cypriot.  From  this  point  of  view  the  books  we  have  here  cited — 
only  a  fraction  of  a  longer  list — ought  to  be  found  helpful  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Office  “  authorities  ” 
as  to  the  island  tongue.  We  are  scarcely  travelling  out  of  the 
subject  when  we  add  that  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  at  a  yearly  cost  of  315Z. — unless  he  be  an  Armenian  or 
a  native  Turkish  Cypriot  learning  English — seems  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  wanton  luxury,  for  nowhere  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  is 
purer  Turkish  spoken  than  in  Cyprus. 


TWO  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY.* 

GLANVILLE’S  Journal  of  the  Voyage  to  Cadiz  in  1625  is  an 
interesting  relation  of  one  of  “  our  failures  ” — of  which,, 
taking  one  century  with  another,  there  are  more  recorded  in  our 
military  and  naval  annals  than  Englishmen  ordinarily  choose  to 
remember — and  it  has  already  been  turned  to  good  account  by 
Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  his  recently-published  sixth  volume. 
Thither  we  refer  conscientious  students  who  wish  thoroughly  to 
understand  why  there  was  an  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1625.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  remind  the  reader  that,  roughly  speaking, 
it  was  the  result  of  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie’s  coming  back  from 
Madrid  in  furious  exasperation  against  the  Spaniards  ;  that  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  first  year  of  Charles’s  reign  ;  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  very  fine  and  telling  stroke  in  the  Elizabethan 
style.  How  it  turned  out  may  be  read  condensed  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
pages,  or  given  in  daily  detail  in  the  Journal  which  Mr.  Grosart 
has  edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  from  a  transcript  which  he  found 
at  Port  Eliot  amongst  other  MSS.  collected  by  the  patriot  Sir  John 
Eliot.  There  is  internal  and  apparently  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  author  was  Glauville,  afterwards  Sir  John,  who  was  secretary 
to  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  Sir  Edward  Cecil;  and 
Buckingham  having  directed  that  “  a  iournal  ”  should  be  kept  for 
his  information,  the  original  of  this  transcript  was  no  doubt 
written  as  an  official  duty.  Of  Glanville  the  editor  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  biography,  though  there  is  a  vexatious  piece  of 
allusiveness  in  the  statement,  “In  the  year  1639  he  was  appointed 
J udge  in  a  critical  case  wherein  Laud  was  profoundly  interested.” 
Why  could  not  the  editor  tell  us  plainly  what  case  ?  Glanville 
was  born  near  Tavistock  about  1589,  a  younger  son  of  Judge 

*  The  Voyage  to  Cadiz  in  1625.  Being  a  Journal  written  by  John 
Glanville,  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  (Sir  E.  Cecil),  after¬ 
wards  Sir  John  Glanville,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  &c.  Never  before 
printed.  From  Sir  John  Eliot’s  MSS.  at  Port  Eliot.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh), 
F.S.A.  (Scot.),  St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  Printed  for  the 
Camden  Society. 

The  Camden  Miscellany.  Volume  the  Eighth  :  Containing — Four- 
Letters  of  Lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  with  a 
Poem  on  his  Illness.  Memoir  by  Madame  tie  Motteville  on  the  Life  of 
Henrietta  Maria.  Papers  relating  to  the  Delinquency  of  Lord  Savile, 
1642-1646.  A  Secret  Negociation  with  Charles  the  First,  1643-1644.  A 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Manchester  on  the  Conduct  of  Cromwell.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Original  Letters  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  Haddock,  1657-1719. 
Letters  of  Richard  Thompson  to  Henry  Thompson  of  Escrick,  co.  York. 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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Glanville,  was  entered  at  an  early  age  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  became 
a  successful  “  councillor”  in  large  practice,  a Serjeant-at-Law,  and 
an  M.P.  of  considerable  note.  His  Parliamentary  career  began  in 
tbe  “Addled  Parliament”  of  1614,  when  be  was  elected  for 
Plymouth,  and  for  that  borough  he  was  re-elected  to  all  the 
Parliaments  from  1620  to  1628  inclusive.  lie  was  Speaker  of  the 
Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  a  member  of  its  successor  the  Long 
Parliament — the  editor  does  not  say  for  what  place,  but  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Carlyle’s  list  shows  that  it  was  for  Bristol.  As  to  his 
politics,  he  started  on  the  popular  side,  being  the  author  of  the 
protestation  of  the  Commons  at  Oxford  in  1625,  and  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  Petition  of  Bight  through  the  Lords ;  and 
in  1 636  he  got  himself  imprisoned  for  having  spoken  “  too  freely 
of  the  prerogative.”  But,  to  his  editor’s  grief  and  wrath,  he  so 
fell  away,  that  when  he  next  came  into  prison  (where  he  remained 
from  1645  to  164S),  it  was  for  being  “  a  desperate  malignant,”  i.e. 
Royalist.  He  sat  as  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  in  one 
of  the  Cromwellian  Parliaments — again,  why  does  not  the  editor 
tell  us  which  of  them? — and  he  lived  to  see  the  Restoration, 
dying  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1661.  His  monument,  erected  by  his  widow,  still  remains  in  the 
parish  church  of  Broad  Hinton. 

That  Glanville  went  on  the  Cadiz  expedition  was  by  no  choice 
of  his.  In  Mr.  Forster’s  words,  it  was  by  a  “gross  and  lawless 
attack  on  Glanville's  liberty  ” ;  or,  as  Professor  Gardiner  more 
mildly  puts  it,  it  was  by  one  of  Buckingham's  follies,  The  Duke, 
being  at  Plymouth  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  the  sailing 
of  the  fleet,  and  finding  Glanville  there  in  the  capacity  of  Recorder, 
was  seized  with  a  mischievous  idea  of  punishing  him  for  his 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  of  perhaps  preventing  his  re-election, 
by  sending  him  on  board  as  secretary.  “  Mr.  Glanvills  reasons 
agaiost  his  beinge  imployed  for  a  Secretary  at  Warre  ”  are  extant 
in  the  Public  Record  Oliice.  They  open  in  all  gravity,  thus : — 

Hee  is  a  meere  Lawyer,  unqualified  for  h'imployment  [sfo]  of  a  Secretary : 
bis  bandwriting  is  so  bad  that  hardly  any  but  his  owne  Clarke  canne  reads 
itt,  who  should  not  be  acquainted  with  all  things  that  may  occurre  in  such 
a  service. 

Lawyers  will  recognize  in  this  the  germ  of  a  time-honoured 
joke,  whether  of  Glanville’s  own  invention  or  already  current. 
The  editor  deposes  that  the  handwriting  fully  bears  out  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  at  the  time  nobody 
read  through  “  Mr.  Glanvills  reasons,”  which  continue  to  the  extent 
of  eight  paragraphs  more,  pleading  his  wife  and  six  children,  his 
aged  mother,  the  long  lease  (at  60/.  per  annum)  of  his  house  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  of  his  “  practise,” 
which  “is  now  as  good  as  most  men  in  ye  Kingdome  of  his  tyme.” 
If  the  Duke  ever  did  peruse  this  string  of  pathetic  remonstrances, 
he  must  have  chuckled  considerably  over  the  writhings  of  his 
victim.  Much  against  his  will,  like  many  a  meaner  man — for 
there  had  been  sore  pressing  both  of  seamen  and  soldiers — Mr. 
Glanville  went  on  board,  thinking  ruefully  of  his  house  in 
Chancery  Lane  and  his  “  Studdy  att  Lincolns  Inne,”  and  of  those 
clients  who,  as  he  feared,  “  being  by  his  absence  once  setled  uppon 
others,”  would  never  come  back  to  him.  His  journal,  being 
official,  betrays  no  sense  of  his  personal  grievance.  But  it  shows 
plainly  enough  how  wrongly  everything  went.  A  few  facts  may 
be  taken  as  specimens.  Before  they  were  out  of  Plymouth  har¬ 
bour  the  Vice-Admiral's  ship  was  discovered  to  be  “  soe  leake  & 
insufficient,  that  shee  was  not  fitt  to  go  the  voyage.”  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  fleet  tvas  “  but  scantly  victualled,”  so  that  the 
men  had  at  once  to  be  put  on  short  rations  ;  and  next  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  of  the  muskets  had  no  touch-holes,  that  the 
bullets  would  not  fit,  and  that  the  bullet-moulds  could  not  be 
found.  Genius  and  enthusiasm  have  often  achieved  success  under 
disadvantages  as  great  as  these  ;  but  in  this  case  there  was 
no  enthusiasm  among  the  unwilling  and  untrained  forces,  and 
“  my  Lord  Leiutenant  Generali,”  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (created  Vis¬ 
count  Wimbledon),  was  evidently  no  genius.  Though  a  soldier 
of  experience  and  reputation,  he  had  never  served  at  sea  before, 
and  there  is  a  touching  frankness  in  his  own  account  of  his  situ¬ 
ation  when  a  Council  of  War  differed  from  him : — “  So  that  I 
could  say  no  more  to  them,  being  I  was  no  great  Seaman,  and 
that  I  was  strictly  tide  to  their  advice  that  did  professe  the  sea.” 
The  expedition  had  a  transient  success  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Puntal,  which,  after  four  days  of  mismanagement  and  muddle, 
was  abandoned,  Cadiz  itself  being  pronounced  too  strong  to  be 
attacked.  Glanville  describes  with  considerable  vigour  how  the 
provisions  which  Cecil  had  ordered  to  be  landed  for  the  troops 
were  rowed  helplessly  up  and  down  in  boats  because  nobody 
could  find  out  where  they  were  to  be  delivered,  and  how  the 
famished  and  tired  men  got  madly  drunk  on  “  new  wyne,”  and 
used  “  base  and  contemptuous  wordes  ”  against  “  my  Lo.  Leiu¬ 
tenant  himselfe.” 

Noe  wordes  of  exhortation,  noe  blowes  of  correction  would  restrayne 
them,  but,  breaking  with  violence  into/  the  roomes  where  the  wines  were, 
cryeing  out  that  they  were  King  Charles  his  men  and  fought  for  him, 
careing  for  noe  man  els.  They  claymed  all  the  wyne  as  their  owne,  due  to 
them  for  their  service,  &  Receded  to  distemper  themselves  therewith  still 
more,  till  in  effect  the  whole  Army  except  only  the  Comanders,  was  all 
drunken  and  in  one  Comon  confusion  :  some  of  them  shooting  one  att 
another  amongst  themselves.  Nor  could  this  mischiefe  be  wholie  restrayned, 
though  by  the  speciall  Comand  of  his  Lore  all  the  rest  of  the  wyne  was 
staved  with  as  much  expedebn  as  might  bee  ;  ffor  then  with  their  liattes 
and  head  peices  they  dipped  it  upp  in  the  Cellars  and  vaultes  where  it 
swaiiie  about,  swearing  and  protesting  manie  of/  them  that  they  had  not 
tasted  a  drop  of  beare  or  wyne  that  day,  nor  the  day  before,  though  they 
were  absolutely  drunken  when  they  said  soe. 

To  conclude,  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet,  for  which  Cecil  was 


on  the  look-out,  gave  him  the  slip ;  and  the  expedition  straggled 
home,  in  very  evil  plight  from  leakage,  defective  tackle,  and  sick¬ 
ness.  Cecil's  own  ship,  the  Anne-Royal,  had  above  six  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold  when  she  got  into  Kinsale  Harbour,  and  her  crew 
was  so  reduced  that  the  “gentleman  voluntiers”  had  to  assist  in 
bringing  her  to  anchor.  Glanville  himself  fell  ill  not  long  after 
landing  in  Ireland,  “  which  is  the  cause  that  I  can  give  noe  further 
accompt  of  this  voyage.”  It  appears,  however,  that  he  recovered 
in  time  to  be  in  his  place  when  Parliament  met  in  February  1626, 
and  the  tale  he  had  to  tell  to  his  friends  of  the  Opposition  would  not 
tend  to  smooth  matters  between  them  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Military  affairs,  then  as  in  later  times,  had  a  perverse  habit 
of  refusing  to  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  and 
cover  the  weaknesses  of  incompetent  administrators. 

The  eighth  volume  of  The  Camden  Miscellany  also  contains 
much  that  will  be  profitable  to  students  of  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  To  begin  with,  there  are  four  letters  from 
Lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  Strafford,  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
in  1632  and  1633 — three  bearing  on  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
one  which  will  interest  sportsmen  of  an  antiquarian  turn,  as  it 
relates  solely  to  a  kennel  of  harriers,  whose  “ancestors  weare 
of  thos  famouse  Heroes  that  in  the  feildes  of  Hanworth  and 
Wettwange  weare  of  the  cheefe  in  sentte  and  vewe.”  Even 
“  able  editors,”  to  use  Carlyle’s  phrase,  cannot  know  everything ; 
and  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  has  thrown  no  light  upon  the 
history  of  these  hounds,  nor  has  he  told  us  what  Wentworth 
meant  by  speaking  “  according  to  the  dialecte  of  a  Northeren 
Cracker.”  We  presume  that  he  has  some  reason  for  his  assertion 
that  Hanworth  in  Middlesex  is  meant,  but  it  seems  rather 
strangely  coupled  with  Wetwang  in  Yorkshire.  The  Memoir  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  edited  by  M.  Hanotaux  from  the  original  in  the 
Archives  Rationales  de  France,  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
drawn  up  by  Mme.  de  Motteville,  to  assist  Bossuet  in  composing 
his  funeral  oration  on  that  princess;  and  the  editor  obligingly 
supplies  in  the  notes  a  sufficient  number  of  extracts  to  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  dame  de  compaynie  and  the  finished  panegyric  of  the  great 
preacher.  One  characteristic  trait  was  omitted  by  him,  doubtless 
a3  being  thought  to  savour  of  pagan  rather  than  of  Christian 
virtue.  We  cite  it  as  it  is  given  in  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Mme. 
de  Motteville : — 

La  Reyne  d’Engleterre,  en  passant  de  son  peis  en  France  fust  poursuivie 
de  ses  ennemis,  et  dens  la  creance  qu’elle  aloit  estre  prise  par  eux,  estant  a 
font  de  calle  pour  se  guarantir  des  coups  de  canon,  elle  fit  venir  le  pilotte ; 
elle  lui  comenda  de  ne  point  tirer,  d’avancer  toujours  chemin,  et  de  metre 
le  feu  aux  poudres  s’il  voyoit  qu’elle  ne  peut  esebapper.  Souvent  elle  m’a 
fait  l'honneur  de  me  dire  qu’alors,  se  souvenant  d’estre  erestienne,  elle  s’en 
repentit,  et  qu’elle  ne  l’oroit  pas  fait ;  mais  elle  m’a  avoue  qu’en  ce 
rencontre  elle  ne  sentit  rien  de  plus  violent  dens  son  ame  que  l’horreur  que 
luy  fit  la  penc^e  de  se  voir  soumise  h  ses  ennemis. 

Among  the  remaining  papers  those  of  most  general  interest  are 
the  “  Secret  Negociation  with  Charles  the  First,”  edited  by  Mrs. 
Gardiner ;  the  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Manchester  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  that  officer  reveals  sundry  startling  utterances  of 
his  subordinate,  “  Lieftennant  Generali  Cromwell,”  notably  his 
contemptuous  expressions  with  regard  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines ;  and  the  three  letters  written  to  the  King  and  the  Queen 
by  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth  when  entreating  for  his  life. 
It  is  not  for  those  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  to  be  too  critical  upon 
the  demeanour  of  a  man  when  the  headsman’s  axe  is  sharpening 
for  him ;  but  with  every  wish  to  be  charitable,  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  any  milder  epithet  than  that  of  grovelling  to  these  letters. 
The  editor,  Sir  George  Duckett,  supplies  some  curious  information 
as  to  their  history  and  the  supposed  non-delivery  of  the  two  which 
were  written  from  the  Tower.  For  this  suppression,  which  is  re¬ 
presented  to  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  keeping  back  of  Essex’s  real 
or  legendary  ring,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  or  at  least  his  creature 
Bridgeman,  is  said  to  be  responsible.  Scottish  students  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  selection  from  the  Lauderdale  correspondence ;  and 
Yorkshire  ones  in  the  papers  relating  to  that  not  very  creditable 
specimen  of  their  county,  Lord  Savile,  the  conductor  of  certain 
obscure  intrigues  with  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  the  reputed  forger 
of  the  signatures  of  six  brother  peers.  The  vivacious  letters  of 
another  Yorkshireman,  Richard  Thompson,  retailing  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brother  at  Escrick  the  “  idle  stories  which  fly 
about  town,”  contain  amusing  political,  social,  and  literary 
gossip,  ranging  over  the  years  1684  to  1693  ;  and  there  is  a  mine 
of  nautical  information  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Haddocks  of 
Leigh,  who  appropriately  took  to  the  sea,  serving  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  with  distinction  in  the  Navy.  Altogether 
there  is  much  that  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  collection. 


PROFESSOR  CHILD’S  BALLADS.* 

BALLADS,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  people,  have  been  less 
studied  as  historical  documents  than  Marchen,  the  natural 
prose  romances  of  the  people.  When  we  speak  of  “historical 
documents  ”  here,  we  mean  that  ballads  have  been  little  regarded 
as  evidence  bearing  on  the  origin  and  distribution  of  ancient  reli¬ 
gious,  mythical,  and  magical  ideas.  The  reasons  for  this  compa¬ 
rative  neglect  are  obvious  enough.  Marchen  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  poetic  and  romantic  beauty  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  student.  His  mind  has  been  left  free  to  speculate  on  the 

*  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  Edited  by  Francis  James 
Child.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London:  Henry  Steevens. 
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origin  of  plots  and  incidents  so  strange  and  wild  and  so  univer¬ 
sally  diffused.  Ballads,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so  much  spon¬ 
taneous  merit  as  poetry  that  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
regarded  with  a  literary  and  aesthetic  interest.  In  the  well-water 
of  popular  song  the  fatigued  literary  poetry  of  European  nations 
has  found  such  magic  as  Hera  discovered  in  the  holy  well  of 
Argos,  wherein  she  renewed  her  youth.  It  was  for  their  poetry 
•chiefly  that  Scott  and  Herder,  and  Alan  Ramsay  and  Percy,  and 
Motherwell  and  Lonnrot,  with  so  many  others,  sought  out  and 
collected  the  ballads  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  Thus  these 
songs  have  almost  escaped  the  comparative  criticism  which  has 
been  freely  bestowed  on  their  kinsfolk,  the  Marchen,  or  nursery 
tales.  Yet  ballads  correspond  in  many  ways  to  popular  tales,  and 
present  very  similar  problems.  Like  popular  tales,  they  contain 
but  a  limited  stock  of  ideas  and  situations,  which  are  combined  in 
kaleidoscopic  fashion  into  a  wide  variety  of  compositions  and 
effects.  The  stock  ideas  are  but  rarely,  however,  the  same  as  the 
stock  ideas  of  the  nursery  tales  of  such  narratives  as  Grimm  col¬ 
lected  in  Germany.  It  sometimes  appears  as  if  one  class  of  plots 
and  situations  had  been  felt  to  suit  poetry  better,  while  another 
set  was  left  to  the  prose  of  oral  traditions.  On  the  whole,  ballads 
chiefly  deal  with  unhappy  love  adventures,  and  with  the  super¬ 
natural  element  of  returning  ghosts,  the  revenants  of  dead  ladies 
and  lovers,  though  strange  events  of  real  history  are  also  frequently 
recorded  in  ballads.  Marchen  have  a  different  set  of  topics ;  wild 
adventures  of  children  fleeing  from  witch-stepmothers ;  tales  of 
metamorphosis ;  the  legend  of  the  supplanted  bride,  of  the  shifty 
lad,  of  the  giant’s  friendly  daughter,  and  so  forth.  On  the  whole, 
the  ideas  and  stock  situations  of  popular  ballads  represent  a 
higher  level  of  civilization,  a  more  advanced  and  refined  senti¬ 
ment,  than  the  ideas  and  stock  situations  of  Marchen.  In 
•connexion  with  this  fact,  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  the 
plots  and  incidents  of  European  and  Indian  popular  tales  are 
common  to  savage  peoples  as  well  as  to  the  rustics  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Peruvians,  Eskimo,  Zulus,  Samoans,  Bushmen,  Red 
Indians,  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  Malagasies,  Samoyeds,  tell  the 
same  popular  stories  as  we  read  in  Grimm,  or  as  some  of  us  heard 
in  childhood  from  old  Celtic  nurses  or  kinswomen.  Now,  we  have 
•no  reason,  so  far,  to  believe  that  the  “  versicles,”  as  Puttenham 
styles  them,  “  of  the  Cannibal  and  the  Perusine  ”  turn  on  the 
same  notions  and  chant  the  same  adventures  as  the  ballads 
of  European  peasants.  True,  we  have  but  the  scantiest  col¬ 
lection  of  savage  Volkslieder,  whereas  our  collections  of  savage 
Marchen  are  much  more  copious.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
•savage  narrative  ballads  may  in  some  respects  resemble  ours.  A 
Samoan  ballad  contains  the  essence  of  the  Jason  legend,  which 
recurs  all  the  world  over  in  the  shape  of  a  Marchen.  On  the 
whole,  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  familiar 
romantic  ballads  of  the  Scotch  and  English  seem  mainly  confined 
to  Europe.  Among  the  European  peoples,  however,  their  distri¬ 
bution  is  practically  universal.  vVhere,  then,  were  the  ballads  first 
sung,  and  how  were  they  diffused  ? 

It  may  be— we  think  it  is — too  early  to  try  to  answer  these 
•questions.  In  the  meantime,  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard,  i3  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  stately  and  beautiful  form,  all  the  European  materials 
on  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed.  Professor  Child's  books, 
exquisitely  printed  on  fine  paper,  supply  at  once  a  joy  to  the 
bibliophile  and  an  opulent  treasure  to  the  student  of  old  customs 
and  old  songs.  Mr.  Child’s  learning,  perseverance,  sense,  and  good 
taste  are  all  beyond  praise.  We  may  be  sorry  that  English 
scholarship  has  left  this  task  to  an  American  student,  living  far 
from  the  native  home,  far  from  the  MS.  collections,  far  from  the 
diving  depositaries  of  the  oral  traditions  of  the  ballads.  But  the 
American  scholar  is  doing  his  work  so  scrupulously  and  so 
thoroughly  that  we  have  nothing  but  thanks  and  praise  for  his 
labours.  Only  two  of  the  eight  parts  in  which  Mr.  Child  hopes  to 
•complete  his  work  have  yet  been  issued;  the  second  has  just 
•appeared.  Mr.  Child  has  not  begun  to  print  till  he  had  at  com¬ 
mand  every  valuable  copy  of  every  known  ballad,  save  some  which 
may  lie  hid  in  certain  manuscript  collections  not  yet  opened.  A 
large  MS.  collection  by  Motherwell,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Colquhoun  Thomson,  has  been  collated,  with  other  col¬ 
lections  of  Motherwell’s  and  Kinloch's.  Not  less  valuable  than  his 
collations,  and  the  variants  and  various  readings  which  he  pub¬ 
lishes  in  full,  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus,  are  the  notes  in 
which  Mr.  Child  pours  out  his  knowledge  of  European  ballads  in 
general.  Perhaps  there  is  no  European  country  of  which  the 
traditional  ballads  are  not  now  accessible.  Mr.  Child  knows  them 
well,  and  he  find  that  the  ballads,  like  the  Marchen ,  of  Europe, 
closely  resemble  each  other,  whether  sung  in  Greece  or  Norway, 
Italy  or  Roxburghshire,  Brittany  or  Suffolk.  This  truth  was 
known  before  to  students  of  the  ballad,  but  Mr.  Child’s  researches 
complete  and  strengthen  our  knowledge. 

A  few  examples,  chosen  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  nature 
•of  Mr.  Child’s  method.  His  first  ballad  turns  on  “Riddles 
wisely  expounded.”  This  chanson  merely  tells  one  of  the  many 
•current  legends  about  the  proper  solution  of  the  clevinettes,  which 
are  much  the  same  everywhere,  in  Africa  and  Polynesia,  as  In 
modern  Europe.  Mr.  Child’s  specimens  of  the  ballad  “  There 
was  a  Lady  of  the  North  Country  ”  have  been  collated  with  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian,  in  Magdalen  College  Library  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  copy  in  Pills  to  Purye  Melancholy,  with  Motherwell's  MSS.,  and 
so  forth.  Given  the  devinettes,  and  the  game  of  guessing  devi- 
nettes  for  heavy  stakes  in  person  or  property,  and  the  Marchen  or 
•ballad  of  the  Lady  of  the  North  Country  is  readily  developed. 
Then  Mr.  Child  gives  references  to  German,  Italian,  Servian, 


Polish,  Danish,  old  Irish,  old  Highland,  and  other  examples. 
After  this  prefatory  matter  he  prints  several  Scotch  and  English 
variants  of  the  ballad,  and  ends  with  a  complete  bibliography. 
This  is  the  method,  and  nothing  can  be  more  erudite  and  ex¬ 
haustive. 

The  ballad  of  the  “  Elfin  Knight,”  again,  which  also  turns  on 
riddles  and  puzzles,  is  shown  to  have  Marchen  parallels  in  Thibetan 
and  Sanskrit,  and  Plutarch  tells  a  similar  tale  of  Amasis  of  Egypt. 
As  the  game  of  betting  on  puzzles  of  this  sort  is  as  common  in 
Samoa  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  Samoan  minstrelsy  may  con¬ 
tain  a  ballad  on  the  subject.  But  we  have  no  complete  collection 
of  Samoan  minstrelsy.  “Willie’s  Lady”  is  a  ballad  turning  on 
a  birth  deferred  and  a  labour  protracted  by  sorcery,  in  this  case 
by  “  witch  knots.”  The  deferred  labour  is  familiar  in  the  myth 
of  Alcmene  and  the  jealousy  of  Zeus.  The  “  witch  knots,”  if  tied 
in  time,  affect  the  bridegroom  as  unhappily  as  the  bride,  and  are 
apparently  alluded  to  by  Simsetha,  in  the  second  idyl  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  when  she  describes  the  spells  which  she  contrives  against 
the  faithless  Delphis  : — 

d)f  tov  ipov  ftapvv  evvra  (ptXov  KaraSrjaopai  avbpa, 

where  Harpocration’s  explanation  of  Karadeopai  confirms  our  theory, 
as  also  does  the  testimony  of  Athenreus.  As  an  interesting  proof 
that  ballads  survive  in  Shetland  in  oral  tradition,  Mr.  Child 
prints  from  a  version  collected  by  Mr.  Biot  Edmonston,  a  piece 
which  he  calls  King  Orfeo : — • 

Der  lived  a  king  inta  da  aste, 

Scorsan  tirla  grill), 

Der  lived  a  lady  in  da  vast, 

Whar  giorten  han  grun  oarlac. 

The  apparently  Scandinavian  second  burden  is  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible.  Professor  Grundtvig  suggests  “  Where  the  hart  goes 
yearly.”  A  very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Child’s  method  is  his 
editing  of  the  perplexing  ballads  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  In  the 
briefest  and  clearest  way  he  tells  us  all  that  can  be  known  of 
the  historical  Thomas,  who  was  witness,  it  appears,  to  a  legal 
document  between  Peter  Haig  and  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  some  reason  one  of  the 
world-wide  tales  of  a  descent  by  a  living  man  into  the  pre- 
Christian  Hades  became  attached  to  the  memory  of  Thomas, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  ballads.  The  pre-Christian  Hades  is 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  in  Japan,  Greece,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  among  the  Ojibbeways,  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  mortal  visitor,  like  Persephone,  or  like  Wainamoinen 
in  Finland,  must  not  taste  the  dead  men’s  food  on  penalty  of 
never  returning.  At  the  time  when  the  ballads  were  first 
composed  the  general  Hades,  and  Fairyland,  and  the  particular 
Hades  of  Greek  myths  had  all  got  well  mixed  together  in 
popular  fancy.  Orpheus,  himself  a  famed  mythical  visitor  to  the 
homes  of  the  Greek  dead,  had  become  King  of  Faerie,  supplanting 
Pluto  or  the  husband  of  Persephone.  Thus  in  the  ballads  it  is  not 
Persephone  but  “  the  Queen  of  Faerie  ”  who  wins  Thomas  for  her 
lover,  and  leads  him  by  strange  ways  into  a  fairyland  which  is  not 
the  pleasant  home  of  elves,  but  a  memory  of  the  pre-Christian 
home  of  the  dead,  as  understood  by  Melanesians  and  Ojibbeways, 
as  well  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Danes,  as  Mr.  Child  shows 
(he  says  nothing  of  our  savage  friends),  had  the  same  belief  that 
it  was  fatal  to  living  men  to  taste  the  food  of  the  departed.  This 
comes  out  in  Saxo’s  account  of  King  Gormo’s  visit  to  Guthmund. 
“  Thorkill  takes  his  comrades  apart  and  puts  them  on  their  guard  ; 
they  must  eat  and  drink  nothing  that  is  offered  them,  but  live  on 
the  provisions  they  have  brought,  ...  if  they  partake  of  any  of 
the  food  they  will  forget  everything,  and  have  to  pass  their  lives 
in  this  foul  society  ” — that  is,  “  in  a  very  dismal  and  terrific 
sort  of  Hades.”  The  same  warning  about  food  is  given  in  the 
Samoan  lay  by  Puapae,  the  god’s  daughter,  to  her  mortal  lover 
Siati.  In  the  ballad  the  warning  is — 

O  they  rnde  on  and  further  on 

Until  they  came  to  a  garden  green; 

“  Light  down,  light  down,  thou  lady  free. 

Some  of  that  fruit  let  me  pull  to  ihee.” 

“0  no,  0  no,  True  Thomas,”  she  said, 

“  That  fruit  maun  not  be  touched  by  thee, 

For  a’  the  plagues  that  are  in  hell 
Light  on  the  fruit  of  this  countrie.” 

“  But  I  have  a  loaf  here  in  my  lap, 

Likewise  a  bottle  of  claret  wine, 

And  now,  ere  we  go  further  on, 

We'll  rest  awhile,  and  ye  may  dine.” 

IIow  Scotch  this  is,  and  how  the  old  sense  of  the  prohibition  to 
eat  has  been  forgotten  ! 

Such  are  a  lew  of  our  gleaning’3  from  Mr.  Child’s  notes,  and 
of  suggestions  and  additions  which  we  venture  to  make.  Every 
student  of  popular  poetry  and  custom  will  wish  Mr.  Child  success 
and  good  speed  in  his  task,  so  well  worth  doing,  and  so  admira¬ 
bly  begun.  It  may  be  added  that  the  number  of  copies  of  his 
book  is  limited  to  i,ooo,  and  intending  subscribers  must  not  wait 
too  long,  or  they  may  apply  too  late. 


DIARY  OF  HENRY  GREVILLE.* 

I  ¥d  I1E  portions  of  her  late  uncle’s  diary  now  edited  by  Viscountess 
-L  Enfield  extend  from  the  end  of  the  year  1852  to  the  close  of 
1856,  and  therefore  cover  a  period  of  four  years  only.  But  these 

*  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Henry  Greville.  Edited  by  Viscountess 
Enlield.  Second  Series.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1884. 
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were  years  full  of  events  of  surpassing  interest,  and  it  is  rather 
upon  the  impressions  produced  at  the  moment  by  public  occurrences 
than  upon  details  of  private  interest  that  the  now  published 
selections  from  Henry  Greville’s  diary  chiefly  dwell.  The  present 
volume  indeed  maybe  best  regarded  as  a  very  pleasant  companion 
and  supplement  to  the  Annual  Registers  of  the  years  to  which  it 
relates,  and  accepting  it  in  this  light,  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
regret  the  absence  of  more  anecdote  and  of  more  allusion  to  the 
lighter  topics  of  the  day,  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  a  sufficiently 
amusing  sprinkling.  Henry  Greville’s  most  permanent  post  of 
employment  was  the  small  one  of  gentleman  usher  to  the  Queen, 
the  slight  duties  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  him  ;  but  his  connexions  and  position  were  such  as  to  bring  him 
into  constant  communication  with  the  people  who  knew  most 
what  was  going  on  in  public  affairs,  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  As  we  are  informed  in  the  brief  memoir  which  serves  as 
preface  to  the  volume,  he  had  been  educated  at  Westminster  and 
at  Oxford  ;  in  his  youth  he  had  spent  much  time  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  was  at  Brussels  with  his  family  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  him,  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s  famous  ball.  He  was  for 
a  short  time  private  secretary  to  the  first  Lord  Ellesmere,  when 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  for  nine  or  ten  years  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  as  an  attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris.  His 
tastes  were  political,  social,  artistic,  dramatic,  and  musical,  and 
his  kindly  and  pleasant  qualities  always  ensured  him  a  welcome 
in  the  best  society  of  England  and  France.  He  died  in  1872; 
so  that,  if  the  Diary  was  continued,  several  more  years  of  it 
must  still  remain  to  be  published,  the  reading  of  which,  as  may 
be  hoped,  will  be  looked  forward  to  in  renewal  of  the  pleasure 
already  given  by  the  parts  of  it  which  have  been  permitted 
to  see  the  light  under  the  judicious  care  of  Lady  Enfield. 

The  years  from  1852  to  1856  were  very  momentous  ones.  The 
leading  events  of  the  first  pages  of  the  Diary  are,  in  England,  the 
death  and  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  end  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Government,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Whig-Peelite 
Coalition  Ministry,  under  Lord  Aberdeen;  while  Louis  Napoleon, 
then  President  of  the  French  Republic,  was  rapidly  preparing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire  in  France.  Early  in  the  next  year 
comes  his  marriage— reported  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses, 
and  with  the  passage : — “  The  Emperor  looked  ignoble  (as  he 
must  ever  do),  and  seemed  ill  at  ease  in  a  uniform  so  tight  that  he 
could  hardly  move  ;  his  face  flushed,  and  never  looking  from  under 
his  eyes  but  with  that  peculiar  stealthy  glance  he  has,  with  his 
eyes  half  shut.”  The  earliest  intimation  of  the  occurrences  which 
led  to  the.  Crimean  War  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
friend — Alfred  Potocki — entered  in  the  Diary  on  15th  July,  1S53. 
He  praises  the  moderation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (which,  as  events 
fell  out,  was  not  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  England),  and  deplores 
the  violence  of  the  English  newspapers.  With  the  usual  self- 
complacency  of  foreign  politicians,  he  assumes  that  no  one  in  Eng¬ 
land  could  understand  what  was  going  on,  nor  the  religious  duty, 
as  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  compelled  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  interfere  as  to  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  remarking,  with  charming  simplicity,  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  conquering  Turkey,  which  could  not  fail  to  belong  to 
him.  There  are  pleasant  accounts  at  this  time  of  days  spent  at 
Holland  House,  when  it  was  still  in  the  country,  and  of  a  concert 
given  at  his  own  house  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  which, 
among  other  departed  glories  of  the  Italian  opera,  Grisi  and  Mario 
sang. 

The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  London  on  the  departure  of 
the  troops  for  the  East  is  reflected  in  the  Diary,  and  there  are 
the  comments  of  the  day  on  the  appointment  of  the  military  and 
naval  commanders.  Greville  was  in  Paris  when  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Lord  Raglan  arrived  there  to  confer  with  the 
French  Emperor  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  praises  the  im¬ 
proved  look  of  the  place  since  he  had  previously  been  there.  A 
great  dinner  was  given  by  Lord  Cowley  at  the  English  Embassy, 
at  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Emperor,  and  it  is  remarked  how*  curious  it  was  to  see  the  grandson 
of  George  III.  at  Paris  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  heir  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  of  Lord  Raglan,  his  old  companion  in  arms,  and  who  was 
British  chargS  d'affaires  in  Paris  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  good  his  way  out  of 
France,  and  who,  afterwards  in  the  Crimea,  could  not  help  call¬ 
ing  the  enemy  “  the  French.”  In  the  autumn  there  was  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  but  people  belonging  to  the  world  of  fashion  and 
politics  are  to  be  met  with  there,  and  Greville’s  correspondence 
still  kept  him  abreast  of  all  the  important  news  of  the  day.  At 
Tullyallan  he  fell  in  with  Flahaut,  who  is  often  encountered  in 
this  volume,  and  who  gave  an  account  of  the  French  Emperor  as  a 
good-natured,  lazy  man,  unwilling  to  refuse  anything ;  not 
meddling  in  all  administrative  details,  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision, 
but  acting  with  vigour  and  determination  when  his  mind  was 
made  up.  Here,  also,  occurs  a  capital  and  most  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  declined  to  let  Poulett  Thompson 
take  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  on  being  made  a  peer,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  services  in  Canada,  remarking,  “  Why,  d — n  it, 
I  don’t  think  we  have  done  quite  enough  for  that,  eh  ?  Scipio 
Africanus ,  eh  ?  ’ 

At  the  beginning  of  October  came  the  false  news  of  the  taking 
of  Sebastopol,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma — an  event  never  com¬ 
pletely  accomplished,  and  which  was  only  destined  to  become 
partly  true  after  so  much  delay  and  so  many  months  of  suffering 


and  hard  fighting.  This  is  followed  by  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  receipt  of  the  accounts  of  the  immortal  charge  at  Balaclava 
and  the  more  substantial  results  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 

The  opinions  of  the  present  Lord  Grey  on  three  eminent  politi¬ 
cians  are  recorded,  and  are  very  well  worth  noting.  He  thought 
his  father’s  reply  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  great  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill  the  finest  speech  he  ever  heard.  lie  considered 
Lyndhurst  the  finest  living  speaker,  but  added  that  no  man  was  so 
sensitive  to  rebuke  and  reply.  On  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  Home 
Office  he  made  a  remark  which  is  valuable  for  its  bearing  on  all 
persons  similarly  placed  in  high  office,  and  who  grudge  to  their 
subordinate  officials  the  performance  of  the  work,  which  ought 
most  properly  to  be  done  by  them.  He  said  he  was  a  very  bad 
Home  Secretary,  which  he  attributed  to  Palmerston’s  insisting  on 
doing  everything  himself,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  half  the 
business  to  be  done  at  all,  and  probable  that  the  other  half  will  be 
imperfectly  executed. 

Early  in  1855  come  the  rumours  and  the  gossip  and  the  events 
pertaining  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell  upon  Roebuck’s 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  In  April  the  visit  of  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress 
to  England  took  place,  and  forms  the  chief  topic  of  the  Diary. 
The  occasion  passed  off  without  any  of  the  dangers  which  were 
anticipated,  and  excited  a  vast  display  of  enthusiasm,  sincere  or 
otherwise.  During  this  month  occurred  the  ineffectual  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  telegraph  was  opened  the  whole  way 
from  Balaclava  to  Whitehall ;  it  is  mentioned  also  as  a  wonderful 
feat  that  a  despatch  was  transmitted  in  twenty -four  hours. 

Of  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  time, 
Montalembert’s  opinion  is  recorded  to  the  effect  that  Palmerston’s 
speaking  was  very  bad,  Bright  the  best  of  those  he  heard,  and 
Gladstone  too  much  like  a  preacher.  In  August  occurred  the 
Queen’s  return  visit  to  the  Emperor  in  Paris,  and  this,  too, 
passed  off  with  the  greatest  success.  The  Queen,  from  Mme.  de 
Lieven's  account,  was  “  radieuse  ”  and  “  gracieuse,”  and  the 
splendour  of  her  reception  had  never  been  equalled.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Queen  of  England  entertained  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  hearing 
“  God  save  the  Queen  ”  played  while  standing  by  the  tomb  of  his 
uncle,  was  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  In  September  came  the 
evacuation  of  the  southern  part  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  war  was 
practically  within  measurable  distance  of  its  end.  At  this  time 
Henry  Greville  was  in  Paris,  and  the  changing  impressions  of  the 
passing  events  are  now,  as  always,  truthfully  and  brightly  flashed 
back  from  the  mirror  of  his  Diary.  A  visit  is  mentioned  to  old 
Mme.  de  Gontaut,  who,  being  eighty-four,  said  she  had  just 
finished  her  memoirs,  and  made  the  instructive  remark  that  the 
effort  of  recalling  to  her  mind  the  events  of  a  long  and  chequered 
life  had  done  much  to  improve  her  memory.  She  hoped,  too,  to 
have  written  “sans  dire  mal  de  personne,  ce  qui  est  toujours 
difficile,  et  surtout  quand  on  a  passe  longtemps  a  la  cour” — a 
mode  of  leaving  memoirs  much  to  be  commended,  and  in  pursuing 
which  her  English  friend,  also  about  a  Court,  has  also  been 
eminently  successful.  An  observation  of  Greville’s  own  which  is 
soon  afterwards  made  upon  reading  Bazancourt’s  letters  from 
Sebastopol  is  a  good  bit  of  literary  criticism,  and  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  He  says  : — “  They  have  the  merit  of  being  written  without 
the  object  of  proving  anything,  and  are  graphic  and  natural.” 
This  remark  would  make  an  appropriate  companion  to  the  old 
story  of  the  mathematical  professor  at  Cambridge  who  had  been 
advised  to  read  Paradise  Lost,  and  was  disappointed  with  it  because 
“  it  proved  nothing.” 

In  1856  the  Wensleydale  life  peerage  affords  a  subject  for  con¬ 
siderable  remark  and  discussion,  and  is  often  mentioned  ;  and  upon 
this  subject  also  is  quoted  the  opinion  of  Montalembert,  who 
denounced  the  folly  of  peerages  for  life  in  England,  observing 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  any  Government  to  weaken  the 
institution  of  an  hereditary  Chamber  when  they  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  possessing  it,  while  every  other  Constitutional  Government 
had  failed  in  solving  the  problem  of  a  “  Second  House.”  Greville 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and 
was  struck  by  the  want  of  anything  like  enthusiasm  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Here,  too,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  heard  OrloiFs  character  of  him,  ending  with  “De  tous  les 
hommes  que  j’ai  jamais  connus,  il  avait  la  plus  belle  ame  ” ;  and 
there  are  anecdotes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Russia, 
and  how  it  was  signed  with  a  pen  made  from  the  best  feather  of 
the  finest  eagle  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  musical  and  dramatic  entries  are  always  interesting,  and 
are  made  with  excellent  judgment.  With  Fanny  and  Adelaide 
Kemble  there  existed  considerable  friendship  ;  of  Jenny  Lind, 
Ristori,  and  others  there  is  also  mention  made.  A  singularly  un¬ 
fortunate  prediction  of  the  probable  success  of  Ristori  in  England 
is  ascribed  to  Dickens,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  was 
a  humbug,  and  would  not  go  down  in  London.  A  fine  saying  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie’s  is  quoted  from  his  Slope  on  Sainte-Aulaire 
in  the  Academy.  It  is : — ■“  Le  respect  du  pass 6  est  la  pidtfi  filiale 
des  peoples.” 

In  England  there  is  mention  of  Palmer's  trial,  and  the  last 
entry  is  at  the  end  of  1846,  with  the  news  of  war  with  China. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  give  a  good  sketch  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  or  of  all  the  excellent  flying  notes  on  the  political  and  other 
topics  of  the  passing  days,  which  are  given  with  so  light  a  touch 
as  to  avoid  all  sense  of  tediousness.  The  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  weather  are  perhaps  not  worth  preserving ;  but  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  a  thoroughly  English  character  to  the  journal, 
and  no  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  weather  in  controlling 
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the  daily  happiness  of  those  whose  lot  in  life  is  cast  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  remains  to  notice  two 
small  instances  of  oversight  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  The 
no?n  de  plume  of  Mine.  Dudevant  was  not  Georges  Sand,  although 
there  is  an  s  at  the  end  of  the  usual  form  of  the  name  which 
in  France  answers  to  the  English  George — but  it  was  George 
Sand.  This  addition  of  a  letter  in  one  name  is  compensated 
for  by  the  orubsion  of  the  2  in  another  name,  which,  from  its 
improbable  and  seemingly  impossible  structure,  must  always  be 
the  terror  and  despair  of  compositors  and  readers  for  the  press. 
For  who  can  ever  be  expected  to  put  together  any  more  than 
to  pronounce  correctly  the  strangely  arranged  letters  in  the  name 
of  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Strzelecki  ? 


DAVID  SCOTT.* 

T  cannot  be  said  that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  David  Scott 
have  allowed  his  name  and  memory  to  decay.  In  1850,  the 
year  after  his  untimely  death,  his  brother  published  a  biography 
which  has  supplied  the  materials  to  all  later  writers  on  his  career, 
a  book  which  was  singularly  full,  tender,  and  pious  in  its  tribute 
of  fraternal  affection.  A  year  or  two  later  a  selection  of  his 
designs  was  published  in  Scotland,  and  still  later  his  illustrations 
to  the  Ancient  Mariner  were  revived,  while  his  name  has  enjoyed 
incessant  resuscitation  from  the  hands  of  students  and  admirers 
who  have  conceived  the  public  taste  to  be  passing  away  from  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  distinctively  Scotch 
painters,  perhaps  the  very  best  of  those  who  have  not  lived  to 
enter  the  English  Royal  Academy ;  and  now  Mr.  Gray  gives  him 
all  the  honours  of  this  beautiful  folio,  with  a  new  biography,  a 
complete  iconography  and  bibliography,  and  reproductions  of  a 
large  number  of  his  works. 

After  thirty-live  years  it  is  possible  that  criticism  is  not  any 
better  prepared  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  on  such  work  as 
David  Scott’s  than  it  was  when  he  died.  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that 
the  success  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  in  particular  the  familiar¬ 
ization  of  the  public  with  the  paintings  of  Rossetti  and  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  must  create  an  increased  sympathy  with  David 
Scott.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  at  the  outset  whether  Mr.  Gray 
has  exactly  understood  what  the  aim  of  David  Scott  was,  since  it 
was  an  aim  which  Rossetti  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones  might  respect 
intellectually,  but  with  which  their  own  art  has  shown  no 
analogy.  With  these  painters,  and  especially  the  latter,  beauty 
has  been  the  great  aim — beauty  interpreted  in  an  antiquarian 
direction,  within  certain  intense  but  narrow  boundaries  of  romance. 
Rossetti  scarcely  ever  appeals  to  the  supernatural  or  to  the 
ethical  elements  in  our  nature.  Ilis  sensuous  strength  of  colour, 
his  monotony  in  the  cultivation  of  certain  forms,  his  satisfaction 
in  painting  again  and  again  a  single  head  which  could  have 
no  meaning  but  the  meaning  of  its  beauty,  show  Rossetti  to 
have  been  entirely  of  synother  race  than  Blake  and  David  Scott. 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  even  more  studious  to  preserve  beauty  of 
line  and  colour,  to  dwell  among  the  sensuous  rather  than  the 
spiritual  phases  of  artistic  life.  With  him,  also,  David  Scott, 
in  his  austerity,  his  craving  for  the  representation  in  painting  of 
great  philosophical  conceptions,  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  ; 
as  little  as  with  those  minor  lights  in  the  same  school  which  Mr. 
Gray  mentions  as  being  kindred  to  his  hero.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  he  never  even  mentions  the  one  living  master  with  whom 
David  Scott  really  has  a  great  deal  in  common.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
among  the  living  painters  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  one,  the  only 
one,  who  continues  to  carry  out  in  painting  the  views  which 
actuated  Blake  and  David  Scott.  Of  these  three  artists,  however, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  hold  the  last-mentioned  to  be 
considerably  the  least  in  positive  merit. 

If,  however,  we  contemplate  Blake  and  David  Scott  and  Mr. 
Watts  side  by  side,  as  painters  belonging  to  the  same  school,  and 
that  a  school  existing  only  here  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  supplied  with  the  means  of  discussing  the  value  of  their 
combined  efforts  in  high  art.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  practice 
of  manual  workmanship,  where  handling,  touch,  execution  in 
short,  has  mainly  been  held  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  these 
three  painters  have  insisted  that  a  far  higher  thing  than  any  sort 
of  execution  is  vision,  the  presentment  in  plastic  form  of  moral 
dreams,  of  purely  philosophical  ideas.  To  show  us  how  perilous 
it  is  to  deviate  from  the  tradition  of  workmanship,  of  steady  and 
painstaking  study  of  reality,  we  have  a  fourth  painter,  Fuseli, 
whose  works  appear  like  an  absurd  and  exaggerated  parody  of 
those  of  the  other  three.  Without  any  desire  to  misjudge  the 
three,  we  may  add  this  fourth  name  to  them,  and  say  that  we 
have  in  British  art  four  names  actuated  with  this  philosophical 
rather  than  plastic  ambition,  with  this  preference  of  the  things  we 
dream  of  over  the  things  we  see. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  pictures  of  this  little  body 
of  artists  have  had  a  great  fascination  at  various  times  for  sections 
of  the  literary  class,  and  although  they  have  been  much  written 
about  and  much  admired,  they  are  greatly  out  of  sympathy  with 
most  artistic  efforts  in  modern  Europe,  and  are  objected  to  in 
principle  by  the  great  majority  of  artists.  Blake  enjoys  at  last  a 
very  high  position,  but  he  owes  it  more  to  his  poems  than  to  his 
pictures.  Mr.  Watts  enjoys  a  position  not  less  high,  but  this  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  though  he  professes  to  disregard 
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execution,  or  to  give  it  a  lower  position  than  philosophical  vision, 
he  is  a  magnilicent  executant,  and  in  practice  neglects  no  legiti¬ 
mate  artifice  which  can  add  to  the  physical  attractions  of  his 
intellectual  conceptions.  David  Scott  also  desired  to  be  a  poet, 
but  even  his  first  loving  biographer  has  not  praised  his  verses  ;  he 
aimed  at  beauty  and  splendour  of  colour,  with  what  success  we 
leave  those  to  decide  who  have  seen  his  “  Vasco  de  Gama”  and  his 
“  Ariel  and  Caliban. ”  It  is  admitted  by  his  greatest  admirers  that 
it  is  in  the  conception  and  design  of  liis  compositions  that  he  did 
his  talent  the  fullest  justice. 

As  a  designer,  then,  of  abstract  and  supernatural  scenes,  and  of 
passages  of  poetry  and  history  treated  from  this  abstract  stand¬ 
point,  we  admit  that  he  had  great  qualities.  Ilis  imagination  was 
broad  and  various,  and  his  exercise  of  it  was  full  of  nobility.  All  that 
we  read  of  his  courage  and  temper  of  mind  fills  us  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  character,  to  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  contemporary 
tradition  attributes  an  austerity'  and  gloom  that  had  little  in  them 
to  attract  popular  sympathy,  or  to  promise  a  comprehension  of  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  David  Scott  regarded  the  aims  of 
other  artists,  even  of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  with  a  severity  of 
censure  which  reminds  us  of  the  arrogance  of  Blake.  Are  we  to 
smile  or  sigh  at  such  an  utterance  as  the  following,  written  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  in  no  thought  of  publicity,  by  a  young 
painter  on  visiting  Italy  in  his  six-and-twentieth  year  ?— 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  overwhelming.  I  had  always  judged 
painting  by  its  sentiment,  its  mental  bearing,  and  thought  most  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  new  spheres  of  meaning.  What  is  to  be  seen  here  to  fulfil  what 
painting  ought  to,  and  can,  perform  ?  Nothing.  Titian  is  an  old  man 
without  imagination  in  all  his  works  ;  Tintoretto  a  blind  Polyphemus  ; 
Veronese  a  doge’s  page. 

The  artists  who  dare  to  write  like  this,  the  musician  who  finds 
Beethoven  dull,  and  the  poet  who  misses  ideality  in  Milton,  must 
be  prepared  for  the  utmost  severity  of  criticism  on  their  own  work. 
What  can  they,  who  disdain  the  long  tradition  of  the  craftsmen  of 
their  guild,  what  can  they  perform  ?  The  world  is  sure  to  ask 
this ;  and,  in  the  case  of  David  Scott,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  had 
great  powers  and  used  them  finely  that  he  has  practically  escaped 
this  challenge.  Yet  he  never  overcame  the  elementary'  difficulties 
of  art-training  to  a  degree  that  can  be  held  entirely  to  justify  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  imagina¬ 
tion  is  better  than  draughtsmanship ;  the  human  eye  demands 
draughtsmanship  first  of  all  in  a  drawing  ;  and  without  more  of  it 
than  is  shown  in,  let  us  say,  “  The  Creation  of  a  Star,”  reproduced 
in  tlie  volume  now  under  review,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
imagination  survives.  If  vision  is  everything  and  execution 
nothing,  it  is  plain  that  the  roughest  indication  of  a  great  poetical 
notion,  scribbled  in  chalk  on  a  black-board,  would  outweigh  in 
artistic  value  a  whole  gallery  of  Meissoniers.  Holding  execution 
so  low  as  he  did,  it  is  at  once  surprising  and  fortunate  that  David 
Scott  deigned  to  spare  to  it  so  large  a  measure  of  his  attention. 

We  have  briefly  indicated  the  gulf  that  divides  David  Scott 
and  one  or  two  other  painters  from  the  great  succession  of  their 
art ;  and  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  interesting  as  their 
schism  is,  and  much  as  it  must  always  appeal  to  the  literary  and 
philosophical  mind,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  limits  of  plastic  art.  We  do  not 
wish,  however,  even  thirty-five  years  after  his  death,  to  part  un¬ 
graciously  with  so  interesting,  sincere,  and  stimulating  a  talent. 
We  will  therefore  occupy  the  space  which  is  left  us  by  in¬ 
dicating  some  of  the  most  striking  among  the  designs  which 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  Perhaps  the  noblest 
of  all  is  “  Self-Accusation,”  where  a  brown  naked  figure  of  a 
living  man,  racing  in  terror  along  a  sandy  shore,  turns  back 
to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  white  and  ghastly  second 
self  that  dogs  his  very  footsteps.  “Adam  and  Eve”  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  extraordinary  sweetness ;  our  great  parents,  in  the 
first  morning  freshness,  walk,  wreathed  in  one  another’s  arms, 
through  the  glades  of  Paradise,  and  adore  the  Maker  of  all  beauty. 
The  “  Procession  of  Unknown  Powers  ”  is  exactly  kindred  in 
feeling  and  sentiment  to  certain  of  De  Quincey’s  visionary  rhap¬ 
sodies.  Solemn  naked  figures,  each  with  a  lamp  burning  in  the 
hollow  of  his  uplifted  hand,  pass  in  a  sort  of  frieze  behind  a  seated 
youth,  who,  gazing  upwards,  with  shining  eyes,  appears  to  see 
them  reffected  in  some  other  medium.  The  De  Quincey  quality' 
is  even  more  surprisingly  apparent  in  “  The  Footprint  of  the  Omni¬ 
potent,”  where  a  gigantic  foot  is  seen  as  though  suddenly  planted  in 
shallow  water,  every  ray  or  wave  of  the  splash  taking  the  form  of 
a  graceful  human  figure,  with  shrouded  face,  and  head  garlanded 
with  stars.  It  was  in  such  designs  as  these,  where  a  philosophical 
idea  was  to  be  clothed  with  such  a  measure  of  form  as  would  suffice 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  eye,  that  lay  the  great  strength  of  David 
Scott’s  talent. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  CHINA.* 

_\YjrIIILE  we  are  studying  public  health  in  a  self-satisfied  and 
v  t  somewhat  holiday-fashion  at  South  Kensington,  it  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  our  views,  measure  our  pro¬ 
gress,  and  possibly  correct  our  bearings  by  that  of  the  Chinese  as  we 
find  it  expounded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Chinese 
In perial  Customs.  The  volume  before  us  contains  an  epitome  of 
those  Reports,  extending  over  ten  y'ears  (1S71-1882),  made  by  no 
less  than  forty  medical  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  British, 
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resident  in  the  treaty  ports,  from  Newckwang  in  the  extreme  north 
and  Ichang  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Hoihow  in  the  island 
of  Hainan,  a  range  of  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  of  life 
— of  climate,  food,  occupation,  health,  and  disease — must  vary 
greatly,  and  that  the  records  of  them  made  bv  competent  and 
intelligent  observers  on  the  spot  must  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  student  of  medicine,  and  especially  of  comparative  pathology 
and  public  health.  Our  expectations  are  raised  to  a  high  pitch 
when  we  read  almost  on  the  first  page  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
report  from  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  that,  “  leaving  opium  out  of 
our  calculation,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  Chinese,  on  the 
whole,  in  regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  clothing  and  habits  gene¬ 
rally,  have  found  out  the  secrets  of  long  and  healthy  life”; 
and  further  on,  in  the  report  from  Ningpo,  that,  “  looking  to  the 
Chinese  themselves,  we  may  deduce  from  their  experience  and 
opinions  truths  which,  without  their  testimony,  we  might  be  long 
and  bitterly  learning.”  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  confess,  however, 
that  our  examination  of  the  Reports  does  not  support  either  of 
these  assertions. 

The  Reports  are  deprived  of  much  of  their  value  to  the  patho¬ 
logist  and  anthropologist  by  the  omission  of  a  proper  account  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  race  or  races  to  which  they 
refer.  The  editor,  indeed,  feeling  conscious  of  this,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  introducing  a  note  in  the 
appendix,  compiled  from  various  authorities,  of  which  Pritchard's 
antiquated  work  is  the  chief.  The  omission  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  as  the  Chinese  views  on  the  subject  are  quoted  by  one  of  the 
reporters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information,  may 
be  accepted.  Southern  men,  they  say,  are  thin,  spare,  delicate, 
small-boned,  white-skinned,  with  blood  of  inferior  quality,  and  are 
subject  to  all  diseases  of  an  asthenic  type.  The  lands  of  Southern 
China  are  watery,  producing  rank  vegetation ;  and  the  food,  being 
chiefly  rice  and  fish,  is  comparatively  innutritious.  Northern  men 
are,  on  the  contrary,  tall  and  strong,  able-bodied,  with  red,  thick 
skin  and  large,  strong  bones,  having  rich  crimson  blood.  Their 
food  is  grain  and  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts,  and  they  drink  wine, 
which  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  their  systems.  Their  diseases  are, 
consequently,  of  an  acute  inflammatory  type.  Although  the  line  is 
too  sharply  drawn,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  marked  difference 
exists  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  inhabitants  of  China  as 
we  know  that  a  similar  difference  of  physique  exists  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  our  own  islands. 
The  climate  of  China  is  described  as  being  very  variable  and 
uncertain.  At  Peking  and  the  Northern  parts  of  the  country  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  below  zero  in  winter,  while  about  Canton 
the  climate  is  almost  tropical.  Windstorms,  floods,  and  droughts 
prevail  in  the  interior,  and  are  attributed  there,  as  in  India,  to  the 
destruction  of  forests.  They  are  the  frequent  causes  of  famines 
and  pestilences,  some  fearful  details  of  which  are  given  in  the 
reports  from  the  suffering  districts.  Chefoo  is  described  as  “  a 
sanitary  resort  with  which  few  places  in  the  world  can  enter  into 
competition,”  and,  as  a  residence  for  the  Western  foreigner,  Dr. 
Myers  “  defies  any  other  country,  remote  from  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  to  present  a  locality  possessing  such  a  happy  blending 
of  all  the  climatic  conditions  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  vigour.”  He  thinks  that  life-insurance  rates  should  be  the 
same  in  that  highly-favoured  station  as  they  are  at  home,  aud — 
as  we  learn  from  another  report— as  they  are  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Foochow.  There  are  hot  sulphur-springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chefoo,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese,  aud  to 
some  extent  by  Europeans,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  skin 
diseases.  W  e  are  told  that  the  Chinese  word  for  climate  signifies 
“  air  and  water,”  or  “  water  and  earth,”  and  locally  “man  is  in 
more  respects  than  one  the  mere  expression  of  the  soil  on  which 
he  lives.” 

Of  systems  of  sewage  and  water  supply,  in  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  words,  the  Chinese  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any.  We 
are  often  reminded  by  sanitary  reformers  of  a  certain  school  of 
the  value  which  they  set  on  their  sewage  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  this,  rather  than  health,  cleanliness,  and  public 
decency,  appears  to  be  their  ruling  passion  in  their  methods  of 
disposing  of  it.  The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  from 
Peking,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  to  most  of  the  other 
towns  described  in  the  volume,  will  give  some  notion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  streets  and  mode  of  life  of  the  poorer  classes  : — 

With  all  our  fill h,  dirl,  and  smells — and  people  in  the  West  can  form 
no  notion  of  what  they  are,  for  the)'  defy  description — there  is  wonderful 
immunity  from  fevers.  The  police  and  scavengers  employed  to  water  the 
streets  (with  water  taken  from  the  sewers)  ought  to  be  the  class  most 
affected,  but  they  are  the  healthiest  and  most  robust  of  our  population. 
The  beggars,  a  numerous  class,  sleep  in  the  streets  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  congregate  in  the  very  centres  of  pollution,  and  even  to  some  extent 
contest  with  dogs  priority  of  claim  to  the  refuse  of  the  dunghill.  Still  they 
survive  and  flourish,  and  most  of  them — at  least  the  strictly  professional 
ones — look  fat  and  sleek.  .  .  .  The  entire  sewage  of  the  city  is  transported 
during  the  day  through  the  most  crowded  and  narrow  thoroughfares.  We 
are  obliged  to  pass  certain  localities  at  all  times  with  closed  nostrils,  while 
hundreds  of  people  continually  live  in  and  above  these  open  cesspools,  and 
yet  manage  to  look  well  and  healthy.  .  .  .  Language  fails  to  describe  ( 
accurately  the  horrors  (from  over-crowding,  filth,  &c.)  of  a  Chinese  prison. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  in  them  an  overwhelming  mortality. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  sewage  irrigation  in  propagat¬ 
ing  disease  we  find  the  following  statement  in  the  report  from 
Shanghai,  and  similar  ones  come  from  Hankow  and  other  places ; 
“  no  authentic  case  of  disease  arising  from  the  adoption  of  sewage 
irrigation  has  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farms 


so  treated.”  With  reference  to  water  supply  the  reports  from 
various  towns  contain  some  startling  revelations.  “  In  respect 
to  wells,  Peking  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  the 
world.  They  exist  in  every  lane  ;  and  in  the  great  thoroughfares 
four,  five,  or  more  may  be  met  with  within  a  mile.”  These  are 
the  streets  described  above.  The  water  for  drinking  and  washing 
purposes  is  taken  from  the  river  at  Shanghai,  and  the  water 
coolies  fill  their  buckets  impartially  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and 
as  frequently  as  not  take  their  supply  out  of  the  drain-mouths.” 
At  Canton  “river  water  is  generally  used  whenever  it  can  be 
obtained,  but  that  used  by  the  crowded  boat  population  is 
extremely  filthy,  and  must  be  largely  contaminated  with  human 
and  other  impurities.  Although  comparatively  pure  water  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  Sampan 
people  prefer  to  get  it  by  the  side  of  their  boats,  simply  because 
they  do  not  suffer  more  from  diarrhoea  and  fever  than  others. 
In  some  of  the  creeks  running  into  the  city  water  too  dirty 
even  for  washing  is  daily  used  for  culinary  purposes  without 
being  filtered  or  precipitated  with  alum.”  In  another  report  a 
similar  account  of  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  is  wound 
up  by  the  quaint  but  very  appropriate  expression,  “  the  Chinese 
seldom  drink  water  that  has  not  been  cooked.”  The  China¬ 
man’s  respect  for  his  ancestors  is  well  known,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  disposal  of  the  dead  we  find  the  following  statement : — 
“  China  may  be  said  to  be  a  vast  necropolis.  The  dead  are  often 
retained  in  the  family  houses  for  weeks  and  months,  or  even  years. 
The  bodies  of  the  poorer  classes  are  in  the  first  place  taken  to 
mosques  outside  the  gates,  and  thence  after  a  few  days  to  a  vault 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  (this  is  at  Peking),  where  they  are 
retained  until  a  considerable  number  of  them  has  accumulated, 
when  the  whole  are  taken  away  and  buried.”  In  some  .parts  of 
the  country  the  bodies  are  not  even  buried,  but  are  placed  in 
rough  wooden  coffins  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With  all  this 
evidence  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  their  outdoor  life,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  Chinese  into  their  houses  and  inquire 
into  their  personal  habits,  although  the  reports  before  us  furnish, 
ample  materials  for  doing  so.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with 
Buddhists  cleanliness  is  not  a  part  of  godliness  as  it  is  with 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans,  nor  is  it  a  virtue  which  comes  next  to 
godliness,  as  with  a  few  Christians. 

It  would  be  easy  to  guess,  if  we  were  not  informed  in  consider¬ 
able  detail,  what  are  the  most  prevalent  forms  of  disease  in  China. 
Fevers,  we  are  told,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  practice  of  Chinese 
physicians,  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  always  present,  while 
cholera  is  a  frequent  visitor.  Small-pox  is  very  prevalent  and 
fatal  at  all  times ;  so  is  diphtheria  ;  while,  for  some  reason  which  is 
not  explained,  scarlet  fever  i3  comparatively  rare.  Sunstroke  and 
rabies  are  almost  unknown,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
appear  to  be  less  common  among  the  Chinese  than  the  Europeans. 
From  what  we  know  of  their  respective  habits,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  leprosy,  syphilis,  itch,  and  other  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  and  internal  parasites  are  prevalent  among  the  natives,  and 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  among  Europeans.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Reports  refer  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  diseases 
of  the  European  colonies ;  but  the  references  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  marginal  notes  to  be  quickly  or  easily 
found.  We  gather,  however,  that  most  of  the  stations  are  fairly 
healthy  for  adults,  while  they  are  less  favourable  to  the  general 
health  and  growth  of  young  children.  The  hotter  stations,  like 
those  of  India,  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  women,  and 
especially  to  nursing  mothers.  The  volumes  of  Reports  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one  who  may  have  occasion  to 
visit  or  reside  in  any  of  the  treaty  ports,  as  each  station  is  dealt 
with  separately  from  the  others.  Generally  speaking,  the  mode  of 
life  of  Europeans,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
differ  little  from  those  at  home. 

Besides  a  long  chapter  on  diseases  common  and  rare,  there  is 
one  on  drugs  and  their  employment  by  Chinese  and  European 
doctors.  Like  so  many  other  things  in  China,  the  art  of  medicine 
is  in  decadence,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
empirics  and  charlatans.  The  art  of  pharmacy  is,  however,  in  a 
more  hopeful  condition  if  we  may  judge  from  a  list  extending 
over  twenty  folio  pages  of  vegetable,  animai,  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  employed  as  medicines.  These  chapters  on  medicine 
and  the  Materia  Medica  are  full  of  curious  information,  as  are 
also  several  articles  bearing  on  the  general  objects  of  the  work 
to  be  found  in  the  appendix ;  but  viewed  by  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  they  do  not  give  us  a  very  exalted  notion 
of  Chinese  intelligence  from  its  scientific  aspect.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  curious  features  of  that  most  curious  people  that 
neither  in  medicine  nor  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  have 
they  developed  anything  which  deserves  the  name  of  science  ; 
and  hence  we  fail  to  find  any  of  the  “truths”  which  we  are 
told  we  might  be  long  aud  hitterly  learning  without  their  aid 
and  experience.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  moreover,  that  if 
the  Chinese  do  really  live  long  and  healthy  lives,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learnt  the  secrets  of  avoiding  or  combatting 
disease,  but  because  many  generations  of  their  progenitors  have 
been  subjected  to  very  similar  conditions  of  life  to  those  which 
now  exist — and  no  race  has  been  so  stationary  and  conservative 
in  its  habits — and  have  been  modified  by  them.  Disease  has, 
no  doubt,  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  its  immediate  agency  is 
implied  by  the  words  of  the  evolutionist’s  formula— the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  An  historical  sketch  in  the  appendix  of  the  epidemics 
and  pestilences  which  have  ravaged  China  during  our  era  shows 
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at  what  a  terrible  cost  they  have  obtained  the  privilege  of 
living  under  conditions  which  would  most  probably  be  destructive 
to  any  other  civilized  race.  The  tolerance  of  diseases  by  different 
races  is  well  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Reports  before  us,  as  they  write  of  the 
Chinese  as  if  they  were  identical  in  constitution  with  Europeans. 
This  brings  us  to  the  one  point  of  complaint  we  have  to  make 
against  the  form  in  which  Dr.  Gordon  has  presented  the  Reports 
to  the  medical  profession,  who,  no  doubt,  will  be  his  chief  readers. 
We  wish  that  the  facts  and  opinions  had  been  kept  separate,  and 
that  the  former  had  assumed,  as  far  as  possible,  a  tabular  form. 
Many  of  the  most  important  facts  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  illustrating  or  propping  up  some  theory  or 
crotchet  of  the  writers  and  not  for  their  intrinsic  scientific  value 
to  the  pathologist.  If  the  opinions  of  the  various  writers  were  in 
their  turn  placed  side  by  side,  considerable  discrepancies  would  be 
found  to  exist  among  them  ;  but  this  is  only  a  proof  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  with  diseases,  doctors  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  These,  however,  are  slight  faults  in  a  work  which 
contains  so  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting,  and  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  preparation. 


SOME  MINOR  POETS.* 

IT  is  characteristic  of  the  superior  sadness  and  wisdom  of  our 
times  that  the  Arcadia  of  Miss  Robinson  is  no  latter-day 
reflection  of  that  vain  creation  of  the  poets,  the  pastoral  Arcadia. 
The  New  Arcadia  is  displayed  in  a  number  of  poems  that  very 
seriously  portray  things  unpleasant  in  themselves,  and  rendered 
more  unpleasant  by  the  strength  of  their  presentment  and  the 
didactic  purpose  of  the  writer.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  object  to  the 
poet's  determined  perversion  of  the  chief  function  of  a  singer  as 
expressed  in  the  prologue,  seeing  that  her  aims  are  very  success¬ 
fully  realized : — 

For  I  do  not  sing  to  enchant  you  or  beguile, 

I  sing  to  make  you  think  enchantment  vile  ; 

I  sing  to  wring  your  hearts  and  make  you  know 

What  shame  there  is  in  the  world,  what  wrongs,  what  woe. 

The  New  Arcadia  is  indeed  a  world  of  woe,  where  things  are 
terribly  out  of  joint,  without  innocence,  without  joy,  yielding 
varied  expressions  of  “  the  bitter  cry,”  whose  horrors  are  enume¬ 
rated  in  an  epilogue  of  “  dreadful  things,”  among  which  are 
included 

The  moors  where  never  hoe 
Stirs  in  the  fallow  soil,  where  live  and  grow 
The  grouse  and  pheasant  where  the  man  should  be  — 

a  wrong  that  should  not  much  distress  the  Arcadian  who  loves 
the  moors  and  knows  something  of  the  ways  of  pheasants.  Miss 
Robinson  is  too  true  a  poet  to  long  very  ardently  for  the  days 
when  the  moors  shall  be  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  very 
meagre  turnips,  and  pheasants — the  modern  equivalent  of  “  cakes 
and  ale  ” — shall  be  forbidden  by  the  virtuous  enactment  of  an 
austere  Socialism.  Indeed,  elsewhere  in  a  charming  little  poem, 
“  Love  and  Vision,”  the  natural  and  healthy  instincts  of  the  poet 
are  asserted,  and  the  praise  of  the  heather  celebrated  with  be¬ 
coming  reverence  and  feeling.  There  is  no  question  of  the  vigour 
of  these  poems,  or  of  their  remarkable  graphic  quality,  their 
picturesque  force,  the  lurid  and  stormful  colour  that  renders  some 
of  them  vital  with  dramatic  significance.  The  three  most 
striking  poems  in  'The  New  Arcadia  are  touched  with  sincerity  and 
a  certain  passion  of  conviction  that  are  undoubtedly  impressive  ; 
they  are  powerfully  wrought,  glowing  with  colour,  and  brilliant 
and  definite  in  characterization.  With  these  common  properties 
that  make  them  notable,  “  Janet  Fisher,”  “  Cottar's  Girl,”  and 
“  The  Rothers  ”  possess  also  distinctive  artistic  excellence.  In  the 
first  narrative  skill  and  strange  pathos  are  observable  ;  the  second 
most  fully  illustrates  the  irony  of  The  Neio  Arcadia  by  its  ghastly 
contrast  of  the  sunny  garden  and  the  horror  of  the  girl’s  death¬ 
bed  with  its  painful  suggestion ;  “  The  Rothers  ”  is  instinct 
with  imagination  combined  with  a  remarkable  dramatic  quality. 
The  connexion  between  the  garish  incredible  sunset,  depicted 
with  such  subtlety  and  force  in  “  The  Rothers,”  and  the  bare  un¬ 
mitigated  revelation  of  the  hideous  denouement,  is  most  imagi¬ 
natively  conceived.  To  turn  from  these  to  other  poems  in  the 
volume — to  the  charming  “  Stornelli  and  Strambotti,”  to  the 
delicate  rispetti  entitled  “Tuscan  Olives,”  to  the  delightful  fancy 
of  “  The  Conquest  of  Fairyland” — is  to  realize  very  pleasurably 
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that  Miss  Robinson  has  not  forgotten  she  has  dwelt  in  another 
Arcadia,  or  how  to  enchant  without  making  us  think  enchant¬ 
ment  vile. 

The  short  biography  prefixed  to  the  Toems  of  Ilenry  Patmore, 
and  written  by  his  sister,  endows  with  peculiar  and  pathetic 
interest  these  too  brief  evidences  of  a  remarkably  individual 
poetic  existence.  The  poet  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  and  the  majority  of  the  little  poems  now  collected  were 
written  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-three.  They  exhibit  scarcely  a  touch  of  the 
exuberance  or  passion  of  youth,  its  love  of  experiment  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  extravagance,  and  show  the  author  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  detached  from  contemporary  literary  influence.  If  any  such 
influence  may  he  detected,  it  is  occasional  only,  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  example  naturally  most  potent  with  him,  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  delicate  hyperbole  of  the  following  poem : — 

That  morning,  when  I  said  Good-bye, 

O,  how  I  trembled,  and  was  shy  ! 

And  maidens’  blushes  are  the  things 
That  Heaven  adores,  and  they  have  wings. 

Her  timid  motions  towards  me  then, 

Her  timid  eyes,  and  0  her  blush  ! 

All  maids  so  tremble  to  all  men, 

While  angels  from  their  singing  hush, 

And  Heaven  reflects  the  auroral  flush. 

In  the  place  of  undisciplined  lyrical  fervour  and  the  excess  of 
colour  and  turbulent  imagery  of  youth,  his  poetry  is  characterized 
by  an  uncommon  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  form  and  the  virtue  of 
refined  scholastic  expression.  His  artistry  betrays  a  carefully 
wrought  finish,  cunningly  compacted  of  simplicity  and  quaintness, 
sometimes  agreeably  suggestive  in  style  of  Herbert  or  Vaughan ; 
there  is  a  luminous  quality  in  bis  expression,  a  purity  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  diction,  that  appeal  to  the  artistic  instinct,  and  which 
constitute  in  a  great  measure  the  quiet  secret-working  charm  of 
his  poetry. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  poetical  powers  are  more  pleasantly  manifested  in 
his  eclogues  than  in  his  odes.  In  the  former  the  old  classical 
fables  of  the  love  of  Polyphemus  for  Galatea,  the  slaying  of  Python 
by  Apollo,  and  the  lamentable  history  of  Oephalus  and  Procris 
are  re-told  in  heroic  couplets  with  graceful  sympathy  and  appro¬ 
priate  reserve.  The  heroic  figure  of  Polyphemus  is  displayed  with 
power,  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  fear  he  inspires  being 
rightly  insisted  on,  while  the  fitful  rage  and  grief  of  his  passion 
and  the  pathos  of  his  final  appeal  to  the  terrified  nvmpb  are  finely 
delineated.  The  beauty  of  the  little  ode,  “  To  a  Bramble  in 
Winter,”  is  marred  by  a  touch  of  pedantry.  A  few  such  verbal 
blemishes,  scattered  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Dixon’s  odes,  are  mighty 
to  mar  yet  easy  to  amend. 

To  speak  of  the  promise  of  Mr.  Field's  Callirrhoe  is  not  to 
mitigate  our  sense  of  the  value  of  his  performance ;  for  the 
promise  of  his  drama  is  intimately  connected  with  the  very  merits 
of  his  achievement,  and  not  the  fugitive  indications  of  latent 
powers  whose  future  development  is  problematical.  It  is  many 
years  since  we  have  read  a  new  poem  so  instinct  with  the  immu¬ 
table  attributes  of  poetry,  so  free  from  current  cant  and  trick,  and 
animated  by  an  inspiration  so  warm  and  native  and  unfailing. 
The  drama,  though  classic  in  subject,  is  modern  in  form,  and 
almost  denuded  of  lyrical  ornament.  There  is  no  chorus,  and 
there  are  no  experiments  in  Greek  metres.  Still  more  character¬ 
istic  is  the  interpolation  of  certain  humorous  scenes  conceived 
in  the  wanton  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama ;  and,  under¬ 
lying  all,  runs  an  eccentric  vein  of  fateful  irony,  which  affords 
the  most  individual  expression  of  the  author’s  genius.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  latter  quality  on  the  course  of  the  drama  and 
the  somewhat  graceless  breadth  of  the  poet's  humour  will  scarcely 
meet  with  general  acquiescence ;  the  one  will  be  stigmatized 
by  purists  as  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  classic  drama, 
and  the  other  be  condemned  as  coarse  and  repelling.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  think  it  is  owing  to  Mr.  Field’s  humour,  and  the 
piquant  rule  played  by  Fate  in  his  poem,  that  Callirrhoe  is  no 
pallid  rehabilitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  but  vital  with  the  spirit 
of  modernism,  fruitful  of  suggestion,  brilliant  with  actuality.  The 
worship  of  Dionysus  is  introduced  into  Calydon  through  Coresus, 
a  priest,  who  recruits  the  company  of  Maenads  very  successfully 
from  the  maidens  of  the  city,  Callirrhoe  remaining,  however, 
faithful  to  the  gods  of  her  fathers  and  scornful  of  bis  suit.  At 
the  instigation  of  Coresus  the  pestilence  falls  on  the  city,  and 
Callirrhoe  suffers  the  anguish  of  seeing  nearly  every  one  dear  to 
her  fall  before  the  destroyer,  until  at  length  Emathion,  the  brother 
of  Callirrhoe,  is  deputed"  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Dodona.  The 
god  demands  the  sacrifice  of  Callirrhoe,  or  the  slaying  of  a  voluntary 
substitute ;  the  craven  heart  of  Emathion  is  unequal  to  the  effort 
required  of  him,  and  Callirrhoe  is  about  to  be  slain  by  Ooresus  when 
the  priest  plunges  the  knife  into  his  own  heart.  Thus  is  the  plague 
stayed  and  Callirrhoe  vanquished,  for  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice 
convinces  her  of  the  love  of  Coresus  and  the  superior  truth  of  the 
new  religion.  She  embraces  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  exhorts  the 
people  to  continue  in  the  new  faith,  and,  retiring  to  the  mountains, 
kills  herself  with  the  knife  of  Ooresus.  This  bald  outline  of  the 
action  of  course  only  indicates  the  leading  motif  of  the  drama,  the 
virtue  and  power  of  love's  sacrifice ;  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  enjoy  the  skill  with  which  the  dramatic  conduct  is  evolved, 
the  beauty  of  the  conceptiou  of  the  drama,  the  strength  and  purity 
of  the  language,  and  the  brilliant  distinction  and  consistent 
development  of  the  chief  characters.  In  Fair  Rosamund  are 
several  scenes  worthy  of  comparism  with  the  most  striking  iu 
Callirrhoe,  though  the  drama  is  less  comprehensive  in  projection ; 
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not  less  certainly  than  the  latter  does  it  prove  Mr.  Field  to  be  a 
poet  of  notable  endowments  and  distinguished  powers. 

The  truth  of  Ben  Jonson's  affirmation  that  none  but  a  poet 
should  criticize  poetry  is  perhaps  an  article  of  faith  with  Mr.  Story 
as  it  was  with  the  Elizabethan  poet ;  and  in  He  and  She  the  idea 
receives  very  pretty  illustration.  He  loves  to  linger  in  -woodlands 
and  listen  to  the  lyrical  “  raruage  ”  of  the  birds.  She  accompanies 
the  poet  and  lures  from  his  portfolio,  not  without  diffident  protest 
on  his  part,  the  results  of  his  inspiration.  Between  the  readings 
an  animated  dialogue  proceeds,  sometimes  directly  bearing  on  the 
poems,  more  often  forming  an  interlude  of  graceful  and  light 
criticism,  with  an  occasional  apergu  and  relieved  by  some  pleasant 
humours.  The  poems  are,  of  course,  of  unequal  merit,  and  some 
designedly  trivial ;  among  them,  one  descriptive  of  a  waltz  (p.  18) 
very  happily  displays  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  dance  from  the 
dancer's  point  of  view.  The  little  volume  may  rank  with  the 
attractive  order  of  pocket  literature,  pleasant  to  handle,  and 
fascinating  to  cull  with  dainty  deliberation  while  the  stream  flows 
by  one’s  boat,  or  the  shades  lengthen  in  the  landscape. 

The  collection  of  Irish  songs,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  is 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  include  a  fair  selection  of 
the  innumerable  popular  songs  of  the  country  that  are  ascribed  to 
no  one,  of  which  “  Pastheen  Finn,”  translated  by  Sir  S.  Ferguson 
and  included  by  Mr.  Graves,  is  a  good  example.  Choice  specimens 
are  given  of  the  varied  styles  of  Curran,  Swift,  Sheridan,  Prout,  and 
Lover,  together  with  more  modern  lyrics  by  Mr.  Allingham  and  the 
editor  ;  the  collection  is  classified  with  discrimination  and  selected 
with  taste.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  little  racy  the  wit  and 
humour  of  Moore  appear  when  compared  with  Lover  and  Prout. 

Mr.  David  Main’s  collection  of  Three  Hundred  English  Sonnets 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  poetry  who  are  not  too  fasti¬ 
dious  to  admire  selections.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  few  weak  sonnets  and  the  representation  of  certain 
poetasters,  such  as  David  Gray ;  but  these  little  defects  are  le3s 
numerous  than  in  any  similar  publication  we  know,  and,  viewed 
collectively,  the  sonnets  are  admirably  representative,  and  evince 
the  editor’s  catholic  taste  and  sound  discretion. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Wordsworth’s  opinion  of  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere’s  sonnets,  as  reported  by  his  son,  we  are  glad  to 
note  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  best  of 
his  series  of  dramas.  Mary  Tudor  is  rather  a  picturesque  present¬ 
ment  of  historical  scenes,  carefully  studied  and  composed,  than  a 
drama  of  vital  force  and  glow. 

The  two  volumes  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  be¬ 
fore  us  comprise  some  of  the  earlier  and  better-known  works  of  the 
poet,  such  as  “  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,”  and  other  Irish  poems, 
“  The  Search  after  Proserpine,”  and  the  shorter  lyrical  pieces  and 
sonnets.  The  new  edition  is  compact  and  handy  and  well  printed. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

IN  the  short  preface  to  the  Sony  Took  for  Schools,  published  by 
the  National  Society  Depository,  the  pertinent  question  is 
asked,  “  While  the  Education  Department  insists  upon  poetry  by 
standard  authors  being  recited  by  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools,  how  does  it  stand  with  the  songs  which  they  sing  ?  ”  The 
answer  given  from  wide  experience  in  the  matter  is  that  “  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  songs  of  an  ephemeral  character  or  to  new  songs 
specially  written,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  lasting 
results.”  This  seems  to  us,  considering  the  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  genuine  folk-songs  of  which  we  as  a  nation  can  boast,  a 
supply  second  perhaps  only  to  Germany  in  variety  and  quantity 
— a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  If  it  is  necessary,  and 
we  at  least  hold  it  to  be  so,  to  teach  singing  in  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  the  quality  of 
the’  songs  taught  should  be  of  the  highest,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  those  songs  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
have  become,  so  to  speak,  national,  are  undoubtedly  the  fittest. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  mere  want  of  thought— a  thing  by  no  means 
uncommon  amongst  us  where  music  is  concerned — that  this  very 
obvious  principle  in  the  matter  of  school  songs  has  been  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  it  may  also  very  well  be  that  the  want  of  some  such 
text-book  as  this  which  is  lying  before  us  has  added  a  difficulty 
which  no  teacher  can  henceforth  plead  in  extenuation.  The 
National  Society  has  produced  in  this  work  a  very  charming  col¬ 
lection  of  sixty-four  songs  of  the  desired  quality  in  one,  two,  and 
three  parts,  adapted  for  the  use  of  children,  the  musical  arrange¬ 
ments  and  harmonies  of  which  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Yilliers 
Stanford.  The  accompaniments  are  exactly  what  are  wanting, 
and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  for  no  ordinary  skill  is  necessary 
in  treating  these  songs,  while  preserving  their  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  to  avoid  baldness  in  harmony  on  the  one  hand,  or  over¬ 
elaboration  of  detail  on  the  other.  This  little  work  is  one  which 
should  be  familiar  in  every  house  where  there  are  children ;  for 
the  use  of  well-arranged  folk-songs  is  of  as  great  value  in 
the  home  circle  as  in  the  schoolroom,  and  children  can  hardly 
be  taught  too  early  to  become  accustomed  to  singing  in  two 
or  more  parts.  The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  find  a  col¬ 
lection  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already 
said,  cannot  now  be  held  as  a  sufficient  excuse ;  and  if  the  simple 
rules  which  are  laid  down  in  the  preface  are  adhered  to,  much 
innocent  pleasure  and  genuine  musical  education  will  be  the  result. 
This  admirable  little  work  is  also  published  in  eight  paper-covered 
twopenny  parts,  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  section 
of  the  public. 


T\  e  have  received  from  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas  &  Weber  a 
four-part  song,  entitled  “  A  Song  of  Life,”  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  It  is  written  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  on 
attaining  his  jubilee  year,  and  the  composer  has  chosen  Herder’s 
words  “  Fliiehtiger  als  Wind  und  Welle  flieht  die  Zeit  ”  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  with  his  graceful  music.  Though  perhaps 
not  remarkable  for  any  extraordinary  power  or  originality,  it 
bears  the  mark  of  the  master-hand  of  the  composer,  and  is  a  really 
charmingly  artistic  production ;  and,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a 
skilful  English  translation  by  Miss  Constance  Bache,  should  become 
very  popular  with  choral  societies,  especially  as  it  is  very  effective 
and  there  are  no  very  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hervey’s  song,  “  Parted,”  may  be  consider  ed  as  a  very  meritorious 
composition,  which  shows  that  the  composer  is  not  content  to  hide 
his  talents  beneath  the  usual  conventionalities  of  modern  song¬ 
writers,  but  dares  to  think  for  himself.  Another  very  praiseworthy 
production  is  Mr.  Ernest  Ford’s  song  to  Shelley’s  words  entitled 
“  To  the  Queen  of  My  Heart,”  which  renders  with  much  faithful¬ 
ness  the  passionate  fervour  of  the  poet’s  love  song ;  while  “  Thee,” 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Itivenhall,  is  a  graceful  little  song,  which  will 
doubtless becomeafavouriteinthedrawing-room.  The  “TwoSongs” 
by  Miss  Phoebe  Otway  to  Goethe’s  words  “  Wanderers  Nachtlied  ” 
and  “  Blumengruss  ”  give  evidence  of  much  careful  thought,  and 
compare  very  favourably  with  other  settings  of  the  words  which 
have  already  appeared.  Though  we  by  no  means  deprecate  new 
settings  of  well-known  poems,  a  composer  by  thus  courting  com¬ 
parison  is  often  rather  heavily  handicapped  at  the  offset ;  but  we 
can  honestly  congratulate  Miss  Otway  on  having  accomplished  her 
task  with  so  much  intelligence  and  originality.  We  have  before 
had  occasion  to  speak  well  of  Miss  Mary  Carmichael’s  work,  and 
her  song  “  The  Tryst  ”  shows  that  she  is  well  able  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  artistic  merit  which  she  has  hitherto  achieved.  Among 
the  songs  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Co.,  the  two  songs 
by  Mr.  Johu  Henry  named  “  A  Remembered  Voice  ”  and  “  When 
the  Ivy  is  in  flower”  are  commendable  as  effective  specimens 
of  their  kind,  which  deserve  to  become  popular  ;  while  a  graceful 
song  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Goddard,  “  Memory  of  Love,”  shows  the 
composer  to  be  a  pleasing  writer  capable  of  producing  very  charm¬ 
ing  melodies.  This  song  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a  telling  valse, 
under  the  same  name,  which  should  be  successful  in  the  ballroom. 
“  Spring-time,”  No.  I  of  Easy  Pianoforte  Lyrics,  by  Baptiste 
Sepha,  is  a  melodious  little  piece,  well  adapted  for  young  students 
of  that  instrument,  being  carefully  fingered  and  devoid  of  difficulty. 
From  Messrs.  Conrad  Herzog  &  Co.  we  have  received  the  “Nar¬ 
cissus  Waltz,”  by  Mr.  Erskine  Allon,  which  may  be  commended 
as  a  pretty  piece  of  dance  music. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  literature  of  the  Diderot  centenary  has  not  been  quite  up 
to  the  mark  either  in  France  or  in  England.  Our  chief 
Diderotist,  Mr.  John  Morley,  has  been  too  much  occupied  perhaps 
with  turning  his  master’s  joke  into  fact,  and  trying  to  weave  a 
halter  for  the  last  lord  temporal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  last  lord 
spiritual.  In  France  Positivists  and  suchlike  cattle  have  had 
most  of  the  speaking  and  writing.  It  is  rather  out  of  respect  to 
Diderot  than  to  M.  Louis  Ganderax  that  we  notice  the  somewhat 
insufficient  and  desultory  article  which  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (i)  has  devoted  to  Diderot,  taking  for 
his  text  chiefly  “  Est  il  bon  P  est  il  mechant  ?  ”  M.  Ganderax 
says  some  sensible  things  together  with  others  not  so  sensible,  but 
he  says  both  kinds  in  a  manner  of  laboured  jauntiness  which  is  not 
agreeable.  Still  he  deserves  a  good  mark  for  protesting,  if  with 
rather  bated  breath,  against  M.  Scherer’s  description  of  Diderot’s 
charming  trifle  as  a  platitude.  It  was  singularly  rash  of  M. 
Scherer  to  use  the  word,  for  the  retort  “puisque  platitude  y  a — ” 
is  somewhat  obvious. 

M.  Lucien  ArrtSat  appears  to  be  a  literary  critic  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a  variety  of  our  kind  on  which  we  do  not 
profess  to  look  with  any  very  fraternal  feelings.  In  a  very  small 
treatise  (2)  M.  Arreat  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  illustrative 
examples  of  what  he  thinks  moral  principles,  from  the  great 
writers  of  the  world  and  the  small  writers  who  have  written 
about  those  great  writers.  The  result  is  somewhat  indigestible, 
though  the  book  contains  occasional  apergus  not  wanting  in 
ability.  M.  Arr&nt  seems  to  possess  some  faculty,  both  as  a  critic 
and  a  moralist.  But  it  would  be  better  if  he  would  keep  his 
faculties  separate,  and,  above  all,  if  he  would  not  complicate  them 
further  by  exerting  his  faculty  of  making  miscellaneous  collections 
of  facts  and  documents. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  well  of 
M.  Brau  de  St.  Pol  Lias’s  (3)  very  readable  accounts  of  his  travels 
and  business  operations  in  the  Malay  countries.  Perhaps  he  is 
making  rather  too  many  books  about  them,  and  it  might  have  been 
better  if  he  had  compressed  his  experiences  into  a  single  volume 
of  substantive  character.  The  present  book  might  very  well  have 
spared  its  first  half-dozen  chapters,  which  merely  contain  an 
account  of  the  thousand-times  described  voyage  from  France  to 


(1)  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Juillet,  1884.  Paris:  Bureau  de  la 
Revue. 

(2)  La  morale  dans  le  drame,  V epopee  et  le  roman.  Par  L.  Arrdat. 
Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  De  France  3  Sumatra.  Par  Brau  de  St.  Pol  Lias.  Paris :  Oudin. 
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Singapore.  However,  the  volume  is  readable,  and  there  are  so 
many  that  are  not. 

M.  Bonnard’s  monograph  on  the  bibliography  of  old  French 
verse  translations  of  the  Bible  (4)  (which  has  had  the  double 
honour  of  a  prize  from  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  and  of  im¬ 
pressions  at  the  public  expense)  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  its  hind, 
a  kind  but  too  rarely  represented  in  England,  though  the  new  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  British  Museum  are  doing  something  to  wipe  away 
our  reproach.  M.  Bonnard  has  only  laid  himself  open  to  one 
criticism  in  passing — that  he  has,  unless  we  mistake,  included 
some  of  the  dramatic  work  on  the  subject,  but  not  all.  If  it 
could  not  be  all  included,  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  it  all 
out  for  a  separate  volume. 

Although  M.  Girard  does  not  put  “  new  ”  or  “  second  ”  edition 
on  his  title-page  (5),  he  informs  the  reader  duly  in  his  preface 
that  his  book  first  appeared  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was 
quite  worth  reprinting,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  utilized  the 
not  very  numerous  additions  to  Thucydides  literature  which  have 
appeared  meanwhile.  In  his  estimate  of  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all  historians,  M.  Girard  is  at  once  decided  in  his  praise  (which  is 
(necessary)  and  sober  (which  is  desirable).  Indeed,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  which,  in  reference  to  Thucydides,  has 
been  too  much  neglected  in  favour  of  the  points  of  view  of  the 
mere  politician  and  the  mere  scholar,  we  do  not  know  a  better 
study  of  the  subject.  Thucydides  can  never  be  a  popular  writer, 
because,  putting  his  “  difficulty  ”  in  the  school  sense  aside,  his 
thoughts  and  his  art  are  both  too  far  above  the  vulgar.  It  is  so 
much  the  more  desirable  that  those  who  appreciate  him  should  make 
their  voices  heard.  lie  is  very  nearly  a  complete  manual  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  he  is  almost  as  nearly  a  perfect  model  of  non-popular 
history. 

Exclusively  poetical  magazines  have  been  tried  in  England,  but 
they  have  for  very  obvious  reasons  never  been  a  success.  The 
Monde  poet ique  (6),  of  which  the  first  two  numbers  are  before  us, 
seems  to  have  for  its  staff  what  may  be  called  “  les  vaillants  de 
mil-huit-cent-soixante-six,”  theOld  Guard  of  the  Parnasse,  together 
with  certain  recruits  who  have  joined  that  now  veteran  army  in  its 
passage  through  the  Renaissance  and  other  periodicals  which  the 
army  has  killed  under  it.  Absit  omen  iu  respect  to  Le  monde 
qioRique,  which  contains  criticism  as  well  as  poetry,  which  is  very 
prettily  produced,  and  which  has  some  good  work  in  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1SS4  (Williams  &  Norgate)  are 
distinguished  from  other  discourses  delivered  for  the  same 
foundation  by  the  fact  that  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Albert  Reville,  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  touching  on  dangerous  subjects.  He  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  native  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  supposed  to  examine  these  creeds  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion  in  general; 
but  Dr.  Reville  was  wise  enough  to  stick'  to  his  text  and  leave  his 
bearers  to  draw  deductions  for  themselves.  The  text  was  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  moreover  the  subject  was 
more  or  less  familiar.  Everybody  who  bus  read  anything  has  read 
Prescott’s  Histories  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  re¬ 
members  something  of  those  two  marvellous  stories.  Dr.  Reville 
was  therefore  sure  of  an  intelligent  audience  for  his  sketches  of  the 
religious  and  sacred  rites  which  flourished  before  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  started  on  their  heroic  enterprises.  His  examination  of 
them  is  purely  historical  and  critical.  After  the  manner  of 
students  of  mythology,  he  is  very  sure  about  his  interpretations. 
He  asserts  roundly  that  this  god  was  the  rain,  that  other  the 
north  wind,  and  that  a  certain  goddess  represented  the  marsh. 
He  explains  the  stories  about  their  births  and  loves  in  the 
familiar  way  by  saying  that  they  were  allegorical  accounts  of 
natural  phenomena.  There  is  not  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  actual  religious  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Reville 
shows  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  were  not  so  far  wrong  in  their 
estimate  of  the  native  religions.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  and 
others  thought  that  the  Aztec  creeds  and  their  ceremonies  were 
the  work  of  the  Devil,  and  really  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  that  opinion.  That  amiable  people  had,  as  Dr.  Reville  puts  it, 
a  frenzy  for  human  sacrifices.  They  yearly  cut  out  the  hearts  of 
innumerable  victims  in  honour  of  a  god  with  the  unpronounce¬ 
able  name  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  as  many  more  to  another  divine 
being  called  Tezcatlipoca.  A  dozen  others  were  pacified  by  the 
flaying  alive  or  otherwise  hacking  and  hewing  of  captives,  good- 
looking  young  women,  and  young  children.  The  Aztec,  in  fact, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  realize  the  possibility  of  a 
solemnity  of  any  kind  without  plenty  of  human  hearts  cut  from 
living  victims  and  copious  smearing  oi  human  blood.  When  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  came  and  rooted  all  this  out,  it  was  very  well 
employed.  The  latter  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  milder  religion 
and  the  wonderful  social  organization  of  Peru.  Dr.  Rdville  insists 
on  the  real  hollowness  of  these  imposing  » l  ing  native  monarchies, 
and  explains  how  they  both  fell  before  mere  handfuls  of  Europeans. 


(4)  Les  traductions  de  la  Bible  en  vers  fra.  •  ais  au  moyen-aga.  Par  Jean 
Bonnard.  Paris:  Imprimerie  Nationals.  J.  udou  :  Barthes  &  Lowell. 

(5)  Essai  sur  Thucydide.  Par  Jules  Gir  n!.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(6)  Le  monde  poetique.  Nos.  I.,  II.  P  is:  Redaction  du  “Monde 
Poetique.”  London  :  Ivolckmann. 


The  lectures  have  been  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Philip  II. 
Wickstead,  M.A. 

If  there  were  not  far  too  much  of  it,  Mr.  Ilawkes’s  Recollections 
of  John  Pounds  (Williams  &  Norgate)  would  be  an  interesting 
book.  Unfortunately  there  is  far  too  much  of  it,  and  it  is  pretty 
nearly  all  the  same  thing.  John  Pounds  is  remembered,  at  least  a 
little,  as  the  Portsmouth  cobbler  who  started  the  Ragged  Schools  in 
his  small  shop.  He  was  obviously  a  very  worthy  and  able  man, 
who  did  the  work  that  lay  to  his  hand  admirably.  He  picked  up 
poor  little  waifs,  and  taught  them  useful  facts,  and  set  them  a  good 
example  by  supporting  himself  and  them  too,  very  often,  by  the 
little  he  could  make  by  honest  cobbling.  A  writer  who  knew 
what  to  see,  and  then  what  to  leave  in  the  ink-bottle,  might  have 
made  a  pleasant  little  sketch  on  such  a  subject.  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  failed  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  write,  and  has 
drowned  his  book  in  repetitions. 

People  who  are  foolish  enough  to  “  operate  on  the  decline  ”  do 
so  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  given  them  in  Benner’s  Prophecies 
(Cincinnati :  Clarke  &  Son).  It  is  a  handy  little  book,  with  a 
design  on  the  binding  which  looks  like  a  parody  of  some  picture  of 
St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  pigs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  repre¬ 
sents  in  Mr.  Benner  an  Ohio  farmer,  as  we  learn  from  the  title- 
page,  standing  on  a  pile  of  pig-iron,  with  two  complacent  pigs 
facing  one  another  below,  and  a  handful  of  hard  money  scat¬ 
tered  at  the  bottom,  hard  at  work  prophesying  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  prices.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Benner  predicts  a 
crisis  for  1891,  which  does  not  show  much  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  mankind ;  for,  if  they  take  his  tips,  how  is  the  crisis  to 
come  about  P 

Can  the  same  person  be  a  bard  and  a  skald  ?  There  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Chicago  who  is  their  last  hereditary  representative,  it 
seems,  and  who  publishes  Scientific  and  Poetical  Works  (Chicago : 
J.  M.  W.  Jones).  His  scientific  work  is  called  The  Mathematic  of 
the  Pare  and  Real.  It  contains,  so  the  bard  and  skald  says,  a 
thousand  discoveries,  condensed  into  paragraphs,  which  we  do  not 
criticize  because  we  cannot  understand  them.  Now  and  then  we 
have  a  touch  of  literary  criticism,  as  when  the  author  tells  us  that, 
in  his  opinion,  “  Poe  (if  we  may  make  a  doubtful  exception  in  the 
case  of  James  Clarence  Mangan)  was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
this  world  has  seen.”  “  Shakspeare  and  the  rest  ”  were  creators  ; 
but  as  poets  they  were  full  of  flaws.  The  skald’s  poetry  is  all  up 
to  the  level  of  the  science  and  the  criticism. 

Mr.  Adharlal  Sen,  B.A.,  Deputy-Collector  of  Calcutta,  publishes 
an  account  of  The  Shrines  of  Sitakund  (Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink, 
&  Co.)  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  by  quotations  of  Indian  reli¬ 
gious  works,  each  with  its  proper  translation.  Most  of  them  seem 
rather  silly. 

Miss  Beatrice  Marshall  has  made  a  translation  of  Fanny 
Lewald’s  Stella  for  the  “  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  German  Authors  ” 
(Leipzig:  Bernard  Tauchnitz;  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Go.) 
An  edition  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  has  been 
edited  for  schools,  with  copious  notes,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  We  have  received  copies  of  railway  editions 
of  The  Leavenworth  Case  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  ;  of  For  Percival, 
by  Margaret  Yeley  ;  and  of  Mr.  Hawley  Smart’s  Salvage  (Ward, 
Lock,  &  Co.)  Our  Little  Men  and  Women ,  Babyland,  The  Pansy, 
and  Wide  Awake  are  the  names  of  four  very  pretty  periodicals  for 
children,  published  by  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  We  have  also 
received  Tavern  Missions  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  which  has  the  defect  of 
being  printed  on  paper  of  a  tone  ruinous  to  the  human  eye,  and 
four  numbers  of  The  Naturalist's  World  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
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Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
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CONTROLMENT  FOR  CONTROLMENT. 

QUEEN’S  Speecli  which  consists  of  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  record  of  failure,  and  which  omits  to  mention 
most  important  subjects  as  to  which  failure  is  not  confessed, 
needs  but  little  detailed  comment.  The  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  are  too  recent,  and  the  anticipation  of  any  sub¬ 
stantive  information  or  promise  must,  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  person,  have  been  too  small  to  make  discussion 
necessary.  The  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  in  the  first  paragraph,  though  unusual,  may  be  regarded 
as  pardonable ;  but  most  Ministers  would  have  had  the 
good  taste  to  avoid  putting  in  the  Queen’s  mouth  the  vague 
identification  of  a  party  object  with  a  national  aim  which 
closes  the  composition.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
however,  the  mouth  speaks,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heart  no 
doubt,  if  not  Her  Majesty’s,  is  full  to  running  over  of  the 
Franchise  Bill. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  observers  for  the 
singular  ill-temper  and  awkwardness  which  the  Prime 
Minister  showed  in  replying  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
on  Monday  night.  Some  allege  the  heat,  which  is  com¬ 
monplace  and  uncharacteristic.  Some  suggest  that  Air. 
Gladstone  was  conscious  that  he  had  a  weak  case,  which 
is  more  uncharacteristic  still.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  the 
Premier’s  discomfort,  and  of  his  almost  unexampled  mal¬ 
adroitness  in  slipping  into  at  least  one  categorical  mis¬ 
statement  for  which  he  had  to  apologize,  was  to  be  found 
in  his  waspish  retort  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Lord 
Randolph,  said  Air.  Gladstone, 'had  never  had  anything 
more  trying  to  face  than  a  public  meeting ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  Air.  Gladstone  had  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  of  the  public  meeting  which  Lord  Randolph  had  faced 
some  forty-eight  hours  before.  The  Manchester  demon¬ 
stration  of  last  Saturday  appears,  indeed,  to  have  disturbed 
Radical  nerves  in  a  manner  really  creditable  to  Radical 
honesty.  It  seems — incredible  as  it  may  well  seem  at  the 
same  time — that  the  admirers  of  Air.  Gladstone  and  the 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  really  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  a  few  misrepresentations  and  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  would  be  sufficient  to  make  Englishmen  abolish  or 
mutilate  an  institution  which  was  the  bulwark  of  English 
liberty  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  heard  of,  and  which, 
since  the  House  of  Commons  has  existed,  has  a  record  at  least 
as  creditable  as  that  of  the  elected  Chamber ;  while  the  only 
real  tyranny  under  which  England  ever  passed  coincided  with 
its  temporary  eclipse.  These  good  Radicals  have  apparently 
learnt,  or  at  least  have  made  some  progress  towards  learning, 
that  this  is  not  quite  the  case ;  and  they  are,  obviously 
enough,  unhappy.  The  ces  triplex  is  not  usually  wanting  to 
Radical  foreheads,  if  it  is  not  invariably  found  on  Radical 
breasts.  But  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  popular 
•demonstrations  is  a  game  which  even  the  Radical  can  hardly 
play.  Tories  and  impartial  politicians  are  not  bound  to 
■admire  the  mere  assembling  of  thousands,  and  such  assem¬ 
blages  are  to  them  merely  good  arguments  ad  hominem. 
But,  deprive  a  Radical  of  his  majority  of  demonstrators, 
and  you  deprive  him  of  all.  To  do  him  justice,  he  has  good 
grounds  for  being  uncomfortable.  For  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  while  of  three  Radicals  two  will  rather  go 
to  a  demonstration  than  stay  away,  of  three  Conservatives 
two  will  rather  stay  away  than  go.  The  opening  of  the 
Franchise  agitation  has  thus  been  doubly  unfavourable  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution.  They  have  to  admit  them¬ 
selves  that,  if  not  beaten,  they  have  been  run  close  on  their 


own  ground ;  and  they  know  that  the  deciding  match  must 
be  fought  on  ground  which  is  not  theirs.  They  have, 
indeed,  not  come  to  their  triarii.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still 
left  to  them.  But  it  may  be  just  possible  that  even 
Radicals  are  beginning  to  understand  the  force  of  the 
quotation  which  Rochester  somewhat  profanely  applied  to 
Cowley.  “  He  was  not  of  God,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
“  stand.”  The  uncomfortable  conviction  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  agitation  is  not  of  God  seems  to  be  stealing  over 
the  Radical  ranks.  Some  of  their  candid  friends  of  the 
free-lance  type  avow  it  openly;  their  new  converts  hint 
at  it  with  wry  mouths ;  their  thick-and-thin  advocates 
endeavour  to  evade  it  by  silence  or  irrelevant  remark; 
their  great  leader  shows  it  by  the  irritation  which  is  with 
him  an  unfailing  tell-tale.  The  battle  is  very  far  from 
Avon,  and  it  may  yet  be  lost  by  the  supineness  and  want  of 
■watchfulness  which  are  the  bane  of  a  defensive  campaign. 
But  taking  the  agitation  before  the  prorogation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  first  stage  of  the  fight,  the  agitators  have  not 
won,  or  gone  near  winning ;  and  they  know  it. 

At  Manchester,  as  at  Cannon  Street  and  elsewhere,  the  same 
remarkable  difference  between  the  tactics  of  the  two  parties 
is  visible.  In  Hyde  Park,  at  Birmingham,  at  St.  James’s 
Hall,  at  the  local  Radical  gatherings  all  over  the  country,  the 
Radical  champions  fought  and  fight  Avild,  when  they  do  not 
fight  foul.  They  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the  actual 
question,  and  what  they  do  say  about  it  is  for  the  most  part 
so  far  removed  from  truth  that  even  a  reader  of  the  Storey- 
Carnegie  press  must  see  the  falsity  if  he  looks  at  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reports  of  his  mentors  as  well  as  at  their  leaders 
and  summaries.  Englishmen,  if  foreigners  are  to  be  trusted, 
are  not  remarkable  for  logic ;  but  there  must  be  feiv  English¬ 
men  who  haAm  not  logic  enough  to  see  that  whether  a 
Reform  Bill  ought  to  be  cut  into  two  or  not,  and  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  has  or  has  not  exceeded  its  powers,  are 
matters  which  have  singularly  little  to  do  Avith  the  fact 
that  the  Lords  are  patrons  of  several  livings  (Air.  Bright’s 
argument),  or  that  Birmingham  threatened  to  march  on 
London  fifty  years  ago  (Air.  Chamberlain’s  argument), 
or  that  the  key  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  mental  progress  has 
been  trust  in  the  people  (Mr.  John  A'Iorley’s  argu¬ 
ment),  or  that  Professor  Beesly  would  like  a  Republic 
(Professor  Beesly’s  argument).  These  are  all  very  in¬ 
teresting  propositions ;  perhaps  some  of  them  are  accurate 
as  well  as  interesting.  But  what  the  kindest  of  critics 
cannot  allow  is  that  they  are  propositions  which  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  That  matter  is 
perfectly  definite ;  it  is  capable  of  being  understood  by  any 
man  Avho  is  capable  of  conducting  any  ordinary  trans¬ 
action  of  life  ;  it  is  not  complicated  ;  it  can  be  fought  out 
fairly  on  its  own  ground,  and  within  its  own  limits.  If 
Englishmen  find,  as  they  appear  rapidly  to  be  finding,  that 
one  side  is  Avilling  so  to  fight  it  and  that  the  other  is  not,  they 
will  not  be  long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  handling  of  the  principle  of  redis¬ 
tribution  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  handling  of  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  the  Government,  not  to  mention 
the  conduct  of  the  matter  by  other  speakers,  of  whom  Sir 
AIiciiael  IIiCKS-BEAcn  should  be  specially  mentioned,  dis¬ 
play,  if  possible,  more  clearly  than  before,  this  contrast 
between  the  two  parties.  The  desperate  straits  to  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  reduced  could  hardly 
be  shown  better  than  by  the  attempt  of  the  Timas  to  find 
fault  Avitli  Lord  Salisbury’s  redistribution  argument  as  an 
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advance  in  the  direction  of  democracy  and  levelling.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  a  tolerably  intelligent  child 
would  see  the  drift  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  remarks  about 
the  arithmetical  share  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex  in  a 
redistributed  Parliament.  They  went  to  show  that  re¬ 
distribution  and  the  conduct  of  it  are  matters  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  and 
therefore  that  Lancashire  and  Middlesex  ought  to  have 
the  scheme  of  redistribution  before  them  before  putting 
themselves  blindly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
And  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  speech,  which  seems 
to  have  nettled  Mr.  Gladstone  so  much,  was  in  the 
same  way  a  direct  reminder  that  the  hands  of  the 
Government  are  anything  but  trustworthy  hands  into 
which  to  put  redistribution  or  anything  else.  These 
are  two  relevant  and  absolutely  fair  arguments  against 
the  Government  proposal,  which  in  effect  amounts  to 
an  unlimited  demand  of  confidence.  On  the  other  side, 
even  Lord  Hartington,  the  most  forcible,  though,  or  be¬ 
cause,  the  most  moderate  of  Radical  speakers  hitherto,  did 
not  dare  to  grasp  the  main  questions,  while  most  of  the 
other  prominent  speakers  on  the  Liberal  side  have  simply 
declined  to  address  themselves  to  those  questions  at  all. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  few 
weeks  will  be  learnt,  and  that  in  the  next  scene  of  the 
agitation  the  Radical  champions  will  show  that  they  see 
how  entirely  useless  mere  false  assertion  and  mere  per¬ 
sonal  abuse  are,  unless  they  happen  to  be  helped  by  that 
inexplicable  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  (it  is  now 
evident)  is  not  at  present  in  flood.  They  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  innovation  of  separating 
enfranchisement  from  redistribution.  They  may  be  able  to 
show  that  the  Parliament  of  1880  was  elected  directly  to 
carry  a  scheme  which  for  five  Sessions  and  four  years  it  did 
not  attempt  to  touch.  They  may  have  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  precedent  of  1832,  when  the  Lords  resisted  the 
popular  verdict,  applies  in  1884,  when  the  Lords  demand 
and  crave  for  the  pronunciation  of  that  verdict.  All  these 
things  they  may  do.  They  have  assuredly  done  none  of 
them  yet,  and  the  arguments  not  being  before  the  critic,  he 
can  offer  no  opinion  on  their  validity  or  invalidity.  But  at 
present  the  Ministerialists  appear  to  be  in  a  grave  dilemma. 
If  they  drop  the  Franchise  agitation  honestly  and  straight¬ 
forwardly,  and  exchange  it  for  an  agitation  against  the 
House  of  Lords  pure  and  simple,  they  will  have  against 
them  (as  they  see)  all  the  Conservatives,  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  Liberals,  and  probably  a  majority  cf  those 
who  care  nothing  for  either  party.  If  they  drop  the 
agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  proceed  not  only 
as  Mr.  Goschen,  but  as  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  and 
Lord  Hartington,  would  have  them,  their  extreme  Radical 
allies  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  must, 
therefore,  try  to  do  a  little  of  the  one  and  a  little  of  the 
other;  and  it  does  not  require  much  political  knowledge  to 
know  that  a  see-sawing  agitation  is  almost  certainly  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 


THE  LORDS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

THE  House  of  Lords  may  have  its  faults,  and  it  forms, 
as  many  of  its  assailants  have  lately  declared,  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  nation ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  half-a-dozen  of  its  members  who  would  not  represent 
public  opinion  more  accurately  than  the  speakers  at  the  late 
mob  meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  The  chairman,  a  man  of 
family  and  fortune,  bearing  a  hereditary  title,  has  never 
been  able  to  convince  friends  or  enemies  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  It  would  appear  that  he  shares  the  general  doubt, 
for  his  habitual  extravagance  of  language,  combined  with 
constant  good  humour,  indicates  a  desperate  and  unsuccessful 
effort  at  uncongenial  gravity.  Hot  long  since  Sir  Wilfrid 
LAWSONtold  the  House  of  Commonsthat  he  would  rather  vote 
a  sum  to  the  Mahdi  to  fight  against  Gordon  than  to  Gordon 
to  resist  the  Mahdi.  It  is  much  simpler  to  attribute  such 
an  outburst  to  a  hysterical  love  of  strong  language  than  to 
accept  a  confession  of  treasonable  perfidy.  Mr.  Labouchere, 
also  a  humourist,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  type, 
has  equally  failed  to  impress  his  hearers  or  readers  with 
faith  in  the  profundity  of  his  convictions.  He  is  pro¬ 
bably  so  far  sincere  that  he  anticipates  amusement  from 
revolution,  while  he  cares  nothing  for  traditional  insti¬ 
tutions  or  for  national  tranquillity  and  security.  Mr. 
Beesly,  who  represents  the  infinitesimally  small  sect  of 
Positivists,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  serious  enough.  Being, 


as  he  boasts,  an  old  Republican,  he  is  undoubtedly  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  general  opinions  when  he  desires  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  common  with  some  of  the  other 
speakers,  he  preposes  to  reaffirm  a  resolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  passed  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  King  ;  but  the  coincidence  was  perhaps  only 
intended  as  a  hint  or  warning,  for  even  the  orators  of' 
St.  James’s  Hall  would  be  content  with  the  dethronement 
of  the  present  Sovereign,  without  proceeding  to  judicial 
murder.  Mr.  Bradlaugii’s  well-known  name  completes  the 
list  of  prominent  agitators  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir 
W.  Lawson  had,  with  more  than  questionable  taste,  pro¬ 
posed  to  engage  the  well-bred  Mr.  Tiiorold  Rogers  as- 
showman  to  a  ludicrous  procession  of  Peers,  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Cairns  were  to  take  part.  Mr.  Rogers,. 
who  has  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  principle  his  practice- 
of  coarse  attacks  on  private  character,  lately  announced 
that  there  were  peers  with  whom  he  would  not  willingly 
associate.  He  has  apparently  no  objection  to  any  society 
which  he  meets  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  audience,  as  might  be  expected,  applauded  the  violent 
language  which  it  came  together  to  hear.  The  assembled 
Radicals  learned  with  pleasing  surprise  that  there  was  an 
historical  precedent  for  the  suppression  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  were  not  told  that  in  the  same  crisis  the 
minority  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  because  even  the  Long  Parliament  could  not  be 
induced  to  vote  for  the  lawless  execution  of  the  King.  For 
nine  years  afterwards,  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
the  country  got  on  very  well  without  a  Flouse  of  Lords  and 
without  a  King.  He  forgot  to  add  that  it  had  also  to  get 
on  without  a  House  of  Commons,  from  the  time  when  the 
great  leader,  who  had  put  the  King  to  death,  turned  the 
Rump  out  of  doors  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Beesly,  who  once  published  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Tiberius,  approves  of  military 
despotism  even  as  it  was  exercised  against  his  own  will 
by  the  least  tyrannical  of  usurpers.  The  Lawsons  and 
Laboucheres  are  not,  like  their  Positivist  colleague,  ad¬ 
mirers  of  absolute  government  on  its  own  account ;  but  they 
are  careless  of  the  necessary  securities  for  liberty.  The  un¬ 
bridled  caprice  of  the  multitude  seems  to  them  a  sufficient 
rule  of  government.  The  same  perverse  blunder  was  more 
excusable  on  the  part  of  the  early  movers  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Anarchy,  tyranny,  and  promiscuous  massacre 
might  not  improbably  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  same 
causes  to  produce  identical  results.  The  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  a  Cromwell  or  Napoleon  is  a  less  evil 
than  the  political  chaos. which  it  supersedes;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  ancient  English  Constitution  is  perhaps  prefer¬ 
able  to  either  condition  of  affairs. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  often  denounced  as  an  exceptional 
anomaly;  but  Mr.  Bradlaugh  urges  against  it  an  entirely 
different  argument.  The  Commons,  he  says,  of  1649 
“  looked  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  sole  prop  and 
“  stay  of  kingship  in  this  country,  without  which  kingship 
“  could  not  endure.”  The  Commons  of  the  present  day,  if 
the  House  were  previously  purged  after  the  example  of 
Cromwell,  might  perhaps  pass  a  similar  resolution ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  expel  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  Blouse,  instead  of  a  mere  minority.  King- 
ship,  if  a  barbarous  phrase  must  be  borrowed  or  revived, 
is  not  yet  unpopular  in  England ;  but  it  is  true  that 
the  capricious  suppression  of  one  of  the  two  House  of 
Parliament  would  lead  to  other  revolutionary  changes. 
It  is  for  the  Jacobins  and  Communists  to  consider  whether 
they  are  well  advised  in  disclosing  their  ulterior  purposes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  Positivist  Utopia  in 
which  some  newfangled  kind  of  aristocracy  is  to  govern 
a  voluntarily  submissive  community.  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  look  forward  to  a  different  kind  of 
millennium,  in  which  demagogues  would  rule  without  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  restraint,  as  long  as  they  could  satisfy  the 
tastes  and  appetites  of  the  multitude.  It  is  for  such  a 
result  that  existing  institutions  are  to  be  overthrown  with 
a  reckless  violence  which  was  never  contemplated  either  by 
the  Long  Parliament  or  by  its  destroyer  and  successor.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  professes  surprise  at  a  statement  lately 
made  by  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  that  the  Liberal  party 
is  not  bent  on  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
a  member  of  a  great  aristocratic  house  is  not  eager  for  the 
suppression  of  social  inequality  is  perhaps  not  a  startling 
discovery.  Others  of  his  class  who  feebiy  court  applause  by 
pretending  to  sympathize  with  Radical  clamour  may  derive 
a  useful  lesson  from  the  candid  declarations  of  the  outspoken 
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demagogues  from  St.  James’s  Hall.  It  is  not  only  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  Throne,  which  is  now  openly  assailed ; 
and  the  pretence  of  anxiety  for  the  immediate  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  tacitly  abandoned. 

Before  separating  the  meeting  proved  its  unqualified 
hostility  to  all  existing  authorities  by  passing  unanimously 
a  vote  of  censure  against  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  apparently  like  the  French  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  and  Convention,  subject  to  the  censure  and 
control  of  the  populace.  The  patriots  of  St.  James’s  Hall 
recorded  their  “  indignant  protest  against  the  persistent 
“  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  House  of  Commons 
“  in  the  continued  unlawful  exclusion  of  the  four  times  duly 
“  elected  junior  member  for  Northampton.”  As  the  pre¬ 
vious  resolutions  had  been  directed  against  the  two  other 
portions  of  the  sovereign  Legislature,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  speakers  and  the  audience  entertained  no 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Constitution ;  but,  as  the 
argumentative  preacher  said  on  another  and  more  sacred 
subject,  there  is  a  Constitution  to  violate,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  Constitution  to  respect.  The  House  of  Commons 
might  have  disregarded  all  other  constitutional  restraints 
with  impunity  if  it  had  admitted  Mr.  Bradlaugii.  Mr. 
Labouchere  asserted  that  a  hereditary  legislator  was  as 
great  an  anomaly  as  a  hereditary  brigand.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  notice  the  rhetorical  solecism  of  the  phrase ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  an  elected  legislator  may  also 
be  as  bad  as  a  brigand.  The  most  significant  part  of 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  studiously  intemperate  speech  was  also 
directed  against  the  House  of  Commons.  He  informed  the 
meeting  that  when  he  proposed  to  disallow  the  vote  for  the 
expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords,  only  five  or  six  members 
could  be  found  to  support  his  perverse  proposal.  The  same 
number  of  votes  wTas  mustered  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Labouchere  more  or  less  seriously  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  representative  govern¬ 
ment  has  any  meaning,  a  political  measure  which  is  almost 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  nation.  The  borough  members,  at  least, 
forming  a  majority  of  the  House,  are  elected  on  the  same 
franchise  which  the  Radicals  now  propose  to  extend  to  all 
constituencies;  yet  Mr.  Labouchere  holds  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  because  it  differs  from  the 
conclusion  which  a  promiscuous  mob  is  induced  by  a  few 
reckless  demagogues  to  approve.  The  aspirations  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Brad  laugh  for  the  return  of  the 
Protectorate  would  be  imprudent  if  it  were  possible  that 
they  should  be  realized.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  short  work  of  garrulous  agitators  against 
public  order. 

There  is,  it  seems,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  in  St.  James’s 
Hall,  to  be  another  Hyde  Park  assemblage ;  and  a  League 
is  to  be  formed  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  Legislative 
Chamber.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  present 
in  St.  James’s  Hall  are  to  form  a  Committee  of  the  League 
to  act  within  the  walls  of  Parliament*  If  the  list  of 
attendants  given  in  the  newspapers  is  correct,  the  Committee 
which  is  to  promote  a  great  organic  revolution  will  consist 
■of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Picton, 
the  recently  elected  member  for  Leicester.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
may,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  number,  though  he  will  be 
half  within  and  half  without  the  walls  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Laeouchere  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would,  in  those  in¬ 
tervals  of  their  lives  which  they  devote  to  agitation,  do  as 
much  mischief  in  their  personal  capacities  as  if  they  call 
themselves  members  of  a  Committee.  Mr.  Picton  is  only 
known  from  the  report  of  a  speech  of  a  communistic  cha¬ 
racter  which  he  delivered  at  his  election.  If  he  thinks  that 
he  will  derive  importance  from  his  appointment  on  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  four  or  five  democratic  agitators,  his  presence  in 
St.  James’s  Hall  is  intelligible.  Although  it  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  assured  that  the  extreme  section  is  weak  in 
numbers  as  in  weight,  the  promoters  of  revolutionary  agita¬ 
tion  find  their  account  in  familiarizing  the  country  with  ex¬ 
travagant  proposals.  The  late  meeting  is  the  first  at  which 
a  direct  attack  has  been  deliberately  made  on  the  Throne.  On 
the  next  occasion  an  excited  mob  may  probably  be  informed 
that  a  hereditary  sovereign,  like  a  hereditary  legislator,  is 
no  better  than  a  hereditary  brigand.  Offensive  proposals 
cause  less  and  less  shock  to  popular  feeling  when  they  are 
no  longer  novel.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some 
advantage  in  the  disclosure  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  more 
thoroughgoing  adversaries  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
establishment  of  a  Republic  will  not  be  easily  effected. 


EGYPT. 

I  S  ill ER E  has  been  but  little  question,  except  from  those 
-L  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone’s  stet  pro  rations  voluntas 
is  absolute  and  final,  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Egyptian  situation  on  Monday  was  a  very 
proper  and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  discussion. 
If  there  is  not  equal  agreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  renewed  reference  to  the  North¬ 
brook  mission  next  day,  that  is  a  matter  of  no  particular 
importance.  Lord  Randolph  was  quite  entitled  by  pre¬ 
cedent  to  review  each  and  all  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  on  what  was  in  effect  the  last  day  of  the 
Session,  and  he  and  Mr.  Childers  may  very  well  be  left 
to  fight  out  their  own  battles,  which,  by  the  way,  seemed 
to  turn  much  more  on  Mr.  Childers’s  favourite  ten- 
shilling  token  than  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  discussion  of  Monday,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  strictly  limited  to  Egyptian  affairs,  and  nothing  but 
the  wildest  partisanship  can  deny  that  Egyptian  affairs 
are  left  at  the  close  of  the  Session  in  a  position  as  critical 
and  puzzling  as  they  could  well  be  in.  Whether  by 
accident  or  by  strategy  (there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
controversial  matter  unnecessarily),  the  Government  has 
persistently,  or  at  least  constantly,  evaded  disclosure  or 
even  discussion  of  its  intentions  in  Egypt,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  deter¬ 
mination  in  maintaining  the  term  “  abeyance  ”  in  reference 
to  the  result  of  the  most  disquieting  overt  act  which  has 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  those  intentions.  The  speech  of 
reply  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  a  speech  remark¬ 
able  among  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  for  the  absence  of  his 
usual  command  of  at  least  apparent  order,  grasp,  and  method, 
for  its  rambling  and  petulant  divagations,  for  its  inaccu¬ 
racies  of  fact,  for  its  irrelevant  flings  at  political  opponents, 
and  for  its  total  want  of  information  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  There  may  be  persons  so  intelligent,  so  well  furnished 
with  private  information,  or  so  accustomed  to  divine  the 
hidden  sense  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  oracular  utterances,  that 
they  know  what  Lord  Northbrook  is  going  to  do,  and  how 
and  when  he  is  going  to  do  it.  We  have  ourselves  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  confessing  that  we  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  he 
is  going  to  do,  and  how  he  is  going  to  do  it.  There  may 
be  persons  to  whom  the  precedents  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
own  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands  (not,  by  the  way,  a 
very  cheerful  precedent  in  point  of  result)  and  of  Lord 
Durham’s  mission  to  Canada  may  be  luminous  and  in¬ 
structive  parallels.  As  Canada  was  British  territory,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  territory  under  the  formal  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  the  light  thrown  on  the  mission  to  Egypt, 
which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  appears  to  us  to  be 
of  the  kind  which  comes  through  “  clerestories  towards 
“  the  south-north,  as  lustrous  as  ebony.”  The  debate, 
indeed,  was  not  wasted,  because,  though  the  Government 
speakex-s  obstinately  declined  to  give  information,  the  tone 
of  almost  all  other  speakers,  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative, 
was  tolerably  decided,  and  very  nearly  identical.  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  intelligent  friend  may  care  nothing  about 
“  Mahdis  or  Soudans,”  but  it  is  evident  that  this  indifference 
is  not  shared  even  by  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

The  attitude,  however,  of  the  Government  being  what  it 
is,  the  political  student  is,  as  he  has  been  all  along,  left  to 
form  his  own  inferences.  They  are  certainly  not  wholly 
sanguine  or  favourable  inferences,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
represent  the  situation  as  worse  or  more  threatening  than 
it  has  been.  Some  usually  well-informed  persons  seem 
to  be  falling  into  this  mistake.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  collapse  of  the  Conference  is  a  fresh  and  signal 
proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  diplomatic  incapacity,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  it  has  not  decreased  the  already 
considerable  dislike  with  which  the  most  powerful  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  on  the  Continent  regards  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  not  the  English  people.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
mere  summoning  of  the  Conference  was  an  ugly  precedent, 
and  that  the  Continental  Powers,  if  they  choose,  may  make 
themselves  very  disagreeable  about  the  indemnities  and 
other  matters.  But  it  is  an  excess  of  pessimism  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  fact  that,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
state  of  England  is  vastly  better  than  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  succeeded,  if  M.  Waddington  had  given  way,  and  if 
at  the  present  moment  the  intolerable  bondage  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  and  the  impossible  position  of 
England  holding  Egypt  in  trust  for  Europe  at  her  own 
risks  and  costs  were  accomplished  facts.  Of  course  it 
would  have  been  better  that  the  Conference  should  never 
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have  been ;  but  there  is  a  certain  want  of  practical  spirit 
in  insisting  on  that  point.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for 
Europe  to  make  itself  disagreeable,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  elaborate  thankfulness  to  the  one  nominally 
great  Power  which  is  least  useful  as  an  ally,  and  least 
dangerous  as  an  enemy  to  England,  is  absurd  enough.  But, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  the  hand  is  over,  and  what  is  most 
important  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  new  deal. 
The  mistakes  of  the  Government  must  by  no  means  be 
passed  over  in  estimating  its  general  play,  and  they  must 
be  dwelt  on,  and  dwelt  on  again  during  the  examination  of 
that  play  which  will  occupy  the  recess  and  the  autumn 
Session.  For  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  the  Government 
think  that  they  are  to  have  the  autumn  Session  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  they,  unless  they  alter  their 
minds  as  to  the  Franchise  Bill  itself,  make  a  very  great 
mistake,  and  one  which  they  will  find  out  to  their  cost. 
But,  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  question  proper,  the 
future  and  not  the  past  is  the  matter  of  chief  concern. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  future  seems  to  be  to  take 
every  possible  means  of  making  Lord  Northbrook’s  mis¬ 
sion  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
impossible  to  do  this,  even  though  Parliament  will  not  be 
sitting.  Throughout  the  recess  the  campaign  on  the  subject 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  will  go  on,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  be  confined  to  the  Franchise  Bill. 
If  Lord  Northbrook  does  not  start  soon  for  his  mission,  if 
the  preparations  for  the  up-Nile  expedition  go  on  slowly, 
if  Egyptian  nffiiirs  of  finance  and  administration  are  allowed 
to  drag  on  in  their  present  fashion,  if  the  return  of  M. 
Barrere  to  Egypt  is  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  very 
well  marked  and  perfectly  understood  symptoms  of  intrigue 
without  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  representa¬ 
tive  to  check  them,  the  speakers  at  public  meetings  will 
singularly  mistake  their  duty  if  they  do  not  improve 
the  occasion.  There  is  at  present  in  the  country  a  very 
considerable  suspicion,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Conservatives,  or  Liberals  who  are  hostile  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  has  been  strengthened  by  the  language  of 
the  Queen’s  Speech,  that  this  mission  of  Lord  Northbrook’s, 
with  its  accompanying  bustle  of  “  preparation,”  is  in  reality 
what  some  blunt  partisans  have  declared  it  to  be — an 
electioneering  dodge.  It  will  lie  with  the  Government  to 
show  that  it  is  not ;  it  will  lie  with  the  Opposition  to  insist 
on  any  symptoms  which  seem  to  show  that  it  is.  They  are, 
indeed,  not  likely  to  forget  this  duty,  the  importance  of 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  the 
defensive-offensive  campaign  which  they  have  to  wage.  Nor 
can  the  strictest  criticism — the  most  instant  demands  for 
immediate  signs  of  Government  action — be  condemned  with 
any  reason  as  unpatriotic  either  during  the  recess  or  when 
Parliament  re-assembles.  During  the  formertimethe  blunders 
of  the  Egyptian  business  should  be  carefully  and  repeatedly 
exposed,  and  when  Parliament  meets,  the  Opposition  will 
be  justified  in  raising  debate  on  every  possible  occasion,  until 
a  full  account  is  given  of  what  Lord  Northbrook  has  done 
and  is  about  to  do.  It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that,  as 
the  Ministry  have  chosen  to  dislocate  the  work  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Session,  and  to  impose  another  on  Parliament  for  their 
own  good  pleasure  and  for  their  own  party  purposes,  so  it  is 
perfectly  open  to  the  Opposition  to  employ  the  opportunities 
given  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  in  self- 
defence  without  fear  and  without  limit.  The  autumn 
Session  is  no  doubt  superfluous  and  unjustifiable.  But  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  that,  if  there  had  been  an  autumn 
Session  last  year,  the  inaction  and  mistakes  in  Egypt  might 
have  been  considerably  curtailed. 


HERRINGS. 

rpHE  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  last  year  at  South  Kensing- 
-L  ton  certainly  did  something  for  the  promotion  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  called  “  piscatorial  know- 
“  ledge.”  The  questions  asked  were  many,  the  answers  so 
far  few ;  but  every  week  or  so  an  answer  comes  up,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  results  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  will  not  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  three  beings 
chiefly  interested — namely,  the  consumer,  the  fisherman, 
and  the  fish.  One  of  these  questions  relates  to  the  inscru¬ 
table  habits  of  the  herring,  and  was  well  stated  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Times  last  week.  After  referring  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  productiveness  of  this  fish,  the  writer  went  on  to 
state  a  case.  Against  the  abundance  of  production  must  be  set 
its  uncertainty.  The  precariousness  of  the  herring-fishery 


j  “  baffles  plans  and  confounds  expectations.”  Sometimes  for 
years  together  the  takes  will  be  small.  Then,  without 
warning,  and  apparently  without  reason,  they  will  be  as 
they  have  been  this  year  and  last  year — too  large  for  the 
number  of  hands  employed.  A  few  years  ago  three  hundred 
boats  sufficed  for  all  the  herring-fishery  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland ;  now  two  thousand  cannot  accomplish  the  whole 
task.  Immense  quantities  of  fish,  we  are  told,  have  been 
laid  on  the  land  as  manure  or  returned  to  the  water.  The 
ways  of  the  herring  are  a  mystery,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  J.  D.  Dougall,  who  wrote  to  the  Times 
of  Thursday,  has  in  any  degree  solved  the  difficulty.  The 
return  of  the  fish  to  the  sea  after  capture,  and  the  escape  or 
loss  of  fish  caught  in  wide-meshed  nets,  would  seem  to  him 
the  reason  for  the  fickleness  of  the  hen-ing.  It  is,  he  says, 
a  very  delicate  animal.  It  is  easily  killed;  and,  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circular  net,  a  shoal  of  herrings  is  so  crushed 
that  numbers  not  caught  in  the  meshes  fall  to  the  bottom 
dead.  This  is  Mr.  Dougall’s  theory ;  for,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  no  herring  will  for  years  go  near  the  fatal  spot,  lie 
adduces  the  case  of  Loch  Fyne.  The  Loch  Fyne  herring  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  He  is  famous  everywhere,  and  in 
Scotland  is  known  as  the  “  Glasgow  Alderman,”  though 
there  are  no  aldermen  in  Glasgow.  For  years  Loch  Fyne 
abounded  in  herrings ;  but  now  for  years  they  have  been 
scarce.  Mr.  Dougall  asserts  that  the  old  and  safe  way  of 
taking  herrings  was  by  hanging  nets,  which  were  shot  at 
night  and  remained  till  morning.  A  herring  will  not  go- 
in  to  a  net  in  daylight.  When  the  net  is  lifted  every  fish  is 
alive,  caught  by  the  neck  in  a  mesh.  When  he  feels  the- 
upward  motion,  he,  strange  to  say,  assists  it,  and  a  net  filled 
with  living  fish  is  easily  pulled  up,  when  one  full  of  dead 
fish  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  boats.  The  moment  the 
nets  come  to  the  surface  the  herrings  die,  but  they  are  then 
secure.  In  the  more  modern  system  of  fishing,  with  the 
circular  net,  the  herrings  are  enclosed,  not  caught.  The  net 
being  tightened  round  them  to  ensure  capture,  they  are- 
crushed  into  a  mass,  and  under  slight  pressure  the  fish  die. 
If  the  net  is  very  full,  the  fishermen  may  fail  to  get  them- 
into  the  boats,  and  the  net  will  either  give  way  and  fall  to 
the  bottom,  or  the  fishermen  will  cut  the  ropes  and  let  all  go. 
Theplace  where  this  happens  becomes  “taboo”  to  future  shoals. 

A  series  of  such  places,  half  a  mile  wide  perhaps,  crossing 
Loch  Fyne,  would  be  enough  to  depopulate  that  once  favoured 
feeding-ground.  They  formed  a  barrier  across  the  best  and 
quietest  part  of  the  loch,  which  the  shoals  would  not  cross. 
Mr.  Dougall  made  these  observations  before  any  very  per¬ 
ceptible  falling  off  had  occurred,  and  published  his  opinions. 
We  do  not  know  what  degree  of  acceptance  the  prophet 
obtained  in  his  own  country.  Probably  none,  for  at  any 
rate  his  cautions  were  not  accepted  or  acted  upon,  and  when 
some  five  or  six  years  had  elapsed  his  forebodings  proved 
true.  It  is  certainly  a  mere  matter  of  history  that  for 
several  years  Loch  Fyne  was  all  but  deserted.  The  shoals 
abounded  all  over  their  usual  route,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Cantyre;  but,  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr.  Dougall,  for 
argument’s  sake,  where  their  fellow-creatures  were  wantonly 
and  uselessly  sacrificed — where,  presumably,  their  bones 
whitened  the  blue  depths  of  the  bay — they  would  not,  and 
did  not,  come.  Instead  of  entering  Loch  Fyne,  they  turned 
aside  to  the  filthy  waters  of  the  Clyde,  where  sometimes 
they  so  greatly  abounded  that  they  might  be  taken  by  the 
simple  device  of  dipping  a  basket  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Mr.  Dougall  seems  to  have  approached  the  subject  in  a 
sufficiently  scientific  spirit,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  his  views  are  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  other 
observers.  It  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  should  it  turn  out  that  the  capriciousness  which  the 
Times  so  eloquently  describes  is  not  capriciousness  at  all, 
but  the  operation  of  a  strict  law ;  and  that  the  analogy  of 
the  migration  of  birds  to  that  of  fish,  or  at  least  of  herrings, 
is  closer  than  it  has  hitherto  been  considered. 


THE  SPLEEN  OF  GERMANY. 

THE  coolness  which  has  sprung  up  between  Germany 
and  England  does  not  perhaps  mean  much,  and  will 
not  last  long.  It  is  indeed  extremely  likely  that,  had  it 
arisen  in  the  earlier  days  of  international  communication,  it 
would  have  disappeared  again  almost  before  either  nation 
was  aware  of  its  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  which 
we  pay  for  what  we  sometimes  proudly  call  the  “extra- 
“  ordinary  development  of  newspaper  enterprise  ”  that  no 
nation,  at  least  of  sufficient  importance  to  support  an  “  Own 
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“  Correspondent,”  can  utter  even  a  solitary  growl  through 
its  press  without  our  hearing  of  it  in  England  the  next 
morning.  Upon  this,  of  course,  we  either  growl  back  again 
if  we  understand  and  feel  disposed  to  resent  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  if  wre  do  not,  we  mildly  inquire  what  it  means,  in 
which  case  its  significance  is  frequently  explained  to  us  by 
some  candid  friend  in  a  third  country  ;  and,  as  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  exasperating  things  that  can 
happen,  it  prepares  us,  if  we  are  not  already  prepared, 
to  answer  the  original  grumbler  in  a  hostile  spirit ;  so 
that  the  foundations  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel  are  at  once 
laid.  There  is  of  course,  however,  another  side  to  the 
medal ;  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  complain  of 
the  international  telegraph  and  its  activities  in  this  matter, 
upon  a  general  view  of  their  results,  as  it  would  be  to 
deplore  the  excessive  sensibility  of  a  barometer.  The  man 
who  is  continually  studying  minute  barometric  changes  will 
no  doubt  pass  his  life  in  a  very  unnecessary  state  of  anxiety 
about  the  weather;  but,  if  he  sticks  consistently  to  his  prac¬ 
tice,  he  will  be  forewarned  of  the  storm  when  it  does  come. 
It  is  well  worth  while,  in  the  same  way,  for  a  nation  to  be 
kept  informed  of  the  passing  ill-humours  of  its  neighbours, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  deal  promptly  and 
judiciously  with  serious  causes  of  quarrel  when  they  arise. 
There  is  instruction,  moreover,  in  noting  the  fact  and  the 
occasion  of  even  trifling  displays  of  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
national  feeling.  They  let  us  know  where  the  foreigner’s 
shoe  pinches,  if  nothing  else  ;  and  even  though  we  may  be 
unable  or  disinclined  to  ease  the  pressure,  it  is  worth  know¬ 
ing  that  the  moment  is  an  inopportune  one  for  treading  on 
his  toes. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  study  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  mood  of  Germany  towards  England  yields  considerably 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  this  useful  information. 
The  sulks  of  the  German  newspapers,  and  presumably, 
or  assumably,  of  Prince  Bismarck,  are  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  character;  and  were  we  told  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  depended  on  our  doing  nothing  to  increase 
them,  we  could  hardly  feel  sure  of  our  ability  to  act  on 
the  advice.  The  interpretations  of  the  phenomenon  are, 
indeed,  almost  as  numerous  as  its  interpreters,  and  we  are 
allowed  a  latitude  of  choice  ranging  from  the  comparatively 
simple  theory  that  German  colonial  ambition  has  been 
grievously  offended  by  English  obstructiveness  up  to  the  far- 
more  subtle  suggestion  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  feigning 
irritation  with  England  only  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
establishing,  “  in  spite,  or  rather  by  means,  of  his  temporary 
“  ill-humour,  more  cordial  relations  with  her.”  The  next 
best  thing  to  knowing  the  cause  of  anything  is  to  know 
what  is  not  its  cause ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  safe  to 
begin  the  process  of  exclusion  by  rejecting  this  explanation 
of  a  confiding  Radical  contemporary  without  ceremony. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  France  and  England  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  “  thick  ”  with  each  other,  Prince  Bismarck  parti¬ 
cularly  cares  for  establishing  any  more  “  cordial  relations  ” 
with  us  than  those  of  the  somewhat  frigid  amity  which 
subsisted  until  the  other  day  between  the  Germans  and 
ourselves ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Anglo-French 
relations,  the  above-excepted  inducement  to  depart  from 
his  accustomed  attitude  is  certainly  not  forthcoming.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  avoid  the  trop  fin  in  this 
as  in  other  matteis  of  political  speculation,  and  to  adopt 
the  ingloriously  commonplace  theory  that,  if  Prince 
Bismarck  and  his  countrymen  are  showing  annoyance 
with  England,  it  is  because  England  has  done  something 
to  annoy  them.  Whether  it  be  worth  while  to  specu¬ 
late  further  as  to  what  this  something  is,  or  rather  as 
to  which  of  several  assignable  somethings  it  may  be,  is 
another  matter.  There  is  nearly  always  a  sufficiency  of 
unsettled  “  questions  ”  afloat  between  nations  to  afford 
abundant  room  for  conjecture  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
Germany  happens  to  be  particularly  well  supplied  in  this 
respect  at  the  present  moment.  Candid  friends  in  France 
find  no  difficulty  in  running  off  a  whole  string  of  them, 
from  the  “  Dietrich  incident”  down  to  the  “  Angra  Pequeua 
“  affair  ”  ;  and  though  they  of  course  exaggerate,  as  candid 
friends  will,  in  speaking  of  the  last  matter  as  a  subject  of 
“  hot  controversy  between  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  London,” 
there  is  no  denying  that  they  all  of  them  are,  or  have 
been,  “  questions  ”  of  the  kind  which  nations  can  quarrel 
about  if  they  choose.  What  makes  them  so  choose,  how¬ 
ever,  is  generally  something  quite  unconnected  with  the 
specific  points  of  dispute ;  and,  so  far  as  their  Govern¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  the  determining  cause  is  very  much 


more  often  an  affair  of  purely  personal  pique  on  the  part 
of  individual  Ministers  and  statesmen  than  it  would  be 
quite  agreeable  to  democratic  vanity  to  admit.  But,  as 
regards  liability  to  that  form  of  difficulty,  England,  one 
regrets  to  think,  is  at  present  by  no  means  favourably 
situated.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  enter  office  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Central  European  Powers ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  thought  it  well  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  abject  apo¬ 
logy  to  Austria  by  pointedly  ignoring  the  allied  Empires 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  possibility  of  so  doing  in  all 
matters  of  European  concern.  Himself  the  most  sensitive 
of  men  and  Ministers,  he  has  a  singular  aptitude  for  offend¬ 
ing  the  susceptibilities  of  others.  It  is  quite  impossible,  for 
instance,  that  Germany  should  feel  highly  flattered  by  any 
one  incident  connected  with  the  Conference,  from  the  stage 
at  which  the  cut-and-dried  Anglo  French  Agreement  (or 
rather  we  should  say,  perhaps,  the  cut  agreement  which  de¬ 
composed  before  it  could  be  got  to  dry)  was  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Powers  from  the  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  so  to  speak,  down  to  the  snubbing  of  Count 
Munster  at  the  Conference  itself.  Germany,  after  all,  is 
not  a  mere  geographical  expression ;  it  is  hardly  an  exagge¬ 
ration  to  say  that  she  has  become  a  European  Power  of  the 
first  class ;  and,  when  an  English  M  inister  conducts  the  whole 
of  an  important  negotiation  such  as  that  which  has  just  abor¬ 
tively  concluded  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  the  most 
powerful  State  and  statesman  in  Europe  may  be  left  out  of 
account  until  an  agreement  be  concluded  and  then  called 
on  to  formally  approve  it,  he  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
having  given  offence.  Lord  Derby  is  not  exactly  the  type 
of  the  “  haughty  Foreign  Minister,”  but  even  he  resented 
the  cavalier  presentment  to  him  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
by  the  Three  Emperors’  League. 

Nor  is  this  an  opportune  moment  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
historical  memory  to  have  suffered  its  second  singular  lapse 
in  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  and  to  have  betrayed  him 
into  saying  that  “he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  known 
“  which  of  two  Great  Powers”  it  was  that  before  1870 
“  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  Belgium.”  Germany 
is  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  well  known  which  of 
the  two  Great  Powers  alluded  to  it  was ;  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  sweeten  the  German  temper  to  perceive  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  recollections  on  this  subject  are  no  less  con¬ 
fused  than  they  are  as  to  the  order  of  succession  between 
the  two  events  of  the  bombardment  and  the  destruction  of 
Alexandria.  We  are,  however,  not  ashamed  to  own  our¬ 
selves  among  those  old-fashioned  politicians  who  think  that 
the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  individual  statesmen  still 
count  for  something  in  international  affairs,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  for  a  good  deal  more  than  the  “  majestic 
“  mind  of  nations,”  who  for  long  periods  together  decline 
to  trouble  their  majestic  minds  about  international  affairs 
at  all.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Prince  Bismarck,  after  his  approaching  inter¬ 
view  with  Count  Kalnoky,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  in¬ 
tentness  than  it  seems  necessary  to  bestow  on  a  perusal  of 
the  German  newspapers.  Acts,  after  all,  still  play  a  some¬ 
what  more  important  part  in  the  world  than  words ;  and 
Prince  Bismarck  will  throw  more  light  upon  the  prospect 
than  could  be  shed  in  a  score  of  leading  articles  by  letting 
it  be  seen  whether  or  not  he  means  seriously  to  press  upon 
the  English  Government  the  inconvenient  and,  indeed,  un¬ 
friendly  demand  for  a  prompt  liquidation  of  the  Alexandrian 
indemnities. 


PENNY  NUMBERS. 

IN  Macmillan' s  Magazine  an  interesting  writer  criticizes, 
with  a  good  deal  of  severity,  the  present  condition  of 
French  and  English  fiction.  To  French  novels  it  is  objected 
that  their  authors  know  no  decent  limit  in  selection  of 
topic,  while  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Howells  are  gently  re¬ 
proved  for  the  “  limitations  ”  of  their  art.  Where  neither 
the  limited  nor  the  unlimited  can  quite  please,  where  both 
the  — c'pa?  and  the  airtt.pov  are  weighed  (so  to  speak)  and 
found  wanting,  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  conjecture  where 
the  difficult  critic  would  find  his  ideal.  The  subject  of 
what  is  really  desirable  in  fiction  seems  a  good  deal  compli¬ 
cated  at  present.  While  one  reviewer,  while  perhaps  many 
reviewers,  blame  Mr.  James  and  his  imitators  for  their 
artificial  limitations  and  reticences,  another  critic  severely 
attacks  the  author  for  his  immorality,  and  discovers  that 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  highly  improper  !  While 
M.  Daudet  is  being  censured  for  his  lack  of  edification, 
and  while  some  of  his  critical  friends  are  denouncing 
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edification  as  an  unholy  tiling,  and  treason  to  art,  M. 
Daudet  himself  makes  it  plain  that  he  thinks  his  last  book 
very  didactic  indeed,  and  fitted  for  youth,  “  at  whom  he 
“  especially  dedicates  him.” 

In  this  turmoil  of  opinion,  when  artists  aim  at  morality, 
and  critics  complain  of  the  immorality  of  art,  in  this  age 
when  only  the  tendencies  of  the  authors  of  the  Epic  of 
Hades  and  John  Inglesant  are  absolutely  unimpeachable, 
how  sweet  it  is  to  fall  back  on  the  old  sensational  novel ! 
The  reviewer  in  Macmillan' s  Magazine  writes  of  contem¬ 
porary  fiction  without  once  mentioning  the  friendly  name 
of  FortunA  du  Boisgobey,  without  appearing  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  existence  of  The  Confidential  Agent,  and  with¬ 
out  reminding  us  that,  in  a  world  of  disillusion,  we  have 
still  the  comfort  and  companionship  of  penny  numbers. 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  penny  numbers — at  penny 
numbers  the  cheap  delight  of  nations,  the  consolation 
of  toil,  the  open  sesame  to  a  world  of  inexpensive 
romance  and  inoffensive  entertainment.  The  crowd  of 
journals  which  now  live  chiefly  by  fiction  is  great;  the 
names  of  most  of  these  periodicals  are  unknown  to  the 
serious  children  of  culture.  Yet  they  are  read  by  a  public 
compared  to  which  the  public  even  of  Mr.  Besant  or 
Mr.  William  Black  is  limited;  and  they  must  have  an 
immense  influence  on  public  taste  and  on  the  character  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  essay  on  the  manufacture  of  penny  numbers, 
“  by  a  Manufacturer  ” ;  and  concerning  his  revelations  we 
shall  have  more  to  say.  But  we  have  expended  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  on  penny  numbers,  and  on  the  shilling  novels  of 
“  The  Family  Storyteller  ”  series,  tales  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Family  Herald.  One  of  these  romances,  The  House 
on  the  Marsh,  we  can  confidently  recommend,  as  an  absorb¬ 
ing  example  of  the  domestic  sensational  fiction,  to  every 
reader  who  likes  a  good  story,  well  told.  Who  write  these 
stories  ?  Why  do  they  hide  their  light  from  criticism  under 
a  bushel?  Why  do  they  seek  the  fallentis  semita  vitae, 
shun  the  three-volume  form,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
criticism  ?  Among  all  the  names  of  books  and  authors  in 
the  Family  Herald  series  we  only  recognize  one,  “  the 
“  author  of  Old  Myddelton’s  Money!'  If  other  books  in 
this  collection  be  at  all  near  the  level  of  The  House  on  the 
Marsh,  their  authors  might,  at  least,  gain  a  little  of  the 
contemporary  reputation  which  is  dearer  than  gold  even  to 
humble  workers  in  letters. 

The  interest  of  penny  numbers  appears  to  centre  chiefly 
in  the  heroine.  This  lady  usually  tells  her  own  story,  too 
often  in  Miss  Broughton’s  historic  present.  She  is  always 
lovely,  always  very  young,  always  adventurous,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  extraordinary  aplomb,  and  perfect  science  (of  a 
somewhat  barmaidenly  type)  in  the  art  of  flirtation.  This 
is  she  that  every  milliner  would  wish  to  be.  Yet  her 
admirers  and  the  readers  of  her  romance  must  have  some 
tincture  of  literature.  The  characters  quote  Mr.  Browning, 
they  talk  about  contemporary  art,  and  they  really  do  seem 
to  have  capital  taste  in  dress.  Their  love  of  music  is  absorb¬ 
ing,  a»d  so  learned  that  we  cannot  in  the  least  follow  their 
ecstasies  over  the  works  of  their  favourite  composers.  The 
grammar  is  usually  not  a  bit  worse  than  need  be ;  the  moral 
limitations  imposed  on  the  writers  by  their  conscience,  or 
their  editors,  demand  our  ethical  respect.  The  question 
of  art  may  be  fought  out  by  those  about  M.  Zola  and 
M.  E.  de  Goncourt.  The  dear  old  atrocious  earls  and  pro¬ 
fligate  baronets  are  sparingly  entered,  though  the  scheme 
of  changing  a  child  at  nurse  is  still  not  thought  unworthy 
of  employment.  Such  appear  to  be  the  penny  numbers  of 
the  period,  greatly  improved  in  style  since  Miss  Braddon 
described  their  manufacture  in  The  Doctor’s  Wife. 

While  the  penny  numbers  we  have  endured  are  thus 
harmless  and  sometimes  interesting,  we  fear  we  have  missed 
the  specimens  composed  by  the  “  Manufacturer  ”  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  says  he  once  made  a  bride  disappear 
from  the  very  altar  in  the  darkness  caused  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  There  was  genius  here.  Yet  the  authors  are  only 
paid  3I  for  20,000  lines  burning  with  the  sacred  fire  of  inven¬ 
tion.  How  they  can  afford  to  sell  at  this  rate  notions  that 
(surely)  M.  Xavier  de  MontApin  would  pay  dearly  for,  we 
cannot  conjecture.  “  The  5I  is  a  bait  no  literary  manu- 
“  facturer  of  my  acquaintance  has  ever  grabbed,”  says  the 
writer  of  penny  numbers.  If  this  author  forgets  the  names 
of  his  characters,  so  have  more  famous  writers  forgotten, 
and  two  of  the  most  successful  of  all  cannot  remember  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  of  their  heroines.  Perhaps  the 
“  Manufacturer’s”  boasts  and  his  confessions  are  not  to  be 
taken  seriously,  and  his  style,  most  certainly,  is  far  below 


that  of  the  penny  numbers  through  which  we  have  forced 
our  way.  The  great  riddle  remains,  Why  do  some  novelists 
win  fame  and  money  by  books  in  three  volumes,  while  other 
writers,  just  as  clever,  are  content  with  obscurity  and  3?.  a 
volume  ? 


COLONIAL  FEDERATION. 

F  two  schemes  of  Colonial  Federation  which  have  been 
recently  discussed,  one  may  perhaps  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  result.  The  project  of  some  indefinite  kind  of  union 
between  England  and  the  Colonies  has  not  assumed  a 
practical  shape.  The  speakers  at  the  meeting  which  was 
lately  held  to  discuss  the  question  confined  themselves  to 
general  aspirations  for  the  attainment  of  results  which  are 
to  follow  from  an  undefined  form  of  organization.  The 
establishment  of  some  kind  of  federal  connexion  among  the 
Australian  colonies  would  be  a  simpler  undertaking,  and 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  has  now  been  affirmed  by 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  local  Legislatures.  The  unexpected 
unanimity  of  the  colonists  and  their  Governments,  originat¬ 
ing  in  apprehension  of  a  common  danger,  may  perhaps 
become  less  complete  when  the  occasion  has  passed  away. 
The  alarm  which  was  naturally  felt  when  the  French 
Government  first  proposed  its  new  system  of  penal  trans¬ 
portation  is  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to  increase. 
M.  Ferry’s  late  explanations  may  be  thought  to  attenuate 
the  mischief,  and  to  indicate  a  partial  change  of  policy.  The 
French  Minister  now  proposes  to  send  the  worst  criminals 
to  Cayenne ;  and  he  is  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that,  with 
the  deportation  of  a  few  thousand  persons  of  bad  character, 
the  number  of  French  convicts  will  become  rapidly  less. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  English  Government  have  evi¬ 
dently  pro.duced  some  impression,  and  the  Colonies  may 
naturally  expect  further  modifications  of  the  original 
scheme.  Extreme  irritation  is  generally  followed  by  re¬ 
action,  and  probably  a  certain  indifference  may  take  the 
place  of  the  indignant  protests  which  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Colonial  Office. 

Lord  Derby’s  declaration  that  federal  union  must  be  a 
condition  precedent  of  the  annexations  which  were  demanded 
by  the  Colonies  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  justified  by 
the  eager  acquiescence  of  the  different  Governments  in  the 
suggestion.  The  several  Ministers  who  happened  to  have 
met  at  Sydney  for  another  purpose  at  once  agreed  among 
themselves  on  an  elaborate  plan  of  Federation,  and  agreed 
to  submit  it  to  their  respective  Parliaments.  The  project 
has  now  been  formally  approved  by  the  Colonies,  and  it  only 
awaits  for  its  establishment  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  Government  has,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  Lord  Derby’s  share  in  the  proposed  measure, 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  scheme  should  be  sanctioned. 
No  opposition  was  anticipated  from  any  political  party,  and 
the  necessary  Act  would  probably  have  been  passed  but 
for  the  accidental  collapse  of  all  the  business  of  the  Session. 
It  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  so 
easy  and  so  sudden  a  measure  of  organic  legislation.  It 
has  always  seemed  probable  that  the  Australian  Colonies 
would  ultimately  enter  into  federal  relations ;  and  English 
statesmen  have  for  some  time  past  desired  to  imitate  as  far 
as  possible  the  experiment  of  the  American  Union.  The 
attempt  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 
but  its  failure  at  the  Cape  was  in  a  great  measure  caused 
by  premature  urgency.  The  argument  for  Federation,  which 
was  founded  on  supposed  necessity  of  combination  for  de¬ 
fence  against  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  has  no  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  and 
it  is  not  evident  that  the  mother-country  has  anything 
to  gain  by  accelerating  their  union.  Domestic  legislation 
for  the  exclusion  of  suspected  French  immigrants  might 
have  been  sufficiently  facilitated  by  concert  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  sub¬ 
colonial  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  might 
require  the  resources  of  a  powerful  Federation ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  that  the  English  Government  will  permit  so 
novel  an  arrangement.  When  the  proposal  of  federal 
union  is  more  deliberately  considered,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  unforeseen  differences  may  arise  on  questions  of  detail. 
If  no  change  of  opinion  takes  place,  the  Colonies  may  con¬ 
fidently  reckon  on  the  assent  of  Parliament.  Whether  the 
colonial  relation  can  be  more  easily  maintained  with  great 
communities  than  with  many  separate  dependencies  is  a 
question  which  ought  perhaps  not  to  affect  the  present  deci¬ 
sion.  If  the  Colonies  are  at  any  future  time  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  large  groups  of 
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federated  provinces  would  probably  be  more  competent 
than  minor  constituent  bodies  to  discharge  their  novel 
duties. 

The  more  ambitious  measure  which  was  indistinctly  con¬ 
templated  by  the  promoters  of  the  late  meeting  appears  at 
present  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  The  preliminary  objec¬ 
tion  that  union  with  other  communities  on  equal  terms 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  English  Constitution  is 
fatal,  unless  it  can  be  removed.  All  those  who  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  agree  that  the  control  of  domestic  affairs 
must  be  reserved  to  the  several  Legislatures,  and  especially 
to  the  English  Parliament.  If  foreign  relations  were  to  be 
regulated  by  Federal  representatives,  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  Constitution,  would  cease  to  exist.  In  Canada,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  United  States,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  central  Legislature  and  of  the  local  Assemblies 
are  so  defined  as  to  cause  no  insurmountable  difficulty;  but 
neither  Congress  nor  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  is, 
like  the  English  Parliament,  supreme.  It  is  no  hardship 
on  the  Legislatures  of  Bavaria  or  Saxony  that  they  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  meddling  with  international  politics.  An 
English  Parliament  of  which  the  powers  were  checked  and 
interpreted  by  a  federal  judicature  would  have  abdicated 
its  most  important  functions.  The  Union  with  Scotland 
would  have  been  impossible  if  the  measure  had  in¬ 
volved  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  as 
a  local  Legislature.  The  less  successful  Union  with  Ire¬ 
land  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  claim  to  independ¬ 
ence  which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  in  1782  asserted 
during  a  time  when  the  English  Government  was  oppressed 
by  difficulty  and  disaster.  If  Home  Buie  were  conceded, 
no  treaty  or  statute  would  be  effectual  to  secure  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  an  Irish  Legislature  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  possible  in  the  successive 
arrangements  which  produced  the  United  Kingdom  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  giving  the  annexed  communities  their 
proper  share  of  representation.  Distance  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  prevent  the  admission  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  delegates  from  the  Colonies.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  in  France  with  little  success.  The  more 
powerful  English  Colonies  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
share  of  representation  -which  they  would  be  likely  to 
obtain. 

It  may  be  possible  to  do  something  towards  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Colonial  Empire  by  the  more  direct  recognition 
of  agents  who  might  act  as  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Colonies,  and  who  might  perhaps  form  the  nucleus 
of  consultative  Councils,  and  ultimately  of  organizations 
which  cannot  be  at  present  foreseen.  Sagacious  statesmen 
will  cultivate  the  loyal  sentiment  which  in  ordinary  times 
prevails  in  the  English-speaking  colonies ;  and  they  have 
learnt  by  frequent  experience  the  prudence  of  avoiding 
all  collision  with  their  jealous  regard  for  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence.  Attachment  to  the  Crown  and  the  Empire, 
though  it  is  perfectly  genuine  when  it  is  not  interrupted, 
seems  to  disappear  in  a  moment  if  colonists  suspect  any  in¬ 
terference  with  their  cherished  rights  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  As  no  English  Minister  really  entertains  any  de¬ 
sign  of  encroachment,  colonial  susceptibilities  may  perhaps 
gradually  abate.  It  has  long  since  been  found  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  enactment  of  tariffs  which  hamper  English 
trade,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  differential  legislation  in 
favour  of  foreign  trade  has  been  seriously  discussed.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  almost  unlimited  elasticity  of  the 
colonial  bond  has  saved  it  from  disruption.  Any  attempt 
to  draw  it  tighter  by  federal  contrivances  would  renew 
the  strain  which  was  judiciously  and  indeed  necessarily  re¬ 
laxed  duiing  the  last  generation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  prosecute  common  action  with  Governments  which 
habitually  refuse  the  smallest  favours  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  fantastic 
project  of  bringing  Cetewayo  to  England  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Act  of  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment  under  which  he  was  detained  in  custody  would  cease 
to  be  operative  if  he  were  removed  from  the  colony.  The 
High  Commissioner,  under  instructions  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  requested  an  alteration  and  extension  of  the  Act ; 
but  the  local  Ministers  refused  even  to  recommend  to  their 
Parliament  a  measure  which  was  proposed  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Government  at  home. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  caused  in  Australia  by 
French  penal  legislation  may  perhaps  in  its  consequences 
tend  to  cement  their  connexion  with  the  mother-country. 
For  diplomatic  purposes,  and  in  the  prospect  of  possible 


collisions,  the  Colonies  require  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  They  are  probably  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  vigorous  advocacy  of  their  cause  by  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Lyons  ;  and  they  are  fully  aware 
that  they  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
effective  remonstrances  on  their  own  behalf.  The  pre¬ 
parations  which  they  have  lately  made  for  the  defence  of 
their  coasts  and  harbours  have  been  cordially  assisted  by  the 
Admiralty ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  agreement 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  securing  to  the  Colonies  in  case 
of  need  naval  aid.  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Protectorate  over  a  part  of  New  Guinea  which 
lies  outside  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  Australian  Colonies  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  15,000?.  a  year  to  the  expense  of  the  administration, 
which  will  be  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
arrangement  seems  to  be  highly  judicious;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  serve  as  a  precedent  for  future  measures  of 
the  same  kind.  If  the  French  Government  wishes  to 
extend  its  power  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  has  been 
ill  advised  in  provoking  a  quarrel  with  the  communities 
which  must  hereafter  become  the  dominant  Power  in  those 
regions.  Perhaps  the  threatened  danger  may  have  been 
exaggerated  in  the  colonial  imagination.  French  convicts, 
discharged  or  having  escaped  from  custody,  may  from  time 
to  time  possibly  become  locally  troublesome ;  but  difference 
of  language  will  prevent  them  from  forming  combinations 
with  local  adventurers  and  outlaws.  Any  colony  which 
may  be  incommoded  by  their  visits  will  have  full  power  to 
pass  laws  to  exclude  them  from  its  territory;  and  at 
present  all  the  neighbouring  communities  are  ready  to 
concur  in  the  necessary  legislation.  The  character  and 
credit  of  the  Australian  Colonies  cannot  be  affected  by  a 
small  admixture  of  the  refuse  of  a  foreign  population.  It 
was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  colonies  receiving  convicts  that  trans¬ 
portation  was  prohibited. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  present  month  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  is  at  its  height.  During  this  summer  the  receipts 
of  the  Companies  may  be  expected  to  be  unusually  high,  as 
large  numbers  of  people  who  habitually  spend  their  holi¬ 
days  on  the  Continent  are  kept  in  England  by  fear  of 
the  cholera.  Not  only  are  many  persons  deterred  from 
going  abroad  for  this  reason,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  foreigners  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at  English 
watering-places.  They  could  hardly  find  safer  retreats  from 
disease  of  all  kinds ;  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  these  places  is  in  admirable  order.  With  the 
increase  of  traffic,  however,  it  must  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  some  increase  of  risk ;  and,  as  trains  are  more 
heavily  laden  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  more 
people  are  liable  to  suffer  from  any  accidents  that  may 
occur.  Colonel  Rich’s  report  on  the  Downton  accident, 
which  happened  on  the  3rd  of  last  June  on  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway,  illustrates  some  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  arise  from  increased  traffic  and  accelerated 
trains.  The  mishap  is  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
train  having  been  run  at  too  great  a  speed  over  a  weak 
road.  Complaints  of  the  general  management  of  this 
line  have  long  been  frequent,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  uniform  experience  of  those  who  travel  by  it 
has  been  officially  and  emphatically  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Since  last  September,  according  to  the 
report,  three  passenger  trains  on  this  line  have  run  off  the 
rails.  In  the  first  case  the  last  coach  in  the  train  proved 
to  be  badly  made,  and,  owing  simply  to  its  fruity  construc¬ 
tion,  left  the  track.  In  the  second  case,  as  in  the  Downton 
accident,  not  only  were  the  carriages  of  bad  quality,  but 
they  were  driven  at  express  speed  over  a  bad  road.  And, 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  Company  is  also  now  officially 
convicted  of  habitual  bad  driving.  A  more  damaging 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  thoroughly  just  verdict  has 
never  been  passed  on  any  Railway  Company.  That  it 
should  be  needful  to  call  upon  the  directors  “  to  make  a 
“  thorough  examination  of  their  system  and  stock,  to 
“  classify  their  drivers,  to  classify  their  stock,  to  classify 
“  their  several  lines  and  parts  of  their  system,  and  to  clas- 
“  sify  their  trains,”  is  proof  positive  that  the  public  has  been 
for  years  complaining  of  substantial  grievances  and  not  of 
those  chance  inconveniences  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
on  the  best-managed  lines.  Apart  from  the  risk  to  life  and 
limb,  a  traveller  on  this  line  has  always  had  to  make  up  his 
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mind  to  be  uncomfortable.  Even  when  the  train  is  fitted 
with  all  the  appliances  for  safety  which  science  can  devise, 
they  appear  to  be  often  left  unused.  One  of  the  accidents 
referred  to  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  train  had  no 
continuous  brake  ;  and  in  another,  where  the  train  was 
fitted  with  a  continuous  automatic  air-brake,  the  driver  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  it  was  in  working  order 
before  leaving  the  terminus.  For  one  case  of  this  kind 
that  comes  to  light  there  must  be  multitudes  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  acting 
on  Colonel  Rich’s  report,  has  addressed  an  energetic  re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  directors.  “  A  complete  reform  ”  is 
called  for,  and  the  significant  hint  is  given  that  the  re¬ 
forms  should  be  undertaken  at  “an  early  date.”  All 
people,  railway  directors  included,  agree  in  words  that  it 
is  iniquitous  that  the  lives  of  the  public  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  dividends  of  the  shareholders.  The  Companies 
make  their  profits  and  hold  their  legal  powers  on  the 
understanding  that  due  care  shall  be  taken  of  the  public 
safety.  Persistent  and  wilful  negligence  on  their  part  will 
call  for,  and  justify,  the  active  interference  of  Parliament. 
It  is  more  than  a  speculative  question  whether  in  gross 
cases  the  directors  should  not  be  made  more  personally 
responsible  than  they  are  at  present.  When  an  accident  is 
due  to  the  negligence  of  a  guard  or  pointsman,  he  may  be 
sent  to  prison.  But  when  a  system  certain  to  produce  loss 
of  life  is  maintained  by  a  Company,  the  directors  get  off 
scot-free.  It  is  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Company 
pays  in  money  for  its  negligence.  No  money  payment  can 
possibly  make  good  the  loss  of  life  and  the  permanent  injury 
to  health  which  result  from  railway  accidents.  It  may  be 
that,  in  some  cases  where  the  profits  of  the  Company  are 
already  small,  the  large  cost  of  a  thorough  reform,  both 
in  the  rolling-stock  and  in  the  permanent  road,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Company  to  pay  its  way. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  the  public 
at  large.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that,  at  whatever 
cost  to  shareholders,  they  shall  be  carried  by  the  Companies 
with  all  practicable  safety;  and  if  the  law  as  it  stands  does 
not  suffice  to  secure  this  result,  fresh  legislation  must  be 
nailed  for.  Nor  is  the  South-Western  the  only  railway 
Company  which  suggests  the  need  of  vigorous  and  drastic 
reforms. 

It  is  not  invariably,  however,  that  the  traveller  is  the 
victim.  There  is  a  practice,  to  which  tourists  in  excursion 
trains  are  said  to  be  addicted,  but  which  may  be  often 
witnessed  in  first-class  carriages  of  ordinary  trains  among 
persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  of  throwing  empty 
bottles  out  of  the  carriage  windows.  Within  three  days 
two  such  cases  are  reported  in  the  Times,  in  which  one 
man  in  the  employment  of  the  Company  has  been  most 
seriously  injured  and  another  has  had  a  narrow  escape.  A 
correspondent  writes  to  say  that  in  travelling  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  express  from  Dover  he  saw  a  bottle  thrown  from 
the  window  of  a  first-class  carriage  which  broke  in  pieces  at 
the  foot  of  a  platelayer,  narrowly  missing  him.  And 
another  correspondent,  two  days  later,  gives  an  account  of  a 
shocking  accident  due  to  the  same  practice.  A  bottle  was 
thrown  out  of  a  train  near  Lewes,  and  a  workman  employed 
on  the  line  was  terribly  cut  about  the  head  and  face.  He 
was  reported  to  be  lying  on  Tuesday  in  a  dangerous  state  at 
the  Lewes  Infirmary,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  be  now 
dead.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  a  sane  person  could 
have  the  recklessness  to  throw  anything  solid  out  of  the 
window  of  a  moving  train  unless  it  were  a  fact  so  often 
witnessed.  This  is  assuredly  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
thoughtlessness  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal  offence. 
Even  educated  people — of  whom  we  have  seen  some  guilty 
of  this  carelessness — seem  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  reflect 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  throw  a  bottle  out  of  a  train 
running  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  than  it  is  to  toss 
it  into  the  dustbin.  The  fact  that  the  speed  of  the  train 
has  something  to  do  with  the  striking-force  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  fact  also  that  inoffending  citizens  may  be  within 
striking  reach,  are  obviously  not  present  to  their  minds 
when  they  project  the  missile  from  the  window.  But  these 
are  some  of  those  truths  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  home 
to  people’s  intelligence  (or  to  what  passes  for  such)  by 
practical  methods.  The  mutual  courtesy  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  share  the  same  railway-carriage  should  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  prompt  interference  of  any  one  who  sees  a  fellow- 
passenger  indulging  in  this  dangerous  trick ;  and  the  law 
ought  to  deal  as  sharply  with  such  passengers  as  it  should 
with  equally  thoughtless  directors. 


LATENT  MEDICINES. 

AMONG  the  failures  of  the  Session  just  closed,  few  arc 
more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  the  attempts  to  put 
the  Patent  Medicine  Stamp  Act  on  a  different  footing.  Its 
absolute  repeal  has  been  again  and  again  urged  by  the 
highest  medical  authorities.  The  British  Medical  Association 
at  the  close  of  its  annual  meeting  this  year,  held  at  Belfast, 
passed  a  strong  resolution  on  the  subject.  It  asserts  that, 
if  a  medicine  is  useful,  it  should  not  be  taxed ;  and  that  the 
Act,  as  recently  interpreted,  promises  greatly  to  impede  the 
importation  and  use  of  foreign  medicines,  especially  in 
hospital  practice.  The  point  of  this  complaint  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  vegetable  drugs — alkaloids  particularly — are 
prepared  from  plants  whicli  do  not  come  to  perfection  in 
this  country.  No  doubt  some  drugs  are  best  made  here  ; 
but,  to  quote  from  a  letter  by  “  A  Member  of  the  Royal 
“  College  of  Physicians  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the 
7th  instant,  and  has  led  to  a  prolonged  correspondence,  a  very 
large  number  ar  e  concocted  from  plants  which  must  be  used 
fresh ;  and  in  many  instances  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
and  geological  formation  render  certain  foreign  drugs  more 
useful  than  those  of  home  growth.  Foreign  drugs  appear 
to  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1812,  which  is 
still  in  force,  although  seventy  years  ago,  and  much  less, 
medical  science  hardly  existed  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  and  doctors  could  do  nothing  but  try  experiments 
with  drugs  and  medicines  of  which  they  did  not  know  the 
properties,  in  the  attempt  to  treat  diseases  of  which  they 
did  not  know  the  origin.  At  present  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  very  innocuous  preparations  in  existence,  from  the 
ingenious  puffing  of  which  the  vendors  and  inventors  draw 
large  fortunes.  The  example  of  Holloway  is  too  well 
known  to  be  worth  citing.  But,  in  addition  to  such  pills 
as  his  and  others,  which  are  of  an  innocent,  if  not  precisely 
of  a  very  useful,  character,  there  are  hundreds  of  prepa¬ 
rations  containing  deadly  poisons  which  are  puffed  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  ground  of  their  having  Government  sanction. 
Here  are  the  words  quoted  from  an  advertisement : — 
“  In  consequence  of  the  many  imitations  of  this  medi- 
“  cine,  particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  English 
“  Government  Stamp.”  The  “  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
“  lege  of  Physicians  ”  deserves  public  thanks  for  keeping 
this  question  up.  As  he  says,  these  astute  traders  make 
the  public  pay  the  tax,  and  represent  that  they,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  much-loved  clients,  have  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  medicine  in  question,  and  as  earnest  of 
their  approval  have  affixed  an  official  stamp.  Unquestionably 
this  is  tbe  aspect  these  advertisements  present  to  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  inexperienced  mind,  and  in  one  department  alone 
there  is,  as  we  pointed  out  some  months  ago,  a  terribly  high 
mortality  consequent  on  the  ignorant  administration  of  opiates 
to  little  children.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Act  still 
in  force  was  passed  in  order  both  to  increase  the  revenue 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  French  goods.  Now  that  both  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have 
pronounced  so  strongly  against  this  antiquated  Act,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  leaving  it  unrepealed.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  small  loss  of  revenue  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  there 
are  a  hundred  less  harmful  ways  in  which  a  similar  sum 
may  be  raised.  Mr.  Childers  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Friday  week  that  the  stamp  at  present  brings 
in  160,000/.,  and  that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  a  repeal 
of  the  tax.  This,  if  correctly  reported,  was  curious  language 
to  use,  the  more  so  as  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  for  information  on  the  subject, 
which  he  promised  to  study  with  care.  The  object  of  study¬ 
ing  with  care  the  operation  of  a  tax  which  he  holds  out  no 
hope  of  repealing  is  not  very  clear.  With  regard  to  the 
Government  sanction,  supposed  by  most  people  to  be 
implied  by  the  stamp,  Mr.  Childers  suggested  that  the 
French  practice,  according  to  which  the  stamping  authority 
expressly  disclaims  a  guarantee,  might  possibly  be  followed 
with  advantage.  It  is  very  improbable  that  such  a  dis¬ 
claimer  would  have  much  or  any  weight.  The  buyer 
would  only  say,  It  is  all  very  well  to  disclaim  responsibility, 
but  why  then  the  stamp  ?  In  short,  though  Mr.  Childers 
can  hold  out  no  hope  at  present,  two  things  may  happen ; 
he  may  be  made  to  hold  out  hope,  or  he  may  not  remain 
for  ever  in  office.  To  quote  once  more  from  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  the  statute  of  1812  “  is  a  snare  to 
“  the  public  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.” 
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AUSTRALIANS  AT  THE  OVAL. 

TJRPRISES  are  the  soul  of  the  pleasure  of  cricket, 
and  surely  there  never  was  such  a  team  as  the  Austra¬ 
lians  for  causing  surprises.  The  meanest  Eleven  that  meets 
them  need  not  despair,  the  mightiest  may  not  presume. 
They  were  well  beaten  in  a  capital  match  by  Kent.  Lord 
Harris  was  rewarded  at  last  for  his  energy  and  perseverance. 
As  captain  and  top-scorer  he  contributed  very  much  to  a 
most  satisfactory  success.  Then  Gloucestershire  scored  over 
three  hundred  against  the  Colonists,  and  in  the  second  innings 
put  on  2  30  for  two  wickets.  True  it  is  that  Mr.  Spoffortii 
and  Mr.  Palmer  were  allowed  to  have  a  holiday  from 
bowling  that  Saturday  afternoon.  On  Sunday,  of  course, 
they  rested,  and  came  like  giants  refreshed  to  the  Oval 
on  Monday  morning.  It  was  the  hottest  day  in  all  the 
year,  so  hot  that  workmen  were  permitted  to  rest  from 
their  noonday  toils  and  soldiers  took  a  siesta.  The  English 
Eleven,  however,  had  “  to  labour  ’neath  the  sun,”  as  the 
hymn  says,  and  a  terribly  laborious  day  they  passed.  The 
wicket  had  been  specially  cherished  for  this  occasion; 
the  Australians  won  the  toss,  and,  apparently,  the  heat  took 
all  the  “  devil  ”  out  of  the  bowling.  Peate  was  there ;  but 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Peate,  who  overthrew  the  Colonial 
stumps  at  Lord’s.  Ulyett  was  present  in  the  body;  but 
where  were  the  unerring  length  balls  which  battered  the 
batsman’s  fingers  in  July,  when  they  did  not  knock  over 
the  wicket,  or  spring  devious,  an  easy  catch  from  the  corner 
of  the  bat  1  The  fielding  was  by  no  means  bad.  If  Mr. 
Murdoch  was  missed  three  or  four  times,  if  Mr.  McDonnell 
was  dropped  in  the  long  field,  if  Mr.  Scott  also  had  a  let- 
off  or  two,  such  accidents  will  occur  in  tropical  weather  and 
in  long  innings.  The  Colonists  had  not  a  bit  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  luck,  nothing  like  so  much  as  they 
enjoyed  when  one  of  them  gave  four  chances  off  three  con¬ 
secutive  balls.  An  ideal  batter’s  wicket,  an  ideal  batter’s  day, 
and  the  terrible  equatorial  heat,  all  were  against  our  bowlers. 
Mr.  Grace,  perhaps,  did  not  bowl  enough,  as  his  analysis 
seems  to  show ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  variety.  Every  man 
in  the  team  bowled;  Mr.  Grace  fielded  at  every  point  of  the 
ground ;  and  relief  only  came  when  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
took  the  ball  and  gave  Mr.  Grace  the  gloves.  When 
the  telegraph  on  Tuesday  morning  showed  365  for  three 
wickets,  the  affair  began  to  look  mythical.  There  are  365 
days  in  the  year;  the  sun  was  the  hero  of  the  match,  and 
Professor  Gubernatis  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  re¬ 
solving  the  event  into  a  solar  fable.  Mr.  Murdoch’s 
innings  of  2 1 1  was  probably  the  best  he  ever  played.  He 
did  not  score  rapidly ;  but  his  patient  skill  was  quite 
amazing.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  McDonnell  are  more  taking 
batters  to  watch ;  but  Mr.  Murdoch  has  quite  confirmed 
his  reputation  as  the  best  bat  who  plays  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross.  We  do  not  place  him  above  Mr.  Grace  or 
Mr.  Steel  ;  either  of  them,  against  the  English  bowling, 
might  have  done  as  well,  and  more  rapidly. 

The  English  innings,  on  the  whole,  was  creditable.  To 
make  346  against  bowlers  perfectly  fresh  (for  none  of  them 
got  many  runs),  and  on  a  wicket  worn  by  two  days’  play 
and  beginning  to  grow  treacherous,  was  a  considerable 
feat.  Mr.  Grace’s  “  run  out  ”  was  a  real  misfortune  ;  he 
was  playing  in  his  best  manner,  and,  had  the  umpire’s 
verdict  been  different,  we  might  even  have  matched  the 
Australian  total.  But  the  Survey  mob  which  howled  at 
an  honest  umpire,  for  the  self-denying  expression  of  his 
opinion,  has  been  corrupted  by  our  modern  political 
methods.  We  now  act  as  if  howling  and  bawling,  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant,  was  proof  positive  as  against  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  qualified  judges.  The  Surrey  mob,  in  fact,  made  a 
“  demonstration,”  and  a  very  disgraceful  one.  Mr.  Grace’s 
ill  luck  here,  we  may  remember,  compensates  for  what 
certainly  seemed  his  good  luck  when  the  umpire  at  Lord’s 
gave  him  “  not  out  ”  in  the  match  between  Australians  and 
M.C.C.  On  that  occasion  the  Australians  showed  temper 
and  objected  to  the  umpire.  We  do  not  hear  that  they 
objected  to  Pullen,  who  gave  Mr.  Grace  out  at  the  Oval. 
Mr.  Steel  played  excellently  till  he  was  l.b.w. — a 
malady  most  incident,  we  fear,  to  his  style  of  defence. 
In  his  great  innings  for  England  at  Lord’s  he  several  times 
seemed  in  danger  of  the  judgment  of  “  leg  before.”  Barlow 
fell  a  victim  to  the  first  ball  he  received,  which  played 
treacherously.  The  honours  of  the  innings  go  to  Scotton 
for  the  immaculate  defence  through  which  he  contributed 
90,  and  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Bead  for  his  unrivalled  hitting  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifty  runs  an  hour.  Probably  some  of  his 
comrades  would  have  done  well  to  hit  out  also,  though 


defence  seemed  the  wiser  policy.  On  reviewing  the  match 
we  cannot  but  observe  the  weakness  of  the  English  bowling. 
Perhaps  Attewell  might  have  been  tried  instead  of  Barnes. 
Mr.  Chrtstopherson  was  playing  in  an  “  Uppingham  Rovers  ” 
match,  and  bowled  with  so  little  success  that  probably  his 
presence  would  have  made  little  difference.  On  the  whole, 
we  fancy  that  England  would  generally  beat  Australia  at 
Lord’s,  while  Australia’s  day  always  dawns  on  the  Oval.  At 
Lord’s,  however,  players  are  treated  with  courtesy  ;  whereas 
at  the  Oval  they  are  compelled  to  witness  our  political 
manners  and  “  a  popular  demonstration.” 


FRANCE. 

AFTER  a  brief,  noisy,  and  altogether  most  unimpressive 
Session,  the  Revision  Congress  has  come  to  an  end. 
Its  labours,  it  is  true,  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  by  no 
means  without  value;  but  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
valuable  is  hardly  one  in  which  French  Republicans  in 
general  can  much  care  to  contemplate  them.  The  Congress 
has  served  for  little  more  than  to  demonstrate  the  general 
indifference  of  the  French  public  to  proposals  of  consti¬ 
tutional  change,  and  by  consequence  the  solemn  futility  of 
setting  to  work  an  elaborate  machinery  which  presupposes 
a  totally  different  temper  of  the  popular  mind  in  order  to 
make  it  worth  putting  in  operation.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  calculated  to 
reduce  the  Congress  to  a  farce — the  open  avowal  of 
M.  Ferry  that  he  was  undertaking  the  Revision  because 
the  country  did  not  care  for  it,  and  the  Legislature  could 
therefore  approach  it  calmly  and  exempt  from  external 
pressure,  or  the  “  traffic,”  as  M.  Clemenceau  called  it, 
by  which  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  agreed  to 
limit  their  freedom  of  action  when  clothed  with  their 
full  Congressional  powers.  To  be  sure  there  seemed 
at  the  outset  to  be  some  probability  that  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  entered  into  beforehand  might  fail 
to  be  respected  after  the  Congress  met.  A  formidable 
minority  had  avowed  their  intention  of  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  upset  it,  and  there  was  always  a  chance  that 
in  an  unwieldy  body  of  eight  hundred  Deputies  and 
Senators  the  majority  might  get  out  of  hand.  The  event, 
however,  has  proved  these  apprehensions  to  be  unfounded. 
The  two  Chambers  stuck  to  their  bargain  of  limita¬ 
tion,  and  the  work  of  revision  was  carried  out  on  the 
narrowly-restricted  lines  agreed  upon.  Upon  this  result 
the  country  is  no  doubt  to  be  congratulated,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
the  dictates  of  political  moderation  have  been,  in  this 
case,  only  observed  at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called 
constitutional  logic.  M.  Clemenceau’s  denunciation  of 
this  preliminary  contract  between  the  two  Chambers  was 
addressed  to  deaf  ears  ;  but  the  theoretical  soundness  of 
his  position  appears  to  us  indisputable.  His  appeal  to 
the  “higher  rights  of  universal  suffrage”  as  overruling 
the  obligation  of  private  promises  cannot  possibly  be  re¬ 
presented  as  a  mere  piece  of  democratic  clap-trap.  The 
case  is  emphatically  one  in  which  the  “  rights  of  universal 
“  suffrage,”  if  they  possess  any  recognised  validity  at  all, 
are  supreme.  If  the  constitution  of  a  Congress  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  any  meaning  whatever — if  the  revising 
powers  of  such  a  body  are  to  be  anything  but  the  merest 
sham,  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  was  clearly  ultra  vires.  Neither  Senator  nor 
Deputy  could  possess  the  right  to  bind  himself  in  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Congress.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
representative  character  in  his  original  capacity  does  not 
entitle  him  to  presume  an  authority  from  his  constituents 
to  conclude  any  such  contract.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
Constitution  would  have  provided  for  its  own  revision  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  sitting  separately.  The 
appointment  of  a  Congress  for  such  a  purpose  becomes 
an  absurdity  unless  the  members  of  this  body  are  to  be 
regarded  as  receiving  coincidently  with  its  assembling  a 
fresh  commission  from  the  country  to  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  constitutional  changes ;  and  the  delivery  of 
such  a  commission,  of  course,  presupposes  unfettered  free¬ 
dom  of  deliberation  and  decision  on  the  part  of  those  who 
receive  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Congress  will  have  the  effect  of 
defining  the  situation  between  France  and  China,  which  is 
at  present  somewhat  obscure.  That  a  state  of  war  has  been 
in  fact  created  by  the  two  Powers  by  the  Kelung  affair  is 
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of  course  indisputable ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  two 
parties  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  relation  of  belligerency 
and  to  prosecute  warlike  operations  forthwith  remains  at 
present  uncertain.  The  recent  proceedings  of  Admiral 
LespHs  are  in  particular  a  little  difficult  to  explain.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  semi-official  account,  the  French  Admiral, 
after  silencing  the  battery  which  had  opened  fire  upon  him, 
“  thought  it  advisable,  by  way  of  precaution,  to  spike  the 
“  Chinese  cannon,  and  landed  a  company  of  bluejackets  for 
“  the  purpose,”  who,  having  accomplished  it,  returned  to 
the  ships.  Thus  the  French,  while  continuing  their  blockade 
of  Kelung,  have  not  yet  occupied  it,  though  the  special 
reasons  for  their  forbearance  do  not  yet  appear.  Mean¬ 
while,  four  of  their  ships  remain  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shanghai  river,  with  a  view  to  supporting,  if  necessary, 
the  demands  of  M.  Paten6tre,  who  is  still  at  Shanghai;  while 
Admiral  Courbet,  with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  re¬ 
tains  his  position  before  Foochow.  On  the  whole,  the 
situation  is  so  singular  a  one  that  nobody  can  be  surprised 
at  its  having  given  rise  to  unfavourable  rumours  as  to 
what  has  actually  happened  before  Kelung.  One  such 
rumour  was  current  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  on 
Thursday  last,  where  it  was  affirmed  that,  not  only  had  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Lespes  sustained  serious  damage  during 
the  bombardment,  but  that  the  French  on  landing  had  been 
driven  back.  It  was  actually  said,  indeed,  that  they  had  even 
failed  to  accomplish  the  ostensible  purpose  of  their  landing — 
the  spiking  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Another  circumstance 
which  lends  colour  to  reports  of  this  kind  is  the  growing  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Chinese  at  what  they  evidently  regard  as  the 
extreme  inaction  of  the  French — a  confidence  which  threatens 
to  make  Formosa  a  very  unsafe  residence  for  Europeans  at 
the  present  juncture. 

Meanwhile  M.  Ferry  has  made  his  expected  application 
for  a  new  Vote  of  Credit,  and  a  brisk  debate  upon  his 
entire  policy  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
has  been  the  result.  He  was,  in  particular,  vigorously 
handled  by  M.  Raoul  Duval,  in  a  speech  much  applauded 
by  the  Opposition,  and  in  which  he  dwelt  with  especial 
insistance  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the 
Lang  Son  affair.  Li  Hung  Chang,  M.  Duval  contended, 
had  not  given  his  consent  to  the  dates  said  to  have 
been  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses ;  and  the 
F reach  action  was,  under  these  circumstances,  indefensi¬ 
ble.  M.  Ferry’s  reply  to  these  charges  may  be  easily 
imagined ;  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  a  plausible  case 
could  not  be  made  out  against  the  Chinese  Government  on 
a  question  capable  at  least  of  being  represented  as  one  of 
diplomatic  regularity.  According  to  M.  Ferry,  the  dates 
fixed  for  the  evacuation  had  been  accepted,  on  behalf  of 
China,  at  any  rate  in  such  form  as  to  make  the  treaty 
binding  in  diplomatic  etiquette ;  and  he  urged  that,  if  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  not  dared  to  sign  the  acceptance  or 
submit  the  treaty  to  his  Government,  the  dates  in  question 
were  perfectly  well  known  by  common  report  to  the  Court 
of  Pekin.  Under  such  circumstances  General  Millot, 
M.  Ferry  maintained,  was  quite  justified  in  his  action; 
while  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  derived  ample  warrant  from  the  delays  and  evasions 
of  the  Tsung-l'i-Yamen  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
demand  of  an  indemnity  and  of  guarantees  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  The  patience  of 
France  having  been  worn  out  by  the  inexhaustible  shifts 
of  China,  Admiral  Lespes  had  at  last  received  orders  to 
destroy  the  Chinese  defensive  works  on  the  island  of 
Formosa.  This,  however,  according  to  the  French  Minister, 
is  not  war ;  it  is  merely  “  a  pledge  ”  taken  by  France 
for  the  execution  of  Chinese  engagements,  an  expression, 
however,  which  we  should  regard  as  more  applicable  if 
Admiral  Lespes  had  taken  possession  of  and  held  Kelung, 
instead  of  only  disabling  its  defences.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  next  “pledge”  acquired  by  M.  Ferry 
will  be  the  actual  seizure  and  occupation  of  a  Chinese 
port,  it  being  by  means  of  a  series  of  such  operations 
that  he  has  always  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  China 
to  her  senses.  So  far  as  European  nations  are  concerned, 
this  mode  of  procedure,  assuming  of  course  that  the 
ports  are  judiciously  selected,  will  be,  at  any  rate,  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  open  war ;  only,  of  course,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Chinese  may  not  in  that  event  prefer  and 
precipitate  a  form  of  hostilities  more  likely  to  bring  France 
into  collision  with  other  Powers.  One  sentence  in  M. 
Ferry’s  speech  undoubtedly  deserves  notice — his  descrip¬ 
tion,  namely,  of  the  Tonquin  expedition  as  “  one  of  the 
“  grandest  things  of  the  age.”  If  that  is  really  the  mode 


in  which  M.  Ferry  regards  it,  and  if  so  ridiculous  a  view 
of  it  is  or  can  be  made  popular  among  his  countrymen,  the 
danger  with  which  its  developments  may  threaten  the  world 
of  European  commerce  will  be  sensibly  increased. 


THE  SESSION. 

THE  Session  now  close  on  its  end  can  he  described  in  a  word. 

It  has  been  wholly  futile.  This  Parliament  has  commonly 
met  to  pass  one  Bill,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  present 
year  it  has  not  produced  even  a  single  successful  Ministerial  measure. 
One  useful  Bill,  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  has  been 
carried,  but  it  was  forced  on  the  Cabinet  by  the  Opposition  and 
the  less  dependent  part  of  their  own  supporters.  The  time  of  the 
Houses  has  been  nearly  equally  divided  between  trying  to  get  at 
the  truth  about  the  varying  phases  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  and 
discussing  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months  our  military  and  diplomatic  exertions  in  Egypt  have 
produced  as  net  result  an  increase  of  disorder  in  that  country  and 
a  dangerous  international  question.  The  policy  which  has  led  to 
this  shameful  failure  has  been  criticized  by  the  Opposition  in 
face  of  a  Government  majority  which  disapproves  of  the  conduct 
of  its  chiefs,  but  supports  them  for  the  greater  good  of  the  party. 
The  Franchise  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  has  ended  in  a  hollow  domestic 
agitation.  If  the  Session  has  been  comparatively  free  from  noisy 
scandals,  it  can  show  a  fair  list  of  smaller  squabbles.  As  this  was 
the  second  Session  held  since  the  passing  of  the  famous  Procedure 
Rules  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  it  may  now  be  taken  as  proved  that 
they  are  also  among  the  many  Ministerial  failures.  The  Cloture 
has  never  been  used,  though,  or  rather  because,  only  the  Irish 
members,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  have  afforded  any  excuse 
for  applying  it.  There  has  been  no  repetition  of  last  year’s  partial 
success  of  the  Grand  Committees.  The  plague  of  questions  has 
been  as  virulent  as  ever,  and  an  unprecedented  number  of  nights 
has  been  spent  over  Supply. 

Parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  February  to  listen  to  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne  calling  for  its  attention  to  various  measures  destined  to 
come  to  nothing,  congratulating  it  on  diplomatic  successes  which 
have  since  turned  out  to  be  failures,  and  giving  it  soothing  assur¬ 
ances  as  to  the  steps  taken  to  settle  Egypt  which  were  proved  to 
be  nonsense  before  midnight.  Both  Houses  were  at  once  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  At  that  moment  General  Gordon  wa3 
on  his  way  to  Khartoum,  whither  he  had  been  “  despatched  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Khedive  to  withdraw  from  the  interior  of  the  Soudan.”  This  was 
the  official  version  of  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  had  been  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and 
had  put  pressure  on  Tewfik  to  make  him  evacuate  the  fortified 
posts  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Gondokoro.  General  Gordon  was 
chosen  to  effect  this  operation  forty-eight  hours  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  remove  him  from  the  active  list  of  the  British 
army,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  had  formerly  done  great  things  in 
the  Soudan  when  he  had  means  to  work  with,  he  would  overcome 
a  new  and  far  greater  difficulty  with  no  means  at  all.  On  the  Red  Sea 
coast  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi  named  Osman  Digna  was  threaten¬ 
ing  the  Egyptian  garrisons  at  Sinkat  and  Tokar.  Baker  Pasha 
had  marched  from  Trinkitat  to  raise  the  siege  of  these  places  with 
a  force  of  undrilled  Nubians  and  unwilling  policemen.  Lower 
Egypt  was  in  disorder,  with  a  hybrid  administration  working 
under  an  ill-defined  English  supervision.  Votes  of  Censure  on  the 
Ministry  were  at  once  moved  in  both  Houses.  The  debate  in  the 
Lords  ran  its  natural  course,  but  in  the  Commons  it  was  brought 
to  a  premature  end  by  the  untimely  arrival  of  an  inevitable  piece 
of  news  during  the  dinner-hour.  While  Mr.  Bourke  was  criticizing 
the  Miuistry  for  its  failure  “  to  place  the  affairs  of  Egypt  on  a 
sound  footing,”  it  was  announced  that  Baker  Pasha’s  so-called 
army  had  been  attacked  on  the  march,  and  had  fled  before  a  fourth 
of  its  number  of  resolute  Arab  fanatics.  The  scheme  to  relieve 
Sinkat  and  Tokar  had  utterly  broken  down,  and  Ministers,  not 
having  made  their  minds  up  what  to  do,  thought  it  better 
for  once  to  preserve  a  judicious  silence.  A  thin  and  puzzled 
House  rejected  Mr.  Bourke’s  amendment  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  77  votes  to  20.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  has  been  very  characteristic  of 
the  Ministerial  policy.  On  the  nth  of  February  Tewhk  Bey,  the 
gallant  Circassian  defender  of  Sinkat,  was  driven  by  want  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  cutting  his  way  to  the  sea. 
He  and  his  men  perished  in  battle,  and  then  the  English  Cabinet 
set  about  saving  him  in  what  would  have  been  the  effectual  way 
if  it  had  been  chosen  in  time.  A  British  expeditionary  force  col¬ 
lected,  under  command  of  General  Graham,  at  Suakim  about  the 
2 1st  of _  February,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  an  Arab 
army  was  defeated  at  El  Teb.  On  the  13th  of  March  Osman  Digna 
was  routed  with  terrible  slaughter,  after  an  action  in  which  one 
division  of  the  British  force  was  in  serious  danger  for  a  short 
time.  Later  on  the  Arab  leader  fled  without  serious  resistance 
before  General  Graham,  and  then  the  expedition  was  withdrawn. 
Since  then  a  small  garrison,  mostly  naval,  has  been  kept  at 
Suakim,  to  engage  in  nightly  skirmishes  with  the  unsubdued 
Osman  Digna,  who  persistently  worries  the  outposts. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Bourke’s  amendment, 
the  state  of  Egypt  was  again  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  until  the  20th  of  February,  when  a  majority  of  49  voted 
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that  there  was  no  ground  for  censuring  the  Ministry.  If  the 
sense  of  members  was  to  be  gathered  from  their  speeches,  their  votes 
did  not  in  the  least  represent  their  convictions.  Many  influential 
supporters  of  the  Ministry  condemned  its  policy  ;  but  they  voted 
for  it  because,  after  all,  it  is  a  Cabinet  of  the  Liberal  party.  On 
many  subsequent  occasions  during  the  Session  the  same  scene  has 
been  repeated.  In  one  form  or  another  the  Egyptian  question  has 
continued  to  occupy  Parliament  down  to  the  very  last.  When¬ 
ever  it  has  come  up,  one  section  of  the  majority  has  blamed  the 
Government  for  doing  too  little  and  another  for  doing  too  much  ; 
but  both  have  given  it  sufficient  support  to  defeat  the  Opposition. 
Its  majorities  have  been  below  their  full  strength,  but  thev  have 
served  the  turn.  The  subjects  of  debate  have  been  twofold.  In 
the  first  there  has  been  the  question  of  General  Gordon’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Soudan.  By  the  2ist  of  February  the  General  had 
reached  Khartoum,  and  had  begun  by  wiping  off  the  debts  of  the 
taxpayers,  emptying  the  prisons,  burning  the  curbaches,  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  Khedive’s  Governor.  These  measures  produced  some 
not  unnatural  enthusiasm  among  the  gratified  citizens,  and  for  a 
moment  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  He  had  tried 
to  see  whether  the  work  of  an  armv  could  not  be  done  more 
cheaply  by— to  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day — the  magnetic  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  single  mau.  To  the  more  credulous  of  his  supporters 
it  was  obvious  for  a  week  or  so  that  he  was  right.  Then  the  facts 
of  the  case  began  to  be  heard  of.  The  Mahdi  was  not  in  the  least 
touched  by  the  joy  of  the  impecunious  inhabitants  of  Khartoum, 
lie  declined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Emir  of  Kordofan  offered 
him  by  General  Gordon,  and  even  urged  on  the  English  officer 
the  obvious  propriety  of  becoming  a  Mahometan.  Then  it  was 
learned  that  General  Gordon  had  found  it  necessary  to  recognize  the 
existing  rights  of  slave-owners,  and  to  make  it  very  plain  to  every¬ 
body  that  England  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  natuial 
course  of  events.  In  short,  he  told  the  strict  truth  in  his  undiplo¬ 
matic  way,  to  the  indescribable  annoyance  of  a  Ministry  which 
felt  that  some  shading  was  needed.  It  was  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  this  .that  he  should  have  appointed  Zebehr  Tasha,  his  old 
slave-hunting  enemy,  as  Governor  in  the  Soudan.  As  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  force  was  to  retire,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  somebody  who 
would  be  obeyed ;  and  nobody  was  so  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
respect  as  Zebehr.  Here,  however,  the  Ministry  stepped  in,  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  plan.  Zebehr  was  retained  in  Egypt  to  prove 
the  orthodoxy  of  our  Cabinet  on  the  slavery  question,  and  Gordon 
was  neither  helped  nor  allowed  to  help  himself.  He  has  since 
been  shut  up  in  Khartoum,  and  the  country  has  been  left  to  learn 
what  it  can  about  him  from  absurd  and  contradictory  rumours. 

In  Parliament  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extort  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  Government  as  to  his  position,  and  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  some  serious  measure  for  his  relief.  The  questions 
have  uniformly  received  loDg  answers  which  meant  nothing,  and 
no  definite  assurance  has  been  obtained  from  Ministers  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done.  In  May  Lord  Hartington  did,  indeed,  acknowledge 
that  the  Government  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  its  envoy, 
and  preparations  were  made  which  pointed  to  an  expedition  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  During  the  first  weeks  of  May  a  vigorous 
debate  took  place  on  a  vote  of  censure  proposed  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks- Beach.  His  resolution  was,  “  That  this  House  regrets  to  find 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  has  not  tended  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  mission  of  General  Gordon,  and  that 
even  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  his  personal  safety  are  still 
delayed.”  The  words  are  an  equally  accurate  description  of  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  The  debate  in  May  proved 
clearly  enough  that  a  majority  of  members  agreed  with  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach.  Not  the  least  damaging  criticism  of  the  Ministry’s 
policy  came  from  the  Liberal  benches,  and  Mr.  Forster  even  varied 
his  usual  course  of  condemning  the  Government  and  then  voting  for 
it  by  refusing  to  vote  at  all.  It  was  shown  again  that  General 
Gordon  had  been  sent  out  to  do  his  best,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  receive  support ;  that  when  he  did  what  he  thought 
the  wisest  thing  he  was  interfered  with  and  was  not  supported  ;  and 
that  the  Ministry  was  convinced  it  had  done  enough  for  honour 
when  it  acknowledged  its  responsibility  in  general  terms.  A 
narrow  majority  of  28  in  a  house  of  578  agreed  with  the  Cabinet. 
General  Gordon  is  so  wonderful  a  man,  and  is  working  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  shifting  state  of  things,  that  he  may  possibly  ex¬ 
tricate  himself ;  but  if  he  fails  there  is  every  chance  that  the  relief 
of  Khartoum  will  be  a  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  relief  of 
Sinkat. 

Along  with  and  after  the  mission  of  General  Gordon  has  come 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  At  the  beginning  of  May  it  was 
known  that  the  Ministry  intended  to  ask  the  European  Powers  to 
appoint  representatives  to  talk  over  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
Egyptian  finance.  Discussions  of  this  kind  have  a  way  of 
wandering  very  far  from  the  point,  and  there  was  a  general  fear 
that  before  the  diplomatists  were  done  many  things  besides  the 
Khedive’s  Budget  would  have  been  tampered  with.  Repeated 
assurances  from  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Opposition,  particularly  as  it  was  known  that  a  political 
arrangement  with  France  would  necessarily  precede  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference.  Negotiations  about  this  preliminary  step  were 
carried  on  through  June,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  it  was 
announced  in  both  Houses  that  an  understanding  had  been  come 
to  with  M.  Ferry’s  Cabinet.  The  gist  of  this  agreement  was  that, 
in  return  for  a  promise  from  M.  Ferry  that  France  would  not 
occupy  Egypt  when  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  we  had 
bound  ourselves  to  evacuate  the  country  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1888,  unless  the  European  Powers  told  us  to  stay.  As  usually 


happens  when  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  an  arrangement,  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
Subordinate  features  of  the  scheme  were  a  promise  by  England 
to  allow  a  French  agent  to  criticize  the  Egyptian  Budget,  and  an 
undertaking  to  discuss  a  plan  for  turning  Egypt  into  an  African 
Belgium  by  some  process  of  magic  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Par¬ 
liament  never  expressed  its  opinion  of  this  arrangement.  The 
Premier  did  indeed  promise  to  grant  a  night  for  the  discussion  of 
a  Resolution  moved  by  Mi-.  Bruce,  but  his  ohedient  majority  sur¬ 
prised  the  world  by  becoming  rebellious.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  to  postpone  the  orders  of  the  day  on  Monday,  the  30th  of 
June,  the  House,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Goschen’s,  rejected  his  request 
on  the  ground  that  the  discussion  would  be  inopportune  and 
dangerous.  The  Lords  then  declined  to  hold  a  debate  condemned 
by  the  Lower  House,  and  everybody  waited  till  the  Conference 
had  come  to  an  end  to  consider  the  whole  question.  The  promises 
made  that  Parliament  should  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  plan  arranged  by  the  Conference  proved  to  bo  super¬ 
fluous.  No  agreement  was  come  to,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
European  Powers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  on  the  Egyptian  debt  because  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
policy  had  kept  the  country  in  hot  water  for  two  years.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send  Lord 
Northbrook  to  Egypt  renewed  the  discussion  of  Egyptian  affairs 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  last  week  of  the  Session,  though 
do  division  was  challenged.  On  Monday,  the  nth  inst.,  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  his  last  statement  on  the  subject,  a  statement 
showing  that  the  speaker  felt  unusual  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
his  matter. 

The  history  of  the  Government  Bills,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Franchise  Bill,  is  short.  They  have  been  introduced,  some 
of  them  read  a  second  time,  and  then  they  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  when  the  Lords  refused  to  consider  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  apart  from  redistribution.  Sir  William  Harcourt  intro¬ 
duced  his  London  Municipal  Bill  as  early  as  the  8th  of  April. 
By  this  measure — which  seems  destined  to  turn  up  yearly  to  supply 
the  Homo  Secretary  with  a  big  Bill  to  introduce,  and  then  to  bo 
thrown  aside  because  nobody  else  in  the  House  cares  anything  for 
it — a  Municipality  was  to  have  been  established  for  all  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  We 
were  to  have  had  a  Common  Council  of  240  members,  elected  on 
the  same  system  as  the  School  Boards  ;  and  this  governing  body 
was  to  have  elected  its  own  mayor  and  deputy-mayor.  The  his¬ 
toric  Aldermen  were  to  have  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
City.  At  some  future  day,  when  some  other  Home  Secretary  has 
nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than  tinker  the  government  of 
London,  the  question  may  be  threshed  out  in  the  House.  On  this 
occasion  what  discussion  there  was  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
press.  The  Bill  was  first  laid  aside  while  the  Franchise  Bill  was 
being  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  general  clearance  in  July.  Much  the  same  fate 
overtook  the  financial  Bills  of  the  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Childers  presented  his  Budget  on  the  24th  of  April.  It  was 
not  remarkable  in  itself,  though  so  far  satisfactory  that  it 
showed  a  fair  increase  in  the  yield  of  revenue.  Taxes  were  re¬ 
duced  for  the  coming  financial  year  by  the  magnificent  sum  of 
22,000/.,  to  be  taken  off  the  duty  on  carriages  let  for  hire.  Two 
financial  measures  were  then  promised  by  the  Chancellor.  By 
the  first  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  waste  in  the  gold  currency  by 
issuing  a  new  ten-shilling  token  slightly  debased  at  the  rate  of 
250,000 /.  worth  every  year  for  twenty  years.  He  calculated  that 
a  profit  would  be  made  on  the  issue  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense.  A  second  and  more  important  Bill  was  introduced  and 
was  successfully  carried  through.  This  was  the  National  Debt 
Conversion  Bill,  by  which  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  were 
to  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  issue  bearing  interest  at  2^  per 
cent.,  and  by  a  limited  redeemable  issue  at  2J  per  cent.  The 
Coinage  Bill  appeared  in  the  list  of  measures  given  up  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  10th  of  July.  Another  measure  thrown  over  at 
the  same  time  was  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  just  before  the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  Bills  either  only  drafted  or  actually 
presented  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  with  the  object 
of  completing  the  work,  as  it  is  called  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
or  covering  the  failure,  as  it  is  termed  elsewhere,  of  that  famous 
measure.  It  was  to  have  appointed  a  Commissioner  empowered 
to  advance  money  to  Irish  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  on  terms  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  become 
owners  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  'when  they  found  a  fourth  of  the 
price,  or  in  thirty-three  if  the  whole  sum  was  advanced  by  the 
Land  Commission  and  secured  on  mortgage.  The  Bill  had  the 
usual  defect,  that  it  required  a  guarantee  from  local  authorities 
who  are  in  process  of  degradation  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
Ministry. 

The  most  noisy  of  the  Government  failures  had  such  a  curious 
end  that  it  must  be  mentioned  by  itself.  It  was  so  effectually 
killed  by  the  violence  and  ill  manners  of  the  Minister  who  drafted 
it,  that  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  announce  that  the  Ministry 
had  no  intention  of  trying  to  carry  it  after  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  was  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Shipping  Bill.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  prepared  the  way  for  his  measure  by  the  issue  of 
pamphlets  drawn  up  in  his  department,  by  alternately  scolding  and 
wheedling  the  shipowners,  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  fairness 
of  mind  calculated  to  create  considerable  irritation.  He  introduced 
the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  was  for  the  most  part  a 
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defence  of  Lis  own  methods  of  conducting'  his  campaign  against 
the  shipowners.  The  apology  proved  utterly  insufficient,  and  it  may 
he  said  that  the  Bill  was  lost  through  the  indignant  opposition  of 
the  shipowners  out  of  the  House,  and  the  antipathy  felt  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  which  had  been  mainly  his  own  work.  As  it  stood 
at  first  the  Bill  was  mischievous  because  it  would  have  imposed  a 
certain  loss  on  the  upright  class  of  owners  to  punish  the  less 
honest,  and  because  it  would  have  hampered  all  trade.  Still  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  that  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  calculate  on  a  shipwreck  as  a  source  of  profit,  was 
approved  by  everybody,  and  as  it  was  equally  acknowledged  that 
sailors  are  entitled  to  some  of  the  protection  given  to  other  work¬ 
men  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  measure  should  not  have  been  carried  in  an  amended  form  by 
a  Ministry  supported  by  a  very  strong  majority.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
amended  his  Bill  in  the  right  sense  himself,  but  without  in  the 
least  conciliating  his  opponents.  The  shipowners  made  a  personal 
question  of  the  matter,  and  nobody — not  even  the  sailors — exerted 
themselves  to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  even  make  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  Bill  to  a  Grand  Committee,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  merchant  shipping  at  large — that  is  to  say,  into  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  perfectly  well  understood  already.  The 
inquiry  will  last  for  years,  and  during  that  time  all  useful  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  made  impossible.  The  result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Bill,  therefore,  has  been  not  only  failure,  but  obstruction.  The 
Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  turned  up  again  to  delude  Scotch¬ 
men  with  the  prospect  of  a  Board  and  Secretaries  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  after  a  prosperous  course  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  also  died  in  the  epidemic  of  J  uly. 

The  story  of  the  Bill  for  keeping  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  out 
of  English  pastures  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  general  futility 
of  the  Session.  It  was  not  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  ;  but,  as  a  majority  of  the  House  showed  itself  disposed  to 
insist  on  compliance  with  the  vote  of  last  year  calling  for  more 
stringent  measures  of  protection,  a  Bill  was  early  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Carlingford.  According  to  the  first 
draft,  the  Council  was  to  be  empowered  to  forbid  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  any  country  which  could  be  proved  to  be  afflicted 
by  foot  and  mouth  disease.  To  the  representatives  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  it  appeared  that  this  left  far  too  wide  a  discretion 
to  a  body  which  had  refused  to  act  except  under  severe  pressure. 
Accordingly,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  amended  the  Bill  so  as  to  make 
it  incumbent  on  the  Council  to  make  sure  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  did  not  exist  in  any  country  before  admitting  its  cattle. 
The  Bill  left  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  form.  The  Ministry  tried 
to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  restore  the  original  word¬ 
ing,  but  a  majority  of  the  members  voted  for  the  Bill  as  amended, 
and  it  received  the  Royal  assent  substantially  in  that  shape  on 
May  19. 

The  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  which  was  destined  to 
lead  to  nothing  this  Session  except  carefully  organized  demon¬ 
strations  in  London  and  elsewffiere,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  February  29.  It  was  described  by  him  as  an  en¬ 
franchising,  but  not  disenfranchising,  measure.  Everybody  who 
has  a  vote  was  to  keep  it,  and  various  classes  of  persons  were  to 
gain  one.  A  new  “  service  franchise  ”  was  to  be  created  to  enable 
servants  who  occupy  a  house  rent  free  to  vote.  The  borough 
franchises  were  to  be  extended  to  the  county  constituencies. 
Householders,  lodgers,  servants  were  to  have  a  vote  as  in  boroughs. 
The  10 1.  annual  value  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  land  with¬ 
out  buildings.  Even  faggot  votes  were  to  endure  provided  they 
had  not  been  expressly  created  for  political  purposes.  It  was  not 
on  any  of  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  that  the  fight  was  fought, 
but  on  two  general  issues.  The  Ministry  proposed  to  make  it 
universal  in  its  application  to  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  include  Ireland,  and  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  bring 
in  a  Redistribution  Bill  until  some  future  day.  They  were  ready 
to  give  a  vague  assurance  that  redistribution  should  be  provided 
for  before  Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  but  they  made  the  passing  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  a  necessary  preliminary.  As  far  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  concerned  they  carried  their  point.  Lord  John  Man¬ 
ners  brought  forwardan  amendmenton  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  could  not  entertain  a  measure  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  until  it  had  the  whole  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  of  reform  before  it.  Strictly  speaking,  this  has  been 
the  issue  throughout.  Even  the  inclusion  of  Ireland  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  subordinate  question.  The  Opposition  felt  the  danger 
of  allowing  the  Bill  to  become  law,  and  so  leave  Parliament  at  the 
mercy  of  any  accident  which  might  hurry  on  a  dissolution  just 
when  it  would  throw  political  power  into  the  hands  of  a  House 
elected  by  makeshift  constituencies — the  creation  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  day,  and  by  their  nature  particularly  liable  to  manipulation. 
The  confusion  certain  to  be  caused  would  have  been  serious 
in  Great  Britain  ;  in  Ireland  it  would  have  been  something 
indescribable.  Every  election  would  have  been  in  the  control  of  a 
party  which  is  notoriously  hostile  to  the  Union.  It  was  also  felt 
that  some  diminution  was  required  of  the  present  excessive  pro¬ 
portion  of  representatives  allowed  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  and  his  Cabinet  would  neither  yield  nor  give  any  serious 
guarantee  on  any  of  these  points.  They  insisted  on  including 
Ireland  in  the  Bill,  and  they  would  say  nothing  to  show  that  they 
contemplated  reducing  the  number  of  its  members.  On  the  contrary, 
they  revived  the  theory  that  the  further  a  district  lies  from  the 
centre  of  political  activity,  the  greater  should  be  its  proportion  of 


representatives.  This  principle  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
present  Government,  for  the  districts  furthest  from  London  are 
notoriously  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Liberal  party.  On  the 
subject  of  redistribution  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
say  more  than  that  he  proposed  to  carry  a  measure  providing  for 
it  before  this  Parliament  comes  to  its  end.  It  was  too  obvious 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  House  would  pass  any  Bill 
satisfactory  to  him  except  under  pressure  of  the  fear  of  facing  the 
constituencies  created  by  the  Franchise  Bill  alone.  He  had  the 
steady  support  of  his  majority  and  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  only  half  converted  from  his 
old  fear  of  extension  of  the  suffrage,  declined  to  support  the  Bill, 
but  he  was  not  followed.  Lord  John  Manners's  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  340  votes  to  210 
on  the  7th  of  April.  The  Bill  got  into  Committee  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  it  was  promptly  proved  that  the  majority  were  prepared 
to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  extending  it  to  Ireland.  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  amendment  that  the  words  United  Kingdoms  should 
be  replaced  by  Great  Britain  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  195. 
Having  made  its  miud  up  that  Ireland  should  be  blessed,  the 
House  was  equally  determined  not  to  delay  the  general  blessing 
by  any  merely  prudential  measures  of  precaution  as  to  redis¬ 
tribution.  The  rejection  of  Col.  Stanley’s  amendment,  by  which  the 
operation  of  the  Franchise  Bill  was  to  be  kept  in  suspense  until  a 
redistribution  measure  was  passed,  settled  the  question  that  the 
House  was  to  trust  itself  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  and  the 
erratic  conscience  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  number  of  minor  amend¬ 
ments  were  summarily  dismissed.  Dr.  Cameron  was  disappointed 
in  an  attempt  to  abolish  three-cornered  constituencies.  Sir  W. 
Barttelot  tried  in  vain  to  make  personal  payment  of  rates  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  possession  of  a  vote.  Sir  E.  Watkin  was  not 
allowed  to  define  a  household  as  two  rooms,  and  Mr.  McLagan’s 
anxiety  that  no  man  should  vote  in  two  places  was  not  satisfied. 
On  the  10th  and  12th  of  June  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Woodall’s 
amendment  re-opened  the  large  question  of  female  suffrage.  Like 
all  the  less  imprudent  members  of  his  venturesome  party,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  a  vote  only  to  married  women  who  pay  rates.  He 
received  some  support  from  Conservative  members  who  overlook 
the  danger  of  a  social  revolution  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  repre¬ 
sentation  for  property,  but  his  little  attempt  to  disorganize  society 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  136.  The  Liberals  may  have  thought 
well  of  any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but  they  thought  better  of 
the  Bill.  On  the  report  of  the  Committee  the  Ministry  wavered 
in  their  consistent  course  for  a  moment.  They  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  deprive  men  convicted  of  criminal  actions  of  a  right  to  vote, 
and  then  suddenly  found  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  neni.  con.  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought,  though  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  Mr.  Pell 
and  Mr.  Read  did  dissent  in  a  quiet  way.  The  mass  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  form  of  op¬ 
posing  the  last  stage  of  the  Bill's  progress  through  the  Commons. 

The  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  came  on  by  the  7th 
of  J  uly,  and  next  day  the  Upper  House  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  for  the  present  by  a  majority  of  59.  It  supported  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Cairns,  who  took  the  line  hitherto 
uniformly  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party.  Like 
Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  former  times, 
he  declined  to  deal  with  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  apart  from 
redistribution.  Lord  Derby  failed  to  confute  his  own  previous 
arguments,  and  his  Liberal  colleagues  among  the  peers  did  not 
succeed  in  persuading  their  Flouse  that  they  had  supplied  the 
want.  At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  Conservative  speakers  op¬ 
posed  the  extension  itself.  Although  the  carrying  of  Lord 
Cairns’s  amendment  could  not  be  fairly  described  as  a  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  a  most  undoubted  check  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  was  resented  accordingly.  The  Premier  at 
once  called  a  meeting  of  his  party  to  announce  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  summoning  an  Autumn  Session  to  repass  the  Bill, 
leaving  the  interval  to  the  Peers  as  a  locus  pcenitentia. 
He  received  the  support  of  a  party  which  wavers  not  except  when 
rebellion  is  particularly  convenient  to  its  leader,  and  only  Mr. 
Goschen  spoke  words  of  moderation,  hoping  that  the  Lords  would  not 
be  too  savagely  treated  for  doing  what  he  had  done  himself,  and 
that  without  ceasing  to  be  a  good  moderate  Liberal.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  House  that  under  these  “  remark¬ 
able  circumstances  ”  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  except 
clear  for  action  by  throwing  overboard  all  the  Ministerial  deck 
hamper.  Every  Bill  of  any  importance  was  given  over,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  to  close  the  Session  hurriedly.  On  the  17th 
Lord  Wemyss  moved  that  the  Lords  should  proceed  with  the  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  if  the  Commons  would  join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  begging  for  an  Autumn  Session  to  deal  with  redistribution. 
As  this  was  nothing  better  than  the  vague  promise  already  made 
to  Lord  Cairns  through  Lord  Granville,  and  rejected  as  insufficient, 
the  House  refused  the  specious-looking  compromise.  The  publicity 
given  to  Lord  Granville's  offer  was  one  of  several  rather  unworthy 
manoeuvres  which  have  followed  the  vote  given  by  the  Lords.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  accused  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
accused  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Selater  Booth  of  saying 
or  doing  things  which  they  had  neither  said  nor  done,  and  both 
have  had  to  eat  their  leek,  though  they  took  care  to  make  reserv¬ 
ations  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  the  right  on  the  general 
question.  The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Bill  came  to  an  end 
with  the  defeat  of  Lord  AVemyss 's  amendment.  Since  then  it 
has  had  an  existence  in  the  streets  and  public  meetings,  which  has 
all  the  sigus  of  being  much  more  noisy  than  vigorous. 
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Some  of  the  familiar  ar.d  tiresome  pet  subjects  of  particular 
members  have  reappeared  in  the  course  of  the  Session.  Sunday 
Closing  Bills  have  been  less  numerous  than  usual,  though  Mr. 
Warton  has  not  been  left  without  a  few  to  block  or  talk  out. 
One  measure  of  the  kind,  Mr.  McLagan’s  Scotch  Liquor  Bill,  was 
summarily  dismissed  on  the  7th  of  May.  On  the  previous  day 
Mr.  Broadhurst  asked  the  House  to  agree  with  him  that  some 
measure  of  relief  should  be  passed  “  in  view  of  the  painful  and 
unnecessary  hardships  ”  imposed  on  many  by  the  present  state  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  The 
House  supported  Mr.  Broadhurst  by  a  majority  of  in.  The 
rather  unexpected  success  of  this  “  abstract  motion  ”  encouraged 
Lord  Houghton  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  in  the  House 
of  Lords  again.  Theu  it  was  first  accepted,  and  afterwards 
thrown  out  on  reflection.  This  time  it  had  an  obscure  ex¬ 
istence,  and  then  vanished  witli  all  the  others.  As  early  as 
the  2 1st  of  March  Mr.  Willis  obtained  a  day  for  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  no  good  either  to  themselves  or  to  anybody  else.  Mr.  Willis 
showed,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Dissenters  and  the  friends  of 
Dissenters,  that  he  loved  the  Church  so  dearly  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  its  virtue  was  in  any  danger,  and  so  he  thought 
he  would  do  it  a  service  by  helping  forward  its  reduction  to  a 
wholesome  state  of  pious  obscurity.  For  the  rest  he  proved  to 
demonstration  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  Church  needing 
correction  with  stripes  in  the  opinion  of  Dissenters.  The  motion 
was  defeated.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  House  of  Commons  en¬ 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  burying  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme.  The 
indomitable  Sir  E.  Watkin  came  forward  and  gravely  asked  Par¬ 
liament  to  approve  of  his  nice  little  plan  for  supplying  contracts 
to  engineers  and  dividends  to  a  Railway  Company  at  the  expense 
of  so  small  a  thing  as  danger  to  the  country.  A  majority  of  222 
against  84  dismissed  him  back  to  his  distinguished  place  among 
fad-mongers.  The  Lords  have  been  occupied  a  good  deal  with 
a  Bill  of  the  fad-monger  or  grandmotherly  kind  of  their  own. 
This  was  the  now  veteran  “  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,”  by 
which  immorality  is  to  be  rooted  out  of  this  country  by  the  help 
of  the  police.  Up  to  the  present  the  Bill  has  served  to  amuse  the 
Lords,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  hurt  anybody.  The  Upper 
House  again  made  short  work  of  a  Bill  to  stop  pigeon-shooting. 
The  most  recent  legislative  achievement  of  any  note  in  the 
Commons  has  been  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol  Bill,  which,  though 
it  in  no  way  added  to  the  revenues  or  Parliamentary  representation 
of  the  Church,  was  strenuously  and  characteristically  interfered 
with  by  a  few  Nonconformist  members.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
was  firm,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

The  affairs  of  Egypt  have  been  of  such  pressing  interest  during 
the  Session  that  colonial  matters  have  been  somewhat  forced  into 
the  background.  This  was  not  by  any  means  due  to  the  fact  that 
-questions  of  importance  are  not  pressing  for  arrangement.  The 
French  Government  persists  in  its  scheme  of  turning  New  Cale¬ 
donia  into  a  penal  settlement,  and  the  Australian  colonies  are  as 
disturbed  and  as  angry  as  ever  at  the  prospect.  When,  however, 
the  attention  of  the  Ministry  has  been  called  to  the  danger, 
whether  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  learn  anything  definite  as  to 
what  is  being  done.  M.  Ferry  does  not  apparently  attach 
.any  importance  to  the  fears  of  Australia  or  the  mother-country, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  him.  The  Recidivists  Bill  of  the  French  Ministry 
has  helped  forward  a  confederation  for  mutual  assistance  between 
the  Australian  colonies,  which  is  an  excellent  thing  in  itself, 
and  has  also  given  an  impetus  to  the  far  greater  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  closer  union  between  England  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies.  This  has  not  yet  received  attention  from  Parliament ; 
but  it  will  unquestionably  be  among  the  important  questions  of 
the  future.  Zululand  has  continued  to  ferment  in  wild  disorder 
throughout  the  Session,  but  home  questions  and  Egyptian  diffi¬ 
culties  have  overwhelmed  it  as  a  matter  of  Parliamentary  interest. 
After  escaping  in  the  most  inconvenient  manner  from  his  native 
enemies  at  the  end  of  last  year,  Cetewayo  died  on  our  hands.  Ho 
has  left  behind  him  a  welter  of  confusion,  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  inconclusive  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  Session  ; 
but  for  the  present  the  Ministry  is  free  to  carry  out  its  favourite 
policy  of  standing  by  while  one  difficulty  grows  out  of  another, 
and  subordinating  every  colonial  interest  to  the  convenience  of 
Downing  Street. 


OTTER-HUNTING  ON  DARTMOOR. 

rTlIIE  otter  is  said  to  be  the  wildest  animal  hunted  in  this 
JL  country.  Most  of  the  feree  naturce  are  more  or  less  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth.  To  their  sorrow  they 
are  apt  to  meet  him  at  every  turn,  for  he  with  bis  domestic 
animals  monopolizes  the  land  and  drives  t*em  from  their  ancient 
inheritance.  If  Mr.  Henry  George's  doctrines  were  extended  to 
animals  in  general,  and  not  in  so  narrow  a  spirit  limited  to  man, 
they  would  be  most  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  habits  of  the  otter  afford  him  but  very  few  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  human  form  divine,  and  when  he  does  see  it,  which 
■must  be  in  most  cases  at  an  otter-hunt,  clothed  in  the  costume 


affected  by  otter-hunters,  it  cannot  seem  to  him  at  first  sight  “  a 
thing  of  beauty,”  and  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  “  a  joy  for 
ever.”  There  are  many  more  otters  in  the  world  than  mankind  in 
general  are  at  all  aware  of.  As  they  do  not  see  much  of  man,  still 
less  does  man  see  of  them.  They  frequent  the  coasts  in  large 
numbers,  especially  where  rivers  enter  the  sea,  and  where  there  are 
rocks.  lleing  fishers  by  profession,  they  make  excursions  up  the 
rivers  to  huntthe  salmon  and  trout,  not  to  mention  the  frog,  which 
is  a  very  delicate  dish.  They  like  a  warm  dry  bed  after  their  wet 
work,  which  they  make  in  the  banks  of  the  river  above  water  level, 
amongst  rocks  or  the  roots  of  large  old  trees,  the  only  entrance  often 
being  under  water.  Here  they  put  down  their  young,  funny  little 
things,  mainly  consisting  of  very  thick  skin  and  dense  fur,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year  (young  otters  have  been  found  in  every  month 
of  the  year),  and  go  out  fishing  until  the  otter-hunter  comes  to 
spoil  their  sport.  Man  is  very  wrath  at  the  idea  of  an  otter 
catching  and  eating  Ms  salmon ;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  a  spirit 
of  fair  play  prevails  among  sportsmen,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fox,  the  only  legitimate  way  of  killing  him  is  by  an  elaborate 
trial  by  jury,  as  it  were,  of  fox-hounds,  with  a  scarlet  huntsman, 
and  blowing  of  horns,  like  trial  by  jury  at  the  assizes — so  there  is 
only  one  legitimate  way  of  killing  an  otter,  all  guns,  traps,  and 
other  engines  being  held  in  scorn  and  indignantly  stigmatized  as 
unfair.  The  peculiar  fairness  of  the  legitimate  method  would  not, 
however,  be  very  striking  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  what 
chances  it  gave  the  otter  to  escape.  The  fact  is,  it  takes  a  skilful 
huntsman  and  a  good  pack  of  hounds  with  terriers  to  find  an  otter 
in  the  first  place,  and  kill  him  in  the  second.  In  the  West  of 
England  the  fox-hound  is  chiefly  used  to  hunt  the  otter,  and  that 
fine  picturesque  otter-hound  whose  portrait  Landseer  loved  to 
paint  and  painted  so  well  with  his  long  head,  small  eyes  set 
close  together,  shaggy  coat,  and  rushy  stern,  his  deep  bass  tongue 
too  freely  given,  fine  nose,  and  patient  style  of  hunting,  is  not 
much  in  vogue  there.  The  dashing  fox-hound  is  the  fashion. 
He  is  handsome,  a  fine  hunter,  and  the  field  know  him,  admire 
him,  and  like  him.  Well  might  the  otters  pray  that  the  fashion 
may  continue,  for  this  dash  of  his  saves  many  a  life. 

Otter-hunting  can  be  seen  in  very  good  style  on  Dartmoor,  on 
the  river  Dart.  The  hounds  are  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
to  the  “Saracen’s  Head,”  at  Two  Bridges,  on  the  West  Dart,  in 
the  heart  of  Dartmoor.  The  old  original  “  Saracen’s  Head”  was 
brought  by  the  Buffers  from  the  Crusades,  and  this  is  only  a  copy 
of  it — a  fastidious  artist  might  say  a  rough  copy — swinging  in  an 
iron  frame  over  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  creaking  all  night  when 
the  rains  and  the  winds  come  to  help  on  the  rivers,  a  duty  which 
they  assiduously  perform.  For  otter-hunting  a  time  should  be 
chosen  when  this  duty  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  and  the 
rivers  run  light.  The  meet  of  the  hounds  should  be  early  on  a 
fine  morning  at  Dart  Meet,  where  the  East  and  West  Dart  join, 
and  the  hounds  should  draw  up  the  West  Dart.  The  West  Dart 
is  much  the  finer  river  of  the  two  ;  and,  with  its  tributaries — the 
Cowsick,  the  Black-a-brook,  the  Cherry  Brook,  and  the  Swin- 
combe — is  the  perfection  of  a  Dartmoor  river,  flowing  bright  and 
rapid  over  a  bed  of  granite  boulders  richly  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen,  its  banks  bedecked  with  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers  of  the 
moor,  and  (ringed  with  the  bog-mjrtle  and  withy.  Water  holds 
scent  well,  as  not  only  otter-hunters,  but  stag-hunters,  know ; 
and  the  whiff  so  fragrant  to  the  nose  of  the  hound  rises  to  the 
surface  and  floats  down  stream,  calling  forth  his  musical  chant 
of  praise.  For  this  reason  otter-hunters  draw  up  stream,  and 
before  the  lair  of  the  otter  is  reached  the  welkin  rings  with 
the  music  of  the  pack.  The  otter  has  left  his  trail  on  the 
banks  and  on  the  stones  where  he  has  landed  when  fishing,  his 
spur  can  be  seen  freshly  printed  on  a  sandy  nook,  and  he  is  very 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  well-known  and  remarkably  safe  holt,  as 
they  call  it  in  the  West,  about  half  a  mile  above  Dart  Meet,  which 
he  shares  at  times  with  foxes,  though  his  access  to  it  is  under 
water,  and  theirs  of  course  above.  If  he  were  but  wise  enough  to 
stay  here,  he  might  defy  his  legitimate  enemies  to  do  their  worst. 
But  he  knows  not  man  and  his  little  ways,  and  he  has  heard  the 
unwonted  melody  of  the  hounds  as  they  have  been  crying  over 
his  footsteps  hard  by.  They  mark  him  in  his  retreat,  and  the 
whole  pack  proclaim  that  he  is  in  the  otter's  parlour,  the  strongest 
place  on  the  river.  It  is  in  a  large  rock  hanging  over  a  deep, 
dark  pool  in  a  corner  made  by  a  turn  in  the  river,  with  an  old 
battered  oak-tree  growing  somehow  from  the  midst,  and  backed 
by  a  confused  j  umble  of  granite  blocks.  The  artist  and  the  fisher¬ 
man  both  admire  this  spot,  though  for  totally  different  reasons, 
but  the  hunter  likes  it  not,  for  he  knows  too  well  that  if  he  runs 
the  fox  or  the  otter  here  his  sport  is  over.  A  fox  or  an  otter  if 
run  here  is  likely  to  stay ;  he  has  experienced  the  dangers  and 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  large ;  but  if  found  here  in  his  quiet 
and  repose  he  takes  alarm  at  the  unusual  turmoil  and  incon¬ 
tinently  bolts.  The  otter  is  known  to  have  a  way  in  underwater, 
where  no  terrier  can  go,  and  he  is  so  far  safer  than  the  fox.  The 
most  arduous  otter-hunters,  therefore,  when  the  hounds  mark, 
plunge  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water  to  frighten  him  out 
with  their  otter-poles.  He  has  long  known  the  Dart  as  a 
quiet,  peaceable,  happy  hunting-ground ;  and  he  makes  the  fatal 
mistake  of  bolting,  little  recking  what  a  harrying  awaits  him  for 
the  next  four  hours.  There  immediately  arises  a  yell  of  “  Hoo- 
gaze  !  ”  the  view  halloo,  or  taffy  ho  !  of  the  otter-hunter  ;  and  the 
din  of  the  hounds  and  terriers,  the  human  scream,  and  the  horn, 
like  Bedlam  broken  loose,  which  he  hears  behind  him,  makes  him 
hurry  up  stream  as  best  he  may.  The  master  of  the  hounds,  if  he 
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knows  Ilia  business,  will  now  call  for  silence,  and,  taking  out  bis 
watch,  w'Jl  give  the  otter  what  he  calls  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
law.  It  is  wonderful  how  fond  sportsmen  are  of  law ;  perhaps 
there  is  an  affinity  between  prosecuting  a  case  and  pursuing  a 
chase.  He  wants  the  otter  to  go  well  away  from  his  parlour,  and 
his  object  for  the  rest  of  the  day  will  be  to  keep  him  out  of  it. 
If  he  is  a  real  good  sportiDg  otter-hunter,  he  will  tell  his  field 
that  he  wants  his  hounds  to  kill  the  otter  without  assistance  from 
them  ;  for  in  the  West  of  England  the  vice  of  mobbing  the  otter 
is  too  common,  with  half  the  field  in  the  water,  hooting,  yelling, 
poking  with  otter-poles,  mixing  the  wrong  scent  (their  own)  with 
the  right,  making  the  water  muddy,  and  turning  the  river  into  a 
brawling  brook  with  a  vengeance.  The  true  otter-hunter  only 
wants  his  huntsman  and  whip,  and  perhaps  a  very  knowing  and 
trustworthy  friend,  besides  himself,  to  help  him  in  hunting  the 
otter  with  his  hounds,  and  not  with  men.  The  master  gives  the 
chase  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  clock;  and,  leaving  the 
unearthly,  or  perhaps  too  earthly,  sounds  behind  him,  the  otter 
makes  up  stream  as  fast  as  he  can  go.  It  is  surprising  how 
far  an  otter  can  get  in  the  time,  but  fear  lends  speed  to  his  feet. 
Then  begins  the  prettiest  part  of  the  sport.  The  hounds  are  laid 
on,  they  dash  into  the  river,  and  instantly  open  in  full  cry.  The 
water  teams  with  the  scent  of  the  otter ;  but  the  deep  pools,  rapid 
stickles,  and  rocky  boulders  over  which  the  river  foams  hinder 
the  pace.  There  is  ample  time  to  admire  the  spirit-stirring  and 
beautiful  scene.  The  whole  pack  swimming  a  black-looking  pool 
under  a  beetling  Tor  in  full  chorus  ;  now  and  then  an  encouraging 
note  on  the  horn  ;  the  echoes  of  the  deep  valley  ;  the  foaming  and 
roaring  Dart  flowing  down  from  above ;  the  rich  colour  from 
the  fern,  the  gorse,  the  heather,  the  moss,  and  the  wild  flowers ;  a 
few  scattered  weather-beaten  oaks  and  fir-trees,  and  the  stately 
Tors  aloft,  striking  on  the  eye  and  ear,  make  one  feel  that  otter¬ 
hunting  on  Dartmoor  is  indeed  a  sport. 

The  Dart  is  a  large  river,  for  a  Dartmoor  stream,  and  presents 
many  obstacles  to  the  hounds ;  but  they  pursue  the  chase  for 
some  distance,  and  at  length  stop  and  mark,  as  they  did  before. 
The  otter  had  got  out  of  hearing,  and  has  rested  in  a  place 
known  to  him  under  the  river-bank.  The  terriers,  and  an  otter- 
pole  dislodge  him,  and  the  sport  becomes  fast  and  furious. 
He  is  seen  in  all  directions,  sometimes  apparently  in  two  places 
at  once,  which  makes  the  novice  think  there  are  two  or  three 
otters  afoot ;  but  it  is  only  his  quickness,  and  he  dodges  about 
amongst  the  boulders  and  under  the  banks  in  a  manner  that 
baffles  all  his  foes,  hound  or  man.  “  Hoo-gaze !  ”  is  now  often 
heard  as  one  or  another  catch  sight  of  him,  and  the  field 
become  very  noisy  and  excited.  It  is  still  the  object  to  run 
him  up  stream,  whilst  he  now  finds  it  easier  to  swim  down. 
“  Look  out  below  ”  is,  therefore,  heard  in  the  fine  voice  of  the 
master.  There  is  a  trusty  person — -he  should  be  a  very  trusty 
person — some  way  down  stream  patiently  watching  a  shallow 
stickle  where  the  otter  must  be  seen  if  he  passes.  If  he  should 
get  below  this  he  must  be  turned  up  again,  if  possible.  Suddenly 
the  whole  clamour  ceases,  and  silence  prevails.  The  otter  has 
mysteriously  disappeared,  no  man  or  hound  knows  where,  after  the 
manner  of  otters,  and  he  has  to  be  fresh  found.  The  master, 
a  good  sportsman  and  knowing  in  woodcraft,  is  in  no  hurry. 
There  is  too  much  scent  in  the  water  of  various  sorts,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  pause  until  it  has  floated  away.  lie  takes 
his  hounds  down  stream,  and  some  of  the  field  having  unduly 
excited  themselves  vote  it  slow ;  but  he  is  nothing  if  he  is  not 
an  otter-hunter,  and  his  business  is  to  kill  the  otter  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  manner.  Down  stream,  therefore,  he  goes  with  his  hounds 
at  his  heels.  The  trusty  man  says  the  otter  has  not  passed ; 
but  this  makes  no  difference.  Some  way  further  down,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  he  sends  all  the  hounds  into  the  river 
again  with  a  dash,  and  one  or  two  challenge,  upon  which  the 
novice  pronounces  the  trusty  man  a  fool ;  but  they  only  speak  on 
the  surlace-scent,  which  the  current  has  washed  into  the  bank, 
as  the  master  knows  well  enough.  They  draw  up  stream 
again,  pass  the  trusty  man,  still  at  his  post,  and  reach  the 
spot  where  the  otter  vanished.  The  river  is  beautifully  clear 
again,  and  an  old  hound  marks.  A  good  hour  perhaps  has  been 
lost,  or  rather  spent,  since  the  otter  disappeared,  and  here  he  has 
been  in  one  of  his  under-water  dry  beds.  He  is  routed  out  by 
otter  poles,  and  liveliness  again  prevails,  especially  when  he  takes 
to  the  land  to  get  down  stream  by  cutting  off  a  sharp  curve  in  the 
river — a  way  he  has  learnt  in  his  Logging  expeditions — and  the 
hounds  run  him  then  like  a  fox.  He  is  only  too  glad  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  river  again,  and  he  has  reached  it  below  the 
trusty  man,  who  however  goes  down  to  the  next  shallow,  and  takes 
with  him  some  others  to  turn  the  otter  up  from  his  safe  parlour. 
They  are  hunting  him  now  in  a  long  deep  pool,  where  he  shifts 
from  bank  to  bank,  moving  under  water  whilst  the  hounds  swim 
above.  He  has  a  large  supply  of  air  in  his  lungs,  which  he  vents 
as  he  uses  it,  and  which  floats  to  the  surface  in  a  series  of  bubbles. 
Otter-hunters  call  it  his  chain,  and  it  follows  him  wherever  he 
goes,  betraying  his  track  in  the  muddiest  water.  lie  craftily  puts 
his  nose,  his  nose  only,  up  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  air  now  and 
then,  under  a  bush  or  behind  a  rock,  and  then  owners  of  sharp 
eyes  call  “Hoo-gaze !  ”  He  finds  himself  in  desperate  straits, and  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  go  for  his  parlour  at  all  hazards ;  but  the 
hounds  catch  sight  of  him  in  the  shallow  of  the  trusty  man,  and 
the  chase  comes  to  an  end. '  Otters  are  never  speared  in  the  West. 

_  Some  short  time  afterwards,  one  of  the  field,  who  has  behaved 
himself,  pleased  the  master,  and  given  the  huntsman  half-a- 


sovereign,  will  be  seen  in  a  waistcoat  made  of  his  beautiful  thick 
skin  and  soft  fur. 

Thus  may  otter-hunting  be  followed  on  the  West  Dart  on 
Dartmoor  as  a  summer  sport,  amidst  fine  wild  scenery  and  in  jovial 
company. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

IT  is  the  fashion  (and  perhaps  it  is  a  fashion  with  some  slight 
amount  of  truth  behind  it)  to  affect  extreme  relief  at  the  close 
of  the  Session.  With  that  extraordinary  faculty  for  excessive  and 
conscientious  make-believe  which  foreign  nations  are  understood 
to  designate  le  cant  Britannique  (they  are  wrong  as  usual,  for  the- 
real  thing  is  different),  it  is  assumed  that  about  the  middle  of 
August  everybody  is  bound  to  go  and  amuse  himself  very  much. 
Nothing  more  is  to  be  heard  on  politics,  and  everybody  who  writes 
in  the  newspapers  (though  his  acquaintance  with  grouse  may  be 
limited  to  the  dinner-table  or  the  poulterer’s  hooks)  is  to  write  as 
if  he  had  a  moor  of  twelve  thousand  acres,  and  would  disdain  to  be 
much  behind  Lord  Walsingham’s  famous  score  in  shooting  it.  Let 
it  then  be  confessed  frankly  that  to  all  people  the  end  of  the 
Session  is  not  welcome.  From  February  to  August,  more  or 
less,  the  amateur  of  folly  is  certain  of  his  fool — a  fool  of  a. 
plumpness  and  flavour  never,  except  und^r  rare  and  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  rn  Parliament,  or  at- 
other  times  than  between  spring  and  autumn.  Why  autumn 
Sessions  are  generally  so  dull,  and  whether  this  noxt  autumn 
Session  intends  to  do  what  it  has  every  opportunity  of  doing,, 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the  breed,  are  questions  rather 
to  meditate  over  than  to  discuss.  But  it  is  indisputable  that 
to  those  persons  who  have  something  to  do  with  politics- 
and  not  too  much  to  do,  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  political 
folly,  and  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  enjoying  it  at 
leisure,  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  is  a  melancholy  event. 
This  year,  indeed,  there  are  condolences ;  there  are  vails.  We 
are  going  to  see  how  Ministers  harmonize  the  amiable  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  with  the  businesslike  hints  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  We  shall  have  opportunities  of  observing  the 
“  order  and  moderation  ”  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  there  is  a  gentle 
touch  of  excitement  in  forecasting  the  means  by  which  the  lagging 
agitation  of  the  last  few  weeks  is  going  to  be  spurred  and  Inched 
into  vigorous  action  by  or  before  October.  But  these  country 
campaigns,  these  local  battles,  lack  the  delights  of  political 
fool-hunting  in  the  Session  itself.  Unless  a  man  is  a  bird,  he  can 
not  be  in  fifty  places  at  once  ;  and  the  average  local  meeting  in 
the  off  season  is  shockingly  reported  as  a  rule.  During  the  Session, 
the  sport  is  a  kind  of  shooting  the  home  coverts.  You  can  go 
down  personally,  at  no  great  expenditure  of  trouble,  and  see  rows 
of  aghast  Liberals  endeavouring,  with  vigorous  pantomime,  to 
convince  Mr.  Gladstone  that  even  Prime  Ministers  must  not  alter 
the  historical  order  of  conflagrations  and  bombardments  to  suit 
their  own  purposes.  And,  even  if  this  exertion  is  not  made,  there 
is  the  whole  thing  ready  at  breakfast-time  next  morning.  The 
jokes,  too,  are  so  good,  and  so  plentiful.  The  perdition  of  platform- 
meetings  is  that  they  are  all  of  one  side,  or  that,  if  they  are  not, 
there  is  a  mere  “bear-fight,”  which  comes  to  nothing.  We  shall 
have  any  number  of  meetings  during  the  next  two  months,  and  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  some  excellent  speeches  at  them,  as  well  as 
some  which  merely  raise  a  vague,  but  profound,  feeling  of  wonder 
in  the  human  breast  why  the  Mr.  Agnews  and  the  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgans  and  the  Mr.  Caines  expend  their  most  sweet  voices 
at  all.  Every  now  and  then,  too,  there  will  be  some  fun  at  a 
country  meeting.  But  rarely — very  rarely — will  it  be  the  fun  of 
even  the  dullest  sitting  of  Parliament. 

Survey,  for  instance,  the  brief  and  mutilated  week  which  Par¬ 
liament  has  had  to  live  since  the  Saturday  jRevieio  last  appeared. 
There  have  been  few  members  present,  there  has  been  much 
merely  routine  business  done,  and  yet  how  satisfying  and  agree¬ 
able  is  the  record  from  the  never-to-be-forgotten  point  of 
view  of  Madame  de  Sevignd,  “  Qu’il  est  plaisant,  le  prochain  !  ” 
How  pleasant  were  our  dissenting  prochains — Messrs.  Peddie,, 
Caine,  and  Co.,  about  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  Bill !  Not  one  penny 
did  the  Bill  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  hated  Church,  not  one 
single  wicked  Lord  did  it  add  to  the  dreadful  House  ot  Peers.  But, 
just  as  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  that  a  Boyal  Family  is  an  insult 
to  all  other  families  in  England,  so  Messrs.  Caine  and  Peddie  appa¬ 
rently  think  that  a  bishop  man  is  an  insult  to  every  other  man  in 
England.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  will  do  them  no  harm ;  indeed 
he  exists  already,  though  he  is  inconveniently  bound  up  in  one 
volume  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  But  he  will  do  their 
enemies  of  the  Church  some  good.  So  the  word  was  passed  to 
oppose  his  extrication — unsuccessfully  as  it  happens,  but  that  does 
not  matter.  Then  there  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  as  to  whose  con¬ 
formity  or  nonconformity  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything. 
Sir  Wilfrid  thinks  it  fun  to  tell  stories  about  burning  Jews ; 
but  this  is  only  a  negative  indication  of  his  religious  beliefs. 
But  Sir  Wilfrid  also  thinks  the  House  of  Commons  a  bad  body 
to  make  bishops ;  according  to  one  account,  he  thinks  “  the 
people  ought  to  make  their  own  bishops.”  This  remark  is 
suggestive,  and  perhaps  intentionally  so,  of  certain  famous 
advertisements.  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  knows  as  well  as  we 
do  that  there  exists  no  machinery  for  making  bishops  except 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  if  the  people  of  Bristol  cannot 
have  their  Act,  they  cannot  have  their  bishop.  Or,  at  least,  Sir 
Wilfrid  would  know  this  if  he  were  not  Sir  Wilfrid.  Then,  again,. 
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there  was  the  small  Egyptian  debate  which  succeeded  this  little 
ebullition  of  nonconformity.  If  men  were  not  absolutely  biases 
with  political  amusements,  this  single  and  short  debate  would  have 
of  itself  given  them  the  purest  delight.  What  with  Sir  George 
Campbell  patronizing  Mohammedanism  as  “  a  very  good  religion  ” 
— what,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  the  Kirk  Session  of  Kirkcaldy 
say  to  this  ? — and  Mr.  Labouchere  comparing  the  House  of  Lords 
to  Pashas,  and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  being  safely  delivered 
of  his  first  joke  (it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  but,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  reporters,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  more  of  it),  this  irregular  Egyptian  expedition  was 
remunerative  enough  to  the  observer.  Of  Monday  and  its  great 
speech  (all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches,  it  is  known,  are  great 
speeches),  which  showed  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  did 
not  know  the  history  of  the  last  two  years,  and  suggested  that  he 
wished  to  make  Germany  love  him  even  better  than  she  does  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  the  attempt  to  grab  Belgium  some  years  ago 
on  her  shoulders — of  Tuesday  and  the  interesting  spectacle  of  Mr, 
■Childers  pronouncing  as  a  connoisseur  and  expert  on  the  secret  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  oratorical  success,  who 
need  speak  ?  The  putative  authorship  of  the  Queen’s  Speech 
shields  it  from  any  but  very  light  and  cursory  criticism  of  the 
ironic  sort.  But  there  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  read  the 
first  senteuce  thus: — “  I  .  .  .  .  regret  that  [owing  to  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  my  Ministers]  an  important  part  of  your  labours  should 
have  failed,”  &c.,  and  to  suspect  that  the  “great  national  aim,” 
which  is,  according  to  the  last  sentence,  to  be  pursued,  may,  in  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  mean  the 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry. 

Still  for  the  next  two  months  we  must  make  love  to  the  lips 
that  are  near,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  make  what 
Radical  newspapers  call  “  the  Campaign  ”  supply  the  want  of 
Her  Majesty’s  faithful  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  campaign  promises  very  fairly  in  this  way.  For  instance, 
a  day  or  two  ago  a  good  person  wrote  to  one  of  the 
Manchester  papers  saying  that  there  was,  he  believed,  much 
to-do  about  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  Pomona 
meetings.  He  for  his  part  had  attended  both,  and  he  had  an  im¬ 
portant  communication  to  make.  The  cheering  for  Mr.  Bright  lasted 
exactly  four  minutes  and  a  half,  that  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
about  four  minutes,  and  that  for  Lord  Salisbury  not  more  than  three. 
Now,  here  no  doubt  is  a  new  and  excellent  criterion  of  the  tine 
old  stop-watch  character.  But  as  it  is  given  it  seems  a  little 
defective.  Nothing  is  said  about  Lord  Hartington’s  cheers,  and  we 
must  perforce  conclude  that  they  were  insignificant.  This  being 
the  case,  instead  of  the  Liberals  winning  by  half  a  minute,  as  the 
witness  seems  to  think,  all  the  best  rules  of  sport  require  that  we 
should  estimate  the  match  thus : — 


Minutes 

Mr.  Bright  . 4i 

Lord  Hartington  .  o 

Liberal  total  .  4i 


Minutes 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ...  4 

Lord  Salisbury  ...  ...  3 

Conservative  total  ..  7 


"Whereby  it  appears  that  the  Tories  won  by  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

Now  it  is  clear  that,  if  an  accurate  score  is  kept  of  the  duration 
of  the  cheers  at  all  meetings  between  the  rising  and  meeting 
of  Parliament,  we  shall,  according  to  the  Manchester  person’s 
criterion,  know  exactly  how  the  two  cases,  or  at  least  the  two 
parties,  stand,  and  the  party  with  the  weakest  lungs  can  “  come 
down  ”  accordingly.  This  being  so,  all  defenders  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  should  at  once  practise  their  voices,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  depends  so  much  on  practice  as  the  power  of  cheering. 
Tour  novice,  unless  exceptionally  gifted  by  nature,  gets  hoarse  in 
no  time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  intelligent  man  of  Man¬ 
chester  is  a  Phoenix,  and  the  campaign  will  no  doubt  produce 
plenty  of  similar  oddities.  The  speakers  whom  they  go  to  hear 
are  not  likely  to  be  behindhand  with  them.  Already,  for  instance, 
we  have  Mr.  Gladstone  coyly  saying  “  no  politics  ”  at  a  Hawarden 
meeting,  and  then  proceeding  to  say  that  the  whole  country  longs 
for  the  Franchise.  We  have  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenants  de¬ 
scribing  him  as  “  ruling  over  the  destinies  of  the  country,”  which 
suggests  that  the  qualities  of  landlord,  Premier,  Sovereign,  and 
Deity  have  got  a  little  mixed  in  that  tenant’s  mind.  Again, 
we  have  Mr.  Freeman  addressing  a  gathering  in  the  Wells  Market 
Place  adversely  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  summing  up  his 
advice  in  the  words  that  “  they  had  better  make  their  demands 
.as  general  as  possible,  and  not  commit  themselves  to  any  form 
-of  remedy.”  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  fortunate  in  its  enemies.  Threatened  folk  proverbially 
live  long  ;  but  folk  threatened  in  a  manner  “  as  general  as  possible  ” 
can  hardly  be  deemed  presumptuous  if  they  are  not  very  much 
terrified.  With  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  shouting  for  abolition,  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  im¬ 
ploring  that  nothing  may  be  said  about  abolition,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
suggesting  a  demand  for  a  remedy  as  general  as  possible,  the  Wicked 
Peers  mav,  perhaps,  pluck  up  a  little  heart.  In  this  kind  of  thing 
there  is  generally  some  amusement  for  onlookers,  though  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  amusement  as  abundant  and  nicely  relished  as 
that  presented  by  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  fervent  Gladstonians, 
who  never  open  their  mouths  on  any  important  point  without 
differing  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  never  go  into  a  lobby  without 
his  orders,  except,  of  course,  when  they  absolutely  decline  to  dis¬ 
cuss  subjects  which  he  is  longing  to  speak  on,  but  on  which  it  may 
be  possibly  awkward  that  he  should  speak. 


“COOrERIXG”  OR  PIRACY? 

\  \  THMX  we  are  told  solemnly  that  British  fishing-smacks  have 
V  V  taken  to  piracy  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  German  war- 
cruisers  are  vainly  chasing  these  terrible  corsairs  from  the  face  of 
the  deep,  we  are  apt  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte’s  hero, 
if  civilization  is  indeed  a  failure,  or  if  “  there  be  visions  about.” 
When,  however,  it  is  explained  that  the  victims  of  the  alleged 
piratical  attacks  are  German  “  provision  cutters  ”  we  breathe  more 
freely.  We  can  descry  5  n  that  case,  however  dimly,  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  business  which  does  not  exactly  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  British  fisherman  is  relapsing  into  barbarism  or  taking 
to  the  ways  of  the  defunct  buccaneers.  A  “  provision  cutter,”  we 
may  observe,  is  usually  the  euphemistic  name  given  by  its  owners 
to  a  “  cooper,”  and  the  “  cooper  ”  is  one  of  those  pests  of  the  North 
Sea  over  whose  mishaps  nobody  need  make  much  fuss,  even  if  it 
turn  out  that  now  and  then  its  crew  have  been  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  the  fishermen  whom  its  skipper  tries  to  cheat  and  rob. 
When  we  keep  in  view  this  possible  explanation  of  the  recently 
reported  outrage  on  the  German  smack  JDiedrich,  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  that,  though  the  German  papers  are  full  of 
frothy  denunciations  of  the  English  fishermen,  the  German 
Government  are  taking  the  matter  much  more  stolidly.  They 
are  in  no  hurry,  according  to  one  of  their  official  organs, 
to  make  a  formal  charge  of  piracy  against  British  sailors — a 
charge  which  may  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  bumboat  squabble ; 
and  they  shrink  from  taking  up  in  hot  haste  a  quarrel  which  may 
end  in  making  thegreatest  of  military  Powersin  Europe  figure  as  the 
champion  of  “  coopering.”  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  always  acted 
wisely, but  he  has  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  humour  to  follow  the  lead 
of  certain  noisy  German  alarmists,  and  pose  before  the  world 
the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Teutonic  bumboat  trade. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  desire  to  prejudge  the  case  as  between 
our  fishermen  and  the  German  authorities.  We  do  not  dogmati¬ 
cally  assert  that  our  men  are  wholly  guiltless ;  but,  even  if 
the  English  smacksmen  are  shown  to  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  crew  of  the  mysterious  German  “  provision  cutter  ” 
which  has  been  looted,  the  “  outrage,”  we  say,  may  have  very 
likely  originated  in  a  quarrel  over  some  illegitimate  barter,  re¬ 
garding  which  barter,  however,  just  because  it  was  illegitimate, 
the  English  sailors  are  not  desirous  of  being  too  communica¬ 
tive.  The  British  fisherman  with  all  his  virtues  has  his  faults 
like  other  people.  But  none  of  these  faults  are  of  the  kind 
which  would  naturally  or  necessarily  lead  him  to  take  up  the 
cowardly  trade  of  the  pirate.  There  are,  however,  we  admit, 
some  regulations  with  regard  to  salvage  which  he  does  not  regard 
it  as  an  offence  against  the  moral  law  to  break.  We  cannot  deny 
that  there  are  temptations  offered  him  to  barter  away  small 
quantities  of  his  employer’s  fish — quantities  so  small  that  they 
“  will  never  be  missed  ” — for  bad  liquor  on  thehigh  seas,  temptations 
that  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  his  powers  of  virtuous  resistance. 

]  If  he  has  been  involved  in  a  fracas  with  the  people  who  have  been 
]  negotiating  shady  transactions  of  this  kind  with  him,  he  ha3 
|  of  course  every  inducement  to  surround  the  affair  with  mystery, 

|  and  in  the  present  instance  that  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case 
against  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  other  people  have 
got  the  worst  of  a  quarrel  which  sprang  from  their  trying  to 
cheat  the  British  fisherman  in  the  course  of  a  little  unlawful 
trafficking,  they  have  on  their  part  every  inducement  to  represent 
themselves  as  having  been  “  outraged  ”  by  a  cruel  Grimsby  corsair 
or  a  horrible  sea-harrier  from  Harwich.  Practical  men  who  are 
familiar  with  life  on  the  North  Sea  understand  such  allegations 
quite  well;  and,  when  such  a  story  is  brought  to  them,  they  ask 
the  question  which  we  trust  the  German  Government  will  examine 
carefully — Is  it  piracy  or  only  “coopering.” 

If  it  be  “  coopering,”  then  we  trust  the  case  of  the  Dieclrich 
will  force  the  Governments  of  England,  Holland,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  to  consider  how  the  abomi¬ 
nable  traffic  covered  by  that  term  can  be  suppressed.  A  “  cooper,” 
we  may  explain,  is  simply  a  floating  grog-shop  without  a  licence — 
a  sham  fishing-smack,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  selling  bad 
tobacco  and  poisonous  drink  to  fishermen  at  sea.  Mr.  De  Oaux, 
in  his  little  treatise  on  The  Herring,  says  the  “  cooper  ”  follows 
“  fishing  vessels  at  sea  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  it  is  the  primary 
cause  of  much  immorality  and  dishonesty,  and  even  of  worse 
crimes.”  The  origin  of  the  “  coopering  ”  trade  was  innocent 
enough.  It  began  by  little  smacks  laden  with  tobacco  and  stores 
sailing  from  the  Niew  Diep  and  bartering  these  with  the  fisher¬ 
men  for  small  or  waste  fish,  which,  being  unsaleable  in  the 
English  market,  were  usually  thrown  overboard.  But  the  profits 
of  the  “  coopers  ”  tempted  a  great  many  men  into  the  business ; 
and  they  soon  taught  fishermen  how  to  barter  away  other  things 
beside  waste  fish  for  tobacco  and  drink.  The  skipper  of  a 
“  cooper,”  when  he  sees  a  likely  fleet  of  English  smacks  heave  in 
sight,  creeps  up  to  them,  and  promptly  hoists  a  basket  at  his  stay.. 
Iu  a  little  while,  in  reply  to  this  signal,  men  put  oft  from  the 
fishing  fleet  and  board  the  “  cooper.”  They  are  uo  sooner  on  her 
deck  than  they  are  plied  with  poisonous  gin  or  liocussed  cordials, 
and  then  induced  to  trade  off  property  which  is  not  theirs — e.g. 
prime  fish,  ship’s  gear,  spare  warps  and  spars  and  sails,  and  nets 
and  trawls — for  liquor,  tobacco,  and  obscene  books,  pictures,  and 
playing  cards.  The  men  do  not  get  drunk,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
in  these  frightful  floating  dens  of  iniquity.  They  simply  get 
mad.  Sometimes  they  draw  knives  upon  and  hack  and  hew 
away  at  each  other  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  Sometimes 
they  jump  overboard  and  drown  themselves  in  the  crisis  of  their 
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delirium.  Sometimes  it  strikes  them  that  they  have  keen  rohl  el, 
and  then,  if  they  are  sober  enough,  they  turn  on  the  skipper  of 
the  “  cooper  ”  and  his  crew  and  half  kill  them.  When  they  try  to 
get  back  to  their  smacks  they  now|and  then  upset  their  boat  by  the 
way,  and  then,  being  helplessly  drunk,  they  are  drowned.  When 
they  quit  their  smacks  for  the  “  cooper,”  they  probably  leave  only  a 
couple  of  boys  behind.  If,  while  they  are  lying  dead  drunk  in  the 
bumboat,  the  wind  and  the  sea  happen  to  rise,  then  their  smack,  being 
in  charge  of  only  a  couple  of  raw  lad9,  may  get  wrecked,  as  was 
the  case  not  long  ago  with  the  luckless  Halo,  which  drove  ashore 
off  Bremerhaven.  If  one  wants  to  know  the  kind  of  trade  the 
“coopers”  do,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  marine  shops  kept  by 
the  Jews  at  the  Niew  Diep,  and  examine  the  collections  of  stolen 
warps,  nets,  ropes,  sails,  trawling  gear  of  all  sorts  from  English 
smacks  exposed  there  for  sale.  All  these  things  have  been  simply 
stolen  from  English  smacks  by  crews  whom  “  coopers  ”  have  freely 
plied  with  hocussed  drink,  and  positively  given  away  in  payment 
for  the  very  drink  with  which  the  “  cooper  ”  poisons  liis  customers. 
Not  very  long  since  a  “  cooper  ”  came  within  the  grip  of  the 
English  Customs  officers,  and  when  they  boarded  her  what  did  they 
find  as  the  remains  of  her  cargo  ?  Why,  I J  lb.  of  tobacco,  I  lb.  of 
tea,  5,000  cigars,  4  lbs.  of  coffee,  573  bottles  of  spirits,  53  packs 
of  obscene  cards,  and  I  pack  of  playing  cards — an  inventory 
that  tells  on  the  face  of  it  the  kind  of  abominable  trade  these 
ships  carry  on  with  the  fishing-smacks.  But  your  “  cooper  ”  does 
a  still  shadier  line  of  business.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was 
in  1874  that  the  master  of  a  smack,  of  Yarmouth,  was  tried  at 
assizes  for  casting  away  and  wrecking  his  vessel.  He  and  the 
master  of  another  smack  had  gone  on  board  a  Dutch  “  cooper,” 
whose  skipper  made  them  drunk.  In  this  condition  they  agreed 
that  they  should  get  up  a  sham  collision  between  the  two  smacks, 
that  the  crew  of  the  first  should  go  on  board  the  second,  that  the 
Dutch  “  cooper  ”  should  pretend  to  rescue  the  first,  and,  having 
taken  her  into  port,  claim  salvage  to  the  extent  of  150/.,  which 
sum  was  to  be  divided — and,  as  a  fact,  actually  was  divided — 
between  them.  Here,  again,  we  have  plain  and  simple  facts,  which 
give  us  a  perfectly  clear  indication  as  to  the  character  of  the  trade 
with  which  the  “  coopers  ”  taint  the  whole  fishing  industry,  and 
which  excuse,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  outrages  which  the  English 
sailors  sometimes  perpetrate  on  them. 

Perhaps  some  curious  person  will  ask,  Has  nothing  ever  been 
done  to  check  the  pestilent  bumboat  traffic  of  the  North  Sea  ? 
Something  has  been  done,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  such  an  excellent 
imitation  of  nothing  that  it  is  Dot  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at 
great  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  moved  by  complaints  from 
the  smack-owners,  the  Board  of  Trade  sent  Mr.  Higgin  two  years 
ago  to  report  on  “  coopering.”  His  Report  was  stronger  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  “  coopers  ”  than  any  we  have  ventured  on,  and 
it  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  International  Fishery  Convention 
being  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  1882  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  the  police  of  the  North  Sea.  The  matter  of 
“  coopering”  was  formally  brought  before  the  Convention  by  the 
Dutch  delegates,  the  Dutch  flag,  we  should  explain,  being  the  one 
which  the  “  coopers  ”  chiefly  affect.  MM.  Buys  and  Rahusen, 
though  they  attempted  to  show  that  the  evils  of  the  trade  had 
been  exaggerated,  still  admitted  that  these  floating  grog-shops 
did  exist,  that  their  sale  of  liquor  was  increasing  at  the  most 
alarming  rate,  and  that  the  “  coopers  ”  were  making  from  400 
to  600  per  cent,  profit  out  of  what  was  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  smuggling.  The  delegates  did  not  deny  that 
“  coopering  ”  was  the  source  of  all  the  serious  crime  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  they  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  evil  save  in  this  way : — (1)  To  prohibit  absolutely  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  North  Sea;  (2)  To  authorize  the 
Customs  authorities  to  take  security  from  every  suspected  vessel 
carrying  spirits,  such  security  not  to  be  reimbursed  except  upon 
the  production  of  a  certificate  showing  that  the  spirits  in  question, 
if  disposed  of,  were  regularly  cleared  at  some  foreign  port.  These 
two  enactments  -we  are  sure  would  have  killed  the  bumboat  trade  ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  proposals  of  the  Dutch  delegates  met 
with  no  valid  support.  The  English  delegate,  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
afraid  that,  if  such  stringent  measures  were  adopted,  they  would 
“injure  the  interests  of  commerce”  ;  and  so  the  sacred  right  of  the 
British  fisherman  to  let  himself  he  robbed  by  the  harpies  of  the 
sea  was  maintained  by  the  representative  of  England  in  “  the 
interests  of  commerce.”  The  Conference  could  not,  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  opposition  and  the  hostility  of  M.  Orban, 
the  Belgian  delegate — Ostend,  by  the  way,  is,  or  used  to  he, 
a  favourite  port  for  “  coopers  — come  to  any  more  practical 
conclusion  than  that  of  “  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  interested  will  endeavour,  by  means  of  an  international 
understanding,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  ”  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  bumboat  pest.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  “  Govern¬ 
ments  interested”  have  let  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse,  without 
interfering  on  either  side,  until  we  find  that  there  is  even 
some  risk  of  the  friendship  of  nations  being  embittered  by  reason 
of  the  broils  between  their  subjects  which  spring  from  “  coopering.” 
"We  can  only  say  that  the  neglect  of  which  the  Governments  in¬ 
terested  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries  have  thus  been  guilty  is  most 
reprehensible,  and  if  our  theory  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the 
Diedrich  be  correct,  the  sooner  another  International  Convention 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  “  coopering  ”  is  held  at  the 
Hague  the  better.  But  we  may  suggest  that,  without  even  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  Convention,  our  own  Government  might  do  much  to 
prevent  English  fishermen  from  being  inveigled  on  hoard  these 
“  coopers.”  We  notice  it  is  usually  in  quest  of  tobacco  that  the 


English  fishermen  first  hoard  the  bumboats.  It  is  when  they  are 
chaffering  there  about  tobacco  that  they  get  plied  with  vile  drink  by 
the  skippers  of  these  floating  grog-shops.  Nor  can  we  blame  the 
men  for  thus  buying  tobacco  at  sea,  for  it  is  sold  there  free  of  duty 
aud  costs  about  half  or  a  third  of  wliat  it  cost9  in  shops  at  home. 
However,  if  we  permitted  the  North  Sea  fishermen  to  take  their 
tobacco  away  with  them  out  of  bond  when  they  sail  from  port, 
they  would  have  no  inducement  to  make  the  “cooper’s  ”  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  first  instance,  nor  would  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
harmless  bartering  transaction  develop  into  a  traffic  producing  all 
those  odious  and  demoralizing  consequences  which  we  have  now 
described. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

MR.  CROSS’S  Indian  financial  statement  at  the  end  of  last- 
week  has  been  highly  complimented  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press.  We  cannot  honestly  join  in  the  compliment.  No  doubt 
the  statement  is  better  than  some  of  its  predecessors;  but  that  is 
not  saying  very  much.  The  truth  is  that  the  financial  condition 
of  India  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  yet,  from  the  want  of  com¬ 
petent  exposition  by  the  authorities  at  home  here  and  in  India, 
the  opinion  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  England  that  India  is 
financially  in  a  had  state.  Partly  the  mode  in  which  the  Indian 
financial  accounts  are  made  up  is  responsible  for  the  misappre¬ 
hension  that  has  arisen ;  hut  mainly,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  due  to 
the  want  of  competent  exposition.  Had  it  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s- 
fortune  to  have  gone  out  to  Calcutta  as  Finance  Minister  of  India, 
there  would  now  be  a  very  different  view  taken  in  this  country  of 
India’s  capacity  to  pay  her  way.  Even  if  we  had  at  home,  either 
in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  or  in  the  India  Council,  men  who 
were  thoroughly  masters  of  finance,  and  who  had  studied  the  con¬ 
dition  of  India  itself,  the  real  facts  would  be  understood.  The 
point  is  well  worth  dwelling  upon,  because  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  vacillation  respecting  Indian  policy.  The  Afghan  policy 
of  the  late  Government,  for  example,  was  assailed  successfully  to 
no  small  extent  because  the  public  were  persuaded  that  India  was- 
unable  to  carry  on  out  of  her  own  resources  a  great  war,  and  both 
parties  after  the  war  was  over  joined  in  voting  English  money  to 
defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the  operations.  In  fact,  as  long  as- 
misapprehension  continues  to  prevail,  there  will  he  little  use  in 
debating  the  true  policy  that  ought  to  he  followed  in  India.  It 
must  he  first  clearly  understood  that  India  is  able  to  pay  for  what¬ 
ever  policy  it  is  shown  she  ought  to  carry  out.  And  although- 
at  the  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Cross  contributed  information- 
which  will  remove  some  of  the  misconception  that  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed,  he  did  not  so  marshal  his  facts  as  to  convince  the 
public  that  Indian  finance  is  really  in  a  sound  state.  It  is- 
the  more  surprising  that  the  successive  Ministers  who  have- 
had  to  introduce  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  failed  to  present  the  facts  so  as  to  convey  to  their  hearers 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  condition  of  India,  because  the  only 
real  object  of  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  is  to  enable  English¬ 
men  to  understand  that  condition.  The  Budget  in  our  Parliament 
is  followed  by  no  legislative  action  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  re-hash 
of  statements  made  months  previously  in  Calcutta.  Mr.  Cross  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  for  example,  did  not  make  known  a  single- 
new  fact ;  all  his  statistics  were  contained  in  the  Budget  published' 
in  Calcutta  last  March.  As  usual,  the  Budget  deals  with  the 
accounts  of  three  successive  years — the  year  that  ended  last  March,, 
the  year  before  that,  and  the  year  we  are  now  in.  When  the 
Budget  was  presented  in  Calcutta  five  months  ago,  the  year  1883-4 
had  not  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  its  accounts  were  par¬ 
tially  estimated.  Even  now — more  than  four  months  after  the  end' 
of  the  year — these  accounts  are  still  in  the  shape  of  estimates. 
We  have,  then,  one  year  whose  accounts  are  really  complete* 
another  year  whose  accounts  are  partially  estimates,  and  a  third 
year  whose  accounts  are  entirely  estimates.  It  is  not  surprising, 
from  this  form  of  presenting  the  facts,  that  there  should  be  much 
confusion  in  the  public  mind,  and  not  a  little  difficulty  to  under¬ 
stand  how  India  really  stands.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  vastness  of 
the  Indian  Empire  and  the  distance  between  India  and  England, 
it  is  not  possible  to  present  the  accounts  in  a  more  regular  and 
scientific  form  ;  hut,  if  there  were  a  competent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  finances  in  Calcutta,  it  could  hardly  be  possible  that  four 
months  after  the  end  of  the  year  it  would  not  he  known  how  the 
balance  actually  stands. 

The  year  1882-3  ended  with  a  net  surplus  of  707,000 1.,  after  all. 
the  regular  expenses  had  been  paid,  and  after  a  million  and  a  half  had 
been  set  aside  as  an  insurance  against  famine.  The  year  that  ended 
last  March  is  estimated  to  have  ended  with  a  surplus  of  1,920,000/., 
of  which  a  million  was  applied  in  reduction  of  debt,  and  a  consider- . 
able  further  sum  to  defray  a  charge  not  properly  belonging  to  the 
year.  In  two  years,  therefore,  we  find  there  has  been  a  surplus 
actual  and  estimated  of  2,627,000/. ;  but  Mr.  Cross  tells  us  that 
the  last  telegram  received  from  Calcutta  leads  him  to  believe  that, 
the  result  of  the  year  that  ended  last  March  wiil  be  about  half  a 
million  better  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  If  so,  the  two 
years  yield,  a  net  surplus  of  over  3  millions  sterling,  after  setting 
aside  3  millions  as  an  insurance  against  famine,  and  paying  the 
Indian  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  War.  Our  readers 
will  agree  that  this  is  an  extremely  satisfactory  statement.  If 
they  compare  the  result  either  with  our  own  Budget  or  with  that 
of  France,  they  will  indeed  he  inclined  to  conclude  that  India  is 
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better  able  to  support  the  charges  upon  her  than  is  either  of  the 
two  wealthiest  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  two 
years  under  review  were  years  of  peace  and  of  good  harvests. 
I’hat  is  true ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  two  years  have 
borue  a  charge  of  3  millions  sterling  ns  an  insurance  against  famine, 
and,  furthermore,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  commercial 
distress  which  in  no  way  approaches  the  severity  of  famine  makes 
a  very  serious  impression  upon  European  finances.  Mr.  Gross 
proceeded  to  show  that  the  taxation  of  India  is  exceptionally  low. 
In  the  current  year  the  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  7o|  millions 
sterling,  and  of  this  amount  only  40,361,000'.  proceeded  from  tax¬ 
ation  ;  the  remainder  is  yielded  by  investments  such  as  railways 
and  irrigation,  by  services  such  as  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs, 
and  by  trade  such  as  the  sale  of  opium.  The  40,361 ,000/.  are 
yielded  by  Land-tax  and  taxation  proper;  but  the  Land-tax,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  really  rent,  not  taxation,  and  in  drawing  a 
comparison  with  European  revenue  it  ought  to  be  set  aside. 
From  taxation  proper  the  yield  amounts  to  no  more  than 
18,473,000/.,  which,  divided  amongst  the  200  millions  of  people 
in  British  India,  amounts  to  no  more  than  14  annas  and  9  pice 
per  head.  The  figures  are  very  significant  to  those  who  really 
understand  the  subject ;  but  they  do  not  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  to  confound  whom  apparently  they  are  produced  by  Mr. 
Cross.  Mr.  Cross  fails  to  give  any  information  which  would 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  average  incomes  of  the  people  of  India; 
and  therefore  his  opponents  may  reply  that  Indian  incomes  are 
so  low  that  the  average  taxation  of  14  annas  and  9  pice  per 
head  is  oppressive.  They  may  add  that  the  taxation  is  raised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  trade,  and  to  press  with  un¬ 
due  weight  upon  the  poor  while  letting  the  rich  go  almost  scot 
free.  We  do  not  say  this  as  sharing  in  the  view,  but  for  the 
sake  of  pointing  out  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cross  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  almost  every  point.  It  touches  upon  much  that  is 
interesting,  but  it  completes  nothing.  At  the  very  end  of  his 
statement,  however,  he  gives  a  few  figures  which,  if  introduced 
earlier,  would  go  farther  to  silence  his  opponents  than  anything  he 
has  said  elsewhere.  He  tells  us  that  the  total  debt  of  India 
amounts,  in  round  figures,  to  247  millions  sterling.  Against  this 
debt  the  Treasury  holds  cash  balances  amounting  to  22  millions 
sterling ;  and  the  Government  owns  various  public  works,  which 
yield  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  capital  of  160  millions  sterling. 
The  public  works,  that  is,  are  not  only  no  charge  upon  the  tax¬ 
payer,  but  they  yield  a  small  surplus.  The  real  nett  debt  of  India, 
therefore,  amounts  to  no  more  than  65  millions  sterling,  or  less 
than  a  single  year's  income.  When  we  consider  how  much  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  Government  for  guarding  against  famine 
and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  during  the  past 
generation,  this  is  indeed  a  remarkable  statement.  It  shows  how 
enormously  advantageous  the  public  works  have  proved,  and  how 
greatly  the  wealth  of  India  mu9t  have  increased  in  a  single 
generation  ;  and  it  is  encouraging,  too,  as  leading  us  to  hope  that 
the  new  policy  upon  which  the  Government  seems  about  to  enter 
will  prove  as  beneficial  as  the  policy  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Cross  led  the  House  of  Commons  to  expect  that  the 
Government  would  act  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  lately 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  construction  of  Indian  railwavs,  and 
would  increase  its  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country;  but  he  added  that  the  Government 
would  be  careful  in  doing  this  not  to  augment  taxation.  The 
Government  had  been  urged,  he  said,  to  spend  enormous  sums 
in  the  construction  of  railways,  in  some  quarters  as  much  as 
20  millions  a  year,  and  the  example  of  America  had  been  cited 
as  encouraging  it  to  yield  to  the  demand  ;  but,  as  he  justly 
observed,  railways  in  America  are  constructed  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  If,  therefore,  they  prove  unremunerative,  the  individuals 
who  subscribe  for  their  construction  suffer,  but  the  general 
community  benefits.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  railways  will 
have  to  be  built  by  the  State,  and,  if  they  do  not  pay, 
they  will  become  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  Therefore,  the 
Government  is  resolved  to  be  moderate  in  its  outlay,  and  to 
construct  only  such  lines  as  promise  to  be  reproductive.  If  the 
caution  is  not  carried  too  far  the  decision  is  a  wise  one.  It  is 
certainly  not  desirable  that  India  should  increase  its  debt  too 
rapidly,  or  that  taxation  should  be  augmented  to  any  large  extent. 
Her  political  position  is  such  as  renders  it  extremely  undesirable 
that  her  debt  should  be  increased  too  rapidly.  But  if  railways 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  sake  of  developing  the  resources  of 
India,  the  question  arises,  Where  is  the  money  to  be  borrowed? 
Since  the  depreciation  of  silver  it  has  been  held  in  this  country 
that  India  should  borrow  at  home,  and  Sir  E.  Baring  went  so  far 
as  to  decide  upon  paying  off  the  sterling  debt,  while  increasing 
the  rupee  debt,  or  the  debt  borrowed  in  India.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  protested  against  this  policy  in  these  columns, 
and  we  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  policy  was  wasteful  in 
itself  and  burdensome  to  India.  The  Government  at  last  has  been 
brought  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Cross’s  statement  that  it  is  intended  at  present  to  raise 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  this  country.  Even, 
however,  in  intimating  the  course  to  be  followed,  Mr.  Cross  seems 
to  argue  against  it.  Because,  he  says,  the  money  of  India  is  silver 
and  the  money  of  England  is  gold,  India  canuot  remit  money  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  her  debt  in  this  country  ;  she  must  export 
produce.  We  are  surprised  to  find  a  business  man,  who  is  also 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  arguing  in  such  a  way.  Surely  Mr. 
Cross  must  know  that  the  vast  sums  due  to  this  country  for  her 
investments  of  all  kinds  abroad  arc  remitted  to  us  mainly  in  produce ; 


the  proportion  that  comes  in  money  being  very  small,  and  that  is 
the  case  not  because  the  money  of  the  countries  remitting  differs  from 
ours,  but  because  it  is  the  mo9t  profitable  way  to  make  payment. 
But,  leaving  that  point,  Mr.  Cross  goes  on  to  observe  that  to  engage 
to  pay  in  gold  the  interest  upon  one  million  sterling  is  equivalent  to 
hypothecating  the  produce  of  25,000  acres  of  Indian  land.  Granting 
that  it  is  so,  the  question  remains  whether  the  hypothecation  is  wise 
or  not.  The  owner  of  an  estate  when  he  decides  upon  a  great  im¬ 
provement  may  have  to  mortgage  his  land  ;  but  he  cheerfully  con¬ 
sents  to  do  so  if  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  gains  from  the 
improvement  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  from  the 
mortgage.  So  in  the  case  of  India.  If  the  mortgaging  of  25  000 
acres  to  English  investors  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  country 
better,  more  cheaply,  and  more  speedily  than  borrowing  at  home 
would  do,  it  is  better  to  mortgage  the  land  than  to  refrain  from  doing 
so.  Atthe  same  time  we  freely  admit  that  where  acountry  can  borrow 
at  home  upon  equal  terms,  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  to  borrow  abroad. 
But  India  cannot  borrow  on  equal  terms  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
England  is  infinitely  richer  than  India,  and  Englishmen  are  look¬ 
ing  for  investments  all  over  the  earth ;  they  are  willing  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  Indian  capitalists  are,  and  conse¬ 
quently  England  can  lend  more  cheaply  than  India  can ;  secondly, 
it  is  possible  that  English  capitalists  have  more  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  Indian  Government  than  Indian  capitalists  have ; 
and,  thirdly,  India  is  so  backward  in  her  industrial  development 
that  Indian  capitalists  can  get  a  much  larger  return  by  investing 
commercially  than  by  lending  to  the  Government.  A  banker,  for 
example,  can  lend  up-country  at  1 2,  20,  and  in  some  cases  even  at 
30  per  cent,  per  annum.  Why,  therefore,  should  he  lend  to  the 
Government  at  3  or  4  per  cent.  ? 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AND  AGITATORS. 

CCORDING  to  the  Daily  News  of  Saturday  last,  we  are  “  but 
at  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  that  will  occupy  the  autumn.” 
If  the  prophecy  is  a  true  one,  at  any  rate  the  meeting  held  the 
same  day  at  Manchester  showed  that  the  Constitutional  party  is 
as  well  prepared  as  regards  numbers  as  in  every  other  respect 
to  meet  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  following.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  not  on  the  wishes  of  agitators.  Many  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  how  in  our  schooldays  breakfast  would  be  left  untouched, 
or  even  a  game  of  racquets  unfinished,  at  the  announcement  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  fight.  Nothing  was  more  exasperating 
than  to  find,  that  the  intended  combatants  were  unwilling  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  themselves  for  our  pleasure,  nothing  more  wearing 
than  the  highly  reprehensible  endeavour  to  “  get  up  a  mill  ”  by 
suggesting  various  causes  of  offence.  Now  although  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  addressing  a  tolerably  large  audience  at  Birmingham, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  engage  in  something  like  civil  war, 
and  Mr.  Bright’s  voice  at  Manchester  reminded  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  “  Sims  Reeves’s  high  note  in  ‘  Sound  an  Alarm,’  ”  it 
must  be  becoming  painfully  evident  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Schnadhorst  line  of  business  that  they  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  “  getting  up  ”  the  conflict  they  are  hoping  for.  Pugnacious  as 
Englishmen  are,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  fight  at  other 
men's  bidding,  and  speeches  like  those  of  Sir  Richard  Cross  and 
Lord  Salisbury  on  Saturday  last  will  help  to  convince  all,  save 
those  who  love  to  have  it  so,  that  not  only  is  there  no  quarrel 
between  the  Lords  and  the  people,  but  that  the  Lords,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  rights  and  their  duty,  are  simply  asking  to 
know  the  people's  will  before  they  put  it  into  the  power  of  a 
four-year-old  Parliament  to  manipulate  the  constituencies  at  its 
pleasure.  Rather  than  allow  their  hopes  of  conflict  to  perish, 
every  conceivable  cause  of  quarrel  has  been,  and  will  be  sug¬ 
gested,  both  by  irresponsible  demagogues  and  by  men  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  national  history,  have  disgraced  public  office 
by  associating  it,  and  allowing  it  to  be  associated,  with  threats 
of  violence  and  incitements  to  riot.  Among  these  suggestions 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  agricultural  labourer  hold  a  prominent 
place.  The  agitator  knows  that  if  he  can  persuade  the  lower 
classes  in  towns  that  the  country  poor  are  oppressed  by  the  Lords, 
he  will  make  some  real  progress  in  overcoming  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  he  is  struggling  against.  Any  one  who  has  frequented  the 
northern  side  of  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday,  and,  indeed,  on  one  or 
two  Saturday,  evenings  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  observing  how  indifferent  the  London  artisan  is 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Lords,  and  how  craftily  the  agricultural  labourer  is  used  to  excite 
his  feelings.  Join  a  group  engaged  in  discussion  at  the  close  of 
some  address.  “  What  we  want,”  you  will  hear,  with  the  addition 
of  the  usual  expletives,  “  is  better  "trade.  It’s  these  bothers  spoil 
trade,  and  keep  people  out  of  town.  If  times  were  quiet,  as  they 
used  to  be,  we  should  have  more  money  spent.  The  Lords  have 
no  business  to  be  making  such  a  bother.”  Without  discussing 
the  theory  of  a  connexion  between  the  bad  season  and  the 
attempt  to  get  up  a  conflict,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  convince 
the  speaker  that  the  accusation  he  has  learnt  to  bring  against 
the  Lords  is  not  more  just  than  that  contained  in  the  greeting 
of  Ahab  to  Elijah.  If,  however,  the  Lords  have  done  him 
no  injury,  he  believes  that  they  oppress  the  poor  in  the  country, 
and  he  will  give  such  a  picture  of  the  agricultural  labourers’ 
wrongs  as  he  is  able  to  depict  from  his  remembrance  of  some 
agitator’s  harangue.  The  delay  of  the  Upper  House  in  passing  the 
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Franchise  Bill  is,  he  will  say,  part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  to  prolong 
the  time  during  which  the  cruel  lord  can  continue  to  hold  the 
labourer  in  bondage  for  the  best  years  of  his  life,  condemning 
him  in  age  to  the  workhouse,  whither,  we  were  lately  informed, 
both  peers  and  clergy  not  infrequently  go  to  laugh  at  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  their  victims.  Supposed  to  be  of  all  men  most 
miserable,  the  agricultural  labourer  is  further  supposed  by  those 
instructed  by  Park  agitators  to  pant  for  the  immediate  extension 
of  the  franchise  as  his  only  hope  of  freedom.  It  is  by  instilling 
these  notions  into  the  minds  of  the  population  of  our  towns  that 
agitators  are  seeking  to  ensure  a  contlict,  and  when,  notoriously 
unscrupulous  as  they  are,  they  resort  to  such  means  as  these,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  they  find  that  their  chances  of  success  are 
desperate. 

As  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Radical  machinery-men  to 
work  up  an  indignant  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  agricultural 
labourers,  it  did  not  seem  a  bad  move  to  arrange  that  they  should 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  Hyde  Park  Demonstration.  Mark 
Tapley  first  realized  the  hard  lot  of  a  slave  as  he  sat  intently  staring 
into  the  face  of  his  negro  porter,  and  the  sight  of  real  labourers  with 
real  hop-poles  would,  it  was  confidently  expected,  stir  the  feelings 
of  the  London  loafer.  It  really  was  not  a  bad  idea,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  money  and  trouble  spent  upon  it,  almost  deserved  a  better 
fate.  But  the  number  of  the  labourers  and  the  length  of  the  hop- 
poles  must  alike  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  organizers. 
Still,  a  fair  number  of  men  walked  under  the  agricultural  banners, 
and  most  of  them  carried  thin  sticks,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
embarrass  them.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  see  that  many  of  them 
were  agricultural  labourers  for  that  day  only.  Every  village  of 
any  size  contains  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  neither  labourers 
nor  farmers,  and  many  probably  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
marching  in  grim  determination  to  wrest  the  franchise  from  their 
haughty  oppressors  already  had  a  vote.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
was  certainly  no  enthusiasm  among  them.  Many  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  share  of  the  bargain  by  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  Park,  and  were  not  bound  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
speakers  allotted  to  them.  All  this  was  just  what  was  to  be  expected. 
As  a  rule  there  is  little  Radicalism  in  our  villages  save  where  it 
has  been  fostered  by  Dissent.  Jealousy  of  the  social  position  of 
the  parson,  and  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  make  the 
little  Zion  of  the  village  the  recruiting  office  of  the  party  whose 
aim  is  to  destroy  whatever  things  are  lovely,  and  to  reduce  religion 
to  the  same  dull  level  of  vulgarity  that  it  is  striving  after  in 
politics.  But  for  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  better  class 
Dissent  has  few  attractions.  So  far  from  the  iron  of  slavery 
having  entered  into  his  soul,  he  has  a  remarkable  amount  of  self- 
respect,  and  the  hand-shakings  and  little  offices  of  a  chapel  fail 
to  allure  him.  Although  the  patience  with  which  he  bears  the 
trials  of  poverty  excites  the  contemptuous  pity  of  the  London  com¬ 
munist,  it  is  not,  as  his  self-appointed  champions  represent,  the  sign 
of  a  meanness  of  soul  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  tyranny,  for  it 
is  associated  with  a  certain  pride  in  his  own  things,  however  poor 
they  are.  And  this  pride  alone  would  be  enough  to  keep  him  from 
joining  in  the  applause  with  which  a  group  of  loafers  greeted  the 
sentiment  expressed  the  other  Sunday  evening  from  the  slope  of  the 
Hyde  Park  reservoir  that,  while  their  wives  wanted  new  clothes, 
ladies  had  no  right  to  walk  about  in  sealskin  jackets.  The  selection 
of  this  special  article  of  luxury  happened  to  be  singularly  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
was  far  more  expensively  clad  than  his  audience  seemed  to  lay 
him  open  to  a  personal  retort ;  but  the  London  artisan  has  none  of 
the  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  underlies  the  impassive  and 
often  heavy  look  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Of  course  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  industrious  agitator  that  the  labourer  has  too 
much  respect  for  himself  and  his  own  possessions  to  covet  other 
men’s  goods.  He  is,  however,  so  little  used  to  new  faces  that  he 
is  naturally  suspicious  of  them,  and  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  he 
has  good  friends  at  the  parsonage  and  the  Hall,  he  is  disinclined 
to  listen  to  a  stranger’s  abuse  of  them.  In  spite  of  his  somewhat 
stolid  look  he  is  sbrewd  enough,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantages 
he  gains  from  the  kindliness  of  bis  richer  neighbours,  he  does 
not  care  to  be  used  as  a  catspaw  by  men  who,  while  offering 
him  things  which  he  knows  to  be  out  of  his  reach,  or  for  which 
he  has  little  desire,  are,  as  he  is  well  aware,  labouring  to  destroy 
the  good  feeling  between  him  and  them.  While  he  is,  perhaps, 
too  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  our  Government  to  take  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  home  politics,  naturally  the  sole  subject  of  the 
Radical’s  harangues,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  whatever  endangers  the 
honour  of  England,  and  has  a  truer  appreciation  than  probably 
Mr.  Gladstone  imagines  of  the  failures  which  have  excited  the 
contempt  and  anger  of  every  cabinet  in  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  his  grievances. 
Where  there  is  no  great  landlord,  either  lord  or  squire,  to  spend 
money  freely  on  the  building  of  cottages,  he  is  often  badly  housed ; 
and  where,  as  in  parts  of  Somerset  for  example,  the  land  is  rich 
and  farms  are  small,  the  farmer  sometimes  grudges  him  his  garden. 
Though  wages  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  farmer,  while  he  obtains  an  abatement  of  rent  from  his 
landlord,  will  sometimes  make  bad  times  the  excuse  for  an  un¬ 
necessary  reduction.  Home  lessons,  too,  small  as  the  matter  may 
seem  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  inside  of  a  cottage,  are  the 
source  of  considerable  trouble  and  irritation.  Whether  these  and 
other  like  grievances  will  be  best  remedied  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  it  is  now  needless  to  inquire.  The  Lords  are  determined 
that  the  extension  shall  be  granted.  They  are  also  determined  to 
put  it  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power  to  mock  the  labourer  by  an 


empty  gift.  They  are  determined  that  a  purely  agricultural  con¬ 
stituency  shall  not  lose  its  character  by  being  flooded  by  the  votes 
of  a  populous  suburban  or  mining  district,  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  when  he  receives  the  franchise  shall  not  find  his  vote 
swamped  by  the  votes  of  men  whose  thoughts  and  wants  and  ways 
are  not  as  his  are. 


STOCKHOLM. 

THE  picture  which  is  brought  before  the  “  mind's  eye ’’  of 
most  people  when  they  read  the  name  of  Stockholm  is  that  of 
a  city  of  ice  and  snow,  of  sledging  and  skating,  with  a  clear  blue 
wintry  sky  and  a  temperature  of  many  degrees  below  freezing- 
point.  Nor  is  there  anything  unnatural  in  this ;  for,  lying  as  it 
does  between  lat.  590  and  6o°  N.,  Stockholm  has  a  winter  which 
lasts  through  more  than  half  the  year  and  leaves  but  five  months 
at  the  disposal  of  the  other  seasons,  of  which  summer  occupies 
fully  three.  But  though  winter  is  the  time  wThen  Stockholm  is  at 
its  gayest,  when  opera-house  and  theatre  are  in  full  activity,  when 
chatelain  and  chatelaine  rush  to  the  capital  to  avoid  the  dismal 
alternative  of  being  snowed-up  on  their  estates  in  the  thinly- 
peopled  provinces,  and  everybody  adopts  every  resource  to  keep 
body  and  heart  warm,  it  is  not  the  season  for  the  tourist,  for 
Stockholm  is  sufficiently  difficult  of  access  at  the  best  of  tim^, 
without  the  added  troubles  of  a  severe  climate,  and  winter  is  not 
the  time  which  finds  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  able  to  go 
abroad  on  pleasure  bent. 

Of  the  less-known  European  capitals  which  are  worth  visiting, 
Stockholm,  in  the  opinion  of  many  travellers,  is  queen,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  its  praises  would  be  more  widely  sung  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  journey  thither  is  so  troublesome  to 
many.  We  all  love  the  sea — in  poetry ;  in  fact,  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Calais  does  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  trip  for  everybody,  yet,  to  reach  Stockholm,  the  Baltic, 
in  addition  to  the  Dover  Strait,  must  be  crossed  by  one  or  other 
of  several  routes,  even  by  those  who  choose  the  railways  of 
the  Continent  as  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  hours  on 
the  water  to  a  minimum.  Tedious,  however,  and  troublesome 
though  it  be,  the  mixed  land  and  water  route  will  be  preferred 
by  many  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  North  Sea.  Best  of  all 
Continental  methods  of  approach  is  that  which  leads  to  Kiel, 
whence  the  journey  to  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg,  in  the 
summer,  forms  by  no  means  the  least  pleasant  episode  of  a  holiday 
in  Northern  Europe.  A  delightful  day  of  less  than,  twelve  hours 
takes  the  traveller  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenburg,  with  the 
Swedish  coast  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  after  passing  Elsinore, 
the  open  sea.  When  the  summer  sun  is  low  in  the  West,  the 
clustering  archipelago  of  small  granite  islands  in  front  proclaims 
the  proximity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gothenburg  river,  and  gives  to 
one  who  has  not  already  seen  it  a  foretaste  of  the  Norwegian 
coast  scenery.  Threading  its  way  through  the  island  mazes,  the 
vessel  enters  the  Gdta-Elf,  and  after  steaming  for  a  few  miles 
between  desolate  granite  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  red  wooden 
house  and  huge  stacks  of  timber  as  one  nears  the  city,  lands  its 
passengers  on  the  quay.  Gothenburg,  or  Gbteborg,  as  the  Swedes 
call  it,  pronouncing  the  initial  letter  like  a  “  y,”  can  be  taken  in  at 
a  glance.  Fire  has  heen  very  busy  there,  as  in  most  Scandinavian 
towns  ;  but  it  seems-to  be  fire-proof  at  last.  Broad,  solidly-built, 
handsome  streets,  with  straight  canals  and  gardens,  gratify  the 
eye,  but  are  not  what  one  visits  Sweden  to  see.  Tbe  station  is 
bustling  with  passengers  going  by  the  night  express  to  Stockholm, 
and  in  some  twelve  hours  the  capital  will  be  reached. 

How  to  describe  Stockholm !  It  has  often  shared  with 
Amsterdam  the  nickname  of  “  the  Northern  Venice,”  but  deserves 
better  than  to  be  hit  off  with  a  comparison  which,  however  flat¬ 
tering,  insinuates  something  second-best,  as  it  lies  spread  out  in 
independent  beauty,  resembling  nothing  but  its  unique  self.  It 
would  be  a  somewhat  lame,  but  not  altogether  inadequate,  com¬ 
parison  to  say  that  Stockholm,  with  its  approaches  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west,  resembles  an  hour-glass  whose  central  constriction  is 
occupied  by  the  eight  islands,  or  *•  holms,”  on  some  of  which  the 
oldest  and  most  central  portions  of  the  city  stand,  while  the  main¬ 
land  is  covered  by  the  later  growth  of  streets,  in  the  form,  more 
or  less,  of  two  semicircles.  "Westwards,  in  the  Malar  Lake,  and 
eastwards  towards  the  Baltic,  in  what  the  Swedes  call  Saltsjon, 
or  the  Salt  Sea — and  in  this,  perhaps,  lies  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  place — the  transition  is  very  rapid  and  complete  to  the  granite 
knolls  and  fir-trees  which  everywhere  abound.  There  are  no 
trailing  suburbs  stretching  their  dingy  length  along  the  water  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  sudden  contrast.  To  one  who  approaches 
it  by  water,  whether  from  the  west  or  from  the  east,  Stockholm 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  whose  horns  close  in  behind 
the  vessel  as  it  nears  the  central  island,  the  kernel  of  the  city ; 
rather  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  city  itself,  as  its  name  Staden 
shows,  and  it  was  on  this  island,  together  with  the  two 
immediately  adjacent  smaller  ones,  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Birger  Jarl  planted  his  capital.  Both  by  its  name  and  by  its  in¬ 
sular  position  Staden  reminds  the  traveller  of  La  Cit6  at  Paris ; 
and,  though  now  freely  connected  with  either  shore  by  bridges, 
both  sites  were  doubtless  chosen  for  their  comparative  strength 
and  security  in  the  old  unsettled  days.  On  Staden  stands  the 
palace,  a  huge  and  handsome  greyish-white  building,  conspicuous 
from  every  point  of  view,  built  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
grand  from  its  very  mass.  Immediately  beneath  its  windows  lie 
the  chief  quays  for  sea-going  vessels,  which  come  alongside  in  the 
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deep  water  there  after  threading  the  narrow  channel  connecting 
Stockholm  -with  the  sea.  The  large  tonnage  of  modern  steamers 
and  their  greater  draught  find  as  easy  accommodation  there  as  did 
the  vessels  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jean-Franeois 
Regnard,  the  dramatist  of  whom  Voltaire  said,  “Qui  ne  se  plait 
pas  a  Itegnard  n’est  pas  digne  d’admirer  Moliere,”  found,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  “  Du  moment  que  les  vaisseaux  sont  une  fois 
dans  le  port,  ils  sont  plus  en  surete  qu’en  aucun  endroit  du  monde; 
ils  y  demeurent  sans  ancre,  et  s’approchent  jusque  dans  les 
maisons  .  .  .  .  et  comme  cette  mer  n’est  navigable  que  six  mois 
de  l’annee,  rien  n'est  plus  superbe  que  la  quantity  des  vaisseaux 
qui  se  voient  dans  son  port,  depuis  le  mois  d'avril  jusqu’au  mois 
d'octobre.”  Here  the  lings  of  all  nations  fly — the  blue,  yellow, 
and  white  of  Sweden,  and  the  red,  blue,  and  white  of  Norway  pre¬ 
dominating.  Majesty,  from  its  study  or  its  withdrawing-rooms, 
looks  out  bn  the  knots  of  sailors  of  all  nationalities,  jesting  or 
brawling,  below ;  and,  from  his  pedestal  upon  the  quay,  Gustavus  III. 
towers  upwards,  regardless  of  the  tarry,  oil-skinned  children  of  a 
later  generation  than  his  own.  It  is  as  if  Buckingham  Palace 
were  built  along  a  frontage  towards  the  London  Docks.  On 
another  side,  however,  the  royal  residence  or  Slott  faces  the 
Norrbro,  a  wide  and  handsome  bridge  communicating  with  the 
aristocratic  northern  quarter,  Norrmalm,  by  the  Gustavus  A  dolphus 
Square,  where  the  Opera  House  and  the  Crown  Prince’s  palace 
face  each  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  palace,  there  is 
not  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  somewhat  mean  and  narrow 
streets  of  Staden,  though  its  central  position  makes  it  a  good 
point  of  vantage  from  which  to  admire  Stockholm  as  a  whole. 
Sodermalm  also,  the  southern  mainland  or  Surrey  side  of  the 
city,  may  be  dismissed  with  few  words.  Excepting  the  graceful 
Katharine  Church  and  the  magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  place  from  Mosebacke,  or  Moses’s  Mount — for  this  quarter 
is  rocky  and  steep  in  parts — it  is  no  more  interesting  super¬ 
ficially  than  Lambeth  or  Southwark ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Norrmalm  contains  all  the  charm  of  modern  and  luxurious  Stock¬ 
holm,  which  has  found  in  this  direction  room  to  spread  itself 
out  in  handsome  streets  and  squares.  Here  are  the  chief  hotels, 
the  main  railway-station,  the  National  Museum,  a  beautiful 
building  facing  the  palace  across  the  water,  and  the  home  of 
numerous  antiquities,  from  flint  weapons  downwards,  of  choice 
specimens  of  pottery,  of  moderately  good  pictures,  and  of  relics  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. ;  the  pretty  little  Berzelius 
Park,  named  after  the  mighty  chemist  whose  statue  adorns  it,  and 
the  long,  narrow  King’s  Garden,  running  down  to  the  water,  and 
terminating  near  the  quay  with  the  fine  statue  of  the  great  rival  of 
the  Tsar  Peter,  whose 

fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 

Here  also  is  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  full  of  Scandinavian 
curiosities,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  are  the  attendant  Dalecarlian  damsels,  with  the  bright- 
coloured  dresses,  glittering  bodices,  and  conical  caps  of  the  Swedish 
peasantry.  These  costumes  are  also  sometimes,  but  rarely,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  worn  by  women  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  fishmonger,  when  they  make  a  welcome  picture  on  a 
hot  afternoon  in  August — and  Stockholm  can  be  very  hot — 
carrving,  in  couples,  huge  pure  blocks  of  ice  between  them,  sus¬ 
pended  on  iron  hooks. 

Stockholm  stands  much  in  need  of  a  grand  cathedral  on  one  of 
its  central  islands.  The  site  would  be  tbe  finest  in  the  world  for 
a  great  architect’s  masterpiece,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  viewed 
by  one  approaching  the  city  by  boat,  when  it  would  appear  to  rise 
out  of  the  very  water,  or  by  one  standing  on  Mosebacke,  which  is 
not  high  enough  to  dwarf  a  noble  building,  but  would  rather 
show  it  to  greater  advantage,  as  all  such  are  shown  when  seen 
from  a  moderate  eminence.  A  Renaissance  or  a  Gothic  edifice — 
St.  Paul’s  from  London,  or  St.  Stephen’s  from  Vienna — would 
equally  suit  the  site.  Having  no  such  architectural  prize  as  either 
of  these,  the  Swede  makes  much  of  the  Riddarholms  Church,  with 
its  tall  spire  of  open  iron-work,  conspicuous  in  all  directions,  and 
standing  on  a  small  “holm”  immediately  adjacent  to  Staden. 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  somewhat  gloomy,  and  unfurnished 
with  pews  or  chairs  ;  and,  as  one  walks  about  its  floor,  the  flag¬ 
stones  show  that  beneath  lie  the  great  dead  of  the  land.  Here,  in 
the  words  of  Esaias  Tegner,  the  poet  of  the  Frithiofs  Saga, 
“Sweden’s  honour  ’neath  the  marble  sleeps”;  for  here  are  the 
tombs,  each  in  his  own  chapel,  of  her  two  greatest  kings — that 
picturesque  historical  figure,  Charles  XII.,  and  an  earlier  king, 
greater  than  him,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  latter  sleeps  in  a 
massive  sarcophagus  of  green  marble,  severely  plain  in  design  and 
severely  laconic  in  incription: — “Gustavus  Adolphus '  Magnus. 
Moriens  Triumphavit.” 

No  one  who  visits  Stockholm  fails  to  explore  its  neighbourhood 
in  one  or  more  directions,  for  there  the  setting  is  a  match  for 
the  gem.  It  is  from  the  quay  by  the  Riddarholms  Church  that 
the  high-decked  white  steamers  start  up  the  Malar  Lake  for 
Drottningholm,  a  beautiful  voyage  of  some  seven  miles  among  the 
granite  islets  of  all  sizes  which  here  abound,  some  of  them  being 
double,  composed  of  two  granitic  humps  with  a  low-lying  lawn  of 
bright  green  grass  connecting  them — a  result,  probably,  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Baltic  lands  are  gradually  but  steadily 
rising.  It  is  on  a  tract  of  level  land  thus  reclaimed  by  nature 
herself  that  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Drottningholm  stand. 
Imagination  may  picture  the  masculine-minded  daughter  of 


Gustavus  Adolphus,  Queen  Christina,  roaming  through  these 
grounds,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  savants  and  states¬ 
men,  Descartes  and  the  councillor  Oxenstjern,  in  the  year  when 
Whitehall  witnessed  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  for,  though  the 
palace  has  been  rebuilt,  the  gardens  were  laid  out  before  her 
time.  But  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  Stockholm  that  the  most 
delightful,  because  they  are  the  most  varied  and  most  animated, 
of  the  shorter  water-excursions  can  be  made.  As  delightful  a3 
any  is  the  trip  to  Gustafsberg,  almost  on  the  margin  of  the 
open  Baltic.  Let  us  start  in  the  boat  which  carries  the  morn¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  outlying  waterside  districts  along  our  route, 
and  we  shall  see,  as  we  clear  from  the  quays  about  the  palace, 
other  steamers  bringing  up  to  the  city  whole  boatloads  of  children 
for  their  daily  schooling,  with  their  cowhide  knapsacks,  like 
those  worn  by  the  German  army,  upon  their  backs ;  and  market- 
people,  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  from  the  suburbs  in  baskets 
and  in  bundles.  The  boat  at  first  goes  due  east  along  the 
main  channel  seawards,  but  after  a  while  turns  to  the  right 
through  more  intricate  and  winding  ways,  always  among  fir-trees, 
pines  and  oaks,  and  the  granite  cliffs  and  “  holms,”  now  in  deep 
water,  now  in  some  shallow  passage  which  just  allows  it  to  scrape 
across  from  expanse  to  expanse  of  land-locked  sea.  Throughout 
the  voyage  there  are  continual  stoppages  at  the  numerous  little 
jetties  which  run  out  into  the  water  from  the  end  of  some  rustic 
path  or  from  the  foot  of  some  private  park,  the  shore  often  showing 
no  signs  of  dwelling-houses  close  at  hand.  At  all  of  these  the 
morning  mail  is  delivered,  and  boxes  and  hampers  are  deposited, 
being  often  left  unguarded  on  the  solitary  landing-stage,  while  the 
steamer  puffs  off',  abandoning  them  to  the  protection  of  their 
loneliness.  The  wider  expanses  of  water  on  this  route  are 
fringed  at  intervals  by  little  bathing-houses,  whence  in  summer 
the  agile  swimmers  dart  out.  A  short  halt  at  Gustafsberg  gives 
time  for  a  visit  to  its  famous  porcelain  works,  and  one  is  not  sorry 
to  return  to  Stockholm  by  the  same  route,  as  there  is  so  much 
variety  throughout  the  journey.  The  day  can  be  well  filled  up  by 
a  stroll  through  the  beautiful  sylvan  walks  of  Djurgarden 
(Germanice,  Thiergarten),  the  favourite  pleasure-haunt  of  the 
Stockholmer,  on  an  oblong  island  on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  city, 
with  its  open-air  restaurants,  chief  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Hasselbacken,  where  one  dines  al  fresco  to  an  accompaniment  of 
excellent  music,  and  whence  it  is  only  a  few  steps  to  the  summer- 
theatre.  It  is  worth  while  to  stay  till  a  late  hour  on  Djurgarden, 
especially  on  a  moonlit  night,  that  one  may  see  Stockholm  in  its 
fairest  aspect.  The  little  steamers,  which  ply  restlessly  every¬ 
where,  looking  like  water-beetles  as  they  skim  the  surface  of  the 
pure  ever-moving  waters,  dart  from  shore  to  shore,  in  and  out 
under  bridges  and  round  corners  of  the  phantom  city,  so  that  the 
return  home  presents  attractions  greater  than  any  which  even 
Djurgarden  itself  can  show.  Pleasantest  of  all  plans  is  it  on  such 
a  night  to  land  at  Strdmparterren,  with  its  favourite  cafd  and 
garden,  under  Norrbro,  on  a  little  island  which  divides  the  water 
flowing  seawards.  Here  it  is  easy  to  linger  in  summer  till  the 
clock  of  the  Stor  Kyrka  or  Great  Church  near  by  tolls  out  the 
midnight  hour. 

Few  visitors  to  Stockholm  depart  homewards  without  a  peep 
at  Upsala — and  wisely,  for  the  place  is  worth  a  visit,  and  is  easily 
accessible  in  about  an  hour  by  express  train.  The  University, 
which  shares  with  that  at  Lund,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden, 
the  honour  of  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  country  who  in¬ 
tend  to  qualify  for  the  learned  professions,  has  been  often  de¬ 
scribed,  and  its  life  has  been  accurately  summed  up  recently  in  a 
work  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  as  that  of  a  German  University,  without 
the  duelling.  It  has  its  nations  and  its  choral  societies,  and  much 
freedom  and  gaiety  among  its  students,  who  are  seen  everywhere 
about  the  streets  and  in  the  cafes,  wearing  the  white  peaked 
cap  with  black  velvet  band  as  their  academic  badge.  The  chief 
glory  of  the  University  is  its  splendid  library,  and  of  the  library 
the  chief  among  many  treasures  is  the  world-renowned  Codex 
Argenteus,  containing  the  Gospels  translated  by  Bishop  Ulfilas, 
in  the  fourth  century,  into  the  original  Gothic  tongue.  English¬ 
men  are  naturally  interested  in  this  precious  book,  with  its  fire- 
charred  edges,  though,  happily  for  philology,  it  was  “  plucked  from 
the  burning.”  In  those  characters  of  silver  there  stands  out  before 
us  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  our  Low-German  kinsmen 
in  the  East  of  Europe — the  earliest  written  specimen  that  is  extant 
of  all  Teutonic  tongues,  including  our  own  vernacular.  It  is 
a  strange  coincidence,  though  nothing  more,  that,  alike  in  the 
present  home  of  this  book  and  in  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Danube, 
where  Ulfilas  wrote  it  for  the  Goths  then  resident  there,  there 
prevails  a  peculiarity  of  grammar  unknown  to  other  European 
languages.  The  Scandinavian  languages,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania,  on  the  other,  employ 
the  affix  article — that  is,  they  attach  the  definite  article  to  the 
end  of  its  companion  noun ;  and  just  as  “Svensken”  means  “the 
Swede,”  so  does  “  Romanul”  (the  name,  by-the-bye,  of  the  chief 
journal  of  Bucharest)  mean  “  the  Roumanian,”  the  final  “  ’1  ”  in 
the  latter  word  being  the  equivalent  of  the  “  en  ”  in  the  former. 

Upsala  Cathedral,  though  it  is  the  church  of  the  Swedish 
Primate,  disappoints,  with  its  homely  brick  and  whitewash,  the 
eyes  that  have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  our  best  English  cathedrals  ; 
but  it  contains,  beside  many  famous  relics,  the  tombs  of  two  of 
the  greatest  of  Swedes  in  different  fields  of  activity — Gustavus 
Vasa  and  Carl  von  Linne.  The  latter  is  the  dominating  spirit  of 
Upsala,  and  memories  of  him  are  aroused  wherever  one  goes  in  the 
precincts  of  the  University,  especially  in  the  Botanical  Garden 
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•where  he  lived  and  worked,  which  place  Hope  pointed  out  to 
Genius  in  the  well-known  words  of  Campbell’s  poem: — ■ 

The  Swedish  sage  admires,  in  yonder  bowers. 

His  -winged  insects  and  his  rosy  flowers  ; 

Calls  from  their  woodland  haunts  the  savage  train. 

With  sounding  born,  and  counts  them  on  the  plain. 

But  other  and  more  fascinating  associations  are  connected  with 
Upsala,  for  those,  especially,  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Norse 
mythology.  Old  Upsala,  which  is  quite  near  to  the  modern  town, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Scandinavia.  Like 
the  Britons  who  held  out  in  Anglesey,  maintaining  Druidism  to 
the  last,  the  champions  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freyr,  rallied  at  Upsala 
for  their  last  stand  against  the  common  foe  of  both  religions, 
Christianity.  The  three  great  tumuli  at  Old  Upsala,  which  are 
named  after  the  Norse  Trinity  just  mentioned,  are  still  visible, 
breaking  the  line  of  the  level  landscape  seen  from  the  slope  of  the 
Upsala  Slott,  and  the  religion  whose  heaven  was  Walhalla  was 
not  one  which  would  die  without  a  tierce  struggle. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  Stockholm  should  depart  from  Sweden, 
if  he  has  visited  the  capital  by  way  of  Gothenburg,  by  the  great 
southern  line  of  railway  to  Malrno,  the  seat  of  commerce  over 
against  Copenhagen  and  the  place  of  manufactory  of  the  “  gants 
de  Suede,”  which  are  so  popular  now  in  all  countries.  Bv  taking 
this  route  he  will  have  a  long  journey  in  the  train,  even  if  it  be  a 
“  sniilltag,”  or  “  express,”  more  than  sixteen  hours ,  hut  from  dawn 
till  the  termination  of  the  journey  in  the  early  afternoon  he  will 
be  able  to  see  the  country  around  him,  and  the  carriages  on  this 
line  and  on  that  to  Gothenburg  are  very  cosy,  being  built  for 
winter-travelling,  while  ample  time  is  given  at  different  stations  for 
taking  food.  The  scenery  along  the  route  is  interesting  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  because  unlike  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  The  horizon 
is  bounded  by  lakes  and  fir-trees,  and  the  landscape  is  studded 
with  ochred  wooden  houses.  Granite  boulders  stand  up  in  the 
fields  everywhere,  with  rank  grass  around  them,  showing  where 
the  cautious  plough  has  been  turned  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
Most  of  the  soil  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  said  that  some  tap-root 
vegetables  cannot  attain  their  natural  length  in  it,  though  it  must 
be  presumed  that  it  is  deep  enough  for  “  swedes.”  Interesting  in 
summer,  this  open  country  is  at  its  best  in  winter,  when  the  trees 
are  sparkling  with  icicles,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  pure  white  snow.  But  the  cold  is 
intense,  so  that  one  can  almost  “  hold  the  fire  in  his  hand  ” 
by  thinking  of  it,  and  all  jealous  precautions  in  the  way  of 
stoves,  and  double  windows,  and  single-doored  carriages,  cannot 
exclude  Boreas  altogether  as  he  rushes  over  the  Northern  plain. 
Best  is  it,  therefore,  to  leave  the  winter  aspect  of  the  land  to 
imagination.  Stockholm  is,  however,  well  worth  a  visit,  whatever 
the  weather,  for,  though  we  have  spoken  of  that  city  above  as 
queen  of  the  less-known  European  capitals,  we  know  of  none  of 
the  more  frequented  which  can  rival  it  in  picturesqueness  of  situa¬ 
tion  or  in  charm  of  environs. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

THE  Archaeological  Institute  has  come  together  and  dispersed 
for  forty-one  seasons,  and,  as  the  period  of  each  meeting 
exceeds  a  week,  it  may  now  boast  of  having  been  in  congress  for  a 
year.  No  doubt  the  record  of  many  days  may  not  tell  anything 
much  more  solid  than  pleasant  jaunts  in  pleasant  company;  but 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  denote  solid  contributions  to  archaeological 
truth,  and  there  seems  no  sign  of  the  good  work  flagging.  The 
rapid  and  apparently  unerring  acuteness  of  Willis  is  lost  for  ever, 
and  Parker's  patient,  simple-minded  industry  is  laid  to  rest,  while 
Mr.  Freeman  pleases  to  play  the  truant.  But  those  who  remain, 
both  of  the  older  and  of  the  younger  generation,  have  inherited 
the  noble  tradition  of  serious  study  of  truth  in  a  spirit  equally 
removed  from  credulity  and  scepticism,  enlivened  by  pleasant  con¬ 
versation,  brightened  by  contact  with  nature,  and  spreading  a 
healthful  influence  among  those  with  whom  the  contact  is  casual. 
For  several  early  years  it  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Institute 
always  to  meet  at  a  cathedral  city ;  but  this  has  of  course  had  to 
be  long  abandoned,  and  necessarily  some  places  prove  to  be  more 
fruitful  than  others.  No  one,  we  venture  to  say,  has  exceeded 
Newcastle  in  the  interest  of  the  objects  visited,  and  in  the  attraction 
of  their  surroundings. 

Newcastle  itself  fills  a  unique  place  among  English  cities 
for  its  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new — once  a  grim  little 
town  nestling  on  the  broad  banks  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  end  of 
a  bridge,  long,  low,  and  narrow,  it  is  now  reached  by  an  aerial 
railway  bridge,  and  intersected  by  streets  of  conspicuous  breadth 
and  stateliness,  sharply  contrasting  with  the  narrow  “chares” 
of  the  older  town,  while  the  river,  to  which  in  combination 
with  its  collieries  Newcastle  owes  its  prosperity,  goes  widening 
down  to  the  sea  with  a  forest  of  masts  which  recalls  the  Pool 
of  the  port  of  London.  With  all  these  indications  of  modern 
wealth,  the  archaeological  interest  of  the  place  asserts  itself  in  a 
Norman  Castle,  no  longer  new,  which  Mr.  Clark  brackets  with 
Dover  and  Castle  Rising  for  the  perfection  and  the  richness  of  its 
ornamentation,  and  in  particular  for  a  Chapel  superior  to  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  very  interesting  temporary  Museum 
of  the  Institute  was  placed  in  a  room  of  the  Castle  Gateway. 
Newcastle  also  boasts  of  a  late  but  large  and  stately  cross  Church, 
like  one  of  the  town  churches  of  a  Flemish  town,  remarkable  for  a 
Crown  Imperial  steeple,  which  has  recently  been  raised  to  the 


dignity  of  a  Cathedral  as  an  element  in  the  much  needed  scheme 
of  a  bishopric  for  Northumberland,  and  which  St.  Nicholas  Church 
fills  not  unworthily,  if  we  could  only  forget  what  Durham  is,  from 
which  the  new  bishopric  is  severed. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  first  day  to  inspect  Newcastle,  and  on 
the  second  the  expeditions  commenced  with  a  visit,  full  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  to  Alnwick  Castle,  which  found  a  worthy  expositor 
in  Mr.  Clark.  Archaeologist  as  Mr.  Clark  is,  he  refuses  to  join 
in  the  outcry  raised  against  the  restorations  at  Alnwick  by  those 
who  forget  that  the  old  pile  had  been  reduced  to  a  ruin,  and  had 
been  then  so  ill  restored  by  a  former  generation  as  to  demand 
an  entirely  fresh  start,  and  who  do  not  consider  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  adopted  for  the  interior  that, 
where  nothing  had  existed,  archaeology  could  not  sutler  by  a 
choice  of  style.  Much  hospitality  no  doubt  greatly  enhanced 
the  pleasure  of  the  day.  In  strong  contrast,  the  choice  of  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  next  day  led  the  party  to  Holy  Island,  full  of  the 
memories  of  St.  Cuthbert,  though  wholly  devoid  of  visible  relics ; 
for  the  ruined  Minster,  much  resembling  Durham  on  a  small  scale, 
is  of  indubitably  Norman  date.  But  Minster  and  Castle  combined 
in  a  rich  treat  of  architectural  treasures ;  and  the  sight  of  twenty- 
four  well-laden  carriages  slowly  winding  over  the  expanse  of  sand 
which  joins  the  island  to  the  mainland,  was  such  a  sight  as  Holy 
Island  had  probably  never  before  beheld. 

Bamborough  Castle  was  the  goal  on  the  Friday — a  structure 
noble  in  site  and  characteristics,  and  very  interesting  in  history. 
Perched  high  upon  a  basaltic  rock  on  tbe  verge  of  the  German 
Ocean,  this  ancient  royal  “  burgh  ”  dominates  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  country,  while  in  its  present  condition  it  is  a  singular 
example  of  a  poor  life  redeemed  by  an  action  of  conspicuous 
munificence.  Lord  Crewe,  Cosin’s  little  worthy  successor  in  the 
see  of  Durham,  had  been  drawm  to  the  spot  through  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  second  wife,  Dorothy  Forster,  and  purchased 
what  were  then  the  ruins  of  the  Norman  Castle  of  Bamborough, 
a  spot  famous  in  Northumbrian  history  since  its  military  capaci¬ 
ties  were  realized  by  the  terrible  King  Ida  in  the  sixth  century. 
Master  of  Bamborough  Castle,  Lord  Crewe  bequeathed  it  with 
ample  funds  to  Archdeacon  Sharpe  to  mould  as  might  to  him 
seem  best,  and  it  was  accordingly  made  the  centre  of  charitable 
and  religious  works.  The  rescue  of  shipwrecked  mariners  no 
longer  fills  so  conspicuous  a  place  as  in  the  last  century,  but  the 
schools  and  other  similar  institutions  show  no  sign  of  decadence. 
The  restoration  of  the  structure  followed  its  adaptation  to  pious 
uses,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  falls  short  of  modern 
canons  of  architectural  correctness.  But  the  general  effect  is  fine, 
and  Bamborough  Castle  is  not  a  place  at  which  to  be  critical. 
The  stately  Church  of  Bamborough,  once  collegiate,  was  also  duly 
examined,  including  the  long  arcaded  chancel  of  First  Pointed 
date,  and  a  remarkable  groined  crypt  under  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel. 

The  excursion  on  Saturday  was  peculiarly  interesting ;  for  it 
brought  the  party  face  to  face  with  English  Christianity  in  its 
earliest  energy,  and  in  direct  connexion  with  the  greatest  names. 
The  first  point  made  was  Monkwearmouth,  on  the  Wear,  now  a 
suburb  of  Sunderland,  for  there  stands  a  Church  with  a  tower  in¬ 
dubitably  Saxon  in  the  lower  portion,  and  built  by  the  famous 
Benedict  Biscop  in  the  seventh  century,  with  the  help,  so  we 
are  told,  of  French  masons  and  French  glaziers,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders.  This  tower,  formerly  buried  under  rough  cast, 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  admirably  preserved  during  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  Church,  which  is  otherwise  of  a  much 
later  date.  The  clear  and  animated  lecture  there  and  at  Jarrow 
of  Mr.  Boyle,  a  local  antiquary,  added  much  to  the  interest. 
After  Monkwearmouth,  a  Church  of  even  more  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  had  to  be  visited,  and  the  train  returning  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tees  stopped  at  Jarrow,  between  Gateshead  and  the 
sea.  Jarrow,  another  foundation  of  Benedict  Biscop,  was,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  life-long  abode  (after  a  short  sojourn  at 
Monkwearmouth)  of  Venerable  Bede  and  the  scene  of  his  death, 
and  the  chancel  (likewise  well  restored  because  left  so  much 
alone)  is,  in  the  main,  Saxon,  and  of  his  time.  The  groined 
central  tower  of  the  Church,  of  an  oblong  form,  being  longer 
from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  is  known  to  have  been 
built  a  very  few  years  after  the  Conquest ;  but,  as  Precentor 
Venables  well  pointed  out,  it  can  only  be  called  Saxon  in 
respect  to  its  architectural  peculiarities.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  change  from  Saxon  to  Norman,  particularly  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country  must  have  been  gradual.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  sacred  associations  of  Jarrow  Church,  the  party 
then  found  themselves  hospitably  received  on  board  a  steamer  as 
guests  of  the  Tyne  Navigation  Company,  and,  after  a  visit  to  the 
new  Docks  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  to  open,  were 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt  hill  on  which  the  ruins  of  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Priory  stand.  They  had,  however,  full  little  time  to  do 
justice  to  these  remains  of  a  First  Pointed  Church,  of  stately 
dimensions  and  beautiful  detail,  though  sadly  eaten  away  by  the 
salt  gales  which  beat  upon  its  windy  steep. 

On  Monday  a  railroad  full  of  rural  beauty  took  the  party  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyne  till  a  spot  was  reached  where,  under  the 
enthusiastic  guiding  of  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  the  Roman  Wall 
could  be  studied.  In  connexion  with  that  work  a  bridge,  pro¬ 
bably  of  wood  in  the  upper  portion,  spanned  the  Tyne  at  a  spot 
where  the  river  had  rather  changed  its  bed.  The  abutment  of 
the  bridge  still  existing,  having  been  unearthed  some  years  ago, 
proclaims  its  origin  in  the  stern  and  solid  magnificence  of  the 
construction.  The  whole  scene  appealed  powerfully  to  the  imagi- 
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nation  in  its  glimpses  of  the  wide-reaching  civilization  of  the 
Reman  State  ;  while  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Wall  at  this 
point  stood  the  station  of  Cilurnum,  a  legacy  of  antiquity  which 
is  fortunate  in  the  hands  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Covering,  as 
the  station  does,  six  acres,  there  is  room  for  it  to  display  the 
features  of  the  Roman  town,  which  have  been  admirably  exposed 
and  include  the  foundations  of  six  gates,  a  row  of  columns,  and 
other  buildings,  and  a  villa  with  large  bath  arrangements  outside 
the  walls. 

On  Tuesday  Prudhoe,  Aydon,  and  Bywell  Castles  were  taken, 
with  the  Church  at  Ovingham  and  its  Saxon  tower,  and  the  twin 
Churches  of  By  well. 

On  Wednesday  Brancepeth  Castle  first  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  party;  the  adjoining  Church  is  interesting  for  the  chancel 
fittings  contributed  by  Cosin,  and  characteristic  of  hia  convictions 
on  ecclesiological  order.  Durham  Castle  and  Durham  Cathedral, 
which  concluded  the  day  and  the  Congress,  need  no  words  of 
commendation  from  us. 


THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

TITHE  handsome  donation  which  has  been  made  for  the  benefit 
-L  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Scotland  has  brought  it 
into  some  notice  of  late.  Few  people  were  previously  aware  that 
such  a  collection  existed;  and  fewer  still,  in  all  probability,  ever 
heard  of  the  Dublin  Portrait  Gallery.  It  was,  however,  quietly 
opened  last  month;  and  if,  as  is  believed,  the  cholera  scare — or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  quarantine  scare — drives  a  number 
of  tourists  to  Ireland  this  autumn,  instead  of  to  the  Continent,  it 
will  be  found  to  add  very  materially  to  the  attractions  already 
offered  on  Leinster  Lawn.  The  Picture  Gallery,  in  the  rooms 
over  the  new  Portrait  Gallery,  contains  many  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  works  of  art,  chiefly  gathered  by  the  present  enterprising 
Director,  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  C.B.,  by  the  careful  and  cautious 
expenditure  of  i,oooL  a  year,  which  is  all  the  Treasury  will  allow 
for  the  purpose.  Without  trenching  too  far  on  this  modest 
sum,  Mr,  Doyle  has  been  steadily  engaged  for  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  year  of  the  last 
great  Dublin  Exhibition,  at  which  he  had  the  arrangement  of  a 
very  complete  loan  collection — in  accumulating  a  permanent  gallery 
of  Irish  worthies.  He  has  constantly  watched  for  opportunities 
of  obtaining  additions,  and  has  taken  advantage  of  them  when  they 
offered.  A  few  donors  have  contributed,  and  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  has  been  for  some  years  fairly  filled  with 
portraits  in  oil.  The  drawings  and  engravings  were  placed  in 
another  part  of  the  building ;  but  this  year  the  collection  had 
grown  so  considerable  that  it  was  deemed  time  to  assign  it  a 
gallery  to  itself,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor,  well  lighted  with  windows  on  both  sides,  was 
brought  into  use  by  the  simple  expedient  of  breaking  through 
the  wall,  so  that  now  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  the  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  the  Portrait  Gallery  are  in  easy  communication.  The 
scope  of  the  new  collection  is  wide.  Mr.  Doyle  has  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  it  thoroughly  historical,  and  has  not  confined 
it  to  portraits  of  natives  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  indeed  valuable,  of  the  pictures  is  by  Gainsborough, 
and  represents  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  gallery  already  contains  a  hundred 
and  fifty  works  of  art,  of  which  fifty  are  pictures  in  oil, 
about  the  same  number  water-colours  and  crayon  drawings,  the 
remainder  being  line  engravings  and  mezzotints,  some  of  these 
last  being  fine  proof  impressions.  Besides  the  Gainsborough  there 
are  some  other  works  of  the  highest  merit,  such  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s  magnificent,  if  somewhat  fantastic,  full-length  of  Lord 
Bellamont,  a  work  in  his  best  manner.  Three  other  Reynoldses 
are  also  in  the  collection,  including  one  of  Lord  Northington  and 
one  of  Edmund  Burke.  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  portraits  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Ormond,  one  full-length  in  oils  and  one  in  crayons,  are 
very  interesting.  One  of  the  two  Hogarths  is  his  oil  sketch  of 
George  II.  and  his  family.  There  is  a  William  III.  by  Dirk  Maas. 
The  King  is  represented  as  hunting  at  Loo  ;  but  there  is  an  ordi¬ 
nary  portrait  by  Wissing,  and  a  couple  of  exceedingly  rare  Dutch 
prints  representing  the  fleet  at  sea  and  its  arrival  in  Torbay.  A 
very  curious  picture  is  Francis  Wheatley's  “Meeting  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  in  College  Green”  in  1779,  deposited  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  Another  iuteresting  picture  is  Bindon’s  portrait  of  Dean 
Swift.  Other  eminent  artists  represented  are  Angelica  Kauffinann, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  S.  Newton,  and  a  very  curious 
oil  sketch  of  Charles  Sheridan  and  his  family  by  Sir  E. 
Landseer.  Among  Irish  painters  there  are  admirable  examples 
of  Hone,  Hamilton,  Rothwell,  as  well  as  some  by  artists  of  our 
own  time,  arnoDg  whom  should  be  mentioned  Sir  F.  W.  Burton, 
whose  works,  now  that  he  devotes  himself  to  the  management  of 
our  National  Gallery,  are  becoming  exceedingly  scarce.  He  has 
most  generously  presented  four  drawings — one  of  them  a  full-sized 
head  of  the  poet  Clarence  Mangan,  drawn  as  it  lay  on  the  pillow 
immediately  after  his  death.  There  are  some  very  remarkable 
heads  by  a  young  artist,  hitherto  little  known  to  fame,  named 
Robert  Healy.  After  a  very  brief  career,  full  of  promise,  he  died 
in  1 770.  One  of  his  drawings  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  A  group 
in  Indian  ink  by  an  unknown  artist  represents  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  her  father.  Of  O’Connell  there  is  a  characteristic  picture  in 
oil  by  Mulvany,  and  two  of  “  II.  B.’s”  famous  caricatures,  besides 
engravings  ;  so  the  “  Liberator  ”  is  fully  represented.  There  is  a 
fine  drawing  of  Thomas  Moore  by  Mr.  Richmond,  and  one  of  I 


Mulready,  the  artist,  by  Bridgford.  The  attractions  of  tho  gallery 
are  enhanced  by  six  original  marble  busts  of  Grattan,  Moore, 
Shiel,  Maclise,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  Balfe.  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Doyle  has  made  the  best  use  of  the 
moderate  sums  at  his  disposal,  and  has  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost  ot  such  chances  as  have  occurred.  He  hopes,  in  a  prefatory 
note  to  the  Catalogue,  that  now  a  nucleus  has  been  formed,  his 
countrymen  and  others  will  come  forward  with  gifts  “  which  will 
give  it  a  more  rapid  development,  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
public  interest  and  utility.”  We  may  heartily  echo  this  hope ; 
and,  with  the  Scotch  example  before  us,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as 
unreasonable. 


BISHOP  CLAUGIITON. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  death  of  Bishop  Piers  Olaughton  will 
leave  any  special  vacancy  either  in  the  theological  literature 
or  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Church  of  England.  Beyond  a  not 
very  remarkable  course  of  Lectures  on  Buddhism,  delivered  origin¬ 
ally  at  St.  Paul's,  he  had  published  nothing  for  over  thirty  years. 
In  1844,  while  he  was  still  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  his  principal  work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  A  Brief 
Comparison  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  with  Hohj  Scripture,  but  it 
never  attained  the  reputation  enjoj'ed  by  the  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester’s  treatise  on  the  same  subject  with  one  class,  and  the  late 
Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin’s  with  another.  In  1852  he  addressed 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  the  Revival  of  Convocation,  which 
was  then  a  burning  question  of  the  day,  and  evoked  a  little 
crop  of  literature  of  its  own  long  since  generally  forgotten. 
In  his  active  life  Bishop  Claughton  has  held  important  offices, 
and  has  been  brought  into  relation  with  persons  whose  names  have 
become  or  are  becoming  historical ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  his  mark  as  an  administrator  or  a  preacher  more  than 
as  a  writer.  He  has  respectably  filled  the  various  positions  which 
successively  fell  to  his  lot,  and  has  always  gained  the  goodwill  of 
those  he  had  to  deal  with  by  his  courtesy  and  amiable  disposition. 
In  one  case  indeed,  to  be  noticed  presently,  considerable  objection 
was  raised,  and  not  without  reason,  to  his  investment  with  an 
office  for  which  he  lacked,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  some 
obvious  qualifications ;  but  the  blame,  if  there  be  any,  must  in 
fairness  be  imputed  rather  to  the  Government  than  to  himself. 
Bishop  Claughton  counted  as  a  High  Churchman,  and  we  believe 
that  as  Bishop  of  Colombo  he  had  the  reputation — perhaps  rather 
easily  acquired  in  those  regions — of  an  extreme  man,  which  is 
certainly  a  charge  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of  preferring 
against  him  at  home.  Indeed  it  is  curious,  considering  the 
period  and  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  life,  that  he  should  apparently 
have  been  so  little  affected  by  the  fierce  currents  of  theological 
controversy  which  were  then  sweeping  over  the  University  and  the 
Church.  Educated  as  a  boy  at  Repton,  he  came  into  residence  at 
Brasenose  just  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  and  took  his  degree  in  1835  ;  he  was  probably,  both 
as  an  undergraduate  and  afterwards,  a  not  infrequent  hearer  of 
Mr.  Newman’s  famous  Sunday  afternoon  sermons  at  St.  Mary’s. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  University  in  1837,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  in  the  same  year  with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  rising 
party,  whom  he  later  on  succeeded  as  Rector  of  Elton,  Frederick 
William  Faber ;  and  for  many  years,  as  resident  Fellows  of  the 
same  College,  they  can  hardly  have  failed  to  live  on  terms  of  inti¬ 
macy.  Faber,  however,  from  the  first,  and  through  all  changes  of 
opinion  or  faith,  was,  above  all  things,  a  poet  and  an  enthusiast,  and 
that  was  not  Claugh  ton’s  temperament.  They  were  friends,  no  doubt, 
butthe  sympathy  between  them  can  never  have  beena  very  deep  one. 
During  the  course  of  his  residence  as  Tutor  of  University  College, 
from  1837  to  1845,  Mr.  Claughton  held  at  different  times  the 
offices  of  Select  Preacher  and  Public  Examiner.  In  1843,  two 
years  before  the  crash  came,  Faber  was  induced  to  accept  the 
College  living  of  Elton  in  Huntingdonshire,  which  he  resigned  two 
years  later,  in  order  to  follow  his  great  leader  into  the  Roman 
Communion.  Mr.  Claughton  then  succeeded  him,  and  remained 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  Rector  of  Elton,  till  in  1859  he 
accepted  the  Colonial  bishopric  of  St.  Helena,  from  which  he  was 
translated  three  years  afterwards  to  Colombo.  There,  as  was  ob¬ 
served  before,  he  somehow  obtained,  without  deserving  it,  the 
repute  of  an  extreme  High  Churchman,  and  it  was  understood  that 
his  strained  relations  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  combined  with  the  trying  climate  to  make  him 
not  unwilling  to  seize  the  first  suitable  opportunity  of  retiring 
from  an  uncongenial  post. 

That  opportunity  came  in  1870,  when  Archdeacon  Hale — one 
of  the  last  typical  representatives  of  the  old  “  High  and  Dry  ” 
school — passed  away,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  London  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Colombo'  to  ask  if  Bishop  Claughton  would  take  the 
vacant  office,  to  which  is  attached  a  stall  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  thus 
be  able  also  to  assist  the  diocesan  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
functions.  That  was  before  there  was  any  Suffragan  of  Bedford, 
and  the  arrangement  had  its  obvious  advantages.  But  there  were 
many  who  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  combined  duties  of 
canon,  archdeacon,  and  virtual  coadjutor  of  London  were  amply 
sufficient  for  a  man  already  over  sixty,  and  whose  health  had 
been  somewhat  impaired  by  twelve  years’  service  in  a  hot  climate. 
It  wa9  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  his  having  had  no  previous 
experience  as  military  chaplain,  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  1875  in  nominating  Bishop  Claughton  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gleig,  was  pretty  sharply  criticized 
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at  tlie  time.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  him,  still  less  any  im¬ 
putation  on  liis  zealous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  new 
duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability  under  the  circumstances — which 
is  undisputed — to  say  that  a  younger  man,  and  one  not  already 
burdened  with  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary  “  archidiaconal 
functions,”  would  have  been  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  onerous 
and  responsible  duties  of  that  office.  On  the  other  hand  the 
motive  for  selecting  a  bishop  for  the  purpose  was  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  one  result  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  confirmation  among  the  soldiers.  It 
was  understood  indeed  at  the  time  that  the  Government  were 
desirous  of  also  having  a  bishop  consecrated  as  Chaplain-General 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  army  chaplains,  but  the  proposal  was 
declined  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  principle  of  diocesan  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Bishop  Olaughton’s  successor  in  this  particular  office,  whether 
or  not  in  episcopal  orders,  will  be  able  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  what  certainly  ought  to  be  no  sinecure. 
A  man  with  his  hands  free,  and  with  a  real  force  of  character 
and  power  of  sympathy — such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  the  late 
Pr.  Arnold — might  make  his  influence  most  widely  and  bene¬ 
ficially  felt,  where  there  is  assuredly  abundant  scope  and  need 
for  all  Christianizing  and  humanizing  influences  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  Bor  the  archdeaconry  of  London  it  will  be 
less  difficult  to  find  a  competent  successor,  and  the  Bishop  may 
be  trusted  to  recognize  the  importance  of  selecting  for  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  fourth  canonry  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  goes  with  the 
archdeaconry,  one  prepared  to  co-operate  harmoniously  in  the 
great  revival  of  cathedral  life  and  work  so  long  and  success- 
full}'  carried  out  by  the  present  Chapter,  and  of  which  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  City  have  not  been  slow  to  manifest  their  practical 
appreciation.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that,  if  Bishop  Claughton 
was  unequal  to  doing  full  justice  to  a  combination  of  duties, 
which  in  fact  never  ought  to  have  been  combined — especially  in 
the  person  of  a  sexagenarian  prelate — the  power  was  wanting, 
not  the  will ;  in  fact  he  is  reported  to  have  seriously  overtaxed  his 
strength  in  his  anxiety  to  respond  to  the  utmost  to  every  call  on 
his  services.  The  London  clergy  were  well  aware  of  his  readiness 
to  come  to  their  assistance,  whether  by  preaching  or  confirming  in 
their  churches,  and  were  not  perhaps  always  equally  mindful  of 
the  proverbial  caution  against  putting  pressure  on  a  willing  horse. 
He  was  just  seventy,  six  years  younger  than  his  brother,  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Two  practical  lessons  are  suggested  by  Bishop  Claughton’s 
career,  which  our  rulers  in  Church  and  State  are  perhaps  beginning 
to  master.  One  is  tlie  importance  of  selecting  younger  men  for 
Colonial  sees  in  latitudes  peculiarly  trying  to  English  constitu¬ 
tions,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  the  knot  by  organizing  a 
native  episcopate.  The  latest  appointments  to  Bombay  and  to 
Colombo,  Bishop  Olaughton’s  former  see,  reveal  a  wise  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  common-sense  principle.  But  there  is  another  con¬ 
sideration  which,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  Colonial  dioceses 
and  of  the  bishops  who  preside  over  them,  it  is  still  more 
important  to  impress  on  all  concerned.  Dean  Yaughan,  who 
has  a  happy  knack  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  exclaims  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  “  Oh  for  a  few  graves  of  Colonial  bishops  in 
their  dioceses!  ”  and  intimates  that  such  a  spectacle  would  have 
a  far  more  effective  missionary  power  than  large  subscriptions  can 
command.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  A  man 
like  Bishop  Caldwell,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  successful 
missionaries  of  the  English  Church  in  India,  owes  much  of  his 
influence  to  the  fact  of  his  being  felt  and  known  to  have  dedicated 
his  life  to  that  particular  work.  A  bishop  who  looks  on  hi3 
colonial  office  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  similar  post  at  home— we 
are  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  this  was  Bishop 
Claughton’s  view — is  not  likely  to  accomplish  much.  And  more¬ 
over  different  aptitudes  and  habits  are  required  for  the  different 
spheres  of  labour.  Archbishop  Tait  once  said  that,  “  if  we  did 
not  soon  convert  the  heathen,  the  heathen  would  be  convert¬ 
ing  us,”  and  in  fact  Mahometans,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
have  made  very  numerous  converts  from  Christiaus  of  all  com¬ 
munions  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  But  moreover  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  bishops  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
dioceses,  that  they  should  be  content  to  regard  their  distant  sphere 
of  labour,  not  as  a  temporary  banishment,  but  a  permanent  choice. 
No  one  can  blame  the  late  energetic  Bishop  Selwyn  for  assenting 
to  strong  personal  requests,  and  coming  home  to  take  charge  of 
the  See  of  Lichfield.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he 
would  have  done  better  to  decline.  The  special  gifts  and  ener¬ 
gies  which  had  given  him  a  quite  unique  position  as  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  could  not  find  the  same  scope  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  routine  work  of  an  English  diocese,  and  it  would  have 
seemed  more  natural  and  fitting,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  his 
lasting  reputation,  that  he  should  have  been  laid  to  his  rest  in 
the  midst  of  the  remote  Church  he  had  literally  founded  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  We  need  not  say  that  we  are  casting  no  blame 
on  the  Bishop  of  London  for  recalling  Bishop  Claughton,  or  on 
him  for  responding  to  the  call,  which  indeed  his  then  state  of 
health  alone  may  have  fully  justified.  But  there  have  been  other 
cases  of  the  kind  with  less  excuse  ;  and  it  does  seem  time  to  put 
in  a  protest  against  what,  if  taken  as  a  precedent,  would  become  a 
precedent  of  evil  omen  for  the  Church.  The  old  idea  that  a  bishop 
was  “  married  ”  to  his  diocese  wa3  not  a  mere  poetical  conceit. 
We  do  not  say  that  no  just  cause  of  separation  can  occur,  but 
the  union  should  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  lifelong.  And  in 
a  case,  such  as  that  of  a  Colonial  or  missionary  diocese,  in¬ 


volving  mutual  ties  and  obligations  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
kind,  the  reasons  for  observing  this  rule  are  indefinitely  strength¬ 
ened.  To  be  sure  it  is  less  than  half  a  century  since  anything 
like  an  Anglican  Colonial  episcopate  began  to  be  organized,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made  or  that 
some  practical  lessons  have  yet  to  be  thoroughly  learnt.  The 
late  Archbishop  Tait,  whom  we  quoted  just  now,  kept  a  very 
keen  eye  on  this  branch  of  his  primatial  office — for  he  always 
regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  patriarch  of  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  throughout  the  world — and  for  the  Christian  citizens  of 
“  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,”  and  which  includes 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  non-Christian  subjects,  it  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  fail  to  be,  in  more  ways  than  one,  full  of  moral 
aud  religious  significance. 


ESPEONCEDA. 

ril  HE  glow  of  Byron’s  genius  seemed  to  develop  latent  poetic 
X  talent  wherever  his  works  were  read,  so  that  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  soon  had  its  representative  bard,  who,  casting 
aside  conventional  trammels,  endeavoured  to  follow  him  in  his 
bolder  flight.  Though  the  Swedish  Tegner,  who  converted  the 
rude  Norse  legend  of  Frithiof  into  a  charming  modern  poem ; 
the  Italian  Leopardi;  and  the  Pole  Mickiewicz,  whose  Conrad 
Wallenrod  is  perhaps  the  grandest  epic  which  has  appeared  since 
Paradise  Lost,  were  his  contemporaries,  they  were  nevertheless 
conscious  of  his  influence.  Musset  must  be  regarded  as  his 
disciple,  notwithstanding  his  protest  in  Namouna,  where  the 
line 

C’est  imiter  quelqu’un  quo  de  planter  des  choux, 

reads  like  an  apology.  Krasinski,  the  “Anonymous  Poet”  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  and  the  Hungarian  Petbfi,  whose  patriotic, 
martial,  and  amatory  lays  are  among  the  most  spirited  and  racy  of 
the  present  century,  continued  the  series.  But  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  extremities  of  Europe  gave  birth  to  more  pronounced  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  school  in  the  Russian  Pushkin  and  the  Spaniard 
Espronceda.  They  resembled  their  master  not  only  in  their  verse, 
but  in  mode  of  life  ;  and,  like  him,  both  died  long  before  reaching 
their  fortieth  year,  thus  leaving  their  story  incomplete. 

Don  Jose  de  Espronceda  was  born,  as  was  also  Musset,  in  the 
year  1810.  His  father,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  was  accompanied 
during  the  campaign  of  that  year  by  his  wife,  who  gave  birth  to  the 
future  poet  at  the  town  of  Almendralejo  in  Estremadura.  He  was 
educated  at  Madrid,  where,  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had 
begun  an  epic  poem,  “  El  Pelayo,”  descriptive  of  the  struggles 
of  that  Gothic  hero  with  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain.  It  was 
written  in  octave  stanzas  on  the  model  of  Ariosto,  but  never  com¬ 
pleted,  though  the  author  is  said  to  have  cherished  the  intention 
of  doing  so  to  the  last.  The  youth,  an  ardent  Republican,  like 
many  of  his  years,  and  member  of  a  secret  society,  “  the  N  uman- 
tines,”  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Government,  and  after  the 
French  invasion  iu  1823,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  absolute  power,  was  exiled  to  Guadalajara. 
Ou  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  returned  to  Madrid,  but 
found  the  attentions  of  the  police  so  irksome  that  he  resolved  to 
quit  the  country.  Embarking  at  Gibraltar,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon, 
where  his  vessel  was  boarded  by  the  quarantine  officials,  who 
demanded  their  customary  fees.  So  indigent  was  the  poet,  that 
he  possessed  no  more  than  a  single  dollar,  and  two  reals  having 
been  returned  to  him,  he  cast  them  indignantly  into  the  sea,  crying 
that  “  he  would  never  enter  so  great  a  capital  with  so  little  money 
in  his  pocket.”  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  inhabit  Portu¬ 
gal  in  quiet,  but,  expelled  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  removed  to  London,  where  the  study  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Byron,  but  most  of  all  the  last,  became  the  solace  of  his 
exile.  Like  many  foreign  celebrities,  he  was  smitten  with  Ossian, 
and,  like  Pushkin  and  Tegner,  he  wrote  imitations  of  his  verse. 
In  1830  he  visited  Paris,  and  fought  behind  the  barricades  during 
the  insurrection  of  July ;  but,  on  the  announcement  of  an 
amnesty,  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  the  Royal  body¬ 
guard.  Disgrace,  however,  soon  overtook  him  ;  he  wrote  satirical 
verses  on  current  politics,  was  dismissed  in  consequence,  and 
exiled  to  the  town  of  Cuellar,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  the 
composition  of  a  mediocre  romance.  In  1839  he  was  liberated; 
the  Carlist  danger  had  extorted  concessions  from  Christina’s 
Government ;  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Sii/lo.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  contents  of  the  next  issue 
were  prohibited  by  the  censor,  it  was,  at  the  poet’s  suggestion, 
published  in  blank,  with  merely  the  headings  of  articles  and. 
list  of  contents  in  print.  The  poet’s  jests  usually  turned  to 
his  own  discomfiture.  The  Sic/lo  was  suspended,  and  its  staff 
decamped  in  order  to  avoid  arrest.  On  the  expulsion  of  Queen 
Christina  he  was  nominated  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague  ; 
but  the  climate  of  Holland  proving  too  severe  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution,  he  relinquished  the  post,  and,  returning  to  Spain, 
became  deputy  for  the  town  of  Almeria.  But  lie  had  contracted 
a  fatal  malady,  which,  exacerbated  by  the  irregularity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  brought  his  career  to  a  close  at  Madrid,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1842. 

The  shorter  poems  of  Espronceda  are  perhaps  more  vigorous 
and  characteristic  than  his  longer  compositions  ;  and  of  these  the 
most  renowned  are  “  The  Lay  of  the  Cossack,”  “  The  Beggar,” 
“  The  Headsman,”  and  the  “  Condemned  to  Death  ” — all  gruesome 
topics,  which  were  his  delight,  but  nevertheless  repel  the  reader 
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through  constant  recurrence.  The  Cossack  sings  of  the  delights 
which  await  the  fierce  denizens  of  the  steppe  as  they  approach  the 
confines  of  “  Europe  ”• — as  some  Russians  style  its  western  half. 
There  he  avers  “  the  kings  are  vile  traders,  the  soldiers  less  than 
women,  but  the  women  themselves  celestial  seraphim.”  Ilia 
comrades  will  tear  Europe  as  tigers  rend  their  prey ;  they  will 
stable  their  coursers  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  where  a  hundred 
trembling  slaves  will  observe  their  slightest  nod.  Each  stanza 
concludes  with  the  truculent,  yet  melodramatic  chorus: — 

Cossacks  of  the  pathless  steppe,  hurrah  ! 

Europe  lies  in  front,  a  splendid  prey, 

Drench  her  fertile  plains  with  floods  of  gore, 

Banquet  for  the  jackdaws’  close  array. 

Their  ancestors,  the  singer  goes  on  to  boast,  in  the  olden  time 
reached  an  imperial  city,  where  their  horses  forded  the  Tiber ;  hut 
this,  of  course,  is  mere  poetic  license  ;  for,  although  the  ancient 
Slavs  of  the  Dnieper,  from  whom  by  courtesy  the  Cossacks  may  be 
said  to  descend,  harried  Byzantium  once  or  twice,  they  never  set 
foot  in  Italy. 

Spain  is  the  paradise  of  beggars,  and  her  poets  are  thus  well 
qualified  to  depict  them  in  their  natural  colours.  Espronceda’s 
Mendigo  opens  his  mouth  with  the  proud  vaunt: — 

The  world  is  mine,  and  I  am  free  as  air  ; 

Others  toil  and  moil  that  I  may  eat  ; 

All  men  soften  when  I  alms  implore 
For  the  love  of  God  in  whining  tones. 

The  king’s  palace  and  the  shepherd’s  hovel  are  alike  his  port 
of  refuge  when  the  tempest  lowers.  He  accepts  the  favours  of 
all  classes  with  equal  indifierence  and  thanklessness.  Why  should 
he  show  gratitude  ?  They  obtain  his  prayers  in  exchange,  and 
“  wealth  is  sin,  poverty  virtue.  God  himself  begs  at  times,  and 
severely  punishes  those  who  deny  him  alms.”  All  provide  for  the 
beggar’s  wants  through  fear  of  Divine  castigation,  and,  as  for  the 
end  of  all,  he  can  always  find  a  hospital  bed  or  a  hole  in  the  earth 
wherein  to  lay  down  his  wretched  carcase  and  die.  The  poem  is, 
perhaps,  Espronceda's  masterpiece  by  its  power,  raciness,  and 
originality  of  construction. 

El  Verdugo,  the  beadsman,  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  strain 
of  ghastly  self-glorification,  and  the  poem  is  noteworthy  by  the 
tremendous  anti-climax  with  which  it  closes.  He  begins  in  a 
plaintive  tone  ;  he  is  the  victim  of  the  crimes  of  the  human  race, 
a  scapegoat  on  whose  shoulders  men  have  agreed  to  heap  all  the 
hatred  they  feel  for  one  another.  Is  he  not  made  in  God’s  image 
like  themselves  P  And  yet  they  cast  before  him  a  human  life  as 
they  would  some  helpless  animal  to  a  beast  of  prey.  And  they  are 
accounted  just  whilst  he  is  criminal.  Ay,  the  very  man  who  pays 
him  for  the  job  throws  the  money  on  the  ground  before  him  with 
contemptuous  air  !  Then  his  wrath  begins  to  boil ;  he  recounts 
the  “  atrocious  joy  ”  he  experiences  when  breaking  the  culprit 
upon  the  wheel,  or  as  the  severed  head  rolls  upon  the  stones 
beneath  his  axe  amid  a  sea  of  blood.  Then,  indeed,  his  face 
becomes  radiant  and  serene;  he  feels  the  rage  and  hate  of  all 
mankind  concentrated  within  his  breast.  One  day  he  decapitates 
a  king,  and  retires  “  drunk  with  joy  ”  to  his  home,  where  wife  and 
children  remark  the  fire  which  burns  in  his  eye,  and  the  bitter 
smile  which  plays  on  his  lip.  His  pride  and  exultation  mount  to 
a  climax : — 

In  me  behold  the  story  of  the  world 
Which  Destiny  hath  written  down  in  blood, 

Upon  whose  crimson  pages  God  himself 
My  awful  figure  hath  engraven  deep. 

Time  without  end, 

A  hundred  thousand  ages  hath  engulfed, 

Yet  wickedness, 

Her  monument. 

May  contemplate  existing  still  in  me. 

In  vain  man  struggles  whither  streams  the  light, 

And  thinks  to  reach  it  borne  on  breath  of  pride  ; 

The  headsman  o’er  the  ages  towers  supreme ! 

And  every  drop 
Of  blood  which  stains  me, 

Of  man  but  proves 
One  crime  the  more : 

Still  1  exist, 

A  faithful  record  of  tha  ages  past ; 

A  thousand  angry  shadows  follow  me 
Eor  aye  behind. 

But  his  homicidal  ecstasy  collapses  at  sight  of  his  child,  whose 
innocence  and  beauty  strike  him  with  horror.  “  Wife,”  he  cries, 
“  why  waste  your  tender  care  upon  him  ?  Be  merciful!  Smother 
him,  and  thus  assure  his  happiness  ;  le3t  he  should  live  to  become 
so  vile  a  thing  as  I.” 

Few  poets  of  Byron’s  following  could  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
handling  the  Eon  Juan  legend,  which  Musset  declares  to  he 

Si  vaste  et  si  puissant  qu’il  n’est  pas  de  pobte 
Qui  ne  l’ait  souleve  dans  son  cceur  et  sa  tete 
Et  pour  i’avoir  tente  ne  sort  reste  plus  grand. 

Pushkin  embodied  it  in  The  Stone  Guest — a  drama  which  is  not 
the  least  meritorious  of  his  works,  and  considered  by  many  supe¬ 
rior  to  Boris  Godunojf  for  stage  purposes — Espronceda  in  The 
Student  of  Salamanca,  a  poem  which  has  the  undoubted  merit  of 
stripping  the  wolf  of  sheep's  clothing,  and  discovering  the  hero  to 
the  world  as  a  character  more  odious  even  than  Richardson’s 
Lovelace.  The  libertine  Don  treading  his  native  soil  is  a  ruffian 
of  whom  Mephistopheles  himself  would  have  been  ashamed.  Don 
Felix  de  Montemar  sells  the  portrait  of  his  deserted  mistress  in  a 
gambling  hell,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  throw  the 
original  into  the  bargain  were  the  thing  possible.  Since,  how¬ 


ever,  the  lady  has  already  died  of  a  broken  heart,  he  is  for  ever 
debarred  from  this,  and  consoles  himself  by  killing  Don  Diego,  her 
brother,  in  a  duel,  though  he  regrets  the  incident  as  having  inter¬ 
rupted  chicken-hazard,  at  which  he  was  winning  largely.  After 
this,  it  is  not  a  little  startling  to  learn  from  a  biographer  that  the 
Spanish  poet,  following  precedents  which  will  readily  occur  to  all, 
has  depicted  his  own  character  in  Don  Felix,  though  elsewhere 
represented  as  of  a  benevolent  disposition.  In  this  version  the 
Don  is  transported  to  the  lower  world  in  a  manner  which  is 
quite  original.  Pie  is  waylaid  at  the  dead  of  night  by  the  ghost  of 
the  departed  Elvira  in  the  Calle  del  Ataud  "(Collin  Street)  at 
Salamanca,  when  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  her  brother.  He 
espies  a  female  robed  in  white  kneeling  before  a  wayside  lamp 
and  crucifix,  and  with  native  impudence  accosts  her  and  insists  on 
escorting  her  home.  In  spite  of  solemn  warnings,  he  clings  to  her 
side  as  she  traverses  innumerable  streets  and  squares,  which 
gradually  assume  an  aspect  strange  to  him.  At  last  everything 
becomes  weird  and  ghostly  ;  a  violent  tempest  rages,  the  steeples 
nod  and  ring  forth  a  peal  for  the  dead ;  troops  of  spirits  hover 
round  them  in  the  distance.  Then  a  funeral  procession  crosses 
their  path,  and  Don  Felix  learns  that  the  bier  contains  the  corpse 
of  his  victim,  Don  Diego,  and  that  of  the  “bedevilled  student, 
Don  Felix  de  Montemar.”  Nevertheless,  he  pursues  his  way  un¬ 
daunted,  with  his  ghostly  companion : — 

A  second  Lucifer  who  lifts  on  high 

His  forehead  wounded  by  the  vengeful  holt ; 

Rebellious  soul  whom  terror  fails  to  move, 

Unconquered  still,  though  trodden  underfoot ; 

In  truth,  the  man  who  eagerly  would  break 
The  barrier  of  the  prison-house  of  life, 

Would  summon  God  before  him  to  account, 

And  struggles  to  unveil  the  vast  unknown. 

Entering  the  mighty  portal  of  the  world  of  shadows,  and  travers¬ 
ing  a  long  corridor  with  his  white-robed  guide,  he  is  at  length 
precipitated  with  terrific  violence  into  an  abyss,  and  is  drawn 
into  a  black  marble  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  nuptial  couch, 
where  he  feels  himself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  skeleton — -the 
skeleton  of  the  dead  Elvira — whilst  the  palsy  of  death  gradually 
numbs  his  limbs  and  subdues  his  will. 

The  conception  of  the  prolix  yet  incomplete  poem  The  Bevil 
World  is  evidently  due  to  Goethe’s  Faust,  though  its  execution 
still  savours  of  Byron’s  Eon  Juan.  We  behold  the  aged  student, 
disgusted  with  the  hollowness  of  mundane  pursuits,  suddenly 
gifted  with  youth,  beauty,  and  immortality;  though,  unlike  Faust, 
he  is  quite  unconscious  of  his  former  state,  and  enters  the  world  a 
full-grown  babe,  who  is  ignorant  even  of  the  use  and  propriety  of 
clothing.  His  “  Adam,”  though  endowed  with  every  physical  ad¬ 
vantage,  together  with  a  pure  and  generous  heart,  is  forced  to 
traverse  every  stage  of  vice  and  misery  in  the  devil  world  of  the 
poet’s  imagination.  He  is  cast  into  prison  for  appearing  nude  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  though  its  treacherous  climate,  one  would 
think,  might  have  taught  him  to  adopt  his  former  self’s  gar¬ 
ments  without  further  education.  From  prison  he  is  redeemed  by 
the  devotion  of  a  beautiful  “  manola  ”  or  grisette,  whose  lover  he 
becomes,  and  with  whom  he  resides  for  a  time.  But  his  raptures 
subside ;  ambition  inspires  his  breast ;  and,  being  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  crime  and  sin,  he  takes  part  in  a  burglary,  though  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful  induces  him  to  defend  the  mistress  of  the 
invaded  palace  from  the  violence  of  his  ruffianly  companions. 
A  fierce  scuffle  ensues,  which  raises  an  alarm,  and  all  take 
to  flight.  Returning  home  through  the  darkness  of  the  streets, 
he  espies  through  an  open  window  the  corpse  of  a  lovely 
girl  laid  upon  a  bier  between  two  lighted  tapers.  lie  enters, 
and  a  scene  ensues  which  is  certainly  unique  in  literature ; 
for  the  house  is  a  brothel,  the  mother  of  the  dead  its  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  her  poignant  grief,  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  brutal  levity  and  licentiousness  of  her  visitors,  forms  a 
picture  which  is  at  the  same  time  pathetic  and  revolting. 
But  at  this  point  death  abruptly  terminated  the  labours  of  the 
poet,  which  have  been  continued  of  late  years  in  a  portly  tome  by 
Sehor  Carrillo  de  Albornoz.  The  following  extract,  if  compared 
with  Stanza  cxciv.  of  the  First  Canto  of  Eon  Juan,  will  convey 
a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  Byron’s  influence  over  the  Spanish 
poet  at  this  the  final  epoch  of  his  career : — 

Thou  art  the  spirit,  Love,  thou  art  the  life 
Of  -woman,  when  she  feeds  on  thy  illusion. 

And  she,  whom  thy  keen  javelin  hath  pierced, 

By  thee  alone  her  peace  of  mind  recovers  ; 

The  soul  of  man,  inconstant,  whirled  by  storms, 

Is  borne  in  all  directions,  hither,  thither  ; 

And  thou  to  him  art  but  a  dream  which  passes, 

Art  nought  but  the  first  longing  of  his  bosom. 


TI1E  THEATRES. 

AN  excellent  programme  was  provided  by  Mr.  Brookfield  at  the 
opening  of  the  Haymarket  on  Saturday.  Now  that  the  dog-star 
rages  there  is  a  special  opportuneness  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
but  ever-agreeable  musical  sketch,  The  Waterman,  with  its  time- 
honoured  songs  and  its  pleasant  suggestion  of  free  air  and  re¬ 
freshing  river.  Revival  is  not  perhaps  the  best  word  to  apply  to 
the  production  of  the  new  version  of  MM.  Jaime  and  Bayard’s 
Le  Reveil  du  Lion.  Under  the  title  of  A  Roused  Lion,  the  piece 
was ,  given  at  the  Haymarket  nearly  half  a  century  since,  with 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  as  the  hero.  It  is  really  worth  while  to 
read  A  Roused  Lion  in  order  to  see  what  "sort  of  dramatic 
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literature  was  accepted  when  it  was  played.  To  call  the  work 
A  Housed  Lion  was  quite  a  daring  flight  of  invention  in  the 
translator,  who  was  so  exceedingly  literal  that  to  find  anything 
except  The  Waiting  of  the  Lion  for  the  name  of  the  piece  is  sur¬ 
prising.  The  comedy  was  not  only  a  schoolboy  translation,  hut  the 
translation  of  a  schoolboy  in  the  lowest  form,  of  one  who  evidently 
had  to  take  up  his  dictionary  at  every  other  word.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  all  this  is  altered. 

The  “  lion”  of  Evergreen  is  M.  Stanislas  de  Fonblanclie.  He  was 
in  his  youth  possessor  of  all  those  accomplishments  which  were  more 
valued  at  the  time  when  he  acquired  them.  lie  has  settled  on  his 
country  estate,  and  permitted  his  good  gifts  to  rust;  hut  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  disphay  arises.  M.  de  Fonblanche  has  come  to  Paris, 
where  his  first  business  is  to  visit  his  nephew  Ernest,  his  destined 
heir,  a  lad  who  lives  much  as  other  lads  do.  The  evening  of  his 
uncle’s  unexpected  arrival  is  set  apart  for  a  dinner  of  a  cheerful 
character,  and  Ernest’s  plans  are  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  old  gentleman,  who,  he  fancies,  might  not  quite  approve  of 
all  his  friends.  He  immediately  sends  out  notes  to  announce  the 
postponement  of  the  festivity' ';  a  very  speedy  answer  comes  from 
one  of  the  invited  guests,  Hector  Mauleon,  who  regrets  that  their 
fun  is  not  to  be  enjoyed,  but  begs  Ernest  to  get  some  money  out  of 
“the  old  mummy”;  and  it  is  into  the  hands  of  “the  old 
mummy,”  of  M.  Stanislas  de  Fonblanche,  that  the  letter  falls. 
The  motive  of  the  play  is  here  furnished.  Fonblanche,  who,  like 
many  other  old  men,  perceives  a  decadence  in  the  generation 
which  has  succeeded  his,  determines  to  show  M.  Mauleon  and  the 
rest  that  they  are  not  as  good  men  as  their  fathers  were.  The 
scheme  of  the  piece  is  excellent.  The  audience  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  amiable  old  man ;  they  desire  to  see  his  vindication  of 
his  claims  to  respect;  each  of  bis  successes  is  a  welcome  incident. 
Of  course  he  succeeds  in  everything,  even — good  fortune  aiding — in 
finding  the  child  of  the  man  he  had  killed  in  a  duel,  the  fighting 
of  which  Fonblanche  had  been  unable  to  avoid.  It  is  in  telling 
the  story  of  how  the  duel  was  forced  upon  him,  of  the  contest, 
and  of  the  remorseful  sorrow  he  felt  as  he  gazed  on  the  upturned 
face  of  the  dead  man,  that  Mr.  Brookfield  is  perhaps  at  his  best. 
But  his  whole  performance  amply  justifies  the  young  comedian’s 
selection  of  the  comedy.  His  study  of  Fonblanche  is  vivified  by  a 
number  of  touches  which,  slight  though  they  be,  impart  truth 
and  distinction  and  coherence  to  the  dramatic  portrait,  and  are 
the  fruit  of  rare  insight  and  art.  He  passes  from  the  normal 
quiescence  of  age  to  its  rejuvenescence  through  a  series  of  brilliant 
and  effective  situations,  without  a  touch  of  falsity  or  the  least 
tendency  towards  forcing  the  dramatic  evolution.  From  the 
moment  when  the  dormant  spirit  of  youth  is  first  stirred  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  man  to  the  final  victorious  culmination  of  his 
triumphs,  the  character  is  revealed  with  a  subtle  and  complete 
graduation.  Through  all  the  varied  rapid  phases  of  the  impersona¬ 
tion,  between  his  entrance  as  the  traveller  whose  gait  and  voice 
tell  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  old  man  aglow  with  youth 
and  wrath  and  triumph,  Mr.  Brookfield’s  acting  is  admirably  con¬ 
trolled  and  consistent.  Notwithstanding  its  complexity,  the  unity 
of  the  part  is  preserved  with  unimpeachable  fidelity.  The  other 
characters  are  comparatively  subordinate,  but  as  an  opera-dancer 
whom  Fonblanche  knew  in  her  younger  days — days  which 
Charlotte  de  Villemer  does  not  desire  to  recall — Miss  Victor  acts 
with  a  force  and  humour  which  have  not  been  seen  on  the  West 
End  stage  in  parts  of  this  kind  for  years.  Miss  Victor  has  the 
true  spirit  of  comedy.  Mr.  Conway  plays  the  somewhat  ungrate¬ 
ful  part  of  Maulfion  with  singular  spirit  and  discretion.  Mr. 
E.  Maurice,  as  Ernest,  does  enough  to  favour  the  idea  that  with 
study  and  experience  he  may  make  some  figure  in  the  profession. 
Miss  Gwynne,  the  ingenue,  is  pleasing  and  unaffected. 

The  Waterman  precedes  the  comedy,  and  affords  Mr.  Herbert 
Sims  Reeves  an  opportunity  of  proving  what  good  use  he  can  make 
of  his  voice.  His  unaccompanied  rendering  of  the  old  song, 
“  Farewell,  my  trim-built  wherry,”  is  a  most  artistic  and  delicate 
performance.  The  other  ballads  he  delivers  in  a  manner  which 
shows  by  whom  he  was  taught  to  sing  them,  and  to  say  this  is 
to  say  very  much.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  school  of 
slipshod  criticism — if  the  word  “  school  ”  can  be  used  in  this  con¬ 
nexion — that  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves’s  performance  has  been  dismissed 
with  a  line  of  dispraise  for  angularity  of  gesture,  but  without 
a  word  on  the  subject  of  singing.  Surely,  if  Tom  Tug  is  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  it  is  his  delivery  of  the  songs  associated  with  the 
part  that  should  be  first  considered.  Mr.  H.  Kemble  exhibits  in 
The  Waterman  so  much  capacity  for  old-fashioned  farce-acting 
that  it  is  a  pity  so  melancholy  a  production  as  A  Close  Shave, 
the  feeble  farce  which  followed  Evergreen,  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  him. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  by  this  time  with 
the  history  and  the  plot— such  plot  as  there  is — of  Dollars  and 
Sense,  the  piece  being  played  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  New  York 
Company  of  Comedians  at  Toole's  Theatre.  The  play  is  very  odd 
and  decidedly  interesting,  partly  by  virtue  of  its  oddness,  partly 
because  it  is  briskly  written  and  contrived,  and  chiefly  because  of 
some  very  good  acting  to  be  found  in  it.  The  Englishman  who 
fondly  thinks  that  he  knows  the  American  language  will  learn 
much  from  it,  and  may  also  learn  things  about  American  customs 
which  will  surprise  him.  In  any  case,  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  get  enough  amusement  out  of  his  evening  either  in¬ 
nocently  or  iu  cynical  delight  at  the  simple  and  extravagant 
applause  and  merriment  of  the  American  part  of  the  audience 
over  things  which  may  not  seem  to  him  particularly  brilliant  or 
funny.  The  acting  is,  as  has  been  hinted,  good  all  round,  though  in 


some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Leclercq’s  Colonel  Briggs,  the 
player  is  handicapped  by  the  foolishness  of  his  part.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  silly  situation  which  ends  the  first  act. 
Miss  Rehan  has  a  yet  more  difficult  situation  to  wrestle  with  at 
one  point ;  but  she  gets  through  the  business  with  extraordinary 
verve,  and  gives  great  delight  to  her  American  spectators.  For 
the  rest,  Miss  Ilehan’s  acting  is  in  style  unlike  any  acting  that  we 
have  ever  seen  (and  originality,  if  it  is  not  of  an  offensive  kind,  is  no 
doubt  a  merit).  It  is  so  unlike,  indeed,  that  the  critic’s  judgment 
is  at  first  bewildered.  As  the  play  goes  on,  the  actress’s  method 
gains  upon  one,  and  one  can  scarce  but  think  that  it  is  a  very 
good  and  attractive  method  for  her,  though  it  might  be 
unbearable  in  the  hands  of  an  imitator.  Miss  Rehan  herself  suc¬ 
ceeds  alike  in  gay  and  in  lightly-touched  tender  passages.  Among 
the  other  players,  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  John  Drew  stand  out  in 
excellence.  By  an  odd  and,  we  may  assume,  fortuitous  coincidence, 
while  Mr.  Drew’s  style  recalls  that  of  M.  Dieudonnd  (and  there 
is  scarcely  a  better  style  for  an  actor  of  the  kind  of  part  assigned 
to  Mr.  Drew),  both  the  appearance  and  style  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  sug¬ 
gest  almost  a  reflection  of  Mme.  Jouassain,  and  there  is  most 
certainly  no  better  style  than  Mme.  Jouassain’s  in  her  own  line. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE.* 

THERE  must  be  considerable  strength  and  vitality  in  the 
central  idea  of  a  Society  which  could  at  the  outset  attract, 
and  then  retain  so  long,  the  services  of  the  men  who  have  built  up 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  was  founded  eighteen  years  ago 
as  a  temporary  “Fund,”  by  means  of  which  certain  objects,  modestly 
sot  forth,  would  be,  it  was  thought,  achieved  in  two  or  three 
years  and  at  a  moderate  expenditure.  This  idea  was  soon  dispelled 
when  Captain  Warren,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  something 
like  three  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  and  told  to  dig,  was 
found  to  require  as  much  every  year.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  in 
round  figures  that  for  sixteen  years  the  Society  has  received  and 
spent  the  respectable  income  of  at  least  3,oooL  a  year,  and  that  these 
maps  and  volumes,  now  for  the  first  time  before  the  world,  repre¬ 
sent  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  done  with  that  money.  It 
seems  a  large  sum,  when  added  up,  but  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  re¬ 
sults  which  have  been  achieved, and  it  maybe  honestly  boasted  by 
the  Committee  that  “  management  ”  has  taken  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  Three  great  and  important  undertakings,  one  of  them 
still  incomplete,  have  been  entered  upon  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Society'— namely,  the  excavations  at  Jerusalem  by  Captain, 
now  Sir  Charles,  Warren ;  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  by 
Captains  Conder  and  Kitchener ;  and  the  Survey  of  Eastern 
Palestine,  commenced  by  Captain  Conder  and  interrupted  by  the 
Turkish  authorities.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  the  smaller 
expeditions,  such  as  Warren’s  visit  to  the  Belka  and  the  Jordan 
Valley,  Palmer's  journey  through  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus, 
Conder’s  discovery  of  the  Ilittite  Kadesh,  Mr.  Greville  Chester's 
visits  to  the  Serbonian  Lake  and  to  Aradus,  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau’s  Archaeological  work  in  1874,  not  to  speak  of  work 
done  outside  the  Society,  such  as  Wilson  and  Palmer’s  Survey  of 
Sinai,  the  travels  of  De  Luynes,  De  Saulcy,  De  Vogiifi,  and 
Waddington,  Dr.  Selah  Merrill’s  wanderings  about  the  Eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  visit  to  the  Land  of  Gilead, 
Canon  Tristram’s  ride  into  Moab,  Captain  Burton's  exploration  of 
the  ’Alah,  Gufirin’s  twenty  years  of  wandering  about  the  Holy 
Land,  Holland’s  many  journeys  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
Trumbull's  rediscovery  of  the  long-lost  Ain  Gadrs,  and  many  other 
“  serious  ”  expeditions  and  journeys,  every  one  of  which  has  illus¬ 
trated  the  sound  principle  laid  down  by  the  Society  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  work,  that  there  is  plenty  to  do,  but  that  the 
best  way  of  doing  it  is  to  do  it  scientifically.  There  has  been,  in 
fact,  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  period  of  unexampled  activity  in 
the  exploration  of  a  country  about  which  so  much  always  seemed 
to  be  known, yet  so  little,  until  this  Survey,  was  known  for  certain. 
It  would  therefore  at  first  appear  as  if,  after  all  this  research, 
little  was  left  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  actually  more  than  what  has  already  been  done  ;  for  the 
Survey  has  yet  to  be  carried  over  the  eastern  country.  Before  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  great  work  before  us  in  detail,  let  us  state  in 
the  strongest  terms  that,  had  Sir  Charles  Warren  done  nothing  but 
his  Jerusalem  excavations,  he  might  repose  in  the  happy  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  and  his  work  would  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
that,  as  regards  Captain  Conder,  his  part  in  these  maps  and 
volumes  is  so  great  and  important  as  not  only  to  place  him  in  the 
front  line,  but  to  make  him  facile  princeps — king  and  chief — of 
those  who  have  in  modern  days  worked  on  the  exploration  of 
Palestine  and  on  the  many  and  complicated  questions  concerning 
its  topography.  It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Captain  Kitchener  must 
be  joined  with  his ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  work — twenty-one 
out  of  twenty-six  sheets  of  the  map — was  executed  by  Captain 
Conder;  a  corresponding  part  of  the  memoirs  bears  his  initials, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Jerusalem  volume  is  from  his  pen  ; 
it  is  he  who  has  supplied  most  of  the  wonderfully  curious 
and  interesting  papers  in  the  volume  called  “  Special  Papers  ” ;  it 
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is  lie  who  collected  most  of  the  ten  thousand  names  translated  and 
transliterated  from  his  notes  by  Professor  Palmer  ;  it  is  Captaiu 
Conder  who  has  rescued  from  oblivion  as  many  ancient  names  as 
had  been  collected  by  all  previous  travellers  together ;  and  it  was 
he  who,  after  eleven  years  spent  in  this  arduous  work,  was  found 
ready  to  lead  another  party  across  the  Jordan ;  lastly,  it  was 
Captain  Conder  who  was  able  to  recover  a  site  and  name  which 
had.  been  considered  as  hopelessly  lost  as  that  of  Gath — namely, 
the  sacred  Hittite  city,  whose  capture  by  Rameses  II.  is  recorded 
in  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes.  Other  travellers  have  made  happy 
discoveries — Clermont-Ganneau,  for  instance,  has  la  main  heurcuse  ; 
but  this  young  Engineer  officer  has  enabled  the  geographer  to  sweep 
away  from  his  shelves  the  whole  row  of  previous  travellers,  with 
all  those  notes,  previously  so  precious,  of  Robinson,  Guerin,  Van 
de  Velde,  Eurckhardt,  and  others,  showing  how  such  a  place  was 
half-an-hour's  ride  from  some  other  place  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  how  from  such  an  elevation  certain  other  elevations  could 
be  discerned  at  various  points  of  the  compass.  These  observa¬ 
tions  need  be  consulted  no  longer,  because  Captain  Conder  has 
finished  the  map  of  Western  Palestine  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.  There  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  congratulations  concerning 
this  map.  The  lithographing  of  the  great  map  was  executed  at 
Southampton,  by  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  it  is  not 
so  clear,  perhaps,  in  parts  as  it  might  be;  but  of  its  fidelity  and 
exactness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  while,  in  a  country  full  of  ruins, 
almost  every  ruin  has  been  laid  down,  and  every  important  ruin 
planned.  Moreover,  its  cost  compares  remarkably  with  that  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England.  As  regards  the  reduced  map, 
it  has  been  engraved  on  copper  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  to  a 
scale  of  three-eightlis  the  large  map.  It  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
map,  and  quite  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  best  German 
map-engraving. 

The  whole  work,  as  now  issued,  consists  of  seven  quarto  volumes, 
the  maps,  and  a  portfolio  of  drawings.  The  Committee  of  the 
Society  have  included  in  the  “  Survey  ”  a  volume  l$v  Canon 
Tristram  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  country,  of  which  we 
have  only  to  say  that  it  embodies  all  the  learned  author’s  own 
researches  and  those  made  by  many  other  naturalists  in  the 
country  itself,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  at  once  scientifically 
exact  and  most  beautiful.  The  other  six  volumes  include  three 
of  Memoirs,  one  of  Name-lists,  one  of  “  Special  Papers,”  and 
one,  on  Jerusalem,  which  bears  on  its  title-page  the  names  of 
Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Captain  Conder.  The  last  of 
these  contains,  besides  a  detailed  report  of  Warren's  excavations 
in  the  years  1867-1870,  a  statement  of  the  controversy,  an 
architectural  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  account  of  the  various 
excavations  and  discoveries  made  in  the  city  since  the  year  1S70, 
by  Captain  Conder,  Herr  Schick,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Mr. 
Henry  Maudslay,  and  others.  A  great  portfolio  of  fifty  sheets, 
representing  the  actual  results  of  the  Jerusalem  work,  accom¬ 
panies  the  volume.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  Report  of 
Captain  Warren,  made  on  his  return  from  the  city,  was  published 
by  the  Society  in  the  volume  called  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was,  however,  only  a  first  report,  drawn  up  hastily  and 
imperfect ;  moreover  it  was  not  accompanied  by  the  drawings 
which  Captain  Warren  had  sent  home.  We  might  ask  why  it  is 
that  for  fourteen  long  years  the  Committee  with  these  treasures  in 
their  hands  neglected  to  publish  them.  It  may  be  remembered, 
however,  first,  that  the  engraving  of  this  collection  of  drawings 
costs  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  that  all  the  Society’s  funds 
have  been  expended  in  the  Survey ;  next  that  Captain  W arren 
has  been  himself  actively  engaged  in  various  ways — fighting 
Zulus  with  bis  troop  of  irregular  cavalry,  governing  Griqualand, 
and  hunting  down  the  murderers  of  Professor  Palmer.  We  are, 
however,  grateful  for  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  drawings, 
which  disclose  after  many  years  an  abundance  and  wealth  of 
discovery  for  which  the  bare  descriptions  in  the  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem  had  not  at  all  prepared  the  reader.  The  Jerusalem 
problems  are  not  solved  by  the  excavations,  certainly,  but  their  j 
solution  is  shown  to  require  an  altogether  different  treatment.  It 
is  mere  waste  of  time,  for  instance,  to  read  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  assertions  advanced  by  Mr.  Fergusson  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  compared  with  the  light  thrown  on  the  question  by  | 
Warren’s  discoveries.  The  vast  wall  of  the  Temple,  at  one  place 
buried  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  in  debris ,  has  been  followed 
at  intervals  to  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built ;  it  extended,  aft 
Aristeas  testifies,  round  three  sides  of  the  enclosure  ;  on  the  north 
side  was  Antonia  and  the  great  ditch,  at  the  east  side  of  which 
Warren  found  his  mysterious  chamber.  The  site  which  Fergusson 
adopts  for  his  Temple  is  shown,  if  the  rock  levels  are  correctly 
drawn,  to  be  a  steep  slope  of  one  in  five.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  Mr.  Fergusson  the  levels  at  the  south-west  corner  are  partly 
conjectural.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has,  moreover,  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  a  cliff  which,  if  it  is  there,  would  materially  alter 
the  levels,  and  the  contour  lines  are  not,  as  they  might  have  been, 
so  indicated  as  to  advise  the  student  when  he  is  on  certain,  when 
on  speculative  ground.  It  is  already  well  known  that  both 
Sir  Charles  Warren  and  Captain  Conder  have  openly  advocated 
views  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  Roughly  speaking, 
they  think  the  traditional  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands 
on  the  site  of  that  erected  by  Constantine,  that  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  is  the  building  of  Abd-el-Melek,  that  tho  Temple 
area  as  it  now  stands  is  that  of  Solomon  and  Herod,  and,  so 
far  as  Captain  Conder  is  concerned,  that  the  true  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  was  near  the  Place  of  Stoning,  north  of  the  city  — 
perhaps  the  very  tomb  found  there  by  himself  three  years  ago. 


The  course  of  the  second  wall,  now  that  the  rock  levels  have  been 
ascertained,  could  be  easily  determined  by  excavation.  We  have 
learned,  thanks  to  Warren’s  tentative  shafts,  where  to  look  and 
what  to  look  for.  We  could  probably  clear  up  the  question 
whether  David's  tomb  was  on  Opliel,  south  of  the  Temple,  as 
is  maintained  by  some,  in  a  very  short  series  of  shafts ;  and 
we  could  follow  out,  if  the  Sultan  would  grant  his  firman, 
Warren’s  researches  to  their  practical  end.  What  we  have  got 
amounts  briefly  to  this— first,  the  rock  levels  of  the  city,  a  few 
important  points  excepted  ;  we  know  what  they  were  after  Acca 
had  been  levelled;  we  know  most  of  the  first  wall  and  part 
of  the  second  wall ;  we  have  recovered  the  Temple  wall  in  its 
majesty;  we  have  also  recovered  the  wall  of  Ophel.  Besides  these 
grand  results,  there  has  been  accumulated  an  immense  number  of 
facts,  each  of  which  may  seem  separately  to  be  of  small  importance, 
but  which,  pieced  together,  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  Such,  for 
instance,  among  many  others,  are  the  secret  connexion  between 
Ophel  and  the  Virgin’s  Fount,  the  subterranean  passage  between  the 
citadel  and  the  Temple,  the  arches  found  north  of  the  platform  in 
the  ITaram,  the  single  tomb  on  the  “  Place  of  Stoning,”  and  the 
souterraiu  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  ”  convent.  The  arguments 
concerning  the  position  of  Temple,  church,  and  walls  are  entirely 
altered  by  these  discoveries,  except  that  it  is  still  open  to  any  one 
to  maintain,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  still  maintains,  that  the  architecture 
of  the  dome  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  Constantine  ;  and  it  still 
remains  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  ask  why  all  historians, 
both  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  should  have  conspired  to  assert 
that  it  is  not.  A  reconstruction  by  Captain  Conder  of  the  Church 
of  the  Anastasis  from  Constantine  to  Baldwin  illustrates  its 
history  and  the  continuity  of  its  traditions  very  forcibly.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  reconstruction  portions  of  Constantine’s  propylea  still 
remain.  With  this  volume  and  its  portfolio  of  drawings,  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem,  aud  with  De  Vogue’s  works  on 
the  Temple  and  the  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  student  may 
with  much  better  founded  hope  thau  heretofore  attack  the  difficult 
problems  which  surround  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Without 
this  volume,  in  fact,  argument  is  henceforth  futile.  Every  ancient 
city  has  its  difficulties:  there  are  questions  concerning  Tyre, 
Troy,  Rome,  Athens,  and  Carthage ;  but  there  is  no  city  whose 
topographical  difficulties  are  more  puzzling,  more  absorbing,  and 
more  attractive  than  the  ancient  city  of  Solomon,  Nehemiah,  and 
Herod. 

As  regards  the  Memoirs,  which  occupy  three  volumes,  their 
arrangement,  which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  promote  thoroughness 
and  clearness,  appears  somewhat  awkward,  because  it  necessitates 
the  turning  over  of  many  pages  in  order  to  get  all  that  can  be  gathered 
about  one  place.  Thus,  for  any  given  village,  one  must  first  find  out 
in  what  Sheet  of  the  map  it  is  situated,  and  then  look  in  the 
memoirs  under  the  heading  of  that  Sheet ;  next,  he  must  search 
“  Section  A  ”  for  the  description  of  the  country  round  that  village, 
the  orography,  hydrography,  cultivation,  account  of  the  village  and 
its  population,  and  its  Biblical  name,  if  any  ;  and  then,  in  “  Section 
B,”  for  its  archaeology,  its  ruins  and  ancient  monuments.  Thus, 
in  Sheet  xvii.,  vol.  ii.,  we  find  at  p.  28  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
Beit  Lahm,  or  Bethlehem,  with  particulars  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  town,  its  industries,  its  population,  and  its  water  supply. 
The  name  does  not  appear  at  all  under  the  head  of  “  Biblical  Sites  ” 
because,  we  suppose,  no  one  doubts  that  Beit  Lahm  is  the  ancient 
Bethlehem.  At  p.  83,  in  the  archaeological  section,  is  given  an 
excellent  plan  of  the  church,  undoubtedly  Constantine’s.  One 
would  have  wished  fur  a  fuller  description,  but  that  has  already 
been  provided  by  De  Vogue  in  his  Eylises  de  la  Terre  Sainte.  In  the 
same  sheet,  under  the  head  of  ’Amwas,  is  to  be  found  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done. 
Captain  Conder  gives  his  plan  and  description  of  the  village  and 
ruined  church  made  by  him  on  his  first  visit,  and  next  an  account 
of  the  recent  excavations  made  there  in  1S81  by  Captain  Guillemot. 
To  this  is  appended  a  note  byM.  Clermont-Ganneau  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ’Amwas,  the  full  Report  of  Captain  Guillemot’s  re¬ 
searches  published  in  Les  Missions  Catholiques,  March  1882,  and 
a  most  learned  and  curious  tractate  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  on 
the  words  found  engraved  on  a  capital  belonging  to  the  church. 
They  consist  of  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  one  side  and  a  Greek 
inscription  on  the  other.  The  Hebrew,  which  can  easily  be  read, 
“Blessed  be  His  Name  for  ever !  ” is  engraved  in  Phoenician  character, 
following,  as  M.  Ganneau  points  out — and  it  is  extremely  curious 
to  find  this  in  a  Christian  church — an  artificial  archaism,  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  found  on  Hebrew  coins.  The  Greek  words 
are  the  formula  found  so  often  by  M.  Waddington  in  Eastern  Pales¬ 
tine — eis  debs — and  perhaps  carried  from  there  into  Arabia.  One 
might  multiply  these  instances  indefinitely,  but  it  is  needless.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine  lies  in  these  volumes.  There 
may  be,  and  very  likely  are,  a  few  names  left  to  collect  and  a  few 
ruins  hidden  among  the  hills  and  grown  over  by  brushwood  and  tall 
nettles,  may  have  escaped  the  surveyors — one  or  two,  indeed,  have 
been  recently  found  by  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  on  the  slopes  of 
Carmel,  which  do  not  appear  upon  the  map;  there  may  be  inscrip¬ 
tions  such  as  that  found  at  ’Amwas,  which  will  yet  reward  the 
traveller;  but,  in  a  word,  the  things  which,  before  the  Survey, 
any  one  who  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  track  was  sure  to 
find  for  the  first  time,  will  be  no  longer  new  ;  they  are  already 
in  these  volumes.  Here  are  noted  the  multit  udinous  springs  of 
a  land  filled  with  fountains — there  are  two  hundred  in  one  single 
sheet  of  the  great  map  ;  here  are  the  great  caverns — the  country 
is  full  of  caverns— explored  and  planned  by  Captain  Conder ; 
here  are  the  ancient  tombs  in  all  their  varieties — there  is  a 
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regular  science  of  Syrian  tombs ;  here  are  the  remains  and  the 
plans  of  the  old  synagogues;  here  are  the  old  High  Places, 
now  the  Mukams ;  here  are  the  ruins  of  Roman  temples  constructed 
of  materials  previously  used  for  synagogues ;  of  Byzantine  churches 
made  of  the  same  stones  taken  from  the  Roman  temples ;  from 
these,  in  their  turn  fallen  to  pieces,  the  same  stones  have  been  used 
for  Crusaders’  forts,  and  these  now  serve  in  their  turn  as  quarries  for 
the  villagers.  In  a  few  years  the  monuments  which  still  stand,  and 
are  figured  in  these  volumes,  will  be  all  destroyed;  change  in  Pales¬ 
tine  has  ever  brought  destruction  with  it ;  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  write,  the  splendid  ruins  of  Caesarea — the  old  Strato’s  Tower — 
which  comprise  the  wall  and  mole  built  by  Herod,  and  the  walls, 
castle,  and  cathedral  of  the  Crusaders — are  being  torn  down  by 
refugees  from  Bosnia,  who  are  building  themselves  a  new  town 
with  the  stones  of  the  old,  just  as  the  Crusaders  built  their  town 
out  of  the  stones  used  by  Ilerod.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
Captain  Oonder  planned  these  ruins ;  what  has  happened  in 
Ccesarea  will  happen  in  other  places,  and  soon  the  only  record 
remaining  of  the  ruins  will  be  the  “  Special  Surveys  ”  in  the 
Memoirs  before  us.  The  case  of  Caesarea,  to  use  a  familiar  illus¬ 
tration,  is  much  as  if  the  villagers  of  Pevensey  should  tear  down 
the  old  Roman  wall  and  build  a  town  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle  out  of  the  stones  which  form  the  Norman  keep.  Again,  for 
another  instance  of  destruction,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs, 
are  figured  two  beautiful  sarcophagi;  these  are  now  converted 
into  lime;  and,  for  another,  the  frontispiece  of  the  third  volume 
shows  certain  thirteenth-century  frescoes  of  the  church  at  Kusr 
Hajleh.  These,  too,  have  been  destroyed.  The  only  chance  for 
the  ancient  monuments  is  absolute  stagnation;  but  the  country 
will  not  stand  still ;  already  the  German  colonists  are  spreading 
inland  from  Haifa  ;  the  country  between  Damascus  and  Haifa  is 
surveyed  for  a  railway ;  roads  are  being  made ;  what  Captain 
Burton  calls  “the  sleepy  little  city  of  the  Jebusites”  is  becoming 
like  an  Italian  town,  and  change  is  in  the  air. 

The  volume  called  “  Special  Papers  ”  is  a  collection  of  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Society’s  Journal,  the  earlier  numbers  of  which 
are  now  out  of  print.  Foremost  among  them  is  Palmer’s  “.Tourney 
through  the  Desert  of  the  Tib,”  the  journey  which  he  andTyrwhitt 
Drake  performed  on  foot  and  alone,  going  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and 
making  those  friendships  with  the  Sheikhs  which  enabled  the 
survivor  to  take  the  journey  of  1882  which  led  to  his  death.  The 
rest  are  papers,  chiefly  by  Captain  Conder,  on  various  points  which 
could  not  well  be  treated  in  the  memoirs,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Palestine  from  Egyptiaii  Records  and  from  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
Samaritan  Topography,  Early  Christian  Topography,  the  Moslem 
Mukams,  and  the  Synagogues.  Among  them  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  a  most  curious  and  important  series  of  short  papers  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Captain  Conder,  the  late  Dr.  Titus  Tobler, 
and  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  remains  of  tombs  in 
Palestine.  We  cannot  conclude  this  too  scanty  notice  of  the 
invaluable  work  before  us,  which  is  a  monument  for  all  time, 
without  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  men  whose  services 
have  been  secured  for  the  execution  of  its  work.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  George  Grove  and  Mr. 
Fergusson — whose  theories  may  be  bad,  but  whose  energy  is  un¬ 
doubted  ;  its  first  officer,  and  always  its  most  active  friend,  was 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  then  Captain  Wilson,  who  had  previously 
executed  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  at  the  joint  expense 
of  Lady  Burdett  Ooutts  and  himself ;  he  was  assisted  or  followed 
by  the  late  Major  Anderson,  R.E.,  whose  worth  was  too  little 
known  outside  military  circles ;  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Colonel 
Stewart,  Captain  Conder,  Captain  Kitchener,  and  Lieutenant 
Mantell,  all  of  them  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  Of  civilians 
there  are  the  names  of  Canon  Tristram,  Professor  Palmer, 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  (who  died  in  1874),  Mr.  Greville  Chester,  Dr. 
Chaplin,  whose  knowledge  of  Jerusalem  is  probably  unequalled, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  M.  C.  Clermont-Ganneau.  That  part 
of  M.  Ganneau’s  work  which  is  incorporated  into  the  Jerusalem 
volume  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole,  which 
has  yet  to  be  published,  with  the  drawings  made  for  him  by 
M.  Lecomte.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  be  found  of 
giving  to  the  world  this  series  of  beautiful  and  accurate  architec¬ 
tural  drawings.  Two  things,  in  fact,  are  wanted  before  the  Survey 
of  Western  Palestine  is  completed  ;  the  publication  of  M.  Ganneau’s 
archaeological  reports  with  Lecomte’s  drawings;  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  full  and  complete  index  to  the  whole  work.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  absolutely  indispensable. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

THAT,  like  most  other  things  in  this  world,  the  laws  relating 
to  matrimonial  affairs  are  imperfect  is  not  an  astonishing 
or  new  revelation ;  and  that,  even  if  working  better  than  might 
be  expected,  they  occasionally  press  very  hardly  is  only  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  Mr.  Reade  seized  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  this  novel,  Singleheart  and  Doubleface; 
which  case,  however,  would  be  stronger  could  the  reader  help 
feeling  that  the  heroine  has  herself,  fully  as  much  as  the  state  of 

*  Singleheart  and  Doubleface.  By  Charles  Reade,  D.C.L.  London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 

At  Daybreak.  By  A.  Sterling.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

A  Drawn  Game.  By  “  Basil.”  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 
Gaythorne  Hall.  By  John  M.  Fothergill.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
1884. 


the  law,  to  blame.  She  is  one  of  the  large  and  very  emotional 
(unkind  critics  might  even  call  them  silly)  women  Mr.  Reade 
delighted  in,  and  is  so  little  endowed  with  ordinary  common  sense 
that  one  fails  to  see  how  any  law  could  effectually  protect  her. 
Her  husband  is  a  worthless  scoundrel  of  a  common  enough 
type,  and,  though  utterly  selfish  and  mean,  is  not  actually  brutal. 
At  his  worst  he  would  never  have  kicked  or  beaten  his  wife,  or 
actively  ill-treated  his  child,  though  he  could  and  did  leave  them 
both  to  starve,  after  robbing  the  mother  of  her  hardly-earned 
savings.  Strictly  speaking,  the  only  time  when  any  alteration 
iu  the  law  could  have  helped  Sarah  Mansell  is  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  burglary,  when  Mr.  Mansell,  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  emptying  his  wife’s  safe,  escapes  triumphantly,  with  his 
accomplice  and  the  money,  in  consequence  of  being  the  victim’s 
husband,  and,  therefore,  legally  the  owner  of  all  her  property. 
After  this  feat  he  retires  to  America,  until,  hearing  of  his  de¬ 
serted  wife’s  success  in  business,  and  being  in  want  of  cash,  he 
reappears  on  the  scene  one  day  suddenly,  to  the  intense  joy  of  his 
wife,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  is  still 
fretting  after  him,  and  at  once  casts  in  her  lot,  and,  far  more 
astonishing,  her  child’s,  with  his,  positively  pressing  her  savings 
on  him.  Verily  such  a  self-offered  victim  could  not  be  saved  by 
any  legal  restriction. 

The  episode  of  the  American  wife,  by  which  Sarah’s  eyes  are 
at  last  opened  to  the  treachery  of  her  idol,  is  well  told,  but 
scarcely  seems  new.  But  for  this  Mr.  Reade ’s  method  of  jotting 
down  any  striking  incident  he  came  across,  without  much  heed 
as  to  its  source,  would  fully  account.  The  most  satisfactory  and 
amusing  character  in  the  book  is  the  heroine's  widow  sister,  whose 
plain  common  sense,  even  if  it  be  slightly  vulgar,  and  the  opinion 
which  she  openly  expresses,  that  bad  as  men  are,  a  husband  is 
better  than  none,  are  refreshing.  The  story  carries  one  along  and 
keeps  the  interest  up,  as  written  by  such  a  hand  it  is  sure  to  do ; 
but  the  book  once  closed,  the  reader  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  of  his  interest. 

An  amusing  contrast  to  Mr.  Reade’s  emotional  heroine  is  Betty 
Karlsen,  whose  fortunes  are  minutely  told  in  At  Daybreak,  from 
the  age  of  eight,  till,  after  many  vicissitudes,  her  boy-lover  is 
brought  back  to  her  twenty  years  later.  This  young  lady,  like 
the  rest  of  the  characters,  is  of  the  usual  kind — a  kind  more  easily 
found  in  this  class  of  American  novel  than  out  of  them  we  should 
say.  There  is  the  inevitable  minister  (this  time  a  Baptist)  of 
superhuman  unworldliness  and  religious  feeling,  whose  Evangelical 
self-forgetfulness  extends  even  to  his  buttons  and  his  cuffs,  a 
source  of  trouble  and  yet  of  holy  joy  to  his  female  parishioners  ; 
while  next  to  him  in  interest  to  the  good  people  of  Lyme  is  a 
wonderful  Episcopalian  clergyman,  a  combination  of  the  Ritualist 
and  the  muscular  Christian ;  his  crowning  offence  is  apparently 
his  love  for  fishing  and  fiddling,  and  his  ill-advised  indulgence  in 
a  glass  or  two  of  old  port  and  a  hand  at  cards,  both  of  which 
latter,  he  is  careful  to  inform  his  friends,  were  relaxations  en¬ 
joyed  by  “  my  father  the  Dean.”  That  this  person  should  prove 
to  be  wanted  by  the  police  for  debt  and  deserting  his  wife 
seems  to  be  considered  by  his  flock  only  the  natural  outcome  of 
his  taste  in  tweed  and  terriers.  The  hero,  Axel  Brand,  is  so 
sketchily  described  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  his  attrac¬ 
tion  for  Betty  can  be.  Love  it  cannot  be,  for  when  he  goes  to 
college  in  Copenhagen,  his  father  being  Danish  by  descent  and 
feeling,  he  at  once  falls  in  love  with  the  first  girl  he  comes  across, 
the  not  very  fascinating  daughter  of  a  wonderful  woman,  who  in 
former  years  had  heartlessly  jilted  Axel’s  father.  The  best  that 
can  bo  said  of  this  story  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  harmless ; 
the  author  tries  one  short  flight  into  the  realms  of  sensation,  but 
it  does  not  seem  easy,  and  the  story  soon  drifts  back  to  its  former 
groove  of  innocent  but  hopeless  dulness,  and  it  is  a  question  if  its 
readers  would  not  forego  a  little  of  the  innocence  to  gain  a  little 
more  liveliness. 

Want  of  liveliness  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  A  Draivn 
Game.  The  complications  of  this  story  are  so  numerous  and  intri¬ 
cate  that  they  leave  the  reader  utterly  puzzled  as  to  the  identity 
and  financial  condition  of  half  the  chief  characters.  Still,  in  spite 
of  this  confusion,  it  is  pleasant  reading,  and  its  personages  are 
mostly  such  as  we  would  gladly  meet  in  real  life.  “  Mrs.  John  ” 
would  almost  save  a  novel  by  her  own  unassisted  merit ;  while 
the  quaint  theological  ideas  and  exasperating  dreaminess  of  her 
husband  are  a  capital  background  for  her  energetic  ways.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Pybus,  exceeds  in  grimness  any  mother-in-law  we 
have  ever  encountered,  in  books  or  out  of  them,  and  yet  she 
is  a  painfully  real  character.  The  chapter  containing  “  Mrs. 
Pybus’s  triumph  ”  is  so  natural  that  one  cannot  help  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  it  is  studied  from  life,  and  that  “Basil”  learnt 
by  suffering  what  he  tells  in  song,  or  rather  in  this  novel ;  and 
it  is  as  much  a  relief  to  the  reader  as  it  must  have  been  to  the 
persons  in  the  book  when  the  viperish  old  lady,  whom  yet 
in  a  sort  we  are  obliged  to  honour  and  feel  for,  slips  out  of  the 
story.  Ida  Luard  is,  what  all  heroines  are  not,  a  thoroughly 
nice,  unaffected  girl,  whose  quiet  reserve  gains  for  her  a  fictitious 
character  for  heartlessness  and  pride.  Her  first  meeting  with 
Mrs.  John  at  her  mother’s  grave,  and  her  subsequent  stay  at  the 
Vicarage,  are  very  prettily  and  naturally  told.  In  short,  she  is 
so  wholesome  and  pleasant  a  girl  that  the  most  blase  novel-reader 
must  rejoice  when,  after  many  cross-winds,  the  course  of  her  true 
love  at  last  runs  smoothly.  Archie  Guard,  the  hero,  is  very  fairly 
worthy  of  his  good  fortune.  The  account  of  his  school-life  at  a 
modern  version  of  Dotheboys  Hall  is  very  painful,  not  the  less 
that,  within  the  memory  of  still  young  men,  such  bullying  as  ia 
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here  described  was  only  too  common.  The  poor  child’s  flight  from 
his  tormentors,  his  illness  and  nursing  by  Ben  Shofield,  the  engine- 
driver,  and  that  good  fellow’s  peculiar  and  effectual  method  of 
introducing  his  protege  to  his  cross-grained,  but  kind-hearted,  wife 
“  Liz,”  are  capitally  told,  ns  are  his  subsequent  love  affairs.  To 
Archie  must  belong  the  merit  of  novelty ;  for  surely  he  is  the  first 
hero  of  romance  who  utilized  his  ladylove  as  stoker.  The  fair  but 
mercenary  Anastasia  and  her  drouthy  old  mother  are  alike  good  ; 
and  Archie’s  entanglement  with  that  dangerous  siren  is  a  very 
fair  ground  for  a  hearty  lover’s  quarrel  and  its  ensuing  troubles  ; 
but  the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  thrown  on  Archie  is  as  utterly 
unnecessary  and  feeble  a  resource  as  ever  misled  an  author  in 
difficulties  for  a  few  more  pages  of  copy.  If  the  chief  actors  in  : 
this  story  are  pleasantly  drawn,  so  also  are  the  lesser  characters, 
who  have  each  their  own  distinctive  idiosyncrasies,  and  are  by 
no  means  inclined,  like  the  chorus  of  an  old-fashioned  opera,  to  be 
feeble  echoes  and  supporters  of  the  chief  performers.  The  scene 
where  Mrs.  Cassidy  mystifies  the  maiden  population  of  Kingsford 
as  to  Mr.  Tuck’s  matrimonial  intentions  is  thoroughly  funny ;  and 
so  is  the  account  of  how  that  lively  widow  won  her  second 
spouse.  If  gratitude  for  a  really  pretty,  if  somewhat  confused, 
story  permitted  one  to  grumble,  the  language  occasionally  indulged 
in,  not  so  much  by  the  characters  as  by  the  author,  would  be 
open  to  complaint.  Every  now  and  then  the  words  are  a  trifle 
too  cumbersome  for  a  novel  at  this  holiday  and  lazy  season. 
“  Tristful  ”  suggests  Falstaff  in  King  Cambyses’s  vein ;  but 
aposiopesis ! 

The  fourth  and  last  book  on  our  list,  Gaythorne  Hall,  is  good 
solid  reading ;  but  in  spite  of  its  plot,  and  some  cleverly  sketched 
characters,  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is  simply  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
author’s  political  opinions.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  his  or  her 
own  views,  most  certainly;  but  how  far  an  author  is  justified  in 
stringing  them  together,  and  cramming  them  upon  us  under  the 
disguise  of  a  romance,  is  questionable,  and  this  has  been  most 
egregiously  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots,  and  very  possibly  it  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  excited  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  they  cannot  have 
been  comfortable  times  to  any  one  with  anything  to  lose.  The 
author,  whilst  kindly  allowing  that  unfortunate  house-owners 
might  be  justified  in  their  annoyance  at  having  their  houses 
burnt  over  their  heads,  and  their  persons  and  property  alike 
endangered,  evidently  looks  on  such  misadventures  as  only  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  non-acceptance  of  the  Charter, 
and,  like  his  hero,  utterly  fails  to  see  how  any  tolerably  intelligent 
and  honest  person  can  think  otherwise.  To  him  the  question  has 
but  one  possible  answer ;  and  we  must  confess  he  is  consistent. 
Though  he  evidently  tries  to  state  the  case  as  fairly  as  possible,  he 
only  allows  the  Tories  one  clever  representative,  and,  lest  this  one 
should  be  used  as  a  proof  that  there  were  at  least  two  sides  to  the 
matter,  he  sends  this  single  unfortunate  out  of  the  story  under  a 
cloud,  taking  with  him  the  fortune  of  the  orphan  daughter  of  an 
old  friend,  whose  trustee  he  is,  and  leaving  his  sister,  who  is 
devoted  to  and  dependent  on  him,  to  face  the  world  as  best  she 
may.  The  rest  of  the  Tories  consist  mainly  of  unscrupulous  ad¬ 
venturers,  bent  on  improving  their  social  or  pecuniary  position  by 
complying  with  the  whims  and  flattering  the  pride  of  the  county 
magnates,  or  else  of  half-educated,  pig-headed  old  country  squires, 
who  have  taken  over  their  politics  like  their  stock  of  port,  accept¬ 
ing  both  unquestioningly  as  a  heritage  from  their  fathers,  to  be 
kept  up  and  handed  on  equally  to  their  heirs.  If  by  any  chance 
an  averagely  intelligent  and  decently  honest  Tory  is  found,  it  is 
simply  to  provide  a  handy  convert  for  the  hero  and  his  Radical 
friends.  The  hero  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  such 
surroundings — a  clever  young  prig,  whose  sphere  is  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  his  finding  his  proper  level  and  rubbing  off  his  sharp 
corners  by  contact  with  intellectual  equals,  and  who  consequently 
poses  as  “  Sir  Oracle,”  and,  like  that  worthy,  has  a  rooted  aversion 
to  opinions  differing  from  his  own.  That  he  should  convince  every 
one  worth  convincing,  and  confound  the  rest,  is  natural — in  a 
novel !  In  real  life  the  result  might  have  been  both  different 
and  less  pleasant  to  Mr.  Wharton. 

The  apparent  heroine  of  the  book  is  Miss  Wharton,  a  duplicate 
in  petticoats  of  her  brother.  Her  chief  claims  to  notice  are — 
firstly,  her  district-visiting,  which  apparently  was  a  form  of  good 
works  unknown  before  (we  always  thought  visiting  the  poor 
and  sick  had  been  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  their  mothers)  ;  and,  secondly,  her  engagement  to  a 
young  Radical,  whose  best  recommendation  must  have  been  his 
attendance  at  every  Chartist  meeting  within  possible  distance,  and 
his  height,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  lady-love’s  head  above 
the  muddy  water  into  which  she  contrived  to  fall  while  skating. 
The  course  of  their  true  love,  though  it  has  its  reasonable 
amount  of  rocks  and  shcals,  is  evidently  from  the  first  destined  to 
end  happily  ;  and  when  Mr.  John  Wharton  has  been  fitted  with  a 
lady-love,  both  politically  and  personally  suitable,  the  story  ends 
with  a  peal  of  wedding  bells  and  general  rejoicing. 


MOUXTSTUART  ELPIIIXSTOXE’S  MINUTES.* 

MINUTES  are,  or  were,  the  written  speeches  of  Indian  states¬ 
men.  For  a  long  time  every  official  discussion,  necessary 
or  unnecessary,  was  carried  out  on  paper.  Before  Legislative 
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Councils  were  instituted  and  open  debates  followed,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  India  and  Lord  Halifax  at  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  1854,  few  Anglo-Indian  administrators  had 
any  chance  of  acquiring  even  moderate  proficiency  as  public 
speakers.  Now  and  then  a  Deputy-Governor  or  a  Commissioner 
delivered  an  address  at  the  opening  of  a  hospital  or  home,  or  when 
a  Raja  had  to  be  thanked  for  his  public  spirit  in  digging  wells  and 
reservoirs  and  building  rest-houses  for  pilgrims,  or  when  town  halls 
at  the  Presidencies  were  crowded  on  some  festive  or  solemn  occa¬ 
sion.  But,  as  a  rule,  public  oratory  was  monopolized  by  fluent 
barristers  or  enterprising  merchants  denouncing  the  “  Black  Acts  ” 
or  hateful  taxes  on  carriages  and  incomes.  Since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Legislative  Councils,  Viceregal  and  local,  this  state  of 
things  has  passed  away.  Administrators  now  debate  as  well  as 
write,  and  any  one  who  has  read  the  speeches  in  Council  for  and 
against  the  Ilbert  or  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bills  last  year  or  on 
the  Budgets  of  former  years,  will  admit  that  in  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  method  of  treatment,  and  fairness  of  reasoning,  the 
speakers,  official  and  non-official,  may  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  more  ancient  and  august  assemblies  in  Europe.  But  it 
was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Elphinstone  and  Munro.  They  and 
others  committed  their  valuable  experiences  to  lengthy  exposi¬ 
tions  on  paper,  copied  out  by  “  section-writers  ”  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  or  fourteen  hundred  words  for  the  rupee,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  printed.  Every  now  and  then  some  official  in  his  retirement 
or  during  his  holiday  has  given  us  a  selection  of  such  “minutes” 
to  the  world.  Those  of  the  late  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  of 
Munro,  of  Metcalfe,  and  others,  have  found  competent  editors. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  publications  find  many  readers 
or  purchasers.  Doubtless  they  are  useful  to  statesmen  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  to  regard  everything  that  has  not  happened 
within  the  last  five  years  as  “  ancient  history.”  In  India  they  aid 
the  District  Officer  and  the  Secretary  in  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  village  communities  as  they  first  dawned  on  the  mind  of  our 
earliest  administrators ;  of  the  system  or  absence  of  any  system,  that 
characterized  Mahratta  rule ;  and  of  the  departmental  difficulties 
which  half  a  century  back  we  inherited  or  created  for  ourselves. 
But  minutes,  like  speeches  isolated  from  the  context,  are  often 
heavy  reading.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
editor  and  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  materials.  Mr.  Forrest 
belongs  to  that  very  useful  department  the  Educational  Service  of 
Bombay  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  official  who  has  not 
served  a  good  apprenticeship  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  lines  is 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing  and  commenting  on 
papers  which  overflow  with  native  terms,  and  which  might  puzzle 
many  a  Commissioner  from  the  other  side  of  India,  nourished  only 
on  the  Cornwallis  Settlement  or  the  system  of  village  communities. 
We  find  many  Mahratta  terms  and  customs,  peculiar  to  the 
Western  Presidency,  which  might  strike  with  dismay  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  Rohilcund  or  Delhi,  just  as  the  Burgundian  coat  of  arms 
displayed  by  Toison  d'Or  bewildered  the  Bohemian  in  Quentin 
Durward  when  dressed  up  as  a  sham  herald.  Mr.  Forrest  tells 
us  that,  when  turning  over  the  records  of  the  Bombay  Secretariat, 
he  was  struck,  as  he  might  well  be,  by  their  extent  and  useful¬ 
ness.  But  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  called  in  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  some  subordinate  Judge  or  Assistant  Collector,  or  Revenue 
Surveyor.  Elphinstone  wrote  about  a  new  country,  and  his 
handwriting,  never  very  good,  as  we  know  from  Sir  E.  Oolebrooke, 
may  have  been  still  more  tortured  and  disfigured  by  incompetent 
clerks.  Transliteration  is  hardly  settled,  or  only  just  settled,  in 
these  days.  And  it  had  never  been  thoroughly  argued  out  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  and  William  Ward  of  Serampore.  The 
following  errors  might,  however,  have  been  avoided.  Rav  is 
written  everywhere  for  Rao,  the  well-known  Mahratta  title. 
Fadnavis  for  Farnavis ;  Jarvi  for  Joivari,  a  large,  coarse  grain ; 
Khatamis  for  Khat.a-navis,  the  writer  of  a  daily  account-book ; 
Nozinadars  for  Rozinadars,  men  who  receive  daily  wages  ;  Ratkods 
for  Rahtores,  high-caste  Rajputs ;  are  trivial  errors.  There  is  a 
too  free  derangement  of  capital  letters,  and  not  a  sufficient  use 
of  italics.  Petty  local  taxes,  local  measurements,  and  functionaries 
as  ragged  as  the  iEdile  of  Juvenal  are  favoured  with  the  same 
imposing  type  as  the  Peshwa  or  Nana  of  the  day.  We  readily 
admit  that  several  of  the  terms  adopted  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
confusion  of  names  and  phrases  derived  from  Arabic  and  Sanskrit, 
and  mutilated  by  popular  usage,  would  be  sources  of  perplexity 
and  confusion  to  .any  man.  But  this  was  an  additional  reason 
why  the  knowledge  of  the  philologist  and  the  district  officer 
should  have  been  called  in.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  some 
error  in  the  statement  at  p.  463  to  the  effect  that  rent  in  a  part 
of  the  Broach  district  was  as  high  as  ninety  rupees  a  bigha. 
Certainly  the  bigha  varies  in  different  parts  of  India.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  equal  to,  sometimes  it  is  one-third  of,  our  own  acre. 
Either,  then,  the  bigha  in  Broach  was  of  Brobdignagian  propor- 
t  tions  ;  or  the  soil  was  fertile  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ;  or, 
as  Elphinstone  biuts,  the  rental  of  taxed  land  must  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  income  of  rent-free  plots ;  or  perhaps  there  was 
a  clerical  error,  and  we  should  read  nine  for  ninety.  The  former 
rate  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  high  for  land  anywhere  except  in  a  big 
town.  We  must  remind  Mr.' Forrest  that  Pirs  and  Khairats  are 
not  exactlv  human  beings.  A  Pir  is  a  Mohammedan  saint,  who, 
having  been  an  example  of  holiness  in  his  lifetime  and  possibly  a 
worker  of  miracles,  is'worshipped  after  death  at  a  shrine.  Khairat 
is  the  ordinary  Mussulman  term  for  alms.  Any  one  carelessly 
reading  the  sentence  in  which  they  are  coupled  together  might  be 
as  much  perplexed  as  Mr.  Pickwick  was  at  the  mention  of  a  Saw¬ 
bones. 

These  minutes  are  prefaced  by  a  memoir  for  which  Mr.  Forrest 
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is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  account  of  Elphinstone  given  by  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Journal  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  This  biography  is  very  readable,  hut  it  has  been  eclipsed  by 
the  two  vols.  of  the  Life  lately  reviewed  in  this  journal.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Forrest  would  do  well  to  hunt  in  the  Secretariat  Records 
or  elsewhere  for  the  late  Sir  Charles  Jackson’s  Vindication  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  published  in  1865,  before  he  pronounces  a  condemnation 
of  that  statesman  in  one  curt  sentence,  and  we  do  not  quite  see 
why  he  couples  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Mayo  as  the  joint  authors  of 
Local  Self-Government  in  India.  Lord  Mavo's  scheme  of  decen¬ 
tralization  and  Provincial  Budgets  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  fatuous  and  impracticable  plan  of  Village  Unions  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  Boards  which  is  now  the  dream  of  a  few  weak  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Still,  with  all  this  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Forrest  for 
bringing  to  light  minutes,  always  clear,  full,  and  vigorous,  and 
as  valuable  for  instruction  and  warning  as  they  were  sixty  years 
ago.^ 

We  turn  to  the  politician  himself.  A  weekly  contemporary  has 
very  recently  said  that  much  of  Elphinstone  is  now  “  ancient 
history.”  This  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  ultra-Liberal  programme. 
Anything  that  does  not  exactly  fit  in  with  some  modern  craze, 
or  fad,  or  fancy,  dignified  with  the  name  of  civilization  and 
progress,  is  at  once  banished  to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  as 
obsolete  as  the  Revenue  Settlement  of  Todar  Mull  or  the  raids 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  But  there  is  much  worth  and  solidity 
in  Elphinstone’s  minutes.  The  paper  on  Education,  of  1824, 
anticipates  Lord  Macaulay  in  some  respects  and  Sir  John  Grant 
and  Sir  G.  Campbell  in  others.  Elphinstone  wished  to  improve 
the  teaching  in  the  indigenous  village  schools,  and  to  supplant 
writiug  on  sand  or  on  palm-leaves  by  elementary  books.  lie 
contemplated  a  grant  in  aid  to  such  primitive  institutions,  and  he 
had  an  idea  that  vaccination  and  education  might  go  on  hand-in- 
hand.  He  was  inclined  to  promote  the  teaching  of  European 
sciences  especially  that  of  medicine,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
discouraging  the  study  of  the  native  classics.  The  fountains  of 
indigenous  talent  were  not  to  be  dried  up  ;  the  actual  learning  of 
the  nation  was  not  to  he  lost ;  nor  the  productions  of  former 
genius  to  be  forgotten.  Young  civilians  were  not  to  be  kept  too 
long  at  the  Presidency.  They  were  to  pass  in  either  Guzarati  or 
Mahratti  as  well  as  in  the  universal  Hindustani;  and  valuable 
prizes  were  to  be  given  for  high  proficiency  in  three  languages.  A 
paper  on  the  murder  of  Gangadhar  Shastri,  who  fell  at  the  hands 
of  the  notorious  Trimbukji  Danglia,  and  the  despatches  on  the 
attack  on  the  Residency  at  Poona  and  the  battle  of  Kirkee  are 
pleasant  reading,  but  they  hardly  come  under  the  description  of 
official  minutes.  In  spite  of  a  want  of  training  in  revenue,  which 
he  occasionally  laments  in  his  diary  and  letters  to  his  friends, 
Elphinstone  very  soon  became  quite  at  home  in  matters  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  tenancies,  taxes,  exactions,  inams  and  jaghirs,  pensions  and 
perquisites,  and  all  matters  which  really  touch  the  feelings  and 
excite  the  satisfaction  or  the  displeasure  of  the  masses  in  India. 
His  description  of  the  territories  conquered  from  the  Peshwa  in 
1817  is  as  graphic  as  one  by  Sir  R.  Temple.  In  his  account  of  the 
civil  administration  of  our  predecessors  he  avoids  the  errors  of 
unduly  magnifying  native  merits  and  native  faults.  One  sentence 
is  well  worth  quoting: — ■ 

These  communities  or  townships  contain  in  miniature  all  the  materials 
of  a  State  within  themselves,  and  are  almost  sufficient  to  protect  their 
members,  if  all  other  Governments  were  withdrawn.  Though  probably  not 
compatible  with  a  very  good  form  of  Government,  they  are  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  imperfections  of  a  bad  one  ;  they  prevent  the  bad  effects  of 
its  negligence  and  weakness,  and  even  present  some  barrier  against  its 
tyranny  and  rapacity. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  difference  between  leaseholders 
and  tenant  proprietors,  the  share  and  rights  of  Government,  the 
functions  and  privileges  of  local  officers,  the  mode  in  which 
revenue  was  collected  by  Mahrattas  from  recusants,  whether  by 
confinement  or  torture,  the  endless  varieties  of  taxation,  giving 
splendid  opportunities  for  embezzlement  and  corruption,  the 
degrees  of  punishment  for  crime,  alternately  light,  fantastic,  and 
cruel,  and  the  forms  of  civil  justice  ;  and  then  sums  up  as  follows 
the  improvements  of  the  British  rule  : — 

We  have  in  revenue  lighter,  more  equal,  and  more  certain  assessment, 
less  peculation,  and  consequently  less  profit  to  the  agents  of  Government. 
In  police  more  attention  and  more  vigour,  but  less  violence  and  so  far  less 
efficiency.  In  civil  justice  the  great  change  is  that  Government  lias  taken 
on  itself  the  whole  responsibility  of  protecting  people’s  rights,  but  there  is 
more  form,  more  purity,  more  delay  in  some  cases  and  less  in  others.  In 
criminal  justice  more  system,  more  scruples,  more  trials,  more  acquittals, 
more  certain  punishment  for  all  crimes  except  robbery  ;  and  for  that  both 
less  certain  aud  less  severe. 

These  sentences  contain  the  essence  of  many  a  Blue  Book,  the 
explanation  of  many  an  administrative  failure,  and  the  condemna¬ 
tion  ot  many  a  faint-hearted  judge  and  many  an  over-zealous 
legislator.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  about  the  good  old  times,  over 
which  writers  every  now  and  then  grow  sentimental,  are  worth 
notice.  Hindu  punishments  were  either  too  dreadful  or  too 
absurd.  At  Ahmednuggur,  apparently  after  it  became  British 
territory,  a  Hindu  law  officer  would  have  sentenced  one  man  “to 
be  thrown  from  a  height  on  a  spike,  and  another  to  be  fined  six 
famous  for  the  same  offence,  because  in  one  case  the  property  had 
been  accidentally  recovered,  and  in  the  other  it  had  not.”  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Panchayats  or  jury  of  villagers  under  the 
Mahratta  rule  were  by  no  means  of  that  patriarchal  simplicity 
with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  those  who  have  discovered 
in  natives  an  amazing  faculty  for  local  self-government.  The 
number  ol  the  Pancliayat  varied  from  live  to  fifty  persons,  It  was 


difficult  to  procure  regular  attendance  ;  some  members  got  tired 
and  would  not  sit  out  the  whole  case.  There  were  no  fixed  rules  of 
procedure.  Delays  and  excuses  were  frequent.  Decisions  were  not 
always  final  and  were  useless  as  precedents,  and  the  members  of 
the  court  were  both  partial  and  corrupt.  The  whole  of  this 
minute  is  replete  with  instruction,  and  all  that  can  he  said  for  the 
system  is  that,  what  with  publicity,  patronage,  presents,  and  social 
opinion,  injured  or  aggrieved  persons  did  get  a  “sort  of  justice” 
less  impure  than  might  be  supposed. 

It  is  another  merit  of  the  minutes  that  several  were  written  on 
the  spot.  That  is  to  say,  when  Elphinstone,  always  an  active 
man  and  a  good  rider,  had  gone  through  some  of  the  districts 
watered  by  the  Tapti  or  the  Narbudda  or  the  Mhye  rivers,  he  sat 
down  aud  wrote  when  matters  were  fresh  in  his  mind.  And  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  his  experienced  eye  was  not  deceived  when 
he  tells  us  that  in  one  part  the  cultivation  was  poor  and  the  Ryots 
ill  clothed  and  ill  lodged;  that  in  another  there  were  no  gang 
robberies  ;  and  that  in  a  third  the  District  Officers  had  introduced 
order  with  surprising  success,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  and  pre¬ 
datory  character  of  the  inhabitants.  With  all  this,  too,  Elphinstone 
does  not  blink  the  fact  that  several  classes  were  not  benefited  by 
the  introduction  of  the  British  rule.  Gerasias  or  Grassias,  a  sort 
of  local  chiefs  responsible  to  Government  for  the  payment  of 
revenue  and  the  preservation  of  order,  lost  their  influence.  Heredi¬ 
tary  officers  had  to  put  up  with  a  diminution  of  their  dignity. 
Even  bankers  suffered  because  property  was  more  diffused,  and 
there  was  less  chance  of  powerful  individuals  becoming  rich. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  these  classes  decayed,  the  most  re¬ 
spectable,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  industrious  part  of 
the  community,  the  Rjrnts,  rose  in  the  scale.  The  Bengal  Pre¬ 
sidency  itself,  where  Elphinstone  had  served  in  his  early  days, 
could  not  surpass  the  trees  and  hedges,  the  substantial  villages, 
the  thriving  agriculturists,  the  splendid  oxen  of  Kaira  and 
Ahmedabad.  We  must  now  conclude.  The  notices  of  Bheels, 
the  accounts  of  the  Chiefs  of  Lunarwarra  and  Idar,  the  constant 
fights  between  the  Gaikwar  and  his  tributaries,  the  very  limited 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Rao  of  Cutch  over  his  feudal  subor¬ 
dinates  the  Jarejas,  a  subject  productive  of  endless  bickering  in 
our  own  time — all  this  may  be  studied  profitably  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  what  India  was  like  just  before  we  made  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  order,  and  what  it  would  return  to  in  a 
month  if  our  restraining  hand  were  withdrawn.  We  have  not  very 
far  to  go  to  find  the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  though  the  editing  might 
have  been  improved,  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  minutes  which  may  enable  us  to  estimate  at  their 
proper  value  certain  recent  screams  aud  splutterings. 


SOME  COOKERY-BOOKS.* 

IT  will  be  observed  that  the  first  two  books  on  our  list  are  of 
American  origin,  and  American  cookery-books  have  not 
hitherto  ranked  high  in  English  estimation.  This  is  due,  not  to 
any  pseudo-national  jealousy,  and  certainly  not  to  any  ill  repute 
that  American  cookery  bears  among  those  who  have  actually 
visited  America.  In  the  novels  of  the  older  American  school — 
Messrs.  Howells  and  James  scorn  such  trivialities — eating  occupies 
a  noble  place,  and  the  reader  of  Miss  Warner  in  particular  is 
frequently  puzzled  to  know  why  drinking  should  be  such  a  deadly 
crime,  while  eating  (very  elaborate  and  scientific  eating)  bears  the 
aspect  of  a  virtue.  The  delicate  creatures  who  feel  constrained 
to  refuse  all  suitors  who  drink  a  glass  of  sherry  concoct  elaborate 
dishes  as  part  of  their  natural  accomplishments,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  refuse  any  poor  creature  who  pleaded  that  they  were  a 
trifle  “  rich.”  But  American  cookery  as  represented  in  its  own 
proper  literature  has  hitherto  presented  differences  which  make 
it  inapplicable  to  English  habits.  The  one  taste  is  no  doubt 
just  as  good  as  the  other  in  itself.  But  the  bewildering  multi¬ 
tude  of  bread-stuffs,  sweet-stuff's,  and  so  forth  which  occupy  the 
usual  American  cookery-book  does  not  interest  the  Briton,  who 
after  his  youthful  days  rarely  cares  for  anything  but  “savouries,” 
and  the  savouries  of  the  American  cuisine,  at  least  of  the  older 
style,  sin  in  British  eyes  hy  a  sort  of  barbaric  elaboration,  the 
origin  of  which  is  quite  explicable  to  persons  who  know  older 
English  cookery-books,  but  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
tastes  of  the  present  generation  in  England.  The  two  books, 
however,  which  are  before  us  amply  vindicate  American  cookery. 
The  first  is  a  stately  volume,  avowedly  Franco- American  (the 
author,  M.  Deliee,  appears  to  have  been  successively  chef  to 
several  New  York  clubs),  handsomely  and  strongly  bound,  well 
printed,  and,  we  may  say  at  once,  containing  one  of  the  best  selec¬ 
tions  of  dishes  and  dinners  which,  in  a  considerable  experience  of 
cookery-books,  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  indeed  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  plan,  which  is  that  of  giving  a  ready-made  menu  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  It  favours  laziness,  and  laziness  is  as 
destructive  of  perfection  in  the  Coarse  Arts  (as  Mr.  Carlyle,  whom 
nature  had  made  incompetent  to  judge  them,  very  impertinently 
termed  cookery  and  its  sisters)  as  it  is  in  the  Fine.  The  next 
thing  will  be  that  some  one  will  give  a  selection  of  wines  to  be 

*  The.  Franco- American  Cookery-Book.  By  F.  J.  Delide.  Loudon  aud 
New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  1884. 

Cookery  for  Beginners.  By  Marion  Harland.  Boston,  Mass. :  Lothrop. 
London:  Triibner.  1884. 

Breakfast.  Dishes.  By  M.  L.  Allen.  London  :  Virtue.  1884. 

Menus  Made  Busy.  By  Nancy  Lake.  London:  Warne  &  Co.  1884. 
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used  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  then  the  interest  of  dining  ■will 
simply  disappear.  However,  M.  Dfiliee  may  plead  that  even 
stereotyped  good  art  is  better  than  original  blunders,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  own  dinners  are  selected  with  extraordinary 
success. 

Compared  with  the  chief  other  book  of  the  kind,  the  cele¬ 
brated  collection  of  Baron  Brisse,  M.  Dclice'a  presents  much 
greater  evidence  of  intelligent  thoroughness  and  evenness  of  work. 
The  excellent  Baron  had  genius — that  is  undeniable — but  his  menus 
have  one  capital  fault.  They  are  always  appetizing,  but  they  are 
most  unequal  (we  need  not  say  that  the  distinction  between  maigre 
days  and  others  is  not  overlooked  in  this  remark)  in  their  capacity 
of  satisfying  the  appetite.  M.  Deliee  has  never  forgotten  that 
solidity  should  always  temper  grace  in  the  selection  of  a  dinner. 
We  open  his  book  absolutely  at  hazard,  and  take  the  lirst  dinner 
that  comes.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Consomme  a  la  Medicis. 


Salmon  Trout  it  la  Richelieu. 
Potatoes  b,  la  Duchesse. 


Beef  braised  it  la  Nivernaise. 
Asparagus  a.  la  Fribourg. 

Fried  chicken  it  la  Viennoise. 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. 


Lemon  Ice. 

Now  this,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  of 
the  other  364 — though  we  could  pick  out  choicer  compositions — 
has  nearly  all  the  merits  of  a  good  dinner.  There  are  sufficient 
dishes,  and  not  too  many  ;  there  is  a  sufficient  admixture  of  solids, 
and  the  solids  are  varied.  The  omission  to  do  this  so  that  there 
is  at  least  one  which  is  certain  to  suit  every  taste  is  a  capital 
fault  in  some  French  menus.  We  remember  a  menu  put  forth  by  a 
great  authority  (we  shall  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  indicate  him  pre¬ 
cisely)  in  which  the  only  resistance-pieces  consisted  of  venison 
(which  not  a  few  people  cannot  eat)  and  of  some  preparation  of 
liver  or  something  else  intestinal  (which  not  a  few  people,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  will  not  eat).  And,  as  it  is  at  least  even  betting 
that  some  guest  would  have  disliked  both,  and  have  been  a  con¬ 
firmed  non-eater  of  sweets  as  well,  he  would  have  been  driven  to 
make  his  dinner  off  soup,  fish,  and  a  vegetable — a  menu,  no  doubt, 
quite  sufficient  in  itself,  but,  considering  the  portions  usuall}7  ad¬ 
ministered  at  modern  dining-tables,  calculated  to  send  the  receiver 
away  by  no  means  full.  It  should  be  added  that  M.  Deliee’s 
receipts  are  full,  without  being  too  full ;  and  that,  though,  as  is 
natural,  they  occasionally  presume  a  more  complete  apprenticeship 
to  the  more  esoteric,  and  especially  the  more  ornamental,  arts  of 
cookery  than  is  usual  in  private  houses,  unless  mounted  on  a  large 
scale  (and  the  book  is  expressly  dedicated  to  modest  households), 
no  cook  of  ordinary  capacity,  with  a  master  or  mistress  of  ordinary 
taste,  can  fail  to  select  from  them  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
admirable  dinners.  Some,  of  course,  but  not  too  many,  of  the 
dishes  and  ingredients  are  inaccessible  to  the  inhabitant  of  Europe  ; 
but  there  are  few  Americanisms  of  phrase,  and  the  few  that  there 
are  (for  instance,  “  tenderloin  ”  for  fillet  or  undercut)  are  more 
interesting  than  puzzling. 

Mrs.  Ilarland’s  little  book  is  on  a  very  different  scale.  It  shows 
its  origin  by  the  singular  predominance  of  sweets  (which  is, 
speaking  roughly,  about  three  to  one),  and  by  such  odd  phrases— 
odd,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  English  ear— as  that  the  chief  merit  of 
a  cook  is  “the  ability  to  make  good  bread.”  Alas  1  if  that  be  so, 
how  many  inhabitants  of  London,  England,  possess  a  good 
cook  ?  But  Mrs.  Harland  is  free  from  even  a  rag  of  national 
prejudice.  She  sternly,  and  with  almost  frightful  boldness,  denies 
the  sacred  tie  so  much  as  a  place  in  her  boob,  and  she  ventures 
on  the  following  utterance,  which  we  purposely  place  in  italics, 
and  for  which  we  hope  that  the  eagle,  whose  home  is  in  the  settin’ 
sun,  has  not  already  torn  out  her  eyes.  “  The  best  tom/,'’  says  this 
daring  inhabitant  of  Boston,  Mass.,  “  to  manage  a  boiled  egg  at 
table  [she  speaks  of  it,  it  will  be  observed,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of 
wild  beast]  is  the  English  way  of  setting  it  up  right  in  the  small 
end  of  the  eggcup  [Great  powers  !  most  Britons  will  cry,  what  is 
the  large  end  of  an  eggcup  ?],  making  a  hole  in  the  top  [note 
the  precision  of  these  indications]  large  enough  to  admit  the  egg- 
spoon,  and  eating  it  from  the  top,  seasoning  it  as  you  go."  The 
courage  and  genius  of  Mrs.  Harland  are  not  more  clearly  indicated 
bv  this  sentence  than  the  deplorable  habits  of  her  countrymen. 
She  ought  to  be  called,  not  Marion,  butColumba.  To  desist  from 
folly,  however,  her  little  book  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
one.  Its  receipts,  though  few,  are  given  with  singular  clearness 
and  in  the  most  practical  of  manners,  and  the  mechanical  value  of 
the  book  is  much  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of 
blank  pages  for  additional  receipts. 

Mrs.  Allen's  Breakfast  Dishes  is  a  meritorious  pamphlet  not 
improved  by  a  prefatory  menu  arrangement  for  every  day  of  three 
months.  These  breakfast  menus  are  constructed  too  much  on  the 
Scotch  principle — a  principle  admirable  in  its  own  country,  but, 
as  exemplified  in  black  and  white,  terrible  to  the  effeminate 
dweller  in  Saxon  towns  when  he  has  passed  the  stage  of  under- 
graduatehood.  Merely  to  read  that  Mrs.  Allen  intends  us  to  open 
the  day  of  the  2Sth  of  February  with  Broiled  pheasant,  Scalloped 
m  ussels,  Pork  sausage  meat  cakes,  Pate  dc  foie  gras,  Breakfast  cakes, 
and  Apple  fool  induces  dyspepsia,  and  the  “  forest  echoes  Fool”  in  a 
very  significant  manner  in  reference  to  the  eater.  When  Mrs. 
Allen,  in  her  preface,  urges  that  a  selection  is  possible,  the  whole 


defence  of  these  cut-and-dried  menus  collapses  at  once,  for  why 
not  select  from  the  full  list  ?  The  receipts,  however,  are  varied, 
and  sometimes  novel.  And  we  have  no  desire  to  speak  otherwise 
than  favourably  of  the  book  as  a  stimulus  to  the  flagging  imagina¬ 
tion  of  housekeepers.  But  we  must  respectfully  point  out  to  Mrs. 
Allen  that  “  fillets  de  bceuf  aux  trouffles  ”  is,  as  she  or  her  printer 
has  spelt  it,  an  impossible  dish  ;  that  curried  sweetbreads,  though 
very  good,  ought  to  be  done  after  the  fashion  of  a  dry  Madras 
curry,  and  not  with  “  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  gravy,”  and  that 
it  is  simply  wicked  to  eat  Norfolk  dumplings  with  butter.  Wa 
know  it  is  done,  but  it  is  wicked — gravy,  Mrs.  Allen,  gravy ! 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  not  a  cookery-book  proper,  but  a 
key  to  the  composition  of  menus.  Its  principle  will  be  best  shown 
by  an  extract : — 

GOOSE. 

Oie  rotie  is  a  roast  goose,  served  with  apple  sauce  in  a  sauce-boat. 

- braisee  a  la  Jardiniere  is  braised,  and  served  with  brown  sauce  and 

J ardinifere  garnish. 

- a  la  Chipolata — served  with  Cliipolata  sausages. 

- rotie,  farcie  de  marrons — stuffed  with  liver,  chestnuts,  &c.,  and 

roasted. 

- a  la  Portugaise— stuffed  with  slices  of  Portugal  onions,  wine,  &c.,. 

roasted,  and  served  with  stewed  Portugal  onions  and  a  brown 
sauce. 

- a  V Arlesienne — stuffed  with  onions,  truffles,  chestnuts,  &c.,  braised  in 

mirepoix,  and  served  in  tomato  sauce. 

- - -  en  daube  is  stuffed,  braised,  and  served  cold  covered  with  the  sauce. 

Pule  aux  abatis  d’oie  is  giblet  pie. 

The  book  seems  to  be  very  accurate  on  the  whole ;  but  we  observe 
that  Mrs.  Lake  limits  the  use  of  the  curious  and  interesting  word 
dame,  “  middle-cut  ”  (a  word  of  Norman,  Manceau,  and  Breton 
dialect,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  words  in  French  which 
are  pure  Celtic),  to  sturgeon.  We  have  always  believed  it  to  he¬ 
ir.  place  with  salmon,  where  Mrs.  Lake  does  not  give  it,  and 
Littre  extends  it  to  shad.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Lake  is  an 
advocate  of  the  writing  of  whole  menus  in  French ;  while 
M.  Deliee  (as  above)  adopts  the  composite  plan.  The  advocates 
of  these  two  systems  will  probably  never  be  reconciled,  inasmuch 
as  each  has  an  unanswerable  argument.  The  one  pleads  the 
clumsy  and  macaronic  appearance  of  a  document  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  ;  the  other  retorts  by  asking  wbat  use  there  is  in  attempting 
the  Gallicizing  of  such  a  hopelessly  un-Gallic  thing  as,  let  us  say, 
a  roly-poly7  pudding,  or  a  plain  roasted  baron  of  beef,  or  an  olla 
podrida,  or  a  curry.  We  own  that  the  sight  of  the  word  kart 
invariably  determines  us  as  to  one  dish  which  is  not  to  he  eaten ; 
hut  for  ourselves  we  decide  not,  nor  attempt  to  decide  on  the  whole 
case.  Both  parties  will  find  Mrs.  Lake  useful. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN.* 

WTH.  SAINTSBURY  in  these  two  volumes  completes  the 
1.VIL  dramatic  works  of  Dryden.  They  contain  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  Albion  and  Albanius,  Don  Sebastian,  Amphitryon,  King 
Arthur,  Cleomenes,  Love  Triumphant,  and  the  two  doubtful  plays. 
The  volumes  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  edited  with  Mr. 
Saintsbury’s  usual  judgment  and  conscientious  care.  And  if  any 
doubt  still  remained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  new  edition,  tlia 
appearance  of  these  two  volumes  ought  to  remove  it.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  shown  not  ODly  that  the  plays  ought  to  be  newly 
edited,  but — which  is  a  more  important  tiling — that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Apart  from 
the  literary  merits  of  the  plays  included  in  the  last  instalment, 
there  are  two,  if  not  three,  which  illustrate,  curiously  and  in¬ 
structively,  a  chapter  of  England’s  history — that,  namely,  in  which 
the  stage  and  every  other  engine  which  could  affect  the  popular 
mind  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  contending  factions  during- 
the  last  yearsof  Charles  II.  On  theoneliand,  Settle  and  Shadwell  in 
tragedy  and  comedy  did  their  best  to  keep  up  a  zealous  hatred  and  terror 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  recommend  the  proposed  Association 
for  the  Safety  of  Ills  Majesty's  Person,  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  preservation  of  Protestant  liege  subjects  against  in¬ 
vasion,  and  l'or  preventing  any  Papist  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  On  the  other,  Otway,  Lee,  and  Dryden  were  the  formid¬ 
able  antagonists  whom  the  Court  opposed  to  the  Whig  poets. 
The  stage  absolutely  foamed  with  politics,  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue.  In  the  middle  of  these  broils  Dryden  was 
called  upon  by  Lee  to  return  the  assistance  which  that  poet  had 
given  him  in  composing  CEilipus,  Dryden’s  attention  had  long 
been  directed  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  a  subject  for 
his  pen.  At  this  juncture  the  parallel  between  the  state  of  parties- 
in  the  England  of  1680  and  the  France  of  1580  was  too  striking 
to  he  overlooked.  Just  as  there  was  the  League  in  France,  so 
there  was  the  proposed  Association  in  England.  The  power 
wielded  by  the  leaders  of  the  League  in  Paris  was  equalled  by 
that  of  Shaftesbury  in  London  ;  the  withdrawal  to  Blois  had  its* 
parallel  in  the  assembling  of  the  House  at  Oxford  ;  libels,  epigrams, 
and  satirical  verses  flew  about ;  Monmouth  in  more  than  one  point 
resembled  Guise ;  and  the  French  Politiques  were  paralleled  by 
the  English  Trimmers.  The  parallel,  in  fact,  was  too  close  ;  and  the- 
play,  linished  in  June  1682,  was  prohibited,  and  lay  in  the  Lord 


*  The  Worts  of  John  Dryden.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical, 
Critical,  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  George  Saiutsbury.  Yols.  YII.  and  VIII- 
Edinburgh :  W.  Paterson. 
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Chamberlain's  hands  until  the  following  December,  when  it  was 
allowed  to  be  acted.  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
personage  aimed  at  in  the  character  of  Guise,  a  necromancer  was 
introduced,  Monmouth  being  supposed  to  have  had  recourse  to  super¬ 
natural  powers.  For  these  reasons  thereception  of  the  work  was  stormy 
until  the  strength  of  the  Court  party  increased,  when  it  maintained 
its  ground  with  more  general  approbation.  Read  apart  from  its 
political  associations,  the  piece  cannot  be  considered  with  patience, 
on  account  of  the  character  ascribed  to  the  King.  To  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  sat  at  the  first  representation  there  must  have  been  many 
fine  and  telling  lines — none  more  telling  than  the  last : — • 

King  ( looking  upon  Guise). 

Be  witness,  Heaven,  I  gave  him  treble  warning ! 

He’s  gone — no  more.  Disperse,  and  think  upon  it. 

Beware  my  sword,  which,  if  1  once  unsheath, 

By  all  the  reverence  due  to  thrones  and  crowns, 

Nought  shall  atone  the  vows  of  speedy  justice. 

Till  fate  to  ruin  every  traitor  brings 
That  dares  the  vengeance  of  indulgent  kings. 

The  first  of  the  two  Epilogues  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
political  epilogue : — 

We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even — 

Yes,  just  like  him  who  hung  ’twixt  hell  and  heaven. 

Have  we  not  had  men’s  lives  enough  already'  ? 

Yes,  sure,  but  you’re  for  holding  all  things  steady. 

Now,  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side,  brother, 

You  Trimmers  should,  to  poise  it,  hang  on  t’other. 

Damned  neuters  in  their  middle  way  of  steering 
Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

Nor  Whigs  nor  Tories  they  ;  nor  this,  nor  that ; 

Nor  birds,  nor  beasts  ;  but  just  a  kind  of  bat ; 

A  twilight  animal  true  to  every  cause, 

With  Tory  wings,  hut  Whiggish  teeth  and  claws. 

Several  attacks  were  made  upon  the  play  ;  one  by  Thomas  ITuut, 
of  Queen’s,  Cambridge,  a  barrister ;  another  by  Shad  well ;  and  a 
third,  perhaps  by  Hunt  again.  Dryden  answered  his  assailants  in 
a  “  Vindication,”  containing  a  vigorous  reply,  which  fails  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  the  really  weak  point — namely,  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  King  under  the  name  of  Henri  III.  of  France,  and 
of  the  King’s  son  tinder  that  of  Guise.  We  have  said  so  much  on 
this  political  play  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  one 
which  follows — Albion  and  Albanius — which  is,  however,  curious. 
In  this  production,  an  opera,  the  events  which  succeeded  the 
Restoration  are  rapidly  but  obviously  and  distinctly  traced  down 
to  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  succession  of  his  brother.  The  City 
of  London  is  discovered  occupied  by  Republicans  and  fanatics ; 
General  Monk  as  Ardour  charms  the  factions  to  sleep,  and  the  Resto¬ 
ration  is  signified  by  the  return  of  Albion  and  Albanius — namely, 
Charles  and  James.  The  Popish  Plot  is  hatched  by  a  Council  of 
Demons ;  Democracy  and  Zeal,  under  the  disguise  of  Patriotism  and 
Religion,  foment  and  encourage  faction ;  Charles,  as  Albion  (in  the 
first  draft  of  the  opera),  attained  uncontrolled  power,  and  James, 
as  Albanius,  returned.  Charles,  however,  died  while  the  opera 
was  in  rehearsal,  and  the  close  of  the  piece  was  altered  to  the 
apotheosis  of  Albion  and  the  accession  of  Albanius.  On  the  sixth 
night  of  its  performance  the  news  arrived  of  Monmouth's  landing ; 
the  audience  dispersed  and  the  play  was  never  afterwards  acted. 
No  worse  form,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  justly  remarks,  can  be  found 
for  political  satire  than  the  opera.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
work  does  not  in  any  way  repay  perusal,  except  for  its  allusions 
to  contemporary  events,  and  the  explanatory  notes  given  by  the 
Editor. 

The  tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  which  follows,  is  founded  on  the 
supposed  adventures  of  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  after  the 
battle  of  Alcazar.  It  is  a  play  to  which  a  good  deal  of  criticism  has 
been  devoted.  Addison  treats  it  in  the  Guardian ;  Johnson  and 
Scott  have  discussed  it ;  and  now  Mr.  Saintsbury  pronounces  the 
latest  judgment  upon  it  in  a  few  words.  We  must  remember 
that  it  was  written  after  the  Revolution.  Dryden,  with  reduced 
income,  and  professing  an  unpopular  and  suspected  religion,  had 
to  write  without  exciting  the  least  jealousy  of  political  satire  ;  he 
had  also  to  show  that  he  still  possessed  his  old  fire  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  was  acted  and  printed  in  the  year  1690,  and  on  its  first 
representation  met  with  a  cold  reception  ;  afterwards,  the  scenes 
being  cut  down,  it  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  public.  In 
the  same  year  was  produced  Amphitryon ;  or,  the  Tivo  Sosias,  a 
comedy  which  is,  of  course,  like  that  of  Moliere,  an  imitation  of 
Plautus.  Mr.  Saintsbury  thus  disposes  of  Dryden’s  version,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  two  : — 

It  is  probable  that  in  point  of  absolute  originality  there  is  not  much  to 
-choose  between  them,  for  Plautus  must  pretty  certainly  have  had  a  model. 
The  Roman  poet  is  the  most  humorous  of  the  three,  as  Moliere  is  the  most 
decent  in  treating  a  situation  where  to  be  decent  without  being  dull  is  a 
proof  of  consummate  art.  But  in  the  life  and  bustle  proper  to  comedy 
Dryden  excels  both  his  formidable  predecessors,  and  two  particular  inno¬ 
vations  of  his — the  introduction  of  Judge  Gripus,  and  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  Sosia’s  wife  and  Alcmena’s  handmaid — are  exceedingly  happy.  It 
should  perhaps  be  observed  that  to  speak  of  Dryden’s  play  as  a  mere  adap¬ 
tation  of  Moliere’s,  as  both  French  and  German  writers  not  uncommonly 
do,  is  an  entire  mistake  ;  and  those  who  make  it  can  hardly  have  read 
both  pieces,  or,  if  they  have  done  this,  can  hardly  have  read  Plautus. 

King  Arthur,  which  was  written  about  the  conclusion  of 
Charles  II. ’s  reign,  seems,  according  to  Scott,  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  political  play,  but,  the  occasion  for  it 
passing  away,  it  was  ingeniously  converted  by  the  poet  into  a 
kind  of  fairy  tale,  filled  with  dances,  music,  and  songs.  There  are 
several  pretty  scenes  in  the  play,  especially  the  one  in  which  the 


blind  girl,  Emmeline,  receives  her  sight,  with  the  songs  and 
chorus  of  spirits : — 

O  sight,  the  mother  of  desires, 

What  charming  objects  dost  thou  yield  ! 

’Tis  sweet  when  tedious  night  expires. 

To  see  the  rosy  morning  gild 

The  mountain-tops  and  paint  the  field  ! 

But  when  Clarinda  comes  in  sight, 

She  makes  the  summer’s  day  more  bright ; 

And  when  she  goes  away,  ’tis  night. 

We  have  already,  in  speaking  of  preceding  volumes  of  this  work, 
called  attention  to  the  very  pretty  verses  scattered  about  Dryden’s 
plays.  There  is  a  song  in  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  Hero ,  which  we 
must  quote,  though  we  refrain  from  further  mention  of  the 
play : 

No,  no,  poor  suffering  heart,  no  change  endeavour, 

Choose  to  sustain  the  smart,  rather  than  leave  her  ; 

My  ravished  eyes  behold  such  charms  about  her, 

I  can  die  with  her,  but  not  live  without  her ; 

One  tender  sigh  of  hers  to  see  me  languish, 

Will  more  than  pay  the  price  of  my  past  anguish  : 

Beware,  O  cruel  fair,  how  you  smile  on  me, 

’Twas  a  kind  look  of  yours  that  has  undone  me. 

Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute, 

And  she  will  end  my  pain,  who  did.  begin  it ; 

Then  no  day  void  of  bliss,  or  pleasure,  leaving, 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving  : 

Cupids  shall  guard  the  door,  the  more  to  please  us, 

And  keep  out  Time  and  Death,  when  they  would  seize  us  : 

Time  and  death  shall  depart,  and  say,  in  flying, 

Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying. 

Of  Love  Triumphant,  which  concludes  the  acknowledged  plays, 
Scott  says  that  Dryden  has  written  no  other  play,  except  Amboyna, 
where  the  tragic  part  has  less  interest  or  the  comic  less  humour. 
With  equal  cruelty  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  that  “the  action,  both 
comic  and  tragic,  i3  forced  and  unnatural,  and  the  dialogue  is 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.”  We  may,  therefore,  without  taking  the 
trouble  even  to  read  it,  pass  on  to  the  two  doubtful  plays  which 
conclude  the  volume.  They  are  called,  respectively,  The  Mall  and 
The  Mistaken  Husband.  As  regards  the  former,  Pepys  says  that 
in  September  1668  a  play  was  produced  by  Dryden  called  Ladies 
a  la  Mode,  and  promptly  damned.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  this 
luckless  piece.  Nothing,  either,  is  known  of  the  “  J.  D.”  who 
wrote  The  Mall ;  or,  The  Modish  Lovers.  We  are,  thorefore,  driven 
to  internal  evidence,  and  the  strength  of  this,  as  every  one  knows, 
depends  on  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  Now  Mr,  Saintsbury, 
while  he  admits  that  there  are  “more  or  less  faint  touches  of 
Dryden’s  manner  ”  in  the  songs,  is  of  opinion  that  “  very  much  of 
the  dialogue  simply  cannot  be  his.”  He  prints  the  play,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Dryden  only  as  a  curiosity.  With  regard  to  The 
Mistaken  Husband  the  case  is  more  difficult.  Its  publisher 
attributed  at  least  “a  scene”  to  Dryden.  Dryden  does  not  in¬ 
clude  it  among  his  plays,  the  list  of  which  he  gave  in  a  fly-leaf 
advertisement  appended  to  his  King  Arthur.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  arguing  from  poetical  style,  cadence,  and  rhythm, 
decides  in  favour  of  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  play  being  written 
by  no  other  than  Dryden.  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  simply  that  to 
him  this  decision  does  not  commend  itself — “  in  particular,  the 
facture  of  the  blank  verse  lines  strikes  my  ear  as  wholly  different 
from  Dryden’s ;  indeed,  I  should  set  it  down  as  decidedly  older 
than  his  time.”  Since  few  of  us  can  pretend  to  be  as  good  poets 
as  Mr.  Swinburne,  or  as  good  critics  as  Mr.  Saintsbury,  who  shall 
decide  this  question  ? 


FORESTRY  IN  NORWAY.* 

FORESTRY  in  Norway  occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
volume  Dr.  Brown  has  published  under  that  title,  and  the 
notices  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  are  very  much 
fuller.  Moreover,  the  observations  on  forestry  are  somewhat  un¬ 
methodical  and  disjointed ;  the  reader  is  left  to  gather  up  the 
facts  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them  ;  and  they  deal 
rather  with  the  picturesque  than  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
matter.  The  book,  which  expands  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Brown,  is  really  the  com¬ 
pilation  it  professes  to  be,  and  it  is  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Brown  has  travelled  in  Scandinavia, 
but  his  visits  were  paid  several  years  ago,  and  he  has  little  to  tell 
us  of  his  personal  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  indis¬ 
posed  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  that ;  since  commonplace  narratives 
of  Norwegian  touring  have  been  overdone,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
his  style  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  very 
attractive  or  very  original.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
bestow  unhesitating  praise  on  his  industry  and  his  judgment  as 
collector  and  compiler.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  books  he  has 
consulted,  including  publications  by  travellers  and  men  of  science 
from  most  European  countries,  shows  how  carefully  he  has  studied 
his  subjects  and  how  wide  has  been  the  range  of  his  reading.  The 
volume  is  mainly  a  compilation,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  describe  it  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  bookmaking.  We  can  re¬ 
commend  the  book  to  the  intelligent  tourist  as  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  guide-books  it  does  not  profess  to  supersede.  It  educates 
him  as  to  the  striking  physical  characteristics  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  countries  in  Europe ;  it  explains  and  analyses  the 

*  Forestry  in  Norway ;  with  Notices  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Country.  Compiled  by  John  Crombie  Brown,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliver 
j  &  Boyd.  Loudon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Go.  1884. 
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phenomena  of  special  interest ;  it  directs  him  to  the  wildest  and 
grandest  scenes,  on  fjeld  and  fiord,  on  the  mainland  and  among 
the  islands ;  it  sketches  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  of  a  very 
primitive  and  unsophisticated  people;  and  although  it  says  con¬ 
siderably  less  on  its  special  subject  than  we  might  expect,  yet  after 
all  it  tells  us  something  of  Norwegian  forestry. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  export  of  timber  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  Scandinavian  prosperity.  The  Northern 
Peninsula  may  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  the  mines  as  yet  have  often 
proved  disastrous  to  the  speculators  concerned  in  them.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  land  is  arable — we  are  surprised  indeed  to 
find  Dr.  Brown  puts  it  as  high  as  a  tenth — and  the  harvests  must 
be  precarious  in  that  unkindly  climate.  But  hills  and  plains  are 
covered  with  the  trees  that  are  the  remains  of  the  vast  forests 
which  once  nearly  covered  Northern  Europe.  Before  American 
enterprise  came  into  competition  with  them,  Norway  and  Sweden 
shipped  cargoes  of  timber  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  Of  course  what  was  once  almost  a  monopoly  has  been 
sadly  interfered  with ;  but  Scandinavia’s  nearest  neighbours  are 
still  profitable  customers.  Great  quantities  of  wood  are  shipped 
to  the  English  ports;  and  treeless  Holland  draws  most  of  her 
supplies  from  Norway.  The  countless  piles  that  have  been  driven 
lately  in  the  harbour  works  at  Amsterdam  were  all  hewn  from 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  forests ;  and  the  amphibious  capital  of 
the  Netherlands  itself  may  be  said  to  have  laid  its  foundations  in 
Scandinavia.  Moreover,  in  Scandinavia  the  native  wood  has  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  building ;  the  villages  and  farm¬ 
houses  are  generally  of  wood,  as  well  as  whole  quarters  of  the 
cities.  Moreover,  wood  is  universally  used  as  fuel,  not  only  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  for  manufactures  and  for  the  smelt¬ 
ing  furnaces.  Consequently  the  jnocess  of  speedy  exhaustion 
may  soon  become  a  very  serious  question,  and  we  wish  that  Dr. 
Brown  had  investigated  it  more  closely.  What  he  does  say  on 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  encouraging.  As  a  man  of  science, 
he  talks  of  the  slow  growth  of  timb  r  in  those  Northern  latitudes 
as  compared  to  its  luxurious  development  on  the  genial  seaboard 
of  California.  It  appears  by  a  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Broch 
that  even  in  Southern  Norway  “  it  may  be  reckoned  that  a  pine  of 
from  ioo  to  i  jo  years’  growth  may  furnish  trees  of  5  metres,  or 
17  ft.,  and  of  33  centimetres,  or  13  in.,  diameter  at  the  small 
end.”  While,  naturally,  as  we  go  further  north  the  rate  of  growth 
diminishes  rapidly.  And  in  the  c  aracter  of  an  observant  traveller, 
Dr.  Brown  remarks  that  the  more  accessible  districts  are  being 
quickly  stripped ;  so  we  presume  tuat  in  time  the  costs  of  felling 
and  transport  are  likely  to  b  come  practically  prohibitory.  The 
waterways  form,  of  course,  the  natural  means  of  transport,  and  the 
timber  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lochs  was  the  first  to  be  cut 
down  for  a  double  reason.  Not  only  was  it  easily  floated  or  towed 
to  its  destination,  but  by  far  the  finest  trees  were  to  be  found 
where  the  roots  had  a  sufficiency  or  an  exuberance  of  moisture. 
Once  beyond  the  wooded  slopes  sinking  down  into  river-beds  or 
navigable  water,  more  or  less  money  must  be  spent  on  artificial 
modes  of  conveyance.  Either  tracks  are  formed  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  spanning  ravines  on  the  viaducts  formed  of  roughly- 
hewn  tree  trunks ;  or  regular  timber-  ways  are  built,  like  the  famous 
slide  of  Alpnach  in  the  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  These  slides 
must  be  kept  in  constant  repair,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  damaged  by  the 
winter  storms  and  the  landslips.  Wlnre  the  natural  water-carriage 
is  available,  the  system  is  simple.  ]•  ither  the  trees  and  the  logs  are 
rolled  down  into  a  dry  river-course,  which  fills  and  floods  with 
the  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  ;  or  the  waters  of  some 
little  stream  are  dammed  back,  as  tourists  have  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Central  and  Southern  Germany,  and,  when  a  sufficiency  of 
water  has  been  collected  to  float  the  trees,  the  floodgates  are 
opened,  and  their  contents  are  released.  The  tributary  streams 
bear  their  burdens  to  the  river,  which  debouches  in  some  lake  or 
winding  fiord  ;  and  there  the  trees  are  lashed  together  into  rafts. 
When  the  mass  has  been  brought  to  a  market  in  one  of  the  four 
or  five  shipping  ports,  it  is  broken  up  and  distributed  into  separate 
parcels,  each  proprietor  claiming  bis  own.  Each  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  has  his  recognized  brand,  like  the  proprietors  of  sheep  in 
a  fenceless  country ;  though,  considering  the  infinite  number  of 
small  landowners,  we  should  have  fancied  that  disputes  must  be 
not  unfrequent.  The  true  Norwegian  forests  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  Norway  spruce  and  our  common  Scots  fir.  To  the 
extreme  north,  towards  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
birch,  the  willow,  and  the  alder  are  the  only  trees,  and  these  are 
invariably  warped  and  stunted  by  the  winds  and  the  intense  cold  ; 
while  such  hard  wood  as  the  beech  and  oak  are  only  to  be  found 
to  the  south  in  little  groups,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  and  favour¬ 
able  situations. 

As  we  have  said,  Dr.  Brown,  either  by  quotation  or  from 
recollection,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  country.  He  points  out  that  the  fjelds,  though  really 
mountains,  rather  strike  the  observer  as  so  many  high-lying- 
table-lauds,  which  are  often  bleak  and  always  barren.  They 
are  divided  by  great  ravines  rather  than  by  valleys ;  each  side 
of  the  ravine  is  a  mountain  wall,  that  may  probably  be  a 
stupendous  and  almost  inaccessible  precipice.  The  inhabitants 
find  their  way  from  one  fjeld  to  another,  where  the  scenery 
is  wildest,  by  a  single  rock-path,  or  rather  rock-staircase,  which 
in  many  places  can  be  only  climbed  by  pulling  off  hoots  and 
stockings  and  using  the  fingers  to  help  the  feet.  Where  there  is 
soil  and  tree-hold,  the  pine  forests  in  the  lower  latitudes  come 
straggling  up  to  a  certain  height.  Then  the  conifers  gradually  give 
place  to  the  birch  ;  above  the  belt  of  the  birch  is  to  be  found  the 


juniper ;  and  at  a  still  greater  elevation  the  smaller  willow  and  the 
dwarf  birch.  Above  all,  on  the  flattened  and  storm-swept  plateau, 
is  “  naked  rock  covered  only  with  mosses  and  heath ;  in  part  of 
marshes,  to  which  marsh-berries  in  some  places  give  a  colouring, 
in  part  of  bogs  which  yield  to  the  foot,  and  in  part  of  herbaceous 
turf  and  verdant  flower-decked  slopes.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  distribution  of  trees  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  temperature,  in 
which  altitude  has  precisely  the  same  effeot  as  latitude.  The 
fiords  with  the  fjelds  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
Norwegian  scenery,  and  Dr.  Brown  gives  a  clear  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  fiords  in  his 
chapter  on  the  action  of  glaciers.  “  Existing  glaciers  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  remains  of  a  sheet  of  ice  or  snow  which  in  the  glacial  era 
and  long  after  covered  extensively  Northern  Europe.”  The 
stupendous  masses  of  ice,  ever  descending  from  the  mountain 
heights,  ground  their  irresistible  way  straight  forward,  the  vertical 
pressure  being  regulated  by  the  width  or  the  narrowness  of  the 
confining  valleys ;  so  that  the  depth  varies  greatly  in  the  fiords 
that  were  slowly  scooped  out,  and  “  it  becomes  easy  to  see  how 
pools  of  such  depth  of  water  as  780  ft.,  840  ft.,  1,584  ft.,  2,964  ft., 
3,766  ft.,  and  3,980  ft.  may  have  been  produced  in  the  Sogne  fiord 
and  its  branches,  while  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fiord  is  only  600  ft.” 

But  we  should  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  contents  of  th© 
volume  did  we  confine  ourselves  to  noticing  the  forestry  and  phy¬ 
sical  phenomena.  The  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  will 
find  numerous  attractive  descriptions  of  the  grandest  scenery 
among  the  mountains  and  the  fiords,  of  rock-climbing  that  might 
tax  the  strongest  nerves,  and,  above  all,  of  the  singularly  beautiful 
waterfalls.  We  may  thank  him  for  his  effective  picture  of  the 
Rinkan  Foss,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  M.  du  Chaillu,  from 
whom  he  has  borrowed  freely.  It  is  decidedly  sensational,  but 
strongly  suggestive 

The  Rinkan  lay  before  us,  a  miracle  of  spraying  splendour,  an  apparition 
of  unearthly  loveliness,  set  in  darkness  and  terror  betitting  the  jaws  of 
hell.  .  .  .  The  river  first  comes  into  sight,  amass  of  boiling  foam,  shooting 
round  the  corner  of  a  line  of  black  cliffs,  which  are  rent  for  its  passages, 
curves  to  the  right  as  it  descends,  and  then  drops  in  a  single  fall  of  500  feet 
into  a  hollow  cauldron  of  bare  bleak  rock.  The  water  is  already  foam  as 
it  leaps  from  the  summit ;  and  the  successive  waves  as  they  are  whirled 
into  the  air,  and  feel  the  gusts  which  for  ever  revolve  round  the  abyss,  drop 
into  beaded  fringes  in  falling,  and  go  fluttering  down  like  scarves  of  the 
richest  lace.  .  .  .  The  bottom  is  lost  in  a  shifting  snowy  film,  with  strong 
rays  of  foam  radiating  from  the  heart,  below  which,  as  the  cloud  shifts, 
break  momentary  gleams  of  perfect  emerald  light.  .  .  .  And  around  this 
vision  of  perfect  loveliness  rise  the  awful  walls,  wet  with  spray  which  never 
dries  and  covered  by  dazzling  turf,  from  the  gulf  below  our  feet,  until  still 
further  above  our  heads  they  lift  their  irregular  corners  against  the  sky. 

So  that  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Du  Chaillu  when  he 
pronounces  the  Rinkan  Foss  the  most  beautiful  cataract  in  the 
world.  Then,  in  the  way  of  rock-climbing,  we  have  such  stories 
as  that  told  by  Mr.  Williams,  who,  if  he  did  not  exaggerate  his 
exploits,  must  have  been  a  born  cragsman,  with  a  head  surpassing 
that  of  the  Shetlanders  or  Faroe  Islesmen,  who  generally  are 
slung  in  ropes  when  they  go  about  their  sea-fowling.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  he  describes  was  down  the  Marie  Stege,  or  Mary's  Ladder, 
near  the  Rvnkand  Foss.  The  maiden  after  whom  the  ladder  was 
named  had  been  mountain  bred,  and  animated,  moreover,  by  a 
romantic  passion ;  but  the  daring  Williams  followed  in  her  foot¬ 
steps  in  cold  blood  and  without  a  companion.  The  little  girl  who 
guided  him  to  the  place  had  been  forbidden  to  approach  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  So  he  explored  the  ladder  for  himself  till  the 
rocky  ledge,  varying  in  width  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  divided 
into  two.  The  “  path  ”  he  decided  to  follow  led  direct  “  to  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  the  precipice,  which  is  seen  a  little  further 
on,  rising  to  a  fearful  height  overhead,  and  proceeding  downwards 
to  the  gulf  below,  with  an  unbroken  smoothness  that  looks  utterly 
hopeless.”  But,  with  courage  that  did  him  credit,  he  resolved  to  go 
on  so  long  as  there  was  any  vestige  of  a  track.  He  went  on,  and  was 
landed  in  what  seemed  a  cul  de  sac,  when  a  peasant  who  had  seen  him 
from  below  climbed  up  to  his  assistance.  He  followed  the  peasant 
in  the  descent,  clinging  like  a  fly  to  the  wall,  fingers  and  toes 
grasping  narrow  ledges  from  four  to  five  inches  in  width.  And, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  nerve  to  stop,  that  he  might 
turn  painfully  and  slowly  to  admire  the  prospect,  though  he  had 
to  press  his  back  firmly  against  the  rock,  as  any  bending  forward 
would  have  been  fatal.  A  propos  to  sea-fowling,  we  may  advert 
in  conclusion  to  a  curious  account  of  the  Nyker  or  Bird-Mountains, 
which  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Loffoden 
and  Vesterholm  Islands.  Those  secure  retreats  of  the  sea-birds 
are  so  many  pyramidal  mountains,  shooting  straight  up  out  of  the 
ocean,  without  any  stepping-stones  of  encircling  rocks.  They  are 
often  covered  with  thick  vegetable  mould,  which  in  turn  is  covered 
with  herbage.  The  superficial  soil  is  mined  with  passages,  in 
which  the  birds  make  their  nests.  “  The  Nyker,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  to  be  reckoned  by  millions,  are  at  the  moment  when 
the  birds  quit  their  nests  so  surrounded  by  countless  swarms,  that 
at  a  distance  they  appear  enveloped  in  clouds  or  in  a  crape-veil. 
There  is  heard  afar  off  a  humming  sound,  as  from  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  when  the  midst  of  the  birds  is  reached,  the  noise  is  altered 
to  a  roar,  like  that  of  a  violent  storm  or  tempest.”  But  by  the 
very  cursory  revision  of  its  miscellaneous  contents, .  we  have 
perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  Dr.  Brown’s  compilation  will 
well  repay  a  perusal,  especially  by  any  one  who  proposes  to  make 
an  autumnal  expedition  to  Norway. 
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AUDSLEY’S  ORNAMENTAL  ARTS  OF  JAPAN.* 

THE  second  volume  of  tbis  very  elaborate  and  costly  pub¬ 
lication  has  all  the  faults  and  merits  of  the  first.  On  one 
hand,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  fragmentary  and  meagre,  perplexingly 
•ordered  and  unscientifically  composed,  exhausting  nothing  and 
teaching  not  too  much  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  admirably  pro¬ 
duced,  and,  considered  merely  as  a  collection  of  reproductions  and 
•a  gathering  of  achievements  in  heliogravure  and  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  As  before,  the  illustrations  are 
(with  a  single  exception)  the  work  of  MM.  Lemercier  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  of  them  save  in  their  praise.  As  before,  too, 
the  text  and  the  arrangement  are  Mr.  Audsley's,  and  of  these  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  with  gratitude.  "We  begin  with  a  dozen  pages 
on  embroidery,  described  as  “  Section  Second,”  and  we  pass  straight 
on  to  the  seventeenth  page  of  an  essay  on  the  art  and  mystery 
of  lacquer-work,  continued  and  brought  forward  from  the  first 
volume,  and  described  as  “Section  Fourth.”  Eight  pages  later 
“  Section  Fourth  ”  is  broken  for  the  second  time  short  oil'  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  we  are  confronted  with  four  plates 
•(Nos.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  VI.)  appertaining  to  “  Section  Second.” 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  set  (Nos.  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  and  VII.) 
of  “Textile  Fabrics,”  in  illustration  of  “Section  Third”;  and 
these  by  a  couple  of  reproductions  (Nos.  III.  and  VI.)  of  the 
class  of  art  expounded  in  “  Section  Fourth.”  Then  follow,  in 
the  order  here  set  down,  three  plates  (Nos.  II.,  IV.,  and  V.)  in 
illustration  of  “  Section  Fifth,”  the  section  of  incrusted  work ; 
three  others  (Nos.  I.,  III.,  and  V.)  appertaining  to  “Section 
Sixth,”  the  metal-work  section;  two  more  (Nos,  II.  and  IV.) 
-of  the  cloisonne  enamels,  described  in  “  Section  Seventh  ”;  one 
(No.  IX.)  in  illustration  of  “Section  First”- — the  “Drawing” 
section — and  furnished  with  a  “  description  issued  in  first  part  ”  ; 
one  (No.  XIII.)  in  illustration  of  our  old  friend,  “  Section  Fourth  ”; 
and  five  more  (Nos.  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.),  published  in 
•connexion  with  “  Section  Sixth,”  a  first  instalment  of  which  we 
saw  served  out  to  us  some  half  a  dozen  pages  back.  That  each  of 
these  plates  is  accompanied  by  its  “  Description  ”  is  not  much  to 
the  purpose ;  for  Mr.  Audsley  dates  his  examples  only  now  and 
then,  and,  if  he  is  never  picturesque,  is  very  seldom  scientific. 
When  his  work  is  complete  and  may  be  studied  and  considered  as 
a  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  some  use  of  it  as  a 
technical  manual,  an  epitome  of  the  several  processes  by  which  the 
Japanese  achieve  their  incomparable  effects  in  art.  To  judge, 
however,  by  what  has  already  appeared,  it  is  rather  a  kind  of 
illustrated  museum,” and  withal  one  amateurishly  composed  and 
arbitrarily  arranged,  than  a  serious  contribution  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  it  is  far  and  away  the  most  sumptuous  publication 
on  Japanese  art  which  at  present  exists. 

Some  of  Mr.  Audsley’s  examples  are  of  no  particular  moment ; 
others  are  very  beautiful  and  interesting.  Chief  among  these  are 
three  of  the  four  foukousas  quoted  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  em¬ 
broidery.  In  the  first  the  two  emblems  of  longevity,  the  crane 
and  the  tailed  tortoise,  are  figured  in  divers  colours  on  a  ground  of 
blue  satin.  Behind  the  bird,  which  is  admirable  in  spirit  and 
gesture,  is  a  sun  in  red  applique,  and  about  him  are  clouds  of 
gold ;  while  the  tortoise  swims  among  golden  waves.  In  the 
second,  on  a  sky  of  light-blue  satin,  three  cranes  are  floating 
among  clouds  of  powdered  gold-dust,  by  a  moon  of  threaded 
gold  ;  in  design  and  execution,  as  a  piece  of  decoration  and  as  a 
study  of  fact,  the  thing  is  a  masterpiece.  In  the  third,  in  floss 
silk  and  gold  thread  on  a  ground  of  dark-blue  satiD,  the  artist  has 
figured  a  falcon  on  his  perch.  The  bird  himself  is  in  white  and 
grey  silk ;  the  clouds  above  him,  the  fir  hard  by,  and  the  perch 
to  which  he  is  tied,  are  couched  in  gold ;  and  the  scarlet  cord 
and  tassels  by  which  he  is  secured  are  embroidered  in  relief. 
'This  last,  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  is  dated,  Mr.  Audsley 
assigns  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  None  of  the 
three,  it  should  be  noted,  is  pictured  exactly  as  it  was  made, 
each  one  being  surrounded  by  a  border  adapted  ad  hoc  from 
one  source  or  another — a  certain  brocade,  a  peculiar  tissue, 
and  a  textile  pattern-book.  There  is  no  reason,  we  take  it,  why 
they  should  not  have  been  presented  in  their  integrity.  As  repro¬ 
duced  by  MM.  Lemercier,  they  are  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  admirably  suggestive  and  useful  also.  They  give  us  the  design, 
and  something  of  the  colouring,  and  the  general  effect ;  and  they 
give  us  much  of  the  workmanship  as  well — feather  stitch,  Japanese 
stitch,  laid  work,  and  couching,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Among  the 
textile  fabrics  the  best  is  certainly  an  admirable  piece  of  gold  and 
silk  tissue,  a  decorative  arrangement  of  open  fans,  in  white  and 
brown,  and  black  and  gold,  on  a  green  ground.  The  four  boxes 
quoted  as  examples  of  lacquer-worlt  are  one  and  all  exquisite. 
Among  the  incrusted  work  is  a  wonderful  panel,  representing  two 
fowlers  snaring  wildgeese  by  torchlight  on  the  banks  ofa  river.  The 
groundwork  is  brown  wood ;  the  running  water,  the  banks,  the 
vegetation,  the  fowlers’  basket,  the  torch-flames,  the  clouds,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  fowlers’  clothes,  are  all  in  black  and  gold 
lacquer;  the  decoy-geese  are  in  gilt  mother-of-pearl,  but  their 
legs  are  in  stained  ivory,  as  are  the  fo«lers  themselves,  and 
the  snares  they  have  set  in  the  stream ;  while  the  torch-handle 
is  of  wood,  and  the  moon  aloft  is  “  a  disc  of  pearl.”  The 
effect  is  simply  irresistible,  and  more  Japanese  than  Japan.  At 
least  two  pieces  of  the  metal-work  here  copied  for  Mr.  Audsley 
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are  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  One,  in  hammered 
silver  and  red  and  gilt  bronze,  represents  a  couple  of  cranes 
perching  about  a  rock.  Their  heads  are  of  red  bronze  and 
silver ;  their  bodies  and  tail  feathers  are  in  hammered  silver ; 
the  rest  of  them  is  the  work  of  hammer  and  graver  both  ;  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  bestowed,  of  hammered  silver  likewise, 
is  strewn  with  leaves  of  gilt  bronze.  The  group,  which  is  twenty- 
nine  inches  high,  is  in  every  sense  remarkable.  The  other,  a  piece 
of  sakedo,  is  a  dish,  by  Koumai,  of  Kioto,  of  hammered  iron,  with 
inlays  and  incrustations  of  gold,  bronze,  copper,  silver,  and  certain 
combinations  in  alloy.  The  groundwork  is  an  hexagonal  diaper 
in  silver  relief ;  the  margin  is  of  vines,  tendrils,  and  flowers ;  in 
the  centre,  within  a  floral  border  in  silver  and  gold,  is  a  medallion, 
in  high  relief,  of  a  figure  standing  at  a  sort  of  lattice,  with  a  set 
of  bookshelves  behind.  The  face  is  of  wrought  iron ;  the  eyes  and 
teeth  are  of  silver ;  the  tongue  is  of  red  copper ;  the  drapery  of 
the  head  and  bust  is  of  gold  aud  a  peculiar  alloy  ;  the  shelves  and 
books  are  also  of  gold.  On  one  hand  is  an  inlaid  vase  containing 
a  plant  of  silver  ;  the  background  is  damascened  in  coban.  Such 
masterpieces  of  craftsmanship  are  rare,  we  take  it,  even  in  Japan. 


ITALIAN  WINES.* 

IT  is  only  lately  that  Italian  wines,  with  the  exception  of 
Marsala,  have  found  any  general  favour  iu  the  English  market. 
Few  people,  except  those  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  them  in 
Italy  itself,  knew  or  cared  anything  about  Capri  and  Lachryma 
Christi,  about  Pomino  and  Montepuloiano,  about  Sasella  and 
Grumello.  There  are  several  reasons  why  one  of  the  chief  wine¬ 
growing  countries  in  Europe  should  have  had  so  little  reputation 
abroad.  It  is  undeniable,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  the  most 
part  the  manufacture  of  wine  has  not  been  carried  on  in  Italy  with 
anything  like  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  shown  by  the  grower 
and  exporter  in  other  countries.  At  Marsala,  indeed,  where 
foreign  skill  and  capital  have  been  brought  into  the  trade,  the 
results  have  been  successful,  and  a  bottle  from  one  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  firms  at  that  place  shows  to  what  excellence  the  strong 
Sicilian  wines  can  be  brought.  The  want  of  capital  has  been  felt 
in  Italy  no  less  than  the  want  of  skill.  The  grower  must  often 
sell  his  wine  as  soon  as  it  becomes  saleable,  while,  if  he  could  only 
afford  to  keep  it  for  another  year,  it  would  double  in  price  and 
quality.  To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  bad  means  of  com¬ 
munication  which  formerly  existed  in  Italy,  and  which  caused  the 
majority  of  wines  to  have  no  market  outside  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  produced.  A  further  cause  for  the  limited  foreign 
sales  of  Italian  wiues  lies,  according  to  Dr.  Springmiihl,  in  the 
mistrust  with  which  foreign  buyers  are  regarded,  and  the  im¬ 
perfect  manner  in  which  the  Italian  dealer  too  often  carries  out 
his  bargain.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  former.  A  merchant 
bought  wine  in  Bologna  on  behalf  of  a  London  firm  to  the  value 
of  fifty  thousand  francs,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
wine  on  board  a  steamer  at  Rotterdam.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
seller’s  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  declined  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
unless  half  the  money  were  paid  beforehand.  He  feared  that  the 
wine  might  not  be  taken  up  at  Rotterdam,  and  that  thus  he  might 
lose  the  cost  of  carriage,  amounting  in  this  case  to  some  two  thousand 
francs.  The  bargain  consequently  fell  through,  and  the  dealer  had 
finally  to  sell  the  wine  in  Italy  for  half  the  price  stipulated  with 
the  English  firm.  It  too  often  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  first  supply  of  a  particular  wine  sent  from  Italy  will  be  of  an 
excellent  quality,  but  that  the  next  which  follows  will  be  in¬ 
ferior.  This  is  in  most  cases  a  deliberate  fraud,  but  not  always. 
There  is  sometimes,  owing  to  careless  making,  a  great  want  of 
evenness  in  wines  of  the  same  vintage.  But  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  such  instances  are  due  to  bad  faith. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  wines  of  Italy  have  not, 
at  least  under  their  own  name,  found  a  welcome  in  England.  But 
of  late  years  we  have  many  of  us  been  drinking  them  without 
knowing  it.  The  figures  given  on  this  head  by  Dr.  Springmiihl 
speak  for  themselves.  Ten  years  ago  France  imported  almost  no 
wine.  But,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera,  and 
partly  to  bad  seasons,  the  produce  of  French  vineyards  has  fallen 
off  by  more  than  a  half.  France  now  imports  no  less  than  ten 
million  hectolitres  of  wine  from  Italy  and  Spain,  which  is  more 
than  its  total  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  wine  im¬ 
ported,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  intended  to  be  sold  till  it 
has  been  made  up  in  imitation  of  some  French  wine  or  other. 
The  cost  of  this  intermediate  process  is  considerable  ;  the 
middlemen  have  all  their  profit  to  make  ;  and  our  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  a  wholesome  wine  are  diminished.  It  is  clearly,  therefore, 
to  our  interest  in  every  way,  if  we  wdsh  to  drink  Italian  wines,  to 
save  our  pockets  the  loss  and  our  digestions  the  injury  which  such 
wines,  manipulated  in  this  way  at  Cette  or  other  such  places,  are 
likely  to  cause  us.  The  chief  obstacle  in  England  to  an  extensive 
wine  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  the  fact  that,  even  when 
people  know  that  the  Italian  wine  is  genuine,  they  will  not  drink 
it.  Their  palates  are  used  to  a  different  sort  of  flavour,  and  their 
nervous  systems  are  used  to  a  different  sort  of  stimulant.  Fashion, 
too,  counts  for  much.  Australia,  like  Italy,  now  supplies  France 
with  wines  which,  but  slightly  modified  and  relabelled,  are  sold  in 
England  at  three  or  four  times  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  direct.  There  are  some  of  these  wines,  indeed,  to  be  had  at 
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a  low  price,  which  a  competent  judge  would  say  to  he  almost 
identical  with  some  of  the  better  French  viutages.  But  with  the 
mass  of  people  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  names  continues,  and 
will  only  disappear  gradually.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  wines  supplied  by  two  countries  at  an  equal  price 
that  will  really  decide  the  matter ;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Springmiihl,  wine  can  be  produced  cheaper  and  even,  in  his 
opinion,  better,  in  Italy  than  in  France ;  and  it  rests  with  the 
former  country  only  whether  she  shall  take  her  place  as  a  rival  to 
France  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

So  far  as  quantity  goes,  Italy  has  in  several  recent  years  outdone 
France — in  1878  and  1S79  to  the  extent  of  two  million  hectolitres ; 
and  the  production  in  Italy  is  now  increasing,  and  admits  of  far 
greater  increase.  Taking  the  average,  however,  of  the  last  five 
years,  France  takes  the  lead,  the  mean  production  being  nearly 
34  million  hectolitres  ;  then  comes  Italy,  with  over  27  millions  ; 
then  Austro-IIungarv  with  24 ;  then  Spain  with  22  millions. 
Germany  produces  only  two  millions — a  little  over  twice  as  much 
as  Switzerland,  and  not  twice  as  much  as  Greece.  In  considering 
the  exports  we  must  of  course  be  careful  to  distinguish  those 
countries  in  which  Italian  wines  are  drunk  from  those  iu  which 
they  are  made  up  and  re-exported  under  false  titles.  Two-thirds 
of  the  whole  Italian  exports  of  wine  go  to  France  for  the  latter 
purpose ;  about  an  eighth  comes  to  England  (of  which  Marsala 
probably  forms  by  far  the  greater  part)  as  a  beverage  ;  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  standing  next  in  order,  takes  one-tenth.  Of  the  wines  im¬ 
ported  into  Switzerland,  those  of  Piedmont  and  the  Valtellina 
probably  form  the  majority.  They  are  used  in  their  natural  state 
as  beverages  by  the  Swiss  themselves  and  by  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  crowd  the  Alps  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Germany  takes  about  one  fifty-eighth,  partly  for  re-manufac- 
ture;  and  Uruguay,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Italian 
colonists,  about  the  same  quantity  for  consumption.  Other 
countries  take  comparatively  little. 

An  interesting  chapter  follows  on  the  character  of  the  various 
Italian  wines.  The  latitude  in  which  wines  are  grown  has,  as  is 
well  known,  an  important  influence  on  them,  so  that  iu  widely 
different  latitudes  the  wines  necessarily  differ  widely,  while  iu  the 
same  latitude,  but  in  different  countries,  very  similar  wines  may 
be  produced.  Dr.  Springmiihl  puts  the  case  too  absolutely ;  but 
his  statement  is  accurate  as  to  the  southern  half  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  where,  as  he  shows,  the  general  quality  of  the  wines 
grown  in  the  three  countries  varies  as  we  go  south.  Of  course  it  is 
only  with  the  North  of  Italy  that  the  South  of  France  can  be 
compared.  The  further  comparisons  are  between  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  Piedmont,  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Springmiihl  and  of  others  shows 
the  grapes  to  have  nearly  similar  chemical  components  with  those  of 
the  Southern  departments  of  France.  Through  the  different  methods 
of  treatment  the  wines  of  the  two  districts  differ  widely,  as  anyone 
can  test  who  has  compared  such  a  Barolo  as  is  to  be  found  in  a 
North  Italian  hotel  with  any  French  wines  which  he  knows.  Yet 
such  wines  as  Barolo  not  only  agree  in  their  composition  with  many 
French  wines,  but  when  exported  are  turned  into  good  imitations 
of  them,  probably,  too,  with  but  little  admixture  of  French  pro¬ 
duce.  Fxamples  of  the  most  carefully  made  wines  of  Piedmont 
are  said  by  Dr.  Springmiihl  to  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
wines  of  the  Gironde ;  though  we  have  never  met  with  such. 
They  must  be  wines  specially  prepared  for  some  such  object  as  to 
compete  at  an  exhibition,  and  can  in  no  case  be  taken  to  represent 
the  average  Piedmontese  wines  even  of  the  highest  class.  But 
the  fact  shows  what  can  be  done  by  care  and  skill.  The  general 
quality  of  the  Piedmontese  red  wines  is  a  full  body  and  a  more  or 
less  astringent,  but  not  unpleasant,  flavour.  The  very  slight 
effervescence  which  some  of  them  have  is  found  agreeable  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  but  doe3  not  commend  itself  to  those  whose 
palates  are  used  either  to  a  still  or  to  a  thoroughly  sparkling  wine. 
It  is,  however,  a  mere  question  of  manufacture.  As  we  go  south  in 
Italy  the  quality  of  the  grape  changes,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the 
strong  and  fiery  wines  of  Sicily,  of  which,  made  as  they  commonly 
are,  the  traveller  soon  learns  to  beware,  but  which,  when  pro¬ 
perly  made,  are  among  the  best  that  can  be  drunk.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  imagine,  as  many  people  do,  that  these  latter  wines  are 
always  fortified.  In  many  cases  they  are,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  meet 
the  English  taste.  But  in  the  case  of  the  best  made  wines,  strong 
as  they  are,  the  alcohol  is  not  added,  but  is  developed  in  the 
natural  way.  These,  however,  whether  pure  or  fortified,  need  no 
introduction  to  the  English  public.  The  others  are  not  sufficiently 
well  known,  and,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  are  not  sufficiently 
well  made,  to  hold  their  ground  against  their  own  selves  doctored 
and  renamed  in  France.  A  good  Chianti,  however,  is  now  to  be 
had  in  London ;  good  Capri,  Lachryma  Christi,  and,  we  believe, 
Ischia  are  also  to  be  had. 

The  main  thing  to  be  wished,  accordingly,  is  that  the  making 
of  sound  wine  should  be  pressed  forward  in  Italy.  Pending  this 
desirable  state  of  things.  Dr.  Springmiihl,  basing  his  proposal  on 
a  large  number  of  analyses  and  practical  experiments,  proposes  a 
method  (which  to  the  popular  mind  suggests  the  condensation  of 
milk)  by  which  the  properties  of  the  grape-juice  should  be  in  an 
analogous  manner  concentrated.  In  other  words,  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  grape  is  to  be  artificially  withdrawn  in  such  a 
manner  as,  according  to  Dr.  Springmiihl,  to  leave  a  residue,  which 
contains  all  the  possibilities  of  wine,  and  which  can  be  turned 
into  wine  in  places  where  the  art  of  wine-making  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  The  condensed  substance  will,  he  says,  keep  for  years, 
and  out  of  it,  by  the  addition  of  water  and  the  use  of  various 
methods  which  he  minutely  describes,  precisely  the  same  wine  can 


be  made  as  would  have  been  made  had  not  the  water  been  at  first 
withdrawn.  The  excellence  of  wines  so  made  was,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  recognized  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  in  1882  ;  and  any 
one  anxious  on  the  subject  can  find  full  explanations  in  Dr. 
Springmuhl’s  book,  with  pictures  of  the  various  machines  used  in 
the  process.  We  express  no  opinion  whatever  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  but  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
present  state  and  future  possibilities  of  the  Italian  wine-trade. 


SANSKRIT  SACRED  BOOKS.* 

milE  first  series  of  Professor  Max  Muller's  Sacred  Boolis  of  the 
Jl  Bast  is  already  drawing  to  its  completion,  and  we  have 
before  us  now  the  second  instalment  of  his  translation  of  the 
Upanishads,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  as  the  initial  volume 
of  the  series.  Out  of  the  gross  total  of  between  seven  and  eight 
score  Upanishads  said  to  be  at  present  extaut,  eleven  only — those 
authoritatively  cited  in  the  commentary  of  Sankara — have  the 
reputation  of  being  old  and  genuine.  These,  the  “  eleven  classical 
Upanishads,”  as  Professor  Max  Muller  would  be  satisfied  to  call 
them,  “the  fundamental  Upanishads  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,” 
are  in  these  volumes  rendered  into  English  in  their  entirety  ;  and 
thus  at  length  we  have  adequate,  and  let  u3  add  intelligible, 
specimens  of  that  section  of  Sanskrit  literature  by  which  we  may 
learn  to  judge  rightly  of  the  mystic  philosophy  of  ancient  India. 
To  the  student  of  the  history  of  religion  the  Upanishads  are 
especially  interesting,  containing  as  they  seem  to  do  many  of  the 
germs  of  Duddhism ;  and  in  what  manner  this  latter  is  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Upanishads,  is  very  ably  discussed  by  Professor  Max 
Muller  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  his  translation.  For  instance, 
we  find  in  the  Vedanta  school  that  the  “  knowledge  of  the  true  self  ” 
had,  already  before  the  age  of  Buddha,  wrought  out  that  spiritual 
emancipation  which  taught  the  Brahman,  if  he  would  become 
possessed  of  the  highest  wisdom,  not  to  linger  for  ever  over  the 
performance  of  sacrificial  and  other  good  works.  In  doctrine,  the 
highest  goal  of  the  Vedanta — as  portrayed  in  these  Upanishads — 
differs  but  little  from  that  aimed  at  in  the  teaching  of  Buddha ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  date  to  which,  on  independent  considera¬ 
tions,  has  been  assigned  the  composition  of  the  “  classical  Upani¬ 
shads  ’’—the  sixth  century  B.O. — falls  within  the  period  at  which 
the  Buddhist  movement  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Further,  it  is  of 
importance  to  remember  that  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  Brahmans 
the  great  heresy  of  Buddha’s  teaching  lay,  not  in  any  innovation 
of  doctrine,  but  merely  iu  its  democratic  tendencies  and  in  the 
abolition  of  all  privileged  forms  of  prayer  and  worship.  The  Brah- 
manic  Sannyasin  could  boast  the  same  spiritual  freedom  as  became 
the  birthright  of  the  Buddhist  Bhikshu.  But  in  the  older  creed 
the  Brahman  alone  can  attain  this  end  who  has  first  passed 
through  the  three  stages,  and  carried  out  in  full  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  student,  the  duties  of  the  householder,  and  the 
penances  of  the  dweller  in  the  woods ;  while  with  Buddha 
spiritual  freedom  was  the  common  property  of  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  in  the  fraternity  all  were  welcome  without  question, 
whether  Brahman  or  Sudra,  wise  or  foolish,  old  or  young. 

To  many  the  chief  interest  in  the  Upanishads  will  be  found  in  the 
picture  they  present  of  the  stage  in  her  intellectual  development 
which  India  had  reached  at  the  time  of  Buddha’s  advent.  They 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Veda  and  the 
Tripitaka,  giving  us  proof  that  from  the  creed  of  the  Buddhist  monk 
to  that  of  the  VedicRishi  there  does  lie  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic 
continuity,  however  widely  apart  these  two  extremes  may  appear 
separated  at  first  sight.  Professor  Max  Muller  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  skill  he  has  displayed  in  rendering  these  obscure 
philosophical  treatises  into  comprehensible  English.  Most  of  them 
had,  it  is  true,  been  translated  before  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  and  those  inherent  in  the  text  present  so  formidable  a 
problem  to  the  translator  that  many  points  even  now  remain 
obscure.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  sacred  books,  we  are  often  as¬ 
tonished  at  finding  such  an  extraordinary  number  of  passages 
W'hich  seem  to  us  utterly  childish  and  irrational;  while,  side  by 
side  with  these,  are  real  nuggets  of  thought,  embodied  in  lines 
which  express  with  exquisite  clearness  the  deepest  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy.  Some  passages,  no  doubt,  which  to-day 
appear  to  us  mere  meaningless  jargon  will  some  years  hence  be 
rendered  with  a  different  import,  when  scholars  shall  more  fully 
have  mastered  the  intricacies  both  of  the  idea  and  of  its  expression. 
But  much,  we  fear,  will  still  remain  of  what  we  moderns  can  only 
hold  for  rubbish:  not  easily  accounted  for  among  the  many  jewels 
which  these  old  thinkers  knew  so  well  how  to  bring  forth  and  set 
in  the  light  of  day.  The  Hindu  philosophers  assuredly  surpassed 
all  contemporary  theologians  in  the  attempt  made  to  eliminate 
every  anthropomorphic  idea  from  their  concept  of  Brahman,  the 
super-personal  and  absolute,  beside  whom  all  else  was  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  phenomenal.  With  complete  perfection,  change,  it  was 
held,  could  be  but  an  illusion,  and  evolution,  or  a  tendency  to¬ 
wards  higher  perfection,  an  impossibility.  Hence  to  become  the 
Creator  was  deemed  too  low  an  office  for  Brahman ;  and  this  phe¬ 
nomenal  world  must  presuppose  a  personal  creating  and  governing 
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God,  phenomenal  likewise,  but  regarded  as  a  form  of  the  real 
being— in  short,  one  aspect  of  Brahman,  though  not  Brahman  him¬ 
self.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  we  shall  again  re¬ 
cognize  the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  set  forth  originally  in  the 
Upanishads,  of  two  supreme  beings,  one  the  great  illuminator  of 
the  macrocosm,  the  other  the  enlightener  of  the  microcosm  ;  each, 
however,  being  regarded  in  some  mystic  manner  as  identical  with 
the  other. 

The  work  of  which  Dr.  Kern  gives  us  a  translation,  the  Sad- 
dharma-Pundarika,  or  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law ,  is  one  of  those 
nine  works,  called  Dliarmas,  which  are  the  objects  of  divine 
worship  in  the  system  of  the  Northern  Buddhists.  Among  these 
nine,  perhaps  the  best  known  to  Western  readers  is  that  named 
the  Lalita-vistara,  the  legendary  biography  of  Buddha  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  M.  Bartheleniy  Saint-Hilaire’s  popular 
Life.  The  remaining  works  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  first  investigator  of  Nepalese  Buddhism,  as  con¬ 
taining  “  a  full  illustration  of  every  point  of  the  ordinary  doctrine 
and  discipline,  taught  in  the  easy  and  effective  way  of  example 
and  anecdote,  interspersed  with  occasional  instances  of  dogmatic 
instruction.”  The  Sutra  of  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Laiv  has  not, 
like  the  Lalita-vistara,  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  ;  it  has  the  cha¬ 
racter  rather  of  an  undeveloped  mystery-play,  in  which  the  more 
important  speeches  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Buddha,  who 
is  described  as  awakening  from  his  mystic  trance,  and  displaying, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  his  transcendent  wisdom  and  power. 
“  It  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,”  we  quote  from  Dr.  Kern’s 
introduction,  “  brightened  by  the  magic  effects  of  a  would-be 
supernatural  scenery.  The  phantasmagorial  parts  of  the  whole 
are  as  clearly  intended  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  might 
and  glory  of  the  Buddha,  as  his  speeches  are  to  set  forth  his  all¬ 
surpassing  wisdom.”  Furthermore,  the  author  of  the  Sutra 
evidently  does  not  wish  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  idea  that 
his  narrative  refers  to  mere  human  beings.  There  are  pauses  be¬ 
tween  the  speeches  of  the  master  during  which  both  the  inter¬ 
locutor  and  all  his  audience  kept  silence,  and  these  pauses  are 
said  to  have  lasted  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Buddha  is 
represented  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  as  living 
on  for  ever.  Nirvana  he  never  really  enters ;  it  is  but  a  show 
he  makes,  out  of  regard  for  the  weakness  of  men,  producing 
for  himself  a  semblance  of  Nirvana  whenever  he  sees  them 
given  over  to  folly  and  error.  Repeatedly  he  reappears  in 
the  world,  invested  with  all  the  grandeur,  and  all  the  resources, 
of  a  ruler  of  nature,  and  as  such  he  is  the  illuminator  and  vivifier 
of  the  microcosm.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Kern  notes,  it  is  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  this  Sutra  to  represent  the  Buddha  as 
the  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  almighty  and 
all-wise,  and  who  shall  be  conceived  of  and  respected  in  different 
ways  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  creature.  Far  from 
insisting  on  the  human  traits  in  the  life  of  the  master,  all  that  is 
anthropomorphic  is  here  relegated  to  the  background,  and  the 
Buddha  of  the  Lotus  stands  out,  not  a  person,  but  a  personifica¬ 
tion  ;  an  ideal  personage,  round  whom  also  we  find  grouped  many 
of  the  surviving  beliefs  of  an  older  cosmological  mythology. 
Whether  the  ancient  doctors  who  wrote  these  and  other  Sutras 
believed  that  such  a  personage  ever  really  appeared  in  the  flesh  here 
among  sinful  men,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
that  the  system  propounded  in  the  Lotus  of  the  True  Law  is  not 
that  which  we  find  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  early  and 
“genuine  ”  days  of  Buddhism.  Still,  as  far  as  Northern  Buddhism 
is  concerned,  this  book  is  the  very  cream  of  orthodoxy,  “  the 
crown  jewel  of  all  Sutras,”  not  only  setting  forth  the  principal 
truths  of  Buddhism,  but  also,  exoteric-ally  and  esoterically,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  to  which  the  author 
belonged. 

If  we  may  believe  those  who  are  now  making  a  study  of  the 
history  and  development  of  Northern  Buddhism,  the  greater 
mental  activity  so  characteristic  of  this  sect,  and  the  superior 
vital  power  which  has  caused  it  to  supplant  in  so  many  lands 
the  teaching  of  its  Southern  rival,  are  both  in  truth  due  to 
something  more  potent  than  a  merely  novel  exposition  of  certain 
metaphysical  subtleties.  The  doctors  of  the  Southern  school  had 
taught  their  disciples  how  Nirvana  was  to  be  attained  in  this 
life,  and  how  each  for  himself  was  to  obtain  the  summum  bonum 
fey  piety,  philosophy,  and  enlightenment.  But  the  advantage 
each  man  aimed  at  was  but  for  himself.  Far  transcending  this 
selfish  ideal,  the  preachers  of  Thibet  had  urged  on  their 
hearers  that  their  duty,  rightly  viewed,  consisted  iu  learning  how 
not  they  themselves  only  but  all  living  creatures  might  be  saved. 
Higher  than  piety,  they  said,  which  produces  but  the  saint,  is  the 
true  and  self-acquired  knowledge  of  the  eternal  laws,  and  that 
devotion  of  oneself  to  the  weal  of  others  which  ends  by  changing- 
man  into  Buddha,  the  Enlightener.  The  teaching  of  the  Lotus, 
in  short,  comes  to  this,  that  every  one  should  try  to  become  a 
Buddha  in  order  that  through  him  may  be  saved  all  living  creatures, 
now  and  in  the  ages  that  will  come.  Willing  learners,  with  their 
hearts  inclined  to  the  wisdom  of  Buddhism,  were  to  associate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  adepts,  in  vihdras ,  or  coenobitical 
establishments.  There  each  was  to  be  instructed,  and  urged  on  in 
that  laborious  ascent  whereby  he  was  to  “  scale  the  heavens,  and 
pluck  immortal  wisdom  from  its  resplendent  source;  which 
achievement  performed  he  becomes  a  Buddha,  that  is,  an  Omni¬ 
scient  Being.”  Thus,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Northern  School,  an  ideal 
of  spiritual  activity  was  substituted  for  the  inactivity  of  asceticism 
and  mortification  which  had  proved  the  bane  of  the  Southern 


Buddhists.  The  art  of  preaching  also  was  made  much  of  and 
highly  developed,  as  may  indirectly  account  for  the  marvellous 
spread  of  the  Thibetan  sect,  which,  at  one  time,  extended  “  its 
spiritual  conquests  ....  from  the  snows  of  Siberia  to  the 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.” 

As  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  in  ignorance  of  which 
language,  despite  translations,  one  can  hope  for  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  either  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  we  welcome  a 
book  coming  to  us  from  our  neighbours  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  College  has  conferred  a  real  boon 
on  students  who  wish  to  devote  a  few  months  to  gaining  a  fair 
smattering  of  this  language  for  philological  purposes.  In  a  moderate 
compass  Mr.  Lanman  has  provided  an  excellent  selection  of  short 
extracts,  following  them  up  with  a  vocabulary  of  all  the  words 
in  the  text,  and  he  promises  a  concluding  volume  of  notes,  which 
shall  rend  ft-  ample  assistance  to  those  who  study  at  their  own  fire¬ 
sides  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  The  best  Sanskrit 
Chrestomathies  hitherto  available  for  students  have  invariably 
appeared  unaccompanied  by  the  all-important  vocabulary.  The 
outset  is  in  all  conscience  sufficiently  difficult,  with  the  strange 
alphabet  and  the  innumerable  paradigms  of  the  grammar.  And 
yet,  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  the  learner,  who  has  hardly 
made  up  his  mind  whether  Sanskrit  will  be  of  any  permanent 
interest  or  use  to  him,  must  needs  be  appalled  by  Messrs.  Boehtlingk 
and  Roth’s  Thesaurus,  in  German,  seven  volumes  4to  (for  the 
abridgment  is  not  as  yet  complete) ;  or  else  he  must  use  Professor 
Monier  Williams’s  Dictionary,  which,  though  not  so  gigantic  a3 
the  above,  yet  runs  to  over  the  thousand  pages  4to,  and,  further¬ 
more,  most  inconveniently  for  the  beginner,  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  rare  or  obsolete  meanings  of  words  and  those  which 
are  their  common  significations  in  the  classical  language.  The 
selections  given  by  Mr.  Lanman  in  his  Reader  are  intended  first 
to  drill  the  learner  in  the  classical  Sanskrit  of  the  Epics  and  the 
Fables,  and  then  introduce  him  to  the  more  difficult  language  of 
the  works  of  the  Vedic  period.  We  note  that  the  vocabulary  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  the  Sanskrit  words  of  the 
texts,  followed  by  their  English  equivalents.  It  aims  at  teaching 
the  student  to  follow  the  derived  forms  of  each  Sanskrit  word 
back  to  the  root,  and  also  traces  the  secondary  significations  back 
to  the  original  import  of  the  Sanskrit  word  by  setting,  wherever 
possible,  iu  the  logical  order  of  their  development,  the  various 
meanings  which  the  word  is  found  to  bear  in  other  passages.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  also  has  been  devoted  to  etymological  comparisons ; 
for  besides  the  fact  that  most  people  who  learn  Sanskrit  are 
int  rested  in  it  as  providing  a  key  to  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  various  modern  and  classical  languages  of  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  learner’s  overburdened  memory 
will  be  greatly  eased  by  finding  the  new  and  strange  words  thus  set 
iu  juxtaposition  with  their  cognates  in  the  languages  with  which 
he  is  already  familiar. 


THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION.* 

IT  is  not  to  be  expected,  we  fear,  that  the  scheme  and  purpose 
of  Mr.  Rae’s  excellent  volume  will  commend  it  to  those  who- 
might  derive  the  most  profit  from  it.  The  contemporary  Socialist, 
whether  he  be  the  hot-headed  agitator  who  preaches  Socialism 
from  the  platform,  or  the  warm-hearted  but  not  cool-headed  busy¬ 
body  who  flavours  the  gentle  essay  or  the  modest  pamphlet  with 
a  weak  decoction  of  it,  is  in  either  case  opposed  to  Mr.  Rae’s 
method  of  treatment.  Both  specimens  of  the  Socialist  would 
rather  be  denounced  than  analysed — the  one  because  denunciation 
provokes  controversy,  and  controversy  creates  noise,  and  the 
making  of  noise  is,  in  the  words  of  the  American  philosopher, 
“  his  biz  ”  ;  and  the  other — the  mild  philanthropist — because  at 
the  bottom  of  his  mild  philanthropy  there  lurks  a  secret  longing 
to  be  regarded  as  a  “  naughty  man.”  There  is  a  dash  of  political 
Bohemianism  about  a  reputation  for  Socialist  leanings  which 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  philosopher  of  the  drawing-room.  He 
likes  to  imagine  that  he  inspires  the  awe  which  is  the  proper 
due  of  a  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  objects  of  Continental 
bomb-throwers,  though  he  deprecates  their  procedure.  Neither 
the  amateur  nor  the  professional  Socialist  likes  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  him  of  the  analytic  and  historic  method — particularly 
when  they  result,  as  they  do  under  Mr.  Rae’s  skilful  management, 
in  an  elucidation  of  the  fact  that  the  words  Socialism  and 
Socialist  have  even  a  larger  number  of  distinct  meanings  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  universally 
employed  as  though  they  concealed  no  ambiguity  whatever. 
The  first  development  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
may  with  convenience  be  chronologically  marked  by  Professor 
Cairues’s  protest  against  Mill's  describing  himself  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography  as  a  Socialist,  while  at  the  same  time  “  repudiat¬ 
ing  with  the  greatest  energy  that  tyranny  of  society  over  the 
individual  which  most  socialistic  systems  are  supposed  to 
involve.”  Thk  confession  of  faith,  according  to  Cairnes,  was 
founded  upon  an  abuse  of  language,  if  not  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Socialism,  ho  held,  presupposed  the  “  tyranny  of  society”  in  its 
most  highly  organized  shape  over  the  individual,  for  it  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  socialistic  principle  to  “  invoke  the  power  of  the 

*  Contemporary  Socialism.  By  John  Rae,  M.A.  London  :  Isbister  &  Co. 
1884. 

The  Poor  oj  the  Period ;  or,  Leaves  from  a  Loiterer's  Diary.  By  Mrs- 
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State”  for  the  forcible  realization  of  its  ideal  of  life.  Here  we  see 
the  original  conception  of  Socialism  (which  originally  connoted 
nothing  as  to  the  particular  means  by  which  the  peace  of  co¬ 
operation  was  to  be  made  to  replace  the  war  of  competition) 
narrowed  down  to  what  ought  really  to  have  been  distinguished, 
from  it  as  “  State  Socialism  ”  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  restriction  of  meaning  has  now  become  firmly  attached  to  the 
word.  A  Socialist,  whether  he  be  of  the  argumentative  or  of  the 
destructive  variety— a  Socialist  “  of  the  chair  ”  or  of  the  dynamite 
manufactory — whatever  name  he  may  take,  except  of  course  that 
of  Anarchist  or  Nihilist,  is  essentially  a  man  who  seeks  to  achieve 
his  reconstructive  endsthroughtheiustrumentality  of  the  State.  The 
only  “  working  ”  distinction,  though  it  is  a  very  important  one,  is 
between  those  Socialists  who  seek  to  employ  State  agency  to  effect 
reforms  which,  however  comprehensive  in  scope,  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  the  present  industrial  system,  and 
those  Socialists  who  seek  to  possess  themselves  of  the  power  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  that  principle  altogether. 
The  difference  between  these  two  schools  may  sound  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  in  words ;  but  it  leads  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  to  a  very  considerable  divergence  of  action.  It  amounts  in 
the  last  resort,  in  fact,  to  the  difference  between  the  marksman  and 
the  target ;  for  the  German  Emperor,  as  represented  by  his  Chan¬ 
cellor,  belongs  to  one  school  andllerrNobilingtothe  other.  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  quote  Mr.  Rae’s  aptly-worded  account  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  schools,  only  “  holds  a  certain  theory  of  the 
State’s  action,”  but  the  men  whom  he  strives  to  extirpate  “  hold 
the  same  theory  of  the  State’s  action  and  found  it  on  the  labourer’s 
right.”  The  claim  of  right,  in  fact,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
socialistic  movement,  so  far  as  it  is  a  disturbing  agency  in  the 
present  politics  of  the  world.  The  test  of  a  Socialist  who  contri¬ 
butes  to  this  force  of  disturbance  is  whether,  in  addition  to  the 
belief  that  the  State  “  owes  a  special  duty  of  protection  to 
labourers  ”  (a  belief  common  to  the  Conservative  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Socialist),  he  also  holds  that  “  this  duty  consists  in 
securing  to  them  a  more  equitable  part  in  the  product  of  general 
labour.”  In  other  words,  the  paternal  theory  must  be  combined 
•with  the  demand  for  a  new  distribution  of  wealth  on  grounds  of 
justice  or  equity  to  constitute  the  only  form  of  Socialism  with 
which  Conservatives  need  concern  themselves.  Mr.  Rae  has 
admirably  summed  up  the  matter  in  the  remark  that  while  “  Mill 
held  a  more  or  less  socialistic  view  of  what  a  just  society  should 
be,”  and  Bismarck  holds  “  a  more  or  less  socialistic  view  of  the 
freedom  of  the  State,”  it  would  be  misleading  to  call  either  of 
them  Socialists,  and  “  positive  confusion  to  call  them  both  by  that 
name,  since  the  one  politician  holds  exactly  what  the  other  rejects 
and  no  more.” 

The  acute  and  accurate  analysis  with  which  Mr.  Rae  has  thus 
prefaced  the  historical  portion  of  his  work  is,  of  course,  of  great 
assistance  to  the  reader  in  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  bearing  of 
each  Socialist  leader’s  career  on  the  general  progress  of  the 
movement.  The  brief  biographies  of  these  leaders  themselves, 
of  Lassalle,  Marx,  and  Carl  Mario,  are  well  done ;  and  the  chapter 
on  Russian  Nihilism  is  interesting  and  thorough.  Mr.  Rae,  as 
readers  of  his  occasional  contributions  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  may  remember,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  Continental  Socialism,  and  has  therefore  peculiar  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  part  of  his  task.  His  chapter  on  “  Socialism  and 
the  Social  Question  ”  is  less  adequate,  more  particularly  in  its 
dealings  with  the  one  gigantic  fallacy,  as  politically  formidable  as 
it  is  intellectually  contemptible,  upon  which  the  Socialist’s  whole 
programme  rests — his  theory  of  value.  Mr.  Rae  first  approaches 
this  in  his  critique  on  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  and  he  disposes  of  it 
in  his  subsequent  chapter  mainly  by  a  reference  back  to  his 
earlier  remarks  ;  but  in  neither  place  does  he  appear  to  us  to  have 
directed  his  efforts  with  sufficient  persistency  to  their  true  points 
of  application.  He  abounds  in  exposure  of  the  twin  delusions 
that  “  labour  is  the  sole  cause  of  value,”  and  that  mere  quantity 
of  labour,  irrespective  of  its  quality,  should  determine  its  re¬ 
muneration  ;  but  he  has  too  little  to  say  on  the  positive 
side  in  demonstration  of  the  share  of  “  capital  ”  in  the 
creation  of  value,  and  its  consequent  claim  to  its  share  in  the 
profits  of  production.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  is  where  the 
pinch  of  the  refutation  lies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  been  impressed  by  the  sight  of  riches  which  “  grow  while 
their  owner  sleeps  ”  ;  the  workmen  who  helped  him  to  build  up 

his  fortune  are  equally  impressed  by  it.  The  only  difference  is 

that,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  looks  at  it  in  the  house  of  the  landed 
proprietor,  the  workman,  for  choice,  surveys  it  in  the  home  of  the 
mill-owner  who  never  goes  near  his  mill.  The  fallacies  to  which 
a  natural  envy  then  makes  the  workman  listen  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
bated,  as  Mr.  Rae  appears  to  think,  by  the  commonplace  that 
capital  earns  interest  “  in  virtue  of  its  social  usefulness.”  The 
workman  perceives  that  the  profits  upon  the  “  sleeper’s  ”  capital, 
while  they  are  far  in  excess  of  its  current  rate  of  interest, 

plus  insurance  against  risk,  at  the  same  time  include,  ex 

hypothesi,  no  “  wages  of  superintendence”;  and,  since  the  older 
formulae  of  the  political  economist  cease  at  this  point  to  assist 
them  any  further  in  the  analysis  of  profit,  they  very  readily  accept 
the  convenient  explanation  that  the  surplus  is  made  up  to  the 
capitalist  by  robbery  of  the  labourer.  Having  noted  Mr.  Rae’s 
shortcoming  in  this  respect,  we  may  admit  a  doubt  whether  it  is 
of  any  consequence,  and  whether  a  more  complete  refutation  of  a 
theory  so  seductive  to  the  wage-earner  would  have  made  one  single 
convert  more.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  have,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  the  prophet  George,  of  which  the  style  no 


less  than  the  reasoning  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  With  a 
special  recommendation  of  the  passages  in  which  these  delusions 
are  dealt  with,  we  take  leave  of  a  useful  and  ably-written  book. 

The  abnormally  active  interest  which  “the  social  question”  ha3 
of  late  assumed  is  not  productive  of  unmixed  good.  If  we  owe 
to  it  an  occasional  work  of  solidity  and  value  like  Contemporary 
Socialism,  it  is  responsible  also  for  such  productions  as  the  Poor 
of  the  Period.  For  there  is  but  too  tantalizing  a  probability  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  present  “  run  ”  on  books  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  Mrs.  Houstoun  might  never  have  published  the 
two  volumes  of  very  unprofitable  reading  which  she  has  just  given 
to  the  public  under  the  above  name.  Not  that  they  realiy  tell  one 
anything  about  the  condition  of  the  poor;  it  is  merely  the 
fact  that  the  subject  interests  so  many  people  just  now 
which  has  suggested  to  Mrs.  Houstoun  the  ingenious  device 
for  entrapping  readers  to  which  she  has  resorted  in  her  title. 
What  the  book  should  really  have  been  called  is  the  “Little 
Adventures  of  Mrs.  Houstoun,  with  occasional  illustrations  of  her 
benevolence  to  the  poor.”  It  is  not  written  with  the  bona-fide 
desire  of  imparting  information  as  to  the  classes  to  which  it  professes 
to  relate.  Its  object  is  to  acquaint  an  incurious  public  with  the 
charities,  the  graces,  the  presumed-to-be-interesting  peculiarities 
(including  undesignedly  the  restless  vanity  and  egotism)  of  the 
writer.  She  wishes  us  to  know  that  she  has  a  “  long  seal-skin 
cloak  ”  and  a  “  silver  card-case  ” ;  that  she  dislikes  living  in 
a  tlat ;  that  she  was  once  sued  in  a  county  court ;  with  many 
other  particulars  of  her  life,  tastes,  and  habits,  which,  whatever 
their  intrinsic  interest,  can  hardly  be  satisfying  food  for  the  social 
reformer  who  turns  to  Mrs.  Iloustoun’s  pages  somewhat  in  search 
of  information  as  to  the  “  Poor  of  the  Period.”  The  artifice  of 
publishing  a  foolish  book  under  a  grave  title  might  have  succeeded 
well  enough  in  days  when  books  had  to  be  bought  in  order  to  be 
read  ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  circulating  library  its  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  less  apparent. 


THE  OEDEB  OF  THE  COIF.* 

THE  approaching  extinction  of  an  ancient  order  cannot  be 
regarded  with  indifference,  even  when  it  has  long  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  meaning  or  importance.  Many  matters  of 
antiquarian  and  legal  interest  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  body  of  serjeants-at-law,  on  the  occasion  of  whose  impending 
obsequies  the  present  work  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  funeral 
oration.  Derived  from  an  origin  which  it  seems  now  difficult  to 
make  out  with  any  sufficient  distinctness,  the  serjeants  for  many 
ages  were,  in  fact,  the  Bar  and  judges  of  England  ;  and,  indeed, 
more  than  the  Bar,  for  they  date  from  a  time  when  the  more 
modern  separation  of  the  functions  of  the  barrister  and  of  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  did  not  exist.  They  were  the  only  recog¬ 
nized  staff  of  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  from  their  ranks  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
were  exclusively  taken.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1597  that  John 
Shute,  a  serjeant,  was  made  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the 
same  rank  and  powers  as  a  puisne  judge  in  the  other  courts. 
Before  this  the  barons  need  not  have  been  serjeants,  and  their 
position  in  privileges  and  duties  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
judges.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  even  in  the  later  days 
when  he  was  a  man  of  law,  was  not  necessarily  a  serjeant.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  first  lawyer  who  held  the  Great  Seal,  was  not 
of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  nor  have  so  been  the  great  majority  of 
his  successors.  In  the  present  century,  however,  two  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers — Copley  and  Wilde — were  both  serjeants  in 
eminent  practice  at  the  Bar  before  their  elevation  to  the  seats  on 
the  Bench  occupied  by  them  before  their  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  Woolsack.  Nor  were  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  modern  Vice-Chancellors  and  other  Judges  in  Equity  ever 
required  to  be  serjeants.  Indeed  with  regard  to  the  wearing  of 
the  coif  as  a  qualification  for  the  judicial  Bench,  it  had  for  many 
generations  been  assumed  in  frequent  instances  only  as  a  formal 
compliance  with  ancient  usage.  The  new-made  judge,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  first  made  a  serjeant-at-law,  and  generally  went 
straight  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  a  serjeant,  to  take  his  place  in  that  Court  or  in  the 
Bench  or  Exchequer,  carrying  on  his  head  the  bran  new  coif,  in  its 
diminutive  modern  form,  as  it  had  been  just  pinned  on  by  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  judges 
for  more  than  a  century  have  not  been  serjeants  when  at  the  Bar. 
The  great  Lord  Mansfield  had  not,  nor  his  lesser  namesake,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Neither  were  Ellenborough, 
nor  Tenterden,  nor  Denman  (who  had  been  Common  Serjeant  of 
the  City  of  London — a  totally  different  thing),  nor  Campbell,  nor 
Cockburn — nor  Tindal,  Jervis,  Erie,  Coleridge,  Abinger,  Pollock, 
nor  Kelly.  Of  eminent  modern  puisne  judges,  Parke,  Alderson, 
Willes,  and  Blackburn  were  not  serjeants.  All  these  were  made 
serjeants  to  become  judges,  and  were  not  made  judges  because 
they  were  serjeants.  Talfourd,  Byles,  and  Ckannell  were  the  last 
of  the  men  who  had  practised  as  serjeants  at  the  Bar,  and  were 
already  of  the  degree  of  the  Coif  when  promoted  to  the  Bench. 

Due  honour,  however,  must  be  accorded  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  and  Serjeant  Pulling  may  be  well  proud 
of  the  mention  he  is  able  to  make  of  them.  Many  distinguished 
serjeants-at-law  were  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 

*  The  Order  of  the  Coif.  By  Alexander  Pulling,  Serjeant-at-Law 
London :  Clowes  &  lions,  Limited.  1884. 
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claimed  by  him,  and  Coke  was  one  of  them,  but  he,  too,  was 
not  a  serjeant  when  at  the  Bar.  It  is  scarcely  indeed  correct 
to  say  that  the  Woolsack,  which  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
nearly  always  fell  to  the  lot  of  churchmen,  was  thenceforth  gene¬ 
rally  occupied  by  members  of  the  Coif.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the 
Queen's  first  Chancellor,  was  not  a  serjeant,  nor  was  Francis  Bacon, 
nor  several  others  of  less  note,  during  the  period  intended  to  be 
covered  by  this  observation.  After  the  rise  of  the  order  of  King’s 
Counsel,  these  shared  with  the  serjeants  the  privileges  of  pre¬ 
cedence  at  the  Bar,  and  the  later  rank  has  now  entirely  superseded 
the  ancient  dignity. 

The  still  existing  Inns  of  Court  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  hostels  established  for  the  convenient  lodging  of  the  legal 
profession  in  London  in  very  early  times,  resembling  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  like  name  and  of  similar  purpose  in  the  English  Universities. 
Their  names  followed  those  of  the  former  owners  of  the  residences 
taken  possession  of  by  the  lawyers.  Serjeant’s  Inn  in  Chancery 
Lane  became  the  inn  or  club  of  the  serjeants  in  1416,  and  another 
Serjeant's  Inn,  whose  name  still  exists  in  Fleet  Street,  flourished 
simultaneously  from  1442  to  175S  for  the  convenience  of  another 
set  of  members  of  the  order,  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  see 
duplicate  University  and  United  Service  Clubs  in  London.  In  1758 
the  two  societies  joined  their  houses,  and  continued  to  exist  in 
one  united  body  until  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  when 
they  dissolved,  and  divided  their  property,  as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  among  themselves,  but  presented  to  the  public,  for 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  their  valuable  and  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  legal  portraits. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  privilege  of  “  calling  to  the  Bar  ” 
should  have  become  attached  to  the  voluntary  societies  of  the 
Temples,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn,  and  not  to  the  quasi¬ 
college  of  serjeants;  and  this  may  probably  be  best  accounted  for 
by  recollecting  that  the  Inns  of  Court  were  by  far  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  popular  bodies,  as  the  company  of  judges  and  serjeants 
together  generally  did  not  exceed  forty  in  number.  With  reference 
to  calls  to  the  Bar,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  recorded  by  Serjeant 
Pulling,  that  the  judges  and  benchers  in  1596  made  a  regulation 
by  which  not  more  than  four  utter-barristers  could  be  called  by 
each  Inn  of  Court  in  the  year.  In  1624  an  order  recited  “that 
the  over-great  multitude  in  any  vocation  or  profession  does  but 
bring  the  same  into  contempt,  and  that  an  excessive  number  of 
lawyers  may  have  a  further  inconvenience  in  respect  of  multi¬ 
plying  needless  suits.”  Yet  the  number  of  calls  to  the  Bar  appears 
to  have  been  then  enlarged  to  eight  annually,  coupled,  however, 
with  the  prohibition  to  practise  in  court  until  after  having  been 
three  years  at  the  Bar,  or  having  served  the  office  of  reader  in 
some  of  the  inferior  or  Chancery  Inns  which  had  not  the  right  of 
calling  to  the  Bar. 

Excluding  serjeants,  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  benchers,  it  is  said 
that  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  barristers  in  1775. 
There  are  now  more  than  that  number  of  Queen’s  Counsel  only, 
as  the  Attorney-General  well  knows  when  ho  engages  the  large 
room  at  the  Albion  Tavern  to  entertain  them  at  dinner  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday  ;  while  the  total  number  of  counsel  in  the  Law 
List  for  1884  exceeds  seven  thousand,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  this  amounts  to  an  “  over-great  multitude.”  Upon 
the  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  legal  costume  Serjeant 
Pulling  does  not  give  any  fresh  information.  The  coif  itself  was 
in  its  original  form  a  real  serviceable  covering  for  the  head  of 
white  material;  and  was  probably,  like  the  judge’s  robes  and  the 
vestments  of  ecclesiastics,  only  a  survival  in  a  particular  class  of 
that  which  at  one  time  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress.  It  was 
at  first  a  cap  which  completely  covered  the  whole  head,  ears,  and 
neck,  and  as  its  dimensions  began  to  shrink,  it  was  afterwards  tied 
with  strings  under  the  chin.  In  a  Book  of  Hours  belonging  to 
the  Due  de  Berry,  who  was  brother  to  Charles  Y.  of  France 
(1345  to  1416),  there  is  an  illumination  representing  a  husbandman 
sowing  a  ploughed  field,  who  wears  a  close  white  cap  with  strings, 
precisely  resembling  one  early  form  of  the  English  serjeant’s  coif. 
This  curious  illustration  may  be  seen  figured  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Feb.  1884.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  effigy  of  the  famous  Littleton,  and  other  instances  given  by 
Serjeant  Pulling  in  the  plates  of  his  volume.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  the  coif  was  worn  without  any  black  cap  over  it. 
After  this  date  the  use  of  the  black  cap  became  general  not  only 
among  lawyers,  but  among  bishops  and  all  persons  of  good  civil 
state  and  dignity.  This  and  the  corresponding  method  of  wearing 
the  coif  may  be  best  studied  in  the  well-known  portraits  of  Coke. 
The  edges  only  of  the  coif  can  be  seen  protruding  from  beneath 
the  cap,  while  the  black  cap  itself  is  like  the  modern  college  cap, 
but  without  its  stiff  board — aud  such  indeed  is  the  black  cap  as 
still  carried  or  worn  by  the  modern  judge.  An  inspection  of  the 
portraits  of  the  period  will  at  once  show  how  little  distinctive  the 
black  cap  was  of  the  judge  during  the  time  when  it  was  generally 
worn — that  is  to  say,  from  that  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Chief  Baron 
Peryam,  who  were  contemporaries  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  might  have  exchanged  their  black  caps  without  remark ; 
and  so,  a  century  later,  might  have  done  Saucroft  and  Chief  Justice 
Rainsford,  with  the  tighter-fitting  skull-cap  of  their  time.  The 
judges  only  retained  the  black  cap  after  other  persons  had  discon¬ 
tinued  its  use.  It  was  the  same  with  the  ruff,  the  bands,  and  the 
wig.  When  other  people  wore  ruffs  the  judges  adopted  the 
fashion — of  which  no  better  example  can  be  seen  than  in  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Coke  already  mentioned.  When  the  ruff  ceased  to  be 
worn,  and  was  superseded  by  the  failing-band,  the  judges  followed 


suit,  and  went  in  for  the  bands,  which,  in  their  diminished  form, 
still  cling  to  the  necks  of  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy.  When  the 
long  periwig  was  introduced,  the  judges  took  to  it,  and  wore  it, 
brown  or  black,  like  other  people  of  quality.  When  powder,  later 
on,  became  universal,  the  judges  made  no  stand,  but  again  went 
with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  pursued  the  mode  of  the  day,  to 
which  they  have  ever  since  adhered.  At  this  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  legal  costume  the  craft  of  the  perruquier  came  in  aid, 
in  order  to  find  a  place  for  the  coif  or  its  representative.  A  round 
depression  was  contrived  in  the  top  of  the  wig,  in  which  was 
placed,  first,  the  circular  piece  of  linen  which  does  duty  for  the 
coif,  and  then,  over  this,  a  smaller  circle  of  black  silk,  allowing 
the  edge  of  the  coif  to  peep  out  all  round  it ;  and  this  last  stands 
for  the  black  cap.  When,  notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of 
the  Church,  the  peruke  was  adopted  by  Continental  ecclesiastics,  a 
somewhat  similar  device  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  simulate  the 
clerical  tonsure.  What  Serjeant  Pulling  has  written  about  the 
putting  on  of  the  black  cap  by  the  judge  when  about  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  is  simply  surprising.  He  says  that  the  head  of 
the  administrator  of  justice  is  then  covered  or  veiled  as  a  token 
of  sorrow  by  the  black  sentence-cap,  and  he  quotes  Scripture  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  to  denote 
grief.  In  truth  the  cap  is  only  assumed  to  complete  the  full  dres3 
of  a  judge  on  a  most  solemn  occasion — in  the  same  way  that  the 
fullest  robes  are  worn  on  going  to  cathedral  service  in  assize 
town  or  at  other  great  functions,  and  as  the  scarlet  robes  are 
always  worn  by  the  judge  sitting  on  the  Crown  side  on  circuit. 

As  regards  judicial  costume,  Serjeant  Pulling  has  reprinted  the 
regulating  orders  of  1635  from  Dugdale’s  Oriyines,  and  these 
indeed  seem  to  contain  all  the  authority  that  exists  on  the  matter. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  history  of  legal  dress  in  this 
couutry  has  not  received  further  investigation  and  elucidation  at 
his  hands.  The  dress  of  our  judges,  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  that 
of  the  serjeants,  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  Continental  lawyers 
as  our  system  of  law  has  been  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
and  its  survival  through  all  changes  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  tenacity  of  custom.  The  judges  of  England  wore  the  same 
robes  as  they  did  from  the  beginning,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  through  the  political  revolution  of  1688  ;  and  they  have  not 
been  changed  by  the  legal  revolution  of  1873.  Indeed  the  com¬ 
bination  of  reverence  for  antiquity  and  readiness  for  alteration  has 
seldom  been  better  shown  in  a  small  matter  than  in  the  revival  by 
the  judges  sitting  in  the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  the 
Strand  of  an  ancient  piece  of  costume,  long  ago  enjoined,  but  for 
many  generations  neglected  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  wearing 
of  the  scarlet  “  casting-hood  ”  on  the  shoulder,  over  the  violet 
gown,  when  at  Nisi  Prius,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  regulation 
in  the  order  of  1635. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Serjeant  Pulling  should  have  so  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  interrupt  his  own  work  to  correct  and 
reprove  the  inaccuracies  of  Lord  Campbell,  who  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  no  lover  of  the  ancient  body  whose  chronicles  are 
now  told  and  wound  up  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion.  That 
noble  lord,  however,  could  speak  disrespectfully  of  judges’ robes, 
and  even  of  those  who  wore  them,  at  a  time  before  he  was 
entitled  to  do  so  himself.  Upon  a  certain  red-letter  day,  when 
he  was  Attorney- General,  an  unusual  number  of  judges  appeared 
in  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  at,  Westminster  to  sit 
in  Error,  and  they  were  attired  in  scarlet  robes.  As  the  Bar  rose 
to  do  honour  to  the  entrance  of  the  judges,  Campbell  said  to  a 
junior  near  him,  “  I  never  see  the  judges  come  in  like  this  with¬ 
out  being  reminded  of  the  scene  in  Othello  when  a  parcel  of  scene- 
shifters  and  stage-carpenters  are  dressed  up  to  represent  the 
Senate  of  Venice.”  We  trust  that  this  little  anecdote  may  help 
to  amuse  and  console  Serjeant  Pulling  under  all  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  famous  and  historic,  but  now  moribund,  order  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  few  surviving  members. 


COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

WO  huge  quartos,  with  more  than  nine  hundred  pages  each  of 
large,  but  tolerably  close  type,  forming  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  the  Final  Report  upon  the  Census  of  1S80,  are  devoted 
to  the  cotton  culture,  which  is  still  the  principal  staple  industrv 
of  the  Gulf  States,  with  a  very  complete  geological  description  of 
the  whole  country  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  of  the- 
South ;  that  is,  the  States  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  on 
the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
south,  including,  of  course,  the  four  great  Trans-Mississippi  States 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  volumes  con¬ 
tain,  perhaps,  the  best  superficial  survey  of  this  great  region  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  reader — a  survey  which,  though  practical 
and  industrial  in  its  purpose,  forms  as  full  and  complete  a  scien¬ 
tific  treatise  on  the  subject  as  any  practical  geologist  could  desire. 
The  maps,  though  necessarily  on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  are 
numerous,  careful,  and,  for  their  purpose,  thoroughly  sufficient, 
affording  as  elaborate  a  description  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  natural 
vegetation  of  the  different  regions  as  could  be  required  for  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Those  in  particular  which  display  by  means  of  lighter 
or  darker  colours  the  area  under  cotton  in  different;  parts  of  the 
South  are  suggestive  and  striking,  showing  at  a  glance  the  limi¬ 
ted  country  occupied  by  that  which  is  still  the  chief  exportable 

*  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office — Report  on  the  Cotton  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  Slates.  By  Eugene  VV.  Ililgard,  Pli.D,  In  Two 
Barts.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  188^. 
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product  of  the  Southern  half  of  the  Union.  The  cotton  belt,  as 
commonly  understood,  meaning  the  region  in  which  cotton  can  be 
profitably  cultivated,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  is  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  two  narrow  belts,  one  lying  close  along  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi;  the  other,  rudely  crescent-shaped, 
beginning  in  South-Western  Tennessee,  embracing  tbe  centre  of 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  Western  part  of  Georgia,  South 
j  Carolina,  and  ending  in  the  South-Western  corner  of  North 
J  Carolina.  In  acreage  Georgia  stands  first  with  more  than  2.{- 
I  millions,  followed  by  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Mississippi,  each  with 
more  than  two  millions  of  acres  under  cotton,  out  of  a  total 
acreage  of  about  14J  millions  devoted  to  this  crop.  Of  a  total 
production  of  5^  millions,  Mississippi  stands  first  with  963,000, 
followed  by  Georgia  and  Texas  with  more  than  800,000,  Alabama 
with  nearly  700,000,  Arkansas  with  600,000,  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  with  500,000  bales  apiece,  though  the  bales  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas  are  larger  than  the  average.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
have  much  the  highest  average  per  acre,  each  producing  nearly 
three-fifths  of  a  bale,  Mississippi  less  than  one-half,  Texas  a  little 
more,  Georgia  and  Alabama  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  bale 
per  acre.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are  the  only  remaining 
cotton  States  of  any  importance.  Florida,  considering  her  com¬ 
paratively  limited  population  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
her  soil  occupied  by  lakes,  swamps,  and  Everglades,  may  count 
her  crop  of  55,000  bales  among  her  most  important  products. 
Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  can  scarcely  be  called  cotton 
States  in  any  practical  sense.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  the  cotton  crop  of  America,  though  largely  increased, 
has  very  much  fallen  in  relative  importance.  Since  i860,  the  last 
year  before  the  Civil  War  disorganized  the  industry  and  wasted 
the  wealth  of  the  South,  the  cultivation  of  her  favourite  staple 
slowly  recovered,  and  then  more  rapidly  increased.  But  the 
largest  subsequent  crop  has  not  exceeded  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  that  raised  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  system. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MM.  CERTEUX  and  CARNOY’S  interesting  collection  of 
Algerian  stories,  folklore,  customs,  and  so  forth  (1)  is  a  book 
requiring  special,  rather  than  general,  criticism,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  we  may  return  to  it.  M.  Carnoy  is  a  “  folklorist  ” 
of  experience,  and  M.  Certeux  is  one  of  the  best  scientific 
authorities  on  Algeria,  so  that  the  collaboration  obviously  contains 
the  elements  of  success.  The  book  before  us  is  intended  to  be 
followed  by  two  more  volumes,  which  (for  the  pages  are  large, 
numerous,  and  closely  packed)  will  make  at  least  one  of  the  bulki¬ 
est  collections  of  the  kind  existing  in  reference  to  a  particular 
country.  The  contents  appear  promising,  and  the  reader  will  not 
only  find  interesting  variants  of  various  world-lamed  stories  and 
accounts  of  curious  customs,  but  a  large  collection  of  warranted 
original  prescriptions.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  cure  a  head¬ 
ache,  you  “  do  as  the  Prophet  did.”  And  what  did  the  Prophet 
do  ?  The  Prophet  potted  the  flesh  of  an  Indian  cat  with  milk  and 
butter  and  used  the  composition  as  snuff.  The  reader  who  is  fond 
•of  cats  will  not  echo  the  formula  sur  lequel  soit  le  salut  in  reference 
to  the  holy  man  who  invented  this  remedy,  and  may  possibly 
proceed  to  wonder  whether  potted  Prophet  would  be  good  for 
cat3. 

Mme.  Tola  Dorian’s  (2)  new  venture  in  translating  Shelley 
has  not,  as  a  former  effort  of  hers  had,  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  recommendation,  but  it  is  printed  in  an  exceedingly 
handsome  quarto.  For  ourselves  we  own  to  a  complete  incapacity 
of  perceiving  the  good  of  this  kind  of  thing  : — 

Les  montles  sur  les  mondes  roulent  dternellement 
Le  la  creation  a  la  decrepitude, 

Pareils  aux  bulles  d’air  sur  uri  fleuve 
Etincelant,  se  brisant,  ou  emportds  de  loin. 

M  e  cannot  see  the  good  of  it  because  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  to 
give  any  merely  French  reader  any  idea  of  Shelley’s  greatness,  or 
even  any  pleasure  corresponding  to  the  pleasure  which  the  poet 
himself  gives  when  read  in  English.  Shelley's  thought,  though 
often  noble  and  original,  is  too  diluted  for  the  mere  communication 
of  it  to  have  much  value ;  and  besides,  this  kind  of  rendering, 
which  is  neither  prose  nor  poetry,  does  it  injustice  rather  than 
justice.  Of  the  qualities  in  which  few  poets  equal  and  none  sur¬ 
pass  him,  the  inexplicable  charm  of  his  language  and  the  unfailing 
beauty  of  his  rhythm  and  music,  absolutely  no  idea  is  here  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  reader  ;  indeed,  dulness  takes  the  place  of  brightness 
and  heaviness  the  place  of  harmony.  The  work  was  doubtless 
pleasant  to  the  translator,  and  a  truly  philanthropic  mind  may, 
perhaps,  see  in  this  a  sufficient  justification  of  it. 

M.  Delbos’s  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  (3)  seems  to  us  to  be  a  little 
inferior  to  his  other  attempts  in  this  kind.  The  notes  and  intro¬ 
ductions  are  more  ambitious,  but  not  quite  so  successful.  Thus, 
when  M.  Delbos  writes  “  en  bns  says  Trdvoux,”  some  of  his  pupils 
will  infallibly  go  off  with  the  idea  that  Trevoux  was  a  man  who 

(1)  L'  Algerie  traditionnelle.  Par  A.  Certeux  et  E.  H.  Carnoy.  Tomer. 
Paris :  Maisonneuve. 

(2)  Hellas:  Drame  lyrique  de  Shelley.  Traduction  de  Tola  Dorian 
Paris  :  Lcmerre. 

( 3 )  Moliere's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Par  Le'on  Delbos.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


wrote  a  dictionary ;  and  there  are  other  blemishes  of  a  similar 
kind. 

M.  Stephen  Lidgeard  (4),  who  has  collected  in  a  volume  divers 
review  s,  essays,  and  miscellaneous  papers,  expresses  in  his  preface 
a  desire  that  contemporary  criticism  were  more  urbane  and  amiable. 
Unfortunately  his  own  criticism  carries  these  qualities  to  a  point 
where  some  unkind  people  may  begin  to  think  that  they  are  not  so 
much  urbanity  and  amiability  as  a  weak  desire  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  round.  A  man  who  writes  a  dozen  pages  of  flowery 
praise  in  reference  to  one  of  the  mo.-t  flagrantly  inaccurate  of 
recent  literary  histories — M.  Filon’s  Litterature  anglaise — and  who 
speaks  of  M.  De'sird  Nisard  as  being  “  le  gout  innd,  la  critique 
incarnee,”  may  have  many  excellent  qualities,  but  either  ho 
knows  nothing  of  the  obligations  of  criticism  or  he  takes  a  very 
easy  view  of  the  obligations  of  truth. 

Of  pocket  editions  and  reprints  we  have  three  before  us.  M.  Andrd 
Theuriet’s  Nouvelles (5)  are  always  welcome,  and  in  re-reading  M. 
Coppde’s  La  fenetre  eclairee  (6)  we  find  that  it  has  not  lost  any  of  the 
attraction  which  it  had  for  us — a  considerably  greater  attraction 
than  any  of  its  author’s  work  in  verse  has  for  us — when  we  first 
reviewed  it  here  a  year  or  two  ago.  Science  will  have  its  way 
nowadays,  so  we  suppose  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the 
admission  of  M.  Flammarion’s  Pluralite  des  mondes  (7)  into  the 
Petite  Bibliotheque  Charpentier.  But  without  intending  any 
discourtesy  to  M.  Flammarion,  we  may  say  that  it  looks  a  little 
out  of  place  beside  Gautier  and  Prevost,  Musset  and  Vigny.  We 
open  it  and  we  read,  “  Parrni  les  rangs  d’une  humanitd  virile,  la 
liberte  ddployde  dans  toute  sa  pldnitude  doit  etre  une  force 
puissante  tendue  vers  la  perfection.”  Poor  TktSo  !  It  is  well  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  these  respectable  cliches  of  the  tribune  and 
the  leading  article  honoured  with  admission  into  what  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  purely  literary  collection. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AMONG  the  many  art  treasuries  in  Munich  the  collection  of 
paintings  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  is  foremost  in  the  estimation 
of  the  student.  Besides  its  wealth  of  representative  work  by  Van 
Dyck  and  Rubens,  its  abundance  of  fifteenth-century  German  art 
of  the  Cologne  and  Westphalian  schools,  its  fine  examples  of  Diirer 
and  Holbein,  the  Munich  gallery  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
remarkable  works  by  unknown  artists  or  of  doubtful  ascription. 
Several  of  these  are  described  in  Mr.  Eastlake’s  Notes  on  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Pictures  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  (Longmans  &  Go.),  a  work 
that  should  prove  serviceable  to  artists  and  amateurs  as  a  hand¬ 
book  and  for  reference.  More  than  four  hundred  works  are  the 
subject  of  the  “Notes,”  and  their  characteristics,  technical  and  pic¬ 
torial,  are  succinctly  set  forth,  and  accompanied  by  critical  obser¬ 
vations.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  engravings  from  sketches 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward  after  photographs  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  suggestive  to  form  a  valuable  feature  of  an  interesting 
handbook. 

If  the  faith  and  practice  of  spiritualism  still  flourish  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Bellamy,  the  author  of  Miss  I  Aldington  s  Sister  (Boston: 
Osgood  &  Go.),  may  find  the  wrath  of  the  faithful  exceeding 
hot  against  him.  The  opening  chapters  of  his  story  are  conceived 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  romance.  They  present  a  psychological 
problem  of  real  merit  from  the  romancist’s  point  of  view,  and  of 
certain  fascination.  Miss  Ludington  is  a  beautiful  girl  who  loses 
through  sudden  illness  all  her  old  semblance  and  returns  to  life, 
as  it  were,  from  the  grave.  For  years  she  lives  alone  and  worships 
the  portrait  of  her  former  self ;  the  railroad  invades  the  village, 
the  rage  for  “  improvement  ”  sets  in,  and  she  loathes  the  place  of 
her  birth.  At  this  juncture  she  inherits  a  fortune,  leaves  the 
village  in  disgust,  and  sets  up  on  her  country  estate  an 
exact  model  of  the  place  as  she  knew  it  of  old.  Here  she 
lives  and  broods  over  the  past,  peopling  the  houses  with  her 
dreams,  and  here  one  fine  day  a  little  boy  is  left  to  her  care 
by  the  death  of  a  cousin.  The  boy  grows  up,  falls  in  love  with 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Ludington,  and  the  old  lady  and  young  man 
indulge  in  much  mystical  talk,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
through  a  friend  they  are  introduced  to  a  famous  New  York 
medium,  a  lady  who  turns  out  to  be  a  shameless  impostor,  a  kind 
of  Mrs.  Sludge.  The  fair  promise  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  romance  is 
blighted  by  an  anti-climax  of  the  most  commonplace  kind. 

Marie  May  (Warne  &  Go.)  is  a  story  dealing  with  the  round 
of  life  in  bourgeois  circles,  with  much  courtship  and  love  of  a 
dull  description,  doubtless  a  faithful  transcript  of  life,  but  inex¬ 
pressibly  dreary  to  read. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Coupland’s  verses,  The  Valley  of  Idleness  (E.W.  Allen), 
are  very  obviously  inspired  by  Spenser’s  Faery  Queen,  and,  though 
smooth  and  of  deft  craft,  display  no  original  power.  Among  other 
imitations,  a  sketch  of  “  Misantkropos  ”  is  fairly  successful,  and 
the  volume  is  an  interesting  proof  that  the  influence  of  Spenser  is 
still  potent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  Professor  Morley’s  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  (Routledge  &  Sons)  with  satisfaction.  The  editor 
gives  forty  of  the  novels,  and  preserves  the  continuity  of  narrative 
by  giving  the  arguments  of  the  whole  series — a  process  that  can 

(4)  Aux  caprices  de  la  plume.  Par  Stephen  Liegeard.  Paris:  Hachette. 
(5)  Andre  Theuriet — Nouvelles.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(6)  Francois  Coppee —  Vingt  conics  nouveaux.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(7)  La  pluralite  des  mondes  halites.  Par  Camille  Flammarion.  Paris: 
Charpentier. 
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only  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the 
edition  is  designed.  This  natural,  and  we  think  formidable, 
objection  might  have  been  avoided  if  these  arguments  had  been 
omitted  and  the  book  described  as  a  selection.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  labour  of  editing  is  executed  with 
discretion  and  taste. 

Mr.  Lafendio  Hearn’s  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature 
(Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  legendary  lore  drawn 
from  such  recondite  sources  as  the  Talmud,  M.  Hasp  tiro's  Contes 
Egyptiens ,  and  kindred  works.  The  author  has  gathered  a  curious 
and  suggestive  number  of  extracts,  chiefly  from  French  transla¬ 
tions,  brief  for  the  most  part,  but  representative  of  many  schools 
of  mysticism. 

In  Home  Rule,  by  “  Lex  ”  (Dublin :  Duffy  &  Sons),  we  have 
the  old  view  of  the  question,  that  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland  is  merely  a  logical  extension  of  an  excellent  principle,  that 
of  local  self-government.  Every  one  is,  or  has  been,  in  favour  of 
this,  according  to  “  Lex,”  from  Lord  Beaconstield  to  Mr.  Henry 
George,  and  he  supports  this  view  with  a  multitude  of  quotations 
from  illustrious  statesmen  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone;  he  fails, 
however,  to  make  it  clear  to  his  Irish  readers  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  admiration  of  local  self-government  fell  short  pre¬ 
cisely  where  some  people’s  waxes  warm,  and  did  not  embrace  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

The  subject  of  Puritan  rule  in  Ireland  has  long  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  controversy.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Persecution  suffered  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (Dublin : 
Gill  &  Son),  naturally  writes  with  zealous  warmth  of  the 
iron  hand  of  Cromwell,  and  depicts  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics 
with  sympathetic  ardour.  He  has  made  abundant  use  of  other 
historical  authorities  than  Lord  Clarendon,  and  has  gleaned  much 
interesting  material  from  a  wide  field  of  research. 

Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  humorous  and  sensible  preface  to  his 
catalogue  of  books  published  under  more  than  one  title,  refers  to 
the  growth  of  what  may  easily  degenerate  into  a  fraudulent 
practice.  A  Modern  Proteus  (New  York :  F.  Leypoldt)  gives  a 
list  of  recent  books  that  have  appeared  under  two  or  more  titles, 
in  most  instances  through  the  vagaries  of  translators.  The  list  is 
far  from  complete,  but  curious,  and.  should  prove  useful.  The  cholera 
epidemic  has  already  its  literature,  and  Dr.  Cameron’s  pamphlet, 
The  Cholera  Microbe  and  hoiv  to  Meet  it  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Co.), 
is  a  complete  survey  of  the  question  and  of  practical  value.  It  is 
particularly  satisfactory  to  find  that  Dr.  Cameron  recognizes  very 
fully  the  significance  of  Dr.  Budd’s  researches  into  the  origin  of 
typhoid  fever  and  their  analogical  importance  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Koch’s  theories  of  cholera  and  the  spore-producing  microbe.  We 
have  received  the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.’s  new 
collected  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  works,  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
and  a  readable  little  brochure  entitled  Proportional  Representation, 
by  a  Scotch  Liberal  (A.  &  C.  Black). 

In  Reconnoitring  Central  Asia  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  Mr. 
Charles  Marvin  has  collected  abstracts  of  the  chief  explorations 
of  Turkestan,  from  Vambery  to  Lessar.  The  book  is  not  useless 
or  uninteresting  either  to  those  who  do,  or  those  who  do  not, 
know  something  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  notices  of  books  or  reports  published  by  or  concerning  the  ex¬ 
plorers  in  question. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 

ZVesident-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 


HEALTH. 

Food,  Dress,  the  Dwelling,  the  School,  and  the  Workshop. 
EDUCATION. 

Apparatus  used  in  Primary,  Technical,  and  Art  Schools. 


Fresh  and  Sea  Water  Aquarium  as  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

.Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

MILITARY  BANDS. 

Concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  twice  a  week,  at  Seven  o’clock,  p.ir. 

Organ  Recitals  daily  in  the  Albert  Hail.  Special  Evening  Fetes  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays. 

The  Gardens  and  Buildings  are  in  the  Evening  illuminated  with  Variegated  Lamps, 
Japanese  Lanterns,  and  Electric  Light. 

OPEN  DAILY,  from  Ten  a.m.  to  Ten  P.M.,  on  Saturdays  till  Eleven  p.m.  Admission, 
One  Shilling  on  Every  Week  Duy  except  on  Wednesdays,  when  it  isopen  till  Eleven  P.M. , 
ami  the  admission  is  2s.  6d. 

For  further  details  sec  London  daily  papers. 

Season  Tickets,  price  £1  Is.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  City  Offices,  27  Great 
Winchester  Street,  London  Wall ;  at  the  Exhibition,  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  the  Libraries. 


T  YCEUM.  Sole  Lessee  and  Manager  —  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

^  TWELFTH  NIGIIT,  every  Evening,  at  8.15.  Malvolio,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 
Viola,  Miss  MARION  TERRY — Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  llurst),  open  Ten  to  Five. 


“  CTIIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR& 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Prietorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


RUNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.  W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


rWERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  Dear  RUGBY. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Camb.,  and  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Wellington  College  and  Shrewsbury  School,  prepares  BO\  S  lor  the. Public  Schools. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES  (ABERYSTWYTH). 

The  Council  will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  appointment  of 

1.  An  ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  GREEK  and  LATIN.  Salary,  £135  a  year  ;  and 

2.  An  ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  FRENCH  and  GERMAN.  Salary,  £135  a  year. 
Candidates  are  required  to  send  Testimonials  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Lonsdale  Chambers* 

27  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon,  before  September  1.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Principal,  at  the  College,  Aberystwyth. 

B.  T.  WILLI  IMS,  i 


August  1, 1884. 


LEWIS  MO  A. HS,  J 


Hon.  Secretaires. 


1ST  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  &c* 

^  “EASTMAN’S  ”  R.N.  ACADEMY, 

BUIIGOYNE  HOUSE,  SOUTIISEA. 

Principal  since  1860,  G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKE  KNELL. 

NAVAL  CADETSHIPS.— June  and  November  1883,  three-fifths  and  two-thirds.  June  1884,. 
one-half  of  Pupils  sent  up  took  Cadetships. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  -Pupils  have  been  lately  entered  at  Wellington,  Clifton,  and  Radley. 
— 18H3,  July,  Woolwich  Preliminary,  Three  Pupils  passed — 1884,  Woolwich. 

COMPETITIVE _ A  1’upM  educated  at  the  school  throughout  was  successful  at  his  first  trial 


UNDER  TnE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

WI  M  B  L  E  D  0  N  C  O  L  L  L  G  E. 

Head- Master-Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.A.,  assisted  by  an  experienced  and 
very  efficient  Staff  of  Masters.  . 

Thorough  j>r  puration  for  the  Universities  and  Professional  life  generally,  also  for  the  Naval 
as  well  ns  Military  and  other  competitive  Examinations. 

At  the  lust  Examination  lor  Woolwich  Four  educated  at  this  school  were  successful  in  taking 
the  18th,  22nd,  28th,  and  46th  places;  three  of  them  not  having  completed  tlxeir  Seventeenth 
year.  Swimming  Bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket.  Lawn  Tennis,  ike. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 
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THE  LORDS  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

IT  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  persons  who 
are  egging  the  Government  on  to  a  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Lords  have  paid  but  late  and  partial  attention  to 
Lord  Cowper’s  letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  letter  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to,  or  even  principally  contained  in,  the 
particular  proposal  of  compromise  made  in  it.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Lord  Cowper  is  that  he  is  emphatically  a 
representative  man  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  of  his  representing  the  numerous  dropped  col¬ 
leagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  corner  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  Lord 
Cowper  is  a  pattern  Whig,  and  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
integrity,  and  good  sense  every  one  will  admit ;  and  this 
very  letter,  from  the  tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  leaders  and  of  their  policy,  shows  that  there  is  not  the 
least  wavering  in  his  party  allegiance.  But  Lord  Cowper, 
who  voted  straight  for  the  Government  in  the  divisions 
of  last  month,  observes  that  he  cannot  conceive  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  giving  way,  protests  against 
a  course  of  weakening  and  bullying  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  asks,  with  some  simplicity  no  doubt,  but  with  perfect 
Rankness,  why  the  Government 'does  not  do  what  it  admits 
that  it  can  do,  and  bring  in  a  Redistribution  Bill  at  once  1 
Let  it  be  observed  that  this  letter  is  by  no  means  quoted 
here  as  an  authority  for  the  views  of  those  who  disapprove 
the  Government  action.  Lord  Cowper’s  arguments  may  be 
strong  or  weak,  his  opinion  valuable  or  valueless.  But  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  one  point  on  which  he  can  speak  with 
authority  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  and  it  is  also 
clear  that  this  point  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  essential  to  the  Ministerial  position  that  the 
Whig  Peers  should  allow  themselves  to  be  made  instruments 
In  bullying  their  own  House,  and  that  in  the  last  resort  they 
should  welcome,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in,  a  swamping  of  that 
House.  It  has  been  argued  here  from  the  first  that  any 
such  expectation  was  altogether  unreasonable  and  futile,  and 
Lord  Cowper’s  letter  is  proof  positive  of  its  futility.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  what  Lord  Cowper  writes  at  least 
a  hundred  members  of  the  Government  minority  in  the 
Upper  House  think ;  and  his  letter  suggests  that,  if  the 
insane  device  of  creating  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  new  peers  to 
force  through  a  Ministerial  measure  on  which  the  country 
has  not  even  had  the  chance  of  expressing  an  opinion,  were 
resorted  to,  it  would  be  defeated  by  the  simple  falling  off 
of  old  adherents  as  fast  as  the  new  were  admitted.  This 
argument,  it  will  be  seen,  is  perfectly  independent  of  any 
argument  as  to  Lord  Cowper’s  abilities,  his  possible  reasons 
for  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  like.  His 
letter  is  the  documentary  confirmation  of  all  reasonable 
forecasts  of  the  attitude  of  moderate  Liberal  peers.  It  is 
for  the  Government  and  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
to  lay  this  up  in  their  hearts. 

They  (at  least  the  supporters)  have  been  more  vocal  on 
the  subject  of  the  utterances  of  another,  and  in  this  case  a 
Tory,  Peer.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  recent  arguments  for  his 
order  have  been  received  by  Radicals  with  an  impatience 
which  has  probably  surprised  some  not  very  attentive 
students  of  politics.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Carnarvon  is 
regarded  by  some  Radicals  with  the  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
anger  appropriate  to  a  possible  but  disappointing  convert. 
When  he  left  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government,  and  for 
some  years  abstained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  politics, 


it  was  hoped  that  he  would  “  come  over.”  But  those  who 
entertained  this  hope  were  mistaken  in  Lord  Carnarvon. 
As  immediately  after  his  resignation  he  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  play  Bedloe  to  Lord  Derby’s  Titus,  so  he  has  never 
shown  the  least  inclination  to  play  Second  Deserter  to  Lord 
Derby’s  First  Ditto.  This  has  naturally  annoyed  those 
who  were  anxiously  waiting  for  him  to  turn  his  coat ; 
and  the  activity  which  he  has  displayed  in  resisting  the 
present  agitation,  and  pulling  to  pieces  the  farrago  of 
falsehoods  which  it  has  taken  as  its  statement  of  case, 
naturally  annoys  them  still  more.  Yet,  if  there  were 
much  wisdom  in  the  Radical  party,  they  might  find  useful 
matter  for  thought  in  this  bellicose  attitude  of  a  politician 
for  whom  not  so  very  long  ago  they  had  none  but  the 
softest  tones.  Lord  Carnarvon  is  in  his  way  as  represen¬ 
tative  a  man  as  Lord  Cowper  is  in  his.  Even  the  silliest 
Radical  cannot  see  in  Lord  Carnarvon  that  embodiment 
of  a  fierce  and  fiendish  hatred  of  popular  principles  and 
privileges  which  it  pleases  some  silly  Radicals  to  see  in  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  exuberant  imagination  and  vocabulary  of 
the  most  eloquent  decriers  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
scarcely  describe  Lord  Carnarvon  as  an  habitual  breaker 
of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Commandments,  or 
as  an  ignorant  dunce,  or  as  a  Jingo,  or  a  pasha,  or  a 
haunter  of  thieves’  kitchens,  or  as  representing  any  of  the 
other  types  which  it  is  now  known  make  up  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
a  man  whose  Toryism  is  by  no  means  of  an  aggressive 
or  “  tantivy  ”  type,  and  who  is  perfectly  conversant  with 
politics  and  business,  takes  the  field,  as  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  lately  taken  it,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  agitation 
has  not  had  the  effect  rather  of  waking  ud  the  enemies  of 
Radicalism  than  of  encouraging  its  friends.  When  atten¬ 
tion  shifts  from  Lord  Carnarvon  to  Lord  Cowper,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  this  particular  agitation  has  not  had 
the  effect  not  merely  of  waking  up  and  uniting  enemies, 
but  of  estranging  and  repelling  friends. 

The  obvious,  and  only  possible,  retort  that  it  is  natural 
for  peers  to  defend  the  House  of  Peers,  is  at  least  as 
feeble  as  it  is  obvious.  For  the  whole  hope  of  the  hasty 
agitation  which  sprang  up  almost  before  the  Lords  had  done 
anything  to  give  it  even  a  colour  of  reason  lay  exactly  in  this, 
that  the  peers  would  not  defend  the  House  of  Peers.  They 
were  to  be  frightened  into  surrender;  half  of  them  were 
obediently  to  assist  in  stifling  the  other  half;  and  the 
country  was  to  do  the  frightening  and  claim  the  assistance. 
And  lo  !  the  Tory  peers  are  not  frightened,  and  the  Liberal 
peers  protest  against  the  expectation  that  they  shall  aid 
and  abet  the  assailants  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
country  is,  to  put  the  matter  generously,  at  least  as  much  011 
the  side  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  against  it.  In  a  few  days 
it  will  be  known  what  line  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepared  to 
take  in  this  very  awkward  conjunction  of  circumstances.  If 
he  wants,  as  Lord  Cowper  has  bluntly  put  it,  “  a  revo- 
“  lution,”  his  course  is  perfectly  clear ;  but  if  he  does  not, 
even  his  ingenuity  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  avoid  an 
attempt  at  compromise.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  attempt 
to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  (which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
hold,  possesses  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Conservative 
party)  on  the  principles  of  what  some  ethnologists  call 
Shamanism  is  a  failure.  The  Shamans  have  jumped,  and 
grimaced,  and  yelled  and  gesticulated  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  art ;  the  rattles  have  been  shaken,  and  the  evil¬ 
smelling  drugs  burnt,  and  the  whole  function  performed 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  But  the  patient  does  not 
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appear  to  be  in  tbe  least  benefited  by  the  operation,  and 
is  more  confirmed  in  his  pravity  than  ever.  Whether  the 
great  Shaman  of  all  will  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  the 
gigantic  pow-wow  (a  slight  linguistic  confusion  being  per¬ 
mitted)  of  next  week  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  would  be  risky;  for,  if  it  failed,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  to  try  ;  it  would  be,  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
rather  dangerously  inconsistent  with  the  “  order  and 
“  moderation  ”  of  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  it  would  put 
even  the  tried  and  elastic  attachment  of  men  like  Lord 
ITartington  and  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  to  a  strain 
which  might  prove  too  much  for  them.  It  must  be  by 
this  time  cpiite  clear  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  party 
has  made  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  play  the  two  cards 
— the  abolition  or  emasculation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill — at  the  same 
time,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  House 
■of  Lords  has  been  unwisely  informed  of  the  ultimate 
Radical  game.  As  Lord  Cowper,  not  in  so  many  words, 
but  in  words  as  significant,  argues — to'  threaten  the  House 
of  Lords  with  abolition  or  swamping  if  it  does  not  pass 
the  Franchise  Bill  is  the  very  last  way  to  make  it  pass 
that  Bill.  Even  a  Liberal  peer  is  not,  it  seems,  prepared 
propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causcts,  and  to  retain  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  peerage  on  condition  of  never  exercising 
them.  This,  it  may  still  be  hoped,  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
consider.  Although  he  is  not  unjustly  credited  with  a  re¬ 
markable  amount  of  self-will,  he  has  often,  and  especially 
of  late,  devoted  his  still  more  remarkable  and  unquestion¬ 
able  faculty  of  ingenious  evasion  to  retreating  under  cover 
from  untenable  positions.  His  position — or  at  least  the 
position  into  which  his  party  would  fain  force  him — is 
emphatically  untenable,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  was  framed  so  as  to 
leave  a  postern  of  retreat  for  himself,  while  apparently 
advocating  moderation  in  the  attack  on  his  adversaries. 


TBE  OMISSIONS  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

T  has  been  traditionally  understood  that  a  Queen’s 
Speech  is,  like  a  President’s  Message,  a  compilation 
of  paragraphs  furnished  by  the  various  Departments.  The 
general  awkwardness  and  crudity  of  the  composition  have 
consequently  been  exempt  from  severe  literary  criticism. 
A  mere  enumeration  by  three  or  four  contributors  of  the 
measures  of  a  past  or  coming  Session  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  model  of  style.  The  Speech  which 
was  delivered  last  week  to  a  scanty  audience  was  ap¬ 
parently  composed  exclusively  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
an  ai’gumentative  and  apologetic  rather  than  an  historical 
mood.  The  omissions,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  part  of  the  document,  may  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  personal  equation  or  intellectual  peculiarity  of  the 
author  than  to  any  deliberate  purpose  of  erroneous  or  in¬ 
complete  statement.  The  Australian  scheme  of  confedera¬ 
tion,  the  intended  protectorate  in  New  Guinea,  the  French 
wars  in  China  and  Madagascar,  the  proposed  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  are  subjects  either  uninterest¬ 
ing  or  distasteful  to  the  Minister.  The  renewal  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  and  the  inchoate  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Mexico  were  so  far  deserving  of  mention  that  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  easily  forgotten.  The  first  paragraph 
of  the  Speech,  like  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  utterances, 
admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Some  of  his  com¬ 
mentators  thought  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  nearly  all  the 
labours  of  the  Session  as  having  “  failed  to  result  in  a  legis- 
“  lative  enactment.”  It  was  true  that  the  Municipal 
Government  Bill,  the  nine-sliilling-piece  Bill,  and  several 
other  measures,  were  necessarily  or  voluntarily  dropped;  but, 
according  to  the  better  opinion,  Mr.  Gladstone  only  intended 
to  lament  the  failure  of  the  F ranchise  Bill.  The  discussion  of 
the  measure  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part 
of  the  labours  both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  No 
objection  can  be  taken  to  an  expression  of  regret  which 
leaves  open  the  question  whether  the  Government  or  the 
Opposition  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  miscarriage.  The 
Bills  which  had  the  exceptional  good  fortune  of  being  passed 
occupy,  as  might  be  expected,  a  prominent  place  in  the 
record  of  the  Session.  It  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  state 
that  the  Act  for  Conversion  of  Stock,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  the  Municipal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  and  the  Act  for  extending  the  hours  of  polling  in 
boroughs,  formed  no  considerable  part  of  the  labour  of  the 
Session,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  unopposed.  The  Act 


I  for  the  voluntary  commutation  of  Three  per  Cent.  Stock, 
which  is  the  only  important  item  in  the  catalogue,  is  a 
legitimate  experiment,  which  will  probably  be  successful. 
No  opposition  would  think  of  refusing  its  assent  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  diminution  of 
the  annual  burden  of  the  Debt.  Some  competent  financiers 
think  that  Mr.  Childers  has  made  a  mistake  in  increasing 
the  nominal  amount  of  principal  of  the  Debt ;  but  in  cases, 
of  this  kind  Parliament  necessarily  accepts  the  scheme  as  it 
is  offered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  collapse  of  the  European  Conference  is  whimsically 
described  as  the  failure  of  a  common  effort  to  accomplish  a 
task  which  consequently  seems  to  be  impossible.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  the  combined  forces  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  if  they  had  not  been  pulling  in  diverse 
and  opposite  directions.  All  the  Powers  are  supposed  to 
have  been  sincerely  anxious  to  devise  methods  for  restoring 
the  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of  Egypt.  The  persistent 
antagonism  of  France,  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the 
Powers  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
was  proposed  by  England,  the  attempts  of  the  French  and 
German  representatives  to  widen  the  sphere  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  were  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Granville,  were  all,  it  would  seem,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
opinion,  equally  genuine  suggestions  for  the  restoration  of  a 
financial  equilibrium.  The  political  conditions  which  had 
been  imposed  by  France  before  the  Conference  was  allowed 
to  meet  may  be  classed  under  the  same  head.  No  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Parliament  as  to  the  course  which  is  now 
to  be  followed.  It  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
financial  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  convocation  and 
failure  of  the  Conference.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Egypt  apparently  consists  of  the  “  duties  which  grow  out  of 
“  the  presence  of  (English)  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.’' 
Ordinary  reasoners  had  supposed  that  the  presence  of  the 
Queen’s  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  rather  the 
consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  political  duties  which  are 
incumbent  on  the  Government.  If  the  army  of  occupation 
had  suddenly  dropped  into  Egypt  out  of  the  sky,  the  task 
of  bringing  it  home  would  be  at  the  same  time  urgent  and 
simple.  The  duty  of  rescuing  General  Gordon,  and  of 
maintaining  order  in  Egyptian  territory  till  some  trust¬ 
worthy  Government  has  been  established,  can  scarcely  grow 
out  of  the  present  local  position  of  the  troops.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  inveterate  habit  of  misunderstanding,  and 
therefore  of  misrepresenting,  the  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
has  consistently  prevailed  since  he  denied  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  war  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
A  mere  propensity  to  indulge  in  sophistical  forms  cf 
speech  might  be  comparatively  innocuous  if  it  had  not 
the  effect  of  deceiving  himself.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  recognizes  no  duty  to 
Egypt  or  to  his  own  country  except  that  which  he  affects 
to  deduce  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen’s  troops  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Many  thousands  of  victims  have 
already  been  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  half  a  fiction  and  half  a  blunder.  The  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  theory  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  causes 
reasonable  anxiety.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  will  still  doubt  whether  loyalty  or  rebellion  is 
likely  to  be  safer  and  more  profitable  as  long  as  the  Minister 
refuses  even  to  recognize  the  purpose  of  sending  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Khartoum. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  statement  as  to  Lord 
Northbrook  is  equally  conventional  and  misleading.  Mr. 
Gladstone  hopes  that  the  mission  may  materially  aid  the 
Government  in  considering  not  how  the  finances  are  to  be 
restored,  the  administration  reformed,  and  security  against 
foreign  aggression  provided,  but  “  what  counsels  are  to  be 
“  tendered  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  what  steps 
“  to  adopt  in  connexion  therewith.”  A  poet  once  described 
a  goat  standing  on  a  rock  above  a  river  in  lines  which 
have  been  considered  as  the  idealization  of  helpless  imbe¬ 
cility  : — 

On  yonder  rock  a  goat  I  spy, 

To  sip  the  flood  he  seems  to  try-. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  not  to  quaff,  but  to  sip — not  to  sip, 
but  to  try  to  sip — the  stream  of  information  which  is  to  be 
sent  home  by  Lord  N  ortiibrook,  that  it  may  be  returned 
to  Egypt  in  the  form  of  friendly  advice  to  the  Khedive. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  nothing  was  said  by  way  of  narra¬ 
tive  or  apology  of  the  disgraceful  past.  The  slaughter  of 
TIicks  and  bis  ten  thousand  men  might  have  been  prevented 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  held  up  his  finger ;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  have  affirmed  the  plain  fact  that  the 
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English  Government,  and  not  the  Khedive,  was  supreme  in 
Egypt.  Another  tribute  to  fictitious  moderation  was  paid 
when  Baker’s  troops  were  destroyed.  The  purpose  or 
object  of  the  battles  round  Suakim  was,  perhaps,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  by  previous 
repudiations  of  responsibility.  No  official  explanation  or 
excuse  has  yet  been  forthcoming.  It  is  strange  that  an 
expedition  to  Khartoum,  which  might  have  tended  to  the 
condonation  of  previous  omissions  and  commissions,  was  not 
announced  to  Parliament,  if  it  is  really  about  to  be  de¬ 
spatched.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
reticence  is  that  for  once  he  has  been  overruled  by  his 
eolleagues. 

Three  short  sentences  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  contain  true  statements  of  fact,  but  they  are  cal- 
eulated  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Convention  with  the  Transvaal  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Volksraad ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
its  provisions  have  already  been  violated.  The  monstrous 
insolence  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  Joubert  in  denouncing 
Sir  Hercules  Koeinson  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  “  liars  ” 
was  evidently  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  agreement  which  had  just  before  been  at 
their  instance  ratified  by  the  Volksraad.  One  of  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  agreement  defined  the  boundary  of 
the  Transvaal  territory,  excluding  the  district  of  the  friendly 
chief  Montsioa.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  a  young 
Englishman  formerly  in  Government  employ  has  been  killed 
by  the  Boers  while  he  was  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
Montsioa.  The  occasion  and  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  still 
unknown ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Montsioa  should  have  been 
the  aggressor  in  a  conflict  with  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
his  own.  Begret  is  expressed  that  “  the  condition  of  Zulu- 
“  land  outside  the  Preserve  continues  to  be  disturbed.”  The 
Convention  included  no  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
Zulus,  who  were  not  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
restless  adventurers  of  the  Transvaal.  Since  that  time 
they  have  not  only  occupied  a  portion  of  the  country, 
but  appointed  a  King,  who  will  of  course  be  dependent 
on  his  patrons.  The  Boers  have  virtually  established  the 
Protectorate  in  Zululand  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  blood 
which  has  been  shed  during  four  disastrous  years  in 
■South  Africa  has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Majuba.  At  both  extremities  of  the  same 
continent  moral  cowardice  has  proved  to  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  rashest  enterprise.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
be  reminded  that  in  Basutoland  a  bolder  and  more 
prudent  policy  has  been  adopted,  though  it  is  still  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  substitution  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  for  that  of  the  Cape  Government  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  by  the  natives.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
special  propositions  of  the  Queen’s  Speech,  it  would  perhaps 
be  hypercritical  to  comment  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
stereotyped  statement  that  “the  most  friendly  intercourse 
“  continues  to  subsist  between  the  Queen  and  all  Foreign 
“  Powers.”  It  is  notorious  that  the  statement  is  only  so 
far  true  as  it  negatives  any  diplomatic  rupture  ;  but  since 
the  formula  was  first  devised,  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  so 
inconsistent  with  facts  as  at  present.  A  bold  assertion, 
though  it  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  is  refreshing  in 
•comparison  with  a  series  of  sophistical  quibbles. 


EGYPT. 

HE  remarkable  proceedings  which,  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  are  to  consist  of  preparations  rather  than 
operations  in  Egypt  appear  to  be  pushed  forward  with  a 
certain  rapidity,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  announce 
us  much  when  he  speaks  next  week  in  Midlothian.  The 
incurable  malice  of  his  enemies,  of  which  so  much  is  heard 
from  his  friends,  will  probably  connect  the  two  sets  of 
events  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  A  respectable 
little  army  is,  it  seems,  to  be  collected  at  Wady  Haifa,  and 
a  respectable  little  navy  is  being  built  in  England  to 
transport  it.  Confirmed  grumblers  say  that  the  boats  could 
be  better  built  or  otherwise  provided  on  the  Nile  itself,  but 
the  English  shipbuilding  and  shipping  trades  have  not  been 
in  such  a  flourishing  condition  lately  that  a  turn  of  good  luck 
should  be  grudged  them.  The  Government  will,  perhaps, 
meet  with  its  reward  at  the  next  election,  though  here  also 
the  coincidence  can  be  but  imaginary.  The  eccentric  admi¬ 
nistration  which  has  collected  the  plant  of  a  railway  povr 
rire  at  Souakim,  and  has  then  discovered  that  it  is  not 


wanted,  is  a  more  legitimate  subject  of  comment.  But  even 
this  is  too  characteristic  of  the  present  Government,  and,  to 
speak  accurately,  of  most  English  Governments,  to  require 
much  discussion.  With  the  little  army  and  the  little  navy, 
and  the  probably  far  from  little  commissariat  and  camp  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  sorts,  General  Earle,  or  whosoever  is  charged  with 
the  command,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  travel  to  Khartoum, 
or  to  Gondokoro,  or  to  the  Congo,  or  across  the  length  of 
Africa,  till  he  is  warned  off  by  the  Boers  or  Herr  Luderitz. 
It  is  true  that  the  precise  conditions  and  route  of  such  a 
progress  cannot  even  yet  be  indicated  with  certainty.  It 
having  been  reported  that  all  the  boats  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  England,  it  has  since  been  reported  that  all  the 
boats  are  to  be  provided  on  the  Nile.  Again,  the  river 
appears  to  be  behaving  badly  in  the  matter  of  water ;  and 
pessimists  are  doubting  whether,  after  giving  up  Souakim 
for  Wady  Haifa  and  the  desert  for  the  river,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  up  Wady  Haifa  for  Souakim  and  the  river 
for  the  desert.  In  short,  the  details  of  the  expedition  are 
subject  even  now  to  as  much  uncertainty  as  the  motives  and 
resolution  of  its  designers.  There  is  even  a  valiant  effort 
made  to  protest  against  any  deviation  from  the  policy  of 
“  Fescue  and  retire  ” ;  and  it  is  urged,  perhaps  not  without 
other  motives  than  those  which  appear  on  the  surface,  that 
terrible  things  will  follow  the  appearance  of  English  troops 
at  Dongola.  With  all  this,  however,  we  have  at  present 
little  to  do.  There  is,  let  it  be  repeated,  no  doubt  that,  by 
this  way  or  that,  General  Earle  will  be  able  to  go  as  far  as 
be  is  permitted  to  go,  or,  if  he  is  one  of  the  better  kind  of 
British  officer,  as  far  as  he  can  make  an  excuse  for  going. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  extending  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  any  limit.  There  never  has  been  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing. 

The  proceedings,  however,  with  which  in  themselves 
there  is  no  fault  to  find,  bring  before  the  mind  more  forcibly 
than  ever  the  extraordinary  incuriousness  or  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  good  nature  of  the  English  people.  The  present 
preparations  are  the  third  set  of  preparations  which  have 
taken  place  within  two  years,  or,  to  speak  with  extreme 
accuracy,  twenty-six  months.  In  the  summer  of  iSSa 
England  entered  into  preparations,  as  distinguished  from 
operations,  against  Arabi.  In  the  spring  of  1884  she 
entered  into  preparations,  as  distinguished  from  opera¬ 
tions,  against  Osman  Digma.  We  “  prepared  ”  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  Egyptians  out  of  the  world  two  y ears  ago ; 
we  prepared  more  thousands  of  Arabs  out  of  the  world 
six  months  ago.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  present, 
or  third,  Egyptian  expedition  no  man  can  say.  But  per¬ 
haps  some  simple  people  may  wonder  whether  in  the 
first  place  thorough  operations  instead  of  vacillating  pre¬ 
parations  would  not  have  saved  Expeditions  Two  and 
Three,  and  whether  the  same  change  in  Expedition  Two 
would  not  at  any  rate  have  saved  Expedition  Three.  On 
this  occasion  it  happens  that  the  simplicity  of  the  simple 
is  fully  justified.  It  is  impossible  to  discern  any  reason 
whatever  why  what  is  being  done  now  was  not  done  at  least 
as  soon  as  Hicks  Pasha’s  defeat  was  known ;  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  see  why  something  of  the  same  kind  (it  could 
have  been  done  much  more  easily  and  on  a  much  smaller 
scale)  was  not  done  as  the  necessary  sequel  and  completion 
of  Tel-el-Kebir.  How  much  trouble,  expense,  blood,  misery, 
and  disgrace  would  have  been  spared  every  one  now  sees.  Yet, 
when  comments  are  made  on  the  Egyptian  mismanagement 
of  the  Government,  they  are  denounced  as  unworthy  at¬ 
tempts  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  away 
from  the  all-important  subject  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  as 
ungenerous  refusals  to  recognize  the  activity  which  the 
Government  is  displaying  in  the  matter  of  preparations  as 
distinguished  from  operations. 

There  being  absolutely  no  reason  of  a  kind  properly 
influential  with  soldiers  or  statesmen  why  what  is  being 
done  now  should  not  have  been  done  long  ago,  speculation 
has  naturally  been  rife  as  to  the  reasons  of  another  kind 
which  may  have  been  operative.  Some  simple  and  obvious 
motives  have  been  hinted  at  above ;  but,  as  has  been  said, 
they  require  no  discussion.  Bestless  observers  have  natur¬ 
ally  gone  further  afield,  and  have  discovered  that  the  cause 
to  which  England  is  indebted  for  a  relapse  into  reasonable 
and  manly  policy,  and  Egypt  for  salvation  from  gradual 
absorption  by  barbarians,  is  the  Mudirof  Dongola.  There 
really  seems  to  be  considerable  credit  due  to  this  singular 
person,  who  possesses  in  some  perfection  the  two  great 
qualities  of  Oriental  statesmanship — obstinacy  and  astute¬ 
ness.  The  history  of  his  dealings  with  the  situation  is 
really  curious,  and  suggests  that,  if  the  precedents  of 
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reputation  transported  from  the  East  to  English  political 
life  were  not  almost  uniformly  disastrous,  Mustapha  Bey 
Yower  would  be  a  valuable  party  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  general  course  of  the  Mudir’s  conduct 
almost  suggests  that  he  and  General  Gordon  must  have 
interchanged  the  famous  telegram  “  Stick.”  It  was  more 
difficult  for  the  Mudir  to  stick  than  for  General  Gordon, 
because  he  was  nearer  to  the  centres  of  vacillation  at  Cairo 
and  London.  He  has,  however,  directed  his  conduct,  or  at 
least  his  despatches,  with  extreme  skill ;  he  has  alternately 
gained  brilliant  victories,  and  been  sorely  pressed  by  the 
rebels ;  he  has  now  been  effusively  loyal  and  now  j  ust  on 
the  point  of  joining  the  Mahdi  ;  he  has  at  one  time  been 
the  furthest  outpost  of  civilization,  and  at  another  an  indis¬ 
pensable  middle  term  to  an  outpost  further  still  ;  that  is  to 
say,  Khartoum.  Of  course  his  abilities  and  his  achievements 
are  in  danger  of  exaggeration,  and  have  probably  been 
exaggerated  after  the  fashion  of  the  British  journalist.  But 
enough  is  certainly  known  of  the  singular  ingenuity  with 
which  he  has  fought  against  the  scuttling  policy  to  make  it 
clear  that  England  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  Mudir  of 
Dongola. 

The  fact  of  England  being  saved  in  spite  of  herself,  or, 
rather,  of  her  governors  and  advisers,  by  purely  private 
action  (for  General  Gordon’s  action  after  his  desertion  by 
the  Government  some  months  ago  has  been  almost  purely 
private,  and  the  Mudir  of  Dongola’s  is  more  so)  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  remarkable  in  English  history.  Our 
rulers  have  constantly  passed  their  time  in  making  ruinous 
signals,  and  comparatively  insignificant  persons  have  passed 
theirs  in  turning  a  blind  eye  to  these  signals  and  saving  the 
State.  The  fact  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  philosophic 
student  of  history,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  reassuring  to 
Englishmen  who  happen  to  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 
It  is,  however,  rather  nervous  work  trusting  to  a  repetition 
of  it,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  extraordinarily 
sanguine ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  perhaps  it 
miirht  be  wiser  to  select  governors  who  will  not  make  the 
wrong  signals.  In  this  Egyptian  matter  we  have,  to  speak 
metaphorically,  had  an  almost  unheard  of  run  of  Mudirs  of 
Dongola  from  the  day  when  the  French  fleet  steamed  off 
at  Alexandria  to  this  present  day.  Perhaps  it  is  confidence 
in  Providence,  or  perhaps  common  politeness,  which  has  led 
the  Government  to  behave  in  every  case  as  if  a  Mudir  of 
Dongola  were  certain  to  turn  up,  and  must  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  and  his  good¬ 
will.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  in¬ 
variably  so  behaved.  Hitherto,  the  Mudirs  of  Dongola 
have  been  unfailing ;  and,  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
power,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  for 
more  power  to  their  elbow. 


•  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

npiIE  ways  of  the  German  official  journalists  are  not  as 
-i-  our  ways,  nor  is  their  language  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  employ.  Their  hints  are  those  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  Irishman,  and  all  their  suggestions  are  made  with  a 
pikestaff.  When  we  “  believe  our  opponent  has  been  mis- 
“  informed,”  they  give  him  the  lie  direct ;  when  we  “  hint 
“  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike,”  they  are  ready  with  an  open 
declaration  of  war.  Their  strong,  if  not  forcible,  denuncia¬ 
tions  may  have  the  intended  effect  in  their  own  country  ;  to 
foreigners  who  are  used  to  fence  with  rapiers  rather  than 
battle-axes  they  appear  somewhat  uncouth.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  smile  rather  than  to  tremble  when  it  is  insinuated 
that  the  united  armies  of  Germany  and  France  are  about 
to  stable  their  steeds  in  St.  Paul’s  or  one  of  the  sacred 
shrines  of  India.  We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  writer  who  employs  such  threats  is  serious,  though 
we  cannot  help  wondering  that  Prince  Bismarck,  who  in¬ 
sists  so  loudly  on  the  necessity  of  courtesy  in  political  dis¬ 
cussion  at  home,  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  muzzle 
some  of  the  young  lions  of  the  Post  and  the  Cologne  Gazette. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  are  told  that  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Count  Kalnoky  have  met  to  plot — or  is  it  to  decree  ? — 
the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire,  we  are  inclined  to  reply 
in  the  words  of  the  German  schoolboy,  “  Bange  machen  gilt 
“"nicht.”  We  know  very  well  that  if  the  Chancellor  in¬ 
tended  to  strike  at  our  power,  the  blow  would  be  silent  and 
sudden.  There  would  have  been  no  meeting  in  Yarzin,  the 
pack  of  semi-official  journalists  would  not  now  be  in  full  cry. 
But,  knowing  this,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  real  signi¬ 
ficance  both  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  irritation  displayed 


by  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  known  to  derive  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Even  if  the  action  of 
the  Mowe  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  should  prove 
to  have  been  less  high-handed  than  at  first  appeared,  it 
is  clear  that  great  irritation  against  this  country  exists  in 
Germany.  The  outcry  of  the  press  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously ;  these  angry  articles  must  doubtless  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  warning  rather  than  a  threat ;  and  there  is 
already  a  certain  lull  in  them ;  but  the  news  of  the  present 
week  has  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
Governments  is  more  serious  than  we  were  inclined  to 
suppose,  and  whatever  Prince  Bismarck’s  treatment  of  his 
Parliamentary  opponents  may  have  been,  he  has  hitherto 
shown  no  petulance  in  directing  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
country.  If  the  cordial  relations  which  till  lately  existed 
between  England  and  Germany  have  grown  colder,  and 
the  Chancellor  is  no  longer  ready  to  lend  us  his  sup¬ 
port  when  the  vital  interests  of  our  Empire  are  concerned, 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  change ;  and  the  sooner 
we  discover  what  that  reason  is,  and  realize  the  facts  of 
our  new  position,  the  better  it  will  be.  It  is  certain 
that  the  action  of  Germany  will  be  determined  by  Prince 
Bismarck’s  estimate  of  her  interests.  Even  if  he  regards 
Mr.  Gladstone  personally  with  dislike  rather  than  amuse¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe,  he  will  not  allow  that 
feeling  to  determine  his  policy,  nor  will  he  be  moved  by  a 
sentimental  respect  for  the  “  kinship  of  the  two  nations  ” 
any  more  than  Lord  Palmerston  was  when  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  the  utmost  to  exclude  Prussia  from  the  Congress  of 
Paris.  To  him  England  is  simply  a  factor  in  the  great 
problem  of  European  politics. 

As  long  as  our  own  action  is  determined  by  the  same 
motives,  there  is  every  reason  why  Germany  should  desire 
our  friendship.  "VVe  are  known  to  be  anxious  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace;  our  interests  on  the  Continent  are  but  few, 
and  none  of  them  are  likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  the  allied  Empires ;  our  insular  position  renders  it  easy 
for  us  to  be  impartial ;  our  voice  should  always  be  for 
moderation ;  and,  with  no  unsatisfied  ambitions,  we  have 
power  enough  to  lend  it  weight.  Great  Britain  is  therefore 
the  very  ally  which  a  German  Conservative  statesman  would 
desire.  But,  if  the  action  of  her  Ministers  is  determined, 
not  by  a  candid  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  sentimental  love  of  France  and  French 
Republicanism,  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  Church ;  if  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  declare  that  the  friendship  of  these 
countries  alone  has  any  value  for  them,  and  prove  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  ready  to  purchase  it  at  almost  any 
price,  the  whole  situation  is  changed ;  England  has  forfeited 
the  high  position  she  held;  she  is  no  longer  free,  but 
ranged  among  those  who  desire  to  thwart  the  plans  of 
Germany;  and  it  must  become  the  object  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  that  country  not  to  advance  the  interests  of 
England,  but  to  sow  division  between  her  and  the  objects 
of  her  somewhat  doting  fondness. 

If  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has  hitherto  abstained  from 
all  overt  hostility,  and  given  several  proofs  of  his  good-will 
to  this  country  even  since  the  present  Administration  came 
into  power,  this  has  probably  been  due  to  various  considera¬ 
tions.  He  knows  that  the  life  of  a  Cabinet  is  short,  while 
that  of  a  nation  is  long,  and  that  national  antipathies  are 
far  more  serious  than  the  caprices  of  a  popular  Minister. 
He  is  aware  that  no  aversion  to  Germany  is  entertained  by 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  that  no  Govern¬ 
ment,  however  powerful,  would  be  able  to  force  the  country 
into  an  offensive  Continental  war.  Perhaps,  too,  he  is 
vain  enough  to  fancy  that  he  has  little  reason  to  dread  the 
results  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  diplomacy.  At  any  rate  he  has 
hitherto  preserved  an  attitude  of  imperturbable  courtesy, 
and  he  would  probably  have  continued  to  do  so  if  a  question 
of  real  importance  had  not  arisen  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  are  far  from  being  identical,  though  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  brought  into  harmony. 
It  is  because  the  dislike  of  Germany,  so  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
played  by  certain  members  of  our  present  Ministry,  is  likely 
to  lend  acrimony  to  the  discussion  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
regretted. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  Colonial 
aspirations  of  Germany.  Since  then  hardly  a  day  has  passed 
without  bringing  some  new  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by 
persons  of  all  classes  in  the  various  schemes  that  have  been 
discussed.  This  enthusiasm  is  doubtless  in  great  part  senti¬ 
mental,  but  it  is  far  from  being  entirely  so.  The  patriot 
desires  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  population,  where  it  may 
no't  be  swallowed  up  by  foreign  elements,  and  thus  entirely 
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lost  to  the  country  ;  the  man  of  commerce  believes  that  the 
Colonies  would  open  up  new  markets  for  German  produce. 
Both  these  considerations  have  doubtless  had  their  weight 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  The  social  reforms  on  which  his 
heart  is  set  will  impose  considerable  burdens  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  will  thus  be  handicapped  in  the  great  race  of 
European  competition.  Is  it  not  possible  to  provide  him 
with  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  which  the 
humanity  of  the  State  demands  of  him  i  The  first  answer 
to  this  question  was  the  return  to  the  Protective  tariff,  the 
second  the  announcement  of  the  new  Colonial  policy. 

But  where  are  these  Colonies  to  be  formed  1  The  state¬ 
ment  of  a  German  newspaper  that  England  lays  claim  to 
every  unoccupied  or  savage  district  which  has  not  already 
been  seized  by  some  other  Power  is  absurd,  and  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  spot  where  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  German  settlement  would  not  be  viewed  with 
distrust  by  some  neighbouring  body  of  Englishmen.  We 
have  become  so  used  to  regard  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  as  our  own,  that  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  another 
nation  should  pretend  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  future,  and  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  German  emigrants 
know  that,  if  they  are  once  organized,  they  are  likely  to 
become  far  more  dangerous  rivals  than  the  French.  Their 
jealousy,  therefore,  is  neither  unnatural  nor  groundless. 
What  seems  to  us  an  unimportant  outpost  is  their  home, 
the  centre  of  their  interests,  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  regard  all  political  affairs.  It  is  only  by  realizing  this 
fact  that  we  are  able  to  understand  the  action  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Cape  and  the  late  debate  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  there.  And  after  seriously  weighing  what  has  been 
said  and  done,  we  must  confess  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
Germans  should  think  the  English  Government  has  paltered 
with  them  in  a  double  sense,  and 

kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
To  break  it  to  their  hope. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  can  lay  great, 
probably  for  the  present  insuperable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Germany,  if  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  such  a 
course  of  action.  While  acknowledging  the  abstract  light 
of  the  Germans  to  found  colonies,  she  may  assert  a  plau¬ 
sible  claim  to  almost  every  district  in  which  this  can  be 
done  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  such  a  course  of  action 
would  involve  a  great  coldness,  if  not  an  open  rupture, 
between  the  two  Governments.  If  it  is  adopted,  we  must 
expect  to  find  Prince  Bismarck  among  the  number  of  our 
opponents  whenever  a  question  nearer  home,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  has  to  be  argued  before  the  European  tribunal. 
When  we  remember  that  our  present  rulers  have  already 
shown  themselves  unwilling  to  defend  our  military  honour 
and  unable  to  protect  our  native  allies  in  Southern  Africa, 
it  seems  absurd  that  they  should  incur  this  danger  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  Germany  from  that  part  of  the  world 
;  or  limiting  her  influence  there. 

It  is  not,  however,  Southern  Africa  alone  that  is  in 
question.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  design  of  occupying  a 
part,  at  least,  of  New  Guinea  has  been  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration  at  Berlin,  and  the  irritation  of  the  German  press 
is  probably  due  quite  as  much  to  our  virtual  annexation  of 
that  island  as  to  the  action  of  Cape  Colony.  Even  if  these 
schemes  have  been  finally  abandoned,  which  we  doubt,  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government  has  assuredly  been 
directed  to  some  other  quarter,  and,  we  repeat,  there  is  no 
suitable  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  new  German 
settlement  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some 
English  colonists. 

This  is  inconvenient ;  but  it  is  best  to  face  the  difficulty 
openly.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
there  are  districts  till  now  unoccupied  which  are,  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  reasons,  of  vital  importance  to  our  posses¬ 
sions,  and  these  must  be  secured  at  any  price.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government 
would  be  disinclined  to  consider  any  representations  made 
to  it  on  this  score,  or  to  respect  objections  that  were 
obviously  reasonable.  The  feelings  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
beyond  the  seas  must  also  be  considered,  and  they  will 
naturally  resent  the  neighbourhood  of  foreigners,  and  mur¬ 
mur  at  the  supineness  of  the  Home  Government  that  admits 
their  claims.  But  the  foreign  policy  of  every  country  is  a 
game  of  give  and  take,  and  if  we  desire  the  support  of 
Germany  in  Egypt  we  must  be  ready  to  make  concessions 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  share  our  aversion 
to  every  form  of  slavery,  and  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
establishing  penal  settlements,  will  make  this  easier  than  it 


would  otherwise  have  been.  Yet,  taken  at  its  best,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  question  which  has  presented  itself  to  the 
Colonial  Office  for  many  years,  and  this  very  difficulty  is  the 
reason  why  it  should  be  considered  seriously,  as  a  whole, 
and  at  once. 


IIALF-IIOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  MEN. 

fTT HE  judicious  will  have  learnt  with  conflicting  emotions 
JL  that  Lord  Coleridge  has  decided  not  to  write  a  book 
about  America.  To  the  decision  itself — at  least  on  the 
grounds  stated  in  the  only  published  report  of  it  to  which 
we  have  had  access — it  would  be  impossible  to  take  ex¬ 
ception.  “  I  cannot,”  he  writes,  “  knock  off  a  dissertation 
“  on  a  great  country  of  infinitely  complicated  elements  and 
“  endless  variety  of  social  aspects  in  half  an  hour.”  We 
find  no  morbid  diffidence  in  this;  and,  if  it  disappoints 
those  persons,  whoever  they  are,  who  have  been  asking 
Lord  Coleridge  to  write  a  book  about  America  in  half  an 
hour,  they  must  be  extremely  unreasonable.  The  thing 
simply  cannot  be  done.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  “  in- 
“  finitely  complicated  elements,”  and  another  quarter  for 
“  the  endless  variety  of  social  aspects,”  would  be  an  absurdly 
small  allowance;  and  Lord  Coleridge  was  undoubtedly 
rightin  declining  to  attempt  the  feat  proposed  to  him.  But  the 
rebuke  which  he  thus  tacitly  administers  to  the  hasty  book¬ 
maker  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  give  occasion  for  such  un¬ 
mixed  rejoicing  as  it  has  excited  in  one  not  wholly  dis¬ 
interested  quarter.  It  is  not  clear  gain  to  discourage  the 
mob  of  “  globe-trotters  ”  who  write  with  ease ;  nor  would  all 
go  well  if  the  circulating  libraries  ceased  to  pullulate  with 
those  “  impressions  of  travel  ”  which  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  sort  of  “  instantaneous  photography  ”  of 
the  mind.  That  interesting  lady  athlete,  the  author  of 
Through  Siberia  on  a  Sociable,  might  no  longer,  when  “  re- 
“  turning  on  her  silver  wheels,”  enlighten  us  as  to  the  laws, 
manners,  institutions,  and  political  future  of  the  co untiles, 
which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  “  doing  ”  in  company  with  her 
husband  in  successive  Augusts  and  Septembers ;  but, 
though  we  should  feel  unquestionably  grateful  for  her 
silence,  the  cup  of  our  contentment  would  not  even  then  be 
absolutely  full.  It  may,  alas,  be  taken  as  a  far  too  general 
truth,  that  human  chatter,  like  gout,  rebellion,  and— -before 
the  modern  development  of  our  detective  system — murder, 
“  will  out.”  Its  resemblance  to  gout  is  especially  striking 
in  that  its  suppression  appears  to  produce  the  most  painful 
and  even  alarming  effects  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  it; 
so  that  nature  usually  insists  on  finding  it  some  outlet. 
And  as  with  the  physical,  so,  we  fear,  with  the  mental 
malady.  If  it  does  not  come  out  in  the  hand,  it  will  show 
itself  in  the  foot.  The  fewer  “  impressions  of  travel  ”  to 
be  met  with  in  the  circulating  library,  the  more  of  them 
will  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  touching  ingenuousness  in  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  Lord  Coleridge’s  literary  self-denial  by  the 
chief  representative  of  modern  “  enterprise  ”  in  daily 
journalism.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  deprecating  the  popular 
and  sensational  in  literature,  gently  chiding  publishers  who 
run  after  distinguished  names,  and  in  general  mildly  re¬ 
proving  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  inciting  or  assisting 
the  “  heroes  of  the  hour  ”  to  discuss  the  “  topics  of  the 
“  day  ” — within  cloth  covers — presented  to  the  reader  of  its 
opening  remarks  on  the  subject  a  spectacle  which  edified 
even  while  it  surprised.  It  was  delightful  to  know 
that  even  this  pioneer  of  journalistic  emancipation  “  con- 
“  fessed  to  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  the  old-fashioned  and 
“  pedantic  notion — the  antiquated  idea  that  books  should 
“  contain  literature,  something  that  has  stuff  in  it  and  will 
“  wear,  something  that  has  body  in  it  and  will  keep.”  How 
nice  it  would  be  if  all  books  did  “  contain  literature  ”  !  so 
nice,  indeed,  that  we  ought  not  in  charity  to  impute  any 
other  motive  than  a  zeal  for  instruction  and  enlightenment 
to  any  preacher  upon  so  inspiring  a  text.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  old  suspicion  will  recur. 
“  Yous  6tes  orfevre,  M.  Josse.”  It  is  impossible  for  our 
M.  Josse  to  disguise  the  fact ;  and  at  last  the  coy  secret 
peeps  bashfully  out.  “  On  the  other  hand,”  continues  the 
censor,  “  is  there  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
“  the  popular  demand  for  the  kind  of  writing  which 
“  Lord  Coleridge  is  not  willing  to  supply  ?  ”  Why,  yes, 
he  demurely  replies,  he  really  thinks  there  is.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  not  a  demand  for  literature;  it  is  a  demand  for 
conversation.  It  would  be  “  very  absurd  to  wish  to 
“  hear  Lord  Coleridge  philosophize  about  America  ” — we 
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wonder  if  Lord  Coleridge  himself  thinks  it  would  be  so 
absurd — “but  it  is  very  natural  to  wish  to  bear  him  talk 
“  about  it.”  But  a  book,  “  a  book  with  its  permanence, 
“  its  formality,  its  inevitable  pretentiousness,”  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  a  talk.  Ask  a  man  to  write  a  book,  and  be 
ceases  to  talk  and  begins  to  lecture.  The  means  by  which 
“  some  part  of  the  talk  of  the  best  men  may  be  conveyed 
“  to  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent  public  ”  have  yet  to  be 
discovered,  or  rather,  perhaps,  they  have  not  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  having  been  devised  already.  For  “  are  they  not 
“  to  be  found,  we  make  the  suggestion  with  all  humility, 
“  in — ahem  ! — the  interview  1  ” 

But  why,  one  feels  inclined  to  ask,  why  “  with  humility,” 
M.  J osse  ?  The  trade  of  the  goldsmith  is  an  honest  one, 
and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  push  it,  even  if  in  so  doing  he 
happens  to  injure  a  rival  industry.  And  the  public,  after 
all,  are  their  own  masters  in  this  respect.  If  they  prefer 
the  newspaper  “  interview,”  with  its  frank  indifference  to 
“  permanence  ”  and  “  formality,”  and  its  utter  absence 
of  “pretentiousness,”  to  the  oppositely  characterized  work 
of  the  book-maker,  why  apologize  for  supplying  them 
with  the  article  they  prefer?  The  fact  that  the  public 
take  kindly  to  the  one  form  of  reading  and  neglect  the  other 
is,  at  least  according  to  all  modern  canons  of  conduct,  a 
sufficient  justification  to  any  one  who  makes  it  ki3  busi¬ 
ness  to  gratify  their  tastes.  Nay,  the  business  itself  may 
become  something  more  than  legitimate.  Considered  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  “  talk  of  some  of  our  best  men  ” 
to  the  “  great  body  of  the  intelligent  public,”  it  is  even  an 
ennobling  occupation.  “  Ilalf-hours  with  our  Best  Men  ” 
may.  thus  be  made  to  contribute  even  more — in  quantity— 
to  the  mental  sustenance  of  mankind  than  the  same  periods 
of  time  spent  in  the  company  of  the  “  best  authors.”  We 
are  so  sure,  too,  of  getting  their  best  talk  out  of  our 
best  men  under  these  circumstances  of  colloquy.  A  “  best 
“  man,”  it  is  notorious,  is  never  in  such  “  form  ”  as 
when  closeted  with  a  newspaper  reporter,  note-book  in 
hand.  All  is  then  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  unconstrained.  If 
the  “  best  man  ”  is  also  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  who  has 
only  been  brought  by  considerable  pressure  to  consent  to 
the  interview,  he  feels  so  kindly  towards  his  interviewer 
that  concealment  even  of  his  inmost  feelings  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  to  him,  and  the  adoption  of  a  conventional  tone  of 
thought  and  expression  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  feared. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  vain  man,  the  occasion 
is  one  which  so  far  removes  him  from  all  temptations  to 
display  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  sham  epigram  or  in¬ 
sincere  rhetoric  is  in  the  least  likely  to  escape  him.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  so  simple  and  natural  a  thing  for  one 
of  our  best  men  to  talk  before  an  audience  of  several 
thousand  newspaper  readers ;  he  is  so  certain,  under  such 
circumstances,  not  “  to  cease  to  talk  and  to  begin  to 
“  lecture,”  that  the  superiority  of  interviewing  over  book¬ 
making  as  a  means  of  public  instruction  is  at  once  estab¬ 
lished.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  add  a  consideration  which 
the  modesty  of  our  “interviewer-in-chief”  has,  perhaps, 
forbidden  him  to  notice.  It  is  not  to  the  conversation  of 
our  best  men  only  that  the  “  interview  ”  is  applicable.  It 
may  be  used  to  convey  to  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent 
public  the  ideas  and  language  of  many  other  persons  in 
whom  they  are  interested — ideas  which  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  commit  to  the  permanent,  the  formal,  the  in¬ 
evitably  pretentious  book.  Take,  for  instance,  that  “  un- 
“  fortunate  noblewoman  ” — if  we  may  so  adapt  a  familiar 
phrase — who  is  periodically  harassed  by  the  police  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject  of  her  too  plentiful  domestic  pets.  It 
would  be  “  absurd  to  wish  to  hear  ”  this  lady  “  philosophize  ” 
about  her  cats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  “  very  natural 
“  to  wish  to  hear  her  talk  about  them  ” ;  and  this  very  natural 
desire  the  interviewer  has  within  the  last  day  or  two 
enabled  “  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent  public  ”  to  gratify. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  IN  AMEFJCA. 

PATRIOTIC  English  journalists  who  are  hired  by 
American  capitalists  to  promote  revolution  in  their 
own  country  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  in 
the  United  States  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  national  institutions.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Bagehot  and  other  modern  interpreters  of  the  system 
of  government  which  actually  prevails  in  England  have  at 
last  obtained  a  hearing  in  America.  Serious  political 
students  begin  to  understand  that  the  theories  which  were 
oombatod  by  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  J 


were  even  then  obsolete,  and  that  they  now  only  survive 
as  fictions.  Mr.  Lockwood  of  the  New  York  Bar  proposes, 
in  a  book  which  displays  creditable  research,  the  abolition 
of  the  Presidency'  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  IDs  object  is  explained  in  a  dedication  to 
“  every'  American  Citizen  who  believes  in  a  representative 
“  Government,  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  the  will  of 
“  the  People.”  In  other  words,  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  all 
restraint  on  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  his  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  is  derived  from  the  precedent  of  a  purer  democracy 
which  he  finds  existing  in  England.  His  proposals  have  for 
thepresent  little  practical  importance,  because  the  complicated 
American  Constitution  is  probably  the  most  stable  that  is 
to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country.  The  nation  which 
regards  it  with  traditional  and  legitimate  pride  may  not  per¬ 
haps  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  elaborate  checks  and 
balances  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  j  ustified  the  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  original  founders.  The  claims  of  democratic 
supremacy  are  ostensibly  satisfied  by  a  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  returned  from  equal  electoral  districts  by  a  suffrage 
which  has  long  since  become  universal.  The  rights  of 
property  and  the  permanence  of  fundamental  institutions 
are  protected  by  a  Senate,  elected  by  constituencies  which 
are  studiously  made  unequal,  by  a  Supreme  Court  which 
interprets  the  Constitution,  and  by'  a  President  who  is  not 
responsible  to  Congress,  either  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
or  for  any  act  within  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogative.  His  Cabinet  has  no  legal  power,  except  what  it 
derives  from  his  instructions  ;  and  except  in  extraordinary 
cases  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cumbrous  process  of 
impeachment.  The  inferences  which  Mr.  Lockwood  draws 
from  an  accurate  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
branches  of  Government  are  generally  logical ;  though  they 
will  have  little  weight  with  Americans  or  Englishmen  who 
regard  with  invincible  scepticism  the  divine  right  of  the 
numerical  majority. 

The  fear  of  some  of  Washington’s  contemporaries  that 
he  or  his  successors  might  establish  a  virtual,  and  perhaps  a 
hereditary,  monarchy  appears,  in  spite  of  long  experience,  still 
to  weigh  on  the  minds  of  Republican  purists.  After  a  lapse 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  their  equanimity  is  still  disturbed 
when  they  read  of  the  royal  fashions  of  a  President  who 
attended  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  in  a  coach  and  six 
with  outriders,  and  who,  in  imitation  of  the  English  etiquette, 
summoned  the  Houses  of  Congress  to  his  presence.  Some  of 
Mr.  Lockwood’s  criticisms  on  the  real  or  supposed  encroach¬ 
ments  of  later  Presidents  are  just  and  instructive  ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  to  sympathize  with  the  eloquent  protests 
of  Webster,  of  Clay,  and  of  Calhoun  against  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Their  warnings  would  have 
been  still  more  interesting  if  they  had  not  been  relegated 
by  time  into  the  long  catalogue  of  unfulfilled  prophecies.  No 
President  has  yet  assumed  the  crown ;  and  if  some  of  them 
have  committed  questionable  acts,  they  have  only  shared  in 
human  liability  to  error.  General  Grant  was  from  time  to 
time,  principally  because  he  was  a  successful  military  com¬ 
mander,  accused  by  his  enemies  of  ambitious  designs.  His 
attempt  to  acquire  territory  in  Dominica,  though  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  scarcely  constitutional,  was  without 
violence  or  irregularity  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  sanction  the  enterprise.  The  interference  of  Federal 
troops,  under  the  President’s  orders,  in  State  elections 
caused  more  active  jealousy;  but  Mr.  Lockwood  holds 
that  General  Grant’s  successor,  Mr.  Hayes,  perpetrated 
a  graver  irregularity  in  refusing  to  vindicate  by  armed 
force  the  rights  of  two  lawfully  elected  Governors  of  States. 
Foreigners  would  be  ill  advised  in  forming  or  expressing 
opinions  on  doubtful  questions  of  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  United  States;  but  they  are  fully  entitled  to  form  the 
conclusion  that  no  American  President  has  increased  the 
permanent  authority  of  his  office.  At  the  present  time 
the  contest  for  the  Presidency  between  the  nominees  of 
the  two  great  parties  excites  but  a  languid  interest,  even 
among  contending  politicians.  Mr.  Arthur,  the  actual 
President,  lately  urged  Congress  to  propose  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  by  which  the  veto  might  be  applied  to  parts  of 
a  money  Bill  without  imposing  on  the  Executive  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rejecting  the  whole.  The  proposal,  which  would  evi¬ 
dently  have  tended  to  increase  in  one  department  the  power 
of  the  President,  seems  not  to  have  been  even  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
so  revolutionary  a  measure  as  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency 
should  be  seriously  discussed  when  the  Legislature  possesses 
facilities  so  ample  for  protecting  itself  against  the  Executive. 

The  propensity  of  theorists,  and  especially  of  democratic 
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levellers,  to  prefer  apparent  symmetry  to  practical  con¬ 
venience  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lockwood’s  paradoxical  pro¬ 
position  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  nearly 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Union,  were,  in  so  “  far  as 
“  the  Executive  authority  is  concerned,  far  superior  to 
“  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  under  which  we 
“  live  to-day,  and  better  calculated  to  ensure  peace,  tran- 
“  quillity,  liberty,  and  good  government.”  In  the  earlier 
and  abortive  Constitution  there  wTas  no  President  or 
Senate,  and  “  we  look  in  vain  for  those  monocratic  forms 
“  which  were  afterwards  adopted.”  The  institution  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  oddly  called  “  monocratic,”  was  intended 
to  serve  purposes  which  have  since  become  less  important ; 
hut  there  is  no  part  of  the  American  system  which  has  been 
more  conspicuously  successful.  It  was  intended  that  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  should  operate  as  a  security 
for  the  reserved  independence  of  the  several  States.  The 
founders  of  the  present  Union  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  in  giving  Rhode  Island  an  equal  voice  in  the  Senate 
with  Virginia  or  New  York  they  were  establishing  an 
artificial  anomaly ;  but  they,  perhaps,  thought  that,  white 
it  was  their  main  object  to  protect  State  rights,  some  in¬ 
cidental  advantage  might  arise  from  an  interruption  of 
the  monotony  of  numerical  preponderance.  Prom  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  power  of  the  several  States 
has  been  practically  curtailed,  and  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  are  no  longer  seriously  regarded  as  sovereign 
communities.  Nevertheless  the  Senate  is  still  far  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  onl}’ 
through  its  control  of  foreign  affairs,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  great  superiority  of  its  members  in  ability,  in  influence, 
and  in  moral  character.  Only  a  few  Senators  have  yielded 
to  the  pecuniary  temptations  which  have  sometimes  been 
found  irresistible  in  Congress.  The  obvious  explanation  of 
the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  the  Senate  is  that  its 
members  are  appointed  not  by  the  people  but  by  the  State 
Legislatures.  It  oddly  happens  that  the  machinery  of 
secondary  election,  which  had  been  deliberately  applied  to 
the  choice  of  a  President,  failed  from  its  first  commence¬ 
ment.  The  Presidential  electors  became  mere  delegates  or 
mouthpieces,  because  they  were  appointed  only  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  State  Legislatures,  having  already  an  inde¬ 
pendent  existence,  have  always  acted  on  their  own  discretion 
in  the  election  of  Senators.  The  proposal  of  abolishing  the 
best  element  in  the  political  fabric  of  the  United  States  is 
highly  characteristic  of  a  political  projector.  Mr.  Lockwood 
shares  the  peculiarities  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs, 
though  his  industry,  his  ability,  and  his  evident  sincerity 
entitle  him  to  respectful  attention. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  pai’t  of  his  work  consists  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  which  in  its  modern 
form  and  in  its  practical  operation  he  prefers  to  the  American 
system.  The  qualities  which  command  his  approval  are  in 
some  instances  of  doubtful  utility.  The  Ministers  are,  as 
he  rightly  understands,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  through 
which  the  maj  ority  of  the  House  of  Commons  exercises  supreme 
power.  The  House  of  Lords  provides  the  only  check  on  the 
arbitrary  power  which  is  ultimately  vested  in  the  majority 
of  electors,  and  it  has  for  some  time  only  claimed  a 
suspensory  veto.  The  controversy  which  now  occupies  the 
newspapers  only  relates  to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of 
the  delay,  or  rather  to  the  mode  by  which  the  issue  is  to  be 
decided.  No  peer  and  no  politician  contends  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons  must  not  ultimately  prevail,  if  it 
is  approved  by  the  constituencies.  The  President  by  his 
veto,  the  Senate,  as  an  independent  and  coequal  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment,  the  State  Legislatures  or  Conventions,  have 
a  more  ready  and  more  absolute  power  of  defeating  any 
objectionable  measure  which  might  be  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress.  In  England  there  is  no  Supreme 
Court  which  can  declare  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  invalid 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution 
has,  in  fact,  never  been  embodied  in  formal  propositions ; 
and  any  Parliament  can  reverse  at  pleasure  the  decisions  of 
its  predecessor. 


CAT-POISONING. 

IT  is  curious  that  the  law  of  England  should  take  such 
immense  trouble  about  dogs,  and  yet  leave  other  pets 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  and  ill-disposed  people. 
The  dog  is  the  subject  of  several  offences  created  by  statute. 
He  is  property,  and  can  be  stolen.  He  and  his  owners  are 


further  protected  by  it  being  held  that  a  dog  is  not 
“  ferocious  ”  until  he  has  actually  bitten  some  one.  Cats, 
which  are  as  affectionate  and  pleasant  companions  as  dogs  to 
those  who  understand  them,  appear  certainly  not  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  those  who  administer  the  law,  if  we  may 
judge  by  a  case  recently  reported  from  the  Thames  Police 
Court.  It  appears  that  a  lady  applied  to  the  magistrate  for  a 
summons  against  a  neighbour  who  had  poisoned  her  favourite 
cat.  The  animal  had  strayed  into  the  neighbour’s  yard  and 
returned  into  the  lady’s  garden  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  her 
mouth  which  the  neighbour  had  given  her.  Before  her 
mistress  could  interfere,  the  cat  ate  the  meat  and  immedi¬ 
ately  fell  down  dead.  The  lady  explained  that  this  was  the 
second  cat  she  had  lost  in  the  same  way,  and  that  many 
friends  of  hers  had  lost  cats  which  were  believed  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  same  man.  The  magistrate  “  told  the 
“  applicant  that  he  could  not  help  her  in  the  matter ;  her 
“  only  remedy  would  be  in  the  County  Court.”  Acts  of 
Parliament  so  seldom  mean  what  they  appear  to  say,  that 
we  should  be  loth  to  attempt  to  criticize  his  worship’s  law ; 
but  it  does  seem  hard  that  a  summons  should  not  have 
been  granted  when  there  exists  such  an  Act  as  the  ii  &,  12 
Yict.  cap.  43,  which  imposes  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10 1.  on 
any  person  who  lays  poisoned  grain  or  meat  on  any  land, 
except  in  enclosed  places  so  fenced  that  no  dog  can  get  in ; 
and  further  enacts  that  a  punishment  of  not  exceeding  six 
calendar  months’  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  or  a  forfeit  over  and  above  the  value,  not  exceeding 
20?.,  may  be  inflicted  by  summary  conviction  on  “whotso- 
“  ever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  kill,  maim,  or  wound 
“  any  dog,  bird,  beast,  or  other  animal,  not  being  cattle,  but 
“  being  either  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law  or 
“  being  ordinarily  kept  in  confinement  or  for  any  domestic 
“  purpose.”  0 fee’s  Magisterial  Digest,  in  explanation  of 

what  is  an  animal  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common 
law,  but  coming  under  this  section  of  the  Act,  refers 
to  a  note  on  another  section  of  the  same  Act,  which 
makes  the  unlawful  possession  of  such  animals  or  their 
skins  penal.  This  note  gives  the  following  list : — bears, 
foxes,  monkeys,  polecats,  cats,  ferrets,  thrushes,  singing 
birds  in  general,  parrots  and  squirrels,  and  also  badgers, 
hawks,  herons,  falcons,  goats,  and  rooks.  How  far  this 
Act  is  a  dead  letter  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  sincerely  trust 
that  there  is  some  simple  means  of  punishing  malicious 
people  who  destroy  or  injure  our  pets.  Cats  have  always 
had  a  hard  time  of  persecution  from  thoughtless  and  coarse- 
minded  people  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  their  charm ; 
but,  as  cat  fancying  is  gradually  growing,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  rouse  the  property-protecting  instincts  of  the  British 
public.  A  cat  which  has  won  several  valuable  prizes,  and 
is  likely  to  win  more,  has  a  large  intrinsic  value;  and 
already  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  buy  a  well-bred  kitten 
in  the  market  for  less  than  a  pound,  and  a  really  high-bred 
kitten  of  a  fancy  race  will  often  sell  for  three  or  four  guineas 
when  just  old  enough  to  leave  its  mother.  We  hope  that 
cat-lovers  and  cat-fanciers  will  try  and  try  again  until  they 
succeed  in  finding  the  right  way  of  punishing  those  who 
wilfully  destroy  valuable  property,  to  say  nothing  of  inflict¬ 
ing  most  serious  annoyance  on  harmless  and  inoffensive 
neighbours. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  flattering  mention  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  which  occurred  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  has  stirred  up  Irishmen  to  vindicate  their  national 
character ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  brief  time  since 
Parliament  rose  an  unusual  number  of  serious  outrages  have 
been  committed.  One  of  these — the  murder  of  the  farmer 
McMahon  in  Clare — is  as  brutal,  as  daring,  and  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  an  act  as  any  that  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell 
have  ventured  upon.  It  is  not,  however,  these  occurrences, 
or  the  attempts  to  carry  out  a  system  of  outrage  against 
Orangemen  to  which  Lord  Rossmoue  has  drawn  attention, 
that  require  most  notice  or  that  call,  after  some  interval, 
for  reference  to  Irish  affairs.  Although  the  favourite 
weapons  of  violent  intimidation  and  of  murder  are  not 
disused,  they  have  been  supplemented,  and  in  part  super¬ 
seded,  by  a  fresh  fashion  of  attack  on  the  English  Government 
and  on  English  rule.  The  knife  has  been  found  to  be  some¬ 
what  dangerous,  and  despite  the  recent  slackening  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  hands,  likely  to  bring  unpleasant  consequences  on 
the  practitioners  of  this  mode  of  protest.  The  libellous 
paragraph,  the  private  persecution  of  prominent  Crown 
officials,  whose  ill-luck  or  misconduct  has  brought  them  into 
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difficulties,  and,  lastly,  the  trumping  up  of  legends  about  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  former  offenders  have 
been  convicted,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  more  straight¬ 
forward  weapons  and  methods  affected  by  Messrs.  Brady 
and  Kelly.  A  new  breed  of  public  enemy  has  thus  arisen, 
and  in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  campaign  is  being  carried 
on  with  zeal,  and,  thanks  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Government, 
not  without  a  certain  kind  of  success,  though  the  necessity 
of  submitting  matters  to  a  jury  in  the  last  resort  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  plan.  Even  in  Ire¬ 
land  jurors  are  wont  to  require  something  more  than  the 
evidence  that  satisfies  a  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  or  a 
Nationalist  editor. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  method  of  campaign  and  of 
the  men  adopting  it  that  their  proceedings  are,  in  great 
part,  such  as  scarcely  admit  of  full  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  a  periodical  which  does  not  cater  for  the  public  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  press.  The  facts  are  known  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  most  readers  of  the  daily  newspapers.  Availing 
themselves  of  one  of  the  blacker  scandals  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  taint  more  or  less  the  atmosphere  of  all  great  cities, 
and  securing  the  services  of  a  notorious  person  who  has 
lately  gone  through  his  allotted  punishment  for  miscon¬ 
duct  committed  while  he  held  the  responsible  office  of  a 
detective-inspector,  certain  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  understrap¬ 
pers  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring  or  to  insinuate 
charges  of  an  atrocious  kind  against  various  Government 
officials.  In  one  case  they  have  been  repeatedly  cast  for 
heavy  damages  in  actions  for  libel;  in  another  their  vic¬ 
tim  has  been  acquitted  on  the  main  count;  and  in 
the  preliminary  proceedings  it  was  shown  that  the  man 
Meiklejohn  and  another  person,  who  seems  to  belong  to  a 
respectable  profession,  had  been  tampering,  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  with  Alice  Carroll,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Dublin  murder  trials.  This  latter  proceeding,  and  the 
boast  of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  party  that  damages  are  of 
no  account  to  them,  as  their  principal  literary  bravos  are 
men  of  straw,  sufficiently  characterize  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings.  Probably  Meiklejohn  and  the  witnesses  against  Mr. 
Cornwall  will  appear  as  Nationalist  candidates  for  Irish 
seats;  for  the  normal  supply  of  gutter  journalists,  young 
persons  of  literary  aspirations,  retired  tradesmen,  and  Go¬ 
vernment  clerks  “with  a  pinsion  ”  must  be  getting  low.  But 
the  most  dangerous,  if  not  the  most  disgraceful,  of  the 
recent  attempts  to  sap  the  foundation  of  English  rule  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  that  to  which  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  have  incon¬ 
siderately  lent  themselves.  In  consequence  of  what  induce¬ 
ment  it  is  impossible  to  say,  some  of  the  subordinate  wit- 
nessess  in  the  Maamtrasna  case  have  accused  themselves  of 
murderous  perjury,  and  another  charge  of  at  least  attempted 
subornation  has  since  been  made  or  reported.  It.  is  vain,  no 
doubt,  to  urge — what  appears  to  have  escaped  the  reverend 
discoverers  of  the  alleged  peijury  as  to  the  Joyce  murder — 
that  while  law  and  reason  very  justly  forbid  that  misconduct 
of  any  other  kind  should  throw  doubt  on  the  testimony  of  a 
properly  corroborated  witness,  acknowledgment  of  perjury 
necessarily  vitiates,  unless  strongly  corroborated,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  acknowledger.  But  even  these  pious  and  un¬ 
worldly  persons  might  have  remembered  that  the  authors 
of  the  most  brutal  butchery  yet  committed  in  the  present 
Irish  agitation  were  convicted  on  ample  evidence  entirely 
independent  of  that  of  the  exemplary  persons  who,  by  their 
own  account,  have  on  one  occasion  or  another  told  hideous 
lies.  The  mere  rumour  of  a  witness  recanting  his  evidence 
weakens  the  Government,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  not  so  surprising  as  it  would 
have  been  a  year  ago,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
itself  has  been  such  as  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  his  associates.  The  relapse  into  vacillation  and  un¬ 
reason  which  came  upon  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
in  the  matter  of  the  Nationalist  meetings  in  Ulster  appears 
not  to  have  spent  its  force.  In  reference  to  the  detestable 
matter  called  the  Dublin  scandals,  inquiry  was  put  off  far 
too  long,  and,  when  resolved  on,  was  conducted  with  an 
awkward  appearance  of  wishing  to  make  up  by  severe  and 
violent  action  for  previous  inactivity  or  connivance.  Still 
more  unwise — it  is  possible  to  go  further  and  say  still 
more  unjust — was  the  conduct  of  the  Government  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Bolton.  After  several  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  towards  the 
close  of  the  Session,  Ministers  consented  to  an  act  of 
routine  severity  against  this  official,  as  to  which  act  they 
cannot  possibly  escape  one  of  two  charges.  If  what  they 
agreed  to  do  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before  ;  if  it  was 


not,  Mr.  Bolton  ought  never  to  have  been  abandoned  to 
the  clamour  of  men  who  notoriously  persecute  him  simply 
and  solely  because  he  is  an  energetic,  faithful,  and  efficient 
servant  of  the  Crown.  Lastly,  the  answer  to  the  demand 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  Maamtrasna  matter  has  been  post¬ 
poned  in  a  manner  betraying  the  same  vacillation  and 
the  same  want  of  statesmanship.  It  is  said  that  a  fit¬ 
ting  answer  has  heen  at  last  returned,  but  only  after 
an  interval  and  in  a  manner  which  will  certainly  suggest 
indecision  and  a  desire  to  propitiate  and  conciliate  rather 
than  to  govern.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  Englishman 
(and  to  any  Irishman  of  the  Nationalist  type  it  would  he 
useless  to  say  it)  that  there  is  no  intention  here  of  re¬ 
commending  the  covering  of  false  witness  or  the  shielding 
of  improper  practices,  whether  their  impropriety  consist  in 
mere  pecuniary  irregularity  or  in  the  deepest  moral  delin¬ 
quency  on  the  part  of  Crown  officials.  Each  and  all  of  the 
charges,  some  absurd,  some  already  declared  libellous,  some 
as  yet  pending  against  Government  servants,  should  have 
been  rigidly  and  strictly  investigated  by  the  Government 
Vhich  has  the  most  ample  means  for  such  investigation. 
But  this  should  have  been  done  rapidly,  unostentatiously,  and 
in  such  in  a  fashion  as  to  enable  the  Crown  either  to  cut  off 
the  offending  branches  at  once,  or  to  support  them  with  all 
its  power  against  those  who  strive  to  break  them.  For  the 
most  guileless  person  living  will  not  credit  the  prime 
movers  in  these  cases  (whether  they  are  cases  of  injurious 
imputation  on  the  morals  and  actions  of  Crown  servants 
or  attempts  to  throw  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
Crown  witnesses)  with  disinterested  zeal  for  public  morality. 
Compounding  with  creditors  is  not  a  proceeding  regarded 
with  any  abstract  horror  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bolton’s 
inability  to  meet  his  engagements  might,  we  may  be  sure, 
have  passed  totally  unnoticed  by  the  Irish  group  in  Par¬ 
liament  if  he  had  not  been  active  in  sending  some  of 
the  more  zealous  and  less  adroit  members  of  their  party 
to  the  gallows.  Were  any  leader  of  the  Parnellite  party 
to  be  suspected  (the  supposition  is,  of  course,  made  purely 
for  argument’s  sake)  of  private  immorality,  he  would  hardly, 
so  long  as  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  that  party,  be 
held  up  to  obloquy  by  their  organs  ;  and  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  instance  of  their  bringing  to  justice  a  murderer 
who  has  hitherto  escaped,  or  furnishing  the  Crown  with  the 
names  of  any  of  the  authors  of  the  numerous  crimes  which, 
from  Lord  Leitrim’s  death  downwards,  have  recently  gone 
unpunished  in  Ireland.  The  animus  of  the  accusers  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  for  denying  inquiry  into  the  crime.  But 
it  is  a  reason  for  giving  the  utmost  countenance  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  accused,  unless  they  appear  to  be  clearly 
guilty.  It  is  the  common  talk  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  notorious  boast  of  some  of  the  anti-English  party,  that 
every  official  who  has  been  zealous  in  the  suppression  of 
crime  during  the  last  few  years  will  be  in  some  way  or  other 
harried  and  persecuted.  A  conspiracy  of  this  kind  can  only 
be  met  by  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
very  different  from  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  cases 
under  consideration  and  in  others. 


RAILWAYS. 

OF  all  the  subjects  discussed  at  this  season  in  the  daily 
papers,  there  is  only  one  on  which  letter-writers  are 
unanimous.  The  mismanagement  and  dangers  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  of  which  we  wrote  last  week,  have  been  the  theme 
of  numerous  letters,  to  judge  by  which  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  must  stand  in  a  very  strange  attitude  towards  the 
public.  To  put  the  case  simply ;  the  public  are  customers, 
and  the  Companies  have  a  certain  ware  to  sell — namely, 
locomotion.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Companies 
would  wish  to  sell  as  much  of  their  ware  as  possible,  and 
would  put  every  kind  of  inducement  before  travellers  to 
tempt  them  to  buy.  But  a  perfect  stranger — one  who  did 
not  know  what  a  railway  was — would  judge  very  differently 
of  the  Companies  and  their  customers  if  he  either  read  the 
correspondence  or,  by  way  of  experiment,  went  on  a  railway 
journey.  So  far  from  encouraging  travellers,  the  Companies 
add  discomfort  to  danger  and  expense  to  uncertainty, 
and  plainly  say,  “  We  do  not  want  to  take  you  at 
“  all ;  but,  if  you  must  come,  you  will  have  to  submit  to 
“  our  terms,  however  unreasonable.”  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  there  is  much  good  management  shown,  owing, 
however,  not  to  any  special  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
Companies,  but  to  sharp  competition  and  the  ease  of  finding 
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6ome  other  way  of  travelling.  Even  in  the  suburbs,  indeed, 
the  railway  we  mentioned  last  week  forms  an  exception  to 
the  rule;  and  no  traveller  by  the  South-Western  line  can 
flatter  himself  that  his  presence  is  not  extremely  irksome  to 
the  Company,  who  show  the  utmost  unwillingness  to  take 
him  at  all,  and  the  utmost  alacrity  in  getting  rid  of  him  by 
accident  or  otherwise.  The  object  of  this  policy  is  not  very 
evident.  The  loss  suffered  by  this  Company  when  two  of 
the  great  mail  lines  of  steamers  ceased  to  run  from 
Southampton  must  have  been  considerable,  and  could  easily 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Company 
refused  very  moderate  concessions.  The  rebuke  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  Company  by  the  Board  of  Trade  relates  only  to 
the  needless  dangers  to  which  travellers  on  this  line  are 
exposed;  but  the  want  of  business  capacity  is  shown  all 
round. 

Mr.  Condeh,  in  an  interesting  letter  published  in  the 
Times  of  Tuesday,  points  out  the  difference  between 
English  and  French  railway  earnings  and  its  cause.  The 
French  lines  in  twenty  years  have  reduced  their  capital  I 
charge,  which  was  practically  the  same  in  England,  by 
3,635/.  per  mile,  while  the  English  lines  in  the  same  time 
have  increased  theirs  by  9,213/.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  different  principle  on  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on. 
The  French  railways  decline  to  carry  unremunerative  traffic, 
and  heavy  transport  is  thrown  on  the  canals  and  rivers, 
to  the  great  advantage  both  of  the  Railways  and  the 
Canal  Companies.  Our  great  canal  s}’stem  is  almost,  in 
many  places  quite,  unused;  and  our  Railway  Companies 
are  carrying  goods  that  cannot  pay ;  the  mineral  tonnage, 
for  instance,  is  more  than  double  the  goods  tonnage,  and 
yet  only  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
railways  is  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Conder  thinks,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  he  is  right,  that  if  our  railways  adopted  the 
sound  rule  of  only  carrying  such  goods  as  can  afford  to  pay 
remunerative  freights,  they  would  rival  the  prosperity  of  j 
the  French  lines.  To  do  this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  obtain  an  increase  in  passenger  traffic,  an 
increase  which  they  would  certainly  obtain  if  they 
made  travelling  easier,  cheaper,  and  safer.  It  is  odd  that, 
so  far,  no  Company  has  applied  ordinary  commercial 
principles  to  passenger  traffic.  Every  empty  place  in  a 
passenger  train  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Company.  To  judge 
by  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  put  upon  travellers,  one 
might  suppose  it  a  gain.  It  costs  a  railway  just  the 
same  to  carry  twenty  people  as  one;  but  this  simple 
principle  has  never,  apparently,  occurred  to  any  Board 
of  Directors.  The  railway  ticket  system  has,  it  is  true, 
been  greatly  modified  of  late  years,  and  we  cannot  believe 
the  Companies  have  lost  money  by  selling  tickets  at  other 
places  than  the  stations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
gained  largely,  and  if  they  went  a  step  further  and 
assimilated  the  ticket  system  to  that  of  the  Post  Office 
stamp,  they  would  make  still  more.  At  this  time  of 
year,  and  especially  this  particular  year,  the  behaviour  of 
Railway  Companies  to  their  customers  becomes  a  matter  of 
public  importance.  In  our  minds,  we  think  when  an  excur¬ 
sion  is  being  arranged  of  certain  lines  as  unfavourable  for 
our  purpose  and  of  others  as  favourable.  On  one  the 
charges  are  too  high.  On  another  the  carriages  are  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Another  is  famous  for  accidents.  A  fourth  has 
the  reputation  of  being  stingy  about  return  tickets ;  and  so 
on.  Companies  and  lines  have  reputations,  like  tradesmen ; 
and  the  curious  thing  about  them  is  that  they  so  seldom 
think  it  worth  while  to  acquire  a  good  reputation.  The 
Chairman  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  made 
a  very  singular  remark  in  his  speech  at  a  half-yearly  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  He  said  they  found  that  gentlemen  of  the 
first  position  now  often  took  third-class  tickets,  and  he 
added,  “  All  he  hoped  was  that  they  would  have  sweeps  and 
“  navvies  riding  with  them.”  This  was  a  very  strange  hope 
to  express,  but  it  admirably  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  of  the  average  railway  director  towards  his  customers. 
He  did  not  say,  “  We  must  do  something  to  attract  the 
“  traveller  back  to  the  first  class.  We  must  give  him  cheaper 
“  tickets  and  better  accommodation.  He  must  run  no 
“  risk,  as  at  present,  of  having  sweeps  and  navvies  thrust  in 
“  upon  him  when  the  train  is  full.”  On  the  contrary,  he 
expressed  not  very  grammatically  a  not  very  polite  hope, 
and  said  nothing  whatever  about  a  remedy.  And  probably 
he  wonders  why  railways  are  not  prosperous. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

ITERANCE  and  China  are  now  virtually,  if  not  technically, 
at  war.  The  earlier  report  of  this  week  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  of  Pekin  had  itself  declared  war  has 
not  been  confirmed,  and  was  probably  premature ;  but  a 
formal  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  has  since  taken  place. 
On  Tuesday  last  an  ultimatum  was  addressed  to  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  informing  them  that  the  indemnity  de¬ 
mand  had  been  finally  fixed  at  80,000,000  francs,  payable 
in  ten  years,  and  that  if  within  forty-eight  hours  the 
demand  were  not  complied  with,  Admiral  Courbet 
would  be  instructed  immediately  to  “  take  the  neces- 
“  sary  measures  for  ensuring  to  France  the  reparation 
“  due  to  her.”  The  time  expired  at  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  no  answer  to  the  ultimatum  having 
arrived — a  silence,  indeed,  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
at  Shanghai  had  been  recalled  two  days  before — the  tri¬ 
coloured  flag  was  lowered  at  the  French  Legation  at  Pekin, 
and  M.  de  Semall^  received  orders  to  join  M.  Paten&tre 
at  Shanghai.  At  about  the  same  hour  in  Paris  Li  Fong 
Pao  requested  that  interview  with  M.  Ferry  upon  which 
the  French  press  had  been  speculating  as  one  of  so  solemnly 
critical  a  character,  but  of  which  the  object  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Minister  was  simply  to  inform  the  French 
Government  that  he  had  received  orders  to  return  immedi¬ 
ately  to  his  post  at  Berlin.  His  passports  have  since  been 
sent  him,  and  neither  of  the  two  States  has  now  any 
diplomatic  representative  at  the  Court  of  the  other.  What 
the  immediate  result  will  be  on  the  French  side  is  pretty 
well  known  in  advance.  The  sort  of  measures  which 
Admiral  Courbet  will  be  instructed  to  take  “  to  ensure 
“  France  the  reparation  due  to  her  ”  have  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  clearly  enough  in  the  French  Ministerial  press. 
“  A  few  hours  and  a  few  red-hot  shot,”  said  the  Republique 
Frangaise  the  other  day,  “  will  suffice  to  place  the  island 
“  of  Formosa,  with  its  mines  and  Custom-houses,  in  our 
“  hands,  and  will  reduce  Foochow  to  ashes.”  The  lesson 
will  in  all  probability  be  at  once  so  severe  as  to  lead 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  to  reflect  again.  If  it  do  not  reflect, 
we  shall,  is  the  somewhat  disappointing  conclusion,  “  wait 
“  quietly.”  The  contingency  thus  contemplated  somewhat 
recalls  the  famous  question  addressed  to  a  certain  Sicilian 
magistrate.  It  is,  in  fact,  M.  Ferry’s  “  How,  if  they 
“  will  not  stand  %  ”  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  answer 
thus  far  made  on  his  behalf  is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as 
Dogberry’s. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  his 
failing  to  make  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  “  reflect  ”  is  not  a 
subject  of  any  very  serious  misgivings  to  the  French 
Minister.  We  are  entitled,  at  any  rate,  to  believe  that  the 
confident  views  of  the  Republique  Franqaise  as  to  the  “  short 
“  method  with  the  Chinaman  ”  are  substantially  those  of 
M.  Ferry  himself.  He  has  shown,  indeed,  both  by  a  per¬ 
sistent  course  of  policy  and  by  the  most  recent  declara¬ 
tions,  that  such  in  fact  they  are.  He  seems  firmly  to 
believe  in  the  speedy  attainment  of  his  diplomatic  ends 
by  warlike  operations  of  the  limited  kind  referred  to, 
and  without  being  compelled  to  engage  his  country  in 
any  more  serious  and  extensive  form  of  hostilities.  He 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  particularly  careful  the  other 
day  to  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  bombardment  of  Kelung 
had  created  a  “  state  of  war  ” ;  and  his  whole  line  of  con¬ 
duct  for  a  year  past  has  shown  anything  but  a  desire  to  bring 
France  and  China  into  technical  relations  of  belligerency. 
His  idea  evidently  is,  or  has  been,  to  employ  the  superior 
naval  strength  of  France  to  compel  the  Court  of  Pekin  to 
submission ;  and  he  as  evidently  believes  that  success  in  thi? 
endeavour  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  If  the  destruction 
of  one  of  her  ports  does  not  bring  China  to  her  senses,  why 
M.  Ferry  will  order  the  destruction  of  another,  and  if  that 
also  fails,  then  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  desired  object 
has  been  gained.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  plan  is  an 
admirable  one ;  but  it  is  open  to  that  objection  which  is 
fatal  to  the  strategy  of  so  many  enterprising  young  chess¬ 
players — namely,  that,  in  order  to  its  success,  it  requires  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  adversary.  Now  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Chinese,  though  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  good-natured,  easy-going  people,  should  be  willing  to 
oblige  M.  Ferry  with  this  convenient  assistance.  They  must 
know  as  well  as  he  does  that  France  can  bombard,  and 
blockade,  and  generally  inflict  injury  and  inconvenience 
upon  China  without  let  or  hindrance  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  seaboard ;  and  they  must  also  be  perfectly  well 
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aware  that  that  is  the  utmost  that  France  can  do  without 
a  somewhat  painful  and  very  costly  effort.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that  their  enemy, 
master  of  the  situation  on  the  sea,  is  far  less  formidable,  and, 
consequently,  far  less  disposed  to  come  to  blows  with  them 
on  land,  and  that  it  will  consequently  be  to  the  interest  of 
China,  if  driven  to  extremities  to  force  the  fighting  in  that 
field  which  France  shows  the  least  disposition  to  enter.  This, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  be  her  immediate  reply  to  the 
next  act  of  destruction  which  Admiral  Courbet  may  be 
ordered  to  perf  orm.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  will  probably  not  be 
at  once  brought  by  it  to  “  reflect  again  ” ;  and  if  the  French 
Government  then  adopt  the  suggested  course  of  “  waiting,” 
it  will  be  for  China  to  take  care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
“  wait  quietly.”  She  will  do  her  best  to  reply  by  land  to 
the  blow  struck  at  her  from  the  sea ;  and  if  French  sailors 
have  it  all  their  own  way  at  Formosa,  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  will  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  give  French  soldiers 
some  work  to  do  in  Tonquin. 

The  question  is  how  much  trouble  can  China  give  to  the 
French  in  this  quarter?  Will  it  be  considerable  enough  to  em¬ 
barrass  M.  Ferry  with  his  countrymen  and  to  disgust  them  in 
general  with  the  whole  adventure  ?  And  if  it  threatens  to 
produce  these  effects,  are  there  any  naval  measures  of  a 
more  effectual  kind  to  which  the  French  Government  can 
safely  resort  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
into  the  much-desired  mood  of  “  reflection”  ?  The  materials 
for  an  answer  to  this  last  question  are  almost  wholly  want¬ 
ing.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  indicate  more 
than  one  measure  of  naval  coercion  which,  if  successfully 
attempted,  would  bring  the  Pekin  Government  to  sub¬ 
mission  ;  but  its  physical  practicability,  or  the  reverse, 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  truth  which  there  may 
be  in  the  current  accounts  of  the  efficiency  of  Chinese 
harbour  defences,  while  the  moral  eligibility  of  any  such 
steps  is  mainly  of  course  a  question  of  their  bearing  upon 
neutral  interests,  and  upon  the  relations  of  France 
with  the  Powers  likely  to  be  affected  by  them.  As  to  the 
course  of  military  affairs  in  Tonquin  we  have  at  least  some 
data  to  go  upon  in  the  experience  of  the  past  campaign. 
The  Chinese  forces  which,  according  to  report,  are  at  once 
to  be  despatched  to  this  province,  may  or  may  not  be  in 
themselves  a  formidable  armament,  but  up  to  the  present 
the  world  have  certainly  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
French  troops  in  Tonquin  are  in  a  position  to  dispose  easily 
of  any  not  absolutely  contemptible  enemy.  “  Our  soldiers,” 
we  read  in  the  French  press,  “  have  seen  at  Bac  Ninh  and 
“  Song  Tay  what  Chinese  legions  are  worth”;  but  the  work 
before  them  in  future  will  not  probably  consist  of  a 
mere  succession  of  Bac  Ninlis  and  Song  Tays.  France  can 
take  the  field,  it  is  true,  with  an  army  which  has  by  this 
time  become  acclimatized  and  familiarized  with  Chinese 
methods  of  warfare ;  but  we  all  know  what  the  military 
operations  of  civilized  States  against  an  uncivilized  or 
semi-civilized  enemy,  conducted  at  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  in  difficult  and  unhealthy  countries,  nearly 
always  involve.  They  are  almost  invariably  begun  with 
an  insufficient  force,  and  have  then  to  be  prosecuted 
to  a  successful  issue  at  so  serious  an  enhancement  of 
effort  or  outlay  as  to  become  most  distasteful  to  the 
nation  upon  whom  such  increased  demands  are  made. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  experience  of  France  in 
Tonquin,  as  it  has  been  our  own  in  so  many  other  cases,  no 
one  in  England,  at  any  rate,  will  be  surprised.  And  it  is 
upon  this,  probably,  that  the  Chinese  Government  are 
counting. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  informs  us  that  the 
“  real  friends  of  China  cannot  desire  a  prolonged  resistance, 
“  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  ” ; 
but  this  only  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  country  to  re¬ 
cognize  its  real  friends.  Certainly  China  may  be  forgiven 
for  thinking  that  the  more  she  can  prolong  her  resistance 
the  better  ;  and  that  the  conclusion,  though  in  a  certain 
sense  “  foregone,”  may  be  very  materially  affected  by  the 
duration  of  the  struggle. 


A  LACROSSE  MATCH  AT  MONTREAL. 

"YYTE  might  almost  fancy  that  we  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
’  '  summer  sun,  and  were  dreaming  of  Lord’s.  There  is  a  field 
of  short  dry  turf,  lined  with  eager  spectators  all  round,  and  over- 
looted  by  suburban  villas  which  seem  deliciously  cool  in  the 
foliage  of  their  gardens.  There  are  young  men  and  boys  im¬ 
proving  their  prints  of  view  by  scrambling  to  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
places.  There  is  the  crowding,  the  air  of  strained  expectation, 


the  buzz  of  rumour  that  we  are  familiar  with  at  the  great  cricket- 
matches  of  the  year.  In  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  ground  is 
the  members’  pavilion,  and  a  separate  grand  stand  offers  com¬ 
manding  seats  to  those  of  the  general  public  who  are  minded  to 
pay  for  them.  If  we  were  dropped  here  from  the  clouds,  with  all 
indications  of  latitude  and  longitude  suppressed,  we  should  know 
the  scene  at  once  for  a  great  festival  of  the  athletic  and  sporting 
English  race.  But  it  is  not  Lord’s,  neither  are  we  dreaming. 
Our  surroundings  are  English,  but  English  with  curious  differences. 
The  walls  that  separate  us  from  the  public  road  are  not  of  brick, 
but  of  timber,  for  we  are  in  a  land  of  pine-forests.  These  houses 
with  graceful  high-pitched  roofs  and  light  open  balconies  own  no 
fellowship  with  such  cubical  boxes  of  dingy  brick  and  dirty  stucco 
as  the  British  speculative  builder  delights  to  cumber  the  earth 
withal.  And  then  the  air  is  in  itself  a  wonder  to  dwellers  in  our 
dank  Thames  Valley  who  have  fared  hither  across  the  ocean.  We 
seem  to  have  emerged  into  that  upper  ether  of  the  blessed  ones  fabled 
by  Plato,  to  which  our  common  atmosphere  is  dark  and  heavy  as  the 
waters  of  a  deep  sea.  Never  did  the  Athenians  walk  delicately  in 
a  more  brilliant  sky  than  this.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  in  the  first, 
hours  of  a  fine  spring  or  autumn  morning,  we  may  see  something 
comparable  to  it  in  England.  Twice  and  thrice  delightful  after 
the  cold  and  fog  of  the  North  Atlantic  was  the  clear  heaven  in 
which  the  Union  Jack  looks  homeward  from  the  citadel  of  Quebec 
over  the  noblest  of  river  views  in  the  civilized  world.  But  this 
is  yet  a  degree  brighter  and  clearer,  and  our  still  unaccustomed 
English  eyes  find  in  it  a  perpetual  feast. 

We  are  not  here,  however,  to  thiuk  of  the  beauties  of  the  sky, 
still  less  to  see  men  walk  delicately,  but  to  see  men  running  and 
striving,  with  cunning  of  hand  and  fieetness  of  foot,  in  a  game 
whose  mastery  needs  the  feet  of  Achilles,  the  hand  of  Diomedes, 
and  the  craft  of  Odysseus.  This  is  the  Lacrosse  ground  of  the 
Montreal  Club,  and  on  this  second  day  of  August  the  men  of 
Montreal,  the  holders  of  the  championship  of  Canada,  are  to  main¬ 
tain  their  honours  if  they  can  against  the  Shamrocks.  The  latter  title 
explains  itself,  though  we  may  surmise  that  the  proof  of  Irish  origin 
required  to  qualify  for  membership  is  not  very  strict.  One  of  the 
Shamrock  twelve,  at  any  rate,  bears  an  unmistakably  Scotch  name, 
another  a  no  less  French-looking  one,  and  not  more  than  half  the 
other  names  have  anything  distinctly  Irish  about  them.  For  the 
rest,  this  is  not  surprising.  Many  a  good  man  wears  the  plaid  and  kilt 
in  the  London  Scottish  though  his  kith  and  kin  have  all  been  domi¬ 
ciled  south  of  the  Tweed  for  generations.  But  Irish  blood  in  Montreal 
is  all  up  notwithstanding.  The  Montrealers  are  on  their  mettle, 
too,  and  the  general  excitement  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of 
the  Eton  and  Harrow  day  at  Lord’s.  Cabmen  take  double  fares, 
and  the  scramble  for  tickets  at  the  gates  brings  out  all  the  worst 
features  of  an  English-speaking  crowd.  It  has  not  occurred  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Club  or  to  the  municipal  police  that  a  quite 
slight  and  simple  provision  of  barriers  i3  enough  to  make  people 
deiile  past  a  ticket-office  in  an  orderly  manner,  while  for  want  of 
a  few  shillings’  worth  of  timber  and  nails  they  make  a  confused 
rush  from  all  quarters  at  once,  “shoving  like  swine,”  just  as, 
by  the  plain-spoken  witness  of  Theocritus,  the  sightseers  of 
Alexandria  were  wont  to  do  under  the  Ptolemies.  But,  on  the 
same  authority,  the  Greeks  conquered  Troy  by  trying  long 
enough,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  oftentimes  the  best  policy  to  wait 
till  the  fury  of  the  rush  has  exhausted  itself,  when  one  may  fare 
no  worse  after  all.  At  length  we  are  inside  the  ground.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  has  ladies  in  his  charge,  for  so  may  the  party 
find  good  places  even  at  the  eleventh  huur.  The  general  aspect, 
we  said,  strangely  recalls  Lord’s.  The  preparations  on  the  field, 
however,  are  more  like  football  than  anything  else.  Two  goals 
are  set  over  against  one  another,  marked  by  sticks  of  much  the 
same  height,  and  with  much  the  same  space  between  them,  as 
those  used  in  the  Eton  field  game.  But  the  line  of  the  goal-posts 
is  not  continued  on  either  side  as  a  boundary,  nor  are  there  marked 
bounds  anywhere.  In  fact,  there  are  not  in  Lacrosse  any  bounds 
like  those  of  football,  and  play  goes  on  behind  and  all  round  the 
goals  if  the  ball  is  taken  there.  Football  players  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  peculiarity  saves  Lacrosse  from  a  multitude  of 
troublesome  doubts  and  interruptions. 

Now  the  players  are  mustering.  Their  costume  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  for  English  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  game,  as  a  sort 
of  mixture  of  running  and  boating  garments.  The  Shamrocks  are 
in  red  jerseys  and  dark-blue  knickerbockers,  looking  stern  and 
warlike ;  the  Montreal  uniform  is  a  cool  bluisli-grey,  with  red 
trimmings.  Red  stockings  (stopping  short  of  the  knee  in  the 
Tyrolese  fashion)  are  worn  by  some.  The  men  have  formed  little 
groups,  and  are  tossing  the  ball  to  and  fro,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  “kiekabout”  preceding  a  game  of  football.  The 
Lacrosse  ball  is  of  solid  india-rubber,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard- 
ball.  It  is  not  struck,  but  caught  in  the  loosely-strung  bat,  and 
thrown  out  of  it  either  forward  or  backhanded.  It  must  not,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  touched  with  the  hand.  The  action  is  a 
very  free  and  graceful  one,  and  doubtless  as  difficult  as  most 
other  things  that  look  easy.  Without  much  apparent  effort 
the  ball  is  sent  as  far  as  an  expert  hand  can  throw  a  cricket- 
ball,  if  not  further.  In  the  regular  course  of  the  game,  the 
player  who  for  the  moment  is  in  possession  of  the  ball  may 
carry  it  in  his  bat  as  long  as  he  will  and  can.  Hence  the  value  of 
running  power  and  general  agility,  which  will  be  manifest  as  soon 
as  the  real  day’s  work  begins.  Meanwhile  there  are  signs  of  im¬ 
patience,  the  appointed  hour  is  well  past;  we  learn  afterwards  that 
there  has  been  a  dispute  and  a  formal  protest  about  the  standing  of 
one  of  the  players.  The  objection  is  duly  recorded,  the  final  decision 
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on  it  being  reserved,  and  the  sides  are  marshalled  for  play.  For  a 
minute  or  two  they  stand  facing  one  another  in  line  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  held,  and  imagination  runs  back  once  move  to  the 
playing-fields  of  Eton,  and  the  “  bully  ”  of  football.  But  Lacrosse 
is  far  otherwise  ordered.  The  lines  break  up  as  into  skirmishing 
order,  but — strange  sight  to  new-comers’  eyes — each  file  con¬ 
sists  of  two  adversaries.  Eleven  such  files  take  post  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  line  between  the  two  goals,  a  red  man 
facing  a  grey  one  at  every  point.  The  two  remaining  men  are 
stationed  alone,  at  the  extreme  points,  each  on  guard  at  the 
goal  of  his  own  side.  Thus,  each  side  starts  with  a  chain  of 
forts  the  whole  length  of  the  field  for  concerted  attack  or 
mutual  succour  ;  and  every  station  has  its  proper  name,  like 
the  places  of  the  field  in  cricket  or  football.  There  is  no 
such  thing  a3  “sneaking,”  or  “cornering,”  or  being  “off  your 
side.”  On  the  contrary,  no  small  part  of  the  play  consists 
in  passing  on  the  ball  to  one’s  friends  in  a  more  favourable 
situation,  or  cutting  it  out  from  the  enemy  who  is  about  to  receive 
it.  All  things  being  ready,  the  two  adversaries  at  the  central 
point,  who  have  to  “  face  the  ball,”  take  their  distance  with  bats 
crossed  level  on  the  ground.  The  ball  is  placed  between  them  by 
one  of  the  umpires ;  it  is  in  play.  In  one  moment  the  nearest 
files  have  run  in  to  struggle  for  the  first  possession  of  it ;  again 
the  analogy  of  certain  phases  of  football  comes  irresistibly  before 
the  mind.  But  this  is  lighter,  more  rapid,  more  subtle  ;  as  much 
so  as  the  air  of  Montreal  is  lighter  than  the  air  of  Eton.  Away 
goes  the  ball,  carried  oft"  on  the  bat  of  a  bold  and  fortunate 
player ;  he  runs  with  it  out  of  the  press,  making  a  great  sweep 
round  for  the  enemy's  goal.  A  friend  or  two  follows  him  up, 
and  the  adversaries  rally  against  him  no  less  swiftly.  Now  he  is 
cut  off ;  he  bounds  like  a  leopard  and  winds  like  a  snake  to  gain 
the  open.  At  last  there  is  an  abrupt  stop  and  a  clashing  of  bats  ; 
a  foemau  has  checked  him  and  got  the  ball ;  there  is  no  time  for 
this  new  holder  to  lose,  for  the  place  is  dangerous.  He  dashes  out  a 
few  paces  to  get  free,  and  then  with  one  clean  throw  he  sends  the 
ball  far  away-,  and  before  you  can  note  where  it  has  gone  they  are 
striving  for  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  field.  And  so  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  game  go  on,  the  momentary  centre  of  interest  being 
shifted  with  astonishing  quickness. 

The  scoring  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  follow  it.  Nothing 
counts  but  a  goal,  for  which  the  ball  must  be  put  through  by  a 
direct  throw  (not  carried)  between  the  posts  and  not  above  them. 
There  is  no  process  of  trying  for  a  goal,  and  play  is  not  stopped  by 
the  ball  going  behind  the  line  of  the  posts.  Whoever  can  put  the 
ball  through  scores  a  point  or  a  game  (for  local  usage  seems  to 
differ  in  this  matter  of  nomenclature),  and  the  side  first  making 
three  points  or  games  wins  the  match.  By  the  use  of  Montreal 
every  goal  is  deemed  to  complete  a  game.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  first  game  is  almost  snatched ;  the  Shamrocks  get  the 
command  of  the  ball  and  keep  it,  and  after  a  brilliant  run  down 
and  a  short  scuffle  it  is  through  the  Montrealers’  goal.  There  is 
a  pause  for  rest,  the  two  sides  change  goals  (as  at  football  is 
done,  after  the  first  half-hour),  and  play  is  started  as  before.  This 
time  the  champions  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  well- 
sustained  contest  ensues,  with  episodes  of  various  fortune,  in 
which  the  Montreal  men  once  or  twice  come  near  to  redressing  the 
balance.  Brilliant  feats  are  done  on  both  sides,  but  the  Shamrocks 
appear  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  scientific  tactics  of  the  game. 
Evidently  they  have  gone  through  the  sort  of  training  which 
makes  the  difference  between  respectable  fielding  and  perfect  field¬ 
ing  in  a  cricket  Eleven.  They  never  fail  in  “  backing  up  ” ;  no 
man  allows  himself  to  be  taken  unawares.  They  are  always 
where  they  are  wanted,  ready  to  avert  misfortune  or  seize  au  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  whereby  the  spectators  who  take  the  Montreal  side  are 
able,  with  a  plausible  appearance  of  truth,  to  cry  out  at  their 
astonishing  good  luck.  But  good  luck  is  the  name  given  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  to  the  reward  of  hard  work  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  One  game  may  be  won  by  luck  or  surprise,  but  hardly 
two ;  and  see,  that  strenuous  Irish  champion,  always  intent  on 
his  mark  through  all  his  turnings  and  doublings,  has  got  the  ball 
down  at  the  Montreal  end  again,  so  far  from  our  post  that  we 
cannot  watch  the  play  in  detail.  Will  none  of  them  check  him 
in  time  ?  He  has  baffled  them,  and  is  round  in  front  of  the  goal. 
Suddenly  a  shout  of  triumph  goes  up,  like  and  unlike  the  cheering 
at  Lord’s,  ringing  sharper  and  shorter ;  the  second  game  is  won  for 
the  Shamrocks. 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  Montrealers  have  found  something 
more  than  their  match.  Not  the  less  they  make  ready  to  quit 
themselves  like  men  in  the  third  bout.  The  disparity  is  nothing 
overwhelming,  and  fortune  may  yet  have  her  revenges  in  store  for 
them.  Once  more  the  ball  is  “  faced,”  and  the  red  and  grey  clad 
combatants  flash  to  and  fro,  pursuing  or  pursued,  catch  the  ball  in 
mid  flight,  or  cast  it  far  over  the  heads  of  the  enemies  pressing  on 
them.  But  the  fates  are  not  to  be  moved.  Again  the  Montreal 
goal  is  hard  beset;  again  the  nimble  and  cunning  Heelan,  as  per¬ 
sistent  as  nimble,  and  supported  by  the  well-knit  power  of  the 
Shamrock  team,  has  carried  down  the  ball  to  the  adversary’s  quar¬ 
ters,  and  holds  it  there  ;  already  there  has  been  a  narrow  escape  or 
so.  A  moment  of  exciting  suspense,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The 
Shamrocks  have  won  by  three  goals  to  nothing  in  a  short  hour,  and 
the  men  of  Montreal  are  deposed  from  the  championship.  They 
have  done  well,  and  valiantly-  too,  but  they  are  fairly  beaten.  An 
excellent  and  discreet  fencing-master  was  once  asked  by  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  three  of  his  pupils  what  he  thought  of  their 
respective  merits.  “  Well,”  he  answered,  “  Mr.  X.  is  a  pretty 
fencer,  and  Mr.  Y.  has  good  form,  and  knows  plenty  of  things  too, 


but  Mr.  Z.  would  hill  his  man.”  The  Shamrock  team  are  of  that 
sort,  and  they  have  killed  their  man  beyond  question. 

A  rush  to  greet  the  conquerors,  much  cheering  and  swaying  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  pouring  out  of  a  clamorous  multitude  into  the 
street ;  such  is  the  end  at  Montreal  as  at  Lord’s.  Only  St.  John's 
Wood  Iioad  is  not  a  delicious  green  boulevard  a  mile  long,  more’s 
the  pity ;  and  instead  of  the  London  hansom  there  is  a  no  less 
ubiquitous  and  dashing  vehicle,  with  a  half-open  body  and  slender 
hickory  wheels,  beside  which  the  hansom  would  look  as  heavy  as 
a  gun-carriage.  And  so,  either  on  those  swift  and  springy  wheels, 
or  strolling  on  foot  in  the  grateful  shade  of  trees,  let  us  go  our 
ways,  well  content  to  have  seen  Lacrosse  in  its  own  land,  and  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  great  among  the  games  of  the  earth. 


THE  NILE  CATARACTS. 

SINCE  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Khartoum  expedition  is  to 
go  by  the  river  route,  the  difficulties  of  navigation  on  the  Nile 
have  come  into  prominence.  A  steamer  ascending  the  First  Cata¬ 
ract  was  nearly  lost  last  week,  and  still  remains  below  the  fall. 
Meanwhile  transport  is  said  to  be  at  a  standstill.  No  one  who 
has  had  the  ill  fortune  to  ascend  or  descend  between  Assouan  and 
Philrn  wonders  at  the  news.  That  even  at  high  Nile  any  large 
number  of  boats  can  by  the  present  method  be  got  up  the  Cataract 
is  simply  incredible.  Colonel  Butler — of  the  Great  Lone  Land — 
has  been  appointed  director  of  transport ;  but  even  he  will  not  induce 
theShellalee  Arabs  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  to  work  at  all 
on  an  unlucky  day,  or,  in  short,  to  behave  as  if  work  is  not  quite  an 
unusual  and  exceptional  thing,  to  be  only  taken  up  now  aud  then 
lest  constant  pastime  should  become  monotonous.  Living  is  so 
cheap,  and  the  fees  paid  by  dahabeeyehs  and  other  passing  boats 
have  so  enriched  this  tribe,  that  they  are  wholly-  indifferent  to 
ordinary  commercial  considerations.  They  are  even  exempted 
from  conscription  on  account  of  their  supposed  services  to  the 
State.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  a  director  of  transport  on 
arriving  at  Assouan  will  be  to  abolish  the  Shellalee  Arabs  as  far 
as  regards  the  Cataract,  and  to  train  a  few  English  sailors  to 
perform  their  duties  for  them.  There  is  little  danger  in  going 
up,  except  for  the  bungling  of  the  natives.  The  rope  which 
got  loose  and  so  nearly  wrecked  the  steamer  last  week  was  most 
probably  allowed  to  get  loose  on  purpose.  Accidents  may  occur 
with  very  little  apparent  cause,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  sure 
of  injury  being  wilful  amid  a  roar  of  waters  which  drowns  even 
the  yells  of  a  couple  of  thousand  half-naked  Nubians.  In  coming 
down,  however,  accidents  are  very  frequent.  The  slightest,  the 
most  imperceptible,  movement  of  the  steersman’s  wrist  is  enough. 
The  course  alter  the  great  smooth  curve  below — that  is,  north 
of — Philte  has  been  passed  tends  to  the  westward.  The 
stream  runs  very  fast  just  there,  but  there  is,  so  far,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  cataract.  A  sharp  turn  to  the  right  brings  the  boat  into 
a  perfect  rapid  between  two  islands.  The  steersman  directs  his 
eye  towards  a  certain  great  red  granite  boulder  which  stands  near 
the  bank  of  the  island  on  the  left  hand.  Just  as  the  boat  is  about 
to  touch  the  rock,  over  goes  the  helm,  and  another  foaming  slope 
opens  before  her.  If  the  steersman  holds  his  hand  a  moment  too 
long,  the  bow  is  crushed  in  and  the  boat  is  lost.  It  is  easy  to  see 
both  that  wilful  wrecking  may-  occur  without  fear  of  detection,  and 
that  on  the  nerve  and  experience  of  the  steersman  at  one  critical 
moment  the  safety  of  the  craft  wholly  depends.  That  so  many 
boats  get  down  in  safety  is  wonderful.  The  late  Earl  of  Crawford, 
as  Lord  Lindsay,  was  wrecked  many  years  ago,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  especially-  of  late  years,  a  large  number  of  dahabeeyehs  have 
been  lost.  In  fact,  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  Shellalee 
Arabs  had  determined  to  boycott  a  particular  firm  of  boat-owners, 
and  it  is  true  that  two  of  their  boats  were  wrecked  in  a  single 
season  two  years  ago. 

Getting-  up  the  Cataract  is  an  unpleasant,  tedious,  and  noisy 
operation.  The  motive  power  employed  is  brute  force.  A  thousand 
men  perhaps  are  engaged  in  warping  the  boat  from  rock  to  rock. 
They  all  howl  at  once.  No  one  obeys  orders.  There  is  no  “  pull 
together.”  The  waste  of  power  is  absurd.  And  after,  perhaps, 
half  a  day’s  work  all  is  stopped,  because  one  of  the  chiefs  thinks 
he  would  like  to  go  home  and  take  coffee ;  or  because  he  professes 
that  i,ooo  men  are  not  enough,  and  he  must  have  i,ooi.  In  short, 
any  reason  is  sufficient  for  leaving  off,  and  in  all  probability  the 
boat  remains  tied  to  a  rock  in  mid-channel  for  two  or  three — or,  as 
in  a  recent  case,  six — days  without  any  possibility  of  redress.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  Government  have  resolved  to  send  our  troops  up 
the  Nile  in  open  boats,  it  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  employ 
the  Shellalee  must  be  abandoned.  Four  hundred  boats,  such  as 
are  said  to  have  been  commissioned,  would,  under  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  occupy  about  a  year  in  ascending  the  Cataracts.  The  time 
consumed  would  much  more  probably  be  five  or  six  years ;  but, 
reckoning  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  a  boat  a  day,  and 
reckoning  also  on  unlimited  backsheesh,  it  might  possibly-  be  done 
in  a  siogle  year.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  and  is 
neither  too  weak  nor,  what  is  much  more  serious,  too  strong,  even 
a  dahabeeyeh  may  be  dragged  up  in  a  day ;  but  anything  like  a 
gale,  and  still  more  a  shower  or  a  thunderstorm,  brings  every 
operation  to  an  immediate  and  hopeless  standstill. 

It  is  evident  that  either  the  Government  have  wholly  mistaken 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Nile  route,  or  that,  knowing  them, 
they  have  made  special  arrangements  for  passing  the  Cataracts. 
The  shrieking,  gibbering  Shellalee  are  clearly  impossible.  A  dozen 
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English  sailors  could  do  the  work  of  several  hundred  of  them.  But 
local  knowledge  is  wanted.  The  Cataract  sheykhs  are  acquainted 
with  the  exact  force  of  every  eddy  at  every  period  of  the  rising 
or  falling  Nile.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  will,  no  doubt,  cost 
us  dear.  Another  question  will  be  that  of  the  possibility  or 
desirability  of  clearing  one  of  the  many  channels.  It  has  often 
been  proposed  to  make  a  canal  alongside  of  the  Cataract.  But 
there  is  no  ground  suitable  for  such  a  work,  as  all  around  there 
are  high  hills  of  hard  granite.  One  of  the  channels  at  present  used 
might  be  cleared  of  rocks  and  a  couple  of  locks  placed  on  it,  but  even 
this  will  be  a  long  and  by  no  means  easy  job.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
doubt  not,  some  such  scheme  will  have  "to  be  adopted.  The  whole 
fall,  wTbick  is  spread  out  over  five  miles,  is  reported  to  be  only  about 
twenty  feet.  At  present  anything  very  heavy  or  very  precious  or 
erishable  is  not  trusted  to  the  Cataract  and  its  treacherous  pilots, 
ut  is  brought  to  Assouan  by  train.  Only  two  years  ago  a  line 
of  rail,  made  long  ago  by  order  of  Khedive  Ismail,  was  brought 
into  use.  The  line  had  lain  idle  for  years,  owing  to  the  perversity 
of  the  authorities  by  whom  it  was  designed.  Instead  of  bringing 
it  into  Assouan,  they  took  it  to  a  village  some  miles  further  down 
the  river,  where,  scandal  said,  the  Viceregal  family  had  an  estate, 
finally  it  was  quite  abandoned ;  but  in  1882  Mr.  Baird,  a 
Scottish  engineer,  who  had  long  been  in  charge  of  a  similar 
line  at  Wady  llalfah,  blasted  a  short  passage  through  a  ridge 
of  low  rocks,  and  brought  the  road  right  up  to  the  water  s 
side  in  the  middle  of  Assouan.  A  trip  along  this  railway  is  a 
curious  experience.  The  trains  run  right  out  eastward  into  the 
desert,  so  as  to  skirt  the  great  granite  mass  through  which  the 
■Cataract  has  burst.  Then,  turning  southward,  they  enter  a 
long  flat  valley  through  which,  as  is  believed,  the  Nile  ran  belore 
the  Cataract  rocks  gave  way,  and  at  last,  somewhat  suddenly,  the 
delighted  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  shady  bank  among  the 
palms,  with  beautiful  Philce  smiling  before  him  in  the  smooth  blue 
water.  This  curious  little  line  is  doubtless  of  enormous  value 
now  ;  and  unless  some  very  decided  step  is  taken  to  improve  and 
reform  the  Cataract  route,  it  will  probably  be  used  for  all  the  more 
important  trailic. 

In  addition  to  the  First  Great  Cataract  of  Assouan,  the  five 
minor  ones  have  to  be  traversed.  They  are  not  all  equallj'  long 
or  difficult ;  but  for  a  large  force  of  boats  will  cause  much 
trouble.  The  Second  Cataract  is  near  Wady  Halfah,  aud, 
though  not  so  imposing  in  appearance  as  the  first,  is  in  reality 
more  embarrassing,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  small 
channels  into  which  the  stream  is  divided.  The  third  is  a  few 
miles  further  on,  at  Semneh,  and  is  not  so  formidable.  By 
the  time  it  is  passed  our  men  will  have  gained  some  experience, 
and  our  officers  will  have  acquired  a  “  hunting  eye  ”  for  the 
country,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  best  method  of  making  the 
passage.  But  so  many  are  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  so 
numerous  the  minor  obstacles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  distance 
of  Khartoum  from  Sioot,  the  terminus  of  the  Upper  Egyptian 
Railway,  that  those  who  know  the  country  best  are  surprised  at 
the  choice  of  this  route.  One  thing  is  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  Our 
armament  will  pass  through  the  length  of  the  land,  and  conquer  it, 
so  to  speak,  without  lighting  ;  and,  if  anything  is  done  to  smooth 
the  way  through  the  First  Cataract,  a  boon  will  be  conferred  on 
all  future  travellers  into  Nubia. 


DRYDEN  AND  DRUMMOND  AS  HYMNOLOGISTS— I. 

SOME  strength  of  character,  perhaps  some  amount  of  self-con¬ 
fidence,  is  required  before  venturing  to  add  to  the  generally 
accepted  works  of  one  of  the  greater  poets  of  England,  or  even  to 
subtract  from  those  of  a  minor  Scotch  poet.  The  hazard  becomes 
the  more  hazardous  when  the  works  concerned — whether  or  not 
they  be  genuine — could  not  have  been  composed  later  than  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  respec¬ 
tively.  Its  difficulties  are  not  lessened  when  no  editor  of  the  works 
of  either  poet  previously  suspected  the  need,  or  even  supposed  the 
possibility,  of  a  fresh  judgment  being  formed  on  the  question  of 
such  increase  or  diminution.  Nor  is  the  task  easier  when  dis¬ 
covery  on  the  one  hand  and  criticism  on  the  other  is  made,  at  the 
present  day,  upon  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence,  aione  or 
mainly.  Yet  it  is  proposed  in  the  following  remarks  to  claim  for 
Drvden  the  authorship,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  hymn-translations  from  the  Latin,  and  to  give  sufficient 
reasons  why  certain  other  hymn-translations  were  not,  perhaps 
could  not  have  been,  written  by  Drummond.  The  former  were 
published  anonymously  in  1706,  and  have  never,  as  a  collection, 
been  attributed  to  the  sometime  poet-laureate.  The  latter,  since 
their  first  publication  in  1711,  as  the  works  of  the  poet  of  Ilaw- 
thomden,  have  never  been  ascribed  to  any  one  else.  Both,  of 
course,  were  published  posthumously.  This  review  of  the  credit 
and  debit  account  of  both  writers  can  be  here  made,  in  either 
case,  only  with  the  eoncisest  brevity.  But  enough  may  be 
said  in  a  comparatively  short  space  for  the  information  of  the 
average  reader;  and  students,  being  once  placed  on  the  track, 
will  not  require  more  in  order  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  for  themselves.  That,  in  the  interest  of  letters,  some 
statement  of  the  conclusions  come  to,  upon  definite  evidence  on 
either  side,  should  be  made  public,  has  been  considered  desirable 
by  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Drummond’s  poetical  works  may  be  reprinted  with 
the  careful  accuracy  which  of  late  years  has  been  lavishly  dis¬ 


played  on  several  of  our  earlier  poets.  The  works  of  Dryden .  are 
actually  in  course  of  republication  in  an  edition  which,  certainly 
for  the  present  and  probably  for  some  future  generations,  will 
prove  itself  to  be  the  standard  edition. 

In  the  present  widespread  interest  which  attaches  to  hymns  and 
their  authors,  and  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of 
always  rightly  mating  together  the  writing  with  its  writer,  the 
pros  "and  cons  of  both  questions  here  touched  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  much  attention.  For  the  present  Drummond’s  title  to  be 
considered  an  hymnodist  will  be  estimated  by  a  verdict  on  the 
authorship  of  the  score  of  hymns  which,  it  is  contended,  he  did 
not  write,  i.e.  from  a  negative  standpoint.  To  criticize  the  few 
hymns  he  wrote,  and  about  which  there  is  no  controversy,  is  out¬ 
side  the  limits  proposed  to  be  filled. 

The  case  against  Drummond’s  authorship  of  certain  hymn- 
translations  which  form  a  part  of  his  presently  recognized  works, 
under  the  editorship  of  Peter  Cunningham  and  W.  Turnbull,  may 
be  stated  in  the  first  instance  as  being  at  once  the  least  im¬ 
portant  and,  to  some  minds,  the  most  conclusive  of  the  two  cases. 
Drummond  of  Ilawthornden  died  in  the  year  1649.  Seven 
years  later  his  poetical  works  were  first  published  in  a  collected 
form,  under  the  title  of  Poems  by  that  famous  Wit,  William 
Drummond,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  and  were  edited  by  Edward 
Phillips,  a  nephew  of  Milton.  The  work  was  reprinted  three  years 
afterwards,  and  contains  the  Dies  Irce  as  a  translation,  in 
twenty-one  triplets,  from  the  text  of  the  little  known  and  seldom 
translated  version  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  Mantuan 
Marble,”  with  its  five  additional  stanzas — four  introductory  and 
one  concluding.  This  translation  must  not  be  forgotten  by-and- 
bye.  Some  curious  remarks  concerning  its  source  and  history  may 
be  read  in  the  Dublin  Bevieiv  of  last  year  (Vol.  IX.,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
“  Fifty  Versions  of  Dies  Irce,"  articles  which  we  shall  have  cause 
to  refer  to  further  on  for  another  purpose) ;  but  Drummond’s  early 
editors  failed  to  notify  anything  unusual  about  his  rendering.  In 
the  year  1711  Bishop  Sage  and  Thomas  Buddiman,  presumably 
Scotch  Protestants,  issued  in  folio  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry 
entitled  Works  by  William  Drummond,  of  Ilawthornden  :  ‘‘  con- 
I  sisting  of  those  which  were  formerly  printed  and  those  which  were 
!  designed  for  the  press,  now  published  from  the  author’s  original 
copies.”  In  the  preface  the  Bishop  and  his  lay  coadjutor  remark,  with 
I  reference  to  the  second  division  of  the  volume,  “  there  are  subjoined 
some  poems  never  before  printed,  not  unworthy  we  suppose  of  the 
author.  The  translations  (they  add)  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the 
Church  are  both  exact  and  smooth.”  These  last,  first  published  as 
Drummond’s,  it  will  be  observed,  some  sixty  years  after  their 
supposititious  author’s  death,  are  the  hymn-translations  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper.  In  their  aggregate  of  some 
twenty  hymns  they  stand  as  a  part  and  a  fractional  part,  as  a 
selection  disarranged,  chosen  without  obvious  reason,  and  sus¬ 
piciously  abbreviated  and  adapted  to  the  religious  profession  of 
their  versifier,  of  Catholic  hymns  for  the  year  to  be  sung  in  the 
Breviary  Vespers  Offices  of  the  Church.  The  originals  of  this  score  of 
English  hymns,  with  many  more,  which,  on  any  supposition  from  a 
translator's  point  of  view,  are  unaccountably  omitted  by  Drummond 
from  his  MSS.,  may  be  seen  in  a  very  different  setting  from  that 
of  the  folio  of  Sage  and  Buddiman.  However  they  were  placed 
there  and  by  whomsoever  they  were  translated,  they  first  appeared 
'  in  print — so  far  as  existing  evidence  justifies  an  opinion — in  an 
edition  of  The  Primer ;  or,  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in 
English.  This  small  volume — if  its  contents  may  be  gauged  by 
its  hymnody— was  the  second  of  four  distinct  editions  of  The 
Primer,  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  heads  of  families, 
published  respectively  in  the  years  1604,  1619,  16S5,  and  1706. 
The  last  edition  will  meet  us  again  in  discussing  the  influence  of 
Dryden  on  English  Catholic  hymnody.  The  date  of  the  second, 
1619,  connected  as  it  is  with  Drummond’s  name,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  inquiry ;  and  so  also  is  its  place  of  publication, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  printed,  perhaps  in  1618,  by 
Heigham  at  St.  Omers,  with  an  official  authorization  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  bears  the  date  of  the  year  following — by  which  date  it 
may  be  conveniently  called.  On  these,  amongst  other,  elementary 
grounds — namely,  their  original  issue,  object,  form,  date  and  place 
of  publication,  together  with  their  selection,  disarrangement,  mutila¬ 
tion  and  adaptation,  all  being  in  connexion  either  with  the  religion 
which  the  hymns  were  meant  to  subserve  or  with  the  antagonistic 
profession  of  their  nominal  translator — it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  on  a  primd  facie  view  of  the  case,  that  these  ver¬ 
sions  of  Catholic  hymns  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Protestant 
Drummond. 

Take  the  case  in  its  broader  features.  Various  editions  of 
Drummond's  works,  separately  or  combinedly,  and  all  the  more 
important  of  his  poetical  writings  were  published  in  his  lifetime 
and  by  himself.  A  few  years  after  his  death  these  works  are 
twice  reprinted.  Nothing  further  can  be  heard  of  any  reprints 
which  affect  the  question  at  issue  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
But  in  the  year  1711  a  new  edition  is  put  forth  which,  if  other 
contents  may  be  neglected,  for  the  first  time  contained,  as  attri¬ 
buted  to  Drummond,  these  twenty  English  versions  of  Latin 
hymns.  The  editors  of  the  folio  were  either  but  poor  experts 
in  criticism,  or  they  had  no  clue  to  the  evidence  on  questions 
of  authorship  or  hymnody  which  wo  possess.  Perhaps  they 
were  unfortunate  under  both  alternatives.  In  either  condition, 
the  exact  value  of  their  statements  in  the  preface  in  regard 
to  the  hymns,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine — namely,  that  they 
have  added  “  works  ....  which  were  designed  for  the  press  ” 
by  their  author ;  and  that  they  have  printed  “  from  the  author’s 
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original  copies.”  For  no  statement,  it  is  believed,  is  extant 
in  the  author’s  own  hand  in  support  of  the  first  position ;  and 
what  proof  the  editors  had  of  the  second  they  neither  divulge  nor 
intimate.  Whilst  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  estimate  of  the 
“  translations  of  the  hymns  of  the  Church,”  which  has  been  quoted 
above,  is  simply  uncritical  and  mere  guesswork.  It  is  certain  on  this 
ground.  It  so  happens  that  the  versions  of  the  Vespers  hymns — 
themselves,  by  the  way,  in  some  cases  revisions  of  an  earlier 
edition  and  not  wholly  new  translations — which  were  first  anony¬ 
mously  printed  in  1619,  and  then  were  republished  under  the 
auspices  of  Drummond’s  name  in  1711,  were  made  from  the 
ancient  and  unrevised  recension  of  the  Breviary  hymns  of  the 
Church.  As  every  one  knows  who  knows  anything  of  Latin 
hymnology,  these  hymns  were  revised  under  the  authority  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  himself  no  mean  hvmnodist,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Sarbriewski,  Strado,  and  Petruchio,  in  the  year  1631.  It 
is  true,  although  for  controversial  purposes  the  opposite  is  often 
urged  and  is  not  always  corrected,  that  the  revision  of  Urban  was 
not  so  sweeping,  nor  (to  U3e  the  mild  language  of  hymnological 
polemics)  so  barbarous  as  it  has  been  represented.  This  fact  may 
be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  hymn  by  hymn,  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  pages  of 
Daniel.  Some  hymns,  indeed,  have  been  altered  hardly  at  all ; 
and  others  only  verbally,  here  and  there.  But  enough  change  was 
made,  especially  in  the  originals  of  some  of  the  versions  ascribed 
to  Drummond,  to  enable  an  average  student  to  decide  whether 
any  given  English  rendering  had  been  turned  from  the  older 
or  from  the  newer  Latin  text.  Now,  although  the  translations 
in  question  were  rendered  from  the  original  Latin  version,  yet, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years  (i.e.  from  1631  to  1711)  during 
which  the  new  text  of  the  hymns  was  in  use,  it  seems  im¬ 
probable  that  the  editors  could  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  older  version.  It  must  be  assumed  that  they  made  a 
hasty  and  vague  comparison  between  the  MSS.  and  some  Latin 
text;  otherwise  they  could  have  traced  no  resemblance,  much 
less  exactitude,  between  the  revised  edition  of  the  Latin  hymns 
and  the  English  version,  which  was  actually,  though  un¬ 
known  to  the  editors,  a  reprint.  But  it  is  not  likely,  in  a 
chapter  of  accidents,  that  these  uncritical  editors  should  have 
chanced  upon  the  unrevised  Latin  version,  then  out  of  date  by  the 
best  part  of  a  century,  in  order  to  verify  English  translations 
which  they  failed  to  discover  had  been  printed  over  and  over 
again  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  until  superseded  by  a  fresh 
rendering  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Under  such  conditions  the 
editors  might  have  fairly  pronounced  the  versions  to  be  in  their 
judgment,  and  by  comparison  (they  might  have  added)  with  other 
religious  verse  of  their  author,  “  smooth  ” ;  they  could  hardly  with 
propriety  declare  them  to  be  “  exact.”  But  no  great  stress  need 
be  laid  upon  this  slip  in  criticism — if  indeed  it  be  one — by  those 
who  were  certainly  careless  and  incompetent  critics. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  remark,  in  order  to  do  tardy  negative 
justice  to  the  real,  but  nameless,  translator  of  the  Breviary  Vespers 
Hymns  attributed  to  Drummond,  and  to  exhibit  Drummond’s 
editors  in  their  true  critical  light,  that  Bishop  Sage  and  his 
fellow-worker  conspicuously  failed  in  at  least  three  other  matters 
of  criticism  connected  with  the  poet  whom  they  had  undertaken 
to  reintroduce,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  into  the  republic 
of  letters.  (1)  In  their  folio  edition  of  1711  they  printed,  as  from 
the  hand  of  Drummond,  “  an  elegy  upon  the  victorious  King  of 
Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus.”  This  elegy  is  deliberately  omitted 
from  the  next  edition  of  Drummond  to  which  attention  need  be 
directed.  The  edition  is  one  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1832 
at  Edinburgh,  and  was  presented  to  the  Maitland  Club  in  that  city 
by  William  Macdowall  of  Garthland.  Thomas  Maitland  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Dundrennan)  and  Dr.  David  Irving  (author  of  Lives 
of  Scottish  Poets )  were  the  joint  editors  of  this  rare  volume.  And 
they  discard  from  their  edition  the  elegy,  on  the  sufficient  ground 
that,  “although  printed  amongst  Drummond's  poems  in  the 
edition  of  1 71  r,  it  is  the  undoubted  production  of  Henry  King, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  whom  it  was  prefixed  to  the 
third  part  of  the  ‘  Sweedish  Intelligencer.’  London.  1633.  4to.” 

(2)  Nor  is  this  the  sole  case  of  critical  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of 
Bishop  Sage,  and  also  of  his  editorial  precursor,  Edward  Phillips, 
which  has  been  brought  home  to  them  by  more  competent  critics. 
Amongst  Drummond's  so-called  posthumous  poems  in  the  edition 
of  1832,  there  appears  a  sonnet  which  begins  “Care-charming 
sleep,  son  of  the  sable  night.”  In  a  footnote  to  these  words  are 
added  by  the  learned  editors,  “  Drummond's  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent,  Daniel,  was  the  author  of  this  sonnet,  which  has  been 
generally  but  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Scottish  poet.” 

(3)  Whilst  it  seems  clear  his  joint-editors  of  1711  were  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  that  Drummond’s  rendering  of  the  Dies  Ira, 
which  is  named  above,  was  at  all  cut  of  harmony  with  the  common 
text  of  the  Sequence  for  the  Dead,  or  even  at  issue  with  the  earlier 
versions  of  Sylvester  and  Crasbaw,  or  with  that  ascribed,  and 
probably  by  mistake  ascribed,  to  Lord  Iloscommon,  which  had 
been  published  only  five  or  six  years  previously.  Still  less  could 
they  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  “Mantuan  Marble,” 
which  by  some  means  was  known  to  Drummond  ;  nor  of  the  copy 
in  the  Florilegium  Magnum ,  which  contains  the  text,  and  was 
published  in  1621  ;  nor  of  the  MS.  version  of  Charisius,  a  burgo¬ 
master  of  Stralsund,  which  was  dated  1676. 

On  three  lines  independentof  the  mainpointin  discussion, evidence 
may  thus  be  produced  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  acumen  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  his  editors  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  worlis 
which  have  been  placed  by  them  under  the  name  of  Drummond 


of  Hawthornden.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  they  were  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  For  many  pieces  have  appeared  in 
Drummond’s  works  which  avowedly  were  not  written  by  that 
author.  During  his  lifetime  these  amongst  other  names  are  found 
in  his  pages — Sir  Wm.  Alexander,  D.  Murray  and  Walter  Forbes; 
whilst  after  his  death  many  others  can  be  added  to  the  list, 
besides  those  of  Daniel  and  King,  such  as  E.  P.  (Ed.  Phillips), 
D.  F.,  Arthur  Jonston,  J  ohn  Spots  wood  and  Mary  Oxlie  of  Morpeth ; 
and  the  catalogue  could  be  still  further  increased  by  a  reference  to 
the  litemry  remains  of  Drummond  which  have  not  emerged  from 
the  stage  of  MS.  Such  carelessness  or,  perhaps,  indifference, 
founded  on  a  certain  easy-going  custom  of  the  age,  is  infectious. 
At  all  events,  these  lapses  in  strict  adherence  to  oneness  of  origin 
prove  that  neither  author  nor  editors  were  supremely  jealous  that 
nothing  but  what  was  genuinely  from  the  writer's  hand  should 
invade  his  pages ;  and  laxity  which  can  be  proved  against  an 
editor  creates  a  powerful  presumption  in  favour  of  laxity  which  is 
only  gravely  suspected. 

To  pass  for  a  few  moments  from  the  broader  view  of  the  case  to 
a  more  exact  examination  of  the  fault  in  criticism  into  which  the 
editors  of  the  folio  of  1711  were  betrayed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  evidence  against  the  authorship  of  Drummond  of  the  hymns 
in  question  is  only  not  complete.  Whosoever  maybe  the  translator 
of  the  hymns  in  the  Primer  of  1619,  they  all  bear  a  family  like¬ 
ness,  either  as  adaptations  or  as  fresh  versions,  and  may  fairly  be 
held  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  single  brain.  They  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  in  number.  Hymnologically  speaking,  they  are  divi¬ 
sible  into  three  parts.  First,  there  are  versions  of  the  Breviary 
hymns  for  the  Seasons,  the  Proper  of  saints,  and  the  Common — all 
these  are  for  Vespers.  Next,  there  are  hymns  for  the  Office  of  our 
Lady  for  all  the  Hours.  Lastly,  there  are  miscellaneous  hymns — 
e.g.  Te  Deum,  Plaint  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  old  Ambrosian 
Compline  hymn,  Te  lucis,  and  hymns  for  the  Offices  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Holy  Cross.  Whatever  may  have  happened  of  late 
years,  and  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  these  versions  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  any  one  who  was  not  a  Catholic.  It  is  confidently 
submitted  that  no  evidence  has  been,  perhaps  no  evidence  can  be, 
produced  for  the  opposite  theory,  at  the  date  under  discussion — 
namely,  that  Drummond  was  the  translator.  Nor  in  the  fitness  of 
things  is  the  idea  congruous.  No  rational  cause  can  be  given  for, 
and  many  weighty  reasons  may  be  urged  against,  the  idea  that  a 
Scotch  Protestant,  whose  loyalty  to  his  own  communion  is  beyond 
suspicion,  and  who,  indeed,  had  once  signalized  his  Protestantism, 
by  charging  the  Catholic  Church  with  “  practising  whoredom” — 
to  use  the  printed  words — 

“  for  the  Cross’s  sake 
With  bread,  stone,  metal,” 

should  have  been  commissioned,  or  even  have  been  permitted,  to 
translate  the  dogmatic  hymns  of  the  Breviary  for  the  worship  of 
English  Catholics.  If  this  primary  and  last  difficulty  were  dis¬ 
missed,  there  would  yet  remain  further  potent  objections  against 
the  plea  for  authorship  to  be  removed  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
that  arise  from  the  following  questions: — Why  are  we  in  posses¬ 
sion  only  of  a  score  of  Drummond's  translations  out  of  a  body  of 
hymns  whence  they  come  more  than  twice  as  large  ?  How  comes 
it  to  pa9s  that  the  selection  of  Hymns  in  MS.  is  so  arbitrary,  and 
the  arrangement  of  them  is  so  disorderly  ?  How  can  it  be  explained 
that,  amongst  the  comparatively  few  hymns  in  the  MS.  col¬ 
lection,  one  has  been  eliminated  of  about  three-fourths  of  its 
contents,  which  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  transcriber’s  theo¬ 
logical  opinions  ;  and  that  another  has  been  actually  adapted  to 
accommodate  its  verse  to  the  transcriber's  religious  belief? 
Lastly,  and  it  is  a  short  query,  Why  Drummond  during  his  life¬ 
time  did  not  publish  the  versions  which  were  allotted  to  him  in 
the  century  after  his  death  ? 

An  answer  to  the  first  three  of  these  questions  can  be  consist¬ 
ently  made  if  the  primd  facie  view  of  the  controversy  may 
be  accepted  as  the  true  theory.  But  no  answer  will  be  held  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  manifold  facts  of  the  case  on  any  other  view. 
Much  insight  is  gained  into  the  characteristics  of  Drummond’s 
literary  works,  and  into  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer,  by  a 
“  brief  account”  of  the  Hawthornden  MSS.  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  apparently  written  in 
1828,  but  printed  in  the  Archceologica  Scottica  in  1857,  by 
David  Laing.  If  this  record  be  supplemented  from  three  sources— 
(1)  by  a  catalogue  of  the  Hawthornden  Library,  which  has  also 
been  made  public ;  (2)  by  the  owner’s  list  of  books,  bought 
and  read  by  him  at  different  dates ;  and  (3)  by  a  sketch  of 
Drummond’s  life  and  travels — a  not  unreasonable  account  can 
be  given  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper.  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  as  adumbrated  in  these  personal  but  undesigned 
records,  would  seem  to  be  justly  characterized  in  these  terms. 
He  wa9  a  traveller  who  had  resided  abroad.  He  was  a 
learned  and  widely  read  student  in  many  departments  of  letters. 
He  was  a  great  collector  of  books— amongst  others,  those  of 
Catholic  origin — and  was  a  reader  of  much  that  he  collected.  He 
was  a  still  larger  collector  and  maker  of  extracts,  and  withal  an 
unmethodical  and  careless  collector,  whose  extracts  were  by  no 
means  always  duly  labelled  with  their  authorship.  And,  what  is 
much  to  the  point,  though  it  has  little  import  at  first  sight,  of  his 
posthumous  publications,  or  of  some  of  them,  it  was  said  that, 
“  from  their  handwriting,  as  well  as  from  internal  evidence,  these 
fragments  appear  t)  be  the  juvenile  productions  of  Drummond.” 
In  other  words,  as  they  had  not  been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  these 
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fragments — a  term  which  exactly  befits  the  hymn-translations — 
were  not  intended  by  the  author  to  become  posthumous  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Drummond  MSS.  of  prose  and  poetry,  by  the  author 
and  by  others,  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Laing,  were  collected,  arranged  and  bound,  as  well  as 
analysed  and  indexed,  in  fifteen  volumes,  in  the  year  1827.  Four 
of  the  volumes  are  avowedly  by  various  authors,  named  or  anony¬ 
mous.  Two  are  entitled  “  Commonplace  Books,”  and  consist, 
amongst  other  elements,  of  extracts  from  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  and  English  authors,  and  also  of  “  Pasquills, 
Apotheams,  Impresos,  Anagrames,  Epitaphes,  Epigrams  [sic].”  A 
careful  search  through  the  volumes  of  the  MSS.,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Laing,  could  alone  contain  them,  most  kindly  made  for  the 
present  writer  in  Edinburgh  by  a  friend,  has  not  resulted  in  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  original  transcript  of  the  Vespers  hymns  from  the 
Breviary.  But  of  the  fifteen  volumes  Mr.  Laing  makes  some  re¬ 
marks,  both  general  and  particular,  which  are  pertinent  to  this 
inquiry.  For  instance,  he  says : — “  A  minute  examination  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that,  whatever  aid  these  volumes  might  afford 
to  an  editor  in  correcting  the  text  and  in  furnishing  occasional 
additions  to  the  poems  of  his  author,  they  do  not  contain  anything 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  publication  by  the  (Antiquarian) 
Society  in  a  separate  form.”  And  of  the  tenth  volume,  of  which 
much  has  been  reprinted,  Mr.  Laing  takes  occasion  to  write  thus : 
— “  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  probably  among  these 
selections,  and  still  more  in  the  volume  itself,  various  pieces  will 
be  found  to  which  Drummond  has  no  better  claim  than  that  of 
only  being  an  amanuensis.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  transcribe 
passages  from  other  writers,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  poems  are  original.”  These  criticisms,  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source,  and  especially  the  last,  are  valuable  as  aids  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  Drummond’s  claim  to  be  considered  a 
translator  of  hymns. 

Here,  then,  is  'a  theory  which  satisfies  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case,  and  accounts  not  inconsistently  for  the 
presence  in  Drummond’s  unpublished  and  miscellaneous  works  of 
a  short  series  of  versions  from  the  Vespers  hymns  of  the  Church. 
Amongst  other  Catholic  books  of  ascetical  devotion,  a  new 
Primer  with  a  new  version  of  hymns  by  some  means  attracted  his 
notice.  He  chose  and  copied  those  hymns  that  chiefly  commended 
themselves  to  his  poetical  and  religious  taste.  His  judgment 
would  seem  to  have  made  a  selection  of  the  more  colourless  of  the 
hymns,  dogmatically,  or  of  those  which  appealed  to  his  emotional 
feelings — on  the  days  of  the  week  and  for  certain  seasons — e.g. 
Advent  and  Lent  rather  than  Passiontide  with  the  Vexilla  Regis 
and  Corpus  Christi  with  the  hymn  of  Aquinas,  Range ,  lingua.  His 
selections  were  probably  made  for  his  own  private  devotional 
reading.  If  one  could  ascertain  the  dedication  of  his  parish 
church,  no  very  hard  feat,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  he  in¬ 
terpolated  the  hymn  for  a  dedication  feast  in  its  present  position  to 
synchronize  with  the  sequence  of  the  seasons.  The  like  remark 
may  stand  in  regard  to  a  virgin  saint,  whose  memory  he  culti¬ 
vated  indirectly  by  the  use  only  of  a  “  common  ”  form.  For  both 
these  last-named  hymns  are  out  of  their  liturgical  order  in  his  MS. 
arrangement.  He  discarded,  as  a  rule, every  hymn  for  a  Saint’s  day — • 
the  Holy  Innocents  being  probably  regarded  as  an  abstract  and  not 
a  concrete  form  of  creature-worship,  and  hence  excusable.  On  like 
grounds  he  also  curtailed  Stabat  Mater — or,  more  exactly,  beheaded 
the  hymn  and  left  the  trunk — and  he  adapted,  if  so  dishonest  a 
word  may  be  used,  on  Protestant  lines,  another  hymn  whose 
Catholicism  proved  too  tough  for  his  controversial  digestion. 
Such  is  the  unravelling  here  proposed  of  this  literary  puzzle,  the 
so-called  hymn-translations  of  Drummond.  It  is  a  facile  theory, 
and  a  bold  one,  under  existing  conditions  of  critical  and  editorial 
authority.  It  certainly  accounts  for  many  facts,  and  it  does  not 
knowingly  ignore  any  acknowledged  circumstance.  If  any  other 
theory  can  be  formulated  equally  harmonious,  equally  free  from 
obvious  flaws,  and  truer,  the  present  theory  may  be  dismissed  into 
space  with  well-merited  oblivion. 

One  point  alone  remains  to  be  noted.  Why  did  not  Drummond 
himself  publish  these  versions  ?  And  this  opens  out  a  further 
question — Where  did  he  obtain  them  ?  Both  inquiries  may  be 
answered  summarily.  It  is  probable  that  Drummond  obtained 
the  Primer  under  review  from  his  friend  Ben  Jonson.  It  is  on 
record  that,  in  the  year  1619 — the  date,  be  it  remembered,  of  the 
Primer — Jonson  visited  Drummond  at  Hawthornden.  Although 
he  had  then  reverted  to  the  Anglican  Church,  yet  he  may  still 
have  retained  a  lurking  interest  in  Catholic  books  of  devotion  or  in 
Catholic  versions  from  the  Latin ;  and  it  requires  no  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  hymn-poetry, 
the  dramatist  visitor  introduced  to  his  poetical  host  the  new  edition 
of  the  Primer.  And,  if  the  theory  suggested  in  this  paper  be 
sound,  the  reason  why  Drummond  did  not,  indeed  could  not  as  an 
honest  man,  make  public  the  translations  from  the  Breviary  in 
his  lifetime,  or  make  arrangements  for  their  publication  after  his 
death,  was  simply  this — that  those  versions  did  not  proceed  from 
his  pen.  He  had  not  made  the  versions.  He  had  only  copied 
them.  And,  as  they  were  not  his  own  composition,  he  was  there¬ 
fore  powerless  to  give  them  publicity.  The  only  reply  which  may 
be  made  to  this  theory  appears  to  be  that  Drummond  was  pos¬ 
sibly  not  a  Protestant  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these  hymns, 
and  that  he  may  have  committed  his  translations  to  his  confessor, 
who  probably  was  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  question.  But  of 
this  theory,  it  is  believed,  no  shadow  of  proof  exists.  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  had  Drummond  been 
a  Catholic,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  invocations  of  and  sup¬ 


plications  to  the  holy  "Virgin  in  the  “  Complaint  of  our  Blessed 
Lady”  for  help  in  this  world  and  the  next,  e.g.  (amongst 
others)— 

Maid  in  fame  all  maids  excelling, 

Be  not  harsh  my  prayers  repelling. 

And  he  could  hardly  have  allowed,  in  a  hymn  for  the  Feast  of  th© 
Dedication  of  a  Church,  a  passage  which  he  turned  (and,  it  may 
be  added,  wrongly  turned)  thus — 

And  thither  by  the  blessed  might 
Of  faith  in  Jesus’  merits  go — 

to  have  been  infected  with  anti-Protestant  heresy  by  this  adap¬ 
tation,  in  which  form  the  verse  was  printed  in  the  Primer  of 
1619 — ■ 

And  thither,  by  the  blessed  might 
Of  meritorious  actions,  go. 

These  and  other  circumstances  must  be  explained  away  before  th© 
claims  to  translation  of  the  Primer  hymns  of  1619  can  be  criti¬ 
cally  allowed  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden. 


THE  GERMAN  PROFESSOR  (NEW  STYLE). 

NO  English  novelist  would  now  think  of  choosing  a  Germara 
Professor  for  the  hero  of  a  sentimental  romance,  as  his 
predecessors  once  did.  This  is  partly  owing  to  a  change  in  popular 
taste.  A  strong  reaction  against  aimless  emotion  and  purposeless  self- 
analysis  has  set  in,  and  the  writer  who  is  desirous  of  trying  a  case 
of  conscience  must  state  it  in  action  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
great  German  thinkers  has  also  increased;  and,  though  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  of  doing  so  may  still  be  convinced  that 
all  transcendentalism  i3  nonsense,  they  are  at  least  ready  to  admit 
that,  all  nonsense  is  not  transcendentalism  ;  and  so  the  gushing 
Tkeosopbist  must  be  content  to  play  at  Esoteric  Buddhism  in¬ 
stead  of  aspersing  the  great  name  of  Kant  with  his  silly  and 
meaningless  praise. 

The  German  Professor,  too,  has  undergone  a  change.  There- 
used  to  be  something  striking  in  the  contrast  between  his  intel¬ 
lectual  eminence  and  the  poverty-stricken  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived.  An  eloquent  discourse  upon  Plato  gained  a  new 
piquancy  from  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  over  a  glass  of  small 
beer  by  a  man  clad  in  a  patched  dressing-gown,  and  drawing 
inspiration  from  a  huge  pipe  filled  with  the  cheapest  tobacco.  It 
was  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Germany  that  so  many  of  her  sons- 
readily  accepted  poverty  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  preferred  intellectual  labour  to  the  luxury,  the 
ease,  nay,  even  the  conveniences,  of  life.  Without  this  asceticism 
she  could  never  have  attained  the  position  she  occupies  in  the 
history  of  European  thought.  But  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  this  gain- 
involved  a  certain  loss.  If  we  except  Goethe,  who  was  born  to  a. 
competence,  and  Heine,  whose  poetical  education  was  completed 
in  Paris,  we  find  that  the  purity  and  elevation  of  the  greatest 
German  writers  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  certain 
deficiency  of  breadth  and  ease.  They  are  wanting  in  the  “  dis¬ 
tinction  ”  which  Byron  valued  so  highly,  and  which  he  thought 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  mixing  with  the  great  world ;  that  is, 
the  world  of  real  and  diversified  human  interests,  where  shop  is 
not  talked  and  cliques  are  unknown.  Thus — we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  great  modern  period — the  imaginative  writers  were- 
apt  to  approach  their  subjects  from  an  abstract  point  of  view 
the  painters  were  distinguished  rather  by  ingenuity  and  mysticism 
than  by  a  fine  sense  of  beauty  or  mastery  in  execution ;  and 
the  critics,  while  excelling  in  learning  and  philosophic  acumen,, 
were  rarely  remarkable  either  for  quickness  of  eye  or  spon¬ 
taneity  of  perception.  In  a  word,  there  was  a  certain  austerity  in 
German  thought  which  was  in  a  large  degree  owing  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  was  produced. 

In  those  days  the  Professor  was  the  representative  and  the 
guide  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  country.  Before  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Napoleon,  the  production  of  a  new  play  or  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  of  poems  excited  more  attention  and  was  more 
eagerly  discussed  than  the  most  important  political  events  ;  and. 
the  Universities  were  centres  of  literary  as  well  as  scientific- 
activity.  The  more  gifted  of  their  teachers  therefore  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence,  not  only  over  their  scholars,  but  over 
persons  of  all  classes.  The  man  who  lived  frugally  in  his  bare- 
walled  and  uncarpeted  rooms,  and  who  found  a  difficulty  in  paying 
his  scanty  washing-bill,  was  frequently  consulted  by  prince© 
and  noble  ladies  on  the  most  delicate  questions  relative  to  their 
own  private  lives.  "When  the  interest  in  philosophy  began  to- 
supersede  that  in  poetry,  the  authority  of  the  Professor  in¬ 
creased.  Nor  was  he  dethroned  when  politics  came  into  the 
foreground.  Those  who  had  listened  to  him  so  long  were  con¬ 
tented  to  follow  him  still,  though  into  new  and  untried  regions. 
The  Liberal  movement  owed  its  origin  to  men  of  letters  like 
Heine  and  Borne,  but  it  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Universities  that  it  took  its  actual  form,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the 
fiasco  of  1848  and  the  impracticability  of  the  party  down  to  1866- 
were  chiefly  due.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  country  belonged  to  it,  but  it  was  led  by  theorists  who  were- 
entirely  ignorant  of  affairs. 

However  unwilling  the  German  Professor  of  to-day  may  be  to 
resign  the  prestige  and  the  influence  his  predecessors  so  long 
enjoyed,  he  has  in  fact  been  deposed.  The  true  representatives  of 
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the  intelligence  and  the  aspirations  of  the  country  must  now  be 
sought  in  the  civil  and  the  diplomatic  service,  in  the  army  and  at 
Court,  rather  than  in  the  Universities.  The  problems  which  Ger¬ 
many  has  now  to  solve  are  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and 
demand  the  labour  of  practical  men.  The  members  of  all  classes  feel 
this  more  and  more  strongly  from  year  to  year,  the  political  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Universities  is  diminishing,  and  the  Professor  is  gradually 
becoming  a  Professor  and  no  more.  At  times  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  regret  the  inevitable  change.  The  old  ideal  was  too  lofty  and 
too  human  not  to  possess  a  lasting  charm,  especially  for  a 
foreigner.  The  scholar  contented  with  his  crust  and  enjoying  the 
respect  of  a  whole  nation,  the  solitary  recluse  consulted  by 
prince  and  statesman,  the  penniless  philosopher  moving  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  a  great  country  by  his  exposition  of  the  highest  poli¬ 
tical  good,  are  visions  of  a  strange  attractiveness,  particularly  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  For  Germany  they  have  now  passed  by 
forever,  though  they  were  once  seriously  entertained  there. 

Yet  the  German  Professor  has  perhaps  gained  in  comfort  more 
than  he  has  lost  in  dignity.  He  is  no  longer  distinguished  by  au 
ungainly  garb  or  condemned  to  the  most  frugal  diet ;  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  the  world ;  in  the  larger  towns  he  mixes  on  terms 
•of  equality  with  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  freely  admits 
them  to  his  house.  He  has  travelled  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  Italy,  and  feels  at  his  ease  in  company,  so  that  he  has 
abandoned  the  old  exclusiveness  which  was  due  to  shyness  quite 
as  much  as  pride.  He  cultivates  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  not  un- 
frequently  marries  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker  who  is  proud 
to  have  a  scholar  for  a  son-in-law.  Yet  the  intellectual  work  done 
by  Germany  shows  that  he  has  by  no  means  fallen  behind  in  the 
march  of  science  or  learning.  A  man  of  abstemious  tastes  and 
great  intellectual  ambition  might  perhaps  prefer  the  position 
occupied  by  a  distinguished  Professor  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  to  that  which  is  now  open  to  him ;  but  hardly  any  one  will 
be  found  to  deny  that  the  life  of  the  present  generation  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  last. 

This  advance,  however,  has  deprived  our  hero  of  many  of  the 
characteristics  which  once  excited  the  curiosity  of  foreigners.  By 
becoming  more  presentable  he  has  become  less  picturesque,  and 
even  if  it  were  not  indiscreet  to  pry  into  the  details  of  his  private 
life,  but  little  amusement  could  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Yet  there 
are  points  of  a  more  public  nature  on  which  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  comment.  His  increasing  intercourse  with  society  has 
obliged  him  to  a  certain  extent  to  modify  that  chaste  and  exclusive 
affection  with  which  he  used  to  regard  a  single  branch  of  study. 
He  glances  through  reviews,  and  has  been  known  to  read  novels,  and 
•even  poems,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  lady  who  forms  the  centre 
of  an  agreeable  society.  Such  labour  is  not  undertaken  in  vain,  nor 
such  strength  spent  for  nought.  With  a  mind  carefully  trained 
in  one  direction,  and  accustomed  to  employ  a  single  set  of  clearly- 
defined  methods,  he  approaches  this  new  subject,  and  endeavours 
to  treat  it  as  he  would  a  dogma,  a  law,  or  a  jelly-fish.  He  wants 
to  know  what  a  song  proves  or  a  drama  demonstrates,  and  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  if  he  cannot  deduce  either  a  law  or  a  lesson  from  them — 
that  is,  if  the  work  be  modern — he  generally  accepts  the  classics, 
both  German  and  foreign,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  things.  In  Italy  the  Professor  haunts  the  galleries  he 
avoids  at  home,  and  carefully  adjusts  his  admiration  to  the  scale 
of  the  guide-book.  English  enthusiasm  for  the  older  masters  and 
the  old-fashioned  liking  for  the  later  ones  he  holds  in  equal  con¬ 
tempt,  and  if  he  ever  ventures  on  an  opinion  of  his  own,  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  relate  to  some  anatomical  fact  that  can  be 
verified.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  occasionally  the  traveller 
has  evolved  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  plastic  arts  at  home,  and 
wanders  through  the  galleries  to  find  support  for  his  hypothesis,  a 
noble  enterprise  in  which  be  generally  succeeds  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction.  In  a  word  the  Professor’s  mind  has  usually  been  so  care¬ 
fully  drilled  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving  freely  ;  like  a  delicately- 
balanced  instrument,  it  is  invaluable  for  a  single  purpose  and 
•useless  for  any  other. 

This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  extreme  scorn  which  he  feels 
for  every  one  who  is  connected  with  the  periodical  press.  He 
regards  a  clear  and  fluent  style  with  suspicion,  and  feels  that  live¬ 
liness  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sin.  He  loves  to  have  the  facts  or 
arguments  put  plainly  before  him,  and  looks  upon  a  rugged  para¬ 
graph  as  a  proof  of  the  writer's  honesty.  Wit  and  fancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  rejects  as  one  of  those  savoury  sauces  with  which 
clever  but  unprincipled  cooks  disguise  unsound  meat.  He  cannot, 
of  course,  exist  without  the  newspaper  of  his  party ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  his  political  opinions  are  generally  the  echo  of  its  leading 
articles ;  but,  while  thus  accepting  the  labour  of  the  scribe,  he 
holds  his  person  in  contempt.  All  literary  gossip  is  his  aversion, 
and  the  popularization  of  science  is  sacrilege  to  him. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Professor  is  his  pugnacity.  Others 
may  suppose  the  ways  of  wisdom  to  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  to  be  peace.  He  knows  better.  His  science  is  a 
tilting-ground,  in  which  he  appears  armed  cap-a-pie,  resolved  to 
•challenge  every  comer,  and  eager  to  do  battle  in  defence,  not  only 
of  the  truth  of  his  theories,  but  also  of  the  priority  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  dissent  from  him  on  any 
point  and  to  agree  with  him  on  all.  In  the  former  case  he  feels 
bound  in  honour  to  prove  that  you  are  either  a  blockhead  or  a 
lunatic ;  and  in  the  latter  he  suspects  you  of  entertaining  the  base 
design  of  purloining  some  of  his  facts  or  filching  one  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  In  fact,  he  regards  his  science  as  a  strict  preserve,  and 
•every  outsider  as  a  poacher,  whose  success,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  excuse  for  his  trespass,  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  aggra¬ 


vation  of  his  guilt.  Human  nature  begins  with  him  at  the  docto¬ 
rate,  and  respectability  with  the  title  of  Privatdozent. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  cf  course  apply  to  all  German  Pro¬ 
fessors.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  the  highest  culture,  who  unite 
extraordinary  special  knowledge  to  a  wide  range  of  human  in¬ 
terests,  and  there  seems  every  likelihood  that  the  number  of  these 
will  increase  from  year  to  year.  There  is  already  a  strong  re¬ 
action  against  the  dictatorial  certainty  with  which  the  German 
devotees  of  natural  science  only  a  few  years  ago  used  to  dogmatize 
on  theology  and  philosophy,  poetry  and  art ;  and  there  is  a  com¬ 
pensation  even  for  the  defects  on  which  we  have  dwelt.  Crude 
intellectual  work  is  almost  impossible  in  Germany;  at  least  it 
is  detected  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  and  its  author  is  delivered 
over  to  the  tormentors,  who  do  their  business  all  the  more 
thoroughly  because  they  see  a  possible  rival  iu  the  culprit.  In 
no  other  country  is  the  mind  so  perfectly  trained  for  a  special 
task ;  nowhere  else  have  the  methods  of  investigation  been  so  care¬ 
fully  tested  and  elaborated.  These  are  important  advantages,  but 
while  admiring,  imitating,  and  endeavouring  to  emulate  them, 
Englishmen  should  remember  that  they  have  been  bought  at  a 
heavy  price.  An  assembly  of  specialists  and  experts  is  hardly 
the  highest  ideal  for  a  university. 


BATHS  AND  BATHING. 

THERE  is  a  branch  of  sanitary  science  which  is  very  imperfectly 
represented  at  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  but  which 
must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  people  during  the  present 
hot  weather  and  holiday  season — we  mean  the  sanitary  advantages 
and  enjoyment  of  bathing,  and  possible  opportunities  for  indulging 
in  it.  There  are  indeed  many  devices  for  indoor  bathing  which  are 
an  improvement  on  the  simple  morning  tub,  and  which,  with  a  little 
more  boldness  in  their  construction  and  a  wider  area  for  their 
application,  would  form  excellent  substitutes  for  the  baths  which 
many  invalids,  real  and  imaginary,  go  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  various  kinds  of  baths  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  bathing  “  Establishments  ”  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France — the  plunge,  the  spray,  the  needle,  the  douche, 
and  the  wave  baths,  are  all  combined  in  the  same  structure,  and 
can  be  applied  hot,  cold,  or  tepid  by  an  ingenious  combination 
of  stops,  to  work  which  would  seem  to  require  the  skill  of  an 
accomplished  organ-player.  The  chief  defect  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  of  all  other  forms  of  domestic  baths,  is  that  the  plunge 
and  the  douche — the  most  valuable  and  effective  forms  of  baths — 
do  not  answer  the  objects  for  which  they  are  intended  on  account 
of  the  limited  space  in  which  they  are  confined. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  so  many  popular  errors  exist, 
or  on  which  so  many  absurd  theories  have  been  constructed,  as 
the  action  of  baths,  plain  or  medicinal,  on  the  human  body.  Few 
medical  men,  except  those  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
some  fashionable  watering-place,  believe  that  mineral  substances 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  skin;  and  therefore  mineral-water  baths 
are  of  no  greater  use  for  sanitary  purposes  than  other  baths  of 
similar  density  and  temperature.  Of  course,  if  skin  diseases 
exist,  mineral  substances  may  be  applied  to  them  by  means  of 
baths ;  but  their  effect  will  be  local,  and  the  drugs  will  not 
reach  the  blood  and  so  affect  the  constitution.  The  object  of 
bathing  is  fourfold — to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  nervous 
shock,  to  be  followed  by  reaction  and  an  increased  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  on  the  surface,  producing  a  more  rapid  change 
of  tissues ;  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  to  cleause 
the  skin;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  pleasurable  feelings,  and,  when 
combined  with  swimming,  the  beneficial  effects  of  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  physical  exercises.  The  chief  benefit  and  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  bathing  depends  on  the  slight  nervous  shock  and 
speedy  reaction  which  results  from  the  first  contact  with  the 
water,  and  hence  this  should  always  be  effected  by  the  plunge  or 
the  douche.  To  wade  up  to  the  middle  and  stand  shivering  and 
fearful  of  the  momentary  feeling  of  discomfort  is  neither  healthy 
nor  pleasant,  and  timid  persons  who  dare  not  plunge  boldly  into 
the  water  should  be  content  with  the  douche  bath,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  children.  The  proper  douche  bath  is 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  although  it  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  all  bathing  establishments  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  on  the  Continent.  A  large 
garden  hose  with  a  high  pressure  of  water,  held  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  body,  will  give  an  idea  of  this 
most  valuable  and  delightful  curative  and  bracing  agent.  For  the 
morning  tub  the  sponge  bath,  which  is  a  feeble  form  of  douche,  is 
preferable  to  the  so-called  plunge  bath — a  few  gallons  of  water  to 
lie  down  in — -as  vascular  reaction  is  more  certain  to  follow,  and 
half  the  charm  of  sea  bathing  is  due  to  the  douche  bath  of  the 
breakers.  Sea  bathing  differs  from  outdoor  freshwater  bathing 
in  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  and  its  consequent 
greater  buoyancy  and  its  more  uniform  temperature,  while  the 
pure  air,  sunshine,  and  better  general  sanitary  surroundings  of  sea¬ 
side  places  contribute  largely  to  the  results.  Baths  are  valuable 
agents  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  are  often 
used  by  medical  men  in  the  treatment  of  fevers.  The  temperature 
of  the  healthy  body  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  skin, 
but  in  continued  hot  weather  it  is  not  always  equal  to  this 
function,  and  hence  the  risk  of  sunstroke  when  the  bod}r  is 
over-heated  by  fatigue  and  direct  exposure  to  the  sun.  Cold 
baths — and,  indeed,  baths  of  any  temperature  below  the  natural 
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temperature  of  the  body — not  only  abstract  a  quantity  of  heat  by 
contact  with  the  shin,  but  seem  to  influence  the  nerve  centres 
concerned  in  regulating  the  production  of  the  animal  heat. 
This  action  of  baths  also  explains  the  injurious  and  often 
fatal  results  of  too  much  bathing,  or  the  too  long  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  water  at  one  time.  The  temperature  is  lowered, 
the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  and  the  circulation  im¬ 
peded,  and  the  heart  and  other  muscles  become  hampered  in 
their  action,  and  cramp,  fainting,  and  exhaustion  are  the  results. 
Bathing  accidents  are  commonly  attributed  to  cramp  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  good  swimmer 
would  be  completely  disabled  by  the  loss  of  use  or  the  pain  of 
muscular  cramp  in  one  of  his  limbs,  or  that  he  should  sink  with¬ 
out  a  struggle  if  he  were  possessor  of  his  mental  faculties  and  the 
use  of  some  of  his  limbs.  Such  a  result  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  accession  of  syncope  or  fainting  from  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action.  The  greater  difficulty  of  restoring  such  persons  to  anima¬ 
tion,  compared  with  the  success  attending  ordinary  cases  of 
drowning  due  to  stoppage  of  the  breathing,  supports  this  view  of 
the  cause  of  such  accidents.  As  a  cleansing  process,  bathing  in 
the  sea  or  fresh  water  cannot  be  considered  very  effective.  Cleau 
water  would  no  doubt  remove  a  certain  amount  of  extraneous 
dirt ;  but  the  secretions  of  the  skin  being  of  a  sebaceous  nature, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  imperfectly  detached  epithelium, 
the  free  application  of  soap  and  rough  towels  is  necessary, 
and,  better  still,  the  warm  or  Turkish  baths.  For  the  poorer 
classes,  who  look  on  bathing  as  a  washing  process  before  all  others, 
and  to  whom  such  luxuries  are  not  attainable,  a  good  brush,  or 
possibly  the  bronze  scraper  formerly  used  by  Homan  athletes, 
would  be  the  best  substitute.  In  addition  to  the  greater  healthi¬ 
ness  and  enjoyment  of  outdoor  bathing,  it  is  probable  that  the 
simple  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  sun  and  fresh  air  is  of  real 
benefit,  and  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  the  good  results. 
"Where  the  sun  does  not  go  the  doctor  does,  say  the  Italians ;  and, 
considering  their  habits,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  refer  to  the 
effect  of  the  sun  on  their  bodies  as  much  as  on  the  atmosphere  of 
their  narrow  streets  and  houses. 

The  greater  facilities  for  bathing  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  sanitary 
question  of  the  first  importance,  as  witness  the  war  being  now 
carried  on  between  the  boating  and  bathing  inhabitants  of  the 
Thames  and  other  public  places.  Probably  the  matter  can  be 
compromised  by  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a  suitable  and  inex¬ 
pensive  bathing-dress,  and  a  little  police  supervision  to  secure  the 
decent  behaviour  of  both  parties.  We  are  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  are  guilty  of  the  indecency  of  bathing  without  suit¬ 
able  dresses,  and  the  application  of  a  law  which  already  exists  to 
a  few  cases  in  various  parts  of  the  country  would  put  an  end  to 
the  custom  once  for  all. 

For  indoor  bathing  large  and  expensive  swimming  baths  are  not 
necessary  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  although  it  is  desirable 
that  everybody  should  learn  to  swim.  The  douche  bath,  such  as 
we  have  referred  to,  is  more  bracing,  exhilarating,  and  health¬ 
giving  than  any  other  kind  of  indoor  bath,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
perfectly  under  control,  and  can  be  made  to  serve  all  the  essential 
purposes  of  bathing ;  and  as  it  does  not  require  a  room  or  space  of 
more  than  eighteen  by  ten  feet,  a  douche  bath-room  might  exist  in 
almost  every  school. 


A  VAUDEVILLE  MATINfiE. 

Tin  HE  increasing  popularity  of  what  is  known  as  farcical  comedy 
JL  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  of  late.  In  spite  of  much 
criticism,  this  form  of  drama  has  become  an  accepted  fact  which 
will  some  day  occupy  the  dramatic  historian.  Its  acceptation, 
however,  has  been  attended  by  a  special  danger  to  playwrights,  a 
temptation  that  has  not  been  invariably  overcome.  The  artistic 
limitations  of  farcical  comedy  are  so  obvious  that  it  might  be 
thought  they  needed  no  indication.  The  preponderance  of  the 
farcical  element  is  the  one  thing  essential.  The  danger  that  seems 
to  beset  writers  of  comedy  lies  in  the  temptation  to  introduce 
scenes  of  farcical  incident,  alien  to  the  drama  in  which  they  are 
interpolated,  that  violate  the  spirit  of  comedy  and  mar  the  dramatic 
integrity.  That  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  season  more  than 
one  such  play  is  a  proof  of  the  success  of  farcical  comedy,  as  it  is 
of  an  unhappy  tendency  to  confuse  the  reasonable  limits  of  dramatic 
forms. 

Mr.  Walter  Browne's  farcical  comedy  A  Wet  Day,  produced  at 
the  Vaudeville  on  Thursday,  does  not  err  in  aim  or  execution,  but 
keeps  within  due  bounds.  It  is  free  from  all  touches  of  pathos — 
often  more  truly  humorous  than  any  form  of  incongruity— and  the 
farcical  continuity  is  unbroken  by  scenes  of  serious  premeditated 
comedy.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  it  professes  to  be — a  merit  not 
entirely  negative  in  these  days.  The  dialogue  is  smartly  written  ; 
and,  in  ingenuity,  in  facile  and  tolerably  unforced  development, 
and  in  constructive  skill,  it  ranks  with  the  more  successful  of  its 
class.  Who  looks  for  more  than  these  virtues  in  a  farcical 
comedy  looks  for  what,  if  present,  would  prove  so  much  dead 
weight.  As  played  on  Thursday,  A  Wet  Day  went  very 
briskly,  and  produced  a  decidedly  favourable  impression,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  a  representation  that  must  be  considered,  in 
the  circumstances,  unusually  satisfactory.  Without  being  par¬ 
ticularly  original  in  conception  or  theme,  A  Wet  Day  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  farce,  as  now  accepted; 
and,  if  that  spirit  waxes  riotous  in  the  second  act,  it  does 
eo  with  a  spontaneity  of  fun  and  a  resourceful  ingenuity  to 


which  much  may  be  conceded.  Extravagance  that  is  not  bred 
of  fatuity  or  grossness  may  be  readily  condoned,  even  when 
a  trifle  outrageous.  The  storm  of  rain  that  occasions  John 
Enderby’s  wet  day  is  both  physical  and  metaphorical,  the  elements 
and  Enderby’s  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Chinkible,  forming  the  un¬ 
pleasant  combination.  The  fount  and  origin  of  trouble  lies  in  the 
error  committed  by  Enderby  in  returning  home  from  a  Bohemian 
club  in  the  coat  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Chinkible,  who,  in 
his  turn,  has  consigned  Enderby 's  coat  to  the  care  of  Miss 
Tottie  de  Vere,  a  young  lady  of  special  fascination.  Chinkible 
has  been  flirting  with  Miss  Tottie,  and  she  imagines,  from  the 
contents  of  Enderby’s  coat-pockets,  that  he  is  John  Enderby. 
The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  condition  in  which 
Enderby  returns  home,  which  precludes  him  from  recollecting 
auything  of  the  evening’s  festivities.  Chinkible  appears,  shortly 
after  his  son-in-law’s  arrival,  in  a  piteous  state,  with  his  dress- 
coat  streaming  with  rain  ;  he,  however,  with  the  adroitness 
and  good  fortune  of  some  evil-doers,  escapes  for  the  time  all 
detection,  while  the  unhappy  and  oblivious  Enderby  sutlers  for 
his  own  error  and  his  father-in-law's  escapades.  A  tissue  of  most 
diverting  incidents  makes  exhilarating  the  atmosphere  of  the  wet 
day,  until  at  length  the  shameless  hypocrite  is  revealed,  and  Mrs. 
Chinkible’s  faith  in  her  husband  is  undermined.  The  succession 
of  humorous  situations  that  lead  to  this  revelation  is  cleverly 
sustained,  and  with  a  cumulative  effect  that  is  highly  ludicrous 
and  telling. 

A  thorough  and  consistent  study  of  John  Enderby  was  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  Groves,  whose  delineation  of  a  perplexed  mind  and  even- 
baffled  efforts  of  memory  was  excellent  in  truth  and  humour.  The 
part  of  the  sly  and  amorous  Alderman  Chinkible  was  most  efficiently 
tilled  by  Mr.  Richard  Purdon,  whose  acting  has  a  quality  of  fresh¬ 
ness  that  gave  additional  piquancy  to  his  racy,  dry  humour.  Mr. 
George  Andrews  endowed  with  colour  and  distinction  the  part  of 
a  valet.  The  Miss  Tottie  de  Vere  of  Miss  Addie  Conyers  was  a 
clever  portrait  of  a  very  modern  young  lady,  decidedly  fast  and  of 
marvellous  self-possession.  For  the  rest,  Miss  Caroline  Elton,  as 
Mrs.  Chinkible,  gave  a  capital  sketch  of  an  opinionated,  infallible 
old  lady  ;  and  Miss  Helen  Vicary,  Miss  Jennie  Wilton,  Mr. 
Ettinson,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vernon  completed  the  cast. 


ATTRACTIONS  OF  MODERN  BUDDHISM. 

IN  a  lecture  on  Missions,  afterwards  published  in  his  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,  Mr,  Max  Muller  divides  the  six  great 
religions  of  the  world  into  “  non-missionary  ”  and  “  missionary 
faiths,  or,  as  we  might  prefer  to  phrase  it,  local  or  national  and, 
universal  religions.  To  the  former  class  belong  Judaism,  Brah¬ 
manism,  and  Zoroastrianism.  The  two  last  have  always  repelled 
rather  than  sought  for  converts,  priding  themselves  on  their 
exclusive  superiority ;  the  Brahmins  even  went  so  far  as  to  punish, 
those  who  chanced  to  be  near  enough  to  witness  their  rites  or 
hear  the  sound  of  their  prayers.  J  udaism  was  of  course  from 
the  first  avowedly  a  national  cult ;  in  later  times  it  admitted 
“  proselytes,”  but  in  an  inferior  position,  as  aliens,  not  as  brethren 
according  to  the  Rabbis  a  proselyte  “  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
twenty-fourth  generation.”  Modern  Judaism,  if  we  may  credit 
its  most  recent  apologist — who  must  however  be  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of  its  rationalistic  school — has 
ceased  to  be,  properly  speaking,  a  religion  at  all.  Its  distinctive- 
merit  iu  tfie  eyes  of  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  is  that  its  teaching  is 
purely  “  materialistic,”  and  that,  unlike  Christianity,  it  concerns 
itself  with  this  life  alone,  and  ignores  all  thought  of  another.  To 
cite  his  own  words  from  the  Fortnightly  Review,  “  The  substantial 
difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is,  that  the  one  desires 
to  teach  us  how  to  live,  the  other  how  to  die:  Judaism  discourses 
of  the  excellence  of  temporal  pleasure,  the  divinity — if  I  may  be 
permitted  the  expression — of  length  of  days ;  Christianity  em¬ 
phasizes  the  excellence  of  sorrow  and  the  divinity  of  death.”  The 
three  universal  or  “  missionary  ”  faiths  are  Christianity,  Maho¬ 
metanism,  and  Buddhism.  Between  these  three,  which  are  “  alive,” 
the  future  “  battle  of  the  Churches  ”  will  have  to  be  fought,  or  is 
being  fought  already.  Mr.  Muller  lays  down  that  “  to  convert  a 
Mahometan,  is  difficult ;  to  convert  a  Buddhist,  more  difficult ;  to 
convert  a  Christian,  let  us  hope  well-nigh  impossible  ” ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  Eastern  experience  of  recent  years  does  not  bear 
out  the  last  statement.  There  have  been  within  that  period 
numerous  conversions  of  Christians  to  the  faith  of  Islam  ;  what 
seems  stranger,  some  few  Europeans  have  actually  become  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  become  Buddhists.  But  of  the  Esoteric  “Theosophy” 
we  said  our  say  not  long  ago.  Our  present  subject  is  a  very  different 
one.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  vagaries  of  some  few 
eccentric  religionists  who  are  playing  at  a  new  kind  of  Freemasonry, 
which  it  may  please  them  to  dignify  with  the  venerable  nomen¬ 
clature  of  an  ancient  creed.  What  is  really  an  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  that  for  many  nominal  Christians,  or  at  all  events 
Europeans  who  have  not  formally  abandoned  their  inherited  faith, 
Buddhism,  in  its  genuine  form,  appears  in  our  own  day  to  possess 
a  peculiar  attraction.  The  fact  that  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy  is 
to  a  great  extent — as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed — “a  vulgarized 
Buddhism,”  would  alone  serve  to  illustrate  this  tendency  of 
modern  thought.  But  in  this  matter  Schopenhauer  by  no  means 
stands  alone.  Many  who  perhaps  never  heard  his  name,  or  read  a 
line  of  his  works,  manifest  a  similar  leaning.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, 
who  is  one  of  the  very  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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naturally  thinks  “  it  will  seem  strange  to  many  that  a  religion  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  God,  and  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
should  he  the  very  religion  which  has  found  the  most  acceptance 
among  men  ” — which,  however,  is  the  fact — and  he  adds  that  per¬ 
haps,  “  had  Buddha  merely  taught  a  philosophy,  or  had  he  lived  in 
later  ages,  he  might  have  had  as  small  a  following  as  Comte  ” — 
which  is  not  so  clear.  It  is,  anyhow,  certain  that  Buddhism, 
which— according  to  the  latest  calculation — still  counts  some 
500,000,000  votaries,  is  the  largest  religion  in  the  world.  It 
originally  extended  over  India ;  hut  the  Buddhists  were  literally 
stamped  out  by  a  cruel  persecution  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era,  and  their  faith  only  survives  there  in  so  far  as  it 
has  left  its  mark  on  the  Hinduism  which  supplanted  it.  The 
original  system  had,  however,  already  become  very  corrupt.  But 
in  its  earlier  form  it  had  been  introduced  into  Ceylon,  where 
it  at  once  became  the  State  religion,  and  there  Mr.  Rhys 
Davids  considers  that  “it  retains  almost  its  pristine  purity  to 
modern  times.”  From  Ceylon  it  passed  successively  into  Burma 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  thence  into  Arakan,  Kambaya,  and  Pegu, 
and  finally,  in  the  seventh  century,  into  Siam.  It  had  been  carried 
in  a  less  pure  form  into  Nepal,  Thibet,  and  China,  where  it  still 
prevails.  It  is  therefore  in  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church,  so  to 
speak,  if  anywhere,  that  we  must  look  for  the  genuine  teaching  of 
Sakyamuni,  and  the  distinction  is  an  important  one,  when  we 
recollect  how  such  a  writer  as  the  late  F.  D.  Maurice — who  how¬ 
ever  had  an  abnormal  instinct  for  reading  his  own  beliefs  into 
every  system  he  undertook  to  investigate — could  deliberately 
assert  in  his  Boyle  Lectures  that  “  Buddhism  is  Theism  in  its 
highest  form  and  conception,”  and  that  “  Thibet  must  be  regarded 
as  its  proper  centre  and  home.”  The  first  statement,  as  far  as  it 
can  claim  any  plausibility,  depends  on  the  second,  aud  both  are 
alike  incorrect,  or  rather  paradoxical. 

We  must  then  carefully  distinguish  between  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  Sakyamuni  and  the  legendary  Buddhism  of  the  North,  with  its 
manifold  accretions  and  its  curious  external  resemblances  to 
Christianity,  especially  mediteval  Christianity,  described  with 
such  charming  naivete  in  M.  Hue’s  Tartary  and  Thibet.  It  is 
this  latter  variety  which  has  excited  the  special  interest  of 
orthodox  Christian  believers,  but  its  attraction  for  them  is  really 
an  adventitious  one.  When  a  modem  writer  tells  us  that  “  both 
the  Buddhist  and  Christian  Churches  teach  a  divine  incarnation 
and  worship  a  God-man,”  this  can  be  understood  of  Northern 
Buddhism  only,  and  there  only  with  important  reservations. 
Indeed  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  “  Buddhism  has 
been  unable  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Being,”  and 
has  therefore  “  been  called  Atheism  by  the  majority  of  the  best 
authorities,”  and  he  fully  admits  that  modern  Agnostic  Buddhism 
“is  pronounced  by  almost  every  writer  of  note  the  original  Buddhism, 
the  Buddhism  of  the  South.”  No  doubt  the  miraculous  birth  and 
mystical  life  of  Buddha,  as  related  in  the  Lalita  Vistara,  presents 
such  striking  resemblances  to  the  Life  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  believe  one  must  be  taken  from 
the  other.  But  then  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  considers  the  Lalita 
Vistara  to  be  probably  some  thousand  years  later  in  date  than 
the  historical  Buddha,  and  certainly  posterior  to  the  time  of  our 
Lord ;  it  may  therefore  well  have  been  plagiarized  in  part  from 
the  New  Testament.  As  evidence  of  the  real  history  of  Buddha 
or  Sakyamuni — for  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  is 
an  historical  personage — its  evidence  is,  as  the  same  authority 
points  out,  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  mediaeval  poem  to  the  real 
facts  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  And  it  is  the  original  Buddhism, 
without  its  legendary  accretions,  which  has  for  various  causes 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  pessimists  like  Schopenhauer,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  others  who,  without  sharing  his  pessimism  or 
his  low  ethical  standard,  share  his  disbelief  in  the  super¬ 
natural,  while  yet  they  desiderate  some  religious  or  quasi¬ 
religious  sanction  for  the  “  altruism  ”  which  philosophy  has  some¬ 
times  preached,  but  which  it  has  not  been  found  easy  without 
the  motives  and  aids  of  Christian  teaching  to  enforce  in  practice. 
And  both  classes  can  point  to  elements  in  the  teaching  of 
Sakyamuni — so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  recover  its  original  sense— 
which  favour  their  own.  Sakyamuni  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
prophet  of  “  reasoned  pessimism  ”  in  the  ancient,  as  Schopenhauer 
was  in  the  modern,  world.  “  Everywhere  there  is  death  ;  there 
is  no  rest  in  either  of  the  three  worlds.  There  is  nothing  bom 
but  must  die,  and  therefore  to  desire  to  escape  birth  and  death  is 
to  exercise  oneself  in  religious  truth.”  For  death,  which  means 
transmigration,  is  no  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  being.  The 
true  aim  is  “  to  escape  'the  yawning  gulf  of  continual  birth  and 
death  ”  by  Nirvana  or  annihilation.  But  in  Buddhist  teaching, 
which  was  worthily  illustrated  in  the  noble  life  of  Sakyamuni 
himself,  this  consummation  can  only  be  attained  through  the 
practice  of  a  lofty  virtue.  Schopenhauer’s  Buddhist  revival 
omitted  at  once  the  poetry  and  the  metaphysics.  Its  poetry 
consisted  in  the  life  of  its  founder,  for  which  the  personal  example 
of  Schopenhauer  was  a  worse  thin  ignoble  substitute ;  its  moral 
philosophy  was  as  lofty  as  his  own  was  base.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  a  modern  writer  that  “  The  one  unfolds  the  royal  law 
of  universal  pity  ;  the  other  proclaims,  by  way  of  gospel,  the  utter 
despicability  of  mankind.  The  one  law  raised  woman  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  never  before  attained  by  her  in  the  Oriental  world  ;  the  other 
degrades  her  to  a  merely  noxious  animal.  The  one  is  the  widest 
emancipatory  movement  the  human  race  has  ever  known ;  the 
other  issues  in  the  despotism  of  sheer  force.  The  one  teaches  that 
a  man  is  what  he  does;  the  other  that  a  man  is  what  he  eats.” 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  lofty  ethical  teaching  of  Buddhism  which 


commends  it  to  the  notice  of  modern  scientific  “  altruists.”  They 
are  aware  indeed  that  they  would  find  a  morality  at  least  as  pure 
and  lofty  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  they  want  to  have  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  divorced  from  the  creed,  and  in  Christianity 
the  two  are  indissolubly  united.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Maurice 
imagined  Buddhism  to  be  the  purest  form  of  theism  and  Thibet 
its  proper  home ;  but  Thibetan  Buddhism  exhibits  in  fact  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  complete  transformations  of  the  teaching  of 
its  founder.  Buddhism  in  its  original  conception  is  not  theistic 
at  all,  though  it  may  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  pantheistic  than 
an  atheistic  philosophy.  Of  a  supreme  personal  Deity  and  Creator 
it  Irnows  nothing  ;  its  almighty  power  is  an  almighty  Law — “  a 
Rower  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.”  It  can  hardly 
be  called  materialistic,  for  it  starts  from  the  utter  unreality  of  the 
material  world,  and  draws  its  sanctions  from  the  unseen  and  super¬ 
natural  realities  “  behind  the  veil.”  Yet  of  an  immortal  soul  and 
a  future  life,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  words,  it  is 
not  only  ignorant,  as  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  says,  it  “  denies”  it.  To 
cite  his  own  words  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  “  Buddhism,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  proclaimed  a  salva¬ 
tion  which  each  man  could  gain  for  himself  and  by  himself, 
in  this  world,  during  this  life,  without  having  the  least  reference  to 
God  or  gods,  either  great  or  small.”  The  way  of  salvation  is  indeed 
by  overcoming  sin,  but  it  offers  no  supernatural  aids  in  the  contest 
and  promises  no  supernatural  rewards.  The  supreme  bliss  of  the 
righteous  is  made  precisely  identical  in  orthodox  Buddhist  doc¬ 
trine  with  what  one  school  of  modern  heterodoxy,  which  is  some¬ 
times  traced  to  Socinius,  maintains  to  be  the  final  destiny  of  the 
wicked — annihilation.  And  it  is  certainly  both  a  strange  and 
oppressive  thought,  as  Dr.  Dellinger  somewhere  observes,  that  the 
most  widely-spread  religion  in  the  world  should  hold  forth  to  man 
as  his  supreme  end  a  state  of  passive  and  otiose  unconsciousness. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said  how 
it  comes  to  have  a  sort  of  fascination  for  certain  schools 
of  modern  sceptical  thought.  Dr.  Edkins  may  be  quite  right 
in  thinking  it  has  entered  on  a  stage  of  final  decay,  and 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  largest  of  what  Mr.  Max  Muller  calls 
“  the  three  missionary  religions,”  its  missionary  force  appears 
to  be  exhausted — except  in  the  quaint  mimicries  of  its  “  Theo- 
sophical  ”  parodists.  But  just  as  some  desperate  attempts  were 
made,  in  the  Neoplatonist  and  other  forms,  to  galvanize  the 
energies  of  an  effete  Paganism  into  a  second  life — not  without 
skilful,  but  unacknowledged,  plagiarisms  from  the  faith  which 
had  superseded  it — so  we  may  not  improbably  witness,  among  a 
select  and  intellectual,  if  somewhat  crotchety,  section  of  modern 
European  thinkers,  a  temporary  recrudescence  of  what  in  its  day 
was  a  great  and  beneficial  reform  of  the  dominant  religions  of  the 
East. 


THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

IP  VER  since  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  business  on 
J-J  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  declining.  The  excessive 
speculation  in  New  York  and  Paris  was  then  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  the  panics  in  both  cities,  with  the  fall  in  prices  that  ensued 
and  the  consequent  heavy  losses  to  speculators  and  even  to  in¬ 
vestors,  have  caused  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
business  done,  which  has  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  rate  up  to  the 
present  time.  When  the  panic  occurred  in  New  York  a  few  months 
ago,  and  for  a  little  while  afterwards,  there  was  indeed  an  increase 
of  business,  due  to  selling  by  speculators  for  the  fall ;  but  even  that 
kind  of  business  has  now  come  to  an  end,  and  there  is  greater 
stagnation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  than  has  been  witnessed 
for  several  years.  It  has  been  intensified  by  the  extreme  heat, 
which  has  driven  every  one  out  of  town  who  could  get  away.  At 
the  same  time,  though  the  amount  of  business  doing  is  thus  ex¬ 
ceptionally  small,  there  has  been  of  late  a  considerable  rise  in 
prices.  This  rise  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
American  railroad  securities,  which  have  advanced  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even  more ;  but  it  is  observable  in 
most  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  what  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  technically 
call  the  “  state  of  the  account.”  As  observed  above,  speculators 
have  of  late  been  selling  stocks  which  they  did  not  possess.  The 
sales  have  been  largest  and  most  reckless  in  the  case  of  American 
railroad  securities ;  but  they  have  been  on  a  large  scale  in  all  kinds 
of  securities.  The  speculators  hoped  that  in  this  way  prices  would 
be  driven  down,  and  that  then  they  would  be  able  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  point,  securing  to  themselves  a  profit  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  prices  at  which  they  sold  and  at  which  they  bought 
back.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  kind  of  speculative 
selling,  the  speculator  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  person  to 
whom  he  sells  that  he  will  deliver  to  the  latter  the  stock  sold  at  a 
specified  time.  He  is  thus  under  an  obligation  to  buy  for  delivery 
the  stock  which  he  sold  without  possessing.  And  when  anything 
induces  him  to  believe  that  the  fall  is  at  an  end,  and  that  prices 
are  likely  to  rise,  he  is  liable  to  alarm,  and  hurries  to  buy  so  as  to 
avoid  being  “'cornered.”  At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the 
panic  in  New  York  was  not  renewed,  as  not  a  few  expected  it  to 
be,  speculators  for  the  fall  got  alarmed,  and  they  began  to  buy 
back  ;  but  they  speedily  found  that  in  buying  they  were  undoing 
all  that  they  had  done  in  selling,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  the  transaction.  Bond 
fulc  investors,  though  in  not  a  few  cases  they  had  sold  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  fall  in  prices  that  had  occurred,  had  yet  sold 
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sparingly.  They  as  a  body  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the 
value  of  a  property  does  not  depend  upon  the  results  of  a  single  year, 
that  if  times  are  bad  now  they  will  soon  mend,  and  that  therefore 
the  value  of  their  property  must  rise.  Consequently,  the  speculators 
for  the  fall  did  not  succeed  in  frightening  investors  as  they  had 
hoped  to  do,  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  buy,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  “  cornered,”  they  found  prices  run  up  against  them.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  still,  in  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  large 
speculative  account  open  for  the  fall ;  in  other  words,  great  numbers 
at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  still  under  an  obligation  to  deliver 
when  called  upon  vast  amounts  of  stocks  which  they  do  not  hold, 
and  which,  therefore,  they  must  sooner  or  later  buy.  This  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  distinct  source  of  strength  to 
the  market.  Whenever  the  buying  begins  in  good  earnest,  prices 
must  necessarily  be  raised.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  precarious 
source  of  strength — one  which  may  be  defeated  by  a  thousand 
accidents,  and  which,  in  any  case,  ceases  to  have  effect  as  soon  as 
the  larger  number  of  the  speculators  have  either  bought  back  or 
have  been  “  cornered.”  A  more  permanent  and  certain  influence 
upon  the  future  of  the  stock  markets  is  the  good  harvest. 

It  appears  to  be  established  now  beyond  doubt  that  all  over  the 
world  the  corn  crops  are  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality.  In  some  countries,  as  here  at  home,  the  root  crops  and 
grass  have  suffered  from  the  drought,  and  these  are  perhaps  as 
important,  or  even  more  important,  to  the  farmer  than  the  com 
crops.  But,  taking  the  world  altogether,  the  corn  crops  are  the 
most  important.  Good  corn  crops  all  over  the  world  mean, 
therefore,  that  farmers  will  be  richer  than  they  were,  and 
consequently  will  be  better  able  to  invest ;  that  food  will 
be  cheap,  and  that  therefore  wages  will  go  farther  than  they 
have  gone;  and,  lastly,  that  trade  will  be  improved  —  all 
classes,  in  a  word,  will  have  more  money  to  spend  and  to  invest ; 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities 
are  likely  to  rise.  The  function  of  a  speculator  is  to  foresee  the 
result  of  natural  causes,  and  to  anticipate  them.  When  the 
harvest  is  good,  he  infers  that  all  classes  will  have  more  money  to 
invest ;  that  the  Railway  Companies  will  carry  more  produce  and 
more  goods  of  all  kinds ;  that  they  will  thereby  earn  larger 
dividends :  and  that,  consequently,  their  price  is  likely  to  rise. 
For  both  reasons,  therefore,  he  hastens  to  buy  stocks,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  to  sell  them  again  to  investors  at  higher 
prices,  realizing  for  himself  a  handsome  proflt.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  prices  have  risen  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  have 
thus  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  speculators  for  the  fall.  And  it  is 
an  important  consideration  at  the  present  time  in  attempting  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  stock  markets. 
A  not  less  important  influence  is  exercised  by  cheap  money.  At 
present  the  rate  of  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the 
short-loan  market  all  over  Europe  and  America  is  exceptionally 
low.  It  offers,  therefore,  an  inducement  to  speculators  to  borrow 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  stocks,  because  the  interest  they  will 
have  to  pay  to  lenders  will  not  take  from  them  much  of  the  profits 
which  they  hope  to  realize  should  the  rise  in  prices  be  as  great  as  they 
are  inclined  at  present  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  bankers  are 
equally  willing  to  lend.  Confining  our  attention  for  the  moment 
to  this  country,  our  readers  will  remember  that  during  the  past 
few  years  the  joint-stock  banks  of  the  country  have,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  become  limited  liability  Companies,  and  in  doing  so 
they  have  considerably  increased  their  capitals.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  to  continue  paying  as  good  dividends  as  they  paid  for¬ 
merly,  they  must  make  larger  profits  than  before  ;  and,  naturally, 
it  is  the  desire  of  directors  and  bank  managers  to  keep  their  share¬ 
holders  in  good  humour  by  paying  at  least  as  good  dividends  a3 
they  have  paid  in  the  past.  But  as  long  as  money  continues  as 
cheap  as  it  is  at  present,  and  especially  as  long  as  speculation 
remains  dormant,  there  is  little  chance  of  bankers  making  large 
profits.  Just,  therefore,  as  bankers  were  desirous  to  diminish  their 
loans  to  speculators  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they  foresaw  a 
crash  in  both  Paris  and  New  York,  they  are  anxious  now  to 
increase  their  loans  when  these  crashes  have  occurred,  and  when 
there  is  a  probability  of  good  times  for  some  years  to  come.  And 
their  desire  to  lend  is  heightened  by  the  conversion  proposals  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Bankers  always  hold  large 
amounts  of  Consols ;  but,  if  conversion  is  effected,  the  interest 
on  this  stock  will  be  reduced  considerably,  and  thus  it  will  be 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  dividend  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  their  shareholders.  These 
three  influences — cheap  money,  good  harvests,  and  the  obligation 
under  which  speculators  are  to  buy  stocks  for  delivery — all  tend 
to  raise  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  politics  are  not  favourable  to  the  Stock 
Markets.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  political  situation  in  Europe  during  the  past  year.  A 
little  while  ago  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  France  on  the  other,  seemed  any¬ 
thing  but  friendly.  Now  a  reconciliation  has  been  effected  between 
Russia  and  the  two  great  central  European  Empires,  and  also  the 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  have  become  more  cordial 
than  they  have  been  since  the  Franco-German  war.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  good  assurance  that  European  peace  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  be  out 
of  humour  with  this  country  ;  but  the  Stock  Exchange  attaches 
little  importance  to  any  quarrel  not  likely  to  result  in  war,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  entirely  disbelieves  in  the  probability  of  a  war 
between  England  and  Germany.  Indeed,  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
rather  inclined  to  welcome  Prince  Bismarck’s  ill-humour.  It  knows 


that  the  Prince  has  long  desired  that  England  should  take  Egypt,  and 
it  hopes  that  his  present  ill-temper  is  partly  assumed  to  compel 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  adopt  the  policy  which  he  has  long  favoured. 
The  abuse  of  England  in  the  German  press,  therefore,  does  not  in 
the  least  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  More¬ 
over,  the  position  in  France  has  decidedly  improved.  The  present 
Ministry  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  Government  party; 
M.  Ferry  has  carried  out  his  Revision  scheme,  and  in  doing  so  he 
has  been  supported  by  a  compact  and  well-disciplined  party. 
There  is  a  hope,  therefore,  of  greater  stability  in  the  Government 
of  France  than  has  existed  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the  great 
Railway  Companies  has  put  an  end  to  the  lavish  expense  involved 
in  the  public  works.  And,  lastly,  the  Five  per  Cents,  have  been 
converted.  Altogether,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  step  has 
been  made  in  restoring  order  to  French  finance.  The  receipts,  it 
is  true,  are  still  not  quite  satisfactory ;  but,  if  the  harvest  should 
result  in  improving  trade,  the  receipts  would  quickly  feel  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  and  once  more  French  finance  would  be  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  state.  There  is  thus  in  many  respects  a  very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  political  situation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
anarchy  that  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Egypt  is  as  bad  as  ever, 
while  there  is  no  prospect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  adopted  any 
definite  policy.  As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case  Egyptiaii 
securities  will  continue  depreciated  ;  and  Egyptian  securities  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
that  their  continued  depreciation  must  affect  the  course  of  prices. 
Furthermore,  the  relations  between  France  and  China  are  so 
strained  that  they  are  calculated  to  alarm  both  speculators  and 
investors.  It  is  hoped  generally,  indeed,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
that  in  the  long  run  China  will  yield,  as  she  did  a  little  while  ago. 
But  if  she  should  not  do  so  the  action  of  France  in  the  Treaty 
Ports  may  lead  to  international  complications,  and  may  be  followed 
by  consequences  that  would  involve  a  disturbance  of  the  European 
peace.  Lastly,  the  Franchise  agitation  here  at  home,  with  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  dissolution,  and  the  progress  of  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  in  the  United  States,  are  unfavourable  to  business.  The 
Presidential  election,  however,  will  be  shortly  over  now,  and  the 
agitation  here  at  home  is  not  assuming  such  a  form  as  to  give 
much  anxiety  to  observers.  The  really  disturbing  political  ques¬ 
tions,  then,  are  our  own  policy  in  Egypt  and  the  relations  between 
France  and  China.  If  there  should  be  improvement  in  these,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  shall  see  a  very  considerable  and 
very  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  The 
rise  may  be  checked  for  a  while  by  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market  in  New  York  next  month,  or  by  alarm  respecting  the 
course  of  affairs  in  China ;  but  if  there  should  be  no  serious 
complications,  the  probability  is  that  prices  will  advance  con¬ 
siderably. 


NORWEGIAN  LANDLORDS. 

ONE  difference  between  the  old  regime  of  travelling  and  the 
modern  regime  of  touring  is  that  the  landlord  has  lost  his 
personality.  A  mere  glance  at  an  old  conversation  book  will 
show  this.  These  vade  mecuvis  were  written  on  the  supposition 
that  the  traveller  would  be  occupied  a  good  fraction  of  each  day 
in  conversing  with  “  mine  host.”  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case  nowadays  that  one  often  leaves  an  hotel  in  Switzerland  or 
other  resort  of  tourists  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whose  economic  “  abstention,”  enterprise,  and  skilful  administration 
one  owes  perhaps  some  days  of  pure  enjoyment.  The  arrival  of  a 
traveller  is  no  longer  an  event,  but  an  everyday  occurrence.  The 
well-regulated  means  of  locomotion  render  the  tourist  independent 
of  the  landlord’s  advice  and  aid.  The  few  needs  which  he  ex¬ 
periences  are  instantly  satisfied  by  the  well-informed  and  precise 
porter.  At  most  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  landlord  at  the  hall 
door  as  he  takes  hi3  departure.  All  this  matters  little  enough  to 
the  average  hasty  tourist.  Mine  host’s  highly  competent  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  salle  a  manger  and  the  hall  please  him  quite  as 
much  as  their  employer  would  do.  But  to  the  few  who  still  con¬ 
nect  with  foreign  travel  the  idea  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  sojourn,  the  disappearance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  host  behind  a  group  of  automatic  hirelings  is  a  distinct 
and  serious  loss. 

Happily,  however,  there  are  still  regions  where  the  older  and 
more  primitive  relation  between  host  and  guest  is  maintained 
intact.  The  further  we  go  from  the  congested  centres  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  greater  the  importance  of  the  landlord’s  personality. 
Even  in  Switzerland  there  are  a  few  secluded  inns  where  the 
visitor  is  certain  to  become  acquainted  with  the  landlord,  and  can 
count  on  a  personal  welcome  should  he  afterwards  revisit  his 
hostelry.  In  the  Tyrol  one  of  the  things  to  be  remembered  is  a 
sojourn  in  the  house  of  a  curd  who,  in  default  of  inns,  entertains 
the  tourist  with  good  fare,  and  proves,  in  spite  of  his  rough  almost 
brigand-like  exterior,  a  kindly  host  and  an  intelligent  companion. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  the  primitive  character  of  the  host  better 
preserved  than  in  Norway.  Here  are  all  the  conditions  of  old- 
fashioned  hospitality.  The  people,  simple  and  confiding-  in  nature, 
and  too  secluded  in  their  remote  valleys  to  see  many  strangers,  are 
exceptionally  hospitable  to  the  rare  passer-by.  And  the  peculiar 
arrangements  of  the  country  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
are  highly  favourable  to  the  survival  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  landlord  and  traveller.  In  Norway  the  host  is  a  farmer 
by  essence,  and  a  landlord  by  accident.  He  receives  so  few 
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travellers  into  his  house  that  he  never  quite  realizes  his  public 
function.  And  though  he  is  compelled  by  his  Government 
to  provide  a  station  for  travellers,  his  deeply-rooted  instinct 
of  hospitality  gives  to  all  his  services  the  air  of  spontaneous 
heartiness.  This  may  not  be  universally  true.  The  hardworking 
farmer  would  be  more  than  human  if  he  did  not  now  and  again 
murmur  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of  tourists  claiming  the  hands 
that  are  wanted  in  the  field,  and  worse  still  the  horses  invaluable 
just  now  for  housing  the  sweet-scented  grass.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  remuneration  which  he  gets  for  his  services 
and  those  of  his  quadruped  is  by  no  means  princely  even  from  his 
point  of  view.  And  it  must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that  the 
traveller  eager  to  reach  his  destination  does  not  always  sufficiently 
respect  the  value  of  the  farmer’s  pony.  All  this  is  apt  to  chafe 
the  spirit  of  our  Norwegian  landlord.  But,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  such  disagreeable  experiences  rarely  sour  a  temper  which 
is  naturally  .hospitable.  And  this  estimable  virtue  is  wont  to 
display  itself1  in  more  than  usual  vigour  when  the  guest  happens 
to  be  an  Englishman.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  ingredients  of  a 
tour  in  Norway  to  realize  the  strong  national  liking  for  our 
country  expressing  itself  in  the  partiality  of  the  landlord  for 
English  guests.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  fondness  shows  itself 
in  an  amusing  way.  We  remember  that  once  when  staying  “  upon 
the  mountains,”  as  the  Norwegian  has  it,  we  happened  to  enter  a 
tourist  hut.  The  old  man  in  charge,  who  had  in  years  gone 
by  been  a  guide  to  English  shooting  parties,  was  so  delighted  to 
see  us  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  breaking  away  from  his  im¬ 
portunate  entreaties  that  we  should  remain  his  guest  for  some  days. 
Even  the  generally  efficacious  gift  of  an  English  pipe  did  not 
reconcile  him  to  our  passing  visit,  and  nothing  less  than  giving 
him  our  English  addresses  put  an  end  to  his  importunities. 

Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  the  arrival  at  a  retired  Norwegian 
farm-inn  after  a  long  day’s  walking.  There  stands  the  landlord,  a 
spare  nimble-looking  figure,  with  a  shock  of  reddish  hair,  a  queerly 
cut  and  freckled  face,  and  eyes  brimming  with  good  humour,  lie 
at  once  inquires  in  the  directest  way  respecting  your  movements, 
where  you  started  from,  how  many  days  you  have  been  on  your 
journey,  where  you  intend  going  further,  and  so  forth.  You 
feel  at  once  that  this  style  of  accost  is  not  impertinence,  but 
friendly  curiosity,  and  worn  out  with  your  day’s  toil,  you  gladly 
resign  yourself  and  your  concerns  to  such  kindly  and  efficient 
hands.  The  whole  house  is  soon  actively  employed  in  providing 
for  your  wants.  Fresh  pink  trout,  tinned  meats  which  are  savoury 
and  luscious  enough  to  the  tired  pedestrian,  and  a  dish  of  stewed 
wild  fruit  are  set  before  you,  and  peradventure  a  bottle  of  good 
wine  is  unearthed  from  some  remote  cellar  to  give  a  yet  more 
festal  character  to  the  repast.  Your  entertainer  could  hardly 
make  more  of  you  if,  instead  of  being  a  foreigner  happening  to 
pass  by,  you  were  a  long-expected  son  from  America.  If  you 
are  alone,  he  will  gladly  chat  with  you  after  your  supper  about 
his  farm,  the  hardships  of  winter,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
country  by  emigration,  the  prosperous  doings  of  his  children 
in  the  Far  West,  and  the  great  constitutional  struggle  which 
has  of  late  agitated  every  patriotic  Norwegian’s  breast.  In 
his  turn  he  will  ask  for  information  from  you,  questioning 
you  with  delightful  frankness  about  your  home,  family,  pro¬ 
fession,  &c.  By  such  mutual  confidences  your  friendly  footing 
in  the  house  is  firmly  established ;  and,  as  there  is  little  in  the 
building  itself  to  remind  you  that  you  are  at  an  inn,  you  soon 
grow  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact.  If  you  prolong  your  stay,  he 
will  be  ready  to  do  the  part  of  a  friendly  host  still  further,  show¬ 
ing  you  over  his  farm  with  its  goodly  finely-carved  storehouse 
( stabur ),  its  elaborate  system  of  irrigation,  and  so  forth.  Or.  if 
you  wish  to  outwit  the  wily  trout,  he  will  conduct  you  to  the 
best  pools  of  the  neighbouring  river.  If,  missing  your  English 
fruit,  you  are  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  neglected  currants, 
raspberries,  and  gooseberries  in  his  garden,  he  will  bid  you  par¬ 
take  at  your  pleasure,  and  will  probably  tbink  it  an  honour  to 
have  his  heavily-laden  bushes  lightened  by  English  hands.  You 
can  easily  reciprocate  these  attentions  by  a  present  of  English 
tobacco,  or,  still  better  (as  in  his  heart  he  may  prefer  his  Nor¬ 
wegian  weed  to  yours),  of  Scotch  whisky.  The  rigorous  mono¬ 
polization  of  the  spirit  traffic  by  the  Government  makes  the 
whisky-flask  a  particularly  good  bond  of  friendship  in  country 
districts  far  from  the  stores.  And  then  the  Norwegian’s  love 
of  things  English  will  set  a  high  value  on  a  spare  book  or 
•other  home  product  which  you  happen  to  find  in  your  port¬ 
manteau.  When  the  day  for  saying  adieu  to  your  kindly  host 
arrives,  there  will  be  unmistakable  signs  of  sadness  on  both  sides. 
The  landlord  has  quite  forgotten  the  trifling  circumstance  that 
you  have  a  bill  to  pay,  and  only  brings  forward  the  “  Reg- 
ning  ”  after  many  demands,  and  even  then  in  an  awkward  and 
apologetic  manner.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  charges  are 
of  the  usual  moderate  kind,  and  that  the  good  man  has  probably 
■done  himself  the  wrong  of  omitting  one  or  two  serious  items — 
such  as  his  last  bottle  of  wine.  Prolonged  hand-shakings  and  oft- 
repeated  “  Farwels,”  and  entreaties  to  come  back  next  summer, 
bring  the  pleasant  sojourn  to  a  close. 

We  have  described  a  typical  Norwegian  landlord,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  common  characteristics  of  the  class.  Of  course  there  are 
well-marked  varieties,  in  some  of  which  the  typical  features  are 
less  distinctly  recognizable.  The  landlords  of  the  towns  fre¬ 
quented  by  tourists,  more  particularly  Christiania  and  Bergen,  are 
much  more  like  landlords  elsewhere.  Englishmen  are  wont,  in¬ 
deed,  to  complain  of  the  scant  services  aucl  the  heavy  charges  of 
some  of  the  hotels  in  these  towns.  But  perhaps  they  are  hardly 


just  in  bringing  these  accusations.  The  Christiania  or  Bergen 
landlord  can  hardly  bo  expected  to  become  the  devoted  slave 
of  a  crowd  of  tourists  which  inundates  his  hotel  for  one  night 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  boat  for  Hull  or  the  North  coast 
in  the  morning.  In  the  country  districts,  too,  you  may  now 
and  again  find  in  a  favourite  resort  a  landlord  whose  sojourn 
in  America,  or  sudden  accession  of  prosperity,  has  been  too  much 
for  his  morals,  and  who  neglects  his  house  for  the  cup.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  landlords  of  these  frequented  hotels  have  their 
hearts  in  their  work.  They  are  attentive,  eager  to  please,  and 
full  of  practical  resource.  Nothing  grieves  the  heart  of  a 
Norwegian  landlord  so  much  as  to  have  to  send  on  a  traveller 
to  another  station.  He  is  in  his  element  when  his  house  is 
over-filled  and  all  his  ingenuity  is  taxed  in  slinging  hammocks 
and  otherwise  extemporizing  additional  beds  in  the  most  unlikely 
places.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  men  and  women  put  into 
the  tourists’  huts  in  the  mountainous  districts  by  the  Companies 
which  own  them.  Although  mere  hirelings,  they  seem  to  have  all 
the  proud  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  in  displaying  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  house.  And  the  same  hospitable  nature 
shows  itself  in  the  women  (farmers’  wives,  daughters,  &c.)  who 
occupy  the  saeters  or  outlying  buildings  of  the  forms  on  the 
mountain  slopes  in  the  summer  months,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  bed  and  board  to  the  mountaineer.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
better  prove  the  strength  of  this  inherent  national  quality  than  a 
short  sojourn  in  this  uppermost  zone  of  human  life.  Although 
the  stalwart  and  robust-looking  Pige  has  her  regular  work,  milking 
her  cows  and  goats,  and  making  her  butter  and  cheese,  she  at  once 
gives  herself  up  to  minister  to  the  traveller’s  wants. 

In  Norway  entertaining  strangers  seems  to  be  not  so  much  an 
acquired  art  as  an  intuitive  knack,  and  to  easily  fit  itself  in  with  the 
more  regular  business  of  life.  How  strong  is  the  instinct  of  hospi¬ 
tality  in  the  Norwegian  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  story. 
In  a  certain  parish  lived  a  clergyman,  who,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  accommodation  for  travellers,  was  accustomed  to  entertain 
the  infrequent  passer-by  free  of  charge.  A  friend  of  ours,  who 
was  driving  this  way,  and  knew  of  the  good  man’s  generous 
custom,  wished  to  avoid  an  obligation,  and  drove  past  the  manse. 
When  he  had  begun  to  think  himself  safely  beyond  danger,  and  was 
moving  leisurely  up  a  hill,  he  heard  footsteps  behind,  and,  turning, 
saw  the  clergyman  hurrying,  hot  and  panting  for  breath,  to  over¬ 
take  him.  He  had  to  pull  up,  and  to  listen  to  a  gentle  rebuke  from 
the  slighted  host.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return,  at 
least,  for  half  an  hour’s  chat  over  a  bottle  of  ale.  When  this 
satisfaction  had  been  paid  to  wounded  hospitality,  and  the  traveller 
rose  to  take  leave,  he  was  informed  that  dinner  was  cooked  and 
about  to  be  served.  In  this  way,  the  right  of  a  people  to  entertain 
the  stranger  who  visits  its  land  was  adequately  maintained.  We 
trust  nothing  will  ever  happen  to  make  the  Norwegian’s  welcome 
to  the  English  stranger  less  hearty  thau  it  is  now.  We  will  not 
think  so  meanly  of  our  countrymen  as  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
their  ever  abusing  a  patriarchal  custom,  the  survival  of  which, 
in  this  age  of  the  civilizing,  and  at  the  same  time  vulgarizing, 
railroad,  is  something  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  OF  CHINA.* 

N  the  present  volume  Mr.  Boulger  brings  his  History  of  China 
to  a  close.  His  first  volume  embraced,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  period  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  ;  his  second  brought  us  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
K’een-lung ;  and  in  the  one  before  us  we  have  the  narrative  of  events 
carried  forward  from  that  point  to  the  Kuldja  Treaty  and  the  death 
of  the  Eastern  Empress  in  1881.  This  latest  instalment  of  the 
work  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 
Unlike  the  two  earlier  ones,  which  dealt  mainly  with  Chinese 
politics,  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  China  with  foreign  countries.  In 
it,  then,  we  have  a  personal  interest  which  converts  a  character¬ 
istically  Oriental  record  of  changing  dynasties  and  fleeting  reigns 
into  a  narrative  of  events  which  are  interwoven  with  the  destinies 
of  England  and  the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Macartney’s  mission  by  the  Emperor 
K’een-lung  had  appeared  to  open  a  prospect  of  friendly  accord 
between  China  and  England ;  but,  as  quickly  proved  to  be  the 
case,  that  venerable  monarch  had  no  sooner  “  ascended  to  be  a 
guest  on  high  ”  than  his  son  and  successor,  Kea-K’ing,  set  himself 
deliberately  to  reverse  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  had  done  much  useful  work  on  behalf  of 
religion  and  science,  passed  from  the  light  reflected  from  the 
throne  of  K’een-lung  into  the  cold  shade  of  Kea-K’ing’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  Pere  Amiot,  after  having  devoted  thirty  years  to 
the  service  of  the  Chinese  in  the  capital,  wa9  expelled  from  the 
country.  Intolerance  towards  foreigners  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  Lord  Amherst,  the  ambassador  sent  by  George  III.  on 
a  special  mission  to  Peking,  was  dismissed  without  having  been 
allowed  to  present  his  credentials.  In  home  affairs,  also,  the 
Emperor  developed  a  policy  opposed  to  that  which  had  conduced 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  long  reign  of  his  predecessor.  One  of 
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his  first  acts  was  to  impeach  and  behead  his  father’s  favourite 
hi  blister  on  the  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption.  That  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was 
proved  beyond  dispute  by  the  amount  of  wealth  of  which  he  was 
found  to  be  possessed.  Twenty-five  millions  sterling  was  too 
large  a  sum  to  have  been  accumulated  honestly ;  and,  if  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  which  he  had  helped  to  administer  had  not  been 
thoroughly  corrupt,  he  would  no  doubt  have  deserved  his  fate. 
But  his  crime  was  one  in  which  every  mandarin  in  the  Empire 
participated,  and  differed  from  theirs  only  in  degree ;  while,  as  a 
set-off  against  his  fault,  he  could  plead  many  years  of  good  and 
diligent  service.  But  the  point  which  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  people  was  the  avaricious  greed  with  which  Kea-K'ing  seized 
upon  the  ill-gotten  gains  and  squandered  them  in  debaucheries. 
By  these  and  like  proceedings  he  stirred  up  the  contempt  and  ill- 
will  of  foreigners  and  the  hatred  of  hi3  subjects.  The  Empire 
became  honeycombed  with  secret  societies,  and  twice  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  this  degenerate  “  Son  of  Heaven.”  On 
the  second  of  these  occasions  the  conspirators  forced  their  way 
into  the  palace;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  courage  of  Meen- 
liing,  the  Emperor’s  second  son,  who  killed  with  his  own  hand  two 
of  the  would-be  assassins,  the  crime  would  doubtless  have  been 
consummated.  By  this  act  of  courage  the  Prince  secured  for  him¬ 
self  the  reversion  of  the  throne ;  and  there  was  nothing  but  re¬ 
joicing  when,  by  the  Emperor’s  death,  in  1820  the  reversion  fell 
in.  But  neither  in  internal  affairs  nor  in  foreign  relations  did  the 
change  of  sovereign  effect  the  good  which  was  expected  from  it. 
Taou-kwang,  for  that  was  the  Imperial  name  adopted  by  the  new 
Emperor,  showed  at  first  a  set  desire  to  reawaken  the  loyalty  of 
his  subjects  ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour  on  his  part 
to  do  justice  and  walk  uprightly,  political  difficulties  due  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  mandarins  grew  and  multiplied  around  him. 
Among  the  non-Chinese  populations  in  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  Empire  disaffection  assumed  an  aggressive  front ;  and  in 
Formosa,  Hainan,  and  the  Meaou-tsze  districts  of  central  China 
open  rebellions  broke  out.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
cause  the  position  of  the  English  merchants  at  Canton,  “cabin'd, 
cribb’d,  confin’d”  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Factory  grounds, 
becamo  intolerably  irksome.  As  yet  they  were  still  under  the 
direction  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and,  remembering  the 
bold  and  adventurous  policy  by  which  that  Association  had 
won  for  itself  an  empire  in  India,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  it  should  have  submitted  tamely  to  exactions,  insults,  and 
impositions  in  China.  The  capture  of  Canton  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  few  difficulties  to  the  descendants  of  the  victors  of  Plassey 
and  the  captors  of  Chingleput,  and  the  prize  which  might  have 
been  obtained  was  certainly  rich  enough  to  justify  the  venture. 
But  the  glamour  which  the  Chinese  have  always  succeeded  in 
throwing  over  their  pretensions  by  the  assumption  of  superiority 
and  claims  to  power  induced  the  servants  of  the  Company  to 
yield  without  resistance  to  restrictions  and  indignities  which  were 
happily  unknown  to  Englishmen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  1834  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  expired,  and 
the  English  Government  inherited  the  trading  rights  which  it 
had  embodied.  This  was  the  beginning  of  troubles.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  English  Government  to  put  up  with  the  kind  of 
treatment  which  had  been  endured  by  the  Company,  and  pari 
passu  (With  the  assertion  of  claims  by  the  Foreign  Office  did  the 
mandarins  become  more  and  more  aggressive.  The  opium  trade 
was  made  the  first  object  of  overt  attack.  It  may  be  that  there 
were  then,  as  there  are  now,  a  certain  number  of  officials  who  are 
genuinely7  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  opium  traffic ;  but  the 
dispassionate  reader  of  Mr.  Boulger’s  accurate  and  temperate 
statement  of  the  whole  proceedings  will  see  that  this  question  was 
but  a  stalking-horse  under  shelter  of  which  the  Chinese  hoped,  in 
the  words  of  Taou-kwang,  “  to  destroy  and  wash  the  foreigners 
away  without  remorse.”  So  determined  did  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  become  that,  as  Mr.  Boulger  says,  “  there  remained  no 
practical  alternative  between  withdrawing  from  the  country  alto¬ 
gether,  leaving  the  Celestials  to  their  own  exclusiveness,  and 
forcing  their  Government  to  recognize  a  common  humanity,  and 
an  equality  in  national  privileges.”  The  events  which  ensued 
followed  the  unalterable  course  of  all  such  dealings  with  China. 
The  first  reply  to  all  demands  at  such  crises  lia9  invariably 
been  the  well-known  non  possumus,  accompanied  with  threats 
of  overwhelming  wrath  and  utter  extinction.  Upon  this  the 
aggressive  barbarian  knocks  down  a  few  of  the  trumpery  forts 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  guard  the  approaches  to  Canton 
or  some  other  city  of  the  Empire.  This  brings  a  new  Imperial 
Commissioner  on  the  scene,  who,  while  repudiating  the  acts  of 
his  predecessor,  treads  precisely  in  his  footsteps,  except  that  he 
assumes  a  more  professedly  yielding  front  to  the  “  irrepressibly 
fierce  ”  barbarian.  The  new  arrival  attempts  to  gain  by  cajolery 
that  which  it  has  been  previously  sought  to  obtain  by  threats  and 
bravado.  At  last  the  patience  of  the  foreigner  becontes  again 
exhausted,  and  he  occupies  the  city  of  the  approaches  to  which 
he  had  already  made  himself  master,  upon  which  the  second 
Commissioner  is  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  new  plenipotentiaries 
are  despatched  to  the  scene  of  strife.  These  either  come  too  late 
to  prevent  war  or  succeed  in  only7  temporarily  postponing  the  evil 
day.  _ 

This  is  the  course  through  which  all  our  quarrels  with  China 
have  run,  and  such  will  continue  to  be  their  career  until  the 
Chinese  honestly  accept  us  as  a  friendly  Power.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  reiterated  that,  whatever  may  "be  the  feeling  entertained 
towards  us  by  individual  Chinamen,  the  mass  of  those  who  guide 


public  opinion  are  only  anxious  to  drive  us  out  of  the  country. 
Any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with,  and  on  this  principle  the 
Chinese  take  up  any  question  which  they  think  will  suit  their 
purpose — whether  opium,  or  missionaries,  or  extraterritoriality — 
to  stir  up  the  people  against  us.  Writing  from  Peking  as  late  as 
1876,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty, 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  reports  to  Lord  Derby  that  “  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  in  the  country  is,  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
educated  class,  as  violent  as  ever  it  was.  It  has  indeed  been 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  to  introduce  foreign  inventions  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  certain  influential  minority.  The  leading  members  of 
the  central  Government,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  are  iu  a  great 
degree  anti-foreign,  and,  when  not  altogether  bigoted  opponents 
of  improvement,  are  yet  far  too  much  in  dread  of  the  censure  of 
the  anti-foreign  public  openly  to  countenance  innovation.  In  some 
particulars  they  are  as  bigoted  opponents  as  any  in  the  Empire.” 

If  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  green  tree  of  extended  foreign 
intercourse,  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
dry  tree  of  pre-treaty  days  P  The  real  question  between  us  and 
China  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  We  desire  to  engage  in 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  mandarins,  taking  an  opposite 
view,  indulge  in  a  vehement  wish  to  close  their  markets  against 
us,  and  drive  us  pell-mell  out  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  those  with  whom  foreigners  are  brought  into  official 
contact  conceal  such  aspirations  and  speak  peace  with  glib  tongues ; 
but  whenever  we  have  been  able  to  lift  the  veil  from  their  real 
motives,  and  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  secret  correspondence 
between  such  officials  and  their  Government — as,  for  example,  at 
Canton  in  1840  and  1858,  and  at  Taku  in  i860 — -we  have  found 
that  their  professed  friendliness  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
hollow  mockery.  The  question,  then,  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  our  different  wars  in  China  is  settled  once  and  for  all  if  it  be 
conceded  that  we  had  a  right  to  force  our  way  into  the  China 
markets.  The  immediate  causes  of  quarrel  were  mere  incidents,, 
and  were  no  more  the  real  casus  bellorum  than  is  the  waving 
bough  the  true  parent  of  the  breeze.  In  China,  as  elsewhere, 
the  old  maxim  holds  good  that  “  great  events  are  begotten  of  great 
causes  by  small  occasions.” 

All  this  is  brought  out  plainly  enough  in  Mr.  Boulger’s  latest, 
volume,  in  which  is  traced  with  minute  accuracy  the  whole  course 
of  our  intercourse  with  China  during  the  present  century.  At 
this  moment  when  we  are  standing  as  witnesses  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Chinese  military  pretensions  in  Tongking,  the  account  given 
us  by  Mr.  Boulger  of  the  recent  wars  undertaken  by  China  against 
her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Like 
every  one  else  acquainted  with  Chinamen,  the  author  credits  the 
soldiers  with  a  kind  of  feminine  courage  which  enables  them  to 
endure  death  and  to  defend  a  position  with  obstinacy,  but  which 
fails  them  altogether  when  they  are  called  upon  to  attack. 
When  brought  face  to  face  with  European  troops  they  have 
bsen  invariably  defeated,  though  always  possessing  vastly  superior^ 
numbers.  So  far  as  regards  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
an  instructive  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  May  1884  dis¬ 
poses  effectually  of  any  pretence  that  it  is  efficient,  and  in  the  same 
strain  Mr.  Boulger  writes,  “  After  more  than  twenty  years’  re¬ 
organization,  the  military  progress  of  the  main  Chinese  army  remains 
more  problematical  than  their  best  friend  could  desire.  They  have 
always  been  slow,  painfully  slow,  to  apply  the  lessons  of  their  own 
experience.” 

Disastrous  as  was  the  reign  of  Taou-kwang  (1820-1850),  ita 
misfortunes  were  eclipsed  by  those  which  befell  the  country 
during  the  rule  of  hi9  successor,  Ileen-fung  (1850-1861).  No 
such  formidable  rebellion  as  that  which  then  broke  out  under  the 
Taiping  “  King  ”  had  disturbed  the  country  since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Empire  a  European  army  occupied  Peking.  For  the  events 
of  the  reigns  of  T’ung-che  (1861-1875)  and  °f  the  reigning 
Emperor,  Kwang-sii,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Boulger  has  now  finished  his  task,  and  has  produced  beyond 
comparison  the  best  History  of  China  we  possess.  The  narrow 
limits  within  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  confine  a  theme  so 
vast  and  multitudinous  have  obliged  him  to  omit  much  which  every 
historian  would  delight  to  dilate  upon.  But  as  a  compendium  of 
the  political  history  of  the  Empire  it  is  excellent.  The  proportions 
are  well  kept,  accuracy  is  as  far  as  possible  attained,  and  the  style, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  instances  of  hasty  writing,  is  lucid 
and  flowing. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

FROM  various  causes,  Saint  Mungo's  City  will,  we  fear,  only 
appeal  to  a  limited  public,  and  can  hardly  attain  the  summit 
of  every  author’s  ambition  and  become  a  railway  novel.  The 
reasons  that  militate  against  its  general  popularity  are  precisely 

*  Saint  Mungo's  City.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1884. 

Grey  of  Greyhury.  By  the  Marquis'  Biddle-Cope.  2  vols.  London  : 
Burns  &  Oates. 

Couleur  de  llose.  By  Ulick  J.  Burke.  2  vols.  London :  Swan 
Sounensehein  &  Co. 

Lancelot  Ward,  M.P.  By  George  Templar.  London  :  Blackwood  & 

Sons. 

A  Danish  Parsonage.  By  An  Angler.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
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those  which  constitute  the  goodness  of  the  book.  It  is  full  of 
local  colour  from  beginning  to  end — if  we  can  apply  such  a  term 
ns  “  colour  ”  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  city  wrapped  all  the  year 
round  in  deepest  smoke.  The  study  of  Glasgow  life  and  its 
citizens,  with  all  their  virtues  and  defects  truly  set  forth,  i9 
admirable ;  but  then  the  citizens  are  apt  to  clothe  their  senti¬ 
ments  in  such  remarkably  broad  Scotch  that  Miss  Tytler  is  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  append  a  translation  to  some  exceptionally 
characteristic  word.  There  are  particular  features,  too — as  in  the 
story  of  the  MissMackinnons — which  are  peculiar  to  dwellers  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  are  quite  apart  from  the  special  excellences  of 
maiden  ladies  in  England.  Our  thoughts  instinctively  fly  back 
to  a  whole  gallery  of  Miss  Ferrier's  old  maids,  gaunt,  resolute,  full 
of  pride  and  courage,  with  an  overweening  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  strange  medley  of  these  qualities  that  makes  possible  the 
episode  of  the  burning  of  Fenton  of  Strathdivie’s  will.  The  Miss 
Mackinnons  and  the  well-descended  parvenu,  Tam  Drysdale,  are 
far  more  interesting  than  the  three  pairs  of  young  people  with 
their  various  love  affairs,  yet  even  here  Miss  Tytler  has  shown  her 
care  and  her  originality.  Each  of  these  six  lovers  represents  a 
type,  and  every  type  is  truthfully  designed.  The  newest  and  best 
of  them  all  is  Tam  Drysdale’s  youngest  daughter  Eppie.  This 
young  person,  aged  seventeen,  who  had  a  passion  for  all  created 
things  both  great  and  small,  classed  by  her  in  a  general  way  as 
“  beasts,”  had  an  equally  strong  devotion  to  her  rustic  father  and 
low-born  mother.  She  preferred  to  remain  at  home  with  them, 
the  constant  companion  of  the  mother  she  so  greatly  resembled, 
and  whom  she  copied  wilfully  in  her  taste  in  dress  and  rough 
speech,  to  taking  her  place  in  society  with  the  daughters  of  other 
rich  manufacturers  and  her  handsome  sister  Claribel.  Tam 
Drysdale  the  elder,  generally  known  as  “  Auld  Tam,”  is  a  very 
leasant  specimen  of  self-made  humanity.  He  is  liberal,  kind- 
earted,  and  generous,  and  capable  of  making  allowance  to  an 
astonishing  degree  for  the  prejudices  of  those  in  the  class  above  him; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  ostentatious,  self-satisfied,  and  fond  of 
calling  attention  to  the  cost  of  his  possessions.  These  defects  are 
considerable  drawbacks  to  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  and  Miss 
Tytler  deserves  much  praise  for  the  art  with  which  she  conveys  to 
us  how  much,  even  in  the  opinion  of  well  born  and  bred  people, 
his  defect^  were  outweighed  by  his  genuine  good  qualities.  Her 
method  of  smoothing  the  tangle  and  reconciling  Drysdales  and 
Mackinnons  is  not  quite  so  successful,  and  is  unnecessarily  com¬ 
plicated,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  ingenious.  We  could 
also  wish  that  Miss  Tytler  had  been  clearer  in  her  mind  as  to  the 
Christian  name  of  Eneas  Mackinnon’s  father.  In  Vol.  i.  he  is 
always  alluded  to  as  “  Gavin  ” ;  but  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  70,  he  is  called 
first  “  Guy  ”  and  then  “Eneas”;  in  p.  77  “Guy”  again,  and  in 
p.  80  “  Gavin.”  This  is  more  than  the  most  lenient  reader  or 
reviewer  can  tolerate,  and  it  is  very  unlike  Miss  Ty  tier’s  usual  style 
of  work.  With  these  trifling  exceptions,  she  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  her  courage  in  choosing  such  an  unromantic  spot  as 
the  city  of  St.  Mungo  and  St.  Enoch  as  the  site  of  her  romance, 
and  for  the  spirit  with  which  she  has  carried  out  her  undertaking. 

Grey  of  Greybury  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  In  this  and  other 
things  it  resembles  a  great  many  other  novels,  but  there  is  a  certain 
originality  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  author.  The  motif  of  the 
book  is  to  show  the  instant  attainment  of  peace  and  comfort,  and 
the  freedom  from  doubt  which  accrues  to  the  happy  man  who  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Church.  We 
can  recall  a  dozen  novels  which  preach  this  doctrine  about  one  fold 
of  the  faithful  or  another,  but  we  cannot  recollect  one  in  which 
the  convert  is  a  Quaker,  still  less  a  Quaker  from  Philadelphia. 
The  Marquis  Biddle-Cope,  the  author,  expresses  more  than  once 
his  extreme  respect  for  Quakers,  and  sympathy  with  them,  and  he 
has  drawn  two  or  three  characters  belonging  to  the  “  Society  ” 
which  are  both  pleasant  and  truthful.  ITis  hero,  however  (the 
future  convert),  Raymond  Grey,  was  by  no  means  contented  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  lot  “  unto  which  he  had  been  born,”  and  his 
mind  was  still  further  upset  by  a  journey  to  Europe  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Friend  Julia  Henry,  and  his  nephew  and  niece,  Thomas 
and  Bessie  Brown.  Now  Bessie  Brown  was  a  lady  of  “great 
personal  charms,”  but  of  the  mature  age  of  thirty,  ten  years  older 
than  Raymond.  This  did  not,  of  course,  prevent  Raymond  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  her,  and  as  be  was  rich,  Miss  Brown  gladly 
accepted  him,  only  stipulating  that  their  attachment  was  to  be 
kept  a  secret.  This  love  affair  was  a  millstone  round  Raymond's 
neck  for  a  long  while,  and  dark  hints  are  given  that  it  went 
to  very  great  lengths  indeed,  but  on  this  point  the  author  is 
obscure.  Are  we  asked  to  believe  in  a  profligate  Quaker?  Any¬ 
how,  Miss  Brown  considered  she  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  a 
beautiful  young  Roman  Catholic  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland 
Bramble,  at  whose  house  the  American  friends  passed  part  of  the 
winter.  No  one  can  complain  that  the  story  lacks  movement.  No 
sooner  is  the  reader  comfortably  settled  down  at  the  English 
country-house,  than  he  is  roused  up  to  go  with  Raymond  to  his 
parent’s  bedside  in  Philadelphia ;  then  he  flies  back  to  Oxford,  and 
listens  to  Raymond  proposing  to  Maud  Bramble  (being,  as  he 
thinks,  “off”  with  his  other  love)  at  a  Commemoration  picnic  at 
Nuneham.  Next  he  accompanies  the  Bramble  family  to  Paris, 
and  is  present  at  the  siege,  besides  spending  a  considerable  time 
with  Raymond  in  a  German  prison,  where  he  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  as  a  spy.  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  that 
he  finally  subsides  into  private  and  domestic  life,  with  all  dif¬ 
ficulties  cleared  away — Bessie  disposed  of,  Raymond  and  Maud 
happily  married,  and  Raymond  not  only  converted  to  the  Catholic 


Church,  but  proved  heir  to  an  ancient  English  property.  The 
book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  controversy  is,  on  the  whole,  kept 
fairly  in  the  background.  The  characters  are  sufficiently  natural, 
and  behave  like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  where  they  are  intended 
to  do  so. 

Couleur  de  Rose  opens  with  the  conversation  of  two  Christ 
Church  undergraduates  on  matrimony.  As  a  general  rule  the 
observations  of  two  such  very  young  men  on  so  remarkably 
serious  a  subject  would  be  hardly  worth  recording ;  but  on  this 
occasion  their  talk  was  redeemed  from  vague  speculations  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  them,  Cheriton  Charters,  wished  to  marry  the 
sister  of  the  other,  Tom  Gaythorne.  To  this  union  Tom  Gaythorne 
strongly  objected,  on  the  ground  that  his  friend  had  neither 
money  nor  the  expectation  of  it.  We  must  say,  once  and  for  all, 
that  Mr.  Burke’s  characters  have  the  most  deplorable  habit  of 
making  speeches  of  a  perfectly  portentous  length.  It  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  who  is  talking— artist,  financier,  model,  or 
heroine — they  think  nothing  of  going  on  for  a  page  and  a  half 
without  a  break,  and  then  starting  off  again  for  a  fresh  round,  a.t 
the  very  slightest  encouragement  from  the  “  other  side.”  This  is 
a  fault  of  beginners,  but  it  is  one  to  be  avoided.  We  cannot 
exactly  call  the  practice  unnatural,  for  we  have  all  of  us  suffered 
from  the  orations  of  certain  of  our  friends,  but  no  society  could 
exist  that  was  made  up  of  such  loquacious  persons  as  Mr.  Burke’s 
creations.  The  late  Mr.  Trollope  has  said  that  no  novelist 
ought  to  allow  his  dramatis  persona  to  speak  more  than  a  dozen 
words  at  a  time  on  any  subject.  Without  adhering  exactly  to  the 
letter  of  his  law,  the  admonition  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  nothing  destroys  the  reality  of  a  tale  so  much  as  these  long 
narratives  or  harangues.  Mr.  Burke  also  falls  short  of  complete 
success  in  the  art  of  putting  his  story  together.  There  is  the 
country  part,  and  the  town  part,  and  the  very  melodramatic  part; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  cohesion  about  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
many  of  the  characters,  especially  with  the  speculator,  Gus  Hawk- 
well.  He  is  represented  at  first  as  a  clever,  agreeable,  successful 
man  of  the  world,  whom  Tom  Gaythorne  is  delighted  to  have  as 
his  friend,  and  is  happy  to  introduce  to  his  sister ;  but  the  moment 
that  sister  proves  herself  willing  to  marry  Mr.  Hawkwell,  Tom 
suddenly  finds  out  that  Mr.  Hawkwell  is  not  worthy  to  mate 
with  his  own  parvenu  blood.  The  successful  financier  is  very 
shortly  made  to  play  all  kinds  of  bad  tricks,  of  which  nobody 
would  have  suspected  him,  only,  we  are  convinced,  by  way  of 
throwing  up  the  superiority  of  Cheriton  Charters,  and  giving  him 
the  reward  of  the  young  lady. 

Lancelot  Ward,  M.P.  is,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  science 
of  logic,  one  vast  undistributed  middle.  The  characters  are 
turned  on,  as  it  were,  at  full  cock.  Each  has  come  to  maturity, 
and  we  have  a  very  slight  idea  as  to  how  they  reached  that 
stage.  The  hero  is  about  thirty,  with  an  inexplicable,  though 
not  unexampled,  craze  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  heroine 
is  twenty-one,  and  is  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  country  town 
publican.  This  parent  dies  soon  after  the  story  opens,  and 
leaves  her  with  a  fortune  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
Having  known  Lancelot  from  her  childhood,  she  is  of  course 
aware  of  his  cherished  dream,  and  when  there  is  an  opportune 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county,  sends  him  3,000/. 
anonymously  to  defray  the  cost  of  election.  Lancelot  accepts 
the  money,  gains  the  seat,  and  becomes  engaged  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Madeleine  Hussey.  Life  in  London  is  apparently  unfavour¬ 
able  to  constancy.  His  thoughts  go  back  to  his  unknown 
benefactress,  Edith  Ladyman,  and  Madeleine’s  stray  to  her  new 
acquaintance  the  Earl  of  Eglamour,  about  as  ill-bred  a  person  as 
is  has  often  been  our  lot  to  meet  with.  At  length  Lancelot  hears 
simultaneously  that  Edith  is  at  the  point  of  death  and  that 
Madeleine  has  jilted  him  for  the  peer.  lie  flies  to  the  side  of 
the  former,  proposes  to  her,  and  restores  her  to  health.  In  a  short 
time  they  are  quietly  married  in  London.  On  their  way  from 
the  church,  Lancelot  calls  for  letters  at  his  club,  and  finds  one 
from  Lord  Eglamour  informing  him  that  Madeleine's  heart  is  still 
“  true  to  Poll,”  or  rather  Lancelot.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
Lancelot  instantly  regrets  his  marriage,  and  shoots  himself  the  next 
morning  with  Lord  Eglamour's  letter  in  his  hand.  This  is  the  end, 
and  nothing  could  well  be  more  unsatisfactory.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  an  educated  man,  and  the  style  is  sufficiently  good,  but  it 
eminently  lacks  a  touch  of  nature. 

It  once  fell  to  our  lot  to  spend  some  time  in  company  with  a 
man  who  was  descanting  on  the  merits  of  his  dearest  friend. 
“  Tommy,”  he  would  say,  “  is  an  excellent  fellow;  I  don’t  know 
any  one  I  am  fonder  of.  But  Tommy  is  very  unscrupulous.  I 
wouldn't  trust  him  with  a  shilling  of  my  money,  and  I  never 
believe  a  word  he  says ;  but  he’s  an  excellent  fellow.”  It  is  in 
precisely  similar  fashion  that  “  An  Angler  ”  treats  the  Danish 
nation.  He  always  professes  the  deepest  respect  for  them  and  the 
utmost  liking;  yet  he  draws  picture  after  picture  of  Danish  ladies 
behaving  to  an  English  gentleman  with  a  rudeness  that  would 
have  seemed  misplaced  in  Seven  Dials.  Their  curiosity  and  love 
of  asking  impertinent  questions  is  surely  unprecedented.  In 
page  55  the  lady  inquires  of  Mr.  Hardy  his  age,  his  profession, 
his  duties  in  life,  and,  finally,  whether  or  not  he  was  engagt  d  to 
the  daughter  of  the  pastor  with  whom  he  lodged.  This  last  query 
is  constantly  repeated  by  one  person  or  another,  only  sometimes, 
as  in  page  141,  it  is  varied  a  little  by  being  placed  in  the  form  of 
an  assertion.  The  young  lady  referred  to  is  scarcely  less  plain- 
spoken  than  her  friends.  “You  say,”  she  remarks  to  Hardy 
a  propos  of  a  horse-race,  “  that  you  could  win  the  race  if  you  chose 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  you  can,  and  think  you  are  maid  to 
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ride  hard.”  Another  damsel  observes  at  the  end  of  a  pic-nic  to 
which  Mr.  Hardy  had  taken  them,  “We  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  sir  ;  but  we  both  vote  that  you  are  frightfully  dull  and 
a  bore ;  but  we  like  you  very  much.”  Possibly  anglers  may  be 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  fishing  in  the  Gudenaa,  and 
yachtsmen  might  skim  the  description  of  the  cruise  round  Denmark, 
but  mere  novel-readers  will  endorse  Froken  Mathilde’s  opinion  that 
the  book  is  “  frightfully  dull  and  a  bore.” 


SOME  ENGLISH  GUIDE  BOOKS.* 

WE  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Stanford's  excellent  series 
of  two-shilling  Guides  is  at  last  provided  with  a  Guide  to 
the  Channel  Islands  which  is  worthy  of  the  series  and  of  the 
subject.  The  Guide  which  bore  the  same  title  as  Mr.  Bevan’s 
having  been  apparently  withdrawn,  there  is  no  need  to  say  more 
about  it,  except  that  it  must  always  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  Channel  Islands  how  such  a  pro¬ 
duction  found  its  way  into  such  company  as  that  of  Mr.  Rye’s 
Norfolk  and  Mr.  Worth’s  Devon.  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan  has  not, 
like  the  writers  just  mentioned,  any  special  or  local  connexion 
with  his  subject.  But  he  is  a  guide-book  writer  and  topographer 
•of  approved  merit  and  large  practice,  who  takes  pains  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  with  his  facts,  arranges  them  in  the  fashion  which  the  traveller 
wants,  writes  like  a  workman  and  a  sensible  man,  and  disdains  the 
idiotic  platitudes,  and  the  still  more  idiotic  jokes,  which  not  a  few  of 
his  kind  seem  to  think  necessary.  Almost  the  only  technical  fault 
which  has  to  be  found  with  the  present  little  book  is  that  the 
maps  might  well  have  been  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  those  in¬ 
valuable  assistances  to  the  tourist  who  dislikes  perpetually  asking 
his  way,  rough  street  plans  of  the  chief  towns  (in  this  case  two 
only  would  have  been  needed),  are  still  wanting.  Mr.  Bevan’s 
letterpress  is  sufficient  and  accurate,  though  very  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  will  of  course  detect  a  few  slips.  Thus  the  central  village  of 
Guernsey  is  in  local  usage  invariably  called  “The  Oatel,”  not 
41  Catel,”  and  Mr.  Bevan  somewhat  spoils  a  well-known  local  story 
illustrating  the  former  dangers  of  the  Coupoe  at  Sark.  The  con¬ 
vivial  inhabitant  who  had  to  pass  it  is  said  to  have  experimented 
•on  his  powers  of  keeping  his  balance,  not,  as  Mr.  Bevan  rather 
pointlessly  says,  “  on  a  previous  part  of  the  highway,”  but  on  an 
old  cannon  which  still  lies,  or  did  lie  a  year  or  two  ago,  dis¬ 
mounted  by  the  roadside.  If  he  could  walk  along  this  he  crossed, 
if  not,  he  lay  down  and  slept  off  his  liquor.  The  “  previous  part 
of  the  highway  ”  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual  “  brig  of  dread  ” 
which  the  Coupee  must  have  presented  before  the  present  roadway 
was  made. 

In  the  other  Guide  of  Mr.  Bevan’s  which  lies  before  us,  the 
same  merits  are  visible,  though  here  familiarity  with  the  subject 
may  incline  a  critic  to  be  rather  unfair  to  the  remarkable  skill  in 
compilation  and  compression  shown.  To  speak  the  frank  truth,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  two  great  Ridings  in  one  little 
volume  of  1 34  pages.  Mr.  Bevan  does  his  best,  and  he  does  very 
cleverly,  but  he  does  not  do  the  impossible.  The  result  is,  that 
Bay  Town,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  English  fishing- 
villages,  and  one  which  happily  is  still  far  from  railways,  gets  half 
a  line  allotted  to  it ;  that  the  dales  of  the  North  Riding  have 
nothing  like  justice  done  them;  and  that  the  lavish  wealth  of 
architectural  remains,  both  in  ruins  and  in  use,  is  in  something 
the  same  case.  For  all  this  no  blame  is  due  to  Mr.  Bevan,  who 
has,  even  as  it  is,  got,  if  not  his  quart,  something  like  his  pint  and 
a  quarter  into  the  pint  vessel.  lie  has  really  contrived  to  gather 
together  a  vast  number  of  indications,  and  the  tourist  who  wants 
to  follow  them  up  must  go  to  Murray  or  to  Mr.  Walter  White. 
In  one  respect,  and  in  one  only,  a  different  plan  might  have  been 
adopted  with  advantage.  Mr.  Bevan  has  made  himself  something 
of  a  slave  to  railways,  to  the  neglect  of  road  routes;  and  the 
result  is  that  he  often  wastes  on  perfectly  uninteresting  places 
which  happen  to  be  stations  fragments  of  his  precious  space 
which  were  much  better  given  to  other  places.  A  continuous 
41  Walk  along  the  Coast,”  from  Spurn  Head  to  Tees’  mouth,  would 
greatly  improve  the  book. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Cox’s  excellent  Derbyshire  in  this 
series  requires  only  mention.  It  would  be  almost  impertinent  to 
certify  to  the  competence  of  the  author  of  the  Churches  of 
Derbyshire. 

It  ought  to  be,  but  perhaps  is  not,  superfluous  to  remind  the 
English  traveller  that  the  Guides  of  the  useful  Mr.  Jenkinson,  of 
Keswick,  which  are  also  published  by  Mr.  Stanford,  are  somewhat 

*  Stanford’s  Tourists’  Guides — Channel  Islands.  By  G.  Phillips  Bevan- 
London  :  E.  Stanford.  1884. 

Stanford’s  Tourists’  Guides — North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire 
By  G.  Phillips  Bevan.  Third  edition.  London  :  E.  Stanford.  1884. 

Stanford’s  Tourists’  Guides — Derbyshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox. 
Second  edition.  London  :  E.  Stanford.  1884. 

Jenhinson’s  Tourists'  Guides — Smaller  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Third 
edition.  London :  E.  Stanford.  1884. 

Jenkinson’ s  Tourists'  Guides — Smaller  Guide  to  North  Wtdes.  Second 
edition.  London :  E.  Stanford.  1884. 

Jenkinson' s  Tourists’  Grades — Guide  to  Carlisle,  Gilsland,  and  the  Roman 
Wall.  Second  edition.  London :  E.  Stanford.  1834. 

Jenkinson’s  Tourists’  Guides — Guide  to  the  Lakes,  Keswick  Section. 
Fifth  edition.  London  :  E.  Stanford.  1S34. 

Picturesque  Wales:  a  Handbook  of  Scenery  accessible  from  the  Cambrian 
Railways.  By  Godfrey  Turner.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1884. 

Thorough  Guide  Series — North  Wales.  Part  I.  By  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley 
and  C.  S.  Ward.  London:  Dulau  &  Co.  1884. 


I  more  localized,  and  on  a  somewhat  more  minute  and  elaborate 
plan,  than  the  series  just  reviewed.  We  have  before  us  several 
volumes  of  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  collection,  no  one  of  them  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  but  all  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  inform  the  tourist  that  the  “  smaller  ” 
Guides  of  this  series  are  in  hardly  any  practical  and  useful 
sense  inferior  to  the  “larger,”  the  chief  difference  being  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  elaborate  articles  on  geology,  botany, 
and  other  sciences,  for  which,  in  our  experience  of  the  grace¬ 
less  tourist,  the  graceless  tourist  does  not  care  very  earnestly. 
Mr.  Jenkinson’s  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man  is  probably  the  best 
in  existence  to  that  very  curious  corner  of  her  Majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions,  which  for  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  is  simply 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  trippers  from  the  great  Lancashire 
towns,  and  which,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  offers  some  very 
remarkable  scenery,  much  archaeological  interest,  and  almost 
unique  attractions  of  geographical  and  historical  position  to  the 
more  leisurely  explorer.  The  Guide  to  North  Wales  is,  as  we  can 
say  from  practical  experience,  very  minute  and  useful,  and  it  suffers 
only  from  a  rather  insufficient  indication  of  distances  and  times,  in 
the  first  place,  and  from  a  want  of  accurate  large-scale  maps  in 
the  second.  The  latter  want  is  to  be  regretted,  because,  except  in 
reference  to  the  Snowdon  region,  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Oader  Idris,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  districts,  North 
Wales  is  a  decidedly  deceptive  region  in  this  respect.  A  belated 
traveller  who  a  season  or  two  ago  made  the  round  from  Harlech 
by  Cwm  Bychan  and  Drws  Ardudwy  to  Llanbedr,  and  had  an 
exceedingly  narrow  escape  of  passing  the  night  on  the  hospitable 
slopes  of  Rkinog  Fawr,  happened  after  his  experiences  to  meet  a 
local  angler  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  “Sir,”  said  the 
local  angler,  “  I  know  every  square  yard  of  the  hills  round  here, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  trusted  to  guide-book  measure¬ 
ments  of  distance,  I  think  you  are  very  lucky  ever  to  have  got 
in  at  all.”  This  observation  had  no  special  or  uncomplimentary 
reference  to  Mr.  Jenkinson ;  but  his  descriptions  of  North  Wales 
tourist  routes  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track  are  certainly  not 
characterized  by  that  exactness  and  allowance  for  the  deceptive 
character  of  mountain  walking  which  distinguishes  his  descriptions 
of  the  Lake  routes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  (also  from  per¬ 
sonal  following  of  his  tracks)  speak  very  well  of  the  Roman  Wall 
Guide.  The  fault  here  is  that  the  subject  of  the  hook  has  been 
rather  artificially  limited.  Almost  any  pedestrian  who  explores 
the  Wall  will  feel  tempted  to  diverge  up  the  North  Tyne,  if  not  into 
Reedsdale,  and  Coquetdale,  and  the  Cheviots  on  the  north,  and 
Weardale  on  the  south.  In  other  words,  the  hook  had  better  have 
extended  to  the  more  interesting  parts  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  generally.  This  might  easily  have  been  done  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  above-mentioned  scientific 
matter,  about  which  (we  must  take  leave  to  repeat)  the  general 
tourist  cares  simply  nothing,  while  the  specialist  wants  something 
much  more  special.  The  reprint  of  the  Keswick  section  of  Mr. 
Jenkinson’s  Lake  Guide  ought  to  need  no  recommendation.  Until 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Baddeley’s  book  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  had  no  serious  rival  in  ciceroneship  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  as  it  is  he  has  been  rivalled,  but  by  no  means 
superseded. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Turner’s  handbook  to  the  scenery  accessible  from 
the  Cambrian  railways  is  official,  and  not  discreditable  to  the  offi¬ 
ciality  which  authorized  it.  Although,  as  in  most  such  books,  the 
more  precise  merits  of  the  guide-book  are  sacrificed  to  abundant 
illustration  and  eloquent,  or  would-be  eloquent,  description,  still 
the  pamphlet— for  it  is  merely  a  pamphlet — will  give  the  intending 
traveller  a  fair  and  appetizing  description  of  what  he  may  expect 
to  find  between  Pwllheli,  Aberystwitk,  Llanidloes,  and  Whit¬ 
church. 

In  the  last  Guide  on  our  list  the  energetic  Mr.  Baddeley,  assisted 
by  the  faithful  Mr.  Ward,  breaks  ground  in  North  Wales,  thus 
again  invading  a  district  where,  in  respect  of  minute  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  pedestrian,  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  hitherto  enjoyed  an 
almost  Alexandrian  sway  (no  offence  being,  of  course,  intended  to 
“Black’s”  and  other  assistants  to  the  traveller).  For  this  year 
Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward  have  confined  themselves  to  Part  One 
of  their  task.  This  includes  the  district  called  by  a  silly  cockneyism 
Snowdonia  (to  which  Mr.  Baddeley  should  not  have  condescended) 
and  the  North  coast,  hut  not  the  Cader  Idris  and  Rhinog  ranges 
or  the  interior.  On  the  whole,  this  may  be  said  to  he  the  most 
difficult  task  Mr.  Baddeley  has  yet  tried.  The  peculiarity  of 
North  Wales,  as  contrasted  with  Scotland  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Lakes  on  the  other,  is  that,  while  the  total  surface  to  he 
covered  is  not  contemptible,  every  foot  of  that  ground,  speaking 
rhetorically,  has  to  he  examined  in  detail.  There  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  historical  and  literary  matter  of  interest  which  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  last  point  that  Messrs. 
Baddeley  and  Ward  are,  we  think,  weakest.  Of  course  a  guide, 
especially  a  pocket-guide,  ought  not  to  be  bolstered  out  with  mis¬ 
cellaneous  padding.  But  surely  there  is  (to  take  an  instance)  some 
via  media  between  turning  the  whole  of  the  Pen-y-Gwrvd  visitor’s 
hook  into  the  page,  and  writing  as  our  authors  do,  “  the  mountain- 
inn  of  Pen-y-Gwryd  needs  no  praise  from  us.”  Perhaps  the  inn 
does  not,  but  its  intending  customers  do,  and  they  surely  might  be 
told  in  at  least  a  few  words  about  its  connexion  with  Two  Tears 
Ayo,  and  with  a  certain  Voyaye  Humor istique,  of  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  is  now  the  sole  survivor.  The  average  English¬ 
man  is  not  so  clever  as  to  know  things  of  this  kind  by  nature,  but 
he  is  not  so  stupid  as  to  he  wholly  indifferent  to  them.  Again, 
especially  with  Borrow's  Wild  Wales  to  draw  on,  it  surely  might 
have  been  possible  to  indicate,  however  briefly,  the  connexion  of 
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some  places  named  with  Welsh  Bardic  literature.  The  excuse,  of 
course,  is  want  of  space.  But  twenty  pages  would  have  made 
the  book  little  bigger,  and  twenty  pages  would  have  gone  a  long 
wav  in  judicious  rcnseignements  of  the  kind  referred  to.  As  a 
mountain  guide,  Mr.  Baddeley  is  as  usual  excellent ;  indeed,  the 
mountain  section  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  Naturally,  small 
criticisms  are  possible.  Thus  Mr.  Baddeley  gives  the  ascent  of  the 
Devil’s  Kitchen  on  one  side  only,  the  left  looking  from  Llyn 
Idwal.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  (for  we  do  not  here  speak  from 
actual  experience  of  both)  both  sides  are  practicable.  But  such 
details  need  not  he  dwelt  on.  The  maps  as  usual  in  this  series 
are  excellent,  but  some  of  them  are  on  too  small  a  scale.  It  is 
scarcely  rash  to  say  that  nothing  under  half  a  mile  to  the  inch  is 
of  much  use  to  the  pedestrian,  even  on  level  ground,  while  for 
mountain  work  the  inch  scale  should,  if  possible,  always  be  given. 
The  town  plans  (Chester,  Rhyl,  and  Llandudno),  with  a  sketch  of 
the  environs  of  Bangor,  and  another  of  the  bearings  of  those  most 
puzzling  things,  the  different  railway  stations  at  Ffestiniog,  are 
very  welcome. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  PIANO." 

IN  these  days,  when  nearly  every  young  person  of  both  sexes  is 
either  taught  or  expected  to  know  something  of  music,  the 
want  of  some  short  summary  of  the  art  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  composers  has  often  been  felt.  Such  a  want  Mme.  Viard- 
Louis  has  set  herself  to  supply  in  her  recently  published  work  on 
Music  and  the  Piano.  Being  herself  a  pianist,  and  one,  we  may 
say,  of  great  renown,  Mme.  Viard-Louis  writes  for  pianists  alone, 
and  chiefly  surveys  the  works  of  the  great  masters  from  that 
point  of  view.  On  the  very  first  page  of  this  work  Mme.  Viard- 
Louis  strikes  a  chord  of  sympathy  with  many  true  lovers  of  music 
by  her  description  of  the  “ three  sorts  of  foes  the  musical  art  has 
to  combat,  the  one  as  formidable  as  the  others  ”  :— 

There  are  those  who  have  no  suspicion  that  any  meaning  whatever  is  to 
he  found  in  the  notes,  and  who  quite  innocently  play  every  kind  of  music 
in  the  same  way.  They  think  that  C  is  always  C,  whether  in  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  or  Chopin  ;  f  and  p  are  always  f  and  p  ;  and,  thanks  to  this  con¬ 
viction,  they  make  every  musical  instrument  they  touch  into  a  noisy  piece 
of  machinery.  Then  there  are  those  who  desire  to  make  themselves  a 
name,  to  have  a  reputation,  and  who  labour  for  long  years  to  attain  an 
unrivalled  proficiency  in  gymnastics,  who  do  not  perceive  that  they  confound 
the  means  with  the  end,  the  marble  with  the  statue.  And  then  there  are 
those  who  imagine  themselves  “  highly  gifted,”  thrust  their  own  individu¬ 
ality  into  everything  they  perform. 

If  Mme.  Viard-Louis  can  lessen  the  great  army  of  these  foes  to 
true  musical  art,  she  deserves  all  the  thanks  which  the  lovers  of 
music  per  se  can  give  her.  It  is  by  directing  the  attention  of  those 
who  take  interest  in  music,  and,  above  all,  in  the  piano,  to 
“ musical  style ’’ — which  she  defines  as  “the  stamp  which  every 
composer  impresses  upon  his  own  work  ” — that  she  thinks  these 
“  foes  ”  are  best  overcome.  In  this  we  quite  agree  with  her. 
Since  the  first  appearance  of  the  “  King  of  Variation,”  as  he  has 
been  called,  Henri  Herz,  the  mania  for  what  may  be  called 
complicated  agility  has  grown  and  increased.  Simple  pathetic 
music  has  been  greatly  abandoned,  until  in  the  present  day 
it  is  considered,  as  Mme.  Viard-Louis  says,  “  that  to  he  a  musician 
is  to  he  only  an  acrobat.”  Musical  acrobats  are  not  content  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  great  tone-poets  whose  songs  of 
joy  or  sadness  will  re-echo  as  long  as  joy  or  sadness  exist  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Technical  difficulties  are  the  delight  of  the 
acrobat ;  but  while  we  listen  to  his  performance  and  recognize 
the  surmounted  difficulties,  Dr.  Johnson’s  remark  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  never  long  absent  from  our  minds.  ‘‘Modern 
music,”  says  Mme.  Viard-Louis,  “prays  no  longer”;  in  this 
respect  music  has  but  followed  the  example  of  her  sister  arts. 
The  belief,  reverence,  and  veneration  that  seemed  the  mainsprings 
of  all  the  great  work  of  those  who  are  now  called  the  “  old 
masters,”  but  whom  Mme.  Viard-Louis  rightly  thinks  we  should 
better  name  “  the  Immortals,”  both  in  painting  and  in  music,  have 
vanished  from  the  world.  In  their  place  we  have  photography, 
with  its  painstaking  and  painful  realism,  and  the  school  of  music, 
whose  disciples  claim  that  they  can  express  by  sound  “  the  colour 
of  objects  as  well  as  their  substance.” 

Mme.  Viard-Louis  has  divided  her  work  into  three  parts: — i. 
General  History  of  the  Art  of  Music ;  2.  Personal  History  of  the 
Principal  Composers  for  the  Piano  ;  3.  Advice  on  Style  and  Exe¬ 
cution.  The  first  part  is  a  clear  and  simple  history  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  music,  and  ought  from  its  very  simplicity  to 
be  of  great  use  and  interest  to  any  young  student  of  the  art. 
Many  people,  one  might  almost  say  most  people,  love  music.  The 
love  of  sound  is  one  that  we  share  with  most  human  beings,  of 
whatever  race  or  colour  they  may  he  ;  but  the  fortunate  persons 
who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  love  that  is  in  them  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  To  know  why  one  sound  should  satisfy  the  ear, 
and  another  give  a  rasping  sensation,  lends  an  additional  interest 
to  the  study  of  music  as  something  with  greater  depth  than  mere 
melody.  Though  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  scale,  we  know  that  music  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  study 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Pythagoras  declared  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  perfect  relation  of  numbers,  which  he  considered  “  the 
soul  of  the  universe.”  The  recognition  even  in  those  early  days 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  natural  laws  governing  sound,  and 
separating  it  from  dissonance,  is  one  which  the  pupils  of  the  “  new 
school  ”  of  music  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  their  too  great 
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zeal  to  follow  the  motto  of  that  school,  “  To  alter.”  The  second 
part  of  Music  and  the  Piano  deaL  with  the  personal  history  of  the 
great  composers.  Mme.  Viard-Louis  speaks  of  them  with  the  true 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  knows  them  intimately,  who  has,  as  she 
recommends  her  readers  to  do,  “  knocked  at  their  doors,  entered 
into  their  different  existences,  inquired  what  were  their  dis¬ 
positions,  their  characters,  in  what  diverse  wavs  their  powers  were 
developed,  and  learnt  the  history  of  their  works  by  examining  the 
history  of  their  lives !  ”  Unless  a  pianist  is  truly  imbued  with  the 
thoughts  by  which  the  great  composers  were  inspired,  Mme. 
Viard-Louis  considers  that  his  or  her  interpretation  will  be  colour¬ 
less  and  imperfect,  no  matter  how  great  the  mere  mechanical 
excellence  of  the  performance  may  he.  In  giving  the  short  history 
of  each  one  of  the  musical  giants  who  gladdened  the  world  from 
1550  down  to  the  present  time,  Mme.  Viard-Louis  has  endeavoured 
to  make  the  accounts  as  personal  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
her  readers  to  learn  “  what  those  grand  minds  have  thought  by 
living  their  life,  and  suffering  or  loving  or  rejoicing,  in  sympathy 
with  them.”  Her  descriptions  are  almost  too  enthusiastic  at  times 
for  the  ordinary  reader ;  but,  as  the  hook  is  probably  intended  not 
so  much  for  the  ordinary  reader  as  for  those  who  are  as  enthusiastic 
as  herself,  this  may  not  matter.  Evidently  the  writer  who  has 
translated  the  work  from  French  into  English  belongs  to  the 
hand  of  enthusiasts ;  for  enthusiasm  alone  can  account  for  some 
of  the  passages  we  have  come  across,  in  which  grammar 
may  be  said  to  run  riot.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  the  following,  on  p.  38 “  The  traditions  of  the  past 
are  disputed ;  every  belief,  and  even  all  confidence,  is  mocked  at. 
The  past  is  dragged  open,  not  in  order  to  find  instruction  there; 
while  respecting  it— but  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction — if  such  be 
possible  ”  ?  "VVe  have  read  and  re-read  the  latter  part  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  many  times,  we  have  read  it  to  attentive  listeners,  we  have 
tried  altering  the  punctuation,  hut  all  in  vain.  The  meaning  is 
still  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and  we  give  it  up.  Some 
of  the  passages  describing  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  are  so  comic  that  one  is  momentarily  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  they  could  have  been  written  in  sober  earnest.  Speaking 
of  Schubert’s  Sonata  in  B  flat,  Op.  65,  Mme.  Viard-Louis  thus 
interprets  the  idea  of  the  composer: — 

He  speaks  in  a  hushed  voice,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  see  him  as  he  lets 
bis  hands  stray  carelessly  over  the  keys,  while  his  fancy  conjures  up  again 
those  events  through  which  he  first  came  to  know  her — that  fair  one — that 
attractive  star  (first  movement).  Then  that  day  when  he  followed  her  to 
the  church  (andante).  TheD,  on  another  day,  to  the  ball  (scherzo).  Then 
her  grace,  her  waywardness  (finale). 

In  such  a  prosaic  language  as  English  such  passages  as  these 
strike  one  far  more  than  they  would  in  French,  and  Mrs.  Smyth 
would  perhaps  have  done  better  if  she  had  judiciously  toned  down 
some  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis’s  exuberance  of  words.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Haydn  is  delightful : — “  Seated  at  my  harpsichord,  gnawed 
by  rats,  I  envied  not  the  lot  of  kings.  I  did  not  stir  till  I  had 
played  the  whole  of  the  sonatas  from  beginning  to  end.”  Tha 
Spartan  boy  with  his  fox  sinks  into  insignificance  before  such, 
endurance  as  this. 

The  latter  part  of  this  excellent  little  volume  should  he  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  any  lover  of  the  piano.  What  such  a  pianist  as 
Mme.  Viard-Louis  has  to  say  about  “  l'accent  ”  and  suppleness  of 
hands  and  fingers  is  well  worth  reading  and  remembering.  Her 
advice  as  to  that  great  stumbling-block  of  many  ordinary  pianists 
— namely,  natural  and  easy  fingering — is  simple  and  to  the  point ; 
“  to  watch  attentively  whence  we  are  coming  and  whither  we  are 
going.”  It  deserves  to  he  committed  to  memory  by  all  players* 
as  also  one  other  recommendation : — “  That  the  instrumentalist 
shoidd  have  capacity  enough  to  be  able  to  forget  the  instrument 
and  be  occupied  only  with  what  has  to  he  said.  But  above  all 
things  there  must  be  something  to  say."  What  a  lightening  of  the 
musical  burdens  of  the  season  there  would  be  if  all  composers  as 
well  as  players  would  lay  to  heart  that  golden  maxim  ! 


THEOLOGY." 

MR.  REYNOLDS  has  followed  up  his  two  previous  works  of 
kindred  aim  with  one  of  larger  grasp.  In  his  Supernatural 
in  Nature  he  attempted  to  show,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
competent  readers  succeeded  in  showing,  that  the  very  science 
whose  tendency  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from 
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nature  demonstrates  its  existence  there,  and  The  Mystery  of 
Miracle  is  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  mystery  and  miracie  are  the 
source  and  foundation  of  nature.  He  seems  to  rise  in  aim  in  each 
successive  work.  A  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  not  only  consis¬ 
tent  with  scientific  knowledge,  but  is  confirmed  by  it.  The 
mystery  of  divine  energy  in  the  universe  is  not  only  the  basis  of 
all  phenomena,  but  is  the  object  of  our  common  faith.  This  is  the 
thesis  of  his  present  work,  and  it  is  maintained  with  a  good  deal 
of  learning  and  a  considerable  power  of  explicit  statement.  lie 
has  read,  it  seems  to  us,  all  the  modern  literature  of  this  contro¬ 
verted  subject,  and  is  not  deterred  by  it  from  asserting  not  merely 
that  physical  science  proves  what  it  is  sometimes  thought  to 
deny — namely,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  the 
universe,  but  that  “  the  old  truths  and  the  old  forms  of  truth  are 
scientific — in  other  words,  that  orthodoxy  may  be  inferred  from  a 
study  of  nature.  His  system  is  not  so  much  apologetic  as  aggres¬ 
sive.  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  anthropomorphism  so  often 
brought  against  religion,  he  says  boldly,  “  Without  anthropomor¬ 
phism  there  is  neither  science  nor  religion,”  but  he  is  careful  not 
to  weaken  his  position  by  rejecting  any  verified  scientific  results. 
On  the  contrary,  he  claims  a  wider  extension  of  law  than 
scientists  themselves ;  an  all-pervading  law,  which  governs  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural,  lie  does  not  contend  that  the  laws  of 
matter  and  of  mind  are  the  same,  but  for  an  “  identity  of  principle 
and  diversity  of  operation,”  and  he  claims  by  this  differentiation 
of  energy  to  verify  divine  revelation,  our  Lord’s  incarnation  and 
resurrection,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  atonement  by  Christ. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  this  endeavour  •will  be  decided  in 
different  ways  by  different  minds.  Some  who  accompany  the 
writer  from  the  starting-point  of  orthodoxy  will  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  strong  are  the  scientific  bases  of  their  creed, 
and  in  what  good  company  a  Christian  man  of  science  finds 
himself.  The  purely  scientific  reader  may  possibly  object  to  the 
mingled  character  of  the  work,  and  may  think  that  devotional 
inferences  and  exhortations  are  out  of  place  in  such  an  inquiry. 
But  all  will  recognize  the  wide  range  of  the  author’s  knowledge, 
the  many  departments  of  nature  which  he  lays  under  contribu¬ 
tion  for  arguments,  the  accuracy  with  which  he  concentrates  them 
on  his  point,  and  the  constructive  still  with  which,  from  “  theme  ” 
to  “  theme,”  he  builds  up  his  proof. 

Principal  Tulloch’s  aim  is  simpler,  and  his  method  more  scientific 
and  severe.  Recognizing  that  the  great  question  of  contemporary 
thought  is,  “  Is  there  a  spiritual  world  ?  ”  he  has  collected  his 
essays  on  the  chief  exponents  of  the  naturalistic  theory  of  all 
things  into  a  volume,  interesting  and  valuable  as  much  from  his 
perfectly  fair  statements  of  his  opponent’s  position  as  from  his  own 
lucid  and  judicial  comments.  The  only  thrng  most  readers  will 
regret  about  the  book  is  the  absence  of  a  summary  of  results.  A 
clear  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  discussion  from  the 
pen  of  Principal  Tulloch  would  have  been  read  with  respect,  and 
would  have  fitly  rounded  off  the  volume.  As  it  stands,  it  presents 
us  not  only  with  the  arguments,  but  with  the  starting-point  of  the 
chief  asserters  of  the  principle  that  mind,  spirit,  or  consciousness 
is  a  phase  of  natural  being,  that  religion  must  be  discarded  along 
with  metaphysie.  The  variety  of  method  and  motif  in  the  attacks 
on  accepted  belief  will  be  what  will  most  interest  non-scientific 
readers.  The  writers  seem  to  agree  in  nothing  but  negation.  To 
pass  from  Comte,  the  prophet  of  modern  naturalism,  to  William 
Smith,  the  author  of  Thorndale,  is  to  change  one’s  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere,  to  experience  the  difference  between  a 
philosophy  of  aggression  and  of  surrender,  and  to  see,  as  may  be 
seen  in  living  instances,  how  entirely  outside  the  life  of  feeling 
and  action  are  the  negative  theories  with  which  alone  the  man  is 
often  .associated.  So  with  another  group.  Though  pessimism 
may  be  an  inevitable  inference  in  some  minds  from  the  teaching 
of  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  it  would  be  as  unfair  as  it 
would  be  obviously  absurd  to  commit  them  to  it,  or  to  associate 
them  with  Schopenhauer  because  a  corollary  from  their  system 
agrees  with  what  was  a  practical  view  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
theory.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  suggestion  of 
a  religion  without  metaphysic  and  of  Professor  Seeley’s  natural 
religion,  coming  after  the  physical  systems,  leads  the  discussion  up 
to  the  higher  ground  where  in  the  last  resort  the  battle  must 
always  be  fought,  and  the  two  essays  that  close  the  volume  on 
Ferrier  and  on  Kant  are  a  return  to  first  principles.  “  Metaphysic 
can  only  be  assailed  by  metaphysic  ” ;  neither  ancient  nor  modern 
experience  can  bar  this  door ;  for  the  problems  of  science  cannot 
be  exhausted  in  terms  of  matter,  and  the  deepest  life  of  humanity 
roots  itself  in  the  unseen.  The  mere  suggestion  we  have  been  able 
to  give  of  the  aim  and  structure  of  this  book  will  probably  be 
enough  to  attract  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  or 
wish  to  see  how  the  life  problem  presents  itself  to  minds  and 
natures  so  various. 

Archdeacon  Farrar’s  “  Gospel  of  St.  Luke”  is  a  part  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  very  much  what  a  Greek  text  of  a  Gospel  for  upper 
forms  of  schools  and  for  undergraduates  ought  to  be.  In  fact,  it 
would  probably  carry  a  candidate  through  the  examination  for 
deacon’s  orders.  The  first  necessity,  of  course,  was  to  choose  a  text 
for  such  a  book,  and  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  to  take  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  as  a  basis,  with  the  text  of  Stephens  as  a  referee  where 
they  disagreed,  and  with  Lachmann  as  final  arbiter  when  Stephens 
differed  from  both.  A  modification  of  this  plan  was  necessitated  in 
the  Gospels  by  the  discovery  of  the  Sinai  MS.  (X),  too  late  to  be 
used  by  Tregelles  except  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar  has  prefaced  his  introduction  to  St.  Luke  by  a  brief 


general  notice  of  the  word  “  Gospel  ”  and  of  the  Gospels ;  and 
his  sketch  of  the  characteristics,  of  the  substance,  and  of  the 
language  of  St.  Luke  is  admirable  for  its  range  and  brevity.  One 
point  only  we  are  surprised  to  find  missed  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  features  of  his  evangelist — namely,  St.  Luke's  singular  skill  as 
a  raconteur  as  displayed  in  the  exquisitely  told  stories  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  others.  He  is  marked 
off  from  all  writers  in  the  New  Testament  by  this  rare  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  volume  is  supplied  with  two  clear  and  accurate  maps, 
a  table  of  the  chief  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Ilerodian  family ;  and  the  notes,  where  we  have  tested  them,  have 
not  failed.  They  give  the  various  readings  of  doubtful  passages, 
sufficient  information  about  manners,  customs,  allusions,  persons, 
and  places,  and  do  not  hesitate  between  the  genuine  text  and  a 
popular  prepossession,  as  in  xvi.  9.  The  volume  appears  to  us  to 
be  honest  both  in  spirit  and  execution,  and  we  are  glad  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  has  done  well  to  publish  his  lectures.  They 
are  creditable  alike  to  him  and  to  the  men  of  Bradford  who  heard 
them.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  his  audience,  and  he  was 
fortunate  in  getting  such  an  audience  to  hear  them.  It  occurred 
to  hitn  that  he  had  something  to  say  about  religion  to  the  hard- 
headed  Yorkshire  artisans;  and  he  invited  them,  “especially  the 
men  who  do  not  go  to  any  church,”  apparently  to  some  public 
hall  to  hear  him.  He  knew  the  prejudice  against  religion  which 
is  widely  spread  among  the  working  classes ;  but  be  discerned,  or 
thought  he  discerned,  that  their  true  feeling  was  against  the 
“  Churches,”  and.  not  against  religion  itself.  It  has  never  been 
on  “  the  side  of  tyranny  against  freedom,  or  hindered  free  discus¬ 
sion,”  or  done  anything  to  scandalize  the  world.  He  believed 
that,  presented  in  its  pure  essence,  not  as  identical  with  any 
Church,  but  as  a  standard  by  which  all  Churches  must  be  judged, 
it  would  commend  itself  to  practical  men.  So  his  exposition  of 
the  value  of  the  Mosaic  code  as  a  regulative  force  for  this  life 
especially,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  great  idea  of  Christ  as 
being  the  oneness  and  “  solidarity  ”  of  humanity,  are  not  merely 
true,  but  truths  equally  new  and  equally  acceptable  to  his 
hearers.  It  was  difficult,  of  course,  in  speaking  of  modern 
Christianity,  and  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  political,  social, 
and  industrial  relations,  in  which  he  effectively  demonstrates  the 
influence  of  the  “  constructive  principles  ”  of  the  Gospel  on  society 
and  on  these  relations,  to  avoid  the  opposite  dangers  of  being  too 
learned  or  too  popular,  and  Dr.  Fairbairn  can  hardly  have  offended 
his  audience  by  the  latter  error.  If  he  has  not  committed  the 
former  we  congratulate  him  on  giving  to  the  world  an  index  of 
the  capacity  of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  and  on  setting  an 
example  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  in  other  centres  of 
industry. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Skene’s  Gospel  History  for 
the  Young  last  year,  and  the  second  has  the  same  merits  and 
imperfections  as  its  predecessor.  Its  faults  are  faults  of  conception, 
not  of  execution  ;  it  is  too  long,  for  when  complete  it  will  extend 
over  three  considerable  volumes ;  it  is  here  and  there  hortatory, 
which  a  running  commentary  should  not  be;  and,  considered  as  a 
manual  for  teachers,  it  does  not  leave  enough  to  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
dependent  power  of  illustration  and  inference ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  obvious  merits.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  teach,  and  knowing  well  the  book  he  writes  about,  as  is 
seen  by  his  natural  explanation  of  “  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of 
Israel,”  by  the  place  in  the  narrative  assigned  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  by  his  notice  of  the  parallelism  of  the  eight 
Beatitudes  to  the  eight  Denunciations  (St.  Matt,  xxiii.)  It  is, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  quite  free  from  partisanship,  and  it 
says  all  that  is  necessary  for  Sunday-school  teachers  to  teach  their 
classes.  It  is  a  pity  that  its  size  and  cost  will  make  it  accessible 
to  so  few. 

We  may  pronounce  upon  Mr.  Ottley’s  lectures  upon  Egypt  the 
time-honoured  criticism  that  “  if  he  had  taken  more  pains  he  would 
have  made  a  better  book.”  In  his  preface  he  expresses  a  hope  that, 
being  almost  verbatim  reports  of  lectures  by  two  local  newspapers, 
and  prepared  in  the  scanty  leisure  of  parochial  work,  it  will  be 
excused  certain  peculiarities  of  style  and  composition,  &c.  &c.  But 
this  is  only  saying  that  he  hopes  he  will  be  excused  for  not  giving 
to  the  public  as  good  a  book  as  he  was  capable  of  writing,  and  we 
are  bound  in  the  interests  of  literature  to  say  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
forgiven  this  offence.  Nevertheless  the  author  evidently  went  about 
the  country  with  his  eyes  open ;  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Biblical 
prophecy,  and  he  is  something  of  an  Egyptologist ;  he  takes  us 
over  the  familiar  route,  and  he  points  out  apt  and  interesting 
coincidences;  but  he  does  not  always  remember  that  issuing  a  book 
of  evidences  is  a  different  thing  from  delivering  popular  lectures  or 
sermons,  as  they  appear  in  some  passages  to  have  been.  Instead  of 
letting  his  facts  speak  for  themselves,  he  appears  as  the  Christian 
advocate,  and  sometimes  even  plays  a  narrower  rule,  and  allows 
the  reader  to  guess  his  ecclesiastical  leanings.  A  second  edition, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  strengthening 
his  argument  by  pruning  away  much  of  his  application,  and  of 
curbing  his  tendency  to  tine  writing. 

Dr.  Croslegh’s  little  book  has  much  the  same  aim  as  Dr. 
Fairbairn’s,  noticed  above.  The  differences  between  them  are  due 
to  the  different  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed.  Dr. 
Fairbairn’s  lectures,  addressed  to  workiug-men,  are  more  popular ; 
Dr.  Croslegh’s,  addressed  to  University  men,  are  more  academic, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  practical  exhortation  at  the 
end,  cannot  be  accused  of  marring  the  effect  of  evidence  by  ex¬ 
cessive  and  intrusive  application.  We  may  say  at  once  that  this 
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is  a  convincing  and  scholarly  volume.  To  exhibit  the  “Fruits  of 
Christianity,”  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  show  what  the  world 
■was  before  Christianity  was  preached,  and  to  anticipate  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  condition  of  Christian  nations  now  is  not  solely  due 
to  Christianity,  but  rather  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  Dr. 
Croslegh  aptly  points  out  that  the  tendency  of  ancient  nations  was 
to  get  more  corrupt  a3  they  became  more  civilized,  whereas  the 
advance  of  civilization  now  is  not  only  accompanied  by  a  higher 
morality,  but  is  made  on  Christian  principles  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  revival  of  religion. 

Small  as  his  book  is,  the  writer  has  evidently  read  a  good  deal 
for  it,  and  his  array  of  classical  authorities  for  the  state  of  Greek 
and  Roman  society  before  Christ  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  a 
condition  of  feeling  and  conduct  for  ever  passed  aw’ay,  to  whatever 
the  change  may  be  due.  It  is  for  objectors  to  show  that  what  is 
“  post  ”  is  not  “  propter  ” ;  and  Dr.  Croslegh  is  quite  prepared  to 
meet  them  on  this  ground.  The  most  original  portion  of  the 
volume  is  where  he  points  out  that  the  Baconian  or  inductive 
philosophy  is  directly  duo  to  Christian  intiuence,  and  the  material 
as  well  as  the  moral  condition  of  Christian  nations  therefore  a 
product  of  their  faith.  As  a  whole,  it  presents  the  black  and  the 
white  of  the  before  aud  after  in  effective  contrast,  and  is  well  worth 
reading. 

To  read  a  few  of  Mr.  David  Swing's  Sermons  is  to  get  an 
alarming  idea  of  the  strain  put  upon  a  popular  preacher  by  a 
fashionable  audience  in  America.  (We  partly  guess  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  delivery  from  internal  evidence.)  As  we  found 
fault  just  now  with  essays  for  being  sermons  in  disguise,  we  have 
in  this  instance  to  complain  of  sermons  being  little  more  than 
essays.  In  those  we  have  read  we  have  found  very  little  of  the 
essence  of  a  sermon  which  may  be  expressed  as  an  attempt  to 
convince  a  congregation  “of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 
ment,”  but  interesting  discourses,  for  the  most  part,  about  the  sins 
of  other  people,  loaded  with  references  to  science,  literature,  and 
politics,  and  bristling  with  great  names.  Here  is  a  list  of  names 
occurring  in  one  sermon  : — Plato,  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Alexander, 
Caesar,  Whittier,  Cowper,  Heber,  Confucius,  Louis  XIV., 
Henry  VIII.,  Calvin,  Luther,  Edwards,  Wesley,  Wellington, 
Antoninus  Pius,  Hamlet,  Gray,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Buuyan, 
Fenelon,  Mme.  Guyon,  George  Fox.  The  sermon  is  on  spiritual¬ 
mindedness,  but  the  writer  seems  nowhere  in  spiritual  touch  with 
his  hearers.  This  sort  of  thing  is,  no  doubt,  very  interesting  to 
people  who  go  to  church  because  it  is  the  fashion  ;  but  in  England, 
at  all  events,  there  is  a  robuster  appetite  among  churchgoers; 
aud  when  men,  good  or  bad,  do  go  to  church,  they  like  stronger 
meat. 

The  Glories  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume 
of  sermons  delivered  by  Mr.  Bonavia  Hunt  at  St.  James’s,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  on  the  Sunday  evenings  of  Lent  in  this  year.  They  have 
the  merits  and  defects  of  sermons  by  special  preachers  at  solemn 
seasons.  They  are  spmpatlietic,  fervid,  and  devotional ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes  exaggerated  and  unreal.  The 
preacher,  for  instance,  comparing  “  C  cesar’s  friends”  at  the 
trial  of  Christ  to  “  hundreds  of  men  and  women  you  meet  iu 
Piccadilly,  the  Haymarket,  and  Regent  Street,”  asks,  “  Are  they 
happy  or  at  peace  ?  Look  at  their  faces  for  answer.  There  is 
no  sign  of  rest  there.”  We  should  say  that  the  most  hopeless 
thing  about  the  very  many  people,  rich  and  poor,  he  appears  to 
refer  to,  is  that  they  look  so  very  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
and  it  is  unreal,  for  the  sake  of  pointing  a  moral,  to  represent 
thoroughly  worldly  people  as  showing  on  their  faces  the  signs 
either  of  remorse  or  unsatisfied  spiritual  longing.  But  it  ia,  per¬ 
haps,  as  unfair  to  criticize  too  coldly  sermons  delivered  under  the 
circumstances  of  these,  as  it  is  to  judge  a  man's  regular  powers  as 
a  preacher  by  his  performances  on  special  occasions.  lie  is  seldom 
at  his  best  then. 

Under  the  somewhat  unintelligible  title  of  The  Promised  Seed , 
Mr.  Ball  has  published  a  course  of  Lessons  on  Old  Testament  His¬ 
tory  which  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers.  His  aim  has  been  to 
“  avoid  obsolete  phraseology  and  one-sided  theology  ”  ;  to  repre¬ 
sent  Old  Testament  characters  as  real  men  aud  women  ;  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  same  God  as  was  revealed  to  us  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  same  acts,  thoughts, 
and  words  which  are  right  and  wrong  now,  as  right  and  wrong 
then. 


A  CENTURY  OF  OPERA.* 

MCAMPARDON’S  publications  are  among  the  best  of  their 
•  kind.  Their  material  is  novel  and  good ;  they  are  ad¬ 
mirably  edited  aud  arranged  ;  with  a  single  exception,  the  Come- 
diois  du  Roi  de  la  'Troupe  Fravgaise,  they  are  beautifully  pro¬ 
duced.  To  such  as  are  interested  in  the  story,  whether  general 
or  individual,  of  the  French  stage  they  are  indispensable  and 
invaluable.  Of  peculiar  merit  are  the  several  members  of  the 
series  which,  under  the  general  title  of  Les  Theatres  de  Paris 
avant  la  Revolution,  has  been  published,  in  limited  editions,  by 
MM.  Berger-Levrault.  In  the  first,  Les  Spectacles  des  Foires 
(1877),  M.  Campardon  dealt  with  such  of  the  strolling  artists — 
the  actors  and  singers,  the  acrobats  and  dancers,  the  tumblers  and 
conjurers  and  showmen  of  every  sort — as  left  traces  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  fairs  of  old  Paris.  In  the  second,  Les  Comedians 

*  L'  Academie  Rnyale  de  Musique  au  Rix-huitieme  Siecle.  By  Emile 
Campardon.  2  vols.  Paris  and  Nancy  :  Berger-Levrault.  1884. 


du  Roi  de  la  Troupe  Ralienne  (18S0),  he  gave  us  close  on  two 
centuries  of  notes  and  documents  relating  to  the  artistic  cor¬ 
poration  which,  in  its  final  metamorphosis,  is  known  as  the 
Opera  Comique.  In  the  two  volumes  at  present  under  notice 
(1884)  the  series  comes  to  an  end.  The  material  collected  in 
their  predecessors  bears  directly  upon  those  elements  and  in¬ 
fluences  by  whose  operation  tiro  theatrical  monopoly  created 
under  Louis  XIV.  was  broken  up  and  ruined,  and  free-trade  in 
drama  was  finally  established  as  a  national  possession.  In  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  as  in  the  Comedians  du  Roi  de  la 
Troupe  Frangaise,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  monopoly  itself,  and 
the  monopoly  in  its  most  brilliant  and  triumphant  form.  Like 
its  predecessors,  the  work  is  composed  of  documents  from  the 
Archives  Xationales  and  of  biographical  notices  compiled  for  their 
proper  introduction  and  understanding.  In  some  ways,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  trifle  less  complete  and  comprehensive  than  the  volumes 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Moliere  and  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
Alberto  Gavazzi  and  Domenico  Biancolelli.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  M.  Campardon  has  omitted  to  preface  his  collection  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  an  historical  introduction — such  a  one, 
for  instance,  as  stands  at  the  head  of  the  records  of  the  Italian 
company — and  has  chosen  to  more  or  less  restrict  his  investi¬ 
gations  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
look  in  vain  for  certain  names  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  history  of  French  opera;  that  we  search  in  vain  for 
documents  relating  to  the  Academie  in  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  stage  of  its  existence ;  and  that  we  are  vouchsafed 
but  a  partial  view  of  our  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  M.  Campardon,  within  the  limits  he  has  set 
himself,  is  wonderfully  careful  and  exact.  His  omissions  are 
important — Mile.  Salle,  for  instance,  Mile.  Prevost,  Beauchamp, 
Pecourt,  Ballon — but  they  are  few ;  his  biographical  notices  are 
models  of  their  kind.  He  confesses  liis  obligations  to  the  brothers 
Parfaict,  and  opines  that,  for  all  his  pains,  he  must  needs  have 
made  a  certain  number  of  mistakes.  But,  in  truth,  his  book,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best  we  know. 

It  was  in  1671  that  Perrin  and  Cambert,  strong  in  letters  patent 
from  Louis  XIV.,  set  up  in  the  musical  entertainment  line  of 
business  at  the  old  “  Bottle”  tennis-court  in  the  Rue  Guendgaud, 
and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Champdron  and  the  mad  Marquis 
de  Sourddac,  produced  their  Pomone,  which  has  been  somewhere 
described  as  the  aboriginal  French  opera.  Such  and  so  splendid  was 
their  success  that,  after  an  eight  months’  run,  Perrin’s  share  of  the 
profits  amounted  to  some  30,000  livres  (which  seems  to  prove  that 
opera  may  really  be  a  mine  of  wealth),  and  that  Lully — a  great 
musician,  an  admirable  buffoon,  and  an  incomparable  intriguer — • 
felt  bound  to  interfere.  His  action  was  much  to  the  purpose.  He 
persuaded  his  royal  master  to  cancel  the  Perrin-Cambert  patent, 
and  transfer  its  privilege  to  him ;  he  drove  poor  Cambert  to  Eng¬ 
land,  there  to  die  of  a  broken  heart ;  he  ousted  La  Grange  and 
Company — Moliere  being  a  few  months  dead — from  their  house 
in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  in  that  theatre — the  original  stage  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  the  Opera  both — he  established  the 
Academie  de  Musique  for  good  and  all.  He  was  an  unscrupulous 
rascal  of  course,  but  he  was  an  artist  of  genius ;  and  the  opera  of 
Faure  and  Gabrielle  Krauss,  the  opera  of  Gounod  and  Rossini, 
the  opera  of  Taglioni  and  Carlotta  Grisi,  is  practically  his 
foundation,  and  his  only.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he 
was  master  of  its  fortunes.  He  gave  it  such  bias  as  he  chose, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  set  it  is  the  way  it  has  always 
gone.  lie  governed  it  well  and  generously;  and  he  put  down  all 
attempts  at  competition  (they  were  mauy  and  ingenious)  with  a 
high  hand  and  a  fine  capacity  of  injustice.  His  poet  he  found  in 
Quinault,  and  to  Quinault’s  words  he  wrote  some  twenty  grand 
operas — “  tragedies  lyriques,”  to  speak  by  the  card — which  were 
all  immensely  popular  for  many  years,  while  one,  the  Thesee,  was 
reproduced  thirteen  times,  and  survived,  in  full  activity  and 
renown,  into  the  heroic  age  of  Gluck.  Such,  in  fact,  was  his  in¬ 
fluence  that  for  a  long  while  men  had  to  write  like  him  and 
according  to  his  rules,  or  fail  of  popularity,  and  that  Meyerbeer 
has  been  described  as  in  some  sort  his  pupil,  and  Robert  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  school  of  At.ys  and  Roland.  Nor  were  his  teaching 
and  example  confined  to  the  dramatic  parts  of  opera  only.  The 
Academie  de  Musique  was  the  creation  of  a  dancing  King,  and 
supplied  the  needs  of  a  dancing  age.  Under  Victoria  we  talk 
aestheticism,  and  are  cultured  and  well-informed ;  under  Louis  XIV. 
people  danced,  and  were  graceful  and  polite.  In  the  composition 
of  ballet  music  Lully  was  incomparable,  and  he  made  the  most 
of  his  talent  and  his  peculiar  opportunity.  He  established  the 
ballet ;  he  invented  the  premiere  danseuse,  and  created  in  Mile. 
La  Fontaine  the  first  of  that  long  and  illustrious  line  of  chore- 
graphic  royalties,  which  ended  (it  would  seem)  in  Cerito ;  by 
him  did  Beauchamp  live,  and  Pecourt — Beauchamp  the  majestic, 
Pecourt  the  fatuous  and  superb ;  and  with  their  assistance  he 
made  the  Academie  what  it  has  ever  since  remained— the  very 
kingdom  of  the  dance,  the  one  theatre  in  the  world  where 
ballet  has  always  been  a  necessary  of  life — in  Mignard’s  time  as 
in  Gavarni’s,  in  the  days  of  Moreau  and  Ddbucourt  as  in  those 
of  Grevin  and  Degas.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Academie  under  Lully  was  the  Acaddmie  at  its  liveliest  and 
most  interesting.  Of  documents  relating  to  this  particular 
period,  however,  M.  Campardon  has  unearthed  but  few.  One 
(of  which  more  hereafter)  refers  to  Mile,  de  Maupin ;  another 
bears  upon  the  fortunes  of  Mile.  Le  Rochois,  Lully’s  prima  donna. 
It  tells  us  no  more  than  that  she  was  an  estimable  artist,  and  that 
in  1704  Jean  Nicolas  de  Francine,  “  possesseur  du  privilege  de 
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l’Aeaddmie  royale  de  Musique,”  thought  enough  of  her  to  guar¬ 
antee  her  a  pension  of  300  livres  a  year.  The  most  important  of 
our  author’s  finds  in  this  direction  are  those  which  relate  to  Lully 
himself.  One  is  the  composer's  will,  which  is  enough  to  make  your 
modern  impressario  green  with  envy.  It  is  evident  that  in  Lully’s 
hands  French  opera  was  every  whit  as  profitable  as  in  those  of 
Camhert  and  Perrin.  He  wills  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Augustins  Dechausses,  and  that  6,000  livres  he  ex¬ 
pended  in  founding  a  daily  mass — “hperpdtuite” — for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  He  bequeaths  1,000  livres  to  “la  maison  des  lilies  catho- 
liques,”  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Anne ;  1,000  livres  to  the  poor  of  a 
certain  parish  ;  100  louis  d’or  a  piece  to  five  of  his  henchmen  at 
the  Academie ;  300  livres  to  one  of  his  lackeys,  and  150  apiece  to 
two  others,  with  new  suits  to  all  three  ;  100  livres  to  his  maid  ; 
and  10  livres  to  his  coachman.  He  desires  that  all  his  employes 
may  retain  their  situations,  and  that  his  old  friend  Colasse  may 
he  lodged  and  fed  as  heretofore,  and  as  heretofore  receive  his 
pension.  And  he  distributes  his  privilege  among  his  six  sons 
and  daughters  and  their  mother  in  a  manner  which  shows  him 
to  have  been  not  less  a  careful  pareDt  than  he  was  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  relentless  adversary.  To  his  eldest  son,  Louis  Lully 
— “  n’ayant  que  trop  de  connaissance  de  sa  mauvaise  conduite, 
ce  qui  l’a  obligts  de  le  faire  enfermer  par  autorite  de  justice  en  la 
maison  des  religieux  de  la  charity  a  Charenton  ” — he  gives  but 
“  sa  hsgitime,”  to  wit,  a  twelfth  part  of  his  property,  aitd  that 
under  certain  restrictions.  All  the  others  are  well  and  duly  pro¬ 
vided  for.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  Lullys  were  a 
quarrelsome  family,  and  that  after  a  while  they  fell  out  among 
themselves,  so  that  Louis  and  Jean-Baptiste  are  found  complain¬ 
ing — bitterly  complaining — to  the  magistrate  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  their  sister  Gabrielle,  whom  they  accuse  again  and  again  “  de 
tacher  de  eirconvenir  a  son  profit  ”  their  mother,  Madeleine 
Lambert,  “  tres-agee  et  gravement  malade.” 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  which  our  author  more  particularly 
deals,  is  in  some  sort  the  golden  age  of  French  opera.  In  the  domain 
of  music  proper  it  is  the  epoch  of  Campra  and  Rameau  and  Gluck. 
In  song  it  is  the  century  of  Sophie  Arnould  and  St.-Huberti 
and  Mile.  Levasseur,  who  was  the  original  Alceste,  and  Cochereau 
beloved  of  royalty,  and  the  irresistible  Jelyotte,  and  Cliasse  deChinais 
whose  story  reads  like  a  prophecy  of  Mario.  In  the  dance  it  is 
pre-eminent,  for  its  representatives  are  the  immortal  Camargo ; 
and  Salle,  who  came  to  England  with  letters  from  Fontenelle  to 
Montesquieu,  and  whom  Voltaire  preferred  to  Camargo  herself ; 
and  Marie  Allard  and  the  renowned  Dauberval ;  Vestris  the  great, 
and  his  greater  son ;  and  the  two  Gardels ;  and  Noverre,  the 
prince  of  ballet-masters ;  and  Guimard  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ; 
and  a  host  of  notables  besides.  Of  most  of  these  M.  Campardon 
has  something  to  tell.  Concerning  most  of  them  he  has  unearthed 
some  document  or  other,  curious  or  merely’  formal ;  certificate 
of  baptism  and  brevet  de  pension,  it  may  be,  or  sworn  information 
and  attested  witness,  coming  as  a  revelation,  casting  a  bull's-eye 
gleam  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  deponeut’s  life 
and  character.  The  general  effect,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  far 
from  edifying.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  proved  that  in  those  times 
a  great  artist  had  to  work  like  a  galley-slave.  It  was  not  enough, 
as  nowadays,  to  master  half  a  dozen  parts,  and  go  on  excelling  in 
these  alone.  Once  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  once  in  the  front  of 
the  battle,  the  public  expected  yeoman  service  of  its  favourites, 
and  would  be  content  wit  h  nothing  less ;  as  the  lists  of  parts 
M.  Campardon  has  compiled  will  prove.  On  the  other,  it  is 
only  too  manifest  that  the  stall'  of  the  Academie  de  Musique 
were  (to  put  it  plainly)  a  singularly  disreputable  lot.  The 
complaints  we  hear  of  them  are  grievous.  Dauberval,  for 
instance,  was  an  admirable  dancer,  and  as  hardworking  a  fellow 
as  is  often  seen ;  Mile.  Guimard  was  not  only  a  great  artist, 
but  “created”  parts  enough  to  fill  four  pages  or  so -of  M. 
Campardon’s  book,  which  is  a  large  and  stately  octavo.  Mile. 
Theodore  (who  became  Mme.  Dauberval)  was  a  thoughtful  per¬ 
son,  who  had  a  turn  for  philosophy,  and  took  counsel  with 
Jean-Jacques  how  to  live  decently  and  keep  herself  respect¬ 
able  ;  but  these  virtues  did  not  prevent  her  from  squabbling 
with  everybody,  or  from  fighting  a  duel  with  pistols  with 
Mile.  Beaumesnil,  who,  for  her  part,  for  all  she  was  a  prima 
donna  of  Gluck’s,  was  notorious  at  seventeen,  and  certainly 
did  not  grow  staid  with  years.  To  prolong  the  list  were  easy  ; 
but  these  examples  may  suffice.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  no  mere  choristers  and  figurantes,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  staff  and  masters  of  their  craft.  They  gave  tone  to  the  rank 
and  file,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  worthy  the  inspiration.  This 
book,  indeed,  is  full  of  scandals  and  complaints;  it  breathes. of 
riot  and  disorder.  Now  and  then  we  get  a  genuine  state-paper 
like  Dauvergne's  memorandum  to  La  Ferte  on  the  condition 
of  the  Academie,  or  a  document  of  interest  and  moment  like 
Noverre’s  account  of  his  comrades  and  himself.  Now  and  then, 
but  not  often.  What  is  plainest  is,  that  the  Academie  was  in¬ 
ordinately  given  to  the  use  of  violent  language — terms  which 
“  la  pudeur  ne  permet  pas  de  reciter  ” ;  that  as  a  rule  it  quarrelled 
and  fought,  and  cheated  its  landlord  and  its  milliner,  and  was 
spunged  upon  and  caned,  and  flirted  and  jilted  and  fooled  ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  Manon  Lescaut  and  Mme.  Marnelfe  turn  and  turn 
about,  and  nobody  expected  it  to  be  anything  else. 


TRAVELS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY.* 

KING  TAWHIAO  said  to  Lord  Derby  the  other  day  at  the 
Colonial  Office  that  he  had  come  from  a  far  country  “  to  tell 
his  wants  regarding  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  made  with  him  and 
his  forefathers,”  and  Mr.  Gorst  explained  that  what  the  King 
claimed  was  home  rule  for  those  parts  of  New  Zealand  which  were 
inhabited  exclusively  by  the  native  races.  The  Minister  said  that 
the  mother-country  had  given  to  the  colony  the  right  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  and  that  that  right  could  not  be  taken  back,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  used  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  are, 
we  fancy,  a  good  number  of  fairly  educated  persons  in  this  country, 
some  of  them  possibly  possessed  of  seats  in  either  House  of  Par¬ 
liament,  who  have  only  the  vaguest  umbra  of  an  idea  where  these 
lands  are  situated,  or  who  is  tbe  monarch  to  whom,  in  winding  up 
his  very  guarded  and  non-committing  address,  the  cautious  son 
of  an  impetuous  sire  wished  “  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make 
his  stay  in  England  pleasant  so  long  as  he  remained  here.” 
Such  Englishmen  as  think  it  rather  a  matter  of  shame  than  of 
boastfulness  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  and  present  political 
state  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  promising  of  their  possessions, 
will  find  in  Mr.  Kerry  Nicholls’s  bulky  but  delightful  volume  the 
wonders  of  a  forbidden  land  displayed  before  them  with  a  vividness 
of  portraiture  which  only  a  master  hand  can  produce. 

Mr.  Kerry  Nicholls  assures  us  that  in  making  his  way  into  the 
King  Country  at  his  own  risk,  with  only  an  interpreter,  and  with 
no  friendly  natives  to  escort  or  accompany  him,  he  was  “  prompted 
by  no  other  desire  than  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  New 
Zealand  by  making  known  the  portions  of  it  which  were  virtually 
a  blank  on  the  map”;  that  his  long  and  arduous  journey  of  six 
hundred  miles  wras,  in  fact,  of  a  “  purely  scientific  nature.”  But 
some  time  before  he  had  ascertained  that  not  only  no  assistance  or 
encouragement  would  be  given  him  by  Tawhiao,  but  that  even 
permission  would  be  refused  him  to  explore  the  King  Country, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  with  an 
approximate  area  of  ten  thousand  miles,  Mr.  Nicholls  had  had 
an  interview  with  the  sovereign  at  Whatiwhatihoe.  He  was 
fortified  with  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Grey,  of  whom  the  King 
spoke  very  highly,  and  which  ensured  the  bearer  a  kind  and 
courteous  reception.  But  it  was  made  clear  to  our  author  that,  if  he 
was  to  wait  for  a  royal  permission  before  he  could  travel  into  the 
tapued  country,  he  might  wait  till  the  Greek  Kalends  came. 
“  However,”  says  the  intrepid  explorer,  “  I  mentally  recorded  a 
vow  that,  if  I  could  not  get  into  the  King  Country  at  the 
north,  I  would  get  into  it  at  the  south.”  The  vow  was  no  idle 
rhodomontade.  If  it  had  not  been  manfully  kept,  we  should 
have  gone  without  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  of  travel  ever 
written.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Maori  King’s  character, 
as  well  as  of  his  complaints  against  the  English  settlers,  and  of 
his  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  made  in  1840,  the  reader 
should  carefully  study  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls  narrates 
what  took  place  the  day  after  his  own  interview  with  the  King 
between  the  native  Minister  and  Tawhiao,  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  the  two  races.  The  descriptions 
of  the  King,  of  his  wives,  and  of  the  chieftains  who  accompanied 
him,  especially  of  the  gigantic  and  graceful  Wahanui,  are  made 
more  impressive  by  the  engravings  of  their  photographs,  At  this 
meeting  the  King  stoutly  refused  to  resign  his  sovereign  rights; 
he  was  willing  to  receive  back  his  forfeited  lauds  ;  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  receive  a  salary  or  to  become  a  magistrate  or  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  “  I  will,”  said  His  Majesty, 
“  remain  in  the  position  of  my  ancestors  and  my  parents  in  this 
island  of  Astearoa  (or  Island  of  Bright  Sunlight).”  And  as  things 
stood  at  the  conclusion  of  the  King's  interview  with  Mr.  Bryce, 
so  they  stand  now.  Formerly  foreigners  were  hospitably  welcomed 
and  treated  by  the  Maoris  as  honoured  friends ;  but  King  and 
people  alike  regard  them,  since  the  war  died  out  in  1865,  with 
distrust  and  jealousy.  The  colonists’  encroachments,  and  their 
more  than  Carthaginian  faithlessness  in  the  observance  of  treaties, 
have  aroused  against  them  a  feeling  of  hostility  which  might 
even  now  be  allayed  and  converted  into  a  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship,  if  the  colonial  authorities  will  act  on  the  counsel  Lord 
Derby  promises  to  give  them — to  remedy  any  injustice  to  the 
native  King  and  his  people  which,  as  Lord- Derby  politely  puts 
it,  they  may  have  “  involuntarily  committed.”  That  the  Maoris 
are  dying  out,  like  the  rest  of  the  Polynesian  race,  is  but  too  pro¬ 
bable.  Phthisis  and  asthma  and  scrofula  are  cruelly  thinning 
their  ranks.  The  present  generation  is  puny  and  consumptive¬ 
looking  by  the  side  of  the  older  men,  who  still  look  the  “  noble 
savage,”  strong,  healthy,  and  dignified.  But  there  must  be  many 
among  them  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  or  developed  the 
pusillanimity  of  an  effete  race.  Mr.  Nicholls  says  that  when  tra¬ 
velling  with  the  Maoris  he  could  not  but  admire  the  easy  good- 
natured  way  in  which  they  took  everything;  nothing  disconcerted 
them.  “  Again,”  he  says,  “  they  are  expert  and  fearless  horse¬ 
men  ;  and  1  believe  that  a  cavalry  regiment  of  well-trained  and 
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well-mounted  Maoris  both  for  courage,  endurance,  and  elan,  would 
form  one  of  tho  linest  body  of  troops  ever  marshalled  upon  a 
parade-ground  or  a  battle-field.”  Wise  and  shrewd  as  are  most  of 
the  author’s  remarks  on  men  and  measures,  it  is  in  the  graphic 
and  poetical  descriptions  of  the  strange  and  magnificent  regions 
through  which  he  made  his  perilous  journey  that  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  consists.  To  pick  out  a  bit  here  and  there  of 
these  descriptions  would  be  futile,  as  well  as  unfair.  The  brick 
shown  by  SxoXiuttikos  would  give  as  just  an  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  rich  kinsman’s  house.  The  glowing  picture  of 
Te  Tarata,  or  the  White  Terrace,  would  kindle  a  lust  for  travel  in 
the  frame  of  a  paralytic.  And  the  glories  of  the  lake  below  into 
“  whose  alabaster  pool  of  liquid  turquoise”  Mr.  Nicholls  plunged 
headlong  are  sung  with  the  raptures  of  a  poet: — 

There  was  not  a  single  speck  to  mar  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  crystal 
basin,  the  blue  lustre  of  the  water,  nor  the  white  virgin  purity  of  the 
siliceous  pearls  around  its  brink.  One  glance  at  the  enchanting  scene 
around  me.  and  as  I  shot  beneath  the  shining  surface  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  the  soft,  heated  water  closed  over  me,  and  for  the  instant  I  seemed 
to  he  gliding  into  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss, 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

But  when  he.  tells  us  that  a  certain  chasm  was  full  of  such 
delicious  verdure  that,  no  better  place  could  be  found  for  a  modern 
Quintus  Curtius  to  take  a  dying  leap,  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
confusion  in  the  author’s  mind  or  memory  between  the  glorious 
young  suicide  of  Rome  and  tho  very  rhetorical  historian  who  was 
not  born  until  ever  so  many  hundred  years  afterwards.  Some 
of  our  philosophers  who  protest  against  “  the  supernatural,” 
would  find  kindred  spirits  in  the  tribes  of  the  Hauhaus  of 
Ruakaka,  who  hospitably  entreated  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  and  as  to  whose  religious  faith  and  practices 
he  exhibited  some  well-bred  curiosity.  The  head  chieftain 
answered  him  thus  : — “  1  At  one  time  I  thought  that  there  were 
two  saints,  Tawhiao  and  Te  Whiti,  and  I  waited  a  long  time 
to  see  if  they  would  be  taken  up  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
but  I  have  waited  so  long  that  I  am  tired,  and  now  I  think  that 
there  are  no  saints  in  heaven  or  earth.’  Old  Hinepareoterangi  (the 
chieftain’s  wife),  who  was  always  a  good  talker,  and  displayed  at 
all  times  a  facetious  temper,  laughed  heartily  at  the  admission  of 
the  old  man  ;  and  then,  looking  us  full  in  the  face,  she  exclaimed 
in  her  wild,  weird  way,  ‘  We  believe  in  nothing  here,  and  get  fat 
on  pork  and  potatoes.’” 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Maoris  the  author  expresses  no 
certainty  and  scarcely  an  opinion.  lie  tells  us  that  the  modern 
Maoris  speak  of  Ilawaiki  as  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  that  this 
proverbial  saying  is  current  among  them,  “  The  seed  of  our 
coming  is  from  Ilawaiki,  the  seed  of  man,”  but  that  where 
Hawaiki  is,  or  was,  no  one  knows.  Now  the  most  important  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  called  Hawaii,  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  called  by  the  natives  Haioaii  Net.  Has  the 
letter  k  slipped  into  the  name  of  the  mythical  fatherland  of  the 
Maoris  by  mistake?  In  his  excellent  work  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  quotes  the  missionary  Ellis  as 
saying,  with  dogmatic  certainty,  that  “  The  natives  of  Chatham 
Island  and  New  Zealand  in  the  south,  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
the  north,  the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  west,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  islands  so  far  as  Easter  Island  in  the  east,  are  one  people.” 
Few  persons  knew  better  what  they  were  talking  about  when  they 
talked  on  such  matters  than  the  famous  author  of  Polynesian 
Researches.  We  ourselves  have  been  told  by  the  Kanakas  of  Oahu 
that  in  their  voyages  to  New  Zealand  they  could  understand  much 
that  was  said  to  them  by  the  Maoris;  and  a  philologist  is  struck 
by  the  great  similarity  in  the  literal  formation  of  the  words, 
especially  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  of  the  two  un¬ 
doubtedly  cognate  peoples.  The  name  for  the  peculiar  super¬ 
stition  or  institution  common  to  both,  the  taboo,  tapu,  hapu,  is 
almost  identical. 

In  an  angry  preface  Mr.  Marvin  complains  that  he  has  under¬ 
gone  the  fate  of  “  all  authors  who  reach  a  certain  eminence,” 
and  that  he  has  been  grievously  plagiarized,  especially  by  Mr. 
Oust,  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  and  th a  Edinburgh  Review He  tells 
us  that  the  publication  of  his  books  “involves  him  in  a  pecuniarv 
loss,”  and  that  the  only  reputation  he  can  hope  for  is  “  a  general 
reputation  as  a  political  writer.”  He  has  certainly,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  title-page,  given  to  the  world  a  vast  number 
of  volumes  on  Russian  policy  and  intrigues  in  Asia  ;  but  on  the 
merits  and  utility  of  these  works  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion.  In  tho  book  before  us  there  are  many  stories 
of  Russia’s  tortuous  policy  and  ambitious  machinations ;  but  its 
chief  and  avowed  purpose  is  to  describe  the  wonderful  petroleum 
fountains  at  Baku,  and  to  proclaim  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
honesty  of  the  firm  of  Nobel  Brothers,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  oil  supply.  Mr.  Marvin  describes  at  some 
length,  and  with  considerable  tediousness,  his  journey  of  2,500 
miles  from  Loudon  to  the  famous  petroleum  city,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  territory,  and  where  the  old  fire- 
worshippers  found  everything  ready  at  hand  for  their  religious 
observances.  Since  a  famous  gallant  traveller  sang  the  virtues  of 
Cockle,  it  seems  incumbent  on  explorers  of  far-away  countries  to 
take  the  public  into  their  confidence  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of 
well-advertised  drugs.  Mr.  Marvin  considers  that  Eno’s  Fruit  Salt  is 
“  perhaps  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  the  Caspian  region.” 
It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  uncork  the  precious  bottles  containing 
this  specific  until  he  had  got  well  into  Asia,  otherwise  he  would 


scarcely  have  undergone  even  the  slight  malaise  which  afflicted 
him  on  the  short  voyage  from  Queenboro’  to  Flushing : — 

I  had  a  good  supper  [I10  is  kind  enough  to  tell  us]  while  the  luggage  and 
mails  were  being  hauled  on  board,  and  had  already  made  myself  snug,  and 
fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep,  before  we  were  fairly  in  rough  water.  Shortly 
after  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  deal  of  pitching  and  rolling,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  particularly  vicious  jerk  which  nearly  deprived  me  at 
a  stroke  of  what  remained  of  my  supper,  I  suffered  no  inconvenience,  and 
slept  again  until  the  steward  aroused  me  to  say  that  we  were  close  alongside 
Flushing. 

This  is  a  passage  as  well  as  an  experience,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  General  Hamley  and  the  other  offenders  against  Mr.  Marvin’s 
copyright  will  not  plagiarize.  At  Odessa  our  traveller  makes 
some  sensible  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  Russian  corn  trade, 
and  emphasizes  the  extraordinary  fact  that  it  costs  more  to 
convey  a  sack  of  corn  from  the  railway  terminus  in  that  seaport 
to  the  steamer  at  the  wharf — a  distance  of  a  mile — than  it  does  to 
convey  a  sack  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  Extremes  meet.  At 
first  sight  there  does  not  seem  much  resemblance  between  the 
characters  of  Russians  and  Spaniards  ;  but  this  instance  of  inertness 
and  want  of  enterprise  seems  to  show  that  things  of  Russia  are 
not  so  very  dissimilar  after  all  from  cosas  de  Espaha.  At  Kertch 
our  writer  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  working-jeweller  who  had 
accompanied  General  Yenkhovsky  on  a  secret  mission  to  Cabul. 
This  man’s  story  was  corroborated  by  collateral  evidence,  which 
establishes  in  Mr.  Marvin’s  mind  its  veracity.  And  if,  he  argues, 
it  is  proved  without  doubt  that  there  has  been  at  least  one 
secret  mission  from  Russia  to  Cabul  since  1881,  it  is  at  least  pro¬ 
bable  that  other  underground  embassies  had  been  sent  there  also. 

There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  told  by  our  author  of  the  loyal 
observance  by  the  Russian  authorities  of  the  literal  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  At  Batoum  one  of  the  redoubts  began  to 
show  signs  of  decay.  Builders  were  invited  to  send  in  tenders 
for  its  repair.  One  of  the  candidates  for  the  job  headed  his  estimate 
with  the  words  “  Repairs  to  fortifications.”  The  General  sent  for 
him  and  said,  “  There  are  no  fortifications  in  Batoum ;  they  are 
forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Adopt  as  a  heading  therefore, 
and  use  throughout,  the  words  ‘  Garrison  barrack  repairs.’  ”  We 
cordially  echo  Mr.  Marvin’s  opinion,  which  he  backs  up  by  some 
manly  and  statesmanlike  remarks  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
that  the  Crimean  War  was  not,  as  some  sentimental  politicians 
declare,  a  mistake.  The  war  was  a  just  war,  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  fought  was  a  good  and  righteous  cause.  But  we 
agree  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  the  war  was  as  unnecessary  as 
it  was  just.  This  is  no  paradox.  Justice  might  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  without  an  appeal  to  arms  if  the  English  Government  had 
only  been  able  to  convince  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that  they  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  well  observed  that 
“what  the  State  required  in  1853  was  a  Ministry  which  shared 
and  honoured  the  public  feeling  without  being  so  carried  down  by 
it  as  to  lose  the  statesman’s  power  of  understanding  and  controlling 
events.  Rut  this  ivas  not  given.”  If  the  author  of  The  Region  of 
the  Eternal  Fire  occasionally  uses  the  language  of  common  sense, 
he  finds  in  the  high-falutin’  hysterics  of  vulgar  and  silly  Jacob¬ 
inism  a  commoner  and  more  congenial  vehicle  for  his  thoughts. 
“  The  rich  and  the  powerful,”  he  writes,  “  are  in  all  countries 
privileged  thieves.  In  every  land  the  petty  pilferer,  whose  chief 
incentive  to  crime  is  his  poverty,  is  heavily  and  wrathfully 
punished,  while  the  nobleman  who  steals  common  land,  the  official 
who  receives  bribes  or  appropriates  public  funds,  and  the  capitalist 
who  thrives  on  bubble  companies,  are  invariably  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  plunder.”  In  “all  lands”  England  must  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Of  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion  that  English  officials 
take  bribes  and  go  unpunished  we  will  not  speak.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  this  assertion  is  made  is  worthy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gr.  "YV.  M.  Reynolds,  or  of  the  author  of  The  Crimes  of  the  Aris¬ 
tocracy.  Of  course  Mr.  Marvin  girds  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  some  truth,  mingled  with  much 
malice,  in  his  remarks.  Speaking  of  a  British  Consul  at  a  Russian 
port,  where  his  services  have  been  specially  valuable,  he  says  : — 
“  When  he  becomes  ripe  for  any  important  post  in  Russia,  where 
his  Russian  knowledge  would  be  of  use,  Mr.  Peacock  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  packed  off  to  Pekin  or  Pernambuco.”  In  the  contrast 
which  he  draws  between  the  military  or  regimental  policy  in 
British  India  and  the  Russian  Caucasus  Mr.  Marvin  again  re¬ 
lapses  into  reason : — “  The  army  of  the  Caucasus  is  very  different 
in  one  important  essential  from  our  own  in  India.  Excluding  the 
irregular  cavalry,  the  whole  of  the  troops  are  Russian.  The 
Caucasus  contains  no  sepoys.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  in 
India  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  the  Indian  gentry  entering  the 
army,  or,  if  they  do,  place  a  limit  to  their  promotion,  the 
Russians  throw  every  inducement  in  the  way  of  the  gentry 
of  the  Caucasus  to  encourage  them  to  accept  military  employ¬ 
ment.  The  result  of  our  system  is  to  provoke  a  deal  of 
discontent  among  Indian  gentlemen  anxious  to  follow  the  only 
career  fit  for  persons  of  their  standing ;  while  the  result  of  the 
Russian  plan  is  to  interest  the  nobles  of  the  Caucasus  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  rule.”  But,  as  we  have  said 
already,  the  object  of  this  book  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  petroleum  works  at  Baku,  and  especially  of  those  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  brothers  Nobel.  We  are  told  that  the  supply  is  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  eternal,  and  has  already  been  in  existence  2,500 
years ;  that  one  well  at  Baku  produces  more  oil  than  all  the  wells 
in  America  put  together;  that  it  is  excellent  fuel  for  steam- 
engines  ;  that  the  city  itself  teems  with  “  most  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  civilization,  including  even  tramways”;  that  its 
bay  is  full  of  fish  ;  that  its  staple  production  is  at  the  maximum 
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rate  fourteen  times  cheaper  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
minimum  rate  one  hundred  and  twelve  times  cheaper;  and  that 
the  only  persons  who  can  find  anything  to  say  against  this 
petroleum  paradise  are  the  importers  of  American  oil,  angry  at 
the  lowering  of  the  market  by  the  inrush  of  oil  from  Baku.  For 
the  commercial  world  this  work  may  probably  have  considerable 
attraction,  and  its  publication  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  very  pleasing 
to  Messrs.  Ludwig  and  Robert  Nobel. 

Hendrik  Tollens  published  this  poem  in  1819;  and  the  trans¬ 
lator  assures  us  that  every  one  in  Holland  knows  it  by  heart, 
“  from  the  schoolboy  just  beginning  to  be  stirred  by  the  glorious 
history  of  the  past  to  the  mature  and  erudite  savant  in  the 
highest  seats  of  learning.”  A  French  translation  of  it  was  brought 
out  in  1851  by  M.  Clavareau,  and  a  “  barbarously  literal  ” 
English  version  of  it  was  printed  in  Holland  in  i860.  Mr.  Van 
Campen  longed  to  see  the  little  epic  done  into  English  “  fairly 
worthy  of  the  original.”  He  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Longfellow  to 
translate  it ;  but  the  American  poet  was  too  old  and  too  busy  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  he  could  not  even  recommend  any  other 
poet  for  the  purpose.  At  last  in  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  a  young  Hollander 
domiciled  in  America,  Mr.  Van  Campen  found  as  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  of  De  Obenvintering  vp  Nova  Zembla  as  himself,  and  a 
person,  moreover,  whom  he  considered  gifted  with  all  the  requisites 
of  a  faithful  and  poetical  translator. 

That  the  translation,  except  where  Mr.  Van  Pelt  confesses  that  he 
has  tampered  with  the  original  by  suppressing  several  of  the  author’s 
lines  and  adding  some  of  his  own,  is  fairly  faithful,  we  have  no 
doubt.  But  the  blank  verse  is  very  blank  indeed,  and  we  see 
nothing  in  the  poem  likely  to  acclimatize  it  in  England.  The  story 
of  the  bold  Barents’  and  Pleemskerck’s  adventurous  voyage,  of  the 
dreary  winter  they  spent  in  the  cruel  ice  prison,  of  their  rather 
exaggerated  dread  of  the  Polar  bears,  of  the  death  of  Barents,  the 
moving  spirit  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  of  the  joyous  meeting  of 
Heemskerck  with  his  parted  consort  Ryp,  of  the  happy  return  of 
the  survivors  to  Holland,  where  they  were  the  lions  of  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague,  and  were  presented  in  their  white  fox-fur  coats  to 
Prince  Maurice — all  these  things  are  told  in  the  historical  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mr.  Van  Campen  with  a  simple  pathos  which  is  far 
more  poetical  than  anything  we  can  find  in  the  translated  poem. 
In  the  Dutch  the  epic  may  be  sung  in  a  style  to  touch  men’s 
hearts.  In  its  English  dress  it  is  as  little  attractive  and  inspirit¬ 
ing  as  one  of  Klopstock’s  poems,  and  possesses  as  little  fire 
as  Pollok’s  “  Course  of  Time,”  and  is  even  less  melodious.  We  have 
been  spoiled  for  such  blank  verse  as : — 

He  spake,  and  swift 

They  speed  them  onward,  and  in  silence  wipe 
The  moistened  eye. 

Or, 

She  crowns  their  hardships  with  abundant  meed 
And  strews  her  laurels  with  a  liberal  hand  ; 

Counts  not  the  issue,  marks  the  intent  alone. 

Even  in  the  description  of  the  weird  and  glorious  beauty  of  the 
aurora  borealis  the  verse  is  very  tame.  And  the  account  of  the 
poor  frozen  voyagers  stopping  every  inlet  and  outlet  of  fresh  air 
while  they  burned  up  their  last  remnant  of  coal,  and  almost 
choked  themselves  in  the  mephitic  coction,  so  well  imitated  in 
their  descendants’  stifling  stoves,  is  neither  poetical  nor  pleasant. 
In  his  picture  of  the  icebergs  the  author  is  happier.  The  following 
lines  have  in  them  something  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  : — 

The}^  see 

Fair  palaces  transparent  to  the  light, 

And  hanging  gardens;  huge  cathedral  domes, 

With  many  a  glistening  spire  ;  high-castled  walls 
With  angles  salient  and  regressive  towers 
Octagonal,  and  round  and  glassy  moats, 

And  courts  of  tesselated  pavements  bright ; 

While  over  all  the  crystal  fairy-world 
The  sunbeams  shed  innumerable  hues. 

But  the  last  lines  of  all  in  the  poem  are  the  best.  Their  prayer 
will  be  heartily  echoed  by  all  who  have  read  of  the  useless  and 
unutterable  anguish  endured  by  the  lately  discovered  survivors 
of  the  gallant  Greeley  expedition  : — 

Farewell,  thou  hapless  and  remorseless  clime, 

Ye  shores  unblessed,  of  every  favour  void, 

A  long  fatewell  1  oh,  never  more  may  man 
Set  foot  upon  you  ;  nor  may  human  breath 
Flow  out  upon  your  cruel  atmosphere. 

Be  ye  unvisited,  ye  wastes,  cut  off 
From  the  all  else  inhabitable  earth  ! 

Farewell,  thou  most  inhospitable  isle  1 
And  may  posterity  record  thy  name, 

Famed  by  none  other  than  our  Meemskerck’s  woes  1 

This  book  is  published  both  in  London  and  New  York  ;  but  all 
Copies  would  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  the  Transatlantic 
city.  Not  only  do  we  meet  in  its  pages  with  such  ungainly  and 
Ugly  words  as  “  honor,”  “  favor,”  and  “  savory,”  but  we  find  the 
not  only  inane  and  idiotic  but,  as  the  merest  tiro  in  philology 
could  inform  Messrs.  Van  Campen  and  Van  Pelt,  the  absolutely 
impossible  adjective  “neighboring.”  The  most  amusing  thing  in 
this  not  generally  amusing  book  is  a  note  by  the  translator  to  in¬ 
form  the  reader  that  he  has  ventured  somewhat  “  to  modify  the 
description  of  the  terror  which  struck  the  sturdy  Dutch  sailors  on 
seeing  the  Polar  bears.”  Dutch  scholars  who  have  the  original 
poem  within  reach  will  heartily  appreciate  the  translator’s  delicate 
consideration  for  the  reputation  of  his  forefathers. 
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know  few  who  deserve  our  gratitude  more  than  those 
who  give  us  careful  reprints  of  old  books.  To  pass  out  of 
the  bustle  and  wrangle  of  modern  life,  and  to  live,  if  only  for  a 
brief  while,  among  the  men  whose  troubles,  great  though  they 
were,  have  long  since  been  almost  as  dead  as  themselves,  is  as 
great  and  wholesome  a  change  as  is  open  to  most  of  us.  Far  too 
often  it  is  true  that  by  crossing  the  sea  we  get  a  change,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  sky.  But  those  who  cross  the  centuries  may  leave 
the  troubled  mind  behind  them.  In  such  a  book  as  the  one  before 
us  we  can  pleasantly  and  commodiously  make  such  a  voyage. 
Mr.  Arber  has  got  together  in  one  volume  a  great  number  of 
original  documents,  bearing  on  the  first  settlements  of  Virginia 
and  New  England.  Of  these  he  has  given  a  most  careful  reprint, 
sparing  neither  labour  nor  cost  on  what  has  clearly  been  to  him 
a  work  of  love.  In  the  United  States  this  volume,  we  may 
feel  sure,  will  meet  with  a  large  sale ;  but  in  the  old  country 
too,  in  the  hive  whence  started  the  swarms,  it  should  find 
numerous  readers.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  account  of  these  early 
voyages  which  later  writers  could  not  but  lose  the  more  the  veil 
that  covered  so  much  of  the  earth  was  rolled  back.  What  can 
those  who  with  their  valets  and  lady’s-maids  go  round  the  world 
in  luxurious  steam-yachts  have  to  tell  compared  with  the  men 
who  in  three  ships,  whose  total  tonnage  was  only  160  tons, 
spent  five  painful  months  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  their  way  to 
make  the  first  settlement  in  Virginia  ?  The  quaintness  of  the 
language  in  which  their  story  is  told  agrees  well  with  the  rough¬ 
ness  and  strangeness  of  the  lives  they  led.  Moreover,  books  such 
as  these  open  before  us  a  world  in  which  was  nourished  the  fancy 
of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  No  one  can  fully  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  who  has  not  sailed  with  the 
Elizabethan  seamen. 

We  are  the  more  ready  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  Mr.  Arber 
for  this  admirable  reprint  as  we  find  ourselves  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  criticizing  much  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  more 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  Introduction  is  by  no  means  clear.  He 
strings  together,  as  it  were,  a  great  many  “  Illustrative  Documents  ” ; 
but  the  thread  that  runs  between  them  is  not  easy  to  follow. 
The  reader  nowhere  gets  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  subject.  We 
could  well  believe  that  Mr.  Arber  has  taken  as  his  model  Mr. 
John  Forster,  and  Mr.  John  Forster  at  his  worst.  Though  that 
writer  did  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  yet  his  method  was  gene¬ 
rally  faulty,  and  in  his  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  was  thoroughly  bad. 
The  same  faulty  method  we  discover  in  the  Introduction  before  us. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  Arber’s  English  is  not  always  the  English  that  be¬ 
comes  a  Professor  of  our  language  and  literature.  What  need  has 
one  so  well  read  in  the  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  to  call  information  reliable  ?  Will  not  trustworthy  serve 
his  purpose  P  He  falls  into  the  vulgarism  of  “  a  lot  of  new  infor¬ 
mation.”  The  rise  of  this  word  in  this  sense  has  been  sudden. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  term  of  the  auction-room.  Thence 
it  passed  into  the  slang  of  schoolboys ;  from  schoolboys  it  went  to 
their  sisters,  and  from  them  to  the  writers  of  worthless  novels.  It 
has  in  its  progress  at  length  reached  grave  students  and  professors. 
We  shall  expect  to  find  it  recognized  and  established  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  whenever  the  letter  L  is  reached.  Scarcely 
less  in  keeping  with  these  old  reprints  is  such  a  phrase  as  “  this 
recrimination  is  simply  invaluable.”  How,  too,  we  would  ask, 
can  a  history  be  pivoted  on  a  number  of  dates,  and  what  are 
“reprinting  efforts”?  When  anything  is  prejudiced,  what  is 
gained  by  adding  that  it  is  “  antecedently  prejudiced  ”  ? 

Mr.  Arber’s  judgment  is  even  weaker  than  his  English.  Captain 
John  Smith,  whose  works  form  a  large  part  of  this  reprint,  has 
been  called,  it  seems,  by  some  “  the  Baron  Munchausen  of  his 
Age,  by  others  its  swaggering  and  boasting  Pistol.”  “  But,”  Mr. 
Arber  continues,  “  this  unmerited  cloud  of  detraction  and  discredit 
with  this  volume  passes  away  for  ever.”  Smith,  John  Smith,  is 
raised  up  by  our  enthusiastic  editor  to  a  greater  height  than  any 
Smith  ever  reached  before.  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say,”  we 
read,  “that  had  not  Captain  Smith,  of  Willoughby,  strove  {sic), 
fought,  and  endured  as  he  did,  the  present  United  States  of 
America  might  never  have  come  into  existence.”  If  this  be  the 
case,  if,  again  to  quote  our  editor,  “  for  about  a  couple  of  years  all 
the  glorious  possibilities  that  are  still  wrapped  up  in  the  words 
United  States  of  America  hung,  as  on  a  slight  thread,  upon  ”  this 
John  Smith,  then  the  complaint  is  indeed  a  just  one  that  “in  his 
native  land  he  is  unsung  in  song,  uncommemorated  in  stone  or 
metal.”  Let  the  Smiths  arise  for  the  honour  of  their  name  and 
family,  and,  clubbing  their  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  raise  to  their 
John  a  monument  as  high  as  Nelson’s. 

Confident  and  even  boastful  though  Mr.  Arber  is  in  his 
vindication  of  his  hero,  we  are  not  nevertheless  convinced  by  his 
reasoning.  The  cloud  that  he  says  passes  away  for  ever  still  to 
our  eyes  hangs  just  as  thick  as  before.  The  account  that  Smith 
gives  of  his  early  life  is  in  itself  almost  passing  belief,  and  it  is  but 
poorly  supported  by  such  arguments  as  our  editor  uses.  These 
adventures  were  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  grand  and  famous  scene  in 
Virginia,  where  Pocahontas,  King  Powhatan’s  “  dearest  jewel  and 
daughter,”  seized  Smith’s  head  within  her  arms  at  the  moment 
when,  at  her  father’s  command,  the  savages  with  their  clubs  were 
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going  to  beat  out  bis  brains  on  a  great  stone.  Somewhat  tbo  same 
good  fortune  had  he  had  five  years  earlier,  when  that  “  Noble 
Gentlewoman  ”  the  young  Charatza  Tragabigzanda  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him  in  Constantinople.  Intending  to  marry  him 
as  soon  as  by  the  death  of  the  Bashaw  Bogall  she  should  be 
“  master  of  herself,”  she  had  sent  him  to  her  brother,  the 
Tymor  Bashaw,  who  lived  in  Tartaria.  He,  however,  had  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  till  John  Smith,  “  forgetting  all 
reason,  beat  out  the  Tymor’s  braines  with  his  threshing-bat, 
for  they  have  no  fiailes.”  Thereupon  the  future  founder  of  the 
United  States  disguised  himself  in  his  oppressor’s  clothes,  and 
fled  sixteen  days  through  the  desert  to  the  Muscovites.  Among 
them  “  the  good  Lady  Callamata  largely  supplied  all  his  wants.’’ 
Wherever  he  travelled  “  he  met  with  respect,  mirth,  content,  and 
entertainment,”  and  received  large  presents  of  money  to  supply 
his  losses.  He  had  well  earned  such  noble  treatment;  for  in  his 
wars  against  the  Turks  he  had  conquered  in  three  single  combats, 
in  the  presence  of  fair  dames,  first,  the  Lord  Turbashaw,  next 
his  lordship’s  “vowed  friend,”  Grualgo,  and,  lastly,  the  valiant 
Bonny  Mulgro.  Their  heads,  which  he  had  borne  aloft  on  his 
spear,  were  ever  afterwards  represented  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
“  Glutted  with  content  and  neere  drowned  with  joy,”  he  would 
hardly,  he  says,  have  left  Transylvania  “  but  to  see  and  rejoice 
himself  (after  all  those  encounters)  in  his  native  country.”  The 
road  that  he  took  to  it  was,  for  some  reason  that  he  forgets  to  ex¬ 
plain,  none  of  the  shortest ;  for,  when  he  arrived  in  France,  he 
went  on  to  Spain,  and  so,  “  being  satisfied  with  Europe  and  Asia,” 
to  Barbary.  Here  he  found  no  princesses  or  noble  ladies,  and 
merely  took  part  in  a  fight  with  two  Spanish  ships  of  war. 

We  have  passed  over  many  wonderful  adventures  in  this  brief 
sketch  of  Smith’s  early  life.  What  are  the  proofs  of  his  truthful¬ 
ness  ?  In  the  first  place,  says  Mr.  Arber,  he  offered  his  Travels 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  he  dedicated  them  to  three  Earls. 

We  know  enough  of  London  society  in  the  year  1629,  and  of  the 
Episcopal  censorship  of  the  English  press  at  that  time,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
no  man  would  have  dared  to  have  offered  to  Sir  Robert  Cottox  and  those 
three  Earls  as  true  travels ,  a  deliberately  made  up  story  of  adventures 
which  never  happened.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  these  true 
travels  is  an  honestly  written  narrative  of  personal  experiences. 

If  three  Earls  can  after  this  easy  fashion  guarantee  an  author's 
honesty,  will  two,  and  if  two,  will  one  suffice  ?  Macpherson  dedi¬ 
cated  Ossian  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  There  was  certainly  in  his  time 
no  episcopal  censorship  of  the  press  ;  but  a  kind  of  a  make-weight 
may  be  found,  for  Bute  was  Prime  Minister.  Professor  Blackie, 
that  ardent  champion  of  Macpherson,  has  here  provided  for  him 
a  new  argument.  “We  may  be  quite  sure,”  he  may  say,  “  that 
no  man  would  have  dared  to  offer  to  an  earl,  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
Prime  Minister,  a  deliberately  made  up  translation  of  poems  which 
never  existed.”  But  to  return  to  Captain  Smith.  His  narrative 
of  his  early  life  was  not  published  till  1629.  Now,  says  Mr.  Arber, 
in  1614  he  named  a  cape  on  the  American  coast  Tragabigzanda, 
in  memory  of  the  “  Noble  Gentlewoman  ”  of  Constantinople ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  named  three  islands  the  Three  Turks’ 
Heads  in  memory  “of  his  famous  passage  at  arms.”  That  he 
gave  these  names  long  before  he  wrote  his  Travels  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Arber,  one  of  those  facts  that  fully  corroborate  his 
narrative.  A  piece  of  brag,  then,  is  like  the  story  of  grouse  in 
the  gun-room.  Let  it  have  been  heard  any  time  these  twenty 
years,  and  it  passes  muster.  Lies  and  laughter  can  gain,  it  should 
seem,  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right.  Then,  says  our  editor,  Smith 
■“  systematically  understates  rather  than  exaggerates  anything  he 
did.”  Three  Turks’  heads  cut  off,  a  princess  and  two  noble  ladies 
his  deliverers,  are  pretty  well  for  one  young  man.  But  these  are 
mere  trifles  compared  with  other  things  that  befell  him.  Once 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  when  all  alone  in  the  desert  of 
Virginia : — 

Fiuding  he  was  beset  with  200.  Salvages,  two  of  them  hee  slew,  still 
■defending  himselfe  with  the  aydof  a  Salvage  hisguid,  whom  he  bound  to 
his  armc  with  his  garters,  and  vsed  him  as  a  buckler,  yet  ho  was  shot  in 
his  thigh  a  little,  and  had  many  arrowes  that  stucke  in  his  cloathes  but  no 
great  hur  t,  till  at  last  they  tooke  him  prisoner. 

Though  captured,  he  was  not  cast  down : — 

Ilee  so  demeaned  himselfe  amongst  them,  as  he  not  onely  diverted  them 
from  surprising  the  Fort,  but  procured  his  owne  libertie,  and  got  himselfe 
and  his  company  such  estimation  amongst  them,  that  those  Salvages 
admired  him  more  then  their  owne  Quiyouclwsuchs. 

If  these  are  systematic  understatements,  there  are  plenty  of  them 
to  be  found  in  Captain  Smith’s  story. 

One  argument  that  Mr.  Arber  uses  shows  how  ill  fitted  he  is 
for  balancing  evidence.  “Why  New  England  writers,”  he  says, 
■“  should  attack  our  author  is  simply  amazing,  seeing  that  Smith 
preferred  New  England,  as  a  colony,  to  Virginia  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world.”  Smith  must  bo  telling  the  truth,  we  shall  find 
Jones  saying,  for  he  prefers  me  to  Robinson  and  Brown. 

Happily  in  the  984  pages  of  this  curious  collection  there  is  a 
great  deal  besides  Captain  Smith’s  modest  truths  or  impudent  lies, 
whichever  they  be.  Even  his  account,  if  it  be  mendacious,  is  yet 
well  worth  reading.  NVe  have  had  to  criticize  Mr.  Arber  with 
some  severity,  and  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  hero  whom  he  has 
set  up.  But  we  must  once  more  thank  him  for  the  spirit  he  has 
shown  and  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  gathering  into  one  conve¬ 
nient  and  even  handsome  volume  so  large  a  number  of  curious 
and  instructive  documents. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  LOCAL  HISTORY.* 

IT  is  satisfactory,  year  by  year,  to  note  the  gradual  awakening 
of  municipal  corporations  to  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
and  arrangement  of  their  records.  A  few  years  ago  the  parch¬ 
ments  and  papers  of  a  country  town,  or  even  of  a  city,  lay  ne¬ 
glected,  except  by  rats,  in  some  garret  or  cellar,  and  were  slowly 
but  surely  destroyed.  Now  in  all  directions  we  hear  of  their 
being  gathered  carefully  and  calendared ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
local  man,  in  others  an  expert  from  the  Record  Office  or  the 
British  Museum,  is  employed  to  select  and  transcribe  such  por¬ 
tions  as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  publication.  In  addition,  we 
have  parochial  histories  and  histories  of  great  houses  ;  and,  though 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  find  fault  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  so  useful  and  so  deserving  of  encouragement  that  we 
hesitate  to  criticize  more  severely  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  An  excellent  example  was  lately  before  us  in  the  parochial 
history  of  Porlock,  the  work  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  now  another  lady  comes  forward  with  an  account 
of  the  ancient  and  magnificent  Sussex  mansion  known  as 
Cowdray,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  genealogical,  legendary, 
and  historical  notes.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  have  authorized  Mr.  Moule,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  to  edit  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  records  belonging  to  the  borough  down  to  1800.  A  large 
number  of  separate  documents  have  been  brought  together, 
arranged  in  classes,  and  anything  of  interest  they  contained  care¬ 
fully  extracted.  A  curiously-worded  preface  describes  the  method 
of  arrangement  and  the  general  contents,  and  there  are  illustrations 
of  the  borough  seals.  The  third  book  before  us  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  and  relates,  not  to  an  English,  but  to  an  Italian, 
city.  Mr.  Neville  Rolfe  is  already  known  by  the  handbooks  and 
catalogues  which  English  and  American  visitors  to  Naples  find  so 
useful  in  the  Museum.  The  present  publication  relates  in  much, 
the  same  way  to  Pompeii,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide.  It  is 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  ruins  as  they  are,  and  of  the 
drawings  in  which  Signor  Luigi  Fischetti  has  endeavoured  to 
restore  conjecturally  the  original  appearance  of  the  principal 
buildings.  The  number  of  such  books  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
there  will  soon  be  few  places  of  interest  without  their  special 
volume. 

Mrs.  Roundell  might  have  entitled  her  book  “The  Curse  of 
Cowdray,”  for  the  narrative  she  has  so  skilfully  pieced  together 
relates  in  great  part  to  the  doom  said  to  have  been  pronounced 
against  Sir  Anthony  Browne  and  his  descendants  for  his  greed  in 
acquiring  and  keeping  monastic  estates.  Although  like  the  Petres, 
the  Brownes  remained  Romanists,  their  share  of  ecclesiastical 
plunder  was  as  great  as  that  of  some  of  Henry’s  most  Protestant 
courtiers ;  yet,  when  the  curse  was  fulfilled,  the  last  Viscount 
Montague  must  have  had  but  little  of  it  left.  The  family 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  first  Sir  Anthony  Browne — 
of  whose  father  little  is  known,  except  that  he  came  from 
Cumberland,  and  was  named  Robert — having  been  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  His  great-grandson, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Nevil, 
Marquis  of  Montagu,  or  Montacute,  the  King-Maker’s  brother. 
The  lady  cannot  have  brought  any  great  inheritance  to  the 
Brownes,  for  we  know  that  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
deposed  from  the  peerage  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  Eventually,  however,  some  of  the  old  Nevil  estates 
were  given  back  to  the  co-heirs  ;  and  Sawston,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Marquis,  is  still  the  property  of  the  Huddlestons,  the  family 
into  which  the  youngest  of  them  married.  By  the  Nevil  co-heiress 
Sir  Anthony  Browne  had  one  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  is  best 
known  to  history  as  the  lifelong  friend  and  servant  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
whom  he  was  made  one  of  his  executors.  His  son  attained  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Montagu.  The  Montagu  title  had  been  held 
as  a  barony  by  the  children  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  but  Lord 
Montagu  was  beheaded  in  1539,  and  the  ill-omened  title  was  at 
least  dormant  when  Browne  obtained  it.  The  viscounty  has 
become  extinct,  but  a  descendant  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  still 
enjoys  the  barony.  The  story  of  the  curse  is  variously  told,  but 
Mrs.  Roundell  gives  the  more  generally  received  tradition  as 
follows: — When  Sir  Anthony  was  holding  his  first  great  feast  in 
the  hall  of  Battle  Abbey,  one  of  the  houses  he  had  begged  from 
Henry  VIII.,  a  monk  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  guests, 
and  striding  up  to  the  dais  on  which  Sir  Anthony  sat,  cursed  him 
to  his  face.  “  He  foretold  the  doom  that  would  befall  the 
posterity  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  prophesied  that  the  curse  would 
cleave  to  his  family  until  it  should  cease  to  exist.  He  concluded 
with  the  words,  1  By  fire  and  water  thy  line  shall  come  to  an 
end,  and  it  shall  perish  out  of  the  land.’”  Yet  the  descendants 
of  Sir  Anthony  lived  in  great  honour  and  prosperity  for  many 
generations,  built  Cowdray,  and  inherited  more  monastic  pro¬ 
perty  from  an  uncle  of  the  half  blood.  In  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  family  wavered  in  its  faith.  The  seventh 
viscount  turned  Protestant,  his  wife  being  a  devoted  follower 
of  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  preached  in  the  open  air  under  the 
great  chestnut  trees  at  Cowdray.  In  1783  Lord  and  Lady 
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Montagu  went  to  live  at  Brussels,  where,  as  it  was  said  at  the 
time,  the  Viscount  “  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Roman.  Catholic  clergy.”  Certain  it  is,  that  though  he  returned  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  his  only  son  was  brought  up  in  the 
straitest  tenets  of  the  Calvinists,  against  which  naturally  he 
rebelled.  In  1793,  being  four-and-twenty,  he  went  on  a  tour  in 
Switzerland  with  a  friend.  Both  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  at 
Laufenberg,  in  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  shoot  the  falls.  “The 
messenger  sent  back  to  England  with  the  sad  news  of  the  young 
Lord  Montagu’s  death  crossed  another  who  was  hastening  from 
Cowdray  with  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  by  fire. 
It  is  even  said  that  the  two  couriers  met  at  Calais.”  The 
viscounty  devolved  on  a  distant  cousin,  who  was  actually  at  the 
time  a  friar  at  Fontainebleau.  “  On  the  death  of  the  young  Lord 
Montague  he  received  a  Papal  dispensation  from  his  vows  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  and  carry  the  title  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
branch  of  the  family.”  He  did  not  avail  himself,  however,  of  this 
permission  till  1797",  when  he  married  Frances  Manby  ;  yet,  nine 
months  later,  the  last  Lord  Montague  of  Cowdray  died  issue¬ 
less.  But  the  tragedy  was  not  quite  complete.  The  sister  and 
heiress  of  the  eighth  viscount  married  William  Poyntz,  a  distant 
relative,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Lord  Montague  and  the  burning  of 
Cowdray.  She  and  her  husband  lived  in  an  enlarged  keeper’s  lodge 
in  the  beautiful  park,  and  they  had  two  sons.  The  grandmother, 
who  had  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  son’s  death,  was 
constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  drowned ;  and 
not  without  reason,  for,  though  happily  she  did  not  live  to  see  it, 
they  were  upset  in  a  boat  off  Brighton,  and  the  curse  of  Cowdray 
was  complete.  Further  particulars  must  be  sought  iu  Mrs. 
Roundell’s  most  interesting  and  well-illustrated  volume.  Cowdray 
now  belongs  to  Lord  Egmont,  who  has  built  a  suitable  residence 
in  the  park,  the  ruins  of  the  old  house  remaining  as  they  were  left 
by  the  fire. 

Mr.  Moule’s  volume  on  the  Charters  of  Weymouth  is  amusing 
as  well  as  instructive.  He  has  views,  and  airs  them.  The 
preface  begins  by  the  assertion  that,  though  men  never  read  a 
preface,  “  from  the  shallowest  dip  into  it  they  count  on  learning 
in  a  moment  all  about  the  book  that  follows.”  But  this  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  epitomes  which  cannot  be  epitomized. 
Class  I.  of  the  documents  gives  the  charters  and  illustrations  of 
the  seals.  Of  Class  II.  Mr.  Moule  says  it  “  contains  all  papers 
and  extracts  bearing  specially  on  the  bitter  strife  between  Wey¬ 
mouth  and  Melcombe.  Perhaps  many  readers  will  be  surprised 
at,  the  fierceness  and  persistence  of  this.  Of  course  it  was  wrong. 
But  the  Weymouth  resolution  in  resisting  the  union  of  the 
boroughs,  and  ignoring  it  when  effected,  or  attempted,  was  not 
wholly  bad.”  When  the  reader  has  plodded  some  distance 
through  the  catalogue  of  documents,  Mr.  Moule  thinks  two  pro¬ 
positions  will  be  evident  to  him.  Histories  written  “  without  dig¬ 
ging  facts  out  of  the  deep  mines  of  ancient  record-chests  are  no 
good;  and,  secondly,  nothing  (except  figures)  is  nevertheless  so 
misleading  as  facts.”  These  propositions  are  supported  by  a  long 
series  of  extracts  and  quotations,  some  of  them  very  curious, 
and  all  set  forth  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  sentences  we  have 
quoted.  We  may  take  a  single  specimen  as  to  the  relation 
between  “  facts  ”  and  the  truth.  “  Men  are  presented  for  ‘  bareing 
of  burthens  on  the  Saboath  Day,’  and  a  Constable  for  signalizing 
a  Fast  Day  by  getting  so  tipsy  that  ‘  hee  could  nether  goe  nor 
stand.’  It  is  only  needful  to  say  that  these  two  delinquencies 
happened  at  a  few  years’  interval  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  historian  asks  no  more.  They  date  themselves.  In  one  we  see 
proof  of  that  energetic  resolve  to  make  all,  if  not  religious,  at 
least  decorous,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  other  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  frightful  result  of  the  loosening  of  the  pressure  when 
the  nation  went  mad  in  the  heyday  of  the  Restoration.  And  a 
fine  breeze  of  rhetoric  would  bear  the  historian  along  as  he  en¬ 
larged  on  these  two  points.  But  his  sails  would  shake  a  little 
when  he  found  out  that  the  tipsiness  was  in  1647,  with  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  presentments  for  Sunday 
work  in  1660.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Moule 
writes  is  his  own,  and  he  makes  us  wish  there  was  more  of  it ;  but 
the  calendar  of  the  papers  is  rigidly  confined  to  an  abstract  of  each 
document,  and  is  more  interesting  to  the  natives  of  Weymouth 
than  to  any  one  else.  There  are  three  excellent  indexes. 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  account  of  Pompeii  is  straightforward  and  unvar¬ 
nished  ;  he  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  his  book  has  the 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  work  done  with  complete¬ 
ness  and  compression,  leaving  on  the  mind  a  feeling  that  the 
writer  could  have  made  his  descriptions  twice  as  long  had  he  been 
so  disposed.  As  Pompeii  was  all  but  destroyed  in  a.d.  63  by  a 
violent  earthquake,  and  had  been  rebuilt  very  shortly  before  the 
final  catastrophe  in  79,  the  diggings  reveal  to  us  a  perfect  Roman 
city  of  the  time  of  Vespasian.  “  This  rebuilding,”  says  Mr.  Rolfe, 
“  can  he  clearly  traced  in  numerous  instances;  the  debased  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  the  hurried,  careless  work  of  the  artificers  standing 
out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  architectural  unity  and  classic  style 
of  the  older  buildings  which  Greek  taste  had  erected  in  a  happier 
age  of  art.”  For  Pompeii,  though  small,  was  a  wealthy  place,  and 
contained  temples  and  public  buildings  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  city.  The  views  are  very  valuable.  They  show  in 
each  case  the  present  state  of  these  ruins,  accompanied  by  a  careful, 
if  sometimes  rather  fanciful,  view  of  what  each  was  like  when 
perfect.  This  is  a  book  indispensable  to  every  visitor  to  Naples, 
and  will  probably  be  more  used  as  a  guide  than  read  at  home. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  GIRARD  has  followed  up  the  reprint  of  his  excellent 
•  volume  on  Thucydides,  which  we  noticed  the  other  day, 
with  a  collection  of  articles  on  classical  subjects  which  have 
appeared  at  different  times  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1).  The 
subjects  are  Epicharmus,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Theocritus,  and 
Apollonius  Rliodius.  They  are  well  handled,  the  two  best  being, 
perhaps,  the  essay  on  the  Theban  Eagle  and  that  on  Apollonius 
Rliodius,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  termed  in  the  page-headings, 

“  L’Alexandrinisme.”  In  treating  of  Pindar,  M.  Girard  aptly 
introduces  the  comparison  of  Itonsard,  wherein  he  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  indebted  to  M.  Gandar,  whom  he  quotes.  It  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  extraordinary  and  disastrous  hold  possessed 
by  merely  traditional  and  academic  criticism  in  France,  even  on 
able  and  independent  minds,  that  M.  Girard  protests  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  appealing  against  the  judgment  pronounced  by  this 
criticism  on  the  Prince  of  Poets  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  showing 
very  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  appealed  against.  In  par¬ 
ticular  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  good  a  critic  objecting  to  the 
too  famous  compounds  of  the  Pleiade.  They  were,  of  course,  ex¬ 
periments,  and  in  many  cases  awkwardly  done.  But  only  the 
most  hide-bound  doctrinairism  can  fail  to  see  that  the  language 
which  has  quietly  and  without  evil  consequences  digested 
Route-feu,  Casse-tete,  and  many  others,  could  have  carried  out  the 
principle  if  it  had  chosen.  As  a  result  of  the  recalcitrant  prudery  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  French  is  now  becoming  almost  more  of  a 
polyglot  jargon  than  any  other  European  language,  words  being 
borrowed  from  all  sorts  of  foreign  tongues  to  supply  the  want  of 
these  very  compounds. 

We  are  unable  to  speak  with  much  enthusiasm  of  M.  Paul 
Arene’s  Vingt  jours  en  Tunisie  (2).  M.  Arene  has,  indeed,  read 
his  Gautier  and  his  Gdrard;  but  these  little  travels  of  hi3  are  at 
least  as  far  off  from  those  writers  as  the  “  headed  ”  travel  articles 
which  fill  the  spare  columns  of  English  daily  newspapers  at  this 
time  of  year  are  from  Thackeray  or  Mr.  Kinglake.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  (perhaps  on  the  principle  of  corruptio 
optimi)  French  penny-a-lining  is — no  offence  to  M.  Arene — even 
less  agreeable  than  penny-a-Iining  in  other  languages.  It  is, 
however,  to  do  it,  and  this  particular  example  of  it,  justice,  much 
better  written ;  and  in  style,  though  not  in  matter,  M.  Arene  is 
distinctly  preferable  to  his  English  compeers. 

Paris  has  been  accustomed  to  talk  scandal  about  its  actresses 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries,  so  that  there  is  something  almost 
venerable  and  respectable  about  the  genus  of  M.  Mahalin's 
book  (3)  ;  even  if,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  veneration  or  respect  in  his  subjects 
or  his  method  of  treatment.  People  who  are  attracted  by 
theatrical  matters  may  read  part  of  the  book  with  interest,  and 
(we  should  say)  disbelieve  any  part  of  it  they  like  with  safety. 

The  author  whom  his  English  and  American  critics  with  re¬ 
markable  unanimity  delight  in  calling  Fortund  de  Boisgobey  has 
varied  his  usual  style  a  little  in  Rabiole  (4).  He  begins  of  course 
with  a  crime,  though  it  is  an  involuntary  one.  A  young  clerk 
has  gone  into  his  master’s  room,  and  impelled  to  take  up  a  packet 
of  notes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  because  it 
looks  so  nice,  is  surprised  and  half  mechanically  puts  it  in  his 
pocket.  But  Babiole,  the  heroine,  is  quite  virtuous,  is  indeed  the 
innocent  and  victorious  object  of  the  persecutions  of  wicked  men. 
This  is  rather  novel  in  a  novel  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
though  M.  Fortund  du  Boisgobey,  to  do  him  justice,  has,  like  most 
melodramatists  (who  are  nothing  if  not  moral),  been  usually  more 
or  less  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Solange  (5)  goes  back  to 
Yenddan  times,  and  this  recurrence  to  the  historical  novel,  which 
has  been  a  good  deal  neglected  for  the  last  decade  in  France,  has  not 
brought  M.  Gerard  ill  luck.  M.  Cauvain’s  volume  (6)  is  one  of  short, 
but  not  very  short,  tales  in  which  the  considerable  ability  of  the 
writer  appears  to  advantage,  especially  in  “  La  branche  de  corail  ” 
and  “  Maitre  Claudius.”  Les  employes  (7)  has  for  sub-title 
“  Souvenirs,”  and  it  would  appear  that  the  author  has  worked  in 
personal  experiences.  The  result  is  not  altogether  happy ;  but 
M.  Ilaberlin  has  chosen  a  better  style  of  novel- writing  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  may  do  something  in  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  M.  Lomon  (8),  whose  work,  however,  is  somewhat 
better  executed.  With  regard  to  M.  Rangabd’s  book  (9),  we  own 
that  it  seems  to  us  a  little  heavy.  But  it  is  a  solid  cut-and-come- 
again  kind  of  book,  more  like  an  English  novel  of  a  rather  old 
school  than  like  a  French  one,  and  perhaps  not  ill  suited  for  sands 
and  railway-carriages  and  the  other  places  where  mankind  drops 
novels  in  his  summer  wanderings. 

(1)  Eludes  sur  hi  pocsie  grecque.  Par  Jules  Girard.  Paris:  Hachette. 
(2)  Vingt  jours  en  Tunisie.  Par  Paul  Arene.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(3)  Lesjolies  actriees  de  Paris.  Par  Paul  Malialin.  Quatrieme  serie. 
Paris :  Tresse. 

(4)  Rabiole.  Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Paris:  Plon. 

(5)  Solange.  Par  Andre  Gerarcl.  Paris :  Plon. 

(6)  Madame  Cohort.  Par  Henri  Cauvain.  Paris:  Calinann-Levv. 

(7)  Les  employes.  Par  Edouard  Ilaberlin.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(8)  L'amirale.  Par  C.  Lomon.  Paris :  Plon. 

(9)  La  cravache  d'or.  Par  A.  Rangabd.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

fTIHE  Thoughts  on  Art  of  Giovanni  Dupre,  translated  by  E.  M. 
JL  Peruzzi  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  is  a  iluent  and  colloquial 
version  of  the  great  sculptor’s  Pcnsieri  sull'  Arte  e  Ricordi  auto- 
biogrqfici,  a  work  that  eminently  merited  translation.  It  does  not, 
it  is  true,  rank  with  the  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  of 
Ilector  Berlioz  ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  passion  of  the  one,  the  wit 
and  versatile  grace  of  the  other.  The  personality  of  the  artist  is 
not  revealed  with  the  power  and  plenitude  that  artists  would 
desire ;  the  literary  skill  is  in  no  sense  remarkable,  nor  does 
its  style  rise  above  the  discursive  and  familiar.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  its  own  peculiar  value  and  attraction.  It  is  a  bright 
and  frank  record  of  an  artistic  existence,  singularly  rich  in 
variety  and  suggestion.  It  abounds  in  reflections,  often  striking, 
sometimes  profound,  that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  art  student  by 
their  truth  and  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  their  utterance. 
The  old  fight  between  the  products  of  academies  and  those  of 
nature,  between  the  traditions  of  the  schools  and  the  undisciplined 
promptings  of  genius,  between  idealism  and  romanticism,  echo 
through  these  pages.  Beyond  the  warfare,  beyond  the  recollec¬ 
tions  that  treat  of  Dupre’s  final  triumphant  liberation  of  sculpture 
from  the  trammels  of  convention,  in  point  of  interest  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  value,  is  the  record  of  the  artist’s  early  struggles  as 
a  wood-carver.  Here  we  have  a  lesson  whose  pregnant  signi¬ 
ficance  is  full  of  suggestion  both  to  artists  and  critics.  Hence  we 
learn  how  the  revival  of  Italian  sculpture,  initiated  by  Bartolini, 
received  diviner  fire  and  more  irresistible  impulse  from  the  poor 
carver  in  wood,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  new  Renaissance 
of  sculpture,  still  in  progress  in  France,  originated  in  no  academy, 
but  in  the  genius  of  Giovanni  Dupre. 

Dr.  Hosmer’s  The  People  and  Politics  (Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.)  is  a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  States  and  the  origin  and 
working  of  governments.  The  author  does  not  merely  consider 
democratic  principles,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  but 
includes  in  his  survey  all  other  forms  of  rule.  With  many  of  his 
conclusions  it  is  impossible  to  agree,  though  he  writes  with 
breadth  and  perspicuity,  substantiating  his  views  with  sound 
historic  illustration.  The  historic  basis  of  his  work  is  indeed 
consistently  maintained  by  Dr.  Hosmer.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  is  drawn  from  his  secure  impartiality,  as  when  he  traces  the 
origin  of  “  revealed  religion  ”  to  the  “  scraps  of  the  Egyptian  theo- 
logy,”  “  a  sort  of  second-hand  spiritual  wardrobe,”  of  which  the 
Jews  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 

The  author  of  Democracy  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  devotes  many  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Socialistic  problem.  If  Socialism  were  not  a  mere  fleeting 
abstraction,  incapable  of  rigid  definition,  the  increasing  spread  of 
Socialistic  doctrines  would  be  of  phenomenal  importance.  As  it 
is,  its  professors  and  its  dupes  are  in  no  sense  in  accord.  The 
scientific  form  of  Socialism  familiar  in  the  writings  of  certain  poli¬ 
tical  economists  differs  greatly  from  the  Socialism  professed  in 
Universities  and  preached  from  pulpits.  Then  there  is  the  Socialism 
of  Mr.  Henry  George  and  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  primitive  and  crude  faith  of  honest  Jack  Cade. 
This  want  of  coherence  provides  order  and  good  government  with 
a  truer  safeguard  than  any  indicated  in  the  present  tract.  In  Mr. 
William  Trant’s  able  little  work,  Trades-Unions  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.),  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Trade-unionism  and  Socialism  (pp.  1 51-153),  besides 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Rose’s  Life  of  Mr. 
Henry  George  (William  Reeves)  is  a  poor  performance,  written  in 
a  strain  of  adulation  that  should  make  pale  the  periods  of  old- 
fashioned  dedications.  Of  “  this  new  Jove  in  the  domain  of 
thought  ”  and  of  “  this  rock  of  truth” — i.e.  Progress  and  Poverty — 
the  world  has  had  enough. 

Of  all  subjects  connected  with  sanitary  science  there  is  surely 
none  that  has  received  more  attention  of  late  than  ventilation,  yet 
the  practical  results  as  exemplified  in  recent  public  buildings  seem 
absurdly  disproportionate.  The  Principles  of  Ventilation  and 
Heating,  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  (Triibner  &  Co.),  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  well-illustrated  work,  with  suggestive  statistical  tables, 
and  very  interesting  expositions  of  the  ventilating  systems  employed 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  &c.  We 
have  received  several  additions  to  the  series  of  Health  Exhibition 
Handbooks  (Clowes  &  Sons).  Of  these,  Mr.  J.  J.  Manley’s  Salt 
and  other  Condiments  is  not  less  comprehensive  in  treatment  than 
agreeable  in  style,  full  of  information  pleasantly  conveyed.  Mr. 
John  C.  L.  Sparkes  writes  of  Schools  of  Art  with  special  autho¬ 
rity,  and  gives  some  useful  statistics.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott’s  handbook 
on  Cleansing  Streets  and  Ways  deals  very  practically  with  an  im¬ 
portant  sanitary  question.  The  subject  of  Athletics,  partly  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Rev.  E.  Warre,  is  continued  by  the  lion.  E.  Lyttelton 
and  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  who  consider  the  relations  to  health  of 
the  more  popular  games,  cycling  receiving  particular  attention. 
An  Illustrated  Sketch  of  the  Old  London  tStreet  (Waterlow  & 
Sons),  edited  by  Mr.  T.  St.  Edmund  Hake,  is  an  attractive  and 
interesting  notice  of  that  admirable  reproduction. 

A  severe  indictment  of  recent  army  administration  is  furnished 
by  Fifteen  Years  of  Army  Reform  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  with  an 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  short-service  system.  Mr.  Hough, 
in  his  preface  to  The  Centro  of  Power,  observes  that  he  commenced 
his  pamphlet,  which  is  a  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  four 
years  since.  He  has  at  least  the  satisfaction  now  of  being  op¬ 
portune  in  publication.  We  have  received  the  official  Handbook 
of  Jamaica,  1S84-5,  by  Messrs.  A.  C,  Sinclair  and  L.  R.  Fyfe; 


the  current  annual  volume  of  The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  two  supplements  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Irving’s  Annals  of  Our  Time  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and 
A  Trip  to  Moodies,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Mathers,  of  the  Natal  Mercury, 
which  gives  some  curious  particulars  of  the  gold-fields  of  Swazi¬ 
land. 

Professor  Skeat  and  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  deserve 
credit  for  issuing  the  additional  matter  of  the  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  separately,  and  as  a  “  Supple¬ 
ment”  to  the  first  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press).  It  is  very  hard 
on  the  possessors  of  large  and  costly  books  of  reference  to  find 
their  copies  made  comparatively  valueless,  both  for  use  and  for 
sale,  by  the  issue  of  new  editions,  and  though  private  booksellers 
may  urge  that  the  issue  of  such  supplements  interferes  with  the 
sale  of  the  later  editions,  that  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not 
to  weigh  with  a  University  Press.  The  supplement,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  seventy  pages,  is  full  of  useful  matter,  chiefly  cor¬ 
rections  or  suggestions  made  to  Mr.  Skeat  by  his  critics.  He  seems 
to  have  received  these  with  an  open  mind  as  the  scholar  should. 
But  sometimes  he  is  obstinate,  as  in  the  matter  of  “  Whitsun.”  On 
that  point  we  say  nothing  here,  except  that  the  opposition  will  in 
all  probability  call  on  Mr.  Skeat  to  find  some  reason  for  calling 
the  day  “white,”  and  some  example  of  “  Eastersun-week,”  or 
something  of  the  kind. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEIJM. — THE  BELLS  (To-night)  Saturday,  and  on  Monday. 

LOUIS  XI.  Friday  and  Wednesday.  Last  Night  of  the  Seas-,  n,  Thursday  Augi.A28, 
when  RICHELIEU  will  be  performed.  Bon  O II i co  (Mr.  J.  llurst)  open  I'm  to  ]•  ivc. 

“rPHE'  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

JL  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  day9  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  33  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Prtetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. _ _ 

T7INE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

-L  EDWARD  FRaMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  S3  Buckingham  Paluee  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  TIIE  QUEEN. 

TVwicfort-lI.K.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 


CT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  CUAMPNEYS,  at  4  r.M. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  p.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


HEALTH. 

Food,  Dress,  the  Dwelling,  the  School,  and  the  Workshop. 
EDUCATION. 

Apparatus  used  in  Primary,  Technical,  and  Art  Schools. 


Fresh  and  Sea  Water  Aquarium  as  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

MILITARY  BANDS. 

Concerts  will  be  given  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  twice  a  week,  at  Seven  o’clock,  p.M. 

Organ  Recitals  daily  in  the  Albert  Hull.  Special  Evening  Fetes  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays. 

The  Gardens  and  Buildings  are  in  the  Evening  illuminated  with  Variegated  Lamps, 
Japanese  Lanterns,  and  Electric  Light. 

OPEN  DAILY,  from  Ten  A.M.  to  Ten  p.M.,  on  Saturdays  till  Eleven  P.M.  Admission, 
One  Shilling  on  Every  AVcek  Day  except  on  Wednesdays,  when  it  is  open  till  Eleven  P.M., 
and  the  admission  is  2s.  6d. 

For  further  details  see  London  daily  papers. 

Season  Tickets,  price  XI  Is.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  City  Offices,  27  Great 
Winchester  Street,  London  Wall ;  at  the  Exhibition,  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  the  Libraries. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. -The PROFESSORSHIP 

of  MATERIA  MEDICA  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  being  now  VACANT, 
Candidates  lor  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary, 
Xlublin  Castle,  on  or  before  September  15  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to 
His  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  16,  1884. 


(AUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  Professorship  of 

Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  the  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  being  about,  to  become  VACANT,  which  Professorships  will  then 
be  amalgam ated  under  the  title  of  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE  (which 
will  include  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy),  Candidates  for  that 
office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on 
or  before  September  15  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  liis  Excellency,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  10,  1884. 


OWENS  COLLEGE  (VICTORIA 

^  UNIVERSITY),  MANCHESTER. 

SESSION  1884-85. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  LAW. 

II.— DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  in  these  Departments  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  requiied  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination  in  English, 
Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin,  to  be  held  on  October  3. 

Ill — DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  AND  OF 
DENIAL  SURGERY. 

Students  are  required  before  entering  to  have  passed  either  the  Entrance  Examination  in 
Arts,  or  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  the  Victoria  University,  or  some  other  of  the 
Preliminary  Examinations  prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

IV.— DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  (223  Brunswick  Street). 

The  SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  will  commence  on  October  7,  and  in 
III.  on  October  1. 

V.-EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  13.  New  Students  will  be  admitted  on  October 
8,  9,  and  10,  between  G.30  and  9  P.M. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  and  SCHOLARSHIPS  nre  offered  to  be  Competed  for  by 
Male  Students  in  Classics,  Greek  Testament.  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  ;  and  also  a 
DAUNTESEY  MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  X100.  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the 
value  of  X20  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  in  the  Department  for  Women,  have  also  been 
founded,  of  which  two  are  open  to  general  competition,  and  two  may  be  competed  for  only  by 
Pupils  in  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls, 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  he  obtained  at  Mr.  Co itNisil’s,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


'"THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E.— The  SESSION  1884-85  will  commence  on  Wednesday.  October  1.  1884, 
when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers’  Prizes,  will  be  distributed 
at  Eight  P.M. ,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  There  will  be  a  Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  present  Students  are  invited. 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  X60,  X40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  tor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free,  and  the  holders  of  all  the  Resident  Appointments  are  provided 
with  rooms  and  board  entirely  free  of  expense.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five 
House-Physiciancies.  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ;  Two  Dressers  and 
Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made  for  Medical 
and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  bv  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolisj  and  the  Metropolitan,  District,  East  London,  and  South- 
Eastern  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute’s  walk  of  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  1884. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls  subject  to  the  College  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Hospital  comprises  a  service  of  750  beds,  including  75  for  Convalescents  ns  Swanley. 

For  further  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the  College, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed 
for  on  September  25,  and  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  if  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  the  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Subjects  of  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology  (no 
candidate  to  take  more  than  four  subjects). 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  The  Subjects  of  Examina¬ 
tion  nre  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
and  German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Candidates  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  Candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  Examination,  and  are  eligible  for  the  other  Hospital  Scholarships. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1884-95  will  commence  on  October  1,  when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  S.r  J .  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  Three  r.M. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-year  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  l  e  held  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8.  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  at  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  are  awarded  atihe  Sessional  Examina¬ 
tions,  as  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or 
to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  into  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental  Students  and  lor  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
r.ENDLE. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.- LADIES’  DIVISION. 
TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION,  1884-85.  University  Education  of  the  Highest  Class. 
Faculties  of  Fine  Arts,  Science,  History,  Languages,  Literature,  Music,  &c. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  opens  on  October  1.  Prospectus  of  the  undersigned, 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Supt.  Educational  Department. 


UNDER  TIIE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

WIMBLEDON  COLLEGE. 

Head- Master— Key.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.A.,  assisted  by  an  experienced  and 


as  well  as  Military  and  other  competitive  Examinations. 

At  the  lust  Examination  for  Woolwich  Four  educated  at  this  school  were  successful  in  taking 
the  18th,  22nd,  28th,  and  46th  places;  three  of  them  not  haying  completed  their  Seventeenth 
year.  Swimming  Bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket.  Lawn  Tennis,  &c. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

p  IIAEDSTOCK  COLLEGE,  Chard,  Dorset.— 

A.*  Warden  and  Head-Master— Rev.  A.  EVANS,  M. A.,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Comb.,  formerly 
an  Assistant-Master  in  Rossall  School,  and  late  Head-Master  of  Wigan  Grammar  School. 

Charming  situation  ;  remarkably  healthy.  Comfortable  buildings.  Individual  attention. 
Dedicate  and  backward  Pupils  well  cared  for.  Pupils  successfully  prepared  for  Army  and 
other  Examinations.  Cricket,  Fives,  Tennis,  Swimming.  Covered  Gymnasium,  &c.  Refer¬ 
ence'  to  Parents  of  Pupils.  Prospectus,  &c.  on  application. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  September  16. 


TdELSTED  SCHOOL,  ESSE  X.— Founded  1564. 

-1  Head-Master— Rev .  D.  S.  INGRAM,  M.A.,  Thirteenth  Classic  1862. 

Among  the  Honours  gained  1874-1884,  have  been  3  Firsts,  Is  Seconds,  and  24  Thirds  ut  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  besides  admissions  to  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill,  &c. 

Tho.-e  of  the  present  year  include  Scholarships  ut  Corpus  Christi  and  Hertford  Colleges,  and 
an  Exhibition  at  Wadham. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  18. _ _ 


THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

•*-  near  Ryde,  I.W. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M’DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman — Lieut. -General  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head- Master _ Re v.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Southern  climate.  Large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts  ; 
good  Sea  Bathing  and  Boating.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  September  19.  t 
For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Tf  A.STBOURNE.  —  Superior  MODERN  EDUCATION  for 

DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  Ellesmere,  Spencer  Road — High  intellectual 
culture  and  conscientious  training,  strict  but  kindly  supervision,  very  liberal,  kind  home, 
watchful  care  of  physical  health  and  disposition.  The  house  is  detached,  spacious,  with 
garden,  tennis-ground,  and  within  five  minutes  of  the  sea.  Resident  Foreign  Governesses, 
efficient  University  Masters.  A  few  Little  People  also  received,  who  are  instructed  on  the 
Kindergarten  System,  and  have  every  tender  maternal  care.  YOUNG  LADIES  admitted 
who  wish  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  accomplishments,  and  receive  lessons  from  finishing 
Musters.  Riding  and  Swimming  lessons.  Vacancy  for  a  Governess-Student,  on  reduced 
terms.  Interview  can  be  arranged  in  London.  Prospectus,  with  terms  and  highest  refer¬ 
ences,  on  application  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

AUTUMN  TERM  will  commence  (D.V.)  on  Thursday,  September  11. 


1  7  POWIS  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON.— The  DAUGHTERS 

J-  *  (Certificated)  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Collingwood,  M.A.,  receive  a  few  YOUNG 
GIRLS,  to  whom  they  offer  a  thorough  Education  and  a  happy  home. 


DRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  Tottenham, 

L>  Head-Master— Ke\.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

In  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  prepared  for  Public  Schools  ;  in  Upper,  for  any  Pass  or  Class 
Examinations  or  Business.  Splendid  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  meets  again 

on  Thursday,  September  18 — Apply  to  the  Principal. 

Q  T.  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  WINDSO  R— 

^  IFartfcn— Rev.  STEPHEN  HAW  TREY,  M.A.-TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  of  £30  and  £20  per  annum  will  be  competed  tor  on  September  16.  One  limited  to  Boys 
under  14 — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  St.  Mark’s  School,  Windsor. 

I ERSEY.— VICTORIA  COLLEGE.  NEXT  TERM  begins 

^  on  Tuesday.  September  16.  Tuition,  £8  to  £14.  Board,  43  and  53  Guineas.  Principal — 
R.  n.  CHAMBERS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  C. C. C.  Oxford. 


10 ASTBOU RNE. — Rev.  G.  OHLSON,  fifteen  years’  Public 

^  School  experience  as  Head-Master,  receives  EIGHT  YOUNG  BOY'S  for  preparatory 

work,  or  otherwise.  School  discipline  combined  with  home  life _ Clarence  House,  Granville 

Road. 


1AOVER  COLLEGE.— SEVEN  ANNUAL  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  worth  from  £40  to  £10  10s.  a  year.  There  are  also  Scholarships  of 
£50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  September  17.  Board,  £40, 
Tuition  Fees  und  College  Dues  from  24  to  30  Guineas. —  For  particulars  apply  to  Rev. 
W.  Bell,  M.  A.,  Head-Master  ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


PERSE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  CAMBRIDGE.— 

I  lead- Mistress — Miss  STREET — NEXT  TERM  begins  September  16.  Fees  moderate. 
Examined  under  the  University  regulations.  Preparation  for  Cambrid_'e  Local  Examinations. 
A  Boarding  House  licensed  by  the  Managers _ Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Burn,  Cambridge. 


pHE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

for  BOYS  from  Five  to  Twelve  years  of  age  (Boarders  and  Daily  Pupils)  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Monday,  September  29,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

fWERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  near  RUGBY. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Camb.,  and  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Wellington  College  and  Shrewsbury  School,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

’  '  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-Class  Honours,  prepares 
a  small  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Many  Parents  have  had  more  titan  one  Son 
successful  ut  this  establishment.  One  Pupil  passed  in  the  recent  Sandhurst  Examination.— 
50  Cornwall  lioad,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— PREPARATION  in  FRANCE. 

Mr.  D.  J.  COWLES,  M.A.  Oxford,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  RUSTON  (18th  Wrangler), 
late  Senior  Assistant-Masters  of  the  Oxford  Military  College,  receive  PUPILS  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Salle,  Montreuil,  Bellay,  near  Saumur.  Special  arrangements  for  receiving 
Students  from  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools  during  Vacations. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.  address  16  Brixton  Rise,  London. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— PUPILS  prepared  for  PROFES- 

SION AL  CAREERS  and  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  by  a  CLERGYMAN, 
late  Fellow  of  his  College.  Remarkably  successful  with  Boys  who  have  failed  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  at  large  schools _ Address,  Tutor,  Messrs.  Stevens,  Bawtree,  Sc  Stevens,  St.  Mildred’? 

Court,  Poultry,  E.C. 


TLFRACOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  th» 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  rooms.  Table-d’hSte  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  i’.M. 
Large  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  ;  also  Private  Baths — Address,  Manager. 


n  haring  gross  hospital. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £1,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

TIIE  COT.  Xc  J  I.  a'  t..r  HELP  to  meet  thX  deficit,  and  j  onnunently  reduce  it,  either  by  1 
uona  tie  Hi  and  Au:iu.  Subsv  ri*  ti  .ns,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1*68.  Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  gi\en.  Large,  useful 
Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Teinis,  post  free.— 218,  249,  und  25(1 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  £0.  and  21  Morwcll  Street,  W.  Established  1862. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY’S  MISSION. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  Government  is  almost  too  obliging 
in  its  eagerness  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  those 
warnings  as  to  Egyptian  matters  which  for  months  and 
years  past  its  English  critics  have  been  urging.  As  before, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  energy  with  which  pre¬ 
parations,  as  distinguished  from  operations,  are  now  being 
carried  on  has  most  reference  to  events  in  Egypt  or  to  events 
in  England.  But  of  that  energy,  such  as  it  is,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  If  the  Pergama  on  the  Nile  could  be  defended 
by  the  despatch  of  distinguished  persons,  they  must  by  this 
time  be  quite  impregnable.  Lord  Northbrook  has  been 
for  weeks  under  orders  as  Civil  Commissioner ;  Lord 
Wolseley  is  now  under  orders  as  Military  Superintendent. 
It  is  probably  intended  that  in  the  despatch  of  the  “  Victor 
“  of  Tel-el-Kebir  ”  not  only  Englishmen,  but  foreigners, 
shall  recognize  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  earnestness. 
“  Send  for  Lord  Wolseley  ”  appears  to  be,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  present  Ministry,  the  equivalent  of  the  Baron’s  “  Bring 
“  me  my  boots.”  It  is  even  hinted  by  some  surely  injudi¬ 
cious  supporters  of  the  Government  that  Lord  AAtolseley’s 
mission  is  intended  to  frighten  Prince  Bismarck.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Prince  Bismarck  has  seen  and  heard  many  other 
bugbears,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  be  frightened.  Perhaps 
on  familiar  and  half  superstitious  principles  it  is  unwise  to 
send  Lord  Wolseley  to  Egypt  a  second  time,  and  perhaps 
on  more  rational  grounds  it  may  be  argued  that  the  per¬ 
petual  selection  of  the  same  officer  for  all  operations  of  im¬ 
portance  is  neither  the  way  to  impress  foreigners  with  the 
supply  of  good  officers  at  England’s  command,  nor  the  way 
to  create  and  maintain  such  a  supply.  But  the  act  un¬ 
doubtedly  shows  that  the  Government  is,  or  wishes  to  be 
thought,  in  earnest.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  to  Midlothian, 
so  Lord  Wolseley  goes  to  Cairo. 

The  communique  in  which  the  Wolseley  mission  was 
made  known  is  almost  as  curious  to  read  as  a  Queen’s 
Speech,  and  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  document 
when  it  happens  to  be  redacted  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  has 
been  noted  by  the  observant  that  the  categorical  mode  of 
statement  is  one  in  which  the  present  Prime  Minister  ap¬ 
pears  to  find  singular  difficulties ;  his  announcements  are 
almost  always  blended  with  argumentative,  or  debatable,  or 
hypothetical  matter.  In  the  present  case  the  paragraphs  in 
which  the  newspapers  were  informed  that  Lord  Wolseley 
is  going  back  to  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  designed  to 
contain  the  heads  of  an  Apologia  for  the  Government,  and 
the  reiteration  of  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  curious 
Parliamentary  utterances.  The  interim  character  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  is  ingeniously  reasserted  by  the 
observation  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  about  “to  assume  the 
“  temporary  command  of  the  forces  ”  there,  though  surely 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  appointment  was  to  be 
one  for  life.  The  mistake  of  those  who  might  think  that 
the  assembling  of  English  troops  in  Upper  Egypt  during 
August,  the  building  of  boats  by  the  hundred  (for  it  seems 
they  are  to  be  built  after  all),  and  the  lugging  of  steamers 
up  the  cataracts,  meant  business,  is  thoughtfully  corrected 
by  the  reminder  that  all  these  things  are  only  “  prepara- 
“  tions  for  the  organization  of  an  expedition  in  the  event  of 
“  its  being  required.”  Then  the  communique  diverges  into  a 
singular  vindication  of  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wolseley. 
The  preparations,  it  is  said,  “  are  in  a  great  degree  similar 
“  to  those  which  were  attempted  in  1870  for  the  despatch  of 
“  the  Red  River  expedition.”  There  were  boats  in  Canada, 


and  there  will  be  boats  in  Egypt ;  and,  met  foi !  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  say,  the  Red  River  was  a  river,  and  so 
is  the  Nile.  The  necessity  of  appointing  the  same  com¬ 
mander  becomes  so  obvious  to  the  meanest  intellect,  that 
the  meanest  intellect  can  only  ask  why  this  curious  plea  of 
justification  should  have  been  put  in  at  all.  The  author 
of  the  document,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
urging  it  incidentally.  He  returns  to  it  in  a  fresh 
paragraph.  “  The  military  authorities  in  Egypt  have  dis- 
“  played  great  energy,”  he  says,  and,  perhaps  reflecting  that 
this  is  not  a  wholly  final  reason  for  superseding  them,  he 
adds,  “  but  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Red  River  ex 
“  pedition  by  Lord  Wolseley  has  furnished  him  with  an 
“  experience  not  possessed  to  the  same  extent  by  any  other 
“  officer.”  By  a  curious  coincidence  there  appeared  in  a 
New  York  paper,  the  day  before  the  publication  of  the 
communique,  a  statement  that  Canadian  boatmen  are  being 
engaged  for  the  Nile.  Perhaps  Lord  Wolseley’s  expe¬ 
rience  leads  him  to  regret  not  having  engaged  Arabs  lor 
the  Red  River  expedition.  But  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
document  has  an  even  stronger  resemblance  to  the  more 
august  variety  of  literature  to  which  it  has  been  com¬ 
pared,  inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  grammatical  diffi¬ 
culty  in  comprehending  it.  The  first  clause  expresses  a 
hope  that  Major  Kitchener’s  mission  to  Dongola  “  may 
“  within  a  short  time  afford  a  means  of  opening  up  com- 
“  munications  with  General  Gordon  ” ;  the  second  says 
that,  “  having  regard  to  the  near  approach  of  the  cool 
“  season,  the  Government  are  of  opinion  that  no  time 
“  should  be  lost  in  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  pro- 
“  ceed  to  his  assistance  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to 
“  execute  his  mission  by  other  means.”  Who  is  meant 
by  “  his  ”?  If  it  is  Major  Kitchener,  the  little  army  and 
the  little  navy  and  the  successful  organizer  of  numerous 
expeditions  seem  to  be  somewhat  superfluous ;  if  it  is 
General  Gordon,  it  will  be  extremely  easy  for  the  country 
to  agree  with  the  Government  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 
But  it  will  not  be  quite  so  easy  for  the  country  to  refrain 
from  asking  the  Government  how  it  comes  about  that  so 
much  time  has  been  lost  already. 

It  may  be  thought  captious  to  harp  upon  the  remarkable 
coincidence  of  these  appointments  and  manifestos,  these 
preparations  and  operations  abroad,  with  a  desperate 
Ministerial  effort  to  regain  public  confidence  and  secure 
public  support  for  party  purposes  at  home.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  are  too  peculiar,  and  the  importance 
of  it  to  England  is  too  great,  to  justify  an  omission  to 
exercise  the  utmost  possible  vigilance.  When  the  question 
is  asked,  Why  this  bustle  after  these  months  of  utter 
inaction?  only  a  very  unskilful  adversary  will  reply, 
Because  the  Conference  has  only  just  broken  up.  For  the 
retort,  What  had  the  Conference  to  do  with  these  matters  ? 
is  obvious  and  crushing.  The  Conference  was  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  financial  questions ;  the  very  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment  itself  turned — ostensibly,  at  least — on  none  but 
financial  matters  for  full  three  years  to  come.  Passing  from 
this  question  to  that  of  the  actual  operations,  or  prepara¬ 
tions,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called,  matters  are  equally 
mysterious.  After  all  these  months,  after  all  that  has 
happened,  the  Government  is,  it  appears,  still  in  a  state  of 
“  ifs  ”  and  “  ans  ”  about  a  Nile  expedition.  “  In  the  event  of 
“  such  an  expedition  being  required,”  says  its  spokesman. 
The  thousands  of  men  and  the  hundreds  of  boats  and  Lord 
W olseley  of  Cairo  compose,  even  when  some  of  the  men 
are  already  camping  out  at  a  lowest  temperature  of  no0, 
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and  when  the  General  is  under  orders  for  Egypt,  only  an 
expedition  in  potentid,  a  kind  of  en  cas,  to  be  resorted  to  if 
something  should  happen.  This  is  not  very  encouraging 
language,  and  it  can  only  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  the  preparations  are  being  carried  on  to 
save  appearances,  and  with  a  more  or  less  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  to  back  out  of  them,  or  else  the  steadfast  resolve 
to  vacillate,  the  clear-sighted  determination  not  to  see, 
which  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  Egypt  throughout,  still  influence  them.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  even  the  weakest  of  statesmen  must 
perceive  that,  whatever  happens,  an  expedition  once  assem¬ 
bled  in  “  effeir  of  war  ”  at  the  Cataracts  must  go  on  under 
pain  of  dangers  much  greater  than  any  yet  incurred.  Its 
breaking  up  without  an  advance,  at  least  to  Khartoum, 
would  be  taken  all  over  North-Eastern  Africa  as  an 
English  defeat.  The  most  cheering  feature  in  the  matter  is 
that  Lord  Wolseley  pretty  certainly  knows  this,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not,  and  that,  as  he  is  not  likely  to 
undervalue  his  own  reputation,  so  he  is  unlikely  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  vacillating  Ministers.  The  Victor 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  as  his  admirers  call  him,  is  not  perhaps  so 
good  a  general  as  John  of  Marlborough,  though  he  is  no 
doubt  an  honester  man.  But  it  was  noted  of  the  greatest 
of  English  soldiers  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  tricks,  when  his 
own  military  fame  was  concerned  he  played  none,  and 
would  suffer  no  one  to  play  any,  but  went  straight  at  the 
business,  and  did  it.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  Lord  Wolseley  of 
Cairo  has,  at  any  rate,  this  characteristic  of  Marlborough. 


BERNE  AND  FOOCHOW. 

THE  Peace  Congress  at  Berne  is  animated  by  a  robust 
faith  which  is  proof  against  notorious  facts  and  apparent 
impossibilities.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  regretted 
that  enthusiasts  and  projectors  should  persist  in  an  appa¬ 
rently  hopeless  pursuit  of  objects  which  are  in  themselves 
desirable.  At  some  future  time  circumstances  may  be  more 
propitious  than  at  present,  and  aggressive  belligerents  may 
think  it  expedient  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war.  The 
current  occasions  of  bloodshed  are  scarcely  removable  by 
any  judicial  process.  No  arbitrator  could  have  been  asked 
to  award  to  the  French  compensation  for  the  offences  of 
apocryphal  Kroumirs,  or  to  transfer  to  their  dominion  the 
sovereignty  of  the  unoffending  province  of  Tunis.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator  the  scheme  of  conquer¬ 
ing  Madagascar,  even  if  it  were  supported  by  the  argument 
that  the  Hovas  have  only  occupied  the  island  for  a  few 
hundred  years.  The  annexation  of  Tonquin  and  the  im¬ 
pending  seizure  of  Chinese  territory  are  neither  more  nor 
less  dependent  on  law  or  justice  than  the  conquests  of 
Timour  or  the  later  enterprises  of  Napoleon.  In  all  these 
cases  the  object  is  simple  conquest,  undertaken,  as  far  as  the 
French  Bepublic  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  popularity  of  a  party  or  a  Cabinet.  The  philanthropists 
of  Berne  would  find  it  equally  difficult  to  apply  their  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  Bussian  advance  in  Central  Asia ;  and  they 
might  even  be  puzzled  to  frame  an  imaginary  award  for 
the  settlement  of  Egyptian  difficulties.  In  this  instance, 
indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  perhaps  plead  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  not  a  war,  and  that  the 
Peace  Society  consequently  had  no  claim  to  interfere. 

Modern  Governments  are  not  content  with  the  forcible 
annexation  of  territory ;  for  they  have  learned  to  extort 
costs  which  are  sometimes  as  heavy  as  damages.  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  German  demand,  which  was  known  in  France 
as  the  claim  of  the  milliards,  almost  all  successful  recent 
belligerents  have  compelled  the  defeated  party  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  last  concession  which  the  French 
Government  required  before  the  actual  rupture  with  China 
was  the  payment  of  the  reduced  amount  of  3,200,000 1.  Almost 
the  only  impediment  to  war  disappears  if  campaigns  can  be 
rendered  inexpensive  or  profitable.  The  Peace  Society  will 
perhaps  think  that  the  iniquitous  assessment  of  damages  by 
the  Alabama  tribunal  may  tend  to  diminish  the  practice  of 
extorting  indemnities  by  force.  That  celebrated  Alabama 
arbitration  only  furnishes  a  precedent  for  settling  dis¬ 
putes  where  one  litigant  is  almost  as  earnestly  bent  on 
submission  as  the  other  on  exacting  redress.  Old-fashioned 
wars  of  aggression,  prompted  by  national  selfishness  or  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  admit  of  no  equitable  adjudication,  because 
they  have  seldom  a  moral  purpose  or  motive.  The  speakers 
at  Berne  were  perfectly  justified  in  denouncing  the  mon¬ 
strous  Continental  armaments  which,  according  to  some  of 


them,  amount  to  four  millions  of  regular  troops,  or  to 
thirteen  millions,  if  all  the  forces  were  mobilized ;  hut  the 
Governments  which  are  bent  011  maintaining  equality  of 
strength  with  their  neighbours  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
statistics.  An  American  delegate  not  unreasonably  boasted 
that  his  own  country  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  number  of 
regular  troops  to  a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  population  ; 
but  it  is  because  it  has  no  rival  to  fear  that  the  American 
Bepublic  can  afford  to  disarm.  If  France  or  Germany  were 
equally  certain  of  its  undisputed  superiority  to  any  possible 
enemy,  the  existing  military  organization  would  he  imme¬ 
diately  abandoned.  The  pre-eminent  good  fortune  which 
relieves  the  United  States  from  any  danger  of  war  furnishes 
no  security  against  an  encroaching  and  overbearing  policy. 
Within  a  year  or  two  the  American  Government  has 
threatened  to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  is  already 
ambitious  enough,  to  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  Peace  Society  cannot  be  accused  of  inconsistency 
when,  after  protesting  against  war  in  general,  it  proposes  to 
secure  to  certain  favoured  countries  or  channels  of  trade  the 
blessings  of  perpetual  peace.  Besolutions  were  passed  at 
Berne  for  the  neutralization  of  the  three  Scandinavian  king¬ 
doms  and  of  Boumania.  Mr.  Bajer,  a  member  of  the  Danish 
Parliament,  who  stated  that  more  than  one-third  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  agreed  with  his  proposal,  produced  an  elaborate  scheme 
j  for  securing  the  neutrality  of  the  entrances  to  the  Baltic  and 
|  of  the  neighbouring  regions.  According  to  his  plan,  the 
Sound  and  the  Little  Belt  would  in  time  of  war  be  closed  to 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerents.  The  Great  Belt  would 
remain  open  to  vessels  of  all  descriptions ;  but  no  act  of 
hostility,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be  permitted  in  the 
waters  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Strait.  The  arrangement  is 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  sanctioned  by  an  International 
Congress,  and  a  permanent  Court  is  to  interpret  in  case  of 
dispute  the  terms  of  the  compact.  If  the  proposed  tribunal 
could  dispose  of  a  competent  naval  and  military  force,  its 
decisions  would  undoubtedly  be  respected  ;  but  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Peace  Society  is  to  reduce,  and  not  to  multiply, 
armaments.  Dr.  Stern  of  Bucharest  proposed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  rule  to  his  own  country.  As  he  justly 
complained,  Boumania  had  against  the  wish  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  been  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  by  Bussia  ;  and  probably  similar  coercion  will  be 
employed  whenever  Bussia  is  at  war  with  Turkey  or  with 
Austria.  A  recognition  of  the  neutrality  of  Boumania  and  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  would  be  perfectly  equitable, 
but  it  would  unfortunately  be  impracticable.  When  aggres¬ 
sive  Powers  invade  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  they 
have  no  scruple  in  asserting  a  right  of  way  to  their  destina¬ 
tion,  or  in  compelling  the  occupiers  of  the  intervening 
country  to  join  their  inroads.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
urging  the  Bussian  Government  to  engage  in  an  unpro¬ 
voked  war  with  Turkey,  he  forgot  to  stipulate  for  the 
neutrality  of  Boumania,  though  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  establishing  its  practical  independence  of  the  Sultan. 
He  can  scarcely  have  foreseen  that  the  services  of  the 
Boumanians  to  Bussia  would  be  repaid  by  a  seizure  of  a 
portion  of  the  Principality. 

Scandinavia  and  Boumania  are  exposed,  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  to  the  risk  which  arises  from  their  position  between 
the  dominions  of  Great  Powers  who  may  possibly  be  engaged 
in  war.  If  the  case  arose,  it  would  generally  be  the  interest 
of  one  belligerent  to  respect  their  neutrality  and  of  the 
other  to  violate  it.  The  danger  in  the  Scandinavian  case  is 
comparatively  remote,  though  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  Napoleon  was  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of 
the  Danish  fleet  when  he  was  anticipated  by  the  English 
Government.  In  1854  and  1855,  though  an  English  fleet 
entered  the  Baltic,  the  security  of  the  Scandinavian  terri¬ 
tory  was  not  at  any  time  threatened ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  a  substantial  advantage  was  conferred  on  Sweden 
by  the  exclusion  of  Bussia  from  access  to  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  improbable  that  in  any  future  war  England  or  either 
of  the  two  great  Baltic  Powers  would  strengthen  the  adverse 
belligerent  by  provoking  the  hostility  of  Sweden  or  Denmark. 
The  object  of  the  Peace  Society  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
already  secured.  Its  purpose  of  gradually  reducing  the  area 
of  possible  warfare  is  rather  laudable  than  practically  useful. 
The  exemption  of  Boumania  from  the  danger  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  join  in  a  foreign  war  is  difficult  in  proportion  to 
the  justice  of  the  proposal.  The  Danubian  Principalities 
have  been  traversed  by  Bussian  armies  in  all  the  periodical 
campaigns  which  have  been  undertaken  against  the  Ottoman 
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Empire.  The  war  of  1853  began  with  the  passage  of  the 
Pruth,  and  it  was  afterwards  necessarily  transferred  to  a 
different  region  when  the  Austrians,  with  the  consent  of 
England  and  France,  occupied  the  Principalities.  It  is 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Koumania  and  to  invade  European  Turkey  by  land.  If 
the  neutrality  of  the  province  which  has  now  become  a 
kingdom  had  been  guaranteed  by  Europe  before  the  begin 
ning  of  the  last  war,  the  Russian  armies  would  not  the  less 
have  crossed  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube  on  some  pretext 
which  might  have  been  easily  discovered.  The  experiment 
of  neutralization  might  be  more  advantageously  tried  or 
extended  for  the  benefit  of  small  States  which  are  not 
marked  out  by  their  position  as  battle-fields  or  great 
military  routes.  The  example  of  Belgium,  once  the  fighting 
ground  of  Europe,  is  generally  quoted  in  support  of  pro¬ 
posals  of  neutralization.  Whether  the  treaties  which  have 
been  concluded  for  the  purpose  have  been  the  chief  causes 
of  a  peace  which  has  lasted  from  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
may  be  doubted  by  those  who  remember  the  revelations  of 
French  policy  immediately  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 
Independently  of  express  enactments  and  covenants,  the 
smaller  States  of  Europe  enjoy  a  large  immunity  from  the 
burdens  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  custom  or  under¬ 
standing  by  which  they  are  relieved  from  any  share  in  the 
duty  of  international  police.  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  even  Spain  which  sometimes  pretends  to  the  rank 
of  a  Great  Power,  are  supposed  not  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  maintenance  or  disturbance  of  the  European 
equilibrium.  On  one  occasion  only  since  the  end  of  the 
great  French  war  has  a  petty  State  affected  to  share  with 
its  powerful  neighbours  the  cost  and  risk  of  resisting  an 
ambitious  aggressor.  In  peculiar  circumstances,  with  a 
sagacious  and  far-reaching  design,  Cavour  despatched  a 
Piedmontese  contingent  to  join  the  allied  armies  in  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol.  His  action  was,  even  after  its  suc¬ 
cessful  result,  condemned  by  many  politicians;  and  uni¬ 
versal  surprise  would  have  been  felt  if  his  example  had 
Been  followed  by  Naples,  or  Portugal,  or  Holland.  The 
few  contests  in  which  the  minor  States  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  last  half-century  have  been  for  the  most 
part  in  the  nature  of  civil  wars.  Germany  and  Italy 
were  indeed  consolidated  by  the  success  of  great- struggles, 
in  which  Piedmont,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  other  secondary 
German  States  took  a  considerable  part ;  but  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia  or  Germany,  and  Russia  have 
made  far  greater  sacrifices.  No  combination  of  philanthropic 
enthusiasts  has  done  so  much  for  peace  as  the  Council  of 
Five  Powers  which  controlled  Europe  for  thirty  years  after 
Waterloo.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  league  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  or  perhaps  of  the  three  Imperial 
Courts,  will  be  equally  successful ;  but  its  object  seems  to  be 
the  same. 


LORD  AMPTIIILL. 

THE  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  knew  Lord 
Ampthill  officially  or  in  private  must  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  that  he  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist  and  a  valu¬ 
able  public  servant.  Few  but  colleagues  and  official 
superiors  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  a 
Minister  resident  at  a  foreign  Court.  It  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  socially  adroit,  calm  in  temper,  and  capable  of 
judging  of  character;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  advantage  if 
he  is  a  skilful  linguist ;  but,  even  if  he  possesses  the  gifts 
and  qualities  which  belong  to  his  profession,  few  observers 
•can  judge  whether  he  exercises  influence  over  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal.  Advocates,  with  whom  diplomatists 
have  much  in  common,  discharge  their  most  important 
functions  in  public  view.  Ambassadors  may  or  may  not, 
as  far  as  general  knowledge  extends,  have  personally  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  good  or  bad  result  of  the  negotiations  in 
which  they  were  probably  restrained  and  guided  by  in¬ 
structions.  In  no  other  department  have  birth,  connexion, 
and  early  habits  of  society  so  great  an  advantage;  Even 
under  the  Republic  many  French  Ministers  at  foreign 
Courts  are  men  of  rank  and  title  ;  and  one  or  two  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  an  opposite  direction  have 
resulted  in  signal  failure.  Lord  Ampthill  rose  to  a  high 
position  partly  by  personal  merit,  but  also  because  he  had 
enjoyed  rare  opportunities.  His  family  connexion  probably 
reconciled  competitors  to  his  sudden  promotion  from  a  Sec¬ 
retaryship  of  Legation  at  Florence  to  the  Embassy  at  Berlin. 
Probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made,  especially 
as  he  was  a  grata  persona  both  at  Potsdam  and  at  the 


Foreign  Office.  Prince  Bismarck  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
judge  of  men,  though  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
kind  of  character  which  he  prefers.  While  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  despise  sycophantic  deference,  he  would  certainly  not 
be  pleased  by  habitual  opposition.  Lord  Ampthill’s  un¬ 
usual  familiarity  with  the  German  language  and  his  genuine 
appreciation  ol  the  national  character  were  less  ambiguous 
merits. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  illustrious  statesman  to  whose  Govern¬ 
ment  he  was  accredited.  He  had  probably  no  occasion  even 
to  form  opinions  which  he  could  not  have  discreetly  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Prince  Bismarck’s 
arguments  or  authority  should  have  disturbed  the  economic 
convictions  which  he  shared  with  almost  all  his  countrymen 
and  also  the  party  to  which  he  hereditarily  belonged.  If 
Lord  Ampthill  had  not  been  a  Free-trader,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  joined  the  Cobden  Club ;  and  it 
was  assuredly  not  to  please  Prince  Bismarck  that,  together 
with  two  of  his  brothers  and  some  of  their  political  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  he  withdrew  his  name  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tried  to  pervert  an  economic  Association  into  a  branch  of  the 
Radical  Caucus.  It  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  that 
Lord  Ampthill  may  have  felt  no  desire  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  about  Prussian  or  German  politics.  If  he 
thought  that  the  constitutional  theories  and  practices  of 
Germany  suited  those  whom  they  exclusively  concerned,  it 
was  no  business  of  his  to  become  a  missionary  of  insular 
Liberalism.  It  was  well  known  at  Berlin  that  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Carlyle,  and  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  conjectured  that  he  shared  the  admiration  of  his 
master  for  the  House  of  FIoiienzollern  which  founded  and 
completed  the  Prussian  monarchy.  In  his  case  there  was 
no  danger  that  German  patriotism  would  be  offended  as  by 
prejudiced  Englishmen  who  have  formed  all  their  opinions 
of  foreigners  on  the  representations  of  French  historians. 
Lord  Ampthill  may  probably  have  exulted  in  the  great 
triumph  of  retributive  justice,  when  the  German  armies 
avenged  by  the  capture  of  Paris  the  insolence  and  aggression 
of  centuries  ;  but  as  a  judicious  diplomatist  he  must  chiefly 
have  derived  satisfaction  from  the  certainty  that  for  several 
years  France  would  abstain  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  late  revival  of  mischievous  activity  illustrates  by 
contrast  the  advantage  conferred  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  temporary  effacement  of  France. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  the  previous  autumn 
that  Lord  Ampthill,  then  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  became 
generally  known  to  English  politicians  by  one  vigorous 
declaration.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Granville,  written 
during  his  special  mission  to  Versailles,  he  quoted  Prince 
Bismarck’s  citation  of  his  own  statement  that  the  Russian 
repudiation  of  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1856 
would  compel  England  with  or  without  allies  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia.  The  declaration  became  memorable,  though 
it  was  not  ratified  by  the  English  Government,  through  the 
extravagant  quibble  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  manly  language  of  his  own  authorized 
agent.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  alleged 
necessity  of  war  with  Russia  was  affirmed  in  a  phrase  used 
not  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  but  by  Prince  Bismarck  ;  yet  the 
Prince  was  only  said  to  have  quoted  the  words  of  the 
English  Government.  The  oblique  construction  of  the 
sentence  was  a  mere  accident ;  but  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
grammatical  distinction  superseded  in  importance  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Mr.  Odo  Russell  had  said  what,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  repeated  by  Prince  Bismarck. 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Granville  found  it  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  wilful  misinterpretation  of  his  colleague. 

Notwithstanding  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell’s 
spirited  language,  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  appointed 
Ambassador  at  Berlin ;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  growing 
modern  practice,  he  was  not  afterwards  removed,  though 
another  party  succeeded  to  office.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
residence  at  Berlin  he  represented  a  Government  which  was 
negatively  friendly  to  Germany.  The  rejection  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  an  absurd  request  for  friendly 
neutrality  appears  to  have  left  no  hostile  feeling  behind. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  any  collision  of  interests  between  Germany  and  the 
Powers  which  enjoy  his  whimsical  sympathy  ;  nor  was 
the  Government  of  Berlin  then,  as  at  a  later  period,  iden 
tilled  in  policy  with  Austria.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  succeeded 
to  office  before  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
reposed  confidence  in  Lord  Ampthill,  who  afterwards  sat  as 
third  plenipotentiary  in  the  Congress  at  Berlin.  His  share 
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in  the  proceedings  was  probably  formal;  but  it  is  believed 
that  he  agreed  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  His  refusal  of  a  peerage  which  was  offered  in 
recognition  of  his  services  merely  implied  his  disinclination 
to  separate  himself  from  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  by 
birth.  As  an  Ambassador  he  would  not  in  any  case  have 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
it  was  constitutionally  possible  that  he  might  have  to  vote  ; 
and  a  new-made  peer  is  naturally  expected  to  vote  with  those 
from  whom  he  has  accepted  liis  title.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  make  any  considerable  sacrifice,  for  it  was  certain 
that  the  Whigs  would,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  power,  and 
that  a  Russell  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Of  late  years  the  task  of  interpreting  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
fancies  and  prejudices  at  Berlin  cannot  have  been  easy 
or  agreeable ;  but  Lord  Ampthill  had  been  engaged  in 
diplomacy  from  early  youth,  and  he  was  probably  skilful  in 
■smoothing  away  as  far  as  possible  causes  of  irritation.  The 
sudden  burst  of  fury  against  England  in  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life  must  have  been  both  painful  and  surprising.  Lord 
Ampthill  had  the  qualified  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he 
at  least  had  done  nothing  to  cause  or  envenom  the  dispute. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  lamented 
death  will  be  filled  by  a  diplomatist  who  may  possess  | 
some  of  the  same  qualifications.  The  telegraph  has  done 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  sometimes  reducing  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  to  the  rank  of  mere  transmitters  of  despatches, 
yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  statesmen  still  understand  the 
advantage  of  communicating  with  one  another  through  dis- 
passionate  representatives.  Ambassadors,  like  lawyers,  are 
for  the  most  part  cooler  than  their  clients ;  and  their  own 
credit  is  concerned  in  providing  the  peaceable  solution  of 
difficulties.  Lord  Ampthill,  though  he  only  occupied  sub¬ 
ordinate  places  till  his  appointment  to  the  Berlin  Embassy, 
had  known  many  Courts  and  capitals.  He  had  served 
under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  at  home  under 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  had  himself  by  a  conventional 
fiction  acted  as  Minister  to  the  Holy  See.  His  great 
attainments  and  studious  habits  commanded  respect  both 
at  home  and  in  Germany;  and,  notwithstanding  his  Con¬ 
tinental  training  and  foreign  residence,  he  always  remained 
a  genuine  Englishman. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

I^jlRANCE  and  China  are  still  at  peace;  but  they  are  so 
-  far  on  the  road  to  war  that  they  have  begun  fighting 
again.  Admiral  Courbet,  who  last  met  the  Chinese  at 
Song  Tay,  has  followed  the  lead  of  Admiral  LespAs,  and  has  j 
performed  what  the  Itepublique  Franchise  opines  “  will 
“.perhaps  rank  as  the  most  daring  naval  action  of  the  cen-  j 
“  tury.”  As  the  century  has  seen  Trafalgar,  Captain  J 
Cochrane’s  not  inconsiderable  piece  of  fighting  in  the  j 
Basque  Roads,  the  frigate  actions  of  Sir  W.  Hoste,  and  a 
few  score  other  engagements  of  the  same  stamp,  there  was 
wisdom  in  the  use  of  that  “  perhaps.”  Without  the  least 
wish  to  vilipend  Admiral  Courbet,  we,  for  our  part,  see 
reasons  and  reasons  for  doubting  whether  Prince  Posterity  j 
will  find  much  daring  in  the  attack  on  the  Arsenal  of 
Foochow  and  the  forts  clown  the  Min  River.  On  the  face 
of  it,  the  gallant  Admiral  seems  to  have  had  things  made 
very  easy  for  him.  He  brought  his  squadron  up  the  Min 
some  weeks  ago,  when  a  peaceful  arrangement  was  still 
possible.  In  this  way  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  an  action 
with  the  forts  at  the  river’s  mouth.  When  he  was  directed 
to  act,  his  ships  had  to  deal  first  of  all  with  the  Arsenal, 
which  is  not  armed  on  the  water-side,  and  was  only  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  few  small  gunboats  and  a  single  battery  of  no 
great  strength  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  When  these 
had  been  disposed  of,  he  was  able  to  drop  down  the  stream, 
and  enfilade  a  series  of  fortifications  never  designed  to  resist 
an  enemy  coining  from  above.  Admiral  Courbet  was  per¬ 
fectly  entitled  to  take  every  advantage  he  could ;  but  when 
they  were  so  numerous  and  so  considerable,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  about  the  daring  shown  in  making  the  most  of  them. 
The  daring  seems  to  have  been  mainly  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  Chinese,  as  usual,  fought  with  more  courage  than  skill. 
Their  rulers  have  shown  crass  stupidity  and  want  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Like  the  Spanish  generals  who  plagued  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  they  have  proved  to  be  “  wanting  in  every - 
“  thing  at  the  critical  moment.”  But  the  Chinese  soldiers 
and  sailors  did  their  part  gallantly  in  spite  of  bad 
leadership.  It  appears  from  recent  reports  that  the 
action  in  front  of  the  Arsenal  lasted  longer  than  had 


been  at  first  supposed,  and  also  that  the  French  squadron 
did  include  the  ironclad  Trioviphante.  In  face  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  bad 
generalship  of  their  chiefs,  the  Chinese  crews  not  only  stuck 
to  their  arms  as  long  as  their  little  vessels  floated ;  but, 
unless  Admiral  Courbet  has  heightened  the  picture  for 
the  greater  glory  of  his  fleet,  they  made  a  determined  attack 
on  their  enemy  with  torpedoes  and  fire-ships  during  the 
night.  The  scanty  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  Mingan  and  Kinpai  forts  do  not 
justify  observers  in  this  country  in  criticizing  that  part  of 
Admiral  Courbet’s  operations  in  any  detail ;  but  they 
put  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  has  now  cleared  his  road 
to  the  sea.  So  far,  therefore,  he  has  been  successful. 
He  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  “  state  of  reprisals  ”  by 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  killing  a  great  many 
Chinese,  at  a  very  trifling  cost  to  his  own  force.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  no  astounding  feat,  but  at  least  it  has 
not  been  bungled,  and  if  the  jubilation  in  the  French  news¬ 
papers  seems  excessive,  something  must  be  allowed  for  the 
natural  surpi-ise  of  Frenchmen  who  find  themselves  doing 
anything  at  all  afloat — even  in  a  river. 

When  the  Parisian  newspapers  and  M.  Ferry’s  Cabinet 
have  got  cool  enough  to  look  steadily  through  the  blaze  of 
glory  which  surrounds  the  bombardment  of  Foochow,  even 
they  may  find  cause  to  doubt  whether  it  does  really  amount 
to  anything  very  satisfactory.  To  the  critical  foreigner,  all 
it  proves  is  that,  when  a  French  squadron  gets  quietly  up  a 
river  to  the  back  of  Chinese  forts,  it  can  destroy  them.  But 
it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Admiral  Courbet 
will  get  in  the  rear  of  any  more  Chinese  fortifications ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  what  he  can  make  of  attacking  them 
in  front.  There  are  still  plenty  of  them  to  deal  with,  and 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  until  they  are  ruined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire  will  see  no  cause  to  yield.  While  the 
fortifications  round  Pekin  are  intact,  the  Court  can  afford 
to  be  very  heroic  about  the  sufferings  of  provincial  towns. 
Only  the  rashest  of  men,  however,  will  undertake  to  guess 
at  what  is  going  to  happen  in  China.  It  is  somewhat 
more  profitable  to  watch  what  the  other  party  to  this 
war  which  is  no  war  is  saying  and  doing.  By  reading 
between  the  lines  and  disbelieving  a  good  deal,  it  is 
possible  to  get  at  some  idea  of  what  the  French  think 
about  things  and  what  they  hope  for.  In  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  tall  talk,  it  is  getting  clearer  that  most  French¬ 
men  are  disgusted  at  finding  themselves  committed  to 
a  serious  war.  The  warlike  papers  assert  so  loudly 
that  China  must  be  taught  a  proper  respect  for  France, 
that  we  may  suspect  them  of  wishing  the  pupil  to  learn 
his  lesson  very  quickly.  If  he  proves  obstinate  and  stupid, 
the  work  of  improving  his  mind  will  cost  the  teacher  some¬ 
thing  handsome.  If  the  destruction  of  Foochow  does  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  the  necessity  of  an 
expedition  to  capture  Pekin  will  come  disagreeably  close. 
Now  that  means  the  employment  of  fifty  thousand  men  at 
least,  and  an  outlay  of  many  millions,  which  is  far  more  than 
France  ever  meant  to  spend  when  it  began  trying  to  buy  a 
colonial  Empire  in  what  it  weakly  imagined  was  the 
cheapest  market.  “  Chance,  which  is  the  best  of  schemers,” 
as  the  preternaturally  wise  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
Paris  informs  an  admiring  world,  has  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  what  M.  Ferry  has  to  say  on  the 
subject.  By  one  of  those  flukes  which  happen  once  or 
so  in  a  correspondent’s  lifetime,  the  interviewer  and  the- 
interviewee  met  at  the  house  of  a  diplomatist — the  very 
place  of  course  for  an  accidental  meeting.  Seizing  occasion 
by  the  hairs,  M.  Ferry  held  forth,  and  what  he  did  not  say 
was  very  instructive.  He  gently  complained  of  the  tone  of 
a  Times'  leader,  and  grumbled  about  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Chinese.  With  the  awestruck  horror  proper  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  thing,  he  even  told  M.  de  Blowitz  that  these  ridiculous 
pigtail  barbarians  had  the  audacity  to  think  that  they,  and  not 
the  French,  ought  to  have  an  indemnity.  Not  Bumble,  when 
asked  for  more,  was  so  upset  as  M.  Ferry  on  hearing  this 
sacrilege.  Further,  the  French  Premier  had  something  to  say 
about  his  pestilent  Opposition,  which  wants  to  know  why  the 
Chamber  is  not  consulted  about  this  war  according  to  the 
Constitution.  All  these  things  are  good  to  say  to  M.  de- 
Blowitz  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  statesmanlike  mind,  but 
they  are  not  much  to  the  point.  The  essential  thing  to 
know  is  whether  France  is  prepared  to  undertake  a  serious' 
Avar,  and  whether  it  does  at  last  see  that  it  is  embarked  on 
one.  On  these  points  M.  Ferry  says  nothing,  but  from  his 
own  account  of  the  late  negotiations,  the  Chinese  seem  to 
have  made  their  mind  up  to  go  through  Avith  it  now.. 
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If  they  continue  in  that  determination,  the  expedition  to 
Pekin  will  have  to  bo  undertaken  sooner  or  later — and  the 
sooner  the  cheaper,  if  not  the  better.  Rumours  of  Chinese 
inroads  on  Tonquin  and  of  French  expeditions  to  Yunnan 
serve  no  purpose  except  to  fill  the  telegram  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  Even  if  they  take  place,  they  will  be  mere 
affairs  of  outposts,  which  do  not  affect  the  centre  of  the 
situation.  The  French  Premier’s  reticence  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  irritated  puzzlement. 

Whether  the  war  is  dragged  on  or  brought  rapidly  to 
a  crisis,  whether  China  continues  united  in  opposition  to 
the  French,  or — and  that  is  always  possible — is  plunged 
into  another  rebellion,  one  thing  is  very  certain.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East  is  an  unmixed  evil  to 
this  country.  Before  many  weeks  are  over  it  will  be 
strange  if  every  household  in  England  has  not  good  prac¬ 
tical  reason  for  knowing  what  an  important  part  of  the 
City  of  London  is  Mincing  Lane.  A  whole  population 
depends  on  the  China  trade,  and  will  suffer  by  any  dis¬ 
turbance.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  need  to  insist  on 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  war  on  the  whole  of  our 
Eastern  possessions.  A  French  attack  on  Yunnan,  though 
it  would  not  necessarily  damage  China  severely,  would 
certainly  have  a  bad  effect  in  Burmah,  and  supply  us 
with  another  Afghanistan  in  Siam.  What  course  the 
English  Government  ought  to  adopt  in  place  of  its  present 
policy  of  hopeless  twiddling  of  thumbs  is  easy  to  see,  but  as  it 
certainly  will  not  be  adopted  there  is  no  present  need  to  name 
it.  One  thing,  however,  can  be  done  at  last.  The  squadron  ■ 
in  Chinese  waters,  which  should  have  been  strengthened 
months  ago,  ought  to  be  reinforced.  At  the  present  moment 
it  consists  of  one  ironclad  of  no  great  force,  two  or  three 
corvettes,  and  a  handful  of  gunboats.  It  is  barely  sufficient 
to  do  its  work  of  protecting  the  English  factories  scattered 
along  several  hundred  miles  of  coast  in  times  of  peace.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  utterly  inadequate.  The  simplest 
considerations  of  duty  and  prudence  require  that  more 
ships,  and  some  of  them  ships  of  the  first  class,  should  be 
sent  to  Admiral  Dowell  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  find 
“  warlike  operations”  forced  on  us  for  the  tenth  time  in  the 
last  two  years  for  want  of  a  little  timely  precaution. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  WORTHING. 

IF  the  religion  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  more  of  the 
reflective  and  less  of  the  emotional  kind,  they  would 
perhaps  see  an  element  of  the  providential  in  the  latest  of 
the  trials  which  they  have  had  to  undergo.  Its  peculiar 
character  has  attracted  to  them  and  to  their  proceedings  the 
wondering  attention  of  thousands  of  newspaper  readers,  by 
whom  all  previous  reports  of  the  Army’s  doings  have  been 
skipped  as  religiously  as  is  appropriate  to  their  subject.  A 
riot  at  Worthing,  in  fact,  resembles  one  of  those  portents 
which  at  certain  political  crises  unnerved  the  Roman  people, 
and  were  recorded  with  bated  breath,  so  to  speak,  by  their 
historians.  It  is  the  bos  locutus  est  among  modern  marvels. 
Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the  blank  amazement,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  awe,  which  overcame  the  mind  of  at  least  one 
reader  of  the  paragraph- heading  “  Riot  at  Worthing.”  No 
one  who  knows  this  unimpassioned  watering-place — a  town 
which  has  never  successfully  distinguished  between,  nor  in¬ 
deed  has  ever  feared  the  reproach  of  confusing,  the  tranquil 
and  the  deadly  dull — could  conceive  how  Worthing  had 
found  a  voice  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  a  turbulent  voice. 
Imagination  the  most  daring  recoiled  even  from  the  task 
of  guessing ;  and  readers  of  the  paragraph-heading  in  ques¬ 
tion  hastened  breathlessly  to  the  report  itself  for  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  mystery.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
even  the  most  inveterately  incurious  eye  that  ever  skimmed 
a  newspaper  could  have  failed  to  pause  in  its  passage 
down  the  printed  column,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  the  excitement  which  drove  Worthing  into  revolt.  From 
this  universal  stimulus  to  public  curiosity  the  Salvation 
Army  will  of  course  have  derived  a  certain  benefit.  It 
has  operated  as  an  advertisement  of  the  widest  possible 
kind  of  the  existence  and  doings  of  an  organization  which 
has  never  shrunk  with  a  too  fastidious  delicacy  from  the 
arts  of  the  advertiser ;  and  so  far,  no  doubt,  the  “  General  ” 
and  his  staff  may  not  be  ill  pleased  with  the  incident. 
They  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  find  it  attended  with 
one  disadvantage  of  no  inconsiderable  gravity.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  an  outbreak 
of  so  very  unexpected  a  character  as  this  will  put  the  sensible 
part  of  the  public  upon  considering  a  little  more  carefully 


than  hitherto  the  general  question  raised  by  the  outdoor 
proceedings  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  result  of  this  process  cannot  but  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Booth  and  his  fellow- 
agitators. 

In  Worthing,  in  fact,  we  have  the  best  possible  example 
of  the  worm  that  turns.  We  can  for  the  first  time  measure 
the  nuisance  which  these  Salvationist  processions  create  and 
the  extent  of  their  incitement  to  disorder  by  observing  their 
startling  effect  upon  so  lethargic  a  subject  of  their  provoca¬ 
tions.  There  is,  of  course,  a  rowdy  element  in  every  town, 
however  quiet ;  and  equally,  of  course,  it  is  only,  or  almost 
only,  the  rowdy  element  in  any  town  which  protests  by  the 
method  of  riot  against  any  public  nuisance,  however  ex¬ 
asperating.  The  leaders  of  the  crowd  which  broke  into 
the  shop  of  the  unfortunate  ironmonger  were  undoubtedly 
animated  by  no  more  respectable,  if  by  no  more  seriously  re¬ 
prehensible,  a  spirit  than  that  which  prompts  the  attack  of  the 
subaltern  or  the  undergraduate  on  an  unpopular  comrade. 
A  noisy  and  mischievous,  not  to  say  brutal,  class  is  to  be 
found,  no  doubt,  in  every  local  community;  but  their 
number  is,  of  course,  measured  by  the  size,  and  their  temper 
to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the  character,  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  community  to  which  they  belong ;  and  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  suppose  either  that  Worthing  contains  many 
born  rioters  or  that  the  Worthing  rioter  belongs  to  a 
specially  formidable  variety  of  the  species.  Such  language 
as  that  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  other  day  adopting 
the  nobiliary  form  of  signature  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  can  only  provoke  a 
smile.  When  “  Railton  ”  talks  of  the  existence  “  at 
“  Worthing  as  well  as  elsewhere  of  a  mass  of  people  ready 
“  at  any  moment  to  burst  out  in  defiance  of  all  law  and 
“  authority,”  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
mental  inflation  which  the  flattered  vanity  of  men  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  suffering  for  righteousness’  sake  is 
always  apt  to  beget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  true  situation 
describes  itself  in  language  far  less  exaggerated  than 
“  Railton ”  prefers  to  indulge  in.  At  Worthing,  “as  well 
“  as  elsewhere,"  there  exists  a  very  considerable  number  of 
people  who  find  the  tramping  and  parading  and  proces- 
sionizing  of  the  Salvation  Army  through  their  quiet  streets 
an  intolerable  nuisance ;  and  amoDg  (and  besides)  these  there 
is  to  be  found,  at  Worthing  “  as  well  as  elsewhere,”  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  are  fond  of  a  row,  and  glad  of  any 
plausible  excuse  for  making  one.  The  existence  of  these 
two  elements  supplies  at  once  the  encouragement  for  the 
formation  of  a  “  Skeleton  Army  ”  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Rowdyism  may  man  it ;  but  popular  feel¬ 
ing  tolerates,  if  not  approves  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been 
disbanded  long  ago.  Once  raised,  however,  and  fairly 
entered  upon  its  campaign  against  the  Salvationists,  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  two  hosts  brings  into  immediate  prominence  the 
class  which  in  all  communities  is  the  largest — that,  namely, 
of  those  whose  first  instinct  it  is,  upon  the  suppression  of 
an  outbreak  of  disorder,  to  condemn  any  proceeding  of 
an  unusual  character  which  may  have  provoked  it.  That 
this  class  is  in  fact  the  largest  in  all  communities  is  a 
point  upon  which  any  one  who  doubts  it  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  by  the  method  of  personal  inquiry.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  deplore  popular 
violence  at  Worthing,  and  to  approve  the  severe  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  rioters;  but,  this  tribute  to  propriety  dulypaid, 
it  will  be  found  that  for  one  man  who  holds  that  the 
Salvation  Army  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  outdoor 
evolutions  under  police  protection  from  the  “  Skeleton 
“  Army  ”  there  will  be,  at  least,  three  who  would  re¬ 
commend  that  both  Armies  should  be  confined  to  their 
quarters. 

Upon  the  heads  of  this  reactionary  majority,  as  their 
censors  consider  them,  a  vast  amount  of  lofty  rebuke  has  been 
from  time  to  time  outpoured  ;  but  their  view,  in  fact,  is  a 
simple  result  of  the  application  of  ordinary  common  sense 
to  a  particular  case.  The  matter  is  emphatically  one 
which  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  appeal  to  “  immortal 
“  principles”  of  any  kind — either  that  of  vindicating  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  or  that  of  supporting  authority  at  all  costs 
against  disorder.  The  first  of  these  happens  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  irrelevant  to  the  question  in  hand,  while  the  second 
comes  with  peculiarly  ill  grace  from  that  party  who  have 
been  for  years  applauding  the  successive  surrenders  of  autho¬ 
rity  to  violence  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  one  with  which  the  civil 
authority  has  simply  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  it  be 
expedient,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  restrain  a  certain 
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class  of  persons  from  the  exercise  of  an  actual  or  alleged 
right,  the  fact  that  they  profess  to  be  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  by  exercising  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
weigh  with  the  magistrate.  The  same  thing  might  be 
alleged  by  any.  and  indeed  has  been  alleged  by  many  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  peace  before  now.  As  to  the  argument  that 
no  body  of  men  should  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
a  lawful  right  because  such  exercise  of  it  happens  to  be 
obstructed  by  lawless  violence,  it  is  an  argument  belonging 
essentially  to  that  order  of  dialectic  most  favoured  by 
Captain  Be  ns  nr.  Its  “  bearing,”  that  is  to  say,  “  depends  upon 
“  the  application  of  it.”  It  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry 
to  maintain  that  every  private  right  which  meets  with 
violent  opposition  in  its  exercise  should  be,  for  that  reason 
and  no  other,  upheld  by  the  whole  force  of  authority.  All 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  right  to  the  community.  If 
that  value  is  so  great  that  the  community  as  a  whole  would 
be  a  serious  loser  by  the  abolition  or  restriction  of  the  right, 
undoubtedly  its  exercise  should  be  supported  at  any  risk  or 
cost  proportioned  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  If  not,  not; 
and,  in  the  opinon  as  we  believe  of  the  sensible  portion  of 
the  public,  the  case  of  the  Salvationist  street-paradings 
is  a  case  of  “  not.”  The  liberty  of  processionizing  is  not, 
after  all,  as  sacred  as  the  liberty  of  prophesying.  If 
Skeleton  Armies  attack  the  buildings  in  which  the  Salvation 
Army  pray  and  preach,  it  will  be  another  matter ;  but  at 
present  Mr.  Booth  and  his  officers  rather  foil  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  general  right  of  addressing  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  one’s  fellow-countrymen  and  the  right  of  doing 
it  in  this  or  that  particular  way.  The  general  right  we 
are  all  interested  in  maintaining,  whether  as  regards  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  or  any  other  matter ;  but  not  so  with  every 
special  exercise  of  the  right  in  any  particular  way.  Society 
would  undoubtedly  suffer  if  Salvationists  or  anybody  else 
whose  doctrines  are  not  themselves  dangerous  to  public 
order  or  offensive  to  public  morality  were  forbidden  to 
preach  them  in  any  lawful  way ;  but  society  will  not  suffer, 
or  will  only  suffer  infinitesimally,  by  forbidding  the  Salva¬ 
tionists  to  prosecute  their  objects  by  street  processions. 
When  these  are  found  to  promote  disorder,  authority  may 
very  properly  take  this  last  consideration  into  account,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  attacked  is  not  worth 
the  effort  necessary  to  protect  it.  In  so  doing  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  only  incur  the  hostile  criticism  of  that  party  who 
were  wont  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  grumble  at  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  State  to  enforce  those  elemental 
rights  of  property  and  contract  which  hold  society  together. 


LORD  SPENCER’S  APOLOGY. 

THE  elaborate  document  or  pair  of  documents  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  addressed  on  this  day 
week  to  Dr.  John  M’ Evilly  has  to  be  criticized  with  a 
very  unusual  regard  to  the  circumstances,  the  place,  and  the 
time  of  its  issue.  It  would  carry  conviction  to  every  reader, 
except  in  Ireland ;  it  would  cover  with  confusion  those 
whom  it  is  concerned,  and  to  whom  it  is  directed,  except 
in  Ireland ;  it  must  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  anywhere,  except  in  Ireland.  But,  as  Ireland 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  the  scene  of  its  issue,  that 
issue  can  hardly  be  justified  by  any  of  these  reflections.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  the  briefest  comment  on 
its  contents.  Every  reader  probably  knows  already  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  and  accomplices  in  the  Maamtrasna  murder 
recently  confessed  (and  was  to  a  certain  extent  corroborated 
in  his  confession  by  another  accomplice  and  witness)  that 
the  evidence  given  by  himself  and  his  companion  was  false, 
was  given  under  compulsion,  and  affected  certain  innocent 
men,  of  whom  one  was  hanged  and  others  are  now  in  prison. 
The  confession  was  made  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Ai’ch  bishop 
of  Tuam,  and  by  him,  without,  it  would  seem,  any  investi¬ 
gation  or  comparison  of  facts,  and  in  terms  practically  as¬ 
suming  its  truth,  was  laid  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant  with 
a  demand  for  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Long  before  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  could  reply,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  if 
Dr.  M’Evilly  had  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  refer  to 
the  reports  of  the  trial,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  two  informers  was  merely  corroborative  and 
supplementary,  that  the  men  were  convicted  on  ample  inde¬ 
pendent  testimony,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  perjury 
with  which  the  informers  Casey  and  Piiilbin  charge  them¬ 
selves  be  admitted  as  damaging  their  testimony,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  any  miscarriage  of  j  ustice 
happened.  Lord  Spencer  has  merely  developed  this  argu¬ 


ment,  and  stated  it  at  length.  As  to  the  other  part  of  the 
charge — the  alleged  tampering  with  Casey  by  Mr.  Bolton — 
he  has  contributed  something  more  to  public  knowledge, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  proved  that  the  only  interviews  between 
Mr.  Bolton  and  Casey  were  held  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  that,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  their  tenor 
was  entirely  different  from  that  now  testified  to  by  Casey. 
The  whole  story,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  despite 
Casey’s  renewed  assertions,  which  are  doubtless  of  as  much 
value  as  the  old,  and  Dr.  M’Evilly’s  expression  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  answer,  nothing  can  be  said  to  have  come 
of  the  matter,  except  that  Casey  has  undoubtedly  perjured 
himself  at  one  or  other  time,  and  that  Dr.  M’Evilly  has 
shown  himself  singularly  indifferent  to  the  principles  of 
evidence  and  the  public  welfare. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  as  nowhere  save  in  Ireland  would 
there  have  been  any  occasion  for  such  a  vindication  as  this, 
so  nowhere  except  in  Ireland  would  there  be  any  reason  for 
regretting  it.  But  Ireland  being  Ireland,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  regretting  that  Lord  Spencer  broke  the  rule  which 
he  himself  enunciates  of  not  entering  into  details  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  decision  in  criminal  cases.  No  one  would  dream 
of  saying  that  no  inquiry  is  ever  to  be  made  into  decided 
criminal  cases.  There  have  been  recent  instances  in  England 
which  sufficiently  prove  both  the  occasional  necessity  of  such 
inquiries  and  the  readiness  of  the  English  Government  to 
grant  them.  But  such  cases  are  differentiated  no  less  widely 
by  their  circumstances  than  by  their  motive  from  the  matter 
in  which  Dr.  M’Evilly  has  so  unwisely  engaged  himself 
and  the  credit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  merest  glance  at  the  evidence  would 
have  shown  Dr.  M’Evilly  that  the  dead  man  was  not 
hanged,  and  the  live  men  are  not  in  prison,  because  of  the 
evidence  of  Casey  or  of  Philbin,  and,  therefore,  that  no 
retractation  of  that  evidence  by  Philbin  or  by  Casey  would 
do  them  any  good.  The  exercise  of  that  reasoning  faculty 
which,  no  doubt,  Dr.  M’Evilly  possesses,  and  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  logic  and  philosophy  which,  in  common  with 
others,  he  must  as  a  distinguished  member  of  an  educated 
clergy  have  enjoyed,  would  not  have  left  much  doubt  in  his 
mind  what  the  object  was  in  this  apparently  objectless  self¬ 
accusation  of  one  of  the  vilest  and  grossest  crimes  possible. 
Piiilbin’s  and  Casey’s  story  could  not  unlock  the  prison 
doors,  and  could  convince  no  one  that  there  had  been  any 
miscarriage  of  justice,  but  it  might  damage  the  Government, 
and  it  might  help  in  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Bolton.  It 
has  not  done  much  for  the  latter  object,  but  no  doubt 
it  has  served  its  turn  in  the  pursuit  of  the  former.  The 
language  which  Mr.  Biggar  has  since  used  is  language  in 
respect  of  which,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deprive 
Mr.  Biggar  of  some  special  droits  d' auteur ;  but  it  ex¬ 
presses  well  enough  the  feeling  which  was  intended  to 
be  aroused  by  the  Casey-Philbin  legend,  and  which  no 
doubt  has  been  aroused.  Lord  Spencer’s  vindication  is,  for 
its  special  purpose,  so  much  waste  paper.  It  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  convince  those  who  will  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and 
it  is  powerless  to  reach  those  whom  it  is  desired  to  convince. 
It  will  not  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  the 
hearts  of  the  loyal ;  it  at  least  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
concession  to  the  disloyal.  Had  the  communication  been 
limited  to  briefly  reminding  Dr.  M’Evilly  of  the  reports  of 
the  trial,  and  stating  at  greater  length  the  facts  as  to  Mr. 
Bolton  which  were  not  public  property,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  proceedings.  As 
it  is,  they  must  be  taken  as  showing  once  more  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  determination  of  the  present  Irish  Government  to 
ignore  the  state  of  war  which  exists  between  the  so-called 
popular  Irish  party  with  a  certain  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  abetting  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  peace  of  the  country  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  mistake  on  the  other  side  about  this  state 
of  war.  For  the  moment  active  measures  are  left  to 
Messrs.  O’Brien,  Meiiclejohn,  Johnston,  and  Co.  But  the 
language  which  is  used  by  representatives  of  the  party 
far  more  important  than  Mr.  Biggar  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fact  that  this  is,  so  to  speak,  an  accident  due  chiefly 
to  the  presence  of  the  Coercion  Acts  on  the  one  side  and 
of  a  good  harvest  on  the  other.  The  Parliamentary 
tactics  of  the  party  have  been  recently  illustrated  by  the 
curious  election  for  Waterford,  where  the  chosen  member 
put  in  no  appearance  before  his  future  constituents,  but 
simply  took  a  pledge  to  say  “  ditto  ”  to  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  party  on  all  occasions.  Proxies  unfortunately 
are  not  permitted  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this 
inconvenience  is  being  obviated  by  the  new  system  of 
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extra- Parliamentary  oath,  as  well  as  by  the  selection  of 
persons  so  low  in  station,  so  insignificant  in  character,  or  of 
such  juvenile  age,  that  independent  action,  at  least  of  a 
formidable  kind,  is  not  to  be  feared  from  them.  That  is  to 
say,  the  present  policy  is  to  organize  as  far  as  possible  the 
representative,  and  doubtless  also  the  municipal  and  local, 
institutions  of  the  country  in  a  general  opposition  to  the 
Government.  On  the  side  of  this  opposition  there  neither 
is  nor  is  to  be  expected  the  least  compromise,  for  it  has  little 
or  nothing  to  hope  from  any  such.  It  may  not  always 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  O’Brien  carries 
on  war  against  Mr.  Bolton,  or  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Biggar  carries  on  war  against  Lord  Spencer,  though  these 
skirmishers  are  useful  to  encourage  and  please  the  vulgar. 
But  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  conciliating  it  to  English 
rule  than  there  is  of  conciliating  a  polecat  to  a  well-bred 
bull-terrier.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  will  be  disorganized  rather  than 
strengthened  by  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that  this  is  said  chiefly  by 
Radicals  who  see  in  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  a 
cure  for  all  evils,  from  the  toothache  to  Toryism,  and  by 
persons  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  Ireland  itself.  The 
really  important  thing  to  recognize  is  that  there  is  a  party 
(whether  it  continues  to  be  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell  or 
not  is  an  interesting  but  a  minor  question)  which  is  simply, 
solely,  and  wholly  the  enemy  of  England ;  that  this  party  is 
irreconcilable,  that  it  influences  more  or  less  directly  a  large 
minority  and  possibly  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
watch  it  continually  while  it  is  comparatively  quiet,  to 
check  it  whenever  it  shows  signs  of  moving,  and  to  crush  it 
if  it  breaks  into  active  movement.  If  this  plain  truth  were 
recognized  and  acted  on  for  a  very  few  years,  there  would 
be  hope  for  Ireland  even  yet. 


THE  NILE  EXPEDITION. 

ROBABLY  the  people  who  know  Egypt  best  will  be 
best  pleased  that  the  so-called  Gordon  Relief  Expedi¬ 
tion  is  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Nile.  True,  a  certain  number 
of  grumblers  would  prefer  Suakin ;  and  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  their  views,  that  a  combined  operation  might  be 
very  advisable.  Against  the  Suakin  route  there  are  many 
objections.  The  troops  would  have  to  be  in  fighting  array 
the  whole  time.  The  enemy  might  be  invisible  for  days  or 
for  the  whole  march  ;  but  he  would  be  there,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  a  moment’s  carelessness.  So  also,  though 
in  the  hottest  months  the  Nile  valley  is  not  unbearable,  and 
relieves  the  system  constantly  by  cool  nights,  the  Red  Sea 
valley,  which  is  almost  as  long,  is  so  hot  that  human  life  is 
scarcely  tolerable  in  it.  Indian  and  Australian  passengers 
delight  in  legends  of  Aden  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel, 
and  tell  of  ships  having  to  turn  round  and  steam  for  hours 
against  the  wind,  lest  all  on  board  should  die.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  on  the  Nile.  Hot  days  are  plentiful — too 
plentiful,  no  doubt — but  they  are  seldom  unwholesomely  hot, 
and,  if  various  mistakes  made  in  the  last  campaign  are 
avoided,  our  soldiers  need  have  no  hardships  but  those  in¬ 
separable  from  any  kind  of  warfare.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  the  Nile  water  too  freely.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  alluvial  land  without  some¬ 
thing  waterproof  below  and  at  least  canvas  above.  If  any 
sleep  in  boats,  awnings  should  be  spread,  or  the  dew  will 
reckon  more  victims  than  the  sun.  But  on  the  desert, 
even  within  a  few  feet  of  the  arable  soil,  risks  may  be  run 
which  would  be  suicide  elsewhere.  The  soldiers  should  be 
taught  the  difference.  There  should  not,  if  the  most  com¬ 
mon  precautions  are  observed,  be  a  case  of  fever  before 
Khartoum  is  reached,  if  then — that  is,  by  the  river  route. 
By  the  other  route,  across  the  unwholesome  marshes  of  the 
coast,  fever  and  malaria  would  be  unavoidable. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Nile  Expedition  is  its  im¬ 
posing  appearance  in  the  ej  es  of  the  Egyptians.  Several 
hundred  boats,  each  filled  with  white  soldiers,  and  each  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  Nile  boat,  but  fresh,  clean,  and  new, 
with  an  unpatched  sail,  with  no  bulwarks  of  “  slime,”  with 
unbroken  oars,  rowed  by  Englishmen  accustomed  to  pull 
all  together,  will  create  a  strong  impression  on  the  natives. 
A  promenade  through  Egypt  of  this  character  will  make 
up  for  much  of  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  our 
recent  policy.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  India,  more  susceptible  to  such  influences.  The 
people  are  not  learned,  it  is  true;  they  read  but  little, 


though  most,  even  of  the  Fellaheen,  can  read  ;  but  they 
are  not  savages.  They  have  seen  expeditions  pass  by* 
but  this  one  will  surpass  all  they  have  ever  seen  in 
former  years,  and  all  that  their  fathers  have  described  to 
them.  When  Ibrahim  Pasiia  went  up,  plundering, 
burning,  and  destroying,  sometimes  in  mere  wantonness, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Turks,  the  population  fled  from 
the  riverside  villages  and  hid  themselves  in  the  tombs 
and  caves  of  the  rocky  desert.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
if  things  are  properly  managed,  they  will  flock  to  the 
banks  with  their  rural  merchandise  to  sell,  women  with 
fowls  and  eggs,  men  with  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  the  English¬ 
man’s  money  will  do  more  to  spread  his  prestige  than 
even  his  armaments.  All  this  would  be  lost  by  the  Suakin 
route,  which  presents  the  difficulty  of  the  Desert  march  in 
addition  to  the  others  enumerated  above.  The  passage  by 
land  round  the  cataracts  will,  after  all,  be  a  small  affair. 
There  are  railways  to  carry  the  boats  past  the  first  and 
second.  It  may  be  possible  to  construct  trams  of  some  kind 
past  the  others,  or  some  of  them.  In  the  Red  River  ex¬ 
pedition,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  of  late,  there  were 
upwards  of  forty  formidable  rapids.  On  the  Nile,  above 
those  provided  with  railways,  there  are  four,  some  of  them 
not  formidable  at  all.  Should  it  be  practicable  to  haul  the 
boats  up  them,  some  assistance  may  be  expected  from  the 
natives,  but  above  Wady  Haifa  the  country  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited,  the  trade  routes  being  by  way  of  the 
Desert  short-cuts,  from  reach  to  reach  of  the  Nile.  Never¬ 
theless  the  longest  way  round  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
shortest  way  to  Khartoum,  and  it  has  the  great  merit 
above  every  other  route  that  it  protects  Egypt  absolutely. 
Perhaps  more  nonsense  has  been  written  in  the  papers  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  than  on  any  other.  The  alarmist 
correspondents  seem  to  fancy  that  the  Mahdi  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  dwell  in  all  the  uninhabited  country  from  Darfour  to 
Cairo,  that  they  are  able  in  full  force  to  march  thousands  of 
miles  through  an  arid  desert,  to  live  for  weeks  without 
water,  and  to  subsist  on  stones  and  sand.  Unless  they  can 
perform  such  feats  of  endurance  as  these,  the  Mahdi  and 
Ins  army  can  scarcely  outflank  the  Wolseley  expedition. 
In  every  country  water  is  a  necessity,  and  the  Nile  has 
no  affluent  all  the  long  way.  No  water  is  to  be  had 
except  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  banks  once  the 
first  cataract  is  passed.  If  one  of  the  ingenious  persons 
who  try  to  guide  public  opinion  by  letters  to  the  daily 
papers  would  sit  down  quietly  and  think,  or  read  in  his 
library,  how  long  a  general,  however  skilful,  can  keep  five 
thousand  men  under  arms,  without  more  provender  than 
they  can  carry,  and  how  far,  in  such  circumstances,  they 
can  be  marched  in  a  blazing  and  almost  midsummer  tropical 
sun,  through  a  land  of  white  rocks,  without  food,  drink,  or 
shadow,  he  will  find  many  of  his  most  cherished  theories  fall 
to  the  ground. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  LAST. 

AT7E  do  not  usually  boast  that  we  are  a  frivolous  people, 
v  V  but  it  is  only  because  of  our  modesty.  In  point  of 
fact,  no  nation  in  Europe  can  be  more  light  and  airy  when 
it  pleases,  particularly  when  it  is  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
the  lodgings  of  the  poor.  What  a  noise  we  made  about  it 
some  months  ago  !  Then  there  was  the  protection-of-life -at- 
sea  farce.  A  few  years  ago  we  all  went  as  mad  as  a  nigger 
camp-meeting  over  that  business,  with  Mr.  Plimsoll  as 
chief  revivalist  preacher.  What  came  of  it  we  know.  Then 
came  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Bill,  and  his  quarrel  with 
the  shipowners.  The  quarrel,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  needed  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
was  the  chief  result  of  the  whole  very  frigid  agitation. 

Down  to  the  last  week  or  so  it  did  seem  that  we  were  at 
least  going  to  have  a  Commission,  but  even  that  is  doubtful 
now.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on  the  advisa¬ 
bleness  of  making  any  further  inquiry.  Royal  Commissions 
have  their  uses,  no  doubt;  but  solemnly  going  over  a  ground 
which  has  been  beaten  hard  ten  times  already  is  not  one  of 
them.  If  the  Board  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  collect  to  inquire  how  far  he  knew  his  business 
ever  does  meet,  it  will  divide  its  time  between  two  equally 
useless  occupations.  The  first  will  be  hearing  what  has 
been  already  said  twenty  times.  The  second  will  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  shipowners  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
profits  are  the  most  important  things  on  earth,  and  to  fad- 
mongers  who  are  in  possession  of  nostrums  for  making 
a  dangerous  business  harmless.  But  it  matters  very  little 
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to  anybody  bow  the  Commission  may  be  occupied,  if  it  ever 
meets  at  all.  The  only  interesting  thing  about  it  now  is 
the  curious  character  of  its  own  story,  as  illustrating  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  own  career  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  After  refusing  to  appoint  it  at  all,  he  was  at  last 
forced  to  yield  to  the  shipowners,  who,  like  good  men  of 
business,  saw  its  obvious  use  for  them.  Whatever  else  it 
may  do,  it  will  give  them  the  valuable  privilege  of  legis¬ 
lating  for  themselves — or,  what  is  even  better,  of  stopping 
any  legislation.  The  best  thing  of  all  for  them  and  others 
would  be  that  it  should  never  come  into  existence.  Then 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  effectually  stopped.  He  would 
have  confessed  that  his  Bill  should  never  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  mere  act  of  conceding  the  necessity  of  inquiry. 
If  the  inquiry  cannot  be  made,  then  obviously  nothing  more 
can  be  done.  And  that  apparently  is  going  to  be  the  end  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  reported  that,  as  nobody  else  can  be 
got  to  act  as  chairman,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  undertake 
the  duty  himself.  In  other  words,  he  is  to  direct  the  body 
of  experts  who  were  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  on 
which  he  founded  his  Bill.  If  the  report  proves  true, 
the  Commission  may  be  considered  as  given  up  already. 
One  of  two  things  would  certainly  follow  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  chairman. 
Either  he  will  really  preside  or  will  not.  In  the  first  case, 
what  becomes  of  the  independence  of  the  Commission  1  In 
the  second,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  forecasting  a  small 
result  from  its  labours.  There  is  no  need  to  lament  over 
the  prospect.  The  Commission  could  have  served  no 
useful  purpose.  It  has  been  promised  simply  to  give 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  a  species  of  fictitious  exist¬ 
ence.  As  that  measure  is  now  dead  and  long  past  pray¬ 
ing  for,  it  may  as  well  be  decently  buried.  The  utter 
collapse  of  a  useless  and  costly  Royal  Commission  would 
be  as  good  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  as  another.  IJp  to 
the  present  it  has  done  one  good  which  we  venture  to 
guess  was  the  last  thing  Mr.  Chamberlain  meant  to  effect. 
It  has  given  Presidents  of  the  Board  a  warning  against  try¬ 
ing  to  legislate  by  the  help  of  abuse  and  class  hatred.  The 
best  we  can  now  hope  for  it  is  that  we  may  never  again 
hear  the  name  of  that  Shipping  Bill  or  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  never  hear 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  but  we  do 
stand  some  chance  of  hearing  a  good  deal  less. 


THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER. 

rpHE  heart  of  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  has  been  de- 
JL  scribed  by  him  in  Eastern  fashion  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India  as  “  the  repository  of  concord  ”  ;  and  if  this  be  really 
its  normal  condition,  its  owner  has  deserved  much  pity 
during  the  last  two  months.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  calculated  to  excite  conflicting  emotions  in  a 
usually  peaceful  breast  than  the  extremely  delicate  business 
upon  which  the  Ameer  has  been  during  this  period  engaged. 
The  proposal  of  England  and  Russia  to  delimit  his  frontier 
for  him  is  one  which  in  the  abstract  might  be  supposed  to 
be  gratifying  to  any  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  It  has  not  only 
a  geographical,  but  a  political,  interest  for  him  ;  the  work 
of  delimitation,  indeed,  being,  as  he  well  knows,  not  so 
much  the  ascertainment  of  a  boundary  as  the  creation  of 
one.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  him 
to  learn  that  this  or  that  inaccessible  region  has  been  for¬ 
mally  included  under  his  sovereignty,  or  that  this  or  that 
marauding  tribe  among  whom  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  adventuring  himself,  except  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  are  really  his  subjects,  if  they  only  knew  it. 
Information  of  this  kind  cannot,  one  might  think,  but 
interest  him,  even  if  he  could  make  no  practical  use  of 
it;  and,  but  for  certain  special  circumstances  connected 
with  the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  and,  what  is  much  more 
important,  the  use  which  he  suspects  may  be  intended  to  be 
made  of  it  by  others,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  “  repo- 
“  sitory  of  concord  ”  should  have  been  disturbed.  It  is 
these  last  considerations  which  the  Ameer  has  found 
agitating.  It  is  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the 
parties,  or  one  of  the  parties,  by  whom,  the  proposal  of 
delimitation  has  been  made  to  him,  that  have  caused 
him  to  look  askance  at  it,  and  have  probably  even  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  question  what  he  wants  with  a  frontier 
at  all.  At  any  rate,  why  this  desire  on  the  part  of 
other  people  to  supply  him  with  one  1  Abdurrahman, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  not  an  English  Radical 
of  the  cosmopolitan  variety.  Fie  knows  Russia  a  little 


better  than  the  politician  of  that  interesting  school,  and  he 
declines,  cynic  that  he  is,  to  believe  in  her  “  civilizing 
“  mission.”  Rot  believing  in  that  mission,  he  is  equally  in¬ 
credulous  as  to  her  ostensible  motives  for  desiring  the 
demarcation  of  a  well-defined  boundary  between  his  own 
territories  and  those  under  her  occupation  or  control.  It  is 
not,  he  ventures  to  think,  in  the  pure  interest  of  “  Central 
“  Asian  police  ”  that  she  wishes  this  frontier  to  be  drawn  ; 
not  in  order  that  Russia  may  answer  for  order  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  so  leave  the  Ameer  free  to  consolidate  her 
authority  on  the  other  side  of  it  unmolested  from  across 
the  border.  It  is  by  no  such  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
security  and  better  government  of  these  regions  that  this 
necessarily  suspicious  Afghan  believes  Russia  to  be  actuated, 
but  by  motives  of  a  very  different  order,  and  not  nearly  so 
agreeable  as  a  subject  of  speculation  for  himself. 

Much  of  Abdurrahman’s  hesitancy  in  the  recent  nego¬ 
tiations  with  reference  to  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission 
may  pretty  safely  be  attributed  to  the  causes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  No  doubt  the  specific  difficulty  as  to  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  the  Commission  is  a  real  one,  and  would,  in  any 
case,  have  perplexed  him.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  business  of  having  his  frontier 
marked  out  by  English  and  Russian  officers  is  otherwise 
than  disquieting  to  him,  or  that  anything  but  the  obvious 
necessity  of  yielding  to  any  joint  request  of  the  two  Powers 
has  brought  him  to  assent  to  it.  His  predecessors,  he  re¬ 
members,  have  got  on  well  enough  without  a  Western  and 
North-Western  frontier,  and  why  not  he?  Shere  Ali  did 
without  one,  and  never  appeared  to  miss  it ;  and  if  he  had 
not  taken  to  playing  earthen  pipkin  to  the  two  iron  pots, 
Shere  Ali  might,  he  thinks,  be  ruling  in  Cabul  at  this 
hour.  “  It  is  not,  and  it  cannot  come  to  good,”  is  beyond 
doubt  the  Ameer’s  private  comment  on  the  project  which 
he  has  been  invited  to  sanction ;  and  his  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  those  who  are  to  execute  it  may  not  get  their 
throats  cut  forms  a  mere  complication,  though  of  course  a 
not  unimportant  one,  of  his  original  incertitudes.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  satisfactory  from  our  own  point  of  view 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  this  last  matter  of 
doubt  remains  doubtful  still.  It  is  regarded  as  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  the  proposed  escort  is  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  the  Commission,  and  why  it  should 
not  start  with  a  force  sufficient  to  remove  the  last 
vestige  of  uncertainty  on  this  head  is  one  of  those  mys¬ 
teries  of  Anglo-Indian  policy  which  we  in  this  country 
have  long  since  “  given  up.”  The  question  whether  two 
hundred  men,  or  twice  or  three  times  that  number,  should 
accompany  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  staff  is  one  on 
which  it  might  be  thought  impossible  for  authority  to  be 
decided — so  utterly  out  of  proportion  are  the  consequences 
of  sending  too  many  men  to  the  consequences  of  sending 
too  few.  Assuming,  however,  for  the  moment  that  the 
escort  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Commission, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  adequate  in  strength  on 
our  side  to  satisfy  the  tribes  among  whom  the  Commission 
passes  that  the  two  nations  represented  are  at  least  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  each  other.  And  while  on  this 
point  a  word  may  be  said  in  congratulation  of  ourselves 
upon  the  route  which  is  to  be  taken.  The  road  di¬ 
rectly  from  Quetta  and  across  the  desert  to  the  Helmund 
may  be  a  “  less  generally  desirable  ”  route  than  that  by 
Candahar,  Girishk,  and  Herat,  but  it  is  vastly  preferable  to 
some  others  that  have  been  suggested.  In  particular,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  absolutely  grotesque  suggestion 
of  “  going  round  by  Constantinople,”  and  entering  Afghan¬ 
istan,  as  it  were,  with  an  introduction  from  Russia  and 
under  her  guardianship,  has  never  been  seriously  main¬ 
tained.  Anything  more  calculated  to  impress  the  border 
tribes  with  the  notion  that  the  Ameer  and  the  Power  that 
protects  him  are  servants-at-will  of  the  Russian  Government 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise.  Taking  the  route 
now  proposed,  the  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  will, 
at  any  rate,  start  with  no  advantage  the  one  over  the  other, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  by  the  time  the  Commission  has 
concluded  its  labours. 

As  to  what  is  to  come  afterwards,  when  the  frontier  has 
been  solemnly  drawn,  and  the  Russian  and  English  officers 
have  returned  home,  that  isaquestion  which  HerMajesty’s 
Government  will  no  doubt  willingly  leave  where  Imperial 
questions  in  general  are  now  accumulating  almost  to  in¬ 
convenience— namely,  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  But  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  business  are  such  as  to  suersrest  a 
tolerably  safe  forecast  of  the  future  course  of  events.  The 
fact,  well  known  as  of  course  it  always  has  been,  that  the 
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ruler  of  Afghanistan  cannot  answer  for  the  lives  of  his 
friends  on  the  borders  of  his  own  nominal  dominions  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the 
situation.  What  it  means  is  that  Afghanistan,  our  outpost, 
is  divided  from  the  territories  under  Russian  control  by  a 
mere  zone  of  brigandage  which  will  never  be  reduced  to 
order  until  it  has  passed  under  some  strong  individual  rule. 
Wherever  we  trace  the  new  frontier-line — for  new  it  prac¬ 
tically  will  be  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  recognition — it 
cannot  but  pass  in  places  through  the  region  so  described, 
leaving  some  elements  of  disorder  on  one  side  of  it,  and  some 
on  the  other,  and  with  consequences  which  every  one 
can  foresee.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  no  other  nor 
worse  than  the  general  condition  of  things  which  has 
existed  along  the  line  of  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia 
for  years  past ;  nor  is  it,  in  any  respect,  save  one.  For 
whether  the  formal  delimitation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  will 
make  the  condition  of  things  worse  or  not,  it  will  certainly 
make  it  other  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  It  will  put  an 
end  to  those  recurring  military  necessities  of  “  chastise- 
“  ment  ”  which  are  always,  according  to  Russia,  “  com- 
“  pelling  ”  her  to  advance ;  but  it  will  create  in  their 
stead  an  unfailing  crop  of  political  difficulties  which  can 
be  made  at  will.  In  other  words,  when  the  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  C'zar,  on  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Afghanistan,  are  harassed  by  the  Ameer’s  marauding 
“  subjects,”  Russia  will  not  at  once  “  chastise”  the  wrong¬ 
doers  and  seize  their  country,  but  she  will  make  “  represen- 
“  tations  ”  to  the  Ameer.  That  is  to  say,  she  will  be  able 
at  pleasure  to  manufacture  a  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Abdurrahman  personally7,  instead  of  having  to  proceed 
against  offenders  whose  allegiance  to  him  is  only  nominal, 
and  whose  chastisement,  therefore,  even  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  what  was  only  by  courtesy  “  his  ”  territory7,  he  could 
have  afforded  to  view  with  equanimity.  It  is  this  new  power 
of  personal  remedy  against  himself  which  Abdurrahman  of 
course  fears ;  whether  England  has  any7  reason  to  be  pleased 
at  having  created  it  is  a  question  which  answers  itself. 


DECK  PASTIMES. 

AN  ocean  voyage,  even  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of 
steam  and  speed,  provides  the  passeDger  with  a  notable 
amount  of  time  to  be  killed.  Indeed,  the  luxuries  of  the  present 
age  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  increase  of  this  compulsory 
idleness.  For  now  that  an  ocean  steamer  is  a  floating  hotel,  and 
hardships  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  (even  the  hitherto  uncured 
ills  of  sea-sickness  being  mitigated  by  quarter-deck  saloons,  in 
which  the  less  valiant  may  preserve  the  horizontal  position  and 
quiet  which  experience  recommends  as  prophylactic  or  palliative, 
and  escape  the  stuffiness  of  a  small  cabin),  the  passenger  has 
mighty  little  to  trouble  himself  with  from  port  to  port  beyond 
eating,  sleeping,  and  whatever  amusement  he  may  be  able  to 
devise.  Assuming  that  a  wise  traveller  will  be  on  deck  as  much 
as  he  can,  this  gives  in  fairly  tine  weather  some  ten  or  twelve  hours 
to  be  accounted  for.  Reading  and  writing  are  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  enough  when  it  is  not  too  cold.  But  the  high  seas  are  apt  to 
be  cold  even  at  Midsummer.  Two  or  three  days  on  end  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  wintry  temperature  (say  40°  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts) 
may  have  to  be  faced  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  And  it  is  common  knowledge  that  when  we  are  at  home 
we  do  not  willingly  sit  still  out  of  doors  with  the  thermometer  at 
40°.  Even  short  of  this  it  must  be  a  very  warm  day  on  which 
one  does  not  feel  the  need  of  intervals  of  motion.  Walking 
the  deck,  smoking,  gossipping,  discussing  the  log  and  the  prospects 
of  the  day’s  run,  seeing  the  operation,  mysterious  and  un¬ 
canny  to  landsmen  who  have  not  gone  through  a  course  of 
mathematics  for  university  or  other  honours,  of  making  it  twelve 
o’clock;  assisting,  perhaps,  at  the  more  readily  comprehensible 
functions  of  heaving  the  material  log  or  taking  the  temperature  of 
the  water  ;  these  and  such  like  studious  triflings  fill  up  somewhat 
of  the  hours  made  strangely  spacious  for  us,  and  we  are  thankful 
so  far  as  they  go. 

But  these  do  not  suffice.  The  universal  instinct  of  sport, 
the  Spieltrieb  inherent  in  every  man  who  is  more  than  dolt 
and  less  than  supremely  wise,  demands  a  more  organized  satis¬ 
faction.  And  other  forms  of  strenun  inertia  are  forthcoming.  The 
greatly  daring  lineage  of  Iapetus  have  not  made  the  ocean  their 
highway  and  omitted  to  provide  for  their  pastime  therein.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rabbis,  the  great  Leviathan  himself  was  created 
for  a  plaything,  and  Cheyne’s  revision  of  the  Psalter  confirms  them  ; 
and  man  when  he  finds  himself  on  the  great  deep  for  a  season 
cannot  be  wrong  if  in  a  small  way  he  does  likewise. 

Deck  quoits  and  shuffieboard,  otherwise  shovelboard,  are  games 
played  with  special  instruments  which  the  ship  carries,  like  a 
selection  of  books  and  a  piano,  ns  part  of  her  regular  appointment 
of  luxuries.  First  of  deck  quoits,  as  the  simpler  though  probably 
not  the  older  of  the  two.  Here  wre  have  a  rough-and-ready 
adaptation  of  the  ordinary  quoits — a  game  too  well  known  to 


need  description  or  reminder — to  the  condition  of  a  ship’s  deck. 
The  landsman's  quoit  is  an  iron  ring  weighing,  if  we  mistake  not, 
some  five  pounds,  more  or  less,  and  bevelled  off  to  a  moderately 
blunt  edge  by  means  of  which  it  strikes  in  the  earth  at  the  end  of 
its  flight.  Evidently  such  a  missile  cannot  be  allowed  on  the 
quarter-deck.  We  substitute  for  it  a  ring  made  of  a  bit  of  rope, 
and  a  trifle  larger.  A  stout  wooden  peg  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height  and  flattened  out  at  the  foot  into  a  broad  and  stable  base 
is  set  up  as  the  mark  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  paces.  Each 
player  takes  the  whole  set  of  rings,  ten  in  number  on  board  the 
particular  good  ship  where  we  indite  these  notes,  and  endeavours 
to  throw  them  so  as  to  fall  over  the  peg  and  be  retained  by  it. 
The  behaviour  of  those  which  fall  elsewhere  is,  by  reason  of  their 
lightness  and  the  ship’s  motion,  apt  to  be  erratic.  There  are 
therefore  no  means  of  scoring  anything  but  direct  hits,  and  those 
rings  only  are  counted  which  remain  on  the  peg  after  all  are 
thrown.  Usually  the  player  wins  who  first  scores  ten,  which  a 
fairly  practised  one  can  do  in  two  or  three  turns.  Some  old 
voyagers,  however,  can  make  almost  sure  in  fair  weather  of 
putting  on  all  the  ten.  It  looks  an  easy  feat,  but,  like  almost 
everything  in  this  world,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  The  quoits 
are  rouglity  put  together  and  are  nothing  like  true  circles,  and 
the  rope  of  which  they  are  made  may  vary  in  substance  and 
weight.  They  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  the  wind  or  to  drift, 
as  is  said  of  rifle-balls,  by  their  own  spin.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  point  of  art  to  give  just  so  much  spin  as  will  steady  the  plane 
of  the  ring  in  its  flight,  and  no  more ;  and  altogether  a  great  deal 
more  of  eye  and  hand  goes  to  ensure  success  than  a  bystander 
would  at  first  suppose.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interest 
of  deck  quoits  does  not  last  very  long  at  a  time. 

Shuffieboard,  as  it  is  certainly  an  ancient  game,  is  a  more  noble 
and  subtle  one.  In  company  with  many  other  sports  whose  exact 
nature  is  now  the  battleground  of  antiquaries,  it  was  thought 
worthy7  of  being  denounced  by  verbose  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
Tudor  period  as  one  of  the  unlawful  allurements  by  which  the 
lieges  were  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  archery,  still  deemed, 
a  century  after  the  invention  of  portable  fire-arms,  a  matter  of 
high  necessity  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  We  are  more  tolerant 
nowadays.  Archery  survives  as  a  sociable  and  graceful  exercise, 
in  company  with  its  former  rivals,  having  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  croquet,  and  undaunted  even  by  lawn  tennis.  And  shuffle- 
board,  like  a  marsupial  species  driven  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
from  a  continent  to  an  island,  and  there  adapted  to  its  new 
condition,  exists  and  thrives  on  our  ocean  steamers  in  the 
form  we  shall  now  describe.  We  imagine  that  the  shuffieboard 
forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  was 
played  on  a  table  with  pieces  much  like  draughtsmen  in  shape 
and  size.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  linger — who  knows  ? — in  old- 
fashioned  ipn-parlours.  Ours  is  played  on  deck  with  a  sort  of 
magnilied  draughtsmen  which  may  be  described  as  flat  bowls, 
though  it  looks  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  long  staff  or 
mace  with  a  crescent-shaped  end  roughly  fitting  the  edge  of  these 
bowls  or  men  serves  to  push  them  withal.  The  distance  is  nine 
or  ten  paces ;  the  force  required  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
the  deck,  but  is  enough  to  make  the  exercise  worth  having.  A 
sprinkling  of  blacks  from  the  funnel  will  make  the  deck  so  slippery 
as  to  defy  all  calculation,  and  compel  a  sweeping  up  before  the 
game  is  resumed ;  whether  because  the  blacks  are  greasy,  as  the 
vulgar  would  suppose,  or  because  they  act  in  a  subtler  manner  as 
friction  rollers,  an  hypothesis  which  may  be  considered  by  physi¬ 
cists  on  their  way  to  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Montreal, 
we  will  not  stop  to  consider.  The  roll  of  the  ship  goes  far  to 
supply  the  “  bias  ”  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  game 
of  bowls,  but  which  cannot  be  well  given  by  man’s  art  to  the 
sliding  motion  of  a  flat  wooden  disc  on  wooden  planks.  As  to 
the  scoring,  it  is  peculiar  to  this  game,  and  is  in  the  first  instance 
governed  by  a  board  chalked  on  the  deck,  which  is  thus  disposed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the  little 
squares  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  celebrated  Fifteen  puzzle, 
which  is  exhibited  among  many  other  enigmatic  objects  in  Albert 
Diirer’s  Melencolia,  the  sum  of  every  side  and  of  each  diagonal  in  the 
whole  square  being  that  same  number.  The  lunettes  at  each  end  appear 
to  have  been  deliberately  added  in  order  to  diversify  the  chances 
and  increase  the  interest  of  the  game.  A  piece  resting  in  the 
space  at  the  further  end  from  the  players  counts  10  to  the  score ; 
but  the  virtue  of  the  nearer  lunette  is  negative,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  occupier  of  it  has  10  struck  oft’.  In  order  to  be  counted  for 
good  or  (in  the  last-mentioned  case)  for  ill,  a  piece  must  at  the 
end  of  the  round  lie  wholly  within  one  of  the  compartments.  If 
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it  even  touches  one  of  the  chalk  lines  at  any  point,  it  scores 
nothing.  The  game,  like  bowls,  may  be  played  by  two  or  three 
players  each  for  himself,  or  by  four  taking  sides.  In  theory  the 
number  of  players  is  limited  only  by  the  pieces  available,  but  more 
would  make  it  too  slow. 

Such  are  the  elements.  The  scoring  is  complicated  by  a  further 
subtlety,  which,  must  have  been  designed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  shuflleboard  more  effectual  to  pass  the  time  aboard 
ship;  at  any  rate,  it  prolongs  the  game  to  a  quite  uncertain  ex¬ 
tent.  Not  only  the  number  fixed  on  as  the  total  score,  say  50, 
must  he  scored  in  order  to  win,  hut  it  must  not  he  exceeded.  If 
either  side,  being  near  50,  scores  in  any  round  a  number  bringing 
lip  the  total  to  anything  higher,  the  excess  counts  against  the 
side  scoring  it,  the  result  being  that  they  must  make  up  the  precise 
number  of  the  excess ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  one  or  the  other 
makes  up  the  just  tale  without  excess  or  defect.  Thus,  if  A  and 
B  are  the  two  adversaries,  and  A  stands  at  43,  B  at  35,  A’s  object 
is  to  score  7  and  no  more.  If  be  scores  10,  he  will  be  mulcted  iu 
the  excess  over  50,  and  so  reduced  to  40;  and  B  has  only  5  to 
get  in  order  to  make  liis  fortune  an  equal  one.  A  run  of  incautious 
play  or  bad  luck  in  this  kind  will  equalize  or  overbear  even  greater 
differences  than  we  have  supposed ;  and  thus  a  victory  which 
looks  all  but  certain  is  never  free  till  the  very  end  from  the  risk  of 
being  turned  into  defeat.  In  this  situation  there  is  scope  for  very 
fine  play,  as  it  is  important  not  only  to  place  oneself  on  the  hoard, 
but  to  stop  in  the  right  square,  and  not  elsewhere,  on  pain  of  a 
negative  score;  and  one  may  be  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
having  to  cut  out  one's  own  side  or  help  on  the  other.  The 
operations  of  driving  away  the  enemy’s  men,  advancing  a  friend’s 
which  is  nearly  where  it  ought  to  be,  but  not  quite,  or  guarding 
one  already  well  placed,  are  performed  in  the  same  fashion  as  at 
bowls  or  curling,  so  far  as  the  conditions  admit.  Nothing  like  the 
nicety  of  bowls  is  practicable,  and  the  charm  of  the  variable 
ground  and  distances  and  the  movable  “jack  ”  is  wholly  wanting  ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  compensation  in  the  unexpected  vicissitudes 
of  the  score.  On  the  whole,  shuflleboard  is  a  very  sufficient  and 
laudable  game,  as  games  go  which  can  be  played  upon  deck. 

Then  there  are  miscellaneous  tricks  and  feats  of  skill  which  may 
be  performed  or  attempted  at  odd  times.  Anything  will  serve  the 
turn  for  this  purpose  which  does  not  need  apparatus,  or  no  more 
than  can  be  arranged  with  a  few  spare  ropes  ;  and  whoever  has 
frequented  a  gymnasium  will  find  himself  in  a  position  to  contri¬ 
bute  something  to  the  recreation  of  bis  fellow-passengers.  One 
amusing  operation,  however  frivolous,  is  to  sit  on  a  bottle  with 
the  feet  only  touching  the  deck,  and,  with  a  glass  of  water  in 
either  hand,  empty  one  into  the  other.  The  performer  almost  in¬ 
evitably  loses  his  balance  and  rolls  over  ;  an  event  which,  though 
it  fails  in  the  element  of  the  unexpected,  being  precisely  what  one 
would  expect  to  happen,  never  fails  to  provoke  mirth.  Perhaps 
the  ludicrousness  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  moment 
when  the  nature  of  things  will  be  too  strong  for  the  man’s  en¬ 
deavour  to  balance  himself.  But  to  discuss  this  would  lead  us  far 
into  psychological  problems.  Another  form  of  competition  in 
balancing  is  managed  thus.  Two  loops  of  rope  are  suspended  side 
by  side  at  a  convenient  height.  Besting  his  feet  in  these  two 
loops,  a  man  walks  on  his  hands,  guided  by  a  line  chalked  on  the 
deck  between  the  loops  and  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  free 
to  swing.  The  object  is  to  get  as  far  as  possible  along  the  line, 
make  a  mark  on  it  at  the  utmost  point  which  can  he  reached  with 
the  hand,  and  return  to  the  starting-point  backwards  in  the  same 
posture.  The  mark  is  scored  only  if  the  balance  is  preserved 
throughout  the  return  as  well  as  on  the  advance.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  this  exercise  was  invented  by  early  voyagers  to 
the  Antipodes  by  way  of  preparation  for  what  they  might  he 
expected  to  do  when  they  arrived  at  the  topsy-turvy  side  of  the 
world.  These  rope-loops,  once  rigged  up,  may  he  turned  to 
account  for  some  of  the  regular  gymnastic  exercises.  Indeed  much 
more  could  be  done  in  this  line.  A  section  of  the  quarter-deck  might, 
with  little  trouble, by  the  addition  of  an  odd  spar  or  so, be  turned  into 
a  very  fair  makeshift  for  a  gymnasium.  All  the  usual  combina¬ 
tions  of  bars,  poles,  and  ropes  could  be  reproduced  with  approximate 
accuracy,  and  payment  of  the  fine  known  as  “  footing”  would  add 
the  rigging  and  upper  spars  for  any  more  adventurous  spirits  to 
the  available  resources.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  there 
should  fortuitously  concur  on  an  ocean  passage  a  sufficient  number 
of  trained  persons  to  make  full  and  fair  trial  in  this  kind.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  singlestick,  fencing,  and  boxing,  for  which 
the  deck  would  in  itself  be  a  highly  convenient  place.  One  might 
think  the  tug-of-war  a  pastime  specially  made  for  shipboard.  It 
is  good  exercise  and  calls  for  no  material  hut  a  rope,  which  of 
course  is  always  with  us.  But  it  has  the  drawback  of  taking  up 
more  space  than  is  often  available,  and  therefore  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  seen  on  the  quarterdeck,  though  it  is  justly  a  favourite  in 
the  steerage.  Even  the  ancient  and  childish  skipping-rope  is  not 
altogether  to  be  despised.  In  short,  there  is  no  game  or  exercise 
capable  of  being  practised  on  a  boarded  floor  and  within  a 
moderate  space  which  may  not,  according  to  opportunity,  become 
an  acceptable  diversion  for  ocean  voyagers. 

The  daily  pool  on  the  ship’s  run  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the 
description  of  a  deck  pastime.  But  it  makes  no  small  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  voyage,  and  offers  to  the  student  of  games  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  variety  of  gambling.  We  must  therefore 
not  omit  to  mention  it.  The  pool  is  formed  by  a  certain  number 
of  passengers,  in  the  first  instance,  putting  in  a  stake  of  fixed 
amount,  say  a  shilling  or  two.  Their  shares  are  allotted  on  this 
wise.  An  estimate  is  formed  (we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the 


ship’s  officers)  of  the  most  probable  number  of  miles  for  the, current, 
dav’s  log.  The  number  so  fixed  on  is  taken  as  the  mean,  and 
tickets  are  made  out  for  the  cousecutive  higher  and  lower  numbers 
until  there  is  a  number  for  each  player.  Then  these  numbers  are 
drawn  by  lot.  Now  comes  in  the  peculiar  and  exciting  feature. 
It  is  a  very  and  well-known  common  practice  for  those  who  have 
put  into  a  pool  or  sweepstakes  to  sell  their  chance  by  private 
arrangement.  But  here  the  sale  is  compulsory.  In  the  forenoon, 
before  the  log  is  made  up  and  published,  all  the  shares  are  put  up 
to  auction.  Any  person  may  bid,  whether  the  owner  of  an 
original  share  or  not,  and  the  holder  of  a  share  may  buy  it  in  him¬ 
self  if  he  can.  Half  of  the  price  realized  by  each  number  goes  to  the 
original  holder  ;  the  other  half  is  added  to  the  pool.  When  the  log 
is  published,  the  bolder  of  the  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  miles  actually  run  becomes  entitled  to  the  pool  as  thus  increased. 
In  this  way  the  market  value  of  a  share  depends  not  only  on  the 
initial  amount  of  the  pool  and  the  estimated  probabilities  of  the 
run,  but  ou  the  amounts  that  the  shares  sold  before  it  have  fetched, 
and  those  sold  after  it  will  fetch ;  and  the  assignment  of  the  just 
values  according  to  the  theory  of  probabilities  might  well  puzzle 
even  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  discuss  the  super-sensible 
dimensions  of  space  in  Section  A.  The  only  thing  a  systematic 
speculator  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  buy  up  numbers  about  the 
region  of  greatest  probability ;  and  even  so  the  favoured  numbers 
may  be  run  up  to  fancy  prices,  much  above  their  actuarial  value,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  technical  phrase  in  such  a  context.  The 
fun  of  the  auction  depends,  of  course,  on  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  auctioneer.  If  lie  has  a  ready  tongue,  an  assured  and  engaging 
manner,  and  plenty  of  “  patter,”  the  scene  is  a  highly  amusing 
one.  He  will  commend  a  low  number  with  picturesque  insistence 
on  the  perils  and  delays  of  last  night's  fog,  and  a  high  one  with 
voluble  asseveration  that  this  morning  we  have  been  making  a  good 
eighteen  knots.  He  will  find  a  good  word,  if  he  can,  even  for  the 
unlucky  numbers  lying  on  the  extreme  limits.  The  worst  he  will 
say  of  the  most  hopeless  one  is  that  it  is  a  good  number  to  go  a- 
begging.  The  amount  ultimately  coming  to  the  bolder  of  the 
winning  number  may  be  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  but  it 
is  understood  that  by  custom  half  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  chari¬ 
table  uses  connected  with  merchant  shipping,  so  that  the  ocean 
gamblers  have  a  more  than  fair  excuse,  if  excuse  is  needed.  The 
same  good  ends  may  be  promoted  by  amateur  concerts  or  other 
entertainments  on  board,  of  which  however  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said,  save  that  they  are  conducted  with  more  good  will  and 
general  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  everything  than  similar 
proceedings  on  land.  Another  form  of  pool  on  the  ship’s  rim  is 
limited  to  ten  players,  who  draw  for  figures  from  1  to  o.  The 
number  which  is  the  final  digit  of  the  ship’s  run  in  miles,  as 
announced  in  the  day's  log,  wins  the  pool.  But  this  is  a  poor  and 
commonplace  manner  of  gaming  compared  to  that  which  we  have 
described.  All  sorts  of  games  of  cards,  and  also  the  sedentary 
games  of  skill,  as  chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon,  are  of  course 
capable  of  being  played  on  board  ship  a9  well  as  anywhere  else,  and 
in  fact  cards  are  played  a  good  deal.  Being  played,  however,  not 
otherwise  than  anywhere  else,  and  also  not  being  easily  or 
commonly  played  on  deck,  these  games,  though  they  may  be 
effectual  enough  as  pastimes  on  a  voyage,  do  not  enter  into  our 
subject. 


STEPPING  STUMPWARD. 

“  "VSTHAT  !  you  are  stepping  stumpward  ?  ”  would  doubtless 
V  V  have  been  the  remark  of  the  crowds  who  met  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  bis  way  to  Edinburgh,  if  they  had  possessed  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  literature  and  a  sense  of  humour — which,  considering 
their  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  improbable.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  stepping  stumpward ;  although,  by  an  unconsciously  satiric 
touch,  absolutely  enchanting  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  he 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of  it.  “  The  Ministry,”  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  honest  pride,  at  Warrington,  “  have  not  gone 
about  the  country  to  stir  the  people  up.”  At  the  moment  he  spoke 
he  was  himself  going  about  the  country  to  stir  the  people  up,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  spoke  was  within  half-an-hour  by  rail  of 
Manchester,  where  bis  first  lieutenant,  Lord  Harrington,  went  to 
stir  the  people  up  not  many  days  ago.  Probably  no  living  man 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  committed  this  delightful  etourderie, 
and  certainly  no  living  man  but  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  gone 
on  committing  it  during  the  greater  part  of  a  summer  morning. 
IIo  spoke  at  Warrington,  and  he  spoke  at  Carlisle,  and  be  replied 
to  addresses  at  Carstairs,  and  he  received  at  least  one  address  at 
Preston.  But  he  did  not  go  about  the  country  stirring  people  up. 
That  was  for  the  Opposition  leaders,  “  if  they  liked  it.”  With  all 
Mr.  Gladstone's  faults,  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  him  a  little  for 
his  unparalleled  contributions  to  this  particular  one  of  the 
“soixante-quinze  comedies  dont  l’fiternel  s’amuse.” 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  feeling  in  Tory  breasts  and 
in  the  breasts  of  those  unlucky  and  malignant  persons  who, 
instead  of  pinning  their  faith  to  a  party,  choose  to  think  for 
themselves  in  politics,  ought  to  be  one  of  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  amusement  at  the  present  time.  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  are  going  to  be  let  loose 
a  few  hours  after  this  misguided  periodical  comes  into  the  hands 
of  its  wicked  readers,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  sweep  the 
Saturday  He  view  and  the  British  Constitution  into  one  common 
dustbin.  We  shall  be  in  good  company,  that  is  one  consolation. 
It  may  even  be  admitted,  with  that  incorrigible  fairness  which 
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characterizes  the  politician  of  the  class  most  hated  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  present  Prime  Minister’s  party  are  justly 
entitled  to  such  comfort  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence  can  give 
them.  They  have  been  in  doleful  dumps  lately,  especially  since 
the  Nostell  Priory  meeting.  Although  we  boast  a  pretty  large 
acquaintance  with  the  curiosities  of  polemical  politics,  we  do 
not  remember  anything  quite  so  funny  as  the  laborious  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  morning  newspaper  that  by  adding  the  Liberal 
demonstrations  all  over  the  country  held  on  Saturday  last  you 
could  “foot-up”  a  sum  just  twenty-two  thousand  less  than  the 
attendance  at  the  single  Conservative  meeting  near  Wakefield.  The 
arithmetic  of  demonstrations,  however,  is  not  the  present  subject.  On 
that  matter  the  most  appropriate  remark  is,  perhaps,  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  in  his  verse-letter  to  the  Puke  of  Buccleuch  on  the 
wonders  of  Shetland.  Many  people,  he  observed,  were  ready  to 
testify  to  the  appearance  of  Krakens, 

But  they  differed  confoundedly  as  to  the  size. 

So  do  the  witnesses  differ  confoundedly  as  to  the  size  of  the  recent 
meetings.  There  is,  however,  one  little  argument  which  has  been 
humbly  put  forward  here  already,  and  which  somehow  no  Radical 
seems  to  have  considered.  The  popular  demonstration  is  the 
weakest  weapon  of  the  anti-Radicals,  it  is  almost  the  only  weapon 
(except  those  still  more  demonstrative  ones  to  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  fond  of  referring,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he 
burns  to  emulate  his  distinguished  ancestors)  of  the  Radicals. 
They  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and,  if  beaten  at  it,  they  are 
hopelessly  defeated. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  we  left — was 
it  at  Warrington,  or  that  dismal  place  Carstairs  Junction,  or  where  ? 
It  is  really  puzzling  when  a  gentleman,  who  is  not  going  about  the 
country  to  stir  up  the  people,  has  four  or  five  speeches,  delivered 
in  as  many  different  counties,  recorded  in  one  column  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  seems  to  have  reached  Edinburgh 
safely,  and,  by  another  touch  almost  equal  to  the  former,  is  said  to 
have  been  welcomed  at  Dalmeny  by  a  flower-wreathed  bust  of 
himself,  which  had  the  word  “  Welcome  ”  hung  on  it  in  the 
vestibule.  Oh !  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Rosebery,  this  is  not 
right.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  the  wit  of  the  Radical  party  in  a 
moribund  Upper  House,  but  to  make  fun  of  your  guests  iu  your 
own  house  is  very  improper.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  there  i3 
no  counterfeit  presentment  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
looked  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  upon  the  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always 
welcoming  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  crowning  Mr.  Gladstone  with  wreaths, 
and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admiration  and 
opinion,  and  so  forth.  But  this  open  satire  on  the  part  of  a 
host  is  very  shocking,  and  it  is  all  the  more  shocking  because  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  innocent  victim  would  not  discern  it. 
To  Mr.  Gladstone  it  must  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  playing  on  the  childlike  nature  of 
an  old  man  eloquent.  By  the  way,  they  apologize  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Scotland  for  calling  him  old.  A  local  poet  has  com¬ 
posed  a  thrilling  ditty  entitled  “  Auld  Willie’s  Cornin’,”  and  has 
written  with  great  propriety  of  feeling  to  the  Prime  Minister  to 
excuse  bis  familiarity.  We  are  daily  expecting  to  hear  that  some 
Free  Kirk  minister  has  repeated,  of  course  in  the  proper  dialect, 
the  famous  “  Nous  mourrons  tous — presque  tous,”  with  a  special 
intention  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  such  a  genuine  state  of 
enthusiasm  since  they  welcomed  George  IV. 

Of  course  there  are  very  serious  matters  concerned  in  all  this 
potherof  flattery  and  folly',  these  strictly  silent  and  incognito  journeys 
where  half-a-dozen  speeches  are  made,  this  oratorical  perambula¬ 
tion  in  which  the  orator  speaks  sarcastically  of  those  who  go  about 
stirring  up  the  people,  these  fortuitous  concourses  of  admirers  who 
muster  “  although  ”  (as  another  of  the  impaytibles  newspaper  frag¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  tells  us)— “  although  the  morning  newspapers 
had  only  a  short  time  before  apprised  the  Liberals”  of  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  appearance.  We  are  all  waiting  to  hear  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  account  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  embroil 
England  with  half  Europe  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  fanning 
a  popular  agitation,  or  to  fan  a  popular  agitation  at  the  moment 
that  he  has  embroiled  England  with  half  Europe.  We  want  to 
hear  why  three  Egyptian  expeditions  have  been  sent  when  one  at 
most  would  have  served  the  turn.  We  want  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  allow  France  to  filibuster  away  one  of 
the  greatest  divisions  of  English  commerce.  Above  all,  we  are 
curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  say  for  his  bisection 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  one  and  indivisible  ;  for  the  theory  that  the 
House  of  Lords  must  not  exert  its  suspensive  rights,  and  for  that 
still  more  astouuding  theory,  that  it  is  proper  to  hold  one  Bill 
over  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  means  in  terrorem  to  make 
t]rem  pass  another.  He  of  course  will  not  draw  on  the  “  Magazine 
of  Lies,”  to  use  words  which  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  has  very  properly 
and  accurately  used  about  a  kindred  matter,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  will  not  draw  on  the  Magazine  of  Abuse. 
As  all  Radical  utterances  hitherto  have  come  out  of  one  store 
or  the  other,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  whence  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  draw  his  arguments;  but  these  are  matters  not  of 
present  concern.  Let  us  enjoy  as  long  as  we  can  the  dreadful 
quiet  of  the  present  week,  the  sullen  interval  of  war  which  is  to 
cease  this  evening.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fashion  of 
silence  has  given  us  plenty  of  material,  even  before  the  comedy  of 
Wednesday.  For  did  he  not  write  to  the  1832  Reformers  of 
Aberdeen  a  day  or  two  before  ?  and  did  not  the  letter  exhibit  him 


in  a  light  nearly  ns  characteristic  and  as  pleasing  as  the  sarcasm 
about  people  who  go  about  the  country,  or  the  little  scene  in  the 
vestibule  of  Dalmeny?  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  it  must  seem  sad 
and  strange  (a  touching  Tennysonian  reminiscence)  to  the  respect¬ 
able  veterans  who  address  him  that  “  a  renewed  conflict  on  the 
question  should  be  impending  after  half  a  century,”  and  that 
“  now,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  it  is  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Tory  party  who  bar  the  progress  of  Reform.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  angry;  he  is  only  sad.  To  some  people  the 
contrast  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1832  and  the  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  1884  might  seem  sadder  and  stranger  than  the  parallel  here 
suggested  to  the  aged  Aberdonians.  But  the  sentence  appears 
to  throw  some  unpleasant  light  on  the  problem  referred  to 
above.  For  surely  the  statement  that  the  Lords  and  the  Tory 
party  are  barring  the  progress  of  Reform  has  something  very  like 
the  imprint  and  trademark  of  a  magazine  to  wdiich,  as  we  have 
hinted,  Mr.  Clarke’s  description  of  the  Financial  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Almanac  might  be  very  properly  applied.  Do  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Tory  party  bar  the  progress  of  Reform,  or  is  it 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  insists  that,  if  Reform  is  not  carried  on  exactly 
in  the  way  he  pleases  and  to  his  own  advantage,  there  shall  be 
none  ?  That  of  course  is  the  question  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone’s  soft 
sighings  over  the  sadness  and  strangeness  of  the  situation  seem  to 
show  in  what  way  he  is  going  to  answer  it.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Tory  party  may  thank 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Gratiano,  and  that  is 
the  reference  to  1832.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  dissolve, 
as  was  done  on  that  occasion,  and  take  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
- — if  he  is  going  to  join  enfranchisement  and  redistribution,  as 
was  done  on  that  occasion — the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Tory 
party  will  have  nothing  but  praise  for  him.  They  will  not,  wo 
may  assure  him,  think  this  at  all  sad,  though  they  may  think 
it  a  little  strange  that  he  has  not  done  it  before.  But  these 
things  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  the  near  future,  before 
which  the  trembling  Tory  and  the  pallid  peer  (“  the  insolent 
oligarchy  ”  is  the  latest  name  for  us)  already  cower.  JEn  at¬ 
tendant,,  and  before  our  ears  are  vexed  with  the  roar  and  our 
face  with  the  foam  of  the  tides  of  the  next  three  days’  eloquence, 
let  us  be  impertinent  enough  to  give  Lord  Rosebery  a  domestic 
hint.  Let  that  brilliant  idea  of  the  bust  be  carried  out  still  further. 
Let  it  be  moved  about  to  the  study  where  Mr.  Gladstone  concocts 
his  speeches,  to  the  dining-room,  to  the  drawing-room,  to  the 
chamber  of  repose.  Let  Mr.  Gladstone  never  be  permitted  to 
forget  that  the  campaign  is  a  campaign  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  for 
him  only.  The  effect  as  hinted  above  will  surely  be  inspiriting  on 
him,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  altogether  uninstructive  to  the 
country.  Let  a  speedy  bard  be  engaged  to  change  “  Rule 
Britannia  ”  into  “  Rule  Willelmus,”  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
“  God  save  the  Queen  ”  into  “  God  save  Gladstone.”  Let  the 
mottoes  on  the  walls  of  the  meeting- rooms  be  arranged  in  harmony. 
The  true  character  of  the  agitation  could  not  be  better  expressed 
or  its  origin  better  indicated. 


ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS. 

WHEN  a  good  subject  for  discussion  is  started  early  in  the 
so-called  silly  season  every  one  should  be  thankful.  A  long, 
moderate,  sensible,  and  exceedingly  readable  article  in  the  Times 
of  the  14th  on  alcoholic  drinks  has  called  forth  a  host  of  letters, 
not  to  the  leading  paper  only,  but  to  others.  The  view  taken  in 
the  article  was  not  altogether  that  supposed  to  be  popular.  Since 
the  revenue  was  announced  a  year  or  two  ago  to  have  Mien  off 
owing  to  the  reduced  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor,  an  idea 
has  gained  ground  that  total  abstinence  is  in  favour  even  with 
habitual  drunkards ;  and  the  encouragement  given  by  many  great 
people  to  such  associations  as  the  various  Red  and  Blue  Ribbon 
Armies  seemed  to  have  disposed  of  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  people  too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
writer,  however,  sneered  at  total  abstinence.  For  an  enormous 
majority  of  the  sober  people  of  this  country  “  alcohol  is  a  useful 
article  of  diet.”  True,  teetotallers  assert  that  half  a  million  of  us 
habitually  drink  to  excess.  But,grantingthe  correctness  of  thecalcu- 
lation,  how  far  does  it  go  to  prove  that  the  rest  of  the  population 
should  be  deprived  “  of  an  enjoyment  and  of  the  use  of  a  beneficial 
agent  ”  ?  The  same  question  is  put  over  and  over  again  in  different 
forms,  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  make  some  exceedingly'  pertinent 
observations  on  the  results  of  total  abstinence  and  the  work  of 
teetotal  societies.  They  do  very  little  good  and  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  “  Many  a  good  man  is  injuring  his  health  and  diminishing 
his  usefulness  in  order  to  adhere  ‘  for  the  sake  of  example  ’  to  a 
fantastic  deprivation.”  If  alcohol  is  a  useful  ingredient  of  daily 
food,  the  lamentations  poured  forth  over  the  “  national  drink  bill  ” 
are  as  misplaced  as  they  would  be  over  the  national  shoe  bill.  It 
would  not  be  more  reasonable  because  a  few  people  get  drunk  to 
prohibit  liquor  than  because  haystacks  are  sometimes  burnt  to 
prohibit  fire,  or  because  carriage  accidents  occur  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  horses.  Public  opinion  might  possibly  sanction  “the 
effectual  punishment  of  drunkenness ;  but  the  operations  of 
teetotal  societies  rather  tend  to  paralyse  the  hands  of  legis¬ 
lators.”  There  is  a  continual  expectation  that  some  great  re¬ 
form  will  follow  the  exertions  of  the  preachers  of  total  absti¬ 
nence,  and  more  likely  methods  of  obtaining  a  desirable  result 
are  neglected  in  consequence.  The  societies  fail  to  touch  the 
evil  except  in  a  very  limited  fashion,  and  they  take  away  alcohol 
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from  vast  numbers  of  people  who  would  be  the  better  of  it. 
The  writer  goes  perhaps  a  little  too  far  when  he  asserts  that 
wearers  of  the  blue  ribbon  are  in  the  main  persons  of  inferior 
physical  development,  “  and,  if  we  may  j  udge  by  their  facial  ex¬ 
pression,”  are  not  remarkable  for  intellectual  power.  Our  civili¬ 
zation,  he  thinks,  produces  an  abundant  undergrowth  of  feeble 
bodies  and  lop-sided  minds,  people  whose  individual  insignificance 
becomes  less  oppressive  to  them  when  they  fancy  themselves 
members  of  a  great  organization.  Their  vanity  is  flattered  by  the 
idea  that  they  can  set  an  example  of  superiority  to  others.  These 
are  the  people  who  become  anti-vaccinators,  anti-vivisectionists,  or 
teetotallers,  or  all  three.  As  a  rule,  they  are  persons  who  do  not 
require  alcohol,  sometimes  because  a  strong  digestion  enables  them 
to  take  up  sufficient  nutriment  in  other  forms,  and  sometimes 
“  because  their  capacity  for  exerting  force  is  so  limited  that  they 
are  compelled  to  be  careful  in  consuming  the  materials  by  which 
it  is  supplied.”  This  is  cleverly  put,  and  may  be  true ;  but  the 
experience  of  most  people  will  be  that  in  every  crowd,  as  well 
as  in  a  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion 
of  puny,  underfed,  feeble  folk.  It  is  certainly  the  case  in  every 
congregation,  and  perhaps  the  writer  would  hardly  care  to 
argue  that  only  such  people  require  the  consolations  of  religion. 
We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  be  very  critical  of  a  brilliant 
essay,  and  especially  of  one  which  has  produced,  by  way  of  reply, 
some  of  the  most  amusing  displays  of  foolishness  ever  seen  even  in 
autumn.  Letters  of  similar  stupidity  have  appeared  in  other 
papers,  or  we  might  be  driven  to  suspect  that  the  Times  had  only 
published  those  which  would  have  least  effect  as  against  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  article. 

The  most  important  reply  came  from  Canon  Ellison,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  total  abstinence.  But  his 
contentions  are  wholly  beside  the  mark.  Every  one  will  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him  when  he  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  Church  among 
drunkards.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  he  fails  signally.  He  is  exceedingly  moved  by 
the  assertion  that  the  best  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by 
moderate  drinkers;  to  combat  which  view,  he  says,  that  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity  fell  through  luxury  and  drunkenness, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  reasonable  than  his  next  proposition.  He  gives  a  lorig  list 
of  moderately  eminent  men  of  our  own  day,  including  a  great 
many  archdeacons,  who  are  total  abstainers  ;  but  any  one  who 
reads  the  names  will  see  that,  without  exception,  they  became 
eminent  before  they  took  the  pledge,  and  of  some  that  they 
have  not  done  such  good  work  since  as  they  did  before.  Certain 
great  cricketers  are  cited,  but  they  are  chiefly  among  “  the  latest 
converts,”  and  the  inclusion  of  their  names  proves  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  took  drink  and  did  well ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
that,  having  given  up  drink,  they  will  do  better,  or  as  well.  Dr. 
Bums  went  even  further  than  Canon  Ellison.  He  contended  that 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  world  abstained  from  strong  drink,  and 
adduced  “  the  noted  vivacity  and  longevity  of  water-drinkers.” 
It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  assert,  and  as  impossible  to  prove,  that 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  world  were  drunkards.  One  certainly, 
and  he  the  greatest,  probably  drank  himself  to  death.  The  example 
of  Alexander  may  perhaps  be  matched  with  that  of  the  tee¬ 
total  Mohammed;  but, in  truth,  instances  like  these  prove  nothing. 
Mr.  Bulley  replies  to  the  assertion  of  teetotal  longevity  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  knows  a  man  of  105  who  is  not  an  abstainer  ;  but, 
even  if  Dr.  Burns  could  produce  a  man  of  106  who  is,  it  would 
prove  nothing.  The  most  unanswerable  point  in  the  Times' 
article,  the  one  which  evidently  rankles  most  deeply  in  the  minds 
of  the  advocates  of  teetotalism,  is  that  in  which  the  writer  shows 
how  the  intemperance  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  abstainers 
prevents  moderate  improvement  by  legislation  and  otherwise.  If 
teetotal  views  make  people  extreme,  dogmatic,  spiritually  proud, 
riotous,  noisy,  ostentatious,  we  are  warned  to  abstain  from  them. 
As  Mr.  Bulley  says,  and  in  spite  of  several  disclaimers  from  the 
other  side  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  him,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
movement  appeals  mainly  to  the  prejudices  of  uneducated  and 
wrongly -informed  people;  and  having  begun  by  allying  itself  to  a 
religious  sect,  it  has  gone  on  to  adopt  a  political  programme.  It 
would  enforce  views  which  are  primarily  religious  by  invoking  the 
assistance  of  legislation.  He  is  therefore  justified  in  speaking  of  it 
as  retrogressive,  as  appealing  more  to  the  feelings  than  the  reason, 
and  as  aiming  at  coercion  on  what  is  a  purely  personal  question. 

The  great  heat  of  the  present  season  brings  the  subject  into 
constant  prominence.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  given  by  way 
of  drink  to  haymakers  and  workmen  in  the  harvest-fields  ?  One 
gentleman  writes  to  recommend  a  drink  compounded  of  an  ounce 
of  tea,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  three  gallons  of 
water.  Some  of  the  water  may  taste  of  sugar,  and  there  will  be  a 
suspicion  of  tea-leaves  in  the  grounds,  but  otherwise  it  will  strike 
most  people  that  the  water,  neat,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
quite  as  refreshing,  and  much  more  palatable.  Others  advocate 
meal  and  water,  and  a  few  real  tea ;  but  probably  most  people 
who  have  had  any  practical  experiences  of  these  devices  will  agree 
with  a  writer  in  the  Standard  of  Monday  that  “  good,  sound  beer, 
made  entirely  from  malt,  hops,  and  water,  without  the  admixture 
of  any  chemicals,  is  the  very  best  drink  for  men  during  the  heavy 
labours  of  a  hot  harvest.”  Some  years  ago,  he  says,  he  gave  his 
harvestmen  a  shilling  a  day  extra,  instead  of  beer.  The  result 
was  that  they  were  half-poisoned  by  a  vile  concoction  which  they 
bought  at  a  neighbouring  beershop.  Instead  of  legislating  against 
drink,  he  would  enforce  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act  against 
every  pothouse-keeper  throughout  the  rural  districts  who 


adulterates  his  liquors,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  this  same  Act  is  brought  to  bear  on  milkst'llers.  lie  even 
adds,  what  in  the  eyes  of  our  present  rulers  must  appear  rank 
heresy,  “  Our  men  would  appreciate  this  much  more  than  the 
franchise.”  Is  it  to  be  believed  that,  in  the  state  of  enlightenment 
wdiich  since  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  we  have  attained,  there 
still  live  men  who  say  that  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
prefer  good  beer  to  the  vote  ?  It  is  a  surprising  statement 
indeed  ;  but  not  more  surprising  than  a  great  many  others  that 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  controversy.  One 
writer,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  “  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  "  dictum 
is  that  the  British  soldier  would  be  invincible  if  there  were  no  rum. 
Have  we  not  all  been  under  the  impression  that  the  British  soldier 
is  invincible,  with  or  without  rum  ?  This  same  correspondent 
offers  some  further  remarks  of  a  similarly  profound  character;  and, 
as  an  example  of  the  “  arguments  ”  of  the  teetotallers,  they  are 
typical.  “  If  ‘  vegetable  feeders  expend  nearly  all  their  nervous 
force  in  digesting  their  heavy  food’” — this  is  a  quotation  from 
the  'Times'  article — “  how  about  the  horse  ?  And  why  are  Aider- 
men  so  lethargic  and  unfit  for  work  after  dinner  P  ”  Another  corre¬ 
spondent  of  fifty  years’  experience  w7rites  to  say  that  he  is  amply 
satislied  “  that  the  Judges  are  perfectly  correct  in  attributing  much 
crime  to  drink.”  It  need  not  have  taken  him  half  a  century  to 
come  to  this  mild  conclusion  ;  but  what  it  has  to  say  to  the  subject 
we  fail  to  see.  Moderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  D,  in  our 
state  of  civilization,  a  comfort,  a  pleasure,  a  medicine,  to  thousands 
who,  without  it,  could  neither  work  nor  enjoy  life.  The  advocate 
of  some  reform  and  improvement  in  the  criminal  classes  has  no 
reason  to  thauk  the  teetotaller,  who  has  imported  an  element  of 
absurdity  and  controversy  into  the  question,  and  whose  extreme 
views  have  hindered  the  furtherance  of  sound  remedial  legislation, 
and  made  the  work  of  practical  men  well  nigh  impossible. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  BISHOP  KEN. 

NOBODY  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  Dean  Plumptre’s  modest 
proposal,  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last,  to  carry  out  some 
restorations  at  Wells  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Ken.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  share  his  feeling  of  surprise  “  that  at 
present  Bishop  Ken  is  simply  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  presided  with  an 
unsurpassed  pastoral  devotion.”  And  the  approaching  bicentenary 
of  his  consecration  offers  a  natural  opportunity  for  repairing  this 
long  neglect.  For  Ken,  though  an  exemplary  diocesan  bishop,  has 
always  rightly  enjoyed  something  more  than  a  merely  local  or 
diocesan  reputation,  which  fully  justifies  a  general  appeal  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament  to 
join  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  His  grave  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  churchyard  at  Frome  Selwood,  and  the  present  vicar,  Mr. 
Bennett  has  taken  care,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  in  that  church 
at  all  events  he  shall  not  be  “  conspicuous  by  his  absence.”  But  it 
is  plainly  fitting  that  his  chief  memorial  should  find  place  in  his  own 
Cathedral.  In  one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  an  abiding  home 
and  commemoration  in  every  Cathedral  or  parish  church  throughout 
the  land — and  they  are  reckoned  by  thousands — where  his  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns  are  familiar  as  a  nursery  song  ;  and  his  Manual 
of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  College,  com¬ 
piled  while  he  resided  as  a  Prebendary  at  Winchester,  is  still  in 
use  in  the  oldest  of  our  public  schools.  But  that  only  serves  to 
accentuate  the  strangeness  of  his  being  left  “  unhonoured, ”  if  not 
“  unsung,”  at  Wells.  It  is  not  simply  his  authorship  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  which  gives  him,  to  use  the  Dean's 
phrase,  “a  claim  on  the  grateful  reverence  of  all  English-speaking 
Christians.”  He  cannot  indeed  be  called  a  great  poet,  even  within 
the  comparatively  restricted  field  of  devotional  poetry,  and  in  this 
respect  comes  far  short  of  Keble  ;  nor  have  his  published  Sermons 
retained  their  place  in  our  homiletic  literature,  though  he  enjoyed 
at  the  time  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  But  he  retains, 
and  must  ever  retain,  his  place  in  the  history  of  his  Church  and 
country,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  as  “  a  man  of  unstained  purity  and  invincible  fidelity 
to  conscience,”  and  that  too  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
difficulty  and  trial.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
it  used  to  be  asked  why  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  had  not 
canonized  any  of  her  worthies,  and  Hurrell  Eroude  insisted  that 
she  bad  produced  two  martyrs  well  deserving  that  honour,  Charles  I. 
and  Laud.  There  were  in  fact  some  churches,  built  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  the  Martyr,  among  which 
may  be  named  one  of  the  principal  parish  churches  at  Plymouth  ; 
and  we  have  seen  the  figure  in  a  painted  window  in  a  modern 
church  inscribed  “  S.  Carolus  Rex  et  Martyr.”  For  two 
centuries  an  annual  commemoration  of  “  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Blessed  King  Charles  the  First  ”  was  retained  in  the  English 
Prayer-book.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  honour  has 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Laud,  but  Faber  in  his  Oxford 
days  edited  The  Devotions  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  and 
Martyr,  with  a  biographical  notice  prefixed.  Meanwhile  there  was 
another  Anglican  worthy,  wearing  the  lesser  aureole  not  of 
martyrdom  but  of  confessorship,  whose  claims — not  being  so 
directly  mixed  up  with  political  controversies — were  always  more 
widely  acknowledged  by  religious  men  of  all  schools,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  his  most  honourable  title  is  “  Thomas  Ken, 
deprived.”  And  a  regular  service  for  Bishop  Ken’s  day,  modelled 
on  the  Breviary  Offices,  was  actually  drawn  up  and  published  in 
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one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  any 
such  canonizations  or  commemorations  were  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
no  fitter  subject  could  easily  have  been  selected  to  begin  upon. 
Few  of  our  great  writers  have  had  less  sympathy  with  bishops,  as 
such,  or  a  more  pronounced  dislike  of  the  Church  to  which  Ken 
was  so  devotedly  attached,  than  Macaulay,  while  their  divergence 
of  political  sentiment  is  still  more  pronounced.  Yet  few  have 
offered  a  more  unaffected  and  ungrudging  tribute  of  reverential 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  High  Church  and  Royalist  prelate, 
whose  determined  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  throne — as 
he  deemed  it — by  William  III.  banished  him  from  a  wealthy  and 
dignified  position  in  Church  and  State  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
seclusion. 

There  have  been  men,  and  men  of  high  and  noble  character,  who 
breathed  most  freely  in  an  atmosphere  of  habitual  strife,  like  the 
war-horse  who  “  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha,  and  smelleth 
the  battle  afar  off”;  and  they  are  rightly  named  “  sons  of 
thunder.”  Such  men,  for  instance,  among  great  ecclesiastics,  were 
Cyril,  Hildebrand,  Innocent  III.,  and  Becket ;  such  were  not 
Basil,  Anselm,  or  Ken.  Yret  the  latter  have  borne  themselves  no 
less  bravely  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  swerved  not  for  a  moment 
from  loyalty  to  their  convictions,  neither  courting  the  smile  of 
men  nor  fearing  their  frown.  Of  Ken  a  poet  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  has  not  inaptly  said  : — 

One  of  that  Seven  against  a  King  he  stood, 

The  world  was  with  him  in  his  fortitude  ; 

One  of  that  Five  he  scorned  her  flattering  breath. 

Ken  showed  what  stuff  he  was  made  of,  in  a  way  which  to  so 
zealous  a  royalist  must  have  been  peculiarly  painful,  when,  during 
the  King’s  visit  to  Winchester,  in  1683,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
royal  favourite,  Nell  Gwyn,  to  be  quartered  in  his  prebendal 
residence.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Charles  that  he  not  only,  as 
Macaulay  says,  had  sense  enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit,  but 
next  year  selected  him  for  the  vacant  See  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  consecrated  on  St.  Paul's  day,  January  25,  [685,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  prelates  called  to  attend 
the  King’s  deathbed.  But,  although  “his  solemn  and  pathetic 
exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  bystanders  to  such  a  degree 
that  some  of  them  believed  him  to  be  tilled  with  the  same 
Spirit  which,  by  the  mouths  of  Nathan  and  Elias,  called  sinful 
princes  to  repentance,  Charles  remained  unmoved.”  That  how¬ 
ever  was  through  no  lack  of  respect  for  Ken,  whom  he  liked 
the  best  of  all  the  prelates,  but  because  he  had  no  faith  in  Ken’s 
Church,  and  had  resolved  to  die  a  Roman  Catholic.  Later  in 
the  same  year  Ken  had  occasion  to  exhibit  another  side  of  a 
character  which  Macaulay,  who  considered  that  “  his  intellect 
was  darkened  by  many  superstitions  and  prejudices,”  holds  to 
“approach,  as  nearly  as  human  infirmity  permits,  the  ideal  per¬ 
fection  of  Christian  virtue.”  Monmouth’s  unhappy  rebellion  was 
being  trampled  out  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  Ken — whose  strong 
faith  in  divine  right  obliged  him  to  refuse  absolution  to 
Monmouth  himself,  because  he  would  not  confess  his  rebellion 
to  be  sinful — did  everything  in  his  power  to  protect  and  con¬ 
sole  the  wretched  prisoners  who  were  awaiting  their  trial  in 
the  Somersetshire  gaols.  He  abhorred  their  religious  and  political 
opinion?,  but  none  the  less  he  used  all  his  influence  to  soften 
their  gaolers,  and  even  “  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
state,  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those  who  had  defaced  his  beloved 
Cathedral.”  He  did  more.  When  the  Bloody  Assizes  were  over, 
and  some  hundreds  of  condemned  rebels  were  awaiting  execution, 
he  wrote  to  the  King  to  implore  mercy  for  these  misguided  people, 
and  gave  a  pathetic  account  of  the  state  of  his  diocese,  wherein 
“  it  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  highways  without  seeing 
some  terrible  spectacle,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  tainted 
with  death.”  The  appeal  was,  of  course,  made  in  vain.  Such  a 
man  was  sure  to  be  true  to  his  conscience,  though  it  was  to  his 
own  hindrance;  and,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the  Throne,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  join  in  the  resistance  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to  a 
Royal  Declaration  of  Indulgences,  which  his  conscience  con¬ 
demned.  “  I  hope,  Sir,”  he  said  to  the  angry  monarch,  “  that  you 
will  grant  to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all 
mankind.”  James  refused,  and  the  Bishop  then  added,  “  We  have 
two  duties  to  perform,  our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  your 
Majesty.  We  honour  you,  but  we  fear  God.”  The  King  remained 
obdurate,  and  Ken  finally  replied,  “God’s  will  be  done.”  The 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  are  matter  of  history,  and 
meed  not  be  repeated  here.  Three  years  later  his  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign,  who  had  so  little  j#»arded  him,  had  a  sharper  trial  to 
endure,  but  still  he  was  faithful  to  bis  convictions,  and  rather  than 
abjure  his  allegiance  to  James,  he  quietly  suffered  deprivation  of 
Tiis  See,  which  he  could  not  in  conscience  resign.  In  1703,  when 
the  See  had  again  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder, 
and  Queen  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Ken  was  pressed 
to  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  but  he  declined.  He  did  not 
however  take  any  part  in  continuing  the  non-juror  secession,  which 
dragged  on  a  precarious  existence  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  in  17 11  died  peacefully  at  Longleat,  where  he  had 
lived  under  the  roof  of  his  old  college  friend,  Lord  Weymouth, 
from  the  time  of  his  deposition. 

Many  among  those  who  most  deeply  sympathize  with  Bishop 
Ken’s  religious  convictions  may  be  disposed  to  set  him  down  as  a 
narrow  and  unpractical  politician.  No  doubt  his  politics  represent 
a  phase  of  opinion  which  no  longer  exists  among  us,  and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  deride  or  caricature  “  the  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong,”  as  a  theory  too  foolish  and  immoral  to  find 


acceptance  with  any  rational  mind.  Certainly  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  defend  it  here;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  occupies  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the 
history  of  religious  and  political  thought,  and  was  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  advocated,  both  in  England  and  in  France, 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  thinkers  of  the  day. 
To  a  man  bred  in  the  school,  and  with  the  personal  experience, 
of  Ken— he  was  born  in  1637,  and  ordained  just  after  the 
Restoration — that  doctrine  would  inevitably  have  a  sacredness 
only  inferior  to  the  articles  of  the  Creed.  We  may  deem  his  poli¬ 
tical  horizon  a  narrow  one ;  we  may,  if  we  please,  with  Macaulay 
consider  his  religion  superstitious,  but  we  cannot  blame  him  for 
adhering  to  convictions  deliberately  formed  ;  still  less,  assuredly, 
can  we  blame  his  readiness  to  suffer  for  them.  lie  gave  proof  in 
several  conspicuous  instances  that  for  him  loyalty  meant  no  servile 
submission  to  the  powers  that  be ;  to  sovereigns  whose  claim  he 
held  to  be  indefeasible  and  divine  he  showed  himself  an  obedient 
subject,  but  never  a  sycophant  or  a  slave.  He  crossed  the  path  of 
Charles  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power;  he  resisted  the  savage 
tyranny  of  James — whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  regards  the 
particular  point  at  issue,  matters  little— at  the  risk  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  perhaps  deprivation.  But  when  that  tyranny  had 
cost  James  his  crown,  he  remained  faithful  on  principle  to  the 
master  he  had  so  little  cause  to  love.  We  may  regard  his 
scruples  as  far-fetched  or  even  absurd ;  in  the  present  day  no 
doubt  such  a  line  of  action  would  be  an  anachronism.  But  none 
the  less  surely  does  he  deserve  the  abiding  reverence  of  all  who 
cau  distinguish  firmness  of  faith  and  consistency  of  conduct,  main¬ 
tained  with  unflinching  perseverance  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
ersonal  interests,  from  the  selfish  and  shuffling  insincerities  of  the 
Tear  of  Bray.  It  was  no  idle  boast  when  he  confronted  an  im¬ 
perious  tyrant  with  the  frank  avowal,  “  We  honour  your  Majesty, 
but  we  fear  God.”  No  one  ever  had  less  of  the  fierce  and  brutal 
fanaticism  of  John  Knox,  but  the  epitaph  pronounced  on  the 
Scotch  Reformer  might  with  at  least  equal  fitness  be  written  on 
the  grave  of  the  meek  and  saintly  bishop,  whose  life  throughout 
exemplified  his  teaching  on  the  Practice  of  Divine  Love  ;  “  Here 
lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.” 


THE  HARVEST. 

THE  weather  of  the  month  of  August  has  been  everything  that 
growers  of  corn  could  have  desired  for  the  ripening  and 
gathering  of  their  crops,  and  should  there  be  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather  for  another  week,  all  but  the  laggards  and  the  hill- 
farmers  will  have  stored  away  a  crop  of  grain  surpassing  by  far 
in  quality  and  dryness  that  of  any  harvest  since  that  of  1874. 
This  very  element  of  dryness  combined  with  good  quality  will  give 
the  English  growers  of  corn  a  facility  of  sale  for  their  produce 
such  as  they  have  not  experienced  for  many  years ;  for,  when 
offered  in  competition  with  the  dry  grain  imported  from  countries 
more  favoured  by  sunshine,  English  corn  has  for  years  past  been 
avoided  ;  in  this  year  a  preference  will  be  given  to  it.  Wheat  of 
this  year's  growth,  as  appears  from  the  supplies  already  brought  to 
market,  seems  to  be  of  superlatively  excellent  quality,  and  is  of 
high  specific  weight ;  whether  the  flour  to  be  made  trom  it  will 
possess  good  bread-making  properlies  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
bushel  measure  of  this  year's  wheat  contains  a  weight  of  64 
to  66  lbs. ;  while  in  late  seasons  58  to  62  lbs.  has  been  about 
the  standard  of  weight.  But  when  this  has  been  said  there 
does  not  remain  to  be  mentioned,  apart  from  the  dryness  of 
all  the  corn  crops,  any  very  exceptional  feature  of  the  harvest 
of  1884  that  will  favourably  affect  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
farmers.  Produce  of  all  sorts  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  light  in 
burden ;  it  will  be  easy  to  turn  the  contents  of  the  barns  into 
cash  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  not  be  enough  of  the 
cash  to  fill  the  farmers’  purses.  This  year  affords  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  failure  of  the  most  propitious  weather  at  the  period 
of  ripening  to  make  good  injuries  inflicted  on  the  growing  crops  at 
earlier  periods  of  their  existence.  The  mischief  was  done  this 
year  by  the  east  winds  and  frosts  of  the  spring,  which  were  very 
severe  in  the  month  of  April,  when  already  the  grain  plants  were 
advanced  in  growth,  encouraged  as  they  had  been  by  the  excep¬ 
tional  mildness  of  the  winter.  All  spring-sown  crops  appear  to 
afford  an  indifferent  yield,  which  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  late  frosts,  and  partly,  in  some  districts  of  the  kingdom,  by  an 
absence  of  rain,  amounting  almost  to  drought.  The  wheat,  again, 
was  injured  severely  by  the  rains  of  July,  which  broke  the  stalks 
and  laid  the  crop  flat  iu  some  of  the  most  important  districts ; 
while  the  cold,  harsh  weather  of  the  spring  set  up  diseases  which 
materially  reduced  the  yield.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with 
a  more  genial  spring  and  July,  the  acreage  yield  of  wheat  would 
have  been  among  those  of  the  largest  recorded  years.  As  it  stands, 
the  outturn  in  quantity  appears  to  be  somewhat,  but  not  much, 
above  the  average,  and  threshing  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
disappointment.  The  yield  in  very  many  cases  has  been  proved 
to  fall  short  of  the  growers'  estimate  by  twenty  per  cent.  Still 
more  disappointment  is  occasioned  by  the  excessively  low  prices 
obtainable  for  grain  of  a  quality  so  very  good.  Not  much  is 
yet  known  as  to  the  yield  of  baney,  but  it  is  described  as  being 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  most  important  barley-growing 
counties  it  is  said  that  for  lack  of  moisture  the  berries  have  not 
filled  out  and  that  the  quality  is  poor.  It  will  certainly  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  but  the  aggregate  quantity  will  be  much  below  the 
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average.  There  are,  however,  some  favoured  districts  which  seem 
to  have  produced  very  fine  quality  and  a  good  yield.  The  crop  of 
oats  i9  very  poor.  Indeed,  on  a  general  review  of  the  com  crops, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accept  the  very  favourable  estimates  that  have 
been  put  forth  of  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  land  and 
farming  interests  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  crops  of  the 
year.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  year's 
produce  of  the  land,  or  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  true  balance  of 
profit  and  loss  to  the  country  which  has  arisen  from  exceptional 
conditions  of  weather.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
remarkably  mild  winter,  an  exceptionally  dry  spring  and  summer, 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  last  ten  years,  interrupted  only  by 
a  short  spell  of  sharply  ungenial  weather  in  the  spring  and  by 
wet  cold  weather  in  .1  uly.  And  yet  these  ungenial  periods  seem 
to  have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief.  The  difficulty 
of  our  estimate  is  increased  by  the  variation  of  the  conditions  of 
weather  in  different  districts;  while,  for  instance,  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  kingdom  the  summer  rainfall  has  been  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stimulate  growth  and  refresh  the  soil,  on  the  eastern  side 
it  is  reported  that  the  ground  is  parched,  and  that  the  growth  of 
all  green  and  root  crops  has  been  checked  and  stinted.  So  that 
there  is  every  variety  in  the  accounts  between  those  which  de¬ 
scribe  rich  luxuriance  and  those  that  speak  of  all  vegetation  being 
burned  up  for  want  of  moisture.  People  so  blindly  and  per¬ 
sistently  run  away  with  the  idea  that  a  few  weeks  of  hot  sunshine 
must  of  necessity  make  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  by  ensuring 
favourable  yields,  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  set  forth  the  fact 
that  all  that  sunshine  can  do  is  to  bring  more  quickly  to  maturity 
and  to  ripen  and  dry  the  grain  already  formed  under  the  influences, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  But 
there  is  even  such  a  thing  as  too  much  sunshine ;  and  while,  as 
we  have  said,  the  hot  dry  summer  has  brought  to  market  a 
crop  of  grain  of  exceptional  dryness,  and  generally  as  to  wheat 
and  partially  as  to  barley  of  very  fine  quality,  yet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account  must  be  placed  the  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  the  grass  and  of  the  hay  crops,  and  indeed,  except  in  very 
favoured  districts,  of  all  the  feeding  and  root  crops.  To  begin  with 
the  hay  crop,  there  can  be  no  question  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
poor  one,  small  in  point  of  quantity,  and  damaged  as  to  a  very 
large  proportion  by  the  summer  rains.  The  hay  that  was  got 
together  early  is  of  splendid  quality ;  but,  besides  that  ivhich  was 
damaged  by  exposure  to  rain  when  cut,  a  very  large  breadth  was 
injured  by  remaining  too  long  uncut  waiting  for  good  weather. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  steady  revolution  which  is 
going  on  in  the  conversion  of  arable  into  grass  lands  makes  year 
by  year  the  result  of  the  grass  produce  of  more  importance,  and 
that  of  the  corn  harvest  of  less  importance,  to  the  country.  And 
in  considering  the  yield  of  the  grass  lands  attention  must  not  be 
too  exclusively  directed  to  what  is  converted  into  hay,  but  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  that  which  is  consumed  by  grazing  must 
be  carefully  taken  into  account.  What  the  relative  quantitative 
importance  of  the  two  things  may  be — namely,  of  what  is  gathered 
for  storage  and  what  is  consumed  on  the  ground — cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  determined  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  made  into 
hay  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  grazed.  Now 
it  is  true  that  in  the  districts  which  were  not  visited  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  rains  the  pastures  appear  brown  and  parched,  yet  experience  of 
such  a  season  as  1 868  has  shown  how  unexpectedly  well  stock  seem 
to  do  on  such  dried-up  meadows  if  they  have  but  a  good  supply  of 
water.  But  of  course  they  do  infinitely  better  on  those  rich-look¬ 
ing  grounds  where  the  rain  has  kept  the  grasses  in  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is,  moreover,  right  to  observe  that  the  influence  of  a 
tine  dry  summer  upon  our  pastures  does  not  immediately  appear 
upon  the  surface,  nor  is  its  value  evident  to  the  casual  observer. 
The  importance  of  the  sunshine  to  our  grass  crops  was  this  year 
all  the  greater  because  of  the  mild  winter  and  absence  of  drying 
frosts  ;  it  is  the  only  power  that  could  discourage  and  in  a  manner 
exterminate  the  rank,  rushy  vegetation  which  a  series  of  wet 
seasons  has  fostered,  and  tend  to  replace  it  with  the  more  valu¬ 
able  and  nutritious  clovers  and  grasses,  whose  existence  will 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  produce  in  future  seasons.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  on  all  hands  stated  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
grass  of  this  year  which  has  been  grazed  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed.  Animals  have  thriven  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
dairy  products  have  been  unusually  rich  and  plenteous  in  those 
favoured  districts  where  there  has  been  sufficient  rain.  But 
generally  where  the  grass  has  been  parched  up,  where  the 
roots  have  failed — and  these  things  have  occurred  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country- — it  is  evident  that  the  sunshine  has  wrought 
great  loss  to  the  farmer ;  and,  if  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
sufficient  summer  and  autumn  keep  for  his  flocks  and  herds, 
he  has  still  to  face  the  winter  with  a  short  crop  of  hay  in  his 
rickyard  and  few  roots,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  incur 
a  large  expense  to  supplement  them.  It  is  so  far  fortunate  that 
he  may  rely  on  supplying  his  wants  in  corn  and  cake  from  foreign 
sources  at  very  low  prices.  Flockmasters  have  already  felt  the 
pinch,  for  the  anticipation  of  a  winter  expensive  in  keep  has 
brought  down  the  price  of  sheep  by  ten  shillings  per  head.  At 
a  time  when  our  flocks  stand  at  so  low  a  point  in  numbers,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  breeders  will  not  be  induced,  as  they  well  may 
be,  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  expense  of  keeping  them  to  send 
their  sheep  to  the  butcher  ;  for  then,  although  we  may  temporarily 
bee  meat  cheaper,  prices  would  certainly  be  higher  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  from  the  returns  that  there  is  at  last  a 
substantial  increase  of  the  numbers  both  of  sheep  and  cattle  in 
the  country,  and  still  more  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  l'oot- 


and-mouth  disease  has  virtually  disappeared.  Yet,  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that  intense  sunshine  has  its  un¬ 
profitable  side,  and  a  very  unprofitable  side,  too,  for  those  farmei’3 
who  are  not  growers  of  corn.  In  fact,  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  agriculture,  and  the  decreasing  cultivation  of  land  for  corn,  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  hot,  dry  summer  such  as  we  have  experienced 
is  not  so  profitable  on  the  whole  for  the  farming  interests  as  ono 
in  which  moister  conditions  of  atmosphere  prevail.  Sunshine  has 
benefited  the  important  hop  crop  to  an  unlooked-for  extent.  In 
the  middle  period  of  their  growth  the  plants  lacked  the  conditions 
of  heat  and  moisture  needful  for  their  rapid  and  healthful  de¬ 
velopment,  and  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  being  smothered  by 
the  insects  which  prey  on  them  when  in  a  weakly  or  stagnant 
state.  The  greater  part  of  the  cultivators  of  this  hazardous  crop 
met  their  enemies  with  the  resolute  use  of  all  the  well-known 
methods  for  their  extermination,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  see¬ 
ing  the  plants  regain  their  vigour  under  the  forcing  sun  sufficiently 
to  carry  a  crop  at  least  one-half  more  than  was  expected  a  month 
ago. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat,  enough  of  the  harvest  of  the- 
Northern  Hemisphere  has  already  been  secured  and  the  yield 
ascertained  to  make  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  very  large 
surplus  over  any  possible  consumption  has  been  grown.  The 
world's  crop  of  last  year  was  enough  to  provide  for  its  consump¬ 
tion.  American  advices  assess  the  crop  of  the  United  States  at 
ten  million  quarters  over  last  year.  Europe  has  already  in 
security  a  much  larger  quantity  than  last  year,  and  India  has  a 
large  surplus  to  spare.  Stocks  of  old  corn,  though  not  so  large- 
as  they  were  a  year  ago,  are  sufficiently  ample,  and  the  new 
produce  is  already  pressing  on  the  markets.  If  farmers  both 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands  determine  to  sell  their 
wheat  freely,  the  prices  must  sink  to  a  point  at  which  specu¬ 
lators  will  be  content  to  invest  money  in  it,  and  incur  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  storing  it  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  another  harvest. 
It  may  be  reckoned  roughly  that  it  costs,  at  least,  four  shillings 
per  quarter  per  annum  to  store  wheat  in  this  country,  and  a  specu¬ 
lator  must  therefore  be  persuaded  of  a  probability  of  an  advance 
|  from  the  price  at  which  he  may  purchase  greater  than  that  sum 
|  to  induce  him  to  invest  in  it.  Now,  as  with  an  indifferent  har¬ 
vest  last  year  in  the  important  producing  countries,  good  wheat 
[  fell  in  England  to  a  level  of  about  38s.  per  quarter,  and  as  we  must 
reach  the  harvest  of  1885  with  a  heavy  stock  of  unconsumed  grainy 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  temptation  for  a  speculator  at  much 
over  30s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  a  price  lower  than  has  been  reached 
for  good  wheat  since  1761,  when  the  average  for  the  year  was 
26s.  9 d.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  such  a  low  range  of  value 
will  restrict  production  ;  and  also  whether  farmers  will  part  with 
their  corn  at  prices  so  low  as  will  tempt  speculation,  though  from 
the  losses  that  have  fallen  on  them  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  farming  capital,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
have  not  much  choice  in  the  matter.  Bents  and  wages  and 
expenses  must  be  met ;  and,  unless  landlords  and  bankers  come  to 
their  assistance,  the  corn  must  be  sold.  In  any  case,  it  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  will  fall  to  a 
level  several  shillings  below  that  of'  any  year  for  the  last  120 
years. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  contents  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Beport  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  recently  presented 
to  the  Treasury  are  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  its  predecessors 
have  always  beeu.  The  success  of  this  institution,  and  its  constant 
increase  in  public  favour  as  shown  by  the  number  of  visitors  who 
resort  to  it,  no  less  than  by  the  donations  made  to  it  by  individuals, 
ought  surely  to  procure  for  it  a  much  larger  share  of  Government 
support  and  protection  than  has  been  hitherto  accorded  to  it.  The 
votes  of  public  money  passed  for  its  mere  necessary  sustentation, 
aDd  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  additions  to  its  collection, 
are  singularly  parsimonious  and  inadequate  for  their  objects.  An 
j  assemblage  of  the  portraits  of  its  distinguished  citizens  of*  which 
j  the  nation  may  be  justly  proud  is  suffered  to  remain  housed  in  a 
building  so  insufficient  and  dangerous  that  every  Englishman, 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  neglect  and  want  of  reasonable  pre¬ 
caution  which  is  allowed  to  prevail.  The  galleries  in  which  is 
exhibited  a  treasure  of  national  portraits  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed  are  not  even  fireproof,  and  have  already  been  actually  exposed 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  perishing  by  conflagration.  No  private 
owner  would  be  content  to  allow  his  valuable  property  to  remain 
exposed  to  such  hazards  as  are  permitted  to  environ  one  of  the 
most  precious  and  peculiar  of  all  our  public  museums.  Any 
privately-appointed  guardian  of  such  a  gallery  would  incessantly 
chafe  and  remonstrate  against  the  small  sum  annually  expended  in. 
buying  new  and  desirable  pictures- — a  sum  so  trifling  that  the 
purchase  of  a  single  picture  may  absorb  the  whole  allowance  for 
one  or  two  years,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  meet  subsequent 
opportunities  of  acquisition — opportunities  which,  if  not  seized  at 
the  moment,  are  almost  certain  to  be  for  ever  lost.  Under  circum¬ 
stances  so  discouraging  and  so  unfavourable  to  the  rapid  and 
felicitous  development  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
Trustees  and  the  Director  deserve  much  congratulation  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  perseverance  and  zeal  with  which  they  continue  to 
discharge  duties,  the  importance  of  which  have  been  so  uniformly 
slighted  and  disparaged  by  successive  Governments. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  generosity  of  private  donors  and  to  a 
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most  judicious  and  appropriate  transfer  on  deposit  of  portraits  from 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  the  present  Report  is  a 
most  satisfactory  one  as  regards  the  increase  of  the  collection 
under  the  care  of  the  Trustees  at  South  Kensington.  First  in  the 
list  of  donations  must  be  mentioned  the  strong  and  excellent  copy 
in  water-colours,  by  Lady  Abercromby,  of  Professor  H.  von 
Angeli’s  portrait  of  the  Queen,  the  original  of  which  is  at 
Windsor.  Following  the  good  example  set  by  the  members  of 
the  late  Society  of  Serjeants’  Inn  upon  the  breaking  up  of  that 
ancient  body,  the  Principal  and  Antients  of  Barnard’s  Inn,  upon 
a  similar  dissolution,  have  presented  to  the  gallery  live  legal 
portraits  of  great  interest  and  value.  These  comprise  Lord 
Coventry,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Charles  I.,  who  died  in 
1640,  a  good  picture,  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen;  Sir  William 
Daniel,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  early  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.;  Chief  Justice  Holt;  Sylvester  Petyt;  and  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  These  portraits  form  a  goodly  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  do  credit  to  their  donors.  The  fifteen  pictures  from  the 
National  Gallery  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  man 
of  science  ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Fawcett,  “  Gentleman  ” 
Smith,  who  illustrate  the  roll  of  actors  ;  of  Pitt  and  Windham, 
who  reinforce  the  statesmen  ;  of  John  Hall,  John  Smith,  and 
Woollett,  the  engravers ;  Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect,  and 
Benjamin  West,  P.RA.,  who  are  added  to  the  representatives 
of  art ;  together  with  a  portrait  of  Milton  and  one  of  Morton  the 
dramatist ;  as  also  one  of  Kitty  Stephens,  the  singer,  and  for  many 
years  Countess  of  Essex.  Among  the  other  recent  acquisitions, 
the  most  curious  is  the  long  panel-picture  containing  various  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Unton,  at  one  time  Ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  There  have 
also  been  added,  besides  others,  portraits  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Grafton ;  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  so  well  known  as  a 
collector  of  books;  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
painted  by  Gerard  Honthorst  ;  and  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller— a  stately  array  of  ducal 
pictures. 

The  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  correct  naming  of  portraits 
are  well  illustrated  in  one  or  two  instances  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  present  Report.  A  picture  received  from  the  British 
Museum  in  1S79  has  always  borne  the  name  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  but  is  now  determined  to  be  Thomas  Cecil,  first  Earl 
of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother  and  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Cecil  family.  Another  picture  came  at  the  same  time  from 
the  British  Musuem  with  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  attached 
to  it,  but  was  classified  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  the 
Catalogue  of  1SS1  as  “Unknown.”  This  has  now  been  ascertained, 
by  comparison  with  contemporary  engravings,  to  represent  Sir 
William  Waller. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  list  of  autographs  and  original 
letters  presented  during  the  year  which  extend  the  means  of 
illustrating  character  by  the  comparison  of  personal  features  and 
handwriting  now  afforded  in  the  galleries  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
portraits  and  exhibited  specimens  of  the  letters  or  signatures  of 
their  originals. 


MILITARY  ITALY. 

IT  is  exactly  twenty-five  years  this  very  year  since  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  informed  the  world  that  he  was  not  on  the  best 
terms  with  Austria,  and  a  war  ensued  by  which  the  small  kingdom 
of  Piedmont  obtained  its  first  rectification  of  boundaries.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  is  as  nothing  in  the  lifetime  of  a  people,  yet 
in  that  short  period  we  have  assisted  at  the  astonishing  spectacle 
of  a  great  kingdom  rising  united  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  component 
parts,  and  becoming  a  factor  of  prime  consequence  in  Europe. 
That  Italy  should  have  become  one  kingdom  is  a  more  remarkable 
fact  than  that  Germany  should  have  become  one  empire.  For 
Prussia  was  already  a  great  and  powerful  State,  and  only  needed 
the  opportunity  which  came  to  make  itself  Germany ;  while  Pied¬ 
mont  was  a  small  State  whose  individual  action,  as  was  seen  in 
•1848-1849,  would  not  have  availed  had  it  not  been  powerfully 
assisted  from  without.  Moreover  the  unification  of  Germany  had 
long  been  a  national  dream  and  aspiration,  and  there  was  no  very 
marked  divergence  of  characteristics  among  the  populations  of  the 
common  fatherland.  On  the  other  hand,  Italians  generally  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  alternations  of  bearing  either  the 
Austrian  or  the  French  yoke,  that  little  more  was  looked  for  than 
an  alleviation  of  their  burdens ;  that  the  populations  should  ever 
be  welded  into  one  self-governed  nationality  seemed  the  vaguest 
•of  dreams;  and,  beyond  that,  their  incompatibilities  of  character 
appeared  to  preclude  the  idea  that,  even  were  unification  feasible, 
it  would  be  universally  desired. 

But  if  it  is  astonishing  that  the  unity  of  Italy  should  have 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  still  more  surprising  is  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  a  very  few  years  in  amalgamating 
divergent  aspirations,  in  introducing  stable  government,  organizing 
the  finances,  opening  communications,  carrying  through  works  of 
national  utility,  creating  and  organizing  a  vast  army  and  a  strong 
navy,  and  spreading  education  among  populations  whom  centuries 
of  misrule  had  steeped  in  ignorance  the  most  profound: — 

That  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement  in  every  department 
of  the  State  is  hut  a  natural  sequence  from  the  anarchy  of  the  past ;  but  if 
the  spread  of  education,  commercial  activity,  deeply-rooted  patriotism,  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  finance,  and  a  strong  voice  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  are  any  proofs  of  strength,  then  Italy  is  strong,  and 


strong  as  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages  never  were,  in  the  conscious 
strength  of  a  well-organized  union. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  not  partial  to  advice.  For  years 
together  our  Times  used  to  lecture  the  French  Empire  on  the 
exaggerated  character  of  its  armaments,  hut  with  no  result ;  and  it 
appeared  later  on  that  the  French  would  have  only  been  acting 
sensibly  had  they  exaggerated  their  armaments  fourfold.  After 
the  Empire  fell,  our  writers  in  the  daily  press  took  Italy  under 
their  protection,  and  they  have  not  done  with  her  yet.  “  Of  what 
use  is  a  large  army  to  you,”  they  ask,  “  since  no  one  threaten? 
you  ?  You  are  ruining  the  country  by  keeping  up  an  army  and 
navy  out  of  all  proportion  to  your  requirements.  Much  better 
would  it  he  for  you  if  you  gave  yourselves  to  commercial  pursuits, 
and  spent  your  money  on  educating  your  millions  of  ignorant 
peasants.”  Whether  the  advice  be  wise  or  not  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  say,  but  that  it  should  he  expected  that  such  advice  would 
he  acceptable  does  not  argue  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  given.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 
Italians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  formed  a  set  determination 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  development  to  their  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  We  see  this  proof  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  in 
the  conversations  of  statesmen,  in  the  support  accorded  to  each 
successive  Government  when  it  is  a  question  of  strengthening  the 
national  defences.  Italians  want  to  show  that  they  have  done 
with  foreign  patronage  ;  and  a  country  which  has  suffered,  as  it 
has  done,  under  the  dominion  of  the  stranger,  may  well  be 
excused  if  it  takes  every  reasonable  precaution  against  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  invasion  and  a  possible  fresh  dismemberment.  “Our 
first  duty,”  writes  an  Italian,  “was  to  exist,  the  next  to  think 
about  the  means  of  existence.”  And,  looking  abroad  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  plain  that  Jomini  was  right  when  he  said, 
“  The  richest  nation  is  not  the  strongest ;  iron  weighs  at  least 
as  much  as  gold  in  the  scales  of  military  strength.”  A  nation 
which  is  to  exist  must  be  strong,  and  the  strength  of  a  nation 
lies  in  the  number  and  training  and  qualities  of  the  soldiers  it  can 
put  in  the  field.  Rapidly  as,  in  our  belief,  we  are  tending  to  the 
days  when,  l’or  one  reason,  financial  exigencies  will  compel  nations 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  large  permanent  cadies  in  lieu  of  large 
standing  armies,  and  to  rely  in  case  of  need  on  the  whole  armed 
and  trained  manhood  of  the  country,  yet  we  are  not  come  to  that 
so  far ;  and  therefore  we  assume  that  for  Italy,  as  for  other 
Powers,  a  large  standing  army  is  a  necessity  of  existence.  Putting 
aside  the  question  of  its  cost,  the  army  in  a  new  country  inhabited 
by  peoples  extremely  ignorant,  and  essentially  differing  as  they  do 
in  manners  and  sentiments,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  illiterate  masses,  destroying  the  strife  of 
factions,  and  consolidating  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  “  The 
army,”  wrote  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  “  is  the  base  of  the  social 
edifice,  a  guarantee  of  the  nationality  and  independence  of  a 
country,  the  school  of  patriotism.”  To  outsiders  generally  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  that  the  Italian  army  is  out  of  proportion,  if  not  to 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  yet  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  political  exigencies.  But  that  is  a  point,  as  we 
said,  for  Italians  to  settle;  and  we  have  as  little  right  to  criticize 
a  nation's  taste  for  keeping  up  a  flue  army  and  navy  as  to  find 
fault  with  our  neighbours  for  maintaining  a  larger  domestic  estab¬ 
lishment  than  we  think  they  can  well  afford. 

After  the  events  of  1866  had  ensured  the  unity  of  Italy  it  was 
felt  that  an  army,  to  be  essentially  representative  of  the  one  indi¬ 
vidual  kingdom,  must  he  recruited  by  universal  conscription,  and 
so  blended  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  hodv  of  men  to 
whom  the  term  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  Piedmontese,  &c.,  could  be 
distinctively  applied.  The  solid  battalions  of  the  old  Piedmontese 
army,  which  had  proved  its  worth  on  many  a  battle-ground,  and 
which,  as  a  combatant  force,  was  incontestably  superior  to  the 
other  elements  composing  the  now  united  armies,  formed  the 
primary  basis  of  military  architecture  in  Italy  ;  bat  gradually 
each  several  element  has  been  absorbed  and  intermixed,  so  that 
no  particularism  any  longer  exists,  and  the  army  has  become  the 
force  of  one  undivided  people. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  notice  the  many  schemes  of  army 
reform  which  have  been  propounded  by  successive  War  Ministers 
since  1870;  but  we  will  glance  en  passant  at  some  of  their  more 
important  features,  premising  that  much  and  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  Military  Italy  (London: 
Macmillan),  by  M.  Charles  Martel,  and  that  this  book  is  to  be  well 
recommended.  After  Custozza,  it  was  plain  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  national  forces  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired ;  but 
nothing  of  great  account  was  definitely  done  till  military  Europe 
from  one  end  to  the  other  was  stirred  to  reflection  by  the  crumb¬ 
ling  to  pieces  of  the  French  national  defence.  In  1871  General 
Ricotti  brought  forward  a  Reform  Bill  distinctly  affirming  the 
duty  incumbent  on  all  Italians  of  military  service,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  “  substitution  ”;  and  it  was  decided  to  form  a  force  of 
half  a  million  in  first  line,  with  a  mobile  militia  of  250,000. 
After  three  years’  consideration,  it  was  agreed  that  further  im¬ 
provements  were  indispensable ;  that,  above  all  things,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  national  Lundstiirm 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  invasion.  But  it  was  not  till  1881  that 
the  laws  were  definitely  passed  which  have  placed  the  Italian  army 
on  its  present  footing.  We  will  show  how  matters  stand.  The 
royal  forces  are  divided  into  active  army,  mobile  militia,  and 
territorial  militia.  The  first  numbers  704,000  men  of  all  arms, 
of  whom  217,000  with  the  colours,  and  the  remainder  on  iui- 
lough.  Liability  to  service  commences  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
its  duration  is  nineteen  years,  of  which  eight  years  are  passed  in  the 
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ranks  of  tbe  active  army,  or  on  furlough  (usually  five  years)  from  it ; 
four  years  in  the  mobile,  and  seven  in  the  territorial,  militia.  Thus 
service  of  three  years  with  the  colours  has  been  recognized  as  the 
minimum  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  military  apprentice¬ 
ship.  The  mobile  militia  numbers  330,000  men  ;  the  territorial 
about  900,000.  But  as  the  instruction  given  to  the  former  is  very 
little,  and  to  the  latter  as  yet  none  at  all,  as  it  has  not  so  far  been 
found  practicable  to  organize  the  cadres  of  the  territorial  militia, 
and  as  the  available  supply  of  officers  fails  altogether  to  correspond 
with  the  numerical  strength  of  the  force,  the  figures  cited  above 
furnish  a  very  fallacious  test  of  the  fighting  power  of  Italy. 

As  regards  army  organization,  Italian  reformers  found  them¬ 
selves  in  this  unfortunate  position- — that,  with  Germany  for  their 
model,  the  German  system  of  territorialism  pure  and  simple  had 
necessarily  to  be  departed  from  at  the  very  outset. 

Regional  recruiting,  admirable  in  its  simplicity  for  the  rapid  formation 
of  territorial  regiments,  was  unsuited  to  the  social  and  political  situation  of 
Italy.  It  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  promote,  extend,  and  confirm  the 
feeling  of  national  union,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  a  great  step  would 
he  taken  towards  this  desirable  end  if  each  regiment,  each  battalion,  and 
each  company  became  a  family  composed  of  the  many  heterogeneous 
elements  which  had  to  be  assimilated  before  the  great  aim  of  all  Italian 
efforts  could  be  accomplished. 

Instead  then  of  a  territorial  organization,  the  country  was  divided 
into  five  grand  zones  for  recruiting  purposes  ;  and  then  eacli  unit, 
tactical  and  administrative,  was  formed  of  equal  fractions  of  these 
five  elements.  Thus  the  rivalry  of  races  is  guarded  against,  and 
the  cohesion  and  unity  of  regiments  assured.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  a  question  of  mobilization  that  the  disadvantages  of  this  system 
become  apparent. 

But  unfortunately  tbe  capacity  for  rapid  and  orderly  mobil¬ 
ization  is  becoming  every  day  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
everywhere.  The  Germans  have  shown  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
success  that  an  army  should  he  able  to  pass  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
footing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  the  least  possible  friction. 
Neither  with  rapidity  nor  without  excessive  friction  could  the 
Italian  forces  be  mobilized  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  calculated  that 
six  days  would  be  occupied  in  transporting  the  various  classes  of 
reservists  from  the  military  districts,  the  movement  commencing 
about  the  ninth  day  only  after  the  issue  of  the  order  for  mobil¬ 
ization.  Instead  of  the  reserves  being  mobilized  before  concen¬ 
tration  is  effected  on  the  threatened  frontier,  it  is  intended  that 
the  infantry  corps  shall  at  once  concentrate  to  the  front  and  he 
followed  by  their  reserves.  This  certainly  seems  an  indifferent 
system  ;  hut  it  is  one  rendered  necessary  by  the  paucity  and  in¬ 
feriority  of  good  road  or  rail  communications,  the  difficulty  of 
transport,  scarcity  of  material,  inferiority  and  inadequacy  of  the 
supply  of  horses,  and  the  military  preparedness  of  Italy’s  nearest 
neighbours.  Not  till  the  tenth  day  can  the  transport  of  cavalry 
commence,  and  only  then  do  the  field  batteries  begin  their  con¬ 
centration.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days  it  is  calculated,  whether 
with  good  reason  or  not  experience  only  can  show,  that  350,000 
men  in  first  line  may  be  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
which  is  necessarily  the  point,  of  assemblement  which  ever  laud 
frontier  is  menaced.  But  it  would  take  fully  twenty-three  days 
from  date  of  order  before  tbe  active  assistance  of  the  mobile 
militia  could  be  counted  on,  and  before  the  heavy  artillery,  bridge 
equipment,  engineer  parks,  train  and  accessory  services  could  be 
ready,  while  during  the  whole  period  the  resources  of  the  railways 
would  be  strained  to  the  utmost. 

“  It  is  iu  the  rail  communications  of  the  peninsula  that  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  appear  of  giving  private  Companies  free 
scope  for  action,  without  any  regard  to  the  future  defence  of  the 
State  against  aggression.  Neither  the  line  of  the  Adriatic  nor 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  can  he  depended  upon  for  the  transport 
of  troops  twenty-four  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war,  unless 
Italy  is  absolutely  superior  at  sea.”  It  is  proposed,  to  remedy 
this,  that  two  central  lines  shall  he  carried  over  the  Apennines. 
The  only  central  line  at  present  secure  from  attack  is  that  of 
Bologna-Florence ;  and  even  this  has  serious  technical  defects,  so 
much  so  that  no  more  than  four  battalions,  one  squadron,  and  one 
battery  could  be  transported  along  it  in  any  one  day.  Neither 
tbe  number,  size,  nor  construction  of  the  stations  in  Italy  fit  them 
for  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  the  great  central  stations 
are  termini ;  this  alone  being  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  when 
rapid  through  trallic  is  required.  Sidings  and  platforms  where 
military  trains  can  he  simultaneously  laden  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  On  only  one-tenth  of  the  railways  is  the  line  a 
double  one.  The  pace  of  military  trains  is  abnormally  slow' — 
1 1  j- miles  per  hour — and  there  are  marked  defects  in  the  supply 
and  quality  of  the  rolling-stock.  On  these  and  other  most  im¬ 
portant  heads  Italy  is  far  behind  France  and  Germany,  and  also 
behind  Austria. 

As  regards  educational  establishments,  there  is  a  military  school 
at  Modena  which  supplies  the  line  and  cavalry  with  officers.  The 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  is  a  very  complete  one.  At  the  eud  of 
the  course  there  is  a  thirty  days’  practical  instruction  camp.  The 
academy  at  Turin  provides  a  three  years’ course  of  study  for  artillery 
and  engineer  candidates.  At  Pavia  subaltern  and  under-officers  are 
trained  in  a  uniform  system  of  shooting,  fencing,  and  gymnastics. 
Each  year  sixty  subalterns  are  admitted  to  the  higher  war  school 
at  Turin,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  Staff  College.  The  course 
lasts  three  years,  and  at  its  termination  a  “  stall'  tour  ”  takes  place, 
arms  and  baggage  being  carried,  long-range  firing  practised,  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  railway  business  acquired.  Not  to  go 
into  further  details,  the  annual  march  of  instruction  in  the  Italian 


army,  for  both  officers  and  rank  and  file,  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  Continental  armies.  Elementary  education  is 
much  needed  in  Italy,  seeing  that  recruits  able  to  read  and  write 
on  joining  are,  per  thousand,  only  450,  whilst  iu  Germany  they 
are  965,  and  in  France  635.  The  percentage  of  men  unfit  for 
service  of  those  inspected  is  as  follows : — in  Italy,  27  ;  France,  32  ; 
Russia,  40 ;  Germany  and  Austria,  48  per  cent.  The  wide 
divergence  of  these  figures  is  partly  traceable  to  the  dilferent 
standards  of  height  required,  partly  perhaps  to  the  application 
of  severer  medical  tests  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In 
Italy  itself  the  physical  fitness  of  the  various  populations  d filers  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  Lucca  district  32  per  thousand 
are  returned  as  unfit  to  carry  arms  through  want  of  sufficient 
height  (5-07  feet),  whereas  in  Sardinia  no  less  than  438  per 
thousand  are  rejected  for  that  cause  alone.  The  best  recruits, 
physically  speaking,  are  obtained  where  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
elements  predominate.  “  Ethnic  conditions  are  the  best  guides  to 
the  great  divergence  between  the  various  districts ;  thus,  of 
Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  60  per  thousand  ;  of  Latins  and  Etruscans, 
70  ;  of  Celts,  1 15  ;  of  Saracens  and  other  races  of  Semitic  origin, 
300  per  thousand,  are  of  low  stature.” 

Before  the  reconstituted  Italian  army  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  it  will  be  found' 
equal  to  the  task  of  combating  successfully  one  of  the  other  great 
European  armies.  If  wre  remember  rightly,  it  is  Alison  who  has 
observed  that  “  the  Italians  have  never  -withstood  the  shock  of 
Transalpine  bayonets.”  There  is  doubtless  excellent  material  for 
soldiers  (the  cavalry  arm  always  excepted)  to  be  found  in 
Piedmont,  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  the  Romagna;  but  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  good  material  will  suffice  to  leaven  the 
enormous  amount  of  rubbish  with  which  it  is  mixed.  As  far  as 
regards  organization,  mechanical  and  educational  appliances, 
numerical  force,  patriotic  sentiments,  an  Italian  army  has  not 
much  need  to  fear  comparison  with  other  armies.  The  German 
system  has  of  course  been  copied  throughout,  and  followed,  where 
possible,  down  to  the  minutest  details.  That  is  no  doubt  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  to  adopt  the  methods  of  other  peoples  is  not 
necessarily  to  secure  success  in  working  them.  There  must  be 
present,  also,  the  capacity  for  working  tbe  copy  in  the  spirit  of  the- 
original. 


HAS  THE  FALL  IN  SILVER  AFFECTED  PRICES  IN  INDIA  ? 

AT  last  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  at  Calcutta  has  essayed  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  often  asked  by  economists,  Has  the  fall  in  silver  affected 
prices  in  India,  and,  if  it  has,  how  much  P  The  Branch  has 
issued  a  thick  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  giving 
the  annual  average  prices  of  food  grains  and  salt  in  a  large 
number  of  markets  all  over  the  Empire  from  1861  to  1883  in¬ 
clusive,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  it  adds  lists  of  fortnightly 
prices.  Unfortunately,  the  information  is  so  conveyed  as  to  tell 
the  least  possible.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  we  need  hardly 
explain,  means  that  a  larger  amount  of  silver  has  to  be  paid  for  a 
given  quantity  of  other  commodities  than  formerly ;  and  therefore 
it  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  prices  in 
India,  where  silver  is  legal  tender,  must  have  risen.  But  it  is 
argued  by  many  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  really  occurred  only 
when  silver  is  measured  in  gold.  Silver  now  being  used  as  coin 
in  fewer  countries  than  formerly,  and  being  produced  in  larger 
quantities,  is  cheaper  in  comparison  with  gold  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago.  But  where  it  is  still  legal  tender  money  it  is  argued 
by  many  that  it  has  not  lost  any,  or,  at  any  rate,  much,  of  its 
purchasing  power.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  in  a  country  of 
such  vast  extent  as  India  where  there  was  already  in  circula¬ 
tion  an  immense  quantity  of  silver,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
coin  may  as  yet  have  been  hut  slightly  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  contend  that  prices  have  very  considerably  risen  in 
India  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  dispute  should  be  settled,  if  we  are  to  form 
a  correct  conception  of  the  economic  condition  of  our  Great  De¬ 
pendency.  Unfortunately,  the  official  publication  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
extract  from  it  any  definite  information  on  the  point  at  issue.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  mass  of  figures  recording  prices  in  a  large 
number  of  Indian  markets  for  three-and-twenty  years ;  but  the 
figures  are  unaccompanied  by  note  or  comment.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  so  many  infiuences  have  been  at  work  in  India  during  the 
past  three-and-twenty  years  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  offhand 
which  have  produced  any  given  effect.  In  1861  the  economic 
consequenoes  of  the  Mutiny  must  have  completely  passed  away, 
the  Government  seemed  stronger  than  ever,  and  perfect  order  was 
restored.  Since  then  that  order  has  not  been  disturbed  for  a  single 
moment;  and,  with  unruffled  repose  at  home,  with  good  govern*- 
ment  and  with  increased  communication  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  natural  that  India  should  have  shared  in  the  general 
progress  which  ha9  marked  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
population,  as  we  know,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  90  also  has  the 
wealth  ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  a  rapidly  growing  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  food  more  particularly.  That 
tendency  is  checked  in  countries  like  our  own  by  imports  from 
abroad;  but  India  is  an  exporting  country,  not  an  importing;  and, 
therefore,  the  tendency  of  a  growing  population  there  is  to  raise 
prices.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  area  of  cultivation  may 
have  been  extended  as  rapidly  as,  or  even  more  rapidly  than,  the 
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population  Las  grown ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  may  have  extracted  from  the  soil  a  larger 
and  larger  return.  But  on  these  points  we  get  no  information — 
we  are  left  to  ourselves  to  balance  probabilities  as  to  whether  in 
the  three-and-twenty  years  population  or  the  means  of  subsistence 
has  grown  the  more  quickly. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  1861  the  American  Civil 
War  broke  out,  leading  to  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  the 
stoppage  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  America,  a  great  demand 
for  Indian  cotton,  a  great  extension  of  the  cultivation  in  India,  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  article,  and  a  giddy  speculation.  Even 
when  the  Southern  States  recovered  their  ascendency  in  the  cotton 
market,  the  effect  of  the  cotton  famine  did  not  completely  pass 
away.  There  is  still  a  very  large  import  of  cotton  from  India  into 
Europe.  And,  furthermore,  there  has  grown  up  a  very  consider¬ 
able  cotton  manufacture  in  India.  In  the  nature  of  things  such 
series  of  great  commercial  events  must  have  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  prices.  There  has  been  in  consequence  a  large  influx 
of  European  wealth  into  the  country,  and  a  considerable  deve¬ 
lopment  of  both  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprise.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  cotton  trade  that  this  development  has  occurred. 
The  jute  trade  has  also  grown  greatly,  and  new  industries  like  tea¬ 
planting  and  cinchona  have  grown  up.  There  is  thus  a  larger 
surplus  produce  than  there  was,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
is  now  exported,  and  thus  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased,  giving  rise  to  augmented  employment  for  labour, 
and  naturally  tending  to  raise  wages.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are 
thus  able  to  live  better  than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  the  natural  inference  is  that  prices  must  have  been  raised  in 
consequence.  Even  more  important  still  is  the  vast  extension  of 
railways  and  canals  that  has  taken  place  in  the  period  under 
review.  Since  1 86 1  the  railway  mileage  of  India  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  fully  ten  times.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  famine 
frequently  prevailed  in  large  districts,  while  in  neighbouring 
districts  food  was  rotting  in  the  fields  for  want  of  a  market.  Now 
communications  have  been  so  improved  that  almost  every  part  of 
India  can  be  supplied  from  some  other  part.  The  natural  tendency 
of  this  is  to  raise  prices  in  the  more  fertile  districts,  and  lower 
them  in  the  less  fertile ;  to  equalize  prices,  that  is,  all  over  India, 
but  upon  the  whole  to  raise  them  in  the  districts  where  food  is 
produced.  Furthermore,  the  extension  of  railways,  the  cheapening 
of  freights  at  sea,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  have  stimu¬ 
lated  immensely  the  exports  of  India,  and  have,  indeed,  created 
entirely  new  trades— as,  for  example,  the  export  of  wheat.  Thus 
railway  extension  has  not  only  increased  the  home  competition  for 
produce,  but  it  has  brought  into  existence  foreign  competition,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  would  tend  to  raise  prices  all  over  India. 
Lastly,  the  vast  outlay  upon  public  works  has  tended  to  raise 
wages,  and  thereby  to  enable  the  working  classes  to  live  better  than 
before.  Not  less  important  in  its  influence  is  the  vast  import  of 
gold  and  silver  into  India  during  the  past  thirty  years,  amounting 
to  about  330  millions  sterling.  How  much  of  this  enormous  sum 
has  gone  into  circulation,  and  how  much  has  been  hoarded  and 
turned  into  personal  ornament,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  we  get  no  help  to  settle  the  question  from  the  document 
before  us.  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  immense  mass  of  silver, 
about  220  millions  sterling,  which  has  been  imported  into  India  has 
gone  into  circulation,  it  must  have  largely  raised  prices.  In  the 
last  place,  we  would  point  to  the  modification  of  the  Salt  Duty  as 
a  measure  calculated  to  affect  the  price  of  salt  very  considerably. 
A  publication  such  as  that  before  us  ought  to  discuss  the  effect  of 
these  various  influences  upon  prices  in  India.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  general  public  to  form  an  idea  of  how  they  have  acted ;  but 
experts,  with  good  local  knowledge,  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  so 
much  light  upon  the  subject  as  to  give  us  very  material  assistance 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  depreciation  of  silver 
has  or  has  not  considerably  affected  prices.  And  in  addition  to 
these  general  causes  acting  upon  markets  in  India  there  are,  of 
course,  local  influences  which  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  For  example,  in  considering  the  course  of  prices 
in  the  rice  markets  of  India  proper,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  of  late  the  competition  of  Burmah  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  Bevere.  So,  again,  famines  have  greatly  affected  local 
prices.  The  ordinary  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  in 
mind  when  the  various  famines  have  occurred,  and  what  par¬ 
ticular  markets  have  been  specially  affected.  If  a  publication 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  of  any  use,  the  reader  ought  to  be  told  when 
famines  have  affected  certain  markets,  and  which  markets  are  in 
producing  and  which  in  non-producing  districts.  There  is  still 
another  serious  defect  in  the  publication ;  the  prices  are  given 
according  to  the  Indian  method  in  seers,  or  measures  of  weight, 
per  rupee  or  fraction  of  a  rupee,  a  rise  of  price  being  indicated  by 
a  fall  in  the  number  of  seers  bought,  and  a  fall  of  price  by  a  rise, 
which  is  very  confusing  to  the  English  reader.  This  particular 
difficulty,  however,  is  removed  for  us  as  regards  certain  markets 
by  the  Economist,  which  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  converting  the 
figures  of  the  document  into  the  equivalent  according  to  our 
English  method  of  reckoning. 

From  what  we  have  now  said  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  from  this  publication  any  definite  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  or  has  not  affected 
prices.  Nearly  all  the  influences  that  have  been  at  work  in  India 
have  tended  to  raise  prices,  and,  therefore,  without  long  study  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  effects  of  these  several  causes.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  that  the  influence 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  been  very  slight.  Apparently 


the  most  powerful  cause  affecting  prices  has  been  the  opening  up 
of  the  country  by  means  of  railways  and  the  cheapening  of  sea 
carriage.  From  European  experience  we  know  that  the  opening 
up  of  a  country  by  means  of  railways  tends  to  raise  prices  in  the 
interior  and  to  lower  them  in  the  great  cities ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find 
that  in  India  the  tendency  has  been  to  raise  prices  in  the  interior 
and  to  either  lower  or  steady  them  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
Thus,  in  Patna  the  price  of  common  rice  averaged  for  the  three 
years  1861-3,  ig  rupees  per  cwt.,  and  in  the  three  years  1881-3 
it  averaged  nearly  2\  rupees.  There  was  here,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  rise  of  nearly  a  rupee  per  cwt.,  or  over  60  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  Bombay  the  price  fell  from  5-2  rupees  to 
4  rupees,  a  fall  of  over  20  per  cent.  In  Calcutta,  however,  the 
price  rose  from  2  ’6  rupees  to  3  rupees,  a  rise  of  ‘4,  or  not  quite 
17  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  wheat  there  has  been  a  rise  both  in 
the  great  towns  and  in  the  interior ;  but  this  was  a  matter  of 
course,  remembering  that  the  export  of  wheat  has  begun  only  quite 
recently.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  as  tending  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been  very  slight  indeed 
upon  Indian  prices,  that  the  rise  in  price  was  more  marked 
between  1861  and  1873  than  it  has  been  since.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  began  in 
1873,  when  the  German  Government  had  begun  to  demonetize 
silver  largely  and  to  coin  gold.  If  the  depreciation  of  silver  was 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  regard  to  Indian  prices,  the  rise 
ought  to  have  been  most  marked,  therefore,  since  1873;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  otherwise.  Thus  we  find  that  the  average 
price  per  cwt.  of  common  rice  in  Calcutta  in  the  three  years 
1871-3  was  2’9  rupees,  and  in  the  three  years  1881-3  only  3 
rupees,  a  rise  barely  of  07  rupees,  or  scarcely  10  per  cent., 
whereas  for  the  twenty-three  years,  as  we  saw  above,  the  rise  was 
17  per  cent.  In  Bombay  the  average  price  for  the  three  years 
1871-3  was  5-6  rupees,  and  in  the  three  years  1881-3,  4  rupees,  a 
fall  of  more  than  a  rupee  and  a  half  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 
In  Patna,  again,  the  price  has  remained  quite  stationary,  whereas 
for  the  whole  twenty- three  years  it  rose  over  60  per  cent. ;  in  Delhi 
it  has  fallen  from  4-2  to  37  rupees  ;  and  in  Jubbulpore  from  3^  to  3 
rupees.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  again,  although  the  export  trade 
has  sprung  up  so  recently,  the  average  price  in  the  three  years 
1871-3  was  3-6  rupees  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  last  three  years  it 
had  fallen  to  3-4  rupees.  In  Bombay  the  price  in  the  two  periods 
is  precisely  the  same.  In  Mooltan,  however,  there  is  the  consider¬ 
able  rise  of  from  27  rupees  to  3-2  rupees.  In  Delhi  the  rise  is 
from  27  rupees  to  27  rupees;  and  in  Jubbulpore  from  27  to  2‘5 
rupees.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  should  expect. 
The  three  last  markets — Mooltan,  Delhi,  and  Jubbulpore — are  in 
wheat-growing  districts.  A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  no  Euro¬ 
pean  demand  for  the  wheat  there,  and  consequently  prices  were 
low.  Now  the  European  demand  has  raised  prices  at  the  place  of 
production,  while  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  prices  have  either  re¬ 
mained  stationary  or  have  declined,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  prices  in  Europe. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  brief  season  at  the  Lyceum  was  brought  to  a  close  on 
Thursday  with  a  performance  of  Richelieu,  the  approaching 
end  of  the  season  being  signalized  as  in  the  few  past  seasons  by  a 
varied  programme.  While  the  summer  has  not  been  prolific  of 
novelty,  it  has  witnessed  the  production  of  Twelfth  Night,  and  has 
been  unhappily  marred  by  the  accident  that  interfered  with  the 
continuance  of  what  must  be  considered  one  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's 
most  finished  and  most  admirable  impersonations.  It  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  the  presence  of  the  accomplished  actress  on 
Thursday.  The  customary  valediction  pronounced  by  Mr.  Irving 
referred  especially  to  the  six  months’  tour  in  America  which  com¬ 
mences  at  Quebec  on  September  30,  and  also  to  projects  for  next 
summer,  when  the  chief  novelty  promised  is  the  revival  of  Mr. 
Wills's  Olivia.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  public 
also  received  the  assurance  of  a  continuance  of  the  policy  that  has 
continued  to  prove  popular  and  successful.  Mr.  Irving  also 
playfully  warned  the  audience  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of 
the  many  fables  and  canards,  hatched  during  the  coming  tour,  that 
will  inevitably  be  wafted  over  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  three  dramas 
given  this  week,  The  Bells  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  as  it  is 
distinctly  the  most  familiar.  In  connexion  with  the  remaining 
two,  Richelieu  and  Louis  XI.,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to,  and 
not  to  regret,  the  feebleness  of  Mr.  Irving's  company,  which  was 
especially  marked  in  Richelieu. 

It  is  true  that  some  members  of  the  company  appeared  in  the 
drama  for  the  first  time  ;  but  even  in  these  circumstances  a  less 
nerveless  representation  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Alexander’s 
De  Mauprat  was  particularly  disappointing,  weak  in  characteriza¬ 
tion,  ineffective,  and  colourless.  Mr.  Irving's  conception  of  the 
Gardinal  is  still  distinguished  by  many  fine  characteristics,  but  it 
lacks  simplicity  and  breadth.  Its  impressiveness  is  incidental  and 
not  a  result  of  the  unity  of  the  interpretation  ;  the  impersonation 
leaves  a  sense  of  detachment,  of  unevenness,  and  not  the  vitality 
and  grasp  of  a  comprehensive  portrait.  The  actor’s  make-up  is 
marvellous,  and  his  acting  abounded  in  touches  that  he  only,  pro¬ 
bably,  among  English  actors  could  originate.  His  Richelieu  is  an 
eminent  and  picturesque  figure,  though  scarcely  a  profound 
realization  of  the  historical  personage.  Its  defects  are  felt  the 
more  seriously  coming  after  the  subtlety,  the  masterly  art,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  finish  and  abundant  vitality  of  the  Louis  XI. 
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On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Mr.  Boucicault’s  version  of 
Delavigne’s  Louis  XI.  was  revived.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  of  Mr.  Irving’s  impersonations ;  certainly  in  no  other  is 
the  manifestation  of  his  genius  more  convincing.  It  has  the 
distinction  and  individuality,  the  vivid  impressive  quality, 
on  which  the  memory  lingers,  and  with  the  personality  of  which 
it  is  haunted.  It  is  not  by  books  alone  that  the  actor’s 
fame  is  perpetuated.  There  is  an  unwritten  testimony  that  is 
secretly  operative  through  many  generations.  The  impression  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  Louis  XI.  is  emphatically  of  this  ineffaceable  kind. 
It  suggests  no  comparison,  it  provokes  the  formulation  of  no 
theories  :  it  has  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  a  revelation.  It  is 
a  striking  realization  of  one  of  Scott’s  most  successful  historical 
creations,  and  affords  also  the  fullest  and  most  suggestive  insight 
into  the  actor’s  personality.  The  part  is  essentially  conventional ; 
the  drama  is  a  one-part  play  set  forth  in  tableaux  of  transparent 
artifice,  void  of  the  life  and  truth  of  dramatic  action.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Irving’s  method  than  the  quantity  of 
elaboration  the  part  has  undergone  at  his  hands.  It  abounds  in 
evidences  of  thought  and  study  that  are  almost  bewildering  to 
enumerate  and  too  complex  to  trace. 

Since  its  production  we  note  some  slight  modifications  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  Louis  XI.  that  are  certainly  judicious.  The  hypocrisy  of 
the  King  is  more  consistently  shown ;  it  is  more  unconscious, 
and  free  from  the  few  touches  of  extravagance  it  had  previously 
exhibited.  During  the  inimitable  colloquy  with  Tristan,  when 
Louis,  with  some  dark  hints,  is  communicating  to  his  henchman 
his  scheme  to  waylay  the  Burgundian  envoy,  the  Angelus  is 
sounded,  and  Louis  instantaneously  passes  from  his  infernal  plot¬ 
ting  to  worship  the  images  that  adorn  his  hat.  Here  Mr.  Irving 
substitutes  for  his  former  somewhat  grotesque  humour  a  natural 
air  of  sincerity  accordant  with  his  superstitious  devotion.  The 
death  scene  is  shorn  of  none  of  its  terrible  naturalism.  It  is  acting 
of  the  most  transcendent  power,  the  appalling  presentment  of  the 
life-in-death  personified  in  Coleridge’s  poem.  The  force  of  nature 
cannot  go  beyond  the  fearful  anguish  depicted  by  the  actor  when 
the  dying  King  hears  the  whispers  of  the  bystanders,  and,  starting 
from  his  stupor,  rises  ghastly  and  tremulous  to  falter  his  last 
passionate  speech,  and  falls  headlong  to  the  ground.  Such 
a  scene  provokes  the  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  limitations 
of  art.  It  is  true  that  the  dramatist  has  supplied  the  actor 
with  the  reason  for  this  superlative  representation  of  human 
infirmity  and  degradation,  but  it  perilously  approaches  the  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  have  instances  in  Shelley,  in  Coleridge,  and 
in  Keats  of  the  due  perception  of  the  limits  of  art  in  the 
elimination  from  their  poetry  of  verse  that  endangered  the 
effect  of  pure  sublimated  horror  by  the  presence  of  mere  morbid 
phenomena.  The  actor  is  confronted  with  a  problem  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  delicacy,  and  it  is  one  that  may  well  occupy  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Irving.  It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  death  is  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  fear  of  death  only  terrible,  but  in  the  naked  pre¬ 
sentment  of  its  physical  agony  the  actor  incurs  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  success  with  which  Mr.  Irving  preserves  the  unity 
of  the  part  is  remarkable.  In  the  lighter  scenes,  that  with  the 
peasants  for  instance,  the  various  phases  of  cunning,  of  chuckling 
triumph,  of  superstitious  fear,  of  hypocrisy,  are  definitely  produced 
with  the  most  facile  transition.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  scene  where 
Louis  employs  his  wiles  and  bland  persuasion  to  filch  the  secret  of 
Marie  de  Comines  from  her  bosom.  The  whole  impersonation, 
however,  abounds  in  equally  striking  instances  of  the  actor’s  art, 
which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  in  some  ways  the  most  memorable 
in  his  large  repertory. 

Comic  opera  as  accepted  in  England  is  a  rather  Protean  form  of 
art.  It  is  rarely  produced  on  the  lines  of  its  Gallic  prototype  ;  it 
sometimes  is  compacted  of  opera  bouffe,  sometimes  it  is  little  better 
than  a  vaudeville  overweighted  with  quips  and  verbal  dexterities, 
and  not  too  sprightly  and  spontaneous  in  humour.  Often,  too,  it 
is  invaded  by  the  alien  spirit  of  British  extravaganza,  and 
brightened  by  the  noble  efforts  of  the  punster  and  the  maker  of 
topical  ditties.  To  this  last  species,  we  fear,  is  related  the  new 
comic  opera  Dick,  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  the  libretto  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Murray,  the  music  by  M.  Edward  Jakobowski.  To  what 
extent  the  librettist  is  responsible  for  much  ponderous  facetiousness 
that  is  uttered  by  some  of  the  actors  we  know  not,  but  it  has  the 
suspicious  air  of  playful  interpolation.  The  subject  is  an  excellent 
one  for  light  opera,  and  M.  Jakobowski  has  written  some  bright, 
tuneful,  and  really  pretty  music.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  very 
attractive,  the  ensemble  of  the  Moorish  palace  is  admirable  as  a 
tableau,  the  mise-en-sc'ene  beautiful,  the  grouping  of  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  excellently  devised.  Miss  Fannie  Leslie,  as  Dick 
Whittington,  sings  her  songs  with  intelligence,  dances  with  grace, 
and  acts  charmingly.  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine  has  only  too  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  display  of  his  distinct  talent  and  individual  humour 
as  Alderman  Fitzwarren  ;  and  Miss  Ethel  Pierson  sings  the  music 
allotted  to  Alice  with  good  effect  and  intonation. 


REVIEWS. 


PETLAND  REVISITED.* 

TN  this  volume,  part  of  which  is  reprinted  matter,  but  in  which 
-L  there  is  a  considerable  infusion  of  novelty,  Mr.  Wood  deals 

*  Pttland.  Revisited.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated.  London: 
•Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 


with  a  subject  on  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority — the  habits 
and  manners  of  domestic  pets,  ltoughly  speaking,  the  book 
divides  itself  into  three  parts,  which  we  shall  take  in  reverse 
order.  The  last  has  to  do  with  what  Mr.  Wood  calls  “  uncon¬ 
ventional  pets,”  a  rather  miscellaneous  assortment  of  animals, 
some  of  whom  are  dealt  with  at  great  length,  while  others  are 
despatched  with  a  single  anecdote  or  a  few  lines  of  comment. 
The  most  honoured  of  the  former  is  the  chameleon,  that  dis¬ 
appointing  beast,  who  does  not  live  on  air,  and  is  not  able  to 
become  black,  white,  red,  green,  and  blue  just  as  it  pleases,  and  as, 
on  the  faith  of  a  deluding  poet,  mankind  expect  it  to  do.  Mr. 
Wood  kept  one  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  though  its  existence 
was  terminated  by  a  cat  (we  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  this  incident),  it  benefited  the  whole  chameleon  race  before 
it  died.  For  Mr.  Wood  discovered  that,  so  far  from  requiring  no 
water  (which  is  a  popular  idea  about  this  luckless  lizard),  it  is 
greedy  of  it  and  miserable  without  it,  though  it  is  unable  to 
consume  it  in  any  other  form  than  drops  or  thin  films  spread 
over  a  wide  surface,  which  it  licks.  Chameleons  are  not  the 
only  pets  who  suffer  from  this  strangely  prevalent  delusion 
about  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  water;  parrots  suffer 
from  it  especially ;  and,  when  one  remembers  what  thirst  is, 
the  thought  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  There  is  much  here  about 
hedgehogs,  whose  ways  are  not,  according  to  Mr.  Wood  and 
his  informants,  altogether  attractive.  They  make  a  noise  when 
they  eat  like  the  hog  who  liveth  not  in  hedges ;  they,  like  him, 
have  a  tendency  to  devour  their  young,  and  so  forth.  But  we 
own  that  we  think  Mr.  Wood  rather  hasty  in  accepting  the  charge 
against  them  of  sucking  cows.  His  only  direct  witness  to  this 
had  been,  it  seems,  a.  gamekeeper.  Now  we  look  with  consider¬ 
able  suspicion  on  gamekeepers’  evidence  against  the  character  of 
animals  which  have  a  tendency,  real  or  supposed,  to  poaching ; 
and  the  hedgehog  is  an  undoubted  poacher.  The  coaiti-mondi  (as 
it  seems  we  ought  to  spell  it)  has  a  notice  of  some  length,  from 
which  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  rather  nasty  beast ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  other  queer  animals,  from  the  fretful  por- 
pentine  to  the  blindwortn,  and  from  the  leopard  to  the  chicken- 
tortoise,  come  in  for  observation.  One  passage — not  referring  to 
beast-kind,  but  to  human-kind — we  must  quote,  as  an  honourable 
amends  to  the  shade  of  the  great  Alexander: — 

I  know  a  case  among  my  personal  friends  where  a  similar  phenomenon 
takes  place,  and  weakness  or  fatigue  produces  an  overpowering  scent  of 
roses,  which  issues  mostly  from  the  liair,  and  the  upper  part  of  each 
shoulder,  and  is  sometimes  painfully  oppressive.  It  will  in  a  moment  fill 
the  house  with  its  perfume,  and  clings  so  pertinaciously  to  any  substance, 
that  a  handkerchief,  which  had  been  barely  touched,  retained  the  scent 
long  after  it  had  been  washed.  It  is  not  nearly  so  annoying  to  the 
bystanders  as  to  the  patient,  who  finds  that  everything  eaten  or  drunk 
tastes  of  this  rosy  odour.  Even  a  bystander  reels  the  influence  pass  deeply 
into  the  lungs,  and  cannot  get  the  taste  from  the  palate  for  some  hours.  I 
have  had  it  cling  to  my  own  palate  and  nostrils  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Now  in  one  of  Dumas’s  latest,  and  by  no  means  greatest,  novels, 
Madame  de  Chamblay,  there  is  a  character,  the  heroine,  who 
smells  so  very  strongly  of  violets  that  the  fact  of  her  being  pre¬ 
maturely  interred  is,  if  we  recollect  exactly,  discovered  owing  to 
this  odour.  We  own  that,  though  fervent  Alexandrians,  we 
have  been  tempted  to  be  a  little  irreverent  on  this  head ;  and  here 
is  Mr.  Wood  confirming  Alexander  Maximus  almost  to  the  letter. 
For,  if  roses,  why  not  violets  ?  So  wrong  is  the  attitude  of  the 
ignorant  scoffer. 

Mr.  Wood’s  dog  anecdotes  and  remarks  are  agreeable,  but  not 
exceptionally  interesting.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  imagine  how 
such  a  lover  and  observer  of  animals  as  himself  could  ever,  save  in 
his  greenest  and  most  salad  days,  have  entertained,  as  he  confesses 
he  did  entertain,  the  vulgar  and  utterly  unfounded  notion  that  the 
bulldog  is  a  savage  and  morose  brute.  However,  “  Apollo  ”  very 
soon  taught  him  better.  “  So  far  from  eating  the  children,  he 
simply  worshipped  them,”  says  Mr.  Wood.  Of  course  he  did  ;  the 
bulldog  being,  if  not  extraordinarily  demonstrative  to  strangers 
(he  is  not  ill-tempered  even  to  them,  unless  they  are  in  suspicious 
circumstances,  or  he  is  set  on),  as  amiable  an  animal  as  walks  the 
earth.  One  story  of  Mr.  Wood's — it  is  not  given  on  his  own  or 
any  personal  authority — we  must  quote,  though  we  own  we  think 
it  a  little  strong : — 

A  dog  belonging  to  the  B - s,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  theirs  and 

regarded  as  of  thoroughly  irreproachable  trainiug,  was  charged  by  some  of 
their  neighbours  with  worrying  sheep  at  night.  The  family  rebutted  this 
charge  on  the  ground  that  the  dog  was  fastened  into  their  kitchen  at 
night,  and  was  never  let  out  until  the  servants  came  down  in  the 
morning. 

The  farmers,  however,  persisted  that  they  knew  the  dog  well,  and  had 
seen  him  going  from  the  sheepfold,  though  he  had  managed  to  escape  them. 

When  this  was  urged  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  B - s  to 

take  some  further  steps,  one  of  the  daughters  volunteered  to  sleep  in  the 
kitchen  and  watch  the  dog’s  behaviour. 

When  thet-  made  up  the  young  lady’s  bed,  the  dog  seemed  very  restless 
and  strange,  but  by-and-by  he  settled  down,  and  all  was  silent. 

A  little  after  midnight  he  got  up,  came  to  the  bed,  and  sniffed  about 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  lady  was  not  awake.  Then  he  leaped 
into  the  window  seat,  lifted  the  catch  of  the  shutters,  and  opened  them. 
Then  he  undid  the  latch  of  the  window,  which  he  opened,  and  then 
disappeared. 

After  a  long  interval  ho  came  back,  closed  and  fastened  the  window  and 
shutters,  and  finished  by  licking  his  own  feet,  and  the  marks  which  he  had 
left  by  springing  on  the  floor.  To  the  terror  of  the  seeming  sleeper,  he  now 
came  and  closely  scrutinized  her;  but  she  kept  still,  and  he  at  last  crept  off 
to  his  own  bed. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  the  servants  stirring,  the  lady  rose  softly  and 
slipped  through  the  door.  But  the  guilty  dog  had  marked  her.  He  sprang 
up  and  made  a  dash  at  her  with  most  undisguised  fury,  for  he  saw  that  his 
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secret  was  discovered  and  his  character  blasted  by  one  whom  he  now 
regarded  as  a  hateful  spy. 

Fortunately,  she  got  the  door  fast  shut  in  time,  and  at  once  alarmed  the 
house.  But  the  dog  was  now  so  furious  that  no  one  dared  go  into  the 
kitchen,  and  at  last  a  gun  was  brought,  pointed  through  an  aperture,  and 
he  was  shot  dead. 

Now  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  any  other 
great  sheep  country,  knows  how  strange  and  fatal  a  vice  the  vice 
of  sheep-killing  is,  how  utterly  incurable  it  is,  and  what  singular 
devices  dogs  will  adopt  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire.  We  could 
believe  that  a  dog  opened  a  shutter-catch  or  a  window-latch,  or 
that  he  shut  either,  or  perhaps  (but  this  not  so  easily)  that  he 
might  turn  savage  at  his  mistress  when  caught.  But  all  the 
things  together,  and  the  touch  of  the  dog  coming  and  looking  at 
the  sleeping  girl  like  an  approved  human  villain  in  a  story,  are, 
we  must  repeat,  a  little  strong.  We  do  not  disbelieve  the  tale,  of 
course,  hut  we  should  like  to  have  the  depositions  properly  taken. 
The  history  of  “  Roughie,”  a  dog  who  suffered  from  a  more  than 
feminine  inconstancy,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  running 
away  even  from  masters  to  whom  he  had  showed  (and  after  an  in¬ 
terval  again  showed)  warm  affection  is  curious,  and,  though  not  at 
all  sensational,  decidedly  interesting. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  hook,  however,  at  least  to  us, 
is  the  first  section  on  cats.  In  reference  to  these  much  misunder¬ 
stood  animals,  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  have  a  definite  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  commendable  theory,  which  he  illustrates  at  great 
length  by  the  history  of  one  Pret.”  Pret  seems  to  have  had 
both  beauty  and  character.  lie  lived  in  a  specially  built  hutch  or 
kennel  of  his  own,  which,  we  own,  we  should  have  thought  uo  cat 
would  do,  and  he  exhibited  much  cleverness  and  also  much  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  master  and  mistress.  He  died  nobly  fighting  against 
innumerable  rats  whom,  after  slaying  scores  of  them  in  single 
combat,  he  rashly  followed  up  to  their  central  fortress  and  was 
there  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  actual  battle  (which  must 
have  been  Homeric)  was  not  seen,  hut  the  results  in  wounds  were, 
for  Pret  came  home  to  die.  This  touching  and  heroic  end  makes 
us  almost  unwilling  to  make  strictures  on  the  character  of  Pret, 
and  we  should  not  do  this  were  it  not  that  the  cat’s  faults  appear 
to  have  been  in  some  sort  (if  we  may  say  this  of  a  man  whose 
general  cat  theories  we  approve)  due  to  his  master.  That  Pret 
was  always  getting  into  dire  scrapes  from  which  he  had  to  he 
extricated  with  the  utmost  difficulty  may  have  been  due  to  his 
evil  star,  but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  perfect  cat,  an 
animal  distinguished  l'or  avrupKeta,  usually  extricates  itself.  Pret’s 
cruelty  and  his  inveterate  habit  of  stealing  seem  to  us  to  lie  on 
Mr.  Wood’s  shoulders,  for  it  is  one  of  the  innumerable  popular 
delusions  above  hinted  at,  that  a  cat  is  a  thief  in  grain. 

For  Mr.  Wood’s  remarks  on  the  stupid  notion  that  cats  have  no 
personal  affection,  for  his  observations  about  their  varied  language 
and  so  forth,  we  have  nothing  hut  praise.  But  it  is  a  theory  of 
his  that  you  should  never  punish  a  cat,  and  with  this  we  can  by 
no  means  agree.  That  a  cat  who  is  never  punished  will  steal,  and 
steal,  and  go  on  stealing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  Pret  did,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt ;  hut  it  is  not  the  cat's  fault.  Anditis  part  of 
the  great  cat  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a  reasonable  punishment  for 
what  the  cat  is  made  to  understand  is  an  offence  will  breed  ill-will 
in  the  cat’s  mind.  The  beast  is  not  indeed  so  absolutely  Griselda-like 
as  a  dog,  and  there  is  a  certain  combination  of  obstinacy'  and  levity 
in  its  nature  (which  is  simply  femiuine  nature  in  every  respect) 
that  makes  the  effect  of  punishment  somewhat  less  complete.  But 
it  will  “  mind”  moderate  correction,  and  moderate  correction  is  as 
necessary  for  it  as  for  all  other  animals.  Here  is  a  case  in  which 
Pret  should  have  had  a  sharp,  though  of  course  not  merciless, 
beating,  with  his  head  held  well  down  to  his  victim  : — 

One  morning  I  went  down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  leaving  the  chameleon 
sitting  on  the  top  of  my  writing-table,  and  with  one  end  of  the  scarlet 
thread  looped  over  a  nail  in  the  neighbouring  wall.  After  breakfast  I 
returned  to  the  study,  and,  on  looking  for  the  chameleon,  found  that  it  was 
hanging  by  its  string,  as  had  before  been  tlie  case.  I  picked  it  up  at  once, 
and  was  startled  to  find  my  hand  wet  and  clammy  with  something  which 
proved  to  be  blood.  On  examining  the  creature,  I  found  that  it  had  lost  its 
tail,  both  its  fore-legs,  and  that  its  ribs  and  skull  were  utterly  crushed  ; 
while  under  the  chair  sat  Pret,  the  author  of  the  deed,  looking  askance  at 
me  and  evidently  feeling  as  a  culprit  ought  to  feel. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  Pret  killed  the  chameleon  through  sheer 
jealousy,  for  he  had  not  attempted  to  eat  it.  Of  course  I  had  to  scold  him 
and  send  him  into  the  garden  ;  but  as  I  had  no  second  chameleon  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  his  teeth,  there  was  no  use  in  punishing  him  for  his  crime. 
lie  had  been  left  alone  in  the  room  with  the  chameleon  day  after  day,  and 
even  when  it  crawled  close  to  his  nose  he  would  onty  stretch  out  his  neck, 
prick  his  ears  forward,  sniff  contemptuously,  and  sink  back  to  repose.  But 
Pret  always  was  a  terribly' jealous  cat,  and  never  could  endure  me  to  show 
any  attention  towards  any'  creature  but  liimself. 

The  logic  of  the  sentence  we  have  italicized  is  more,  we  confess, 
than  we  can  comprehend.  If  Mr.  Wood  had  said  that  as  the  cat 
was  not  seen  in  the  act,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  punished,  we 
should  have  differed  with  him,  but  accepted  his  reason  as  at 
least  arguable. 

Here  is  another  passage  which  again  surprises  us: — 

When  he  had  pounced  on  some  unhappy  mouse,  and  enjoyed  his  usual 
game  of  pretending  to  be  asleep,  letting  it  run  almost  out  of  reach,  and 
then  stretching  out  a  paw  and  drawing  it  back  again,  he  proceeded  to  the 
next  act  of  the  drama.  Taking  the  unfortunate  victim  by  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  he  used  to  convey  it  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  he  had  got  to 
the  uppermost  landing  he  would  push  his  head  between  the  banisters  and 
deliberately  drop  the  mouse  through  the  well,  cocking  his  ears  forward  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  fall.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  thump  of  the  mouse’s 
body  against  the  hall  floor,  he  would  cry  “  Wow !  ”  in  a  very  triumphant 
tone,  and  dart  downstairs,  with  his  tail  erect,  to  recover  his  prey.  He 
would  then  pick  it  up,  canter  upstairs,  and  repeat  the  process  till  he  was 


tired.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  take  his  prey  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  he 
was  never  satisfied  till  I  had  taken  the  mouse  out  of  his  mouth,  stroked  and 
admired  it,  and  praised  him  for  his  achievement.  He  would  then  amuse 
himself  with  it.  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  finish  by  biting  off  its  head,  and 
leaving  both  the  head  and  decapitated  body  at  the  door  of  my'  room. 

Now  the  ordinary  dealings  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  wonderful 
and,  in  a  way,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  cruel  enough  ;  but  they 
show  an  inherited  instinct  with  which  it  would  be  perhaps  finical 
to  quarrel.  A  cat,  however,  who  invented  a  new  torture  of  this 
kind  seems  to  us  much  more  worthy  of  the  stick  than  of  praise ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Pret  had  been  ours,  he  would  not  have  played  that 
little  game  twice,  nor,  we  are  convinced,  would  he  have  thought 
the  worse  of  us  for  declining  to  admire  it. 

These  points  of  difference  aside,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Wood’s 
hook  very  heartily.  It  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Margery  May, 
and  the  illustrations — though,  like  others  of  this  young  lady’s 
that  we  have  seen,  they  frequently  sin  by  an  insufficient  mastery 
of  drawing— display  much  fancy  and  observation,  and  are  con¬ 
spicuously  free  from  the  terrible  conventionality  of  most  animal- 
painting,  especially  of  the  smaller  domestic  animals. 


FOUR  AMERICAN  NOVELS.* 

THE  dwellers  in  that  detached  suburb  of  New  York  known 
to  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  as  Liverpool,  and 
suffering  themselves  to  be  called  by  the  vile  title  of  Liverpud¬ 
lians,  have  devised  for  their  own  use  and  behoof  a  series  of  systems 
of  classification  of  the  varied  kinds  of  merchandise  in  which  they 
deal.  Cotton,  for  example,  is  graded  according  to  its  quality,  as 
to  whether  it  is  middling,  or  better  than  middling,  or  worse  than 
middling.  And  it  is  also  classified  as  to  the  country  from  which 
it  comes ;  if  American,  it  may  be  upland  or  sea-island;  if  not  Ameri¬ 
can,  it  maybe  Indian  or  Egyptian.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
of  classification  are  evident  at  once  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 
The  seller  knows  what  he  is  selling,  and  the  buyer  knows  what  he 
is  buying,  If  there  is  an  exact  and  accurate  use  of  this  mercantile 
terminology,  no  mistake  is  possible  in  the  quality  of  the  goods 
delivered .  U nfortunately  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  criticize  novels, 
and  equally  unfortunately  for  those  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  read  both 
the  criticisms  and  the  novels,  no  exact  system  of  classifying  works 
of  fiction  has  a3  yet  been  devised.  There  is  no  precise  technical 
phraseology  which  will  enable  the  critic  to  designate  at  once  and 
without  fail  the  class  to  which  a  certain  novel  belongs.  The 
critic  is  unable  to  declare  the  kind  and  the  quality  of  the  novel  he 
has  to  report  upon  without  a  piteous  waste  of  words.  It  is  true 
that  the  origin  of  a  novel,  whether  it  is  French  or  German, 
English  or  American,  counts  for  something,  and  we  may  dismiss 
an  ordinary  work  of  the  ordinarily  well-trained  writer  of  French 
fiction  with  a  few  -words  declaring  that  it  is  a  French  novel,  and 
if  we  add  that  it  is  Romantic  or  Naturalistic,  the  two  adjectives 
are  for  once  sufficient  to  spare  us  from  more  minute  criticism. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  the  national  adjective  may  give  a 
wholly  false  impression.  Here,  for  example,  are  four  American 
novels.  Three  of  them  are  intensely  American ;  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  is  precisely  of  the  kind  and  quality  which  the  ordinary 
English  reader  recognizes  as  an  American  novel. 

The  first  of  the  four  is  the  easiest  to  criticize — and  it  is  the 
least  American.  Phoebe  is  a  Woman's  Novel.  It  is  a  Senti¬ 
mental  Novel.  It  closely  approaches  the  Religious  Novel.  It  is 
a  Religio-Sentimental  Novel  written  by  a  woman.  Just  as  there 
is  an  English  lady  who  is  known  on  her  many  title-pages  only  as 
“  The  Author  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  so  there  is  an  American 
lady  who  is  known  on  her  many  title-pages  only  as  “  The  Author 
of  Rutledge And  those  who  may  remember  Rutledge  know  just 
what  to  expect  when  they  take  up  Phoebe,  and  they  will  not  he 
disappointed.  Many  minor  criticisms  suggest  themselves  to  us, 
but  perhaps  this  major  criticism  will  suffice. 

As  Phccbe  fits  the  received  ideal  of  the  American  novel  the  least 
satisfactorily,  so  A  Country  Doctor  fits  it  the  best.  Miss  Jewett’s 
story  has  the  slow  movement  and  the  uninterrupted  introspection 
that  we  are  wont  to  expect  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howells, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  “  George  Fleming,”  Mr.  Lathrop,  and  their 
fellow-workers  in  the  art  of  fiction.  Its  subject  recalls  one  of  the 
most  curious  coincidences  in  the  history  of  literature.  When  Mr. 
Howells  was  editing  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  received  one  day 
from  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  best  known  to  English  readers  as 
the  author  of  Gates  Ajar ,  the  manuscript  of  a  novel.  As  Mr.  Howells 
read  this  manuscript  he  discovered  that  it  treated  the  same  subject 
which  he  had  himself  treated  in  a  novel  about  to  appear  in  the 
Atlantic.  To  show  that  his  work  had  been  independent  of  hers,  he 
sent  her  at  once  the  proof-sheets  of  his  story.  In  due  course  of 
time  Mr.  Howells’s  Doctor  Breen's  Practice  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  after  an  interval  it  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Phelps’s 
Doctor  Zay.  And  now  Miss  Jewett,  a  third  regular  contributor 
to  the  same  magazine,  takes  up  the  same  subject,  and  in  A  Country 
Doctor  we  have  a  third  setting  forth  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  beset  a  young  woman  who  attempts  the  practice  of  medicine. 

*  Phoebe.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  Rutledge.”  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

A  Country  Doctor.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
&  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane:  a  Study  with  a  Moral.  By  J.  S.  of  Dale. 
New  York  :  Scribner's  Sons.  1884. 

The  Story  of  a  Country  Town.  By  E.  W.  Howe.  Atchison,  Kansas  : 
Howe  &  Co.  1884. 
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Miss  Jewett's  solution  of  the  problem  is  different  from  Mr.  Howells’s. 
Miss  Jewett  is  a  woman,  and  she  is  in  earnest.  Mr.  Howells 
is  a  man,  and  he  has  his  full  share  of  a  man’s  humour.  So  Mr. 
Howells’s  heroine  marries,  and  Miss  Jewett’s  heroine  perseveres  in 
her  work,  rejecting  the  manly  youtig  fellow  she  loves  better  than 
she  knows.  It  is  to  be  said  also  that  with  fine  art  Miss  Jewett 
has  strengthened  her  heroine’s  position  by  suggesting  a  hereditary 
taint  which  the  heroine’s  scientific  studies  tell  her  she  ought  never 
to  transmit  to  children.  Miss  Jewett’s  novel,  like  her  earlier  short 
stories,  is  admirably  planned,  and  it  is  written  with  loving  care. 
Though  the  story  and  its  telling  are  quiet,  gentle,  and  lady-like, 
yet  both  are  earnest  and  thoughtful.  Those  who  care  to  know 
the  kind  of  life  led  in  a  simple  New  England  village  by  the  people 
who  have  made  the  United  States  what  it  is  may  be  recommended 
to  read  Miss  Jewett's  novel.  A  Country  Doctor  is  New  England 
through  and  through;  it  is  saturated  with  the  essence  of  New 
England. 

The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane  is  a  book  of  another  sort  altogether ; 
it  is  a  man's  book  for  one  thing,  and  it  is  a  manly  book  for 
another.  It  is  a  singular  story,  more  direct  and  bolder  than 
Guerndale,  the  novel  with  which  “  J.  S.  of  Dale  ”  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Guerndale  was  not  reprinted  in 
England,  and  we  question  whether  it  had  many  English  readers  ; 
but  all  who  read  it  must  remember  it,  for  it  was  not  a  book 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  It  had  its  faults,  like  all  first  novels ;  but 
it  was  a  remarkable  book,  recalling  at  times  Hawthorne  and 
again  Turgenef,  two  writers  as  unlike  as  may  be,  and  as  good  aud 
as  high  models  as  a  young  novelist  can  possibly  set  before  him. 
The  Crime  of  Ilenry  Vane  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  Guerndale, 
and  it  is  stronger  and  more  straightforward.  As  for  the  crime 
which  Ilenry  Vane  commits,  we  are  not  disposed  to  discuss  it. 
The  author  presents  the  conditions  frankly,  and  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  impulse  under  which  Ilenry  Vane  acted  is  easily  to  be 
understood.  He  was  a  fine,  healthy  young  American ;  and  yet 
we  feel  that  he  had  never  a  chance  in  the  world,  struggle  he 
never  so  bravely.  With  the  hero  of  the  Rehearsal  he  might 
say : 

The  blackest  Ink  of  Fate,  sure  was  my  Lot. 

And,  when  she  writ  my  name,  she  made  a  blot. 

The  study  of  the  woman  Henry  Vane  loves,  and  who  trys  to  love 
him,  is  equally  admirable ;  it  is  just  ns  well  that  the  tragic  side 
of  that  fragile  blessing — the  American  Girl— should  be  shown 
from  time  to  time.  The  author  of  The  Crime  of  Ilenry  Vane  has 
the  power  of  drawing  character  in  a  few  sharp  strokes,  and  of 
handling  his  characters  naturally  and  simply  in  interesting  and 
logical  situations.  Moreover,  he  has  the  great  gift  of  style.  Here 
is  a  book  thoroughly  well  thought  out  and  thoroughly  well 
written.  Not  only  are  there  no  slovenly  sentences  or  speeches 
anywhere  in  'The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane,  but  also  there  are  pungent 
passages  where  a  just  or  a  novel  thought  is  expressed  with 
admirable  felicity,  concision,  and  point. 

The  last  of  the  four  novels  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  them  all.  Mr.  Howe  has  not  the  delicate  art  of  Miss 
Jewett  or  the  virile  force  of  “  J.  S.  of  Dale  ”  ;  but  he  has  the  gift 
of  writing  about  what  he  has  seen  and  known  and  been  a  part  of 
with  a  sincerity  and  a  frankness  which  is  a  gift  of  real  value  to 
the  novelist.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  can  hardly  call 
Mr.  Howe  a  novelist,  for  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  novelist's  trade ; 
hut  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town  shows  that  he  has  in  him  the 
material  of  the  true  narrator,  and  that  it  will  be  well  worth  his 
while  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  fiction.  From  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  book,  “  Ours  was  the  prairie  district  out 
West,  where  we  had  gone  to  grow  up  with  the  country,”  to  the 
end  when  we  learn  the  sad  fate  of  John  Westlock,  Jo  Erring, 
and  Mateel,  each  of  whom  has  gone  astray  after  his  own  fashion, 
there  is  the  impress  of  truth.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  say  that 
“  this  happened,”  and  to  rebel  against  a  setting  down  in  fiction  of 
facts  only  such  as  we  may  read  any  day  between  the  lines  of  a 
Western  newspaper.  This  indeed  is  the  fault  of  The  Story  of  a 
Country  Town — it  is  too  realistic.  Yet  it  is  a  great  deal  to  get  a 
book  which  contains  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth — as  the  witness  knows  it  and  feels  it.  Here  comes 
in  the  personal  equation.  To  Mr.  Howe  life  in  the  country  town 
of  Twin  Mounds  is  dull,  and  dreary,  and  unendurable.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  town  on  the  prairie  where  Joe  Erring  lived 
aud  died  was  very  ditlerent  from  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  where  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn  passed  their 
happy  boyhood.  There  was  the  same  stunted  religious  ideal  which 
keeps  low  the  spirits  of  the  pious ;  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
life  were  nearly  the  same.  But  where  Mark  Twain  sees  things  in 
the  sunshine,  and  with  abundant  humour,  Mr.  Howe  sees  things 
in  the  shade,  and  with  abundant  melancholy.  The  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  faults,  is  a  book  of  value, 
quite  worthy  of  the  generous  praise  which  Mr.  Howells  gave  it  in 
the  pages  of  the  August  number  of  the  Century. 


SOUTHAMPTON.* 

A  GENERATION  since,  when  few  men  made  the  voyage  to 
India  more  than  twice  or  thrice  in  their  lives,  when  fur¬ 
loughs  were  only  taken  at  long  intervals,  and  many  a  separation 

*  A  History  of  Southampton.  Partly  from  the  MS.  of  Dr.  Speed  in  the 
Southampton  Archives.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Silvester  Davies.  Southampton  : 
Gilbert  &.  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


was  followed  by  no  reunion,  the  name  of  Southampton  had  a 
sound  of  its  own,  and  often  enough  a  sad  sound,  in  the  ears  of 
English  folk.  The  cadet  or  writer  who  was  quitting  his  country 
for  a  long  term  of  exile  might  be  excused — at  least  before  the 
period  began  in  which  he  was  inevitably  replete  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  accumulated  for  competitive  examination  purposes — if  he 
associated  the  place  of  his  embarkation  with  his  own  parting 
thoughts,  and  was  unmindful  of  King  Harry  V.  weighing  anchor 
at  Hampton  pier — 

II  is  brave  fleet 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phcebus  fanning — 
and  even  of  King  G’nut  drawing  a  moral  from  the  waves  on  the 
beach  hard  by.  Times  have  changed  ;  the  connexion  between 
Southampton  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  is  itself  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  but  the  good  town  has  continued  to  flourish, 
and,  to  judge  from  its  recent  progress,  its  prosperity  seems  likely 
to  do  more  than  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  country  at  large.  It 
is  now,  town  and  suburbs,  a  place  of  over  100,000  inhabitants;, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  all  events,  it  stood  fifth  among  the 
English  ports  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to 
them,  fourth  both  as  to  the  total  of  vessels  entering  and  as  to  the 
value  of  exports  and  imports,  and  third  in  regard  to  the  tonnage 
of  ships  entering  and  clearing  from  the  several  ports.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  name  of  Ilamtun,  or  Ham- 
tune,  first  found  mention  in  the  English  Chronicle ;  and,  though  the 
rust  of  ages  may  have  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  many  brave  and 
devoted  deeds  done  after  the  heroic  exploit  of  Sir  Bevis(“Bevis 
is  believed  ”  at  Southampton),  it  would  be  strange  indeed  had  no 
attempt  been  made  before  the  present  day  to  write  the  history  of 
so  interesting  a  town.  Mr.  Davies’s  book  is,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  substantially  a  new  history ;  but  he  has  adopted 
the  general  plan,  besides  making  other  use,  of  a  noteworthy 
earlier  work.  Southampton  is  to  be  congratulated,  both  on  pos¬ 
sessing  among  its  archives  so  valuable  a  monument  of  local 
enthusiasm  as  Dr.  Speed’s  MS.  history,  and  on  having  now  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  antiquarian  in  whom 
zeal  and  intelligence  are  blended  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Silvester 
Davies.  Dr.  Speed  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  a  local  his¬ 
torian  of  the  old  stamp.  He  belonged  to  a  learned  family,  being 
fourth  in  direct  descent  from  the  celebrated  “  tailor  chronicler,” 
himself  by  birth  a  Cheshire  man.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  literature  and  medicine  were  more  frequently 
associated  than  has  perhaps  been  usual  iu  later  days,  nor  was  the 
opinion  that  Bacchus  is  not,  par  excellence,  a  literary  divinity 
generally  held  by  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Of  three  Dr.  Speeds, 
all  men  of  parts,  who  intervened  in  succession  between  the 
chronicler  of  Great  Britaine  and  the  historian  of  Southampton, 
two  at  least  were  authors,  while  two  were  pre-eminent  “  over  a 
bottle.”  In  truth  the  Dr.  Speed  who  in  1711  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Holy  Rood  (or,  according  to  a  local  spelling,  Holy  Rhood),  full  of 
years  and  municipal  honours,  and  who  was  the  author  of  Batt 
upon  Batt,  “  and  of  various  other  pieces  which  have  never  seen 
the  light,”  had  in  the  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch  gained  a  more 
than  local  fame  by  vanquishing  the  redoubtable  Van  Tromp  in  a 
drinking  bout  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours.  His  grandson’s 
lot  fell  in  comparatively  sober  times,  and  before  he  too  was,  in 
1781,  buried  at  Holy  Rood,  his  learned  leisure  had  enabled  him 
to  cover  a  great  deal  of  paper.  He  had  written  a  burlesque  of 
Burnet’s  History  in  verse,  containing,  says  Mr.  Davies,  “  about 
73,416  lines,”  a  variety  of  tracts  and  occasional  pieces,  largely 
satirical,  and  the  History  of  Southampton,  which,  apparently 
through  the  munificence  of  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Silvester  Davies,, 
in  1794  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation.  By  that 
body  the  work  has  been  frequently  used,  but  never  committed 
to  print.  To  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Davies  should  edit  the  MS. 
for  the  press  his  own  work  is  due ;  and  he  was  doubtless  well 
advised  in  entering  upon  his  task  under  the  conditions  of  the 
greatest  freedom  open  to  him.  In  the  case  of  works  of  much 
higher  importance  than  Dr.  Speed’s  compilation,  the  texture  of  an 
old  garment  has  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  caused  hy  the 
insertion  of  a  piece  of  new  cloth ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
Mr.  Davies  should  have  judged  it  expedient,  or  have  thought  it 
proper,  to  follow  in  the  main  his  predecessor’s  method  of  arranging 
his  materials.  Even  without  resorting  to  margin  and  index  it  is 
of  course  not  difficult  to  find,  and  to  bring  into  connexion,  the 
various  historical  facts  contained  in  the  volume  before  us;  but 
it  is  perplexing,  or  at  least  fatiguing,  to  have  to  go  over  the  ground 
in  the  zig-zag  fashion  so  conscientiously  adopted  by  Dr.  Speed’s 
successor.  Thus  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early  history  of  the  town 
in  general  is  preceded  by  an  account,  partly  narrative,  partly  de¬ 
scriptive,  of  the  progress  of  its  various  portions  and  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  them;  then  comes  (intrinsically  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book)  a  full  history  of  the  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  after  which  follow,  something  in  the  way  of  Crabbe’s 
Borough,  chapters  on  the  trade,  charities,  and  educational  agencies 
of  the  town,  the  last  not  a  very  brilliant  record,  more  especially 
as  the  Hartley  Institute  has  already  been  described,  and  the 
curious  history  of  its  origin  given,  in  an  earlier  place.  After  this 
we  once  more  go  hack  into  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
very  copious  chapter  on  matters  ecclesiastical;  but  here  again  the 
system  of  accurate  subdivision  obliges  Mr.  Davies  to  insert  between 
his  notices  of  churches  and  chantries  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli¬ 
gious  houses  on  the  other,  a  list  of  the  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship,  which  has  a  rather  guide-hook-like  and  depressing  effect. 
And,  indeed,  if  a  History  of  Southampton  is  to  be  read  in  a  frame 
of  mind  approaching  the  historical,  the  method  here  adopted, 
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which  might  he  uncivilly  called  that  of  the  subject-catalogue, 
cannot  he  described  as  other  than  unfortunate.  Luckily  when 
nearing  the  end  the  author  remembered  that  there  remained  a 
great  many  facts  for  which  no  place  had  been  found  in  bi3 
previous  chapters,  and  the  pages  bearing  the  rather  odd  title, 
“  Events  till  the  Present  Times  ”  (i.e.  from  Henry  I.  onwards), 
form  a  most  agreeable  as  well  as  useful  addition  to  what  has 
preceded  them.  If,  however,  on  the  whole  Mr.  Davies  might 
with  advantage  have  chosen  a  method  of  arrangement  still 
more  widely  dilfering  from  bis  predecessor’s,  he  has  not  allowed 
the  views  of  Dr.  Speed  on  antiquarian  matters  to  determine  his 
own.  On  the  dillicult  question  as  to  the  connexion  between 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Southampton,  and  the  other  parishes  of  the 
town,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former,  and  no  other,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  mother-church,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
manorial  church  referred  to  in  Domesday  Booh.  Again,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  fortifications,  Mr.  Davies  considers  that  Dr. 
Speed  erred  in  ascribing  it  to  a  murage  grant  of  Edward,  made  in 
1365.  In  the  very  curious  matter  of  the  French  congregation,  to 
which  we  will  refer  again,  Dr.  Speed  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  transactions  in  question,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  begins  the  story  about  a  century  too  late. 

What  is  known,  or  has  been  conjectured,  as  to  the  history  of 
Southampton  and  its  locality  before  the  Norman  Conquest  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  more  than  antiquarian  interest.  Ranke,  if  we 
remember  right,  begins  his  History  of  England  with  an  essen¬ 
tially  “academical”  speculation  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Channel ;  and  Mr.  Davies  has  some  equally  suggestive  remarks 
concerning  the  geological  process  which  accounts  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Southampton  Water.  When  we  (easily)  descend  to 
Roman  times,  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Clausentum — on  the  Itchen,  at  Bittern,  opposite  Bevis  Hill — had 
been  determined  by  Dr.  Speed  before  it  was  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Warner  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  correctness  of  the  selection  has  since  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  inscriptions  and  relies  of 
various  kinds  through  Sir  Henry  Englefield  and  others.  Inas¬ 
much,  by  the  way,  as  Mr.  Davies  seems  to  be  a  reader  of  Gibbon, 
may  we  ask  him  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  speak  of  Carausius 
as  “  a  citizen  of  Menapia  ”  in  deference  to  the  phrase  of  a  Gallic 
rhetorician  ?  The  Kelts  of  that  ilk,  we  presume,  were  “  citizens  ” 
of  a  district  of  marsh  and  sand.  Passing  on  into  English  times, 
which  Mr.  Davies  opens  in  very  orthodox  fashion  with  the  founda¬ 
tion,  “  in  519,”  of  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom  by  Cerdic  andCynric, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  not  less  provocative  of  conjectures 
than  that  preceding  it.  “  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Hampton, 
our  town,  was  the  earliest  home  of  the  invaders,”  their  ham-tun, 
“  and  remained  for  some  time  the  basis  of  their  work.”  On  the 
other  hand,  “  No  distinct  mention  of  the  town  occurs  till  the  ninth 
century  ;  but  we  meet  with  the  name  of  the  shire,”  Hamtun-seire, 
“  which  was  derived  from  that  of  the  town.”  Soon  after  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Mercia  to  Wessex  (usually  dated  918)  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  desirable  to  add  to  the  names  of  town  and  shire  the 
prefix  South,  by  way  of  distinction  from  other  Hamptons,  and 
Northampton  and  Northamptonshire  in  particular.  Possibly  this 
attempt  at  systematic  nomenclature  may  be  connected  with  the 
innovations  adopted  bv  Edward  the  Elder  with  regard  to  his 
towns  in  general;  at  all  events,  both  the  forms,  Suthhamtune  and 
Suthamton-seire,  are  first  met  with  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  (We  take  it  that  no  doubt  exists  ns  to  the  “  home  ” 
established  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  original  Hamtun,  on  the 
site  of  the  suburb  now  called  Nortbam,  having  really  “  belonged 
to  later  times.”  On  this  head  more  information  would  have  been 
welcome.)  The  shire  ultimately,  as  befitted  an  integral  part  of 
Wessex,  preserved  its  name  free  from  any  explanatory  prefix  ; 
while,  as  the  middle  ages  drew  to  their  close,  in  1447,  the  town 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  King  Henry  VI.  a  charter  establish¬ 
ing  it,  together  with  its  port  and  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  a  county, 
under  the  designation  of  “  our  county  of  the  town  of  Southamp¬ 
ton.”  But  to  go  back  again  for  a  moment.  It  is  certain  that  the 
present  town  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  original  Hampton  ; 
and,  from  the  utter  absence  of  remains,  it  seems  almost  equally 
certain  that  there  was  no  earlier  settlement  within  the  space  en¬ 
closed  by  the  walls  of  the  later  town.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  old  tradition  is  correct,  according  to 
which  Hampton  was  removed  from  a  previous  to  its  present 
site ;  and  plentiful  discoveries  of  Roman  and  English  bones 
and  coins  go  far  to  prove  that  the  ancient  town  lay  in  the 
north  and  north-eastern  districts  of  the  modern,  but  outside 
the  line  of  walls  of  the  mediaeval,  Southampton.  Now,  when  was 
this  removal  accomplished  ?  Lelaud  had  heard,  and  gave  ready 
credit  to  the  story,  that  the  migration  was  a  consequence  of  the 
most  terrible  catastrophe  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  town. 
On  Sunday,  October  4,  1338,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton 
were  at  mass,  a  French  fleet  suddenly  landed  its  motley  crew  of 
Normans,  Picards,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards,  who  took  possession 
of  the  town,  looted  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Hence  the  natural  sup¬ 
position  that  the  men  cf  Southampton,  like  the  Plebeians  at  Rome 
after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  had  desired  to  build  a  new  city 
rather  than  rebuild  the  old.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inhabitants 
had  rallied  and  driven  away  the  invaders  on  the  following  da_v ; 
and  whether  a  removal  was  talked  of  or  not,  it  was  most  certainly 
not  carried  out.  For  the  Southampton  of  1333  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town,  and  Mr.  Davies  points  out  that  there  is 
evidence  showing  this  to  have  been  its  site  already  by  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Thus  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 


the  removal  took  place  in  the  settled  days  of  King  Onut,  whose 
memory  tradition  associates  so  intimately  with  the  history  of 
Southampton. 

That  history  can  hardly  be  said  to  acquire  an  imperial  signi¬ 
ficance  till  the  establishment  of  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
between  England  and  France  in  consequence  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  For  the  importance  of  Southampton,  as  is  very  clearly 
brought  out  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  multifarious  compilation 
before  us,  has  always  depended  on  the  condition  of  its  trade:  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  this  trade  was  naturally  most  constant  with< 
France.  Already  in  Domesday  we  read  that  “after  King  William 
came  into  England,  sixty-five  French-born  and  thirty-one  English- 
born  were  lodged  in  Hantone  ” ;  and  when  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  brought  Aquitaine 
into  his  hands  (1151),  and  thus  after  his  accession  (1154)  the 
traffic  with  Bordeaux  began,  wine  became  for  a  long  time  the 
principal  import  of  the  busy  town.  Many  of  the  vaults  and  cellars 
in  the  older  part  are  held  to  date  from  this  period.  Wool,  of 
course,  was  the  principal  export ;  and  in  this  and  other  articles  a 
brisk  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  espe¬ 
cially  after,  by  an  Act  of  137S,  the  “  Levanters  ”  bad  been  excused 
from  carrying  their  goods  to  the  staple  at  Calais  before  taking 
them  westward.  Southampton  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
French  wars  of  Edward  III.,  which  had  begun  so  disastrously  for 
it ;  and  that  the  town  was  the  reverse  of  ruined  appears  from  a 
return  of  the  South  fleet  furnished  in  1345,  in  which  Southampton 
holds  a  very'  respectable  place.  But  the  great  age  of  shipbuilding 
at  Southampton  was  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  who  here 
made  the  grete  Dromons, 

Which  passed  other  grete  shippes  of  alle  the  comons, 

The  Triuite,  the  Grace  Dieu,  the  Holy  Goste, 

And  other  moo  which  as  now  bo  loste. 

So,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Davies,  writes  the  author  of  the  Libell  of 
Englishe  Policye  (1436),  the  curious  political  poem  which  the  late 
Professor  Pauli  not  long  before  his  lamented  death  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  students.  In  the  section  on  the  Trade  of  the  Town 
will  be  found  some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  of  Southampton,  where,  however,  no  ships  of  war  are  now 
launched.  Of  Henry  V.’s  famous  sojourn  in  the  town  a  modern 
memorial  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  tablet  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Julian  or  God’s  House,  commemorating  the  inter¬ 
ment  there  after  execution  of  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
the  King— Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Northumberland.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  1445,  the  town  at  last  received  its  charter  of  in¬ 
corporation  ;  but,  though  it  for  some  time  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  was  on  one  occasion  chosen  as  the  refuge  of  the 
Italian  merchants  who  had  left  London  in  a  body  in  consequence 
of  a  City  fray,  the  days  of  its  prosperity  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
France  shook  off  her  English  fetters,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Rose3 
made  themselves  felt  at  Southampton  in  various  ways,  among 
others  through  the  barbarities  of  that  early  patron  of  culture  in 
England,  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  It  was  here,  too,  that  after 
attempting  the  rescue  of  Henry  VI.  from  the  Tower,  the  Bastard  of 
Fauconbridge  fell  into  the  unrelenting  grasp  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Tudor  times  were  for  Southampton,  as  for  so  many  English 
towns,  a  season  of  decay  ;  and  when  the  year  1588  came,  and  the 
beacon  on  the  Castle  tower  took  up  the  fiery  signal  of  the  approach 
of  the  Armada,  the  town  could  but  moderately  contribute  to  the 
national  defence.  In  the  early  Stuart  reigns  the  annals  of  South¬ 
ampton  contain  few  events  of  greater  importance  than  royal 
arrivals — among  departures,  that  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620  remains 
unforgotteu.  The  “  Treaty'  of  Southampton,”  1625,  by  which 
Charles  I.  concluded  an  offensive  and  delensive  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  Spain.  In  the  great  civil  struggle  the  sympathies  of 
the  authorities  were  mainly  Royalist,  but  the  town  declared  for 
the  Parliament  in  time  to  escape  any  unusually  rigorous  exac¬ 
tions.  It  was  about  this  time  that  tithes  of  the  mother-church, 
St.  Mary’s,  were  sequestrated  from  Lord  Lambert,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Cavan,  and  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lambert, 
whose  connexion  with  this  part  of  England  was  long  afterwards 
renewed  by  the  late  Lord  Cavan's  acquisition,  by  inheritance,  of 
the  estate  of  Eaglehurst.  We  believe  that  a  tradition,  of  which 
Mr.  Davies  takes  no  notice,  connects  the  famous  General  Lambert, 
Cromwell’s  friend  and  adversary,  whose  eventful  life  ended  at 
Guernsey,  with  this  otherwise  loyal  family.  There  seems  no 
evidence  that  things  rapidly  began  to  mend  at  Southampton  in  the 
Restoration  age ;  naturally  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  were  very 
severely  felt  here  ;  and  the  municipality  had  to  meet  attempts 
upon  its  charter  analogous  to  those  experienced  by  so  many 
English  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  latter  days  of  Charles  II,,  and 
under  his  successor.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  intended 
charter  of  James  II.  never  actually  superseded  that  of  Charles  I., 
which  continued  in  force  till  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
William  IV. 

We  can  pursue  the  record  no  further,  nor  trace  the  gradual 
revival  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  through  its  fashionable  or 
watering-place  period  in  the  earlier  years  of  George  III.  to  the 
beginnings  of  its  modern  mercantile  greatness  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks  and  railway'.  We  must  not,  however,  in  justice  to 
one  of  the  few  literary  notabilities  in  any  way  associated  with 
Southampton,  “  the  poet-laureate,  II.  J.  Py'e,  Esq.,”  omit  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  lines  in  which  that  celebrated  man  satirized  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  scheme,  which,  after  attracting  considerable  favour  and 
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some  capital,  “  soon  became  a  laughing-stock  in  the  commercial 
■world.”  The  Southampton  and  Redbridge  Canal,  which  so  far  as 
the  former  place  was  concerned  ran  along  the  old  ditch  or  moat  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  was  not  destiued  to  float  the  fortunes  of 
the  community  ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  the  following  “  trifle  ”  from  the 
eminent  hand  referred  to 

Southampton's  wise  sons  found  their  river  so  large, 

Tho’  ’twould  carry  a  ship,  ’twould  not  carry  a  barge. 

But  soon  this  defect  their  sage  noddles  supply’d, 
for  they  cut  a  snug  ditch  to  run  close  by  its  side. 

Like  the  man  who,  contriving  a  hole  through  his  wall 
To  admit  his  two  cats,  the  one  great,  t’other  small, 

Where  a  great  hole  was  made  for  great  puss  to  pass  through, 

And  a  little  hole  cut  for  his  other  cat  too. 

The  italics,  we  should  say,  are  the  Poet  Laureate’s  own. 

As  we  should  like  to  part  from  this  very  interesting,  though 
rather  distracting,  work  with  a  reference  to  a  graver  passage  than 
the  above,  we  may,  in  conclusion,  direct  attention  to  the  extremely 
curious  account  (pp.  403-422)  of  the  French  church  at  South¬ 
ampton.  Late  iu  1567  a  congregation  of  Walloon  strangers  was 
settled  in  the  chapel  of  God’s  House  (or  Hospital  of  St.  J  ulian)  at 
Southampton.  Though  letters  patent  of  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth 
were  afterwards  alleged  by  their  descendants,  there  seems  nothing 
to  show  that  they  received  more  than  the  protection  of  a  royal 
licence,  or  had  any  right  to  worship  in  the  chapel  beyond  that 
derived  from  the  permission  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  to  which 
society  the  whole  hospital  belonged.  This  congregation  was 
afterwards  increased  by  many  refugees  from  France,  among  others 
by  refugees  from  Rhd,  after  the  fall  of  Rochelle  in  1628  (there  is 
still  a  Rochel  Lane  in  Southampton),  and  again  largely  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1712,  after  an  extremely 
curious  controversy,  Queen’s  College  having  given  notice  that  the 
use  of  the  chapel  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  unless  it  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
meeting  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  heads  of  families  resolved  by 
a  majority  to  conform  ;  and  though  the  chief  French  congregation 
in  London  (in  Threadneedle  Street)  signified  its  disapproval  of  the 
step,  it  was  actually  taken.  Dissensions  followed,  and  for  some  little 
time  a  Nonconformist  French  congregation  existed  by  the  side  of  the 
other.  Finally,  the  afl'airs  of  the  congregation  and  their  charities 
were  in  1S56  put  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  a  new  footing, 
on  which  they  at  the  present  day  remain.  The  whole  story  has 
many  interesting  aspects.  It  throws  light  on,  at  least,  one  phase 
of  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Continent,  which  were  so  anxious  a  subject  of 
historical,  as  well  as  theological  and  legal,  inquiry  in  the  days  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric.  And  it  forms  a 
worthy  supplement  to  the  history  of  those  relations  between 
France  and  the  busy  English  port  to  which  the  earlier  material 
prosperity  of  Southampton  was  in  so  great  a  measure  due. 


CANADIAN  PICTURES.* 

IT  is  an  accusation  frequently  brought  against  Englishmen  by 
themselves  that  they  have  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  then-  own  outlying  territories,  and  take  hut  a  languid  interest 
in  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  their  colonies.  As  a 
rule,  we  own  the  soft  impeachment  without  many  “  chameleon 
blushes,”  and  if  we  are  not  actually  vain  of  our  ignorance,  we  are 
hut  half  sufficiently  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  nearly  half  a  century 
since  Judge  Ilaliburton,  in  the  delightful  series  of  his  Sam  Slick’s 
stories,  made  Canada  and  the  Canadians  an  attractive  study  to 
the  natives  of  the  mother-country,  and  taught  a  past  genera¬ 
tion  something  about  one  of  our  greatest  possessions.  The 
essays  of  the  shrewd  Clockmaker  are  still  worth  reading  by 
all  who  appreciate  wit  and  humour  allied  with  common  sense, 
practical  wisdom,  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  sea  in  Lord  Lome’s  most  interesting 
Canadian  Pictures  that  the  colonists  did  not  allow  the  precious 
halms,  administered  with  no  tender  hand  by  the  righteously 
patriotic  judge,  to  break  either  their  heads  or  their  spirits.  The 
home-truths  which  the  judge  in  the  guise  of  a  Yankee  pedlar  told 
his  countrymen  could  not  always  have  been  very  palatable  or 
■acceptable ;  but  the  Canadians  and  “  blue  noses  ”  alike  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  his  rough  lessons,  and  have  proudly  proved  that  he  under¬ 
rated  their  willingness  to  learn  and  their  energy  to  act.  Since 
Sam  Slick’s  day,  Lord  Lome  tells  us — and,  we  believe,  tells  us 
truly— that  the  character  of  the  country  and  of  its  people  has 
undergone  a  marvellous  change,  and  that  the  railway  locomotive 
may  he  seen  ringing  its  hell  and  steaming  through  wild  plains  and 
past  rough  forests  where  even  the  Clockmaker  himself  would  not 
have  thought  it  would  he  worth  while  to  push  a  track.  Space 
would  fail  us  to  give  even  a  short  and  succinct  precis  of  Lord 
Lome’s  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  great  subject.  Readers  who 
care  to  understand  the  matter  will  find  in  this  volume  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  past  and  present  history  of  Canada,  and  of  its 
great  commercial  and  political  development,  and  a  fair,  generous, 
and  sober  appreciation  of  its  great  chances  in  the  future. 

The  picture  the  late  Viceroy  draws  of  the  advantages  of  Canada 
as  a  settlement  for  British  emigrants  is  not  at  all  like  that  which 
Mr.  Scadder  presented  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  of  the  famous  Eden 
settlement.  “  It  is  not  an  El  Dorado,”  he  frankly  tells  us,  “  that 


Canada  offers.  Her  offer  is  this  :• — A  comfortable  home  on  his 
own  soil  to  any  man  who  has  a  good  pair  of  hands  and  a  decent 
knowledge  how  to  use  them  ;  if  he  have  something  of  his  own  to 
start  with,  so  much  the  better  will  it  he  for  him.”  Surely  in 
these  days  of  overcrowded  States  and  trades  this  is  a  smiling 
prospect  enough.  Yet  Lord  Lome  informs  us  that  when  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  put  down  the  lialf-hreed  insurrection  in  1870, 
his  soldiers  were  not  at  all  desirous  to  take  up  the  land  allotment 
which  was  offered  to  every  member  of  that  expeditionary  corps, 
though  facts  and  figures  were  brought  forward  to  show  them 
that  they  were  wantonly  throwing  away  almost  certain  chances  of 
inakiog  their  fortunes. 

To  some  persons  the  climate  of  the  Dominion  is  an  ugly  bug¬ 
bear  ;  hut,  like  most  uncomely  bogies,  this  bugbear  is  exorcised  by 
a  little  knowledge  and  common  sense. 

In  Canada  [our  author  tells  us]  there  is  honest  cold  in  winter  and  honest 
heat  in  summer.  The  sun  is  seldom  hidden,  and  men  see  many 
seasons,  and  are  healthy,  strong,  and  active.  The  air  is  drier  than 
in  Europe.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  go  degrees  in  August  to  30 
below  zero  in  January.  But  these  extremes  are  only  known  for  a  few  days 
in  the  year,  and  they  are  not  unpleasant,  During  most  of  the  months  the 
weather  is  delightful.  In  a  word  the  climate  is  bracing  and  excellent. 

An  Irish  immigrant  told  Lord  Lome  that  he  found  the  cold 
much  less  trying  while  he  was  thatching  his  house  in  a  Canadian 
winter  than  when  he  had  done  exactly  the  same  thing  in  a  winter 
in  Armagh. 

The  old  reproach  of  the  listlessnesa  of  the  French  Canadians 
seems  to  he  taken  away.  There  are  whole  counties  in  some 
of  the  New  England  States  occupied  entirely  by  these  descendants 
of  the  Breton  farmers  and  peasants  over  whose  allegiance  France 
maintained  so  short-lived  a  sway.  The  Scotch  and  English 
settlers  are  as  loyal  as  their  brethren  of  what  is  no  longer  an  alien 
race.  Colonists  of  all  nations  are  well  welded  together.  There 
are  three  thousand  Macdonalds  in  one  Canadian  county.  In  one 
township  there  is  a  man  who  can  speak  nothing  hut  Italian 
married  to  a  woman  who  can  speak  nothing  but  Gaelic.  Of  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Canadians  Lord  Lome  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  Jews. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  quote  the  few  simple  hut  pregnant 
words  in  which  the  author  embodies  his  view  of  the  present  and 
probable  future  state  of  feeling  in  the  Dominion  in  regard  to  the 
mother-country  and  to  the  United  States  : — 

I  have  often  been  asked  as  to  whether  the  feeling  of  Canada  in  regard  to 
its  connexion  with  the  Empire  remains  as  strong  as  before.  I  believe  it  to 
be  even  stronger  than  it  was  formerly  ;  and  the  best  test  that  this  is  the 
case  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  public  man  or  public  body  has  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  formulate  in  recent  years  with  any  success  a  contrary  policy.  I 
have  often  been  asked,  too,  if  I  believed  that  the  feeling  of  the  U nited  States 
with  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  Canada  is  not  as  strong  as  before  ;  and 
in  reply  to  this  1  would  say  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  United 
States  would  gladly  welcome  Canada  into  their  Empire,  but  the 
Canadians  show  as  yet  no  sign  that  they  desire  this  consummation. 
And,  except  under  very  great  provocation,  it  would  not  he  pressed  by  the 
public  men  of  the  United  States.  Their  idea  is  that  the  pear,  when  ripe, 
will  drop  into  their  lap ;  but,  meantime,  the  pear  is  ripening,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sow  vigorous  seeds  under  its  own  old  branches,  and  to  live  on  in  a 
more  vigorous  and  extended  life  as  a  separate  nationality,  holding  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  England  as  its  best  guarantee  for  the  same. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  this  extremely  pleasant  book 
which  we  had  marked  for  quotation,  hut  which  we  think  it  fairer 
to  let  the  reader  enjoy  for  himself  at  first  hand.  We  will  only 
enact  for  him,  therefore,  the  part  of  an  abridged  index,  and  call 
his  particular  attention  to  the  account  so  clearly  given  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  foundation  and  formation  of  the  great  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  to  the  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  Indians,  and  to 
Sitting  Bull’s  graphic  account  of  the  Custer  massacre;  to  the 
pen  and  pencil  sketch  of  the  Beaver  village,  and  to  the  pathetic 
description  of  the  driving  of  the  seal — as  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
man-loving  an  animal  as  the  dog  itself.  The  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Hall  and  Lord  Lome  largely  contribute  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  this  very  attractive  volume. 


EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

IT  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight  why  this  hook  should  have  been 
written,  or  why  it  has  been  edited  and  published  after  its 
author's  death.  It  contains  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  not  be  familiar  to  ordinary  students  of  Church 
history,  except  indeed  the  illustrative  plates,  several  of  them  taken 
from  Mr.  Parker’s  excellent  Roman  photographs,  which  give  it  an 
attraction  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Moreover  the  author 
was  so  far  from  having  any  special  qualifications  for  his  task  that 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  undertake  it  till  he  was  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  as  he  had  not  kept  up  his  knowledge 
of  the  classics  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  modern  writers  or 
translations.  A  great  part  of  the  hook  is  in  fact  made  up  of  a 
patchwork  of  extracts — Neander,  Milman,  Stanley,  Cooper  (a 
writer  whose  name  we  are  not  familiar  with),  and  Mr.  Hatch 
being  among  his  favourite  authorities.  The  hook  however  was 
written  and  published  “  with  a  purpose.”  Both  Mr.  Backhouse 
himself  and  his  editor — -who,  as  vve  learn  from  the  preface,  “  is 
responsible  for  fully  one-half  of  the  matter  of  this  volume,  and  for 

*  Early  Church  History  to  the  Heath  of  Constuntine.  Compiled  by  the 
late  Edward  Backhouse.  Edited  aud  enlarged  by  Charles  Tylor.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  1834. 


*  Canadian  Pictures;  drawn  by  pen  and  pencil.  By  tho  Marquis  of 
Lome,  K.T.  Published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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the  form  of  the  whole  of  it  ” — write  as  devout  and  zealous 
Quakers,  in  the  hope  of  finding'  support  for  their  own  peculiar 
belief  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  early  Church.  This  no 
doubt  gives  to  the  book  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  and  not  the  less 
so — at  least  for  readers  who  are  not  Quakers — from  the  fact  that 
the  enterprise  candidly  avowed  by  tho  author  and  his  editor  cannot 
be  said  to  have  proved  a  success.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that 
his  “  purpose  was  to  write  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Society  of  Friends,”  and  thus  “  to  find  out 
with  what  early  teachers,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  he  himself 
could  in  any  way  sympathize ;  what  protests  against  priestly 
assumptions  and  ritualistic  corruptions  had  been  made  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.”  His  object  in  short  was  not  unlike  that 
of  such  writers  as  Mosheim  and  Milner,  who  trace  the  succession 
of  the  true  Church  rather  in  separated  sects  than  in  the  body 
which  called  itself  Catholic,  only  that  he  does  not  proceed  beyond 
the  age  of  Constantine,  when  “ritualistic  corruptions”  had  not 
as  yet  attained  their  full  growth.  He  thus  described,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  tho  motive  which  had  prompted  him  to 
write : — 

In  Second  month  1874,  or  about  that  period,  I  was  standing  painting  in 
my  own  room,  when  an  impression  was  made  upon  my  mind  which  I 
believed  to  be  from  the  Lord,  that  I  ought  to  devote  my  leisure  in  my 
latter  days  to  writing  a  portion  of  Church  History  ;  especially  with  the 
view  of  exhibiting  to  the  Christian  world,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  So  I  forthwith  began  to 
explore  Church  History  generally,  because  the  history  of  Friends  was  quite 
familiar  to  me  ;  and  ultimately,  as  I  saw  that  I  greatly  differed  from  many 
excellent  historians  in  the  inferences  I  drew  from  many  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  I  was  induced  to  attempt  myself  to  write  a  history 
of  Christianity  which  I  thought  might  prove  useful  to  some  as  exhibiting 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Churches,  viewed  from  a  Quaker  stand¬ 
point,  and  compared  as  nearly  as  I  could  with  apostolic  precedent. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  tbe  transparent  candour  and  simplicity 
of  this  statement  characterizes  tbe  work  throughout.  It  contains 
not  a  few  odd  mistakes,  sufficiently  explicable  in  a  writer  who  was 
debarred  from  consulting  original  sources,  but,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  there  is  no  conscious  attempt  to  pervert  or  torture 
facts,  and  hence,  as  has  already  been  implied,  tbe  attempt  to 
identify  early  Christianity  with  Quakerism  conspicuously  breaks 
down.  Mr.  Hodgkin,  who  contributes  the  preface — for  the  book 
has  two  sponsors,  so  to  speak,  besides  tbe  nominal  author — ■ 
betrays  some  apprehension  of  this  result  when  he  expresses  bis 
regret  that  Mr.  Backhouse  did  not  confine  bis  labours  to  tbe 
history  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  We  cannot  altogether 
share  that  regret.  Modern  Dissenters,  and  especially  Quakers, 
do  not  usually  manifest  iuiy;h  interest  in  Church  history,  and 
this  is  probably  the  first  serious  endeavour  to  discover  a  basis 
for  the  Quaker  platform  in  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  And  the  endeavour,  if  not  a  successful,  is  an  honest 
one.  We  shall  best  do  justice  to  the  special  character  of  the 
work  by  examining  it  mainly  under  this  aspect.  And,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  which  parts  of  the  volume  are  Mr. 
Backhouse’s  and  which  Mr.  Tylor’s,  and  we  are  assured  that 
their  “  views  and  convictions  are  closely  in  unison,”  we  shall 
speak  throughout  of  the  former  as  the  author. 

When  he  quotes  in  an  early  chapter  the  beautiful  story,  pre¬ 
served  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  St.  John  and  the  young  robber, 
Mr.  Backhouse  uses  throughout  the  words  “  overseer  ”  and  “  over¬ 
seers,”  which  looks  as  if  he  wished  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
bishops  in  the  Early  Church.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  A 
few  pages  further  on  he  speaks  of  St.  Ignatius  as  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
and  again  of  Pothinus  as  Bishop  of  Lyons.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  he  -would  accept  only  the  shortest,  i.e.  Cureton’s,  recension  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles — a  vexed  question,  on  which  we  need  not 
enter  here — inasmuch  as  “  an  extravagant,  not  to  say  idolatrous, 
veneration  for  the  episcopal  office  is  inculcated  ”  in  the  rest.  He 
does  not  of  course  believe  in  any  Sacraments,  and  thinks  “  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  what  the  Lord  then  commanded  (at  the  Last 
Supper)  was  the  institution  of  a  new  ceremonial  observance,  of 
perpetual  obligation  in  tbe  Church,”  and  considers  “  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  adverse  to  such  a  conclusion.”  But  he  does  not  attempt 
to  show  that  the  usage  of  the  Church  wa3  not  from  the  first  in 
favour  of  that  belief,  and  admits  that  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  early  Christians  “may  have  originated  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  the  heathen  would  hear 
spoken  of  [surely  by  Christians]  as  the  body  and  blood  of  tbe 
Lord.”  And  when  he  remarks  that  “  no  such  thing  as  a 
form  of  prayer  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  worship  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  he  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  form  of  liturgy — that  is  of  service  for 
the  Eucharist — may  he  traced  to  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  “  the  frequent  breaking  of  bread  together  in  the 
primitive  Church  ”  may  be  explained  simply  as  a  consecration 
of  the  daily  meal,  and  to  confound  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  the 
Agape,  but  some  better  authority  than  Dean  Stanley’s,  who  is 
quoted  for  this  view,  will  be  needed  to  convince  unprejudiced 
students  of  so  startling  a  paradox,  the  more  so  when  we  are  told 
that  the  language  of  so  early  a  writer  as  Justin  Martyr  “may 
perhaps  be  understood  to  imply  his  belief  in  consubstantiation.” 
Consubstantiation  indeed  was  a  theory  first  propounded  by 
Luther,  but  it  can  hardly  mean  in  the  author's  mouth  less  than 
a  belief  in  thelieal  Presence ;  moreover  “in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
(Justin)  goes  a  step  further,  and  calls  the  bread  and  wine  a 
Sacrifice.”  Baptism  is  of  course  no  more  really  a  Sacrament  than 
the  Eucharist,  but  still  “  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Apostles 


generally  made  use  of  water  baptism,”  and  “  wo  have  seen  in  the 
story  Of  the  Apostle  John  and  the  robber  how  soou  a  super¬ 
stitious  value  began  to  be  attached  to  it,”  which  seems,  if  we  may 
say  so  with  respect,  hardly  creditable  to  tbe  Apostle’s  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  purity  of  faith.'  And  Justiu  Martyr,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  was  as  “  ritualistic  ”  in  his  notions 
about  Baptism  as  about  the  Eucharist,  for  he  says  roundly  that 
those  who  desire  to  become  Christians  “  are  brought  by  us  where 
there  is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
were  ourselves  regenerated.”  We  are  assured  again,  on  the  un¬ 
impeachable  testimony  of  Neander  and  Mr.  Hatch,  that  “  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  was  unknown  in  Apostolic  and 
primitive  times,”  as  now  among  Quakers,  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  “the  dogmas  of  the  apostolical  succession  and  the  outward 
unity  of  the  Church  ”  had  gained  such  “  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  clergy  ”  in  the  second  century  that  even  “  the  good  Irenseus 
was  a  great  stickler  on  both  points.”  And  if  we  turn  from 
doctrine  to  practice  the  witness  of  Church  history  is  equally  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Thus  e.g.  “  the  great  truth  that  the  worship  of  God 
is  no  longer  confined  to  any  special  times,”  and  that  all  observance 
of  holy  days  and  seasons  is  therefore  a  mistake,  “  early  began  to 
fall  out  of  sight.”  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  as  well  as 
Easter  and  other  festivals,  were  set  apart  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  we  may  detect  a  tendency  to  fasting  and  asceticism  and  to 
esteem  celibacy.a  holier  condition  than  marriage  “  perhaps  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles.”  In  the  second  century  “  the  evil  seed  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ”  had  begun  to  spring  up,  and  there  wa3 
a  widespread  belief  among  Christians  “of  tbe  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  dead.”  On  another  matter,  which  has  attained  a  certain 
prominence  of  late  years,  the  writer’s  sympathies  are  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  primitive  usage ;  he  tells  us  that  “  the 
Christians  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  classical  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  but  followed  the  more  honourable  practice  of 
God’s  ancient  people,  in  returning  ‘  the  dust  as  it  was  to  its  kindred 
earth.’  To  the  Christian  mind  cremation  was  altogether  repug¬ 
nant,  as  savouring  of  profanity,  and  suggesting  a  denial  of  one 
of  the  dearest  of  all  truths,  the  resurrection.”  On  a  very  different 
question  he  tries  hard  to  make  out  that  the  Early  Church  was  in 
agreement  with  Quakerism,  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
military  service  and  of  oaths,  but  bis  owu  narrative  sufficiently 
refutes  him  on  both  points.  He  assures  us  indeed  that  “on  this 
vital  question  [of  serving  in  the  army]  tho  Church,  through  her 
approved  teachers,  gave  no  uncertain  voice  ” ;  but  tbe  only  teacher 
cited  is  Tertullian,  who  maintains — as  he  candidly  adds,  in  “  a  tract 
written  after  he  had  joined  the  Montauists  ” — that,  military  service 
contravened  the  commands  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
But  the  account  given  afterwards  of  the  martyrdom  of  Marinus, 
and  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  threw  up  their  commissions  or 
quitted  the  ranks,  when  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  would 
alone  suffice  to  prove  that  Christians  did  not  shrink  from  serving 
in  the  army,  so  long  as  no  compliance  with  idolatrous  rites  was 
demanded  of  them.  That  “  swearing  is  emphatically  forbidden  in 
the  New  Testament,”  in  the  sense  of  a  prohibition  of  the  solemn 
oaths  permitted  under  the  Old  Law,  may  be  the  opinion  of  that 
“  great  living  statesman,  John  Bright,”  but  was  certainly  not  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Christians.  On  the  contrary  they  felt  bound, 
as  Dollinger  has  pointed  out,  by  their  duty  to  tbe  State  not  to 
refuse  oaths  which  contained  nothing  directly  heathenish,  and  the 
strong  affirmations  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  more  than  one  Epistle 
come  very  near  an  oath. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Backhouse  was  anxious  to  show  how 
often  “  early  teachers  stigmatized  as  heretics  ”  were  right,  and 
the  Church  wrong  in  condemning  them.  But  here  a  distinction 
must  he  drawn.  There  were  heretics  and  heretics,  and  with  some 
of  them,  whose  heresy  did  not  run  on  Quaker  lines — such  as 
Gnostics,  Manicheans,  and  Arians— he  has  very  little  sympathy. 
Gnosticism  and  Manicheism  were  “  moral  epidemics,”  and  the 
tendency  of  Arianism  was  “  to  undermine  tho  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith.”  We  cannot  indeed  “  adopt  the  words  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,”  because  all  formal  Creeds  are  objectionable,  but 
“  on  the  bolding  fast  of  the  Ilomoousian  doctrine  depends  the 
whole  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God,  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  reality  of  the  redemption, 
which  Christ  wrought,  and  of  the  communion  with  God  restored 
by  Him  to  man.”  How  far  “  the  doctrine  ”  ever  was  in  fact,  or 
had  much  prospect  of  being,  held  fast  when  “  the  words  of  the 
Creed”  were  rejected,  our  author  does  not  explain.  For  the 
Montanists  on  the  other  hand  he  feels  a  hearty  admiration,  in 
spite  of  “  the  unscriptural  and  extravagant  tenets  attributed  to 
them”  unjustly  by  their  enemies,  as  with  the  Novatians  and 
Donatists  afterwards,  who  carried  on  their  protest  against 
sacerdotalism : — 

They  asserted  the  priestly  dignity  of  all  Christians,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  confined  lo  one  order  in  tho  Church,  or 
even  to  one  sex  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  had 
been  superseded  by  learning  and  an  enlightened  intellect.  In  opposition 
to  the  notion  that  the  bishops  were  the  sole  successors  of  the  Apo.-tles, 
they  denied  that  any  who  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from 
the  IiolyGhost  himself  can  be  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  or  heirs  to 
their  spiritual  power  ;  and  they  repudiated  the  false  idea  that  holiness  of 
life  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  clergy  in  another  manner  or  in  a  higher  degree 
than  in  the  laity. 

lie  fails  to  perceive  that  the  Montanists  also  heralded,  and  in 
some  measure  caricatured  by  their  extravagance,  tho  ascetic  spirit 
which  eventually  gained  such  ascendency  in  the  Church,  and 
which  ho  regards  as  a  serious  perversion  of  Gospel  truth.  His 
hazy  view  of  sacramental  ordinances  may  help  to  account  for  such 
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odd  assertions  as  that  the  Bishop  of  Amasea  “  actually  liad  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  ordaining'  ”  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  “  in  his 
absence.”  No  authority  is  cited  for  this  marvellous  statement, 
nor  is  any  to  he  found  in  Eusebius,  Socrates,  or  any  other 
historian  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  Gregory  of  Nyssa  does  tell 
us — in  a  wild  “  romance,”  as  a  modern  critic  justly  calls  it,  written 
a  century  afterwards — that  Phtedimus,  Archbishop  of  Amasea, 
xvhen  Gregory  fled  from  him  to  avoid  the  episcopate,  elected  and 
ordained  him  by  prayer  while  he  was  absent,  but  he  adds  that  on 
hearing  of  it  Gregory  at  once  acquiesced  and  consented  to  receive 
the  ordinary  rites.  The  story  therefore  could  only  mean,  even  if 
it  had,  as  it  has  not,  any  sort  of  historical  value,  that  Phsedimus 
used  some  unaccustomed  form  of  prayer  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
regular  consecration,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  There  is  more 
plausibility  in  the  startling  announcement,  though  it  is  very 
inaccurate,  and  no  better  authority  is  quoted  for  it  than  Dean 
Stanley’s,  that  “  the  Church,  in  grateful  memory  of  his  deeds, 
canonized  Constantine  and  his  mother  the  Empress  Helena, 
under  the  presumptuous  title  of  Isapostoloi.”  The  term  “  canonize  ” 
is  of  course  an  anachronism,  for  no  such  ceremony  came  into 
vogue  till  centuries  later,  and  for  “the  Church”  should 
he  read  the  Eastern  Church.  What  is  true  is  simply  that,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  Christian  cause,  the  name 
•of  Constantine  found  its  way  into  the  Eastern  menology  for 
May  2 1 ;  it  never  had  a  place  iu  the  Western  Calendar,  where  the 
name  of  St.  Helen  occurs  on  a  different  day,  without  his,  and 
without  the  strangely  incongruous  title  of  “  isapostolos.”  The 
following  passage  sums  up  fairly  enough  the  writer's  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  he  terms  “  the  rapid  growth  of  ritualism  ”  in  the 
early  Church ;  ritualism  being  used  to  include  sacramental  doc¬ 
trine  as  well  as  outward  forms.  We  may  just  premise  that  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  Christian  “  temples  ”  should  be  impres¬ 
sible  in  the  apostolic  age ;  whether  there  were  no  “  altars  ”  is 
•another  question,  and  we  have  seen  already  that  “  the  unscriptural 
notion  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  communion  ”  was  maintained  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  Irenteus,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  many  other 
•contemporary  writers.  Neander  expressly  observes  that  “  the 
name  of  altar  ( ara ,  altare )  was  given  to  the  table  set  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian,” 
i.e.  in  the  second  century.  The  Quaker  stage  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  therefore,  as  it  has  been  expressed, 
have  been  clean  swept  away  very  early  indeed,  “  as  if  by  a  deluge 
coming  in  a  night,  suddenly,  silently,  and  without  memorial.” 
This  is  Mr.  Backhouse’s  version  of  the  tale : — 

The  worship  of  the  Apostolic  age  was  without  altars,  without  temples, 
without  images ;  but  as  sacerdotal  ideas  entered  and  prevailed,  ancient 
simplicity  disappeared.  The  common  meal,  in  which  the  early  Christians 
•united  to  commemorate  their  Saviour's  love,  became  a  sacrifice  ;  the  table 
at  which  they  sat  to  partake  of  it  became  an  altar  ;  the  community  which 
Christ  designed  to  be  one  body,  was  divided  into  clergy  and  laity.  When 
the  liberty  of  prophesying  was  lost,  and  the  spiritual  gifts  promised  to  the 
-congregation  were  exercised  by  a  restricted  order  of  ministers  alone,  those 
ministers  became  priests ;  whilst  the  simple  effusions  of  Gospel  love 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  powerful  to  break  in 
.pieces  the  stony  and  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  were  replaced  by  learned  and 
eloquent  discourses,  which  were  even  at  times  received  with  plaudits,  as  in 
a  theatre.  Lastly  the  room  or  simple  meeting-house  was  exchanged  for  a 
stately  temple,  richly  furnished  with  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Even  the 
wise  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  so  completely  loses  sight  of  the  New  Covenant 
idea,  as  to  call  the  table  at  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  partaken  of, 
the  “  Holy  of  Holies.” 


RECENT  STORIES.* 

THE  young  English  schoolgirl  stands  somewhere  between  the 
pensionnaire  in  whose  songs  tambour  is  arbitrarily  introduced 
by  her  wary  instructors  to  supply  an  obliterated  and  forbidden 
word  without  spoiling  the  rhyme,  and  the  “  young  girl  ”  of 
American  juvenile  fiction  who  sets  the  fashions  from  her  class- 
jroom  even  while  she  is  accomplishing  the  costly  “  quarters  ”  of 
her  education.  The  English  schoolgirl,  after  a  course  of  novels 
in  which  a  confirmation  stands  as  the  central  event,  is  allowed  to 
pass  to  others  of  which  love  is  the  motive.  And  the  frank  habits 
of  this  end  of  the  century  demand  that  such  love  should  be 
neither  prudish  nor  otherwise  absurd,  while  the  responsibilities  of 
those  who  undertake  to  amuse  the  inexperience  of  maidenhood 
suggest  that  it  should  be  mingled  with  other  interests,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  the  heroines  bv  mild  self-examination  and  the 
discipline  of  difficulties.  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  story  satisfies  all  the 
reasonable  demands  which  can  be  made  upon  tiie  novelette  sup¬ 
plied  to  sixteen-year-old  readers.  Its  good  sense  and  its  good 
moral  will  add  to  the  moderate  pleasure  which  good  girls  will 
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take  in  the  fairly  interesting  events  of  the  plot.  Lettice  herself 
might  have  been  a  trifie  less  disagreeable  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
and  her  conversion  to  pleasant  wavs  and  charitable  thoughts  at 
the  end  not  marred  in  its  effectiveness.  Left,  by  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  eldest  member  of  a  family  of  minors,  Lettice  persists 
in  continuing  a  tradition  of  resentment  against  some  relatives  who 
behave  to  the  ungrateful  young  people  with  more  than  human 
magnanimity.  The  determined  character  of  her  unpleasantness 
does  not  prevent  one  of  the  angelic  trustees  from  falling  in  love 
with  her  conscientiousness,  united  as  it  is  with  a  notable  share  of 
brunette  beauty.  But  before  the  happy  ending  Lettice’s  preju¬ 
dices  and  her  tete  bring  serious  misfortunes  upon  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  those  of  the  luckless  boy  who  tries  to  please  her  by  doing 
impossibilities  for  an  army  examination  being  rather  exceptionally 
well  told.  It  may  be  noted  that,  although  the  author  plunges  her 
characters  into  mourning  at  the  outset,  she  resists  the  temptations 
that  stand  in  such  force  about  a  death-bed,  and  bestows  upon  her 
readers  little  of  the  cheap  painl'ulDess  which  writers  of  her  sex 
and  scope  have  generally  considered  so  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  study  of  the  young  and  happy. 

The  days  and  years  of  youth  are  long,  because  young  memory  is 
short  and  young  experience  full  of  dissociated  and  disjointed  novel¬ 
ties.  To  the  young  only,  to  the  possessors  of  elastic  days,  is  such  a 
book  as  Ben-llur  addressed ;  to  the  serious  and  unlimited  appetite  of 
youth  it  oilers  a  solidity  of  satisfaction.  The  countless  Sundays  of 
early  life  may  fill  up  a  large  part  of  their  boundless  leisure  with 
Bcn-IIur ;  but  tbe  emancipated  end  comparatively  secular  Sundays 
of  the  adult  would  be  all  too  narrow  tor  its  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  good  English  and  respectable  scholarship  in  small 
print.  In  one  of  Dr.  .Macdonald's  fairy  stories  a  toad  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  setting  out  upon  its  journey  across  a  lawn  as  though  it 
liad  a  hundred  years  to  do  it  in.  The  author  of  this  Scriptural 
story  has  evidently  entered  upon  his  task  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
his  readers  will,  as  we  have  said,  do  likewise.  Ben-IIur  himself 
is  a  prince  of  Judah,  the  history  of  whose  religious  opinions  is 
mingled  with  that  of  the  three  Wise  Men;  it  will  be  understood 
from  this  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  undertaken  the  doubtful  task  of 
tilling  up  the  silence  of  the  Gospels.  There  are  some  negatives 
that  one  would  not  wil'ingly  exchange  for  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  than  can  be  suppled  bv  the  most  industrious  imagination  of 
tbe  writers  of  improving  fiction;  and  perhaps  the  antecedents  of 
the  Magi  might  well  bj  left  to  the  suggestions  of  silence.  But 
the  author  of  Ben-IIur  is  as  glib  as  the  sacristan  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  who  exhibits  the  three  black  skulls  bekiud  their  lamps, 
and  gives  to  each  relic  its  name — Caspar,  Melchior,  or  Balthazar. 
Mr.  Wallace  conforms  to  the  ways  of  his  time  by  giving  the  mild 
realism  of  Arab  local  colour  to  Scripture  scenes.  The  closing 
passages  of  the  book  describe  tbe  Crucifixion ;  but,  if  the  story 
could  not  avoid  dwelling  upon  an  event  which  is  its  climax,  tbe 
author  would  be  well  advised  to  restrain  bis  powers  of  description 
and  comment  here  and  there.  Nevertheless,  all  he  has  written, 
even  in  this  most  difficult  part  of  his  arduous  task,  is  written  with 
reverence  and  ability.  The  reverence  is  indispensable ;  but  the 
ability  is  perhaps  superfluous. 

The  hanging  of  heroes,  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  pleasant  close 
to  light  literature ;  but  only  a  very  sensitive  reader  will  suffer 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  young  man  in  Her  Irish  Lover. 
But  for  the  citations  of  previous  works  upon  the  title-page, 
this  uncommonly  foolish  little  romance  might  have  been  passed 
over  as  the  very  earliest  work  compatible  with  correct  spell¬ 
ing.  Something  in  the  book  there  certainly  is  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  secure  grammar  or  good  sense.  The  young  people  in 
this  story — which,  by-the-l^e,  resembles  an  American  dance  in 
its  complete  freedom  from  tbe  superlluous  presence  of  tbe  elderly — 
indulge  iu  what  tbe  author  is  pleased  to  call  a  habit  ot'  intro¬ 
spection  ;  and  they  exchange  scraps  of  what  he  evidently  believes 
to  be  art  criticism,  so  much  actuality  being  put  into  these  conver¬ 
sations  that  tbe  reader  may,  if  he  will,  gather  thence  several 
pages  of  banalities  about  the  Iloyal  Academy  of  last  year,  John 
Int/lesant,  and  the  {esthetic  movement.  The  same  youug  people 
write  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  is  quoted,  two  verses  of  one 
stanza  running  thus: — 

Departed  into  light  and  song 
On  some  boon  heaven-paved  shore. 

They  also  wander  about  together,  and  exchange  caresses  with  a 
freedom  which  is  doubtless  proper  to  the  class  to  which  these 
vague  young  men  and  maidens  appear  to  belong.  The  second- 
best  heroine  is  quite  frankly  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper  ; 
hut  Ihete  is  an  indefiniteness  about  the  social  relations  of  the  rest 
of  the  characters.  The  book  is  adorned  with  a  great  deal  of 
natural  description.  Blue-bells  are  said  to  have  “given  forth  a 
melody  that  was  like  dream-music  when  the  wind  played  truant 
with  their  long  dark  leaves.”  Ivy  and  a  mouldering  cross  “  cling 
together  like  two  spirits  bound  in  one  dual  being  bv  the  two¬ 
fold  mystery  of  guilt  and  love.”  The  events  of  the  story  are 
worthy  of  the  commentary.  When  the  Irish  hero  is  betrayed,  for 
no  discoverable  reason,  by  bis  brother,  tbe  heroine  magnanimously 
forgives  the  traitor,  pursued  in  his  turn,  and  shields  him  from  the 
police  by  sitting  upon  him.  “  He  flung  himself  down  .  .  .  and 
made  a  sign  to  her  to  sit  upon  him.”  The  author  disclaims  in  a 
preface  all  seditious  intentions,  and  hopes  that  all  true-hearted 
Irishmen  may  proGt  from  the  perusal  of  his  book. 

Steady,  solid  story-telling  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  would  be  dilficult  to  outdo  the  unhalting  deliberation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  The  Baron's  Head  unfolds 
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her  German  tale  of  barons,  burgomasters,  inn-keepers,  and  neatly 
arranged  coincidences.  The  story  is  very  well  constructed;  by 
some  readers  it  may  not  impossibly  be  found  interesting.  A 
more  sympathetic  judgment  will  probably  be  passed  upon  Mr. 
Austin  Clare’s  story  of  farm  life  in  Brittany,  which  is  very 
pleasant  in  feeling,  full  of  Breton  colour  and  of  characteristic 
interest.  The  virtues,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  fishers  and 
farmers  are  touched  by  the  author  with  a  wise  forbearance.  A 
far  more  commonplace  sea-story  is  Mrs.  .1.  A.  Owen’s,  in  which  the 
interest  is  of  the  slenderest  kind.  In  The  Cricket  Club  ckaiitab'e 
ladies  are  supplied  with  a  story  to  read  aloud  during  the  needle¬ 
work  at  “  Mothers’  Meetings.”  It  will  prove  salutary  to  such  of 
the  mothers  present  as  possess  fiendish  tempers,  together  with 
angelic  husbands  who  are  fond  of  giving  up  their  cricket  for  the 
Bake  of  affording  their  wives  pleasant  surprises  in  the  shape  of 
new  dresses,  with  other  petits  soins.  An  Innocent  is  a  semi- 
realistic  story  of  the  slums,  of  a  familiar  kind,  containing  but  one 
death,  and  in  every  way  moderate.  This  and  Our  Ethel ,  which 
is  a  little  too  thin,  even  for  its  kind,  are  children’s  books.  So  is 
The  Lust  Wolf,  which  is  a  very  slight  story  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it.  All  these  little  volumes, 
issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  are 
bound  in  nicely-designed  covers,  and  are  fairly  well  illustrated. 


VESTIGES  OF  CREATION.  * 

MR.  IRELAND  has  scattered  a  mystery  in  authorship  scarcely 
less  perplexing  and  fascinating  than  that  which  surrouuds 
the  letters  of  “Junius.”  It  is  forty  years  since  the  Vestiyes  of 
Creation  was  first  published,  and  for  twenty  years  it  has  been  out 
of  print  and  almost  forgotten  except  by  those  whose  minds  were 
of  age  at  the  time  the  book  was  a  real  stirrer-up  of  strife.  The 
“  Vestiges,”  when  first  published,  created  even  more  bitterness  and 
hostility  than  the  Oriyin  of  Species ;  the  former,  indeed,  from  the 
first  was  a  popular  book — iu  seven  months  it  passed  through  four 
editions,  while  the  latter  appealed  mainly  to  men  of  science  and 
“  philosophers,”  its  doctrines  and  theories  being  even  yet  known  to 
the  multitude  only  at  second-hand.  But  with  all  its  popularity  it 
was  a  fearful  and  dangerous  joy  for  a  young  man,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  snatch  a  reading  of  the 
Vestiyes  of  Creation;  there  was  scarcely  more  hope  for  him  than 
for  the  youth  who  dared  to  addict  himself  to  Shakspeare  or  abandon 
himself  to  Tom  Jones.  Yet,  compared  with  any  of  Darwin’s  works, 
the  book  of  which  the  late  Robert  Chambers  is  now  declared  to 
have  been  the  author  might  be  regarded  as  a  theological  treatise ; 
and,  apart  from  its  somewhat  unfortunate  and  irritating  title, 
herein,  perhaps,  lay  to  some  extent  the  sting  of  the  “  Vestiges.” 
Qui  s  excuse  s' accuse.  There  is  throughout  the  work  a  tone  so 
apologetic  and  so  deferential  that  it  at  once  aroused  suspicion  and 
hostility.  There  is  little  or  nothing  of  this  in  the  series  of  works 
which  began  with  the  Oriyin  of  Species.  Darwin  was  a  scientific 
investigator  pure  and  simple,  who  did  not  concern  himself 
with  the  extra-scientific  results  of  his  researches,  but  left  his 
readers  in  the  main  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  reconcile 
these  as  best  they  could  with  their  cherished  beliefs.  But  Darwin 
himself  admits  that  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  the 
educated  pub. ie  accepted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  his  views  was  greatly 
due  to  the  previous  publication  of  the“  Vestiges,”  which  preceded 
the  Oriyin  of  Species  by  fifteen  years.  In  the  historical  sketch  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  latter  the  author  says,  “  In  my  opinion  it  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  in  this  country  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject, 
in  removing  prejudice,  and  in  thus  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  analogous  views.”  With  such  a  testimonial, 
surely,  Robert  Chambers  must  have  been  gieatly  gratified.  True, 
Darwin  points  out  that  the  work  is  crude  and  its  theories  vague, 
showiug  little  accurate  knowledge  and  a  want  of  scientific  caution. 
Chambers’s  two  “impulses  ”  supposed  to  have  been  originally  im¬ 
planted  in  organic  matter  were  gratuitous  hypotheses  which  could 
not  account  for  the  “  numerous  and  beautiful  co-adaptations  which 
we  see  throughout  Nature.”  But  in  these  and  other  respects  the 
“  Vestiges  ”  is  scarcely  less  satisfactory  than  other  pre-Darwinian 
attempts  to  find  a  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  And  yet  how 
very  near  some  of  his  predecessors  came  to  the  solution  he 
himself  proposed,  Darwin,  with  his  usual  candour,  shows  in  his 
“  Histoiical  Sketch.”  All  previous  attempis  remind  one  of  a  badly 
adjusted  mosaic  with  numerous  gaps.  One  merit  of  Darwin  was 
that  he  was  able  to  fill  up  many  of  the  gaps,  and  give  to  the  whole 
a  symmetry  that  compels  our  admiration,  if  not  our  entire  ap¬ 
proval.  Robert  Chambers’s  aim  in  the  “Vestiges” — a  work  the 
result  of  a  year  or  two’s  labour,  forming  in  the  present  edition  a 
volume  of  some  four  hundred  small  octavo  pages — was  far  more 
ambitious  than  that  to  which  Darwin  devoted  a  lifetime  and  a 
library.  The  former  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  propounding  a 
theory  of  the  whole  universe,  and  tracing  its  complex  development 
from  a  formless  nebula  to  its  highest  product — man.  Darwin  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  oue  corner  of  nature  at  a  time,  and  did  not  seek  to 
rush  beyond  the  phenomena  therein  into  unlimited  speculation; 
he  has  left  that  to  the  horde  of  his  youthful  and  iil-iuformed 
disciples. 

And  yet  when  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  tlie 
“  Vestiges  ”  was  written  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  a 

*  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.  By  Robert  Chambers, 
LL.D.  Twelfth  edition.  Withau  Introduction,  relating  to  the  authorship 
cf  the  work,  by  Alexander  Ireland.  London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  &  K. 
Chambers. 


wonderful  work.  Let  us  recall  the  state  of  science  in  England 
foity  years  ago ;  let  us  remember  that  Robert  Chambers  was  not 
an  investigator  in  science  at  all,  or  at  best  but  an  amateur 
|  geologist ;  that  his  metier  was  that  of  antiquary,  historian,  and 
j  all-round  collector;  that  he  was  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of 
'  wide  circulation  ;  an  active  partner  in  a  great  publishing-house  ; 
j  more  sought  alter  than  probably  any  other  man  at  the  Edinburgh 
I  dinner-tables  ot  his  time ;  that-  he  was  precluded  from  discussing 
the  subject  ol  his  book  with  those  who  would  have  been  most 
competent  to  help  him.  When  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  we  can¬ 
not  help  marvelling  that  such  a  man  could  produce  such  a  book, 
crude  and  fragmentary  though  it  be. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  criticize  seriously  the  statements  and  theories 
and  general  standpoint  of  the  “  Vestiges  ”  at  this  time  of  day.  It 
must  always  be  referr.  d  to  by  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  progress 
of  scientific  theory  ;  but  its  battle-field  has  long  been  green,  and 
shepherds  may  now  lead  their  Hocks  into  its  pastures  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Mr.  Ireland  has  done  well  to  reprint  the  hook,  for 
many  interested  in  the  history  of  science  will  like  to  possess  it ; 
and  in  finally  divulging  the  secret  of  its  authorship  he  has  spared 
future  generations  the  infliction  of  interminable  controversy.  The 
sole  depositaries  of  the  secret  besides  the  author  and  Mr.  Ireland 
were  the  author's  first  wife;  William  Chambers,  his  brother; 
Robert  Oox,  nephew  of  George  Combe,  and  Dr.  Neill  Arnott. 
Mr.  Ireland  resided  in  Manchester  when  the  book  wa9  written, 
and  through  him  all  communications  were  made  with  Churchill, 
the  publisher.  The  secret  has  certainly  been  well  kept;  for, 
though  Robert  Chambers’s  name  was  often  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  authorship,  so  were  those  of  many  others,  from  Prince 
Albert  to  Thackeray.  In  Edinburgh,  at  least,  a  favourite  theory 
was  that  the  work  was  the  joint  production  of  Robert  Chambers 
and  David  I’age,  late  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Newcastle  College 
|  of  Science,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  editorial  stalf  of 
I  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  But  now  we  are  bound  to  believe  the 
assurance  of  the  only  living  depositary  of  the  secret,  Mr.  Alexander 
j  Ireland,  that  Robert  Chambers  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Vestiyes 
of  Creation.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  that  there  is  one  riddle  less 
to  worry  us;  though  we  cannot  help  pitying  the  poor  man  who, 
as  Mr.  Ireland  informs  us,  has  a  treatise  ready  for  publication 
to  prove  that  the  author  could  not  possibly  have  been  Robert 
Chambers.  So  late  as  1877  the  book  was  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  accredited  to  George  Combe. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

IT  is  a  keen  disappointment  to  take  up  American  poetry  and 
find  it  uncharaeterized  by  anything  racy  of  the  soil  or  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Too  often  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  American  verse  is  due  to  the  use  of  certain  colloquialisms,  or 
takes  a  mere  idiomatic  form  ;  it  is  superficial  and  a  matter  of 
diction,  and  not — as  with  Walt  Whitman — something  innate  and 
spiritual.  Onnalinda  is  doubly  disappointing.  It  is  without  any 
distinctive  quality,  and  might  have  been  written  by  one  who  had 
never  seen  America,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Indian  life  did  not 
extend  beyond  an  acquaintance  with  the  novels  of  Cooper  and 
Bird.  The  author  takes  up  the  cause  of  “  the  poor  Indian,”  and, 
in  some  severe  reflections  on  the  United  States  policy,  shows  he 
does  not  share  the  well-known  views  of  Artemus  Ward.  His 
Indians  are,  however,  so  trite  and  conventional  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  proceed  from  the  imagination  of  an  American  poet. 
Onnalinda  is  a  beautiful  Iroquois 

The  charm  of  youth  and  beauty  met 
lu  Onnalinda — sweet  brunette. 

Yet  we  are  defrauded  of  our  just  expectation,  and,  instead  of  being 
a  daughter  of  her  tribe,  she  is  revealed  as  the  granddaughter  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman  and  a  young  lady  of  culture.  She  talks  volubly 
of  her  mother’s  Highland  home,  and  bores  us  unremittingly  with 

*  Onnalinda:  a  Romance.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1884. 
Above  the  Grave  of  John  Obenswurge,  a  Cosmopolite.  By  J.  Dunbar 
I  Hylton,  M.D.  New  York:  Howard  Challen.  1884. 

The  Prcesidicide  and  the  Rattle  of  Antietam.  By  J.  Dunbar  Hylton, 
M.D.  New  York  :  Howard  Challen.  1884. 

Prairie  Pictures  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Cameron  Grant.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

lvjuresoul:  a  Satire  for  Science.  By  A.  J.  II.  Duganne.  New  York  : 
American  Book-Print  Company.  1884. 

Poems  and  Swedish  Translations.  By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D.  Buffalo, 
N.Y. :  Paul  &  Brothers. 

Ishtur  and  Izdubar.  By  Leonidas  le  Cenci  Hamilton.  London :  Allen 
&  Co. 

The  History  of  the  United  Slates  in  Rhyme.  By  R.  C.  Adams.  Boston  : 
Lotlirop  &  Co. 
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Brothers.  1884. 
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references  to  Tasso  and  to  Greek  fable  and  Gothic,  and  so  forth, 
till  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Genesee  fades  far  away,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  very  humdrum  world.  The  other  persons  of  the 
romance  are  not  less  unreal  and  uninteresting;,  and  their  fortunes 
are  knit  together  in  the  narrative  by  the  cheapest  and  most  puerile 
devices.  Of  the  author’s  style,  and  his  very  proper  views  of 
woman  and  her  influence,  these  lines  are  eloquent : — 

The  buddhist,  atheist,  and  gnostic, 

The  deist  and  iconoclast, 

Beneath  her  searching,  scorching  caustic, 

Wriggle  and  twist  like  worm  aghast. 

The  cosmopolitan  fame  of  the  late  John  Obenswurge  being  for  us, 
unfortunately,  unheard  of  and  unknown,  it  is  dillieult  to  decide 
how  far  Dr.  Hylton’s  poems  honour  his  memory.  They  are  very 
frankly  American,  as  the  following  little  picture  shows  : — 

Beside  my  fire  warm  and  bright, 

I  sat  within  my  chair, 

M3'  feet  were  on  the  table  thrown 
’Mongst  glasses  and  pitchers  there ; 

And  there  a  large  decanter  stood 
Of  good  New  England  rum, 

From  which  with  a  liberal  hand 
1  had  partaken  some. 

These  lines  are  introductory  to  “  A  Drunkard's  Vision.”  The 
author’s  powers  are  more  fully  exhibited  in  a  long  poem  on  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  before 
us.  The  title  of  this  is  The  Prcesidicide,  and  Dr.  Hylton  observes 
that  it  “  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  published  up  to  this 
date  ”(1865) ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the  lamented 
death  of  President  Garfield,  it  will  not  be  admitted  into  American 
dictionaries.  The  poem  is  a  prodigious  soliloquy  of  nearly  six 
thousand  lines,  and  details  the  imaginary  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  Booth  both  after  and  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
Tile  impression  of  power  it  occasionally  gives  is  entirely  mitigated 
by  a  verbosity  and  iteration  that  are  unexampled  in  the  literature 
of  monologues,  while  the  art  of  bathos  is  most  effectively  illus¬ 
trated.  After  its  perusal  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  author 
that 

Poets  are  a  wild,  mysterious  race  ; 

The  world  is  all  their  own. 

Mr.  Grant  is  not,  we  believe,  an  American  poet ;  but  he  dates 
his  dedicatory  sonnet  from  Manitoba,  and  depicts  with  graphic 
force  and  truth  some  of  the  most  characteristic  scenes  of  the  great 
North-West.  His  poems  possess  a  quality  of  freshness  that  is 
rather  felt  than  definable ;  and  his  pictures  are  not  “  dead  pieces 
of  nature,”  as  Addison  says,  hut  have  atmosphere  and  vitality. 
Mr.  Grant’s  powers  of  observation  are  very  considerable ;  bis  style 
is  individual ;  and  his  presentation  of  things  is  full  of  originality 
and  quaint  suggestion,  of  which  the  little  poem  called  “Per¬ 
manent  ”  and  “  Lileth  ”  are  excellent  examples. 

Injuresoul  is  a  satirical  effusion  fulminated  against  Colonel 
Ingersoll  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Every  page  bristles  with 
words  in  capitals,  a  typographical  luxuriance  that  is  not  calculated 
to  attract  readers.  With  much  of  the  honest  consuming  flame 
that  should  animate  the  satirist,  the  author  is  deficient  in  more 
necessary  qualities — the  power  of  epigram,  the  light,  deft  touch, 
and  quick  “  venew  of  wit.”  A  satire  that  is  directed  against  every 
form  of  rationalism  and  requires  of  its  readers  some  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  of  science,  is  not  likely  to  attain  the  professed 
end  of  the  author — the  refutation  of  the  infidelity  he  personifies 
in  Injuresoul. 

Dr.  Peterson's  volume  comprises  translations  of  short  lyrical 
poems  by  Runeberg  and  other  less-known  Swedish  poems,  a  lyric 
by  Ibsen,  and  a  version  of  Tegner’s  Axel.  The  author  is  successful 
in  reproducing  much  of  the  grace  and  rather  fantastic  sentiment 
of  Swedish  poetry,  and  his  own  poems  occasionally  show  that  he 
has  been  attracted  to  it  by  a  temperament  naturally  sympathetic. 

We  fear  that  the  form  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  his  Assyrian 
epic  will  deter  all  but  students  or  those  interested  in  archaic 
poetry  from  perusing  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  much  to  say  in  his 
preface  on  his  choice  of  metre ;  and,  while  appreciating  the 
reasons  that  led  to  his  rejection  of  blank  verse,  we  cannot  think 
either  his  choice  or  use  of  the  heroic  couplet  at  all  happy.  A  measure 
approximating  to  that  of  Chapman’s  translation  of  the  Iliad 
would  better  realize  liis  ideal  of  “  the  soft  sweep  of  unbroken 
measure.”  Ishtar  and  Izdubar  celebrates  the  mighty  deeds  of 
Nimrod,  and  is  based  on  the  fragmentary  tablets  of  cuneiform 
writing  unearthed  at  various  times  by  Mr.  George  Smith  and  other 
Assyriologists.  So  intangible  a  foundation  left  Mr.  Hamilton 
“ample  room  and  verge  enough”  for  the  play  of  his  fancy,  and 
his  work  is  not  without  passages  of  luxuriant  description  and  of 
spirited  relation.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  poetry,  is  heavy 
and  displeasing — a  fact  which  does  not  blind  us  to  the  extremely 
interesting  nature  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  attempt,  and  the  sincere  and 
reverential  spirit  that  animated  him. 

To  condense  into  sixty-five  small  pages  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  a  task  demanding  no  small  ingenuity,  and  Mr. 
Adams  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  this  with  fair  success. 
Those  to  whom  historical  dates  are  elusive,  and  who  can  commit 
to  memory  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  rhymes,  may  find  this  little 
book  useful. 

We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  Study 
of  the  Princess.  The  present  edition  contains  a  letter  from  Lord 
Tennyson  on  plagiarism  and  verbal  coincidences,  which  has  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  its  facile  refutation 


of  certain  accusations,  and  the  additional  proof  it  affords  of  the 
Poet  Laureate's  nicety  of  observation. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  collected 
works  of  Lord  Tennyson  are  prefaced  by  an  excellent  portrait  on 
steel,  and  are  well  printed  and  of  convenient  arrangement.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  first  volume  retains  the  “  Leonine  Elegiacs” 
and  the  “  Confessions  of  a  Second-rate  Sensitive  Mind.” 

The  ever-increasing  circle  of  Mr.  Browning’s  readers  will  wel¬ 
come  the  new  edition  of  the  two  series  of  Selections  from  his 
poetry  which  appeared  twelve  years  ago,  when  admiration  of  the 
poet,  if  less  loud,  was  not  less  deep  than  now.  These  volumes 
contain  much  that  is  most  truly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
genius,  with  several  additions  to  the  former  collection  that  make 
them  in  a  high  degree  representative. 

Simultaneously  with  new  editions  of  Dean  Plumptre’s  Master 
and  Scholar  and  Lazarus,  appear  his  latest  poems,  collected  under 
the  title  of  Things  New  and  Old.  These  are  miscellaneous  in 
subject,  and  are  characterized  by  the  smooth  versification  which  is 
more  pleasing  in  the  rhymed  than  in  the  blank  verse.  “  Nirvana  ’ 
is  a  reverie  anticipative  of  a  condition  of  absolute  negation  and 
vacuity,  out  of  which  speculation  proceeds  a  dream  which  typifies 
the  true  signification  of  “outer  darkness”;  the  poem  is  full  of 
suggestive  thought. 

There  is  no  particular  evidence  of  inspiration  and  ardour  in  Mr. 
Mackellar’s  Hymns  to  distinguish  them  from  the  majority  of 
such  compositions.  They  are  fluently  written,  simple  and  direct 
in  language,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Evangelical  gatherings. 


A  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.* 

THIS  is  the  best  Spanish  Grammar  that  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  since  the  little  volume  by  D.  E.  de  Lara,, 
entitled  A  Short  and  Plain  Grammar ,  and  published  in  1836,  in 
which  there  were  hut  few  rules  to  distress  the  memory  of  the 
student,  and  those  told  in  so  few  words  that  they  were  as  easy  to 
carry  in  one’s  head  as  the  alphabet.  The  one  which  we  have  before 
us  now  is  even  simpler,  for  it  gives  no  rules  at  all.  The  author 
has  been  for  some  time  a  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Summer  Institute  at  Martha’s  Vineyard,  an 
island  off  the  south  coast  of  Massachusetts.  His  idea  is  to  teach 
people  to  speak  Spanish  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  children 
learn  English.  They  can  talk  before  they  know  the  reasons  why 
they  use  certain  words  instead  of  others.  As  the  author  says 
himself  in  the  preface,  “  the  usual  course  is  to  teach  a  language 
by  beginning  with  the  rules  and  exceptions,  and  compelling 
the  pupil  to  learn  long  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  or  of  nouns  that 
form  the  plural  in  this  or  that  manner,  and  the  reason  for  the 
construction  in  idiomatic  phrases  ;  and,  although  this  be  well 
learned,  the  pupil  is  not  generally  able  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water 
in  the  language  he  is  studying  so  as  to  be  understood,  or  to 
answer  the  simplest  questions  with  the  necessary  promptness  and 
facility.  On  going,  in  a  foreign  country,  to  buy  a  railroad  or 
diligence  ticket,  or  to  engage  passage  in  a  steamer,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  know  by  heart  all  the  rules  of  the  syntax  of  the  language 
which  one  wishes  to  use.”  “  In  a  hotel  it  avails  hut  little,  in  order 
to  ask  for  what  one  wants,  to  know  the  derivation  of  the  words.” 
This  is  perfectly  true.  We  remember  the  case  of  a  party  of  travellers 
in  Spain  who  were  very  proud  of  possessing  a  certain  book,  called 
The  Art  of  Conversation  in  the  Spanish  Tongue,  containing  such 
sentences  as  “  Has  the  general  gone  to  the  war  ?  ”  “I  have  seen  the 
espartero  grass  growing  in  Mexico,"  &c.,  and  were  much  astonished 
and  confounded  when,  on  entering  Spain,  they  were  unable  to 
make  a  human  being  understand  their  wants.  Every  traveller  of 
experience  has  often  watched  with  amusement  the  futile  efforts 
of  people  so  taught  to  make  themselves  understood.  General 
Ybarra's  book,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  practical,  and  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  one  ignorant  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  Spanish.  His  method  is  this.  Each  lesson  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  gives  the  pupil  important  words 
and  phrases,  with  idiomatic  constructions  peculiar  to  the  language, 
and  a  tense  or  two  of  some  verb  which  has  been  used  during  the 
lesson.  This  part  of  the  lesson  the  pupil  must  learn  by  heart.  The 
second  part  is  a  reading  exercise,  with  the  translation  opposite, 
and  teaches  the  pupil  to  translate  quickly  without  a  dictionary  ; 
while  the  third  part  is  a  practical  conversation,  such  as  any  one 
would  use  in  speaking.  There  are  imaginary  journeys  to  Italy, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  travellers  to  each  other  upon  what  they 
have  seen.  There  are  imaginary  shopping  expeditions,  and  scenes- 
at  the  railway-station  or  in  a  hotel ;  in  fact,  every  kind  of  question 
and  answer  which  would  naturally  occur  in  daily  life.  At  the 
end  of  the  hook  there  are  English  poems  by  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
and  others,  as  well  as  Spanish  poems,  proverbs,  and  anecdotes. 
One  American  anecdote,  with  a  Spanish  translation,  will  help  the 
student  to  combine  amusement  with  study. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  an  Iowa  newspaper  : — 

“An  Extraordinary  Thing. — There  took  place  3’esterday  in  a  stable 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  occurrences.  A  horse  took  out  tiie  bung  from 
a  water-barrel  with  the  intention  of  quenching  his  thirst.” 

To  which  a  paper  of  another  State  answered  : — 

We  do  not  see  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  case  at  all.  If  the  horse  had 
taken  the  barrel  from  the  bung-hole,  and  had  quenched  his  thirst  with  the 
bung  ;  or  if  the  bung-hole  had  taken  the  barrel  cut  of  the  bung,  and 
quenched  its  thirst  with  the  horse ;  or  if  the  horse  had  taken  out  the 
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barrel,  or  if  the  bung  had  taken  out  the  horse  from  the  bung-hole,  and 
quenched  his  thirst  with  the  barrel ;  or  if  the  bung-hole  had  taken  out  the 
thirst  from  the  horse,  and  quenched  the  bung  with  the  barrel,  then  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  occupy  one’s  self  with  the  all'air. 

At  the  end  of  the  preface  General  Ybarra  recommends  other 
Spanish  Grammars,  by  the  help  of  which  those  who  have  made  a 
beginning  with  his  own  may  study  the  theory  of  the  language 
further.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  little  book,  aud 
hope  that  those  who  possess  it  may  enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as 
we  have  done.  The  style  is  excellent,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
slight  suggestion  of  Colonial  Spanish. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

A  SHOUT  time  ago  we  had  reason  to  notice  favourably  a 
selection  of  Italian  folk-songs  entitled  Canzoni  Pdpolari 
Toscane,  collected  by  Mrs.  Janet  Ross.  As  a  sequel,  Mrs.  Ross 
has  now  published,  through  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Schott  &  Co.,  a 
set  of  six  Stornclli  Toscani,  which  are  quite  as  interesting  in 
their  way  as  the  Canzoni,  full  of  melody  and  of  a  character  quite 
their  own.  They  are  principally  love  songs,  in  which  the  solo 
consists  of  some  six  or  eight — rarely  more — bars  of  music,  to 
which  a  chorus  in  unison  is  added,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
each  verse,  the  chorus  being  sometimes  double  the  length  of  the 
solo.  As  the  chorus  is  iu  unison,  the  “  stornello  ”  may  of  course 
be  treated  as  a  solo  throughout,  though  the  effect  must  naturally 
be  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  sung  by  a  number  of  voices.  It  is 
diflicult  to  say  which  are  the  most  pleasing  ;  but  “  Bella  ragazza  ” 
and  “  Fiorin  d’estate  ”  are  very  charming,  and  “  Quando  pnssi  di 
qui  ”  is  not  less  so,  though  somewhat  breathless  in  phrasing  as 
it  stands  here.  The  accompaniments  are  as  simple  as  could  be 
desired,  Mrs.  Ross  having  exercised  a  wise  restraint  as  to  elabora¬ 
tion,  and  English  words  have  been  cleverly  adapted  to  the  music 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  by 
Miss  L.  B.  Courtenay.  From  the  same  editor  we  have  “  Canto 
Patriottico  Veneziano  del  1859,”  a  spirited  cry  for  liberty,  the 
English  words  of  which  have  been  excellently  rendered  by  Mr. 
J.  Addington  Symonds. 

Of  the  four  songs  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.,  the 
two  by  Signor  Giro  Piusuti,  entitled  “  Till  the  Breaking  of 
the  Day  ”  and  “  Patience  Rewarded,”  are  decidedly  the  best ; 
and,  indeed,  the  first  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  better  words  than 
Mr.  Jaxone  has  written  for  the  composer;  while  “The  Con¬ 
querors,”  by  Mr.  Theo  Bouheur,  is  hardly  so  good  as  we  have 
reason  to  expect  from  his  pen ;  and  “  Dolly’s  Revenge,”  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pontet,  may  find  admirers  among  those  who  are  easily 
pleased.  Of  the  songs  published  by  Mr.  B.  Williams,  “Our  Last 
Good-bye,”  by  Siguor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  will  he  found  to  be  a  very 
graceful  little  ballad  which  deserves  success,  and  Mr.  Odoardo 
Barri’s  “  Spirit  Voices  ”  is  melodious  and  effective,  as  all  his 
work  is.  Another  of  Mr.  Barri’s  songs  is  “  Birdie's  Nest,”  a 
charming  little  lullaby  which  the  engraver,  through  carelessness, 
has  done  his  best  to  mar.  In  the  fifth  bar  on  page  3  the  A  sharp 
in  the  accompaniment  should  bo  F  sharp,  aud  the  effect  would 
then  be  somewhat  less  appalling  than  it  is  as  it  now  stands. 
Mr.  Michael  Watson's  “The  Beacon”  is  a  dramatic  production 
which  will  doubtless  become  popular,  as  it  appears  that  it  is 
already  sung  by  no  less  than  seventeen  vocalists.  We  know  who 
Mr.  Thurley  Beale  is,  of  course ;  hut  of  the  sixteen  other  singers 
whose  names  appear  in  such  prominence  on  the  title-page  we  must 
plead  a  perhaps  unpardonable  ignorance.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Mr.  Watson’s  other  soDg,  “  Our  Army  and  Navy,”  a  spirited 
composition  which  we  hope,  with  the  aid  of  sixteen  vocalists,  will 
achieve  the  success  it  deserves.  “  Some  One,”  by  Mr.  H.  Trotere, 
is  a  pretty  song  of  the  conventional  drawing-room  type,  and 
“  Alack-a-day,”  by  the  same  composer,  is  a  rustic  romance,  the 
words  of  which  suggest  a  likeness  to  the  old  ditty,  .“Oh  dear, 
what  can  the  matter  be  ?  ”  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tinney’s  “  The  King  of 
the  Camp  ”  tells  how  the  Victoria  Cross  was  won  by  one  of  “  the 
kindliest,  cheeriest,  best  ”  [of  men  in  a  very  pleasing  song,  and 
“  Katie’s  Dream,”  by  Mr.  L.  Williams,  is  a  pretty  conception  both 
as  to  words  and  music ;  while  Mr.  William  M.  Hutchison’s  rather 
commonplace  soDg,  “  Our  Captain,”  has  the  aid  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  sixteen  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  needs  no  further 
recommendation.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  effective  Galop  de  Concert,  entitled  “  L’Equestrienne,” 
by  M.  E.  Durand,  and  a  transcription,  for  tbe  pianoforte,  by  Mr. 
Emil  Waldimier  of  tbe  too  well-known  “  Wait  till  the  clouds  roll 
by.”  Tbe  “  Some  One  ”  Waltz,  and  “My  Darling”  Waltz,  both  by 
Mr.  Carl  01ma,“  Azalea  ”  Schottische,  by  Mr.  Percy  Lester,  and 
“Tete-a-Tete  ”  Polka,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Leduc,  are  all  good 
specimens  of  dance  music. 

Of  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Tuckwood’s  last  publications,  Mr.  Berthold 
Tour’s  “  Harp  and  Crown”  is  the  most  striking  song.  To  some 
well-written  words  by  Mr.  D’Arcy  Jaxone,  Mr.  Tours  has  com¬ 
posed  a  very  beautiful  melody,  tbe  effect  of  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  skilful  obbligato  for  violin  and  violoncello  ad 
libitum,  resulting  in  a  very  remarkable  song,  which  will  certainly 
add  to  his  de-ervedly  high  reputation  as  a  powerful  song-writer. 
In  “  Hearts  are  Trumps  ”  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti  shows  that  he  has 
lost  none  of  that  freshness  of  melody  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
all  his  work,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Rev  has  produced  an  effective  song 
iu  his  “  Drummer  aud  his  Lass  ” ;  while  “  At  the  Spinet,”  by  Mr. 
Suchet.  Champion,  aud  “Sweethearts  still,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Greenish,  are  pretty  specimens  of  drawing-rooui  ballads.  Mr. 


Michael  Watson  has  made  a  very  clever  transcription  of  his  son g, 
“  The  Silent  March,”  and  there  are  two  gavottes  entitled  “  Danse 
des  Courtiers,”  by  Mr.  Theo  Bonheur,  and  “  Bewitching,”  by  Mr. 
E.  Boggette,  of  which  we  think  the  former  is  the  more  interesting. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Newsam’s  part  song,  “The  Cuckoo’s  Song,”  published 
by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  is  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
amateur  choral  societies,  as  it  is  not  difficult  of  execution,  and  is 
melodious  and  effective.  The  three  soDgs  by  Cristahel — Rapt  in 
Sweet  Reverie,”  “  Dora,”  and  “  Happy  Memories  ” — published  by 
Messrs.  Reid  Brothers,  will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  repertoire ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  VV.  C, 
Newsam’s  “  Good-bye,  my  love,  good-bye” ;  while  “Our  Queen, 
our  Craft,  our  Fatherland,”  by  a  P.  M.  Mason,  will  doubtless  find 
favour  with  all  good  Freemasons.  “  Cristahel  ”  Waltz,  by  Ciro 
Fasoli,  and  “My  Pearl”  Waltz,  by  Cristahel,  are  also  sent  to  us 
by  the  same  publishers. 

From  Mr.  Alfred  Cox  we  have  “Shipmate  Dick,”  by  Mr. 
Merton  Clark,  a  pleasing  song  of  sailor  life,  which  deserve's  suc¬ 
cess,  and  three  pianoforte  pieces  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Rubini — “The 
Windmill,”  “Le  Chant  du  Gondolier,”  and  “  Air  a  la  Gavotte  ” — 
which  show  that  the  composer  is  a  careful  musician  and  con¬ 
scientious  artist.  The  “Festival  March,”  by  Mr.  Louis  Honig, 
displays  considerable  talent  in  the  composer,  and  “  The  Golden 
Wedding  March,”  by  Mr.  T.  Merton  Clark,  which  was  played  last 
year  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  will  he  welcome  to  its  admirers 
in  the  form  of  a  pianoforte  piece.  The  “  Exhibition  Gavotte,”  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ilelbin,  published  by  Messrs.  Conrad,  Herzog,  &  Co.,  is 
a  praiseworthy  essay  in  the  old  gavotte  form,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  admirers. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  number  of  excellent  monographs  on  the  part  performed  by 
the  two  great  German  Powers  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution — already  by  no  means  inconsiderable — is  augmented 
by  one  intended  at  first  to  have  been  composed  from  a  Hungarian 
point  of  view.  Herr  Edward  Wertheimer  (1),  at  least,  has 
wrought  in  the  service  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry,  and  the  primary 
object  of  his  commission  has  been  to  investigate  the  relations  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  smaller 
State,  however,  was  then  so  completely  in  the  tow  of  the  larger 
that  his  work  has  become  a  history  of  Austria,  and  the  original 
point  of  view  is  only  traceable  by  the  unusual  attention  devoted 
to  Hungarian  affairs.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  some  excellent 
pages,  throwing  light  on  features  of  the  political  situation  hitherto 
much  neglected,  and  exhibiting' in  particular  the  miserable  timidity 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  which  alienated  every 
Hungarian  who  desired  the  improvement  of  his  country.  This, 
however,  is  merely  episodical ;  in  essentials  Herr  Wertheimer’s  is  a 
political,  not  military,  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Austria, 
which  derives  especial  value  from  the  liberal  use  the  writer  has 
made  of  unpublished  State  papers,  as  well  as  from  his  own  sagacity, 
impartiality,  and  generally  concise  and  luminous  style.  Something 
of  an  anti-Prussian  bias  may  be  detected ;  but  an  historian  with¬ 
out.  any  bias  could  not  but  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — that  the 
part  played  by  Prussia  between  Valmy  and  Jena  was  a  very  poor 
and  unworthy  one.  Though  the  history  nominally  begins  with 
the  Peace  of  Luneville,  the  historian  has  found  it  requisite  to 
enter  pretty  fully  into  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  years,  and 
to  enrich  his  narrative  with  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  simple 
and  unpretending,  yet  drawn  and  coloured  with  admirable  vivid¬ 
ness.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Emperors  Francis  and 
Alexander,  and  the  Ministers  Kaunitz,  Thugut,  and  Cobenzl;  hut 
nearly  all  the  leading  Continental  statesmen  of  the  period  are 
depicted  with  masterly  strokes.  The  Archduke  Charles  is  the 
writer’s  hero,  to  an  extent  for  which  he  almost  apologizes.  In  the 
almost  complete  dearth  of  eminent  ability  in  Austria  at  the  time, 
the  Archduke  certainly  looks  a  highly  respectable  figure ;  his 
counsel  and  his  strategy  were  always  sound,  but  in  neither  is  it 
possible  to  discover  very  evident  symptoms  of  genius. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  apparently  vigorous  and  powerful 
races  from  the  scene  during  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  history.  Huns,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Cepidas, 
Lombards,  seem  to-day  firmly  settled  in  their  conquests ;  to¬ 
morrow  they  are  gone;  and  conjecture  is  sorely  taxed  to  discover 
what  can  have  become  of  them.  Herr  von  Schubert  investigates 
this  problem  in  the  case  of  the  once  mighty  Alemanni  (2),  and 
concludes,  reasonably  enough,  that  after  tlieir  overthrow  by  the 
Franks,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  they  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland.  This  instability  among  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Rome  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
formed  a  mere  military  caste,  which  had  been  unable  to  amal¬ 
gamate  itself  with  the  substratum  of  the  population.  It  has 
proved  easier  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  Bulgaria  than  it  would  he 
to  repeat  the  operation  in  Anatolia.  Herr  von  Schubert  seems 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  it  can  only  be  by  inadvert¬ 
ence  that  he  has  made  as  amusing  a  mistake  as  we  remember  to 
have  seen.  He  is  translating  a  life  of  St.  Vedast,  most  barbarously 
written,  to  he  sure,  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  found  a  ruinous 

(1)  Ceschichte  Oesterreichs  und  TTngarm  im  ersten  Juhrzehnt  des  19 
Jahrhunderts.  Nach  ungedruckten  Quellen.  Von  Eduard  Wertheimer. 
Bd.  x.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Iiumblot.  London:  Nutt. 

(2)  Die  Unterwerfung  der  Alamannen  tenter  die  Franken.  Kritische 
Uutersuchung  von  Hans  von  Schubert.  Strassburg :  Karl  J.  Trtibner. 
London:  Nutt. 
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church  veprium  densitate  oppletam.  This  is  rendered,  “  filled  with 
vipers  ” ! 

Recent  discoveries  have  thrown  much  additional  light  on  the 
chronology  of  Cyrus.  Dr.  Victor  Floigl  employs  them  to  rectify 
the  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  in 
general,  and  to  criticize  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (3).  His 
task  is  by  no  means  performed  in  a  carping  spirit ;  we  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  he  is  occasionally  guilty  of  rashness.  He 
maintains,  for  instance,  that  the  Ilystaspes  with  whom  Zoroaster 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  was  the  father  of  Darius  ;  that 
Cyrus  and  Oambyses  were  not  merely  tolerant  of  the  religions 
of  the  nations  they  subjugated,  but  idolaters  themselves;  and 
that  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  period  of  a  great  religious  revo¬ 
lution.  Some  circumstances  certainly  lend  a  colour  of  plausi¬ 
bility  to  these  conjectures;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  at 
present. 

The  brothers  Schlagintweit  (4)  were  equally  great  as  travellers 
and  as  bores.  They  enriched  science  with  valuable  observations  ; 
but  their  style,  in  aridity  and  difficulty,  was  worthy  of  the  deserts 
traversed  and  the  mountains  scaled  by  them.  Herr  W.  Werner 
is  therefore  fully  justified  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  popu¬ 
larize  them,  and  his  success  has  surpassed  reasonable  expectation. 
Without  sacrificing  any  scientific  information  of  value,  he  has 
converted  the  Schlagintweits’  dreary  catalogue  into  a  panorama 
of  Upper  India  and  Tibet,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  fully 
treated.  His  title-page  is  open  to  criticism,  in  so  far  as  the  book 
does  not  contain  a  word  about  the  Madras  Presidency  or  the 
Deccan,  although  a  brief  abstract  of  Haeckel's  Ceylon  is  given  in 
an  appendix. 

Dr.  Winckler's  “  Therapeutic  Lexicon  ”  (5)  is  a  useful  little 
book,  giving  the  more  approved  remedies  under  the  name  of  each 
complaint  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  manner,  with  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  compound  medicines  recommended  in  each  case. 

To  the  strictly  technical  part  of  his  Aramaic  grammar  (6) 
Professor  Kautszch  has  prefixed  an  excursus  on  the  Aramaic  words 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  may  be  consulted  with  much  advan¬ 
tage.  He  agrees  with  Delitzsch  that  Hebrew  was  still  generally 
understood  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  probably  composed  in  it. 

Dr.  A.  Rauber’s  treatise  on  primitive  mankind  (7)  appears  from 
the  preface  to  have  a  more  ambitious  scope  than  could  legitimately3 4 5 6 7 8 
have  been  deduced  from  the  title.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
how  the  mammoth  and  the  cave  bear  are  to  be  got  into  the  wit¬ 
ness-box  to  depose  against  sacerdotalists  and  socialists ;  but  the 
feat,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  accomplished  somehow.  The  first 
volume  deals  with  less  disputable  matters,  even  though  the 
element  of  speculation  is  not  absent.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
copious  resume  of  the  facts  hitherto  ascertained  or  conjectured 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  primitive  man.  A  great  number  of 
observations  and  discoveries  are  adduced,  classified  as  they  relate 
to  caves,  pits,  lake-dwellings,  kitchen-middens,  barrows,  crom¬ 
lechs,  or  miscellaneous  discoveries  of  animal  or  human  remains. 
The  problems  connected  with  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  periods, 
and  the  origin  of  domesticated  animals,  receive  careful  attention. 
The  judicious  arrangement  and  precise  detail  adapt  the  book  well 
to  the  purposes  of  the  student,  and  on  the  whole  the  execution 
seems  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Rauber  should  be  less  accurately  informed  respecting  historical 
dates.  lie  has  not  heard  of  the  recent  discoveries  which  carry 
Chaldaean  antiquity  back  another  thousand  years  ;  and  he  makes 
Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  contemporary  with  the  erection  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

Dr.  Paulus  Oassel’s  essays  on  popular  romance  and  mythology 
(8)  are  stated  to  have  been  the  solace  of  a  busy  life,  and  may 
usefully  as  well  as  agreeably  entertain  the  leisure  of  others.  They 
treat  of  a  number  of  interesting  subjects — Tannhauser,  the  Holy 
Graal,  Tristan,  Parzival,  Barlaam,  the  Christmas  Tree,  the 
Varangians,  and  other  themes  which  have  frequently  excited  the 
speculations  of  scholars.  As  is  not  unnatural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  composition,  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in 
form  and  arrangement ;  but  the  substance  is  always  interesting, 
and  attention  is  continually  stimulated  by  the  originality  of  the 
author’s  conjectures.  In  some  cases  his  critical  faculty  has  been 
exercised  to  very  good  purpose,  as  when  he  points  out  the  con¬ 
fusion  frequently  caused  by  mistaking  Oriental  titles  for  proper 
names — suggesting,  for  instance,  that  Cubricus,  said  to  have  been 
the  original  name  of  the  founder  of  Manichseanism,  is  merely 
Guebre.  Other  conjectures,  such  as  the  identity  of  the  Graal  with 
the  pants  yradalis,  and  the  connexion  of  Hebrew  letters  with 
Arabic  numerals,  are  less  plausible.  An  essay  on  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  points  out  the  numerous  analogies  between  the  central  in¬ 
cident  of  the  piece  and  occurrences  in  mediaeval  romances.  Sliak- 

(3)  Cyrus  und  Ilcrodot  nach  den  neugefundenen  Kedinschrifen.  Von 
Dr.  Victor  Floigl.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Das  Kaiserreich  Ostindien  und  die  angrenzenden  Gebirgslancler. 
Nach  den  Eeisen  der  Briider  Schlagintweit  und  anderer  neuerer  Forscher 
dargestellt.  Von  W.  Werner.  Jena:  Costenoble.  London:  Kolckmann. 

(5)  Therapeutisches  Lexicon.  Von  Axel  Winckler.  Leipzig:  Vogel. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(6)  Gr  ammatik  des  Biblischeti-Aramalschen.  Von  E.  Kautzsch.  Leipzig  : 
Vogel.  London:  Kolckmann. 

(7)  Urgeschiclite  des  Menschen.  Ein  Handbuch  fiir  Studirende.  Von 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Rauber.  Bd.  1:  Die  Kealien.  Leipzig:  Vogel.  London: 
Kolckmann. 

(8)  Aus  Literatur  und  Symbolik.  Abhaudlungen  von  Dr.  Paulus  Cassel. 
Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Nuu. 


speare's  originality  lay  iu  the  lesson  of  universal  humanity 
inculcated  by  the  connexion  of  the  idea  with  Judaism. 

Another  interesting  exercise  in  comparative  romance  is  H. 
Varnhagen’s  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  tales  recounted  in 
Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn  (9).  There  are  altogether  twenty- 
two  stories,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  traced,  while  the  origin 
of  seven  more  remains  uncertain.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
any  are  pure  invention,  and  one,  “  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,'1  is 
probably  historical.  The  investigation  into  “King  Robert  of 
Sicily  ”  occupies  nearly  a  third  of  the  book.  In  treating  of 
“  Azrael  ”  Herr  Varnhagen  does  not  notice  the  more  condensed 
and  striking  version  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

British  literature  is  already  much  indebted  to  Professor 
Schipper,  and  may  hope  to  be  yet  more  so.  His  last  contribution 
is  peculiarly  acceptable — a  life  of  the  excellent  old  Scotch  poet 
William  Dunbar  (10),  with  an  analysis  of  bis  principal  poems  and 
numerous  translations.  In  the  opinion  of  Scotch  critics,  Dunbar 
is  the  best  of  the  early  poets  of  Scotland;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
goes  so  far  as  to  vindicate  for  him  equality  with  Chaucer.  This  is 
obviously  an  extravagant  claim.  In  humour,  character-painting, 
and  natural  description  Dunbar,  though  frequently  admirable,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  Chaucer ;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  the 
poetic  art  he  does  not  compete  with  him  at  all.  He  was  a  Court 
poet,  attached  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  wrote  poems  on 
the  events  of  the  day  to  please  the  King,  and  occasional  pieces, 
generally  of  a  humorous  or  satiric  turn,  as  his  own  inclination 
prompted.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  excelled  equally 
in  both.  His  “  Thistle  and  Rose  ”  and  “Golden  Targe,”  written 
in  his  capacity  as  Laureate,  are  the  most  polished  and  artistic 
Scotch  poems  produced  iu  his  day,  or  for  long  afterwards ;  and  his 
humorous  pieces  are  full  of  spirit.  Iu  his  latter  days,  after  the 
crushing  disaster  of  Klodden,  he  produced  religious  and  ethical 
poems,  among  which  “  The  Merle  and  the  Nightingale  ”  is 
especially  remarkable  in  point  of  form.  lie  represents,  on  the  one 
band,  the  Renaissance  tendency  towards  embellishment  and  high 
culture  ;  but,  unlike  most  Renaissance  poets,  the  popular  fibre  is 
not  impaired  in  him,  and  he  remains  thoroughly  national.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schipper,  following  Laing  and  the  other  best  Scotch  au¬ 
thorities,  has  investigated  the  circumstances  of  Dunbar's  life  with 
extreme  care,  and  has  prefixed  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Scottish 
poetry  before  his  time.  The  translations  are  exceedingly  well 
executed,  and  the  entire  work  is  a  most  satisfactory  monograph. 

Laurence  Minot’s  ballads  (11)  relate  mostly  to  Edward  IIL’s 
victories  over  the  French  and  Scotch.  They  are  spirited  enough, 
and  although  the  diction  occasionally  lapses  into  prose,  the 
melody  of  the  verse  proves  that  the  writer  was  a  genuine  min¬ 
strel.  The  anapaestic  stanzas  in  particular  have  sometimes  quite 
a  modem  tone,  reminding  us  of  the  versification  of  such  pieces  as 
Campbell's  “  Lochiel’s  Warning.”  The  advance  upon  Layamon  is 
very  apparent.  Minot  deserved  to  he  republished,  and  his  position 
as  an  innovator  justifies  the  elaborate  grammatical  and  metrical 
introduction  prefixed  by  the  editor. 

Gebannt  und  Erlost  (12)  is  another  of  the  agreeable  fictions  of 
the  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  E.  Werner.”  The 
plot  is  simple  and  not  very  original.  The  lord  of  au  Alpine 
village,  misunderstood  by  his  neighbours,  and  suffering  for  the 
faults  of  his  ancestors,  leads  a  moody  and  misanthropic  life  in  bis 
castle,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  great  calamity  enables  him  to 
show  the  real  nobility  of  his  nature  by  diverting  a  flood  which 
threatens  to  sweep  away  the  village  to  his  own  lands.  The  priest 
who  has  thwarted  him  for  fourteen  years  thereupon  quits  the 
scene,  and  the  heroine  bestows  her  hand  upon  him.  Raimund 
and  the  priest  are  cast  too  much  in  the  same  mould,  and  the 
description  of  the  Hood  is  rather  too  long  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
story  is  very  successful. 

“Money,”  Karl  Frenzel’s  tale  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (13), 
attains  an  unexpectedly  tragical,  or  rather  melodramatic,  con¬ 
clusion,  impressive  in  narration,  but  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  seem  the  inevitable  result  of  the  situation.  The  story, 
nevertheless,  is  another  of  the  many  recent  proofs  that  ease  and 
freedom  are  ceasing  to  he  rare  merits  among  the  younger  German 
novelists.  A  distinguished  modern  Italian  novelist,  Salvatore 
Farina,  receives  a  highly  laudatory  notice.  Gustav  zu  Putlitz 
avails  himself  of  the  title  of  one  of  his  most  popular  works  as  a 
designation  for  a  pretty  string  of  youthful  reminiscences.  Some 
of  them  are  very  interesting,  especially  the  story  of  the  boy’s 
friendship  for  his  tutor,  and  the  description  of  the  literary  gather¬ 
ings  at  Sorrento,  where  the  eccentric  Countess  Hahn  Hahn  was 
the  leading  figure.  Julius  Rodenberg  lightly  sketches  the  early 
history  of  Berlin  and  recent  changes  iu  the  physiognomy  of  the 
city.  He  proves  that  the  population  is  mainly  recruited  from  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  that,  therefore,  no  modification  of  the 
familiar  Berliner  type  need  be  apprehended.  Baron  von  Maltzan’s 


(9)  Long  fellow' s  Tales  of  a  U'ayside  Inn  und  Hire  Quetlen.  Von 
Hermann  Varnhagqp.  Berlin:  Weidmami.  London:  Nutt. 

(10)  William  Dunbar,  tic  in  l.eben  und  ssiue  Gediehte  in  Analysen  und 
ausgewiildteH  lleberselzungen.  Von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Berlin:  Oppenheim. 
Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Laurence  Minot’s  Lieder,  mit  grammatisch-melrischer  Einleitung. 
Von  Wilhelm  Scholle.  Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Trubner.  London:  Trubuer  & 
Co. 

(12)  Gebannt  und  Erlost.  Roman.  V011  E.  Werner.  2  Bde.  Leipzig: 
Keil.  London :  Kolckmann. 

(13)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  10.  lift.  1.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Trubner  &  Co. 
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account  of  his  trip  through  Crete  is  lively,  but  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  island  ;  while  Professor  Jolly's  narrative  of  his 
travels  in  India  concludes  with  the  story  of  his  visit  to  some 
Buddhist  monasteries  on  the  frontier  of  Nepaul,  which  he  found 
to  be  rich  in  Tibetan  MSS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALL  Englishmen  ought,  we  suppose,  to  have  heard  of  Nicolas 
Leblanc  (i)  ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  many  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  special  history  of  chemical  science  and  of 
the  industrial  arts  have  heard  of  him.  lie  invented  the  process — 
used,  we  believe,  in  a  substantially  unaltered  form  to  the  present 
day — of  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt,  whereby  he  gave 
an  immense  impulse  to  numerous  other  manufactures,  created  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  England,  and  entirely  ruined 
the  neighbourhood  of  Widnes  and  some  other  towns — which  last 
feat,  however,  from  the  special  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  reproach  to  him.  That  you  should  judgo  everything  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  standards  and  canons  is  true  in  other  matters 
besides  literature  ;  and  when  a  very  distinguished  man  of  science 
(the  late  M.  Dumas)  deliberately  said  that  Leblanc  was  next 
to  Watt,  and  perhaps  on  a  level  with  him,  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race,  he,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  hit  oil  a 
formula  in  which  all  may  agree.  For  the  merits  and  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  steam  and  artificial  soda  are  entirely  homogeneous. 
Leblanc,  however,  had  even  more  than  the  proverbial  ill-luck 
of  inventors.  Egalite  Orleans  furnished  the  necessary  capital 
for  starting  his  alkali  works ;  which  were  accordingly,  after  the 
Prince’s  execution,  confiscated,  and  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  formally  published  in  a  Report,  so  that  it  became  common 
pro  pert}’.  Of  this  misfortune  Leblanc  never  got  the  better  ; 
and,  though  he  had  no  personal  difliculties  with  the  authorities, 
and  even  received  some  State  employments,  his  affairs  got  into 
worse  and  worse  order,  and  he  finally  committed  suicide.  The 
celebrated  sentiment  of  the  gardener,  “  That'll  larn  ’ee  to  be  a 
twoad,”  expresses  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance  the  public 
attitude  towards  inventors  generally,  especially  if  the  precious- 
jewel  theory  of  toads  be  understood. 

MM.  Robiou  and  Delaunay  have  undertaken,  in  Les  institutions 
de  Vancienne  Rome  (2)  (of  which  the  first  volume,  dealing  with 
political,  military,  and  religious  institutions,  is  before  us),  a  book 
which  is  avowedly  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  a  certain 
examination,  but  which  is  at  least  so  far  free  from  the  usual 
•objection  to  cram-books  that  it  shows  genuine  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  writers,  and  so  may  be  thought  not  unlikely  to  encour¬ 
age  genuine  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  readers.  It  will  always, 
of  course,  be  a  moot  point  whether  such  subjects  are  better 
handled,  ashore,  in  the  form  of  continuous  discourse,  or  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Real-Lexicon.  But  MM.  Robiou  and  Delaunay  seem 
to  have  done  what  they  set  before  them  to  do  well. 

M.  Louis  Lotang  appears  to  have  learnt  that  plenty  of  in¬ 
cident  is,  as  commercial  people  say,  “inquired  after”  by  novel- 
readers,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  meet  the  demand. (3)  We 
begin  his  book  with  a  fine  rally  between  husband,  wife,  and 
I'autre,  the  moral  of  which  is  that  when  you  think  you  have 
shot  I'autre  it  is  well  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  sham¬ 
ming,  and  that  if  you  throw  vitriol  over  your  wife’s  face 
(this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  you  should  not  do,  even 
if  it  is,  as  here,  a  patent  vitriol,  warranted  to  mark  but  not 
to  hurt),  you  should  take  care  that  she  docs  not  make  an 
umbrella  of  her  hair.  We  end  the  book  with  a  still  more  spirited 
scene,  or  series  of  scenes,  in  which,  after  a  man-and-dog  light  of 
several  rounds,  I'autre  is  chucked  into  a  burning  house  by 
the  husband,  and  the  wife  (who  has  been  watching  for  a  young 
woman  whom  she  thinks  her  rival  with  a  double-barrelled  gun) 
has  her  neck  broken  in  a  quarry  by  a  useful  minor  character.  If 
this  had  been  the  whole  of  M.  Ldtang’s  bill  of  fare  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  set  it  forth,  but  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  he 
has  plenty  more  dishes  quite  as  highly  seasoned.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  reviewer  should  be  ungrateful  for  such  abundant 
hospitality.  M.  Marc  Monnier  is  a  better  writer  and,  we  should 
say,  au  older  hand  than  M.  Letang,  and  his  book  (4)  is  less 
sensational,  though  it  also  is  not  devoid  of  incident.  It  might 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  Education  Sentimentale,  largely  in¬ 
termingled  with  an  account  of  Garibaldi’s  expedition  tive-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  The  mixture  is  a  little  odd,  but  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  there  is  an  under-current  of  satirical  intention 
which  is  sometimes  refreshing.  The  number  of  Russian  novels 
in  French  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  M.  Rouslane’s  (5) 
■does  not  give  itself  out  as  translated  ;  Humilies  et  offenses  (6) 
does.  Somebody,  we  are  told,  has  discovered  in  this  latter 
“des  creations  dignes  de  Shakespeare.”  Now  a  book  which 
is  in  this  case  is  always  interesting.  If  the  creations  are  really 
worthy  of  Shakspeare,  the  interest  will  hardly  be  contested,  and  in 
no  case  can  it  be  quite  uninteresting  to  see  what  some  fellow- 
creature  considers  worthy  of  Shakspeare.  Ilistoire  d'amour  (7) 

(1)  Nicolas  Leblanc.  Par  A.  Anastasi.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(2)  Les  institutions  de  Vancienne  Home.  Tome  1.  Par  F.  Robiou  et 
D.  Delaunay.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(3)  Monsieur  Norcisse.  Par  Louis  Letang.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Le  romun  de  Gaston  llenaud.  Par  flare  Monnier.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(5)  Kira.  Tar  Y.  Rouslane.  Pari3  :  Plon. 

(6)  Humilies  et  offenses.  Par  Dostoieffsky.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  Histoire  d'amour.  Par  Louis  flnault.  Paris  :  Ilacliette. 


is  a  well-intentioned  book,  and  in  a  certain  artificial  fashion  not 
ill  written.  But  it  is  couched  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  the 
letters  are  full  of  what  the  vulgar  reader,  reminiscent  of  liis  school¬ 
boy  days,  is  apt  to  term  “jaw.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  most  important  contribution  to  the  nineteenth  part  of  Sir 
George  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is 
Mr.  Hubert  0.  H.  Parry’s  article  on  the  Symphony.  The  subject 
is  treated  with  scholarly  thoroughness  and  with  admirable  con¬ 
ciseness.  The  history  and  growth  of  the  modern  symphony  is 
traced  from  its  obscure  genesis  to  its  purest  structural  development 
in  Beethoven,  which  the  writer  regards  as  its  culmination,  both 
in  form  and  in  art.  The  symphony  is  further  pursued  through  all 
its  more  modern  manifestations — the  romanticism  of  Schumann, 
the  dramatic  form  of  Berlioz,  and  the  purer  and  more  reactionary 
work  of  llrahms;  but  Mr.  Parry  considers  the  symphonies  of 
Berlioz  as  a  growth  of  art  distinct  from  the  works  of  all  German 
symphonists,  including  even  Raff.  This  recognition  of  the 
creative  spirit  in  Berlioz  is  a  significant  advance  in  criticism. 
Excellent  in  style,  full  of  thought  and  suggestion,  abounding  in 
erudition  that  is  never  obtrusive,  Mr.  Parry’s  article  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Dictionary. 

In  The  Countess  of  Albany  (AY.  H.  Allen  &  Co.)  Vernon  Lee  finds 
a  congenial  subject  for  a  picturesque  study  of  eighteenth-century 
society  in  Italy,  though  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  in  a  series 
calling  itself  “Eminent  Women”  may  cause  no  little  wonder¬ 
ment.  The  pleasure  that  cynics  derive  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  petty  vices  and  inconsistencies  of  the  great  is  amply  afforded 
by  the  lives  of  Alfieri  and  the  Countess  of  Albany.  In  an  era  that 
abounded  in  examples  of  ladies  who  loved  not  their  lords,  the 
Countess  of  Albany  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  and  her  infidelity 
not  without  extenuation,  yet  there  are  few  figures  more  pitiable 
and  more  contemptible  than  “  the  fat,  kindly,  intellectual  woman 
of  forty,”  the  widow  of  the  Young  Pretender,  the  pensioner  of 
the  Hanoverian  King.  It  is  difficult  to  share  in  the  large  faith  of 
Vernon  Lee,  to  credit  the  Countess  with  the  “highly  intellectual, 
literary  miud,”  and  other  rare  qualities  with  which  her  biographer 
endows  her.  Ridiculous  as  Vernon  Lee  succeeds  in  making  Alfieri 
appear,  he,  at  least,  enshrined  his  lofty  ideal  in  his  dramas,  how¬ 
ever  he  profaned  it  in  his  life.  There  is  a  vivid  power  in  Vernon 
Lee’s  realization  of  Florentine  life  and  society,  and  much  beauty 
and  glow  of  colour  in  her  descriptions. 

The  reader  who  commences  Major  Shepherd’s  Prairie  Experi¬ 
ences  (Chapman  &  Hall)  with  the  natural  anticipation  of  reaching 
the  second  chapter  will  find  he  has  been  trifled  with.  The  author 
scorns  alike  chapters  and  index,  and  narrates  his  travels  in  one  un¬ 
broken  strain  of  desultory  talk.  This  singularity  increases  the 
impression  of  a  wild,  unpremeditated  ramble,  in  which  one  is  im¬ 
pelled  unresistingly  towards  the  expected  place  of  rest ;  it  is  as  if 
you  had  intended  to  travel  by  a  slow  train,  leisurely  to  observe 
the  country,  and  found  yourself  in  an  express.  When  once  recon¬ 
ciled,  however,  to  the  author’s  method,  there  is  much  to  interest 
in  his  notes  of  travel  in  Wyoming  and  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  his  account  of  cattle-breeding  and  sheep-driving  in 
the  Far  West. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  and  rainfall,  the  evils  that 
1  spring  from  their  wanton  destruction,  the  necessity  of  remedying 
such  waste,  are  questions  of  great  economical  interest.  All  who 
have  travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Southern  France  and 
I  Algeria,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  importance  of  reforest¬ 
ing.  Modern  Forest  Economy,  by  J.  Croumbie  Brown,  LL.D. 
(Oliver  &  Boyd)  contains  a  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  very  striking  and  conclusive.  It  is  not  often  that  the  work 
of  the  botanist  takes  so  practical  a  form  as  is  involved  in  his 
scheme  for  a  School  of  Forestry  for  Scotland,  after  the  model  of 
Continental  schools.  In  another  work,  The  Forests  of  Northern 
Russia  (Oliver  &  Boyd),  the  industry  of  Mr.  Brown  is  well  dis¬ 
played  ;  it  is  a  compilation,  it  is  true,  but  compact  and  readable, 
if  modern  floods  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  destruction  of  mountain 
forests  and  by  scientific  draining,  floods  were  frequent  enough  in 
England  of  old.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Baker,  of  AVeston-super-Mare, 
has  reprinted  a  rare  Black-letter  tract  of  1607  that  gives  “A  true 
report  of  certain  wonderful  overflowings  of  Waters,”  together 
with  “  newes  out  of  Summerset  shire  ”  and  other  parts.  Under 
the  title  is  a  rude  cut  showing  the  afflictions  of  the  people,  with 
trees,  house-tops,  and  church-roof  rising  out  of  the  submerged 
lands  occupied  by  the  surprised  inhabitants;  while  their  flocks 
and  herds  and  a  sleeping  baby  in  a  cot  go  floating  by.  Some 
curious  particulars  of  adventures  and  escapes  are  given  in  a  very 
graphic  style,  interlarded  with  much  pious  and  quaint  exordium. 

No  mystic  import  is  concealed  in  the  pretty  story  Higher  than 
the  Church  (Triibner  &  Co.),  adapted  from  the  German  by 
M.F.P.F.-G.  It  embodies  the  graceful  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
High  Altar  of  Breisach  Minster,  and  tells  how  Hans  Liefrink,  the 
pupil  of  Diirer,  undertook  to  erect  an  altar  of  carved  wood  that 
should  be  higher  than  the  church,  and  how  he  gained  as  a  prize 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  scornful  councillor  Ruppacher. 

Few  will  dispute  Mr.  George  Nevile’s  conclusion  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  farming  is  “  thoroughly  threshed  out.”  Its  literature  has 
so  multiplied  that  further  threshing  is  likely  enough  to  produce 
“  vacant  chaff,  well-meant  for  grain.”  Mr.  'Nevile’s  contribution 
On  Farms  and  Farming  (Longman  &  Co.)  is,  however,  not  limited 
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in  scope  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  stock,  for  the  author 
has  much  that  is  sensible  and  practical  to  say  on  farm  buildings 
and  implements,  and  takes  an  inclusive  view  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  has  written  a  useful  manual  on  Diseases  of 
Field  and  Garden  Crops  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  after  drawings  by  the  author. 

Since  Lockhart  wrote  his  delightful  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the 
humours  of  country  towns  and  villages  have  afforded  much  study. 
The  papers  collected  under  the  title  of  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex 
Ways,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Coker  Egerton  (Triibner  &  Co.),  are  studies 
of  the  English  peasant  of  to-day.  Mr.  Egerton’s  parishioners  are 
decidedly  entertaining,  and  he  illustrates  their  peculiar  humours 
and  those  of  Sussex  folk  generally  in  some  capital  stories.  Under 
Two  Queens  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  lyrics  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Skrine,  written  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of 
Uppingham  School.  Though  they  are  obviously  addressed  to  a 
limited  audience,  Mr.  Skrine's  verses  are  appropriate  and  tasteful. 
Mr.  Harding  Cox's  Six  Pieces  for  Recitation  (Griffith  &  Farran) 
are  well  adapted  for  the  programmes  of  Penny  Readings,  and 
should  prove,  in  good  hands,  effective,  despite  an  occasional  ten¬ 
dency  to  melodrama.  Flowers  ;  a  Fantasy  (Swan  Sonnenschein) 
is  a  collection  of  rhymes  that  is  neither  so  pretty  nor  so  full  of 
fancy  as  the  subject  merits  and  as  “  Sister  Woman,”  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  might  reasonably  expect. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVEKTISEES. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies.may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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“  rpHE  "ALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR6 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Prcetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TjMNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


PERPETUAL  ANNUAL  RENT  CHARGE  to  be  granted  by 

the  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  and  paid  half-yearly,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  present  year,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  authorise  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  to  acquire  the  Pier  and  Railway  Undertaking  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead 
Pier  and  Itailwuy  Company,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Tenders  are  invited  for  suYns  of  not  less  than  £10  per  annum,  or  more  than  £10,000  per  annum 
of  the  above,  and  the  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  the  rent  charge  as  from  J  uly  1  last. 

Each  tender  must  state  the  annual  amount  proposed  to  be  taken,  the  amount  or  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  offered,  and  the  full  names,  addresses,  and  description  of  the  proposed 
purchaser. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  at  Paddington,  and  marked  on  the  outside  “  Tender  for  Rent  Charge,” 
must  be  delivered  not  later  than  11  A.M.,  on  Thursday,  September  25  proximo. 

Letters  of  Allotment  in  respect  of  the  whole,  or  such  portion  of  each  tender  ns  may  be 
accepted,  will  be  issued  within  one  week  after  the  date  fixed  for  the  receipt  of  the  tenders,  and 
the  purchase-money  will  be  required  to  be  paid  on  or  before  October  16,  1884. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

J.  F.  R.  DANIEL, 

August25,  1884.  Secretary  B.  &  P.  P.  &  R.  Co. 


A  SPHALTE  CARRIAGEWAY  PAVEMENTS. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet 
in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Friday,  September  12, 1881,  at  Two  o’clock  precisely,  to- 
receive  Tenders  lor  Paving  the  Carriageways  of  the  undermentioned  Streets  with  Aspha’.te, 
agreeably  to  a  Specification  to  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Guildhall,  viz. 

Love  Lane.  Wood  Street, 

Little  Love  Lane. 

Watling  Street  (.between  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  Bow  Lane). 

Ilamsell  Street. 

Well  Street. 

Tenders  are  to  he  on  the  Forms  supplied  at  the  said  Office,  to  be  sealed,  endorsed  “Tender 
for  Asphalte  Carriageway  Pavements,”  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  delivered  at  this 
Office  belore  Two  o’clock  on  the  said  day. 

Parties  making  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  Two 
o'clock  on  the  said  day. 

Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Cleric, 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall, 

August  22,  1884. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— PREPARATION  in  FRANCE. 

Mr.  D.  J.  COWLES,  M.A.  Oxford,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  RUSTON  (18th  Wrangler), 
late  Senior  Assistant-Masters  of  the  Oxford  Military  College,  receive  PUPILS  at  the 
Clutteau  de  la  Salle,  Montreuil,  Bellay,  near  Saumur.  Special  arrangements  for  receiving 
Students  from  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools  during  Vacations. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.  address  16  Brixton  Rise,  London. 


Lord  Wolseley’s  Mission. 

Berne  and  Foochow.  Lord  Ampthill.  France  and  China. 
The  Revolt  of  Worthing.  Lord  Spencer's  Apology. 

The  Nile  Expedition.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Last. 

The  Afghan  Frontier. 


Deck  Pastimes. 

Stepping  Stumpward.  Alcoholic  Drinks. 
Proposed  Memorial  to  Bishop  Kern.  The  Harvest. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Military  Italy. 

Has  the  Fall  in  Silver  affected  Prices  in  India  ? 

The  Theatres. 


Pet  I  and  Revisited. 

Four  American  Novels.  Southampton. 

Canadian  Pictures.  Early  Church  History.  Recent  Stories. 
Vestiges  of  Creation.  Recent  Verse.  A  Spanish  Grammar. 
New  Music.  German  Literature.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,504,  AUGUST  23,  1884: 

The  Lords  on  the  House  of  Lords — The  Omissions  of  the  Queen’s  Speech— Egypt — 
England  and  Germany — Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Men — The  Presidency  in 
America— Cat-Poisoning — Ireland — Railways — France  and  China. 

t-  Lacrosse  Match  at  Montreal— The  Nile  Cataracts — Dryden  and  Drummond  as 
Hymnologists--The  German  Professor  (New  Style) — Baths  and  Bathing — A 
Vaudeville  Matinee — Attractions  of  Modern  Buddhism— The  Stock  Markets — 
Norwegian  Landlords. 

History  of  China— Five  Novels— Some  English  Guide-Books— Music  and  the  Piano 
— Theology — A  Century  of  Opera — Travels  in  Prose  and  Poetry — Captain  John 
Smith— Topography  and  Local  History — French  Literature — New  Books  and 
Reprints. 


PERSE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  CAMBRIDGE. — 

Head- Mistress— Miss  STREET _ NEXT  TERM  begins  September  10.  Fees  moderate. 

Examined  under  the  University  regulations.  Preparation  for  Cnmbrid  e  Local  Examinations. 
A  Boarding  House  licensed  by  the  Managers — Secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Burn,  Cambridge. 


UNDER  TIIE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

W  I  M  B  L  E  D  O  N  COLLEGE. 

’  *  Head- Master— "Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.A.,  assisted  by  an  experienced  and 
very  efficient  Staff  of  Masters. 

Thorough  pr  paration  lor  the  Universities  and  Professional  life  generally,  also  for  the  Naval 
as  well  as  Military  and  other  competitive  Examinations. 

At  the  last  Examination  tor  Woolwich  Four  educated  at  this  school  were  successful  in  taking 
the  18th,  22nd,  28th,  and  46th  places  ;  three  of  them  not  having  completed  their  Seventeenth 
year.  Swimming  Bath,  Gymnasium,  Cricket.  Lawn  Tennis,  &c. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


QCHOOL  FOR  SALE.  —  Twelve  miles  N.E.  of  London, 

^  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground;  a  newly-built  School,  to  accommodate  about 
Forty  Boys,  and  capable  of  extension.  Large  Dining  Hall,  two  Dormitories  and  Workshop 
each- '50  ft.  by  23  ft. ;  lofty  Schoolroom,  48  ft.  by  28  ft.  J  Sanitary  arrangements  unusually 
perfect.  House  stands  in  2  acres  of  Freehold;  Cricket-field  of  9  acres  adjoins.  To  be  sold 

because  Principal  is  obliged  to  leave  England  on  account  of  ill-health _ For  particulars  apply 

to  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Maude,  29  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  or  to  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  216  Regent 
Street. 


A  CTON,  W.- — FOR  SALE,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Marble 

•*-*-  Arch,  in  beautifully  timbered  grounds,  a  fine  TUDOR  MANSION  of  large  accommo¬ 
dation,  with  capital  stabling,  &c.  Acreage,  up  to  6  acres,  to  suit  requirements  of  buyer. 

Suited  for  sanatorium,  high  school,  or  public  institution.  Freehold,  or  on  ground  rent. _ 

Address,  J.  Omer  Cooper  &  Son,  Land  Agents,  Reading. 


A  JOGGING  TRIP  INLAND,  on  Two  Cobs,  to  recruit. — 

To  GENTLEMEN,  their  SONS,  GUARDIANS,  or  DOCTORS. -A  GENTLEMAN, 
an  old  rider,  of  good  old  connection,  and  liberal  education,  desires,  in  order  to  recruit  during 
the  autumn  months,  to  go  an  expedition  on  two  good  cobs.  lie  proposes  to  join  a  Gentleman 
or  Gentleman’s  Son.  who  must  also  be  a  good  rider,  on  a  Jogging  Tour  for  health  and 
training  in  any  part  of  the  country  within  telegraphic  touch  of  London,  from  Land’s  End  to 
the  Hebrides.  He  is  prepared  to  do  his  10, 20.  or  50  miles  a  day,  jogging,  for  «  (Other  month  or 
so  or  more,  stopping  here  or  there  with  saddlebags  to  rest  and  look  round.  Good  relerenees 
indispensable.  References  at  command.— Address,  B.C.,  care  of  Housekeeper,  5  Austinfriars, 
London,  E.C. 


TPXPERIMENTS  on  PATIENTS  by  PHYSICIANS,  and 

Comments  thereon  by  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection.  Pp.  28.  A  copy  can  be 
obtained  gratis  on  sending  a  stamped  directed  wrapper  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  G.  R. 
Jesse,  Esq.,  Henbury,  near  Macclesfield. 

"  The  whole  Materia  Mediea  will  need  to  be  investigated  anew  before  nnyth'ng  approaching 
a  reasonable  system  of  Therapeutics  can  he  constructed.”— Lancet,  January  5,  1884. 


TLFRA  COMBE.  — The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  with  the 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  250  rooms.  Tuble-d’hote  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  l’.M. 
Large  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  ;  also  Private  Baths _ Address,  Manager. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

R.  GLADSTONE  has  cari’ied  out  liis  programme  in 
Midlothian,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  declared 
■by  his  friends  that  he  has  achieved  a  tremendous  success. 
It  has  apparently  been  recognized  that  without  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  Liberal  parly  is  quite  powerless,  and  the 
voices  of  discord  which  ten  years  ago  were  represented  by 
more  than  one  politician  now  high  in  office,  and  by  some 
of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  extremer  Liberalism 
in  the  press,  are  silent.  But  in  this  indiscriminate  and 
ready-made  eulogy,  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  find  any¬ 
thing  important  except  the  merging  of  all  principle  in 
simple  adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Newspaper  articles 
of  this  tenor  are  as  valuable  as  the  reclames  distributed 
in  the  leaflet  form  with  some  novels,  and  are  scarcely 
more  likely  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  conscientious 
and  deliberate  opinion  by  any  reasonable  person.  There 
may  be  allowed,  as  liberally  as  any  one  can  desire,  praise 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  energetic  and  sustained  speaking, 
for  arrangement  of  material,  for  adroit  condescendence  to 
the  little  weaknesses — not  always  discreditable  weaknesses 
— of  his  audience,  for  ingenious  avoidance  of  awkward 
points  wherever  it  was  possible,  for  a  steady  maintenance 
■of  that  undoubting  mind  which  makes  the  orator,  no  less 
than  the  poet,  prevail  with  his  audience.  These  speeches 
might  indeed  give  occasion  to  some  curious  examination 
into  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  eloquent  which  his 
admirers  are  so  fond  of  applying  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
may  be  pretty  confidently  said  that  if  these  speeches 
are  eloquent,  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  of  Chatham,  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Cicero,  were  not.  No  passage  in 
them  bears  the  stamp  of  literary  form  ;  no  luminous  com¬ 
parison,  no  striking  image,  lights  them  up.  But  they 
contain  voluminous  and  vigorous  assertion  of  sentiments 
and  statements  which  the  audience  were  prepared  to  hear, 
and  which  the  audience  heard  gladly.  This,  if  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  that  Mr. 
G  ladstone  is  eloquent,  seems  to  be  the  definition  of  eloquence 
which  is  most  accepted  at  the  present  day. 

We  are  not,  however,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  manner 
of  the  orations  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  campaigning  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  pronounced  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Stair,  and  Lord  Reay,  who  are  all 
three  members  of  the  order  which  his  party  is  now  commi- 
nating,  and  of  whom  the  first  two  dispose  of  a  far  larger 
territorial  interest  in  Midlothian  than  the  nobleman  whose 
defeat  was  glorified  four  years  ago  as  a  triumph  over  terri- 
torialism.  The  matter  of  these  speeches  is  worthy  of  the 
minutest  attention  of  Englishmen  (and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  add,  Scotchmen,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Ireland  is  to  go  unnoticed),  and  it  will  be  dealt  with  here 
and  elsewhere  as  it  deserves.  The  special  point  for  imme¬ 
diate  discussion,  the  point  of  greatest  importance  in  respect 
to  the  subject  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  put  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle,  is  not  unconnected  with  the  eulogies 
already  referred  to.  It  has  been  part  of  the  song  of  all 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  ea!o~ists,  of  those  even  who  themselves 
strongly  deprecated  the  separation  of  enfranchisement  and 
redistribution  but  a  few  months  ago,  that  his  “  argument  ” 
is  unanswerable.  He  pulverized  and  smashed  the  Oppo- 
s  t  on  argument,  says  one  admirer;  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
admitted  that  argument  can  only  be  pulverized  by  argu¬ 
ment.  He  occupied  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  in  a  sustained 
argument,  says  another.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  written, 


as  distinguished  from  verbal,  debate  that  it  is  impossible  to 
challenge  statements  of  this  kind  in  the  most  immediate 
and  effective  way.  It  is  a  further  misfortune  that  not  a 
few  persons  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  argument,  as  when  in  this  very  case  Mr.  Heneage 
uses  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  an  extension  of 
the  County  Franchise  was  sometimes  advocated  in  1880 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  separation  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  and  redistribution  was  then  before  the  electors. 
But  it  would  be  somewhat  interesting  if  some  partisan 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  could  be  induced  to  mark  with  a 
red  pencil,  or  indicate  in  any  other  manner,  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  bearing  on  the  Franchise 
question  to  which  he  considers  that  the  term  argument 
is  applicable.  We  are,  for  our  part,  able  to  discover  only 
two,  and  those  of  no  very  great  length — the  passage  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  supposed  claim  of  the  Lords  to  fix  the  time 
of  a  dissolution,  and  the  passage  dealing  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  impossibility  of  uniting  enfranchisement  and  redis¬ 
tribution.  These,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once,  are — such  as 
they  are — arguments  ;  and  what  is  more,  they  are — such 
as  they  are — arguments  to  the  point  at  issue.  But  as  such 
they  stand  alone  in  all  the  speeches ;  and  any  one  who  wishes 
to  consider  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contribution  to  the  question  in 
the  light  in  which  his  supporters  apparently  wish  to  have  it 
considered,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  argument  in  defence  of  the 
Government  and  an  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Opposition,  need  look  no  further.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  declaration  that  he  is  not  at  present  agitating 
against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  coy  hint  that  perhaps 
he  might  some  day  change  his  attitude  as  to  such  agitation  ; 
his  flatteries  of  Scotland  and  his  flatteries  of  Germany ;  his 
indignation  with  the  Conservative  minority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  his  pinings  for  some  more  drastic  method  of 
hustling  through  legislation  than  he  at  present  possesses — 
these  and  other  things  are  very  interesting.  But  they  and 
other  things  must  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Is  it,  then,  the  truth  that  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  those 
arguments, those  valid  and  triumphant  arguments  in  defence 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  for  which  all  reasonable 
persons  have  been  waiting  ever  since  the  announcement  of 
the  Autumn  Session  1  The  reader  may  easily  judge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  the  two  great  questions— ought  en¬ 
franchisement  and  redistribution  to  be  separated  1 — -Mr. 
Gladstone  argues  that  if  they  were  not  separated  the 
Opposition  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deal  with 
as  he  desires.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  argues  that  that  House  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  dictate  the  time  of  a  dissolution.  These  two  brief 
statements  are  the  sum  and  substance,  stated  very  shortly, 
but  with  perfect  fairness,  of  the  whole  argumentative 
part  of  his  utterance  on  the  matter.  And  he  must  be 
an  extraordinarily  weak  logician  who  does  not  when  they 
are  thus  stated  detect  the  fallacies  that  underlie  both. 
Stated  crudely,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  states  it,  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  the  right  to 
dictate  the  time  of  dissolution  is  of  course  irreproach¬ 
able.  Neither  has  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  right ; 
neither  have  the  constituencies ;  neither  has  any  one, 
except  the  Crown  in  theory  and  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  in  practice.  But  when  did  Lord  Salisbury,  or 
any  one  else,  gainsay  these  obvious  truths  1  The  position 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  up,  and  which  is  not  new 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  given  himself  the  trouble  to  think 
on  constitutional  subjects,  is  quite  different  from  this.  It 
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is  that,  when  a  measure  of  the  first  importance  is  brought  on  ' 
at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  constituencies 
have  had  no  chance  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  it,  j 
the  House  of  Lords  is  justified  in  exercising  its  right  of  j 
suspensive  rejection.  The  Ministry  of  the  day  can  then  re-  j 
introduce  the  measure  in  the  ordinary  course  if  they  think 
proper,  or  drop  it  if  they  think  proper,  or  dissolve  if  they  think 
proper.  To  call  this  dictating  a  dissolution  is  intelligible 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  a  Minister  who  has  brought  in  a  measure  must  force 
it  through  at  all  hazards.  But  that  opinion  is  as  little 
known  to  the  Constitution,  to  say  no  more,  as  the  doctrine — 
held  by  no  one — against  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fulminates. 
If  his  fulminations  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the 
House  of  Lords  must  never  reject  any  Ministerial  measure 
on  which  a  Government  stakes  its  existence,  because  such 
rejection  amounts  to  dictating  the  time  of  a  dissolution. 
From  this  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  there  is  no  escape  without 
denying  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  reject  at  all,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  deny.  A  fallacy  capable  of  even  more 
direct  exposure  lurks  in  the  other  argument — the  argu¬ 
ment  that,  if  redistribution  were  combined  with  enfran- 
'chisement,  the  Opposition  could  hinder  both.  “  I  could 
“  not  get  the  Bill  through,”  Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  effect 
— that  is  to  say,  he  could  not  get  such  a  Bill  as  he  likes 
through.  Here,  again,  the  same  confusion  of  the  will 
or  the  interests  of  a  particular  Ministry  with  the  will 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  appears.  Lord  Salisbury 
has,  indeed,  destroyed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  pointing  to  the  time  already  wasted  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament,  but  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
question.  If,  without  juggling  with  two  halves  of  one 
Bill,  a  Ministry  cannot  get  that  Bill  through  Parliament, 
its  course  is,  it  might  be  thought,  plain.  It  should  give 
place  to  better  tacticians,  or  it  should  go  to  the  country 
to  ask  an  endorsement  to  its  plans.  But  these  are  the 
things  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declines  to  do.  He  will  not 
resign,  though  he  admits  that  he  is  incompetent  to  the  task 
which  two  Cabinets  have  accomplished  before  him.  He 
will  not  dissolve,  though  he  admits  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  present  constituencies  are  doomed  by  the  Bill,  which  he 
will  not  produce,  to  political  extinction.  To  this  the  hour 
and  forty  minutes  of  sustained  argument  comes,  when  it 
is  submitted  to  sifting  through  a  sieve  capable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  assertion  from  proof  and  fallacy  from  argument. 
Perhaps  this  dearth  of  reason — especially  noteworthy  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  third  speech  was  a  mere  hash 
of  the  first,  and  reproduced  its  contents  in  a  fashion  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  case  of  so  copious  and  inventive  a 
speaker — has  not  passed  altogether  unnoticed  by  his  par¬ 
tisans.  A  sense  of  it  might  probably  account  for  the 
recrudescence  of  mere  bluster  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  shown  itself  in  them,  though  they  may  not  per¬ 
ceive  as  clearly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does  the  impasse  in 
which  they  and  he  are  engaged  unless  the  Upper  House  can 
be  frightened  out  of  its  wits  and  its  position.  No  passage 
in  the  speeches  has  been  more  remarked  by  moderate  men, 
men  who  have  little  party  interest  in  the  matter,  and  none 
has  been  more  slurred  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  redhot 
partisans,  than  the  reference  to  Lord  Cowper’s  eirenicon. 
That  reference,  by  an  obvious  rhetorical  artifice,  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  contemptuous  in  form.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  by  no  means  scouted  Lord  Cowper’s 
idea.  He  simply  observed  that  it  had  not  yet  been  adopted 
in  the  only  quarter  from  which  he  could  formally  receive  it. 
It  would  be  rash  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  and  other 
signs  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  quite  determined  to  run 
his  head  against  the  wall ;  but  they  may  at  least  be  noted, 
and  they  may  especially  be  noted  in  connexion  with  his  signal 
failure  to  make  good  his  position  by  argument. 


THE  MAGAZINES  ON  THE  AGITATION. 

IT  appears  that  Liberals  and  even  Democrats  are  not 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  political  power  should 
be  exclusively  vested  in  the  mob  and  administered  by  the 
Caucus.  Several  Liberal  writers  in  the  magazines  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  month  either  defend  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
protest  against  the  appeal  to  numbers  and  to  physical  force. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  scruples  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  entertained  within  the  walls  of  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lately  informed  a  knot  of  admirers  that  the 
Ministers  had  determined  to  take  no  part  in  an  agitation 
which  would  be  more  plausible  if  it  pretended  to  be  spon¬ 
taneous.  If  he  had  ostensibly  yielded  to  the  remonstrances 


j  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  a  loophole  by 
I  which  he  could  escape  from  troublesome  obligations.  If  he 
|  promised  to  keep  silence  as  Prime  Minister,  he  reserved  the 
|  right  of  speaking  as  member  for  Midlothian,  and  he  has 
j  now  ex.ercised  his  privilege  in  a  manner  which  is  known  to 
all  men.  That  the  responsible  statesman  who  calmly  awaits 
the  national  mandate  happens  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
arch-demagogue  is  a  coincidence  which  he  perhaps  regards 
as  accidental.  Having  appealed  without  scruple  and  with¬ 
out  restraint  to  the  passions  of  the  populace,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  assure  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has  ascertained 
the  deliberate  verdict  of  public  opinion.  The  protests  of 
hesitating  Liberals  are  addressed  to  more  impartial  hearers; 
yet  they  probably  express  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  command  the  approval  of  the  existing  constituencies. 

Mr.  Labouchere  admits  that  in  insisting  on  having  the- 
Redistribution  Bill  made  known  to  them  before  they  pass 
the  Franchise  Bill,  the  Lords  have  a  fair  case  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  issue.  His  apparent  candour  is  of  course  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  more  serious  contention  that  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  altogether  swept  away ;  but 
there  is  some  interest  in  observing  the  different  language 
which  is  addressed  to  educated  readers  of  political  essays 
and  to  the  rabble  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Like  many  other 
demagogues  who  appeal  to  the  multitude  against  their  own 
social  equals,  Mr.  Labouchere  seems  to  entertain  a  pro¬ 
found  contempt  for  the  dupes  whom  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  flatter.  At  St.  James’s  Hall  the  House  of  Lords 
was  denounced  as  on  a  moral  level  with  the  frequenters 
of  “  thieves’  kitchens.”  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr. 
Labouchere  says  that  “  the  peers  are,  with  some  very  few 
“  exceptions,  honourable  gentlemen,  and  a  considerable 
“  number  of  them  are  men  of  capacity.”  “The  Con- 
“  servative  leader,”  he  adds,  “  is  a  man  of  eminent  abilities.” 
In  the  main  object  of  his  present  essay  Mr.  Labouchere  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed 
elsewhere.  He  would  still  “  reiterate  the  Resolution  passed 
“  by  the  Long  Parliament,  ‘  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless, 
“  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.’  ”  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
attention  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  the  same 
time  decided  on  the  j  udicial  murder  of  the  King,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  itself  soon  after  suppressed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  possible  that  he  would  regard 
with  complacency  a  more  sweeping  revolution  than  that  of 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  seems  to  be  an  ill- 
chosen  occasion  for  reaffirming  the  Resolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  when,  according  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  “  irre- 
“  spective  of  tactical  considerations,  it  is  unquestionable 
“  that  reduction  of  the  franchise  and  redistribution  ought  to 
“  go  together.  In  other  words,  the  House  of  Lords  is, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  a  bitterly  hostile  critic,  in  the 
right  on  the  question  which  is  alone  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  whose  Radicalism  is  of  a  somewhat 
milder  type  than  that  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  urgently  recom¬ 
mends  the  immediate  creation  of  new  peers  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  the  Government  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  yet  he,  also,  is  opposed  to  many  of  the  projects 
which  are  loudly  urged  by  some  of  the  noisier  members  of 
his  party.  He  contends,  in  a  somewhat  paradoxical  tone, 
that  the  Upper  Chamber,  if  it  is  retained,  ought,  as  at 
present,  to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succes¬ 
sion.  His  main  argument  for  an  unexpected  conclusion  is 
that  “  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  so 
“  solid  and  so  salutary,  might  never  have  reached  its 
“  present  development  had  the  basis  of  the  Upper  House 
“  been  different.”  Cromwell,  he  adds,  succeeded  in  all  his 
enterprises  except  in  creating  an  alternative  for  the  ancient 
House  of  Loi’ds,  and  “  those  Commons  who  declined 
“  to  recognize  the  Upper  Llouse  deserve  well  of  their 
“  descendants  in  title.”  If  it  were  worth  while  to  diverge 
into  a  side  controversy,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
Cromwell  also  failed  to  establish  an  independent  House 
of  Commons.  Jit  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  note  the 
agreement  of  the  Radical  politician  with  those  who  de¬ 
cline  to  consider  any  of  the  new-fangled  schemes  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
House  has,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  “endured  because  in 
“  one  respect  it  is  quite  as  representative  as  the  House  of 
“  Commons.  It  is  at  least  equal  in  local  knowledge  and 
“  connexion.”  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  since  declared  that  it  is  not 
representative  at  all.  For  this  and  other  reasons  Mr.  Arnold 
avows  himself  hostile  to  all  organic  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  announces  his  intention  of  blocking  any  Bill 
which  might  be  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
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creation  of  life-peers.  He  also  objects  to  Mr.  Bright’s  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  suspensory  veto.  His  own  proposals  for  altering 
the  present  state  of  things  are  rather  insignificant  than 
objectionable.  He  would  suspend  the  writ  of  summons  to 
any  peer  who  accepted  permanent  office  under  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  number  of  such  functionaries  is  extremely  small. 
The  late  Lord  Tenterden,  who  was,  by  a  confessedly  ano¬ 
malous  arrangement,  permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  never  voted,  and  probably  never  took  his  seat. 
Itmatters  little  or  nothing  whether  a  Chairman  of  Customs  or 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  is  allowed  to  exercise  during 
his  term  of  office  his  privilege  as  a  peer.  Mr.  Arnold 
seems  to  think  that,  with  the  possibly  impending  dispersion 
of  landed  property,  the  House  of  Lords  will  gradually 
perish  by  a  kind  of  euthanasia.  His  essay  is  worth  reading ; 
but  its  principal  value  consists  in  the  proof  which  it  affords 
that  the  cut-and-dry  resolutions  of  the  Caucuses  are  not  the 
expressions  of  opinions  held  even  by  thoughtful  Itadicals. 

Mr.  Maltman  Barry,  who  calls  himself  a  Democrat, 
openly  defends  the  House  of  Lords  and  attacks  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  spirited  paper,  which  may  have  some  importance 
if  the  writer  commands  the  confidence  and  expresses  the 
opinion  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  class  which  he 
professes  to  represent.  There  is  no  such  uncertainty  as  to 
the  political  position  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  formally 
denounces  as  most  irrational  and  pernicious  the  attempt  to 
coerce  the  House  of  Lords  by  popular  demonstrations.  As 
he  justly  says,  the  process  calls  into  being  a  class  of  agi¬ 
tators,  and  excites  passions  only  less  venomous  than  those 
of  civil  war.  “  Prejudice  tempered  by  street  parade  is 
il  surely  not  the  Constitution  of  the  future.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  abandoned  none  of  his 
extreme  opinions,  which  might  in  the  case  of  a  less  eminent 
person  be  described  by  his  opponents  as  prejudices.  He  is 
indeed  not  prepared  summarily  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  he  dislikes  on  principle  all  hereditary  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  is  no  friend  either  to  the  shameless  preference 
of  party  interests  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  the  multitude.  Like  some  other  political 
writers,  he  frequently  dwells  on  the  elaborate  securities 
which  were  provided  by  the  founders  of  the  American 
Republic  against  democratic  caprice.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  student  of  history  and  of  contemporary  politics 
should  hesitate  to  entrust  a  monopoly  of  power  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  is  the  question  which  he  re¬ 
commends  to  the  consideration  of  statesmen  “  before  they 
“  plunge  into  blind  extension  of  the  franchise,  or  abolition, 
il  actual  or  virtual,  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  would  probably,  if  he  could,  reopen  the  question, 
which  is  practically  settled,  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that  direct  election  on  a 
widely-extended  suffrage  “  means  practically  election  by 
wire-pullers  ”  ;  and  his  American  experience  has  taught  him 
that  “  with  the  wire-puller  hand  in  hand  comes  the  dema- 
■“  gogue,  at  whose  approach  truth,  integrity,  and  patriotism 
“  fly  from  the  political  scene.”  “  It  is  difficult,”  he  further 
says,  “  to  see,  when  an  unlimited  franchise  has  been  granted, 
■“  what  leverage  constructive  statesmanship  will  be  able  to 
u  employ.” 

Those  who  have  consistently  deprecated  the  reckless 
sacrifices  made  by  statesmen  to  popular  clamour  may  regard 
with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  the  admissions  of  some  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  missionaries  of  change.  As  the 
prospect  of  democratic  uniformity  comes  nearer,  it  loses  some 
of  the  attractions  which  it  seems  to  have  possessed  at  a 
distance.  If  the  demagogue  and  the  wire-puller,  united 
perhaps  in  one  person,  are  about  to  become  supreme,  their 
elevation  has  been  caused  by  restless  assailants  of  established 
institutions.  The  rights  of  minorities  were  protected  by 
inequality  of  constituencies  long  before  fanciful  theorists 
devised  impracticable  schemes  for  counteracting  the  monopoly 
of  the  greatest  number.  The  House  of  Lords  is  even  now 
more  efficient  than  any  imaginary  Second  Chamber  which  is 
proposed  by  one  projector  to  be  ridiculed  by  another.  It  is 
useless  to  recommend  for  the  imitation  of  English  legis¬ 
lators  the  powers  of  resistance  which  are  vested  in  the 
American  President  and  Senate,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
securities  of  the  kind  are  desirable,  they  are  at  present  wholly 
unattainable,  although  fuller  experience  of  wire-pullers  and 
demagogues  may  possibly  promote  a  reaction.  The  scruples 
and  hesitations  which  are  beginning  to  arise  among  the 
more  intelligent  Itadicals  form  a  significant  comment  on  the 
efforts  of  official  and  non-official  partisans  to  effect  their 
objects  by  agitation  and  by  ill-concealed  threats  of  violence. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  APOLOGY— DOMESTIC. 

ONE  difficulty  in  criticizing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent 
Apologia  is  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  of  the 
many  matters  demanding  explanation  Midlothian  was  most 
anxious  to  hear  explained.  To  know  precisely  how  far  the 
Prime  Minister  has  succeeded  in  reassuring  his  constituents 
— if  they  need  reassurance — of  the  perfect  wisdom,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  good  fortune  of  his  policy  during  the  last  four 
years,  one  should  be  able  to  indicate  with  a  like  precision 
the  particular  points  at  which  its  wisdom,  consistency, 
or  good  fortune  would  strike  a  Scotch  elector  as  most 
open  to  question.  Now  this  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Southron  to  do.  He  does  not  know,  he  dares  not  even  con¬ 
jecture,  what  particular  instance  and  amount  of  divergence 
between  promise  and  performance,  or  of  discrepancy 
between  the  word  and  the  thing,  would  create  a  momentary 
distrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  mind  of  a  Scotch  Liberal. 
South  of  the  Tweed  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  us;  it  is  high;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it.  We  have 
to  proceed  by  way  of  inference  from  quite  unscientific 
generalizations,  asking  ourselves  timidly  how  this,  that, 
or  the  other  performance  of  the  Government  since  1880 
would  be  likely  to  present  itself  to  a  mind  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  Scottish  type.  The  Scots,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
are  by  reputation  canny,  dispassionate,  and  deeply  religious; 
and  we  then  go  on  to  conjecture,  as  best  we  may,  whether  a 
deeply  religious  man  would  be  more  at  ease  about  the 
Bradlaugh  business  than  a  dispassionate  man  about  the 
administration  of  Ireland  in  1880-82,  or  than  a  canny  man 
about  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  Egypt  during  the 
period  1882-84.  What  did  canniness  think  of  the  Suez 
Canal  bargain,  or  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement?  and 
how  does  dispassionateness  feel  about  the  wholly  gratuitous 
quarrel  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded  in  plunging 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature?  Some  such  questions 
as  these  we  can,  indeed,  put  to  ourselves ;  but  the  conjec¬ 
tural  answers,  which  are  all  that  we  can  ourselves  supply  to 
them,  are  no  great  help  to  a  comprehension  of  the  “  enthu- 
“  siasm  ”  with  which,  as  we  are  assured  on  all  hands,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Scotch  constituents  continue  to  regard  him. 

The  administrative  and  legislative  feats  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  most  famous  arena  for  games  of  this 
description  are,  after  all,  perhaps  as  interesting  a  subject 
as  any  other  to  the  student  engaged  in  this  obscure 
line  of  inquiry.  How  do  the  canny  ones  like  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Irish  policy,  “  as  far  as  they  have  gone  ”  ? 
And  what  does  he  himself  regard  as  the  best  way  of  com¬ 
mending  it  to  their  approval  ?  A  pretty  full  reply  to 
the  latter  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
of  the  Edinburgh  speeches,  and  it  supplies  us — inferen- 
tially,  at  least — with  an  answer  to  the  former.  The  “  loud 
“  and  prolonged  cheers  ”  which  greeted  the  announcement 
that  tenants  in  Ireland  have,  after  three  years’  indulgence 
in  those  pastimes,  at  last  ceased  to  shoot  landlords  and 
their  agents,  and  to  maim  and  maltreat  those  who  pay  rent 
to  them,  appear  to  show  that  Midlothian  regards  the 
abatement  of  a  virulent  disease  as  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  humdrum  preservation  of  health,  that  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  crown  the  physician  who  has  acted  as  if  he  thought 
so  too.  And  the  line  of  apology  which  led  up  to  the  soul¬ 
stirring  announcement  referred  to  would  in  its  turn  appear 
to  indicate  that  Midlothian  likes  a  physician  all  the  better — 
not  merely  as  a  man,  but  as  a  practitioner — for  frankly 
admitting  that  he  entirely  mistook  the  patient’s  case,  being 
indeed  too  busy  about  other  matters  to  give  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Seldom,  indeed,  can  any  audience  so  canny 
have  been  invited  to  listen  to  any  admission  so  cool. 
“  I  frankly  admit  that  I  had  much  upon  my  hands  con- 
“  nected  with  the  doings  of  that  [the  late]  Government  in 
“  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  I  did  not  know — 
“  no  one  knew — the  severity  of  the  crisis  that  was  already 
“  swelling  upon  the  horizon,  and  that  shortly  after  rushed 
“  upon  us  like  a  flood.”  Mrs.  Jellyby  herself,  if  called 
upon  to  defend  her  subordination  of  her  domestic  concerns 
to  the  interests  of  her  savage  'proteges,  could  hardly  have 
matched  the  candour  of  this  avowal.  “  I  had  so  many 
“  Borrioboola  Ghas  on  hand,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  in 
“  Afghanistan,  in  Zululand,  in  Bulgaria,  and  where  not, 
“  that  I  really  did  not  know  that  a  daughter  of  the  house 
“  was  in  a  high  fever.”  That  is  the  substance  of  this  curious 
defence,  which  moreover  is  a  defence  applicable  by  the 
physician’s  own  showing  only  to  the  period  before  he  was 
personally  called  in.  By  that  time  he  inferentially  admits 
that  the  missing  means  of  knowledge  had  been  supplied. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  then  written  his  “  undoubtedly 
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“  very  menacing  ”  letter  to  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  it  ceased  to  be  true  therefore  that  “  no  one  knew  ”  the 
dangerous  condition  of  Ireland.  Ireland,  however,  “  had  not 
“  entered,”  Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  “  into  the  addresses  ”  of 
his  election  campaign,  “  for  what  reason,”  he  delightfully 
adds,  “  I  know  not ;  but  the  Government  that  was  then  in 
“  power  rather,  I  think,  kept  hack  from  Parliament,  cer- 
“  tainly  were  not  forward  to  lay  before  Parliament,  what 
“  was  going  on  in  Ireland  until  the  day  of  dissolution 
“  came.”  And  though  the  Irish  newspapers,  less  canny 
than  the  Scotch,  have  since  perversely  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  and  the  Land  League  had 
not  been  equally  backward  in  informing  us  what  was  “  going 
“  on  in  Ireland,"  that  the  historic  coat  had  been  taken  off, 
the  famous  advice  given  to  the  people  to  “  hold  the  harvest,” 
and  three  of  the  leading  agitators  actually  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  by  the  backward 
Government,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  explanation  is  still  apparently 
found  quite  satisfactory  by  his  “  long-headed  ”  constituents. 
After  this,  we  cannot  wonder  that  heads  so  long  should 
nevertheless  have  failed  to  reach  the  perception  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  defence  required  him  not  only  to  excuse  his 
erroneous  diagnosis  of  the  case  before  it  had  come  into  his 
hands,  but  his  amazing  treatment  of  it  after  it  had.  The 
native  shrewdness  of  his  hearers  did  not  prompt  them 
to  inquire  what  was  the  new  Prime  Minister’s  first 
reply  to  his  predecessor’s  “  menacing  ”  letter  on  the 
state  of  Ireland ;  nor  did  their  memories  sufficiently  re¬ 
semble  their  heads  in  length  to  recall  to  them  the  name  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act  and  the  incident  of  Mr. 
Porster’s  flying  visit  to  Ireland.  Hence,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  reminded  them  of  the  “  pressure  of  circum- 
“  stances  which  forbade  the  use  of  the  ordinary  arms  and 
“  instruments  ”  of  the  Executive,  they  did  not  in  turn  re¬ 
mind  him  that  that  pressure  mainly  arose  from  his  deliberate 
relinquishment,  against  the  advice  of  the  only  counsellors 
competent  to  advise  him,  of  an  extraordinary  “  arm  and 
“  instrument  ”  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor. 

In  passing  to  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  its  happy  results, 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  course  approached  a  subject  on  which  he 
was  even  more  sure  to  have  his  audience  with  him.  Scotch¬ 
men  have  never  been  accused  of  that  kind  of  levity  which 
is  too  apt  to  detect  the  unconsciously  humorous  under  the 
deliberately  grave.  It  is  a  libel  to  say  that  they  do  not 
understand  a  j  oke  when  it  is  made  to  them;  they  are  merely 
too  seriously-minded  to  go  in  quest  of  it  in  places  in  which 
they  are  not  formally  invited  to  look.  Consequently  they 
heard  with  gravity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  “  confronted  ” 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Land  League  against  contracts  and 
“  broken  it  up,”  and  they  harboured  no  such  irreverent 
thought  as  that  it  was  really  only  first  “  confronted  ”  with 
effect  by  Mr.  O’Shea  in  Kilmainham  Prison,  and  was  only 
“  broken  up  ”  as  ships  are — namely,  by  commercial  arrange¬ 
ment  and  for  a  valuable  consideration.  So  too  Midlothian 
heard  without  smiling  the  eminently  cautious  statement 
that,  “  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  over-renting  in 
“  Ireland  is  at  an  end,”  and  did  not  ask  itself  whether  the 
only  reason  why  renting  itself  is  not  “  at  an  end,”  as  for  two 
years  it  was,  is  that  under-renting  by  process  of  law  has 
begun.  So,  again,  with  the  remark  that  the  Land  Act  “  is 
“  inducing  the  people  for  the  first  time  to  place  confidence  in 
“  the  Courts  of  Justice  ” — an  observation  which,  whether  we 
consider  who  the  “  people  ”  are  whose  coy  confidence  is 
being  won,  or  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  “  Courts 
“  of  Justice”  which  are  winning  it,  is  far  too  full  of  in¬ 
struction  for  us  possibly  to  do  justice  to  it  here  and  now. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Edinburgh  admirers  saw  nothing  to  amuse 
them  in  this,  as  they  had  seen  nothing  to  amuse  them  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  previous  and  subsequent  exercitations 
on  domestic  policy  in  the  same  speech.  Whether  he 
triumphantly  establishes  his  financial  superiority  over  the 
Conservatives  by  a  process  which  includes  debiting  them 
with  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  war  charges  incurred 
by  himself,  or  whether  he  gravely  expatiates  on  the  total 
failure  of  that  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  which 
he  shaped  exactly  to  his  own  liking,  it  is  all  one  to 
Midlothian.  Midlothian  sees  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
situation,  nothing  absurd  in  the  position  of  its  principal 
figure;  and  it  can  therefore,  we  suppose,  be  nothing  but 
the  incorrigible  levity  and  waywardness  of  our  Southern 
natures  which  makes  us  find  anything  of  the  sort  in  either. 


'P 


THE  GOVERNMENT  APOLOGY— FOREIGN  AND 
COLONIAL. 

HAT  part  of  his  speech  on  Monday  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  devoted  to  foreign  and  colonial  affairs 
began  with  an  old  lament,  and  ended  with  a  second-hand 
metaphor.  He  complained,  for  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time, 
that  parties  are  not  now  unanimous  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  as  they  were  at  some  undefined  period  of  his  youth. 
Before  passing  to  the  state  of  Egypt,  he  defended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  Ministry  towards  South  Africa  by  a  figure  of 
speech  borrowed  from  one  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  nume¬ 
rous  criticisms  on  its  behaviour  in  Egypt.  Between  these 
two  points  he  found  an  opening  for  a  superfluous  pat  on  the 
back  to  Germany,  for  a  little  crowing  over  the  successful 
settlement  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  fora  sketch  of  his  Indian 
policy,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  suppressions,  and  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  “  a  very  clever  political  writer  known  as  Mme, 
“  Novikoff.”  The  patronage  of  Germany  was  in  itself  un¬ 
necessary,  and  might  even  strike  a  touchy  German  patriot 
as  slightly  offensive ;  but  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  policy.  They  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  unexpected  readiness  to  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies  at  Berlin  if  they  can  find  anything  to  be  grateful 
for  in  the  English  Premier’s  gushing  assurance  that  they 
may  take  the  desert  places  of  the  earth  as  colonies — pro¬ 
vided  the  said  convenient  possessions  are  not  occupied 
already.  The  Germans  may  be  left  to  comment  on  what 
concerns  them  if  they  think  it  worth  the  trouble.  It  would 
not  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  speech  if  the  speaker 
had  dwelt  a  little  on  the  fruits  of  our  loving-kindness  for 
France  and  its  susceptibilities.  Something,  too,  might  have 
been  said  about  the  causes  which  have  produced  our  present 
sullen  relations  with  Germany.  Then,  too,  the  Premier 
might  have  used  his  opportunity  to  explain  to  a  puzzled 
Europe  how  the  most  disinterested  virtue  has  reconciled 
itself  to  a  series  of  indirect  or  half  hearted  annexations. 
Good  Liberals,  particularly  the  enlightened  provincials 
among  them,  know  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  high  morality ;  but  the  heathen  at  home 
and  abroad  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
the  fruit  of  mere  bungling  or  of  the  kind  of  morals 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Escobar.  We  mean¬ 
while  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  really  very  sound 
ideas  on  colonial  policy.  With  many  reservations,  and 
mysterious  hints  of  what  his  opinion  would  be  if  he  had 
any,  he  contrived  to  lay  down  these  three  sound  pro¬ 
positions.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  Power  is  entitled  to 
pursue  its  own  interests.  In  the  second,  it  does  barbarians 
a  great  service  in  giving  them  the  benefit  of  government  by 
“  an  intelligent  and  industrious  community.”  In  the  third, 
it  should  always  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  and  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

After  laying  down  these  general  principles,  Mr.  Gladstone 
proceeded  to  show  how  far  his  Ministry  has  acted  on  them. 
He  reminded  his  audience  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
“  gallant  people  of  Montenegro  ”  and  the  Greeks.  They 
were  put  in  possession  of  what  had  been  promised  them 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  one  sense  this  was  scarcely 
a  happy  beginning,  for  even  a  Midlothian  audience  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten  that  the  treaty  was  largely  the 
work  of  that  person  of  “  meddlesome  disposition,”  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and  in  so  far  the  Ministry  was 
only  carrying  out  the  policy  of  its  predecessors.  Perhaps 
the  fault  was  overlooked  on  the  ground  that  no  part  of  the 
treaty  was  of  less  interest  to  England  than  the  clauses 
which  provided  loot  for  the  Montenegrins,  and  bribes  for 
the  Greeks.  Afghanistan  was  a  happier  subject.  The 
glamour — we  believe  that  is  the  correct  word— of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  eloquence  was  employed  to  show  that  here  he 
had  undone  the  work  of  his  predecessors  on  grounds  which 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  his  curious  collection  of 
authorities — Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Mme.  Novikoff,  otherwise  known  as 
“  0.  Iv.”  As  he  was  not  bound  to  criticize  himself,  he 
naturally  did  not  stop  to  point  out  that  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
policy  ended  (with  his  own  help)  in  the  Crimean  War,  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  confirmed  Sir  C. 
Napier’s  annexation  of  Scinde,  although  they  disapproved 
of  the  measure.  The  unanimity  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  which  the  Premier  supposes  to  have  existed  during 
the  first  years  of  his  career  is  largely  a  figment  of  his 
own  imagination ;  but  English  Ministers  did  not  then 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  undo  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  and  they  did  support  the  agents  of  the 
country.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  little  hasty 
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in  hoping  that  he  has  secured  the  entire  approval  of 
that  clever  political  writer  “  O.  K.”  He  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  restore  the  two  natural  harriers  of  India  to 
the  state  she  approves  of.  We  have  retired  from  Can- 
dahar ;  but  the  mountain  barrier  is  more  accessible  from 
the  right  side  than  it  was  before  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Government  entered  on  the  course  Mine.  Novikoff  de¬ 
nounced  so  virtuously  and  so  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
this  country.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  triumphantly  pointed 
out  that  25,000  men  are  now  enough  to  guard  the  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India,  he  was  in  fact  giving  the  best  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  policy  he  attempted  to  reverse  wholly,  and 
did  undo  to  some  extent.  It  is  because  our  position  is 
stronger  that  fewer  men  can  hold  it,  and  the  strength  is 
due  to  what  he  has  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  re¬ 
tain.  There  was  of  course  no  reference  in  his  speech  to  the 
advance  of  Bussia  on  “  0.  K.’s  ”  other  barrier — the  brave 
people  who  were  attached  to  us  so  warmly — or  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  Commission  which  is  to  find  out  how  far  this  precious 
defence  extends,  or  to  the  rapid  approach  of  the  day  when 
Afghanistan  can  no  longer  be  left  to  itself  even  with  a 
pensioned  Ameer.  It  was  more  convenient  to  indulge  in 
claptrap  about  the  restored  liberty  of  the  Indian  press, 
which  was  never  abused  before,  but  is  being  abused  now. 
When  the  omissions  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sketch  of  his 
Afghan  policy  are  filled  up,  and  the  erroneous  sugges¬ 
tions  corrected,  his  defence  of  the  last  four  years’  policy 
amounts  to  something  like  this.  The  task  of  securing 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  has  been  so  far  undone 
that  it  has  been  left  half  done.  Our  position  is  better 
than  it  was,  because  common  sense  has  partly  prevailed, 
but  the  dangers  which  might  have  been  overcome  easily 
by  a  policy  of  Thorough  are  still  unconquered,  and  will  have 
to  be  faced  before  long  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
than  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  That  is  how  the  Liberal 
Ministry  has  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  It 
has  shown  the  Afghans  the  “  blessings  ”  brought  to  bar¬ 
barians  by  an  “  intelligent  and  industrious  community,” 
by  allowing  anarchy  to  last  a  few  years  longer,  and  by 
leaving  the  traders  of  Candahar  at  the  mercy  of  hill  tribes. 

Mr.  Gladstone  justified  the  South  African  policy  of  his 
Cabinet  in  a  series  of  phrases  rather  crudely  compounded  of 
the  cant  familiar  in  the  days  of  the  Transvaal  surrender,  and 
of  unwary  confessions  of  the  truth.  He  vamped  up  the  old 
formulas  about  being  generous  when  you  are  strong,  and  so 
forth,  to  which  justice  has  been  done  twenty  times  already. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  plagiarize  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 
When  that  lively  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  consistency  was 
dealing  with  the  excuses  given  for  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  he  laid  down  the  rule  that  if  a  gun  is  pointed 
at  a  man  of  sense,  he  runs  away.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
adaptation  the  gun  becomes  a  snake.  His  answer  to  the 
charge  of  having  thrown  away  the  Transvaal  i3  given  in 
this  parable  : — “  Well,  if  you  found  you  had  a  snake  in 
“  your  hand  that  was  going  to  inflict  a  poisonous  bite, 
“  you  might  very  likely  throw  it  away.”  No  doubt  that 
would  be  the  course  of  the  natural  man,  but  he  would  take  it 
because  he  was  afraid,  and  three  things  might  safely  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  him.  Unless  he  had  a  very  ingrained  habit  of  elo¬ 
quence  he  would  call  his  motive  by  its  right  name  ;  he  would 
have  the  sense  to  throw  the  poisonous  vermin  away  before  it 
bit,  and  he  would  then  kill  it  with  the  handiest  stick.  In  none 
of  these  respects  did  the  Cabinet  imitate  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sensible  man.  They  dropped  the  snake  with  a  rapid  gabble 
of  fine  phrases  about  “  blood  guiltiness,”  “  considerations  of 
“  honour,”  and  the  like,  such  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  every 
prospectus-writer  for  a  bubble  company.  They  did  not  drop 
it  till  they  wrere  bitten — vicariously,  and  the  reptile  lives  to 
go  on  biting.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet 
is  not  only  that  they  gave  up  the  Transvaal.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  British  authority  might  conceivably  have  been 
managed  with  decency  and  from  statesmanlike  motives. 
They  made  it  ignobly  and  with  imbecile  weakness.  Till 
the  Boers  had  begun  to  shoot  English  officers  and  soldiers, 
to  rob  and  maltreat  English  settlers,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  their  pretensions.  When  they  had  defeated  us, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  war.  It  was  not 
till  a  second  and  third  defeat  had  been  inflicted  on  our 
troops  that  the  virtue  of  the  Cabinet  awoke,  and  began 
to  express  itself  with  an  abundance  of  Pecksniffian  elo¬ 
quence.  The  convention  they  made  with  the  successful 
rebels  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  cowardly  surrender. 
It  has  never  been  carried  out  honestly  by  the  victorious 
side,  and  it  has  been  the  source  of  growing  troubles.  At 
this  moment  Boer  adventurers  are  establishing  a  brigand 
Republic  in  Zululand,  and  are  pushing  on  to  the  very 


border  of  the  Reserve.  In  the  middle  of  all  this,  what 
has  become  of  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  Germany  to  respect?  We  have 
left  them  to  slavery,  robbery,  and  murder.  After  all,  too, 
no  man  in  his  senses  believes  that  we  have  washed  our 
hands  of  the  business.  The  faithful  of  course  understand 
all  this.  They  know  by  the  light  of  the  spirit  how  it  is  that 
the  highest  wisdom  leads  to  failure  all  round,  and  the  most 
consummate  virtue  bears  fruit  in  bad  imitations  of  the 
methods  of  mere  worldly  statesmen.  To  criticize  it  is  to 
speak  irreverently  of  a  mystery. 


A  TEETOTAL  EXEMPLAR. 

THE  death  of  one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  occurs,  curiously  enough,  just  when  in¬ 
temperate  temperance  has  been  brought  onee  more  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public.  As  Mr.  J oseph  Livesey,  in  spite 
of  constant  bad  health,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  he 
furnishes  just  the  example  his  sect  required  to  balance  Mr. 
Bulley’s  centenarian.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  typical 
example  of  the  teetotal  class.  His  biography  has  been  so 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Lancashire  papers  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  reason  why  his  career  should  not  be  critically 
examined.  lie  had  long  ceased  to  come  prominently  before 
the  public ;  and,  even  if  any  of  our  remarks  were  in¬ 
tended  as  personal  censure— which  is  by  no  means  the 
case — it  is  probable  that  those  who  hold  with  the  views 
of  their  venerable  leader  will  take  wffiat  we  say,  however 
censoriously  applied,  as  nothing  but  praise.  Still,  to  read 
side  by  side  the  article  of  last  month  in  the  Times 
on  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  obituary  of  this  week  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  exact  portrait  of  Mr.  Livesey — 
at  least  as  it  is  presented  to  the  public  by  his  admirers — 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  former 
writer.  The  parallel  is  so  remarkable  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  missed.  The  essayist  of  the  Times  remarked,  and,  as  will 
be  remembered,  we  hesitated  to  agree  with  him,  that  the 
typical  total  abstainer  is  a  person  of  inferior  physical 
development,  that  he  is  not  remarkable  for  intellectual  power, 
that  smallness  of  body  and  mind  characterize  him,  that  he  is 
easily  led  by  his  emotions,  or  by  what  he  fancies  to 
be  eloquence,  that  he  is  ready  to  take  up  any  fad  pressed 
upon  him  with  sufficient  volubility,  and  that,  in  short,  not 
to  quote  the  passage  in  full,  the  same  causes  make  of  him  a 
teetotaler,  an  anti-vaccinator,  and  an  anti-vivisectionist. 
This  was  one  of  the  liveliest  passages  in  the  essay,  and 
it  concluded  with  Dr.  Moxon’s  opinion,  who  believes  that 
to  a  large  extent  teetotalism  lays  hold  on  those  who  are 
least  likely  to  become  drunkards,  and  are  most  likely  to 
want  at  times  the  medicinal  use  of  alcohol — sensitive,  good- 
natured  people  of  weak  constitution.  Had  Dr.  Moxon  wished 
to  sum  up  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  lamented  Mr. 
Livesey — that  is,  as  he  is  presented  to  our  admiring  gaze  by 
his  disciples — he  could  hardly  have  done  it  more  neatly. 

Joseph  Livesey  was  born  at  Walton-le-Dale,  near 
Preston,  in  1794.  Both  his  parents  died  young  of  con¬ 
sumption.  He  himself  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  having 
had  four  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  and,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  chronic  rheumatism  in  his  lower  limbs.  So  much 
for  his  constitution.  In  appearance  he  was  small,  but/had 
a  large  head  and  a  prominent  forehead.  The  story  01  his 
life  is  most  exemplary.  His  struggles  with  poverty  and 
his  ultimate  success  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from  his 
opinions,  he  has  left  a  name  which  liis  descendants  must 
always  honour,  and  deserves,  as  his  biographer  well  sug¬ 
gests,  a  place  among  those  who  are  commemorated  in  Dr. 
Smiles’s  Sef-IIelp.  We  have  more  to  do  with  his  opinions. 
They  were  extreme  in  all  things.  We  are  not  told  how 
he  regarded  vaccination  and  vivisection,  but  he  was  an 
extreme  Radical  and  an  extreme  Dissenter.  Beginning  as 
a  Churchman,  in  1811  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  in  Preston.  The  congregation  could  not 
afford  to  support  its  minister,  and  suffered,  besides,  from 
internal  dissension.  Mr.  Livesey  left  it,  and  joined 
the  Scotch  Baptists,  among  whom  he  became  himself  a 
preacher.  Meanwhile  he  worked  hard  at  business;  and 
one  day,  in  settling  an  account,  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
glass  of  whisky  with  his  creditor.  The  unaccustomed 
stimulant  made  him  ill,  and — this  is  very  characteristic — 
he  resolved  never  again  to  drink  intoxicating  liquor. 
His  subsequent  career  is  well  known,  and,  granting  cer¬ 
tain  allowances,  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  our  intentions  than  to  disparage  it 
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in  any  way.  The  very  weakness  of  his  frame,  coupled 
with  his  want  of  youthful  education,  makes  it  the  more 
creditable  to  him.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  had 
he  been  well  educated,  and  had  he,  especially  when  tried  by 
the  depressing  influence  of  rheumatism,  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  occasional  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  he  might 
have  overcome  the  tendency  to  narrow  views,  and  the 
hereditary  physical  delicacy  bequeathed  by  his  parents,  and 
risen  to  be  a  really  great  man.  As  it  is,  his  example  leaves 
the  case  untouched.  A  man  of  his  temperament  and  with 
the  disadvantages  of  his  bringing  up  is  sure  to  run 
into  extremes  from  want  of  the  restraints  of  wider 
knowledge  and  greater  physical  power.  No  doubt  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  his  views  will  quote  the  ninety-one  years  of  his 
age  against  the  preachers  of  moderation;  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  say  he  might  have  lived  longer  if  he  had 
drunk  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake  and  his  often 
infirmities.  In  every  other  respect  he  fulfils  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’  essayist  and  Dr.  Moxon,  and  it  must, 
however  reluctantly,  be  decided  that  it  is  to  him  and  to 
those  who  work  on  his  lines  that  the  undoubted  failure  of 
teetotalism  is  to  be  attributed. 


EGYPT. 

B.  GLADSTONE  excused  himself  at  Edinburgh  for 
not  entering  more  fully  into  the  Egyptian  question 
on  the  plea  that  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Northbrook 
had  just  been  despatched  to  Egypt.  The  plea,  if  it  were 
good  for  anything,  would  have  covered  entire  as  well  as 
partial  silence;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friends  have  more 
reason  than  his  enemies  to  regret  that  it  was  not  stretched 
to  the  full  extent.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  entertain 
ideas  as  to  the  present  state  of  Egypt,  and  the  prospects  of 
happiness  afforded  by  it,  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  those  on  the  spot  who  are 
best  qualified  to  judge,  is  not  a  great  matter.  No  man, 
according  to  the  homely  proverb,  is  bound  to  cry  his  own 
fish  in  a  manner  unlikely  to  tempt  purchasers ;  and,  opinion 
being  free  as  air,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  right  to  see  germs  of 
independence  in  the  tightening  of  slavery,  germs  of  financial 
prosperity  in  the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  and  germs  of 
heroic  national  feeling  in  the  habit  of  throwing  down  arms 
and  bolting  whenever  an  enemy  appears.  But  the  argu¬ 
mentative  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  expected  to  supply,  and,  according  to 
his  admirers,  did  supply,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
contain  something  more  substantial  than  these  rose-coloured 
dissolving  views.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks  his 
own  Egyptian  policy  faultless  it  is  not  venturesome  to  say 
that  he  is  the  only  sane  man  in  this  realm,  Tory,  Liberal, 
Radical,  or  Independent,  who  is  of  that  opinion.  If  he 
admits  it  to  have  been  faulty,  some  excuse  for  its  faults  was 
most  certainly  required  on  Monday.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
an  excuse  to  offer — a  very  old  excuse,  an  excuse  hardly 
worthy,  putting  its  truth  to  fact  out  of  the  question,  of  a 
Prime  Minister — the  excuse  of  the  Dual  Control  and  of  the 
interference  of  the  late  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

Now  it  may  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  gone  to  Egypt 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  go  there. 
H  is  worst  enemies  hardly  charge  him  with  being  a  reckless 
advocate  of  forward  policies,  a  statesman  keen  to  seize  every 
occasion  of  extending  the  dominions  and  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  may  even  be  admitted  further  (though  in  this  case 
for  the  sake  of  argument  only)  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury  made  a  mistake  in  their  Egyptian  policy. 
In  the  plenitude  and  exuberance  of  that  argumentative 
generosity  which  gives  freely,  being  conscious  of  its  own 
wealth,  we  may,  besides  making  this  very  large  admission, 
refrain  from  inquiring  whether  the  action  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  consequent  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  mis¬ 
deeds  in  his  former  Premiership,  and  whether  the  purchase 
of  the  Canal  shares  and  the  policy  which  followed  were 
not  a  necessary  attempt  to  repair  the  surrender  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ?  Grant  all  this — grant  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
need  have  known  nothing  more  of  Egypt  than  of  Paraguay, 
but  for  the  faults  of  his  predecessors.  Did  those  pre¬ 
decessors,  because  they  left  Mr.  Gladstone  an  Egyptian 
game  to  play,  oblige  him  to  play  it  badly  ?  Was  it  Lord 
Beaconsfield  who  pottered  and  paltered  with  the  Arabist 
movement  till  it  developed  into  an  armed  rebellion  ?  Was 
it  Lord  Salisbury  who  bombarded  a  town  without  having 
men  ready  to  occupy  it  ?  Did  the  Tory  Government  leave 
pigeon-holed  instructions  which  necessitated  the  conquest 


of  Egypt  by  three  separate  expeditions,  the  fruit  of  one  of 
which  was  to  be  entirely  thrown  away  1  Was  it  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Dual  Control  that  neither  help  nor  authori¬ 
tative  advice  was  given  in  the  matter  of  the  Hicks  expedition? 
Did  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan  follow  inexorably  on  the 
substitution  of  Tewfik  for  Ismail  ?  Did  the  ministers  whose 
ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood  is  typified  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  order  the  killing  and  wounding  of  thousands  of 
Arabs  for  no  discoverable  purpose  except  to  clear  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  was  immediately  abandoned?  These  are 
the  questions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  answered 
if  he  meddled  with  Egyptian  matters  at  all,  and  especially 
if  he  attempted,  as  he  did  attempt,  to  shift  the  blame  on  to 
other  shoulders.  In  regard  to  the  international  difficulties 
of  the  case  this  pitiful  “  It  was  not  me,  it  was  the  other 
“  boy,”  might,  on  the  large  suppositions  and  admissions  made 
above,  have  a  certain  value,  pitiful  as  it  is.  But  in  regard  to 
the  weekly  and  daily  blunders  of  the  Government  ever  since 
Arabi  troubled  Egypt,  of  the  incomprehensible  vacillations 
and  countermarches  of  its  policy,  of  its  refusal  to  recognize 
facts,  and  its  dread  of  carrying  the  recognition  too  far  when 
at  length  it  awoke,  the  excuse  is  utterly  valueless.  A  bad 
whist-player  might  as  well  excuse  a  revoke  by  saying  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  man  who  first  proposed  a  rubber. 

The  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plea  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  elaborate  and  costly  preparations  (contrasting 
oddly  enough  with  the  trumpery  sum  asked  for  before 
Parliament  rose)  which  are  now  going  on  in  England  and 
on  the  Nile.  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  summoned  Canadians  and  Kroomen  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  row  up  the  Nile;  Lord  Salisbury  is  setting  all 
the  boatbuilders  in  England  to  make  neat  clinker-built 
boats,  each  fitted  with  a  miniature  Health  Exhibition  of 
medical  comforts  and  miscellaneous  knick-knackery;  Lord 
Salisbury  has  despatched  Lord  Wolseley  to  do  work  in 
Egypt  in  1884  which  could  have  been  done,  or,  rather, 
which  could  have  been  made  unnecessary  when  Lord 
Wolseley  was  in  Egypt  in  1882.  On  the  same  argument 
by  which  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  proved  irrefragably  that 
his  father  had  killed  four  men  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
guilt.  But  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  is  believed  to  have  made 
the  demonstration  humorously,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  makes 
it  in  grim  earnest.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  Englishman 
(unless  those  about  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  are  to  be  called 
Englishmen)  wishes  anything  but  good  luck  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  has,  even  if  there  be  no  fighting,  some  tough  work 
before  it ;  but  that  it  may  do  this  work  as  thoroughly  as 
General  Graham’s  expedition  did  the  work  set  to  it,  and 
that,  unlike  General  Graham’s  expedition,  it  may  see  the 
fruits  of  its  labours  treasured  and  improved,  instead  of 
being  thrown  away,  all  Englishmen  hope  most  sincerely.  But 
will  even  its  most  triumphant  success,  even  the  possible 
result  of  the  permanent  retention  of  Khartoum,  justify  the 
blunders  which  have  led  up  to  it  and  made  it  necessary  ? 
Most  assuredly  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  show  those 
blunders  in  an  even  worse  light ;  for  it  will  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  the  only  attempt  at  argument  that  has 
been  made  for  Ministerial  inaction  in  the  Soudan — the  sup¬ 
posed  difficulty  of  operating  there  with  English  troops. 
Successful  or  unsuccessful,  it  will  not  alter  the  fact  that, 
at  infinitely  less  cost,  risk,  and  trouble,  steps  might  have 
been  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  two  years  ago,  a  year 
ago,  six  months  ago,  which  would  have  made  the  present 
operations  in  all  human  probability  unnecessary.  After 
Tel-el-Kebir  a  mere  mission,  with  an  escort,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  sufficed.  When  Hicks  Pasha’s  expedition  was 
organized,  a  small  contingent  of  European  troops,  or  a 
peremptory  order  to  confine  operations  to  the  defence  of 
Khartoum  and  the  Nile,  would  have  met  the  case.  Even 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  if  General  Graham  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  up  his  advantages,  and  if  a  small 
force  had  steadily  worked  up  the  river,  strengthening  posi¬ 
tion  after  position,  till  Khartoum  was  reached,  the  present 
costly  and  dubious  experiment  would  have  been  obviated. 
That  these  things,  which  were  obviously  the  thing  to  do 
each  at  its  occasion,  were  not  done,  can  be  set  down  to 
one  of  two  causes  only— absolute  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  its  advisers,  or  else  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  scuttling  policy  at  all  hazards.  It  has  been 
maintained ;  with  what  exquisite  consistency  and  with 
what  a  congruous  and  convenient  result  the  bones  of  Teb  and 
Tamanieb  and  the  hammers  of  the  English  boatbuilders 
testify,  each  in  their  fashion,  very  eloquently  indeed. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

ITTLE  new  light  1ms  lately  been  thrown  on  the 
probable  result  of  the  contest  for  the  American 
Presidency.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  letter  of  acceptance  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  reserve  which  seems  to  imply  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  result,  though  it  may  possibly  admit  of 
some  other  explanation.  The  Democratic  nominee  carefully 
avoids  all  reference  to  the  economic  principles  on  which  his 
party  might  be  expected  to  rely.  The  Republicans  are 
united  and  plain-spoken  in  their  avowed  determination  to 
protect  native  industry.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  no  credit  for  their  inclination  to  a  more  just  and 
rational  policy.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  politicians  on  both  sides,  more  votes  are  to 
be  lost  than  to  be  won  by  professed  advocacy  of  any 
approximation  to  Free-trade.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  language 
is  not  even  neutral ;  for,  though  he  says  nothing  of  the 
tariff,  he  appeals  directly  to  the  supposed  interest  of 
artisans  and  workmen  in  excluding  foreign  competition. 
Although  he  cannot  so  far  repudiate  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  to  oppose  immigration,  he  affects  to 
disapprove  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  workmen  who 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens.  It  is  true 
that  he  will  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  Chinese  as  the 
only  immigrants  who  satisfy  his  definition;  but  the  law 
already  prohibits  their  admission,  and  no  party  has  hitherto 
proposed  to  repeal  the  Act.  It  is  probable  that  the  reference 
to  Chinese  workmen  may  be  secondarily  intended  as  a 
general  appeal  to  the  selfish  instincts  of  those  who  live  upon 
wages.  Nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  explaining  to 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  hearers  the  injurious  tendencies  of 
all  forms  of  Protection,  including  monopoly  of  labour.  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  selection  of  topics  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  his  opponents  would  not  hesitate  to  bid  against  him 
for  the  votes  of  workmen. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  thinking  less  of  the 
Republican  party  than  of  a  dangerous  antagonist  who  has 
appeared  in  the  field  as  a  professed  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  General  Butler,  though  he  has  often  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  is  a  formidable  enemy,  especially  when  he  undertakes 
to  divide  the  strength  of  a  party.  Having  been  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  a  Democrat,  he  has  of  late  years  connected  him¬ 
self  with  several  outlying  factions;  and  he  now  comes 
forward  as  the  nominee  of  the  Greenbackers  or  repudiators, 
and  of  the  so-called  party  of  labour.  Although  he  was 
once  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  a  combination  of 
his  present  supporters  with  the  Democratic  party,  his 
present  candidature  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious. 
Ilis  probable  object  is  to  defeat  one  of  the  regular  nominees, 
and  it  is  from  the  Democratic  party  alone  that  he  can  hope 
to  detach  any  large  number  of  voters.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Butler  has  an  understanding  with  Kelly  of 
Tammany  Hall,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
at  Chicago;  but  both  demagogues  have  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Irish  voters,  and  they  may  neutralize  the 
exertions  of  the  New  York  Democrats  if  they  can  persuade 
any  considerable  number  of  their  followers  to  vote  for 
Butler.  Whether  their  schemes  are  to  be  counteracted  by 
copying  their  professions  is  a  question  which  foreigners 
cannot  pretend  to  answer. 

It  oddly  happens  that  a  similar  schism  or  intrigue 
threatens  the  unity  of  the  Republican  body.  A  Mr.  St. 
John  has  been  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  own  strength  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  dividing  in  two  or  three  States  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  possible  that  before  the  election  the 
Prohibitionists  may  be  bought  off  by  promises  which  may  or 
may  not  be  afterwards  kept.  Mr.  Blaine  lately  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  described  the  ideal  felicity  which  awaits 
the  American  people  at  some  future  time  when  they  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquids.  Pie  probably 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  pledge  himself  to  the  legislative 
acceleration  of  the  temperance  millennium.  On  the  whole, 
the  Democrats  have  more  to  fear  from  General  Butler  than 
the  Republicans  from  Mr.  St.  John.  The  lowest  section  of 
the  population  is  probably  unwilling  to  desert  the  party 
with  which  it  has  always  hitherto  acted ;  but  the  more 
turbulent  portion  of  the  working  class  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  vote  for  Butler  as  a  Democrat,  while  Mr. 
Blaine  would  not  be  acceptable  in  his  character  of  regular 
Republican  candidate.  The  independent  seceders  from  the 
party  are  respectable  in  themselves  and  conscientious  in 
their  present  action,  but  they  are  unfortunately  few.  Some 
of  them  perhaps  regret  the  necessity  of  resting  their  opposi¬ 


tion  to  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  some  parts 
of  his  career.  He  is  accused  of  having  employed  his  poli¬ 
tical  influence  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  and  it  is 
pei'haps  through  a  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  charge  that 
many  leading  Republicans  are  now  canvassing  for  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  statements  of  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Blaine 
have  a  consistent  and  plausible  appearance  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  similar  charges  have  been  urged  against 
other  Presidential  candidates,  and  especially  against  Mr. 
Tilden.  It  is  strange  that  American  partisans  fail  to  see 
that  the  national  honour  may  be  compromised  if  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  possible  President  is  seriously  damaged. 

Zealous  Republican  partisans  have  so  little  scruple  on 
the  subject,  that  some  of  them  have  retaliated  on  the 
assailants  of  Mr.  Blaine  by  denouncing  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
a  drunkard  and  a  libertine.  It  appears  by  the  statements 
of  his  enemies,  corrected  by  the  admissions  and  explanations 
of  his  friends,  that  the  charge  of  drunkenness  is  entirely 
false,  but  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  Cleveland  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  involved  in  an  irregular  connexion.  Long  afterwards 
he  was  elected  by  his  neighbours  and  fellow- townsmen 
Mayor  of  Buffalo  ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  was  chosen 
by  a  great  majority  Governor  of  New  York.  With  his 
approval  and  assistance  much  has  been  done  during  his 
term  of  office  to  correct  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  and  the  city.  The  competition 
system  has  been  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  State  and 
municipal  appointments,  and  the  change  is  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  because  it  has  been  effected  by  the  efforts  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  consisting  of  members  of  both  political  parties.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  not  only  used  his  influence  to  promote  the 
reform,  but  he  has  in  his  executive  capacity  done  his  utmost 
to  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  new 
law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  President  he  would  pursue 
the  same  policy ;  and  it  is  because  his  character  is  known 
and  trusted  that  he  is  supported  by  Parliamentary  oppo - 
nents,  and  that  he  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by 
the  adherents  of  Mr.  Blaine,  General  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Kelly. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  more  important  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  able  and  upright  than  that 
he  should  hold  any  special  opinions,  English  observers  are 
sometimes  surprised  and  puzzled  by  the  apparent  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  issues  which  are  raised  in  the  contest.  Civil 
Service  Reform  is  perhaps  important  rather  to  the  political 
morality  than  to  the  material  interests  of  the  American 
people;  but  larger  questions  are  involved  in  the  Free-trade 
controversy,  which  seems,  nevertheless,  to  create  but  little 
interest.  Mr.  Stillman,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times , 
contends  that  it  is  useless  to  affirm  on  party  platforms 
sound  political  or  economical  principles,  because  these 
matters  will  not  determine  the  election.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that,  until  such  contests  begin  to  turn 
on  great  questions  of  policy,  the  professional  managers  will 
have  facilities,  if  not  excuses,  for  their  corrupt  activity. 
Purity  of  election  undoubtedly  depends  on  a  reform  of  the 
Civil  Service;  but,  until  some  great  principle  is  in  issue, 
honest  voters  are  not  likely  to  concern  themselves  with 
political  struggles.  The  instances  of  direct  bribery  which 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Stillman  are  perhaps  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tenure  of  Government  offices ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  assessments  for  election  purposes  are  still  levied 
on  actual  members  of  the  Service.  The  Act  prohibits 
similar  demands  by  superior  functionaries ;  but  committees 
of  non-official  persons  have  on  the  present  occasion  under¬ 
taken  the  task  apparently  with  assured  impunity.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  lays  no  stress  on  his  own  principal  claim  to  the 
confidence  of  upright  politicians.  He  perhaps  felt  that  ho 
was  addressing  the  classes  of  the  community  which  care 
nothing  for  public  honour  and  integrity.  Certain  of  the 
support  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr. 
Cleveland  probably  suspects  that  the  Democratic  masses 
may  still  hanker  after  spoils  at  the  u.  posal  of  the  victors. 


ARMY  MANAGEMENT. 

4  S  another  little  war  is  just  about  to  begin,  it  is  a  highly 
ai.  satisfactory  thing  to  learn  that  the  British  army  is 
only  nine  thousand  men  short  of  its  proper  complement. 
Twenty -two  thousand  recruits  have  been  enlisted  during  the 
eight  months  just  passed,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  the 
total  will  not  fall  below  the  figure  of  last  year.  It  is  true 
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that  the  deficiency  is  a  deficiency  in  an  army  which  is 
always  kept  as  weak  as  possible.  Even  the  Adjutant- 
General’s  department  would  scarcely  venture  to  deny  that 
recruits  can  only  be  got  by  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Reserve  has  to  be 
sacrificed  to  feed  the  Line  in  time  of  peace.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  observer  who  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
love  with  a  theory  may  well  feel  anxious  about  the  state  of 
the  army.  But  the  great  British  public  does  not  seriously 
trouble  itself  to  observe,  and  has  decided  for  the  present 
to  be  content  while  things  continue  to  get  along  some¬ 
how.  The  men  will  be  found  for  the  Nile  expedition,  and 
that  is  enough  for  the  time  being.  But  men  to  serve  the 
turn  are  not  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  the  success  of 
a  campaign.  They  must  be  fed,  and  moved,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things  must  be  moved  with  them.  In  this 
case  the  work  of  feeding  and  transport  will  have  to  be 
performed  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  occasion  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  work  is 
likely  to  be  well  done,  and  one  good  way  of  eliciting  an 
answer  is  to  inquire  how  it  was  done  last  time,  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  operations  against  Aiiabi.  The  cases  are 
not  indeed  parallel,  for  the  Tel-el-Kebir  campaign  was  an 
affair  of  a  few  days,  conducted  within  easy  reach  of  a  con¬ 
venient  base  of  operations.  The  Nile  expedition  will  last 
for  many  weeks,  and  perhaps  for  many  months.  It  will 
pass  through  deserts  at  a  great  distance  from  any  settled 
region.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  ground  for  con¬ 
cluding  that,  because  the  first  expedition  was  well  managed, 
the  second  will  be  also.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
was  bungling,  and  something  which  there  is  a  temptation  to 
call  by  a  worse  name,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  we  may 
safely  argue  that  the  War  Office  will  need  careful  watching 
during  the  Nile  expedition.  A  failure  in  the  easier  task 
promises  very  badly  for  the  successful  performance  of  the 
more  difficult. 

Evidence  of  failure  is  not  wanting.  The  many  complaints 
made  at  the  time  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  which  had  not  finished  its  work  by  the  end  of 
last  Session.  But,  though  no  report  has  yet  been  made  by 
the  Committee,  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  it  has 
been  published.  In  the  course  of  July  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  Times  to  give  the  good  news  that  the  inquiries 
of  the  Committee  had  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  a  great  administrative  success.  The  cor¬ 
respondent’s  letter  had  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  timely 
official  indiscretion,  and  it  soon  brought  out  Dr.  Cameron, 
the  original  mover  of  the  inquiry,  who  promised  an  answer. 
He  has  kept  his  word,  and  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the 
rather  absurd  title  of  “  A  Romance  of  War,”  in  which  he 
gives  his  version  of  the  results  of  the  evidence.  Dr. 
Cameron  no  doubt  needs  corroborating,  like  other  people  ; 
but  his  pamphlet  certainly  compares  favourably  with  the  cor-  j 
respondent’s  letter.  It  is  full  of  facts,  where  the  latter,  per¬ 
haps  wisely,  keeps  to  generalities,  or  turns  to  side  issues.  Dr. 
Cameron’s  accusations  may  be  conveniently  classed  under 
three  heads.  He  declares  in  the  first  place  that  some  need¬ 
ful  things  were  not  supplied  at  all,  or  not  in  time,  which 
practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  A  good  instance  of 
this  wasteful  dawdling  is  the  story  of  the  pier  at  Ismailia. 
A  pier  was  constructed  at  Woolwich,  and  was  to  be  sent 
out  under  charge  of  Colonel  Salmond,  R.E.  This  officer 
reached  Ismailia  the  day  after  the  troops  landed.  As  for 
the  pier  and  its  appliances,  they  came  dropping  in  piecemeal 
for  the  next  three  weeks.  “  By  that  time  it  was  too  late. 

“  Other  aiTangements  had  been  made;  the  pier  was  not 
“  erected,  the  cranes  were  not  unloaded,  and,  as  for  the  big 
“  she  ar,  one  of  its  legs  had  been  left  behind.”  “  Came  too 
“  late  ”  might  be  written  against  the  name  of  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  articles  supplied.  Many  of  the  transport 
animals  even  did  not  reach  Egypt  till  the  army  was  in 
Cairo.  Next  in  order  we  may  rank  the  bad  stores  sup. 
plied.  As  examples  of  this  set  of  War  Office  bungles, 
Dr.  Cameron  quotes  the  flour  sent  out  for  the  men,  and 
the  hay  for  the  horses.  They  proved  uneatable  by  man 
or  beast.  The  flour  was  sold  for  starch.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  it  was  bought  in  defiance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sary-General’s  opinion.  The  hay  was  sold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  “  best  upland  meadow.”  It  was  summarily  con¬ 
demned  by  cavalry  officers  and  veterinary  surgeons  as 
rubbish.  Some  of  the  bundles  were  full  of  stones  and 
sticks.  According  to  the  landing-officer  at  Ismailia  “in 
“  some  of  the  trusses  the  hay  appeared  to  be  made  of  old 
“twisted  ropes  from  the  other  trusses”;  556  tons  were 
condemned  at  Liverpool  by  a  special  Board,  and  sold  at  a 


dead  loss  of  3,058 ?.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  War 
Office  for  believing  that  the  contractor  was  not  to  blame. 
He  was  complimented  “  on  the  way  he  had  done  his  work,” 
handsomely  compensated  when  his  last  contract  was  can¬ 
celled,  and  has  been  regularly  employed  since.  The  fault, 
therefore,  rests  with  the  War-Office,  on  its  own  showing.  In 
this  case  also,  the  purchase  was  ordered  over  the  head  of 
the  Commissary-General's  department.  According  to  Dr. 
Cameron,  “The  uniform  complaint  of  the  officers  of  the 
“  Commissariat  and  Transport  Department  is  that,  under 
“  the  existing  system,  in  time  of  war  they  are  debarred  from 
“  performing  the  duties  to  which  they  are  trained  in  time 
“  of  peace,  and  are  blamed  for  the  miscarriage  of  supply 
“  and  transport  arrangements  in  carrying  out  which  they 
“  have  had  no  voice.”  After  the  stores  not  supplied  and 
the  bad  stores,  come  those  which  were  bought  too  dear 
or  in  excessive  quantities.  The  examples  given  by  Dr. 
Cameron  are  many,  and  we  shall  only  select  one.  It  is  the 
case  of  the  transport  mules  brought  from  Natal.  In  Dr. 
Cameron’s  pamphlet  the  reader  will  learn  how  the  War 
Office  chartered  a  steamer  laden  with  wool  at  Algoa  Bay  to 
bi’ing  these  animals.  How  it  paid  4,021 ?.  per  month  freight 
after  wasting  days  in  giving  the  steamer — the  Notting  Hill 
— a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  her  cargo.  How  it  paid  her 
3,000?,  as  compensation  for  exchanging  her  previous  freight 
for  a  better  one.  How  other  expenses  were  incurred,  and 
delays  by  quarantine,  and  so  forth,  kept  the  steamer  back 
so  that  she  reached  Aden  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir.  Here  she  was  stopped,  and  sent  to  Bombay, 
where  the  mules  were  sold  to  the  Indian  Government  at 
15?.  a  head,  leaving  the  nation  13,159?.  out  of  pocket  for 
the  hire  of  the  Notting  Hill,  “  besides  cost  of  fitting  out, 
“  forage,  and  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  pounds,” 
says  Dr.  Cameron,  “  for  pay  and  maintenance  to  Bombay 
“  and  back,  of  212  drivers  and  16  conductors  hired  for  six 
“  months  at  wages  ranging  from  4s.  6 d.  to  12s.  6 cl.  per  day.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of  the  owners  of 
the  Notting  Hill,  merely  to  be  able  to  congratulate  them 
on  having  done  a  very  good  stroke  of  business  in  very  bad 
times  for  shipping. 

After  reading  some  forty  pages  full  of  stories  of  this  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Cameron  cites  chapter  and  verse,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  boasted  adminis¬ 
trative  success.  They  give  us,  at  least,  very  uneasy  feelings 
about  the  hundreds  of  boats  now  building  for  the  Nile.  The 
story  of  the  2x2  drivei’s  and  16  conductors  from  Natal 
sounds  ominous  of  waste  when  we  hear  of  boatmen  to  be 
brought  from  Canada,  apparently  as  a  virtuous  set-off  to 
the  bringing  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Cyprus.  There  is  one 
other  thing  which  this  pamphlet  also  suggests ;  and  that  is 
the  pressing  need  of  a  very  thorough  inquii’y  by  shrewd 
judges  of  evidence  into  the  working  of  our  mysterious 
“  system  ”  of  conducting  wai’s.  On  page  26  of  his  little 
work,  Dr.  Cameron  gives  a  remarkable  anecdote,  which  he 
heads,  “  A  Tell-tale  Telegram.”  Mr.  Blunt,  senior  com- 
missai-iat  officer  at  Woolwich,  found  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  Director  of  Supplies  and  Transport  that  he  could  not 
press  some  hay  sent  in  from  the  West  of  England  simply 
because  it  was  too  bad.  His  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Contracts  for  remark,  and  endorsed  in  the 
following  remai’kable  words,  “  One  of  the  objects  of  buying 
“  and  having  the  inspection  in  the  Western  District  was 
“  that  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  Woolwich  inspection  might 
“  be  avoided.  I  do  not  think  the  A.C.G.”  (that  is,  Mr.  Blunt) 
“  woxxld  pass  any  of  the  hay  that  has  been  pressed  else- 
“  where.  Will  you  make  it  clear  that  he  is  to  press  the  hay 
“  as  it  comes  1"  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  telegram 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Cameron.  Unless  there  is  some 
very  gross  mistake  here,  we  think  it  high  time  that  some 
explanation  was  given  of  the  Director  of  Contracts’  reasons 
for  objecting  to  what  he  calls  “  the  excessive  rigour  of  the 
“  Woolwich  inspection.”  It  is  not  very  obvious  why  any 
Government  official  should  prefer  a  system  of  purchase 
which  makes  the  supply  of  bad  articles  more  probable,  and 
did  undoubtedly  lead  to  waste  of  money  on  bad  stores  in 
this  very  case.  Of  course,  if  a  note  of  this  sort  turned  up 
among  the  State  Papers  of  Walpole’s  day,  we  should  have 
an  easy  explanation;  but  it  is  not  admissible  in  these  times. 
Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
member  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  tells  such  a  story, 
and  vouches  for  it  with  his  name,  is  enough  to  justify  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  severe  examination. 
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the  smoking-room. 


An  Australian  gambler  carried  the 


epidemic  into  the  reading-room,  where  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  form  of  acute  baccarat.  A  hank  was  started  at 
this  fascinating  game  by  the  Australian  and  three  other 
men,  and  kept  going  all  day  and  all  the  evening,  there 
being  nearly  always  a  row  of  players  about  five  or  six 
deep,  “  making  the  room,”  one  is  sorry  yet  glad  to  learn, 
for  the  feminine  nature  is  not  always  proof  against  such 
temptation,  “  almost  inaccessible  to  ladies.” 

The  malady  having  reached  this  step,  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
doubtless  cannot  bear  to  see  money  rashly  adventured  in  spe¬ 
culation,  thought  it  time  to  prepare  a  protest  ;  and  here  the 
painful  part  of  the  story  comes  in.  For,  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  the  gamblers  heard  that  a  memorial  was  being 
prepared,  they  were  exceeding  wroth,  and  “  there  was  much 
“  hot  discussion,  and  a  few  blows  were  exchanged.”  Let  no 
one,  however,  prematurely  congratulate  himself  on  the 
fact  that  the  blows  exchanged  were  only  a  few.  That 
indeed  would  have  been  a  happy  circumstance  if  the  cause 
of  virtue  had  prevailed,  for  virtue’s  victories  cannot  of  course 
be  too  bloodless  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  vice  that  gained 
the  day,  and  one  reflects  with  a  pang  that  if  no  more  blows 
were  exchanged  that  may  be  the  humiliating  reason.  In  the 
little  world  on  board  the  City  of  Rome ,  the  law  of  the 
Cosmos  was  hideously  reversed.  The  only  power,  not 
themselves,  to  which  the  passengers  could  appeal  was 
one  which  did  not  make  for  righteousness.  The  captain, 
one  is  shocked  to  record,  “  refused  to  stop  the  gambling, 
“  saying,  that  it  was  no  greater  than  usual  ” ;  and  he  went 
on  to  say,  with  incredibly  cynical  abstinence  from  any 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  “  that  the  trouble 
“  originated  because  a  young  man  of  twenty  lost  more 
“  money  than  his  widowed  mother  could  afford  to  spare.” 
This  incident,  he  evidently  felt,  was,  if  painful,  excep¬ 
tional  ;  it  was  one  of  those  hard  cases  which  he  for 
one  was  not  going  to  allow  to  make  bad  disciplinary 
law.  Other  passengers  were  sui  juris ;  and  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  quite  indefensible  to  abridge  their  legitimate 
amusements  in  pursuance  of  what  the  whole  history  of 
our  legislation  has  shown  to  be  the  vain  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  improvident  minors.  On  the  whole,  in  fact,  the 
captain  manifestly  regarded  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Hughes 
and  those  who"  acted  with  him  as  much  ado  about 
nothing,  and  virtually  said  so.  Where — or  where  else  than 
his  immediate  destination,  New  York — he  expected  to  go  to, 
we  are  unable  to  imagine;  but  the  deplorable  fact  remains 
that,  while  baccarat  was  going  on  five  or  six  deep  in  the 
reading-room,  and  while  men  were  recklessly  plunging 
at  draughts  in  the  smoking-room,  this  captain  refused  to 
interfere. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  advise  the  owners  as  to  their  own 
course  of  action  in  these  difficult  circumstances.  We  can 
understand  their  reluctance  to  disregard  a  memorial  signed 


OCEAN  GAMBLING. 

fTHIE  owners  of  the  steamer  City  of  Rome  appear  to  us 
JL  to  deserve  the  commiseration  of  a  discerning  public.  In 
these  days  of  almost  furious  competition  between  rival 
Atlantic  lines,  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a  firm  or  a  company 
to  reduce  in  any  way  the  attractions  held  out  to  the 
passenger  on  board  their  vessels.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  these  are  days  of  almost  equally  keen  competition  in 
the  display  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  no  firm  or  company 
owning  steamships  can  risk  a  reputation  for  showing  undue 
complaisance  to  any  form  of  vice — least  of  all  after  it  has 
been  publicly  denounced  to  them  in  a  memorial  signed, 
among  other  moralists  unknown  to  the  public,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes.  This,  however,  is  the  trying  position  in 
which  the  owners  of  the  City  of  Rome  are,  or  are  about 
to  be,  placed.  On  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  at  New 
York  last  Monday  the  memorial  referred  to  was  handed 
to  the  agents.  It  was  a  protest  against  the  gambling 
which  had  prevailed  on  board  during  the  voyage.  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  became  his  position  and  reputation,  was  the 
principal  complainant,  and  stated  that  the  third  day  out 
the  smoking-room  was  turned  into  a  card-room,  where 
cards  “  and  draughts  ”  were  played  constantly.  At  what 
rate  of  speed  the  descent  was  made  from  the  former  of 
these  occupations  to  the  latter  we  do  not  know ;  but  the 
downward  course  of  the  unhappy  gamblers  was  doubt¬ 
less  as  inevitable  as  that  of  De  Quincey’s  criminal,  who, 
from  a  murder  “  that  he  perhaps  thought  little  of  at 
“  the  time,”  became  gradually  hardened  to  the  habitual 
guilt  of  “  incivility  and  procrastination.”  Matters,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  stop  at  draughts  on  board  the  City  of  Rome; 
nor  was  the  outbreak  of  gambling  successfully  isolated  in 


' — nay,  we  believe,  headed — -by  Mr.  Hughes.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  naturally  feel  that,  in  these  days  of  oceanic 
rivalry,  the  one  thing  in  which  it  behoves  them  to  “  go 
“  slow  ”  is  the  matter  of  moral  reform ;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  risk  the  provocation  of  a  counter-complaint 
on  the  next  voyage  of  the  City  of  Rome  that  there  was 
less  gambling  than  usual  on  board.  Perhaps  their  best 
course  would  be  to  subject  their  captain  to  a  private  interro¬ 
gation,  and,  starting  from  the  common  ground  that  the 
gambling  on  board  his  ship  was  no  greater  than  usual, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  from  him  what,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
to  be  the  “  usual  ”  amount  of  gambling  on  board  a  well- 
ordered  Atlantic  steamer.  They  must,  however,  approach 
him  discreetly  and  warily,  neither  leading  the  witness  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  driving  him  to  the  concealment  of  his 
real  views  on  the  other;  for  the  matter  is  one  upon  which 
opinions  greatly  vary ;  and  to  insure  sincerity  is,  therefore, 
a  point  of  special  importance.  Without  ourselves  presuming 
to  propound  any  exact  estimate  of  the  fit  and  proper  in  the 
article  of  gambling  on  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  the  views  of  the  captain  of  the  City  of  Rome  err,  if 
anything,  on  the  side  of  liberality.  Baccarat  itself  to  begin 
with  is  not  a  game  usually  affected  by  gamblers  of  the  mild 
variety.  It  is  distinctly  “  hotter  ”  than  threepenny  whist, 
even  when  the  players  never  omit  to  lay  the  traditional 
odds  of  five  to  two,  in  every  case  for  which  that  rule  is 
made  and  provided.  Usually  when  people  take  to  play¬ 
ing  baccarat  they  mean  business;  and  when  they  take 
to  playing  it  all  day  and  all  the  evening,  and  with  a 
row  of  players  five  or  six  deep,  the  situation  does  as¬ 
suredly  become  calculated  donner  ci  penser  to  a  dis¬ 
creet  captain.  Perhaps  at  this  point  an  officer  of  more 
decided  character  than  the  one  now  in  question  might 
have  interfered  and  forbidden  baccarat,  or,  at  any  rate, 
limited  the  hours  during  which  the  fascinating 


to  be  permitted  on  board.  In  a  reading-room  the 


6  mo  jiaoi.iiia.wug  game  was 

devil’s 

books  ”  ought  not  to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Limita¬ 
tion  of  stakes  is  a  more  questionable,  and  as  a  rule,  indeed, 
an  illusory,  remedy.  If  the  nature  of  the  game  is  one 
which  appeals  to  the  speculative  instinct — we  mean  as 
reasonably  developed ;  for  there  are,  alas !  men  who  will 
bet  upon  anything,  from  the  racing  of  rain-drops  to  the 
spelling  of  words — attempts  to  restrict  the  amount  of  their 
ventures  are  almost  sure  to  be  evaded.  The  only  sensible  rule 
to  go  upon,  though  it  is  necessarily  one  of  very  rough  and  im¬ 
perfect  operation — is  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible  those 
games  in  which  the  element  of  pure  chance  is  least  qualified 
by  any  admixture  of  that  demand  for  skill  which  acts  as  the 
most  wholesome  of  checks  on  the  acquisitive  impulses  of  our 
fallen  nature.  Of  two  games  again  which  are  equally  “  sport¬ 
ing  ”  that  should  be  favoured  which  plays  the  slower ;  since 
it  follows  that  the  more  often  the  coups  recur  the  greater 
the  risk  for  widowed  mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wise 
captain  should  by  all  means  encourage  and  promote 
those  games  which  play — or  even  which  are — slow,  and 
which  do  not  in  themselves  and  by  the  natural  frequency  of 
vicissitudes  excite  the  desire  of  gain  in  the  human  breast. 
And  that  is  why  we  think  Mr.  Hughes  was  wrong  in 

An  incorrigible  gambler  might 


s  ,  but  draughts 


objecting  to  draughts 
play  high  at  them  as  he  might  at  anythin, 
is  a  game  at  which  few  great  fortunes  have  been  lost,  few 
heirs  beggared,  few  ancient  estates  brought  to  the  hammer, 
few  ancestral  forests  to  the  axe.  To  forbid  draughts  on 
an  Atlantic  steamer  would  be  a  step  bordering  upon 
Puritanism ;  and  would  only  too  probably  lead  to  tossing 
for  shillings,  if  not  half-crowns,  in  retired  comers  of  the 
vessel. 


THE  GAMES  OF  SAVAGES. 


IF  the  development  of  our  games  has  been  like  that  of  our 
society,  our  laws,  and  many  of  our  customs,  then  our  games 
have  been  evolved  out  of  something  akin  to  the  pastimes  of 
savages.  Games  were  no  more  invented  ready  made,  than  laws, 
or  myths,  or  manners.  The  Lydians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
believed  that  their  ancestors  invented  games  during  a  famine,  to 
divert  their  minds  from  the  hunger  of  their  bodies.  If  hunger 
be  the  mother  of  the  invention  of  games,  then  games  should 
have  been  first  practised  by  savages  who  live  in  alternate  periods 
of  starvation  and  satiety.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  one 
ever  invented  a  game,  as  now  known  to  us,  in  a  moment,  as 
Thoth,  according  to  Plato,  was  fabled  by  the  Egyptians  to  have 
invented  draughts,  chess,  or  backgammon.  All  known  games  are 
the  results  of  ages  of  evolution  and  gradual  improvement.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  detect  the  conditions  and  the  environment  which 
gave  its  final  form  to  a  certain  game,  as  in  the  example  of  Eton 
Fives.  The  same  processes — that  is,  the  use  of  structural  features 
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in  the  place  where  'the  game  was  played— probably  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pent-house  and  the  grille  in  tennis.  Games 
cannot  reach  any  valuable  kind  of  elaboration  and  complexity 
in  a  state  of  society  where  they  are  only  played  by  children. 
Cricket  might  still  be  in  its  primitive  stages  of  “  cat  and  dog  ” 
and  “  stoolball,”  had  it  not  been  taken  up  by  men  of  mature 
intellect,  serious  character,  and  abundant  leisure  in  a  calm, 
rational,  and  worthy  spirit.  Now  the  qualities  of  intellect  re¬ 
quired  for  the  development  of  a  really  good  game  like  cricket, 
tennis,  or  golf  are  not  possessed  by  savages.  They  have  not 
the  mental  seriousness  or  powers  of  application  to  form  rules 
like  those  of  the  M.C.C.,  though,  like  Custick  and  the  rest  of 
the  Black  Fellows'  Eleven,  they  appreciate  a  civilized  game  when 
they  are  taught  it,  and  play  it  very  well.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  considerable  simplicity  in  the  games  of  savages.  We 
must  also  allow  for  their  want  of  mechanical  skill.  No  outsider, 
not  even  Mr.  Gale,  knows  how  a  cricket-ball  is  stuffed  and  sewn  ; 
some  at  least  of  tbe  processes  are  a  trade  mystery.  The  savage 
cannot  produce  a  cricket-ball,  a  golf-ball,  a  billiard-ball ;  bis  equip¬ 
ment  is  thus  scanty,  and  he  has  to  do  the  best  in  bis  power  with 
the  rude  materials  and  means  at  his  command.  Yet  we  must  not 
despise  the  games  of  savages.  Little  studied  as  they  have  been  by 
the  anthropologist  (for  even  Mr.  Tylor  has  chiefly  written  about  a 
primitive  form  of  backgammon  and  about  tsigan,  or  polo,  alone), 
the  games  of  savages  deserve  to  be  examined  with  respect. 

The  arrangement  of  such  vague  things  as  savage  games  is  not 
very  easy.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  as  imitative,  gambling, 
and  purely  sportive,  though  the  three  divisions  naturally  overlap 
and  run  into  each  other.  The  first  category  may  be  dismissed 
briefly  enough.  Of  savage  as  of  civilized  children  it  may  be  said 
that  “  their  whole  vocation  is  endless  imitation.”  A  wedding  or 
a  funeral  among  their  elders  is  copied  by  the  little  ones  in  childish 
play.  The  Eskimo  children  “  build  little  snow  huts,  which  they 
light  up  with  scraps  of  lamp-wick  begged  from  their  mothers.”  Aus¬ 
tralian  children  have  their  tiny  boomerangs,  and  light  yet  dangerous 
boy’s  spears,  the  latter  being  made  of  a  long  reed  tipped  with  a 
sharp  piece  of  hard  heavy  wood.  Australian  children  are  regu¬ 
larly  taught  by  the  old  men  to  wield  their  little  weapons,  aud 
tbe  late  Mr.  Grimston  at  Harrow  has  his  Australian  counterpart 
iu  the  aged  Murri  who  sets  up  the  mark  for  the  children,  and 
teaches  them  how  to  direct  their  missiles.  A  disc  made  of  barb  is 
thrown  hard  down  on  the  ground,  and,  as  it  bounds  along  with 
irregular  leaps,  the  young  blacks  cast  at  it  with  their  spears. 
“  Obedience,  steadiness,  fair  play,  and  self-command  were  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  practices  witnessed  ’’  in  the  playiDg-fields  of  the  bush. 
The  imitative  games  of  young  savages,  then,  are  like  those  of  other 
young  people,  only  varying  in  the  things  imitated.  Among  games  we 
can  scarcely  reckon  the  dances  of  the  adults  in  -which  the  manners 
and  customs  of  beasts  are  imitated.  These  dances  have  usually  a 
religious  sense  (as  when  the  Athenian  girls  mimicked  the  bear  in 
the  worship  of  Artemis),  or  they  are  magical  ceremonies  intended 
to  secure  luck  in  the  chase. 

Turning  from  imitative  sports  to  gambling  games,  we  find,  as  is 
well  known,  that  savages  are  determined  gamblers.  Their  modes 
of  losing  and  winning  wampum,  blankets,  beads,  shells,  weapons, 
and  other  portable  property  seem  cbildisb,  but  are  not  more  so 
essentially  than  such  games  of  pure  chance  as  roulette,  or  trente  et 
quarante.  In  New  Zealand  a  kind  of  morra  is  played  ;  the  game 
i3  called  “Ti,”  and  one  player  calls  a  number  and  “has  instantly  to 
touch  the  proper  finger  ” — whether  his  own  or  his  opponent’s  we 
are  not  informed.  In  his  work  on  Tonga,  Mariner  gives  a  very  full 
account  of  the  game  styled  Llagi.  As  a  minute  description  of  a 
game  which  has  reached  considerable  complexity,  the  passage  from 
Mariner  deserves  quotation  in  full 

Luigi.  This  is  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  Tonga  games.  It  is 
one  which  every  chief  and  mataboole  is  expected  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  ;  and  no  others  ever  attempt  to  learn  it.  It  is  played  either  by  two 
persons,  or  four.  For  simplicity’s  sake,  we  will  first  suppose  that  two  are 
playing.  They  sit  opposite  each  other,  and  make  signs  with  the  hand3 
simultaneously.  The  one  whose  turn  it  is  to  count  making  one  or  other  of 
three  signs,  i.e.  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  arm,  presenting  either  his  open  hand, 
his  closed  hand,  or  the  extended  index  finger  (the  others  and  the  thumb 
being  clenched)  :  his  opponent  at  the  same  moment  also  makes  a  sign,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  same,  it  becomes  his  turn  to  play,  and  the  first  gains 
nothing  ;  but  if  he  succeeds  in  making  one  or  other  of  these  three  signs, 
without  his  opponent  making  the  same,  five  different  times  running,  he 
throws  down  a  little  stick,  of  which  he  holds  five  in  his  left  hand.  It  is 
now  the  other’s  turn  to  play,  and  he  must  endeavour  to  do  the  same  ;  and 
whichever  in  this  manner  disposes  of  his  five  sticks  first,  wins  the  game : 
but  if  his  antagonist  imitates  him  before  ho  can  make  five  signs,  we  will 
suppose  at  the  fourth,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  what  were  the  three  other 
movements  on  each  side.  If  his  opponent  cannot  mention  them,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happened,  and  give  a  feigned  reason  for  every  individual 
motion  on  both  sides,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  game,  according  to  a 
certain  invariable  system  laid  down,  he  may  begin  his  count  again.  Giving 
these  supposed  or  artificial  reasons  for  each  move  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  game,  because  it  will  vary  according  to  the  order  of  each  of  the  moves 
that  preceded  it.  When  four  play  they  sit  as  in  our  game  of  whist,  but 
each  is  the  antagonist  of  the  one  opposite  to  him  ;  and  when  one  has  got 
out  his  five  sticks,  he  assists  his  partner  by  taking  one  or  two  of  his  sticks, 
and  continuing  to  play.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  motions  are  made 
is  almost  incredible,  aud  no  inexperienced  eye  can  catch  one  of  them. 

Of  course  the  gambling  at  a  sport  of  this  kind  can  be  arranged  at 
■will,  and  plunging  matabooles  doubtless  play  for  jade  axe-points 
with  a  canoe  on  the  rubber.  Any  number  of  variations  may  be 
introduced  in  Llagi  or  Ti.  Some  savage  forms  resemble  the  English 
“  Buck,  buck,  how  many  fingers  do  I  hold  up  ?  ”  or  the  “  Lucca, 
Lucca,  quot,  sunt  hie?  ”  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  The  Scotch  boy’s 
game  of  Neevie  Nick  Naclt,  may  not  be  generally  understanded  of 
English  readers.  It  is  known  to  savages,  and  is  very  simple.  One 


player  puts  his  stake — a  marble,  top,  or  what  not- — in  one  hand, 
shuffles  it  from  hand  to  hand  behind  his  back,  and  then  brings 
forward  both  fists,  closed,  saying  : — 

Neevie,  Neevie,  nick  nack, 

Whilk  haun’  will  yo  tak’; 

Be  ye  richt,  be  ye  wrung. 

I’ll  beguile  ye  if  1  can  ? 

The  other  player  then  chooses  the  fist  in  which  he  supposes  the 
stake  to  lie,  and  either  wins  or  is  baffled  by  the  leger  cle  main  of 
his  opponent.  Last  winter  an  American  paper  described  a  form 
of  this  game  among  the  untamed  Western  tribes.  At  their  big 
trade  meetings  they  lose  all  their  profits  or  double  them  at  an 
aboriginal  form  of  Neevie  Nick  Nack.  Chosen  champions  of  each 
side  hold  numbered  pieces  of  stick,  concealing  their  disposition, 
and  the  galerie  bets  with  frantic  excitement,  and  generally  with 
ruinous  results.  Another  savage  game  in  Tonga  is  Lafl'o,  some¬ 
what  like  our  Squails,  if  any  one  remembers  Squails.  Laffo  is 
played  “  by  pitching  beans  upon  a  mat,  attempting  to  strike  off 
others  that  have  been  pitched  there  before.”  Of  course  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  other  matters,  can  be  expanded  into  curling,  so  far  aa 
knocking  away  tbe  other  side’s  stones  go.  In  the  Tongan  games 
men  decide  disputes  by  a  wrestling-match,  women  “  toss  up  ” 
with  a  cocoanut.  Quarrels  are  thus  prevented,  hut  a  strong  and 
practised  wrestler  must  have  a  great  advantage  at  Liagi.  If 
disputed  points  at  whist  were  settled  thus,  where  would  Mr. 
James  Payn  be  ?  is  the  question  that  occurs  to  readers  of  his 
agreeable  Reminiscences.  Gambling  may  be  introduced  at  the 
“  guessing  games  ”  of  savages ;  we  know  that  the  Philistines 
dashed  down  a  considerable  stake  in  their  “  guessing  game  ”  with 
Samson,  In  a  “  guessing  game  ”  of  the  Samoans,  one  party  re¬ 
tires,  the  others  cover  one  of  their  side  over  with  a  mat  and  put 
him  in  a  basket.  They  then  call  for  the  other  party,  who  try  to 
guess  who  is  in  the  basket,  all  but  three  of  the  players  on  that 
side  having  concealed  themselves  in  the  bush.  The  successful 
guesses  count  as  points  in  this  very  artless  game. 

The  Samoans,  like  the  Tongans,  have  the  game  which  re¬ 
sembles  Squails,  but  they  are  more  given  to  guessing  riddles,  like 
the  Wolufs  of  Senegal.  The  riddles  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
devinettes,  or  “guesses,”  of  French,  Breton,  Scotch,  and  other 
European  peasants,  aud  these,  as  we  know,  resemble  as  closely  the 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx  and  the  devinette  which  killed  Homer,  so 
chagrined  was  he,  according  to  tradition,  at  having  to  “  give 
it  up.”  A  kind  of  Crambo  is  not  unknown  to  the  Samoans. 
“  One  party  would  choose  the  names  of  trees,  and  another  the 
names  of  men.  Those  who  sided  with  the  trees  would  say: — 

‘  There  is  the  Fau  tree  ;  tell  us  a  name  which  will  rhyme  to 
it.’  The  reply  would  perhaps  be  ‘  Tulifau  ’  ” — “  an  innocent 
rhyme.”  They  are  satisfied  with  assonances,  as  when  one  side 
chooses  fish  names  and  the  other  rhymes  with  bird  names.  For 
the  bird  Lupe  the  name  of  the  fish  line  is  reckoned  a  satisfactory 
rhyme.  It  is  better  than  “  dawning  ”  and  “  morning,”  “  orchard  ” 
and  “  tortured,”  and  other  devices  of  our  poets.  Of  all  gambling 
games  of  savages  the  most  remarkable  is  Packisi,  or  Patullo,  a 
kind  of  backgammon,  in  which  the  movement  of  pieces  on  a 
board  is  “  motived  ”  by  throws  of  dice,  or  of  buttons,  or  of  beans, 
or  any  other  rude  substitute  for  dice.  Mr.  Tylor’s  essay  on  this 
game,  which  he  traces  in  India,  Asia,  America  (among  the 
Aztecs),  and  Europe,  is  not,  unluckily,  within  our  reach  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  Tylor  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  game  was 
carried  over  to  Mexico  from  Asia  by  immigrants,  or  in  some  way 
imported.  Our  own  inclination  is  to  believe  that  the  game  might 
have  been  independently  invented  anywhere  by  savages  in  its 
rudest  forms,  in  a  shape,  for  example,  not  much  unlike  hop-scotch. 
It  might  then  have  been  elaborated  into  shapes  closely  resembling 
each  other,  as  civilization  advanced,  by  races  which  had  no  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other.  But  this  point  of  inheritance, 
transmission,  or  independent  development  is  as  difficult  to  clear 
up  in  discussing  the  distribution  of  games  as  in  dismissing  the 
distribution  of  myths  and  miirchen  and  customs.  One  set  of 
people  wrill  always  believe  that  identity  in  these  things  between 
various  races  implies  some  far-off  unity  of  origin.  Others  will  be 
inclined  to  hold  that  the  games  have  been  brought  by  invaders 
or  by  castaways,  or  have  been  circulated  in  the  processes  of 
primitive  commerce.  A  third  party  will  prefer,  as  a  rule,  the 
theory  of  independent  development  out  of  some  simple,  obvious, 
original  shape.  In  the  case  of  primitive  backgammon,  we  incline, 
after  a  due  consideration  of  Mr.  Tylor’s  evidence  and  arguments, 
to  the  third  alternative. 

Leaving  these  early  forms  of  gambling,  we  come  to  games  of 
pure  athletic  sportiveness,  of  tbe  same  nature  as  tennis  and  cricket. 
One  savage  game  alone  has  had  good  fortune  among  Europeans — 
the  Bed  Indian  La  Crosse.  That  game  is  on  the  principle  of  hockey 
and  football  and  polo,  each  side  trying  to  drive  a  ball  through,  to, 
or  over  the  goal  defended  by  its  opponents.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  pastime  is  the  loose  racquet  or  net  on  a  stick  with  which  the 
ball  is  tossed,  or  in  which  it  is  carried.  Now,  whence  came  this 
racquet  ?  Did  the  Iroquois  modify  the  pattern  of  the  French 
tennis  racquet,  itself  a  modification,  we  presume,  of  the  old  glove 
used  in  La  Paume  t  Or  is  the  kind  of  racquet  used  at  La 
Crosse  a  sportive  modification  of  the  Iroquois  snow-shoe,  with 
its  reticulated  sinews  ?  In  the  dearth  of  evidence,  we  incline  to 
this  view,  thinking  that  tennis  with  regular  racquets  can  have 
been  but  little  played  by  the  early  French  settlers  in  America,  and 
that,  even  if  played,  it  was  not  very  likely  to  give  an  idea  to  the 
Bed  Men.  The  native  game  of  La  Crosse  has  been  best  described 
by  Catlin.  Match-days  were  great  days  for  the  women,  who  were 
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allowed  to  beat  their  lords  with  boughs,  and  so  urge  them  to 
greater  exertions. 

The  Australian  native  ball  game  is  called  Mam  Grooli.  The 
ball  is  made  of  opossum-skin,  and  is  “  punted  out  ”  by  “  some  man 
of  mark.”  The  kick  is  a  regular  “  punt,’’  not  a  “  drop  ”  or  “  place  ” 
kick.  The  sides  struggle  for  it,  as  when  the  ball  is  knocked  out  of 
touch  in  the  Rugby  game.  “  Some  players  will  leap  as  high  as 
live  feet  from  the  ground  to  secure  the  ball.”  There  seem  to  be  no 
goals.  In  fact,  Mam  Grooli  is  “  punt  about.”  Elasticity  in  the 
ball  is  got  sometimes  by  making  it  of  twine  formed  of  the  twisted 
hair  of  the  opossum.  Another  game  is  throwing  the  wee  weet,  a 
curious  native  toy,  which  can  be  cast  to  an  almost  incredible  dis¬ 
tance.  The  Narrinyeri  have  a  ball  game  (the  ball  sometimes  made 
of  the  bladder  of  a  kangaroo),  which  consists  of  tossing  a  ball  to 
one  of  your  own  side,  who  tries  to  pass  it  on  to  another,  while  the 
opponents  endeavour  to  seize  it,  and  a  regular  “  scrimmage  ” 
follows,  as  at  foot-ball.  Such  are  the  unsophisticated  games  of 
savages,  mere  rudimentary  sports,  capable  of  any  amount  of  elabo¬ 
ration.  This  the  rude  primitive  forms  of  games  have  received  at 
the  hands  chiefly  of  the  most  gamesome  of  peoples,  the  English. 
At  one  game  alone  do  Dyacks  excel  civilization — cat’s-cradle. 


OMNIA  U Eli  VI LITER  PRO  DOMINATIONS. 

SOME  eloquent  persons  are  wont  nowadays  to  be  very  satirical 
on  the  practice  of  indulging  in  classical  quotations.  It 
has  indeed  been  remarked  by  impertinent  scrutineers  of  human 
conduct  that  this  satire  is  most  frequent  from  persons  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  quotations 
in  question  ;  but  this  is  an  illiberal  remark,  no  doubt.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  both  more  pertinent  and  more  polite  to  say  that  by  leave  of 
these  original  spirits  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  old  tags  in  Greek 
and  Latin  until  they  or  other  spirits,  equally  bright,  provide  us 
with  equally  good  ones  in  English.  At  any  rate,  the  Tacitean  tag 
must  have  been  buzzing  in  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  heads 
,  during  this  week  to  excuse  the  printing  of  it  in  fair  italic  capitals, 
j  Neither  let  any  one  fear  that  this  article  is  going  to  be  devoted 
wholly  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  though,  no  doubt,  the  sensitive  feelings 
I  of  his  admirers  do  justly  apprehend  the  appropriateness  of  it.  The 
lash  shall  a  little  flick  the  eminent  person  whom  a  misguided 
youth  in  bonnie  Scotland  itself  has  described  as  a  “  gassin’ 
auld  man,”  but  it  will  reach  to  others— a  good  many  others, 
i  When  ilr.  Gladstone  brought  in  that  remark  about  probate  duty 
i  being  a  “  foreign  term  ”  in  Scotland,  there  must  have  been  more 
li  than  one  hearer  even  of  Scotch  birth  over  the  lips  of  whose  mind 
the  omnia  serviliter  must  have  begun  to  slip.  The  journey  of 
Wednesday  illustrated  it  yet  more  clearly,  and  brought  forward 
once  more  the  ever-memorable  contrast  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  dead  rival.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  faults  were  neither  few 
nor  small,  and  his  enemies  were  and  are  neither  few  nor  scrupu- 
!  lous.  But  no  enemy,  unless  it  be  some  obscure  libeller  unworthy 
j  of  notice,  could  charge  him  with  ever  condescending  to  this  cap- 
in-hand  truckling  to  the  vulgar,  this  tickling  of  the  trout  of 
popular  and  provincial  vanity,  this  humble  and  familiar  courtesy 
to  oyster-wenches  and  draymen.  The  sense  of  personal  dignity 
of  which  certain  Radicals  are  so  fond  of  prating  exhibits  itself  in 
a  singular  fashion  in  the  favourite  leader  of  Radicals,  with  his 
:  arms  full  of  presents  from  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  his  mouth 
full  of  compliments  for  Dick,  Harry,  and  Tom.  Mr.  Gladstone  j 
!  has  not  seen  finer  crops  than  the  crops  at  Ratho ;  the  people  of 
'  Grahamstown  (is  there  a  Tooley  Street  in  that  ancient  burgh  ?)  are 
“  the  people  of  Scotland  ” ;  at  Stirling  Mr.  Gladstone  of  course 
refers  to  Bannockburn ;  at  Auchterarder,  of  Free  Kirk  feme  and 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  foolish  jokes,  Mr.  Gladstone 
shakes  hands  with  everybody  all  round  the  carriages  ;  the  “  fair 
city  of  Perth  has  a  great  place”  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  capacious 
“  affections.”  At  Aberdeen  Mr.  Gladstone  “could  not  wish  to  belong 
to  a  community  of  more  striking  intelligence  ” — a  statement  which, 
if  the  Aberdonians  swallowed  this  gross  flattery,  may  be  doubted, 
in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  in  point  of  taste,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Gladstone  finds  communities  of  striking  intelligence  inconvenient, 
which  is  possible.  So  it  went  on,  serviliter  pro  dominatione.  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  of  any  political  party  which  objected  to 
canvassing  P  What  was  that  party  P  and  what  is  the  name  of  its 
leader  ? 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  a  holiday,  or  at  least  a 
half-holiday,  has  been  promised.  After  all,  the  newspaper  reports 
of  his  speeches  are  probably  false,  for  we  know  (it  is  true  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  same  newspapers)  what  a  low  opinion  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  of  persons  who  “  go  about  the  country  stirring  up 
the  people”  by  political  addresses  to  those  who  are  not  their  con¬ 
stituents  ;  and  certainly  the  fortunate  neighbours  of  the  above- 
mentioned  places  between  Ratho  and  Aberdeen  cannot  be  all 
electors  of  Midlothian.  So  that,  the  reports  are  probably  Tory 
monosyllables  (to  put  Mr.  Bright’s  favourite  formula  into  quotable 
form),  and  must  be  set  down  to  the  “  incredible  malignity,”  the 
“  ludicrous  credulity,”  and  the  “  eagerness  positively  wicked 
in  its  criminal  recklessness,”  which,  as  a  newspaper  called  the 
Conyregationalist  is  assured  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of  Tory 
circles,  prevail  among  Tories.  But  though  Mr.  Gladstone  be 
allowed  henceforth  to  play  ungalled  on  Deeside,  there  are  plenty 
of  subjects  left.  The  phrase  which  the  greatest  but  one  of 
historians  has  tacked  for  ever  to  Otho’s  memory  will  apply  to 
most  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  and  to  all  those  wbo  are 


eminent,  or  who  hope  to  be  eminent,  among  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party, 
except  the  small  minority  of  convinced  Radicals.  These  last — let 
justice  be  done  them — escape  the  stroke  of  this . particular  lash. 
They  are  perfectly  sincere  in  yelping  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  if  they  are  not  quite  sincere  in  bespattering  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  praise,  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  them  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  which,  except  that  it  is  not  quite 
thorough  enough  for  them,  they  heartily  approve.  There  are  other 
compartments  in  the  political  Inferno  for  them,  but  not  this. 
What,  however,  is  to  be  thought  of  the  peers  who,  to  gain  a  cheer 
or  simply  to  secure  a  party  triumph  for  their  party,  aid  in  assaults 
on  their  order,  preside  at  meetings  where  resolutions  are  passed 
denying  the  simple  rights  which  are  not  merely  the  rights  but  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  peerage,  and  hound  on  agitators  against 
those  of  their  compeers  who  do  their  duty  ?  There  are  certain  lights 
in  which  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  looks  respectable  beside  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugk  appears  in  the  guise  of  an  honest 
and  praiseworthy  politician  as  compared  with  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
If  these  noble  Lords  are  prepared  to  call  themselves  Citizen 
Primrose  and  Mr.  Boyle,  and  to  “  behave  according,”  there  is, 
from  this  particular  point  of  view,  nothing  to  be  said  against 
them.  But  as  it  is,  one  is  very  apt  to  think  of  certain  rather  rough 
but  very  true  words  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  greatest  countryman. 
“A  democrat  in  any  situation  is  but  a  silly  sort  of  fellow,” 
wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “but  a  democratical  soldier  is  worse  thau 
an  ordinary  traitor  by  ten  thousand  degrees.”  For  “  soldier”  read 
“  peer,”  and  the  cap  will  fit  not  a  few  Liberal  peers,  though,  as 
Lord  Cowper  and  others  have  honourably  shown,  by  no  means  all. 
Of  course  a  peer,  like  another  man,  is  free  to  hold  what  political 
opinions  he  chooses.  But  when  My  Lord  accepts  the  position  of 
being  My  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  countenances  opinions  and 
backs  up  action  which  tend  to  making  My  Lord  a  term  of  no 
meaning,  he  comes  perilously  near  to  Scott’s  description,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  mend  the  matter  when  it  is  done  pro  domi¬ 
natione  merely — to  win  a  political  battle  and  to  beat  political 
adversaries.  The  Liberal  peers  are,  it  is  true,  not  alone  in  playing 
this  perilous  and  discreditable  game.  Men  like  Mr.  Heneage — 
great  landlords,  connected  with  the  peerage  by  ties  of  every 
kind,  holding  positions  which  the  abolition  of  the  peerage  would 
inevitably  sweep  away  with  the  peerage  itself — are  to  be  found, 
though  happily  also  in  no  great  numbers,  making  the  same 
mistake  and  incurring  the  same  reproach.  Nobody  wants  Mr. 
Heneage  to  become  a  Tory ;  the  present  matter,  as  every  one 
who  has  given  the  slightest  thought  to  it  knows,  is,  in  fact,  no 
matter  of  Liberalism  or  Conservatism  as  far  as  principle  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Heneage  may,  if  he  likes,  be  convinced  that  the  two 
former  Reform  Bills  sinned  radically  in  joining  enfranchisement 
with  redistribution,  and  he  may  think  that  the  height  of  statesman¬ 
ship  consists  (to  adopt  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  metaphor)  in  letting 
loose  the  wild  beasts  in  order  to  hurry  on  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  cages.  But  when  he  and  men  like  him  join  in  a  crusade  against 
the  action  of  the  Upper  House  in  exercising  its  plain  and  never 
yet  denied  right,  for  the  obvious  purpose  not  perhaps  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Lords,  but  of  forcing  it  to  yield  a  party  triumph 
to  their  party,  when  they  flatter  the  mob  and  the  mob’s  re¬ 
presentatives  as  they  are  now  doing,  when  they  stoop  to  conquer 
and  cringe  to  subdue,  then  the  title  of  this  article  is  applicable  to 
them,  and,  whether  it  sticks  for  the  moment  or  not,  history  will 
apply  it. 

The  funniest  thing,  however  (for  we  have  been  getting  a  little 
too  serious),  is  that  the  servility  is  in  the  most  delightful  fashion 
reciprocal.  The  Radical  Lords  and  the  Radical  squires  (an  un¬ 
commonly  odd  kind  of  political  “  sport,”  that  last)  are  cringing  to 
the  mob,  in  order  to  subdue  the  Tories  ;  and  the  mob  are  cringing 
to  the  Radical  Lords  and  the  Radical  squires,  that  they  may  help 
them  to  subdue  Tories  and  Lords  alike.  At  the  present  time,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  the  proverbial  Radical  love  of  a  Lord  has 
risen  to  fever-heat ;  though  the  Radical  wrath  with  the  House  of 
Lords  is  pretty  hot  too.  No  meeting  to  protest  against  Lord 
Salisbury  and  all  his  works  is  complete  without  Lord  Somebody  in 
the  chair.  The  very  papers  that  implore  Englishmen  to  crush, 
conclude,  and  quell  the  wicked  peers  purr  over  Lord  Rosebery’s 
wit  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  popularity  and  the  value  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  services  like  a  cat  over  a  sprig  of  valerian.  The  sound 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Granville,  the  invaluable  common  sense  of 
Lord  Hartington,  the  patriotism  and  business  ability  of  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  the  like,  are  constantly  extolled  by  persons 
who  apparently  do  not  remember  that  but  for  the  accursed  and 
irrational  hereditary  principle  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  persons 
mentioned  would  have  been  extremely  unlikely  to  feel  any  desire, 
and  would  be  almost  more  unlikely  to  have  had  any  chance,  of 
putting  their  invaluable  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  The 
contradiction  is  amusing  enough  as  it  stands,  but  the  cause  of  the 
contradiction  is  even  more  amusing.  For  it  can  be  only  one  of  two 
things,  a  natural  tendency  to  servility  or  a  deliberate  choice  of 
servility  with  a  view  to  domination.  To  do  Radicals  justice,  it 
may  be  believed  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  former.  The  most 
ferocious  Radical  we  ever  knew  was  the  man  from  whose  lips  that 
delightful  phrase  “  his  lordship  ”  slipped  with  greater  fervour  and 
gusto  than  from  any  other  pair  of  lips  we  ever  saw  open,  and  the 
experience  is  assuredly  not  a  novel  or  a  solitary  one.  Still  there 
must  be  some  who  carry  out  the  omnia  serviliter  motto,  and  they 
at  least  know  what  they  are  doing.  For  the  others  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  sorry  when  one  thinks  of  the  misery  of  privation  which 
they  are  preparing  for  themselves.  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed 
that  most  reformers  of  the  House  of  Lords  propose  to  leave  the 
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titles  alone  ;  they  cannot  forego  the  dear  and  familiar  solace  of 
knowing,  speaking  to,  and  (best  joy  of  all)  speaking  of  a  Lord. 
“  Take  his  rights  but  spare  his  title,”  the  melting  Radical  seems  to 
say.  “  Not  to  be  with  them,  not  to  call  them  Lord  !  Alas  for  me 
then  ;  my  good  days  are  done!  ”  would  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  at  least 
be  the  obvious  outcry  of  many  a  stout  agitator  to-day.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  for  the  stout  agitators’  credit  that  though  they  are 
not  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  (bien  sen  faut !)  they  manage  to  show 
their  affection  in  the  very  act  of  kicking,  to  borrow  the  famous 
quotation  which  seems  to  form  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  literary 
Radical  speaker.  They  can't  get  on  with  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
without  its  members,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  demonstrations, 
though  some  of  them  no  doubt  solace  themselves  with  the  thoughts 
of  dominatio,  even  if  they  have  the  least  little  consciousness  of 
(supposing  there  were  such  a  wrord)  servilitas . 


THE  RIVER  LEA. 

f  piLE  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  days  will  probably  put  a 
-a-  stop  for  the  present  to  the  complaints  of  the  dwellers  by  the 
Lea.  To  “  dwell  by  the  Lea  ”  may  sound,  but  is  not,  very 
romantic.  In  the  lower  course  of  this  much-maligned  stream  its 
banks  are  not  beautiful,  though  it  meanders  and  shows  much  re¬ 
luctance  to  join  the  Thames.  Indeed,  when  it  comes,  at  the  East 
India  Docks,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  end  of  its 
course,  it  winds  back  and  prolongs  a  wretched  and  muddy  exist¬ 
ence  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  the  double  bend  known  as  Bow 
Creek.  One  feels  inclined  to  ask,  in  the  words  of  Hawker, 

Why  dost  thou  slowly  wind  and  sadly  turn 

As  loth  to  leave  e’en  this  most  joyless  shore  ? 

but  that  poetry  and  the  outfall  of  the  Lea  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  do  not  seem  to  be  compatible  things.  Anything  less 
charming  than  this  low-lying  region  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the  one  band,  is  actually  below  high-water 
mark,  but  as  its  area  is  chiefly  held  together  by  the  walls  of 
vast  docks  this  does  not  signify.  The  Isle,  like  a  net  in 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  consists  of  “  a  series  of  reticulations,” 
or  of  a  number  of  basins  held  together  by  stone  walls.  On  the 
east  are  the  Stratford  and  Barking  Marshes,  a  great  part  of  which 
are  now  covered,  or  in  process  of  being  covered,  by  houses.  Here 
are  gathered  together  in  a  moderate  space  a  larger  number  of  in¬ 
genious  methods  of  making  bad  smells  than  can  be  seen  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  There  are  factories  the  very  name  of  which  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  mention.  The  most  cheerful  and  inno¬ 
cent  are  those  for  the  production  of  matches,  which  abound  in  the 
region,  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and  also  of 
women.  If  we  pursue  the  course  of  the  Lea  a  little  further  from 
the  Thames  we  come  to  the  Main  Drainage  Pumping  Station  and 
Canning  Town,  and  to  the  entrance  of  a  long  straight  stream 
known  variously  as  the  Lea  Cut,  the  Limehouse  Cut,  and  the 
Bromley  Canal,  which,  falling  into  the  Limehouse  Basin  of  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  forms  the  Isle  of  Dogs  into  a  kind  of  delta.  The 
green  meadows  at  this  point  are  being  covered  rapidly  with 
houses,  in  spite  of  the  unsavoury  associations  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A  little  further  northward  there  is  an  improvement, 
if  a  small  one.  The  old  road  into  Essex  crosses  the  Lea  by 
t  he  famous  bridge  of  Stratford-le-Bow.  The  church  aud  some 
of  the  houses  show  signs  of  antiquity,  and  there  is  less  of  the 
air  of  squalor  and  unwhole9omeness.  Still  the  Lea  is  not  a 
pretty  river,  even  at  Queen  Matilda’s  Bridge;  and  just  above 
Stratford  it  is  divided  into  so  many  midstreams,  backwaters, 
creeks,  and  reservoirs,  each  with  its  own  name,  that  the  Lea 
is  almost  merged  in  the  general  and  pervading  humidity  of  the 
Abbey  Mills  district.  Further  north,  again,  the  streams  are  re¬ 
united,  or  nearly  so,  at  Old  Ford,  the  passage  into  Essex  in 
Roman  and  Saxon  times,  only  to  be  separated  once  more  in  the 
numerous  waterways  of  the  Hackney  marshes.  It  is  not  till  we 
have  ascended  to  Lea  Bridge,  a  full  four  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  East  India  Dock,  that  the  Lea  is  found  behaving  like  an 
ordinary  river  and  running  between  definite  banks  of  its  own. 
Apparently  it  is  from  this  point,  or  above  it,  that  Tottenham  finds 
the  Lea  an  unpleasant  neighbour ;  and  here,  also,  the  East  London 
Water  Works  Company  has  large  reservoirs. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Lea  from  Hertford  still  remains  full  of 
beauty  and  interest,  though  it  is  no  longer  so  rural  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Izaak  Walton.  We  heard  recently  with  surprise  of 
the  existence  of  otters  in  the  Thames ;  but  Walton  describes  an 
otter-hunt,  conducted  in  what  would  nowadays  be  considered  a 
very  unsportsmanlike  manner,  on  the  Lea,  aud  speaks,  indeed,  as 
if  otters  were  plentiful  a  short  way  above  Tottenham.  Walton 
thinks  otter-hounds  should  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of  fisher¬ 
men.  In  his  day  the  preservation  of  such  vermin  as  otters  and 
foxes  had  not  been  thought  of,  apparently.  The  Lea  was  evidently 
his  chief  fishing-ground;  but  he  had  to  travel  some  way  from 
London  before  he  reached  the  river.  Evidently,  even  in  his  day, 
the  lower  reaches  were  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  sport.  lie  is 
well  into  Hertfordshire  before  he  goes  to  work,  and  in  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  admired  passages  in  the  Complete  Ancjler 
he  alludes  to  the  view  from  Amwell  Hill.  Amwell,  and  Chadwell, 
its  neighbour,  are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  sources  of  the  New 
River,  but  a  good  deal  of  water  is  taken  from  the  Lea,  which  is 
described  by  the  long-forgotten  Quaker  poet,  Scott,  as  sur¬ 
veying 

With  eye  indignant  his  diminished  tide. 


Hoddesdon  is  also  mentioned  by  Walton,  and  has  an  inn  men¬ 
tioned  by  Trior,  but  is  itself  a  poor  little  place  prettily  situated, 
and  one  of  the  first  rural  villages  we  come  to  in  ascending  the 
Lea.  Many  of  the  chief  towns  of  Hertfordshire  are,  however, 
seated  on  its  banks,  such  as  Hatfield,  Ware,  and  Broxbourne,  and 
the  ford  at  Hertford  itself  carried  the  Ermine  Way  over  the  stream. 
Although  the  principal  river  of  Hertfordshire,  the  Lea  rises  in 
Bedfordshire,  near  Luton,  which  makes  old  Chauncey  call  it  the 
Luy  or  Lea.  lie  says: — “  The  Luy  or  Lea,  the  greatest  river  in 
this  county,  antiently  called  Logodunum  or  Logrodunum  by  the 
Britains,  ouseth  forth  in  the  marsh  called  Luigrave  or  Leagrave  in 
Bedfordshire,  from  whence  the  Saxons  borrowed  its  denomina¬ 
tion.”  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  that  there  are  many 
other  rivers  and  brooks  of  the  same  or  a  similar  name, 
and  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  various  modern  corruptions  of 
the  Celtic  root  which  enters  into  words  apparently  so  different,  as 
York,  Avon,  Ewelm,  and  Lea.  Although  navigable  as  far  as 
Hertford,  there  is  little  traffic  on  it  now  ;  and  its  winding  course 
was  chiefly  used  for  pleasure-boats.  Even  these,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  have  ceased  to  ply,  owing  to  the  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  water  by  sewage.  Boating  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tottenham,  he  asserts,  “is  entirely  suspended,  and  the  boat- 
builders,  who  have  had  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  all  but 
ruined.” 

This  letter,  which  appeared  on  the  2 1st  of  August,  led,  of  course, 
to  a  confused  wrangle,  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any 
very  definite  conclusions.  Considering,  however,  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  Tottenham  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  has 
gone  on  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Act  of  1868,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  even  if  actual  sewage 
never  reached  the  river,  it  would  be  greatly  polluted.  The  Lea  is 
a  sluggish  stream.  The  fall  from  Lea  Bridge  to  the  Thames  is 
not  above  ten  feet,  or  thirty  inches  to  the  mile.  Such  a  summer 
as  we  have  had  is  exceptional,  and  the  self-same  complaints 
are  made  in  many  other  places,  and  notably  at  Cambridge. 
The  Hertford  authorities  disavow  any  responsibility,  and  quote  a 
a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams  in  their  favour  when 
they  were  sued  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  mutual  re¬ 
criminations  will  do  little  good.  The  recent  rain  has  no  doubt 
mitigated  the  nuisance  so  loudly  complained  of  in  the  newspapers, 
but  given  the  same  conditions  it  will  recur  again  and  again  at 
intervals.  Mr.  Francis  suggests  that  the  first  lock  above  Tottenham 
should  be  opened  and  the  waters  of  the  upper  Lea  let  out  to  flush 
its  lower  courses ;  but  this  would  be  only  a  temporary  remedy, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  drought  prevailing  everywhere  would  have 
been  very  impolitic  during  the  past  summer.  Something  might 
perhaps  be  done  by  clearing  and  uniting  the  hundred  and  one 
channels  into  which  the  river  i9  divided  below  Tottenham,  but  the 
expense  would  be  enormous,  as  numerous  vested  interests  must  be 
bought  out.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  Times  correspondent  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  London 
from  the  Danes  by  King  Alfred  a  thousand  years  ago.  As  a 
great  part  of  Alfred’s  campaign,  as  far  as  London  was  concerned 
in  it,  must  have  taken  place  011  the  banks  of  Lea,  perhaps  some 
connection  might  be  established  between  the  two  schemes.  The 
first  difficulty  is  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  Alfred  took  London 
in  884.  It  is  more  than  doubtful.  Before  the  war  the  Danes 
unquestionably  held  London.  After  the  war  it  was  held  by 
Alfred.  Much  more  than  this  we  do  not  know.  The  peace  of 
Wedmore  had  left  London  in  the  hands  of  Guthrum.  In  886, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  Alfred  peopled  or  colonized  London, 
and  other  authorities  say  he  restored  it  and  made  it  habitable. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Times  i3  going  by  an  old  tradition  in 
making  the  date  884,  which  is  more  than  probably  untenable. 
The  great  campaign  on  the  Lea  did  not  take  place  till  long  after. 
As  it  is  the  one  interesting  historical  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
lower  course  of  that  river,  except  the  inundation  which  nearly 
drowned  Queen  Matilda,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some 
antiquarian  or  historian  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  local 
features  to  investigate  it.  Although  Middlesex  is  mentioned  by 
itself  long  before,  it  was  not  separated  formally  from  Essex  till 
886,  and  then  the  Lea  was  made  its  eastern  boundary.  True,  a 
somewhat  similar  division  had  occurred  when  Egbert  joined  Essex 
to  Kent,  but  it  did  not  last.  It  was  not,  however,  till  895  that  the 
Lea  appeared  prominently  on  the  scene.  The  Danes  under  Hasting 
made  their  chief  camp  somewhere  between  Ware  and  Hertford,  and 
took  their  ships  up  the  Lea  into  winter  quarters.  In  896  Alfred 
constructed  fortifications  which  cut  the  Danes  off  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  fleet, and  retreat 
overland  to  the  Severn.  There  is  a  very  old  tradition  that  to  effect 
his  purpose  Alfred  had  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  Lea,  so  as  to  leave  no  one  navigable  channel ;  and  the  great 
objection  to  it  is,  that  only  one  channel  still  exists.  True  there  are 
side  streams  and  backwaters,  as  we  have  seen,  but  unless  some 
local  authority  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the  history 
and  the  geography  of  the  district  will  examine  the  ground  and  also 
the  few  remaining  records,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  such  relation 
between  them  as  would  support  the  story.  Of  course,  much  has 
already  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  of  a  scientific 
character.  Whether  884  or  886  is  the  date  of  the  colonization  of 
London,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  896  as  that  of  Alfred’s  final 
triumph  on  the  Lea.  We  may  recommend  the  date  to  the  notice 
of  people  who  get  up  “  centenaries.”  It  would  be  a  far  more 
appropriate  event  to  commemorate  than  the  founding  of  Oxford 
University,  which  was  celebrated  a  few  years  ago,  or  the  still  more 
ridiculous  but  less  important  or  conspicuous  celebration  of  the 
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foundation  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill — a  church  which  almost 
certainly  was  not  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  nor  long 
after — by  King  Lucius  in  the  year  179.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  present  controversy  does  any  good  ;  and  if 
not,  perhaps  Sir  William  Iiarcourt  wili  iuclude  Hertford  and 
Ware  with  Loudon  in  his  next  Municipal  Bill. 


GERMAN  TRAMPS. 

OF  late  years  the  number  of  German  tramps  has  been  steadily 
increasing  until  it  has  reached  a  figure  which  is  inconveniently 
high,  if  not  alarming.  In  some  districts  from  ten  to  fifteen 
of  these  wanderers  will  daily  implore  alms  at  a  wayside  cottage 
or  in  a  lonely  village,  while  the  men  are  busy  in  the  fields,  aud  as 
their  wives  and  daughters,  partly  from  good  nature  and  partly 
from  fear,  hardly  like  to  refuse  a  crust,  no  inconsiderable  tax  is 
levied  on  the  honest  and  the  industrious.  It  is  only  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  offer  unusual  attractions  to  the  vagabond 
which  are  subjected  to  such  a  visitation  as  this  ;  but  no  place  is 
entirely  free  from  annoyance.  According  to  one  estimate,  the 
number  of  tramps  in  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  200,000,  and 
the  expense  they  caused  the  community  to  72,000,000  marks,  or 
about  3,600,000/. ;  and  though,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accurate  information,  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  such  a  calculation, 
most  of  those  who  have  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  study  seem  to 
think  it  fairly  correct. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  all  these  wayfarers  as 
idle  or  improvident.  Many  of  them  are  houestly  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  their  various  professions  ;  indeed  almost  all  seem  to 
have  begun  their  wanderings  with  thebestintentions;  butbydegrees 
they  are  apt  to  lose  their  taste  for  regular  work  and  a  settled  life,  and 
so  a  large  and  growing  class  has  been  formed  which  is  contented  to 
live  upon  alms,  which  bears  the  hunger  of  to-day  in  the  hope  of  the 
orgies  of  to-morrow,  and  so  wanders  from  place  to  place,  not  to 
seek,  but  to  avoid,  work.  As  this  state  of  things  is  comparatively 
new  to  the  country,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have  excited 
attention,  and  that  great  efforts  should  be  made  both  by  the 
authorities  and  by  private  charity  to  meet  the  evil.  It  is  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  this  good  work, 
especially  from  a  little  pamphlet  by  Herr  von  Bodelschwingh,  a 
clergyman  whose  self-devoted  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  con¬ 
siderable  success  at  Wilhelmsdorf,  that  we  take  most  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  with  respect  to  the  life  of  the  contemporary 
Herman  tramp.  * 

He  can  boast  of  a  descent  which  is  both  ancient  and  respectable. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Wanderjahre  have  been  recognized  as 
a  distinct  period  in  the  life  of  the  German  handicraftsman,  and 
almost  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  education.  As  soon  as  his 
apprenticeship  was  over,  it  used  to  be  considered  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  shoulder  his  knapsack  and  go  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  employment,  if  not  a  fortune.  Unless  he  had  very 
pressing  reasons  lor  doing  so,  the  youth  who  stayed  at  home  was 
considered  a  milksop  unworthy  of  the  freedom  that  was  now  his 
bv  right.  With  a  few  thalers  in  his  pocket,  and  all  his  other 
possessions  upon  his  shoulders,  the  young  tailor,  smith,  or  watch¬ 
maker,  started  on  his  travels.  While  his  money  lasted,  he  led  a 
pleasant  and  careless  life  in  the  open  air  and  the  little  inns  fre¬ 
quented  by  persons  of  his  class.  When  it  reached  a  low  ebb,  he 
.sought  for  work  in  some  neighbouring  town.  How  long  he  re¬ 
mained  in  his  new  position  depended  itpon  circumstances.  In 
summer  it  was  seldom  longer  than  enabled  him  to  earn  money 
enough  to  resume  his  vagrant  life.  When  autumn  came,  he  grew 
critical  as  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  made  full  inquiry  of 
his  companions  as  to  the  mistress’s  liberality  with  respect  to  diet, 
before  he  applied  for  work ;  for  it  would  have  been  unpleasant  to 
have  to  turn  out  again  in  the  ice  and  snow.  Two  or  three  years 
would  be  passed  in  this  way,  and  then  the  wanderer  would  fall  in 
love,  and  either  return  home  or  settle  down  in  the  place  in  which 
be  happened  to  be. 

This  system  had  many  advantages.  It  was  very  beneGcial 
to  the  health  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions  that  they  should  become  used  to  regular  exercise,  and  that 
so  much  of  their  youth  should  be  passed  in  the  open  air.  Every 
one  is  the  better  for  having  roughed  it  a  little  when  young, 
and  the  journey  itself,  the  sight  of  distant  towns  and  pro¬ 
vinces — it  might  be  countries,  for  many  workmen  extended  their 
travels  to  Switzerland  and  even  to  Northern  Italy — the  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  strangers,  the  adventures  of  the  way  and  the 
shifts  taught  by  necessity,  had  all  their  effects  in  brightening, 
quickening,  and  expanding  the  mind ;  while,  by  serving  under 
various  masters  in  different  places,  the  intelligent  journeymian 
might  gain  such  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  craft  as  would  have 
been  quite  unattainable  in  his  native  place,  particularly  if  it  was  a 
small  provincial  town.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  a  roving  life  were  greatly  reduced  by  police  control.  As  soon 
as  a  youth  had  finished  his  apprenticeship  he  was  furnished  with 
a  book,  in  which  his  master  testified  to  his  conduct  and  attain¬ 
ments.  Wherever  he  stopped  for  a  night  this  book  had  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authorities,  and  was  duly  signed  by  them.  Each  of 
his  new  employers  had  to  insert  a  statement  as  to  the  length  of  his 
■engagement,  his  behaviour,  and  the  character  of  his  work.  If 
he  was  guilty  of  insubordination  or  the  slightest  infringement  of 
the  law,  the  fact  was  entered,  and  thus,  a3  it  was  impossible 
for  the  workman  to  find  a  single  night’s  lodging  without  pro¬ 


ducing  his  Wanderbuch ,  excess  of  all  kinds  was  effectively  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  roughs  and  criminals  found  the  character  of  a 
Ilandwerksbursch  a  difficult  and  unprofitable  one  to  assume. 

It  would,  of  course,  sometimes  happen  that  the  wanderer's 
money  ran  out  before  he  could  obtain  new  employment.  Often, 
particularly  in  his  first  year,  this  was  the  fault  of  his  own  care¬ 
lessness,  but  it  was  more  frequently  caused  by  the  fact  that  no 
employment  was  to  be  found  in  the  places  where  he  expected  it. 
In  the  old  times  the  guilds  made  a  provision  against  this  eventu¬ 
ality.  The  traveller  applied  to  the  one  to  which  he  belonged;  if 
work  was  to  be  had  in  the  town,  he  was  told  where  to  go  to  seek 
it ;  if  there  was  none  and  he  was  destitute,  he  wa9  provided  with  a 
sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  reach  another  place  and  make  a  new 
trial.  When  the  guilds  lost  their  wealth  and  influence,  their  place 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  filled  by  the  single  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  master  tradesman  would  generally  provide  the  applicant 
with  a  meal  even  when  he  had  no  employment  to  offer.  The 
wealthy  burgher  who  remembered  the  merry  days  when  he  too 
had  often  been  hungry  and  footsore,  and  the  matron  whose  sou 
was  trudging  along  the  mountain  ways  of  some  distant  province, 
were  at  least  equally  liberal.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
the  wanderer  had  a  right  to  beg,  which  was  generally  allowed, 
though  not  legally  recognized.  It  was  only  when  they  were  far 
from  home,  and  the  need  was  great,  that  the  more  respectable  of 
the  class  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  but  after  the  first 
month  or  two  most  of  them  were  ready  to  receive  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  towards  their  travelling  expenses,  aud  these  were  freely 
offered  by  persons  of  all  ranks.  They  were  healthy,  youug,  and 
light-hearted,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  when  they  had 
been  compelled  to  beg — fechten  was  their  cant  name  for  it — they 
would  often  indulge  in  a  more  plentiful  supper  and  more  copious 
draughts  of  beer  than  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life.  But  no  one  looked  upon  them  as  common  tramps  or  beggars. 
They  were  general  favourites,  and  society  regarded  their  mild 
excesses  with  the  same  kindly  tolerance  which  it  extended  to  the 
organized  misrule  of  the  students. 

Yet  this  harmless  body  of  wandering  craftsmen  seems  to  have 
formed  the  centre  round  wdrich  the  great  army  of  tramps  that 
now  afflicts  Germany  has  formed.  Even  in  the  old  days  there 
were,  of  course,  black  sheep  among  the  Ilandwerksburschen  ;  but 
the  authorities  soon  discovered  these,  and  kept  their  eyes  upon  them. 
If  a  man  was  evidently  living  upon  alms  instead  of  seeking 
employment,  he  soon  found  that  the  good-natured  indulgence  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  be  treated  had  come  to  an  end.  An 
elderly  wanderer  was  always  regarded  with  suspicion  if  he  made 
any  claim  on  public  charity,  for  it  was  generally  thought  that, 
though  circumstances  might  compel  him  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  he  ought  to  have  saved  enough  to  be  able  to  do  so  at 
his  own  expense ;  and  without  straining  their  powers  the  police 
were  able  to  make  the  most  indolent  feel  that  honest  work  was 
less  disagreeable  than  a  constant  series  of  indignities  and 
vexations. 

Few  Englishmen  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  great  reforms 
carried  by  the  Liberals  immediately  after  the  union  of  Germany 
were  sound  in  principle  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  were 
too  sweeping,  and  that  they  were  much  too  suddenly  made. 
Down  to  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  country  had  been 
patriarchally  governed ;  almost  in  a  day  the  men  and  women 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  have  every  affair  of  life  regulated 
for  them  found  themselves  free  from  restraint.  The  great  poli¬ 
tical  events  of  the  period  had  unsettled  men’s  minds,  and 
every  one  who  was  un'ortunate  or  discontented  fancied  that  by 
changing  his  residence  he  might  improve  his  luck.  During 
the  period  of  wild  speculation  that  followed  wages  rose  in  an 
unexampled  way,  and  men  flocked  from  all  sides  to  the  great 
centres.  Then  came  the  crash,  and  thousands  of  workmen  found 
themselves  without  any  means  of  subsistence.  If  they  wanted 
employment,  it  was  clear  that  they  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  They 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  so,  knapsack  on  back,  and  trusting 
for  the  most  part  only  to  the  guidance  of  chance,  they  started  on 
their  wanderings. 

We  have  already  said  that  almost  all  of  them  set  out  with  the 
best  intentions.  Work  was  all  they  asked  or  hoped  for.  But 
their  short  period  of  prosperity  had  rendered  them  improvident. 
They  had  been  earning  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  they  had  ever 
done  before,  and  as  they  believed  that  the  age  of  gold  would 
last  at  least  as  long  as  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  they  had  spent 
what  they  earned.  The  meat,  beer,  and  spirits  which  had 
been  the  occasional  luxuries  of  their  youth  were  now  regarded 
as  daily  necessaries,  aud  so  the  small  sums  they  had  saved  from 
the  wreck  were  soon  spent.  In  the  meantime,  the  relaxation 
of  the  police  regulations  had  enabled  men  of  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  character  to  establish  inns  which  wore  supported 
chiefly  by  vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  these  the  workmen  were 
soon  obliged  to  frequent.  However  small  their  store,  they  were 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  freely  supplied  with  food 
and  spirits,  for  which  afterwards  their  tools,  their  clothes,  and 
even  their  papers,  were  held  as  a  pledge.  Iudeed,  the  host  re¬ 
garded  the  latter  as  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  as  he  could  sell 
or  hire  them  out  to  confirmed  vagabonds,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  impose  on  the  more  discreet  of  the  charitable.  When  he  had 
his  guest  entirely  in  his  power,  he  introduced  him  to  a  friend,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  whole  art  of  professional  begging.  This, 
according  to  Herr  von  Bodelschwingh,  is  usually  the  first  stage  in 
the  German  tramp’s  progress ;  and  he  adds  that  these  vagabond 
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inns  are  usually  provided  with  a  complete  list  of  the  houses  at 
•which  alms  may  be  expected,  and  of  the  good-natured,  hut  un¬ 
scrupulous,  cooks  who  give  food  to  beggars  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  employers. 

This,  we  believe,  is  also  the  case  in  many  English  lodging- 
houses  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  sameness  about  the  "life  of  the  criminal 
and  semi-criminal  classes  in  all  countries  which  makes  it,  on 
the  whole,  an  uninteresting  subject.  The  sudden  growth  of 
vagrancy  in  Germany  rendered  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  some 
of  the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  exciting  considerable  alaim. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occasional  begging  of  the 
Handwerksburschen  has  rendered  the  transition  to  vagabondage 
pure  and  simple  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to 
many  workmen,  and  we  fear  that  the  Wanderjahre  which  have 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  popular  life,  fiction,  and  poetry  of 
Germany  are  now  doomed.  It  was  one  of  those  institutions 
which  could  only  exist  under  conditions  which  modern  ideas 
rather  than  modern  circumstances  have  rendered  impossible. 
Whether  the  comparative  freedom  from  the  rule  of  the  police, 
which  every  German  subject  now  enjoys,  affords  the  young 
handicraftsman  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  few 
years  of  youthful  travel  is  another  question,  and  one  to  which  we 
shall  attempt  no  reply. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  HUMANITY. 

OUR  readers  may  recollect  the  quadrangular  duel  recently 
carried  on  between  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  and  other  magazines,  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Mr.  Spencer  assailed  the  religion  of  Humanity,  in  the  name  of 
the  true  religion  of  the  Unknowable  and  Unknown ;  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  Mr.  Ward,  writing  respectively  from  the  secular  and 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  assailed  both  forms  of  faith  alike  as 
for  different  reasons  equally  unreal.  In  the  present  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Harrison  returns  to  the  charge ;  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  dealing  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  proposed  substitute  for  his 
own  religion  of  the  future,  we  may  admit,  with  considerable  effect. 
One  satisfactory  result  of  the  controversy  is  that  it  has  led  him 
to  define  more  precisely  what  he  means  by  the  “  Religion  of 
Humanity,”  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  open  to  some  of  the 
criticisms  hurled  against  it  by  either  Mr.  Spencer  or  Sir  James 
Stephen,  but  how  far  his  cause  will  gain  by  his  somewhat  suicidal 
method  of  vindication  is  another  matter.  The  gist  of  his  indict¬ 
ment  against  Mr.  Spencer,  as  we  shall  see  presently — and  it  is  a 
perfectly  just  one — is  that,  whether  his  philosophy  is  or  is  not 
sound  as  a  philosophy,  “  it  is  not  a  religion.”  But  he  foils  some¬ 
how  to  perceive  that  his  critics  have,  by  his  own  virtual  admis¬ 
sion,  made  good  exactly  the  same  indictment  against  his  own. 
Mr.  Spencer  suggests  an  alternative  faith,  which  he  does  not  find 
it  difficult  to  demolish ;  Sir  James  Stephen  suggests  that  some 
may  prefer  to  dispense  with  any  faith  ;  with  Mr.  Ward’s  conten¬ 
tion  from  the  Christian  aud  theistic  standpoint  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  grapple  at  all.  The  problem  which  presents  itself 
in  common  to  himself  and  two  of  his  critics  may  be  described 
by  the  title  of  an  article  published  some  years  ago  in  an  American 
Review,  “  Wanted  a  Religion,  to  find  one”;  the  third  considers 
that  perhaps  a  religion  may  be  superfluous ;  but  all  three  are 
agreed  that,  if  a  religion  be  really  wanted,  Mr.  Harrison  has  failed 
to  supply  the  want.  His  reply  comes  to  this — that,  if  religion 
means  what  all  the  world,  believing  or  unbelieving,  has  hitherto 
supposed  it  to  mean,  he  does  not  want  to  find  one.  Why  not  then 
say  plainly  with  Sir  James  Stephen,  “  Can  we  not  do  just  as  well 
without  any  religion  at  all  P  ” — most  people  would  be  inclined  to 
add,  much  better  than  with  a  sham  religion.  And  that,  be  it 
observed,  is  just  the  point  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  contention  against 
Mr.  Spencer.  “To  me,”  he  insists,  “the  question  is  one  primarily 
of  religion  ;  to  Mr.  Spencer  one  primarily  of  philosophy.”  Re¬ 
ligion  he  holds  to  be  “  concerned  essentially  with  duty,”  while  he 
admits  that  it  must  have  “  an  intellectual  base,”  only  “  this  in¬ 
tellectual  basis  must  rest  on  something  that  can  be  known  and 
conceived  and  at  least  partially  understood ;  and  it  cannot  be 
found  at  all  in  what  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  inconceivable 
and  in  no  way  at  all  to  be  understood.”  So  far  all  intelligent 
religionists,  certainly  all  Christians,  will  agree  with  him.  And 
they  will  therefore  also  agree  with  him  that  the  religion  of  which 
he  has  given  an  excellent  summary  in  the  following  passage  is  no 
better  than  “a  gigantic  paradox”: — 

i.  The  proper  object  of  Religion  is  a  Something  which  can  never  he 
known,  or  conceived,  or  understood  ;  to  which  we  cannot  apply  the  terms 
emotion,  will,  intelligence  ;  of  which  we  cannot  affirm  or  dcuy  that  it  is 
either  person,  or  being,  or  mind,  or  matter,  or  indeed  anything  else. 

2.  All  that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  Inscrutable  Existence  or  an 
Unknowable  Cause ;  we  can  neither  know  nor  conceive  what  it  is,  nor  how 
it  came  about,  nor  how  it  operates.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  the  Ultimate 
Cause,  the  All-Being,  the  Creative  Power. 

3.  The  essential  business  of  Religion,  so  understood,  is  to  keep  alive  the 
consciousness  of  a  mystery  that  cannot  be  fathomed. 

4.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question,  “  What  effect  this  religion 
will  have  as  a  moral  agent?  ”  or,  “  Whether  it  will  make  good  men  and 
women  ?  ”  Religion  has  to  do  with  mystery,  not  with  morals. 

It  is  surely  too  obvious  to  admit  of  argument  that  “  a  sort  of  a 
Something  about  which  we  can  know  nothing,”  even  supposing  it 
to  be  “  the  universal  postulate  of  philosophy,”  is  for  religious 
purposes  “  tantamount  to  Nothing.”  When  indeed  Mr.  Spencer's 
“  unthinkable  abstraction  ”  is  suddenly  transformed  into  “  the  All- 


Being,  the  Ultimate  Reality,”  aud  even  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
“  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  by  which  nil  things  are  created 
nncl  sustained,”  it  ceases  to  he  an  impossible  basis  of  religion  by 
becoming  what  in  its  original  conception  it  was  not  and  never  can 
be.  When  thus  explained  “the  Unknowable  is  the  Creator,”  and 
so  fur  ceases  to  he  unknowable ;  but  it  thereby  offencD  against  all 
its  author’s  canon3  of  philosophical  criticism.  “  The  Unknowable 
is  not  unknowable  if  we  know  that  ‘  it  creates  and  sustains  all 
things.’  ”  In  short  we  are  brought  to  the  theistic  conception  of  a 
Deity.  In  Dean  Mansel’s  system,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
that  explanation  is  a  consistent  one.  He  expressly  maintains 
that  “  it  is  our  duty  to  think  of  God  as  personal.”  But  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  mouth,  who  no  less  expressly  requires  us  “  neither  to 
affirm  nor  deny  personality”  of  the  Unknowable, the  explanation 
is  wholly  out  of  place,  however  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his 
new  religion.  “  Veneration  and  gratitude,”  he  insists,  are  dear  to 
the  Unknowable,  and  if  the  Unknowable  is  to  be  the  centre  and 
object  of  religious  devotion  of  course  be  is  right,  and  be  is  no  less 
clearly  right  in  maintaining — against  the  worship  of  Humanity — 
that  “  gratitude  cannot  be  entertained  towards  something  which  is 
unconscious”;  but  then  he  tells  us  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
Unknowable — to  which  “veneration  and  gratitude  are  due” — can¬ 
not  he  conceived  in  terms  of  consciousness  at  all.  So  far  we  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Harrison,  that  “  the  worship  of  the  Unknowable- 
is  abhorrent  to  every  instinct  of  genuine  religion.”  But  two  blacks 
do  uot  make  oue  white,  and  to  explode  the  worship  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable  does  not  bring  us  one  step  nearer  the  worship  of 
Humanity.  That  is  the  point  Mr.  Harrison  had  to  prove,  and  he 
proves  it  by  stripping  religion,  which  to  him  is  the  “  primary  ques¬ 
tion,”  still  more  completely  than  Mr.  Spencer,  of  everything  which 
can  distinguish  it  from  a  scheme  of  speculative  philosophy.  His 
quarrel  with  his  opponent  as  to  particular  details  of  Comte’s 
theological  system  does  not  greatly  concern  us,  though  even  there 
Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  us  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument. 
It  is  rather  startling  to  be  told,  for  instance,  that  Comte’s  Calendar 
of  558  typical  Saints  or  heroes,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called,. 
“  has  no  analogy  with  the  Catholic  Calendar  at  all.”  Does 
Mr.  Harrison  seriously  mean  to  deny  that  Comte  borrowed  his 
Calendar,  like  his  Sacraments,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  details  of 
his  system,  from  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  and 
with  which  alone  he  had  any  practical  familiarity?  His  own 
illustration  helps  to  prove  it.  “  Even  in  the  Church  Calendar  there 
is  St.  Paul’s  day  and  St.  Swithiu’s  da}-,  though  no  one  supposes 
that  St.  Swithin  is  regarded  as  the  equal  of  St.  Paul.”  But  St. 
Paul’s  day  is  a  much  higher  festival  in  the  Church  Calendar  than 
St.  Swithin’s,  and  in  just  the  same  way  there  are  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  Comtist  Calendar,  where  to  some  worthies  is  assigned 
a  month,  to  some  a  week,  to  some  a  siDgle  day.  But  on  these 
minutiae  we  have  no  space  to  dwell.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  not 
reached  till  Mr.  Harrison  comes  to  “  the  question — if  Humanity 
be  an  adequate  object  of  religion  ?  ”  Mr.  Spencer  bad  challenged 
“  the  claims  of  Humanity  to  Godhood”;  Sir  James  Stephen  more 
bluntly  repudiates  “  Mr.  Harrison’s  God,”  as  merely  “  the  shadow 
of  a  God,”  and  says  “  he  would  as  soon  worship  the  ugliest  idol  in 
India,”  as  worship  Humanity  or  the  human  race.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
reply  is  very  noticeable.  It  tells  us  indeed  no  more  than  those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines  bad  known  or  suspected  all  along,  but 
it  tells  us,  with  a  frankness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
that  our  suspicions  were  entirely  justified.  The  religion  of 
Humanity  is  simply  an  alias  for  philanthropy,  the  excellence  of 
which  nobody  disputes,  least  of  all  devout  Christians,  but  which 
most  people  believe  to  depend  largely  for  its  effective  exercise  on 
religious  sanctions,  and  nobody  before  M.  Comte  has  dreamt  of 
putting  forward  as  a  substitute  for  them.  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
care  whether  Humanity — which  “  is  neither  the  shadow  of  God 
nor  the  substitute  for  God  ” — is  spelt  with  a  big  H  or  a  small ;  he 
is  content  to  drop  the  word  “worship  ”  altogether,  as  he  has  in 
fact  no  object  of  worship  to  propose ;  and  “  if  people  mean  by 
religion  going  down  on  their  knees  and  invoking  a  supernatural 
being  ” — or,  we  presume,  praying  to  anybody  or  anything  at  all — 
he  will  drop  the  word  religion  also.  In  short,  the  old  conundrum 
about  “Majesty”  may  be  applied  with  virtual,  if  not  literal,  truth 
to  the  “  Religion  of  Humanity.”  When  stripped  of  its  externals 
it  becomes  a  jest.  It  may  under  certain  aspects  he  an  admirable 
thing  ;' but,  to  cite  Mr.  Harrison’s  own  comment  on  the  worship- 
of  the  Unknowable,  “  a  religion  it  is  not.” 

Our  readers  however  shall  judge  of  the  matter  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Harrison  lias  given  as  lucid  a  description  of  his  own  religion 
of  Humanity  as  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  religion  of  the  Unknowable,  but 
be  is  curiously  blind  to  what  must  be  plain  at  first  sight  to  all  eyes- 
but  bis — that  bis  statement  is  no  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other : — 

In  plain  words,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  means  recognizing  your  duty 
to  your  fellow -man  on  human  grounds.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
that  which  it  pleases  some  critics  and  some  philosophers  to  represent  as  a 
grotesque  delusion.  Whatever  is  grotesque  in  the  idea  is  derived  from  the 
extravagance  with  which  they  themselves  distort  that  idea.  I  have  no 
wish  to  “worship”  Humanity  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  man  may 
worship  his  own  father  and  mother.  A  good  man  feels  affection  and  re¬ 
verence  for  his  father  and  his  mother ;  he  can  cultivate  that  feeling  and 
make  it  the  spring  of  conduct.  And  the  feeling  is  not  destroyed  by  his 
finding  that  his  father  and  mother  had  the  failings  of  men  and  women. 
Something  of  the  affection,  and  more  of  the  sense  of  brotherhood,  which  a 
man  feels  towards  his  own  parents,  he  feels  towards  his  family ;  not  a  little 
of  it  even  to  his  home,  his  city,  or  his  province,  and  much  of  it  towards  his 
country.  Every  good  and  active  man  recognizes  the  tie  that  binds  him 
to  a  widening  series  of  groups  of  his  kinsmen  and  fellow-men.  In  that 
feeling  there  are  elements  of  respect,  elements  of  affection,  and  elements  of 
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devotion,  in  certain  degrees.  That  sense  of  respect,  affection,  and  devotion 
can  be  extended  wider  than  country.  It  can  lie  extended,  I  say,  as  far  as 
the  human  race  itself.  And  since  patriotism  does  not  stop  with  our  actual 
contemporaries,  but  extends  to  the  memories  and  the  future  of  our  country¬ 
men,  so,  I  maintain,  our  feeling  for  the  human  race  must  include  what  it 
has  been,  as  well  as  what  it  is  to  be.  That  is  all  that  I  mean  by  the  religion 
■of  humanity.  What  is  there  of  “grotesque,”  of  the  ugliest  of  Hindoo  idols, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  so  commonplace  an  opinion  ? 

Certainly  this  doctrine  is  not  “  grotesque  ”  and  is  sufficiently 
“  commonplace.”  We  may  add  that  it  is  a  very  good  and  whole¬ 
some  doctrine,  and  one  which  the  Christian  Church  lias  been  dili¬ 
gently  preaching  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries.  But  we  are  by 
no  means  convinced  that  it  will  be  more  effectually  taught  by 
discarding  the  authority  oil  which  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  rest.  If  humanity  is,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  “  a  dull,  leaden- 
■bued  thing,”  or  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  more  emphatic  phrase,  “  a 
stupid,  ignorant,  half  beast  of  a  creature,”  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
less  bestial  by  refusing  to  recognize  any  superhuman  power.  And 
if  again  the  religion  of  Humanity  is  rightly  defined  by  its  chief 
priest  and  prophet  as  “  nothing  but  the  idealized  sum  of  those 
•human  feelings  and  duties  which  all  decent  men  acknowledge 
in  detail  and  in  fact,”  it  is  a  “  religion  ”  which  Christianity  has 
never  ceased  to  enforce,  but  which  has  never  yet  shown  itself  able 
to  stand  by  its  own  unassisted  powers.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  recognized  ns 
such  by  every  religion  which  deserves  the  name,  but  it  is  not 
itself  a  religion  at  all.  And  Mr.  Harrison  really  admits  this, 
while  seeming  to  dispute  it.  Sir  James  Stephen  had  asked 
whether,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  “cannot  do  very  well 
without  a  religion  altogether.”  His  critic  replies  that  “  if  his 
meaning  he  that  we  can  do  without  adoration  of  any  superhuman 
power  .  .  .  that  mankind  will  get  on  very  well  by  means  of 
human  education,  human  morality,  and  the  sense  of  practical  duty 
■to  our  fellow  beings,”  he  is  not  only  right  hut  is  already  an 
unconscious  disciple  of  the  Positivist  faith.  Habemus  coijitentem 
reum.  But  Sir  J.  Stephen  is  not  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
what  he  calls  no  religion  and  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  religion  of 
Humanity.  He  warns  us  that  Christian  charity  and  Christian 
morality  are  an  outgrowth  of  Christian  belief,  and  that  if  the 
Creed  is  to  go  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  go  with  it.  Mr. 
Harrison  not  only  accepts  but  exults  in  the  prospect.  “For  my 
parti  neither  desire  nor  expect  that  Christian  charity,  or  Christian 
morality  of  any  kind,  will  be  preserved.”  Neither  do  we  expect  it 
under  the  circumstances  supposed  ;  hut  to  us,  as  apparently  to  Sir 
James  Stephen,  the  outlook  for  the  interests  of  humanity — with  a 
little  h — does  not  seem  altogether  reassuring.  With  Christian 
disputants  however  Mr.  Harrison  will  not  condescend  to  argue  at 
-all.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Ward’s  “standpoint  is  Catholicism  in 
its  most  Ultramontane  form,”  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  “the 
thinking  world  has  long  ago  decided  to  reject  it.”  That  is  a  little 
hard  on  Mr.  Ward,  or  at  least  on  his  argument.  What  may  be 
iiis  exact  theological  “standpoint”  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  his  decidedly  clever  and  pungent  article  specifically 

Catholic,”  still  less  Ultramontane.  It  is  simply  a  vindication 
of  the  Christian  and  Theistic  principle  against  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  and  that  must  be  presumed  therefore  to  he  the  principle 
which  the  world  has  decided  to  reject.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  agree  with  Mr.  Harrison  on  this  point,  and  in  fact  we 
believe  be  is  mistaken.  But  of  one  thing  at  all  events  we  feel 
tolerably  confident.  When  the  world  has  linally  decided  to  reject 
Christianity,  it  may  not  improbably  try  the  experiment  suggested 
by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  of  dispensing  with  religion  altogether;  it  is 
more  than  unlikely  to  substitute  Comtism  for  its  discarded  faith. 
Mr.  Harrison  draws  a  touching  picture — in  language  oddly  enough 
borrowed  in  part  from  the  Christian  Scriptures— of  what  it  would 
gain  by  the  change  : — 

It  is  a  strength  and  a  comfort  to  all,  whether  weak,  suffering,  or  bereaved, 
to  feel  that  the  whole  sum  of  human  effort  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  is 
steadily  working,  on  the  whole,  to  lessen  the  sum  of  misery,  to  help  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,  to  assuage  sickness,  and  to  comfort  the  lonely. 
This  is  a  real  and  solid  encouragement,  proved  by  all  the  facts  of  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization. 

Of  a  civilization  based  on  Christianity,  and  of  no  other,  as  he  may 
learn  from  a  writer  whose  standpoint  i3  so  little  “Catholic”  or 
Ultramontane  as  Mr.  Leckv.  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  fact  preaching 
“  Altruism  ”  as  the  religion  of  the  future,  so  far  as  he  has  any 
doctrine  to  propound.  l)oes  he  really  believe  that,  when  neither 
“  Christian  charity,  or  Christian  morality  of  any  kind  ”  remains  on 
■earth,  “  Altruism  ”  will — we  do  not  say  grow  stronger  for  lack 
•of  them,  but — survive  their  fall  P  And  does  he  expect  “  the 
thinking  world,”  after  rejecting  Mr.  Spencer's  “gigantic  paradox,” 
to  accept  his  own  ? 


INTERNATIONAL  CRICKET. 

THE  Pavilion  at  Lord's  ground  is  rich  in  memorials  of  an  his¬ 
toric  past.  Over  the  fireplace  loom  in  marble  the  massive 
features  of  Benjamin  Aislabie,  the  great  patron  and  president  of 
the  Marylehone  Club  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Here  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Hayman  of  the  game  as  played  a  century  and  a  hall  ago; 
there  a  portrait,  enthusiastically  ascribed  to  Gainsborough .  of  some 
nameless  young  cricketer,  long-skirted,  long-curled,  silk-stockinged, 
equipped  with  that  marvellous  implement,  the  bat  of  old  time."  A 
water-colour  sketch  of  the  famous  “  Bat  and  Ball  ”  at  Ilambledon, 
•whereof  Nyren  fondly  writes  in  his  Cricket  Tutor ;  an  engraving 
■iff  the  old  school-ground  at  Rugby,  many  and  many  a  long  gene¬ 


ration  before  the  days  of  Messrs.  Kenney  and  Pauncefoote  and 
Yardley;  portraits  of  famous  old  players,  scores  of  famous  old 
matches,  and  in  a  glass  case  the  very  bats — a  great  wonder  to 
behold — wherewith  some  of  those  famous  old  players  made  some 
of  their  famous  old  scores.  Of  these  and  of  many  other 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  glorious  past 

of  cricket  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  discourses  in  the  current  number  of 
the  English  Illustrated  Mayazine,  in  that  light  and  easy  style  which 
enables  him  to  impart  the  results  of  wide  knowledge  and  profound 
research  in  a  manner  pleasing  and  intelligible  to  the  people.  Nor 
does  he  disdain  the  present.  Who  could  disdain  it,  with  these 
terrible  Australians  “  allonging  and  marshonging,”  as  Mr.  Meagles 
would  have  said,  all  over  our  cricket-fields  ?  So  far  from  disdain¬ 
ing  if,  Mr.  Lang  considers  it  to  be  the  very  golden  age  of  cricket. 

“  if  we  want  proof,”  he  says,  “  that  cricket  is  better  than  of  old, 
look  at  the  long  scores,  and  look  at  the  bowling  and  the  wicket¬ 
keeping.  So  straight  is  the  swiftest  howling,  and  so  good  the 
wicket-keeping,  that  longstop’s  occupation  is  gone,  and  he  can  he 
placed  wherever  he  is  wanted  in  the  field.”  Perhaps  the  long 
scores  rather  contradict  the  superiority  of  the  bowling  ;  while  for 
the  longstop,  when  one  finds  even  the  Australians  giving  132  byes 
to  their  adversaries  out  of  a  total  of  159  runs,  as  was  the  case  in 
their  match  against  Middlesex,  and,  again,  no  less  than  40  byes 
and  leg-byes  at  Huddersfield,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
three  innings  of  the  match  between  Yorkshire  and  Cambridge 
University  the  byes  reached  the  astounding  total  of  S9,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  think  it  were  no  bad  thing  for  his  side  if  longstop 
occasionally  resumed  his  occupation.  However,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  cricket  nowadays  is  very  good,  and  need  not  stay  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  futile  comparisons  between  now  and  then. 
It  is  very  good,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it:  perhaps  if  there 
were  a  little  less  the  average  of  its  goodness  might  be  even  higher 
than  it  is,  and  we  should  not  he  depressed,  as  we  have  been  more 
than  once  in  recent  seasons,  by  the  unaccountable  downfall  of  our 
champions.  Popular  and  universal  as  cricket  has  always  been, 
the  national  game  of  England  pre-eminently,  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  certainly  received  a  surprising  impetus ;  the  interest 
in  it  has  grown  keener,  has  become  international,  as  one  may  say, 
rather  than  national.  This  impetus  Mr.  Lang  ascribes  to  the 
visits  of  the  Australian  players.  lie  says : — “  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  cricket  of  to-day  without  thinking  at  once  of  the 
Australians.  They  give  the  game  an  interest  which  it  used  to 
lack  in  most  cases.  Who  cares  very  much  whether  Surrey  beats 
Middlesex  or  Middlesex  beats  Surrey  ?  We  are  not  depressed, 
such  of  us  as  bear  the  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman,  if  the  Players 
lower  the  proud  banners  of  our  order  at  Lord’s.  But  we  do  care, 
and  we  are  depressed,  when  the  Kangaroo  defeats  the  British. 
Lion  and  drives  him,  as  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  ‘  all  through  the 
town,’  or  at  least  all  over  the  ground.  Australia  v.  England  is 
even  more  exciting  than  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  or  Eton  v.  Harrow. 
....  When  one’s  University  beats  both  Cambridge  and  the 
Colonists,  then  a  man  can  hold  his  head  up.  But  of  the  two  I 
would  rather  be  beaten  by  Cambridge,  if  only  England  can  cause 
wailing  by  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra  and  the  Murrumbidgee.” 

This  may  be  all  very  true;  but  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  that  the 
truth  is  a  good  thing  for  the  game.  Human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  delighted  when 
England  beats  Australia  by  an  innings  and  any  number  of  runs  ; 
not  to  be  sadly  depressed,  and,  may  be,  a  little  savage,  when,  after 
a  match  fought  out  with  supreme  skill  on  both  sides,  Australia 
comes  oil  victorious  by  a  single  wicket  or  a  few  runs.  Yet  this 
feeling  of  rivalry — of  hostility,  as  one  may  almost  call  it — is,  to 
our  thinking,  of  very  doubtful  profit  to  the  game.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  of  much  financial  profit  to  many  clubs,  of  very  much 
financial  profit  to  the  Australians  themselves ;  but  that  is  another 
matter.  Possibly  the  spectators  are  net  very  keenly  excited  if 
Surrey  beats  Middlesex,  or  the  Gentlemen  beat  the  Players;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  admire  good  cricket,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  comes,  without  the  gladiatorial  feeling.  It.  should,  at  least,  be 
possible  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  bad  thing  for  the  game  when  the 
watchers  need  the  brandy  and  cayenr.e  of  international  rivalry  to 
whip  their  languid  feelings  up  to  interest.  Cricket,  as  seems  to 
be  getting  rather  forgotten  to-day,  is,  after  all,  but  a  game ; 
the  first  of  games,  it  is  true,  hut  still  a  game,  and  not  the 
serious  business  of  life.  It  is  right,  of  course,  that,  while  the 
game  goes  on,  the  players  should  strain  every  nerve  for  victory, 
should  be  as  keen  as  though  their  very  existence  hung  upon 
each  ball.  But,  when  all  is  over,  the  strain  should  pass.  Far 
be  it  from  ns  to  deprecate  the  scene  at  Lord's  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  that  great  match  in  July,  when  the  breath  of 
popular  applause  wafted  Mr.  Steel  and  Ulyett  up  to  the  seventh, 
heaven.  It  was  good  to  watch  and  to  share  in ;  a  tine  show  of 
genuine  national  feeling.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  all  games  that 
j  in  the  joy  of  the  victors  there  should  be  sympathy  with  tha 
!  vanquished ;  in  the  disappointment  of  the  vanquished,  no  feeling 
of  pique  or  resentment  against  the  victors.  That  is  the  true 
spirit  in  which  cricket  should  he  played  ;  it  cannot  be  played  in 
that  spirit  while  it  takes  this  international  aspect. 

This,  however,  after  all,  is  the  fault  of  human  nature.  Correct 
this  fault;  put  down  this  evil  spirit  within  us,  and  then  Australia 
aud  England  may  battle  away  in  perfect  good-will  on  their  blood¬ 
less  plains,  the  kangaroo  may  lie  down  with  the  lion,  and  all  shall 
be  peace.  Let  us  do  so,  by  all  means  ;  but  this  is  not  all.  “  Thus 
bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  behind.” 
j  It  is  well  known  that  in  old  times  a  good  deal  of  money 
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changed  hands  over  cricket.  We  read  of  matches  being  played 
for  a  thousand  guineas  a  side  ;  players  were  stimulated  by  promises 
of  considerable  sums ;  there  was  much  betting,  and,  an  inevitable 
concomitant,  much  roguery.  Now,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  there  is  roguery  at  work  to-day,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  money  is  yearly  becoming  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
game.  It  was  written  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  other  day,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  match  between  Nottinghamshire  and 
the  Australians,  that  “  substantial  inducements  are  offered  to  the 
members  of  the  team  [Nottinghamshire]  by  local  patrons  to  put 
forth  their  most  vigorous  efforts.”  That  is  bad.  It  is  bad  when 
our  players  need  a  golden  spur  to  prick  them  on  to  their  best.  It 
was  worse  when  three  of  the  professional  eleven  of  England  struck 
for  higher  wages,  and  stood  aloof  from  their  colleagues  because 
they  did  not  get  them.  These  things,  we  say,  are  bad,  and  they 
are  indisputably  the  result  of  this  new  international  phase  into 
which  cricket  has  passed. 

Indisputably  the  result,  and  might  we  not  almost  say  inevitably  P 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Australians  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  their  skill  in  cricket.  No  one  grudges  them  their  riches.  Men 
cannot  be  expected  to  leave  their  occupations — and  these  men 
have,  one  imagines,  other  occupations  than  cricket  in  their  own 
land — and  travel  several  thousands  of  miles  to  be  out  of  pocket  at 
the  end  of  it.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Australians  should 
find  their  reward  in  what  they  do.  But  men  who  make  money 
by  their  skill  in  games  cease  to  be  “  gentlemen”  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  such  connexion  ;  they  become  “  pro¬ 
fessionals.”  Murdoch  and  Spofforth  and  the  rest  of  these  fine 
players  are  as  surely  “  professional  ”  cricketers  as  any  player 
engaged  for  a  weekly  salary  to  play  for  the  Marylebone  Club. 
One  indeed  of  their  number  actually  was  one  of  the  paid  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Club  a  couple  of  seasons  ago.  Yet  he,  and  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues,  now  receive  all  the  courtesies  due  to  “  gentle¬ 
men,”  to  amateur  players,  players  who  do  not  make  money  by 
their  skill ;  for  we  need  hardly  say  we  use  the  word  Gentle¬ 
man  in  no  sense  of  birth  or  breeding;  Lord  Harris  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton  would  be  Professionals  every  whit  as  much  as  Barnes  or 
Peate,  as  Murdoch  or  Spofforth,  if  they  made  money  by  their 
skill  as  cricketers.  These  Australians  are  made  free  of  the  pavi¬ 
lions,  are  “  mistered  ”  and  “  esquired  ”  by  the  newspapers  (though 
some  of  these  are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  now  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things),  are  accepted,  in  short,  as  “Gentlemen 
Players,”  as  “  Amateurs.”  The  thiDg  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face 
of  it.  It  is  more  than  an  absurdity,  it  is  au  evil,  for  it  tends  to 
renew  that  sense  of  doubt  and  suspicion  which  so  long  hung  about 
the  status  of  the  Amateur,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  cause 
much  trouble  among  our  cricketers,  but  which,  as  one  fondly 
hoped,  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Our  Professional  cricketers 
are  an  honest,  hard-working,  and  not  over  well-paid  body  of  men. 
It  is  hard  to  blame  them  for  feeling  sore  when  they  find  men  on 
their  own  level  earning  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  where  they 
earn  ten  ;  hard  to  blame  them  for  not  effacing  themselves  for  the 
glory  of  their  country  and  estate.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  and,  where  the  labour  is  the  same,  the  same  should  be  the 
hire.  We  may  regret  the  action  of  the  three  malcontents,  but  we 
can  hardly  in  reason  be  surprised  at  it. 

It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  these  Australians  make,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  no  bones  about  their  design.  Like  Byron,  they  will 
not  “  be  stinted  of  their  sizings.”  The  terms  on  which  they  ex¬ 
hibit  their  prowess  are  extraordinarily  advantageous,  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  insist  on  them  with  a  pertinacity  that  is  not 
graceful.  We  must  all  deplore  the  scene  that  took  place  at 
Kennington  Oval  the  other  day ;  yet,  though  we  must  wish  the 
lesson  had  been  taught  differently,  it  was  a  lesson  not  bad  for  the 
Australians  to  learn.  It  is  the  shallowest  affectation  to  deny  that 
with  them  the  winning  of  matches  ranks  after  the  winning  of 
gate-money.  Of  course,  if  they  play  ill,  people  will  not  pay 
money  to  see  them  play  ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  for  them  to 
play  well,  as  they  certainly  do.  But  a  defeat  coming  at  the  end 
of  three  long  rainless  days  is  far  dearer  to  their  hearts  than  a 
victory  won  in  half  the  time.  In  the  conditions  of  their  presence 
here  it  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  pity.  It  is  foreign,  and  adverse  to  all  our  notions  of  the  game ; 
and  these  notions  we  are  not  willing  to  change  f  or  theirs.  It  must 
also  be  said  that  their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  a  little  too  con¬ 
spicuous,  their  devices  for  giving  those  ideas  effect  a  little  too 
transparent.  The  hard  words  shouted  at  them  by  the  Surrey 
mob  were  unpleasant  to  hear,  no  doubt;  but  for  the  hearing,  they 
have  none  to  thank  but  themselves. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  lapse  of  time  before  another  Australian  Eleven  invades  our 
grounds.  We,  for  our  part,  shall  be  glad  if  it  is  so  ;  and  we  may  say 
this  the  more  openly  in  that  the  past  season  has  shown  beyond 
question  that  picked  English  Elevens,  to  say  the  least,  need  not  fear 
this  picked  Australian  Eleven.  It  is  true  that  enthusiastic  colo¬ 
nists,  as  they  have  said  before,  say  that  there  are  better  cricketing 
fish  in  Australia  than  ever  came  out  of  it.  To  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller  might  supply  an  answer.  “Tell  his  Worship  that  I’ve 
spiled  his  beadle,  and  if  he’ll  swear  in  another  I’ll  spile  him,”  except 
that  modesty  would  dictate  a  slight  softening  of  the  peremptory 
announcement  in  the  last  words.  When  another  Australian  Eleven 
comes,  if  another  ever  does  come,  we  shall  hope  to  see  it  come  and 
play  under  wholly  different  conditions.  It  is,  indeed,  the  business 
of  the  committee  of  the  Marylebone  Club  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
The  interests  of  the  game  are  vested  in  their  hands,  and  those  in¬ 
terests  are  badly  served  by  these  international  visits.  We  doubt 


whether  they  are  much  served  by  the  visits  of  our  own  players  to 
Australia  ;  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  not  served  by  the  visits  of 
the  Australian  players  to  England.  There  need  be  no  question  of 
discourtesy.  The  Australians  know  the  truth  of  the  matter  every 
whit  as  well  as  it  is  known  here;  the  necessity  of  action  rests 
solely  with  them.  The  two  alternatives  lie  fairly  before  them. 
They  must  give  up  their  golden  eggs,  or  they  must  earn  them 
honestly  and  decently.  Let  them  come  again  then  by  all  means, 
and  fill  their  pockets  by  their  coming,  if  they  elect  to  do  so.  But 
they  must  not  come  under  false  pretences.  They  must  come  as 
Professional  Cricketers,  and  they  must  play,  like  other  professionals,, 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  established  and  practised  in  England. 
On  their  own  grounds,  of  course,  they  do  as  they  please ;  on 
English  grounds  they  must  do  as  English  players  do.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  trouble.  Trouble  there  has  been,  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  check  it.  But  there  must  be  no  indecision,  if  we  would 
not  have  the  best  of  all  games  falling  into  a  state  of  rottenness,  a 
state  of  disaffection,  disunion,  disrepute. 


DEAR  BREAD  AND  CHEAP  WHEAT. 

POLITICAL  economists  have  hitherto  paid  singularly  little- 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  consumption.  With  tiresome 
iteration  they  have  formulated,  criticized,  and  restated  the  laws 
regulating  production  and  distribution,  but  those  respecting  con¬ 
sumption  they  have  almost  entirely  disregarded.  Yet  consumption 
surely  more  nearly  affects  the  welfare  of  mankind,  for  things  are- 
produced  only  to  be  consumed.  And  even  the  production  of 
wealth  itself  is  very  largely  regulated  by  consumption.  At  the- 
present  moment  there  is  a  universal  complaint  on  the  part  of 
producers  that  they  are  being  ruined  by  the  fall  of  prices,  and  yet 
consumers  do  not  find  that  the  prices  charged  to  them  are  propor¬ 
tionately  lowered.  Just  now  production  is  paralysed  precisely 
because  consumption  is  held  in  check  by  too  high  prices.  The 
mo9t  striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  price  of  breads 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  England  and 
Wales,  from  which  returns  are  made  to  the  London  Gazette, 
was  last  week  no  more  than  35 s.  id.  per  quarter,  and  in  very 
many  cases  the  prices  were  no  higher  than  32s.  a  quarter,  while 
the  tendency  is  to  a  still  greater  fall.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said 
that  just  now  the  price  of  wheat  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  over 
three-farthings  per  pound.  Yet  we  know  from  letters  to  the  daily 
papers  that  the  price  of  bread  in  various  parts  of  London  has 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  been  as  high  as  J^d.  the  4-lb.  loaf,  and 
even  now  is  70?.  the  loaf.  In  other  words,  while  the  price  of  wheat 
is  little  over  three-farthings  a  pound,  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
much  under  2d.  a  pound.  Even  to  those  least  conversant  with 
business,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  difference  here  is  too  great. 
In  South  Lincolnshire  the  price  of  bread  just  now  is  a  penny  a 
pound  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  same  price  would  yield  a  handsome 
profit  in  London.  It  may  be  granted  that  rents  and  wages  are 
higher  in  London,  and  also  that  bad  debts  are  more  general,  since 
in  a  great  town  like  London  people  change  their  residences  more 
frequently  than  they  do  in  the  country,  and  bakers  consequently 
may  be  more  often  defrauded.  Making,  however,  what  allowance 
we  may  choose  for  the  differences  between  London  and  the  country, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  profit  made  by  millers  and  bakers  is  exor¬ 
bitant,  and  that  the  consumers  of  bread  are  being  charged  at 
present  extortionately  high  prices.  The  consumer  is  being  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  he  ought  to  derive  from  the  fall  in  wheat, 
while  the  farmer  is  a  great  sufferer  from  that  fall.  But  though 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  bread  is 
attracting  most  attention  just  now,  it  is  by  no  means  a  singular 
phenomenon.  A  case  has  been  heard  of  in  which  a  banker  in 
the  City,  having  set  up  an  old  servant  in  a  retail  shop,  bought  for 
her  tea  at  tenpence  a  pound,  which  she  sold  to  her  customers  at 
three-and-sixpence  a  pound.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extreme 
instance.  But  every  one  who  knows  what  is  going  on  in  Mincing 
Lane  is  aware  that  tea  has  been  for  the  last  couple  of  years  sold 
there  for  tenpence  a  pound,  which  has  been  retailed  at  from  two 
shillings  to  half-a-crown  a  pound.  Similarly,  sugar  which  costs- 
in  Mincing  Lane  from  five  farthings  to  three-halfpence  is  sold  at 
twopence-halfpenny  and  even  threepence  in  the  retail  shops.  And 
we  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  articles  constituting  what  is 
known  as  colonial  produce,  and  show  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  there  is  a  like  wide  divergence  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices.  Even  in  the  money  market,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  amenable  to  competition,  a  similar  state  of  things  is  to  be 
observed.  Bankers  at  present  are  paying  upon  deposits  only  1  j- 
per  cent. ;  but,  if  any  one  of  our  readers  who  is  not  in  trade  applies 
to  his  banker  for  a  loan,  he  will  be  charged  5  per  cent.  And 
generally  throughout  the  country  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are 
paying  5  per  cent,  for  money  for  which  the  banker  himself  is 
paying  not  more  than  i|-  per  cent. 

To  the  great  mass  of  mankind  custom  is  a  law  more  inviolable 
than  any  written  statute,  and  this  is  true  not  alone  of  social  habits, 
but  of  business  transactions  likewise.  The  customary  rent  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  fair  rent;  and  the  customary  wage, 
where  Trade-Unions  do  not  exist,  is  looked  upon  as  the  fair  wage, 
whether  the  service  to  be  paid  for  is  professional,  clerical,  or  un¬ 
skilled.  And  so  it  is  likewise  with  prices.  The  mass  of  mankind 
are  satisfied  with  prices  so  long  as  they  are  no  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  Nor  is  this  all.  People  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  if  they  are  not  to  end  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
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roust -make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  market  in 
which  they  deal  and  with  the  probable  future  course  of  prices. 
Dealings,  therefore,  between  business  men  are  conducted  by 
parties  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  commodities  and  the 
markets  in  which  they  deal.  But  the  general  public  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  influences  atfecting  the  prices  of  the  articles  they 
consume.  How  many  of  us  know  anything  of  the  coffee-crop 
in  Ceylon  and  Brazil ;  of  the  sugar-crop  in  the  West  Indies, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  ;  of  the  tea-crop  in  India  and 
China ;  and  of  the  probable  influence  upon  the  price  of  tea 
of  the  Franco-Chinese  War?  Even  those  of  us  who  may  have 
some  theoretical  knowledge  on  these  points  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  quality  of  the  article  we  buy.  Most  of  us  have  a  prejudice 
against  cheap  things,  assuming  that  they  will  also  be  nasty, 
and  we  therefore  willingly  pay  too  high  a  price,  hoping  that 
if  they  are  dear  they  will  at  least  be  good.  Transactions,  then, 
between  the  ordinary  consumer  and  the  shopkeeper  are  entirely 
different  from  those  between  business  people.  The  consumer 
is  usually  ignorant  of  the  trade  in  which  he  deals  for  the 
time  being,  and  therefore  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper.  Furthermore,  ordinary  people  cannot  go  far  to  supply 
themselves.  The  wife  of  a  labouring  man  is  tied  either  by  her 
domestic  duties  or  by  her  own  work  to  the  nearest  shop,  and 
either  the  middle  class  cannot  depend  on  their  servants,  or  have 
not  servants  enough  to  send  any  great  distance  to  supply  them¬ 
selves.  A  business  man  deals  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
profit :  he  will  not  buy,  therefore,  what  is  too  dear ;  but  the 
ordinary  consumer  must  provide  himself  with  what  he  wants, 
whatever  the  price  may  be.  It  is  said  that  the  world  is  always 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  starvation,  but  the  usual  house¬ 
keeper  is  generally  within  a  day  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  his 
supplies.  A  still  more  important  reason  why  retail  shopkeepers  are 
able  to  keep  up  prices  while  the  wholesale  price  is  falling  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  retail  dealers. 
"While  the  old  prejudice  against  trade  has  entirely  disappeared  as 
regards  manufactures  and  wholesale  business,  it  is  still  considered 
ungentlemanly  to  engage  in  retail  trade,  and  the  retail  trade  there¬ 
fore  devolves  upon  people  who  have  little  education  and  but  small 
capital.  There  are,  of  course,  honourable  exceptions ;  but  the 
great  majority  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  see  the  advantages 
of  competition.  They  prefer  to  do  a  small  business  with  large 
profits  on  each  transaction  to  doing  a  large  business  getting  only  a 
small  profit  on  each  turn  over.  And  no  doubt,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  they  are  wise  in  this  ;  for  they  have  neither  had  the  train¬ 
ing  nor  do  they  possess  the  administrative  capacity  for  conducting 
a  very  large  establishment.  Many  a  man  who  does  fairly  well 
with  a  small  shop  would  be  ruined  if  he  had  to  keep  constantly 
extending  his  premises,  increasing  the  number  of  persons  employed 
by  him,  and  enlarging  his  business.  The  result  is  that  the  retail 
trade  is  to  a  large  extent  controlled  by  what  is  known  as“  rings.” 
It  is  notorious,  for  example,  that  the  brewers  own  the  majority  of 
public-houses  in  London ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  same  way  the 
millers  control  the  majority  of  bakeries.  There  is  thus  no  real 
competition  between  the  retail  dealers,  and  prices  are  settled  by  the 
ring,  a  strict  combination  being  kept  up  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public. 

Effective  competition  can  apparently  be  introduced  only  by 
means  of  joint-stock  enterprise.  Men  of  capital  and  education  are 
hardly  likely  to  start  as  retail  dealers.  The  position,  in  the  first 
lace,  would  be  irksome,  and,  in  the  second,  they  would  hardly 
e  able  to  conduct  the  business  without  previous  training.  But 
previous  training  behind  a  counter  a  man  of  education  and 
capital  is  not  likely  to  submit  to.  It  is  only,  then,  by  means  of 
joint-stock  enterprise  that  effective  competition  can  be  introduced. 
This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  more  desirable  way 
would  be  by  means  of  co-operation.  That  would  diminish  to  the 
very  lowest  the  profits  of  the  middle-man ;  all  but  the  mere  cost 
of  distribution  and  administration  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  co-operators  ;  in  other  words,  the  consumer  would  then  receive 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  a  fall  of  prices,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  working-man  would  be  compensated  by  his  savings  as 
a  consumer  for  any  downward  movement  in  wages.  In  this  way 
consumption  would  constantly  be  stimulated,  and  the  crises  and 
depressions  to  which  we  are  now  so  constantly  subject  would  be 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  largely  prevented.  But  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  co-operation.  In  the  first  place,  real  co¬ 
operation  requires  that  the  consumers  should  also  be  shareholders, 
and,  uufortunately,  there  is  neither  thrift  nor  intelligence  enough 
in  the  population  generally  for  co-operatiomof  this  kind  to  succeed. 
Then,  again,  the  co-operation  that  is  possible  requires  that  ready 
money  should  be  paid  for  all  articles  bought,  and  this  is  a  require¬ 
ment  with  which  too  many  are  unwilling  to  comply.  They  prefer, 
where  the  overcharge  is  not  too  great,  to  deal  with  a  retail  shop 
rather  than  to  pay  ready  money  whenever  they  make  a  purchase. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  retail  shops  would  meet  co¬ 
operation  by  lowering  their  prices,  and  that  then  by  offering  to 
give  credit  they  would  attract  back  to  themselves  the  customers 
that  had  left  them,  and  co-operation  would  fail.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  only  by  joint-stock  enterprise  conducted  on  strictly 
commercial  principles  that  the  present  monopoly  of  butchers 
and  bakers  and  grocers  is  to  be  met.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult, 
when  the  value  of  money  is  constantly  declining,  and  when 
bankers  have  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  rash  enterprises  for  the 
sake  of  findiug  employment  for  their  surplus  deposits,  to  obtain 
capital  enough  to  start  joint-stock  monster  shops  conducted  on 
strictly  commercial  principles ;  in  other  words,  which  should  give 


to  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  every  fall  in  prices.  The  object 
of  a  great  establishment  of  this  kind  would  be  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business  done,  netting  upon  each  transaction  the  lowest 
remunerative  rate  of  profit.  The  total  profits  of  the  year,  of 
course,  would  be  very  large  if  the  amount  of  business  done  was 
great,  and  in  this  way  the  action  of  the  middle-man  would  be 
as  little  detrimental  to  trade  as  possible.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  a  commercial  joint-stock  establishment  of  this 
kind  would  not  be  more  useful  than  a  co-operative  store,  for  in 
the  one  case  the  owners  would  be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  self- 
interest,  whereas  the  conductors  of  the  co-operative  store  making 
no  profit  would  have  a  lesser  stimulus. 


A  TRAVELLER’S  PARADOX. 

IN  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Centralblatt  fur  die  Interessen  der 
Volkswirthschaft  Professor  Schweinfurth  raises  a  question  of 
considerable  interest.  How  is  it  that  our  European  civilization 
has  exercised  so  small  an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  savage  races 
that  are  brought  into  contact  with  it  ?  The  negroes  bring  their 
ivory  to  the  coast,  where  they  exchange  it  for  the  cotton  goods, 
rifles,  and  rum,  with  which  they  return  to  their  old  villages  and 
their  old  habits.  Their  intercourse  with  the  white  men  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  new  comforts,  new  luxuries,  and  a  new  power 
of  slaying  th6  wild  animals  of  the  forest ;  but  it  has  done  little 
more.  It  has  excited  no  emulation  in  their  minds.  The  only 
feelings  that  the  sight  of  our  marvellous  resources  produces  are 
greed  and  a  stupid  wonder.  How  is  this  ? 

The  celebrated  African  traveller  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
simple  answer.  The  gulf  between  our  modern  civilization  and 
the  attainments  of  the  natives  is  too  great  for  their  imagi¬ 
nation  tq  bridge  it  over.  They  are  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  results  of  centuries  of  toil  and  of  invention,  and 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  reached.  The  savage  who  sees  a  simple  tool 
for  the  first  time  and  learns  its  uses  may  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  one  for  himself;  the  sight  of  machinery  can 
awaken  no  such  ambition,  it  simply  stupefies  him.  A  ship’s 
boat  may  suggest  an  improvement  in  his  own,  a  steamship  is  at 
once  classed  with  other  inexplicable  phenomena,  and  probably 
ascribed  to  a  magic  similar  to  that  of  the  medicine-man,  though 
incalculably  more  potent.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  contact  with  a 
high  civilization  not  only  fails  to  stimulate  the  invention  of  bar¬ 
barous  races,  it  actually  paralyses  it.  When  they  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  simple  wants  suggest  simple  expedients,  even  to  the  lowest 
of  savages.  Thus  the  flint  arrowhead,  the  stone  knife,  the  simple 
thread,  and  afterwards  the  coarsely  woven  cloth,  are  produced. 
They  are  all  at  first  imperfect  makeshifts,  wretchedly  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
distinct  step  upwards,  an  epoch  in  the  education  of  a  tribe.  If, 
while  he  is  still  in  this  condition,  the  products  of  European  facto¬ 
ries  are  presented  to  him,  the  savage  at  once  perceives  their 
superiority,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  them.  He  is  told  that  they 
may  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  natural  productions  of  his 
native  forests.  His  whole  attention  is  therefore  diverted  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  these,  and  the  progress  of  invention  in  every 
other  direction  is  checked.  It  is  not  merely  the  merchandize  he 
brings,  but  the  whole  future  of  his  race,  that  the  negro  barters 
away  when  he  exchanges  his  ivory  £pr  the  hardware  and  the  calico 
of  Europe. 

This  is  anything  but  a  comfortable  doctrine,  though  it  is  hard  to 
deny  that  it  contains  a  certain  truth  ;  but  Herr  Schweinfurth  has 
a  practical  purpose  in  expounding  it.  He  believes  that  the  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Congo  may  have  a  great  future,  but  only  if  they  rely 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
climate  will  not  permit  of  great  bodily  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Europeans,  especially  in  the  open  air,  and  the  negro  tribes,  who 
have  already  made  a  sufficient  progress  in  husbandry  to  render 
their  labour  valuable,  are  too  few  in  number  for  an  African 
emigration  to  the  parts  which  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  to  be 
feasible.  The  only  choice  that  remains  is,  therefore,  to  endeavour 
to  ciwrlize  the  natives.  This,  he  argues,  can  only  be  done  by 
beginning  at  the  very  beginning ;  by  introducing  the  spade,  the 
plough,  and  the  flail  rather  than  any  complicated  machinery ; 
and  by  building  roads  and  bridle-paths  through  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  before  a  railway  is  run  across  it.  On  all  these  points 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  and  we  also  fancy  he  is 
not  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  his  advice  is  likely  to  have  but 
little  practical  effect.  As  he  admits,  the  only  motives  that  have 
hitherto  been  strong  enough  to  induce  Europeans  to  settle  in 
the  tropics  are  religion  and  a  hope  of  gain.  Iu  many  missionary 
stations  the  system  he  recommends  has  already  been  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  lay  colonists  will  probably  adopt  it  when  it  is  obviously 
to  their  immediate  advantage  to  do  so — and  not  before.  It  may 
be  dishonourable  to  human  nature,  but  we  fear  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  men  who  leave  their  country  and  their  home,  their  relations, 
their  friends,  and  indeed  everything  that  lends  life  a  charm,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  quickly,  will  hardly  be  induced  to 
pause  in  their  efforts  by  abstract  questionings  as  to  whether  the 
trade  they  are  engaged  in  is  likely  to  promote  or  to  retard  the 
future  intellectual  development  of  the  African  races.  Philan¬ 
thropists  for  whom  such  considerations  would  have  a  real  weight 
generally  find  work  ready  to  their  hands  nearer  home. 

Yet  we  are  glad  that  the  question  has  been  clearly  stated,  and 
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that  Herr  Schweinfurth  should  once  more  have  recalled  to  our 
mind  the  great  fact  that  all  healthy  progress  is  gradual,  and  that 
civilization  cannot  advance  by  springs  and  bounds.  Indeed,  it  is 
with  some  diffidence  that  we  suggest  that  so  competent  an  autho¬ 
rity  may  have  left  one  part  of  the  problem  out  of  sight.  The 
superstitious  awe  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  steamship  or  a  railway 
may  discourage  imitation,  but  is  it  not  also  the  cheap  and  innocent 
defence  of  the  white  man  ?  The  European  who  can  live  among 
savages  as  they  do  is  certainly  an  exceptional,  and  probably  not 
altogether  an  admirable,  person ;  yet  the  poorest  civilized  man 
must  appear  the  owner  of  almost  unlimited  wealth  to  the  blacks. 
However  just  and  gentle  he  may  be  in  his  dealings  with  them,  he 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  their  cupidity,  and  the  barbarous 
nature  can  rarely  resist  a  continual  temptation,  unless  it  be  held  in 
check  by  some  powerful  passion.  Now,  the  negroes  know  well 
enough  that  a  few  blows  of  their  clubs  will  put  an  end  to  the 
intruder  and  give  all  he  possesses  into  their  hands  without  the 
trouble  of  hunting  elephants  or  making  palm-oil.  What  prevents 
them  from  taking  this  short  way  to  wealth  is  a  superstitious  dread. 
His  watch  may  be  a  powerful  fetish,  the  steamship  with  large 
guns  that  brought  him  was  certainly  one.  It  therefore  seems  to 
us  that  while  Professor  Schweinfurth’s  arguments  are  un¬ 
answerable  in  themselves,  Mr.  Stanley,  as  a  practical  man,  is  pro¬ 
bably  right  in  thinking  that  to  build  a  railway  on  the  Congo  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  colonies 
he  hopes  to  found  there. 


THE  LONG  VACATION. 

IS  the  Long  Vacation  too  long,  and  ought  the  ordinary  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  to  be  suspended  at  any  period  of  the  year 
during  a  vacation  sufficiently  protracted  to  deserve  that  distinctive 
appellation  P  These  questions  should  be  considered  from  three 
points  of  view — that  of  the  legal  profession,  especially  the  judges; 
that  of  the  litigating  public  ;  and  that  of  the  non-litigating  public. 

The  interest  of  the  non-litigating  public,  any  individual  com¬ 
ponent  of  which  may  at  any  moment  pass  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  litigating  public,  is  simply  that  justice  should  be  administered 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  criminal  Courts  sit  independently 
of  the  Long  Vacation,  and  therefore  we  are  not  at  present  con¬ 
cerned  with  them.  As  regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  litigation  of 
the  country,  which  is  non-criminal,  the  interest  of  the  public  is, 
first,  that  the  business  should  be  done  ;  second,  that  it  should  be 
done  well ;  and,  third,  that  it  should  be  done  quickly.  Obviously, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  approach,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  an 
ideal  state  of  things,  in  which  every  dispute,  as  it  arises,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  proper  tribunal  as  soon  as  the  disputants 
can  get  ready,  and  should  forthwith  be  decided  with  the  utmost 
expedition  that  is  consistent  with  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  facts  and  a  correct  determination  of  the  law.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  vacations  of 
the  Courts  should  be  as  short  and  as  few  as  will  permit  of  their 
performing  their  duties  efficiently.  As  for  the  litigating  public, 
their  interest  is  slightly  different.  Each  suitor,  in  the  first  place, 
wants  to  win  his  case.  In  the  second  place,  he  generally  wants  to 
win  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost 
in  money  and  in  trouble  to  himself.  The  effective  administration  of 
justice  in  general  is  nothing  to  the  litigant  as  such.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  true,  for  the  purposes  of  litigants,  as  it  is  for  the  public  at 
large,  that  in  an  ideal  state  of  things  the  fewer  and  shorter  the 
vacations  the  better.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  man  who  is  party  to  an  action,  being  in  other  respects  an 
ordinary  man  like  anybody  else,  likes  at  certain  times — and 
especially  at  this  time — of  the  year  to  go  away  for  a  holiday. 
Litigation  is  like  illness,  in  that  anybody  may  fall  a  victim  to 
it ;  and  most  people  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  that  the  time 
they  are  obliged  to  waste  should  come,  not  out  of  the  short 
part  of  the  year  which  they  spend  in  enjoying  themselves, 
but  out  of  the  long  part  of  it  which  they  spend  in  work¬ 
ing.  To  have  a  trial  which  demands  one’s  personal  attendance 
come  on  in  the  middle  of  one’s  month  or  six  weeks  awav  from 
home  would  be  a  very  serious  annoyance.  It  is  bad  enough  at 
any  time,  but  in  the  working  months,  when  the  suitor  is  naturally 
on  the  spot,  it  is  not  quite  so  bad.  Legal  business  cannot  endure 
for  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
devoting  some  remnant  of  the  day  to  the  more  urgent  of  one’s 
private  affairs.  But  if  the  trial  came  in  the  middie  of  what  ought 
to  be  a  holiday,  when  arrangements  had  been  carefully  made 
whereby  the  private  affairs  should  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
hours  not  actually  occupied  in  the  business  of  litigation  would  be 
wasted  in  cursing  and  bitterness.  In  addition  to  this,  the  business 
of  an  action  at  law  is  generally  dull,  and  often  irksome,  to  the 
parties,  and  the  veriest  glutton  in  litigation  must  needs  take  some 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  a  season  of  intermission  has  arrived 
in  which  he  can  claim  a  truce  from  a  wearisome  or  disquieting 
subject  of  reflection.  The  litigant,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to 
wish  that  there  should  be  vacations  corresponding,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  with  those  which  his  ordinary  avocations  permit  him  to 
enjoy.  Now  the  seasons  of  the  year  at  which  experience  tells  us 
that  any  actual  litigant  will  probably  wish  those  vacations  to 
occur  are — a  short  time  at  Christmas,  a  short  time  at  Easter, 
possibly  a  few  days  at  Whitsuntide,  and  a  comparatively  long  time 
in  or  about  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  third  point  of  view — that  of  the 


legal  profession  in  general  and  the  judges  in  particular.  The 
reason  why  the  judges  are  entitled  to  peculiar  consideration  in 
the  matter  is  that,  being  public  officers,  they  have  no  choice 
about  the  duration  of  their  holidays,  but  must  sit  as  long  as 
the  powers  that  be  ordain  that  they  shall  sit.  Moreover,  the 
judges  are  an  institution  of  which  Englishmen  are  not  a  little 
proud.  By  a  happy  example  of  natural  development,  they  have 
become,  not  merely  “  as  good  as  they  make  them,”  but  much 
better  than  they  make  them  in  any  other  kingdom,  empire,  or  re¬ 
public.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that 
the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do  should  not  involve  a 
greater  strain  upon  their  faculties  than  they  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  bear.  It  is  not  very  generally  known,  but  a  little  re¬ 
flection  will  show  that  it  is  true,  that  the  judges  are  among  the 
most  hardly  worked  of  all  public  servants.  While  a  judge  is  on 
the  Bench  his  mind  has  to  be  continually  and  watchfully  fixed  on  the 
matter  which  is  under  discussion.  There  is  no  change  of  subject, 
and  no  opportunity  for  momentary  relaxations  of  the  attention. 
At  NisiPrius,  or  in  criminal  cases,  he  has  frequently  to  be  writing 
as  fast  as  he  can  during  the  whole  day,  and  this  alone  is  an 
effort  to  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  become  accustomed.  This 
being  the  kind  of  work  that  a  judge  does,  he  works  five  hours  a 
day  (not  including  the  midday  adjournment)  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  on  Saturdays.  That  is  during 
the  London  sittings ;  on  Circuit  and  at  the  Old  Bailey  the  hours 
are  often  much  longer,  the  sittings  by  no  means  infrequently  last¬ 
ing  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  His  vacations  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year,  so  that  he  works 
rather  over  two-thirds  of  the  year.  Of  course  this  is  considerably 
less  than  the  time  during  which  the  officials  in  the  great  public 
offices  work,  but  their  hours  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  shorter 
rather  than  longer,  and  their  work  is  incomparably  less  laborious. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  time  which  is 
worked  in  the  year  by  County  Court  judges  and  police  magistrates, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  engaged  in  their  public  duties  on  not 
more  than  half  the  days  in  the  year.  It  is  true  that  the  judges 
are  most  of  them  strong  men  physically ;  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
strength  to  go  through  the  work  which  qualifies  a  man  for  a  seat 
on  the  Bench.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  all  of  them  middle- 
aged,  and  several  of  them  old.  Probably  no  one  will  seriously 
contend  that,  as  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned,  their  vacations 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  longer  than  they  ought  to  be.  The  only 
question  which  is  annually  raised  (along  with  big  gooseberries,  and 
other  animal  and  vegetable  products)  is  whether  the  Long  Vaca¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  be  so  split  up,  different  judges  going  away  at 
different  times,  that  there  should  be  always  some  judges  at  work. 
If  it  was  really  split  up  into  a  number  of  short  holidays  taken  by 
the  judges  at  different  times,  there  would  hardly  ever  be  a  day 
on  which  the  legal  business  of  the  country  would  be  in  full  swing. 
But  there  would  be  a  very  long  period,  indeed,  during  which  legal 
business  would  progress  with  slow  and  uncertain  steps,  no  man 
knowing  when  his  case  would  be  in  the  paper,  or  how  long  would 
elapse  before  judges  enough  could  be  mustered  to  make  a  Divisional 
Court. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room  to  discuss  how  barristers 
and  solicitors  would  be  affected  by  any  further  curtailment  of  the 
Long  Vacation  ;  but  much  of  what  has  been  said  above  touching 
the  parties  to  actions  and  the  judges  applies  also  to  them ;  while 
a  purely  professional  interest  is,  to  speak  frankly,  a  secondary 
consideration.  To  put  the  thing  briefly,  those  in  both  profes¬ 
sions  who  have  succeeded  are  very  well  satisfied  with  existing 
arrangements,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  more  cantankerous 
among  those  who  have  not  succeeded  think  that  any  alteration 
might  do  them  good,  and  could  do  them  no  harm.  Young 
men,  who  have  not  much  work  to  do  at  any  time,  and  who 
find  themselves  very  fairly  fresh  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Vacation,  are  sometimes  disposed  to  regret  that  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  should  be  cut  short  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  not  resumed  until  the  end  of 
October.  Even  they,  however,  before  the  summer  is  entirely  over, 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  go  away  with  consciences  clear  of  that 
uncomfortable  feeling,  which  weighs  upon  them  at  other  times  of 
the  year,  that  they  may  be  sacrificing  long-deferred  chances.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  more  determined,  especially  at 
the  Equity  Bar,  who  resolutely  stay  in  town  throughout  the 
vacation,  reap  substantial  profits,  present  and  future,  from  the 
absence  of  their  seniors,  and  these  bold  spirits  would  probably 
regret  a  serious  curtailment  of  what  they  regard  as  the  season  of 
their  special  opportunities.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  showing,  on  the  lines  that  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  that  a  reasonably  Long  Vacation  in  the  summer  months 
is  an  institution  calculated  to  promote  the'  welfare  of  civilized 
man,  whether  he  be  a  lawyer,  a  suitor,  or  merely  an  intelligent 
reader  of  the  newspapers. 


BACHELORS  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

ON  Monday  evening  a  new  three-act  comedy,  entitled  Bachelors, 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarhet;  an  adaptation  from  the 
German  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin.  Like 
most  German  plays  that  have  been  honoured  with  adaptation,  the 
original  is  a  farcical  comedy,  and  has  already  been  presented,  in 
another  version,  in  America,  where  German  comedy  seems  to  be 
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naturalized.  Bachelors  does  not  present  any  features  that  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  most  of  its  class.  It  is  much  more  related  to  farce 
thau  expressive  of  comedjr.  The  plot  is  uot  a  well-wrought  struc¬ 
ture  of  preconceived  design,  out  of  whose  deliberate  action  the 
situations  arise  in  natural,  coherent  sequence.  It  is  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  broadly  humorous  situations  somewhat  loosely  strung 
together.  It  makes,  however,  a  fairly  diverting  play,  written  with 
some  vivacity.  The  dialogue  is  smart  and  not  vulgar. 

The  bachelors  whose  fortunes  are  the  subject  of  the  comedy  are 
three  well-defined  characters,  who  dwell  together  in  such  harmony 
as  their  wretched  estate  permits  at  Bachelors’  Hall,  their  land¬ 
lady,  Mrs.  Moody,  and  her  daughter  Sophia  being  the  only 
womankind,  as  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  say,  on  the  premises.  Mr. 
Rufus  Marrable,  Q.C.,  has  become  an  obdurate  woman-hater, 
through  an  extensive  experience  of  the  Divorce  Court ;  he  is 
frank,  hearty,  a  trifle  boisterous,  and  amusingly  confident  of  his 
impregnable  position.  The  widow  Moody  is  no  more  to  him  than 
an  abstraction,  dimly  associated  with  the  production  of  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  and  valued  accordingly ;  and  as  for  Sophia,  though 
turned  eighteen,  she  is  “  a  mere  child.”  Iiis  companions — Dr. 
West,  and  a  soft-hearted  professor  of  music,  Mr.  Beethoven 
Bromley — are  more  susceptible ;  the  latter  is  one  of  those  bachelors 
who  mend  their  ways,  though  late,  very  thoroughly.  The 
musician’s  zeal  for  reform  leads  to  precipitancy,  and  involves  him 
in  the  drollest  situations.  The  innocent  Sophia  attracts  him,  and, 
before  he  is  aware  of  the  consequence,  he  finds  himself  engaged 
and  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  astute  Mrs.  Moody.  This  result 
is  acceptable  neither  to  Sophia  nor  to  Dr.  West ;  while  the  ardent 
Professor  is  tormented  by  the  opposing  claims  of  two  other  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance — Mrs.  Loseby,  a  young  widow,  and  her 
daughter  Emmeline.  These  two  ladies  call  at  Bachelors’  Hall  to 
inquire  after  a  servant’s  character,  and  are  pursued  thither  by 
Marrable’s  nephew,  Charles  Lovelace,  who  admires  Mrs.  Loseby, 
but  is  unaware  that  she  is  the  lady  he  must  marry  or  forfeit  a 
fortune  thus  conditionally  his.  His  address  and  boldness  secretly 
attract  the  lady,  but  the  subsequent  receipt  of  anonymous  letters 
warning  her  against  him  puts  her  on  her  guard.  These  un¬ 
flattering  epistles  are  concocted  by  Lovelace  and  Marrable,  in 
the  hope  that  the  lady  will  refuse  the  offer  of  the  former 
and  leave  him  to  inherit  the  fortune.  Neither  of  the  two 
has  any  suspicion  that  Mrs.  Loseby  has  ever  met  Lovelace ;  she 
is  only  the  unknown  widow  whom  they  are  both  determined 
to  affront.  The  infatuated  Lovelace  and  his  uncle  call  on  her, 
and  their  preconcerted  plan  of  action  is  only  too  successful.  The 
lady  is  a  witness  of  her  admirer’s  outrageous  conduct  and 
conversation,  and  orders  him  out  of  the  house,  the  recognition 
affording  a  strong  and  highly  humorous  situation,  compacted 
of  the  indignation  of  the  lady,  the  surprise  and  horror  of 
Lovelace,  and  the  exuberant  glee  of  the  old  bachelor,  Marrable. 
Further  complication  is  caused,  after  their  departure,  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Bromley,  who,  seeing  the  lady  in  tears,  expresses  his 
interest  in  such  a  style  that  it  encourages  the  offended  widow  to 
seek  consolation  in  the  arms  of  the  unhappy  bachelor.  Nor  is  this 
the  whole  chronicle  of  his  prowess.  Finding  in  the  album  of 
Emmeline  his  own  portrait,  he  perceives  the  fatal  truth  that  she 
only  is  the  woman  of  his  choice ;  and,  forgetful  of  Sophia  and  Mrs. 
Loseby,  becomes  for  the  third  time  engaged.  By  this  time 
Bachelors’  Hall  is  a  world  of  distractions  and  the  genius  of  the 
place  a  pitiable  object;  Marrable’s  fury  at  the  apostacy  of  his 
friends  reaches  a  climax  when  Mrs.  Moody  gives  him  notice, 
and  the  man-servant,  Potts,  announces  his  intention  to  marry 
Mrs.  Loseby’s  maid.  The  knotty  imbroglio  is  finally  resolved 
in  a  very  entertaining  third  act,  where  the  bachelors — all  the 
male  characters  concerned — joyously  accept  the  inevitable  yoke  of 
matrimony. 

The  animation  and  fun  of  the  drama  were  most  efficiently 
illustrated  in  representation.  Mr.  Brookfield's  make-up  as  the 
nervous,  amorous  Professor  was  fully  as  admirable  as  his  make-up 
as  the  old  gallant  in  Evergreen.  The  quiet,  subdued  style  of 
his  acting,  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  his  humour,  exemplified 
the  refined  and  suggestive  art  of  the  comedian,  and  was  finely 
contrasted  with  the  more  farcical  breadth  of  Mr.  Stewart  Dawson’s 
Marrable.  A  very  happy  touch  of  comedy  characterized  the 
scene  between  Bromley  and  Emmeline,  and  was  notable  for 
the  subtlety  with  which  the  deeper  sentiment  of  the  former  was 
divulged  in  the  style  and  tone  of  his  address.  It  was  but  a 
shade  deeper  in  tone,  the  least  possible  accentuation  of  manner, 
when  compared  with  his  former  love-scenes  ;  but  the  distinction 
was  eloquent.  Mr.  Stewart  Dawson  played  the  woman-hater 
Marrable  with  much  breadth  of  humour  and  with  excellent  con¬ 
sistency.  The  Lovelace  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  was  agreeable  and 
natural;  the  revulsion  of  feeling  when  Lovelace  discovers  Mrs. 
Losehv  was  particularly  well  indicated.  Miss  M.  A.  Victor  and 
Miss  Kate  Munroe  gave  lively  and  distinct  portraits  of  the  two 
widows.  Miss  Julia  Gwynne  and  Miss  Ruth  Francis  as  Sophia 
and  Emmeline,  and  Mr.  Coote  as  Potts,  were  fully  satisfactory  in 
their  more  subordinate  parts. 


THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

THE  Covent  Garden  Concerts  opened  this  season  under  certain 
inauspicious  circumstances.  The  dry  canicular  heats  and 
the  Health  Exhibition  formed  a  powerful  antagonism.  The  long, 
bright  eveniDgs  that  bring  us  all  things  consolatory,  after  the 


burden  of  the  summer  day,  bring  no  solace  to  theatre-managers. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  thought  of  Covent  Garden  and  its 
carpeted  arena  was  intolerable,  and  the  gritty  paths  and  dubious 
greenery  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  were  even  as  the  Elysian 
fields.  Those  who  commend  the  superiority  of  other  climes 
over  ours,  where  the  seasons  are  but  vaguely  defined,  must 
have  been  delighted  with  the  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
that  dealt  so  remarkable  a  death-blow  to  the  past  summer. 
The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  Covent  Garden  that  fol¬ 
lowed  this  seasonable  event  was  extraordinary.  Music,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  influx  that  suddenly 
animated  the  theatre.  The  programme,  in  fact,  was  unusually 
attractive  during  the  first  week  ;  but  art  requires  in  this  country 
other  allies  than  its  own  manifold  claims,  which  indeed  obtained 
scant  recognition  until  the  thermometer  registered  the  presence  of 
a  more  active  influence. 

The  feature  of  the  J ullien  concerts  that  was,  after  the  personality 
of  the  conductor,  of  greatest  salience  is  still  characteristic  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts.  An  orchestra  of  considerable  dimensions  and 
excellent  capacity  is  as  much  as  ever  de  rigueur,  though  it  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  one  military  band,  instead  of  several.  ^  The  occa¬ 
sional  performance  of  a  symphony,  together  with  overtures  and 
operatic  selections  and  instrumental  solos,  and  a  judicious  supply 
of  dance  music,  continue  the  tradition  and  testify  to  the  sound 
policy  of  the  great  Jullien.  The  famous  military  quadrilles  that 
aroused  the  patriotism  of  old-fashioned  audiences  are  spasmodically 
revived  in  all  their  grandiose  and  expressive  glory,  played  with 
the  old  inspiration  and  brio,  yet,  alas !  unaccompanied  by  the 
not  less  expressive  pantomime  and  enthusiasm  of  the  composer. 
We  have  not,  as  yet,  at  Covent  Garden  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Charles  Halle,  but  there  is  the  Chevalier  Leon  Bach,  a  name 
to  conjure  by ;  nor,  as  yet,  are  the  positions  once  filled  by  Ernst, 
Bottesini,  M.  Sainton,  and  a  host  of  great  instrumentalists,  occu¬ 
pied  by  efficient  substitutes.  In  the  vocal  department  matters  are 
far  more  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Santley  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  reviving  the  glories  of  the  past,  singing  in  irre¬ 
proachable  style,  and  submitting  with  grace  to  the  inevitable 
encore. 

In  whatever  respects  the  present  concerts  differ  from  those  of 
Jullien  and  Alfred  Mellon,  they  afford  convincing  proof  of  a 
healthy  taste  for  good  music  among  the  public.  The  crowd  of 
people  who  are  content  to  stand  listening  in  absorbed  attention  to 
the  purely  classical  music  provided  on  Wednesday  evenings  must 
be  admitted  to  be  an  encouraging  spectacle.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Orowe  exercises  a  cautious  discretion  in  not  enlarging  the 
classical  programme  beyond  well-tried  limits.  Certainly  one-half 
of  the  immense  audience  is  vastly  indifferent  to  the  attraction  of 
good  music,  and  is  content  to  seek  other  distractions,  mustering  in 
force  to  the  hearing  of  a  popular  ballad,  and  vanishing  with 
humorous  celerity  at  the  prospect  of  better  things.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Crowe  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize 
the  true  significance  of  the  success  of  the  Wednesday  concerts. 
It  is  not  only  that  classical  music  is  a  real  and  powerful  attraction 
to  a  considerable  section  of  the  public,  but  that  the  introduction 
of  orchestral  novelties,  an  inherent  feature  of  other  concerts,  is  a 
necessity,  and  will  certainly  command  success.  In  this  direction 
Mr.  Crowe  has  already  done  well.  The  two  chief  novelties  this 
season  have  been  Rail's  Italianische  Suite  and  Goetz’s  Symphony 
in  F  _  (Op.  9),  and  both  are  works  that  possess  the  finest  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  their  composers,  and  are  eminently  adapted  to 
the  diverse  tastes  of  a  large  audience.  Both  compositions  pos¬ 
sess  the  attractive  power  that  deepens  in  repetition,  and  are 
consequently  an  admirable  means  towards  the  only  popular¬ 
ization  of  music  that  deserves  attention.  The  Italian  Suite  of 
Raff,  which  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England,  is  one  of 
the  composer’s  happiest  inspirations.  More  fortunate  than  much 
of  Raff's  programme-music,  its  sentiment  is  admirably  expressive 
of  the  subject ;  it  is  clear  in  design,  original  in  the  themes, 
abounding  in  delicate  and  beautiful  melody,  and  instrumented  in 
masterly  style.  The  barcarolle  and  intermezzo  are  peculiarly 
fascinating  and  instinct  with  the  romance  of  Venice  and  the 
lagoons.  Goetz’s  symphony  in  F  affords  a  somewhat  sterner  test 
of  the  tastes  of  a  popular  gathering,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
further  repetitions  will  assure  it  equal  popularity  with  Raffs 
composition.  Its  beauties  and  its  striking  individuality  of 
orchestration  deserve  and  require  frequent  hearing.  Neither 
work  was  rendered  with  anything  approaching  perfection,  pos¬ 
sibly  through  deficient  rehearsal ;  the  second  performance  of 
Raff  h  Suite  was  a  marked  improvement,  however,  on  the 
first.  Among  other  classical  compositions  that  have  been  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  various  programmes  are  Mendelssohn’s  Buy  Bias 
overture,  the  beautiful  fragmentary  symphony  in  B  minor  of 
Schubert,  Sterndale  Bennett’s  exquisite  overture  The  Naiades,  and 
a  number  of  other  works  equally  certain  of  receiving  full  appre¬ 
ciation.  A  notable  feature  of  last  Wednesday’s  concert  was  a 
fine  performance  by  Mr.  Carrodus  of  the  first  movement  from 
Beethoven’s  violin  concerto,  which  was  warmly  applauded.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  this  season’s  concerts  shows  more  conclusively  than 
ever  that  good  music  has  ever  a  ready  audience,  and  that  all  that 
is  required  to  establish  its  popularity  is  the  frequent  opportunity 
of  hearing  it,  and  a  liberal,  judiciously  varied  programme. 
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SCOTTISH  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE.* 

THE  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  this  hook  are 
so  pathetic  as  to  blunt  the  edge  of  criticism.  It  is  the 
cherished  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  but  that  life  was  cut  short  before 
it  could  be  ushered  into  the  world.  On  his  death-bed  the  author 
confided  his  manuscript  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  with  the  charge  of 
seeing  it  through  the  press.  That  charge  the  editor  has  very 
carefully  and  faithfully  fulfilled,  and  has  added  a  short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  author  by  way  of  preface.  From  that 
sketch  we  glean  the  few  facts  of  his  uneventful  and  hard-working 
life.  Mr.  Boss  was  born  at  Kilmarnock,  a  small  town  in  Ayrshire, 
chiefly  notable  from  giving  its  name  to  a  head-covering  known  as 
the  “  Kilmarnock  cowl,”  and  for  having  issued  the  first  edition  of 
Burns's  poems.  This  circumstance  gave  a  bent  to  the  life  of  Mr. 
Boss.  The  favourite  associates  of  his  boyhood  were  old  men 
who  still  remembered  and  were  proud  of  their  celebrated  coun¬ 
tryman.  Their  talk  chiefly  turned  upon  Eobert  Burns,  his 
writings,  his  sayings,  and  his  doings ;  and  no  doubt  the  height 
of  the  social  pinnacle  which  he  had  gained  seemed  greatly 
magnified  by  comparison  with  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  little 
country  town.  A  boy  growing  up  in  such  a  place  would 
naturally  look  on  literature  as  the  easiest  road  to  fame  open  to 
clever  lads  of  obscure  station.  Ilis  friends,  however,  held  the 
common  Scotch  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  pulpit  as  the  surest 
stepping-stone  to  social  advancement.  Young  Eosa  was  destined 
for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  this 
end  was  sent  from  school  to  college.  A  prize  gained  by  a  poem, 
and  the  success  of  certain  contributions  to  Iloyys  Instructor ,  gave 
him  confidence  in  his  literary  powers.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
divinity,  and  while  looking  to  letters  for  future  fame  took  to 
teaching  for  present  sustenance.  He  married  the  lady  in  whose 
school  be  taught,  got  the  post  of  English  Master  in  the  Edinburgh 
High  School,  and  as  a  teacher  was  very  successful.  But  his 
literary  efforts  never  rose  beyond  hackwork.  He  was  a  laborious 
editor  of  Encyclopaedias  and  school  editions  of  English  classics, 
and  this  work,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  left  him  little  time  for 
original  production.  The  book  we  have  now  under  review  is  the 
product  of  the  little  leisure  of  a  lifetime. 

Kindly  as  we  feel  towards  the  author’s  memory,  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  reputation  if  the 
first  part  had  not  been  published  at  all.  For,  though  Mr. 
Eoss  is  well  read  in  the  later  literature  of  his  native  land, 
he  is  not  strong  in  its  early  history.  The  history  of  Celtic 
Scotland  is  like  its  coasts  wrapped  in  impenetrable  mists.  Here 
and  there  the  veil  lifts  for  a  moment,  and  the  name  of  a  king,  or  a 
saint,  or  a  battle  stands  out  like  a  headland  through  the  haze. 
Lists  of  kings  whose  singular  coincidence  is  a  strong  proof  of 
their  accuracy  come  to  us  from  several  sources.  Of  these  kings 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots  there  is  a  long  array  of  names.  As  holding 
the  Crown  generally  brought  the  wearer  to  a  violent  end,  they 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  These  names,  with  the 
occasional  notice  of  an  invasion,  or  a  battle,  and  the  grains  of 
truth  to  be  gleaned  from  the  legendary  lives  of  the  saints,  are  all 
the  written  records  the  historian  has  to  trust  to.  To  construct 
history  out  of  such  materials  is  like  making  bricks  not  only  without 
straw,  but  without  clay,  and  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
took  up  the  task,  fell  back  upon  their  own  imaginations  to  fill  up 
the  void.  Although  Mr.  Eoss  rejects  the  inventions  of  Boece  and 
Buchanan,  he  accepts  as  fact  much  that  is  mere  legend.  lie 
clearly  believes  in  the  existence  of  Ossian,  and  compares  his  poems 
to  the  song  of  Beowulf.  To  him  Arthur  is  an  historical  hero  to 
whose  victories  a  definite  date  can  be  given.  Historians  are 
agreed  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  Scots  of  Dalriada  became 
united  with  the  Piets  under  Kenneth  Macalpine,  but  they  do  not  all 
agree  to  accept  the  story  which  Mr.  Eoss  sets  forth  as  fact  that 
the  Dalriad  Scots  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Piets,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Galloway,  whence  they  came  forth  under  Kenneth  and 
conquered  the  Piets.  Since  the  Scots  from  their  first  landing  had 
gone  on  increasing  in  power  and  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  even  set  out  to  conquer  Ireland,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
they  could  so  soon  after  this  undertaking  be  reduced" to  a  band  of 
exiled  fugitives.  As  the  literature  which  Mr.  Eoss  reviews  is  not 
Scottish  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  English,  it  was 
no  way  influenced  by  the  history  of  the  Celtic  period ;  therefore  to 
carry  his  historical  sketch  back  beyond  the  point  when  English 
became  the  dominant  speech  of  the  nation  was  needless  and  only 
going  out  of  his  way  to  get  himself  into  trouble.  In  dealing 
with  the  ethnology  of  this  early  time  Mr.  Boss  contradicts 
himself  in  a  way  that  makes  a  very  confused  subject  more 
confused.  He  admits  that  the  typical  “  Scots,”  famed  for 
“  getting  on,”  now  to  be  found  as  head-gardeners  and  engineers 
all  over  the  world,  and  credited  with  all  sorts  of  virtues  and 
faculties,  are  almost  always  of  pure  Teutonic  stock,  and  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  Celtic  kingdom.  He  owns  that  these  Low- 
landers  were  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  was  they 
who  made  a  stand  for  their  national  independence,  and  that  they 
and  the  Celts  were  deadly  foes  till  well  on  in  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Yet  in  another  passage  be  sees  the  germ  of  this  nation¬ 
ality  in  the  union  of  Scots  and  Piets,  and  wishes  to  throw  into 
the  common  stock  of  national  glory  the  exploits  of  the  Highland 
regiments  all  over  the  world.  Then,  again,  he  says  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Cymri  were  ever  expelled  from  Strathclyde ; 
they  only  changed  their  language.  In  that  case  the  natives  of  that 
district  must  be  Celtic.  But  two  pages  before  this  we  read  that 
the  “  way  in  which  the  Highland  Host  went  to  work  among  the 
Covenanters  of  the  Western  Shires  was  a  striking  proof  that  there 
was  no  feeling  of  kinship  between  them.”  Yet  these  same 
Covenanter's  were,  in  fact,  the  strength  of  Strathclyde.  Like  a 
true  Scot,  Mr.  Eoss  can  see  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  Edward’s 
claim  of  supremacy.  He  is  very  touchy  about  the  fame  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace.  Anything  to  their  prejudice  in  English  chronicles 
he  calls  “  calumnies  which  are  the  ignoble  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  hate.”  The  words  “  outlaw  and  vagabond,”  as  applied  to 
Bruce  at  one  point  of  his  life  by  a  modern  writer,  are  “  abusive 
epithets,  which,  read  in  the  fierce  light  of  Bannockburn,  seem 
absolutely  meaningless.”  However  fierce  the  light  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  may  be,  it  cannot  change  the  meaning  of  words.  Bruce  was 
at  one  time  certainly  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  obliged 
to  lead  a  vagabond  life  ;  aud  if  bis  partisans  could  only 
see  it,  this  only  adds  to,  instead  of  taking  from,  their  hero's  merit. 
But  Mr.  Eoss  clearly  is  not  wont  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  words 
very  nicely,  and  scattered  over  his  pages  we  find  words  and 
phrases  that  we  hardly  looked  for  from  the  pen  of  a  teacher 
of  English.  Mr.  Eoss  has  also  invented  the  words  “  Anglic  ” 
and  “  Scotic.”  The  style  throughout  is  spoiled  by  the  lavish  use 
of  long  and  unsuitable  words,  yet  the  author  had  read  and  relished 
the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  school.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  till  a  recent  date  Lyndsay’s  poems  were  the  standard  of  style 
in  Scotland,  “  Ye’ll  no  fin’  that  in  Davie  Lyndsay  ”  being  suffi¬ 
cient  censure  to  condemn  an  ill-chosen  word  or  phrase.  It  would 
have  been  greatly  to  his  advantage  if  Mr.  Eoss  had  applied  this 
test  to  his  own  pages. 

But  now  we  have  done  with  faultfinding,  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  is  much  better  than  the  earlier  chapters.  Here  the 
author  is  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he  knows  something  about, 
the  Lowland  literature  of  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  series  of  poets  which  Scotland  during  that  period 
could  boast  fills  up  a  blank  in  the  history  of  English  letters. 
They  wrote  at  a  time  when  civil  war  had  silenced  the  voice  of 
song  in  the  Southern  kingdom,  and  form  connecting  links  between 
the  school  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Spenser.  And,  though  their 
works  have  had  no  effect  on  the  great  stream  of  English  literature, 
they  have  merits  and  beauties  of  their  own  to  recommend  them. 
Setting  rhyming  chroniclers  aside,  we  may  take  James  I.  as  the 
founder  of  this  school  of  poets.  His  skill  in  song  he  had  learned 
during  his  long  captivity  in  England.  In  the  art  of  poetry  he 
took  Chaucer  for  his  master,  proving  himself  no  unworthy 
disciple ;  and,  on  his  return,  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  as  to  the  laws  of  his  native  land.  From  his  reign  “  book¬ 
learning  ”  was  in  advance  of  the  other  forms  of  civilization  in 
Scotland.  And,  while  the  other  forms  of  civilization  looked  to 
France  for  guidance,  poetry'  stuck  fast  to  the  English  model. 
Dunbar  was  the  first  of  these  poets  to  give  a  distinctively  national 
colouring  to  his  style.  On  this  account  Mr.  Eoss  places  him 
next  to  Burns  in  the  ranks  of  Scottish  poets.  His  criticism 
on  Dunbar  and  abstract  of  his  poems  is  the  best  part  of  his 
book.  Quite  apart  from  their  poetical  merit,  Dunbar’s  works 
are  valuable  from  the  vivid  colouring  in  which  they  show  forth 
the  manners  of  the  time  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  society.  In 
strange  contrast  to  Dunbar  the  neglected  genius,  soured  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  struggling  all  his  life  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  Gavin 
Douglas  comes  next  on  the  list.  The  two  men  have  nothing  in 
common,  but  that  both  were  clerks  and  both  were  poets.  Fortune 
smiled  on  Douglas  from  his  cradle.  He  was  early  promoted  to 
rich  preferments,  became  a  leader  of  one  of  the  two  great  fac¬ 
tions  which  divided  the  kingdom,  and  saw  his  nephew  married 
to  the  Queen.  But  his  life  was  a  stormy  one,  and  after  literally 
fighting  for  his  bishopric,  he  got  turned  out  of  it,  and  died  in 
exile.  His  translation  of  Virgil  was  the  first  work  of  this 
Scottish  school  of  poets  which  made  its  way  across  the  Border. 
It  became  widely  known  in  England,  and  may  have  suggested,  if 
it  did  not  supply,  the  groundwork  for  the  translation  of  the  same 
poet  by  Surrey.  With  Sir  David  Lyndsay  Mr.  Eoss  brings  his  book  to 
a  close.  The  War  of  Independence  called  the  national  literature  into 
life ;  the  second  great  national  movement,  the  Eeformation, 
turned  its  stream  into  another  channel.  Poetry  helped  to  provoke 
the  Eeformation,  but  it  gave  place  to  prose  when  the  movement 
took  an  active  form.  The  side-thrust  of  satire  was  set  aside  for 
the  heavy  artillery  of  pulpit  oratory  and  invective.  And  the 
powers  of  invention  which  had  heretofore  found  vent  in  allegorical 
poems  now  turned  to  the  fabrication  of  history,  and  thus  founded 
a  new  school  of  prose-writers.  Into  the  troubled  waters  of 
Eeformation  politics  Mr.  Eoss  does  not  venture.  He  is  thus  saved 
from  giving  an  opinion  on  those  curiosities  of  Scottish  literature — 
the  Gasket  Letters.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Eoss's  book  as 
an  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  making  acquaintance  with  these 
Scottish  poets,  and  of  finding  out  all  about  their  poems  without 
the  labour  of  reading  them. 
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FOUR  NOVELS.* 

TIIE  chief  fault  of  The  Counter  of  this  World  is  its  discursive¬ 
ness.  It  rambles  on  through  the  love  stories  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  in  a  minute  and  leisurely  fashion  that  takes  little  note  of  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the  book 
should  ever  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
method  of  story-telling  is  invariably  a  want  of  proportion  and 
cohesion  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  episodes ;  and  the  episodes 
in  The  Counter  of  this  World  have  but  little  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  authors  desired  to  represent  a  man  whom  accession  to  wealth 
changes  from  a  reckless  libertine  to  an  accomplished  and  respected 
hypocrite — changes,  that  is,  outwardly,  for  his  real  character 
is  unaltered.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  but  to 
carry  it  out  a  terrible  tale  has  been  invented.  Eunice  Saroni, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  living  neglected  and  despised  with 
her  aunt  Miss  Staiutborpe  in  a  North-country  town  not  at  all 
unlike  Newcastle,  allows  herself  to  be  seduced  by  her  cousin 
Ralph  Stainthorpe.  This  fact  is  quite  unsuspected  by  any  of  the 
household  ;  but  Miss  Stainthorpe,  when  lying  on  her  death-bed,  at 
the  opening  of  the  story,  discovers  the  thel't  of  some  bank-notes 
from  a  secret  drawer.  Eunice  finds  from  the  expression  of  Ralph’s 
face  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  thief,  and,  in  order  to  shield  him,  de¬ 
clares  in  the  presence  of  the  lawyer  that  she  has  taken  the  money. 
From  this  point  her  life  is  doubly  wrecked.  Ralph  declines  to 
marry  her,  thinking  the  lawyer's  daughter  a  more  eligible  con¬ 
nexion,  and  Eunice,  ceasing  to  care  what  becomes  of  her,  lives 
in  the  lowest  lodging-houses,  and  makes  a  livelihood  by  playing  at 
music-halls,  till  she  becomes  a  middle-aged  woman  and  dies. 
This  story  might  have  been  interesting  in  itself,  had  the  writers 
chosen  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  it,  and,  as  it  is,  one  turns 
to  it  with  comparative  relief  after  some  pages  of  description  of  the 
heroine,  Ralph's  daughter,  Truth  Stainthorpe.  But  the  points  of 
contact  between  Eunice  and  Ralph  are  too  few,  and  her  influence 
over  him  and  his  fortunes  too  slight,  properly  to  allow  of  both 
stories  being  told  at  length  in  one  book.  Once  she  saves 
Ralph’s  child  from  being  run  over,  but,  as  he  is  never  aware 
that  the  child  was  in  danger,  the  only  satisfaction  Eunice 
has  is  the  reflection  that  for  the  moment  she  has  foregone 
her  promised  revenge.  And  once  again  when  Eunice  is  dying, 
and  Truth  Stainthorpe  accidentally  learns  something  of  her 
story,  and  comes  to  ask  who  stole  the  bank-notes,  the  wronged 
woman  a  second  time  shields  her  destroyer,  and  leaves  him  un¬ 
stained  in  the  miud  of  his  child.  But  all  the  effect  might  have 
been  got  in  a  much  more  simple  way,  and  it  is  not  good  art  to 
produce  so  little  result  with  so  much  labour.  The  same  purpose 
would  have  been  answered  had  we  been  told  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  what  kind  of  a  man  Ralph  Stainthorpe  was,  and  what 
kind  of  a  life  he  had  led,  and  then  the  rest  left  to  our  imagina¬ 
tions.  We  must  confess,  too,  that  we  find  the  heroine  a  very 
unpleasant  sort  of  young  person.  We  object,  in  the  first  place, 
to  her  name — Truth — for  Mrs.  Stainthorpe  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  shallow  pretentious  woman  that  would  only  have  been 
content  with  a  tine  name,  and  would  have  called  her  daughter 
“  Gwendoline  ”  or  “  Violet.”  Then  the  platform  of  superiority 
mounted  by  thisyoung  lady  must  have  been  very  trying  to  her  friends 
and  relations,  and  in  her  efforts  to  live  up  to  her  name  and  her 
mission  she  often  ends  by  being  excessively  rude,  notably  to  the 
hero,  Allan  Bewick.  This  youth,  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
Truth  afterwards  marries,  is  the  son  of  one  of  Stainthorpe’s  miners, 
who  had  saved  the  master's  life  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  y tainthorpe 
took  the  boy  and  educated  him,  and  made  him  “viewer”  of  the 
mine  when  he  grew  up.  There  is  nothing  original  either  in  this 
character  or  the  way  it  is  treated,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
him  and  Truth  together  has  not  been  skilfully  overcome.  The 
rapprochement  is  too  sudden,  and  takes  one  by  surprise.  Though 
full  of  faults,  The  Counter  of  this  World  is  by  no  means  either 
without  merit  or  promise.  But  it  sadly  needs  crispness,  concen¬ 
tration,  and  arrangement,  and,  above  everything,  a  little  humour. 
The  characters  are  too  earnest,  even  the  shallow  ones,  and  the 
only  approach  to  lightness  is  the  episode  of  Allan  Bewick's 
attempt  to  make  advances  “  with  a  view  to  matrimony  ”  to  a 
cottage  girl,  who  turned  out  very  far  from  the  model  young 
woman  of  his  dreams.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
history  of  Eunice  is  the  work  of  one  hand,  and  that  of  Truth  of 
another,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  if  in  future  a  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  might  not  be  desirable. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  given  us  a  very  true,  though  not  a  very 
pleasant,  sketch  in  the  first  of  the  collection  of  stories  which  com¬ 
pose  Heart  Salvage.  The  spectacle  of  a  really  affectionate  and 
well-meaning  father  driving  his  family  into  deceit  and  misery  by 
the  exhibition  of  his  abominable  temper  is  not  edifying,  but  the 
portrait  is  drawn  with  skill.  Plot  there  is  none,  and  the  volume  and 
a  “bittock  ’’devoted  to  “By  the  Stone  Ezel”  is  merely  a  succession  of 
scenes  representing  Mr.  Tom  Bailey  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  the 
demeanour  of  his  different  victims.  We  greatly  doubt,  however, 
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if  a  gentleman  of  his  irascible  temper  would  have  stood  calmly  in 
a  summer-house,  watching  a  young  man  whom  he  did  not  know, 
making  love  to  his  favourite  daughter,  and  on  the  best  terms  with 
all  the  rest,  without  making  some  remark  ;  and  on  this  occasion  our 
sympathies  are  entirely  with  Mr.  Bailey.  The  other  tales  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  noticing.  In  “  The  Harpers  of  Min- 
y-don  ”  a  middle-aged  but  picturesque  harper  (it  is  hard  to 
divest  oneself  of  one’s  prejudices  and  remember  he  is  not  blind  as 
■well)  obtains  an  engagement  with  a  choral  society  in  London,  and 
leaves  his  family  in  Wales,  sowing  promises  broadcast  behind  him. 
These  proved  as  worthless  as  the  mountain  thistledown,  and  when 
his  son,  also  a  harper,  was  sent  up  to  London  to  look  for  him,  he 
found  him  splendidly  lodged,  entertaining  guests,  and  only  anxious 
to  cut  his  past  adrift.  Such  instances  of  depravity  and  success  in 
a  harper  may  have  been  possible  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  events  ot  this  story  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out)  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place ;  but  we  hardly  think  that  even  in 
these  days  the  Prince  of  Welsh  Harpers  would  have  amassed 
so  much  money,  or  have  been  paid  so  largely  for  an  engagement 
of  three  or  four  months  by  a  Royal  Sacred”  Concert-Club.  The 
tale  of  Iolo’s  desertion  of  his  family  and  the  search  for  him 
by  his  faithful  son  are  intended  to  be  touching ;  but  they  lack, 
somehow,  the  true  pathetic  ring.  This  is  emphatically  the  case 
with  some  of  the  smaller  stories — “  Little  Missy,”  which  is  (con¬ 
siderably)  after  Dickens,  and  “  His  Honour’s  Bounty.”  The  last, 
though  very  creditable  to  the  annals  of  a  parish,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  literature.  Mrs.  Cooper’s  situations  in  her  earlier 
stories,  though  often  a  little  strained,  were  more  powerful  than 
anything  she  has  given  us  in  these  three  volumes. 

Does  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh,  we  wonder,  always  print  her 
books  in  colours  to  match  her  binding  ;  and  what  happens  if  the 
binding  is  a  fashionable  one,  and  is  variegated  P  Would  the 
different  hues  of  printers’  ink  be  used  in  alternate  letters,  or  only 
in  words  P  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  eyes  of  the 
reader?  Such  are  some  of  the  interesting  questions  that  occur  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  contemplates  Mrs.  Feather9tonhaugh’s 
last  purple-bound,  purple-printed  volumes.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
opening  situation  is  not  sufficiently  new  or  uncommon  to  distract 
our  minds  from  the  problem.  A  gentleman  with  a  sprained  ankle 
on  the  verge  of  a  Scottish  waterfall,  being  rescued  and  tended 
by  a  beautiful  young  woman,  is  not  new,  and,  unluckily,  Sir 
Horace  Stuart  does  nothing  throughout  the  novel  to  redeem  his 
character  for  originality,  or  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  heroes. 
Three  ladies  are  all  passionately  attached  to  him,  and  show  it  in 
their  various  ways.  The  woman  he  is  in  love  with — -his  rescuer, 
Elsie  Graeme — allows  him  to  believe  her  dead,  in  order  that  his 
faith  to  her  may  be  proved.  The  woman  who  loves  him,  Medusa 
l’Estrange,  dies  for  his  sake.  The  woman  he  has  flirted  with  and 
deserted,  Lady  Kirkpatrick,  commits  suicide  (after  a  prolonged 
course  of  Sarah  Bernhardt)  for  love  of  him  by  taking  a  harmless- 
looking  white  liquid  out  of  a  glass  bottle.  We  could  almost  fancy 
we  were  listening  to  the  silver  tones  of  Doha  Sol  or  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  as  we  read  Lady  Kirkpatrick’s  murmurs  to  herself. 
Would  we  could  have  the  question  set  at  rest  which  has  so  often 
agitated  our  minds,  and  could  learn  exactly  what  the  poison 
is  that  produces  such  terrible  effects  on  the  stage  and  in  novels  ! 
This  last  catastrophe  does  not,  however,  take  place  till  Sir  Horace 
has  himself  been  crushed  by  a  fallen  tent,  and  been  re-united— 
what  is  left  of  him — to  Elsie,  whom  a  long  train  of  circumstances 
has  brought  on  the  spot.  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh  is  too  prodigal 
of  her  characters,  and  wants  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
story.  The  episode  of  Eila  O’Connor,  for  instance,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  young  lady  has 
her  own  love  affair  in  Ireland,  and  merely  turns  up  with  her 
husband  at  Brighton  in  the  second  volume,  where  she  makes 
friends  with  Elsie  Grteme.  But,  for  all  she  has  to  do  with  the 
development  of  either  character  or  plot,  she  might  as  well  have 
been  left  out  altogether.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Medusa 
l’Estrange,  who  is  only  useful  as  adding  another  tribute  to  the 
fascinations  of  Sir  Horace.  One  item  of  praise  we  can,  however, 
heartily  give,  and  that  is,  that  the  hunting  and  racing  scenes  are 
both  excellent.  Moreover  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh  has  chosen  the 
headings  of  her  chapters  appropriately  and  with  tact. 

Civilized  California  is  a  comparatively  unploughed  field  for  the 
novice,  and  Miss  Howe’s  novel,  The  San  Rosario  Ranch,  opens 
attractively  enough.  We  are  bound  to  confess,  though,  in  spite 
of  the  beauty  of  Millicent  Almsford,  the  domestic  virtues  of 
Barbara  Deering,  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  that  the 
person  who  is  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  any  of  the 
characters  is  the  Chinaman  Ah  Lain.  The  account  of  his  faithful¬ 
ness  iu  little  things  as  well  as  great  will  probably  touch  far  more 
hearts  than  the  record  of  the  heroine’s  sorrows,  deep  as  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  were,  One  element  iu  the  tale  seems  possible  and 
unpretentious;  the  other  does  not.  There  may  be  some  men 
perhaps  who  would  refuse  to  marry  a  woman  they  loved  first 
because  she  for  a  week  believed  herself  the  wile  of  another  man, 
and  second  (and  chiefly)  because  of  the  way  she  would  come  be¬ 
tween  them  and  art.  If  there  exist  such  men,  the  sooner  they 
follow  Mr.  Graham's  example,  and  die,  the  better.  The  idea,  to 
be  effective,  ought  to  have  been  elaborated  and  worked  out ;  but, 
as  Miss  Howe  has  put  it,  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  hero  is  in¬ 
spired  in  the  reader.  Still,  the  sketches  of  the  life  on  that  dis¬ 
tant  coast — which  is  quite  a  different  life  from  the  one  with  which 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  made  us  familiar — are  fresh  and  pleasing.  The 
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excursions,  the  butter-making,  tbe  perils  from  snakes  are  all 
described  simply  and  with  care  ;  but  we  cannot  help  wishing  that, 
with  all  the  materials  at  her  command,  Miss  Howe  had  given  us 
something  just  a  little  better. 


CHARTULARIES  OF  ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY,  DUBLIN'.* 

THE  volume  before  us  contains  two  Chartularies  of  the  great 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Dublin,  which  are  now 
first  given  to  the  world  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  the  careful 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert.  This  gentleman  has  already  done 
good  service  to  Irish  history,  not  only  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary 
of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland,  but  also  by  his  edition,  in 
this  same  series,  of  a  selection  from  the  Historic  and  Municipal 
Documents  of  the  City  of  Dublin  during  the  first  century  and  a 
half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement,  and  by  the  publication  of 
tbe  Facsimiles  of  Irish  National  Manuscripts,  as  well  as  by  his 
History  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  The  preface  he  has  furnished  to 
the  present  volume  will  maintain  Mr.  Gilbert’s  reputation  as  an 
industrious  and  careful  compiler.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  much  interest,  or  that  it  presents  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  Chartularies  in  the  clear, 
graphic  style  which  we  find  in  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson’s  preface 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon,  and  in  some  other  of  the  Monastic 
prefaces.  The  notice  of  the  Cistercian  Order  is  certainly  meagre 
and  unappreciative,  containing  little  more  than  what  may  be  found 
in  any  general  account  of  the  monastic  orders.  There  is  nothing 
specially  illustrative  of  the  introduction  of  the  order  into  Ireland, 
and  its  history  there.  The  mere  statement  that  “  the  extension  of 
the  Cistercian  Order  to  Ireland  is  mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
who  wrote  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,”  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  subject.  But  perhaps  our  criticism  is  premature, 
and  we  shall  find  what  we  desiderate  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  when  that  is  issued.  But,  if  somewhat  dry  reading,  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  preface  serves  its  purpose  very  well  as  a  guide  to  the 
contents  of  the  Chartularies,  in  directing  the  reader  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  documents  and  indicating  the  chief  points  of  interest 
presented  by  them.  The  two  Chartularies  printed  in  this  volume, 
and  the  imperfect  one  of  the  dependent  house  of  Dunbrody  which 
is  to  follow  in  the  second  volume,  are  the  only  collections  of  charters 
now  known  to  exist  of  any  of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  Ireland, 
once  so  numerous.  Nor  in  this  is  the  Cistercian  Order  any  excep¬ 
tion.  One  unhappy  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  history  has  been  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  its  ancient  records.  As  the  late  Archdeacon 
Cotton  laments  in  the  preface  to  his  carefully-compiled  Fasti  of 
the  Irish  Church,  “  one  of  the  many  sad  results  of  the  political 
convulsions  with  which  that  island  has  been  so  frequently 
afflicted  is  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  ancient  ecclesias¬ 
tical  documents.  .  .  .  Many  were  destroyed  long  ago,  either  by 
accident  or  design ;  some  of  them  have  passed  into  lay  hands 
.  .  .  a  few  others  have  found  their  way  into  public  libraries  .  .  . 
but,  if  all  which  remain  could  be  brought  together,  they  would  be 
found  to  form  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  large  body  of  muni¬ 
ments  which  once  existed  in  our  churches,  and  would  exhibit  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained  during 
several  centuries  by  the  alternate  agencies  of  violence,  treachery, 
and  neglect.” 

The  documents  here  printed  for  the  first  time  owe  their  pre¬ 
servation  from  the  common  destruction  to  the  celebrated  Irish 
antiquary,  Sir  James  Ware.  On  his  death  in  1666,  together  with 
the  rest  of  his  manuscript  library  one  of  these  Chartularies  passed 
to  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  from  him  to  James,  Duke  of 
Chaudos.  At  the  Chandos  sale  in  1746-7  the  MS.  was  bought  by 
Richard  Rawlinson,  with  whose  collections  it  came  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  second  Chartulary  was  in  1627  presented  by  Sir 
James  Ware  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note : — 

As  a  small  token  of  my  love  I  send  you  an  old  Registrar  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  by  Dublin.  This  abbey  was  one  of  the  richest  in  possessions  in 
this  kingdom. — Dublin,  June  19,  1627. 

This  Chartulary  suffered  from  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  Cottonian 
Library  in  1731;  but  it  has  been  skilfully  repaired  and  restored 
to  legibility. 

As  is  natural  to  expect,  many  of  the  charters  are  the  same  in 
the  two  Chartularies.  In  the  present  edition  the  documents  have 
only  been  printed  once,  references  being  given,  after  the  titles  and 
headings  of  the  duplicate  documents  in  the  second  Chartulary, 
to  their  places  in  the  first. 

The  site  of  this  Abbey,  which  was  not  only  among  the  oldest, 
but  one  of  richest  and  most  important  religious  foundations  in 
Ireland,  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lifl'ey,  separated  by  that 
river  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  then  confined  to  its  southern  side. 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  “  Clonlif,”  which  is  said  to  represent 
the  Irish  cluain  luibh ,  a  “  meadow  of  herbs,”  conveys  a  pleasant 
impression  of  the  original  character  of  the  locality.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a  green  place,  “  viridis  placea,”  part  of  this  old 
meadow,  was  still  remaining  opposite  the  outer  gate  of  the  Abbey, 
which  served  as  common  pasturage,  its  boundaries  marked  out  by 
crosses,  sacred  from  the  encroachments  of  either  monks  or  citizens. 
The  Abbey  stood  in  close  vicinity  to  the  “  Villa  Ostmannorum,”  or 
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“  Ostmans’  Town,”  to  which  the  Scandinavians  had  retired  when 
driven  from  their  original  settlement  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Liffey.  A  considerable  number  of  grants  connected  with  the 
“  Villa  Ostmannorum,”  containing  the  names  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  district,  appear  in  the  Cottonian 
Chartulary.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  the  old  Danish 
name  of  the  settlement  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  by  John,  in  1192,  as  “  lord  of  Ireland,”  in  which,  as  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  land,  appears  “  Ecclesia  Sancte 
Marie  de  Ostmanefy/.”  Another  interesting  point  of  connexion 
between  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  the  Ostmen  is  presented  by  a 
charter  of  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Strigul — more  familiarly 
known  as  “  Strongbow  ” — in  Henry  II.’s  reign,  in  which  he  makes 
a  grant  “  to  God  and  tbe  Church  of  St.  Mary  by  Dublin,”  of  two 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  Sigrith  and  Torphin  MacTurkil, 
probably  sons  or  near  kinsmen  of  the  last  Norse  ruler  of  Dublin, 
also  named  MacTurkil,  killed  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  wrest  the 
city  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invader.  A  grant  of  a  “placea 
terre”in  “the  Thing  Mount,”  in  1393,  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Norse  settlers  met  there  for  counsel,  as  the  Manx¬ 
men  still  meet  on  their  Tynwald  Hill. 

The  date  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  Abbey  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  king  of  Ireland,  and  to  a 
Leinster  chief,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
first  years  of  that  century  the  Abbey  belonged  to  the  Benedictines 
of  Tiron  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres.  In  1139  its  connexion 
with  that  house  was  severed,  and  it  became  affiliated  to  the 
mother  Cistercian  foundation  of  Savigny.  In  1156  the  Abbot 
and  Chapter  of  Savigny  ordained  that  their  foundation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liffey  should  be  administered  by  the  Abbots  of 
Buildwas,  in  Shropshire,  of  which  it  was  probably  a  colony,  with 
which  the  Chartularies  show  its  connexion  was  long  maintained, 
the  Abbots  exercising  the  right  “  visitandi,  corrigendi,  ordinandi, 
et  deponendi,  et  omnia  faciendi  quse  potest  pater  Abbas  facere  in 
domo  sua  filiali.”  Two  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Mary’s  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century — Roger  of  Bruges  and  William  of 
Ashbourn — had  been  monks  of  the  mother-house,  the  privileges 
of  which  the  latter  had  successfully  maintained  in  the  general 
Chapter  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  in  1300,  against  the  claim  of  the 
Abbot  of  Savigny  for  the  direct  filiation  of  St.  Mary’s.  Grants  of 
land  and  privileges  rapidly  flowed  in  on  the  foundation.  Henry  II. 
and  his  son  John,  in  his  capacity  as  Lord  of  Ireland,  bestowed  on 
it  several  charters,  confirming  its  old  rights,  and  adding  new  ones. 
Henry’s  earliest  charter  is  dated  at  Falaise — our  readers  will  recall 
the  jest  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  “  derisor  iste,”  as  the  sulky  King 
was  stitching  up  his  sore  finger  in  Woodstock  Park ;  “  How  like  you 
are  to  your  kinsmen,  the  curriers  of  Falaise  !  ” — and  may  be  placed 
in  1171,  about  three  months  before  he  paidhis  first  visit  to  Ireland, 
“in  the  ardour  of  faith  and  the  love  of  religion,”  as  Hadrian’s 
Bull  describes  it,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Papal  donation.  Of 
John’s  six  charters,  two  were  executed  at  Dublin  itself,  “  apud 
Duvelin,”  and  probably  belong  to  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  1185. 
Of  the  other  two,  one  is  dated  at  Marlborough,  “  apud  Merle- 
berge  ” — a  place  specially  affected  by  this  ubiquitous  monarch — • 
one  at  Berkley,  in  1300,  by  the  hand  of  Simon,  Archdeacon  of 
Wells  ;  one  at  Bristol;  and  one  at  South  wick,  in  Sussex,  in  which 
he  commands  his.  Irish  justiciaries  to  take  measures  to  have  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  his  men,  “  nativos  et  fugitivos 
suos,”  with  all  their  goods  and  following,  who  had  fled  away  after 
the  capture  of  Dublin.  The  nobles  eagerly  followed  the  royal 
example,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  shows  us  that  “  most  of  the  donations  to 
St.  Mary’s  at  the  period  of  the  English  conquest  were  made  by 
the  leaders  of  that  enterprise,”  “  or  by  their  relatives,  associates, 
and  retainers.”  Among  these  the  brothers  Adam  and  Richard  de 
Feipo  are  conspicuous.  The  former  conferred  on  St.  Mary’s, 
among  other  gifts,  his  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  castle  of 
Screen,  in  Meath.  This  place  took  its  ancient  name,  “  Serin 
Coluian  Cille,”  from  the  shrine— “  scrinium  ” — of  St.  Columba, 
to  whom  the  parish  church  was  dedicated,  the  possession  of 
which  was  its  great  glory.  Other  native  Irish  saints  whose 
names  occur  in  these  charters,  so  rich  in  historical  interest,  are 
St.  Edan  at  Clonken,  St.  Finnan  at  Drumcar,  St.  Nessan  at 
Ireland’s  Eye,  and  St.  Ultan  at  Coillifan.  The  De  Feipo  grants, 
we  observe,  are  confirmed  by  two  successive  bishops  of  Olunard, 
Eugenius  and  Simon.  This  diocese,  the  name  of  which  may  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  any  later  list  of  Irish  sees,  is  now  represented 
(though,  as  far  as  we  see,  Mr.  Gilbert  neglects  to  tell  us  so)  by 
the  bishoprics  of  Meath,  constituted  by  the  fusion  of  a  large 
number  of  minor  sees,  Trim,  Kells,  Slane,  and  others,  of  which 
Clonard,  “  Cluain-irairt,”  was  the  chief.  Eugene,  who  succeeded 
in  1 1 74,  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  style  of  “  Bishop  of  Meath,” 
which  the  Englishman,  Simon  of  Rockford,  continued,  removing 
his  bishop’s-stool  from  Clonard  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey  he  had. 
founded  at  Newtown,  near  Trim,  where  he  was  buried  in  1224. 
Other  Anglo-Norman  benefactors  were  the  members  of  the  family 
of  Feipoe  and  Dubeldai,  or  Dobbeldai — the  modern  Doubleday — 
who  gave  mills  to  the  Abbey  at  and  near  Dublin.  The  site  and 
water  privileges  of  one  of  these  mills  had  been  granted  to  William 
Dubeldai  by  John  before  he  became  King  of  England,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  gift  of  a  hawk.  The  Abbey  mills  near  the 
Castle  having  suffered  from  the  erection  of  mills  for  the  King’s 
use,  a  complaint  was  laid  before  Henry  III.  by  the  monks,  to 
whom  the  King  assigned  lands  in  compensation  for  their  loss. 

The  abbots  of  St.  Mary’s  speedily  took  rank  among  the  leading 
powers  of  the  island.  They  were  on  several  occasions  appointed 
by  the  Popes  to  act  as  their  delegates  for  the  settlement  of 
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ecclesiastical  disputes,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
dignities.  In  later  times  St.  Mary's  is  mentioned  as  “  the  common 
resort  ”  of  all  persons  of  reputation  coming  from  England  to 
Ireland.  Rents  in  Dublin  were  granted  specially  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  “  Guest  House,”  and  shortly  before  the  general 
break-up  of  religious  foundations,  the  abbots  and  community 
described  themselves  as  “  but  stewards  and  purveyors  for  other 
men’s  uses  for  the  King’s  honour;  keeping  hospitality  and  [sup¬ 
porting]  many  poor  men,  scholars,  and  orphans.”  The  position 
of  St.  Mary's,  on  a  navigable  river,  was  an  additional  source  of 
wealth.  These  Chartularies  and  other  public  documents  con¬ 
tain  frequent  references  to  the  ships  of  the  Abbey.  One  such 
trading  to  Dieppe  had  been  arrested  by  the  officials  of  the 
Countess  of  Albemarle  at  Yarmouth  in  1265.  In  1293-4  another 
ship  belonging  to  the  Abbey  had  become  forfeited  to  the  King  on 
account  of  transgressions  with  which  the  custodian,  a  lay  brother 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,  was  charged.  For  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  vessels,  the  Abbey  had  a  pier  con¬ 
structed  at  a  point  where  the  Liffey  was  crossed  by  a  ford.  This 
ford  was  passed  by  night  by  the  “  Irish  enemies  and  English 
rebels  ”  in  their  hostile  descents  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
County  of  Dublin.  To  prevent  these  incursions  the  Parliament  of 
Dublin  in  1455  ordered  the  erection  of  a  wall  and  tower  at  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey.  At  an  earlier  period,  1349,  we  find  the  Abbot, 
like  his  brethren,  always  on  the  side  of  good  order,  voluntarily 
undertaking  to  maintain  at  his  own  cost  two  mailed  horses, 
“duos  equos  coopertos,”  and  six  “  hobellers,”or  light  horsemen,  in  aid 
of  the  King’s  garrison  at  Bray,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  O’Byrne, 
O’Toole,  and  other  rebel  Irish. 

The  Abbey  was  the  scene  of  some  violent  transactions  in  these 
lawless  times.  In  1316,  Richard  de  Burgh,  “  the  Red,”  Earl  of 
Ulster,  the  most  powerful  subject  of  his  time  in  Ireland,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  with  his  brother  Edward — in 
whose  favour  O’Reill  of  Tyrone  had  surrendered  his  claim  to  the 
Irish  throne,  and  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  Ulster — was  then 
menacing  Dublin,  was,  with  some  of  his  relatives,  arrested  in  St. 
Mary’s  Abbey  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Dublin,  and  carried 
off  in  custody  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  convent  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  affray,  which  is,  however,  not  referred  to  in  the 
Chartularies.  Fire  was  resorted  to  to  effect  what  force  failed  to 
do.  The  Earl’s  chamber  was  burnt  over  his  head  before  he 
yielded,  after  seven  of  his  retainers  had  been  killed.  The  Abbey 
suffered  again  by  fire  in  1 3 1 7.  During  the  abbacy  of  Stephen  Lawles, 
1429-1437,  an  affray  took  place  with  some  citizens  of  Dublin.  The 
assailants  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  loss  of  some  lives,  arrested  James 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  broke  down  three  of  the  Abbey  doors,  and  on 
the  Abbot  attempting  to  resist  they  seized  him  and  dragged  him  to 
the  gate,  some  holdiug  him  by  the  feet  and  others  bv  the  arms 
and  shoulders.  For  this  sacrilegious  brutality  the  mayor  and 
citizens  were  made  to  do  public  penance  at  the  cathedrals  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey. 

In  1337  St.  Mary’s  was  the  theatre  of  an  unseemly  squabble 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  as  to  the  right 
of  the  former  to  have  his  cross  borne  before  him  “  in  assertion 
of  the  precedency  of  the  see  of  Armagh,”  the  dispute  coming 
for  settlement  before  Edward  III.  A  few  years  later,  1372,  the 
claim  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  have  his  own  cross  borne 
before  him  at  his  institution  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
was  equitably  adjusted.  The  claim  was  allowed.  The  Archbishop, 
with  his  cross  erect,  was  to  be  met  in  procession  by  the  chaplains 
and  other  ministers  when  he  visited  the  churches  and  chapels  and 
conducted  into  them  with  all  due  reverence. 

In  common  with  all  Cistercian  houses  of  any  size  and  importance, 
by  an  order  of  the  General  Chapter  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  had  its  own 
prison,  the  legal  right  to  which  is  the  subject  of  several  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  here  printed.  The  incarceration  in  this  house  of  “Little  Ease” 
sometimes  ended  only  with  death.  One  Ivedenor,  “  keeper  of  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Serin,”  a  monk  of  the  house  in  1 320,  having  stabbed 
the  Sacristan  and  another  of  his  fellow-monks  in  the  choir  during 
vespers  under  a  sudden  attack  of  insanity,  having  previously 
stripped  himself  naked  in  the  retrochoir,  was  kept  in  chains  in 
this  dungeon  during  the  rest  of  his  days.  Another  member 
of  the  body,  Unred,  a  lay  brother,  having  been  convicted  before 
the  Chief  Justiciary  on  the  complaint  of  Amabilla  Comyn  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Kinsaly, 
was  committed  to  the  Abbot  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  order,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  kept 
in  perpetual  imprisonment  till  his  death,  fourteen  years  after¬ 
wards.  A  form  of  penalty,  for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared — 
though,  as  it  required  a  writ  from  Prince  Edward  in  1266  to 
prohibit  it,  it  cannot  have  been  altogether  unusual — comes  to 
light  unexpectedly  in  a  deed  relating  to  a  transfer  of  ground  in 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  grantee  of  this  land,  Reymenilda,  daughter  of  Richard 
“  devaunt  le  Roy,”  wife  of  William,  son  of  Simon  de  la  Felde, 
covenants  to  observe  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  deed  under 
penalty  of  perpetual  public  excommunication  by  the  Archbishop, 
“  de  die  in  diem,”  and  also  of  being  openly  whipped  on  festival 
days  naked  through  the  city  of  Dublin.  “  Me  eciam  nudam  per 
mediam  civitatem  Dublin  obligo  omnibus  diebus  festivis  turpiter 
fustigari  in  publico.”  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  lady’s 
good  faith  saved  her  from  any  such  public  disgrace. 

We  have  indicated  only  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  presented  by  the  documents  comprised  in  these  Chartularies, 
which  will  certainly  reward  attentive  examination,  especially  by 
those  who  are  making  Irish  history,  either  religious  or  civil,  their 


study.  For  the  elucidation  of  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  supply  much  new  and  authentic  material.  They  also 
throw  a  welcome  light  on  the  administration  of  law  and  on  the 
relations  in  the  past  of  Ireland  under  English  rule  between  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  the  Church  and  the  religious  com¬ 
munities. 

VERNON  LEE’S  EUPHORION.* 

ERNON  LEE  has  taken  the  title  of  her  book  from  Goethe. 
In  the  son  of  Faust  and  Helena  she  recognizes  the  offspring 
of  the  middle  ages  born  of  the  spirit  of  Antiquity,  to  which 
significant  accident  has  given  the  name  of  Renaissance”  Her  book 
is  a  series  of  essays  all  centring  round  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  having  for  their  general  object  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  mediseval  art  and  life  were  influenced  by  the  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Euphorion  is  an  interesting  book,  but  its  interest  is  somewhat 
hard  to  define.  We  scarcely  know  after  reading  it  whether  we 
are  more  interested  by  the  Renaissance  or  by  Vernon  Lee ;  whether 
it  contains  more  opinions  with  which  we  agree,  or  opinions  from 
which  we  differ.  Its  merit  is  that  it  is  not  the  compilation  of 
laborious  learning,  but  the  direct  utterance  of  an  individual  mind. 
Its  faults  lie  in  the  incessant  and  undue  assertion  of  this  indi¬ 
viduality,  in  confusing  impressions  with  ideas,  in  a  wanton  riot 
of  needlessly  strong  language,  and  in  a  harassing  and  vexatious 
attempt  to  overwhelm  us  with  tumultuous  description.  These 
are  serious  defects  in  a  work  which  treats  of  aesthetics.  It  is  par¬ 
donable  for  the  moralist  or  the  preacher  to  try  all  possible  means 
to  lead  us  to  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves  or  others.  But 
an  aesthetic  critic  undertakes  only  to  quicken  our  susceptibilities 
to  what  is  beautiful,  and  his  subject  itself  demands  that  good  taste 
should  be  in  the  first  instance  displayed  in  the  manner  of  its 
treatment.  We  resent  being  stormed  at  with  the  blunt  directness 
of  a  temperance  orator.  The  charm  of  art  is  its  quiet  suggestive¬ 
ness.  In  Vernon  Lee’s  pages  we  are  whirled  on  by  a  hurricane  of 
rhetoric.  Another  pre-eminently  artistic  quality  is  that  of  reserve. 
We  close  Vernon  Lee’s  book  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  feeling  con¬ 
scious  that  we  have  heard  the  worst,  and  that  nothing  remains  un¬ 
said.  For  Vernon  Lee’s  command  of  vituperative  language  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  its  use  is  not  spared.  From  a  few  pages  opened 
at  random  we  select  a  few  epithets: — Orypt-like,  clammy,  blood- 
reeking,  lust-burnt,  satyr-like,  swinish,  hircose,  bestial,  manured, 
obscene,  brutish,  besotten.  The  whole  phraseology  is  equally,  in 
one  sense,  forcible. 

As  an  instance  of  the  overdoing  of  description,  and  the  aggra¬ 
vating  persistency  that  we  should  see  only  with  the  author’s  eyes, 
we  may  quote  a  picture  of  the  Mercato  Vecchio  at  Florence. 
Many  innocent  tourists  have  no  doubt  passed  through  it  ignorant 
of  its  horrors.  We  are  almost  reconciled  to  its  disappearance 
by  Vernon  Lee’s  terrible  account.  We  should  say  that  our  quota¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  sentence  which  extends  over 
a  page  and  a  half  without  a  full  stop  : — - 

Its  black  butchers’  dens,  outside  which  hang  the  ghastly  disembowelled 
sheep  with  blood-stained  fleeces,  the  huge  red-veined  hearts  and  livers  ; 
the  piles  of  cabbage  and  cauliflowers,  the  rows  of  tin-ware  and  copper 
saucepans,  the  heaps  of  maccaroni  and  pastes,  of  spices  and  drugs  ;  the 
garlands  of  onions  and  red  peppers  and  piles  of  apples  ;  the  fetid  sliminess 
of  the  fish  trestles ;  the  rough  pavement,  oozy  and  black,  slippery  with 
cabbage-stalks,  puddled  with  bullock’s  blood,  strewn  with  plucked 
feathers — all  under  the  bright  blue  sky,  with  Giotto’s  dove-coloured  belfry 
soaring  high  above. 

Vernon  Lee's  great  ebarge  against  the  middle  ages  is  wasteful¬ 
ness  ;  and  this  word,  which  has  haunted  her  mind  ever  since  she 
looked  into  mediaeval  things,  might  be  applied  to  her  own  method. 
Things  seen  by  lightning  flashes  of  inspired  vision  may  by  a  little 
reflection  be  brought  into  the  more  sober  light  of  day.  Im¬ 
pressions,  like  all  other  things,  are  improved  by  being  subjected 
to  a  process  of  selection.  A  person  who  goes  to  be  impressed  is 
not  the  worse  for  reading  current  literature.  Vernon  Lee  tells 
us  that  she  has  not  read  the  writings  of  Mr.  Symonds,  lest  she 
should  disturb  the  wholeness  of  her  own  impressions.  If  she  had 
read  Mr.  Symonds’s  Italian  Byways  she  would  have  found  an 
essay  on  “  Vittoria  Accoramboni,”  which  bears  on  her  essay  on 
“  The  Italy  of  Elizabethan  Dramatists.”  If  she  had  read  his 
Italian  literature  she  would  have  found  much  of  her  essay  on 
“  The  School  of  Boiardo  ”  already  said.  Again,  Vernon  Lee  has 
drawn  her  knowledge  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  from  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  its  memorials,  and  her  power  of  sympathetic 
interpretation  has  been  admirably  true.  But  she  has  not  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  in  regard  to  feudalism  and  asceticism,  which 
she  is  perpetually  bringing  into  comparison  with  the  Renaissance. 
She  has  not,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  supplement  her 
impressions  by  much  reading.  She  is  content  to  take  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mediseval  serf  from  “  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,” 
which  is  rather  scanty  authority.  "When  she  writes  about 
Italian  art  she  is  always  suggestive  and  often  convincing. 
When  she  indulges  in  historical  generalizations  she  is  wayward 
and  even  childish.  She  sees  in  the  middle  ages  only  Wasteful¬ 
ness — “  the  soul  of  man  lay  starving  for  the  knowledge  which 
was  sought  only  of  Divine  things,  starving  for  the  love  which 
was  given  only  to  God.”  Probably  Vernon  Lee  thinks  that  love 
to  man  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  life  of  antiquity,  or  that  the 
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elave  of  Roman  Empire  was  better  cared  for  than  tbe  serf  of 
“  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,”  or  that  love  to  man  owes  more  to 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  than  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sentence  is  due  to  mere  wilfulness  or  the  desire  to  round 
a  paragraph. 

We  turn  from  these  obvious  faults  to  the  merits  of  the  book. 
Where  Vernon  Lee  is  concerned  with  seeing  for  herself,  she 
sees  a  great  deal  which  is  wrell  worth  seeing.  Her  essays  on 
“Symmetria  Prisca  ”  and  “The  Portrait  Art”  are  excellent. 
Italian  art,  especially  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  has  been  so 
much  written  about  that  the  subject  has  lost  its  freshness  in 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer.  But  Vernon  Lee  brings  it  back 
to  reality,  and  takes  a  view  of  it  which  is  at  once  sympathetic  and 
sober.  She  has  caught  the  remains  of  the  old  artistic  life  of  Italy 
that  still  linger  in  the  streets  of  Florence  or  Siena.  Old  painters 
are  to  her  real  men,  living  in  a  real  society,  pursuing  actual  pro¬ 
blems,  receiving  orders  and  commissions,  much  as  modern  painters 
do.  They  are  not  far-off  and  shadowy  beings,  expressing  all  sorts 
of  impossible  conceptions  which  the  far-fetched  imagination  of  a 
modern  critic  manages  to  read  into  their  plain,  straightforward 
work.  Vernon  Lee  looks  upon  them  as  a  body  of  workmen,  doing 
their  best  according  to  their  knowledge,  and  gaining  that  know¬ 
ledge  as  best  they  could.  She  is  eminently  sensible  in  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  We  wish  that  she  had  been 
consistent,  and  had  not  pushed  the  whole  life  of  Italy  in  the 
Renaissance  into  a  region  of  spectral  impossibility.  She  thinks 
that  we  could  not  breathe  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  those  days  ; 
“  could  we,  for  a  moment,  penetrate  into  it,  we  should  die  of 
asphyxia.”  Of  course  asphyxiation  comes  to  different  persons  from 
different  causes.  But  the  Florence  of  Lorenzo  would  supply 
most  folks’  lungs  with  purer  air  than  England  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  or  France  under  Louis  XI.,  or  Burgundy  under  Duke 
Charles.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  England  divided  into  a  dozen 
States,  each  governed  by  a  man  like  Henry  VIII.  The  revolting 
stories  which  it  would  have  supplied  task  one’s  imagination  to 
conceive.  Of  course  England  so  divided  would  have  fallen  before 
France,  and  the  moralists  of  future  times  would  have  drawn  such 
lessons  as  they  pleased.  It  is  hard  to  be  fair  to  Italy  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance.  We  have  all  agreed  to  use  it  as  a  shocking  example; 
but  wre  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the  particular  moral  which  it 
points. 

Vernon  Lee  has  a  graceful  piece  of  writing  which  tells  how  one 
day,  on  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  sight  of  the  fresco  of  the 
“  Triumph  of  Death,”  contrasting  with  the  antique  sarcophagi 
which  are  ranged  round  the  walls  below,  brought  home  to  her 
mind  the  relations  between  ancient  and  mediaeval  art.  She  points 
out,  as  has  never  been  done  before,  that  the  first  revival  of 
painting  reached  its  highest  point  in  Giotto,  and  was  turned  into  a 
new  channel  by  the  influence  upon  it  of  the  revival  of  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Her  appreciation  of  the  Giottesque  school  is  just  and 
true.  “  Giottesque  art,”  she  says,  “  is  not  incorrect  art,  it  is 
generalized  art  ...  it  appeared  perfect  because  it  was  limited  .  .  . 
it  was  not  asked  to  reproduce  the  real  nor  to  represent  the 
beautiful ;  it  was  asked  merely  to  suggest  a  character,  a  situation, 
a  story.”  It  reached  its  limits  at  once,  and  then  for  a  century 
and  a  half  went  through  a  round  of  constant  repetition.  If  we 
realize  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the  labours  of  the  Sienese 
school,  we  are  amazed  to  find,  after  so  vigorous  a  start,  art  could  so 
long  remain  stationary.  It  was  sculpture  that  led  to  a  closer  study 
of  nature,  and  of  tbe  technical  qualities  of  the  antique.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  sculpture  had  in  it  from  the  beginning  elements  of  greater 
progress  than  had  the  revival  of  painting.  Giotto’s  work  is,  no 
doubt,  more  interesting,  more  beautiful  than  the  work  of  the 
Pisani ;  but  we  can  trace  in  the  Pisani  sculptures  the  presence  of 
elements  of  greater  promise  for  the  future.  Vernon  Lee  classes 
together  the  work  of  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  and 
the  Giottesque  Christs  upoD  the  Cross  which  are  scattered  through 
Umbria.  Surely  the  trailing  vine  that  serves  as  the  framework  for 
the  different  scenes  of  the  composition  at  Orvieto  shows  both  a 
love  for  beautiful  form  and  a  considerable  study  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  antique  decoration. 

Sculpture  accordingly  pursued  its  way,  till  in  the  workshops  of 
the  sculptor  or  the  goldsmith  was  trained  a  race  of  painters  bent 
upon  realization  of  the  actual  fact,  after  the  manner  of  the  antique. 
V ernon  Lee  points  out  admirably  how  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  sometimes  came  into  collision.  The  fact 
that  antique  art  could  only  be  studied  in  statues  made  its  influence 
stronger  on  the  Florentine  school,  which  was  eminently  concerned 
with  form,  and  comparatively  slight  on  the  Venetian  school, 
which  was  eminently  concerned  with  colour.  The  difficulty  of 
turning  to  account  in  a  picture  the  lessons  learned  from  a  statue 
explains  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  many  painters.  Sandro 
Botticelli  does  not  perhaps,  so  much  “forget  or  distort”  the 
teaching  of  the  statue,  as  try  to  apply  it  to  the  old  traditions  of 
the  school  of  Giotto.  He  put  aside  the  pursuit  of  realism  in  mere 
details,  and  strove  to  animate  pictures  conceived  in  the  old  spirit 
with  the  results  of  the  new  learning.  His  peculiar  attraction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  feel  that  he  was  consciously  trying  to  preserve 
a  balance.  He  has  the  charm  which  always  attaches  to  the  work 
of  one  who  is  steadfastly  trying  to  restore  a  broken  unity  of 
artistic  conception.  In  Mantegna  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
antique  were  entirely  dominant.  His  figures,  as  Vernon  Lee  truly 
remarks,  are  “  vivified  statues” ;  but  his  studies  powerfully  affected 
the  progress  of  Italian  art,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  free  obser¬ 
vation  of  actual  fact,  expressed  with  the  technical  skill  which 
antiquity  could  teach. 


The  essay  on  “  The  Portrait  Art  ”  is  even  more  suggestive  than 
that  on  “  Symmetria  Prisca.”  Vernon  Lee  has  brought  into  due 
prominence  the  labours  of  the  early  Italian  sculptors  in  their 
sepulchral  monuments.  She  claims  for  them,  with  justice,  that 
they  took  up  art  where  Grceco-Roman  antiquity  had  left  it.  We 
feel  that  Greek  sculpture  had  exhausted  all  its  possibilities.  We 
notice  in  the  slavish  acceptance  of  the  Antinous  type  under  Hadrian 
that  Roman  sculptors  were  being  drawn  towards  portraiture,  and, 
while  attempting  to  work  according  to  Greek  traditions  of  beauty, 
could  only  produce  coarse  inanity.  In  the  avowed  portrait 
busts  of  Roman  Emperors  and  the  like,  sculpture  began  a  career 
which  was  pursued  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  They 
understood,  as  Vernon  Lee  well  expresses  it,  “  a  beauty  of  com¬ 
bination  of  light  and  surface,  a  beauty  of  texture  opposed  to  tex¬ 
ture.”  She  traces  this  beauty  as  expressed  in  the  monuments  and 
busts  of  the  Renaissance.  She  shows  how  it  was  affected  by  the 
different  materials  which  were  used  to  express  form.  She  points 
out  how  the  position  of  a  monument  in  a  church,  its  relations  to 
actual  light  and  shadow,  supplied  the  artist  with  a  new  set  of 
considerations  which  might  give  him  increased  power  for  develop¬ 
ing  his  skill.  She  carries  further  her  analysis  into  the  work  of 
the  Italian  medallists,  and  its  search  for  pictorial  effects  by  the 
manipulation  of  texture,  surface,  and  light.  Further  Vernon  Lee 
puts  forward  an  msthetic  principle,  suggested  by  this  subject,  of 
the  relations  between  realism  and  idealism  in  art.  The  portrait 
art  of  the  Italian  sculptor  and  medallist  was  realistic.  It  had  for 
its  subject  the  actual  human  being  without  reference  to  any  excel¬ 
lence  of  form  which  he  possessed  for  artistic  representation.  The 
portrait  was  a  true  portrait,  but  it  received  artistic  beauty  from  its 
relations  to  light  and  surface.  This  same  principle  was  carried  out 
by  Titian,  whose  power  of  colour  gave  his  portraits  an  artistic 
value,  independent  of  the  beauty  of  his  model. 

An  essay  on  which  Vernon  Lee  has  clearly  spent  great  pains, 
and  which  will  by  many  readers  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest, 
is  one  on  “  Mediaeval  Love  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  true. 
Where  Vernon  Lee  is  most  at  home — in  Dante  and  Petrarch — she 
writes  with  insight  and  precision.  But  she  has  nothing  to  say  of 
Plato,  who  surely  must  be  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  she 
wavers  between  the  two  considerations  of  the  actual  facts  of  social 
life  and  the  literary  development  of  the  conception  of  love.  She 
admits — it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise — that  love  as  expressed 
by  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  unreal,  and  did  not  correspond  to 
actual  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  she  takes  the  love  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  as  telling  real  stories  and  representing  a  phase  of  real 
society.  The  subject  requires  to  be  studied  in  reference  to  the 
possibilities  of  literary  presentation.  We  have  no  great  reason 
for  thinking  that  in  any  former  time  there  was  less  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  between  husband  and  wife  than  at  the  present  day.  But 
quiet  domestic  love,  the  stuff'  of  which  daily  life  is  made,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  express  in  literary  form,  and  its  expression 
has  been  a  late  development.  The  social  freedom  which  admits  of 
choice  by  husband  and  wife  alike  was  unknown  until  recent  times. 
A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  plots  for  novels  might  teach  Vernon 
Lee  great  caution  in  generalizing  from  literary  presentations  to 
actual  facts.  The  mediaeval  situation  is  unpleasant,  if  we  follow 
it  too  far ;  but  its  central  point  is  the  one  permanent  point  in 
all  exhibitions  of  passion.  It  exhibits  a  constant,  changeless 
yearning  that  transforms  all  outward  things  into  its  own  forms  ; 
that  cheats  man  into  unselfishness  by  setting  the  possession  of 
another  above  all  other  lesser  delight ;  that  urges  him  to  bring 
forth  the  whole  strength  of  his  being.  The  forms  in  which  the 
process  is  represented  differ  with  the  possibilities  of  social  life  to 
afford  an  intelligible  basis.  We  wish  Vernon  Lee  had  considered 
these  possibilities  with  the  same  dispassionate  attention  to  purely 
technical  detail  that  she  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  portrait 
art  of  the  Renaissance. 


AN  EDITION  OF  CICEEO'S  IiEPUBLIC.* 

MR.  HARDINGHAM  must  be  a  more  modest  man  than  most 
writers  of  books.  He  cannot  have  asked  even  the  most 
complaisant  amongst  his  friends  to  pass  a  “  candid  opinion  ”  upon 
this  edition  of  Cicero’s  Republic.  Had  he  done  so,  this  book 
would  not  have  seen  the  light,  except  in  such  an  altered  shape  as 
to  defy  recognition  by  the  author  of  its  existence.  The  translation 
which  Mr.  Hardingham  has  been  bold  enough  to  print  alongside 
of  Cicero's  Latin  is  full  of  mistakes  which  would  deserve  flagel¬ 
lation  if  they  were  committed  by  the  dunce  of  a  grammar-school. 
“  Gloriari  ”  is  rendered  by  “  to  be  admired  ”  ;  “  dent  operam  ”  by 
“  give  effect  to  ”  ;  “  in  undis  jactari  ”  by  “  to  throw  himself  into 
the  waves,”  aud  “  ne  quis  se  aut  suorum  aliquem  prsetermissum 
queratur”  by  “  that  no  one  may  ask  why  he  or  his  family  have 
been  overlooked.”  These  mistakes  come  close  together,  and  are 
committed  at  the  very  beginning;  but  they  could  be  matched  by 
others  taken  at  pleasure  (or  ad  nauseam)  from  any  part  of  the 
book.  The  meaning  of  such  a  plain  sentence  as  “  cum  esset  rex 
habendus  quicumque  genere  regio  natus  esset  ”  is  inverted  by  the 
English,  “  when  whosoever  was  had  for  king  must  be  born  of  the 
royal  race.”  The  language  is  cumbrous  without  being  literal ; 
and  the  sentences  are  so  badly  constructed,  so  oddly  worded, 
and  so  carelessly  punctuated  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
them  with  the  original  Latin.  In  the  introduction  Mr. 

*  The  liepublic  of  Cicero.  With  Notes  and  Translation.  By  G.  G. 
Hardingham,  Esq.,  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  London :  Bernard 
Quariteh.  1884. 
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Hardingham  lias  discussed  the  theory  of  translation,  and  criticized 
the  performances  of  his  predecessors.  lie  approves  the  rule  which 
was  laid  down  by  Ilorne  that  “  the  only  merit  of  a  translator  is 
that  of  giving-  the  words  of  an  author  in  another  language  as  nearly 
hy  equivalent  as  possible.”  lie  quotes  and  “  adopts  in  their 
integrity”  the  remarks  with  which  Lord  Derby  prefaced  his 
version  of  the  Iliad.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Hardingham  believes  that  he  has  produced  “a  translation  and  not 
a  paraphrase — not,  indeed,  such  a  translation  as  would  satisfy  the 
rigid  requirements  of  accurate  scholarship,  but  such  as  would 
honestly  and  fairly  give  the  sense  and  spirit  of  every  passage  and 
every  line.”  It  maybe  conceded  to  Mr.  Hardingham  that  he  has  not 
satislied  the  requirements  of  accurate  scholarship  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  has  reproduced  the  meaning  of  Cicero.  The  mistakes 
which  have  been  quoted  are  not  isolated  cases,  but  fair  samples  of 
the  whole  work.  Otherwise  they  might  be  charitably  regarded 
as  oversights  in  a  book  which  abounds  in  clerical  errors.  The 
Latin  text  is  taken  almost  without  variation  (except  by  misprints) 
from  Cardinal  Mai's  last  edition,  which  was  published  in  1846. 
Mr.  Hardingham  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Mai  in  very  hand¬ 
some  terms,  and  pays  kirn  the  doubtful  compliment  of  transcribing 
(with  misprints)  the  -whole  of  his  textual  notes ;  but  he  has 
abandoned  bis  original  intention  of  translating  them.  We  may  be 
thankful  for  this  forbearance  in  a  book  which  gives  us  little  else  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  work  of  Mai  cannot  well  be  overrated,  but 
it  has  been  supplemented  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  to  some 
extent  superseded.  To  reproduce  his  notes  and  text  at  the  present 
day  is  to  show  either  a  bold  contempt  or  an  equally  bold  ignorance 
of  subsequent  research.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hardingham  did 
not  feel  the  contempt,  because  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
Osannius,  but  spells  his  name  incorrectly.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
about  Du  Rieu’s  collation  of  the  Palimpsest,  although  he  mentions 
an  edition  which  embodies  its  results. 

Mr.  Hardingham  has  loaded  his  commentary  with  a  mass  of 
notes,  which  are  written  pleasantly  enough,  and  some  of  them 
exhibit  intelligence  and  industry.  But  those  which  are  original 
are  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  being  absolutely  superfluous. 
They  relate  to  such  miscellaneous  and  extraneous  matters  as 
M.  Guizot’s  political  and  religious  faith,  the  origin  of  language, 
and  the  varieties  of  osculation.  But  the  climax  of  impertinence 
is  reached  by  the  insertion  of  statistics  about  education  in  England 
and  Wales  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Mr.  Hardingham  believes  that  the  British  Constitution, 
as  represented  by  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  answers  to 
Cicero’s  ideal  State ;  and  he  is  always  ready  to  read  a  political  or 
social  lecture.  But  students  of  Cicero  are  in  this  respect  singular 
beings,  that  they  have  no  curiosity  to  learn  what  Mr.  Hardingham 
thinks  about  the  problems  of  the  day.  He  may  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  invested  ancient  philosophy  with  modern  interest, 
but  he  has  only  succeeded  in  becoming  tedious.  He  seems  to  be 
animated  by  a  genuine  love  and  admiration  of  the  De  Hcpublica, 
which  is  all  the  more  creditable  because  he  has  so  slight  an 
acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  it  was  composed.  The 
text  and  the  interpretation  still  present  innumerable  questions 
which  might  well  engage  the  efforts  of  a  great  scholar,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Hardingham  has  contributed  anything  to 
this  most  difficult  portion  of  Ciceronian  literature.  In  taking  leave 
of  the  book  it  may  be  regretted  either  that  the  time  spent  upon 
putting  together  unnecessary  notes  was  not  devoted  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  elementary  mistakes,  or  that  the  labour  wasted  on 
the  translation  was  not  utilized  for  an  independent  Theologico- 
Politicus. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  WILLIAM  IV.* 

R.  PERCY  FITZGERALD  warns  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  plan  he  has  followed  “  may  not  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  required  by  critics,  but  ”  he  considers  that  “  it  at  least 
helps  to  make  a  readable,  agreeable  book.”  Accepting  for  a 
moment  his  own  estimate  of  his  work,  let  us  see  what  that 
estimate  really  amounts  to  ;  what  judgment  he  himself  passes  on 
the  volumes  he  oilers  to  the  public.  Compared  with  an  oiler  of 
another  kind,  his  recommendation  of  them  is  as  though  the  seller 
of  a  horse  were  to  declare  that  he  knew  it  would  not  pass  a 
veterinary  examination,  that  he  was  conscious  that  the  animal  was 
unsound,  but  that  its  unsoundness  at  least  helped  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  ride.  After  such  an  acknowledgment,  a  judge  of 
horses  would  act  somewhat  unkindly  if  he  persisted  in  enlarging 
to  the  bystanders  on  the  special  unsoundness  of  the  brute ;  it 
would  surely  be  enough  that  every  possible  purchaser  should 
know  that  it  existed.  For  if  any  one  imagines  that  unsoundness 
improves  either  a  horse  or  a  book,  by  all-  means  let  him  buy  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  enjoy  his  bargain.  On 
this  principle  it  will  scarcely  bo  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the 
plan  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  helps  to  make  his  book 
readable  and  agreeable.  Every  one  who  has  read  any  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  his  books — for  they  really  belong  to  a  class  of 
books  that  are  no  books — must  be  quite  prepared  for  it.  As  usual, 
he  has  extracted  from  various  memoirs  and  such  like  works  a 
large  number  of  “  scenes  and  sketches  connected  with  eminent  per¬ 
sonages  ”  and  of  the  sort  he  calls  “  dramatic,”  and  has  put  them  all 
together.  He  claims  to  have  done  a  good  work  in  gathering 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  the  Fourth ,  including  a  View  of  Social 
Life  anil  Manners  during  his  Reign.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  2  vols. 
London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1884. 


these  sketches  from  their  natural  places,  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  “  rescued  them  from  oblivion,”  as  they  lay  buried  in  such 
forgotten  volumes  as  Lord  Brougham’s  Autobiography  and  the 
Greville  Memoirs.  Like  some  child  that  carefully  picks  the  cur¬ 
rants  out  of  its  pudding,  he  has  rejected  “all  the  mass  of  less  in¬ 
teresting  matter,”  the  solid  stuff  to  be  found  in  many  of  his 
authors,  and  has  picked  out  the  spicy  bits  which  were  introduced 
to  brighten  and  illustrate  the  rest.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will,  we  fear, 
never  learn  that,  appropriate  as  such  bits  may  be  in  the  books 
from  which  he  cuts  them,  his  treatment  of  them  renders  them  as 
indigestible  as  a  mass  of  boiled  currants.  As,  however,  he  is  at 
least  conscious  that  his  plan  will  not  bear  criticism,  we  will  be 
content  with  thus  barely  indicating  its  nature,  and  pass  on  to  the 
mode  of  its  execution. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  made  some  attempt  to  furnish  his  extracts 
with  connecting  links  and  to  arrange  them  in  some  sort  of  order. 
Observing  this,  the  reader  will  probably  skim  his  pages  lightly  ; 
and,  iu  doing  so,  will  constantly  find  himself  puzzled.  After  a 
few  pages,  for  example,  on  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  he  will  go  on 
to  the  flight  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  immediately  after  a  description  of 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  visit 
the  City  he  will  read : — “  At  this  time  this  interesting  character  was 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness,  and  contemplating  the  certain 
destruction  of  his  country  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  15)  ;  and,  after  wondering 
who  this  interesting  Lord  Mayor  could  have  been  who  whiled  away 
the  hours  of  convalescence  with  such  inspiriting  meditations,  he 
will  gather  from  the  anecdote  which  follows  that  the  compiler 
meant  to  indicate  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And,  again,  to  take 
an  instance  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  arrangement  from  bis  first  volume, 
he  will  find  an  account  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  List  on 
p.  322,  interrupted  by  a  digression  on  the  office  of  private  secretary 
to  the  King  and  other  matters,  resumed  again  on  p.  339,  to  be  again 
interrupted  by  a  chapter  on  the  pension  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  finally  introduced  as  though  for  the  first  time  on  p.  347.  In¬ 
consequence  of  this  sort  is  very  hard  on  the  public ;  for  no  one 
surely  except  the  conscientious  reviewer  can  be  supposed  to  read 
these  volumes  of  extracts  with  any  great  care,  and  it  is  trying  for 
those  who  skim  and  dip  to  be  forced  to  look  back  from  page  to 
page  to  try  to  find  out  where  they  are.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  can  have 
made  but  a  small  effort  to  digest  his  materials,  and,  unlike  the 
author  of  the  famous  article  on  Chinese  Metaphysics,  has  failed  to 
“  combine  his  information.”  This  is  a  pity,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  his  own  interest  to  encourage  careless  reading.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  obvious  misprints,  his  volumes  contain  number¬ 
less  sentences  sorely  needing  revision.  In  what  language,  for 
example,  did  he  imagine  he  was  writing  when,  referring  to  the 
Fitz-Olarences,  be  remarked: — “  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  re¬ 
cognition  was  accepted  by  the  public  with  good-natured  toleration ; 
whether  it  was  that  ‘it  was  too  old  a  story  ’  now  to  cause  any 
surprise.  But  it  certainly  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Charles  II.  when  these  royal  offsprings  were  ennobled  ”  p  (vol.  L 
p.  233).  Here,  too,  is  a  dark  saying  which  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
scraps  about  Lord  Lyndhurst : — ■“  Again  a  character  is  greatly 
influenced  by  certain  elements  often  found  in  the  adventurer” 
(vol.  i.  p.  298).  The  remark  sounds  profound,  and  possibly  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  may  believe  that  it  conveys  an  idea  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  If  so,  we  can  assure  him  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
his  faith  is  vain.  We  would,  moreover,  pray  him  to  note  that 
something  more  than  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  and  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  words  is  needed  to  make  a 
sentence,  and  that  such  a  collection  as  “  The  great  fetes  and 
masquerades  given  by  the  Irish  and  Welsh  in  honour  of  their 
patron  saints  ;  the  ball  to  which  Madame  Wirion  had  not  been, 
asked  and  which  was  broken  up  by  the  gendarmes  under  threats 
of  ‘  Bitche  ’”  (vol.  i.  p.  49)  is  not  a  sentence  at  all.  As  though  to 
revenge  himself  on  English  for  the  difficulties  it  presents  to  him, 
he  has  adopted  a  bi-lingual  jargon,  and  airs  the  scraps  of  French 
usually  employed  by  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  own  language.  Lord  Brougham  is  described  as  “  a  farceur  ” ; 
Mr.  Greville,  one  of  “  the  regularly  repandus ,”  as  and  because  he, 
among  others,  constantly  visited  at  Holland  House,  as  “another 
habitue  ” ;  Lord  II.  Seymour  “  scatters  a  friture  d'or,”  &c. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  fill  his  two  volumes  with  the  life  of 
such  an  uninteresting  person  as  William  IV.,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
adopted  what  is  too  often  a  slipshod  experiment,  and  has  written 
a  “  Life  and  Times.”  Of  the  “  times,”  however,  in  any  sufficient 
sense  of  the  word,  scarce  any  account  is  given.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  the  agricultural,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  early  part  of  William’s  reign  are 
passed  by  with  a  remark,  expressed  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  peculiar 
language,  that  “  To  analyse  the  character  of  the  lower  couches 
sociales  which  were  now  germinating  would  require  a  deeper 
philosophy”  (vol.  ii.  p.  1).  Deeper  than  what?.  Of  the  vast 
extension  of  the  railway  sj^stem,  of  the  change  in  the  Poor-law, 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833,  and  of  other  such  matters,  there- 
is  not  a  word.  And  surely  in  a  history  of  the  “  times  ”  of 
William  IV.  some  of  the  many  records  of  the  follies  of  gluttons 
and  fribbles  might  have  been  left  out  to  make  room  for  the  story 
of  the  transportation  of  the  six  Dorchester  labourers  and  the 
failure  of  the  Monster  Deputation.  But,  though  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
loves  to  chronicle  small  beer,  especially  if  the  chronicle  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  he  calls  “popular  characters,”  by  which  he 
means  people  in  high  society,  he  is  severe  on  some  of  those  who 
have  supplied  him  with  food  for  his  scissors.  Iluish,  whom  he 
uses  largely,  is  “  an  eminent  chiffonier  ” ;  Dr.  Beattie,  who 
supplies  him  with  particulars  of  the  Kiug’s  light  luncheons  and 
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plain  joints,  is  “  of  ratlier  a  banal  turn  of  mind  ”  ;  and  the  travels 
of  N.  P.  Willis,  from  which  a  whole  chapter  is  extracted,  “  reveal 
a  sad  amount  of  snobbery.”  Now  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  authorities,  though  we  are  hound  to 
say  that  we  think  his  treatment  of  them  unhandsome,  consider¬ 
ing  that  he  has  borrowed  largely  from  their  rag-heaps  and  filled 
his  pages  from  their  stores  of  vulgarity.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
prudent  of  him  to  suggest  to  cavillers  the  question  of  his  own  turn 
of  mind  and  of  the  character  of  his  own  work. 

Although  much  fault  must  he  found  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
compilation — for  we  have  hy  no  means  exhausted  all  that,  if  we 
loved  fault-finding,  we  might  say  in  its  dispraise — we  willingly 
acknowledge  that  his  two  large  volumes  contain  a  complete  picture 
of  the  character  and  life  of  William  IV.  Sent  to  sea  at  fourteen, 
and  made  to  go  through  the  regular  course  of  a  naval  career  at  a 
time  when  the  service  was  almost  as  full  of  roughness  as  of  heroism, 
he  never  lost  the  coarse  manners  of  many  of  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  though  it  is  hy  no  means  to  he  supposed  that  all  sea- 
cap  tains  were  as  coarse  as  he.  Full  of  self-will  and  vanity,  at 
once  a  disciplinarian  and  a  deserter  (for  his  conduct  in  leaving  his 
station  in  1787  deserves  no  lighter  name,  and  sufficiently  explains 
what  his  biographer  considers  the  “  incomprehensible  ”  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  refusing  to  allow  him  to  see  further  active 
service),  ever  babbling  when  he  should  have  been  silent,  passionate 
and  infirm  of  purpose,  he  never  put  away  childish  things.  It  is 
strange  in  this  more  decorous  age  to  read  Mr.  Raikes’s  story  of 
how,  but  about  fifty  years  ago,  our  then  King,  on  being  shown  a 
picture  of  Admiral  Napier  at  Somerset  House,  burst  out  with, 

•**  Captain  Napier  may  be  d - d,  sir,  and  you  may  be  d - d,  sir ; 

and  if  the  Queen  was  not  here,  sir,  I  would  kick  you  down¬ 
stairs,  sir !  ”  One  of  his  odd  fancies  was  a  desire  to  save 
u  the  useless  and  ill-timed  expense”  of  what  his  biographer 
calls  “  the  old-fashioned  ceremony  ”  of  coronation ;  for,  though 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  writes  much  about  kings  and  queens,  his  ideas 
on  constitutional  subjects  are  peculiar.  The  times  in  which 
the  poor  King  lived  were  too  hard  for  him ;  for,  though,  thanks 
to  our  Constitution  and  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen,  they  were  comparatively  quiet  times,  they  were  not  the 
less  a  period  of  revolution.  The  King  saw  tbe  tendency  of  the 
.age  and  tried  to  check  it.  “  Viewing  with  serious  apprehension 
the  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  this  nation,”  he  called  pitifully  on  his  Ministers  to 
support  his  “  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent.”  Abler  men,  indeed, 
than  he  shrank  from  advising  him  to  do  that  which  was  required 
of  him.  The  great  crisis  of  his  reign,  brought  on  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords,  demanded  an  heroic  remedy. 
Again  and  again,  as  one  reads  the  story  of  the  crisis,  the  question 
■occurs  to  one’s  mind  whether  those  who  declare  that  any  portion 
of  the  population  is  at  present  set  upon  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  can  know  anything  of  the  temper  of  the  country  in 
1831.  Two  of  them  at  least,  though  it  is  often  convenient  for  a 
politician  to  forget,  must  remember  it,  one  would  think,  and  if  they 
do  remember  it,  is  it  possible  that  by  trying  to  make  others  be¬ 
lieve  their  statement  as  to  the  present  feelings  of  the  people  they 
■can  have  come  to  believe  it  themselves  P  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  considers  the  proposed  extraordinary 
creation  of  peers  to  have  been  “a  more  autocratic  measure  than 
■could  have  been  conceived  in  Star  Chamber  times.”  Against  this 
“  autocratic  ”  measure  the  King  struggled  hard.  But,  obstinate 
and  irritable  as  he  was,  no  resistance  that  he  could  oiler  would 
have  been  of  material  consequence  had  he  been  left  to  himself. 
His  very  weakness,  however,  was  a  serious  matter,  for  it  gave 
•opportunity  for  intrigue.  Private  influence  was  vigorously  exer¬ 
cised  against  the  policy  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  King's  un¬ 
fortunate  lack  of  reticence  enabled  the  Court  party  to  use  his 
name  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  greatly  to  their  perplexities. 
The  relations  between  the  King  and  Lord  Grey,  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  intrigues  against  the  Ministerial  policy  during 
this  crisis,  are  told  at  considerable  length,  and  form  the  best  part  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  volumes. 


THE  MODERN  SPORTSMAN’S  GUN  AND  RIFLE.* 

POLOGIZING  in  his  preface  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  his  second  volume,  Mr.  Walsh  frankly  "avows  that  he  had 
fallen  behind  in  his  acquaintance  with  rifles.  For  several  years 
inventors  and  gunmakers  had  been  indefatigable  in  introducing 
improvements,  and  some  ignorance  of  details  was  very  excusable, 
even  in  a  connoisseur  and  expert.  Mr.  Walsh  has  very  certainly 
made  up  for  lost  time,  and  this  second  volume  must  have  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted  the  latest  information  on  modern  systems  and 
patents.  That  such  a  work  should  be  published  at  all  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  progress  of  science  with  sportsmen  and  the  com¬ 
petitors  at  rifle-matche3.  It  is  technical  at  least  as  much  as  prac¬ 
tical.  It  abounds  in  figures  and  intricate  mathematical  calculations, 
bringing  the  theory  of  the  art  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  it  is  full 
of  tabular  comparisons  of  trajectory  curves,  of  expansive  forces,  and 
of  initial  velocities.  And  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  second  volume  has  involved  no  slight  study  and  labour, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Walsh  has 
called  into  consultation  some  of  the  best-known  authorities  on  the 
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subjects  he  treats ;  from  well-known  match-shots  like  Sir  Ilenry 
Halford  to  gunmakers  of  great  reputation  like  Messrs.  Rigby, 
Henry,  and  Holland.  Yet  gratitude  for  the  information  he  gladly 
prints  does  not  influence  him  unduly ;  and  he  seems  to  express  his 
personal  opinions  with  absolute  candour  and  impartiality.  No 
trouble  has  been  spared  in  illustrating  the  chapters  with  numerous 
diagrams  and  plates ;  and  sportsmen  who  desire  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  either  for  deer-stalking,  wild- shooting,  or  the  rifle  butts,  can 
hardly  do  better  than  consult  the  book  before  buying  a  match 
weapon  or  mounting  a  battery. 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Walsh  explains  the  superiority 
of  the  rifle  over  the  smoothbore.  The  smoothbore  delivers  the 
ball  with  greater  strength,  but  rifling  makes  the  shooting 
straighter  and  more  dependable.  “  I  have  repeatedly  tested  smooth¬ 
bores  by  various  makers,  but  the  trial  has  invariably  ended  in 
disappointment.  Sometimes  the  first  or  second,  but  oftener  further 
on  in  a  short  trial,  a  wild  shot  has  occurred,  and  of  course  this 
wild  shot  may  be  the  one  to  cost  a  sportsman  his  life,  when 
charged  by  any  wild  game.”  A  projectile  from  a  smoothbore  is 
apt  to  “  wobble  ”  and  go  wide ;  the  essential  feature  of  the  rifle 
is  that  it  overcomes  that  defect  by  imparting  the  rotatory  motion 
which  ensures  accuracy  of  aim.  The  advantages  of  rifling  are  no 
recent  discovery,  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  could  be  developed 
with  precision  through  the  perfection  to  which  modern  machinery 
has  been  brought.  The  favourite  weapon  for  wild-shooting  now 
is  the  “  Express”  rifle;  but,  oddly  enough,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  experts  as  to  what  really  constitutes  an  “  Express.” 
So  much  so  that,  in  order  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
term,  Mr.  Walsh  invited  the  opinion  of  sundry  well-known  men. 
We  may  say,  in  the  main,  that  the  “Express”  carries  an  ex¬ 
panding  bullet,  which  ought  to  have  an  initial  velocity  per  second 
of  from  1,600  to  1,800  feet.  Indeed  the  express  bullet  has  of  late 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  shells,  which  not  long  ago  had 
come  into  fashion  for  large  game.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
as  effective,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  dangerous  to 
the  sportsman.  The  bullet  being  conical  and  hollowed  out  in  front, 
flattens  up  into  the  form  of  a  mushroom  when  it  strikes,  shattering 
bones  and  tearing  flesh  and  fibres,  precisely  like  the  bursting  shell. 
And  the  Express  should  have  so  low  and  straight  a  trajectory  a3 
to  make  a  single  sight  sufficient  for  any  distance  up  to  150  yards. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  in  England  and  in  jungle-shooting  generally 
as  well,  the  average  distance  of  shots  is  somewhere  under  100 
yards.  Beyond  150  yards  the  chances  of  wounding  in  place  of 
killing  are  so  great  that  a  genuine  sportsman  will  be  reluctant  to 
fire.  There  are  exceptions,  as  in  Southern  Africa,  for  example, 
where  the  game  must  be  approached  on  almost  treeless  plains ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Boers  will  not  be  content  with  any  rifle 
that  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  up  to  800  yards.  If  it  be  so,  they 
must  have  greatly  enlarged  their  views  since  the  days  when  they 
shot  with  their  old-fashioned  roers ;  nor  need  we  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  made  an  example  of  our  unfortunate  linesmen  in 
the  disastrous  encounter  at  Majuba  Hill. 

Under  the  “Theory  of  Projectiles ”  we  have  some  curious  facts 
as  to  the  causes  influencing  the  flight  of  bullets.  Besides  those 
that  may  be  defined  as  mechanical,  such  as  friction,  recoil,  &c.,we 
have  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  force  of  gravitation.  In 
overcoming,  so  far  as  possible,  that  atmospheric  resistance  much 
must  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  projectile;  and,  of  course,  the 
faster  the  projectile  flies  the  harder  it  hits  and  the  more  deadly  is 
the  wound.  And  the  rarity  or  the  extreme  density  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  hit  and  a  miss  ;  as 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  experience  of  sportsmen  who  came 
home  empty-handed,  to  their  surprise  and  disgust,  when  shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  between  India  and  Kashmere. 
Mr.  Walsh  repeats  and  enforces  in  the  present  volume  what 
he  said  in  his  former  one  as  to  the  popular  misuse  of  the 
term  “  point-blank.  ’  It  necessarily  conveys  a  misconception,  for 
in  reality  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  The  novice,  in  trying  a 
rifle  sold  as  sighted  point-blank  up  to  200  yards,  is  disappointed 
by  making  indifferent  practice  at  shorter  distances.  He  forgets  or 
does  not  know  that  the  bullet  before  striking  at  the  200  yards 
must  necessarily  have  described  an  ascending  curve,  so  that  in 
aiming  at  an  object  half-way  he  has  naturally  shot  over  it.  We 
spoke  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air ;  and,  as  Mr.  Walsh 
remarks,  the  atmospheric  pressure  against  projectiles  is  truly 
marvellous.  “  We  learn  that,  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  reaches 
100  miles  an  hour,  the  pressure  is  raised  to  about  50  lbs.  per  square 
foot.  Such  air-currents,  however,  except  that  they  extend  over 
vast  surfaces,  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  atmospheric 
pressures  on  projectiles,  moving  at  high  velocities.  The  hurricane 
of  100  miles  an  hour  travels  less  than  1 50  feet  in  a  second,  or  with 
not  one-tenth  part  of  the  speed  of  bullets  from  many  sporting  rifles.” 
And  as  spherical  shot  .presents  a  greater  surface  to  the  air,  that  i3 
a  reason  for  preferring  bullets  of  conical  form.  The  most  effective 
charge  depends  on  the  quickness  of  combustion  of  the  powder ; 
and  iu  every  case  there  must  be  great  reserves  of  force  which 
are  never  developed  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  explains 
the  bursting  of  pieces  which  are  clogged  or  choked,  and  accounts 
for  many  serious  accidents.  Not  that  the  obvious  explanation  of 
an  obstruction  is  always  sufficient ;  for  Mr.  Walsh  remarks  that 
“  there  appears  to  be  a  very  peculiar  action  on  the  part  of  quick¬ 
burning  powder,  which  gives  rise  to  a  much  greater  pressure  than 
that  which  is  ordinarily  produced  by  the  same  powder.”  And 
he  _  refers  us  to  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions  ”  for  some 
curious  experiments  on  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Nobel  and  Sir  F. 
Abel.  Mr.  Walsh  gives  useful  practical  hints  as  to  the  penetrating 
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power  of  particular  bullets.  “  Another  question  for  the  sports¬ 
man's  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the  penetration  he  wishes  to 
obtain.  A  long  and  slow  bullet  will  strike  throug'h  a  thin-skinned 
animal  without  expending  its  force,  and,  by  giving  little  shock  to 
the  system,  will  leave  the  beast  with  nearly  all  its  vigour  to  escape 
pursuit,  or  perpetrate  mischief  for  the  time  being,  though  it  may 
have  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  eventually  die  a  lingering 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light  hollow-fronted  bullet  may  be 
smashed  up  on  a  thick  hide  without  penetrating  at  all.” 

He  goes  at  very  considerable  length  into  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  rifle  and  its  ammunition.  With  regard  to  rifling, 
he  comes  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  equal  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  gives  almost  identical  results  with  the  different  systems 
that  are  now  in  favour.  That  introduced  by  Henry  has  been 
most  generally  adopted  for  sporting  weapons.  The  chief  object  of 
the  gunmaker  is  to  ensure  the  bullet  “  taking  the  rifling  ”  imme¬ 
diately  on  leaving  the  cartridge  The  next  is  to  cause  the  bullet 
to  tighten  its  fit  in  its  passage  along  the  barrel,  so  as  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  waste  of  the  propelling  forces.  For  shooting 
big  game,  the  handy  “  Express,”  as  we  have  said,  has  almost 
superseded  more  cumbrous  weapons  ;  and  the  most  merciful 
sportsman  is  he  who  kills  most  surely.  “  From  the  enormous 
velocity  given  to  the  ball  and  its  hollow  shape,  the  lead  is  made 
to  spread  out  on  striking  a  hard  body,  such  as  bone,  and  continuing 
to  rotate  with  velocity,  it  tears  a  large  hole  in  the  interior  of  the 
chest,  if  aimed  at  that  part,  or  in  the  brain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  thus  destroys  life  instantaneously.”  As  for  repeating  rifles, 
they  may  be  extremely  useful  in  certain  circumstances ;  but  Mr. 
"Walsh  observes  that  there  is  a  sense  of  awkwardness  inseparable 
from  them,  largely  due  to  their  somewhat  uncouth  outlines. 
Under  the  head  of  Ammunition,  he  discusses  the  respective  re¬ 
commendations  of  patched  and  unpatched  bullets,  pronouncing 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  latter  are  more  apt  to 
suffer  from  abrasion  in  barrels  that  may  have  been  roughened  by 
neglect  or  ill-usage;  and,  moreover,  the  lubricating  covering  is 
likely  to  gather  dust  or  grit,  especially  in  climates  like  those  of 
Africa  or  India.  Rifle  gunpowder  is  a  question  into  which  he  enters 
at  some  length.  We  may  mention  that  for  trying  whether  the 
powder  is  dry  and  will  burn  clean,  he  suggests  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  test  the  flashing  some  twenty  grains  on  a  piece  of  clean 
white  paper.  With  regard  to  wads,  he  says  that  “  a  firm,  tough 
felt  wad,  well  saturated  with  a  lubricating  compound,  but  not 
unduly  softened,  is  probably  the  best  all-round  material  for  rifle- 
wadding,  especially  when  used  with  a  moderate  powder-charge 
and  a  heavy  projectile.”  Moreover,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
that  the  sportsman  can  easily  make  it  himself.  And  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  does  his  work  very  thoroughly,  gives  the  results  of  a  public 
trial  of  sporting  rifles  which  he  carried  out  at  Putney  last 
summer.  Owing  to  the  season  at  which  the  trials  came  off,  some 
of  the  leading  firms  were  precluded  from  competing  ;  but  Messrs. 
Holland  made  an  entry  in  every  class.  They  won  every  prize ; 
and,  as  their  standing  in  the  trade  is  undisputed,  “  the  performance 
of  each  rifle  may  be  accepted  as  of  the  very  highest  character.” 
Thus  the  trial,  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  was  very 
satisfactory ;  and  some  interesting  facts  were  noted,  for  which  we 
may  refer  to  the  Report.  With  regard  to  Messrs.  Holland  and 
their  rifles,  one  circumstance  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  sportsmen.  They  shot  from  first  to  last  without  cleaning, 
while  the  other  competitors  cleaned,  as  it  was  permissible  to  do, 
after  each  change  of  range. 

The  chapter  on  revolvers  will  be  of  great  practical  value  to 
adventurous  travellers  and  explorers  and  to  gentlemen  who  go  to 
seek  a  livelihood  where  “  free  shooting  ”  is  in  fashion.  Mr. 
Walsh  remarks  that,  as  the  revolver  is  pre-eminently  a  weapon 
for  quick  work  at  close  quarters,  all  other  considerations  must 
eventually  yield  to  rapidity  of  fire  and  reloading.  He  holds  that 
public  opinion  is  running  strongly  in  favour  of  double-action  ex¬ 
tracting  revolvers  ;  that  the  single-action  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  and  that  the  double-action  extracting  pistol  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  weapon  of  the  future.  According  to  him,  the  most 
perfect  weapon  at  present  obtainable  is  Webley’s  improved 
Government-pattern  revolver,  as  it  attains  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  all  the  ideal  conditions.  He  closes  the  volume  with  a 
history  of  the  match  rifle,  and  of  the  many  improvements  and 
adaptations  which  are  steadily  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection. 
And  altogether  the  work  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  rifle¬ 
shots  with  brains  as  well  as  hands  and  eyes,  if  they  do  not  shrink 
from  close  and  conscientious  study  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  their  art. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.* 
LTTIOUGH  the  author  of  these  recollections  never  filled  any 
position  of  the  first  rank  in  India,  his  career  was  something 
more  than  creditable.  He  saw  some  active  service  as  a  soldier 
and  lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore.  He  became  succes¬ 
sively  Superintendent  of  the  Mysore  Princes  and  the  ex-Amirs 
of  Scinde,  Town-Major  of  Calcutta,  and  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Intermediately,  he  was  selected  as  Political  Officer 
to  the  Nepaulese  Embassy  when  Jung  Bahadur  paid  his  visit  to 
England  in  1850.  And  for  seven  years  he  governed  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  avoiding  colonial 
squabbles,  imposing  additional  taxation  without  increasing  public 
discontent,  and  achieving  a  very  fair  measure  of  administrative 
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success.  He  tells  us  that  at  the  final  examination  at  Addiscombe 
he  passed  out  second  for  the  infantry.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  he  just  missed  the  artillery  and  did  not  come  near  the  engi¬ 
neers.  To  attain  the  latter  distinction,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
in  mathematics  was  indispensable.  But  as  every  one  except  a  few 
thoughtful  and  superior  persons  are  aware,  examinations  cannot 
test  every  quality  of  the  mind.  No  examiner  lias  yet  succeeded  in 
devising  a  formula  which  gauges  character  and  indicates  how  a  man 
thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  would  act  in  an  emergency, 
and  how  far  he  would  assume  lawful  responsibility. 

General  Cavenagh’s  early  career  in  India  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  hundreds  of  other  subalterns.  The  cadets’ 
quarters  at  Fort  William,  the  journey  in  the  budgerow  to  the  first 
station,  the  amusements  at  Dacca,  Goruckpore,  and  Muttra,  by 
which  the  tedium  of  cantonments  is  beguiled,  have  all  been  de¬ 
scribed  before ;  but  the  author  does  not  dwell  on  these  topics  at 
too  great  length.  We  note  that  the  trip  from  Calcutta  to  Dinapore 
by  boat  took  exactly  one  month  and  two  days.  It  is  now  an 
affair  of  some  sixteen  hours  by  rail.  Several  of  the  mess  stories 
about  General  A.  and  Colonel  B.  strike  us  as  old  acquaintances 
and  the  reader  may  think  that  General  Cavenagh  is  too  fond  of 
exhuming  from  his  note-book  speeches  made  by  him  on  festive 
occasions,  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  of  no  particular  value  beyond  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  delivered.  The  Anglo-Indian  or  Colonial  com¬ 
munity  has  generally  been  loyal ;  and,  though  ebullient  when, 
threatened  with  vexatious  imposts  or  loss  of  its  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  is  never  for  long  factious  or  disaffected.  The  recent  discon¬ 
tent  at  what  is  termed  the  “  annual  exodus  ”  to  the  hills  merely 
means  that  the  hot  wind  has  been  blowing  in  one  province,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  another  is  like  that  of  a  conservatory  in 
England  when  the  plants  have  just  been  watered,  and  that  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  clamminess  and  irritability  in  those  who  can¬ 
not  take  their  offices  with  them  to  Nainee  Tal  and  the  Nilgiris. 
Another  snare  has  not  alwaj's  been  avoided.  It  is  often  necessary 
for  an  official  in  a  position  of  trust  to  snub  a  deputation  civilly  or 
to  admonish  an  erring  and  obstructive  subordinate.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  recapitulate  the  heads  of  each  lecture  in 
his  “  Reminiscences,”  and  that  he  should  tell  us  that  he  “  pointed 
out”  to  a  Mabommedan  Kazi  how  impossible  it  was  for  a  British 
officer  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  Faithful  at  the  mosque,  or 
how  he  showed  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Tumongong  of  Johore 
the  extreme  injudiciousness  of  his  father’s  ways. 

Still,  there  are  three  portions  of  General  Cavenagh’s  career  to 
the  merits  of  which  his  own  version,  tested  by  the  records  of  con¬ 
temporaries,  does  not  do  more  than  justice.  As  Superintendent 
of  the  Mysore  Princes  he  had  perhaps  little  more  to  do  than 
inquire  after  the  health  of  Prince  Ghulam  Mahomed  and  his 
mother  the  wife  of  Tippoo,  a  vigorous  old  lady  who  survived  the 
capture  of  Seringapatammore  than  half  a  century;  prevent  the 
Shahzadahs  and  Sahibzadahs  from  running  a  career  of  reckless 
extravagance  ;  and  inquire  into  the  alleged  maltreatment  of  some 
female  attendant,  who,  report  said,  had  been  confined  in  a  dark 
room  and  sharply  castigated  with  a  slipper.  But  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  us  about  Jung  Bahadur,  about  the  Mutiny,  and 
about  manners  and  customs  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  General 
Cavenagh  does  not  quote  one  of  Thackeray's  happy  hits  in  the 
ballad  line ;  but  the  ball  given  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com¬ 
pany  to  what  the  London  cads  termed  the  New  Police  Ambas¬ 
sadors  may  be  found  in  that  writer’s  miscellaneous  works.  For 
smoothness  of  verse  and  clever  rhymes  it  is  excellent  though  not 
equal,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the  force  and  pathos  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Drunl,  or  the  Bouillabaisse.  The  importance  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  has  been  justly  estimated  by  the  part  he 
played  during  the  Mutiny.  It  was  quite  right  that  before  leaving 
for  England  Jung  Bahadur  should  be  shown  over  the  Mint,  the 
Arsenal  in  Fort  William,  the  gun  foundry,  and  the  manufactory 
of  percussion-caps  at  Dum-Dum.  But  these  were  trifles  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England.  And  yet  from 
one  chapter  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  almost  by 
accident  that  Jung  was  induced  to  visit  our  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  as  well  as  Plymouth.  Doubtless  there  is  an 
immense  deal  in  the  mere  size  of  London  to  amaze  an  intelligent 
Hindu  or  Mahommedan  who  can  conceive  nothing  more  extensive 
or  magnificent  than  Benares  or  Cairo.  But  we  concur  with  the 
author  in  thinking  that  Oxford  Street  and  Long  Acre  with  its 
carriages,  and  successive  “  At  Homes,”  and  “  Receptions,”  at 
which  fashionable  ladies  were  never  tired  of  asking  the  Prime 
Minister  how  he  liked  the  English  and  their  climate,  were  not  in 
themselves  calculated  to  produce  the  most  lasting  impression  of  our 
power.  As  a  rule,  an  Oriental  Prince  cannot  know  anything  of 
machinery  working  on  a  gigantic  scale.  He  may  compare  a  hallet  or 
a  ball-room  with  his  own  Nautches,  and  a  review  in  Windsor  or 
Hyde  Park  with  a  display  of  some  Goorkhas  and  Mahrattas.  But 
the  revolutions  of  mighty  wheels  and  the  din  of  a  factory  turning 
out  small-arms,  guns,  aud  implements  of  all  sorts  by  hundreds, 
must  be  to  him  the  revelation  of  another  world.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny,  as  well  as  of  the  historians  who  have  most  carefully 
scrutinized  the  motives  and  demeanour  of  the  leading  Rajas 
and  chiefs,  that  a  correct  appreciation  of  English  wealth  and 
strength  saved  Jung  Bahadur  from  taking  a  false  step  in  1857, 
There  were  some  perilous  weeks  of  uncertainty  and  disaster 
in  which  even  the  most  cautious  of  Indian  administrators  and 
soldiers  had  “their  doubts”  about  Nepaul.  But  the  Nepaul 
mission  was  a  happy  incident,  and  some  of  its  success  may  be 
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fairly  ascribed  to  the  tact  and  good  management  shown  by  General 
Cavenagb  in  guiding  and  influencing  its  chief.  A  characteristic 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  lie  was,  it  is  well 
known,  the  most  punctual  of  men  in  his  engagements,  and  when, 
owing  to  some  delay  in  the  delivery  of  a  note,  the  Duke  was  kept 
waiting  half-an-hour,  General  Cavenagh  was  sharply  reminded 
that  crowned  heads  had  not  so  treated  his  Grace.  Jung  was 
quick  at  picking  up  the  characteristics  of  our  English  society. 
He  could  not  perhaps  understand  how  a  man  of  the  diminutive 
stature  of  the  late  Earl  Russell  could  ever  have  been  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  would  have  made  very  short  work  of  any  fool  or 
fanatic  who  presumed  to  assault  the  Queen.  But  in  his  remarks 
he  was  shrewd,  and  happy  in  his  evasion  of  or  answer  to  questions. 
The  late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  was  at  home  on  leave  in 
1850  after  his  encounter  with  Mulraj  at  Multan,  himself  told  us 
that  on  introducing  Jung  Bahadur  to  a  lady  still  living  who  is 
known  for  her  liberality,  he  at  once  said,  ‘  This  is  the  Sahibah 
who  is  so  renowned  for  her  countless  acts  of  charity  to  the  poor.” 

After  he  had  seen  Jung  Bahadur  back  in  safety  to  his  own 
capital,  where  everything  had  not  gone  on  quite  smoothly  during 
his  absence,  General  Cavenagh  was  appointed  Town-Major  of 
Calcutta.  Now  this  office  is  held,  not  under  the  Oommander-in- 
Chief  but  under  the  Governor-General  of  India,  who,  besides  this 
and  bis  other  title  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  is  also  Governor  of 
Fort  William.  Within  the  limits  of  the  fort  of  Calcutta  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  his  successor  were  supreme,  and  the  Town  and  Fort 
Major,  as  their  direct  representative,  was  quite  independent  of 
either  Sir  Charles  Napier  or  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Another  visit  to 
England  had  been  rendered  necessary  in  1S55  by  the  state  of  the 
author’s  health,  but  he  was  back  in  1856,  when  the  air  began  to  be 
thick  with  speculations  and  rumours.  As  is  usual  in  the  silence 
which  Tacitus  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  great  fear  or  great  anger, 
there  were  not  wanting  friends  amongst  the  natives  who  warned 
the  authorities  of  the  gathering  storm  and  spoke  their  minds 
freely.  For  several  months,  though  not  living  in  the  midst  of 
blazing  bungalows,  plundered  treasuries,  and  emptied  gaols,  the 
author  had  plenty  to  do.  On  one  or  two  memorable  crises  he 
was  in  the  saddle  day  and  night.  There  were  letters  to  be  in¬ 
tercepted,  traitors  to  be  watched,  mutineers  to  be  punished  with 
imprisonment,  who  some  thought  at  the  time  ought,  in  terrorem,  to 
have  been  blown  from  guns ;  long  reports  to  be  made ;  formalities 
still  to  be  observed  ;  and  the  exuberant  action  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  to  be  regulated  and  kept  within  due  bounds.  It  was  not  easy 
to  persuade  Lord  Canning  that  a  guard  of  English  soldiers  ought 
to  be  stationed  for  his  protection  at  Government  House.  And  old 
Lord  Clyde  though  personally  civil  to  the  author,  disliked  his 
office  and  could  not  endure  the  exclusion  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  the  precincts  of  the  fort.  However,  as  we  know, 
tranquillity  was  maintained  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  at  Dacca  and  Chittagong,  all  over  Lower 
and  Central  Bengal.  All  these  chapters  possess  a  value,  as  showing 
the  exact  position  of  ail'airs  at  headquarters,  though  they  do  not 
deal  with  such  stirring  episodes  as  the  defence  of  Arrah  and  the 
relief  of  Lucknow. 

As  a  reward  for  his  exertions  during  the  Mutiny,  Lord  Canning 
offered  the  author  the  Governorship  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
These  dependencies,  which  for  many  years  had  been  subordinate 
like  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  had 
been  by  Lord  Dalhousie  placed  directly  under  the  Government  of 
India.  For  seven  years  General  Cavenagh  discharged  the  duties 
of  Governor  with  efficiency,  until  the  three  dependencies  were 
annexed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  without  much  regard  to  his  feelings 
and  with  scarcely  auy  show  of  ordinary  courtesies.  The  colonists, 
by  the  way,  who  had  been  at  one  time  very  clamorous  for  the  removal 
•of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the  burden  of  Indian  despotism, 
have  not,  we  believe,  found  the  transfer  followed  by  unmitigated 
blessings.  This  portion  of  the  “  Reminiscences  ”  might  have  been 
made  more  interesting  in  some  points.  A  sketch  of  the  form  of 
Government  in  each  Settlement ;  an  account  of  the  varieties  of  the 
population  ;  a  notice  of  the  difficulties  which  try  the  temper  of  a 
Colonial  as  distinct  from  an  Anglo-Indian  Governor,  would  have 
been  welcome.  There  are,  however,  notices  of  the  opium  traffic 
and  rice  cultivation  which,  with  the  exception  that  buffaloes  take 
the  place  of  cattle,  is  carried  on  much  as  in  Madias  or  Bengal. 
A  visit  to  Sarawak  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  personal  government, 
slightly  tinged  with  despotism,  which  must  be  painful  to  advanced 
politicians.  Ordinary  culprits  were  whipped  or  imprisoned.  A 
jury  was  summoned  for  capital  crimes,  though  the  author 
pointedly  tells  us  “  their  assistance  is  not  deemed  of  much 
value.”  Convicted  murderers  are  decapitated  by  the  Malay  Kris, 
and  death  is  instantaneous.  The  manufacture  of  sago  is  then 
described,  and  there  was  a  fair  export  trade  of  antimony, 
camphor,  gutta-percha,  vegetable  tallow,  edible  birds’-nests,  bcche- 
de-mer,  and  several  kinds  of  timber.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  usual  legends  of  diamond  and  gold  mines  in 
the  interior.  But  the  importance  of  Sarawak  hitherto  is  more 
political  than  commercial.  General  Cavenagh  seems  to  have 
been  happy  in  his  relations  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
nations,  Singapore  from  its  situation  being  a  regular  house  of  call 
for  Russians,  Americans,  and  French ;  and  the  Indian  distinction 
of  a  K.C.S.I.  was  probably  bestowed  as  a  sort  of  tardy  compensa¬ 
tion  for  supercilious  treatment  by  the  Colonial  Department.  His 
opinion  of  that  office  is  given  in  very  plain  English.  lie  talks  of 
it  as  he  does  of  the  well-known  fruit  the  Durrian,  which  on  one 
occasion  literally  compelled  him  to  leave  the  room. 


LOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

7TIATEVER  judgment  may  be  passed  on  Dr.  Magee’s  volume 
of  sermons,  it  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  his  friends  and  the 
public  as  the  first  sign  of  his  returning  once  more  to  occupy  the 
large  place  which  he  has  filled  in  the  English  Church  and  in 
English  society.  He  has  beguiled  the  tedium  of  a  long  con¬ 
valescence  by  editing  fifteen  sermons  from  the  verbatim  reports 
of  shorthand  writers.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  indebted  to  a 
champion  who  can  defend  the  truth  with  such  intellectual  force 
and  such  choice  incisive  language  ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  urged 
that  he  is  convincing  rather  than  persuasive,  and  that  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  to  silence  than  attract  opponents.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  hole  in  liis  harness,  but  the  completeness  of  his 
armour  seems  to  forbid  approach  while  it  repels  attack,  and 
some  of  his  critics  may  say  that  the  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
unsupported  by  any  exhibition  of  their  harmony  with  meta¬ 
physical  truth,  and  not  warmed  into  life  by  sufficient  evidence  of 
human  sympathy,  have  the  effect  of  being  outside  human  nature, 
and  rather  mechanical  adaptations  to  meet  its  defects,  than  rooted 
in  its  constitution.  These  features  of  the  Bishop’s  preaching  are 
especially  noticeable  in  those  of  the  sermons  which  are  not  on 
“  special  occasions,”  but  might  have  been  preached  anywhere  and 
to  any  congregation.  In  the  sermons  on  occasions  really  special, 
of  which  there  are  five  or  six,  he  is  at  his  best,  and  in  these  his 
singular  power  of  seeing  all  the  sides  of  his  subject  and  exhausting 
its  application  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader,  for  Dr.  Magee 
has  a  distinct  role  as  a  preacher.  To  judge  from  this  volume  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  gifted  (as  his  nationality  would  lead  us  to  expect) 
with  the  power  of  varied  and  copious  illustration  which  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  Canon  Liddon,  nor  with  the  deep  insight  into 
man’s  spiritual  nature  which  is  the  fascination  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  but  he  has  one  conspicuous  gift.  He  preaches  like  a 
statesman  and  a  social  philosopher.  He  has  the  power  of  taking 
large  views  of  general  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies,  and  of 
tracing  a  vital  identity  in  movements  widely  separated  in  time 
and  space,  and  expressing  themselves  in  widely  different  ways.  If 
the  analogies  are  sometimes  subtle  and  overstrained,  this  is  due  to 
extempore  preaching,  and  does  not  detract  from  the  general  truth 
of  the  comparison,  and  “  the  old  foes  ”  are  recognized  under  their 
“  new  face,”  though  we  cannot  always  trace  the  likeness  in  every 
feature.  One  of  the  sermons  in  which  this  power  is  most  evident 
and  interesting  is  an  ordination  sermon,  in  which  “  the  Jew  ”  and 
“  the  Greek,”  and  the  “  sign  ”  and  the  “  wisdom  ”  they  generally 
“  require,”  find  their  modern  analogues  in  the  opposite  tendencies 
to  a  reactionary  superstition  and  to  a  too  unrestrained  inquiry  in 
our  day ;  and  as  truthfulness  is  not  sacrificed  to  effect,  there  is 
none  of  that  sense  of  ingenuity  which  spoils  the  persuasiveness  of 
an  analogy.  The  two  sermons  preached  at  Dublin  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  will  probably  attract  the  most  notice,  and.  in 
them  the  same  disposition  and  the  same  power  are  evident. 
Whether  the  preacher  is  teaching  his  countrymen  a  lesson  from 
Nehemiah  on  “  building  the  walls  ”  of  their  Church,  or  on  gathering 
their  people  into  it  and  keeping  them  there,  from  the  “  breaking  of 
the  net,”  he  surprises  and  interests  the  reader  with  his  fertility  of 
parallelisms,  and  illustrates  in  the  happiest  way  the  “  Scribe’s  ”  gift 
of  “  bringing  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old  ’’—the  new 
to  illustrate  the  old,  the  old  issues  to  explain  the  meaning  of  new 
tendencies. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Magee’s  restored  health  will  enable  him  to 
give  us  some  more  sermons  of  this  quality — on  national,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  tendencies  in  different  ages.  We  opened 
his  volume  expecting  to  find  it  full  of  the  rich  rhetoric  with  which 
his  preaching  has  made  us  familiar,  and  we  found  enough  here  and 
there  to  prove  his  capacity  of  giving  more  :  but  the  chief  feature 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  higher  gift  and  another  indication  of  a 
power  which  he  has  displayed  in  other  places  than  in  the  pulpit. 

It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  the  somewhat  special  survey  of  an 
Anglican  apologist  to  the  larger  view  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  “  Short 
Studies.”  The  exceptional  position  of  independence  which  the 
writer  occupies  with  regard  both  to  the  Church  of  his  birth  and 
education  and  the  Church  of  his  adoption,  gives  him  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  studying  the  condition  and  relations  of  both  which  he  has 
turned  to  excellent  account.  Nor  is  his  independence  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  position  alone ;  what  gives  some  of  its  charm  and  much 
of  its  value  to  this  volume  is  the  writer’s  independence  of  thought — 
a  freedom  of  intellectual  attitude  which  is  rarelv  found  among 
members  of  his  communion  in  criticizing  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong.  For  we  gather  from  these  essays  that  Mr.  Oxenham, 
though  a  convinced  and  conscientious  Roman  Catholic,  is  not  an 
XJltramontanist ;  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  Vaticanism  ;  that 
he  deplores  the  loss  of  the  national  element,  especially  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  Gallican  Church,  in  the  Roman  system  ;  that  he 
regrets  the  extinction  of  local  “uses”  and  other  local  colouring 
in  rites  and  liturgies  ;  that  he  recognizes  the  loss  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  as  a  grievous  weakness  ;  and  perceives  that  not  only  unity, 
but  strength,  have  beeu  saeriliced  to  uniformity.  These  “  Short 
Studies  ”  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  lltriew, 
and  in  sayinsr  that,  they  bear  some  traces  of  their  original  purpose 
we  have  said  all  wo  have  to  say  against  them,  considering  the 
viewpoint  of  the  writer.  A  reader  of  moderately  open  mind  will 
find  in  the  novelty  and  divergence  of  many  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  volume  an  increase  of  interest  and  an  added 
stimulus  to  thought,  while  he  will  have  very  rare  occasion  of 
questioning  the  writer's  facts.  The  imperfection  to  which  we 
alluded  as  due  to  the  form  of  original  publication  is  the  inevitable 
repetition  of  the  same  matter  in  papers  published  at  intervals  on 
cognate  topics.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  weekly  journal ;  but 
when  the  essays  are  bound  together,  and  the  reader,  attracted  by 
their  style,  learning,  and  freshness,  reads  them  in  quick  succession, 
he  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  recast  them,  and 
grouped  them  under  fewer  heads  and  in  longer  articles.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  first  five;  of  Nos.  VI.,  VI L,  VIII.,  IX. ; 
of  XII.  and  XIII. ;  of  XX.  and  XXI. ;  and  of  XXV.  and  XXVI. 
This  allowance,  and  that  indicated  above  as  due  to  the  author’s 
standpoint,  are  all  that  have  to  be  made  for  a  volume  which  will 
be  read  to  the  end  by  most  persons  who  begin  it.  The  “  Studies,” 
which  average  ten  pages  each,  and  come  to  an  end  all  too  soon 
for  the  reader,  are  all  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  may  be 
divided  into  controversial,  historical,  and  biographical  papers. 
The  titles  of  some  of  those  in  the  first  class  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  the  wide  and  impartial  range  of  the  author’s,  criticisms ;  and 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  in  what  he  says  about  Ultra- 
montauism,  Latin  Christianity,  “Black  and  Bloody  Gardiner,” 
and  Scotch  Calvinism,  which  will  awaken  a  strong  reaction  of 
feeling  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Several  of  the  essays  on  less 
“  pressing  ”  subjects,  such  as  Latin  Hymnology,  Christian  Pro¬ 
phecies,  Iconoclasm,  Divine  Right,  Miracle  Plays,  Christmas, 
Preaching,  &c.,  are  completely  free  from  this  drawback,  if  draw¬ 
back  it  be.  But  the  interest  of  most  readers  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  Biographical  Sketches,  especially  the  sketches  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  converts  to  Rome  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  of  18S3.  Of  the  literary  merit  of  the  book  its  origin 
precludes  us  from  saying  much ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
questioned. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  Dr.  Weiss’s  Life  of  Christ  fulfils 
the  promise  of  its  predecessors  and,  like  them,  ha3  the  special  in¬ 
terest  of  being  the  work  not  only  of  a  man  of  vast  and  accurate 
learning,  but  of  a  devout  believer  in  Christ,  who  yet  does  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  the  Gospel  narratives  and  occasionally  to 
dissent  from  them.  Students  will  remember  how  in  his  first 
volume  he  confuted  the  objections  of  Baur  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  his  view  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
at  the  end  of  this  one  is  a  good  illustration  how  an  eclectic 
position  may  be  maintained  without  loss  either  of  reverence  or  of 
Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Sartorius’s  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love,  another  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  will  probably  be  read  with  less 
interest  than  the  volume  just  noticed.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
the  work  of  a  deeply  religious  mind  and  the  product  of  a  learned 
and  laborious  leisure.  Adhering  to  the  orthodox  stages  of 
Creation — the  Fall,  the  Law,  and  the  Reconciliation — the  writer 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  grace  bestowed  on  the  Christian  is  the 
means  of  bringing  the  reconciled  into  communion  with  the 
Reconciler ;  and  in  a  later  section  he  dwells  on  the  ethical  effects 
of  Divine  love  and  its  final  worth  in  perfecting  character.  It  is 
an  exhaustive  treatise,  handled  with  the  inevitable  copiousness  of 
a  favourite  subject,  and  the  translation  very  rarely  suggests  that  it 
was  not  written  in  English. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God,  by  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  may 
be  said  to  begin  where  the  work  of  Dr.  Sartorius  leaves  off — 
namely,  with  the  effects  of  the  Divine  principle  of  love  on  human 
nature — and  his  treatment  of  his  subject  is  as  different  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  difference  of  time  and  faith  which  separate 
the  two  writers.  The  great  master  of  ascetic  theology  meant  his 
work  to  be  an  aid  to  life  rather  than  to  faith ;  but  his  mysticism 
will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  most  students.  He  seems  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood  either  by  Fenelon  or  Bossuet  in  their 
great  controversy  about  his  writings,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
less  meditative  and  introspective  age  the  proportion  among  his 
readers  of  those  who  “apprehend  ”  him  will  be  small.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  those  who  are  seeking  perfection  by  the  path  of  con¬ 
templation  this  volume  will  be  an  armoury  of  help.  It  is  only 
justice  to  the  translator  to  say  that  his  use  of  archaic  meanings 
of  certain  words  and  of  various  idioms  is  intentional.  lie  wished 
to  reproduce  the  style,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  his  author,  as  far  as 
that  is  possible,  in  an  English  dress. 

The  Evangelical  Succession  is  a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  leading 
representatives  of  Nonconformity  from  John  Owen  to  Thomas 
Chalmers.  There  was  not  much  need  to  say  anything  more  about 


Bunyan,  Wesley,  or  Chalmers;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  an 
individuality  of  teaching  in  some  of  the  less  known  leaders  of 
what  is  called  the  Evangelical  School.  John  Owen,  Thomas 
Boston,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  occupy  different  standpoints, 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  that  they  are  not  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment.  William  Carey  is  interesting  as  “the  father  of  Indian 
Missions,”  and  Alexandre  Yinet  as  the  apostle  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Their  records  exhibit  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Nonconformity — its  strength  in  their  individualism, 
its  weakness  in  their  want  of  sense  of  the  value  of  organization, 
corporate  life,  and  outward  and  visible  signs.  John  Wesley  seems 
an  exception  ;  but  he  was  not  a  Nonconformist.  These  lectures 
are  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  will  tell  the  reader  most  of 
what  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  a  cluster  of  names  of  unequal 
distinction,  of  which  only  some  can  be  called  great. 

The  fourth  series  of  the  “  St.  Giles's  (Edinburgh)  Lectures  ” 
consists  of  addresses  on  The  Churches  of  Christendom.  The  names 
of  the  writers  are  a  guarantee  for  the  learning  with  which  their 
several  subjects  are  handled,  and  the  moderation  of  tone  is  no  less 
conspicuous  than  the  learning.  The  history  and  characteristics  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Catholic  Churches  are  discussed  with  a 
fairness  of  spirit  and  discerning  appreciation  of  their  merits  which 
is  a  sign  of  the  times ;  and  the  reader  who  values  the  estimate  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Anglican,  and  primitive  Churches  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  creditably  impartial  and  well-informed  outsider  will 
be  pleased  with  this  volume.  Speaking  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  Dr.  Marshall  Lang  says  “  That  we  disavow 
their  contention  need  not  prevent  us  from  discerning  it  as  one 
beautiful  and  noble,”  an  admission  which  ought  to  meet  with  a 
response  from  this  side  of  the  Border.  The  preface  says  that  each 
lecturer  is  responsible  for  his  own  contribution  ;  and  what  look 
very  like  contradictory  statements  in  successive  lectures  about  the 
ministry  in  the  Church  of  the  first  two  centuries  make  one  think 
that  the  several  responsibility  extends  to  the  facts  as  well  as  to 
the  opinions. 

Principal  Tulloch  winds  up  the  series  with  a  thoughtful  and 
kindly  plea  for  unity  and  variety  in  the  Churches  of  Christendom. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  Psalms  more  suitable  for  sing¬ 
ing  in  Divine  service  “  Ben-Tehillim  ”  has  made  a  new  metrical 
rendering  from  the  original  text  (which  he  finds  remarkably  pure) 
in  blank  verse,  line  corresponding  to  line,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
word  to  word,  in  the  Hebrew  order.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
translate  poetry  in  this  way  is  more  than  questionable ;  but  there 
is  very  little  question  as  to  whether  people  will  accept 

When  Jehovah  restored  the  abiding  of  Zion 
Like  dreamers  were  we, 

instead  of  “  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion 
then  were  we  like  unto  them  that  dream  ”  ;  or 

Shout  ye  unto  Jehovah  all  the  earth, 

Do  service  to  Jehovah  gladsomely, 

instead  of  “  0  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  all  ye  lands,  serve  the  Lord 
with  gladness,  and  come  before  his  presence  with  a  song.” 

Dr.  Cobham  Brewer  has  compiled  a  volume  of  immense  labour 
rather  than  of  great  learning  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  mira¬ 
cles  as  a  mode  of  religious  thought.  He  divides  miracles  into 
Scripture  miracles,  miracles  founded,  on  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  miracles  wrought  to  prove  Church  dogmas;  and 
he  has  arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  references  of 
his  extracts  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary.  N  )w  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  pleasure  of  reading  accounts  of  m’racles  in  their  context 
of  history,  with  their  flesh  and  blood  abi  ut  ihem,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  a  man  writing  a  dissertation  on  “  the  mode  of  reli¬ 
gious  thought  ”  which  they  exhibit;  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  kind  of  people  who  desire  a  book  of  reference  on  such 
a  subject,  though  experience  of  the  fascination  to  some  minds  say 
of  “  Crockford  ”  makes  their  existence  conceivable. 

We  only  notice  Types  and  Antitypes  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sake  of  entering  a  protest  against 
calling  such  a  mere  cento  as  this  a  book,  and  issuing  it  with  the 
respectable  imprimatur  of  the  S.P.C.K.  Intending  purchasers 
(who  might  be  inclined  to  order  it  in  the  faith  of  this  guarantee) 
may  care  to  know  that  it  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from 
Scripture  and  from  early  and  modern  hymns  and  other  Christian 
poetry ;  even  the  illuminations  and  illustrations  are  borrowed 
from  missals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  only  thing  original 
about  it  is  the  exceeding  far-fetched  character  of  some  of  the 
types.  The  table  of  contents  suggests  the  notion  that  everything 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  type  of  something  in  the  New. 


TRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T  DARIMON’S  A  travers  une  revolution  (1),  of  which  a 
_L.YJ_  •  second  edition  is  before  us,  is  a  book  which  is  worth 
reading  (or  at  least  turning  over),  but  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  fortunate  in  its  title  or  in  its  composition.  As  to  the  former, 
the  real  subject  of  the  book — a  quite  sufficiently  interesting 
subject — is  the  relations  of  the  author  with  Proudhon,  and  the 
relations  of  Proudhon  with  the  press  during  the  period  under 
review.  M.  Darimou  informs  his  readers  that  he  has  simply 
printed,  and  so  to  speak,  edited,  notes  which  he  took  at  the  time, 
and  the  divisions  of  his  book  are  headed  with  dates  like  a  journal. 
This  method  of  proceeding  may  make  the  book  more  valuable 

(1)  A  tracers  une  revolution,  1847-1855.  Par  A.  Darimon.  Paris: 
Dentu. 
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to  an  historian  of  the  period,  or  to  a  biographer  of  Proudhon, 
hut  it  cannot  be  said  to  make  it  more  readable  generally.  M. 
Darimon  has  to  mention  not  a  few  interesting  incidents  and  traits, 
such  as  the  frugal  repasts  of  the  Restaurant  Beaurain,  where  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  men  of  some  station  used  to  assemble  to  eat 
soup,  bouillon,  roast,  vegetables,  “  sugared  plate  ”  [the  translation 
is  Thackeray’s],  and  dessert,  for  the  extremely  moderate  sum  of 
sixteen  pence.  The  way  in  which  the  wilder  Republicans  badgered 
Proudhon  (Felix  Pyat  with  considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in 
making  him  fight),  the  account  of  a  dinner  at  Emile  de  Girardin’s, 
where  Proudhon  was  asked  to  meet  Prince  Napoleon,  and  so  forth, 
are  not  uninteresting.  But  these  matters  are  not  made  the  most 
of,  and  are  mixed  with  a  variety  of  unimportant  and  uninteresting 
details,  which  a  man  writing  at  the  time  and  concerned  in  them 
might  not  unnaturally  put  down,  but  which  the  lapse  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  has  deprived  of  such  savour  as  they  ever  had.  M.  Darimon 
tells  us  that  Proudhon  once  addressed  him  as  his  probable  biographer, 
and  we  confess  that  we  think  the  matter  of  this  book  would  have 
been  better  used  as  part  of  the  materials  of  such  a  biography. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  French  schoolbooks  written  by 
Englishmen,  being  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  teaching  in  any 
language  is  far  better  done  by  properly  equipped  persons  of  the 
same  speech  and  nationality  as  the  pupil  than  by  foreigners. 
The  two  books  before  us  come,  one  from  a  master  at  the  Charter- 
house,  the  other  from  a  master  at  Marlborough.  Mr.  Sharp’s 
Syntax  Exercises  (2)  are  well  done.  We  could  say  the  same  of 
Mr.  Parry’s  collection  of  “  Unseens  ”  (3)  were  it  not  for  his 
curious  blunder  in  affixing  explanatory  notes.  An  unseen  passage 
with  explanatory  notes  seems  to  us  something  between  a  bull  and 
a  practical  contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Parry,  it  is  true,  says  that 
he  has  put  his  notes  at  the  end,  so  that  the  teacher,  “  if  he  wishes, 
may  have  the  translation  written  without  aid.”  In  that  case  the 
arrangement  is  simply  a  temptation  to  cribbing,  unless  the  passage 
is  dictated,  which  deprives  the  book  of  almost  all  its  use. 

M.  Claretie  informs  us  that  “tous  les  details  ”  in  his  novel 
Le  Prince  Zilali  (4)  “  sont  exacts.”  We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  it, 
for  we  do  not  want  exactness  (in  the  French  sense,  which 
means  actual  truth)  in  novels,  and  the  moment  we  are  told  that 
such  and  such  a  novel  is  founded  on  fact  it  ceases  to  have  much 
interest  for  us.  By  a  kind  of  satire  on  himself,  M.  Claretie  has 
made  one  of  his  best  figures  a  reporter.  The  reporter  may  be 
an  excellent  person,  but  we  for  our  part  do  not  want  him  to 
double  his  part  with  that  of  the  novelist.  But  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  M.  Claretie  is  always  readable.  La  Chanoinesse 
d’ Ambremont  (5)  is  a  well-intentioned  and  not  uninteresting  story 
of  youthful  selfishness,  elderly  devotion  and  chivalry,  feminine 
treachery  and  spite,  &c.  In  Fleur  d'Alfa  (6)  M.  Frescally  gives 
a  sketch  of  Spanish  life,  first  in  the  Peninsula  itself,  and  then  in 
one  of  the  Spanish  settlements  about  Oran.  But  is  not  a  “roman 
de  moeurs  espagnoles  ”  which  begins  with  a  Spanish  husband 
who  perpetually  gets  drunk  and  beats  his  wife  likely  to  convey  a 
rather  false  impression  ?  Intoxication  is  surely  not  a  Spanish 
vice.  In  Madame  la  Deputee  (7)  we  have  a  jeu  d' esprit  which  is 
rather  English  than  French  in  character.  The  time  of  the  story 
is  thrown  forward  into  the  twentieth  century.  Ladies  can  stand 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Yvonne  de  Lernis,  the  heroine, 
does  so  triumphantly.  The  history  of  her  contest  with  Sarah 
Fanello  (also  a  deputy,  but  in  morals  and  position  belonging  to  a 
very  different  class)  for  the  love  of  her  cousin  Georges  is  told  with 
some  wit,  and  apparently  with  a  certain  amount  of  covert  person¬ 
ality.  As  for  M.  Gabriel  Ferry,  who  gave  us  a  pleasant  book  on 
the  last  days  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  he  seems  in  Les  deux  marts  de 
Marthe  (8)  to  have  attempted  to  follow  that  master — at  a  con¬ 
siderable  interval,  of  course,  but  not  without  some  success.  The 
time  is  just  after  the  Restoration,  and  one  of  Marthe’s  husbands 
(her  bigamy  is  quite  innocent)  is  engaged  in  conspiracies  against 
the  Bourbons. 


HEW  BOOKS  AND  EEPPJNTS. 

THE  late  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  At  Home  in  Paris  (Allen  & 
Co.)  contains  not  a  little  that  is  bright  and  agreeable  reading. 
There  is  still,  however,  something  in  these  posthumous  volumes  of 
the  ephemeral,  of  the  interest  that  was  once  powerful  and  is  now 
past.  This  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  writer,  who  has 
not  often  displayed  his  happy  descriptive  art  more  admirably  than 
in  these  sketches  of  the  Paris  he  knew  so  well.  Many  pleasant 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  numerous  journals  that 
arose  like  a  swarm  of  wasps  about  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
during  the  four  years  previous  to  the  war  of  1870.  Some  clever 
sketches  embodied  in  the  “Observations  of  Monsieur  Chose”  are 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  author.  M.  Chose  is  the  typical 
bourgeois  politician,  with  elementary  ideas,  an  indefatigable 
journal-reader,  fat  in  person,  timid  and.  vacillating  in  character. 
Equally  good  are  an  old  Bonapartist  sabreur,  who  serves 
as  a  foil  to  M.  Chose,  and  Mine.  Chose,  who  is  a  French  Mrs. 
Caudle,  lecturing  her  husband  with  shrewd  sense  and  a  sharp 

(2)  j Exercises  in  French.  By  G.  Sharp.  London  :  Rivingtons. 

(3)  French  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  C.  H.  Parry. 
London  :  Rivingtons. 

(4)  Le  Prince  Zilah.  Par  Jules  Claretie.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(5)  La  chanoinesse  d’ Ambremont.  Par  la  comtesse  de  Massa.  Paris : 
Perrin. 

(6)  Fleur  d' Alfa.  Par  M.  Frescally.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(7)  Madame  la  Deputee.  Par  Andre  le  Breton.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(8)  Les  deux  marls  de  Marthe.  Par  G.  Ferry.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


tongue.  These  three  figures  give  life  and  illustration  to  some 
lively  pictures  of  Paris  and  the  political  movements  of  a  pregnant 
time.  The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  French  poor-laws  and  the  system  of  State  relief,  a 
subject  that  greatly  interested  the  author.  His  conclusions  are 
not  flattering  to  our  own  system  and  the  efforts  of  mendicity 
societies. 

Whatever  interest  is  aroused  in  English  readers  in  The.  Re¬ 
pentance  of  Nussooh  (Allen  &  Co.)  must  needs  be  rather 
factitious.  The  book  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Kempson  from  the 
Hindustani  of  Nuzeer  Ahmed,  Superintendent  of  the  Revenue 
Department  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  Hyderabad.  From  Sir 
William  Muir’s  preface  we  learn  that  the  story  gained  the  Go¬ 
vernment  prize  of  100L,  which  had  been  offered  for  a  meritorious 
work  in  the  vernacular  of  the  N.W.  Provinces.  It  is  a  moral 
tale  of  the  didactic  type  familiar  enough  in  England,  hut  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown  in  the  literature  of  India ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  considered  worthy  of  recognition.  In  these  days 
of  Zenana  missions,  stories  wholesome  in  tone  and  domestic  in 
interest  may  undoubtedly  he  productive  of  good  by  elevating  the 
family  life  of  Mahometans  in  India.  Like  too  many  stories 
with  a  purpose,  Nuzeer  Ahmed’s  tale  is  of  small  literary 
merit ;  it  is  curiously  rudimentary,  and  much  of  its  religious 
teaching  is  not  very  dissimilar  in  style  to  that  of  popular 
Evangelical  tracts.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Delhi,  and  the  story  opens 
with  the  conversion  of  a  well-to-do  Mahometan  who  has  hitherto 
neglected  religion.  Nussooh  proceeds  to  bring  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  new  life  of  orthodox  observance,  and  is  successful 
only  after  great  afflictions  and  many  troublous  scenes,  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  which  affords  a  lively  view  of  the  home-life  of  the 
family.  The  eldest  son  is  a  prodigal,  and  one  suggestive  incident 
of  the  story  is  the  burning  of  a  number  of  his  hooks  by  the  irate 
father.  These  hooks,  a  list  of  which  is  given,  are  all  of  a 
questionable  kind,  and  form  tbe  only  literature  of  the  youth  of 
Delhi ;  The  Repentance  of  Nussooh  is  designed  as  an  antidote  to 
their  pernicious  influence. 

Among  several  volumes  of  verse  before  us,  Miss  Amy  Levy’s 
A  Minor  Poet  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  is  distinguished  by  something 
of  the  true  lyrical  impulse  that  no  mere  facility  can  simulate. 
There  is  also  distinct  character  and  promise  in  the  essay  in  drama 
“  Medea.”  Miss  Levy  should,  however,  be  on  her  guard  against  a 
tendency  to  mannerism  that  may  easily  degenerate  into  a  trick,  a 
frequent  iteration  of  phrase  that  is  seldom  effective,  often  futile, 
and  especially  dangerous  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Ernest  Radford’s 
Measured  Steps  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  are  scarcely  trifles  that  be¬ 
token  power,  and  the  rhymes  oddly  styled  “  Fits  and  Starts  ” 
might  pass  as  improvisations,  hut  otherwise — “  O  villainous, 
nothing  but  sound,  sound,  a  mere  echo.”  Some  translations  from 
Heine  are  neat  and  well-rendered. 

Nothing  is  sweeter  to  the  poet  than  the  unsolicited  praise  of  a 
stranger  ;  one  of  the  great,  profound  public.  It  surpasses  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  reviewer  in  warmth  and  candour.  The  author  of 
Allington  and  other  Poems  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  prints  some 
touching  testimonies  to  her  poetic  powers,  one  of  which  is  passing 
sweet  and  strange.  A  young  lady  one  day  asked  the  poetess  if  she 
knew  “  the  writer  of  the  poem  ‘  God’s  Angels  ’ — a  poem,”  the 
querist  remarked,  “  that  I  like  so  much  that  at  home  I  have 
fastened  it  over  my  bed !  ”  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to 
soften  the  hardened  critic  it  is  this.  What  avails  it,  with  such 
affecting  proof  to  the  contrary,  honestly  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
commonplace  nature  of  Mrs.  Brine's  verse  ? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis-Budge  has  written  an  admirable  addition  to 
the  excellent  series  of  hooks  styled  “  By-paths  of  Bible  History.” 
Babylonian  Life  and  History  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  skil¬ 
fully  wrought,  the  various  sections  of  an  immense  subject  being 
duly  proportioned,  and  the  whole  is  comprehensive  and  lucid.  It 
is  not  long  since  such  works  as  this  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  many,  while  popular  histories  were  too  often  both  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  unscientific.  Mr.  Budge’s  method  is  sound,  and  his  book 
is  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

It  would  seem  that  malice  must  sometimes  prompt  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  urged  on  authors,  or  why  should  a  New  YTork  critic 
have  tempted  Mr.  Minot  Savage  to  enlarge  the  original  title  of  his 
verses,  Poems,  into  Poems  of  Modern  Thought  (Williams  & 
Norgate)  ?  Nothing  could  he  more  gravely  inappropriate,  not  to 
speak  of  the  natural  antagonism  between  poetry  and  modern  thought. 

We  have  received  an  edition  of  Mr.  Browning’s  Strafford  (Bell 
&  Sons),  with  notes  by  Emily  II.  Hickey  and  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Gardiner,  The  preface  contains  some  particulars  inter¬ 
esting  to  students,  and  the  notes  render  the  edition  valuable  as  a 
class-book. 

Wintering  Abroad,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Drysdale  (Virtue  &  Co.),  is  a 
useful  little  brochure  on  the  Riviera,  in  which  preference  is  given 
to  Mentone  as  a  health-resort. 

Political  rhymes  have  not  often  the  terseness  and  point  of  some 
of  the  lyrics  in  A  Pen'orth  of  Poetry  fur  the  Poor  (Harrison  &  Co.). 
Six  popular  biographies  of  the  Reformers  (Religious  Tract  Society) 
are  good  specimens  of  cheap  literature  by  competent  writers.  We 
have  received  the  third  volume  of  the  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Dobell’s  Poems  (Remington  &  Co.) ;  two  statistical  compilations 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  shorthand,  and  the  comparative  illiteracy  of  the 
various  States  in  1870-1880;  The  Times:  a  Satire  (Sydney: 
Cunningham)  ;  and  the  tenth  part  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Lyell's  illustrated 
work  on  Fancy  Pigeons. 
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THE  EMPERORS’  MEETING. 

THE  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  in  or  near  Warsaw 
will  be  regarded  with  a  certain  curiosity  and  interest ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  cause  alarm.  As  it  is 
certain  that  the  Sovereigns  will  be  attended  by  their  principal 
Ministers,  the  Congress  will  evidently  be  assembled  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  political  business ;  and  one  of  its  chief  objects  is 
perhaps  to  convince  the  world  in  general  that  three  of  the 
four  great  military  Powers  are  cordially  allied.  There  is 
little  reason  to  fear  that  any  resolutions  which  they  may 
adopt  will  be  directed  against  England.  None  of  the  three 
Governments  has  any  serious  concern  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  except  that  they  may  wish  to  protect  the  interests 
of  their  respective  subjects,  who  may  be  either  bondholders 
or  claimants  on  the  indemnity  fund.  Notwithstanding 
Count  Munster’s  abortive  proposals  at  the  close  of  the 
Gonference,  the  Chancellors  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia 
are  not  likely  to  demand  imperatively  the  establishment  of 
quarantine  regulations  which  would  hamper  the  navigation 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  If  Prince  Bismarck  still  feels  or  pro¬ 
fesses  irritation  in  connexion  with  his  colonial  policy,  he 
will  not  ask  assistance  from  allies  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that  the  three 
Powers  may  feel  inclined  to  widen  the  bread)  between 
England  and  France ;  but  neither  Germany  nor  Austria  has 
any  permanent  cause  of  quarrel  or  conflicting  interest  with 
England ;  and  the  foolish  provocation  which  was  formerly 
offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prompted  by  a  sentimental 
sympathy  with  Russia,  or  perhaps  rather  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  antagonism  of  England  and  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  will  form  no  part  of  the  subjects  of  deliberation  at  the 
Congress. 

The  statement  that  international  measures  are  to  be  taken 
against  anarchists  is  probably  founded  on  conjecture.  The 
elaborate  precautions  which  are  not  unnecessarily  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  during  his  visit 
to  Warsaw  indicate  the  serious  nature  of  dangers  which 
are  only  less  formidable  in  the  neighbouring  States;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  securities  which  are  not  already 
in  operation.  None  of  the  three  Governments  would  re¬ 
fuse  its  aid  to  the  others  in  repressing  the  atrocious  con¬ 
spiracies  to  which  they  are  almost  equally  exposed.  The 
German  and  Russian  police  would  if  necessary  act  in  concert 
against  assassins  or  incendiaries  in  either  country.  If,  never¬ 
theless,  any  new  method  of  detecting  and  punishing  the 
worst  of  crimes  can  be  suggested,  the  Congress  may  perhaps 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  common  action.  The  Moscow 
Gazette,  which  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperor,  intimates  a  belief  that  additional 
methods  of  repression  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  the  three 
Empires  will  form  another  subject  of  debate.  It  is  not 
known  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  any  new  cause  of  offence 
against  his  old  political  opponents  in  Posen  ;  nor  has 
any  active  disaffection  recently  been  exhibited  in  Russian 
Poland.  There  was  at  one  time  a  rumour  that  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  to  Warsaw  would  furnish  an  occasion  for 
some  concessions  to  the  Poles ;  but  the  illness  of  the 
Marquis  Wielopolowski,  who  formerly  represented  the 
less  illiberal  side  of  Russian  policy,  seems  to  indicate  a 
purpose  of  continuing  the  existing  system  of  repression. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  advisers  will  not  be 
disposed  to  concur  in  any  measure  against  the  Poles  of 
Galicia,  who  are  among  his  most  loyal  subjects.  On  the  I 


whole,  it  is  improbable  that  any  new  attack  will  be  made 
on  the  few  remaining  rights  of  an  oppressed  population. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  conflicting  designs  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  are  suspended  or  reconciled  by  some 
temporary  compromise.  Both  Powers  are  probably  content 
to  adjourn  for  an  indefinite  period  their  further  division  of 
the  spoils  of  Turkey,  and  their  chronic  rivalry  for  the 
protectorate  or  control  of  the  petty  kingdoms  and  princi¬ 
palities  which  now  separate  their  respective  territories. 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  will  be  required 
to  remain  at  peace  until  their  more  powerful  neighbours 
find  it  convenient  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  supre¬ 
macy.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has  in  this  matter  an  interest 
identical  with  that  of  Austria,  will  give  his  cordial  aid  to 
any  scheme  which  may  prevent  or  postpone  collision.  He 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  take 
Italy  into  council ;  but  France  will  have  received  tacit  notice 
that  the  whole  of  the  Continent  would  be  united  against 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace.  If  indeed  a  conflict  with 
England  could  be  contrived  in  China,  Madagascar,  or 
Africa,  Germany  would  regard  with  much  complacency  an 
additional  security  against  attempts  to  recover  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  Wild  speculations  on  the  supposed  annexation  of 
Holland  by  Germany  or  of  Belgium  by  France  are  not  worth 
serious  discussion.  The  prudent  silence  with  which  Marshal 
Manteuffel’s  proclamation  has  been  received  at  Paris  proves 
the  success  of  the  policy  by  which  Prince  Bismarck  has 
isolated  his  only  dangerous  enemy.  The  foolish  animosity 
of  French  journalists  against  England  causes  unqualified 
satisfaction  at  Berlin.  In  a  war  with  Germany  France 
might  formerly  have  reckoned  on  the  good  will  or  alliance 
of  either  Austria  or  Russia,  and  on  the  neutrality  of  England. 
The  German  Government  has  now  formed  the  closest  union 
with  Austria;  and  for  the  present  it  has  established  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  In  the  meantime 
French  politicians  have  revived  without  provocation  the 
hereditary  enmity  of  their  predecessors  to  England. 

While  the  Imperial  Courts  proclaim  their  union,  some 
political  observers  will  remember  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
perplexity  the  wholly  different  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  two  German  Powers  which  notoriously  existed  only  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors 
which  was  held  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  in 
Turkey,  the  former  and  present  allies  have  more  than  once 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who 
until  lately  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia,  peremptorily 
forbade  a  rupture  between  Germany  and  France,  and  his  in¬ 
terference,  though  it  was  for  the  moment  successful,  caused 
the  celebrated  visit  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Vienna,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  Count  Andrassy  which  has 
never  since  been  disturbed.  For  some  years  afterwards, 
though  there  was  probably  no  purpose  on  either  side  of  an 
actual  rupture,  it  was  no  secret  that  the  friendship  which 
was  still  professed  by  the  respective  Courts  was  not  shared 
by  their  Foreign  Ministers.  The  German  official  journals 
incessantly  complained  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Russian 
War  Office,  by  which  troops  were  supposed  to  be  massed  in 
threatening  positions  on  the  western  frontier.  The  causes 
of  hostility,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  must  still  exist, 
though  both  parties  for  the  present  find  it  convenient  to 
forget  possible  grounds  of  offence.  The  new  League  of  the 
three  Emperors  may  perhaps  not  be  more  permanent  than 
the  combination  of  the  same  Powers  which  was  formed 
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seven  oi*  eight  years  ago.  In  the  meantime  it  renders  a 
Continental  war  impossible,  and  it  ought  not  to  endanger 
English  interests  if  they  are  protected  by  a  judicious  policy. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  give  vent 
to  the  irritation  which  he  is  said  to  feel  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  inducing  his  allies  to  agree  on  some  kind  of 
protest  against  the  claim  of  colonial  monopoly  which  is 
attributed  to  England.  If  any  such  pretension  had  really 
been  advanced,  there  might  be  some  risk  of  permanent  mis¬ 
understanding  or  collision ;  but  the  only  reason  why  the 
English  Colonial  Empire  extends  over  most  parts  of  the 
world  is  that  voluntary  settlements  have  been  formed  by 
independent  adventurers.  If  foreign  rivals  have  not 
hitherto  made  similar  attempts,  there  is  little  probability 
that  their  competition  will  be  hereafter  formidable.  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  the  only  emigrating  nation ;  but  hitherto 
German  settlers  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  United 
States,  and  Italians  to  the  Valley  of  the  Plata.  No 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  Prince  Bismarck’s 
declaration  that  German  subjects  who  may  settle  in  un¬ 
occupied  regions  will  receive  the  protection  of  the  Empire. 
The  rumoured  designs  of  the  Austrian  Government  are 
still  less  open  to  objection.  According  to  a  recent  state¬ 
ment,  an  Austrian  expedition  is  to  be  sent  to  ascertain  the 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  Australian  ports.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  English  colonists  to  take  offence  at  any 
overture  which  may  lead  to  mercantile  intercourse.  The 
only  form  of  colonization  by  foreigners  which  is  really  un¬ 
friendly  and  injurious  is  that  to  which  the  French  have 
lately  devoted  themselves,  through  a  mistaken  conception 
of  their  own  interests,  combined  with  envy  and  ill  will  to 
England.  Their  conquests  in  Tonquin  or  in  Madagascar 
have  little  tendency  to  promote  their  own  trade,  and 
wherever  the  French  flag  flies  English  commerce  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  Experience  shows  that  Frenchmen  rarely  settle 
in  the  outlying  dependencies  of  the  Bepublic,  except  in 
some  official  position.  The  Germans  will  probably,  even  if 
their  Government  founds  colonies  in  South  Africa  or  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  continue  to  establish  themselves  by  prefer¬ 
ence  among  settled  communities.  The  English  Government 
may  receive  with  equanimity  any  declaration  winch  may  be 
issued  by  the  Imperial  Congress.  Any  unfriendly  feeling 
which  may  be  displayed  will  have  originated  in  personal 
irritation,  and  not  in  conflicts  either  of  national  interest  or 
of  general  policy. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  AUTUMN  SESSION. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  what  precise  emo¬ 
tions  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  surveying  affairs  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  few  days  from  his  Scotch  retreat. 
Perhaps  with  none ;  or  perhaps  he  has  not  been  making  the 
survey  at  all ;  but  that  we  hardly  think  likely.  The  Irish 
vote,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Irish  line  of  tactics, 
is  of  high  interest,  and  even  importance,  to  the  Government 
just  now  in  relation  to  their  Parliamentary  prospects ;  and 
it  has  never  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  habit  to  take  his  eye  off 
these  prospects  for  very  long  together.  The  sort  of  crisis 
which  “  swells  upon  the  horizon  ”  unseen  by  him,  or, 
according  to  his  own  account,  by  any  one  else,  and  which 
“  rushes  upon  him  like  a  flood  ”  before  he  knows  of  its 
existence,  is  not  a  Parliamentary  crisis.  It  may  be  a  social 
cataclysm,  but  it  is  not  a  political  one  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  division- list  is  a  political  document.  It  may  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  authority,  or  even  for  the  moment  over¬ 
throw  it,  and,  within  a  day’s  journey  of  London,  establish 
anarchy  in  its  place ;  but  it  can  have  no  immediate  bearing 
on  the  struggle  between  the  “  ins  ”  and  “  outs,”  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  see  it  coming.  Indeed,  he  has  frankly 
admitted,  with  respect  to  the  Irish  crisis  of  1880-82,  that 
the  very  reason  why  he  did  not  perceive  its  approach  was 
because  he  was  too  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
struggle  above  mentioned.  He  had  “  so  much  on  his  hands 
“  connected  with  the  doings  of  the  late  Government  in  quite 
“  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world  ” — that  is  to  say, 
in  every  quarter  in  which  their  policy  seemed  to  afford 
material  for  a  stump  attack — that  he  had  no  attention 
to  spare  for  any  country  in  which,  however  unsatisfactory 
its  condition,  such  material  did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Gladstone  knew,  no  doubt,  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  had  been  very  unquiet  during  1879,  and  that  the 
anti-rent  movement  was  daily  assuming  a  more  and  more 
formidable  aspect.  But  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Conservative 
Government  towards  the  agitation  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
approved  by  the  country,  and  no  political  capital  was  to  be 


made  by  denouncing  it.  Therefore,  argued  the  Midlothian 
orator,  if  there  is  a  swelling  crisis  in  Ireland,  let  it  swell. 
To  swell,  as  the  American  moralist  so  beautifully  ob¬ 
served  of  the  fading  of  roses,  is  “  the  business  ”  of  a 
crisis.  That  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  really  meant  by 
his  explanation  of  the  other  day ;  that  is  how  he  would 
have  put  it  if  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange  had  been 
the  Palace  of  Truth.  If  social  revolutions  surprise  him. 
at  moments  of  inadvertence,  it  is  because  he  cannot 
be  bothered  with  attempted  forecasts  of  such  phenomena 
when  he  is  calculating  the  chances  of  his  party  at  the  next 
general  election.  But  give  any  event  a  bearing  on  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Parliamentary  conflict,  and  no 
one  will  ever  be  able  to  charge  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  long  as 
his  faculties  remain  to  him,  with  inattention  to  it.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
National  League  at  Dublin  last  Saturday  down  to  the  latest 
deliverances  of  Irish  Nationalism  within  the  past  few  days, 
the  whole  course  of  recent  affairs  in  Ireland  has  interested 
him  much. 

That  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it  will  be  equal  to  its 
interest  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed.  There  is  not 
much,  of  course,  in  the  usual  Irreconcilable  rhetoric  to 
disturb  a  statesman  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  practical  turn 
of  mind.  Hard  words  break  no  majorities;  and  Mr. 
Sexton’s  denunciatory  eloquence,  invigorated  though  it  be 
by  his  sojourn  in  the  home  of  higk-falutin’,  is  no  more 
formidable,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  than  it  ever 
was.  Mr.  O’Brien,  however,  has  approved  himself  a 
man  of  action;  and,  when  he  threatens  to  “  plant  half 
“  a  dozen  ruined  and  disgraced  Chief  Secretaries,  like 
“  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  all  round  the  House 
“  of  Commons  as  they  would  set  up  scarecrows  in  a 
“  cornfield,”  he  doubtless  commands  somewhat  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Sexton.  This  plan  of  using  up  Chief  Sec¬ 
retaries  is,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  that  of  murdering 
them ;  and,  considering  the  unlimited  supply  of  honourable 
ambition  for  dangerous  and  arduous  posts  which  is  to  be 
found  in  both  political  parties  in  England,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  sight, 
of  any  number  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  scarecrows  would  make 
us  “  begin  to  think  it  a  hopeless  kind  of  game  to  govern 
“  Ireland  by  means  of  foreigners.”  Still,  his  idea  is  not  in 
itself  an  impracticable  one,  and  it  might  undoubtedly  be  so 
worked  as  to  inflict  considerable  annoyance  upon  English 
Governments.  But  of  course  the  really  serious  aspect  of 
these  patriotic  outbursts  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  point 
of  view  becomes  apparent  only  when  we  look  at  them  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Autumn  Session. 
Of  itself  there  might  be  nothing  very  gravely  alarming 
in  a  concerted  and  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Parnellites  to  rid  the  Castle  and  the  Lodge  of  “  the  worst 
“  Englishman  and  most  sneaking  Scotchman  ” — almost,  by 
the  way,  as  perverse  a  description  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
nationality  as  of  his  character — “  that  ever  crossed  the 
“  Channel.”  The  enterprise  is,  in  fact,  one  which  Mr. 
O’Brien  and  his  associates  have  been  prosecuting  with 
the  utmost  perseverance,  but  with  no  visible  result,  since 
the  present  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Chief  Secretary 
succeeded  to  their  posts ;  and  it  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
accomplished  within  the  next  two  months  than  at  any  time 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  real  gravity  of  the  menace 
resides  in  the  fact  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  made,  and  the 
indirect  consequences  which  may  follow  from  the  mere 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  it.  Vain  as  it  may  be  for  the 
Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  attempt  to 
make  scarecrows  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a  most  inconvenient 
thing  for  the  Government  if  they  were  seriously  to  resolve 
upon  devoting  the  Autumn  Session  to  this  undertaking, 
and  especially  so  if  they  were  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
so  strongly  recommended  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  press. 
The  transfer  of  the  Parnellite  vote  from  one  lobby  to  the 
other  would,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  reduce  the  Minis¬ 
terial  majority  on  the  Franchise  Bill  from  130  to  50;  and, 
though  the  latter  number  may  be,  as  cheerful  Ministerialists 
assure  us,  a  “  sufficiently  substantial  one  for  most  purposes,” 
there  would  attach  to  such  a  reduction  of  numbers  a  certain 
moral  effect,  which  is  quite  as  perceptible  to  the  cheerful 
Ministerialist  as  to  every  one  else. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  of  course  is  that  these  menaces 
of  malign  activity  on  the  Irish  benches  are  only  one  among 
those  many  inauspicious  signs  which  are  gathering  about  the 
Ministerial  prospect  for  the  coming  Session.  It  is  not  good 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  should  be  threatening 
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trouble  for  the  Government ;  because,  in  fact,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  troubled  for  the  next  few 
months  by  anybody  or  anything  but  the  constitutional 
opponents  whom  they  have  challenged  and  the  particular 
business  which  they  have  so  rashly  backed  themselves  to 
carry  through.  It  is  not  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  em¬ 
barrassment  which  appears  to  await  them  is  in  itself  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  that  in  their  present  situation  any 
embarrassment  must  be  serious.  They  obviously  reckoned 
at  the  outset  of  the  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  that 
they  would  be  able  to  fight  it  out  without  interruption  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind.  There  was  to  be  a  fair  field  for 
themselves,  and  no  favour  for  their  adversary ;  and,  whereas 
they  were  disappointed  of  the  latter  of  these  speculations 
almost  immediately,  they  are  only  gradually  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  their  approaching  disappointment  as  respects  the  former 
also.  Singular  as  it  must  seem  to  any  one  less  sublimely 
assured  of  the  popularity  and  power  of  the  Government  than 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  yet  appears  probable  that  this  second 
disillusionment  surprises  !»im  even  more  than  the  first.  To 
all  appearance  the  one  thing  which  our  distinguished  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Polonius  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  into 
account — the  one  risk  which  seems  certainly  not  to  have 
been  present  to  his  mind  as  a  reason  to  “  bewai'e  of  entrance 
Xi  to  the  quarrel  ” — was  the  possibility  that  others  might 
interpose  between  the  foe  and  himself.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  complete  than  the  confidence  of  the 
Ministerial  assumption  that  the  Autumn  Session  would  be 
held  sacred  to  the  Franchise  Bill  and  to  the  Franchise  Bill 
alone.  Whenever  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  introduction 
of  other  business  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  wont  to 
reply  with  a  certain  proud  humility  that  it  was  for  the 
House,  and  not  for  the  Government,  to  decide  what  other 
business,  if  any,  it  would  take  into  consideration — his 
humility  being  shown  in  this  considerate  reservation  of 
the  undoubted  rights  of  Parliament,  while  the  pride  was 
quite  plainly  perceptible  in  the  outspoken  hint  that  he 
and  “  the  country  ”  would  like  to  see  Parliament  im¬ 
pudent  enough  to  think  of  exercising  them.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  this  matter ;  and,  little  as  it  is,  it  has  upset  the 
whole  calculation.  The  Autumn  Session,  it  is  now  pretty 
certain,  will  be  very  much  like  other  Sessions ;  there  will 
be  nothing  sacrosanct  about  it.  Talk,  delay,  interruption, 
the  incursions  of  the  bore,  the  crotcheteer,  the  private 
member,  the  Irish  member,  will  play  their  part  in  it  as  in 
other  Sessions,  and  instead  of  provoking  the  uprising  of  a 
righteously  indignant  country,  these  nuisances  or  diversions 
will  be  regarded  in  October  and  November  with  precisely  the 
samespiritof  indifference, amusement, orcontempt  which  they 
arouse  between  February  and  August.  And  having  regard 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  time  in  the  plans  of  the 
Government,  and  the  paramount  necessity,  as  they  think  it, 
of  getting  their  lopsided  Bill  passed  with  such  promptitude 
as  to  send  it  up,  a  message  of  stern  brevity,  to  the  Lords, 
their  present  outlook  is  certainly  far  from  encouraging. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

IF  it  were  permissible  to  apply  the  test  of  probability  to 
the  affairs  of  China,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
•doubting  that  war  has  at  last  been  declared  against  France. 
It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  present  undefined  state  of  hostilities,  which 
leaves  the  Chinese  coast  open  to  attack  at  any  moment  and 
ties  the  hands  of  its  defenders.  A  declaration  of  war  would 
at  least  deprive  the  French  Admiral  of  the  convenience  of 
drawing  supplies  from  Hong  Kong ;  and,  if  it  did  nothing 
more,  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain.  But  it  would  do  much 
more.  From  the  moment  that  the  two  nations  were 
nominally,  as  well  as  really,  at  war,  the  dockyards  at  Hong 
Kong  would  be  shut  to  the  French  squadron.  By  allowing 
Admiral  Courbet  to  send  his  damaged  vessels  there  for 
repairs,  the  Chinese  Government  loses  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  its  position.  The  Admiral  has  hitherto 
taken  such  excellent  care  to  conceal  the  damage  done  to  his 
ships  that  it  is  not  known  whether  they  suffered  severely 
during  the  actions  in  the  Min  River ;  but  there  is  some  in¬ 
direct  evidence  that  more  than  one  of  them  was  hit  badly. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  refit  quietly  on  the  very  coast 
of  China,  the  French  will  avoid  the  most  troublesome 
obstacle  in  their  way.  A  report  from  Shanghai  illustrates 
the  folly  of  refusing  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  in 
another  way.  It  is  said  that  the  foreign  Consuls  have 


protested  against  the  Governor’s  intention  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  for  blocking  the  river.  There  is  something  which 
has  more  than  the  appearance  of  unfairness  in  thus  hamper¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  defend  themselves,  but  the 
Consuls  are  technically  in  the  right.  As  long  as  China  does 
not  acknowledge  that  it  is  at  war,  the  Consuls  are  entitled 
to  take  measures  for  keeping  open  the  treaty  ports.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  Government  at  Pekin  are  fully 
aware  of  the  harm  they  would  do  their  own  cause  by 
persisting  in  their  present  course.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  their  obstinacy  hitherto  is  that  they  have  kept 
on  hoping  to  be  able  to  localize  the  war  in  Tonquin,  and 
perhaps  that  they  still  look  for  the  assistance  of  neutral 
Powers.  By  this  time  they  must  see  the  folly  of  both  hopes. 
The  French  have  very  naturally  declined  to  allow  their 
opponent  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  fight,  and  all  the  neutral 
Powers  have  done  is  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  military 
authorities.  If  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  had  accepted  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  refusal  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  Long  Son 
affair  at  once,  Admiral  Courbet  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  good  luck  of  getting  quietly  to  the  back  of  the  forts  at 
Foochow.  The  half-measures  taken  up  to  the  present  have 
had  all  the  inconveniences  and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
war  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  the  declara¬ 
tion  has  not  been  made  already,  it  will  not  be  long 
delayed.  All  the  news  from  China  goes  against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Imperial  Government  still  thinks  of 
yielding. 

The  French,  for  their  part,  are  also  beginning  to  discover 
that  wars  have  a  remarkable  power  of  growing.  It  is  not  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Republican  Government  that 
it  has  profited  so  little  by  the  experience  of  its  predecessors  in 
Algeria.  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  would  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  almost  as  completely  as  the  Mandarins 
at  Pekin  that  they  could  stop  the  course  of  things  whenever 
they  pleased.  They  are  now  learning  that  when  a  civilized 
Power  establishes  itself  among  barbarians  it  must  conquer 
all  or  nothing.  Unless  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  palace  at 
Pekin  clears  the  way  for  them,  a  war  with  China  is  inevit¬ 
able  ;  and  that  is  a  very  serious  business.  Ministerial  papers 
have  almost  given  up  trying  to  prove  that  a  few  cheap 
and  easy  acts  of  reprisal  will  be  enough.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  talk  of  expeditions,  and  of  the  despatch  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  In  itself  this  is  a  severe  check  for  the  policy  of 
M.  Ferry.  It  can  be  no  consolation  for  his  supporters  to 
know  that,  if  France  is  prepared  to  make  a  sufficiently 
vigorous  effort,  it  can  in  all  probability  defeat  the  Chinese 
thoroughly.  The  fact  that  the  effort  has  to  be  made  is  just 
what  shows  that  the  policy  of  half-measures  and  bullying 
has  been  a  hopeless  failure.  China  may  suffer,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  suffer,  most  severely  in  the  fight ;  but  the  army 
and  the  finances  of  France  will  none  the  less  be  subject  to 
a  strain  which  they  are  in  no  condition  to  support.  There 
is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  way  one  chance  of  a 
speedy  settlement  after  another  is  failing  the  French 
Ministry.  The  presence  of  Admiral  Courbet’s  squadron 
produced  no  terror.  Foochow  Arsenal  was  bombarded 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  Mandarins  at  Pekin. 
No  sooner  had  Admiral  Lespes  seized  Keelung  than  it 
was  discovered  that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  the 
step.  The  coal-mines  were  found  to  be  full  of  water,  and 
the  island  of  Formosa  generally  turns  out  to  be  such 
a  difficult  nut  to  crack  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
easy,  and  much  more  effectual,  to  invade  the  Empire 
at  once.  Every  day  the  necessity  of  an  expedition  to 
Pekin  becomes  more  obvious.  Admiral  Courbet  may 
bombard  a  few  ports;  but  that  policy  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  The  French  squadron  will  have  to  engage  the  forts 
in  front  for  the  future,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  be  uniformly  successful.  We  have  just  learnt 
at  our  own  expense  that  even  the  Kinpai  forts  were  far 
from  having  been  entirely  destroyed  during  the  late  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  Min  River.  Moreover,  whatever  harm 
Admiral  Courbet  may  do,  the  Chinese  Government  is  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  disturbed  as  long  as  Pekin  is  safe.  In 
his  last  confidence  to  an  intei’viewer  M.  Ferry  still  affected 
to  believe  that  China  would  not  declare  war;  but,  from 
his  care  in  insisting  on  the  certainty  of  large  pecuniary 
gains  to  be  made  somehow  out  of  the  enemy,  he  would 
seem  to  be  preparing  the  public  for  an  early  and  severe  call 
on  its  pocket.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  present 
generation  of  French  public  men  that  this  avowal  of  a  highly 
ignoble  motive  is  accompanied  by  empty  declamation  about 
the  honour  and  flag  of  France.  Neither  is  there  any  in¬ 
congruity  in  the  terms  chosen  by  the  Premier  to  praise 
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Admiral  Courbet.  He  informed  the  interviewer  that  this 
officer  “  had  not  yet  done  ”  (he  has  done  nothing),  and  that 
“  he  will  yet  accomplish  something  to  make  himself  talked 
“  about.”  The  ideal  of  the  Third  Republic  would  seem  to 
be  a  policy  of  pourboire  for  the  country  and  a  paradise  of 
newspaper  renown  for  its  officers. 

Now  that  the  last  chance  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  has 
disappeared,  the  consequences  of  the  French  policy  to  our 
own  interests  will  cease  to  be  mere  matters  of  speculation. 
We  have  had  more  than  one  lesson  already.  The  mistake 
of  the  Chinese  gunners  in  the  Kinpai  forts  proves  some¬ 
thing  more  than  their  hitherto  doubtful  capacity  to  hit  a 
mark.  It  shows  that  no  English  vessel  in  these  waters 
will  be  safe  while  hostilities  last.  The  plundering  of  the 
foreign  houses  at  the  Pagoda  is  another  event  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  said,  and  we  can  well  believe  it, 
that  the  Chinese  made  no  distinctions  between  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Frenchmen  and  any  other.  In  the  very  pro¬ 
bable  occurrence  of  anti-foreign  riots  in  the  treaty  ports, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  mob  will  be  more  dis¬ 
criminating  than  the  people  of  Foochow.  The  danger 
is  quite  real  enough  to  make  it  a  matter  of  pressing 
necessity  to  take  proper  precautions.  That  the  first  of 
these  is  the  immediate  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the 
China  station  has  been  pointed  out  twenty  times  already, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  fact  that  the  Opal  corvette  has  been 
ordered  to  join  Admiral  Dowell,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Ministry  has  at  last  recognized  its  duty  to  some  extent. 
But  an  addition  of  one  cruiser  is  far  less  than  what  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  circumstances.  The  Daily  News,  indeed,  is 
confident  that  the  Chinese  squadron  is  likely  to  prove  equal 
to  all  possible  demands  ;  but  this  official  opinion  contrasts 
very  favourably  for  the  frankness  of  the  journal,  if  not  to 
the  credit  of  its  reasoning  power,  with  the  evidence  it  hastens 
to  produce  that  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case.  From  a  list 
of  the  ships  under  Admiral  Dowell’s  command,  printed 
opposite  this  optimist  leader,  it  appears  that,  out  of  twenty- 
three  vessels  on  the  station,  fifteen  are  diminutive  gunboats 
designed  to  hunt  for  pirate  junks  and  land  an  occasional  rocket 
party.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  one,  the  Wivern,  a  weak  turret- 
ship  of  an  obsolete  type,  is  laid  up  at  Hong  Kong.  Admiral 
Dowell’s  flagship,  the  Audacious — an  ironclad  box-frigate  of 
the  Swiftsure  class — can  only  steam  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
This  is  the  highest  speed  attained  by  any  ship  in  the  squadron. 
The  remainder  are  unarmoured  corvettes  and  gun-vessels. 
The  naval  force  of  the  French,  twenty-eight  pennants  in  all, 
only  includes  eleven  small  boats,  while  “  in  other  respects 
“  the  French  ships  are  mostly  large,  strongly  built,  capitally 
“  equipped,  and  fast  sailors.”  If  therefore  “  all  demands  ” 
should  by  any  chance  include  another  Tamatave  incident 
on  a  larger  scale,  it  would  really  appear  very  doubtful 
Avhether  our  squadron  is  likely  to  prove  quite  strong  enough 
for  the  occasion.  Under  the  circumstances  it  could  scarcely 
be  thought  excessive,  if  the  Temeraire,  which  cannot  go  up 
the  Nile  and  is  not  wanted  at  Suakim,  were  to  proceed  to 
China  from  the  dockyard  at  Malta. 


THE  FRANCHISE  AGITATION. 

SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  has  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  on  his  side  in  speaking  as  he  does  next 
week.  There  is  nothing  which  is  a  greater  godsend  to  a 
controversialist,  especially  on  the  platform,  than  a  great 
body  of  his  opponents’  utterances  ready  to  his  hand  for 
criticism.  Nor  could  a  critic  wish  for  matter  giving  more 
tempting  opportunity  of  comment  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  recent  orations,  with  their  curious 
fallacies,  their  damaging  admissions,  and  their  yet  more 
curious  and  damaging  silence  on  points  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  respect 
in  which  Sir  Stafford  is,  in  T urf  parlance,  “  on  velvet.” 
The  popular  demonstrations  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
shown  how  absolutely  idle  is  the  contention  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  Lord  Salisbury  only,  objects  to  the  un¬ 
precedented  juggling  with  the  parts  of  the  Government 
Reform  Bill.  No  Conservative  probably,  and  certainly 
no  independent  politician,  expected  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  would  muster  in  anything  like  the  strength 
they  have  shown ;  and  while  no  Conservative  certainly, 
and  probably  no  independent  politician,  can  attribute 
decisive  force  to  this  method  of  expressing  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  impossible  that  both  should  not  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  success  on  a  ground  which  is  almost  entirely 
file  adversary’s  own  ground.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 


advantage  which  fortune  has  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  is  the  obvious  flurry  and  distraction  of 
the  extremer  Ministerial  partisans.  Headed  back  by  Mr.. 
Gladstone  from  the  cry  of  “Down  with  the  House  of 
“  Lords,”  they  are  endeavouring  some  of  them  to  maintain 
that  cry  against  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  some  of  them  to 
eat  their  own  words  and  to  make  out  that  the  passage  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  is,  and  always  has  been,  their  only  care,  and 
some  of  them  to  do  a  little  of  both.  Even  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
not  usually  an  excitable  person,  appears  to  have  completely 
lost  his  head,  and  quotes  with  approbation  the  military 
maxim  of  that  great  commander  General  Sheridan.  There 
was  another  commander  of  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as  a  man 
of  letters,  must  have  heard,  and  who  uttered  a  sentiment 
even  more  appropriate  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  case  than  “  Let 
“  everything  go  in.”  “  The  Devil  take  order  now ;  I’ll  to 
“  the  throng,”  seems  to  express  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  sentiments 
excellently.  His  humbler  followers  have  caught  his  spirit, 
and  have  openly  incited,  and  almost  implored,  the  Trade- 
Unions  to  take  part,  as  Trade-Unions,  in  a  purely  party 
agitation — a  proceeding  which,  before  they  lost  their  heads, 
Liberals,  even  rather  extreme  Liberals,  would  have  depre¬ 
cated  as  earnestly  as  the  staunchest  Whig  or  the  most 
high-flying  Tory.  The  same  persons  affect  to  scout  the 
very  demand  for  argument.  And  certainly  this  is  not  the 
least  prudent  of  their  affectations.  The  enlargement  of  the 
Franchise  is  a  good  in  itself  so  evident,  and  the  necessity  of 
separating  that  enlargement  from  Redistribution  a  fact  so 
undoubted,  that  nothing  need  be  said  on  the  merits  of  either 
point.  To  shout  “  The  Bill,  the  half  Bill,  and  nothing  more 
“  than  the  half  Bill,”  and  to  compare  triumphantly  theattend- 
ance  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  park,  in  pouring  rain,  with 
the  muster  in  fine  weather  in  the  second  city  of  the  Empire 
as  far  as  population  goes,  these  are  the  methods  of  conviction 
to  which  a  party  that  once  boasted,  if  it  did  not  show,  its 
trust  in  argument  alone  has  been  reduced.  Rather,  per¬ 
haps,  it  should  be  said,  it  has  reduced  itself  to  such  methods 
by  engaging  headlong  in  an  indeterminate  agitation,  without 
examining  the  grounds,  counting  the  chances,  or  so  much 
as  considering  what  it  is  that  it  is  fighting  for,  what  it 
wants,  and  what  the  character  of  the  opposition  is  which  is 
offered  to  its  desires. 

The  pitch  of  unreason  to  which  a  very  intelligent  poli¬ 
tician  can  be  driven  by  a  fixed  idea  could  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  peroration,  and  by  his 
passionate  declaration  that,  Lord  Salisbury  or  no  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Franchise  Bill  must  and  shall  be  passed. 
Must  and  shall  are  awkward  words  in  statesmen’s  mouths ; 
but  something  in  this  respect  must  be  forgiven  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  who  in  relation  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
County  Franchise  is  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  own  pet  and 
special  cub.  But,  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  thought  a  little,, 
if  he  had  asked  himself  a  very  few  questions,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  have  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Gladstone  or  no  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  been  a  much  better  form  of  ex¬ 
pletive.  It  is  not  Lord  Salisbury  who  has  held  the  hapless 
Reform  Bill  up  by  one  leg  and  bisected  it ;  it  is  not  Lord 
Salisbury  who  has  prorogued  Parliament  in  a  pet,  and  lost 
the  fruits  of  any  number  of  dull  nights’  debate,  because  the 
other  half  of  the  mutilated  innocent  has  been  inquired 
after.  If  enfranchisement  is  delayed,  the  delay  certainly 
lies  nearer  to  a  certain  door  in  Downing  Street  than  to 
Hatfield  or  Dieppe.  Radical  orators  may  possibly  induce 
their  shouting  mobs  to  forget  the  facts  of  the  case ;  it  is 
even  possible— for  man  is  a  very  queer  animal — that  they 
may  induce  themselves  to  forget  them.  Judging  from  the 
exaggerations  of  the  Glasgow  procession,  and  from  the 
conversion  into  a  political  demonstration  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  really  little  more  than  a  multiplied  and  varied 
muster  of  trade  advertisements,  like  unto  the  Gigantic  Hat 
which  once  scandalized  Mr.  Carlyle,  there  are  few  flights 
which  Radical  imagination  cannot  take.  It  would  appear 
from  some  indignant  comments  which  have  been  made  on 
Sir  R.  Cross’s  outspoken  language  at  Ormskirk,  that  it 
has  now  taken  the  flight  of  believing  that  the  Lords 
did  reject  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  must  have  rejected 
it,  because  several  public  speakers  have  asserted  and  several 
public  meetings  have  voted  that  it  was  rejected.  The 
argument  is  not  a  burlesque  invention  of  ours  ;  it  has 
been  gravely  used  in  print.  From  the  language  of 
Ministerial  speakers  and  from  the  language  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  press,  the  kind  of  oblivion  and  the  kind  of 
imagination  which  excitement  induces  are  all  they  hope  or 
care  to  bring  about.  But  some  of  them  know — one  of  them 
certainly  knows — that  even  with  the  present  constituencies 
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it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  up  this  oblivion  and  this 
imagination  sufficiently  long  to  give  time  for  the  polls,  and 
so  Mr.  Trevelyan  borrows  the  language  of  General  Sheridan, 
and  implores  his  party  to  “  let  everything  go  in  ”  in  order 
that  the  Franchise  Bill  may  be  carried.  It  surely  might  at 
least  have  struck  him  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  to  let  a 
[Redistribution  Bill  go  in,  and  the  thing  would  be  done. 
The  excuse  of  want  of  time  and  preparation  has  been  taken 
away  by  maladroit  partisans  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  world 
has  been  informed  that  a  [Redistribution  Bill  is  all  ready, 
only  it  cannot  be  produced.  There  have  been  few  recent 
occasions  when  the  little  word  “  why  ”  has  been  of  more 
virtue.  It  would  have  been  really  interesting  in  the  very 
highest  degree  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  told  us,  if  he  had  even 
attempted  to  tell  us,  why  it  cannot. 

That,  however,  is  exactly  what  he  and  his  party  have 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  tell,  except  to  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  half-innocent  and  half-cynical  confession 
that  a  [Redistribution  Bill,  without  the  threat  of  the  two 
million  beasts  loose  and  no  cages  ready,  would  be  so  dread¬ 
fully  inconvenient  to  him.  They  go  on  in  all  the  variety  of 
manners  appropriate  to  a  party  which  contains  politicians  of 
the  stamp  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  politicians  of  the  stamp 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  expatiating  on  the  blessings  of 
having  two  million  more  voters,  and  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  delay  this  blessing.  But  not  one  word  will  they 
say  when  they  are  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
make  up  our  minds  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  two 
millions  when  we  have  got  them.  They  decline  to  do 
so  much  as  notice  the  inexpugnable  statistics  as  to  the  effect 
of  enfranchisement  without  redistribution,  not  merely  on 
the  relative  status  of  different  constituencies,  but  on  the 
internal  constitution  of  individual  constituencies.  It  is 
nothing  to  them  that  in  the  far  from  improbable  event  of  a 
forced  dissolution  before  the  second  Bill  was  carried,  the 
whole  representative  system  would  be  in  sheer  chaos,  and 
the  resulting  Parliament  might  as  well  have  been  tossed  up 
for  as  far  as  representation  goes.  They  sometimes  go  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  with  indignation  the  idea  of  an  unfair 
Redistribution  Bill ;  but  they  take  very  good  care  to  say 
nothing  to  the  retort,  “  If  it  is  not  unfair,  why  is  it  not  pro- 
“  duced  1  ”  In  short,  by  their  own  account  they  have  left 
off  arguing  for  enfranchisement  because  it  is  superfluous, 
and  have  not  begun  arguing  for  redistribution  because  it  is 
premature.  They  declare  that  the  country  is  with  them, 
and  refuse  to  take  the  country’s  voice ;  they  declare  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  must  and  shall  be  passed,  and  refuse  to 
take  the  obvious  and  only  means  of  passing  the  Franchise 
Bill. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  FREEBOOTING. 

AMONG  many  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches 
which  implied  a  half-conscious  contempt  for  his  audi¬ 
ence  none  was  more  remarkable  for  audacity  and  levity 
than  his  mention  of  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  A  speaker 
who  heartily  respects  those  whom  he  addresses  not  only  tells 
the  truth  as  he  understands  it,  but  takes  all  reasonable 
pains  to  avoid  declarations  which  might  propagate  or  con¬ 
firm  erroneous  opinions.  A  mere  charlatan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  careless  in  investigation,  and  unscrupulous  in  state¬ 
ment.  The  popular  orator  standing  between  the  two 
extremes  deceives  others  by  the  easy  process  of  first  deceiving 
himself.  A  sarcastic  writer  who  had  once  occasion  to  pass 
a  severe  censure  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  character  and  conduct, 
began  his  next  paragraph  by  an  attack  on  “  that  deeper, 
“  because  more  unconscious  hypocrite  ” ;  and  it  is  true  that 
an  ingrained  habit  of  self-delusion  is  more  deeply  seated 
than  mere  inaccuracy  of  language.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  criticism  had,  without  essential  modification, 
been  expressed  in  a  phrase  more  courteous.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  probably  not  have  boasted  to  his  applauding  consti¬ 
tuents  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Transvaal,  if  he  had  not 
persuaded  himself  that  his  conduct  was  patriotic  and  just; 
but  if  he  could,  when  his  own  excellences  are  the  subject  of' 
contemplation,  condescend  to  serious  thought  and  inquiry, 
he  could  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  almost  unanimous  disapproval  of  all  who 
remember  his  proceedings  in  1880,  and  who  have  since 
witnessed  the  inevitable  result.'  Experience  has  justified 
the  expectation  that  abject  submission  to  an  adversary  would 
provoke  farther  encroachment;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
either  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa,  or  has  given  them  some  paradoxical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  own.  The  [Roman  poet  asserted  that  the 


rule  of  the  Empire  in  its  height  of  power  and  glory  was  to 
spare  the  conquered  and  crush  the  proud  by  force  of  arms. 
The  metre  will  not  allow  of  the  inversion  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  representing  another  Imperial  Power,  has 
applied  in  practice — Parcere  superbis  et  debellare  subjectos  is 
a  doctrine  as  unworthy  in  substance  as  it  is  prosaic  in 
language. 

If  the  intelligence  of  Midlothian  justifies  the  adulatory 
praises  of  its  member,  Scotchmen  are  nevertheless  not 
exempt  from  the  tendency  of  multitudes  to  be  more  easily 
deluded  than  the  several  persons  who  compose  them.  A 
shouting  assembly  of  ten  thousand  partisans  cannot  stop 
to  think  whether  a  bold  statement  is  reasonable  or  true. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  may  perhaps  not  have  delibe¬ 
rately  relied  on  collective  ignorance  and  folly,  elicited  the 
customary  applause  by  describing  the  imaginary  conduct  of 
his  Government  when  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  first  re¬ 
tracted  their  acceptance  of  English  sovereignty.  It  may 
be  true  that,  as  he  said,  a  large  majority  of  the  whole 
number  signed  petitions  for  the  restoration  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic;  but  their  acquiescence  in  annexation, 
even  if  they  were  not  morally  committed  to  permanent 
union,  gave  the  English  Government  the  right  to  con¬ 
sult  its  own  interest  and  convenience  in  determining  the 
time  and  the  conditions  of  separation.  If  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  no  such  doubt  ap¬ 
peared  to  trouble  Mr.  Gladstone  or  his  colleagues.  The 
malcontent  Boers  were  informed  that  any  special  grievances 
should  be  examined  and  redressed,  but  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen  must  be  respected,  and  that  if  necessary  it 
would  be  vindicated  by  force.  A  small  body  of  troops  was 
despatched  to  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  where  a  body  of 
Boers  had  assembled  in  arms ;  and  after  two  ill-conducted 
and  unsuccessful  skirmishes  the  Government  still  maintained 
its  claim.  A  third  defeat,  though  it  would  have  had  no 
effect  on  the  result  of  the  campaign,  frustrated  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
resolution.  The  commander  of  the  English  troops,  in  spite 
of  his  advice  and  remonstrances,  was  ordered  to  conclude 
an  armistice  preparatory  to  negotiations  which  resulted  in  a 
Convention. 

The  insurgents,  though  they  must  have  been  astonished 
by  their  triumph,  perceived  that  their  principal  object 
was  effected,  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  nominal  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  suzerainty  of  the  Crown  would  not 
practically  interfere  with  their  independence.  Verbal  securi¬ 
ties  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  natives  who 
formed  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Gladstone  forgot  at  Edinburgh  the 
existence  of  the  humble  allies  whom  his  policy  has  con¬ 
signed  to  servitude  and  spoliation.  For  the  Boers  who  have 
since  treated  him  and  his  convention  with  opprobrious 
contempt  he  had  only  laudatory  epithets  to  employ.  The 
audience  responded  with  unanimous  clamour  of  assent  to 
his  indignant  demand  whether  it  would  have  been  right 
to  fight  against  a  brave  and  simple  community  which 
only  demanded  freedom  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  had  emphatically  maintained  the  policy 
which  he  now  condemns,  till  he  was  unnerved  by  the 
disaster  of  Majuba.  Another  battle  conducted  with  reason¬ 
able  prudence  would  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
insurgents,  and,  against  the  hypothetical  “  bloodguiltiness  ” 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated,  might  have  been  set  the 
tenfold  greater  saving  of  life  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  the  prevention  of  the  wars  promoted  by  the 
Transvaal  Boers  in  all  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal.  They 
at  least  are  not  afraid  of  bloodguiltiness,  if  only  it  is 
profitable.  The  Bechuanas  and  the  Zulus  have  learned  by 
hard  experience  that,  beyond  the  remaining  British  posses¬ 
sions,  there  is  no  law  and  no  security  for  property  except 
superiority  of  force.  The  validity  of  the  convention  was 
questioned  by  the  Boers  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
concluded ;  and  not  long  since  a  delegation  was  sent  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  modifications,  which 
have  been  for  the  most  part  conceded.  When  the 
envoys  returned  to  Pretoria  the  new  conditions  were 
again  denounced,  and  language  of  brutal  insolence  was 
used  against  English  functionaries  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter.  Lord  Derby  had  made  stipulations  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  friendly  chief  Montsioa;  but  the  delegates 
had  hardly  returned  from  England  when  the  territories  of 
Montsioa  were  invaded,  and  his  English  defender  and 
adviser  was  killed  either  in  his  defence  or  perhaps  in  some 
less  excusable  manner. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Transvaal  the  Dutch  free¬ 
booters  have  taken  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
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Zululand ;  and  in  their  case  conquest  means  not  political 
domini#n  only,  but  the  forcible  acquisition  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  freebooters  joined  the 
Usutus,  or  former  adherents  of  Cetewayo,  in  his  struggle 
with  Usibepu,  who  had  been  confirmed  by  the  English 
Government  in  possession  of  his  own  territory.  The  Boers 
crowned  Dinizulu,  son  of  Cetewayo,  as  king  ;  but  it 
seems  that  his  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and  that  his 
patrons  have  seized  his  country  for  themselves.  On  his 
land,  and  on  Usibepu’s,  they  have,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  appropriated  to  themselves  five  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  or  a  district  equal  in  extent  to  a  seventh  part  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  land  is,  according  to  their  custom, 
divided  into  Soo  farms,  each  of  6,000  acres.  The  Boers  of 
South  Africa  have  no  love  for  small  freeholds,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  larne  domains  must  be  rendered 

O  __  # 

profitable  by  the  compulsory  service  of  the  natives.  Their 
social  and  political  theories  have  the  merit  of  originality, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  appropriate  the  property 
of  their  neighbours  with  admirable  energy  and  perseverance. 
The  moral  disapprobation  which  is  suggested  by  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  not  unmingled  with  a  kind  of  respect.  In 
dealing  with  natives  the  adventurous  Boer 

Juranegat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

His  vigour  and  his  daring  have  earned  their  reward ;  but  it  is 
a  strange  anomaly  that  they  should  command  the  eulogies  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  protection  of  the  natives  and  the 
assertion  of  covenanted  rights  concerned  England  far  more 
nearly  than  the  settlement  of  the  Montenegro  boundary  or 
the  extension  of  the  territory  of  Greece.  No  English  states¬ 
man  ought  to  speak  of  the  policy  of  late  years  in  South 
Africa  except  with  contrition  and  shame ;  but  the  most 
culpable  of  many  errors  which  have  been  perpetrated  was 
the  capitulation  of  Majuba.  The  honour  of  the  British  arms 
might  not  have  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for  beginning 
a  war  ;  but  when  the  campaign  had  once  begun,  overtures 
for  peace  were  shameful  confession  of  defeat.  A  convention 
signed  after  a  victory  would  have  been  respected.  Terms 
conceded  by  the  triumphant  Boers  have  been  utterly  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  cheers  which  welcomed  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
complacent  mention  of  a  discreditable  transaction  deprive 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  any  authority  which  it  might 
be  supposed  to  possess.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  South  Africa  is  applauded,  all  its  less  unmixed 
miscarriages  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be  condoned. 


THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

HE  delegates  of  the  Trades-Unions  who  attend  the 
Congress  at  Aberdeen  have  merited  the  praise  usually 
given  to  the  British  working-man  when  he  discusses  things 
from  his  point  of  view.  They  have  said  nothing  violent, 
have  not  proposed  to  rob  anybody,  and,  if  they  have 
talked  nonsense,  it  has  been  just  the  nonsense  talked  by 
many  others.  Two  subjects  have  occupied  most  of  their 
time.  First  they  sang  the  praises  of  the  Franchise  Bill, 
and  then  they  called  for  more  inspectors ;  but  interest  in 
these  blessings  is  not  confined  to  working-men.  Mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  well-worn  commonplaces  on  the  standing  topics  of 
the  day  is  a  good  means  of  proving  that  society  is  in  no 
danger  from  the  Trade-Unions.  Whether  it  is  the  best 
way  of  showing  that  the  Congress  is  of  an;-  use  is  another 
thing.  Society  has  long  made  its  mind  up  about  the  harm¬ 
lessness  of  Trade-Unions  considered  as  possible  enemies  of 
order.  It  is  now  convinced  that  they  do  not  intend  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  anarchy,  and  has  come  to  look  to  them 
for  information  as  to  what  the  working  classes  really  do 
want.  From  the  speeches  delivered  at  Aberdeen  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  if  the  Congress  represents  this  overpowering  part 
of  the  community,  any  meeting  might  have  been  spared. 
Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  them  which  is  not  absolutely 
familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  newspapers  already.  The 
Congress  has  hitherto  been  nothing  but  an  ordinary  Caucus 
meeting.  It  has  passed  the  usual  resolutions  in  favour  of 
this  and  that.  It  has  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  speech, 
and,  very  naturally  under  the  circumstances,  it  has  not  got 
it.  It  has  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  but  what  it  has  not  done  is  to  say  anything  of  any 
particular  interest  on  purely  industrial  questions. 

Even  considered  as  a  Caucus,  the  Congress  has  been 
dreadfully  flat.  Its  resolutions  have  been  tame  repetitions 
of  established  Radical  formulas.  The  members  have  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  the  Franchise  Bill  is  an  admirable 
measure,  which  ought  to  have  been  passed,  and  shall  be 


passed ;  all  of  which  we  have  heard  equally  well  put  before. 
The  precedents  of  the  Caucus  were  followed  down  to  the 
minutest  detail.  When  Mr.  Harris,  of  Preston,  who 
seems  to  take  himself  seriously  as  a  delegate,  moved  an 
amendment  expressing  “  regret  that  a  Redistribution  Bill 
“  was  not  introduced  along  with  the  Franchise  Bill,”  he 
was  summarily  disposed  of  with  hisses,  groans,  laughter, 
and  cries  of  order.  This  ingenuous  representative  of  the 
British  working-man  thought  that,  as  the  Congress  was 
there  to  speak  for  different  trade  societies  composed  of 
all  parties,  it  had  better  avoid  party  questions.  The 
rebuke  administered  to  Mr.  Harris  by  the  Treasurer 
illustrated  the  good  Radical  view  of  the  proper  uses 
of  a  Congress  very  neatly.  This  official  informed  Mr. 
Harris  gravely  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  party 
question.  He  ought  to  have  gone  with  the  machine, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  no  difference  and  no 
need  for  discussion.  The  tendency  of  the  Congress  to  turn 
itself  into  a  political  meeting  was  further  illustrated  by 
the  treatment  it  gave  to  the  Shipping  Bill  of  unfortunate 
memory.  Here,  at  least,  was  a  very  genuine  trade  question ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  body  of  working¬ 
men  would  have  had  some  interest  in  the  details  of  a 
measure  which  was  meant  to  do  something  for  a  part  of 
themselves.  Not  at  all.  It  talked  the  usual  vapid  stuff 
about  class  interests  and  the  wicked  selfishness  of  ship¬ 
owners,  and  then  left  the  matter  alone.  Apparently  the 
Congress  takes  an  interest  in  the  Shipping  Bill,  not  because 
it  was  likely  to  have  some  influence  on  the  conditions  of  a 
sailor’s  life,  but  because  it  was  part  of  the  political  stock-in- 
trade  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Wherever  the  Congress 
turned  it  seems  to  have  found  politics,  and  one  particular 
set  of  political  ideas,  right  in  its  way.  Theoretically,  the 
members  are  opposed  to  State  interference ;  but  their 
uniform  resource  when  they  came  to  make  a  suggestion  was 
to  vote  that  something  should  be  done  by  the  State. 
Several  of  the  delegates  expressed  themselves  very  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  direct  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes.  The  remedy  for 
this  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough.  They  have  only 
to  elect  more  working  men  as  members  and  exercise  their 
undoubted  right  of  paying  them  if  they  please.  A  motion 
to  that  effect  wras  proposed  and  carried,  but  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  corrected  by  another  motion  by  which 
the  Congress  declared  itself  of  opinion  that  all  members  of 
Parliament  should  be  paid  by  the  State.  From  whatever 
point  the  delegates  start  they  always  arrive  at  this  recom¬ 
mendation  in  one  form  or  another.  The  speech  which 
Lord  Rosebery  delivered  was  composed  in  nearly  equal 
quantities  of  compliment  to  his  hosts,  and  of  political 
matter  which  would  have  been  equally  in  place  at  any 
ordinary  public  meeting.  He  had  nothing  more  appropriate 
to  say  than  that  a  great  trade-union  lost  the  United  States, 
and  that  now  perhaps  another  would  serve  the  Empire  by 
promoting  a  federation  with  the  Colonies.  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  know  that  a  rising  Liberal  politician  values 
our  Colonial  Empire  and  has  praiseworthy,  though  slightly 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  proper  way  of  preserving  it,  but 
that  also  was  known  already  without  the  help  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  Congress. 

In  the  intervals  of  political  discussion  the  Congress  had 
leisure  to  apply  its  favourite  nostrum  to  more  genuine  trade 
questions.  Having  started  with  a  formal  disclaimer  of 
any  desire  for  further  intervention  by  the  State,  it  kept 
coming  back  to  demands  for  more  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
more  inspectors.  The  Employers’  Liability  Amendment 
Bill,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  State  Socialism 
seen  in  our  time,  was  praised  at  large,  and  recommended.  It 
would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  convincing  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  existing  Act  in  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Congress,  but  two  general  propositions  were  approved  of 
very  decisively.  The  first  was  that  employers  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act. 
As  far  as  the  terms  used  go,  it  appears  that  the  Congress 
really  thinks  that  an  employer  can  get  rid  of  his  liability, 
though  the  members  must  know  that  he  can  do  no  more 
than  establish  a  general  fund  for  compensation,  and  that  this 
has  been  done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  legal  proceedings. 
Before  such  an  arrangement  is  declared  illegal  it  should  at 
least  be  shown  that  workmen  lose  by  it ;  but  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  grievance  has  ever  been  produced.  In 
the  second  place  the  Congress  voted  a  resolution  to  the 
general  effect  that  the  employer  should  have  no  right  of 
appeal;  in  other  words,  they  wish  for  State  interference  to 
bind  the  other  side.  The  resolution  is  an  instructive  com- 
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merit  on  their  assertion  that  the  British  workman  asks  for 
nothing  but  the  removal  of  “  State  obstruction  to  freedom  ! 
“  and  equality  and  prosperity.”  Next  to  a  good  stiff  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Congress  seems  to  have  been  most  in  love 
with  the  Government  Inspector.  It  expressed  its  approval 
of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  Amendment  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  canal  population 
by  giving  more  power  to  the  local  authorities.  On  Tuesday 
it  ended  its  proceedings  by  unanimously  voting  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  urge 
on  Government  the  necessity  of  appointing  more  prac¬ 
tical  men,  and,  where  expedient,  women,  as  factory  and 
workshop  inspectors.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Congress  has 
been  dull  and  very  barren  of  instruction,  on  essentially 
trade  questions  it  shows  two  things  very  plainly.  The 
amount  of  time  and  attention  it  has  devoted  to  the  Fran- 
:  chise  Bill  proves  clearly  that  those  who  believed  that  the 
Trade-Unions  would  inevitably  tend  to  become  political 
machines  were  thoroughly  in  the  right.  The  delegates 
of  workmen’s  societies  have  as  good  a  claim  as  anybody 
else  to  discuss  questions  of  general  political  interest,  and 
they  may  possibly  deal  with  them  quite  as  intelligently 
as  an  average  public  meeting.  If  they  choose,  however,  to 
devote  themselves  to  matters  on  which  they  are  certainly 
not  likely  to  be  a  better  authority  than  any  chance  assembly, 
they  must  give  up  all  pretension  to  speak  with  exceptional 
competence.  The  Trade-Unions  Congress  will  become  only 
one  Caucus  among  many,  and  the  proceedings  at  Aberdeen 
afford  tolerably  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  will  not  be 
more  impartial  or  independent  than  other  bodies  of  that 
kind.  Instead  of  being  a  meeting  of  workmen  to  discuss 
and  illustrate  those  things  which  workmen  are  in  a  position 
to  understand  better  than  other  people,  it  will  be  only  a 
gathering  of  wirepullers  or  their  mouthpieces.  In  that  way 
the  Congress  will  convince  everybody  that  it  is  not 
dangerous  by  becoming  superfluous.  That  sonorous  phrase 
“the  people”  has  been  so  pawed  about  of  late  that  it  has 
become  stale,  and  a  Trade-Unions  Congress  which  repeats  the 
commonplaces  of  political  agitators  will  find  it  hard  to  show 
that  it  has  any  exclusive  right  to  speak  in  the  people’s 
name,  simply  because  it  is  partly  composed  of  workmen,  or 
persons  who  were  workmen  once.  The  repeated  demand 
for  more  Government  inspectors  affords  a  useful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  saying  that,  workmen  desire  no 
State  interference.  They  prefer  the  control  of  the  State 
machinery.  The  delegates  are  doubtless  not  consciously 
aiming  at  anything  but  the  means  of  defending  the  class 
they  represent.  They  are  none  the  less  working  to  produce 
a  state  of  things  in  which  all  industry  will  be  strictly 
controlled  for  their  own  benefit.  The  “  equality  of  oppor- 
“  tunity  ”  of  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  spoke  will  not  be 
allowed  to  the  employer  of  labour  when  the  workman  has 
learnt  that  the  power  of  using  the  resources  of  the  State  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  freedom  from  its  control. 


EGYPT. 

ORD  WOLSELEY  and  Lord  Northbrook  have  been 
presented  to  the  Khedive  ;  Lord  Northbrook  has 
presented  his  credentials  and  declared  his  intentions,  and 
the  Khedive  is  said  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  declara¬ 
tions  Englishmen  in  general  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
highly  satisfied  too.  But  here  Lord  Northbrook  and  the 
Khedive  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  a  very  important 
point.  They  know  (or  may  be  supposed  to  know,  from  the 
announcement  of  the  Khedive’s  satisfaction)  what  Lord 
Northbrook  has  gone  out  to  do ;  and  certainly  all  men  in 
England  out  of  the  Cabinet — perhaps  some  men  in  England 
who  are  in  the  Cabinet — do  not.  Yet  it  is  very  important 
that  Lord  Northbrook  should  do  something,  perhaps  as 
important  as  that  Lord  Wolseley  should.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  place  little  will  be  said  of  the  task  which  the  victor 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  has  undertaken — according  to  Alexandrian 
and  Cairene  croakers,  too  late.  Opinions  differ  materially, 
and  almost  hopelessly,  on  the  question  whether  a  continued 
fall  of  the  Nile  would  make  the  projected  river  expedition 
in  force  impossible.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
alternative  route  by  Souakim  is  not  only  not  impossible, 
but,  despite  its  difficulty,  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  the 
advocates  of  universal  scuttling  tried  to  represent  it  a  year 
ago ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  one  way  or  another 
Lord  Wolseley  can — if  he  chooses,  and  is  permitted — 
march  any  desirable  number  of  English  soldiers  to  Khartoum. 
That  an  entire  regiment  is  already  en  route  for  Dongola  is 


satisfactory  in  itself,  but  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  final 
adoption  of  the  river  route  for  the  whole  force,  inasmuch  as 
Dongola  must  in  any  case  be  held,  unless  Lower  Nubia 
is  to  be  handed  over  at  once  to  the  Mahdi.  But, 
grave  as  the  military  situation  is  (and  its  gravity  is  by  no 
measured  by,  or  even  very  closely  connected  with,  the 
number  of  inches  that  the  Nile  is  falling  or  may  fall),  it  is 
certainly  not  more  important  than  the  political  situation. 
The  sincerest  satisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
can  never  have  disguised  from  any  rational  man’s  eyes  the 
fact,  which  was  indeed  amply  recognized  and  insisted  on  before 
the  Conference  began  to  sit,  that  the  mere  summoning  of  it 
must  aggravate  the  political  difficulties  of  England.  They 
have  been  aggravated,  though  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner 
not  so  hopeless  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  had  come  into  force.  What  Lord 
Northbrook  has  gone  to  do  in  detail  can  only  be  guessed; 
what  he  has  gone  to  do  in  general,  or  at  least  what  he  ought 
to  have  gone  to  do,  is  pretty  obvious. 

No  one  perhaps  believes  exactly  the  agreeable  stories 
which  are  being  circulated  on  the  Continent  as  to  a  league 
of  all  the  Powers  to  take  England  by  the  throat  and  make 
her  disgorge  Egypt.  Even  Mr.  Nisby  would  probably  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Grand  Yizier  was  not  strangled  on  the 
sixth  instant  in  this  case.  But  it  is  certain  that  England 
is  not  in  good  odour  with  other  Powers  just  now,  and  that 
the  present  English  Government  is  in  odour  still  less  good ; 
that  France  is  anxious,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  regain  the 
influence  in  Egypt  which  she  has  lost  and  lost  again  by  two 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  inexplicable  diplomatic  blunders 
recently  recorded ;  that  the  indemnities  offer  a  very  good 
handle  to  any  Power  that  wishes  to  make  itself  disagree¬ 
able  ;  that  the  sensitiveness  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe 
about  the  sanitary  control  of  the  Canal  is  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  most  Englishmen,  with  our  comparatively  safe  position 
and  our  ingrained  distrust  of  quarantine,  seem  to  understand ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  epidemic  of  colonization  which  is  preva¬ 
lent  just  now  makes  some  foreigners  as  anxious  about  the 
political  control  of  the  waterway  as  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
makes  them  about  the  sanitary  control.  All  these  things, 
if  they  do  not  exactly  trouble,  make  trouble  possible,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  part  at  least  of  Lord 
Northbrook’s  business  to  get  one,  and  the  most  incon¬ 
venient  of  them,  the  indemnity  business,  out  of  the  way. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  Egypt  has  offered — that  is  to 
say,  has  been  instructed  to  offer — a  composition  with  her 
creditors  in  the  shape  of  prompt  payment  at  so  much 
discount  or  full  payment  in  so  many  yearly  instalments. 
If  such  a  proposal  had  been  based  on  the  poverty  of  the 
country  there  would  be  less  to  say  against  it  than  against 
the  rumoured  excuse  of  exaggerated  claims.  For  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  that  if  the  indemnities  have  been,  by  a 
constituted  authority,  fixed  too  high,  they  ought  to  be 
lowered  by  a  constituted  authority,  and  not  by  a  process  of 
bargaining  such  as  the  marine  store-keeper  carried  on  for 
David  Copperfield’s  waistcoat.  But  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  to  settle  these  indemnities — that  it  is,  indeed,  doubly 
and  trebly  her  in  terest — can  hardly  be  questioned,  except  by 
those  who  wish  us  to  wash  our  hands  of  Egypt  and  all 
things  Egyptian  at  once  and  finally.  For  the  settlement 
would,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  deprive  possibly  trouble¬ 
some  persons  of  their  most  convenient  instrument  of 
troubling  ;  it  would,  by  taking  away  a  pressing  debt,  or  at 
least  funding  that  debt,  relieve  the  present  uncertain  and 
burdened  condition  of  Egyptian  finances ;  and,  lastly,  it 
would  add  another,  and  a  strong,  strand  to  the  rope  which 
binds  England  and  Egypt  together — a  rope  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  numerous  and  nimble  hands  that  have  an  interest 
in  untwisting  or  cutting  it,  can  hardly  be  too  strong. 

The  settlement  of  the  indemnities,  however,  though  it  is 
the  most  pressing  matter,  bears  to  other  matters  only  the 
relation  of  a  tradesman’s  bill  (to  meet  which  simply  re¬ 
quires  a  sufficient  balance  at  the  banker’s  and  the  will  to 
draw  on  it)  to  a  complicated  lawsuit  in  which  all  manner 
of  damaging  but  indefinite  claims  are,  or  may  be,  put 
forward.  If  Lord  Northbrook’s  mission  comes  to  an  end 
without  some  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
difficulties  which  correspond  to  this  lawsuit,  it  will  have 
been  a  very  imperfect  and  a  somewhat  absurd  undertaking. 
Now  those  difficulties  were,  according  to  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  and  its  corollaries,  to  be  met  by  the  almost 
total  sacrifice  of  England’s  claims  on  Egypt,  of  her  influence 
in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  of  her  control  over  the  part  of  Egypt 
most  valuable  to  her  at  the  end  of  a  few  years — in  fact,  of 
not  very  many  months.  By  this  agreement,  of  course,  the 
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condition  precedent  of  its  validity  not  having  come  into  ex¬ 
istence,  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  is  not  bound  ;  still 
less  is  any  Ministry  that  may  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  mere  suggestion  of  it  has  given  foreign 
Powers  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves,  to  say  the 
least,  very  unpleasant.  Their  competence  to  meddle  in 
Egyptian  affairs,  their  right  to  ask  politely  when  England  is 
going,  and  even  their  claim  to  interfere  with  the  status  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  have  been  not  indeed  recognized,  but  considered 
-with  a  view  to  recognition.  The  indignant  disclaimer  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  a  Multiple  Control  does 
not,  unfortunately,  bar  or  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
fact  that  for  months  they  haggled  and  bargained  about 
something  which  was  a  Multiple  Control  under  the  thin¬ 
nest  of  disguises.  Now,  if  there  is  one  point  on  which,  in 
the  present  unhappy  and  disunited  condition  of  English 
political  thought  on  questions  of  home  and  foreign  policy, 
there  is  a  decided  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  it  is  this  said  Multiple 
Control.  Almost  all  Tories,  a  vast  majority  of  Liberals 
who  are  not  Radicals,  and  no  inconsiderable  minority  of 
Radicals  themselves,  detest,  abhor,  and  abominate  any  such 
thing.  How  indeed  some  members  of  these  last  two 
classes  reconcile  their  avowed  dislike  of  a  shared  Control, 
and  their  still  more  openly  avowed  resolve  not  to  tolerate 
an  exclusive  or  preponderant  Control  by  any  Power  not 
English,  with  their  expressed  hopes  that  England  will 
come  out  of  Egypt  very  soon  indeed,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
see.  But  that  is  their  business,  not  ours.  The  fact  of  the 
consent  of  all  but  a  small  minority  is  certain.  Now  it  is 
Lord  Northbrook’s  business,  though  possibly  not  his  avowed 
business,  to  see  how  to  meet  this  consent,  how  to  repair 
the  blunder  of  the  Conference,  to  checkmate  the  intriguers 
against  England  in  Egypt,  and  to  wrest  from  the  intriguers 
out  of  it  such  hold  and  purchase  as  they  may  now  possess.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  commission  for  a  man  to  be  charged  with, 
and  if  Lord  Northbrook  carries  it  out,  there  is  no  praise 
which  he  will  not  deserve. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

rpHE  correspondence  in  the  Times  on  the  respective 
-L  merits  of  Assizes  and  County  Courts  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  famous  conversation  between  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Thorpe  in  Northanger  Abbey.  Between  those  two 
ladies  there  was  no  interchange  of  ideas,  and  rarely  any 
community  of  subject,  for  Mrs.  Thorpe  talked  chiefly  of  her 
children,  and  Mrs.  Allen  of  her  gowns.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  later  and  more  solemn  controversy  extol  the 
merits  of  a  travelling  judicature  with  the  “  highest  lawyers  ” 
forjudges,  and  a  choice,  not  to  say  expensive,  Bar.  Others 
praise  the  humbler,  but,  as  they  suggest,  more  sterling 
virtues  of  cheap  and  easy  justice,  as  administered  by  the 
creations  of  Lord  Brougham’s  innovating  vigour.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  dispute  thus  conducted  should  not  last  for 
ever,  or,  at  all  events,  as  long  as  that  Carlist  war  in  which 
the  troops  engaged  at  double  rifleshot,  and  the  only  persons 
endangered  were  disinterested  spectators.  But  the  subject 
is  of  real  importance,  and  deserves  more  favourable  treat¬ 
ment  than  a  dropping  fire  of  suggestions  and  insinuations 
extended  over  the  Long  Vacation.  How  to  do  the  legal 
business  of  the  country  with  as  much  speed  and  economy  as 
are  compatible  with  efficiency  is  a  problem  which  it  would 
be  the  greatest  of  public  services  to  solve.  Hitherto  the 
discussion  has  produced  nothing  comparable  in  interest  or 
value  with  the  letter  from  an  eminent  authority  which  set 
it  going.  “  W.  B.”  is  the  thin  disguise  behind  which  the 
holder  of  almost  the  highest  judicial  office  reveals,  rather 
than  conceals,  his  identity.  His  views  would  in  any  case 
be  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention,  and  they 
are  stated  with  a  rugged  force  which  is  well  calculated 
to  drive  them  home.  “  W.  B.”  is  a  thoroughgoing  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  central  as  opposed  to  the  separate  system. 
He  believes  in  keeping  a  body  of  judges  in  London,  to  be 
despatched  into  the  country  when  required.  The  system 
was  established  when  travelling  was  difficult,  and  why 
should  it  be  altered  now  that  travelling  is  easy  1  The  best 
men  would  refuse  to  accept  appointments  which  involved 
residence  in  provincial  towns,  and  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
efficient  Bar,  which  is  “  the  ruin  of  judges.”  A  local  judge 
would  be  too  much  before  the  local  public.  His  idiosyncrasies 
would  come  to  be  known,  and  his  personal  prejudices 
would  be  played  upon  to  the  detriment  of  justice.  The 
amount  of  new  salaries  required  would  be  enormous,  and 


thus  waste  of  money  would  be  added  to  still  more  serious 
disadvantages.  Such  are  “  W.  B.’s  ”  objections  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  continuous  sittings  of  Courts  with  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  great  centres  of  population.  He  predicts 
that  if  Manchester  and  Liverpool  got  what  they  think  they 
want,  and  lost  the  attendance  of  judges  and  counsel  from 
London  which  they  now  enjoy,  they  would  “  weep  and 
“  lament.”  Of  the  new  arrangements  which  came  into 
force  last  circuit  for  the  first  time,  and  which  some  judges 
vehemently  denounced,  “  W.  B.”  approves  in  principle, 
though  he  thinks  that  they  may  require  modification. 

With  the  main  points  of  “  W.  B.’s  ”  argument  his  oppo¬ 
nents  have  not  shown  much  disposition  to  grapple.  They 
prefer  to  expatiate  on  the  excellence  of  County  Courts.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  a  County  Court  and  the  sort  of  tribunal 
which  Mr.  Norwood  and  Mr.  Whitley  would  establish. 
The  jurisdiction  of  County  Courts,  except  in  cases  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  is  severely  limited.  A  County  Court  judge  is  not 
a  stationary  person.  He  has  a  circuit,  often  a  large  one, 
and  may  live  quite  apart  from  the  society  in  which  he  works. 
His  “  Bar  ”  consists,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  inferior 
counsel,  but  of  solicitors,  who  are  often  men  of  great 
ability  in  the  front  rank  of  their  profession.  To  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  County  Courts  is,  of  course,  one  way  of 
relieving  the  pressure  of  business,  and  of  protecting  London 
from  judicial  depletion.  We  do  not  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  County  Court  judges.  The  recent  recognition  of 
their  status  is  but  a  poor  return  for  the  increase  of  duty 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  them  by  various  statutes,  more 
especially  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
form  one  that  the  functions  of  County  Court  judges  are  now 
quite  on  a  level  with  their  powers.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it 
has  been  established  as  a  rule  that  a  County  Court  judgeship 
is  a  final  appointment;  though  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Motteram,  and  Sir  Richard  Harington 
are  better  lawyers  than  some  members  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division.  These  are  exceptional  cases.  Every  now  and  then 
an  application  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  shows  how  ex¬ 
traordinary  may  be  the  effect  of  isolation  and  freedom  from 
criticism  upon  the  legal  mind.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other 
local  tribunals  besides  the  County  Courts  which  answer 
fairly  well.  There  is  the  Court  of  Passage  at  Liverpool. 
There  is  the  Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  County 
Palatine,  which  “  W.  B.”  has  been  charged  with  neglecting 
to  mention,  but  of  which  the  judge  often  sits  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  much  weight  in  “  W.  B.’s” 
contention  that,  for  the  decision  of  heavy  commercial  cases, 
or  of  suits  gravely  affecting  personal  character,  or  of 
heinous  criminal  indictments,  what  people  expect,  and 
what  they  will  not  be  satisfied  without,  is  a  thoroughly 
independent,  impartial,  authoritative  lawyer,  whose  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  is  impressive,  while  his  personal  habits 
or  prejudices  are  unknown.  It  was  the  rule  in  old  times, 
before  the  multiplication  of  assizes,  that  a  judge  should  not 
go  the  same  circuit  twice  within  two  years.  In  London, 
as  “  W.  B.”  points  out,  a  judge’s  identity  is  lost  in 
the  crowd.  When  he  leaves  the  Bench,  he  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  absorbed  into  general  society.  In  Leeds  or  Bir¬ 
mingham  he  would  be  a  local  notability,  whose  opinions 
and  pursuits  would  be  the  subject  of  gossip  and  speculation. 
Justice,  or  at  least  the  highest  kind  of  justice,  should  be 
more  impersonal  than  this. 

The  difficulty  of  the  present  system  is  the  interruption 
which  it  causes  to  the  work  of  the  Courts  in  London.  We 
do  not  speak  for  the  moment  of  the  desire  for  “  continuous 
“  sittings  ”  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  though  we  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Whitley  carried  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill  against  the  Government  last  Session,  and  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.  To  avoid  inconvenience  to  metropolitan  suitors, 
it  was  settled  that  last  circuit  only  thejudges  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  should  leave  town,  and  that  only  one  judge 
should  visit  the  less  populous  places.  The  plan  was  much 
abused  by  some  of  those  who  had  to  carry  it  out,  and  it  led 
to  not  a  few  inconveniences  of  the  gravest  kind.  But  no 
cause  was  made  a  remanet  by  judicial  order,  which  means  that 
all  the  business  to  be  done  was  actually  completed.  “  W.  B.” 
believes  that  the  grouping  or  combination  of  counties  for  assize 
purposes  in  winterandsummeras  well  as  in  springand  autumn 
is  the  best  reform  of  all.  But  the  marvellous  tenacity  with 
which  every  little  assize  town  clings  to  its  privilege,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  said,  also,  the  experience  of  the  change  just 
relerred  to,  make  it  difficult  to  pass  the  necessary  measure 
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through  Parliament.  We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak  on  the  vexed  question  of  appeals.  “  W.  B.”  is  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  necessary,  and  that  they  are  not  abused. 
We  take  it  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  indispensable,  and 
that  access  to  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  restricted.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  proposed  to  restrict  it  last  Session  ;  but 
his  principle  of  a  pecuniary  limit  would  have  constituted  a 
fallacious  test.  Judges  of  first  instance,  especially  Baron 
Huddleston,  are  fond  of  denouncing  the  facility  of  appeal. 
“  Every  one  appeals  nowadays,”  they  complain.  “  In  the 
“  good  old  times  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  it  was  very 
“  different.”  It  is  a  fact,  and  not  an  unnatural  one,  that 
judges  do  not  like  to  see  their  decisions  reversed.  But 
their  feelings  cannot  be  consulted  at  the  public  expense,  and 
it  is  also  a  fact  that,  whereas  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  now 
exceptionally  strong,  the  Divisional  Courts  are  decidedly 
weaker  than  the  Courts  sitting  in  banc  used  to  be.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  five  Lords  Justices,  besides  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  has  acted  as  a  drain.  Divisional  Courts  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  abolished.  It  is  a  waste  of  judicial  strength 
for  a  Court  of  First  Instance  to  consist  of  more  than  one 
judge.  As  for  the  House  of  Lords  its  legal  work  is  not 
heavy  in  quantity,  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which  it 
has  undoubtedly  for  the  first  time  got  to  the  bottom  of  a 
case.  On  one  point  it  seems  to  us  that  “  W.  B.’s  ”  conser¬ 
vative  optimism  carries  him  too  far.  His  justification  of  the 
monstrous  rule  which  enables  a  question  incidentally  raised 
before  a  cause  is  heard  to  be  taken  from  a  Master  to  a 
Judge,  from  a  Judge  in  Chambers  to  a  Divisional  Gpurt, 
thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  finally  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  paradoxical  and  unconvincing.  He  says  that  the 
full  right  is  only  exercised  once  in  five  thousand  times.  But 
two  appeals  are  common  enough,  and  this  multitude  of 
preliminary  skirmishes  ends  by  giving  the  ultimate  victory 
to  the  possessor  of  the  longest  purse. 


LORD  RIPON  AND  LORD  DUFFERIN. 

THE  English  party  system  is  answerable  for  so  much 
that  is  mischievous  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs 
that  it  is  only  fair  to  note  every  instance  of  its  salutary 
working.  If  Ministers  have  too  often  to  bid  against  Oppo¬ 
sitions  for  popular  favour  by  ad  captandum  legislation,  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  moved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  public  favour  by  judicious  administrative  steps. 
The  approach  of  a  general  election  may  make  bad  laws,  but 
it  often  makes  good  appointments ;  and,  though  it  would 
be  neither  true  nor  gracious  to  say  that  the  selection  of  the 
new  Viceroy  of  India  has  been  solely  dictated  by  electioneer¬ 
ing  considerations,  it  would  argue  a  very  artless  temper  to 
suppose  that  such  inducements  have  played  no  part  in  it. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  to  go  to  Calcutta  not  only  because  he 
is  eminently  fit  to  go  there  at  any  time,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  those  reasons  vThich  are  at  this  moment  carry¬ 
ing  Lord  Northbrook  to  Cairo,  and  which,  about  the 
time  when  the  new  Viceroy  of  India  takes  up  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  will  be  carrying  Lord  Wolseley  to  Khartoum.  Over 
and  above  the  practical  advantage  of  appointing  these  able 
men  to  their  respective  posts  and  duties,  there  is  the  great 
consideration  that  their  names  “  will  look  well  in  the  bill.” 
The  British  elector,  whatever  his  other  views  of  Ministerial 
policy,  cannot,  it  is  thought,  but  be  pleased  with  the 
Government  which  has  so  wisely  committed  functions  of 
such  high  importance  as  the  pacification  of  the  Soudan  and 
the  settlement  of  the  North-West  Frontier  difficulty  to  our 
only  general  and  our  most  brilliant  diplomatist. 

Those  among  us,  meanwhile,  who  are  not  concerned  with 
the  electioneering  aspect  of  the  approaching  change  of 
administration  in  India,  may  be  permitted  to  express  their 
hearty  approval  of  it  on  its  own  merits.  Let  us  add, 
too,  that  we  shall  hardly  speed  the  parting  Viceroy  with 
more  warmth  than  we  shall  welcome  the  returning  one; 
and  though  the  cordiality  in  the  latter  case  will  of  course 
be  principally  that  of  self-congratulation,  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
mixed  with  the  feelings  naturally  claimed  from  us  by  an 
estimable  man  at  length  extricated  from  a  thoroughly  false 
position.  The  painful  pressure  of  the  round  hole  upon  the 
angles  of  the  square  body  is  at  last  removed  ;  and  though 
the  hole,  it  is  true,  has  itself  chiefly  suffered  from  the 
pressure  and  been  relieved  by  its  removal,  we  may  legiti¬ 
mately  extend  a  share  of  our  sympathy  to  the  human  peg. 
Still  more  willingly  shall  we  do  so  when  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  owed 
its  inappropriate  shape  not  so  much  to  nature  as  to  the 


Downing  Street  jack-knife.  Upon  this,  however,  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  to  speculate.  Lord  Bipon  is  made  of  such  sott 
wood  that  he  offered  a  positive  temptation  to  the  carver,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  in  any  case  or  in  any 
capacity  have  escaped  being  fashioned  more  or  less  into  the 
shape  preferred  by  his  official  superiors.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  administration 
of  India  would  have  differed  materially  from  what  it  has 
been,  even  had  he  not  been  Governor-General  under  a 
Gladstone  Administration.  Of  course  it  may  be  that,  but 
for  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  “  reversal  policy,”  and 
of  showing  how  much  more  easily  the  enlightened  Liberal 
can  govern  India  by  his  own  methods  than  the  brutal  Tory 
by  his,  Lord  Bipon  might  have  been  spared  the  commission 
of  the  gravest  and  most  perilous  of  the  blunders  that  marked 
his  Indian  rule.  Those  who  look  only  at  the  best  known 
and  most  prominent  aspects  of  his  character  will  be  in¬ 
disposed  perhaps  to  credit  him  with  initiative  enough  to 
have  stirred  up  the  muddy  waters  of  Baboo  vanity  and 
disaffection  with  the  Ilbert  Bill  entirely  on  his  own  account. 
But  such  preconceptions  often  lead  observers  astray.  Weak¬ 
ness  is  frequently  associated  with  a  mixture  of  impulsiveness 
and  obstinacy  which  passes  for  moral  courage;  and  for  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  plunge  suddenly  into  a  rash  policy  and  stick 
to  it,  even  after  a  brave  and  resolute  man  might  have  become 
alarmed  by  its  declared  consequences,  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  either  daring  or  constancy  of  the  genuine  sort.  Quali¬ 
ties  the  reverse  of  admirable  are  quite  sufficient  to  account 
both  for  the  enterprise  and  for  persistence  in  it.  That  Lord 
Bipon  possessed  these  qualities  is  a  fact  of  character  of  which 
his  political  record,  and  indeed  his  whole  life’s  history,  is 
eloquent.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  no  great  moral  stability ;  and,  though 
his  intellect  is  doubtless  respectable  enough,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  that  precise  order  which  is  best  calculated  to  co¬ 
operate  for  mischief  with  defects  of  temperament.  The  kind 
of  intelligence  which  is  powerfully  influenced  by  theBadical 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  dogmas  needs,  above  all 
things,  to  be  corrected  by  a  will  and  by  effective  impulses 
of  an  order  different  from  those  which  so  obviously  belonged 
to  Lord  Bipon.  The  head  which  detects  no  nnsoundness  in 
!  the  principles  on  which  Badicalism  would  administer  India 
|  ought  at  least  not  to  be  associated  with  one  of  those  hearts 
of  weak  expansiveness  towards  humanity  in  general  which 
prevent  their  possessors  from  even  vaguely  feeling  those 
prudential  doubts  which  they  have  failed  to  see.  When 
such  an  association  does  occur  in  the  ruler  of  a  great 
dependency  like  India  in  quiet  times,  we  get — and  get 
off  with — an  abortive  Ilbert  Bill.  When,  if  ever,  it  shall 
occur  in  the  same  person  and  place  in  troubled  times,  we 
would  rather  not  venture  to  speculate  on  what  we  may 
get,  or  on  what  terms  we  shall  get  off.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  or,  rather,  all  is 
pretty  well  that  ends  better  than  it  might  have  done. 
We  shall  have  Lord  Bipon  home  again  out  of  mischief, 
and  may  thank  our  stars  that  w  hat  mischief  he  has  done, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  is  nothing  to  what  might  have 
been  done  by  him  under  favour  of  a  malign  fortune. 

Of  Lord  Dufferin  there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  any 
length.  Ilis  praises  are  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  hardly 
more  conspicuously  in  those  of  Liberal  than  those  of  Con¬ 
servative  persuasion,  as  indeed  is  only  becoming  in  the  case 
of  one  whose  diplomatic  services  have  been  employed  with 
equal  advantage  by  Governments  of  both  parties.  He  has 
shown  brilliant  capacity  both  as  administrator  and  diploma¬ 
tist  ;  and  in  India,  where  a  Governor-General  ought  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  both,  he  will  have  ample  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  goes  out,  moreover,  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  qualities,  diplomatic  as  well  as  administrative,  are 
certain  to  be  in  particular  demand,  and  on  this  account 
alone  the  public — as,  indeed,  also  the  public  servant  himself 
— is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appointment.  As  an 
administrator  he  v'ill  have  first  and  mainly  to  apply  him¬ 
self  to  the  remedying  of  those  evils  which  have  not  been 
interred  with  the  bones  of  Lord  Bipon’s  administration, 
but  live  after  it ;  as  a  diplomatist,  he  will  have  to  give 
the  Home  Government  as  much  good  information  and 
wise  counsel  as  they  will  consent  to  listen  to,  “  and  more  ” 
— as  the  old  sentence  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure  used  to 
run — with  respect  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  with 
Bussia  on  the  North-West  Frontier.  In  the  former  of 
these  enterprises  time  will  be  on  his  side ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  against  him,  and  the  task 
in  any  case  is  one  of  a  very  different  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  other.  Much  importance  is,  we  observe, 
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attached  by  some  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  Liberal  panegyrists 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  acted  for  two  years  as  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  no  doubt  personal  intercourse  with 
Russian  statesmen  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  service  to  a 
Viceroy  of  India.  But  the  idea  that  it  will  put  him  in 
possession  of  certain  mysterious  “views”  entertained  by 
Russia  on  Central  Asia — views  which  are  only  to  be  obtained 
in  their  purity  and  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  like  the  “  wine 
“  of  the  country  ” — is  an  idea  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  academic  Liberal  mind.  It  is  like  asserting  that  it 
was  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  freebooters  that 
Wordsworth  was  enabled  to  define  so  accurately  “  the  good 
“  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,”  which  we  all  wot  of  in  this 
connexion.  The  views  of  Russia  on  Central  Asia  do  not 
need  to  be  sought  at  St.  Petersburg ;  they  can  be  gathered 
with  perfect  accuracy  from  an  examination  of  a  good  map 
and  a  file  of  newspapers  for  the  last  dozen  years.  And  any 
prepossessions  which  should  tend  to  substitute  for  conclu¬ 
sions  so  obtained  on  this  point  the  more  enlightened  opi¬ 
nions  which  commend  themselves  to  the  British  Radical 
would  certainly  not  be  a  source  of  strength  to  a  Governor- 
General  of  India. 


TOPS. 

OF  the  two  games,  or  classes  of  games,  which  used  to  be,  if 
they  are  not  still,  most  popular  with  English  youth  below 
the  cricket  age,  tops  can  hardly  claim  the  intense  and  peculiar 
nationality  of  marbles.  The  Dutch,  of  course,  make  marbles,  and 
therefore  probably  play  them  ;  but,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  there  is 
not  even  a  word  in  French  to  express  the  noble  game  of  Ring  Taw. 
Neither  is  there  any  trace  of  the  game  in  antiquity ;  while  tops  are 
cosmopolitan  and  have  a  history.  Everybody  knows  the  celebrated 
simile  in  which  Virgil  (rather  to  the  scandal  of  precise  and  cere¬ 
monious  devotees  of  royalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  epic  dignity  on 
the  other)  compares  Queen  Amata  to  a  vohibile  buxum,  whipped 
round  the  vacua  atria  by  small  boys.  There  were  tops  in  anti¬ 
quity,  there  have  been  tops  in  the  East,  the  explanation  probably 
being  that  whipping  something  is  always  dear  to  the  natural 
man.  But  as  there  is  no  intention  here  of  parading  cheap  eru¬ 
dition,  let  us  consider  tops  as  a  game,  and  not  as  an  occasion  for 
turning  over  dictionaries.  Neither  let  it  be  more  than  noted 
that  the  irrepressible  scientific  man  has  taken  possession  of  tops 
and  invented  strange  and  uncanny  varieties  of  them,  and  turned 
their  harmless  vagaries  into  formulas  of  x  and  y,  and  otherwise 
abused  their  innocence. 

Of  tops  there  are  many  kinds,  but  they  reduce  themselves  more 
or  less  to  three,  which,  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  dignity, 
are  the  humming-top,  the  whip-top,  and  the  peg-top.  The  first 
everybody  knows.  It  affords  a  mild  but  pleasing  diversion,  which 
needs  little  notice,  except  to  protest  against  the  hideous  innovation 
of  metallic  tops,  which,  instead  of  humming,  shriek  with  an  un¬ 
musical  and  ghastly  note  ;  also  their  sides  bump  and  bulge  in  an 
unseemly  fashion,  and  their  colouring  is  hideous  to  look  on. 
There  are  only  two  orthodox  shapes  of  humming-tops,  and  both 
ought  to  be  made  of  wood.  The  one  has  its  body  shaped  like  a 
cylinder,  much  broader  than  it  is  high,  and  is  usually  small,  being 
made  of  fine  close  wood  ;  the  other,  and  larger,  is  turnip-shaped, 
and  it  may,  as  a  concession  to  infancy,  be  painted  in  divers 
colours.  It  w'ould,  by  the  way,  be  nearly  as  interesting  to  know 
who  invented  the  handle  of  the  humming-top  as  to  know  what 
name  Achilles  bore  when  in  petticoats.  The  thing  is  remarkably 
ingenious  in  its  simplicity,  and  hardly  likely  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  anything  else.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  somebody  else  got  behind  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  clubbed  him  for  the  sake  of  his  top  very  soon  after  it 
was  noticed  that  he  could  spin  it  better  than  by  the  natural 
fashion  of  rolling  the  handle  between  flattened  hands  or  twirling 
it  with  the  fingers.  Of  the  relation  of  teetotums  to  tops  it  is  not 
lawful  to  speak  at  present. 

The  humming-top  is,  however,  a  solitary  and  rather  selfish 
diversion,  and — unless  the  gambling  element  is  introduced,  as  it 
may  be  anywhere — it  is  somewhat  monotonous.  The  whip-top, 
which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  universal  form,  is  gre¬ 
garious  and  competitive.  There  is  something  attractively  honest 
in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  whip-top’s  shape,  which  probably 
requires  less  manipulation  to  change  it  from  the  natural  state  of 
the  wood  than  any  other  toy.  You  may  take  a  thick  slice  of  such 
a  birch  tree  as  they  cut  down  by  millions  in  Scotland  to  make 
bobbins  of,  give  its  bottom  a  slight  shaping  to  a  point  in  the 
centre,  and  there  is  a  rough  whipping-top  complete.  Even  the 
bark  need  not  be  taken  off’.  But  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  lathe 
will  give  something  more  satisfactory.  As  for  the  whip,  it  is  a 
time-honoured  tradition  that  there  is  nothing  like  an  eel-skin. 
Personally,  we  believe  the  eel-skin  to  be  over-rated,  and  certainly 
it  req  uires  very  careful  drying.  But  there  is  this  interest  about 
it  that,  like  knucklebones,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  obtained  by 
the  summary  process  of  commerce.  It  ma}r  be  that  now  co¬ 
operative  stores  and  universal  providers  keep  eel-skin  top-whips 
and  sets  of  knucklebones  as  they  keep  everything  else ;  but  not 
many  years  ago  both  objects  of  youthful  covetousness  could  o  ly  be 
got  by  personally  conducting  negotiations  with  a  well-alLc  i  med 


fishmonger  or  butcher  as  the  case  might  be.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  primitive,  and  therefore  pleasing,  about  this.  But  when 
you  have  got  your  top  and  your  whip,  the  methods  of  using  both 
are  not  numerous,  nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  there  much  skill  in 
the  game,  though  it  is  a  famous  one  for  exercising  small  arms  and 
legs.  It  would  seem  that  Yirgil’s  boys  had  but  one  top,  and 
lashed  at  it  “  promiscuous.”  This  is  not  bad  fun ;  but  the  top  is 
very  likely  to  be  kicked  over,  and  the  whip-lashes  are  extremely 
likely  to  go  into  the  eyes  of  the  players.  To  whip  two  tops 
against  each  other  that  one  may  be  knocked  down  is  rather  poor 
sport ;  and  the  best  way  beyond  doubt  is  to  race  top  against  top 
for  a  given  distance.  In  all  forms  the  point  of  skill  is  one,  single 
and  the  same — to  get  the  lash  well  round  the  top  without  getting 
it  too  much  round,  so  as  to  catch  and  stop  it.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  the  top  will  rise  in  the  air  with  the  lash,  disengage 
itself,  and  fall  spinning  ;  but  in  such  a  case  it  much  oltener  loses 
its  way  and  goes  dead. 

Peg-top,  however,  is  as  far  above  these  infantile  diversions  as 
cricket  is  above  peg-top.  Here  there  is  real  skill,  and,  if  the  full 
game  of  peg-in-the-ring  be  played,  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and 
varied  interest.  Any  one,  even  a  hopeless  idiot,  can  spin  a 
humming-top,  and  anybody  except  an  idiot  can  race  a  whip-top. 
But  a  great  many  boys  never  master  the  true  overhand  fashion  of 
pegging,  and  we  have  known  some  neither  deficient  in  head  nor  hand 
who  could  not  even  manage  the  easier  underhand,  or  “  chimney¬ 
sweep,”  fashion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  contempt.  The 
underhand  delivery  is  good  enough  for  merely  spinning  the  top, 
in  which  case  the  chief  object  is  to  get  it  to  sleep,  i.e.  spin  per¬ 
fectly  upright,  to  take  it  up,  so  spinning,  in  the  hand,  or  on  a 
spoon,  and  so  forth.  But  peg-in-the-ring  is  a  closed  game  to  those 
who  cannot  attain  unto  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  cast 
with  wrist  and  elbow  combined,  which  send  the  top,  not  per¬ 
pendicularly,  but  in  a  curved  line  of  descent  from  above  the 
player’s  shoulder  to  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  described,  and  can 
only  be  learnt  by  the  light  of  nature  or  by  imitation  and  practice. 
The  hardest,  smoothest  string  (and  be  it  noted  that  such  string  is 
now  not  easy  to  get,  except  in  seaport-towns),  the  most  artistic¬ 
ally  arranged  button  at  the  end,  to  secure  it  to  the  hand  (loops 
are  bad  and  dangerous,  having  been  known  to  dislocate  the  finger, 
and  nearly  always  cutting  it),  the  most  careful  winding  round  the 
top,  the  best-balanced  and  most  artistically-pegged  top  itself,  are 
useless  till  the  knack  has  been  learnt;  and  the  mortified  owner 
of  these  good  things  had  much  better  lend  them  to  somebody 
who  can  do  the  trick  (and  who  is  sure  to  be  affably  willing 
to  accept  the  loan)  and  watch  his  practice.  As  for  peg-in- 
the-ring,  the  rules  are  by  no  means  intricate.  A  ring  is  drawn, 
one  player  casts  his  top,  and  the  others  peg  at  it.  It  cannot 
be  taken  up  till  it  has  spun  or  been  pegged  out  of  the  ring, 
and  hence  a  top  that  sleeps  (or  spins  straight  and  upright  on 
one  spot)  is  sure  to  be  knocked  about  a  good  deal.  The  theoretical 
object  of  pegging  is  to  hit  the  adversary’s  top  if  possible  so  hard 
and  so  true  on  the  hollow  which  is  usually  made  at  its  summit  as  to 
split  it,  the  peg  being  then  the  trophy  of  the  splitter.  But  our  friend 
the  Buy's  Own  Book  acknowledges  that  “  when  tops  are  of  good 
box  it  is  but  rarely  that  they  split,”  and  we  cannot  honestly  say 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  one  fairly  cloven,  though  we 
have  seen  pegs  produced  as  evidences  of  the  accomplishment  of 
this  feat.  There  is,  however,  quite  enough  amusement  in  spinning 
one’s  own  top  and  pegging  the  others,  especially  the  unfortunate 
dead  men  which  fall  in  the  ring  and  cannot  be  removed  from  it 
until  with  many  blows  they  are  forced  over  its  bounds.  If  there 
is  no  definite  end  to  the  game,  there  is  plenty  of  incident  and 
variety,  and  it  can  be  diversified  as  much  as  the  spinner  likes  by 
changing  from  it  to  solitary  spinning  and  “  taking  up.”  There 
are  also  some  artificial  and  complicated  games  with  the  peg-top, 
especially  one  called  chipstone,  which  we  never  saw  played,  and 
which  must,  we  should  say,  be  anything  but  exciting.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  amusement  to  which  Mr.  Titmarsh  refers  in  his  notice 
of  Master  Snivins  and  his  top,  “  the  little  wretch  was  always 
pegging  it  at  my  toes.” 

Peg-top,  like  marbles,  appears  to  have  very  much  gone  out 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  (we  have  received  gratifying 
assurances  that  as  to  marbles  things  are  much  better  in  the  re¬ 
moter  parts  of  the  country)  ;  and  here  again,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Michael  Angelo's  just  quoted  complaint  did  somewhat 
apply  to  the  practice  of  playing  in  public  places,  the  going  out  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted.  For  the  game  is  a  capital  one,  inter¬ 
esting  in  itself,  giving  excellent  training  to  the  eye  and  hand,  and 
incidentally  exercising  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  When 
one  looks  either  at  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  middle  classes 
which  nine  times  out  of  ten  have  no  proper  playgrounds  at  all,  or 
at  School  Board  playgrounds,  asphalted,  prim,  and  unsuitable  for 
varied  pastimes,  one  sees  very  little  of  these  simple  old  games, 
endless  in  variety  and  interest,  and  of  no  small  educational  value. 
A  kind  of  aimless  shoving  one  another  about — the  initiatory  process, 
doubtless,  of  the  Saturday  night  street  sports  of  ’Arry — seems  to 
constitute  the  chief  amusement.  Even  in  elaborately  equipped 
schools  where  athletics  are  made  a  point  and  almost  a  business  of, 
these  pastimes  for  the  smaller  boys  seem  to  be  neglected  and  un¬ 
flourishing,  while  nothing  has  taken  their  place  but  the  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium — most  excellent  and  healthful  exercises, 
doubtless,  but  which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  some¬ 
thing  different  from  games  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Possibly  the  time  will  come  (possibly  it  has  come)  when  boys 
will  need  a  solemn  note  to  the  fine  in  the  Tirocinium  : — 

To  pitch  tha  ball  into  the  grounded  hat. 
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“  Note. — This  refers  to  a  childish  and  now  totally  obsolete 
diversion,  ridiculously  called  egg-liat,  which  was  practised  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  rotten  boroughs  and  naval  victories,  and 
the  like  signs  of  imperfect  civilization.”  Meanwhile,  let  everybody 
who  has  the  chance  endeavour  to  avert  this  consummation.  Since 
we  wrote  on  marbles  we  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  well  known  as  a  scholar  and 
divine,  who  yearly  presents  his  parish  schoolboys  with  a  stock  of 
marbles,  and  encourages  the  game  with  all  his  might.  Unto  him 
we  can  only  say,  made  !  and  to  others,  “  Go  and  do  likewise.” 


FATHER  CURCI’S  AFPEAL. 

THE  piteous  appeal  which  Father  Curci  made  in  last  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  Times  for  sympathy  and  justice,  at  least  from 
the  “  English-speaking  ”  world,  deserves  notice  as  well  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  he  is  maintaining  with  so 
chivalrous  a  candour  and  self-devotion  and  at  such  desperate  odds  ; 
we  fear  it  must  be  added,  though  he  does  not  condescend  to  urge 
that  claim  himself,  at  so  heavy  a  cost  not  only  of  professional 
reputation,  but  of  comfort  and  almost  of  means  of  subsistence.  For 
he  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  little  pittance  accorded  to  priests 
in  Italy  for  saying  mass,  and  now  that  he  is  suspended  a  divinis, 
even  that  last  mite  is  taken  from  him.  Property  of  course  he 
has  none,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  belonged  to  the 
Jesuit  Order,  and  he  is  now  an  old  man  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age.  On  that  point  however,  as  he  has  not  dwelt 
himself,  neither  shall  we  dwell  here  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  he  has  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England  who 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  minister  to  his  needs.  His  letter 
opens  by  informing  us  that  he  is  “almost  daily  attacked  and 
misrepresented  in  Italy  and  abroad  both  by  the  Clerical  and 
Liberal  press,”  and  that  “  many  English  and  English-speaking 
Catholic  papers  distance  even  the  most  rabid  organs  of  the 
Vecchi  Zelanti ” — who  they  are  shall  be  explained  presently — - 
in  pouring  insults  upon  him  and  assailing  his  orthodoxy,  while 
Protestant  organs  naturally  infer  from  this  that  he  is  “  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  of  those  amateur 
reformers  who  have  lately,  even  among  prelates  and  monsignori, 
deserted  the  Church  of  Rome.”  And  as  this  view  of  his  position 
is  an  entirely  erroneous  one,  he  feels  bound  to  speak,  though  he 
had  hitherto  purposed  to  keep  silence.  He  is  then  a  priest,  sus¬ 
pended,  but  not  excommunicated  or  debarred  from  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  and  that  not  for  heresy,  but  for  “  disobedience  to  the  decree 
of  a  Roman  Congregation,  whose  censures,  according  to  the  best 
theologians,  do  not  biud  in  conscience  or  in  foro  interno,  when 
based  on  no  good  reason.”  This  is  indeed  “  the  verdict  of  theolo¬ 
gians  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Alphonsus 
de  Liguori.”  He  is  therefore  “  neither  heretic  nor  transfuga,”  and 
neither  has  left  nor  intends  to  leave  Rome.  On  the  contrary  he 
is  “  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  who  hesitates  to  obey  an  order  of 
the  mother,  because  he  does  not  see  clearly  enough  the  maternal 
authority  in  it,”  but  who  yet  “is  so  disposed  at  heart  that, 
should  any  one  persuade  him  maternal  authority  is  at  stake, 
he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  surrender  his  will  and 
obey.”  His  position  is  in  fact,  mutatis  mutandis,  curiously  like 
that  of  some  of  the  Ritualists  in  the  Church  of  England,  who 
have  been  suspended  or  deprived,  on  grounds  which  appear  to 
themselves  and  those  who  sympathize  with  them  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient,  by  Courts  in  which  they  feel  unable  to  recognize  the 
“  maternal  authority  ”  of  their  Church,  but  who  have  no  desire  to 
abandon  either  their  place  or  their  ministry  in  her  communion. 
And  here,  before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  word 
of  explanation,  for  those  who  do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  it, 
of  the  term  Vecchi  Zelanti,  which  occurs  also  in  the  title  of  a  former 
publication  of  Father  Curci’s,  La  Nuova  Italia  ed  i  Vecchi  Zelanti. 
The  Zelanti,  then,  are  well  known  in  Rome  as  the  extreme  and 
intolerant  party,  who  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to  the 
immediate  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the  day,  as  they  regard  them, 
and  who  have  exercised  a  powerful,  and  sometimes  decisive,  influ¬ 
ence  in  many  a  Papal  Conclave.  In  Father  Curd's  application  of 
the  term  they  are  virtually  identical  with  the  Intransigenti,  who 
were  the  uncompromising  upholders  of  the  policy  of  Pius  IX., 
aud  are  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  present  successor. 
And  now  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  Father  Curd's  antecedents 
and  the  exact  position  he  occupies,  as  “  a  dutiful  son  of  the 
Church,”  but  a  conscientious  and  outspoken  assailant,  not  of 
Leo  XIII.,  but  of  the  traditional  and  as  yet  unreformed  temper 
and  policy  of  the  Roman  Curia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
most  anxious  not  to  be  confounded  with  “  amateur  reformers,”  like 
Count  Campello  and  other  “  prelates  and  monsignori,  who  have 
deserted  the  Church  ”  and  become  Protestants,  with  whose  line  of 
action  he  has  no  sympathy.  He  would  indeed  reform  what  he 
holds  to  be  grave  practical  abuses  in  his  own  Church,  but  he 
would  reform  them  from  within,  not  from  without,  which  is  no 
doubt  in  the  long  run  the  method  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Father  Curci  was  long  known  as  an  eminent  and  learned 
member  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  —we  believe  the  principal  editor — of  the  Civiltd  Catlolica, 
the  able  but — to  use  his  own  word — “rabidly”  Ultramontane 
organ  of  the  Society,  which  distinguished  itself  at  the  time  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  as  all  readers  of  Janus  will  remember,  by 
passionately  urging  the  elevation  of  the  Syllabus  and  Papal  Infal¬ 
libility  into  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  special  significance  of 


that  fact  will  appear  presently.  What  originally  led  to  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  opinion  we  are  not  aware; 
probably  it  was  gradual,  and  perhaps,  as  with  his  illustrious 
fellow- Jesuit  Tassaglia,  it  mav  have  been  partly  a  recoil  from  the 
tyrannous  mental  absolutism  of  the  great  Order  he  belonged  to, 
which  for  the  last  three  centuries  has  aspired  to  mould  and  govern 
the  entire  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  first  outward  sign  of  change  was  given  four  years  after 
the  Vatican  Council,  when  in  1874  he  published  in  four  volumes 
the  course  of  exegetical  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  which 
he  had  delivered  to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  at  Florence. 
To  this  work  he  prefixed  a  preface  of  some  fifty  pages,  which 
were  also  separately  printed  as  a  pamphlet  for  general  cir¬ 
culation  at  a  very  low  price.  It  broke  on  the  Ultramontane 
party,  and  above  all  on  his  Jesuit  confreres,  like  thunder  from 
a  clear  sky.  It  contained  the  germ,  and  indeed  much  of  the 
matter,  of  his  later  volume  published  in  1877,  The  Modern  Dis¬ 
sension  between  Church  and  State,  and  that  already  mentioned 
on  New  Italy  and  the  Old  Zealots,  which  appeared  in  1881. 
Jn  all  three  works  alike  he  maintains  that  the  Temporal  Power, 
whatever  its  uses  in  the  past,  has  been  forfeited  and  justly  with¬ 
drawn  by  Providence,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  restored.  At  all 
events  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  labour  for  its 
restoration,  but  to  devote  all  her  efforts  to  the  re-establishment  of 
“  the  Christian  conscience,”  which  has  perished  by  her  own  fault. 
While  he  more  than  admits  the  infidelity,  atheism,  and  vice  which 
have  marked  the  course  of  “  the  Revolution  ”  in  Italy — a  hymn 
to  Satan  was  publicly  sung  at  Turin  only  three  years  ago — he 
points  out  with  scathing  eloquence  that  the  clergy,  and  chiefly 
among  them  the  Jesuits,  the  great  educational  body,  had  trained 
the  generation  who  have  thus  terribly  illustrated  the  practical 
results  of  their  teachiug;  they  were  too  worldly,  frivolous,  and 
ignorant  to  preach  the  real  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  bids 
them  return  to  the  better  traditions  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  so  candid  an  adviser  was  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  II  Moderno  Dissidio  expelled  freim  his  Order  and 
that  he  met  with  scanty  favour  during  the  few  remaining  years 
of  Pius  IX.’s  reign.  But  Cardinal  Pecci,  the  brother  of  the 
present  Pope,  who  had  once  himself  been  a  Jesuit,  was  an 
old  friend  of  Curci,  and  invited  him  to  stay  at  the  Vatican,  where 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  had  several  private  interviews  with 
Leo  XIII.  himself.  In  conversing  some  years  afterwards  with  an 
English  resident  at  Rome  he  not  only  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Government, 
but  added  with  exceeding  emphasis,  “  The  Pope  thinks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  I  do."  That  the  Pope  has  been  thwarted,  and  from  very 
opposite  quarters,  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  is  of  course  notorious, 
but  that  is  another  matter,  nor  are  we  directly  concerned  here 
with  the  policy  of  either  Pius  IX.  or  Leo  XIII.,  but  with  Ourci’s 
view  of  the  situation. 

And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  late  Pope,  on  which  he  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  the  close  personal  intercourse  of  many  years  for 
forming  a  judgment,  and  concerning  which  he  cannot  be  suspected 
of  adverse  bias. 

“  Giovanni  Mastai,”  he  says,  “  always  preserved  an  upright 
mind  and  a  lively  desire  for  the  right.  He  had  not  a  lofty  in¬ 
tellect  nor  a  very  comprehensive  one,  but  rather  a  shrewd  and 
quick  intelligence.  He  had  acquired  a  store  of  manifold  and 
varied  information,  but  of  learniug,  properly  so-called,  he  had  no 
more  than  any  ordinary  priest.  Ilis  special  gift  was  a  great 
facility  of  eloquence,  enhanced  by  an  attractive  appearance  and  an 
harmonious  voice.  .  .  .  He  had  always  on  his  lips,  and  doubtless 
in  his  heart,  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saints. 
But  in  this  at  the  same  time  his  own  glory  had  no  small  part,  and 
seemed  occasionally  to  have  the  larger  share.  This  tone  of  mind, 
joined  to  an  intelligence  of  no  elevation,  made  him  impatient  of 
superior  men,  and  inclined  him  towards  those  who  were  mediocre, 
and  sometimes  of  no  worth  at  all.  In  fits  of  caprice,  which  were 
not  rare  with  him,  he  would  exalt  such  men,  as  if  in  emulation  of 
the  Omnipotence  which  creates  out  of  nothing.  And  then  he 
would  make  mockery  of  the  purple-clad  puppets  with  whom  he 
loved  to  surround  himself.”  Curci  adds  that  once,  in  1856,  the 
Pope  expressed  very  openly  to  him  his  view  of  his  various  ministers, 
beginning  with  Antonelli,  “  whom  he  esteemed  little,  and  loved 
less,”  whereupon  he  respectfully  asked  “  how  his  Holiness  could 
leave  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  he 
knew  so  well?”  The  Pope  replied,  “It  is  true  they  are  good 
for  very  little ;  nevertheless  the  ship  holds  her  course.”  His  very 
natural  comment  is,  “  Whither  the  ship,  assuredly  not  that  of 
St.  Peter,  has  gone,  all  men  can  now  see.” 

This  is  interesting,  but  it  is  still  more  instructive,  especially  re¬ 
membering  his  former  connexion  with  the  Civiltd,  to  study  the 
author’s  remarks  on  the  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  dogma.  Of  the 
former  he  says,  what  is  true  enough,  that  it  contains  no  doctrine 
or  claim  actually  new  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  he  considers 
its  publication  as  an  authoritative  document  most  unwise  and 
mischievous ;  its  compilers  went  out  of  their  way  to  create  the 
ofjendicula  St.  Paul  was  so  anxious  to  remove.  In  the  infallibilist 
dogma  he  touched  on  a  still  more  delicate  topic.  The  sixth  chapter 
of  his  book  ( Nuova  Italia,  dec.)  is  headed,  “  Two  Serious  Stumbling- 
blocks  ( Offendicoli )  which  the  Zelanti  have  put  in  the  way  of 
the  laity  receiving  the  Gospel,  by  the  Syllabus,  and  the  erection  of 
Infallibility  into  a  dogma."  And  the  sixth  section,  which  was 
singled  out  for  animadversion  by  tho  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
is  entitled  “  By  whom  and  why  this  step  was  determined  on ;  the 
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Liberty  of  tbe  Council  rendered  doubtful  by  intruders.”  He 
enlarges  in  detail  on  the  strong  pressure  put  on  the  Council, 
though  hia  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  Bishop 
Strossmayer  in  a  letter  “to  an  Old  Catholic”  published  three 
mouths  after  it  was  out  in  the  Deutsche  Merkur,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Kiilniseher  Zeitung  for  July  13,  1881,  where  the  writer 
says: — “My  conviction,  which  I  shall  uphold  before  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  of  God,  as  I  upheld  it  in  Rome,  is  firm  and  unshake- 
able.  And  this  conviction  is  that  the  Vatican  Council  was  wanting 
in  that  freedom  which  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  real  Council, 
and  to  justify  it  in  mailing  decrees  to  bind  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world.  The  proofs  of  this,”  he  adds,  “  lie  before 
the  eyes  of  everybody,”  but  still  he  enters  at  some  length  into 
them,  and  sums  up  : — “  In  a  word,  the  most  naked  and  hideous 
exercise  of  Papal  Infallibility  was  necessary  before  that  Infal¬ 
libility  could  bo  erected  into  a  dogma.”  Strossmayer  was  too 
powerful  a  personage  to  he  meddled  with,  but  Curci’s  book, 
though  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  explicit  heresy  in  it,  was  also  submitted  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  at  once  summarily  condemned  as  a  libel  on  the  Church  and 
the  Holy  See ;  and  the  Pope — reluctantly,  we  may  well  believe — 
formally  approved  the  sentence.  The  Zelanti  were  too  strong  for 
him.  Of  course  it  is  true,  as  Curci  insists  in  his  letter  to  the 
Times — and  infallibilists  for  their  own  sake  would  be  the  first  so 
far  to  agree  with  him — that  the  decrees  neither  of  Index  nor 
Inquisition  are  “  irreform  able  and  infallible”;  infallibility  would 
be  in  very  evil  plight  indeed  were  it  otherwise.  But  they  may  be 
used,  and  often  have  been  used,  with  fatal  effect  to  discredit  or 
crush  an  obnoxious  utterer  of  inconvenient  truths.  Reused  s 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Index,  reviewed  not  many  months  ago 
in  our  columns,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  saintly  Rosmini,  the  founder  of  a  new  Order,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  being  made  a  Cardinal,  the  censure  of  the  Index  on 
his  Cinque  Piaghi,  procured  by  a  scandalous  intrigue,  was  enough 
to  ruin  his  career  and  silence  his  voice.  Curci  is  less  learned  but 
more  resolute  than  Rosmini.  He  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
silenced,  but  he  must  feel  that  he  is  working  for  posterity,  and  that 
in  his  own  day — above  all  in  his  own  Church — his  work  will  be 
little  appreciated.  He  has  j  ustly  earned  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  the  peacemakers,  but  his  experience  is  like  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
who  also  laboured  for  peace ;  “  When  I  speak  to  them  thereof,  they 
make  them  ready  to  battle.” 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  NAPLES. 

NO  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Naples  can  wonder  at  the  ravages  the  cholera  is 
making  in  that  city.  Large  numbers  of  families  are  there  pent 
up  together,  in  high  and  narrow  houses  which  enclose  a  filthy 
court,  with  very  inadequate  ventilation,  with  hardly  water  enough 
to  slake  their  thirst,  and  without  any  of  the  conveniences  that 
decency  seems  to  us  to  demand.  We  have  high  Italian  authority 
for  saying  that  many  parts  of  the  town  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  lowest  London  slums ;  and,  from  our  own  inspection,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  life  in  many  of  the  fondaci  would  be 
simply  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  geniality  of  the  climate, 
which  permits  so  much  of  almost  every  day  to  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  When  once  the  cholera  has  gained  a  footing  in  such  a 
swarm  of  underfed  and  overworked  human  beings,  it  is  less  sur¬ 
prising  that  its  victims  should  be  numbered  by  scores  and  by  fifties 
than  that  it  should  leave  a  single  inhabitant  alive. 

The  English  tourist  drives  quickly  through  the  Mercato  and 
the  Vicaria ;  he  has  no  wish  to  mount  the  filthy  stairs  and  glance 
into  the  squalid  and  overcrowded  rooms  to  which  they  lead. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  unsafe  for  him  to  do  so  unless  he  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  agent  of  the  police,  who  is  sure  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicious  and  hostile  eyes,  or  by  one  of  the  priests  who  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  personal  confidence  of  this  outcast  part 
of  their  flock.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  an  epidemic 
casts  a  fierce  and  sudden  light  on  all  this  misery,  those  who  have 
hitherto  ignored  it  should  gaze  on  it  aghast,  and  forget  how  much 
has  been  done  to  alleviate  it  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  Naples  is  still,  beyond  all  question, 
worse  than  that  of  any  English  town  ;  but  no  English  town  has 
made  such  rapid  progress  as  Naples  has  of  late  done.  A  large 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  the  shore  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  part  of  the  population  ;  broad  streets,  that  let  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  sea-breeze,  have  been  opened  up  through  the  most 
crowded  districts  ;  and,  though  the  fondaci  still  remain  open,  the 
grotte  have  been  closed.  The  latter  were  caverns  hollowed  out  of 
"the  soft  rock,  in  which  from  thirty  to  fifty  families  would  some¬ 
times  herd  together,  with  no  division  between  them  but  a  rough 
line  drawn  or  scratched  upon  the  ground  between  the  beds.  For 
this  damp  and  dusky  accommodation  rent  was  demanded  and 
paid,  and  it  was  not  only  the  landlords  who  complained  when 
the  caves  were  finally  closed.  It  may  be  that  the  measure  ha3 
caused  the  courts  in  which  the  cholera  is  now  raging  to  be  more 
overcrowded  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been ;  but  no 
civilized  society  could  permit  the  state  of  things  that  then  existed 
to  continue  after  notice  had  been  called  to  it.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  political  opinions  and  aspirations  of  the  Duke  of 
San  Donato,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  improvements  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  to  a  large  extent  due  to  him. 

Some  of  the  modern  appliances  introduced  into  the  town  have 


not  been  entirely  successful.  The  system  of  drainage,  for  example, 
has  unquestionably  improved  the  external  appearance  of  the  streets, 
and  given  them  an  air  of  cleanliness  they  did  not  possess  before; 
but  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  it  has  benefited  the  health  of  the 
city.  The  outfall  of  the  sewers  is  too  near  the  shore  to  render 
their  discharge  either  imperceptible  or  harmless  in  a  sea  that  may 
almost  be  called  tideless.  It  is  certain  that  fever  has  become 
more  frequent  since  they  were  built,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  help  to  carry  the  cholera  into  districts  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  free  from  danger. 

To  those  Englishmen  who  know  nothing  of  Southern  Italy 
except  what  they  have  learned  from  Liberal  pamphleteers  and 
historians,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  Lazzaroni  should  suspect 
their  fellow-citizens  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  reduce  the  surplus 
population  by  introducing  the  disease  into  parts  of  the  town  that 
have  hitherto  escaped,  or  even  by  direct  poisoning  in  the  hospitals. 
Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  will  feel  no 
surprise  at  such  rumours,  strange  and  unfounded  as  they  are.  The 
history  of  Naples  for  the  last  century,  at  least,  has  been  the 
history  of  a  war  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  in 
which  the  latter  gained  many  victories,  the  last  of  which  was 
achieved  on  the  barricades  of  1848,  and  was  the  death-blow  to  the 
Italian  Revolution.  Now  they  are  reduced  to  silence,  but  though 
Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  the  middle  class,  succeeded  in  firing  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  population  for  thirty-six  hours,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  soon  passed  away,  and  the  old  feud,  the  old  animosity,  the 
old  suspicion  still  remained.  Whother  the  policy  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy — more  especially  the  way  in  which  its  taxes  are 
levied  and  employed — is  calculated  to  allay  or  to  irritate  this 
feeling  is  a  question  into  which  foreigners  perhaps  need  not  inquire. 

That  the  poor  of  Naples  entertain  the  wildest  and  most  un¬ 
founded  suspicions  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  this  that 
renders  the  visit  of  the  King  something  more  than  an  act  of 
personal  courage  and  humanity.  The  late  Archbishop  gained  the 
heart  of  the  whole  city  by  his  self-devotion  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Men  who  mocked  at  his  Church  and  even  derided  his  Master 
always  spoke  with  respect  of  him,  not  because  he  had  made  any 
concession  to  their  opinions,  but  because  in  the  hour  of  danger 
he  had  never  flinched,  but  had  been  ready  to  carry  with  his  own 
hands  the  Host  to  the  poorest  member  of  his  flock.  If  the  King 
succeeds  in  evoking  similar  sentiments,  his  journey  will  have  done 
more  than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  annexation  of 
Rome  to  solidify  his  kingdom  and  establish  his  dynasty.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  the  act  of  a  noble  and  fearless  gentleman,  of  a  high¬ 
hearted  and  conscientious  king. 


THE  DANCE,  THE  FLESH,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

“  ProPose  an  unusual  compliment  to  Mr.  William  Cleaver 

v  v  Wilkinson — we  propose  to  discuss  him.  We  cheerfully 
lend  him  dignity  for  the  purpose.  We  pledge  ourselves,  besides, 
to  put  him  permanently  beyond  the  need  of  borrowing  again.  For 
we  shall  be  able,  we  believe,  to  vindicate  for  him  a  dignity  all  his 
own — the  dignity  of  being  exceedingly  silly — a  dignity  which, 
however  modestly  worn,  we  think  that  he  possesses  in  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  his  littleness  in  every  other 
respect.” 

But  who,  the  English  reader  will  ask,  is  Mr.  William  Cleaver 
Wilkinson  ?  And  why,  if  he  has  already  a  dignity  all  his  own, 
should  any  more  be  lent  to  him  P  And,  in  any  case,  why  an¬ 
nounce  his  impending  doom  in  a  style  so  pompous  and  absurd  P 
Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  man  with  a  mission,  and  his  mission  is  the  abolition  of 
the  unwholesome,  expensive,  vulgar,  stupid,  and  sinful  so-called 
amusement  which  he  styles  “  the  Dance.”  To  “  dancing  in  the 
abstract”  he  has  no  particular  objection,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
rather  hypercritical  if  he  had,  for  he  tells  us  that  “dancing  does 
not  exist  in  the  abstract.”  “  The  Dance  ”  (sometimes  spelt  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  with,  and  always,  when  used  by  him,  suggestive  of,  a 
“  big,  big  D  ”)  is  dancing  as  it  does  exist — “  the  dance  as  many 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  society,  including  no  in¬ 
considerable  proportion  of  accepted  Christians,  not  unfrequently 
practise  it  .  .  .  the  dance  as  it  flourishes  in  the  most  proper 
and  reputable  circles  to-day.”  To  this  end  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
prepared  and  published  a  little  book,  and  has  got  it  published  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Funk  Sc,  Wagnalls,  of  Fleet  Street  ;  and  if 
any  one  wishes  to  know  how  it  begins,  he  has  only  to  read  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  article,  substituting  “the  Dance”  for 
“  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,”  making  the  requisite  pro¬ 
nominal  alterations,  and  changing  “  silly  ”  into  “  evil.” 

We  must  premise,  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
“  on  this  side,”  whose  mental  darkness  has  hitherto  been  unillu¬ 
mined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  (we  are  almost 
tempted  to  develop  the  American  fashion  of  giving  people  official 
titles,  and  say  Prophet)  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  that  when 
Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  writes  a  book,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  For,  as  he  takes  occasion  very  truly  to  observe,  it  is  an 
incident  of  our  nineteenth-century  civilization  that  we  live  in¬ 
tensely.  Everybody,  including  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson, 
is  in  a  chronic  state  of  hurry.  This  highly  stimulated  rate 
of  living  takes  reprisals  upon  our  (and  his)  vitality,  and  we 
vibrate  (and  he  vibrates)  between  extremes  of  abnormal  activity 
and  extremes  of  abuormal  exhaustion.  Naturally,  therefore,  Mr. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  sympathizes  vividly  with  all  his 
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literary  brethren  in  the  sense  of  bodily  prostration  which  follows 
intellectual  toil.  He  knows  as  well  as  any  “  what  it  is  to  have 
the  omnivorous  and  insatiable  brain  suck  vigour  out  of  every 
nerve  and  muscle,  out  of  every  joint  and  marrow  in  the  body, 
and  leave  the  whole  man  a-quiver  with  intense  and  fine  exhaus¬ 
tion.”  Worse  even  than  this,  he  knows — at  least,  editorial  writers 
know,  and  we  gather  from  his  sympathetic  expressions  that  he 
must  be,  or  have  been,  an  editorial  writer — what  it  is  “  to  rush 
from  his  mental  workshop  with  the  anvil  of  his  brain  red-hot 
under  the  swift  and  ceaseless  blows  of  thought.”  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  American  people  that 
the  race  of  editorial  writers  should  continue  to  exist  under  such 
harassing  conditions,  and  it  enables  us  better,  not  perhaps  to 
understand,  but  to  appreciate,  the  fact  that  one  of  them  should 
have  developed,  as  the  New  York  press  lately  informed  us  that 
he  had,  into  the  absolutely  unique  example  of  a  hebetudinous 
crank. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Dance  ?  The  connexion  is 
rather  a  subtle  one,  but  it  exists.  For  it  appears  that  the  para¬ 
doxical  result  of  these  appalling  sensations  “  is  a  sanguine  hope 
that  amusement  may  prove  to  be  the  long-sought  medicine  which 
.shall  be  able  to  repair  the  havoc  done  to  the  body  by  the  starved 
brain  in  its  voracious  forages  for  food.”  Why  a  brain  which  has 
sucked  all  the  “vigor”  out  of  all  the  nerves,  muscles,  joints, 
and  marrows  of  an  editorial  writer’s  body  should  be  described 
as  “  starved  ”  we  do  not  clearly  see ;  but,  starved  or  gorged,  it 
does  require  amusement,  and,  since  daucing  is  supposed  to  be  an 
amusement  (though  it  is  not  one  really),  it  follows  that  the  state 
-of  hurry  unhappily  chronic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
tends  to  promote  “  the  Dance,”  so  that  the  logical  connexion  is 
complete.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  having  ascended  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  does  not  care  to  come  down  again  imme¬ 
diately,  and  indulges  in  some  edifying  reflections  about  amusement 
at  large,  which,  it  seems,  in  spite  of  the  craving  for  it  now  so 
deplorably  prevalent,  is  rather  a  wicked  pursuit.  For  instance, 
he  makes  a  somewhat  elaborate  digression  concerning  theatres, 
and  another  about  certain  misguided  reformers  who  vainly  talk 
about  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  “  by  adding  facilities  for  games  such  as  backgammon, 
draughts,  chess,  billiards,  perhaps  cards.”  This,  however,  is  mere 
matter  of  remark,  illustrating  the  widespread  tendency  of  the 
present  age  to  be  depraved,  for  happily  “  the  counsels  (sic)  of 
these  bodies  ”  have,  for  the  most  part,  set  their  faces  sternly  against 
such  “  dangerous  extremes.”  If,  at  any  future  time,  the  fatal  but 
insidious  draught-board  should  threaten  to  make  havoc  among  the 
members  of  the  Associations,  there  would  probably  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  acquiring  the  services  of  the  experienced  and  uncom¬ 
promising  Mr.  Tom  Hughes  in  the  composition  of  a  memorial 
setting  forth  the  disastrous  effects  of  so  vicious  a  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  few  pages  devoted  to  the  heinous  sin  of  going  to  the 
play,  besides  dealing  with  a  subject  which  appeals  to  a  wider  class 
of  the  population,  contain  some  speculations  of  considerable 
intrinsic  interest.  It  appears  that  some  enthusiasts,  Mr.  Ilenry 
Ward  Beecher,  we  believe,  among  the  number,  have  lately  pro¬ 
mulgated  an  ingenious  though  false  doctrine,  that  the  good  ought 
to  go  regularly  to  the  play  with  the  design  of  “  elevating  the  stage 
to  its  true  position,  as  yoke-fellow  to  the  pulpit  in  the  inculcation 
of  virtue.”  This  artful  sophistry  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 
nips  in  the  bud.  It  appears  that  there  are  not  enough  good  people 
for  it  to  be  practicable.  “The  Protestant  Christians  of  New 
York,”  we  are  told,  and  we  hear  it  with  surprise  and  alarm, 
“  number,  by  probable  computation,  about  a  hundred  thousand 
out  of  a  million  and  half  of  inhabitants.”  This  i3  “  rather  a 
slender  minority  to  dictate  the  character  of  the  representa¬ 
tions.”  Besides,  “  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  ”  the  hundred 
thousand  must  obviously  be  elsewhere.  And  on  those  evenings, 
at  least,  “  low  ”  plays  would  be  performed  in  order  to  “  satisfy 
the  starving  appetite  of  the”  unregenerate  “  populace.”  No ;  “  the 
purification  of  the  theatre  ”  is  a  delusive  catchword.  “  There 
might  be  moral  plays  and  there  might  be  moral  dances  ;  but  it  i3 
exceedingly  questionable  if  either  moral  plays  or  moral  dances 
would  possess  that  unique  aromatic  sapor  which  is  requisite  in 
order  wholly  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  original  lovers  of  the 
legitimate  [obviously  a  slip  of  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson’s 
pen]  articles.”  We  must  not  hope  to  “  behold  a  well-regulated, 
demure-stepping,  devout  procession  of  pastors,  elders,  deacons,  and 
brethren,  with  a  sprinkling  of  young  converts,  filing  into  Wallack’s 
of  an  evening,  to  assist  at  the  purification  of  the  comedy,”  any 
more  than  “  a  festive  assembly  of  the  like  characters  ”  gliding  “  in 
Quixotic  benevolence  through  the  stately  quadrille  ”  in  the  hope 
of  doing  a  similar  office  for  the  Dance.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  careful 
to  explain  in  reference  to  this  passage  that  it  is  “  irony.”  He 
admits  that  the  weapon  is  hardly  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

“  In  the  joint  behoof”  of  health,  economy,  good  manners,  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement,  and  morality,  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkin¬ 
son  “  impleads  ”  the  Dance.  It  is  unwholesome  because  it  is 
done  late  at  night,  in  hot  rooms,  in  thin  dresses,  at  times  when 
the  brain  of  the  man  of  letters  has  just  been  gobbling  up  his 
nerves,  marrows,  and  other  internal  arrangements  as  aforesaid, 
because  people  go  out  into  the  air  afterwards  and  catch  cold,  and 
because  it  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  flagitious  indulgence  in 
supper,  and  sometimes  in  ivine  (printed  so).  It  is  extravagant, 
not  only  because  it  costs  money  in  decorations  and  so  forth,  but 
because  it  causes  ladies  to  waste  money  in  the  impious  desire  of 
being  better  dressed  than  other  ladies.  In  this  particular  the 


American  newspapers  are  much  to  blame.  It  is,  it  seems,  their 
habit  whenever  a  “gay  party  or  ball ’’takes  place,  “  especially 
when  society  is  holding  its  court  at  the  seaside  or  at  watering- 
places,  ’  to  give  an  account  of  how  each  lady  was  dressed,  and 
“  what  length  of  trail  she  drew  ” ;  nay,  so  infectious  is  this 
particular  vice,  that  a  descriptive  paragraph  is  accorded  to  those 
who  “ deserve  such  mention”  even  “  by  a  morning  toilette,  grace¬ 
fully  harmonized  with  their  figure  and  gait  on  the  street.”  Now 
for  all  this  folly  and  wastefulness  the  Dance  is,  as  every  one 
must  admit,  primarily  responsible.  Then  the  Dance  is  destructive 
of  politeness.  And  here,  we  think,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  real 
grounds  which  have  caused  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  to 
sacrifice  his  marrows  to  his  brain  in  the  composition  of  this  particular 
diatribe.  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  we  need  hardly  say, 
never  dances— in  fact,  he  expressly  boasts  that  he  has  never  danced. 
But  he  evidently  goes  out  a  good  deal.  In  spite  of  his  presence  it 
sometimes  happens  that  people  dance,  or,  rather,  “  The  dance  plants 
one  foot  of  its  unlimitedly  expansible  compasses  in  a  parlor,  and 
thence,  widening  its  sweep,  room  by  room,  gradually  and  serenely 
encircles  the  entire  area  of  the  house  that  is  open  to  guests.” 
Happy,  then,  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  if  he  “can  find  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  hall  or  entry.”  Otherwise,  he  “shall  not 
escape  a  whisk  of  the  tumultuous  dress,  or  a  thrust  of  the  im¬ 
portunate  elbow,”  and  we  think  it  must  be  such  moments  of 
isolated  suffering  which  drive  him  to  the  description  of  dancers 
as  “  a  jostling  crowd  of  mute  or  merely  gibbering  animals.”  This 
leads  us  to  the  fourth  implea  (one  is  entitled  to  some  laxity 
of  language  in  discussing  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson),  that 
the  dance  prevents  intellectual  improvement.  If  dancers  do  not 
talk  while  dancing  they  are  mute,  and  that  is  not  intellectual 
development ;  if  they  do  they  gibber,  and  that  is  not  intel¬ 
lectual  development.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  young  people  cannot  make  an  evening’s  company 
“  go  off  well  ”  without  “  the  dance.”  “  How  much  mental  vacuity 
— what  aching  and  echoing  cranial  room  for  knowledge — does  such 
a  confession  imply  !  .  .  .  American  brothers  and  sisters,  say  !  ” 
Were  it  not  better  done  to  sustain  courses  of  lectures,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  literary  periodicals  P  Having  “  said  enough  on  these 
minor  topics,”  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  his  feelings 
moved  “  to  the  highest  pitch  of  moral  indignation,”  sums  up 
and  completes  his  withering  attack  in  a  terrific  denunciation 
of  the  Dance,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  sinful  beyond  belief. 
You  may  dance  continually,  and  never  find  it  out ;  that  is  what 
makes  the  Dance  so  deadly.  But,  however  virtuous  the  dancer 
may  feel,  and  may  suppose  himself  to  be,  he  or  she  is,  in  fact, 
sinning  horribly.  Of  course  “  wanton  whirls  like  the  waltz  and 
the  polka  ”  are  the  most  obviously  sinful.  But  the  wickedness 
of  the  Dance  hardly  admits  of  degrees ;  and,  if  we  understand 
Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  aright,  the  quadrille  itself  is 
not  essentially  less  depraved.  The  crowning  sinfulness  is — Mr. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  does  not  like  to  mention  it,  and  we 
can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  follow  his  heroic  example — that 
the  Dance  is  practised  by  persons  of  opposite  sexes  in  company 
with  each  other.  The  world  is  fortunate  in  possessing  Mr. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Probably  no  one  else  would  have 
dared  to  tell  it  this  shocking  truth.  Even  he  was  nearly  dis¬ 
suaded  from  doing  so  “  by  the  sweet  personal  magnetism  of 
friends  of  his  own  sex”;  but  his  courage  prevailed  over  every 
obstacle.  Nay,  more,  he  even  avows — in  the  modest  retirement 
of  a  note,  it  is  true,  and  with  typographical  devices  to  mark 
his  sense  of  the  disclosure — that  places  are  believed  to  exist 
where,  though  the  Dance  is  recognized  as  sinful,  “  a  variety  of 
‘  kissing  ’  plays  are  practised  in  its  stead.”  And  in  such  places 
he  thinks  the  Dance  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  as  the 
first  stage  to  a  total  reform.  But  we  must  part  from  Mr. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  and  rush  from  our  mental  work¬ 
shop,  with  the  anvil  of  our  brain  red-hot  under  the  swift  and 
ceaseless  blows  of  thought,  and  our  whole  man  a-quiver  with 
intense  and  fine  exhaustion. 


THE  BLENHEIM  PICTURES. 

A  PARAGRAPH  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  has  bought  two  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough’s  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery.  The  announce¬ 
ment  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  premature.  Certain  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  buying  a  Raphael  and  a  Vandyke,  but  many 
months  must  elapse  before  the  nation  is  in  possession.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  has  sanctioned  the  sale ;  the  Duke  has  undertaken  to 
accept  the  price.  The  authorities  of  the  Gallery  have  reported  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  has  promised  to  re¬ 
commend  the  purchase  to  Parliament  next  year  among  the  annual 
estimates.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  business ;  and  unless 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  should  be  moved  to  deposit  the  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery  for  security,  it  is  very  possible  that  we 
may  not  see  them  there  much  before  this  time  next  year.  The 
price  agreed  upon  is,  comparatively  speaking,  large.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  it  is  too  large.  A  picture,  or  any¬ 
thing,  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch  ;  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  Raphael  would  have  been  very  speedily  bought  for 
a  foreign  gallery  had  we  declined  it.  Nor  will  the  70,000 1.  named 
be  considered  too  much,  although  undoubtedly  it  is  a  large  sum, 
when  we  remember  the  rarity  of  pictures  of  this  class,  the 
almost  reckless  competition  there  is  for  them  among  home  and 
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foreign  buyers,  the  amazingly  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  which 
we  receive  this  example,  and  the  fact  that  its  addition  raises  our 
National  Gallery,  already  among  the  best  collections  in  the  world, 
to  an  absolute  equality  with  the  very  best.  There  are  in  all  very 
few  of  Raphael’s  pictures  finer  than  the  Ansidei  Madonna.  It 
may  be  compared,  indeed,  with  two  or  three  others,  among  which 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  is  the  only  one  allowed  by  judges  to  be 
superior.  Bat  in  one  particular  the  Blenheim  picture  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  colours 
have  been  toned  and  harmonized  by  age,  it  is  absolutely  fresh 
and  untouched,  and  just  as  it  came  from  the  artist’s  easel.  As 
a  specimen  of  an  earlier  manner,  too,  the  Ansidei  Madonna  may 
be  preferred  to  the  San  Sisto,  especially  by  those  who  have  any 
leanings  to  “pre-Raphaelitism  ”  in  art.  It  is  not  so  old  or  so  “  pre- 
Ilaphael  Ite”  as  the  exquisite  little  “Vision  of  a  Knight”  already  in 
our  Gallery.  It  is  not  so  lateor  so  free  from  the  influence  of  Perugino 
as  the  Aldobrandini  “  Holy  Family,”  which  was  bought  for  9,000!. 
from  Lord  Garvagh  in  1865.  It  is  nearer  in  age  to  the  lovely 
“  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,”  a  picture  of  Raphael’s  second  or 
Florentine  manner,  which  also  came  from  the  Aldobrandini  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  acquisitions  of  the  National  Gallery,  having  been  bought 
from  Mr.  Beckford  in  1839.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  Raphael’s  pictures  as  exemplified  by 
this  one  of  “  St.  Catherine.”  In  1 800  it  was  valued  among  Mr. 
Day’s  pictures  at  2,500/.  In  1839  it  was  bought  by  Parliament 
for  5,500/.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  10,000/.  now;  or,  in 
other  words,  its  value  doubles  every  forty  years  ;  and  this  is  not 
an  extravagant  estimate.  The  “  Vision  of  a  Knight  ”  was  bought 
from  Mr.  Egerton  in  1847  for  1,000  guineas.  One  other  Raphael 
is  in  the  Catalogue,  the  “  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.,”  but  few 
can  doubt  that  though  the  hand  of  the  great  artist  may  possibly 
be  traced  here  and  there  upon  it,  the  work  is  mainly  a  copy  by  one 
of  Raphael's  pupils.  The  original  picture  is  generally  said  to  be 
that  in  the  Uffizzi,  but  it  is  little  if  at  all  better  than  this. 

The  Blenheim  Raphael  is  one  of  his  largest  easel  pictures.  It 
measures  about  nine  feet  in  height  by  five  in  width.  It  is, 
therefore,  nearly  as  large  as  the  “  Holy  Family”  by  Murillo.  Dr. 
Waagen  asserts  of  it  that  from  its  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  it  allows  of  more  instructive  observation  than  any  other 
picture  of  this  period  of  Raphael’s  career.  Strange  to  say,  there  i3 
a  doubt  about  the  exact  date,  although  the  picture  is  dated. 
Pa9savant,  followed  by  many  authorities,  has  named  the  year 
1505.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  “  MDV”  which  is 
worked  into  the  border  of  the  Virgin's  robe  over  the  left  arm 
shows  beyond  it  another  letter,  an  “  I,”  and  beyond  it  again, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  a  diminishing  perspective,  a  portion  at  least 
of  a  second  “  I.”  The  date  must  therefore  be  1506,  or  later;  and 
Mr.  George  Scharf,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Blenheim  pictures, 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  it  1507,  which  brings  it  very  near  the 
Borghese  “Entombment,”  and  the  time  of  some  of  Raphael’s  finest 
achievements.  The  Virgin  Mother  is  seated  on  a  high  throne, 
and  holds  the  divine  Child  on  her  right  knee.  A  small  book  is 
on  her  left  knee,  to  which  she  points  with  her  left  hand.  Her 
gaze  and  that  of  the  Child  are  directed  downwards  towards  the 
open  page.  Her  mantle  is  very  dark  blue,  bordered  with  an 
arabesque  pattern  in  gold,  into  which,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
date  is  worked.  Overhead  is  a  canopy,  decorated  with  coral. 
In  the  background  a  beautiful  but  simple  landscape  is  seen 
through  large  semicircular  arches  on  either  side.  On  the  right 
of  the  throne,  St,  John  the  Baptist,  represented  as  a  man 
of  mature  age  and  fine  presence,  but  somewhat  coarsely  limbed, 
azes  at  the  central  group  with  warm  adoration.  In  his  left 
and  is  what  Dr.  Waagen  calls  “  an  elegant  crystal  cross.”  He 
is  clad  in  a  camel’s-hair  tunic,  over  which  he  wears  a  blood 
red  mantle.  On  the  opposite  side  is  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  a 
very  favourite  saint  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  a  venerable 
man  in  episcopal  vestments  of  green,  black,  and  white,  exquisitely 
harmonized  together,  the  “pivial”  being  deep  olive,  relieved  by  a 
little  orange  lining,  and  the  dark  robe  below  being  contrasted 
with  the  scarlet  shoes  and  the  golden  balls  beside  his  feet,  the 
special  emblems,  with  the  book,  of  this  saint.  He  holds  a  golden 
crozier  in  his  right  hand  and  his  book  in  the  left,  and,  stooping 
forward,  he  seems  engaged  in  a  deep  study  of  its  pages.  It 
will  be  understood,  when  we  mention  the  intense  blue  of  the 
sky  as  seen  through  the  arches,  and  the  delicate  tertiaries  of 
the  architectural  features,  that  Raphael  neglected  nothing  that 
could  ensure  brilliancy  of  colouring ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
picture  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  that  ever  came  from  his 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  all  the  subtle  harmony  of  the 
Venetian  school ;  and,  owing  to  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
picture,  which  is  on  a  very  thick  panel  of  white  poplar,  there 
is  the  greatest  depth  in  the  shadows,  to  contrast  with  and 
heighten  the  exquisite  ivory  of  the  flesh  tints,  which  appear 
to  have  lost  nothing  through  age.  We  may  judge  how  desir¬ 
able  this  perfection  of  condition  is  when  we  remember  what 
Signor  Morelli,  for  one,  says  of  the  Raphaels  at  Berlin  and 
Munich,  where  we  only  see  what  the  restorer  has  not  covered. 
With  a  trifling  but  characteristic  excoption  the  drawing  of 
the  figures  is  without  fault ;  but  in  the  hands  we  see  the 
defect  which  Signor  Morelli  ascribes  to  Raphael's  contact  with 
Timotheo  Viti — a  shortening  of  the  fingers  and  a  broadening  of 
the  palm,  the  typical  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
sleeping  knight  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  history  of  the 
Ansidei  Madonna  i3  brief.  When  Filippo  di  Simone  dei  Ansidei, 
of  Perugia,  died  in  1490,  he  left  a  considerable  legacy  to  the 


Servite  Fathers  with  which  to  beautify  their  church  of  San 
Fiorenzo.  A  portion  of  the  money  was  spent  in  a  commission  to 
the  young  Raphael,  who  seems  to  have  commenced  the  design  as 
early  as  1504,  but  not  to  have  completed  the  picture  till  after  his 
first  visit  to  Florence.  In  the  Ansidei  chapel  at  Perugia  it  re¬ 
mained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  uutouched  and  undisturbed. 
Below  it  were  three  little  panels  as  a  predella,  of  which  one, 
which  represents  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching,  has  long  been 
at  Bowood.  The  other  two,  much  injured,  remain  in  their 
original  situation.  In  1764  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  making  the- 
grand  tour,  saw  them  at  Perugia,  and  succeeded,  through 
Gavin  Hamilton,  in  purchasing  the  central  panel  of  the  predella 
and  the  grand  picture  above,  for  which  he  gave,  besides  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  in  money,  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  Niccola  Monti, 
which  still  occupies  the  old  place  of  the  original.  The  exact 
price  is  not  known ;  Lord  Robert  may  have  intended  the  picture  as 
a  present  for  his  brother  the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  have 
naturally  concealed  it.  It  has  remained  at  Blenheim  ever  since,  and 
has  been  carefully  and  respectfully  treated  by  its  successive  owners, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  now  in  a  more  genuine  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  state  than  any  other  of  Raphael’s  more  important  pictures. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  unforeseen  event  may  occur  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  bargain.  Considered  merely  as  an 
investment  it  is  an  excellent  one.  If  a  generation  or  two  hence- 
England  is  driven  to  sell  the  national  collections,  this  picture  will 
fetch  an  enhanced  price  as  it  will  be  better  known.  But,  putting 
aside  this  commercial  estimate,  it  is  certain  that,  high  as  is  the 
price  agreed  upon,  when  we  remember  the  rarity  of  such  pic¬ 
tures,  the  absolute  necessity  that  a  collection  like  ours  should  have 
as  many  of  therh  as  possible,  the  splendid  condition  and  unques¬ 
tionable  pedigree  of  this  one,  and,  above  all,  the  certainty  that  the 
amount  would  have  been  willingly  paid  for  it  in  the  open  market, 
the  stingiest  grumbler  need  not  grudge  it.  Granting  that  we  are 
to  keep  up  a  National  Gallery,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  acquiring  the  finest  picture  which  has  come  into  the 
market  since  it  was  founded.  Murillos  and  Guidos  may  wax  and 
wane ;  but  there  are  a  very  few  artists  whose  works  only  wax, 
and  Raphael  is  among  them. 

The  Vandyck  portrait  of  Charles  I.  will  also  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  collection.  It  is  one  of  three  equestrian  life-size 
portraits  of  the  King  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Vandyck. 
One  is  at  Windsor,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  which  wae 
sold  after  the  death  of  Charles  for  200/.  It  was  recovered 
at  the  Restoration.  A  second,  in  which,  as  in  the  Windsor 
picture,  Charles  is  represented  riding  a  white  or  grey  horse, 
and  attended  by  De  St.  Antoine,  his  French  equerry,  sometimes 
erroneously  described  as  Due  d’Espernon,  is  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  much  doubted.  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  was  sold  under  the  Commonwealth  for  46/.  The 
third  picture  was  at  Somerset  House,  and  wholly  differed  from  the 
other  two,  as  it  represented  Charles  on  a  dun  or  roan  horse,  and 
attended,  not  by  St.  Antoine,  but  by  Sir  Thomas  Morton. 
This  was  sold  for  150/.,  and  went  abroad.  The  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough  bought  it  during  one  of  his  campaigns  at  Munich, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  at  Blenheim.  It  is  12  ft.  6  in.  high  by 
9  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  is  in  splendid  condition.  Vandyck's  original 
study  for  the  horse  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Russell,  and 
a  small  repetition  of  the  picture  itself  is  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
aud  has  sometimes  been  described  as  a  finished  design  in  oil  for 
the  larger  picture.  It  is  most  probably,  however,  only  a  reduced- 
copy.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  replique  of  the  Blenheim  portrait,  and 
it  has  not  even  been  adequately  engraved.  Its  possession  will 
remove  from  the  National  Gallery  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
capital  example  of  an  artist  whose  work  must  be  always  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  history  of  England  and  English  art. 


SEASIDE  SERMONS. 

mHERE  are  no  doubt  many  people  in  existence  who  still  feel  a 
-L  living  interest  in  that  much-familiar  but  ever-present  theme 
of  sermons,  though  Lord  Carnarvon  no  longer  writes  essays  to  teach 
the  clergy  something  of  the  rudiments  of  their  business,  and  though 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  also  retired  from  the  field — perhaps  in  disgust. 
Every  other  amateur  in  this  fascinating  department  of  research  has 
for  the  time  being  retired  into  private  life,  leaving  the  clergy  to 
walk  alone.  By-and-bye,  of  course,  there  will  be  new  clerical 
counsellors  and  new  patent  systems  invented  for  the  manufacture 
of  sermons  warranted  to  be  interesting.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  known 
to  have  “  views  ”  on  this  as  on  most  human  subjects,  and  next 
year  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  expound  some  of  his  most  recent 
theories.  Mr.  Childers  is  understood  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  what 
were  once  described  as  Sunday  leading  articles,  and  more  than 
one  distinguished  member  of  the  Opposition  has  in  days  gone  by 
dabbled  gently  with  this  tempting  and  evergreen  subject.  The 
Franchise  Bill — that  “  dose  of  opium  likely  to  cure  diseases  by 
extinguishing  life,”  as  Richard  Baxter  said  of  a  better  thing — 
or  partridge-shooting,  or  something  else,  occupies  their  energies 
just  now,  and  during  the  lull  in  the  stream  of  lay  advice  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  propound  the  query  why  seaside  sermons 
are,  as  a  rule,  duller  compositions  than  the  least  interesting 
village  discourse  ever  addressed  to  slumberous  rustics.  For  about 
the  village  discourse  there  is  never  the  slightest  pretence.  The 
preacher  may  be  a  modern  South  or  Donne  in  posse,  but  he  cannot 
be  long  in  a  rural  parish  without  discovering  the  necessity  of 
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preaching  himself  down  to  the  level  of  his  audience.  It  is  possible 
of  course  to  carry  this  rule  too  far,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
who  the  other  day  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  engage  a  couple  of  female  domestics  and  a  trustworthy 
hind.  A  vicar  has  been  heard  to  return  thanks  from  the  same 
eminent  place  to  the  unknown  donor  of  “  a  very  fine  turbot  left 
at  the  vicarage  during  my  absence  and  that  of  my  wife,”  but  these 
are  matters  which  do  not  really  belong  to  the  sermon  proper.  The 
country  pastor  knows  his  flock,  and,  as  a  very  general  rule,  he 
does  not  harass  them  with  that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia,  nor 
does  he  inflict  upon  them  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  history  of 
the  chief  good  or  the  molecular  theory  as  applied  to  prayer.  The 
seaside  curate  in  a  fashionable  church  does  not  know  the  bulk  of 
some  of  his  congregations,  and  perhaps  thi3  is  why  he  frequently 
drops  into  what  he  no  doubt  regards  as  philosophy,  lie  has 
everything  in  his  head  at  once,  as  Dr.  Mozley  said  once — in  a  good 
sense — of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  and,  unlike  Andrewes,  he  frequently 
contrives  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  he  had  read  less  he 
would  have  known  more.  It  was  one  of  these  gentlemen  who, 
preaching  before  a  fashionable  and  somewhat  legally-minded  con¬ 
gregation  a  few  Sundays  ago,  favoured  his  hearers  with  a  rhapsody 
on  the  extent  of  St.  Paul’s  travels  in  a  day  when  tourist  agencies 
were  unknown,  winding  up  with  an  earnest  plea  for  the  truth  of 
■Christianity  on  the  ground  that  the  great  Apostle  was  too  evi¬ 
dently  a  gentleman  to  tell  an  untruth.  It  was  another  of  them— 
probably  in  deacons’  orders — who  once  got  into  trouble  with  his 
bishop  for  maintaining  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  proved 
to  contain  at  least  a  dozen  gross  scientific  blunders.  The  sea¬ 
side  preacher  who  is  not  a  curate,  and  who  has  no  aesthetic  ten¬ 
dencies,  is  often  a  Low  Church  vicar  who  is  haunted  by  the  old 
financial  problem  why  resident  Church-people  should  pay  for 
ecclesiastical  privileges  shared  in  alike  by  residents  and  visitors. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reci¬ 
procity  in  these  things,  and  that  the  visitor  to  the  metropolis  gets 
off  for  decidedly  less  money  in  the  matter  of  Church  privileges 
than  the  casual  visitor  to  the  seaside.  Vicars  may  be  pardoned, 
however,  if  they  do  not  quite  remember  the  great  law  of  compen¬ 
sation  in  this  connexion ;  and,  accordingly,  iu  most  marine  resorts 
of  fashionable  holiday-makers  one  has  to  choose  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  between  a  financial  appeal  or  a  somewhat  pointless  collection 
■of  literary  odds  and  ends,  tacked  on  more  or  less  irrelevantly  to  a 
passage  from  the  Epistle  or  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  That  the 
latter  is  decidedly  the  more  amusing,  if  not  the  more  improving, 
of  the  two  there  can  be  no  question.  If  there  were,  a  glance  at 
the  congregations  would  settle  the  difficulty  for  ever. 

We  are  not  to  be  tempted — at  least  not  on  this  occasion — to 
discuss  the  ideal  most  young  preachers  have  in  view  when  they 
sit  down  to  compose  a  sermon.  Light  might  perhaps  be  shed  on 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  a  mau  must  cater  to  a  certain  extent  according 
to  the  tastes  of  his  congregation.  If  that  rule  holds  good  iu  rural 
parishes,  it  applies  quite  as  forcibly  to  seaside  churches.  Now,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  at  eleven  o'clock  services  at  least,  are  ladies.  A  wanderer 
last  year  through  the  noble  Cathedral  of  Philip  and  Isabella 
at  Granada,  just  after  High  Mass  on  St.  Domingo's  Day,  a  feast 
of  high  obligation  in  that  city,  observed  that  the  congregation 
•consisted  of  thirty-six  ladies,  one  man,  obviously  a  servant,  and  a 
miserable-looking  tyke  who  had  found  admissionatthe  great  western 
door.  Things  are  happily  not  nearly  so  bad  as  this  in  the  Church 
of  England,  hut  still  the  eleven  o’clock  service,  or  matins,  is  to 
some  religiously-minded  men  little  more  attractive  on  Sundays  than 
on  any  other  day.  The  early  celebrations  are  much  more  popular, 
but  the  male  sex  too  often  consider — at  least  when  at  the  seaside — 
that,  having  discharged  their  obligations  in  this  respect  early  in  the 
morning,  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  is  their  own.  It  follows,  then, 
that  ladies  are  a  predominant  element  at  matins,  and  enterprising 
young  curates  have  hit  upon  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  preach¬ 
ing  so  as  to  sustain  the  attention  of  readers  familiar  with  Mudie’s 
and  not  unacquainted  with  recent  magazine  literature.  They  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  much  of  a  groundwork,  nor  with 
those  “  beads,”  the  “  thirdly  and  lastly  ”  of  which  was  looked 
for  by  us  in  our  boyhood’s  days  with  such  breathless  interest. 
Canon  Liddon  set  the  fashion  many  years  ago  of  dispensing  with 
heads,”  though  they  are  obviously  present  unavowed  iu  his 
sermons.  His  host  of  imitators  disregard  alike  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  “heads”  and  ground-plan.  Their  method, such  as  it 
is,  is  that  of  a  well-known  Queen’s  chaplain  who  four  or  five 
years  ago  preached  at  a  well-known  London  church,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  cited  quotations  from  Ilomer,  Dante, 
MiltoD,  Wordsworth,  Charles  Dickens,  the  Poet  Laureate,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Michael  Faraday,  John  Hunter,  Mohammed,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Bonaparte,  Marshal  Moltke,  and  “  St.  Victor  of  France,” 
whose  birthday  the  preacher  “  happened  to  recollect  ”  it  was. 
About  this  saint  a  good  deal  of  information  was  given,  although 
the  preacher  had  not  read  the  gentleman’s  works  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  refresh  his  memory 
owing  to  arrangements  by  which  “  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room  has  been  closed  during  the  week.”  There  was  an  occasional 
reference  to  some  Biblical  personage,  as  that  “  Mary  was  contem¬ 
plative,  Martha  was  fussy,  but  witli  this  exception  the  sermon 
was  wholly  secular.  The  preacher  gave  a  description  of  Ilaphael’s 
Three  Graces,  which  he  painted  for  the  Vatican.  He  alluded  to 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner,  the  chairman  of  which,  a  then  Cabinet  Minister,  happened 


to  be  present.  Then  came  a  reference  to  a  Mansion  House  banquet 
at  which  the  preacher  had  “  the  privilege  to  be  an  invited  guest,” 
after  which  his  hearers  were  informed  that  “  Heaven  hates  con¬ 
ventionality,”  “Rubens  was  dull  in  company,”  and  “Dante  was 
bad  society,  and  was  never  asked  out  to  dinner,”  which  says  hut 
little  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Florentine  Mrs.  Leo  Hunters  of  the 
day.  Finally,  after  a  closing  quotation  from  a  German  poet,  the 
preacher  declined  any  longer  to  “intrude”  on  the  time  of  his 
hearers  or  to  “interrupt  the  service  ”  further. 

Now,  of  this  kind  of  thing  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  in 
London  churches.  It  is  not  a  lofty  ideal,  perhaps,  for  a  budding 
Chrysostom  to  set  before  him ;  but  it  is  well  within  the  capacity 
of  any  person  of  ordinary  industry  and  talent  for  construct¬ 
ing  literary  mosaics.  The  mischief  is  that  the  seaside  curate 
J  rarely  does  it  well.  If  he  did,  he  would  know  that  eminent  hands 
[  have  a  system  of  work  in  this  as  in  other  fields  of  labour.  They 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  poet  Shenstone, 
who  thought  that  a  clergyman  might  distinguish  himself  “  by 
composing  a  set  of  sermons  on  the  ordinary  virtues  extolled  by  the 
classic  writers,  introducing  the  ornamental  flourishes  of  Ilomer  ”  ; 
but  they  do  adopt  at  times  the  advice  given  by  Bishop  Burnet  in 
his  Pastoral  Letters  to  study  the  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  system 
which  Mr.  Sala  applies  to  secular  literature  of  carefully  cutting  out 
and  indexing  under  its  appropriate  title  every  passage  which  seems 
likely  to  be  of  use  is  evidently  adopted  by  many  popular  preachers, 
and  the  result  is  a  more  or  less  vivid  and  coherent  mixture.  Un¬ 
fortunately  amateurs  in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  come  frequently'  to 
grief ;  and  the  experiences  most  of  us  have  to  pass  through  in 
seaside  churches  where  the  “  tendencies  ”  of  the  vicar  are  not  very' 
“  High  ”  are  often  distinctly  distressing.  A  statute  of  limitations 
as  applied  to  literary  quotations  has  often  been  pleaded  for.  There 
should  be  one  also  for  extracts  theological,  and  it  should  apply  to 
such  quotations  as— 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn, 

for  which  Archdeacon  Farrar  is  largely  responsible ;  of  “  Thy  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart”;  of 

And  had  he  not  high  honour, 

The  hillside  for  his  pall,  &c. ; 

of  the  sophist  dictum  that  “  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  ”  ; 
and  of  “  The  old  saying  of  a  great  Greek  poet — it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  upon  the.  happiness  of  a  man’s  life  until  it  has  reached 
its  termination.”  We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  tired  of 

Ere  yet  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers  ; 

and  we  admit  that  we  do  not  enjoy  “  Our  little  systems  have  their 
day  ’’with  that  energetic  appreciation  we  once  felt  for  it  s  beauties. 
It  "would  be  painfully  easy  to  lengthen  the  list  almost  indefinitely  ; 
but  the  memory  of  every  attentive  churchgoer  will  supply'  what 
is  wanting  in  the  catalogue.  Curates  are  a  good  deal  harder 
worked,  no  doubt,  than  that  bishop  (a  bishop  whose  experience 
his  brethren  must  nowadays  fondly  regret)  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
relates  that  he  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Feel  for  a  seat  on  a  Railway 
Committee  because  he  was  six  months  in  London  every  year 
doing  nothing;  hut  they  might  nevertheless  let  the  laity  off  some 
of  the  more  familiar  of  their  stock  extracts.  They  would  do  so  the 
more  readily  if  they  laid  effectually  to  heart  a  bitter  and  famous 
passage  in  which  South  once  struck  at  Jeremy  Taylor : — “  ‘  I  speak 
the  words  of  soberness,’  says  St.  Paul,  ‘  and  I  preach  the  Gospel 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom.’  This  was  the  way  of 
the  Apostle's  discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the 
fringes  of  the  North  Star ;  nothing  of  Nature’s  becoming  unnatural; 
nothing  of  ‘  the  dawn  of  angels’  wings  or  the  beautiful  locks  of 
cherubims  ’ ;  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with  a  ‘  thus  have 
I  seen  a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion.’  No  ;  these  were  sub¬ 
limities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  for  the  Apostles,  poor 
mortals  !  were  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  use  a  dialect 
which  only  pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out, 
‘Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?’”  South  might  have 
used  the  words  more  justly  to-day. 


AMERICAN  BANKING. 

rnilE  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
JL  was  held  last  month  at  Saratoga,  and  naturally  the  recent 
panic  in  New  York  occupied  much  ot  its  attention.  Mr.  Gage,  of 
Chicago,  who  presided,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  presidential 
statement  to  the  subject,  and  the  principles  which  he  laid  down 
l'or  avoiding  and  checking  such  catastrophes  seem  to  have  met 
with  the  almost  universal  approval  of  those  present.  Mr.  Gage 
avoided  the  question  of  paying  interest  upon  deposits,  which  has 
been  seriously  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  NewYork  Clearing 
House  Association.  Doubtless  lie  fears  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  paying  interest  upon  deposits,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  useless  to  devote  much  time  to  it.  For  pre¬ 
venting  panics,  he  seems  to  trust  chiefly  to  the  keeping  of  large 
reserves.  The  United  States  National  Banking  Law  requires  all 
banks  to  keep  reserves ;  it  permits  the  banks  throughout  the 
country  generally  to  keep  their  reserves  at  what  are  called 
“  reserve  cities  ”  ;  and  the  banks  of  the  other  reserve  cities  them¬ 
selves  practically  keep  their  reserves  wiih  the  Associated  Banks  in 
New  York.  The  result  is  that  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  United 
States  is  kept  by  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  York,  just  as  the 
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■ultimate  reserve  of  our  own  country  is  kept  by  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  the  only  ditference  being  that  with  us  the  reserve  bank 
is  a  single  institution  ;  in  America  there  are  sixty-two  different 
banks  forming  the  Clearing  House  Association.  The  banks  of  the 
reserve  cities  are  all  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  net  deposits;  but,  unfortunately,  just  as  our  own 
banks  keep  in  their  coffers  barely  as  much  cash  as  will  meet  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  their  business,  so  the  American  banks 
generally  keep  as  little  reserve  over  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
as  they  can  manage.  The  country  banks,  where  they  cannot 
employ  the  surplus  reserve  in  lending  and  discounting,  gene¬ 
rally  lodge  it  with  the  banks  of  the  reserve  cities,  and  these 
in  their  turn  do  the  same  thing  in  New  York.  Even  in  New 
York  itself,  whose  banks,  as  we  have  said,  keep  the  ultimate 
reserve  of  the  whole  country,  the  surplus  is  usually  dangerously 
small.  Since  the  panic,  the  apprehensions  that  have  prevailed 
in  New  Y’ork  have  compelled  the  banks  to  keep  unprecedentedly 
large  reserves;  but  hitherto  they  have  worked  with  extremely 
little  margin.  For  example,  in  the  year  1881,  when  everything 
was  prosperous,  in  only  five  out  of  "the  twelve  months  did  the 
whole  of  the  Associated  Banks  keep  a  surplus  reserve  of  more  than 
a  million  sterling ;  in  four  of  the  months  their  aggregate  reserves 
were  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  only ;  and  in 
three  out  of  the  twelve  months  they  had  no  surplus  at  all — they 
actually  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  If 
this  was  the  case  in  New  York,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
the  reserves  of  the  other  cities  and  of  the  rural  districts  are  smaller 
still.  And  therefore  Mr.  Gage  was  fully  justified  in  urging  that 
the  American  banks  usually  keep  too  small  reserves  ;  that  in 
ordinary  times  their  reserves  ought  considerably  to  exceed  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  law ;  and  that  only  by  doing  so  can 
they  inspire  confidence  in  their  good  management  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  enable  themselves  without  alarm  or  danger 
to  meet  a  crisis  should  it  arise.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Gage  suggests  no  means  of  inducing  or  compelling  the  banks  to 
keep  adequate  reserves.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if  any  bank  fails 
to  keep  a  reserve  in  cash  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  net 
deposits,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  bound  to  give  it 
notice  to  make  up  the  reserve  within  thirty  days.  If  it  fails  to 
comply  with  the  notice,  he  may  actually  take  possession  and  wind 
up  the  business.  Yet,  as  we  see,  even  in  New  York  itself  in  a 
year  like  1881  the  Associated  Banks  did  not  keep  reserves  equal 
to  what  was  required  by  the  law  in  three  out  of  twelve  months, 
and  almost  every  year  there  are  times  when  the  reserves  of  the 
New  York  banks  run  down  below  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  limit. 
When  the  law  of  the  land  is  thus  disregarded,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  banks  can  be  induced  to  keep  reserves  even  larger  than 
the  law  requires.  The  only  effectual  way  is  for  bank  shareholders 
to  elect  as  directors  none  but  competent  bankers,  whose  character 
and  judgment  are  beyond  dispute.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
shareholders  universally  will  do  this.  In  too  many  cases  the 
boards  will  be  composed,  as  at  present,  of  men  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  work  committed  to  them. 

Passing  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Gage  next  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  order  to  avoid  panics,  it  is  desirable  that  the  usury 
laws  should  be  repealed.  Our  readers  will  understand  that  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  are  supreme  in  all  questions  of  trade 
within  their  own  borders.  The  Legislatures  of  most  of  them, 
therefore,  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  charged,  and, 
as  Mr.  Gage  justly  observes,  this  regulation  of  the  rate  of  interest 
— this  prohibition  of  usury,  as  it  is  called — is  most  injurious.  The 
farmers  being  in  a  majority  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  of 
course  return  the  majorities  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and,  as  the 
farmers  are  nearly  always  borrowers,  and  fear  that  they  would 
be  charged  exorbitantly  by  the  bankers  if  these  latter  were  left 
free,  they  try  to  guard  against  usurious  rates  of  interest  by 
fixing  a  maximum  rate  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  undoubtedly  mischievous.  Here  in  London,  for  example, 
when  the  Bank  of  England  wishes  to  attract  gold,  or  to  stop 
a  drain  of  gold,  it  raises  its  rate  of  discount.  When,  again, 
the  demand  for  loans  and  discounts  becomes  excessive,  the  rates 
of  discount  and  interest  rise  rapidly.  And,  lastly,  when  a  crisis 
or  panic  comes  on,  rates  rise  to  very  high  figures.  As  this  upward 
movement  of  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  proceeds,  careful 
business  men  take  warning.  They  see  that  speculation  is  becom¬ 
ing  reckless,  and  they  know  therefore  that  there  must  be  a  crash. 
They  begin  in  consequence  to  prepare  themselves  in  time.  Even 
the  more  cautious  speculators  themselves  after  awhile  get  alarmed, 
and  close  their  speculations.  Thus  the  steady  and  continuous  rise 
of  rates  acts  as  a  warning  to  all  who  will  take  warning,  diminishes 
the  effects  of  the  coming  panic,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the 
banks  to  strengthen  themselves  and  shut  off  some  of  the  demand 
that  comes  upon  them.  Lastly,  it  is  of  enormous  advantage  when 
a  panic  occurs.  A  panic  is  simply  an  unreasoning  fear  on  the  part 
of  business  people  generally  that  they  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
money  if  they  should  require  it.  They  may  have  goods  and 
securities  in  abundance  ;  but,  if  nobody  will  buy  and  nobody  will 
lend,  they  may  not  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  once  assured  that  they  will  get  accommodation,  no 
matter  how  high  the  charge  for  it  may  be,  the  panic  passes  away. 
Where  a  usury  law  exists,  it  is  impossible  for  the  banks  to  act  in 
this  way.  They  cannot  raise  their  rates  legitimately  above  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  law,  and  they  cannot  therefore  judiciously  dis¬ 
criminate  betwten  borrowers.  Undoubtedly,  then,  on  every  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration,  it  is  desirable  that  the  usury  laws  should 
be  repealed ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  American  farmers, 


while  they  retain  their  present  ascendency,  will  consent  to  the 
universal  repeal  of  these  laws.  They  believe  them,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  necessary  for  their  protection,  and,  therefore,  they  will 
in  too  many  cases  retain  them. 

A  more  important  suggestion  is  that  the  legal  requirement  to 
keep  a  reserve  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net  deposits 
should  be  repealed.  When  Mr.  Chase  was  founding  the  National 
Bank  system,  he  hoped  to  make  it  a  model  that  would  be  followed 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  he  provided  that  the 
banks  should  all  be  required  to  keep  at  all  times  large  reserves.  He 
forgot,  however,  that  a  reserve  is  only  a  provision  made  in  ordinary 
times  for  critical  times,  and,  by  insisting  that  the  banks  should 
always  keep  a  fixed  reserve,  he,  in  fact,  prevented  them  from  using 
the  reserves  when  required.  The  result  is  that,  if  the  law  were 
to  be  strictly  enforced,  there  would  be  no  means  in  the  United 
States  of  checking  a  great  panic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  never 
is  strictly  enforced.  Banks  continually  keep  reserves  much  smaller 
than  the  law  requires,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  too,  and  yet  they 
are  not  interfered  with  by  the  Government  ;  for  experience  has- 
taught  the  officials  that  interference  would  be  disastrous.  Still,, 
no  banker  can  be  assured  at  anytime  that  he  will  not  be  interfered, 
with.  An  over-zealous  official  may  call  upon  him  at  any  moment, 
to  make  good  his  reserve.  Or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  take  it  into  his  head  that  the  banker  is  contracting  the  habit 
of  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  and  may  determine  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  him  to  give  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  always,  therefore, 
at  considerable  risk  that  a  banker  ventures  to  allow  his  reserve  to 
run  too  low.  And  the  prudent  banker  who  wishes  to  obey  the 
law  of  his  country  will,  of  course,  allow  his  reserves  to  run  low 
for  no  longer  a  time  than  he  absolutely  must.  The  law,  therefore, 
practically  compels  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  to  be  kept 
idle  at  the  very  times  when  there  is  the  greatest  possible  need  for 
its  employment.  Were  a  great  panic  to  occur,  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  even  the  most  prudent  bankers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  disregard  the  law.  But,  still,  a  panic  might  become 
more  serious  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  in  consequence  of 
the  unwillingness  of  bankers  to  break  the  law  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  crisis.  Here  in  England  and,  indeed,  all  over  the 
Continent,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  insist  that  banks  shall  keep 
fixed  reserves.  The  Bank  of  England,  for  example,  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  keep  any  reserve  at  all,  and  yet  it  keeps  not 
only  its  own  reserve,  but  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole 
country.  And  it  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Bank  of  France. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  National  Banking  Law  of  the  United 
States  is  revised,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  provision 
will  be  repealed.  But  the  repeal  of  the  provision  will  be  beneficial 
only  if  American  bankers  clearly  understand  that  when  a  panic 
occurs,  the  most  prudent  course  is  to  lend  and  discount  as  freely 
as  possible.  At  the  time  of  the  recent  panic  in  New  York  we 
pointed  this  out  in  these  columns,  and  showed  how  the  most 
liberal  lending  was  found  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  to- 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  checking  alarm.  Mr.  Gage  clearly 
understands  this,  and  he  urged  very  emphatically  that  Ameri¬ 
can  bankers  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
but  he  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  act  in  this  way  in  America  than  in  England,  because 
the  number  of  banks  in  America  is  so  large — there  are  nearly  three, 
thousand  National  Banks  alone.  How  to  induce  all  the  banks  to 
act  together  for  their  own  safety  and  for  the  good  of  the  country 
is  a  problem  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  solve.  He  urged  that 
the  question  should  be  seriously  considered  ;  but  he  was  unable, 
himself  to  offer  any  solution.  In  New  York  the  difficulty  was 
easily  got  over  in  May  last.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  Banks  all  agreed  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  to  lend 
liberally  to  all  institutions  needing  assistance.  But  although  the 
Clearing  House  Banks  in  New  York  may  be  strong  enough  and, 
united  enough  to  act  in  this  way,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
same  would  be  done  throughout  the  Union  generally.  In  any 
case,  all  these  are  but  palliatives ;  they  do  not  meet  the  real 
difficulty — how  to  prevent  panics.  The  only  way  clearly  is 
that  bankers  should  refuse  to  lend  recklessly.  They  should 
not  only  themselves  be  perfectly  honest,  but  they  should  take 
assurance  that  they  are  not  lending  beyond  their  own  means, 
and  thus  enabling  others  to  engage  in  a  speculation  that  will 
prove  disastrous.  When  the  panic  occurred  in  New  York, 
it  was  the  general  complaint  amongst  the  more  prudent 
bankers  that  they  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  men  who 
by  their  recklessness  and  folly  aided  in  a  speculation  that  had 
brought  such  disaster  upon  the  country ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  as 
long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  certain  number  of  bankers  to  draw 
custom  to  themselves  by  recklessly  giving  credit  to  persons  who 
ought  not  to  get  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  far  larger  amount  than  they 
ought  to  be  trusted  with,  panics  will  occur.  Until  shareholders 
in  banks  generally  understand  how  indispensable  on  the  part  of 
their  directors  and  the  ofiicials  employed  by  them  are  judgment, 
prudence,  and  discretion,  it  is  certain  that  panics  will  recur. 


STAGS,  TOURISTS,  AND  CROFTERS. 

THE  tourist  season  in  Scotland  is  now  fairly  at  its  height,  and 
the  anticipation  of  those  who  have  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  full  hotels  and  crowded  trains  have  been  realized  to  the 
full.  The  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fear  of  cholera  abroad 
have  combined  to  produce  this  result,  which  will,  however,  affect 
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the  travelling  public  only  in  tbo  direction  of  increased  discomfort, 
and  the  calculation  of  extortions  in  shilling's  instead  of  francs  or 
marlts.  But  amongst  the  crowds  who  will  people  the  glens  and 
straths  in  the  ordinary  routes,  there  will  be  more  than  the  usual 
number  this  year  who  will  attempt  to  seek  a  more  complete  soli¬ 
tude  in  more  secluded  places.  Most  of  these  will,  of  course, 
swarm  harmlessly  over  the  sheep-farms  which  occupy  most  of  the 
ground  in  the  Highlands,  but  some  will  probably  come  into  col¬ 
lision  with  the  guardians  or  the  proprietors  of  deer-forests,  and 
we  are  certain  to  hear  the  old  cry  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
landlords  raised  again.  Of  this  cry  Mr.  Bryce’s  abortive  attempt 
at  legislation  during  the  last  Session  was  the  result ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  the  tourists  have  any  real 
grievance,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  population  in  the  North  if  any  such  laws  were  passed.  We 
may  note,  in  passing,  the  extremely  loose  manner  in  which  Liberal 
agitators  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  use  the  word  “  people.” 
Sometimes  it  means  the  whole  community,  sometimes  the  working 
classes ;  very  often  it  refers  only  to  those  who  hold  Liberal 
opinions.  Here  it  is  used  to  describe  the  small  section  of  the 
well-to-do  middle  class  who  can  afford  to  take  an  expensive  tour, 
and  may  even  he  said  to  apply  only  to  the  small  proportion  of 
these  who  have  interest  and  energy  enough  to  leave  the  beaten 
track.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  grasped  that  this  is  the  class  in 
whose  favour  Mr.  Bryce  wishes  to  legislate.  It  is  not  the  weary 
mechanic  in  the  smoky  factories  of  Birmingham,  nor  the  consump¬ 
tive  girl  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Jones,  who 
travels  first-class,  and  whose  hotel  bills  amount  to  a  guinea  a  night, 
who  is  to  reap  the  supposed  benefit.  On  this  occasion  it  is  found 
convenient  to  call  Mr.  Jones  “the  people.”  The  picture  of  the 
grievance  from  which  such  tourists  suffer  is  most  heartrending  as 
presented  to  us  by  the  ordinary  agitator.  We  are  led  to  believe 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  creatures,  who  have  with 
difficulty  snatched  a  short  respite  from  the  unwholesome  toils  of 
city  life,  have  their  enjoyment  entirely  destroyed  by  being  confined 
to  the  high  roads  and  the  hotel  gardens.  The  theory  is  that  if 
they  venture  but  a  few  steps  into  the  heathery  moor,  or  climb 
even  a  modest  hill,  fierce  creatures  ignorant  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  will  start  up  in  all  directions  and  send  them  back  to  their 
dull  tracks  faster  than  they  came ;  or  even  that  they  may  run 
great  personal  risk  from  the  stray  bullet3  which  are  commonly 
supposed  to  move  to  and  fro  like  will-o’-the-wisps  over  the  surface 
of  deer-forests. 

But  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  are  far  otherwise.  The  High¬ 
lands  (apart  from  the  cultivated  ground)  are  definitely  divided 
into  sheep-ground  and  deer-forest.  Over  the  former  the  tourist  is 
allowed  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will,  from  the  latter  he  is  as 
far  as  possible  excluded.  The  whole  question  of  grievance,  then, 
depends  on  the  relative  amounts  of  land  devoted  to  sheep  and  deer, 
and  whether  the  forests  are  so  situated  as  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  tourist  in  the  ordinary  centres  at  which  his  tribe 
congregate.  On  referring  to  the  figures  we  find  that  deer-forests 
occupy  considerably  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  Highlands.  In 
other  words,  that  the  tourist  has  five-sixths  to  wander  over  as  he 
may  wish.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  glance  at  the  positions  of  deer- 
forests  will  show  that  the  majority  of  them  are  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  traveller  from  the  absence  of  through  roads  and  accom¬ 
modation.  Roads  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  made  for  the  sake  of  tourists. 
The  amount  of  local  traffic  in  the  hilly  districts  is  not  great,  owing 
to  the  very  small  amount  of  ground  that  will  bear  crops  of  any 
kind ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  proprietors  have  paid  for  such  roads  as 
are  necessary  out  of  their  own  private  fortunes ;  nor  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  expect  a  man  to  launch  out  into  the  doubtful  specu¬ 
lation  of  building  a  large  hotel  in  order  to  attract  people  whom  he 
would  rather  not  have  near  him.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  especial 
design,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  things  that  deer-forests  are, 
as  a  rule,  placed  where  tourists  do  not  wish  to  go,  and  which  they 
would  in  any  case  find  great  difficulty  in  reaching.  But  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  interfere  with  the  tourist's  enjoyment — unless  that 
enjoyment  consists  in  the  childish  delight  of  doing  what  he  is  told 
not  to  do — is  clearly  false.  With  five-sixths  of  Scotland  to  walk 
over,  he  may  find  every  kind  of  scenery,  lake  and  sea,  mountain 
and  river.  He  may  find  unbroken  solitude  in  the  most  lovely 
spots.  He  may  drink  new  champagne  in  expensive  hotels,  from 
which  omnibuses  meet  all  the  trains  and  steamers,  and  at  which 
the  waiters  are  German ;  or  he  may  live  on  mutton  and  fish  in  a 
distant  glen  with  nothing  but  whiskey  to  wash  down  his  uniform 
and  solitary  meals.  Indeed  so  little  of  the  accessible  country  is 
closed  against  him  that  if  he  finds  himself  turned  off  a  forest  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  have  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
turned  off. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  tourist  has  no  juster  cause  of 
complaint  than  the  public  have  at  not  being  admitted  into  Mr. 
Jones's  suburban  back  garden,  and  that  he  has  no  shadow  of  even 
sentimental  grievance,  since  much  more  of  the  Highlands  is  open 
to  him  than  he  ever  really  attempts  to  see.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  that  of  the  welfare  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  How  would  it  be  affected  if  such  legislation  as 
Mr.  Bryce's  were  put  in  force  ?  It  is  clear  in  the  first  place 
that  if  there  were  any  large  numbers  of  tourists  allowed  to 
roam  over  a  deer-forest,  that  deer-forest  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.  Human  beings  and  deer  cannot  live  together.  As  the 
tide  of  tourists  advanced,  these  most  timid  of  animals  would 
gradually  retire,  until,  when  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  overrun  by 
mankind,  a  stray  stag  would  ho  found  once  in  a  few  years  in  some 
secluded  and  forgotten  come.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  sad  result 


from  a  sentimental  point  of  view  ;  but  it  would  entail  still  sadder 
results  of  a  very  real  kind  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  glens  from 
which  the  deer  were  banished.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  we 
must  realize  what  a  deer-forest  is,  and  how  it  is  worked,  and 
remove  a  number  of  the  misconceptions  which  the  wild  statements 
of  agitators  have  created.  Some  of  these  are  most  astonishing.  It 
is  a  common  idea,  for  instance,  that  the  ground  which  deer 
occupy  was  once  covered  by  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes.  It  would 
of  course  be  just  as  difficult  to  grow  corn  and  potatoes  in  them  as 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  No  amount  of  draining  or  general 
agricultural  improvement  can  convert  precipitous  hill-sides,  deep 
peat  bogs,  or  rocky  mountain  tops  into  a  smiling  champaign 
country  with  meadows  and  hedgerows  and  worked  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  Here  and  there  in  some  sheltered 
glen  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  raise  a  scanty  yield  of 
potatoes  with  immense  labour  and  doubtful  result.  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  land  which  is  given  up  to  deer  could  only  be  other¬ 
wise  employed  to  furnish  grazing  for  sheep.  The  second  of  these 
strange  misconceptions  is  that  wholesale  and  cruel  evictions  have 
been  carried  out  when  deer-forests  have  been  made.  That  this  is- 
an  absolutely  untrue  general  statement  is  proved  by  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Crofters  Commission,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
only  one  case  have  crofters  been  evicted  to  make  way  for  deer,  and 
that  case  occurred  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  half 
of  this  century,  when  the  great  system  of  sheep-farm3  was  established 
which  added  enormously  to  the  productive  power  of  the  Highlands, 
there  was  a  large  effacement  of  crofts.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  where  this  occurred  to  any  great  extent  there  had 
previously  existed  all  the  frightful  evils  which  invariably  attack 
an  overcrowded  and  underfed  population.  Where  such  evictions 
were  carried  out  judiciously  there  resulted  a  great  increase  of 
prosperity  both  to  those  who  were  left  behind  and  those  who 
started  life  afresh  in  the  Colonies ;  while  the  ever-acting  cause  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  perpetual  subdivision  of  small  crofts,  was  put- 
a  stop  to.  Whatever  view,  however,  we  may  take  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  they  must  now  be  accepted  as  accomplished  facts.  It 
would  be  a  useless  speculation  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  treating  a  condition  of  things  which  does  not  exist.  No 
benefit  either  to  landlord  or  tenant  could  possibly  arise  from  a 
return  to  the  old  system  of  small  graziDgs,  even  were  such  a 
return  now  possible. 

What  has  now  to  be  considered,  therefore,  is  the  relative  benefits 
conferred  on  the  population  of  the  Highlands  by  the  placing  of 
the  land  under  sheep  or  deer.  A  candid  examination  of  the 
subject  will  prove  the  advantage  of  deer-forests  over  sheep-walks 
from  almost  every  point  of  view.  We  may  note,  in  the  first, 
place,  that  in  recent  years,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  industry 
of  sheep-farming  has  scarcely  been  a  paying  one.  The  sheep- 
farms  which  fell  out  of  lease  in  1 883  could  not,  as  a  rule,  be  let 
again,  even  at  a  great  reduction  of  rent.  A  landlord  would  thus 
have  the  choice  of  either  taking  a  farm  into  his  own  hands  or 
clearing  it  for  deer.  If  he  took  the  former  course,  he  himself 
would  be  a  poorer  man,  and  therefore  able  to  spend  less  on  the 
improvement  of  his  estate;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  would 
deprive  the  neighbourhood  of  the  benefits  of  a  possibly  resident 
tenant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  to  place  .deer  on  the 
ground,  he  could  let  it  at  an  increased  rental,  he  would  be  sure 
of  placing  there  a  tenant  who  was  resident  and  ready  to  spend 
money  in  the  place  itself,  and  there  would  be  actually  more  men. 
employed  on  the  ground  than  in  the  corresponding  acreage  of. 
sheep-walk.  These  are  briefly  the  chief  advantages  of  deer-forests 
over  sheep-farms,  and  many  of  them  are  of  much  more  import¬ 
ance  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  A  sheep-farmer,  even 
if  resident,  is  a  man  who  is  making  every  endeavour  to  secure  a 
profit  out  of  the  farm.  He  does  not,  therefore,  spend  money  in 
employing  local  labour  beyond  what  would  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  his  business.  The  deer-tenant,  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  to  spend,  not  to  make,  money.  He  is  usually  a  rich  man,, 
he  entertains  guests,  keeps  up  a  large  household,  and  makes  ex¬ 
pensive  improvements.  Thus  the  ordinary  expenditure  by  a  sheep- 
farmer,  including  the  rent  and  expenses  of  the  grouse-shooting  on. 
his  land,  may  be  calculated  at  about  three-fifths  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  deer-tenant  on  the  same  land ;  while  the  deer-tenants, 
with  long  leases,  have  not  unfrequentlv  spent  sums  varying  from 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  a  year  in  improvements,  largely 
made  with  local  labour.  Again,  the  permanent  staff  of  a  deer- 
forest  is  larger  than  would  be  required  on  the  same  ground  as- 
a  sheep-farm ;  in  addition  to  which  several  “  gillies,”  who  ar& 
usually  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  crofters,  are  employed, 
with  their  ponies,  at  six  shillings  a  day  for  two  months. 
Many  poor  crofters  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  ponies  to  work 
their  ploughs  and  to  carry  their  fuel  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  above  facts  will  amply  illustrate  the 
great  benefits  which  are  reaped  by  the  local  population  when 
a  tract  of  land  is  placed  under  deer.  And  a  corresponding 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  the  population  has,  of  course,  taken, 
place.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  which, 
during  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  formed  several  new 
forests,  there  has  been  during  that  period  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  three  per  cent.  There  remains  only  one  other 
argument  against  deer-forests  to  be  dealt  with — namely,  that 
founded  on  the  supposed  decrease  of  the  meat-supply  to  the  nation 
by  then-  creation.  A  number  of  statements  on  this  head  are  spread 
abroad  of  a  very  misleading  character.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  Scotland  is  rapidly  diminishing.. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  slightly  increased  during  the  last  four 
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years,  while  the  actual  number  of  sheep  cleared  from  forests 
between  1872  and  1882  amounts  to  only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain — a  perfectly  insignificant 
quantity  when  we  consider  that  a  large  part  of  our  meat-supply  is 
imported,  and  that  under  deer  a  forest  will  produce  20  per  cent, 
of  the  meat-supply  of  the  same  ground  under  sheep.  We  thus  find 
that  without  inflicting  any  appreciable  injury  on  the  general  public, 
the  existence  of  deer-forests  is  of  almost  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
very  characteristic  of  modern  theoretical  legislators  that  they 
should  attempt  to  pass  a  Bill  like  that  of  Mr.  Bryce,  calculated  to 
give  a  slight  increase  of  enjoyment  to  a  few  well-to-do  tourists,  at 
the  expense  of  the  real  welfare  of  a  large  number  of  struggling  and 
hard-working  poor ;  and  all  this  under  the  pretence  of  benefiting 
the  people. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

IN  1773  Major-General  Boyd,  in  temporary  command  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  work, 
planned  to  strengthen  the  sea-face  of  the  fortifications.  On  fixing 
the  stone,  he  said  to  the  assembled  officers: — “This  is  the  first 
stone  of  a  work  which  I  name  the  ‘  King’s  Bastion.’  May  it  be 
as  gallantly  defended  as  I  know  it  will  be  ably  executed ;  and 
may  I  live  to  see  it  resist  the  united  efforts  of  France  and  Spain !  ” 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  General  did  live  to  have  his  wish, 
and,  as  second  in  command  of  Gibraltar  to  General  Elliott,  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  defence  which  culminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  great  attack  of  September  13,  1782. 

At  that  time  every  man  who  gave  the  subject  a  thought  (and 
those  who  did  not  think  sometimes  in  those  days  were  content 
to  listen  to  those  who  did)  knew  that  France  envied  us  the  rule 
of  the  New  World  and  of  India,  which  we  had  wrung  from 
her  in  the  late  war.  Spain,  as  the  satellite  of  France,  and  ns 
another  defeated  candidate  for  a  world-wide  empire,  was  waiting 
for  our  misfortunes  and  for  her  opportunities  as  well.  A  victory 
over  France  and  Spain  combined  was  desired  to  assert  definitely 
and  for  ever  the  maritime  and  Colonial  supremacy  of  England. 
The  opportunity  for  France  and  Spain  was  supposed  to  have 
arrived  when  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies  had  grown  into 
a  dangerous  civil  war.  Burgoyne’s  troops  had  surrendered  at 
Saratoga.  Full  concession  of  all  their  original  demands  had  failed 
to  conciliate  the  faction  who  guided  the  American  Congress. 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  States,  and  drew  Spain 
along  with  her.  There  was  every  reason  why  Spain  should  not 
have  gone  to  war.  The  condition  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  the 
treasury,  were  all  arguments  for  peace.  Above  all,  as  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Florida  Blanca,  saw,  the  cause  of  England,  not  the  cause 
of  America,  was  the  cause  with  which  Spain  should  sympathize. 
There  was  no  point  of  the  Colonial  policy  of  England  resented 
in  America  which  could  not  be  paralleled  by  similar  policy  of 
Spain,  and  by  similar  discontent  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  If  we 
chastised  the  American  contraband  traders  with  whips,  Spain 
chastised  them  with  scorpions.  King  Charles’s  little  finger  was 
thicker  than  King  George’s  loins.  The  successful  revolt  of  North 
America  implied  the  ultimate  and  certainly  successful  revolt  of 
South  America.  There  was  worse  provocation  and  an  easier 
prospect  of  deliverance.  The  example  was  sure  of  a  speedy 
imitation. 

In  the  face  of  these  well-understood  dangers,  Spain  joined  with 
France  and  with  America.  The  advice  of  the  Minister  was  over¬ 
borne  by  the  hopes  of  the  King  and  by  the  influence  of  France. 
The  fear  that  the  rule  of  a  Bourbon  in  Spain  would  give  France  a 
constant  ally  in  that  country  was  so  far  justified  that  twice  at 
least  in  the  seventy  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Spain 
was  drawn  by  France  into  war  with  England  against  her  own 
interest,  and  in  this  case  to  our  embarrassment.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by  England  was  as  great 
a  provocation  to  Spain  as  our  possession  of  Calais  had  been  to 
France.  It  was  worse,  indeed  ;  for,  if  Calais  had  not  been  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  is  probable  that,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
at  least,  it  would  have  been  Burgundian.  From  the  date  of  its 
final  capture  from  the  Moors  in  1465,  Gibraltar  had  been  Castilian. 
Once,  in  1504,  it  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  a  Turkish 
fleet ;  but  they  had  not  attempted  to  hold  it,  as  the  English  had 
done.  The  hope  of  the  recapture  of  the  place  was — if  we  may 
trust  some  people,  is  still— ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Spaniards. 
“  Is  Gibraltar  yet  taken?  ”  the  King  of  Spain  is  reported  to  have 
asked  every  morning.  Being  told  “No,”  he  answered,  “It  will 
be  soon,”  and  waited  hopefully  for  the  next  day's  news. 
Certainly  at  this  time  the  great  over-mastering  cause,  by  which 
all  the  dictates  of  prudence  were  to  be  overruled,  was  the 
hope  of  recovering  Gibraltar.  Minorca,  it  is  true,  was  also  de¬ 
sired.  But  Minorca  was  not  a  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Minorca  had  once  been  wrested  from  the  English,  and  might  be  so 
wrested  again  at  any  time.  Over  Gibraltar  the  English  flag  had 
waved  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Repeated  attempts  to 
regain  the  rock  had  failed.  The  attack  which  had  most  nearly 
succeeded  had  been  made  within  a  few  months  of  the  original 
capture.  Five  hundred  men  landed  near  the  south  end  of  the 
rock  had  slept  in  St.  Michael’s  Cave  undiscovered,  scaled  Charles 
the  Fifth’s  wall,  and  surprised  and  nearly  overcame  the  garrison. 
Certainly  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  had  taken  the  town 
much  in  the  same  way,  landing  troops  and  sailors  to  storm 
after  a  short  cannonade.  On  that  occasion,  however,  the  Spanish 


garrison  had  been  miserably  insufficient  in  numbers,  and  of  those 
lew  half  were  engaged  in  their  devotions  when  the  English  landed. 
Since  then  the  fortifications  had  been  enlarged  and  improved  to 
an  extent  which  seemed  to  forbid  a  coup  de  main  being  attempted. 
Yet  the  final  attack  of  the  great  siege  was  almost  of  that  nature, 
and  was  probably  desperate  from  the  beginning. 

At  first  the  Spaniards  had  been  content  with  a  blockade. 
Formal  siege  operations  w-ere  impossible.  The  greater  part  of  the 
north  face  of  the  rock  looking  towards  the  isthmus  which  joins  it 
to  Andalusia  is  inaccessible.  The  north-west  corner,  where  the 
town  lies,  is  covered  by  elaborate  works  and  protected  in  front  by 
an  inundation.  Any  approaches  are,  moreover,  entirely  com¬ 
manded  by  rock-hewn  batteries  towering  one  above  the  other. 
Across  the  isthmus,  however,  the  Spaniards  drew  lines  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  and  mounted  heavy  batteries.  They  assembled  a  fleet, 
.supported  by  gun  and  mortar-boats,  in  the  bay.  They  negotiated 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  cut  off  supplies  from  Africa. 
The  garrison  and  civil  population  were  reduced  to  considerable 
straits.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  maintain  the  blockade. 
Private  adventurers  ran  cargoes.  The  sympathies  of  the  Moors 
of  the  opposite  coast  were  with  the  garrison.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor  vegetables  were  cultivated  where  the  depth 
of  soil  on  the  rock  allowed,  and  their  use,  with  that  of  lemons,  was 
recommended  as  a  then  novel  cure  for  scurvy.  The  historian  of 
the  siege,  Colonel  Drinkwater,  remarks  upon  their  successful  use 
with  surprise.  In  spite  of  the  many  calls  of  the  war,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  managed  to  despatch  reinforcements  and  stores  to  Gibraltar, 
replenishing  the  magazines,  and  raising  the  number  of  the  garrison 
from  5,000  to  7,000  English  and  Hanoverians.  Two  fleets,  under 
Sir  George  Rodney  and  Admiral  Darby  respectively,  brought 
relief  to  the  place  in  1780  and  1781.  The  state  of  the  blockading 
force  meanwhile  was  such  that  deserters  constantly  came  over  to 
the  garrison,  complaining  of  want  and  discomfort  of  various  kinds 
in  the  Spanish  lines.  Many  of  these  were  men  of  the  foreign 
regiments  in  the  Spanish  service.  Deserters  also  left  the  garrison, 
but  not  a  few  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  trying  to  descend  the 
northern  face  of  the  rock. 

It  was  after  the  relief  in  1781  that  the  besiegers  turned  their 
blockade  into  an  active  siege.;  and  a  heavy  bombardment  took 
the  place  of  the  previous  desultory  fire.  The  town  was  almost 
destroyed  at  once  by  the  enemy's  land  batteries,  while  the  gun¬ 
boats  inflicted  much  annoyance  upon  the  garrison.  A  spirited 
sortie,  towards  the  end  of  1781,  seriously  retarded  the  land 
attack ;  but  it  was  upon  the  sea-face  that  the  Spaniards  were 
determined  to  make  their  great  effort. 

The  comparative  efficacy  of  the  gunboats  bad  suggested  to 
M.  d’Arfon,  a  French  engineer,  the  construction  of  floating 
batteries,  which  should  be  at  once  moveable  and  impregnable. 
Ten  large  ships  were  fortified  upon  the  port  side  with  green 
timber,  to  the  thickness  of  seven  feet,  bolted  and  strengthened 
with  iron,  covered  and  lined  with  raw  hides -to  prevent  tire.  A 
sloping  roof  of  the  same  construction  covered  the  deck.  Guns 
of  the  heaviest  calibre  then  used  at  sea — 26  to  32-pounders 
— were  mounted  aboard,  in  one  or  two  tiers.  They  carried  in 
all  212  guns,  and  were  manned  by  5,260  men.  Forty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  French  and  Spanish,  three  inferior  two-deckers, 
frigates,  gun-boats  and  mortar-boats  innumerable,  were  ready 
to  support  them.  The  lines  w^ere  armed  with  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  an  army  of  40,000  men  was  assembled  behind 
them.  The  Duke  de  Crillon,  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Minorca, 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  The  Count  d’Artois  journeyed  from 
Paris  to  assist  as  a  volunteer.  In  the  course  of  a  chequered 
career  the  Count  assisted  at  a  considerable  number  of  military 
exploits,  considering  his  eminently  unmilitary  character,  and  of 
these  more  than  one  turned  out  disastrously  for  his  friends. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  of  emigrants  in  the  army  which 
retired  from  the  plateau  of  Valmy.  He  remained  in  safety  off'  the 
coast  while  the  last  efforts  of  the  Veudeans  were  crushed  out  in 
blood.  Lastly,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  with  the  troops  destined 
to  bring  Napoleon,  dead  or  alive,  to  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1815. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever  present  at  a  scene  of  more 
complete  disappointment  than  that  which  he  witnessed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13th  and  14th,  1782.  Yet  the  plan  of  attack  was  a 
desperate  one  from  the  beginning  when  directed  against  a  place 
like  Gibraltar,  defended  by  7,000  men  of  a  quality  and  experience 
in  their  work  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  ten  battering- 
ships  were  moored  in  a  line  about  1,000  yards  from  the  walls. 
They  brought  142  guns'to  bear  on  the  place,  and  the  land  batteries 
directed  186  at  the  same  time  from  the  isthmus.  The  expectation 
was  that  the  garrison  would  be  driven  from  their  guns  by  this 
crushing  and  enfilading  fire.  Then  the  walls  would  be  breached. 
Then  troops  would  advance  in  large  boats,  and  storm  the  place 
from  the  sea,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  line-of-battle  ships, 
which  would  replace  the  battering-ships  when  once  the  garrison 
was  silenced,  in  order  to  bring  more  guns  to  bear  upon  the  English 
infantry. 

A  little  past  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  13  the 
battering-ships  opened  fire,  the  King’s  bastion  and  the  Orange 
bastion,  on  the  sea  face,  being  the  principal  objects  of  their  attack. 
The  first  mischance  was  that  a  brisk  south-west  wind  sprang  up, 
and  hindered  the  co-operation  of  the  gun-boats.  Secondly,  the 
English  refused  to  consider  the  fire  of  the  land-batteries  at  all,  and 
directed  every  gun  and  man  possible  against  the  battering-ships. 
Means  for  heating  shot  had  been  prepared,  and  the  red-hot  shot 
were  fired  with  the  same  vivacity  and  skill  as  the  cold.  The 
Spanish  prisoners  afterwards  complained  bitterly  that  they  had 
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been  told  that  the  fire  of  hot  shot  could  not  he  long  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  was  in  visible  trouble.  In 
the  evening  be  was  silenced  ;  and  by  the  early  morning  of 
the  14th  eight  out  of  the  teu  ships  were  in  flames.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  took  fire  subsequently,  and  the  14th  was  passed  by 
the  naval  brigade  in  rescuing  the  remains  of  the  crews,  under  a 
sullen  fire  from  the  batteries  upon  the  isthmus.  Some  slight 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  fortifications,  but  the  loss  of  the 
garrison  was  only  16  killed  and  68  wounded.  They  had  had  only 
96  guns  in  action,  and  had  fired  more  than  8,300  rounds.  The 
superiority  of  guns  on  shore  over  shipping,  both  of  the  old  type, 
was  never  more  decisively  shown. 

In  the  first  moment  of  angry  disappointment  the  Spaniards 
wished  to  attempt  the  garrison  by  a  general  assault  from  sea  and 
land.  Fortunately  for  them  they  were  overruled  by  the  Duke  de 
Crillon,  who  refused  to  expose  the  line-of-battle  ships  and  soldiers 
to  certain  destruction.  Though  the  siege  was  formally  continued 
until  the  peace  in  1783,  active  operations  were  at  an  end.  One 
more  extraordinary  design  was  indeed  entertained,  and  partially 
executed.  Miners  were  sent  in  the  night  to  a  point  close  under 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  rock,  where  the  guns  of  the  garrison 
could  barely  touch  them,  and  instructed  to  mine  the  place.  This 
magnificent  futility  of  attempting  to  blow  the  face  of  a  mountain 
into  the  air  by  a  gallery  at  its  foot  bad  actually  been  tried  before 
in  the  short  siege  of  1727.  The  garrison  were  content  with 
annoying  with  musketry  all  who  showed  themselves,  and  with 
blowing  showers  of  stones  down  on  them  by  the  explosion  of  small 
charges  of  powder  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 

A  more  feasible  plan  was  to  recover  Gibraltar  by  treaty,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  desire  of  England  for  peace.  England,  however,  was 
not  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  fear  a  continuance  of  war 
with  Spain,  and  France  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  her  own 
interests  for  the  ally  whose  services  she  had  desired.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  the  Ministry,  the  question  of  the 
cession  of  Gibraltar  was  settled  by  the  popular  voice  decisively. 
To  England,  smarting  under  the  results  of  incompetence  in 
America,  the  defence,  and  the  brilliant  victory  by  which  it  was 
crowned,  was  a  subject  of  immense  enthusiasm.  A  subsequent 
undisturbed  possession  of  one  hundred  years  has  left  Gibraltar  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  crown  for  just  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  time  for  which  it  belonged  to  Castile  before  us. 


MISS  MARY  ANDERSON  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

A  RENE  WED  study  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  performances  of 
-  Galatea  and  Clarice  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  plays  makes  it 
more  than  ever  difficult  to  understand  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
the  American  actress  has  gained.  Between  the  adequate  practice 
of  stage-craft  and  the  "sympathetic  interpretation  of  poetical  and 
romantic  character  there  is  all  the  difference  that  lies  between  the 
artificer  and  the  artist ;  and  higher  praise  than  that  of  being  a 
fairly  competent  artificer  (in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term) 
cannot  justly  he  awarded  to  Miss  Anderson.  An  actress  more 
devoid  of  sensibility  has  rarely  been  seen  in  prominent  characters  ; 
and  sensibility  is  the  first  step  towards  that  power  over  the 
emotions  of  an  audience  which  is  the  sign  of  the  true  dramatic 
artist.  We  do  not  imagine  that  even  one  of  those  who  applaud 
Miss  Anderson  most  loudly  has  ever  been  touched  by  any  word 
she  has  uttered  or  gesture  she  has  made.  Discussion  of  an  actress’s 
personal  appearance  is  one  of  the  vulgarest  faults  of  conventional 
criticism.  The  shape  of  the  head,  the  form  of  the  nose,  the  cast  of 
the  mouth,  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  do  with  art.  If  the 
mouth  be  expressive,  if  the  bend  of  the  head  aid  in  any  way  the 
development  of  character,  then  these  things  may  legitimately  he 
described.  To  summarize  the  “  points  ”  of  a  Jady  on  the  stage  is 
to  do  that  which  is  outside  the  province  of  good  taste.  It  is  the 
actress,  not  the  woman,  who  has  to  be  considered ;  and,  as  an 
actress,  Miss  Anderson  is  entirely  lacking  in  all  the  higher 
attributes  of  her  calling.  In  his  “  mythological  comedy  "  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  striven  unduly  to  make  his  Galatea  a  sympathetic  character. 
She  herself  has  been  void  of  offence.  She  loves  Pygmalion,  and  with 
an  innocence  simpler  than  that  of  childhood  frankly  says  what  is 
in  her  heart;  yet  the  author  makes  her  suffer  the  cruellest  of 
dooms,  to  be  hated  arid  despised  by  the  man  to  whom  her 
whole  heart  is  given.  The  hitter  and  remorselessly  unjust  re¬ 
proaches  which  the  author  causes  Pygmalion  solfishly  to  launch 
at  Galatea  in  tfie  final  scene  can  only  he  intended  to  make 
her  distress  touching ;  hut  Miss  Anderson  never  for  an  instant 
moves  the  spectator  to  pity.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  strengthened  the 
actress’s  part  at  the  expense  of  his  play ;  and  it  is  doubly  un¬ 
fortunate  when,  as  is  of  necessity  the  case  with  Miss  Anderson’s 
Galatea,  the  chance  is  completely  sacrificed.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  revival  the  lady’s  accent  was  more  strongly  American 
than  formerly,  and  a  Galatea  who  speaks  American  is  sadly 
destructive  of  illusion.  Still  worse  is  the  ludicrous  exaggeration 
of  those  carefully-studied  attitudes  which  form  so  important 
a  part  of  Miss  Anderson's  stock-in-trade.  Her  unconventional 
poses  have  been  the  subject  of  much  praise,  and  they  are  now 
marked  by  an  extravagance  which  leads  her  beyond  that  fatal 
step  where  the  sublime  ends.  Some  of  Miss  Anderson’s  con¬ 
tortions  have  only  been  rivalled  by  the  clever  young  actress 
who  some  time  ago  so  amusingly  burlesqued  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  at  Mr.  Toole's  theatre.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
Tygmalion  and  Gcdatca  the  animated  statue  kneels  at  the  feet 


of  her  maker.  Iler  back  is  towards  him,  and  she  bends  her  head 
to  look  up  into  his  face  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  accepted 
as  artistic  in  so  far  as  acrobatism  is  art.  Some  of  the  delicately 
humorous  lines  of  the  part,  and  some  of  the  lines  which  are  rather 
suggestive  than  delicate  in  the  familiar  employment  of  these  words. 
Miss  Anderson  delivers  with  a  simplicity  which  is  exceedingly 
welcome,  for  the  making  of  points  is  one  of  her  chief  weaknesses. 
Not  improbably  the  value  of  the  author’s  superintendence  is  here 
exhibited  ;  but  surely  Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  approve  of  this  Galatea’s 
unceasing  struggle  to  he  prominent,  a  struggle  which  mars  the 
efforts  of  the  other  performers.  An  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
delivery  of  the  speech  in  which  Cynisca  calls  down  the  curse 
of  Artemis  upon  her  husband.  Throughout  the  utterance  of 
Cynisca’s  lines  Miss  Anderson  gives  vent  to  broken  ejaculations, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  scene.  In  the  present  revival 
the  Cynisca  is  sufficiently  weak  to  accomplish  this  unaided.  Miss 
Myra  Holme  makes  a  feeble  representative  of  the  sculptor's  wife, 
and,  except  Mr.  Terriss,  who  replaces  Mr.  Barnes  as  Pygmalion,  the 
general  performance  ranges  from  barely  passable  to  very  poor. 

The  favourable  opinion  we  expressed  concerning  Mr.  Gilbert's 
skilful  tour  de  force,  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  when  it  was  first 
given  we  were  unable  to  extend  to  the  representation  of  Clarice, 
bliss  Anderson  seems  quite  unable  to  be  simple  and  natural.  She 
will  not  credit  her  audience  with  any  ability  of  perception,  hut 
forcibly  emphasizes  every  line.  When,  for  example,  Clarice’s 
guests  suggest  that  the  improvisation  shall  be  “  comedy  first  and 
tragedy  afterwards,”  she  repeats  the  words,  “  Yes,  comedy  first, 
and  tragedy  afterwards !  ”  as  though  she  supposed  that  the 
audience  could  not  possibly  perceive  for  themselves  how  the 
request  of  her  visitors  for  a  passing  entertainment  bore  upon, 
the  veritable  condition  of  affairs.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  a  very 
effective  speech  for  Clarice  when  she  amuses  her  guests  by  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  a  strolling  actor  who  has  entered  a  tavern 
and  describes  himself  in  answer  to  a  request  there  made  to  him. 
For  this  Miss  Anderson  receives  more  applause  than  for  anything 
else  she  does  ;  such  imitative  business  at  the  best  is  a  very  low 
form  of  histrionic  art.  To  mimic  the  whine  of  the  beggar,  the 
pomposity  of  the  constable,  the  swagger  of  the  swashbuckler,  the 
tremulous  habit  of  the  aged  miser,  and  the  other  characters  intro¬ 
duced  is  a  very  easy  task.  Set  in  contrast  as  they  are  here  the 
speech  tells  strongly,  but  any  actress  of  very  moderate  capacity 
could  make  it  tell.  W  hat  the  actress  of  very  moderate  capacity 
could  not  do  is  to  impress  and  excite  the  house  by  the  display  of 
Clarice’s  agony  of  mind  in  the  subsequent  scene.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  her  husband,  D’Aulnay,  is  fighting  a  duel  with  the 
Due  d’Orleans  in  the  garden  beyond  the  room  where  the  company 
is  sitting.  Believing  that  D’Aulnay  is  killed  or  desperately 
wounded,  she  strives  to  convince  her  guests  that  she  is  not  acting 
as  she  implores  the  Doctor  Choquart  to  give  her  the  key  leading 
to  the  garden ;  and  it  is  here,  where  the  greatest  opportunity  is 
afforded  her,  that  the  actress  most  distinctly  fails.  No  ring  of 
sincerity  or  earnestness  is  to  be  detected  in  her  voice.  We  feel 
that  the  scene  has  been  carefullv  stage-managed,  and  wonder  what 
Miss  Anderson  will  do  next.  It  is  impossible  for  a  single  moment 
to  realize  Clarice’s  terrible  distress.  A  great  actress,  an  actress 
who  could  play  the  part,  would  show  the  degrees  by  which 
Clarice’s  self-possession  left  her,  and  how  her  over-wrought  brain 
gave  way,  unable  to  stand  the  strain.  Of  this  Miss  Anderson  is 
able  to  show  nothing.  She  is  expert  at  her  craft,  and  moves  about 
the  stage  with  practised  ease — that  is  all.  The  cry  of  triumph  and 
relief  with  which  she  falls  into  her  husband’s  arms  as  he  enters 
should  produce  an  overwhelming  effect.  The  situation  is  ad¬ 
mirably  planned.  But  here  it  goes  for  little  or  nothing.  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  shows  very  strikingly  how  very  limited  are  the 
Americau  actress’s  powers.  We  certainly  cannot  look  forward  to 
hyr  Juliet  with  the  slightest  sense  of  hope.  Mr.  Terriss  is  the 
D’Aulnay  of  the  revival.  He  plays  with  discretion,  hut  Mr.  W. 
Rignold’s  Due  d’Orleans  is  bad  burlesque,  and  his  friends  fall 
lamentably  short  of  fulfilling  the  idea  of  the  Regent’s  courtiers. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

IF  people  fail  to  foretell  the  result  of  a  St.  Leger,  it  is  not  from  the 
want  of  public  form  on  which  to  base  their  calculations.  And 
in  this  respect  the  St.  Leger  has  an  advantage  over  the  Derby,  for 
some  three-year-olds  make  their  first  appearance  in  public  for  the 
year  in  the  latter  race,  and  backers  have  only  their  two-year-old 
form  as  a  guide ;  and  even  the  Two  Thousand  throws  but  a  half- 
light  upon  the  Derby  qualifications  of  its  competitors,  as  the  distance 
and  the  character  of  its  course  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Derby.  But  before  Doncaster  nearly  all  the  tliree-year-olds  in 
training  have  run  several  times,  many  of  them  having  met  again 
and  again  over  courses  of  various  lengths  and  characters.  There  is 
consequently  a  superabundance  of  public  form  for  the  study  of 
St.  Leger  prophets.  The  chief  evil  of  all  this  “  book-learning  ” 
is  that  on  paper  the  race  too  often  appears  to  be  a  moral  certainty 
for  one  particular  horse,  and  backers  are  tempted  to  bet  so  heavily 
on  it  that  odds  are  not  uncommonly  laid  on  the  favourite  at  the 
start ;  and  then  it  often  happens  that  the  beast  gets  beaten. 
We  have  no  great  sympathy  with  people  who  fool  away  their 
money  in  betting;  hut,  if  they  must  needs  bet  at  all,  it  seems 
the  most  sensible  plan  to  follow  public  form,  and  public  form  is 
not  uncommonly  upset  in  the  St.  Leger. 

Like  all  the  great  three-year-old  races  of  this  year,  the  St. 
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Leger  was  well  known  to  be  a  prize  which  would  not  fall  to  the 
best  three-year-old  of  the  season  ;  but,  in  St.  Simon’s  absence,  it 
appeared  to  be  an  unusually  open  race.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  we  have  seldom  known  first  favourites  for  the  St.  Leger  en¬ 
throned  and  dethroned  so  often,  and  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
race  either  Scot  Free  or  Superba  was  first  favourite  every  other 
day,  and  sometimes  more  than  once  in  a  day.  The  extreme  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  ground  added  an  extra  uncertainty  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  race,  for  during  the  two  months  preceding  the  event  there 
were  constant  fears  lest  one  or  other  of  the  favourites  should 
break  down  in  training. 

Hermitage  made  the  greater  part  of  the  running.  Neither  Scot 
Free  nor  Harvester  took  an  important  part  in  the  race  during  any 
portion  of  it,  but  Superba,  Sir  Reuben,  The  Lambkin,  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  Sandiway  were  all  in  the  leading  division  when 
they  came  into  the  straight  piece  of  course  leading  up  to  the 
winning-post.  The  first  beaten  were  Sir  Reuben  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  then  there  was  a  pretty  struggle  between  The 
Lambkin,  who  held  the  lead,  and  Sandiway  and  Superba,  who  tried 
to  catch  him.  The  Lambkin  swerved  towards  Sandiway,  but  he 
held  his  own  to  the  end,  and  won  by  a  length.  Sandiway  was 
three-quarters  of  a  length  in  front  of  Superba.  When  the  horses 
were  pulled  up  both  Scot  Free  and  Harvester  were  lame,  and 
one  of  Superba’s  forelegs,  which  had  been  under  suspicion  for 
some  days,  was  now  much  flushed,  so  The  Lambkin  and 
Sir  Reuben  were  the  only  leading  favourites  sound  enough 
to  do  their  best.  Sir  Reuben  ran  but  moderately ;  there¬ 
fore  The  Lambkin’s  victory  is  easily  accounted  for.  York- 
ehiremen  were  naturally  pleased  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Yyner, 
and  Watts  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  ridden  the  winners 
of  the  St.  Leger  in  two  consecutive  years.  The  Lambkin's 
-success  will  contribute  much  to  the  prestige  of  that  rising  sire 
Camballo.  Although  this  horse  was  only  fifteenth  on  the  list  of 
stallions  last  year  as  far  as  the  amount  won  by  his  stock  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  sires,  with  the  exception  of  Hermit  and  Speculum, 
could  boast  of  so  many  winners  during  the  season.  The  great 
lesson  taught  by  the  late  St.  Leger  is  the  importance  of  soundness 
in  racehorses.  Of  horses  that  had  been  first  favourites  at  one  time 
or  another  for  the  race,  Busybody,  Scot  Free,  Harvester,  and 
Superba  all  gave  way  on  their  legs  either  during  their  preparation 
or  in  the  contest  itself.  On  public  form,  The  Lambkin  was  a  few 
pounds  inferior  to  each  of  them,  and  yet  his  soundness  enabled 
him  to  win  the  St.  Leger.  Sandiway,  who  ran  second,  although 
small  and  light  in  bone,  is  hard,  clean,  and  wiry,  and  she  had 
-evidently  undergone  a  thorough  preparation.  The  Lambkin’s  vic¬ 
tory  reflects  great  credit  on  the  French  horse  Little  Duck,  by  See 
Saw,  who  beat  The  Lambkin  by  five  lengths  in  the  race  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 

The  weights  for  the  St.  Leger  have  been  changed  this  year. 
Hitherto,  colts  carried  8  st.  iolbs.  and  fillies  8st.  5  lbs.,  but  now 
the  colts  carry  9  st.  and  the  fillies  S  st.  1 1  lbs.  Considering  that 
mares  are  at  their  best  in  September,  this  appears  to  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  Indeed,  if  Superba  had  remained  sound,  it  might 
have  been  doubtful  whether  The  Lambkin  could  have  given  her 
3  lbs.  Although  close  and  oppressive,  the  weather  on  the  day  of 
the  St.  Leger  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  was  enormous. 

The  scratching  of  Busybody,  some  ten  days  before  the  race, 
took  away  much  of  the  interest  of  the  St.  Leger.  The  hard 
ground  had  told  its  tale  upon  her,  and  she  fell  so  lame  that 
her  starting  became  an  impossibility.  Scot  Free,  the  winner 
of  the  Two  Thousand,  had  fair  claims  to  first  favouritism  on 
the  strength  of  that  race  alone,  which  he  had  won  in  a  canter 
by  five  lengths ;  and  his  easy  victory  in  the  Craven  Stakes  still 
further  supported  his  chance.  Harvester  beat  him  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  in  the  Payne  Stakes,  but  then  Scot  Free  had 
7  lbs.  more  to  carry.  Harvester,  Superba,  and  Hermitage  were  all 
far  behind  him  in  the  Two  Thousand.  Nevertheless,  he  had  yet 
•to  show  that  he  could  stay  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 
Superba  ran  within  half  a  length  of  Busybody  in  the  Oaks,  and 
she  won  the  Sandown  Derby,  but  only  by  a  head  from  Darlington. 
The  shortness  of  the  course,  which  was  only  five  furlongs,  and 
the  8  lbs.  and  sex  which  she  was  giving  to  Darlington,  were  urged 
as  excuses  for  this  very  moderate  victory,  and  as  she  should 
have  received  5  lbs.  for  sex,  the  allowance  which  she  was 
making  to  Darlington  was  almost  equal  to  a  stone.  Busybody 
had  won  the  only  races  for  which  she  had  started  this  year — the 
One  Thousand  and  the  Oaks,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  mare.  Accordingly  it  was  thought  that  Superba,  on 
the  strength  of  her  running  with  Busybody  in  the  Oaks,  must  in 
reality  have  been  very  much  better  than  the  rest  of  her  form  this 
year  would  have  led  one  to  suppose ;  otherwise  she  had  no  claims, 
apart  from  her  two-year-old  running,  to  second  favouritism.  The 
Lambkin  had  been  unplaced  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap, 
but  he  had  been  second  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  and  he 
had  given  Acrostic,  the  winner  of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot, 

2  ibs.  and  a  year,  and  beaten  him  easily,  although  by  a  neck  only, 
in  the  Esher  Stakes  at  Sandown. 

Harvester’s  form  with  Scot  Free  we  have  already  noticed,  aud 
his  very  meritorious  dead-beat  with  St.  Gatien  in  the  Derby  is 
fresh  in  everybody's  memory ;  but  his  victory  in  the  Gratwicke 
Stakes  at  Goodwood  was  of  no  great  importance ;  he  ran  badly 
in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  he  failed  to  give  5lbs. 
to  Cormeille  in  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes  at  Goodwood.  If 
Harvester  was  at  his  best  at  Goodwood,  Cormeille  should  have 
been  among  the  leading  favourites  for  the  St.  Leger.  It  was 
generally  believed,  however,  that  Harvester  had  been  several  I 


pounds  below  his  best  form  at  Goodwood.  The  question  now 
was  whether  Llarvester  had  returned  to  his  Epsom  form. 
Hermitage  had  been  a  somewhat  uncertain  performer;  but  his 
easy  victory  in  the  Sussex  Stakes  at  Goodwood  over  Sandiway 
and  Royal  Fern  induced  many  people  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
horse  who  rarely  showed  his  best  form,  and  that  he  might  prove 
far  more  dangerous  in  the  St.  Leger  than  was  generally  supposed. 
Sir  Reuben’s  only  race  had  been  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  which  he  had  won  easily  by  three  lengths  from  Hermitage. 
Queen  Adelaide  had  been  third  for  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  and 
second  for  the  One  Thousand  ;  but  she  had  run  very  badly  in  the 
Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot  and  the  Stewards’  Cup  at  Goodwood. 
Cambusmore  had  only  run  twice  this  season.  Ilis  first  race  was 
for  the  Ascot  Derby  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  for  which  Brest  beat 
him  by  a  head,  while  Pontiac  ran  a  dead-heat  with  him  for  second 
place.  The  next  day  he  won  the  St.  James’s  Palace  Stakes,  over  a 
mile,  by  five  lengths,  when  Pontiac  was  unplaced ;  whereas  the 
pair  had  run  a  dead-heat  on  the  previous  day.  This  running 
with  Pontiac,  if  correct,  seemed  to  show  that  Cambusmore  ran 
better  over  a  mile  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  did  not  look 
promising  for  his  chance  in  the  St.  Leger.  Sandiway  had  been 
fourth  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  had  run  second  to  Hermitage, 
with  something  the  worst  of  the  weights,  at  Goodwood  ;  but  she 
had  won  the  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot  and  the  Nassau  Stakes 
at  Goodwood  with  remarkable  ease.  It  may  be  worth  noticing 
that  all  the  horses  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Sir  Reuben,  had  been  beaten  this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  competitors,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  good  judges,  Scot  Free  did  not  show  so  much  breeding  or 
symmetry  as  his  sire,  Macgregor.  Superba  is  a  beautiful  mare,  but 
she  wintered  badly,  and  when  she  came  out  for  the  Two  Thousand 
she  had  grown  very  little  since  the  autumn.  Between  May  and 
September,  however,  she  had  improved  immensely,  and  she  was  in 
excellent  training,  so  there  were  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  she 
might  make  a  great  advance  on  the  form  which  she  had  already  shown 
this  year.  If  she  should  have  returned  to  her  two-year-old  form 
■ — and  her  looks  promised  it — she  ought,  it  was  thought,  to  have  a 
fine  chance  of  winning  the  St.  Leger.  Sir  Reuben  did  not  appear 
to  be  thoroughly  trained  when  he  won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  yet  he  stayed  well  over  that  trying  course. 
He  is  a  large  and  powerful  chestnut  colt  by  Doncaster  out  of 
Belle  Agnes,  but  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  his  quality 
being  equal  to  that  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  competitors. 
The  Lambkin  is  another  powerful  colt,  with  plenty  of  length, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  very  sound,  and  to  have  done  plenty 
of  work.  Harvester,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  supposed  to 
have  undergone  a  very  complete  preparation,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Queen  Adelaide— a  remarkably  fine  mare  upon  very 
small  legs.  Hermitage  wras  liked  by  some  people,  but  others  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  big,  plain,  and  narrow  colt,  decidedly  below  the  class  of 
St.  Leger  winners.  Sandiway  is  a  nice  mare/but  she  is  not  on  a  large 
scale,  nor  has  she  grown  very  much  as  a  three-year-old.  Cormeille 
rather  pleased  the  critics,  but  Cambusmore  scarcely  looked  good 
enough.  Among  the  trainers,  Jewitt  was  most  strongly  represented, 
as  far  as  numbers  went,  for  Harvester,  Sir  Reuben,  and  Queen 
Adelaide  came  from  his  stable.  Seldom  have  trainers  of  St.  Leger 
horses  had  more  cause  for  anxiety  than  during  the  drought  of  last 
August,  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  have 
never  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  annoyance  from  touting,  a 
system  which  has  lately  been  developed  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance.  According  to  B ally's  Magazine ,  one  tout  “  is  reputed 
to  earn  his  thousand  a  year  at  the  work,”  and  it  is  stated  in  an 
article  in  The  Field  that  “  one  of  the  most  experienced  trainers  at 
Newmarket  ”  lately  “  declared  that  two  or  three  of  the  best-known 
touts  there,  whom  he  mentioned  by  name,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  each  horse  in  his  stable  than  he  is  himself.”  It 
is  also  said  that  some  suspicious  owners  even  employ  touts  to 
watch  the  work  done  by  their  own  horses. 


REVIEWS. 


A  LAND  MARCH  PROM  ENGLAND  TO  CEYLON.* 

TIIE  author  of  these  volumes  is  no  comfortable  tourist.  He 
belongs  to  the  age  of  hardships  and  rough  work,  and  has 
quite  justified  his  publication,  which  has  been  skilfully  put  together 
out  of  letters  written  home,  aided  possibly  by  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  forty  years  old.  He  took  nearly  three  years  to  get  from  the 
booking-office  of  the  Regent  Circus  to  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 
In  this  interval  he  covered  about  10,000  miles  of  country,  7,000  of 
which  were  accomplished  on  horseback ;  and,  in  a  striking  passage 
near  the  close  of  his  second  volume,  he  enumerates  his  various 
modes  of  conveyance,  beginning  with  the  English  mail  between 
London  and  Dover  and  the  Continental  railway,  descending  to 
the  Arab  horse  that  kept  on  at  a  steady  pace  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  ending  with  the  camel  at  three  miles  and  the  bullock- 

*  A  Land  March  from  England  to  Ceylon  Forty  Years  Ago,  through 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Assyria, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Seinile,  and  India,  of  u-hich  7,000  miles  on  Horseback. 
Illustrated  with  Original  Sketches.  2  vols.  By  Edward  Ledwick 
Mitford,  F.E.U  S.,  Ceylon  Civil  Service  (Retired).  London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
1884. 
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cart  of  tbe  South  India,  which,  crept  along  at  the  rate  of  one  Jcos 
or  two  miles  an  hour.  Mr.Mitford  has  fairly  proved  his  possession 
of  all  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  traveller  in  remote  and  un¬ 
friendly  regions.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  pluck,  resources, 
character,  and  discernment.  He  was  prepared  to  face  any  dangers 
from  robbers  and  raiders,  and  scorned  to  resort  to  disguises,  by 
which  Orientals  are  rarely  deceived.  lie  was  tolerably  proof 
against  the  delays  of  Aghas  and  Pashas  and  all  the  well-known 
evasions  by  which  Turkish  and  Persian  ofiicials  endeavour 
to  bar  the  passage  of  an  inquiring  and  resolute  Englishman. 
To  the  minor  annoyances  of  Eastern  travel  he  paid  no  heed. 
To  lodge  in  filthy  rest-houses  or  foul  stables,  swarming  with 
fleas;  to  sleep  with  a  saddle  for  his  pillow,  and  his  horse's  bridle 
twisted  round  one  hand ;  to  see  in  such  accommodation  as  the 
priest  or  the  kathhucla  could  afford,  a  hotel  or  a  palace ;  to 
camp  out  at  night  with  a  rug  or  cloak  for  his  only  shelter ;  to 
be  content  with  dried  figs,  fish  roe,  beans  and  hard  biscuits, 
and  paste  made  of  apricots,  and  to  eke  out  this  scanty  fijre  by  an 
occasional  wild  duck,  partridge,  or  sand-grouse — all  this  was  easy 
and  it  evoked  neither  murmur  nor  regret.  More  than  once  he 
records  his  deep  satisfaction  at  his  want  of  encumbrances  and 
servants,  and  at  the  very  small  amount  of  food  which,  in  a  dry 
climate  and  under  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  was  ample  to 
support  life.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  journey  which  enabled  him 
to  see  the  interior  of  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Persia  and  Khorassan,  Herat  and  Candahar,  Scinde  and 
Bombay,  Ellora,  Nellore  and  Trichinopolv,  he  encountered  serious 
troubles  and  annoyances  enough  to  daunt  half  a  dozen  men  in 
quest  of  adventures.  He  does  not  tell  us  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  assassins  and  robbers ;  but  he  was  half  suffocated  by  a  char¬ 
coal  fire.  He  was  occasionally  laid  up  for  some  time ;  and  once, 
after  drinking  unwholesome  w’ater,  he  lay  between  life  and  death 
for  days  under  a  malarious  attack  which  nothing  but  a  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  kind  attention  of  a  servant  named  Ibrahim 
enabled  him  to  shake  off.  He  has  learnt  many  useful  lessons, 
for  instance,  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  horses  from  having 
sore  backs  is  never  to  take  the  saddles  off  except  when  the  animals 
are  cool.  Without  any  undue  anxiety  for  sport,  he  had  the 
sportsman’s  appetite  and  love  of  exercise,  and  was  always  ready 
to  beat  up  the  scrub  for  quail  and  partridge,  and  the  reeds  for 
ducks.  lie  occasionally  tried  to  see  if  Oriental  fish  would  rise 
to  the  fly  of  London  tackle-makers  ;  and  altogether  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  never  lost  heart,  went  on 
when  his  companion  (a  younger  man)  turned  back,  had  an  im¬ 
plicit  trust  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  showed  an  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  mosques  and  palaces,  the  tombs  of  saints  and  the 
palaces  of  ancient  kings.  To  any  one  undertaking  a  similar  trip  now, 
we  should  suggest  the  addition  of  an  Express  rifle  and  a  store 
of  quinine,  for  both  of  which  Mr.  Mitford  would  have  been  the 
better.  The  difficulties  of  the  route  were  somewhat  lessened  by 
a  certain  facility  for  acquiring  Eastern  languages.  The  best  in¬ 
terpreter  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  ignorance  on  this  head. 
He  already  knew  something  of  Arabic  as  it  is  spoken  in  Morocco, 
where  the  pronunciation  and  probably  some  of  the  idioms  differ 
from  that  in  use  in  Syria ;  and  during  a  stay  of  six  weeks  at 
Bagdad  he  picked  up  enough  of  Persian  to  acquit  himself  fairly 
at  Teheran  and  Meshed.  To  an  Arabic  scholar  many  words  in 
use  in  Persia  are  already  familiar,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  Persian  grammar  would  make  its  acquirement,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  instructor,  tolerably  easy  in  less  than  the  above 
space.  Probably  Mr.  Mitford  would  not  pass  as  an  Orientalist, 
nor  might  he  satisfy  the  examiners  in  Caunon  Row ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  detect  several  errors  in  spelling,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  handwriting  deciphered  or  re-read  after  a  lapse 
-of  years.  Hellowa ,  sweetmeats,  should  be  hulwa ,  Eusbashi  is 
put  for  yuz-bashi ;  Nurameida  should  be  Naro-medha,  a  human 
sacrifice  ;  bcijerri ,  a  coarse  grain  and  the  food  of  some  millions  in 
India,  is  really  the  Bajra;  and  hnmnzndeh,  a  mosque,  we  suspect 
should  be  Imambarah,  though  Professor  Palmer’s  useful  Dic¬ 
tionary  tells  us  that  the  tormer  word,  besides  its  natural 
meaning  “  the  son  of  an  Imam,”  may  also  signify  a  “  mausoleum 
where  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  is  buried.”  We  must  add 
that,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  Mr.  Mitford  sketches 
fairly  well.  A  wild-looking  Brahui  whom  he  saw  in  Scinde  is  life¬ 
like,  and  though  his  landscapes  have  obvious  defects,  his  tombs 
and  forts  reproduce  the  originals  very  well.  The  sketch  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Kailasa  at  Ellora  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Kandahar  quite  correspond,  the  one  to  Mr.  Burgess’s  more  elaborate 
performances,  and  the  other  to  recent  sketches  of  the  town  twice 
occupied  by  our  armies  within  living  memory. 

We  do  not  concur  in  a  criticism  that  Mr.  Mitford  might  have 
shortened  his  work  by  omitting  some  of  the  earlier  portion.  He 
does  not  take  more  than  sixty  pages  to  get  to  Constantinople,  and 
about  two  hundred  to  leave  Jerusalem  behind  him,  and  even  the 
most  flying  tourist  may  like  to  know  how  travellers  fared  in 
the  Palmerstonian  era,  when,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  camping 
out  before  a  blazing  fire  in  a  fine  climate,  was  added  the  feeling 
that  the  wayfarer  belonged  to  a  race  for  which  special  finnans  and 
jiarwanas  were  always  procurable,  and  which  Bedouins,  brigands, 
and  Turcomans  would  do  well  not  to  molest.  The  descriptions 
of  life  in  Albania  and  Montenegro  are  worth  reading.  At  the 
capital  of  the  latter  country  Mr.  Mitford  saw  “forty-five  human 
heads  stuck  on  lances  and  blackening  in  the  sun.”  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  chief  disposed  of  his  enemies  the  Turks,  with 
whom  he  was  then  at  war.  This  sight  apparently  did  not  spoil 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner  with  the  said  Chief  or  Yladika, 


who  was  seven  feet  in  height,  spoke  French  fluently,  and  wore  the 
somewhat  incongruous  dress  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Mr.  Mitford's  usual  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  did 
not  prevent  his  appreciation  of  the  real  maraschino,  which  is 
manufactured  to  perfection  only  in  Dalmatia,  and  he  seems  to  have 
fancied  a  wine  made  on  the  estate  of  a  functionary  who  retained 
the  title  of  Praetor  to  be  little  inferior  to  Madeira.  But  we  must 
hasten  on  past  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  other  well- 
known  cities,  to  the  further  East,  which  had  not  then  become 
vulgar  and  commonplace,  though  the  descriptions  of  the  above  and 
of  other  towns  in  the  first  volume  are  neither  exaggerated  nor 
dull.  We  take  objection  to  the  preference  given  to  Meleda  in  the 
Adriatic  over  Malta  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck.  This 
question  was,  we  think,  settled  by  a  practised  yachtsman  and 
scholar  some  years  back.  The  small  animal  described  at  page  120, 
vol,  i.,  as  having  grey  fur,  no  tail,  and  addicted  to  burrowing,  we 
take  to  be  the  wabr,  or  coney  of  Scripture ;  but  for  the  Grecian 
origin  of  an  aqueduct  some  fifty  miles  from  Tarsus  we  should 
substitute  Roman.  An  aqueduct  with  two  ranges  of  arches,  one 
above  the  other,  the  upper  range  having  fourteen  and  the  lower 
nine  or  ten,  reads  very  like  descriptions  of  the  Pont-du-Gard,  and 
other  celebrated  Roman  work. 

Our  relations  with  the  Shah  were  not  of  the  most  pleasant 
character  when  Mr.  Mitford  visited  the  dominions  of  that  potentate. 
The  British  Embassy  was  deserted.  Mr.  Mitford  was  secretly 
denounced  as  a  spy  who  was  intriguing  with  certain  banished 
Persian  princes ;  there  were  more  than  the  usual  evasions  and 
obstacles;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  Baron  Bode, 
Secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  Khorassan  would  not  have  been 
visited  at  all.  Mr.  Mitford’s  opinion  of  Persia  corresponds  generally 
with  that  of  more  recent  travellers.  It  is  a  coun  try  of  striking  contrasts. 
For  miles  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  salt  desert  or  a  barren  range 
of  hills.  The  population  is  represented  by  some  Ilivats  in  black 
tents.  Then  suddenly  the  traveller,  to  his  delight  and  amazement, 
drops  on  a  valley  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility.  Pure 
waters,  green  grass,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  rich  profusion,  would 
charm  a  poet;  or  a  flourishing  town  with  a  good  supply  of  ice 
and  sherbet,  warm  baths,  barbers,  and  cookshops  at  which  stews 
and  kabdbs  can  be  had  on  short  notice,  presents  a  picture  not  to  be 
found  in  the  bazaars  of  Lucknow  or  Delhi.  The  account  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  Persiaus  is  not  flattering.  Other 
travellers  have  told  us  of  their  falsehood  aud  duplicity  in  contrast 
to  the  fides  prisca,  but  have  been  disarmed  by  the  charm  of  their 
conversation,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  language,  and  an  apt 
citation  from  their  favourite  Sadi  of  Shiraz.  Mr.  Mitford  wa3 
sickened  with  their  lies  and  met  with  scant  courtesy,  and  he 
appears  to  have  preferred  the  gritty  coffee  of  the  Turks  to  the  black 
tea  and  no  sugar  of  the  Persians.  His  description  of  the  Shah  and 
his  army  and  its  progress  is  significant.  He  had  13,000  men  and 
thirty  field-pieces,  badly  served.  The  accoutrements  were  picturesque 
aud  irregular,  and  the  latter  epithet  applied  to  the  soldiers’  pay. 
The  march  of  infantry,  cavalry,  mules,  camels,  and  baggage  cattle 
resembled  the  rout  and  disorder  of  a  beaten  force.  There  was  not 
the  smallest  attempt  at  discipline,  every  one  trying  to  get  over  the 
ground  before  his  neighbour,  amidst  shouts,  songs,  aud  uproar. 
When  this  rabble  came  to  a  halt  the  wretched  inhabitants  had  a 
bad  time.  Horses  were  picketed  in  the  fields  of  grain  and  clover, 
and  herds  of  mules  were  allowed  to  graze  freely  on  the  crops. 
What  in  the  morning  was  a  vineyard,  a  garden,  and  standing  corn, 
“  in  the  evening  was  a  barren  plain  ”;  “  the  land  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and,  behind  them,  a  desolate  wilderness.” 

It  is  fair  to  the  Shah  to  note  that  he  made  use  of  his  army  to 
put  down  a  band  of  Lutis  who  had  committed  some  atrocities  at 
Ispahan  and  had  shot  an  Armenian  Patriarch.  Julfa,  a  suburb 
of  Ispahan,  is  full  of  wealthy  Armenians.  But  despotism  is  often 
forcible  and  feeble.  A  gross  outrage  offered  to  the  Shah’s  Vizir 
was  not  punished,  because  the  perpetrator  was  a  wirepuller  of 
some  local  influence.  At  Meshed  and  elsewhere,  a  sanctuary  was 
often  resorted  to  by  widows  who  claimed  justice  and  by  criminals 
who  wished  to  evade  it.  Like  similar  privileges  in  our  Middle 
Ages,  this  right  was  liable  to  use  and  abuse  in  about  equal 
portions. 

Mr.  Mitford  had  more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  beauty  of 
Hamadan  than  with  the  dust  and  mud  houses  of  Teheran.  The 
scorpions,  spiders,  and  tarantulas  of  the  latter  were  unendurable. 
At  Meshed  he  met  with  a  German  adventurer,  named  Dotterwich, 
who  had  tried  indigo-planting  in  Bengal,  mining  in  the  Himalayas, 
service  under  Shah  Kamran  at  Herat,  and  soldiering  under  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  history  and  his  narrow  escape  from  slavery 
in  the  Turcoman  desert,  and  his  opinions  of  the  Persians  are 
amusing.  From  Meshed  to  Herat  is  just  240  miles.  Here 
Mr.  Mitford  was  welcomed  by  the  late  Major  D’Arcy  Todd, 
Lieutenant  North,  and  Dr.  Login,  and  was  enabled  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  siege  of  the  town 
by  the  Persian  army  in  1837.  Here,  too,  he  made  acquaintance 
with  the  notorious  Yar  Mohammed,  who  entertained  him  with  a 
band  of  musicians  captured  from  the  Persian  army  in  a  sortie.  He 
also  witnessed  other  performances,  rather  coarse  and  repulsive — a 
Nauteh  as  tedious  and  uninteresting  as  these  performances 
usually  are ;  and  what  he  calls  the  Scinde  stick  dance,  performed 
by  some  traders  who  had  come  from  Shikarpore  in  that  country. 
The  climate  of  Herat  is  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants;  the 
gardens  are  most  productive ;  fruit  can  be  eaten  to  any  amount, 
innocuously ;  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  small  game. 
Readers  of  Kaye’s  Afghan  War  will  remember  how  Major  Todd 
had  to  leave  Herat,  how  extremely  angry  Lord  Auckland  was  at 
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Ilia  departure,  and  how  this  gallant  officer  returned  to  his  regi¬ 
ment  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  met  with  a  soldier's  death  on  the 
field  of  Ferozeshah. 

The  author  did  not  attempt  to  “  do  India  ”  at  the  close  of  his 
two  years  of  wandering.  But  as  to  what  he  saw  at  Bombay, 
Ell  ora,  and  elsewhere,  his  remarks  are  not  without  value.  He 
is  rather  hard  on  the  residents  of  Bombay  for  their  seeming 
want  of  hospitality,  the  fact  being  that  he  visited  India  when 
the  old  fashion  of  keeping  open  house  had  become  expensive, 
and  the  modern  system  of  hotels  had  not  supplied  a  real 
want.  But  he  stands  up  for  the  strong  sense  and  equitable 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  ashamed  of  the 
false  charges  brought  against  the  Directors  at  meetings  where 
Brougham  and  O’Connell  played  the  part  which  more  feeble 
agitators  endeavour  now  to  imitate  with  less  eloquence  and  equal 
mendacity  and  venom.  In  India  Mr.  Mitford,  doubtless  to  the 
astonishment  of  collectors,  magistrates,  and  commandants  of  tho 
stations,  persisted  in  travelling  by  horseback.  He  did,  however, 
engage  a  servant  or  two  and  an  extra  pony,  and  he  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevented  from  trying  to  drop  down  the  Kistna  or  the 
Godavery  in  a  boat  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  He  was  misled  into 
thinking  that  a  district  judge  had  a  Mahratta  as  well  as 
a  Persian  interpreter  to  aid  him  “  on  points  of  Mussulman  or 
Hindu  law.”  The  elderly  natives  whom  he  saw  in  Court  nodding 
at  each  other  were,  of  course,  the  Moulavi  and  the  Pundit, 
who  were  not  interpreters  but  exponents  of  the  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  of  their  respective  religions,  ready  to  find  half  a  dozen 
Vyavasthas  or  futiods  as  the  case  might  be,  in  favour  of  either 
litigant.  He  was  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  well-known 
word  pagoda  or  temple.  The  usual  interpretation  is  that  it  comes 
from  But-kaclah,  an  idol  temple.  To  the  fertility  of  Tanjore  and 
Trichinopoly,  the  garden  of  Southern  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
symmetry  and  vastness  of  the  temple  at  Chillumbrum,  he  does  full 
justice.  We  cannot  tell  whether  he  was  astonished  or  pleased 
when,  on  arriving  at  his  destination  at  Colombo,  he  found  himself 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Never  had  such 
an  appointment  so  severe  a  preliminary  test,  and  it  was  doubtless 
as  well  earned  as  if  the  candidate  had  confronted  and  satisfied  the 
ces  triplex  of  a  Board  of  rigid  examiners. 


THREE  NOVELS/ 

IT  would,  of  course,  he  too  much  in  these  days  to  expect  a 
regular  plot  in  a  novel.  Indeed  many  novelists  do  not  seem 
to  consider  it  necessary  to  furnish  themselves  with  even  so 
much  as  a  scheme  for  a  series  of  mutually  dependent  events. 
Apparently  a  start  is  made  without  any  idea  of  what  the  end 
is  to  be,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  misgiving  that  the 
story  will  not  somehow  contrive  to  tell  itself.  Two  or  three 
characters  are  taken,  or  in  extreme  cases  only  one,  and  then 
a  number  of  centrifugal  incidents,  persons,  and  events  are  spas¬ 
modically  introduced,  as  the  story  bounders  on  through  a  jungle  of 
dialogue,  description,  and  reflection.  The  three  novels  that  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  are  typical  examples  of  this  kind 
of  writing.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  properly  planned  story  to  tell, 
but  in  each  case  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  content  to  stumble 
on  anyhow  so  long  as  the  characters  are  somehow  or  other  kept  out 
of  committing  glaring  acts  of  inconsistency.  This  manner  of  com¬ 
position  will  be  less  regretted  in  “  Shall  I  Say  Yes  ?  ”  and  in  Mary 
JElwood  than  in  Jill :  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  two  former 
novels  do  not  raise  much  hope  that  even  with  better  plots  they 
would  make  any  approach  towards  being  really  readable.  The 
author  of  Jill,  fiowever,  has  considerable  powers,  which,  if  properly 
employed,  might  produce  fiction  of  an  average  order.  Jill — short 
for  Gilbertina — tells  her  own  story  in  the  first  person.  She  is 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  widowed  baronet.  This  fact  suggests 
an  inquiry  which,  though  perhaps  of  somewhat  a  fruitless  nature, 
is  not  without  a  certain  interest.  Why  do  novelists  deal  so 
largely  in  baronets  ?  Sometimes  they  are  pillars  of  domestic 
virtue  ;  sometimes  they  are  rivals  in  wickedness  to  the  wicked 
earl.  Sometimes  the  vulgar  character  aspires  to  associate  with 
them  ;  hut  sometimes  they  are  used  to  add  colour  to  the  low  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  objectionable  person.  We  remember  seeing  a 
character  represented  as  striving  to  ascend  the  social  ladder,  and 
being  said  to  have  only  so  far  succeeded  as  to  “  mix  with  baronets 
and  members  of  the  lower  middle  class.”  Undoubtedly  they 
exercise  some  curious  fascination  for  the  ordinary  novelist.  Each 
of  the  present  works  has  one.  Jill  describes  herself  as  a  very 
naughty  girl,  by  no  means  of  the  passionate  but  good-hearted 
kind,  hut  thoroughly  ill-tempered  and  unamiable.  When  her 
mother  dies,  she  travels  about  for  a  time  with  her  father.  He 
marries  again,  however,  when  she  i3  about  sixteen.  She  hates  her 
stepmother,  and,  after  plaguing  her  governesses  and  her  step¬ 
mother  without  mercy,  resolves  to  run  away.  Jill  does  this  as 
much  from  a  desire  to  he  independent  and  to  see  the  world  as 
from  any  particular  dread  of  ill-treatment.  The  way  she 
manages  her  escape  is  cleverly  told,  as  is  the  account  of  her  first 
days  in  London  alone.  She  is  quite  self-possessed  and  practical, 
and  resolves  to  get  herself  a  situation  as  a  courier  lady’s-maid. 
After  several  adventures,  through  which  we  cannot  follow  her, 
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she  obtains  a  situation  with  a  young  lady,  the  lion.  Kitty 
Mervyn,  who  is  going  to  travel  abroad  with  an  aunt.  Kitty  Mervyn 
is  a  relation  of  Jill's  family,  but  as  they  had  seldom  met  there 
was  no  danger  of  discovery.  Up  to  this  point  the  story  is  fairly 
managed — the  characters  are  well  introduced,  and  the  reflections 
bright  and  amusing.  If,  after  this  situation  had  been  brought  about, 
some  kind  of  plot  had  been  unfolded,  and  if  one  incident  had  been 
made  to  hang  on  to  another,  then  all  the  rather  clever  and  amusing 
descriptions  of  life  in  the  servants’  hall  would  have  been  in  their 
place,  and  have  had  a  proper  reason  for  existence.  As  it  is,  the 
want  of  a  story  makes  them  tedious  and  meaningless.  A  writer 
possessed  of  the  humour  of  a  Thackeray,  or  the  fun  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  Dickens,  might  make  a  book  written  in  this  way  amusing. 
To  do  so  is  beyond  the  powers  of  a  novelist  like  Miss  Dillwyn,  who 
has  not  more  than  an  ordinary  faculty  for  writing.  How  Jill 
travels  with  Miss  Mervyn  ;  how  she  finds  out  her  mistress’s  love 
secret — a  secret  out  of  which  nothing  comes  however — how 
mistress  and  maid  are  taken  by  brigands  iu  Corsica  ;  how  Jill  is 
discharged  when  it  is  discovered  that  she  forged  her  “character”  ; 
how  she  gets  another  place ;  how  she  gets  into  a  hospital  and 
repents,  and  finally,  how  she  comes  into  the  family  estate,  and  is 
able  to  lord  it  over  her  stepmother,  are  some  among  the  many 
incidents  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  hook.  Some  of  them  are 
well  enough  contrived,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Miss 
Dillwyn  writes  another  novel  she  will  give  us  as  good,  but  that 
they  will  he  set  in  order  and  marshalled  with  a  common  purpose. 
To  show  her  manner  of  writing,  we  may  quote  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jill’s  entry  into  the  servants’  hall  when  she  goes  to  her 
first  situation : — 

My  companions  seemed  so  well  inclined  to  be  civil  and  to  welcome  mo 
amongst  them,  that  I  began  to  shake  oil’  my  nervousness  and  to  think  that 
I  was  going  to  get  on  swimmingly.  It  was  evidently  considered  that,  in 
the  presence  of  a  newcomer  like  me,  the  first,  appropriate  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  to  bring  forward  was  the  character  of  our  employers,  and,  as  every 
one  in  the  room  delivered  his  or  her  opinion  on  the  subject  with  perfect 
freedom,  I  soon  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  highly  interesting  information. 

Lady  Mervj’n  was  described  as  being  regular  out-and-out  worldly,  a 
good  bit  more  of  a  Turk  than  you  would  think  from  the  quiet  looks  of  her  ; 
a  bit  mean,  too,  and  one  of  those  ladies  who  go  poking  their  noses  into  a 
larder  “  to  see  what’s  there  pretty  near  every  morning.”  I  could  see  that 
the  cook  considered  the  last-mentioned  custom  to  be  highly  objection¬ 
able,  and  an  amount  of  surveillance  which  was  both  uncalled-for  and 
aggravating. 

The  verdict  on  the  eldest  daughter  was  that  she  was  “not  much  to  look 
at,  and  a  hit  of  a  screw,  but  better  tempered  than  Lady  M.” 

The  most  popular  member  of  the  family  was  evidently  Kitty,  who  was 
pronounced  to  be  “  ’andsome,  merry,  spirity,  and  pleasant- spoken  to  both 
’igli  and  low.  For  all  that,  though,  you  can  see  that  she’ll  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  being  first  fiddle,  or  pretty  near  it,  wherever  she  is,  and  that 
in  ’er  ’art  she  likes  ’igli  folks  and  swells  better  than  them  as  isn’t.  She 
don’t  show  ’er  pride  on  the  outside  perhaps  so  much  as  some  do  ;  but  it’s 
there  all  the  same  ;  and  you  won’t  often  find  an  ortier  young  lady  go 
where  you  will.  She’s  ’er  ma’s  favourite,  she  is,  and  bound  to  marry  a 
top-saivyer  some  day — she’d  never  be  ’appy  with  any  one  as  wasn’t.” 

“  Shall  I  Say  Yes?”  is  the  story  of  her  life  told  in  her  own. 
words  by  Caroline  Banthurst.  Now,  as  in  the  end  Caroline 
Banthurst  marries  a  gentleman  named  Somerset,  and  as  the  book 
purports  to  be  written  by  C.  Somerset,  readers  may,  if  they  like, 
imagine  that  the  whole  narrative  is  true  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  ourselves,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  even  in  real  life  it 
is  seldom  that  things  go  on  in  quite  such  an  aimless,  purposeless 
way.  The  absurd  ghost  story  at  the  end  would  tend  to  make  a 
judicious  reader  believe  that  the  novel  was  written  to  bring  it  in. 
Probably  some  lady  told  the  author  this  ghost  story  as  quite  true 
in  every  particular,  except  that  she  was  not  quite  sure  whether 

the  friend  who  told  it  to  her  said  that  Mr. - —  was  sure  it 

wasn’t  a  dream,  because  he  never  dreamt,  or  because  he  dreamt  so 
often,  and  that  this  was  quite  a  different  kind  of  impression. 
Some  such  wise  authentication  having,  we  suppose,  convinced  the 
author,  she  proceeded  to  lead  up  to  it  with  what  the  poverty  of 
critical  language  forces  us  to  call  a  story,  hut  which  is  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  narrative  atoms.  An  attempt 
must  be  made,  however,  to  put  one  or  two  of  them  together.  The 
heroine  fails  in  love  with  a  young  guardsman,  and  he  with  her. 
He  is  engaged,  however,  to  some  one  else.  The  guardsman’s 
father  marries  again,  and  settles  all  his  property  on  his  second 
wife.  Then  the  mercenary  betrothed  frees  the  guardsman,  and  ho 
pledges  his  troth  to  Caroline  Banthurst.  Immediately  he  departs 
to  Australia,  has  a  fever  in  the  bush,  and  comes  back  to  die  of 
some  complaint  which  the  author  does  not  trouble  to  diagnose. 
The  dying  is  done  in  the  approved  style  of  the  gentler  kind  of 
novelists ;  the  gentleman  fixing  with  accuracy  and  calmness  the 
date  of  his  demise,  although  he  is  fit  for  a  great  deal  of  travelling, 
walking  about  the  grounds  to  find  his  love  unawares,  straining 
her  to  his  heart,  and  other  symptoms  of  health  and  vigour.  He 
dies  with  an  intimation  to  his  betrothed  that  he  will  communicate 
with  her.  In  a  year’s  time  he  does  so  either  by  forging  another 
gentleman’s  hand,  or  else  by  mailing  him  write  in  a  trance — pro¬ 
bably  by  the  latter  means.  The  medium  for  this  communication, 
a  retired  officer  of  the  guards  who  has  taken  to  astronomy  and 
spiritualism,  is  by  means  of  the  letter  introduced  to  the  young  lady, 
the  ghost  desiring  to  act  the  part  of  a  matrimonial  agent  or  marriage 
broker.  At  first  the  ghost  is  foiled  by  the  young  lady  refusing 
to  let  the  medium  call  on  such  a  strange  kind  of  introduction. 
Her  brother,  however,,  makes  inquiries  at  his  club  as  to  the 
medium’s  respectability — we  wonder  how  this  was  accomplished  ; 
did  he  ask  the  hall  porter  P — and,  finding  him  above  suspicion, 
encourages  him  to  come  to  the  house.  “  Shall  I  say  yes  ?  ”  is  then 
the  question  which  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Caroline 
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Banthurst  becomes  Caroline  Somerset.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
Mr.  Somerset  neglects  to  study  the  happiness  of  his  wife  that  the 
ghost  will  intervene  and  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 

Mary  Elwood  is  a  novel  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
school-room  and  the  nursery,  with  governesses  and  schoolgirls 
and  mothers  of  large  families.  Yet  we  could  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  it  to  such  persons;  for  we  are  not  unaware 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  persons  as  governesses,  school¬ 
girls,  and  mothers  of  large  families  prefer  a  more  stimulating 
kind  of  mental  food,  and  like  to  read  of  dukes  and  earls  and  great 
balls  and  parties  in  luxurious  country-houses,  and  dark  captains  in 
the  guards  and  treacherous  designing  Russian  princesses.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  such  a  book  as  Mary 
JEhoood  was  fit  for  the  schoolroom  or  the  nursery.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  show  how  a  girl  with  rather  a  bad  temper,  mis¬ 
understanding  herself,  fancies  that  she  is  misunderstood,  till  she 
comes  to  herself,  and  marries  a  missionary.  There  is  no  employ¬ 
ment  of  what  might  be  called  mere  literary  artifice  in  such  a 
motive,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  at  finesse  in  working  it  out. 
The  author  has  grouped  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  which  speak  for  themselves : — “  Left  to  herself 
Mary  drew  her  chair  to  the  fire,  and  sat  gazing  into  the 
glowing  embers  while  she  called  up  in  review  ‘  the  changes 
and  chances  ’  of  the  year  that  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Her 
leaving  home,  the  sad  consequences  of  her  governess’s  life,  Effie’s 
marriage,  the  complication  of  her  brother's  love  affairs,  Sir 
Humphrey’s  suit,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  growth  of  her  love  for  Maurice — all  these  rose  in  quick 
succession  before  her,  and  Mary  longed  for  a  lull  in  the  course 
of  events.”  Though  Mary  felt  like  this,  the  reader  is  never  the 
least  worried  or  bewildered  by  the  course  of  events,  for  it  is  indeed 
very  simple,  and  may  be  easily  explained.  Mary  becomes  a 
governess  because  she  thinks  she  is  misunderstood.  The  “  sad 
results  ”  are  the  love  with  which  she  inspires  the  fiance  of  her 
pupil’s  sister.  Her  sister  marries  secretly  a  perfectly  respectable 
but  slightly  foolish  vulgar  young  man.  Her  brothers  complicate 
matters  only  a  very  little  by  both  making  sheep’s  eyes  at  the  same 
young  person.  Sir  Humphrey  is  the  inevitable  baronet  who  simply 
proposes  to  Mary,  and  Maurice  is  the  missionary.  Why  there  need 
be  any  heart-stirrings  or  difficulty  about  the  whole  matter  is  very 
hard  to  see.  The  author,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  other¬ 
wise.  We  cannot  advise  her  to  write  another  book  unless  she  takes 
the  trouble  to  work  out  an  ingenious  and  probable  plot.  If  she 
could  do  this,  her  weak  dialogue  and  vapid  descriptions  and  re¬ 
flections  would  not  be  so  apparent,  and  she  might  perhaps  write 
a  tolerable  novel.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  cannot  make 
people  talk  like  Dickens  and  moralize  like  George  Eliot;  but  it 
is  her  fault  that  she  does  not  construct  a  story  that  shall  be  worth 
telling. 


MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.* 

MR.  HAWEIS  will  not,  we  trust,  accuse  us  of  an  inharmonic 
or  carping  disposition  if  we  dispute  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
position,  with  which  he  credits  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  a  man 
■usually  knows  “  more  about  himself  than  about  anything  else.”  The 
ancient  injunction,  Nosce  teipsum,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  force,  and 
is  still  a  stern  and  positive  obligation  with  every  individual.  It 
implies  more  than  a  task,  arduous  of  undertaking  ;  it  recognizes  a 
metaphysical  difficulty  which,  if  it  had  presented  itself  to  Mr. 
Haweis,  as  it  did  to  the  infant  mind  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the 
present  work  would  perhaps  have  no  existence.  The  Ego,  which 
is  so  well  defined,  so  constant,  so  imposing,  in  the  writer’s  percep¬ 
tion,  is  multiform  and  Protean  in  the  minds  of  others  ;  hence,  from 
the  writer’s  point  of  view,  misapprehension  is  inevitably  his  por¬ 
tion.  Assuming,  however,  that  Mr.  Haweis  possesses  this  requi¬ 
site  knowledge — although  he  nowhere  displays  the  diffidence  of 
Newton  and  other  philosophers  who  attained  it — and  that  he  is 
competent  to  speak  of  himself  with  authority,  we  are  confronted  in 
.an  early  portion  of  his  book  with  a  sentence  which  seems  to  involve 
the  public  in  his  esoteric  self-study.  He  remarks: — “  Those  who 
expect  to  take  up  My  Musical  Life  and  find  in  it  nothing  but 
novelty  may  be  disappointed  to  light  upon  more  than  once  some¬ 
thing  which  recalls  Music  and  Murals.'” 

The  truth  is  there  is  little  novelty  of  any  kind  in  this  auto¬ 
biography  beyond  the  record  of  the  barest  incidents;  even  it3 
style  is  unfortunately  no  new  thing,  nor  its  taste.  When  the 
author  awoke,  as  he  tells  us  (page  1 24),  to  the  necessity  of  chasten¬ 
ing  “  the  superb  magniloquence  ”  of  his  style  by  imitating  Milton’s 
prose,  he  doubtless  felt  a  genuine  misgiving.  The  Areopagitica, 
however,  must  have  presented  insuperable  obstacles,  for  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  literary  style  of  the  personal  recollections, 
unless  it  is  the  turgid  confusion  of  the  Wagnerian  rhapsodies. 
All  things,  of  whatever  nature,  are  made  participators  in  the 
indulgence  of  an  insatiable  self-esteem.  When  people  are  spoken 
of  as  forgetting  themselves,  the  inference  is  that  they  are  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  good  manners.  Mr.  Haweis  is  an  exception.  It 
is  only  when  he  forgets  himself  and  discusses  the  violin  and  its  his¬ 
tory  that  he  is  tolerable  in  style  and  in  matter,  and  writes  with 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  Ilis  remarks  on  the  restorative  power 
of  music  (p.  195),  on  the  advantages  of  music  for  the  people,  on 
the  functions  of  accompanyists,  are  full  of  good  sense ;  the  visit 
to  Cremona  and  the  search  for  the  house  of  Stradivarius  are 
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written  with  a  vivid  power  which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
empty  platitudes  and  laborious  inflation  of  the  Wagner  cloge. 
There  is  also,  for  the  reading  public,  much  information  on  the 
development  of  the  violin,  the  great  makers  of  Brescia  and 
Cremona,  the  career  of  Paganini,  though  little,  indeed,  that  has 
not  been  said  by  others.  The  observations  on  strings,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  “  Spohr’s  recipe  ”  for  testing  strings  (p.  234),  are 
given  in  old  inetruction-books  before  the  violin  was  perfected ; 
the  so-called  Spohrs  recipe  may  be  found  in  our  own  literature  as 
far  back  as  1676,  in  Mustek's  Monument,  by  Thomas  Mace,  “of 
quaint  and  singular  memory,”  a  book  worthy  of  the  praise  of  Dr. 
Burney  and  Southey  and  of  the  age  that  knew  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

Mr.  Haweis  is  sufficiently  scornful  of  English  music  to  despise 
Master  Thomas  Mace  and  shake  his  incomparable  Stradivarius  in 
defiance  of  that  benighted  admirer  of  the  generous  viol  and  the 
noble  lute.  The  old  humorist  lived  in  dark  days,  perhaps ;  but 
those  wretched  instruments — the  viol,  the  lute,  the  theorbo,  and 
the  monstrous  fifty-stringed  dyphone — sufficed  to  inspire  a 
charming  book,  full  of  sweetness  and  tenderness  and  simplicity. 
English  songs  are  treated  by  Mr.  Haweis  as  if  Shield,  and  Arne, 
and  Purcell  had  never  existed ;  he  considers  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
a  German  composer  because  he  was  partly  educated  in  Germany. 
In  order  to  accentuate  his  laudation  of  Wagner  he  remarks 
“Beethoven  was  a  musician  only”;  in  the  same  spirit  of  detrac¬ 
tion  it  might  be  objected  that  “  Shakspeare  was  only  a  poet,”  and 
there  may  be  some  who  would  resent  the  imputation  that  he  was 
not  something  more — a  machinist,  or  carpenter,  or  scene-painter,  or 
inventor  of  pasteboard  properties,  dragons,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  no  space  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Haweis’s  Wagnerian 
flights  ;  we  can  only  add  that  they  are  worthy  of  one  who  con¬ 
siders  wit  and  humour  identical,  who  finds  Hazlitt’s  criticisms 
soporific,  and  who  thinks  the  libretto  of  Lohengrin  comparable  to 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 


LUAED’S  EDITION  OF  THE  CHRONICA  MAJORA  OF 
MATTHEW  PARIS.*  ' 

nnilE  seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Record  edition 
I  of  the  Chronica  Majora  of  Matthew  Paris  contains  a 
“Preface,”  which,  as  it  prefaces  nothing,  may  rather  be  called 
a  summing-up  ;  a  copious  index  ;  a  glossary  ;  and  the  errata  and 
addenda  to  all  the  volumes.  Dr.  Luard  expresses  his  thankfulness 
at  having  been  able  to  carry  through  his  laborious  work  of  fourteen 
years  ;  and  all  students  of  mediaeval  history  will  be  ready  to  express 
their  thankfulness  to  him  for  having  at  last  provided  them  with  a 
trustworthy  edition  of  the  Chronica  Majora.  “  It  seems  strange,” 
Dr.  Luard  justly  observes,  “  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  the 
present  time  for  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  English  mediaeval 
historians  to  be  printed  in  its  entirety,  and  really  from  the  author’s 
MS.”  But  the  arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking  may  perhaps  to 
some  extent  account  for  this  apparent  neglect,  though  it  is  true 
that  Englishmen  are  curiously  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their 
own  national  literature.  Some  insinuation  to  this  effect  seems  to 
be  conveyed  when  the  editor  speaks  with  gratification  of  the 
interest  in  his  work  that  has  been  shown  “  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  if  not  in  England.”  Matthew  Paris  is  indeed  a  historian 
of  more  than  insular  importance.  It  is  his  especial  title  to  fame 
that  he  is  our  chief,  and  often  our  sole,  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England;  but  he  is  also  “the  best 
authority  we  have  for  much  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederick, 
for  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  internal  condition  of  Rome 
for  several  years.” 

Dr.  Luard  has  already,  in  his  prefaces  to  previous  volumes,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  former  printed  editions 
of  Matthew  Paris.  One  must  needs  be  grateful  to  Archbishop 
Parker  for  editing,  or  causing  to  be  edited,  the  Chronica  Majora  ; 
but,  after  a  glance  at  Dr.  Luard’s  “  specimens  of  errors  introduced 
by  Parker  ”  (vol.  ii.),  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  conception 
which  the  Archbishop,  or  whoever  was  employed  by  him,  had  of 
the  duties  of  an  editor.  The  most  flagrant  case  i3  one  where,  by 
the  alteration  of  two  words — manifestly  a  deliberate  and  not  an 
accidental  alteration — Parker’s  edition  coolly  turns  William  the 
Conqueror  from  a  moral  into  an  immoral  character.  The  mediaeval 
names  of  places  seem  often  to  have  been  stumbling-blocks,  which, 
however,  were  expeditiously  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Thus,  when 
Parker  or  his  editor  did  not  know  what  place  was  meant  by 
Recordana  (which  was  surely  excusable),  “fluvium  Jordanem” 
was  substituted ;  and  the  name  of  “  Sagitta  ”  (Sidon)  suggested  a 
fine  conjectural  emendation,  “  ad  sagittae  jactuni  distantem.”  Dr. 
Luard  further  warns  philologists  not  to  trust  Du  Cange’s  citations 
of  Matthew  Paris,  which  are  frequently  only  citations  of  Parker, 
“  and  in  many  instances  omit  important  words  in  the  passages 
cited.”  This  is  a  needful  warning,  for  Matthew  Paris  is  a  writer 
of  considerable  value  to  philologists.  Students  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary  may  have  remarked  that  he  is  the  first  authority 
(filtered  through  Du  Cange,  who  we  are  glad  to  see  has  in 
this  case  at  least  quoted  accurately)  for  the  name  of  that 

*  Mattheei  Parisiensis,  Monachi  Sancti  Allani,  Chronica  Majora. 
Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard.  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College; 
Registrary  of  the  University  ;  and  \  icar  of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge. 
Yol.  VII.  Index.  Glossary.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. ;  Trubner  &  Co.  Oxford : 
Parker  &  Co.  Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black, 
and  Douglas  &  Foulis.  Dublin  :  Thom  &  Co.  1883. 
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mysterious  weapon  the  anlace ;  and  we  believe  that  he  is  also  one 
of  the  earliest  authorities  for  the  compound  antipapa.  Such 
words  as  this  last  Dr.  Luard  has  not  included  in  the  glossary, 
on  the  ground  that  their  meaning  is  obvious,  and  that  “  to  males 
a  glossary  of  Matthew  Paris  so  exhaustive  as  to  embrace  all 
words  of  post-classical  use,  or  whose  history  for  linguistic  pur¬ 
poses  is  interesting,  would  be  to  compile  a  dictionary.”  He 
confines  himself,  therefore,  strictly  to  those  words  which  he  con¬ 
siders  require  explanation,  among  which  “  kaadmau,”  a  cameo, 
is  one  of  the  oddest  looking,  “  Hakacia,  a  horse  of  some  kind,” 
is  rather  vague  by  way  of  an  explanation.  One  is  tempted  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  haraciis,  to  which  alone  reference  is  made,  is  the 
ablative  plural  of  harncium ,  hr.  haras,  a  stud  of  horses.  The 
passage  runs  : — “  videlicet  quod  de  bladis,  carucis,  ovibus,  vaecis, 
porcis,  haraciis,  equis  caretariis  et  deputatis  ad  wainnagiuui  in 
maneriis.” 

In  this  last  preface  Dr.  Luard  gives  us  his  matured  opinion  as 
to  the  original  author  of  the  compilation  on  which  both  Roger  of 
Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris  founded  their  histories.  His  decision 
does  not  come  upon  the  reader  as  a  novelty,  because  it  has  already 
appeared  as  a  conjecture  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume.  We 
need  not  enter  into  the  minute  points  of  evidence  on  which  lie 
founds  his  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows : — Abbot  John  of  the 
Cell,  or  de  Celia,  twenty-first  Abbot  of  St.  AlbaDS,  who  held 
that  office  from  1195  to  1214,  is,  he  believes,  the  original  author  of 
the  work  out  of  which  grew  the  Flores  of  Roger  of  Wendover, 
the  Chronica  Majora  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  compilation 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Thi3 
Abbot  John  was,  previous  to  1195,  Prior  of  Wallingjord  ;  but  he 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  John  of  Wallingford,  also  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  Chronicle  known 
under  the  name  of  Wallingford,  and  who  died  in  1258.  Abbot 
John  of  the  Cell,  whose  attainments  in  prosody  are  especially 
praised  by  Matthew  Paris,  appears  to  have  composed  the  rimes 
introduced,  into  the  account  of  the  murder  of  St.  Kenelni: — 

In  clenc  sub  spina  jacet  in  convalle  bovina, 

Vertiee  privatus,  Ivenelmus  rege  cveatus  ; 

and  it  is  curious  that  he  died  on  St.  Iienelm's  day.  He  brought 
the  work  down  as  far  as  1188,  from  which  date  Roger  of  Wendover 
took  it  up,  partly  copying,  partly  rewriting  and  enlarging  what 
already  existed,  and  adding  a  continuation  to  1235  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  his  own.  Matthew  Paris  had  the  original  compilation 
copied  out  again  in  St.  Albans,  correcting  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  making  additions  and  alterations.  He  then  proceeded 
to  treat  Wendover's  work  in  the  same  manner,  giving  it, 
as  is  well  known,  in  dealing  with  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III.,  his  own  decided  colouring.  The  next  step  was  to 
continue  the  work  from  where  Wendover  broke  off  to  the  year 
1250.  After  this  point  the  literary  history  of  Matthew  Paris’s 
Chronicles  becomes  complicated.  As  was  the  case  with  William 
of  Malmesbury  before  him,  Matthew7  grew  more  cautious  or  more 
charitable  as  he  grew  older.  Accordingly  he  softened  down  some 
of  his  most  cutting  remarks  about  Henry  III.  and  Archbishop 
Boniface,  and  even  about  the  mendicant  orders ;  “  but  still,”  observes 
the  editor,  “  there  is  quite  enough  in  his  latest  recension  to  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  the  most  outspoken  of  historians.”  In 
this  milder  form  he  carried  on  his  history  to  1253,  when  he 
turned  aside  to  write  the  abridgment  known  as  the  Historia 
Minor.  In  his  later  years  he  again  took  up  his  larger  work,  and 
continued  it  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1259.  This,  in  brief,  is  Dr. 
Luard's  account  of  the  composition  of  the  Chronica  Majora. 

Although  this  chief  work  of  Matthew  Paris  has  only  since  the 
publication  of  the  present  edition  been  fully  and  accurately  known, 
still  the  earlier  editions,  imperfect  as  they  are,  have  made  the  style 
and  character  of  Matthew  Paris  so  familiar  to  all  students  that 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  Dr.  Luard  speaks  with  justice  of 
his  “  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of  description,”  his  “  honesty  of 
purpose,”  “  the  fearless  character  of  his  writing,”  and  the  evidence 
it  gives  of  keen  observation.  Every  one  who  has  read  him  will 
have  some  favourite  among  his  many  well-told  stories ;  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  always  delighted  in  the  account  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  repentance  of  Falkes  de  Breautd,  King  John’s  ruffianly  captain 
of  mercenaries,  of  whom  Scott’s  Maurice  de  Bracy  is  a  very  much 
softened  copy.  There  is  something  irresistibly  comical  in  the 
picture  of  Falkes  going  solemnly  and  elaborately  through  his 
self-imposed  penance,  even  to  the  enduring  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Hogging — which  it  is  to  be  supposed  did  not  hurt  him  very  much 
— to  the  edification  and  delight  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Albans, 
and  then  turning  round  upon  them  with  the  statement  that  he 
had  done  all  this  to  please  his  wife,  who  had  pious  fears  for  him, 
but  that,  if  they  supposed  he  was  ever  going  to  give  back  any  of 
the  property  of’  which  he  had  despoiled  St.  Albans,  they  were 
mightily  mistaken. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Luard  makes  a  stout  defence  of  the 
general  trustworthiness  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  bring  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  some  cases 
where  they  have  been  doubted: — 

The  account,  which  he  [Matthew  Paris]  has  introduced  into  Wendover's 
history,  of  John’s  embassy  to  the  emir  of  Morocco,  which  has  been  treated 
by  many  writers  as  entirely  fabulous,  is  proved  to  be  at  least  probable  by 
finding  that  one  of  the  envoys  mentioned  by  Paris  [Thomas  of  Herdiugton) 
was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  this  very  year,  and  that  the  Pope 
comments  on  his  absence  from  Rome  ;  the  speech  of  archbishop  Hubert  on 
John’s  election  to  the  crown  (another  introduction),  on  which  doubt  has 
been  thrown,  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  Louis  in  his  declaration  against 
J ohn  in  121G ;  the  mention  of  the  alienation  of  many  of  the  Apulian  nobles 


from  Frederick  II.  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  of  Innocent  IV.  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  Subiaco,  excusing  the  monastery  from  aiding  in  their  support. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  add  to  our  other  reasons  for  grati¬ 
tude  that  Dr.  Luard  has  given  us  an  index  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  seems  to  be  of  unusual  excellence  and 
fulness.  Indeed,  in  every  respect  the  result  of  liis  labour  of 
fourteen  years  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  time  and  pains, 
bestowed  in  its  production. 


THE  PRINCESS  NOBODY.* 

THE  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page  of  this  little  book 
is  calculated  to  raise  very  bigli  expectations.  Apart  from  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  work  of  the  most  original  artist  so 
lately  taken  from  among  us,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  connecting 
link  between  two  generations  of  fairy-tale  writers.  Doyle  illus-- 
trated  Thackeray  in  his  youth.  From  the  expression  “  after  ”  on 
the  title-page,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Lang  has,  so  to  speak,, 
written  up  to  Doyle’s  drawings  ;  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  inspiring  than  such  designs  would  prove  to  any  one 
who  ever  undertook  to  fascinate  a  party  of  children  with  the 
magic  words,  “  Once  upon  a  time.”  To  Mr.  Lang,  with  his  un¬ 
rivalled  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  Id  the  way  of  story-telling,  the  task  must  have  been 
easy,  and  we  open  the  volume  with  the  highest  anticipations  of 
enjoyment  and  the  certain  knowledge  that  no  hidden  allegory  will 
lurk  beneath  the  pictures,  no  moral  lie  in  wait  for  us  at  the  end, but 
that  we.  shall  read  something  to  remind  us  of  the  sweet  days — let  us 
say,  some  years  ago,  when  first  the  “  Invisible  Prince  ”  revealed  him¬ 
self  to  our  delighted  eyes,  and  when  the  abundant  hospitality  ofi 
the  “White  Cat”  first  taught  us  the  connexion  between  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good.  In  this  hope  we  are  not  disappointed. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  Mr.  Lang’s  story  that  well  matches  the 
freshness  of  Doyle’s  drawings  ;  and  for  once  we  lay  down  a  modern, 
fairy-tale  wishing  there  was  more  of  it.  We  linger  over  the  last 
few  lines : — 

“  There  lived  a  King  once  and  a  Queen, 

As  few  there  are,  as  more  have  been.” 

Ah,  still  we  love  the  well-worn  phrase, 

Still  love  to  tread  the  ancient  ways, 

To  break  the  fence,  to  thread  the  maze. 

To  see  the  beauty  we  have  seen, 

yla  Temps  jadis  ! 

Charming  as  is  the  story,  the  pictures  are  the  chief  attraction: 
of  the  book.  Some  are  in  tints  and  some  are  in  colour.  The  first 
shows  a  little  fairy  sitting  on  a  bough  ;  near  her  is  a  horned 
owl,  looking  very  sleepy,  as  owls  should  look  in  a  fairy-tale ;  and 
the  fairy  pulls  one  of  liis  long  ears.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  but 
it  is  irresistibly  comic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  majority  of’ 
the  illustrations.  They  seem  to  culminate,  as  it  were,  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  little  Prince  and  Princess  playing  round  a  gigantic 
mushroom,  and  finally  kissing  each  other  over  the  top.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  in  words  any  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  lamented, 
artist’s  work.  It  stands  by  itself  in  English  art.  Doyle  was  not. 
a  great  painter,  and  had  no  great  eye  for  colour.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  excelled  in  landscape.  But  in  a  style  of  decorative  work,  for 
it  is  nothing  less,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  and 
the  tradition  of  which  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway,  lie  will  long  remain  unrivalled.  Some  of  his  early 
illustrations  in  Punch,  and  especially  his  mockeries  of  the  Gothic 
revival  and  high  art,  are  simply  amazing  in  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  he  contrived  to  exercise  by  the  use  of  a  few 
lines.  As  a  serious  hook-illustrator  he  and  his  friend  Thackeray 
were  very  much  on  a  par,  which  is  not  saying  much  for  either 
of  them  ;  hut  in  anything  requiring  the  undefinable  quality  of 
funniness  he  never  failed.  The  adventures  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,  are  only  equalled  by  the  illustrations  to  Thackeray’s 
Prize  Novels.  The  contrast  between  the  two  phases  of  his  art  is 
best  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  cuts  to  the  Ncwcomes.  The  large  plates 
are  exaggerated  and  unreal ;  but  the  initials  and  the  occasional 
tail-pieces  are  beyond  praise.  If  we  open  a  volume  at  random, 
the  unhappy  Lady  Clara  Newcoine,  and  Lord  Highgate  bending, 
over  her,  are  insipid  and  incomplete;  hut  turnback  a  page  or  two>. 
and  see  Lady  Kew  selling  her  granddaughter’s  hand  by  auction  in; 
an  initial  0,  or  turn  a  page  or  two  forward,  and  see  a  crocodile 
weeping  in  a  cemetery,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  The 
pictures  in  Princess  Nobody  are,  of  course,  of  a  very  different  class. 
They  aim  solely  at  lightness  and  ease,  and  succeed.  The  lovely 
birds  and  butterflies,  the  sweet  little  elves,  the  graceful  dances, 
and  the  occasional  introduction  of  an  incident  of  pure  fun,  are 
calculated  to  give  the  keenest  pleasure,  not  to  children  only,  hut, 
to  any  one  of  any  age  whose  mind  is  not  too  much  warped  to- 
allow  him  to  enjoy  innocent  nonsense. 


ELWES’S  SPINOZA.* 

T  is  a  good  sign  of  increasing  interest  in  philosophy  that  we 
have  here  not  only  a  substantially  complete  English  version  of 
Spinoza,  hut  a  version  in  such  a  form  as  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  readers  who  can  buy  books  at  all.  Mr.  Elwes  has  wisely 

*  The  Princess  Nobody.  By  Andrew  Lang,  after  the  drawings  by 
Richard  Doyle.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Chief  Works  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  Translated  from  the  Latin, 
with  an  Introduction  "by  R.  II.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols.  London  :  George  Bell 
&  Sons.  1884. 
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not  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Max  Muller  a  while  ago,  whose 
translation  of  Ivant's  Kritik  was  brought  out  on  a  scale  of  size 
and  costliness  that  made  it  practically  inaccessible  to  the  majority 
of  working  students.  This  is  not  an  ornamental  book  for  the 
library-shelf,  but  a  handy  practical  companion  for  the  writing- 
table.  Wisely,  again,  Mr.  Elwes  has  limited  himself  to  a  modest 
and  concise  introduction.  He  has  resisted  all  temptations  to  ex¬ 
pansive  rhetoric  or  the  display  of  his  own  learning,  and  has  strictly 
confined  himself  to  giving  such  information  and  guidance  as  a 
person  seriously  minded  to  make  acquaintance  with  Spinoza’s  text 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  same  volume  with  the  text 
itself.  And  this  is  very  well  given,  briefly  and  to  the  point,  with¬ 
out  being  meagre.  Evidently  Mr.  Elwes  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
select,  with  the  art  which  conceals  art,  the  matter  most  useful  for 
his  purpose.  The  only  mistake  we  have  found  in  the  introduction 
is  a  minute  one.  Spinoza’s  early  treatise  of  God  and  Man  ( Korte 
Verhandeling)  was  discovered  in  our  own  time,  not  “  in  two  Dutch 
versions,”  but  in  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  version,  exhibiting 
indeed  considerable  differences,  of  which  the  nature  and  import  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Sigwart  and  others.  As  this  treatise 
has  never  been  done  into  English  at  all,  we  regret  that  it  was  not 
included  in  Mr.  Elwes  s  work.  To  say  that  it  is  “  of  no  philosophic 
value  compared  with  the  Ethics ,”  is  going  rather  far ;  at  any  rate, 
the  historical  interest,  which  Mr.  Elwes  justly  notes,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  reason  for  including  it.  At  present  the  most  generally 
useful  form  in  which  it  is  accessible  to  English  readers  is  M.  Paul 
Janet’s  French  version.  The  Latin  one,  published  in  1862  by  the 
late  Dr.  van  Vloten,  cannot  now  be  relied  on  in  details,  critical 
comparison  of  the  two  MSS.  having  shown  that  in  many  places  it 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  Dutch  text,  which  itself  is  a 
more  or  less  faithful  representation  of  the  lost  Latin  original. 

Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  we  may  detect  in  Mr.  Elwes  a  slight 
panegyrical  bias.  We  do  not  think  that  “  disinclination  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  faith  of  the  unlearned”  was  the  principal  cause  of 
Spinoza’s  objection  to  a  Dutch  version  of  the  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-politicus  being  published  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been  so  laudable  a 
motive  as  it  is  commonly  assumed  to  be.  On  any  rational  view 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  a  faith  that  will  not  bear  disturb¬ 
ance  is  not  good  for  much.  But  if  we  have  rightly  read  his 
letters,  Spinoza’s  feeling  in  these  matters  was  in  the  main  the 
same  as  Iiume’s.  He  wanted  to  make  his  ideas  known  among 
the  limited  number  of  people  who  could  appreciate  them,  but  he 
did  not  want  to  give  handles  for  personal  controversy.  Life  being 
short  (and  he  probably  well  knew  that  his  own  could  not  be  a 
long  one),  he  thought  it  better  spent  in  working  out  his  own  philo¬ 
sophy  with  as  little  interruption  as  might  be  than  in  defending 
himself  at  every  turn  against  the  polemical  amenities  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  divines.  The  same  motive  is  apparent  in  Spinoza’s 
refusal  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  offered  him  at  Heidelberg.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Elwes  has  formed  a  strictly  just  estimate 
of  Spinoza’s  qualities  as  a  writer.  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  Spinozists  could  maintain  that  the  Ethics  or  the  Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus  are  literature  in  the  same  sense  as  the  work 
of  Berkeley  or  even  Hobbes.  It  was  a  necessity  for  Spinoza 
to  write  in  Latin,  and  his  command  of  Latin  was  sufficient, 
but  no  more  than  sufficient,  for  his  purposes : — “  His  sentences 
are  grammatical,  and  his  meaning  almost  always  clear.  But  his 
vocabulary  is  restricted  ;  his  style  is  wanting  in  flexibility,  and 
seldom  idiomatic ;  in  fact,  the  niceties  of  scholarship  are  wanting. 
He  reminds  one  of  a  clever  workman  who  accomplishes  much  with 
simple  tools.”  We  may  add  that  the  autograph  Latin  letters  of 
Spinoza  preserved  in  the  Royal  Society’s  Library  and  elsewhere  go 
to  show  that  he  wrote  Latin  with  a  certain  effort,  and  not  always 
correctly  in  the  first  instance.  The  published  text  exhibits,  as 
compared  with  the  autograph  sent  to  Oldenburg,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society  along  with  the  rest  of  Oldenburg’s 
correspondence,  a  great  number  of  minute  variations  which  can 
only  be  due  to  subsequent  revision  by  Spinoza  himself. 

As  to  the  translation,  Mr.  Elwes  has  fairly  earned  the  credit 
of  putting  English  readers,  for  the  first  time,  in  real  possession 
of  Spinoza’s  chief  works.  TI19  Ethics,  Letters,  and  Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus  were  indeed  translated,  after  a  sort,  by  the 
late  Dr.  "Willis ;  but  those  performances  could  not  be  accepted 
as  final  or  even  tolerable.  There  exists  a  nearly  contemporary 
version  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus,  which,  however,  is 
not  generally  accessible ;  and  a  recent  one  of  the  Ethics  alone, 
by  Mr.  Hale  White,  which  we  believe  is  a  meritorious  piece 
of  work,  though  we  cannot  speak  positively  of  it.  The  frag¬ 
ment  “  De  Intellectus  Emendatione  ” — by  no  means  without  im¬ 
portance  in  connexion  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Ethics  and 
otherwise — had  not  been  dealt  with  by  any  previous  translator. 
Mr.  Elwes  has  not  aimed  at  anything  beyond  a  simple  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  sense  in  intelligible  English  of  our  own  day.  We 
think  the  ideal  version  of  Spinoza  would  avoid  all  specially 
modern  philosophical  terms.  For  example,  we  do  not  much  like 
“  conditioned  ”  for  deter minatus.  The  word  savours  too  much  of 
controversies  in  matter  altogether  foreign  to  Spinoza’s  habit  of 
mind.  Neither  are  we  quite  content  with  “  modification  ”  for 
affectio,  which  we  must  admit  to  be  a  most  troublesome  word 
in  Spinoza’s  usage.  A  contemporary  version  would  have  been 
best ;  and  a  version  in  the  English  of  Spinoza’s  own  time — the 
language  of  English  philosophy,  such  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hobbes  and  Locke — would  even  now  be  possible.  But  artifices 
which  are  a  pastime  to  the  translator  of  a  page  or  two  may  be  a 


I  grievous  burden  to  the  translator  of  a  book;  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  readers  care  for  them  even  if  they  are  successful. 
We  cannot  blame  Mr.  Elwes  for  not  having  followed  counsels 
of  perfection.  There  is  often  something  rather  dry  and  stiff 
about  Mr.  Elwes’s  language,  but  that  is  more  the  fault  of  the 
original  than  of  the  translator ;  and  the  sense,  as  far  as  we 
have  tested  the  work,  is  very  seldom  otherwise  than  correctly 
given.  At  one  slip,  indeed,  we  are  surprised ;  in  Ep.  74  the 
present-perfect  novi  is  twice  translated  by  the  past  tense  “I 
knew.”  This  must  not  be  taken  for  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
Elwes’s  work.  Of  course  “ipse  quendam  Judam  novi  ”  does  not 
mean  “I  myself  knew  one  Judah”  (if  it  did,  the  words  would 
really  imply,  as  one  author  has  thought,  that  Spinoza  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Spain,  and  there  saw  the  person  mentioned), 
but  “  there  is  within  my  knowledge  the  case  of  one  Judah.” 

But  in  the  main  Mr.  Elwes  has  kept  himself  very  free  from  mis¬ 
takes,  and  we  do  not  think  a  student  who  trusted  him  would  ever  be 
led  seriously  wrong.  In  the  Letters  a  few  cross  references  and  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  on  persons  are  added.  These  are  good  and  useful 
as  far  as  they  go.  We  think  Mr.  Elwes  need  not  have  been  afraid 
of  giving  a  few  more.  Thus  in  Ep.  29  Rab  Ghasdai  (Chasdai 
Creskas,  a  medimval  Jewish  doctor,  to  the  bearing  of  whose  work 
on  Spinoza’s  attention  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Joel  and  Professor 
Land)  is  left  unidentified.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  standard  edition  of  the  original  text  published  by 
the  Spinoza  Committee  in  Holland  has  appeared  just  too  late 
to  be  used  by  Mr.  Elwes,  as  it  not  only  for  the  first  time  gives  the 
Letters  in  a  complete  and  critically  revised  form,  but  rearranges 
them  in  an  improved  order,  and  in  several  cases  adds  to  or  cor¬ 
rects  our  previous  information  as  to  Spinoza’s  correspondents,  the 
names  of  whom  were  as  often  as  not  purposely  suppressed,  and 
other  indications  struck  out  or  disguised,  by  the  editors  of  the 
Opera  Posthuma.  This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Elwes.  And 
if  his  serviceable  and  scholarly  work  becomes  as  familiar  to 
students  of  philosophy  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  may  yet  be  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  these  points  up  to  the  level  of  the  Dutch 
edition.  By  the  way,  Spinoza’s  letters  on  omens,  presentiments, 
and  ghosts  may  at  this  season  be  conveniently  recommended  to 
the  Psychical  Society  as  examples  of  the  method  of  scientific 
scepticism  which  that  body  professes  and  does  not  practise.  We 
use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  of  unbiassed  but  vigilant  indiffer¬ 
ence,  not  the  much-abused  modern  sense  of  bias  towards  a  negative 
conclusion. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  GLADSTONE.* 

IT  must  be  a  very  ill-tempered  or  a  very  ill-informed  reader  who> 
takes  up  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy’s  England  under 
Gladstone  (the  advanced  political  feeling  of  Ireland  probably  did 
not  permit  him  to  insert  the  usual  Mr.)  expecting  to  find  in  it 
anything  else  than  an  effort  de  circonstance.  The  qualifications  of 
Irish  members  are  diverse,  and  it  is  much  to  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy’s  credit  that  he  has  chosen  this  particular  one.  The 
“  rattle  of  the  slugs  on  the  road”  is,  of  course,  one;  and  Irish, 
opinion  is  kind  enough  to  accept,  instead  of  actual  participation 
in  this  amusement,  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  having  favoured, 
instigated,  or  defended  those  who  rattle  the  slugs.  “  The  youngest 
gentleman  in  company,”  as  the  wits  of  the  gallery  have  dubbed 
Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  might  have  chosen  this,  or  he 
might  have  chosen  the  method  of  accusing  Castle  officials  of 
unmentionable  offences.  But  this  also,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
agreeable  to  him.  He  has  perhaps  recognized  his  inability,  or, 
to  put  it  more  charitably,  has  probably  been  able  to  over¬ 
come  his  repugnance,  to  compete  with  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  O’Brien 
in  vulgar  abuse.  But  it  is  a  tradition  that  Irish  patriots  are 
very  literary,  and  in  this  tradition  Mr.  McCarthy  Junior  has 
seen  his  way.  It  would  be  cruel  to  criticize  this  diploma  piece 
as  if  it  were  an  independent  literary  effort.  To  despatch  it 
with  accuracy  and  politeness,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
Jils  bears  to  Mr.  McCarthy  p'ere  about  the  same  relation  as 
a  politician  and  history-writer  as  Mr.  McCarthy  p'ere  bears  to 
Thucydides.  For  this  sentence  Mr.  McCarthy  Jils  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  us ;  for  it  affords  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  any  Irish 
gentleman  of  a  sanguine  imagination  to  say  that  the  Saturday 
Eevieio  has  compared  Mr.  McCarthy Mr.  McCarthy  p'ere,  and 
Thucydides.  We  have  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Still,  now  that  he  has  entered,  for  the  second  time  by  the  way, 
into  competition  with  Thucydides,  Mr.  Justin  II.  McCarthy  may 
perhaps  be  “  the  better  of”  a  few  hints.  We  find  on  his  second  page 
an  indulgence  in  picturesque  Macaulayese  which  we  cannot  praise. 
“  In  a  few  minutes,”  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  speaking  of  the  8th  of 
March,  1880,  “the  tidings  were  borne  by  a  thousand  wires  to 
every  electorate  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  computed,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  love  the  small  statistics  of  great  events,  that  some 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  telegrams  were  wired  from  the  House 
of  Commons  on  that  night.”  But  how,  Mr.  Justin  II.  McCarthy, 
can  you  wire  seven  hundred  and  twenty  telegrams  on  a  thousand 
wires  ?  It  is  no  doubt  within  the  easy  resources  of  science  to 
send  a  thousand  telegrams  by  seven  hundred  and  twenty  wires,  or 
a  much  less  number.  Did  they  send  the  telegrams  in  duplicate 
by  different  routes  P  Again,  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  will 
find  that  D’Artagnan  by  no  means  ended  his  life  “  at  Malplaquet” 
with  the  marshal’s  baton  in  his  hand.  It  was  quite  otherwhere, 

*  England  under  Gladstone,  1880-1884.  By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 
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as  some  writers  say.  When  Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  literary  obituaries 
gives  Dr.  Kenealy  a  page,  and  dismisses  Mr.  Planchd  with  the 
remark  that  “  literature  of  a  certain  kind  lost  J.  R.  Planche,”  he 
shows  that  he  is  very  young  indeed.  It  would  be  well,  too,  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  should  know  how  to  spell  Lord  Erne’s  name,  and 
though,  if  he  considers  Dean  Stanley  a  “  great  thinker,”  it  is  quite 
right  of  him  to  say  so,  the  statement  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
establish  Mr.  McCarthy’s  abilities  as  a  judge  of  great  thinking. 
Why  should  Mr.  McCarthy  say  that  what  happened  on  the  6th 
of  May  in  the  Phoenix  “  would  seem  to  be  impossible  if  it  were 
not  terribly  true  ”  ?  Why  should  assassinations  seem  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  land  of  assassination?  Our  author  is  a  young 
politician,  and  very  likely  in  1882  he  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  politics.  But  if  he  will  look  at  con¬ 
temporary  records,  he  will  find  that  the  amendment  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  accepted  in  the  Arrears  Bill  was  by  no  means  a 
“  trifling  amendment  which  scarcely  altered  anything.”  That, 
at  least,  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  McCarthy’s  friends  before¬ 
hand.  When  Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  the  Kilmainham  Treaty 
“  allows  Mr.  Forster  to  figure,  like  Rogue  Riderhood,  as  an  honest 
man,”  he  uses  a  comparison  which,  we  fear,  figures  himself  as 
something  not  of  course  dishonest,  but  certainly  malhonnete.  It 
is  a  pity  that  keeping  bad  company  should  have  had  such  an  effect 
as  this  on  the  literary  manners  of  an  apparently  hopeful  and  well- 
meaning  young  person.  That  Mr.  McCarthy  deserves  this  last 
description  is  evident  from  a  little  slip  which  he  has  made  in  his 
character  of  youthful  Nationalist,  and  which  we  shall  cruelly 
notice,  though  it  will  do  him,  we  fear,  but  little  service 
“  beyont  Athlone.”  In  talking  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  “  our  troops,” 
says  Mr.  McCarthy,  “  marched  out  against  Arabi  ” ;  and  be 
tells  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  entrenchments  and  the 
march  to  Cairo  with  quite  a  martial  enthusiasm.  Certainly  he 
has  a  right  to  call  them  “  our  troops  ” ;  but  it  is  exactly 
the  right  which  his  Nationalist  friends,  who  were  putting  up 
prayers  to  their  very  motley  and  dubious  gods  all  the  time  for 
Arabi’s  success,  will,  we  fear,  repudiate.  Let  us,  however,  take  it 
as  a  sign  of  grace  in  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  that  being  so,  take  no 
more  notice  of  his  rather  unfortunate  book.  Youth  is  not  a  very 
great  fault — at  any  rate  it  is  one  which  is  very  commonly 
repented  of — and  bad  company  is  pardonable  when  the  victim  does 
not  wantonly  choose  it  for  himself.  A  very  great  improvement  in 
his  political  and  historical  models,  a  development  of  that  real 
nationalism  (with  a  small  n)  which  made  him  talk  of  “  our 
troops,”  and  a  hearty  blush  when  he  thinks  some  years  hence  of 
his  language  in  reference  to  Mr.  Forster,  are  the  best  wishes  with 
which  we  can  take  leave  of  him.  After  all,  may  not  any  English¬ 
man  of  a  literary  turn,  but  of  better  fortune  than  Mr.  McCarthy, 
say,  “  There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  goes - ”  ? 


DURUY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.* 

THE  want  of  a  good  general  history  of  Rome  is  a  great  blot 
upon  the  historical  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  some  one  should  do  for  the  Imperial  City  what  Grote  and 
others  have  done  for  Greece.  The  enormous  labour  of  such  an 
undertaking  has  probably  deterred  authors  from  attempting  it, 
but  there  are  men  living — at  least  there  is  one  man — who  could 
accomplish  the  task  with  equal  erudition  and  greater  literary  skill, 
though  perhaps  with  less  impartiality,  than  were  displayed  by 
Grote.  But  Herr  Mommsen  has  stopped  short  just  where  the 
history  of  Rome  becomes  the  history  of  the  world,  where,  if  the 
historical  interest  to  a  certain  extent  declines,  the  political  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Roman  Empire  begins.  Here  in  England,  a  country 
which  has  done  at  least  its  fair  share  in  elucidating  the  history  of 
Greece,  we  are  very  badly  off'  for  histories  of  Rome.  We  have  to 
put  up  with  foreign  works,  or — excepting  Dean  Merivale — with 
mere  school  books  in  our  own  language,  and  the  want  of  a  general 
history  is  seriously  felt. 

It  is  doubtless  the  recognition  of  this  want  which  has  led 
Professor  Mahaffy  to  undertake  an  English  edition  of  a  popular 
French  work  by  an  author  already  known  for  his  successful  labours 
on  the  history  of  his  own  country.  M.  Duruy’s  work,  in  the 
original,  extends  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  to  the  adoption  of 
Christianity.  The  portion  now  before  us,  consisting  of  two  good- 
sized  volumes  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  comprises  the  history 
of  the  Republic  “  from  the  Battle  of  Zama  to  the  end  of  the  First 
Triumvirate,”  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years.  The 
imposing  appearance  of  the  book  is,  however,  a  little  deceptive, 
for  much  space  is  occupied  by  illustrations.  These  volumes  do 
not  appear  to  contain  more  matter  than  the  corresponding  portion 
of  Mommsen’s  work,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  superseded  by 
its  new  rival  in  the  field.  M.  Duruy’s  own  style,  though  clear 
and  fluent,  is  not  striking,  and  the  translation  is  certainly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  German  wrork.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Mr. 
Dickson’s  pages  anything  which  savours  so  strongly  of  German  as 
the  following  passage  does  of  French  : — “  Greece,  which  had  been 
the  great  political  school  of  the  world,  desired,  after  passing 
through  all  phases,  and  as  if  to  leave  nothing  untried,  to  also 
make  the  essay  of  representative  government  ”  (p.  195) ;  or  this : — 
“  Cato  conquered,  Cato  the  object  of  scandal,  and  saying  publicly 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  two  augurs 

*  History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People.  By  Victor  Duruy.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Vol.  JI.  Parts  1  and  2.  London:  Ivegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 


to  look  at  each  other  without  laughing”  (p.  373);  or: — “They 
(the  nobles)  alone  in  the  Senate  and  in  all  public  functions ;  below 
them  a  populace  easy  to  alarm  by  the  Cretan  archers,  or  to  gratify 
by  games  and  distributions ;  such  was  their  short-sighted  policy.” 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated,  in  the  interests  of  English 
prose,  than  the  effect  of  such  writing  as  this  on  the  young  student 
who  is  just  learning  the  rise  of  his  mother-tongue. 

The  history  of  the  period  treated  of  by  M.  Duruy  in  these 
volumes  falls  naturally  into  three  main  sections — the  conquest  of 
the  world,  the  change  of  manners,  religion,  &c.  which  this  conquest 
entailed  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  constitutional  struggle  which  was 
the  consequence  of  these  events.  Of  the  first  of  these  revolutions, 
the  Expansion  of  Rome,  as  it  may  be  called,  M.  Duruy  gives  a  clear 
and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  account.  The  supremacy  of  Rome 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  in  the  south-east, 
was  practically  established  during  this  epoch,  and  M.  Duruy 
narrates  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  with 
spirit  and  perspicuity.  It  is  a  pity,  as  Professor  Mahaffy  justly 
remarks  in  a  note  (p.  x  1),  that  the  author  did  not  spend  more 
time  on  the  Achaean  and  zEtolian  Leagues,  those  last  flickers 
of  political  genius  in  Greece.  The  constitution  of  the  latter  is 
disposed  of  in  less  than  half  a  page,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  little  misleading  to  remark  that  “  the  Achseans  were 
of  the  aristocratic,  the  TEtolians  of  the  popular  faction.”  The 
destruction  of  Carthage  is  an  episode  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  possessing  imagination  and  descriptive  power,  is  capable  of 
brilliant  treatment,  but  it  come3  out  poorly  in  M.  Duruy’s  pages. 
No  event  in  history  gives  a  more  impressive  idea  of  that  fanatical 
Semitic  self-devotion  to  which  Herr  von  Ranke  has  more  than 
once  called  attention  in  his  History  of  the  World  ;  but  in  reading 
M.  Duruy’s  account  of  the  defence  we  are  left  cold.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  in  this  terrible  death-grapple  the  East  and 
West  were  face  to  face,  and  a  grand  opportunity  for  displaying  one 
of  the  most  marked  contrasts  of  national  character  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  This  want  of  vividness  and  picturesqueness,  which 
arises  from  a  lack  of  historical  sympathy,  is  to  be  noted  in  M. 
Duruy’s  account  of  Jugurtha,  of  Sertorius,  and  even  of  Mithridates, 
though  in  the  latter  it  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  reflections  on  the  general  results  of  these 
conflicts  are  often  to  the 'point  and  suggestive.  For  instance,  in 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  he  says  (p.  146)  : — 

If  the  historic  circumstances  were  such  that  one  of  the  two  cities  must 
perish,  we  ought  not  to  regret  that  Rome  was  victorious.  What  progress 
does  humanity  owe  to  Carthage  ?  .  .  .  If  there  had  been  left  to  us  of 
Rome  nothing  but  the  inscriptions  on  her  tombs,  we  should  have  been  able 
from  them  to  reconstruct  her  civil  and  military  organization,  her  philosophy 
and  her  religion,  while  the  funeral  columns  of  Carthage  reveal  nothing  but 
a  sterile  devotion.  The  heritage  left  to  the  world  by  Carthage  is  this ; 
the  memory  of  a  brilliant  commercial  success,  of  a  cruel  religion,  of  some 
bold  explorations,  a  few  fragments  of  voyages,  a  few  agricultural  precepts, 
of  which  the  Latins  had  no  need;  and,  lastly,  the  honour  of  having  for  a 
century  retarded  the  destinies  of  Rome,  with  the  generous  example,  at 
their  last  hour,  of  an  entire  people  refusing  to  survive  their  country. 

This,  if  not  remarkably  original,  is  at  any  rate  true.  One  of  tbe 
best  portions  of  M.  Duruy’s  work  appears  to  us  to  be  bis  sketch  of 
the  provincial  organization  under  the  Republic  (chap,  xxxiv.) 
Not  to  enter  into  details,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is 
that  it  is  too  elaborate  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
while  it  is  not  full  or  minute  enough  to  satisfy  the  thorough 
student.  As,  however,  the  same  doubt  arises  in  our  mind  with 
respect  to  the  whole  work — namely,  for  what  class  of  readers  it  is 
exactly  intended — we  need  not  further  call  attention  to  it  here. 
Apart  from  this,  the  chapter  is  excellent,  clearly  arranged,  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  correct.  In  speaking  of  the  provincial  assemblies 
which  might,  had  they  been  duly  fostered,  have  had  so  important 
a  future,  M.  Duruy  says  very  pregnantly  (p.  200),  “  The  question 
well  deserved  to  be  studied  and  determined,  for  had  the  Empire 
been  better  organized,  there  would  have  been  no  Middle  Ages.” 

The  sketch^ot’  the  provincial  system,  which  should  be  compared 
with  an  eloquent  account  of  the  state  of  the  provinces  in  the  time 
of  Yerres  (chap,  xliv.),  is  immediately  followed  by  two  interesting 
chapters  on  Hellenism  in  Rome,  and  the  changes  in  political  and 
social  life  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  In  these 
chapters  the  illustrations,  which  are  so  lavishly  strewn  over  the 
entire  work,  are  more  acceptable  than  elsewhere.  At  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  ingratitude,  we  must  confess  to  a  slight 
feeling,  both  of  resentment  and  suspicion,  whenever  we  come 
upon  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  ought,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  such  adventitious  aids,  but  which  aims 
at  popularity  by  a  copious  use  of  the  engraver's  art.  Unless  well 
kept  in  control,  illustrations  in  a  serious  historical  work  are  apt  to 
become  mere  superfluities,  needlessly  increasing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  distracting  the  reader’s  attention,  and  giving  a  spurious 
importance  to  what  are  after  all  nothing  more  than  archaeological 
details.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  volumes  before  us  appears  certain.  In  treating  of  art 
or  culture,  such  helps  to  the  imagination  are,  of  course,  not  only 
permissible  but  almost  indispensable  ;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no 
use  in  treating  of  political  history — that  is,  in  nine-tenths  of  an 
ordinary  historical  work.  Of  what  use  is  it,  for  instance,  to  adorn 
the  page  on  which  the  battle  of  Pydna  is  narrated  with  the  statue 
of  “  The  Victory  of  Samothrace,”  or  the  sketch  of  the  political 
condition  of  Greece  in  200  b.c.  with  coins  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Argos,  or  the  organization  of  a  Roman  province  with  a  Pompeian 
picture  representing  the  “  Triumph  of  Amphitrite  ”  ?  The  merest 
hint  in  the  text  appears  sufficient  pretext  for  introducing  an 
illustration,  whether  appropriate  or  not.  The  engravings  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  excellent  in  themselves,  especially  those  of  the 
more  famous  statues — e.y.  that  of  the  Silenus  and  infant  Bacchus 
(p.  283),  or  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  (p.  348)  ;  but  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  as  the  wounded  Gaul  (p.  71),  and  the  Hercules  (p.  442), 
which  are  obviously  the  work  of  a  ’prentice  hand.  Good  and  bad 
alike,  however,  they  are  constantly  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  text,  except  in  the  chapters  alluded 
to  above,  where  copious  illustration  is  legitimate  and  praise¬ 
worthy. 

It  is  in  the  third  division  of  the  subject,  the  political  conflicts 
and  constitutional  changes  within  the  walls  of  Rome  herself,  and 
in  his  drawing  of  the  principal  characters  that  emerge  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic,  that  M.  Duruy  is,  to  our  minds,  least 
satisfactory.  Constitutional  history  has  the  reputation  of  being 
hopelessly  dull,  and  the  frequent  and  often  obscure  revolutions 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  Rome  are  not 
easily  rendered  palatable  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Still,  a  writer  who 
comes  forward  with  M.  Duruy ’a  pretensions  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  being  thorough,  and  thoroughness  can  hardly  be  predicated 
of  the  account  given  in  these  volumes  of  the  Gracchan  revolution, 
for  instance,  or  the  reforms  of  Livius  Drusus,  or  even  of  the  Syllan 
constitution.  But,  to  pass  by  these  details,  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  M.  Duruy,  in  speaking  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of 
T.  Gracchus,  would  have  had  something  more  to  say  than  this : — 
“This  was  the  original  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  which  no  legal  act 
had  ever  abolished  ”  (p.  402).  The  bearing  of  the  Gracchan  law  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  and  straightforward  a  question  as  this 
statement  would  imply  ;  but,  instead  of  further  explanations,  we 
are  treated  to  drawings  of  “  Patrician  Sandals  ”  and  a  figure  of  a 
“Vestal  Virgin.”  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  account  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  made  by  M.  Livius  Drusus  to  C.  Gracchus.  The  measures 
proposed  by  the  former  are  dismissed  in  about  ten  lines.  We 
should  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  treatment  in  a  school  his¬ 
tory  of  one  volume,  but  in  a  work  of  this  character  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  something  more  serious.  The  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Lex  Thoria  are  dismissed  in  the  following 
summary  fashion : — “  The  tribune  Thorius  carried  a  law  that  the 
public  domain  should  not  be  further  divided,  and  that  the  holders 
should  retain  possession  by  the  payment  of  a  tax,  the  proceeds 
of  which  should  be  distributed  among  the  people.  This  was, 
in  effect,  a  poor-law  ”  (p.  443).  Of  course  it  was  ;  and  so  were 
all  the  Leges  Agrarise  and  the  Leges  Frumentarioe,  &c.,  which 
were  so  frequent  during  this  epoch ;  but  we  are  not  much 
better  off  for  this  information.  Although  the  reforms  of  Svlla 
are  treated  on  a  somewhat  fuller  scale,  ten  pages  are  hardly 
sufficient  for  an  examination  of  the  most  extraordinary  reaction 
ever  carried  through  by  any  legislator ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  a 
portrait  of  the  man  himself  at  all  comparable  with  the  marvellous 
picture  of  him  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  great  German  his¬ 
torian.  We  should  have  expected  M.  Duruy  to  estimate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Pompey  differently  from  Mommsen ;  and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  allow  that  the  latter  is  unfair  to  Caesar's  rival.  M. 
Duruy  remarks,  with  perfect  truth,  that  “  No  man  preserves  for 
forty  years  the  grand  position  that  Pompey  made  for  himself  in 
early  youth  unless  he  is  in  some  way  superior  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  ”  (p.  734) ;  but,  if  the  impression  made  by  Mommsen’s 
attack  upon  him  is  to  be  effaced,  it  must  be  by  the  presentation  of 
a  more  vivid  portrait  than  that  given  us  by  M.  Duruy.  It  is  well, 
certainly,  to  have  the  other  side  supported ;  we  can  only  regret 
that  it  is  not  supported  more  forcibly.  But  we  could  hardly  have 
expected  it  from  an  author  who  is  content  with  such  common¬ 
places  as  the  following : — “  Servitude,  like  hot  summer  weather 
drying  up  the  failing  rivers,  dries  up  the  springs  of  life  in  Repub¬ 
lican  States  ”  (p.  8)  ;  or  this  : — “  Genius  is  like  the  sacred  fire  in  the 
temple,  it  survives  even  under  ruins  ”  (p.  148).  On  the  whole, 
although  we  are  grateful  to  Professor  Mahafl'y  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  English  public  a  foreign  work  of  considerable  merit, 
we  cannot  feel  that  M.  Duruy  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  Rome. 


TWELVE  TALES  FROM  CIIAUCER.* 

IT  is  rather  curious  that  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor  does  not  notice  in  his 
preface  the  strongest  argument  against  his  book — the  argu¬ 
ment  manfully,  if  not  quite  successfully,  met  by  Dryden  in  the 
famous  preface  to  his  own  Chaucerian  versions.  With  that  argu¬ 
ment — that  the  modernizing  of  a  classic  like  Chaucer  is  in  itself 
a  desecration  and  a  crime — we  do  not  propose  to  meddle ;  for  it  is 
ill  battling  with  John  Dryden.  But  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Pitt  Taylor,  while  he  notices  neither  argument  nor  vindication,  nor 
indeed  refers  to  the  Fables,  joins  Dryden  in  assuming  as  a  thing 
not  likely  to  be  denied  or  doubted  that  it  is  for  most  people 
a  question  of  Chaucer  modernized  or  Chaucer  not  at  all.  Now 
there  are  said  to  be  some  persons,  not  ill  qualified  to  speak, 
who  maintain  that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  Chaucer  is  a  mere 
delusion.  Boys  of  no  instruction  whatever  in  old  English,  and 
without  any  special  philological  faculty,  have  certainly  been  known 
to  read  Chaucer  in  unmodernized  editions  without  any  apparent 
difficulty  and  with  immense  delight.  However,  it  is  clear  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  any  person  who  ha9  thus  read  Chaucer  is 
disqualified  i'r-  >m  giving  an  opinion.  We  must  go  to  the  people 
who  do  find  him  difficult,  and  ask  what  they  think.  Probably 
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Mr.  Pitt  Taylor  is  right  in  regard  to  their  opinion,  if  not  to  the 
fact.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
proceeding,  and  the  persons  who  have  no  difficulty,  and  never  had 
any  difficulty,  in  reading  Chaucer,  though  they  may  pity  and 
even  slightly  despise  those  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  such 
difficulty,  ought  not  to  grudge  them  the  process  of  modernizing 
which  opens  the  pleasant  country  to  their  tender  feet  and  shaky 
limbs. 

This  preliminary  question  out  of  the  way,  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said  against  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor,  except  that  he  has  in  some 
places  Bowdlerized  with  a  too  desperate  hook.  For  instance, 
the  omission  bodily  of  the  lines  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  de¬ 
scribing  the  offence  which  brought  the  knight  into  jeopardy 
makes  the  story  unintelligible.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  have 
little  care  to  quarrel  with  an  attempt  to  introduce  fresh  readers 
to  Chaucer.  Those  whom  it  induces  to  dare  greatly,  and  to 
discover  for  themselves  that  it  does  not  require  the  "wit  of  a 
Bacon  or  a  Shakspeare  to  discern  that  “  rote  ”  means  “  root  ”  and 
“  corage  ”  “  courage  ”  will  have  cause  to  bless  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor 
heartily ;  and  those  who  are  still  afraid  that  Chaucer’s  English 
may  bite  them  will,  at  any  rate,  have  been  introduced  in  pleasant 
readable  verse  to  a  dozen  charming  stories  and  to  an  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  phrase  which  cannot  fail  to  do  them  good.  Their 
hap  is  the  better  that  the  modernizer  has  kept  as  closely  as 
possible  to  his  original.  It  should  also  be  said  that  he  has  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  latest  authorities  in  compiling  his  notes,  and  dis¬ 
arms  the  small  but  fierce  party  of  the  extreme  modern  Chaucerians 
(some  of  whom  deny  the  right  of  any  man  that  believes  in  The 
Court  of  Love  to  read  Chaucer  at  all)  by  invocations  of  Mr.  Skeat, 
Mr.  Furnivall,  and  Dr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Pitt  Taylor’s  “  twelve  ”  is  a  baker’s  dozen  of  that  generous 
variety  which  used  to  be  common  in  the  selling  of  hot-cross  buns, 
for  he  gives  not  only  Twelve  Tales  (The  Knight,  The  Man  of  Laws, 
The  Prioress,  The  Monk,  The  Nun’s  Priest,  The  Doctor,  The  Par¬ 
doner,  The  Wife  of  Bath,  The  Clerk,  The  Second  Nun,  The  Canon’s 
Yeoman,  and  The  Manciple),  but  the  General  Prologue,  and  the 
Prologue  to  The  Canon’s  Yeoman.  Of  course  this  list  will  suggest 
to  any  student  of  Chaucer  that  the  humorous  side  of  the  master  is 
somewhat  inadequately  represented,  and,  equally  of  course,  the 
reflection  will  accompany  this  that  in  the  circumstances  it  could 
not  be  helped.  A  modernization  of  Chaucer,  conducted  on  the 
principles  which  alone  justify  such  a  modernization,  can  never 
show  the  greatest  of  all  fablia u- writers  in  the  most  characteristic 
and  racy  developments  of  the  fabliau.  But  some  of  the  lighter 
and  most  of  the  more  serious  and  pathetic  graces  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  are  visible  enough  in  this  version,  which,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  must  be  looked  upon  not  with  the  eyes  of 
those  who  know  Chaucer,  but  with  the  eyes  of  those  who  do 
not.  The  latter  will  find  pleasant  pasture  in  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor, 
and  if  the  gods  have  made  them  in  any  way  poetical,  they  will 
pretty  certainly  be  drawn  through  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor  to  Chaucer 
himself  by  such  passages  as  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Mars  (very 
fairly  given  here,  despite  the  terribly  trying  remembrance  not 
only  of  Chaucer,  but  of  Dryden),  and  the  most  moving  and 
gratifying  history  of  the  peril  and  escape  of  Chanticleer.  Perhaps, 
as  we  have  said,  such  an  introduction  ought  not  to  be  required  ;  but 
in  days  when  the  cleverest  dialect  novel  is  reported  to  have  little 
chance  beside  stupid  books  written  in  slovenly  current  English,  it 
very  possibly  is. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA.* 

LTHOUGIT  Carlyle  in  the  first  of  his  many  volumes  on 
Frederic  the  Great  gives  a  series  of  whimsical  pictures  of  the 
margraves  of  the  Ascanian  and  Hohenzollern  lines,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  trace  the  domestic  history  of  the  state  over  which  they 
ruled.  Indeed,  a  study  of  his  work  by  itself  would  lead  the 
reader  to  look  on  his  hero,  or  at  best  on  his  hero’s  father,  as  the 
founder  of  the  system  which  produced  the  wonderful  results 
he  describes.  With  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  even  the  most  capable  rulers  than  is  altogether 
compatible  with  hero-worship,  Professor  Tuttle  has  treated  the 
history  of  Prussia  as  one  of  continuous  political  development  and 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Without 
neglecting  the  various  steps,  the  wars  and  treaties,  by  which  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg  gradually  grew  into  the  Prussian  kingdom, 
he  has  treated  these  matters  rather  as  they  bear  on  the  education 
of  the  state  than  on  its  mere  historical  expansion,  and  has  re¬ 
viewed  this  education  as  far  as  possible,  considering  the  size  of 
his  book,  on  its  social  as  well  as  its  political  side.  Pursuing  these 
lines,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  we  heartily  welcome  as  a 
valuable  contribution  by  an  American  scholar  to  our  store  of 
historical  literature.  His  book,  however,  is  unfortunately  some¬ 
what  heavily  written  ;  the  style  is  in  parts  curiously  sententious, 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  biographical,  and  indeed  of  all 
picturesque,  detail  before  the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector.  Nor  are 
his  sketches  of  early  society  and  institutions  by  any  means  so 
good  as  his  work  on  the  later  period  of  the  history.  A  lax  use  of 
terms  of  special  significance  makes  it  hard  to  see  what  meaning 
some  of  his  sentences  are  intended  to  convey.  To  say,  for 
example,  in  speaking  of  primitive  German  society,  that  “  the 
manor  was  the  domestic  and  social  stronghold  of  the  free- 

1  man,”  is  open  to  a  double  objection ;  for  there  are  no  manors 
- - - - - 
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in  primitive  society,  and  the  homestead  of  the  mark-man,  which 
may  be  described  as  his  “  stronghold,”  does  not  answer  to  a  manor. 
With  the  Emperor  Lothar’s  grant  of  the  North  Mark,  or  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  to  Albert  the  Bear  in  1134  begins  the  historical 
importance  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  that  has  grown  into  the 
Prussian  kingdom,  the  head  of  the  German  Empire.  In  his  con¬ 
quests  from  the  Wends  Albert  was  helped  by  allies  from  Holland 
and  Zealand.  Hearing  that  many  people  of  those  parts  had  been 
made  homeless  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ocean,  he  sent  to  Utrecht, 
bidding  them  to  come  and  settle  in  his  new  land.  To  the  settle¬ 
ments  thus  formed  the  cities  of  the  Elbe  owed  their  prosperity, 
and  in  some  cases  their  very  foundation.  Mr.  Tuttle  does  not 
seem  to  have  consulted  Ilelmold,  the  writer  of  the  “  Chronicles  of 
the  Slavs,”  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  these  colonies.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  scarcely  have  described  the  cities  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  class  from  those  of  Wendish 
origin ;  for,  while  the  chronicler  certainly  speaks  of  the  colonists 
as  building  “  cities  and  churches,”  he  expressly  states  that  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  number  of  them  were  settled  “in  urbibus  et  oppidis 
Sclavorum.”  A  second-hand  acquaintance  with  original  sources, 
to  be  inferred  from  one  or  two  other  slight  indications,  probably 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  life  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  History.  The  government  of 
the  Ascanian  margraves,  as  the  successors  of  Albert  are  called, 
after  the  home  of  their  race,  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  ordinary 
feudal  type.  One  constitutional  crisis  breaks  the  monotony  of 
their  history.  In  1280  the  vassals  of  the  then  reigning  margrave 
forced  him  to  promise  that  no  extraordinary  tax  should  be  levied 
without  their  consent.  A  permanent  grant  ( bitte )  was  arranged, 
and  a  committee  of  four  knights  was  appointed  to  decide  on 
what  occasions  the  margrave  might  lawfully  ask  the  estates  for 
a  larger  amount.  The  need  of  money  implied  by  this  compact 
chiefly  arose  from  the  constant  division  of  authority  between  the 
members  of  the  reigning  house.  This  custom,  commemorated  in  a 
legend  of  twenty  margraves  meeting  on  a  hill  to  bewail  their 
poverty,  led  to  mortgages  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  domains, 
to  the  consequent  depression  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  exemption 
of  the  nobles  from  their  proper  share  in  the  public  burdens.  At 
the  same  time  the  weakness  of  the  rulers  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
order  in  the  state  indirectly  strengthened  the  towns,  which  now 
began  to  form  leagues  for  mutual  defence.  During  the  hundred 
years  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Ascanian  line,  while  the 
mark  passed  first  to  the  Bavarians  and  then  to  the  House  of 
Luxemburg,  these  changes  attained  their  full  development. 

With  the  mortgage  of  Brandenburg  by  Sigismund  to  Frederic 
of  Nuremberg,  Mr.  Tuttle  enters  on  the  longer  and  more  valuable 
part  of  his  book.  He  points  out  the  importance  of  the  history  of 
Frederic,  soon  to  be  elector  and  margrave,  over  the  confederate 
nobles  at  Freisack,  and  of  the  humiliation  of  Berlin  by  his  son,  as 
the  two  first  steps  towards  curbing  the  independence  of  their 
subjects.  Defended  by  the  House  Ordinance  of  Albert  Achilles 
from  the  weakness  arising  from  such  divisions  as  were  made  by 
the  Ascanians,  the  electors  steadily  increased  their  power ;  bring¬ 
ing,  for  example,  a  long  struggle  over  the  beer-tax,  naturally  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue,  to  a  triumphant  issue  by  levying  it  as 
“  a  permanent  and  hereditary  impost.”  More  effectual  than  isolated 
victories  was  the  policy  pursued  by  Joachim  I.,  of  which  a  clear 
and  thoughtful  account  is  given.  Joachim,  having  reformed  the 
judicial  system  by  the  institution  of  the  Chamber,  which  he  fixed 
at  Berlin,  connected  this  reform  with  the  introduction  of  the  civil 
law  in  place  of  the  national  Sachsenspiegel.  He  thus  imported  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  despotism  into  official  life — an  effect  which,  Mr.  Tuttle  re¬ 
marks  (p.  239),  became  conspicuous  in  thereign  of  the  Great  Elector; 
he  supplied  a  powerful  engine  for  sweeping  away  the  irregularities 
inseparable  from  local  independence,  and  committed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the  provincial,  law  to  a  band 
of  trained  officials  careless  of  popular  feelings.  Tbe  effect  of  the 
Reformation  in  heightening  the  authority  of  the  Elector  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters,  and  in  bringing  about  the  addition 
of  Preussen  to  the  electoral  dominion  through  the  secularization 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  are  fully  exhibited.  But  slight  attempt 
is  made  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  Jiilich-Cleve  succession. 
We  do  not  cavil  at  this,  for  to  our  mind  the  rights  of  the 
claimants  are  best  disposed  of  in  the  words  attributed  by  Sully  to 
Henry  IV. : — “  Le  due  de  Cleves  est  mort:  il  a  laissd  tout  le 
monde  son  heritier.”  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Tuttle  for  leaving  out  the  story  of  the  box  on  the  ear  with 
which  John  Sigismund  is  said  to  have  greeted  the  proposal  of 
Pfalz-Neuburg  to  marry  his  daughter.  Nor,  considering  the 
imnortance  of  the  interests  involved,  do  the  “  condominium  ”  and 
the  dispute,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  of  the  “  possessory 
princes  ”  seem  to  receive  sufficient  attention. 

After  the  disorders  and  sufferings  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
the  State  entered  on  a  new  era  under  the  Great  Elector.  By  skilful 
tergiversation  no  less  than  by  arms,  he  freed  Preussen  from  the 
feudal  tie  which  bound  the  duchy  to  Poland,  and  by  the  treaties 
of  Wehlau  and  Oliva  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of  the 
new  kingdom,  while  the  victory  of  Fehrbellin  announced  to  Europe 
that  “  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  the  North.”  A  lucid  statement 
is  given  of  the  revolution  effected  in  the  constitution  by  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  General  Diet  of  the  mark  and  the  substitution  of  local 
assemblies  and  the  separate  action  of  the  different,  estates,  and  of  the 
means  taken  by  Frederic  William  to  introduce  absolutism  into  his 
various  provinces  by  giving  the  governors  seats  in  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  and  by  assuming  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  local 
boards.  Mr.  Tuttle  shows  with  considerable  force  that,  in  spite  of 


some  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  domains,  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Great  Elector  was  burdensome,  and  that  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  was  despotic,  or  even  because  it  was  enforced  with  arrogance, 
but  above  all  because  he  was  for  ever  trying  experiments  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  kept  his  subjects  in  unrest.  Tbe  character  of  the 
people  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Public  morality  was 
low,  and  the  Germans  began  an  imitation  of  the  worst  French  traits, 
which  lasted  until  the  degrading  thraldom  was  broken  by  the 
victory  of  Rossbach.  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  injustice 
of  “  the  unqualified  contempt  ”  with  which  the  first  King  of 
Prussia  is  regarded.  Frederic  certainly  gave  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  literature,  though  even  in  this  matter  his  love  of  display 
is  more  conspicuous  than  any  higher  motive ;  and,  while  the 
foundation  of  Halle,  the  endowment  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
patronage  of  Leibnitz  are  to  be  set  to  his,  or  rather  to  his 
Electress’s,  credit,  his  treatment  of  Dankelmann,  his  attachment  to 
Wartenberg,  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  the  extravagant  sums 
paid  to  his  French  washer-man  and  dancing-master  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  ordinary  verdict  of  history.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Tuttle  is  right  in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  reign,  for  it  is 
in  close  connexion  with  the  special  object  of  his  History.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  kingdom,  rendered  possible  by  the  policy  of  the 
Great  Elector,  prepared  the  way  for  the  position  it  gained  under 
Frederic  II.,  while  on  its  domestic  side  the  reign  of  the  first  Prus¬ 
sian  king  may  be  compared  to  “  a  bridge  over  which  absolutism, 
starting  under  the  Great  Elector,  passed  to  its  complete  triumph 
under  Frederic  William  I.”  (p.  326).  The  means  by  which  that 
triumph  was  gained  are  clearly  drawn  out.  Administrative 
unity,  especially  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  a 
kingdom  composed  of  such  various  elements,  was  effected  by  the 
erection  of  a  General  Directory  of  Finance,  War,  and  Domains, 
and  the  machinery  of  government  was  provided  for  by  groups  of 
councils,  provincial  boards,  and  chambers,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Prussian  bureaucratic  system.  The  military  strength  of  the 
kingdom  was  increased  by  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of 
unity.  Territorial  conscription  took  the  place  of  a  pretence  of 
voluntary  enlistment,  a  change  which  Mr.  Tuttle  shows  to  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  people,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  violence  and 
irregularity  of  the  older  method.  Another  step  towards  universal 
military  service  was  taken  by’  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures.  The 
attention  paid  to  agriculture  and  trade  under  the  paternal,  though 
brutal,  despotism  of  Frederic  William,  while  vitiated  by  the 
fallacies  of  the  commercial  system,  supplied  the  kingdom  with  re¬ 
sources  which  did  not  fail  his  son  in  his  utmost  need.  But  the 
discipline  of  industry  and  self-denial,  enforced  by  the  absolute 
power  thus  gradually  built  up  by  her  rulers,  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  endurance  and  final  triumph  of  the  Prussian  state.  The 
character  of  Frederic  William  is  treated  with  care  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  the  stories,  mostly  familiar  enough,  of  the  eccentricities 
of  his  personal  government  and  private  life  are  well  told.  We 
have  of  necessity  left  much  of  Mr.  Tuttle’s  work  untouched.  His 
book  ends  with  the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Great.  It  forms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  more  minute  study  demanded  by  the 
importance  of  the  new  reign,  and  fairly  redeems  its  promise  of 
tracing  “  the  long  course  of  development  and  preparation  of  which 
Frederic  and  his  works  were  the  legitimate  outcome.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  THE  DANES.* 

OUR  chief  complaint  against  Mr.  Streatfield's  interesting  and 
instructive  contribution  to  local  philology  is  that  at  the 
outset  he  takes  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
his  readers.  It  is  a  common  mistake  for  authors  to  suppose 
that  what  is  familiar  to  them  is  equally  familiar  to  those 
for  whom  they  write,  and  thus  they  often  leave  their  meaning 
doubtful  for  the  want  of  a  little  trouble  in  explanation.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Streatfield's  book  is,  by  a  careful  examination  and 
classification  of  the  place-names  of  Lincolnshire,  in  which,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  was  for  some  years  the  vicar  of  “  a  busy  parish,”  to 
trace  the  various  streams  of  Danish  invasion  and  to  point  out  the 
districts  in  which  the  invaders  became  settlers,  and  the  wild 
marauders  turned  into  peaceful  colonists  on  English  soil.  To 
follow  Mr.  Streatfield  in  his  investigation,  and  to  perceive  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  some  acquaintance  with  local  nomenclature 
is  absolutely  requisite.  Mr.  Streatfield’s  style  is  so  pleasant,  and 
his  mode  of  telling  his  story  so  attractive,  that  many  readers, 
especially  the  natives  of  (or  those  familiar  with)  the  county, 
will  be  carried  along  by  the  charm  of  the  book,  accepting  what  is 
told  them  without  question,  but  possessing  no  means  of  judging 
of  its  correctness.  The  book  thus  loses  much  of  its  instructive 
power.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  the  author’s  familiarity  with 
the  elements  which  make  up  our  English  place-names,  and  who  can 
at  once  distinguish  between  those  of  Saxon  and  Danish  origin. 
Even  those  who  have  taken  some  trouble  to  master  the  subject  may 
get  sometimes  confused  between  the  “  tons  ”  and  tbe  “  bys,”  the 
“  hams  ”  and  the  “thorps,”  the  “ eyes”  and  the  “ holms,”  the  “  fields  ” 
and  the  “th  waites,”  the  “burns”  and  the  “becks,”  which  to  the  more 
practised  eye  point  at  once  to  their  source.  Mr.  Streatfield  would 
have  made  his  valuable  little  book  much  more  valuable  if,  instead 
of  starting  at  once  with  the  Danish  occupation,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  local  names  laying  down  the  lines  of  the  immigration  and  the 
principal  centres  of  settlement,  he  had  begun  with  a  chapter  of  a 
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more  directly  philological  character,  containing  lists  of  the  chief 
Danish  or  Norse  elements  in  the  local  uames  which  form  the  basis 
of  his  investigation  with  their  meanings,  and  the  corresponding 
roots  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-French.  The  lists  in  Mr. 
Robert  Ferguson’s  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
indicate  what  we  desire.  The  value  of  such  catalogues  would  be 
increased  if,  besides  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  words  were 
also  grouped  according  to  their  signification,  as  was  first  done  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley — or  rather,  we  believe,  the  present  Sir 
George  Grove — in  the  appendix  of  “  Topographical  Words”  to  his 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  more  recently  in  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor’s  Words 
and  riaces.  We  trust  that  this  essential  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Streatfield  eyidently  loves  so  much  and  so  well  knows  how 
to  illustrate  may  not  be  wanting  in  his  second  edition.  Another 
serious  deficiency  which  should  then  be  supplied  is  a  map  of  the 
county,  indicating  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  groups  of 
place-names.  With  his  many  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  Mr.  Streatfield  is  evidently  not  a  scientific  philologist ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  hasty  conclusions  from  in¬ 
sufficient  data,  which  fuller  knowledge  would  have  obviated.  But 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  prepare  himself  for  his  investigation  by 
well-chosen  reading  and  careful  research,  always  going  back  to  the 
earliest  attainable  authorities ;  and  the  result  is  much  above  the 
level  commonly  reached  by  local  philologists.  If  we  cannot 
always  accept  his  conclusions,  we  are  never  offended  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  presumption  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  look  or  sound  of 
a  modern  name,  bids  us  accept  some  utterly  impossible  deriva¬ 
tion.  Like  every  true  scholar,  Mr.  Streatfield  walks  diffidently 
through  a  domain  where  uncertainty  must  to  a  large  extent  ever 
prevail,  and  declares  himself  prepared  “  to  see  many  cherished 
conclusions  disproved  and  his  own  judgment  in  many  cases  re¬ 
versed.”  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this  will  be  so,  but  we  do  not 
think  they  will  be  very  frequent.  Certainly,  though  he  modestly 
professes  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  ”  it,  the  instances  are 
not  many  in  which  his  derivations  can  be  reasonably  “  charged 
with  rashness  and  credulity.” 

In  common  with  all  specialists,  Mr.  Streatfield  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  ride  his  hobby  too  hard,  and  to  see  proofs  of  his  theory 
which  a  calmer  judgment  may  question.  The  undoubted  traces  of 
Danish  occupation  are  abundant  enough  in  Lincolnshire  without 
pressing  doubtful  examples  into  his  service.  When  we  find  that 
Richard  de  Malbyse  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mavis  Enderby  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  that  the  place  appears  as  “  Malbis  En¬ 
derby  ”  in  the  “  Inquisitiones  Nonarum  ”  of  Edward  III.’s  reign — 
with  which  we  may  compare  Acaster  Malbis,  the  name  of  a  parish 
near  York — Mr,  Streatfield  surely  rambles  needlessly  from  the  right 
track  in  tracing  Mavis  to  the  Old  Norse  “  mj6r  or  mjdr  (narrow), 
which  takes  when  inflected  a  characteristic  v,”  as  in  the  Icelandic 
“  Mjavi-dalr,”  and  “  Mavis-grind  ”  in  Shetland.  He  adds,  “  it  is 
true  that  the  configuration  of  the  parish  at  the  present  day  does 
not  support  this  view,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  parochial  boundaries  originated  such  an  epithet.”  But  if 
the  parochial  boundaries  did  not  originate  it,  what  did  P  If  the 
parish  never  was  narrow,  why,  in  tire  name  of  common  sense,  was 
it  called  “Narrow  Enderby”?  We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr. 
Edmund’s  pleasing  fancy  that  the  parish  took  its  pretty  name  from 
the  frequency  of  the  song  thrush — Spenser’s  and  Drayton’s 
“warbling  mavis” — in  the  woods  that  in  treeless  Lincolnshire 
still  surround  the  hamlet,  is  equally  baseless.  Though  Mr. 
Streatfield  in  no  way  fosters  the  delusion,  we  may  add  that  no 
such  peal  as  “  The  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby  ”  ever  had  any  exist¬ 
ence  at  Boston  or  elsewhere,  save  in  Miss  Ingelow’s  tuneful  poem. 

Again,  Mr.  Streatfield's  own  description  of  the  little  village  of 
Oxcomb  near  Horncastle  as  “  lying  nestling  amid  some  of  the 
highest  hills  of  the  county  ”  points  so  plainly  to  the  Saxouized 
form  of  the  Celtic  cwm,  a  hollow  among  hills — like  Balcombe, 
Pyecombe,  and  Barcombe  in  the  cuplike  depressions  of  the  South 
Downs — that  we  wonder  that  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  suggest  its  connexion  with  the  Old  Norse  kambr,  a  ridge  or 
crest.  The  phonetic  connexion  between  the  two  words  is  certainly 
of  the  faintest.  It  seems  even  more  perverse  to  derive  the 
“  Suscombes,”  described  as  a  “  steep  recess  in  the  hills  near  Worlaby 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,”  from  the  same  Norse  root.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Streatfield  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  associating  the 
“  Spellow  (Spell-How)  Hiils”  at  Langton  by  Spilsby — three  con¬ 
spicuous  barrows  which  the  large  quantity  of  human  bones  dis¬ 
covered  in  them  marks  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  battle — with  the 
Old  Norse  spella,  to  destroy  (the  root  of  our  modern  “  spill,”  and 
its  corrupt  form  “  spoil”),  it  is  somewhat  fanciful,  as  he  is  inclined 
to  acknowledge,  to  derive  Spilsby  from  the  same  root,  or  to  sup¬ 
pose  “  that  the  hero  of  Langton  made  his  home  ”  in  that  “  charming 
little  town,”  and  called  it  after  the  slaughter  he  had  made  on  the 
adjoining  hillside,  more  especially  as  an  eponymic  “  Spille,”  as  Mr. 
Streatfield  tells  us,  appears  in  Domesday  Book  amongst  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  tenants  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

We  can  follow  Mr,  Streatfield  more  unquestioningly  when  he 
shows  us  how  local  names  having  in  some  cases  lost  their  original 
form  belie  their  position,  and  are  taught  to  speak  untruths.  Thus 
“Lang  Wath,”  “  the  long  ford  ”  over  an  affluent  of  the  With  am  be¬ 
tween  Lincoln  and  Wragby,  has  become  Lnngwortlqandgivesafalse 
name  to  the  a-orapos  diwepov,  now  known  as  the  Langworth  river. 
The  name  “  Tvger  Holt  ”  in  Lea,  near  Gainsborough,  which  carries 
us  in  imagination  off  to  the  jungles  of  India,  proves  when  ex¬ 
amined  to  mean  nothing  more  sensational  than  a  long  strip  of  wood¬ 
land,  from  the  Old  Norse  “  teigr,”  a  narrow  division.  The  evil¬ 
sounding  “  Ilogsthorpe  ”  and  “  Hogsbeck,”  which  lie  close  together 


on  the  map,  have  as  little  connexion  with  the  unclean  animal  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  still  more  cacophonous  surnames 
of  “  Hoggins  ”  and  “  Ilogmire  ”  have,  being  derived,  with  many 
other  like  forms,  from  haugr,  a  funeral  mound.  The  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Danish  camp  in  Lincolnshire  is  at  Witham,  within 
an  easy  march  of  Hogsthorpe,  “  which  may  thus  derive  its  name 
from  one  of  the  fierce  conflicts  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Lincolnshire 
in  the  ninth  century.”  Another  unlucky  place-name  which  has 
been  literally  dragged  into  the  mud  by  the  craving'  after  a  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  distortion  of  words — 
witness  “  beefeaters,”  “  sparrow-grass,”  “  periwig,”  “  causeway,” 
and  the  like — is  “  Kirmond-le-Mire.”  Who  would  suppose  that  the 
parish  thus  libelled,  instead  of  being  a  kind  of  “  Slough  of  Despond,” 
is  really  “  a  charming  tract  of  moist  pasture  land,  as  yet  unbroken 
by  the  plough,  intersected  by  streams,  and  closed  in  by  steep  hills 
of  red  and  white  chalk,”  originally  bearing  the  dignified  name  of 
“  Chevremont-le-Moor  ”  P  While  Kirmond  has  been  thus  unduly 
degraded,  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Laythorpe,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  White  and  other  modern  directory-makers,  has,  with 
as  little  warrant,  lost  its  characteristic  appellation  of  “  muddy 
village  ”  (if  we  accept  Mr.  Streatfield’s  derivation  from  the  Old 
Norse  leir,  clayey  soil),  and  has  blossomed  forth,  even  in  the  Diocesan 
Calendar,  to  which  such  pretentious  vulgarisms  should  be  unknown, 
into  the  stately-sounding  Kirkby-la-Thorpe — “  a  change,”  Mr. 
Streatfield  remarks  sententiously,  “  due  rather  to  fancy  than  to 
fact.”  We  may  observe  that  the  names  Kirkby  or  Kirby — i.e.  church 
towns,  indicating  the  sites  of  the  mother  churches  of  their  several 
districts — though  certainly  common  in  what  was  the  Danelagh, 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  “almost  confined  to  that  part  of 
England.”  Kirby  Kendal  and  Kirby  Lonsdale — the  church  towns 
in  the  dales  of  the  Kent  and  of  the  Lune — Kirby  Ireleth,  Kirby 
Stephen,  Kirby  Thore,  all  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  East  Anglian  Kirby  Bedon  and  Kirby  Cane,  and 
East  Kirby  in  the  peculiarly  Danish  promontory  of  the  Wirral, 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  show  that  not 
in  the  Danelagh  only,  but  wherever  the  Northmen  settled, 
Kirkbys  marked  their  eventual  exchange  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
for  that  of  Thor  and  Odin.  In  Lincolnshire,  “  at  least  six 
Kirkbys  ”  bear  witness  to  the  acceptance  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
faith  of  the  conquered,  which  is  further  commemorated  by  the 
names  “  Crosby  ”  and  “  Oroxby,”  as  well  as  by  “  Biscathorp  ” 
(called  Biscopthorp,  “  the  Bishop’s  village  ”  in  Domesday),  in  which 
parish  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  vassals  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  held  lands. 

The  “  Tliridings  ”  or  “  Ridings,”  which  Lincolnshire  shares 
with  her  Northern  neighbour,  though  the  old  designation  has 
passed  into  the  modern  “  parts  ” — the  three  divisions  of  the 
county  being  known  as  the  “  parts  of  Lindsey,”  the  “  parts  of 
Kesteven,”  and  the  “  parts  of  Holland,”  and  the  “  wapentakes,” 
into  which,  instead  of  “  hundreds,”  the  ridings  are  subdivided, 
indicate  political  divisions  of  distinctly  Danish  origin.  The 
word  “  wapentake,”  on  the  origin  of  which  there  has  been  no 
little  difference  of  opinion,  Mr.  Streatfield  derives — we  think 
correctly — from  the  touching  of  the  spear  of  the  chief  of  the 
district  by  the  spears  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  division  as 
token  of  fealty,  which,  “  by  a  natural  use  of  language,”  was 
gradually  transferred  “  to  the  area  it  affected.”  The  names  of  the 
Lincolnshire  wapentakes,  though  sometimes  so  much  distorted 
that  their  original  forms  are  hardly  recognizable,  are  very  sug¬ 
gestive.  “  Aswardhurn,”  or,  as  it  used  to  be  written,  “  Asward- 
thurn,”  preserves  the  memory  of  a  sacred  thorn,  dedicated  to 
As-vardr,  the  holy  guardian,  while  “  Gartree  ”  may  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  conspicuously  placed  clump  of  trees  planted  on 
a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  in  Old  Norse  geirr.  “  Ilaverstoe,” 
a  corruption  of  “  Ilavardshow,”  “  Aslaschoe  ”  and  “  Candleshoe  ” 
indicate  hills  commemorating  once  famous  vikings.  The  same 
root  hoe,  a  hill,  is  found  in  “  Langoe,”  the  long  hill,  “Graff'oe,” 
the  hill  with  a  grave  on  its  summit,  and  “Treo”  (in  Domes¬ 
day,  Trehos),  the  three  hills,  a  name  which  Mr.  Streatfield 
not  unwarrantably  identifies  with  “  the  burial-places  of  name¬ 
less  heroes  from  the  North  who  lost  their  life  in  battle  with 
the  retreating  Saxons.”  The  wapentake  of  “  Elloe  ”  also  pre¬ 
serves  this  root,  taking  its  name  from  “a  large  stone — the  Elloe, 
or  March  stone — to  which  tradition  points  as  marking  the  spot 
where  former  generations  met  in  council.”  The  wapentake  of 
“  Lawress  ”  in  its  old  form  of  “  Lagolfris  ”  may  in  the  same  way 
take  its  name  from  the  cairn  (Old  Norse  hreysi)  of  Lagulfr,  while 
Walescros,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Walshcroft,  com¬ 
memorates  the  “  wealhs,”  or  foreigners,  who  made  Walesby 
their  home,  who,  in  Mr.  Streatfield’s  words,  “brought  with 
them  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and  set  up  the  cross  in  that 
district  when  as  yet  the  Danish  settlers  around  worshipped  at 
the  shrines  of  Thor  or  Odin.” 

Mr.  Streatfield’s  survey  leads  him  to  point  out  three  main 
streams  of  Danish  colonization  in  Lincolnshire,  which  he  terms 
the  Grimsby,  Trent,  and  Alford  streams.  Of  these  three  streams, 
the  last-named,  to  judge  from  the  place-names  of  the  district,  was 
the  most  influential.  The  district  stretching  along  the  coast 
from  Theddlethorp  to  Skegness — “  Skegs  Nest,”  as  it  has  become 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  as  Sandness  has  been  turned 
into  “  Sands  Nest  ” — where  the  smooth  sandy  shore  offered 
a  safe  landing-place  to  the  Scandinavian  keels,  and  inland  to 
Alford,  and  over  the  wolds  to  Ilorncastle,  is  more  thickly 
studded  with  Danish  names  than  any  portion  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  any  portion  of  England. 
“  Names  other  than  Danish  in  this  large  area  may  be  almost 
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counted  on  the  fingers.”  The  same  unerring  test  of  local  nomen¬ 
clature  proves  that  the  whole  district  of  the  Feus  was,  we  may 
say  not  unnaturally,  avoided  by  the  Danish  colonist.  Here 
and  there,  a  toft,  a  beck,  or  a  holme  proves  that  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  race  was  not  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  swampy  land  of 
the  Gyrvii.  But  of  the  bt/s  and  the  thorps  indicating  permanent 
settlements  Mr.  Streatfield  considers  it  doubtful  if  a  single  genuine 
instance  can  be  produced.  “  The  names  that  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  Dane  are  the  exception,  those  denoting  English  occupation 
are  the  rule.”  It  is  important  to  observe  how  completely  the 
place-names  of  the  county  negative  the  common  idea  of  the  com¬ 
plete  extirpation  of  the  old  English  inhabitants  by  the  Danish 
invaders.  “  A  glance  at  the  map  ” — which  Mr.  Streatfield  has 
unluckily  denied  us — with  its  tons  and  hams,  mixed  up  with  bys 
and  thorps,  shows  unmistakably  that,  so  far  from  there  having  been 
any  massacre  or  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
“  Norseman  and  Angle  eventually  settled  side  by  side.” 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Streatfield  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  chapters  in  which  he  shows  how  the  place-names  of  the 
county  may  be  classified  as  records  of  mythology,  records  of  settle¬ 
ment,  records  of  nature,  and  records  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Though  not  always  convincing,  his  derivations  are  always  interesting 
and  often  suggestive,  while  always  presented  with  much  modesty  and 
good  sense.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  language  of 
Lincolnshire  and  a  comprehensive  Glossary,  which,  in  common 
with  most  local  glossaries,  contains  not  a  few  words  to  which  the 
county  has  no  special  claim.  We  think  we  have  met  with  the 
words  kindling,  ken,  low,  hank,  crew,  and  claw,  in  most  parts  of 
England.  Other  words,  such  as  cod,  a  pillow ;  champ,  to  chew  ; 
and  addle,  to  earn,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of 
Lincolnshire.  That  “  addle  ”  is  a  Lincolnshire  survival  we  see  in 
Lord  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer  ( Neiv  Style),  where  we  hear 
of  the  “  Parson’s  Lass,”  who  “  mun  be  a  guv’ness,  and  addle  her 
bread.”  The  same  strong  poem,  racy  of  the  soil,  gives  us  also 
the  phrase  “  far- weltered  yowe,”  of  a  sheep  lying  on  its  back 
in  the  furrow,  which  Mr.  Streatfield  enables  us  to  connect  with 
the  Icelandic  velta  and  the  Danish  vcelte,  to  overturn. 


CARDINAL  PITRA’S  ANALECTA.* 

IT  is  eight  years  ago  siuce  Cardinal  Pitra  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Analecta,  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages 
soon  afterwards.  We  have  now  to  record  the  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  three  more  volumes,  printed  respectively  at  Tus- 
culurn,  the  press  of  the  Mechitarist  Armenian  convent  at  Venice, 
and  the  “Publicum  Galliarum  Typographeum ”  of  Paris.  All 
three  volumes  contain  fragments,  or  more  than  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  Antenicene  Fathers,  the  last  being  devoted  especially 
to  “  Analecta  ”  gathered  exclusively  from  Oriental  manuscripts. 
Cardinal  Pitra  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Martin,  of  the  Upper  School  of  Theology  in  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  Paris,  in  editing  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  contents  of 
this  fourth  volume. 

It  is  an  agreeable  task  to  recognize  the  high  scholarship  and  pro¬ 
found  learning  displayed  in  the  goodly  tomes  before  us.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  conspicuous  of  late  years  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  field  of  sacred  literature  in  which  the 
Benedictines  of  S.  Maur  —  Maurini  nostri,  as  they  are  affec¬ 
tionately  called  in  these  volumes — reaped  such  abundant  harvests. 
The  more  credit  is  due  to  the  scholar,  whom  the  Christian  world 
first  knew  as  “  Dom  ”  Pitra,  the  head  of  the  restored  Benedictine 
house  at  Solesmes,  for  his  zealous  and  persevering  emulation  of  the 
literary  fame  of  the  great  religious  Order  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  Spicilegium  Solesmense,  by  which  he  first  became  famous,  only 
reached  four  volumes.  But  these  four  volumes  contain  an  iuvalu- 
ble  “  gleaning  ”  from  the  already  well-reaped  fields  of  Patristic 
learning.  The  head  of  the  community,  who  was  also  its  leading 
spirit,  was  then,  most  deservedly,  called  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
received  the  Cardinalate.  The  brethren  of  Solesmes,  deprived  of 
their  leader,  seem  to  have  discontinued  their  literary  labours. 
They  have  since  been  expelled,  and  re-expelled,  and  expelled  again, 
after  a  somewhat  inglorious  attempt  to  return  to  their  monastery, 
by  the  French  Government.  We  almost  wonder  that  they  have 
not  sought  refuge  in  England,  like  the  Carthusians  at  Cowfold  and 
the  Jesuits  at  Canterbury.  But  their  old  Superior  dedicates  his 
Analecta  to  his  former  brethren.  AVe  quote  his  words : — 
“  Solesmensibus  meis  ex  abbatia  matre  S.  Petri  ter  vi  militari 
expulsis  Deo  excubias  agentibus  circum  fratris  et  fratrum  sepulchra 
Anteuicreni  Testes  tribus  aucti  voluminibus  solatio  spei  et  victori® 
sint  anno  quinquagesimo  Repar.  Mon.  Solesmorum.” 

Cardinal  Pitra  himself,  after  pursuing  the  task  for  which  he  was 
more  especially  summoned  to  Rome,  namely,  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  history  and  documents  of  the  ecclesiastical  law 
of  the  Greek  Church,  has  continued  his  former  labours  in  Patristic 
literature  by  the  issuing  of  four  thick  volumes  of  Analecta,  further 
“  crumbs,”  as  it  were,  in  addition  to  the  gleanings  of  his 
Spicilegium.  And  he  promises  no  less  than  three  more  volumes  in 
continuation  of  the  series ;  which  are  to  contain  respectively 
further  fragments  of  the  Fathers,  together  with  some  of  classical 
writers,  a  collection  of  ancient  Greek  hymns,  and  select  documents 

*  Analecta  Sacra,  Spicilegio  Solesmensi  parata.  Edidit  Jeannes 
Baptista  Card.  Pitra,  Episcopus  Tusculanus,  S.  E.  R.  Bibliothecarius. 
Tomi  II.,  III.,  IV.  Parisiis  :  Roger  et  Chernovvitz  Bibliopolis,  via  vulgo 
dicta  Des  Grands  Augustins.  London :  Dulsu.  1883-4. 


of  Greek  ecclesiastical  law.  Nor  docs  this  exhaust  his  literary 
labours.  For  he  announces  three  more  volumes  which  are  to 
bring  down  his  collection  of  Greek  legal  monuments  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  council  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth. 

AVe  are  concerned,  however,  at  present  with  his  Analecta.  It 
may  well  surprise  us,  at  first  sight,  that  it  should  be  possible,  at 
this  date,  to  discover  so  many  fragments,  most  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished,  of  Antenicene  antiquity.  But,  as  Cardinal  Pitra 
tells  us  in  his  Prolegomena,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  foruli  et  plutei  of  libraries.  And  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  his  own  position  as  Librarian  of  the  Holy  See 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  his  special  pursuits.  For  he 
has  free  access  to  the  hitherto  unexplored  riches  of  the  Vatican. 
In  the  syllabus  of  the  MSS.  made  use  of  in  his  second  volume  we 
observe  that,  while  Cambridge  and  Oxford  supply  each  of  them 
two  codices,  the  Vatican  alone  provides  a  list  which  fills  a  whole 
column.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  three  cardinals,  a  year  or  two  ago,  with 
instructions  that  they  were  to  make  the  Vatican  archives  more 
accessible  to  students.  Cardinal  Pitra  was  one  of  them,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  has  lent  himself  willingly  to  his  task. 
For  his  prefaces  and  notes,  which  are  voluminous,  and  sometimes 
inclined  to  an  amiable  garrulity,  abound  in  grateful  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  acknowledgments  of  the  courtesies  he  has  received  in  foreign, 
and  especially  in  English,  libraries.  Nothing  is  more  surprising 
to  us  than  that  English  historical  students  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Library.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  we  suppose,  that  an  English  Government — even 
when  presided  over  by  an  eminent  man  of  letters — should  do  what 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  has  done  in  sending  some 
French  scholars  to  Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
Vatican.  M.  Elie  Berger,  M.  Grandjean,  and  M.  L.  Thuasne,  have 
already  been  able  from  this  source  to  publish  the  Registers  of  Pope 
Innocent  XI.,  so  far  at  present  as  the  year  1248,  those  of  Pope 
Benedict  XI.,  and  the  Bullarium  of  Burchai'dus.  But  indefault  of 
public  support,  we  should  have  thought  that  private  enterprise 
and  ambition  would  have  urged  some  English  historical  students 
of  the  school  of  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Professor  Freeman  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opened  Vatican  Library  and  the  sympathetic 
.assistance  of  its  distinguished  chief. 

Anyhow,  we  have  in  the  volumes  now  under  review  what  may 
be  called,  in  some  sense,  the  first  fruits  of  the  present  Pope’s 
enlightened  liberality.  But  Cardinal  Pitra  has  not  confined  him¬ 
self  to  Roman  sources.  He  has  literally  gathered  his  crumbs  from 
every  available  quarter.  AVe  cannot  but  sympathize  with  him  in 
the  regret  that  he  must  feel  in  thinking  that  the  recently  published 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  edited  by  the  Greek  Archbishop 
Bryennius,  a  work  probably  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  did  not  find  its  place,  and  first  see  the  light,  in  his  own 
Analecta.  But  he  has  gathered  an  abundant  gleaning  without  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  give  in  these  pages  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full  account  of  the  fresh  additions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Antenicene  centuries  here  presented  to  us.  It  must  suffice  to 
call  the  attention  of  theological  scholars  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
find  in  Cardinal  Pitra’s  new  volumes  passages  from  S.  Clement  of 
Rome,  Philo-Judseus,  and  Josephus,  of  the  first  century  ;  S.  Ignatius, 
S.  Aristides,  S.  Papias,  S.  Melito  Sardensis,  S.  Abercius,  S.  Justin 
Martyr,  S.  Irenreus,  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  S.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  and  S.  Theophilus  of  Cresarea,  all  of  the  second  century ; 
and  S.  Hippolytus,  Julius  Africanus,  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  S.  Melchior  of 
Antioch,  S.  Methodius,  S.  Pamphilus,  S.  Eustathius,  and  S. 
Serapion,  of  the  third  century.  There  are  others,  also,  whom  we 
have  not  enumerated,  besides  passages  from  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion — names  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
Septuagint  Greek  Version ;  and,  again,  Greek  canons  from  the 
Eastern  Councils  of  Ancyra  and  Neo-Caesarea.  These  extracts, 
which  are  of  very  different,  length  and  importance,  have  been 
gathered  from  every  source,  many  being  taken  from  manuscript 
eaten®  of  writers,  and  from  quotations  in  other  authors.  There  is 
no  reason,  we  imagine,  to  distrust  Cardinal  Pitra’s  judgment  as  to 
their  authenticity.  His  criticism  is,  as  it  seems  -to  us,  wherever 
we  have  tested  it,  sound  and  accurate.  And  he  gives  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  sources  from  which  he  derives  his  documents,  and 
occasionally  provides  careful  facsimiles  of  the  manuscripts  from 
which  his  transcriptions  have  been  made.  Nor  is  he  above  a  touch 
of  humour  where  his  subject  will  permit  it.  For  example,  he 
finds  the  word  “  eburneus,”  in  a  quotation  from  Cant.  v.  14, 
written  “  iberneus  ”  in  the  Clermont  MS.  of  S.  Melito,  and  appends 
the  following  note : — “  Lepida  varietas  in  C  iberneus,  et  prim® 
manus,  an  cujusdam  Hibernici  ?  Sed  statim  vetus  altera  man. 
emendavit.”  But,  after  all,  may  not  the  scribe  have  been  an 
Irishman,  when  we  remember  the  literary  fame  of  the  ancient 
Irish  Church  ? 

Those  who  have  time  in  these  busy  days  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  old-fashioned  colloquial  style  of  discourse  of  the  older 
schools  of  scholarship  will  read  with  amusement  as  well  as  profit 
the  “  Prolegomena  ”  to  these  volumes,  written,  we  may  observe  in 
passing,  in  a  very  non-Oiceronian  Latin.  Cardinal  Pitra  has  had 
the  courage  to  introduce  among  these  disquisitions  a  long  paper  in 
his  native  French,  in  which  he  recounts  his  search  overall  Europe 
after  the  missing  “  Codex  Claromontanus  ”  of  the  Claris  of 
S.  Melito,  and  his  discovery  of  it  accidentally  in  the  Barberini 
Library  in  Rome.  A  manuscript  copy  of  this  curious  early 
treatise — which  is  of  singular  value  as  a  proof  of  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  possessed  by  a  writer  of 
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the  second  century  (for  S.  Melito  was  Bishop  of  Sardis  about 
a.d.  160) — was  shown  to  Dom  Pitra  in  1849  by  Mr.  Coxe,  the 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  The  French  scholar,  before  he  left  Oxford, 
went  to  call  on  John  Henry  Newman,  and  found  him  “  entouro 
des  jeunes  puseystes,  ses  eleves,  dans  l’hermitage  de  Littlemore.” 
Mr.  Dalgairns,  one  of  these  pupils,  undertook  to  copy  the  manu¬ 
script,  a  task  ultimately  accomplished  by  “  un  autre  jeune 
puseyste,  M.  Francis  Bowles.”  Cardinal  Pitra  is  less  courteous  to 
an  audacious  “jeune  Oratorien,  qu’il  est  inutile  de  tirer  de  son 
obscurite,”  who  has  ventured,  in  a  review  in  Le  Corresponclant,  to 
suggest  that  the  Clavis  attributed  to  Melito  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  an  enlargement  of  a  work  by  S.  Eucherius  of  Lyons  in 
the  sixth  century.  Another  copy  of  the  Clavis,  in  the  Library 
at  Strasburg,  was  burnt  in  the  late  Franco-German  war.  It 
may  be  imagined  in  what  terms  Cardinal  Pitra  inveighs  against 
this  proof  of  “  Prussian  ”  barbarism.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  is  very  generous  to  scholars  who  belong  neither  to  his 
religious  communion  nor  to  his  original  or  his  adopted  nation¬ 
ality.  He  speaks,  for  example,  with  enthusiasm  of  Cureton’s 
knowledge  and  liberality.  He  commends  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  Primitive  Church  which  he  sees  among 
Anglicos,  Germanicos,  Slavos  et  Nostrates.  This  last  word  must 
mean  the  French  ;  for  Italian  scholarship  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Above  all,  he  admires  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  published 
by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  He  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  this  complete  translation  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers 
could  find  a  sale  ubi  nuper  furebant  Knoxius  et  Buchanan, 
and  he  transcribes,  with  extraordinary  misprints  in  his  English, 
the  names  of  the  translators  of  each  volume  of  the  series.  He  is 
equally  complimentary  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Harvey’s  Cambridge 
edition  of  Irenseus.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  to  whom  he  refers,  has  been  recently 
translated  by  an  English  scholar,  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  show  the  value  and  the  interest  of 
these  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  literary  remains  of  the 
earliest  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  every 
theological  library  ought  to  possess  Cardinal  Pitra’s  Analecta. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  mouth  of  September  is  far  from  being  a  harvest  month 
with  English  printing-presses,  but  it  is  even  more  of  a  dead 
season  with  French  publishers.  We  have  to-day  to  notice  nothing 
but  school-books,  and  most  of  those  English.  In  the  first  place 
and  most  closely  connected  with  literature,  may  be  noticed  Mr. 
Cosset’s  Manual  of  French  Prosody  (1),  a  very  good  book  in 
itself,  and  one  to  be  the  more  welcomed  that  it  comes  from  a 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  For  whatever  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  or  disadvantages  of  “  the  modern  side  ”  may  be,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  at  least  will  never  be  fully  experienced  till  the  studies  of 
the  modern  side  are  made  in  the  full  sense  liberal  and  academic. 
Mr.  Gosset  justly  says  that  the  way  in  which  English  boys  and 
English  men  are  for  the  most  part  supposed  to  know  French  versi¬ 
fication  by  the  light  of  nature  is  “  singular,”  and  if  he  had  chosen 
he  might  have  given  instances  of  the  still  more  singular  results  of 
the  supposition.  In  one  of  the  foremost  magazines  for  this  month 
there  is  a  parcel-French  poem,  signed  with  initials  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  a  well-known  and  learned  Professor,  and  con¬ 
taining  lines  which  the  writer  evidently  supposes  to  be  of  the 
value  of  eight  syllables  each.  These,  according  to  French 
prosody,  vacillate  cheerfully  between  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  one  instance,  twelve,  actual 
syllabic  integers,  owing  apparently  to  sheer  ignorance  on  the 
writer’s  part  of  the  value  of  the  mute  e  and  of  the  law  of  elision. 
Such  an  absurdity  could  never  be  committed  by  any  one  who  had 
even  glanced  through  Mr.  Gosset’s  very  useful  little  book,  which 
is  equally  suited  for  schools  and  for  the  reference  shelf  of  the 
library.  On  his  strict  subject  he  is  generally  sound,  but  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  pledging  ourselves  to  his  general 
theories  in  prosody,  and  especially  in  English  prosody.  For 
instance,  we  are  entirely  at  issue  with  him  on  the  point  that 
“  French  verse  is  superior  to  English  in  the  purity  of  its  asso¬ 
nances,”  unless  he  means  that  good  French  verse  is  superior  to 
bad  English  verse  on  this  point,  which  is  true,  but  unimportant. 
From  Mr.  Gosset’s  remark  that  the  vowel  sound  in  “  Geneva  ” 
and  “  believer  ”  is  the  same,  and  that  “  ‘  Genevah  ’  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  cockneyism  ”  (the  truth  being  that  “  believah  ”  is  the 
cockney  ism),  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  is  himself  inclined  to 
a  most  culpable  laxity  in  English  rhyme.  Of  course  to  any  one  so 
disposed  French  rules  must  seem  stricter.  But  those  of  us  who 
would  as  soon  think  of  rhyming"  Geneva”  to  “  believer”  in  English 
as  of  rhyming  “  croitre  ”  to  “  maitre  ”  in  modern  French  can 
hardly  admit  that  to  a  good  English  poet  “est  nihil  negatum.” 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  really  good  pronunciation  of  English 
is  getting  yearly  rarer,  and  that  the  folly  of  spelling  reformers, 
who  try  to  reduce  everything  to  rule,  helps  the  errors  of  those  who 
have  been  unlucky  enough  not  to  have  their  ears  educated  by  sur¬ 
roundings  of  careful  speech  and  their  eyes  by  the  study  of  good 
books.  This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  the  slight  censure 
implied  in  it  must  not  be  understood  to  detract  from  our  general 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Gosset  as  a  teacher  in  his  own  subject. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Modern  Lan- 


(x)  Manual  of  French  Prosody.  By  A.  Gosset.  London:  Bell  &  Sons. 


guage3  (2)  (which  must  excuse  us  if  its  title  makes  us  think  of  the 
celebrated  Society  for  Roasting  a  Senior  Proctor  Gratis)  sends  us  a 
packet  of  cheap  and  apparently  useful  books  printed  in  good  but 
rather  too  small  type,  and  sometimes  not  carefully  revised.  The 
Grammar  includes  exercises  on  what  may  be  called  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Hamiltonian  system — that  is  to  say,  with  a  partial 
interlinear  translation.  Only  use  can  detect  the  faults  of  such 
books,  but  we  do  not  much  like  the  principle.  The  dictionary  is  a 
handy  little  volume,  but  somewhat  carelessly  compiled.  Thus, 
“  ride  ”  (the  verb)  is  translated  “  aller  a  cheval  ou  voiture ,”  though 
the  subsequent  translation  of  the  substantive  ‘  ride  ’  shows  that  the 
impossible  aller  a  voiture  was  not  seriously  intended.  We  do  not 
like  keys  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Hossfeld 
method  appears  to  presuppose  the  open  use  of  the  key  by  the 
pupil  that  he  may  correct  his  own  mistakes,  which  is  a  different 
thing  from  its  clandestine  use  by  the  master  that  he  may  hide  his 
own  ignorance.  Of  the  accuracy  of  a  Commercial  Correspondent 
only  specialists  in  commerce  can  safely  judge. 

M.  Julien’s  French  at  Home  and  at  School  (3)  is  on  a  system 
which  we  like  better  than  that  noticed  above.  But  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  practice  of  smoothing  difficulties  by  printing  such 
a  sentence  as  this  : — “  We  obey  (to)  our  parents.”  The  intention 
is,  of  course,  to  remind  the  learner  that  the  verb  requires  a  pre¬ 
position  in  French.  But  this  is  just  what  the  exercise  and  the 
practice  it  gives  ought  to  teach  him.  Besides,  with  the  usual 
fiendish  perversity  of  extreme  youth,  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  begin 
writing  “  obey  to  ”  in  English  composition,  and  to  maintain  when 
corrected  that  he  has  seen  it  in  his  book. 

The  extracts  of  M.  Delbos’s  French  Reader  (4)  are  very  well 
selected.  But,  as  usual,  the  notes,  though  not  very  many,  might  be 
diminished  with  advantage.  What  is  the  use  (some  readers  may 
ask  us  what  is  the  use  of  our  always  asking  the  same  question)  of 
telling  the  pupil  that  “  peu  a  peu  ”  means  “  by  degrees  ”  ? 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  MERCY  (W.  Stevens)  is  the  telling 
title  chosen  by  the  ingenious  author  of  The  House  on  the 
Marsh  for  her  new  story,  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
can  heartily  commend  as  a  good  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  the 
autobiography  of  a  Miss  Guinevere  Verney,  commonly  called 
Guinney,  who  has  some  curious  experiences  as  governess  to  a 
remarkable  family,  and  becomes  a  “  Baronetess  ”  under  strange 
circumstances.  This  lady  and  her  sister,  a  very  colourless  person, 
give  generous  hospitality  to  a  gentleman  in  a  high  fever.  Of  course 
he  falls  in  love  with  the  heroine,  and  she  with  him.  But  there  is 
an  obstacle.  The  gentleman  is  engaged  already  ;  which  does  not 
prevent  him  from  avowing  his  affection.  Miss  Verney  snubs  him 
with  just  severity,  and  goes  away  to  a  new  place.  Here  she  finds 
herself  in  a  family  composed  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  delirium 
tremens,  his  foolish  second  wife,  and  his  two  dissipated  sons  by  a 
first  marriage.  The  mother  of  these  young  men  has  died  mad  in 
a  refuge  for  confirmed  drunkards,  and  they  show  every  sign  of 
having  inherited  the  weaknesses  of  their  parents.  One  of  them  is 
in  love  with  the  betrothed  of  Miss  Verney’s  unscrupulous  suitor. 
The  other  falls  in  love  with  her.  Their  father  is  jealous  of  his 
wife,  and  his  mother-in-law  delights  in  mischief.  Here  are  all 
the  elements  of  a  delightful  complication,  and  the  author  is  not 
unequal  to  the  situation.  The  catastrophe  has  the  merit  of 
originality.  In  point  of  style,  At  the  World's  Mercy  is  decidedly 
better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  three-volume  novels,  and  there  is 
an  approach  to  reality  in  some  of  the  characters. 

Mr.  William  P.  Atkinson’s  three  lectures  On  History  and  the 
Study  of  History  (Boston :  Roberts  Brothers)  contain  a  great  deal 
which  no  doubt  did  good  to  the  students  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Youthful  engineers  and  manufacturers 
are  none  the  worse  for  beiDg  told  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
some  taste  for  knowledge,  even  though  it  cannot  be  turned  into 
money.  This  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  them  at  some  length.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  say  that  he  does  much  more  than  assert  in  general 
terms  that  the  study  of  history  is  an  admirable  training  for  the 
mind.  A  considerable  part  of  his  lectures  is  taken  up  with 
showing  what  is  not  history  in  his  opinion,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  he  dismisses  almost  all  the  most  readable 
books  on  the  subject  as  mere  shams.  American  readers  may  ap¬ 
preciate  his  digressions  on  their  school  system,  and  his  occasional 
dashes  into  contemporary  politics.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  say 
anything  new  on  such  a  well-known  subject  as  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  to  whoever  wishes  to  judge  the  present 
intelligently,  and  a  professor  is  not  bound  to  be  original.  But 
then  neither  is  he  bound  to  publish  his  lectures. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Seyd  Mohammad  Hossain’s  treatise,  Our  Difficulties  and  Wants  in 
the  Path  of  the  Progress  of  India  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.),  will  be 
found  useful  by  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  understand  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country.  It  is  very  full  of  facts,  they  are  fairly  well 

(2)  French  Grammar  on  Hossfeldls  Method.  By  A.  Huguenet.  New 
English-French  and  French-English  Pocket  Dictionary.  By  C.  Hossfeld 
and  L.  Daniel.  Key  to  French  Grammar.  By  C.  Hossfeld.  English- 
French  Commercial  Correspondent.  By  C.  Hossfeld  and  E.  Vaton.  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Modern  Languages. 

(3)  French  at  Home  and  at  School.  First  Book.  By  F.  Julien.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(4)  Students'  French  Reader,  Second  Year.  By  L.  Delbos.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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arranged,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
his  work  thoroughly  trustworthy.  As,  however,  it  is  full  of  details 
about  such  obscure  matters  as  Indian  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
we  must  leave  the  few  competent  judges  to  decide  on  its  accuracy. 
We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  praising-  the  general  tone  of 
the  book.  Seyd  Mohammad  is,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  a  native 
of  Lucknow,  who  can  remember  the  days  of  Nawabi  government. 
On  comparing  it  with  the  present  state  of  things,  he  has  become 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  administration,  and 
finds  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  his  countrymen  can 
affect  to  regret  the  old  days  of  disorder  and  oppression.  At  the 
same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Oude.  After  long 
study  and  wide  travel  he  propounds  his  ideas  in  this  stout 
pamphlet.  His  two  favourite  propositions  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
sound  in  theory.  The  first  of  these  is  that  no  government  can 
think  for  everybody.  The  second  is  that  the  people  of  India 
must  learn  to  help  themselves.  Unfortunately,  if  the  Government 
does  not  think  for  India,  nobody  else  will ;  and  if  the  people  have 
not  learnt  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  all  these  centuries, 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  now. 

Sewage  is  in  every  way  unsavoury  either  to  smell,  to  drink,  or 
to  read  about,  and  we  cannot  recommend  Major-General  Scott’s 
treatise  on  London  Water  (Chapman  &  Hall)  to  the  general 
reader.  The  recommendation  would  be  perfectly  useless.  But  it 
should  be  welcome  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  or  who  are  | 
compelled  to  study  an  important  question.  General  Scott  gives 
the  history  of  the  Water  Companies  and  an  account  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  draw  their  supply.  He  has  also  some 
rather  unpleasant  things  to  say  about  the  quality  of  the  article. 
At  the  end  he  deals  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system.  The  author  has  a  preference  for  deep 
wells,  though  he  acknowledges  the  danger  of  an  abuse  of  this  source 
of  supply,  and  wishes  to  see  it  supplemented  by  others.  General 
Scott  is  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  some  “  representative 
authority  for  the  whole  metropolis,”  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
water-supply,  and  he  strongly  condemns  the  policy  of  letting  the 
matter  drift  till  the  unlucky  London  Government  Bill  contrives 
to  get  passed.  The  Report  on  the  Composition  and  Quality  of 
Daily  Samples  of  Water  Supplied  to  London  during  the  Year 
1883,  by  Messrs.  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy,  may  be  used  as  a 
comment  on  General  Scott's  treatise. 

Mr.  Patrick  Geddes  contributes  an  essay  on  John  Buskin, 
Economist,  to  The  Round  Table  Series  (Edinburgh :  William 
Brown).  That  is  not  the  most  profitable  point  of  view  from 
which  to  consider  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  author  has  not  even  made 
the  most  of  its  limited  capabilities.  Most  of  his  essay  is  devoted 
to  jeering  at  the  political  economists  for  not  doing  what  they 
never  professed  to  do. 

At  the  present  moment  a  good  sale  should  be  found  for  a  neat 
set  of  rules  showing  “  How  to  Escape  Cholera,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  halfpence. 
We  have  to  notice  a  pamphlet  on  “  Hospital  Sunday  and  Hospital 
Saturday,”  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Burdett  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.). 
Others,  besides  his  parishioners,  may  thank  Mr.  II.  C.  Jenkins  for 
his  translation  of  “  The  Chartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  Lyminge” 
(Folkestone:  R.  Goulden). 

Our  list  of  school-books  includes  an  excellent  American  spelling- 
book  by  M.  W.  Hazen,  M.A.  (Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.), 
which  might  be  used  in  England  with  a  few  changes ;  an 
annotated  edition  of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell ,  edited  by  Dr. 
Buchheim  (The  Clarendon  Press)  ;  and  a  school  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  poetry,  published  in  parts  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 

We  have  also  received  copies  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  new  seven- 
volume  edition — very  handy  and  pretty — of  Lord  Tennyson’s 
works  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  an  American  edition  of  The  Princess, 
profusely  illustrated  with  ugly  woodcuts  (Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.)  ; 
a  second  edition  of  The  Elements  of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition , 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Jardine  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  the  third  volume  of 
the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.);  and  Tristram  Shandy  in  the  cheap  “Universal  Library” 
(Routledge  &  Sons). 

Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  one  of  the  local  secretaries  of  the  British 
Association,  has  prepared  a  neat  guide-book  of  Canada  for  the  use 
of  the  members  (Montreal :  Dawson  Bros.)  Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock 
publish  an  Illustrated  Guide  to  and  Popular  History  of  the  English 
Lakes.  We  have  also  to  notice  a  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Tregellas’ 
Tourist's  Guide  to  Cornwall  (E.  Stanford). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NT  O  TICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  3S 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J oun  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  clay  of  publication. 
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SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  CRITICS. 

CERTAIN  Radical  papers  are  to  be  commended  (in  the 
same  strain  of  commendation  as  that  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Unjust  Steward)  for  the  meagre  reports  they 
have  given  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  Scotch  speeches. 
They  have,  according  to  their  generation,  done  wisely.  For 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not  only  (as  is  not  unusual  with 
him)  said  the  neatest  thing  that  has  been  yet  said  on  the 
subject  in  his  comparison  of  the  Government  conduct  to 
that  of  persons  who  insist  on  a  man’s  marrying  without 
seeing  his  bride,  and  on  his  demurring,  propose  as  a  com¬ 
promise  that  he  should  execute  the  marriage  settlement 
first  and  then  see  her.  He  has  also  (which  is  less  usual 
with  him)  made  the  best  speech,  argumentatively  speaking, 
which  has  been  made  since  Parliament  rose — a  speech  so 
good  that  it  seems  to  have  half  staggered  the  Times, 
which  is  perhaps  a  little  fatigued  of  conjugating  the  verb 
s'encanailler.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  Sir 
Stafford  spoke  with  great  advantages.  When  the  most 
fertile  and  ingenious  debater  of  the  day  fails  to  support  his 
cause  by  even  a  shred  of  argument,  as  Air.  Gladstone  failed 
the  other  day,  and  is  driven  to  assume  the  whole  point  at 
issue,  even  a  sluggish  opponent  ought  to  be  cheered  and 
invigorated.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  lacks  something  of  that  delight  in  battle  as  battle 
which  the  greatest  commanders  in  war  .and  politics  have 
almost  always  felt,  is  scarcely  a  sluggish  opponent.  Probably 
his  discourse  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  sudden  and  com¬ 
plete  “  shattering  ”  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  rather  brittle  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  receive  or  make  any  more  addresses.  But  that 
he  hit  hard  on  this  occasion  may  perhaps  bes(.  be  seen  by  the 
style  of  parry  which  his  adversaries  in  the  daily  press  have 
adopted.  The  Times,  as  has  been  said,  is  almost  persuaded 
to  return  to  the  paths  of  sense  and  moderate  Liberalism,  and 
can  only  urge  the  bugbear  of  “  the  country.”  “  No  doubt,”  it 
says  to  Sir  Stafford  in  almost  so  many  words,  “  you  have 
“  hit  blot  after  blot  in  the  Government  conduct,  but  have 
“  you  got  the  largest  crowd  behind  you  1  If  not,  we  cannot 
“  shout  with  you.”  Unluckily  for  this  chivalrous  argument, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  all  those  who  agree  with 
him  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  know  whether  the  country 
is  with  them,  and  Air.  Gladstone  is  determined  upon 
nothing  so  much  as  that  they  shall  not  know.  The  Prime 
^Minister  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  this  very  autumn 
the  polls  will  either  enable  the  Times  to  have  the  courage 
of  what  seem  after  all  to  be  its  opinions,  or  else  to  choke 
those  opinions  down  once  for  all  and  swallow  any  Bill  on 
any  subject  that  Air.  Gladstone  and  the  Caucuses  may 
choose  to  bring  in.  The  Opposition  are  pledged  to  the  hilt 
to  respect  the  verdict  so  pronounced,  and  even  the  wicked 
Lords  will  wrap  their  mantles  gracefully  round  them  and 
retire.  But  it  is  a  little  hard,  surely,  to  ask  your  adversaries 
whether  they  have  got  the  country  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preclude  them  from  any  chance  of  finding  out 
whether  they  have  or  not. 

Initiates  of  an  older  degree  than  the  Times  in  Radicalism 
appear  to  have  been  also  disturbed  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  argument,  but  they  take,  as  is  natural,  some¬ 
what  different  ground  from  that  unwisely  occupied  by  a 
flurried  and  half-repentant  neophyte.  Those  persons  whose 
opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Daily  News  reply  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House  that  he 
•does  not  see  his  way  through  the  question.  “  The  House 
“  of  Commons  represents  the  opinions  and  embodies  the 


“  will  of  the  British  people.”  The  House  of  Commons 
has  voted  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  matter  s  ended. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
country  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Bos  locutus  est — 
John  Bull  has  spoken — when  the  third  reading  of  any 
Bill,  and  especially  any  Bill  affecting  representation,  has 
passed  the  Lower  House.  Now  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
remind  these  good  persons  that  there  was  a  time,  not  quite 
five  years  ago,  when  the  doctrine  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  opinions  and  embodies  the  will  of 
the  British  people  was  one  that  found  remarkably  little 
favour  in  their  eyes.  It  is  more  important,  though  not 
more  true,  to  say  that  the  doctrine  which  they  thus  lay 
down,  whether  or  not  it  expresses  a  reasonable  or  a  con¬ 
venient  view  of  politics,  is  one  perfectly  unknown  to  the 
English  Constitution.  That  Constitution  gives  no  kind  of 
sacrosanctity  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  contrary.  Putting  for  the  moment  the  very  existence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the  question,  the  fact  of 
dissolution  at  will — it  does  not  matter  whether  the  will 
is  the  Crown’s  or  the  Alinister’s — shows  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  House  of  Commons  representing  vei^  different 
opinions  and  embodying  a  very  different  will  from  the 
opinions  and  the  will  of  the  British  people  is  (to  use  an  un¬ 
avoidable  personification)  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Constitution.  The  silly  spouters  who  talk  on  platforms 
are  very  fond  of  throwing  the  words  treason  and  sedition  at 
the  House  of  Lords  and  its  defenders.  If  such  words  are 
ever  to  be  wrested  from  their  only  proper  sense,  they  could 
hardly  be  more  appropriate  than  to  the  doctrine  which 
vests  a  divine  right,  unquestionable,  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
subject  to  no  appeal,  in  a  fortuitous  congregation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  modified  by  death,  time,  and  accident,  which 
happens,  it  may  be  in  a  totally  changed  condition  of  public 
feeling  and  public  circumstances,  to  represent  the  result  of 
public  feeling  and  public  circumstances  three,  four,  five,  or 
six  years  ago. 

Air.  Gladstone’s  memorable  breakdown  in  argument  at 
Edinburgh  seems,  however,  to  have  affected  all  his  fol¬ 
lowers  without  exception.  Two  curious  fallacies  of  his  two 
chief  supporters  in  the  London  press  have  just  been  ex¬ 
posed.  Here  is  another  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  of  those  supporters  in  the  provincial  press.  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  commenting  by  anticipation  on  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  visit,  urged  that,  after  all,  there 
would  be  “  no  unfair  or  special  pressure  on  the  Conserva- 
“  tives  to  pass  a  Redistribution  Bill.”  “  The  fact  that  the 
“  Franchise  Bill  has  been  passed  would  not  constitute  such 
“  pressure.”  “  If  the  Conservatives  regard  the  Bill  which 
“  is  introduced  as  unfair  and  dangerous,  it  will  be  perfectly 
“  open  to  them  to  throw  it  out.”  Now  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  facts  of  this  ai’gument.  A  state  of  things 
in  which  all  but  the  remotest  and  most  purely  agricultural 
counties  would  be  flooded  with  voters  of  the  borough  class, 
and  in  which  the  disproportion  of  representation  to  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  nearly  as  glaring  as  it  was  before  1S32,  would 
seem,  to  some  persons  at  least,  a  very  special  pressure.  But, 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the  point  is  that  this  argument  is 
in  direct  and  categorical  opposition  to  the  official  argument 
of  the  official  head  of  the  party  whose  members  advance  it. 
Air.  Gladstone  has  said,  and  again  said,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  would  constitute  a  special  pressure — a 
pressure  without  which  he  despairs  of  getting  any  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill  or  any  Reform  Bill  passed  at  all.  The  fact 
of  its  constituting  this  pressure  is  his  great — indeed  his 
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sole  —  justification  for  the  unprecedented  course  he  has 
adopted.  For  the  moment  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
whether  he  is  right  or  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  right, 
whether  the  turning  of  two  million  fresh  voters  into 
much  less  than  half  the  constituencies  would  or  would  not 
upset  the  whole  equilibrium  of  the  representative  system. 
But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  both  views  cannot  be  true. 
The  postponement  of  redistribution  cannot  be  at  once  an 
irresistible  ram  to  force  redistribution  as  well  as  enfranchise¬ 
ment  down  reluctant  throats  and  a  gentle  engine  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience  which  puts  no  special  pressure  on 
anybody  at  all.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  of  course  sees  this 
as  well  as  any  one ;  and  it  is  only  another  sign  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  his  arguments  seem  to  have  put  that  ardent  young 
Radical,  the  Times  newspaper,  that  it  attempts  to  represent 
his  representation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  as  unfair.  Yet 
the  famous  speech  to  the  party,  after  the  vote  in  the  Lords, 
is  extant  in  a  hundred  newspaper  files ;  the  reference  to  its 
subject  at  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  three  weeks  old.  If  these 
do  not  mean  that  a  special,  a  very  special,  pressure  will  be 
put  on  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  Parliament  at  large, 
by  the  success  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government, 
they  mean  nothing.  And  what  the  Conservative  party,  and 
a  good  many  Englishmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  decline  to  do  is  to  consider  questions  of  the 
utmost  constitutional  importance  under  special  pressure. 


THE  EMPERORS’  MEETING. 

HE  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  must 
have  been  settled  beforehand ;  and  probably  they  will 
soon  be  made  public.  An  assembly  of  great  potentates  may 
add  solemnity  to  a  political  decision ;  but  real  business  is 
transacted  in  a  less  ostentatious  fashion.  The  Congress  is 
perhaps  rather  a  consequence  than  a  cause.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  probably  during  the  visit  of  M.  de  Giers  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna  satisfied  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  that  he  has  cordially  rallied  to  the  principle 
of  European  peace.  The  object  had  been  practically  at¬ 
tained  by  the  establishment  of  intimate  relations  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Andrassy  ;  but 
it  was  still  possible  that  the  two  aggressive  Powers  of 
Europe  might  at  some  time  join  in  a  formidable  alliance. 
The  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  central  European  League 
conveyed  another  warning  to  France  ;  and  the  journey  of 
the  Crown  Prince  to  Madrid  showed  that  the  German 
Government  was  not  inclined  to  disregard  any  additional 
security  for  the  promotion  of  its  steady  policy.  The  French 
Government  will  not  fail  to  understand  a  demonstration  that 
it  must  for  an  indefinite  time  confine  its  ambition  to  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory  or  influence  in  the  distant  regions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  Tonquin  or  Madagascar  it  has  no  opposition 
to  fear  from  Germany,  but  any  project  of  recovering  Alsace 
or  Lorraine  must  be  indefinitely  adjourned.  The  conversation 
which  may  have  been  held  by  the  Sovereigns  was  probably 
ceremonious  and  conventional,  but  the  fact  of  their  meeting 
gives  emphasis  to  the  diplomatic  communications  which 
may  have  passed  among  their  Ministers.  The  rulers  of 
the  great  military  monarchies  are  perhaps  not  unwilling 
to  remind  their  subjects  that  they  still  exercise  personal 
power,  and  their  confidential  advisers  encourage  any  measure 
which  may  tend  to  display  and  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  Prince  Bismarck  has  sometimes,  if  reporters  of 
his  non-official  speeches  may  be  trusted,  spoken  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  he  has  so  loyally  served,  with  remarkable 
candour ;  but  in  public  he  has  always  been  careful  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  the  servant  of  his  Sovereign,  and  not  the 
nominee  of  any  people  or  Parliament.  The  veteran  soldier 
who  has  with  his  aid  founded  or  revived  the  Empire  com¬ 
mands  in  his  own  dominions  universal  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude.  ILis  allies  of  the  same  rank  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  achieving  equal  greatness ;  but  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  civil  and 
military  functions ;  and  the  Czar  could  not,  if  he  would, 
divest  himself  of  the  absolute  power  which  he  inherits  from 
his  ancestors. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Ministers  of  the  three 
Powers  may  have  agreed  upon  common  representations  to 
be  addressed  to  the  English  Government;  but  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that,  even  if  they  discuss  Egyptian  questions 
they  should  wantonly  embarrass  England  or  play  into  the 
hands  of  France.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Edinburgh  apology  for 
his  injudicious  demeanour  to  Germany  may  perhaps  have 
been  accepted.  When  there  is  no  real  cause  of  quarrel  between 


two  States  indiscretions  of  language  are  not  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  serious  rupture.  Controversies  as  to  claims  of 
German  subjects  on  the  Egyptian  Treasury  will  be  conducted 
after,  as  before,  the  Impex-ial  meeting  in  the  dispassionate 
tone  which  befits  questions  of  pecuniary  detail.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  connect  any  investigation  of  financial  matters 
with  the  august  personality  of  the  confederate  Sovereigns. 
It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  less  imposing 
Conference  Lord  Granville  deprived  Count  Munster  of 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  demand  for  additional 
sanitary  precautions  in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  able  and  popular  representative  of  Germany 
is  to  be  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  check  which  he  has 
received  will  not  be  welcome  to  any  section  of  English 
society.  In  the  immediate  matter  in  dispute,  Lord 
Granville  was  in  the  right.  The  Conference  had  no 
mandate  to  deal  with  sanitary  questions,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  restrictive  measures  would  in  any  case  have  been 
inadmissible.  Even  in  the  short  interval  which  has 
since  elapsed  the  public  opinion  of  the  Continent  on 
the  absurd  practice  of  quarantine  has  been  largely  modi¬ 
fied.  On  this  point,  if  on  no  other,  England  has  for 
some  time  past  been  largely  in  advance  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  nations.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  en¬ 
lightened  German  Government  will  persist  in  any  attempt 
to  obstruct  commerce  by  adherence  to  antiquated  delusions. 
The  enemies  of  both  countries  have  striven  to  cultivate  the 
feelings  of  jealousy  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  colonial  pi’ojects  atti-ibuted  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
His  own  language  on  the  subject  has  been  reasonable  and 
temperate;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  justified  in  disavowing 
any  adverse  policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Lord  Reay,  in 
a  late  speech,  distinguished  with  perfect  ’  accuracy  between 
French  attempts  to  combine  conquest  with  colonization  and 
the  determination  of  the  German  Government  to  extend  its 
protection  to  genuine  settlers. 

Two  of  the  three  assembled  Sovereigns  remember  the 
rebuff  which  awaited  a  hasty  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
Coui'ts  which  was  summarily  offered  to  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  for  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection.  Lord 
Derby,  who  is  not  generally  disposed  to  follow  extreme 
courses,  at  once  replied  that  the  Berlin  Note  was  too 
peremptoi’y  in  its  terms.  In  the  long  negotiations  which 
ensued  the  error  or  oversight  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  three  Emperors  was  practically  acknowledged.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  discourtesy  can 
have  been  intended  or  exhibited  on  the  pi’esent  occasion. 
No  English  statesman  or  political  party  can  regi’et  the 
truce  which  must  have  been  instituted  between  Austria  and 
Russia  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
The  German  Emperor  is  the  friend  of  both  his  allies ;  but- 
within  a  short  time  Austria  and  Russia  have  contended  for 
influence  over  the  minor  Powers  of  South-Eastern  Eui-ope, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  have  finally 
disposed  of  the  pretensions  of  Austi'ia  to  find  an  outlet  on 
the  coast  of  the  Higean.  Conflicting  interests  may  hereafter 
lead  to  collision,  but  much  is  gained  when  war  is  postponed. 
If  any  important  deliberation  has  taken  place,  the  attention 
of  the  Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  directed  to  Servia  or  Bulgaria  than  to  Egypt  or  to 
German  schemes  of  colonization.  None  of  the  allied  Powers 
would  perhaps  scruple  to  adjust  existing  differences  by 
fui’ther  encroachments  on  Turkey;  but  for  the  present  no 
such  design  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist.  The  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  may  perhaps  not  be  permanent,  but 
it  is  not  the  interest  of  any  Power  to  disturb  them  for  the 
moment ;  and  a  Congress  held  mainly  in  the  interest  of 
peace  would  scarcely  employ  itself  in  raising  new  causes  of 
disturbance.  The  great  authority  of  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  will  almost  certainly  be  employed  in  favour  of 
compromise  and  quiet. 

Neither  the  Emperors  nor  their  advisers  are  likely  to 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  suppressing,  if 
possible,  the  revolt  against  life,  property,  and  law,  which  in 
all  European  countries  threatens  j  ustice  and  civilization.  It 
is  nevertheless  possible  that  a  danger  to  which  they  are  all 
exposed  may  have  afforded  but  little  matter  for  deliberation. 
Nihilists  and  anarchists  are  common  enemies  who  can  only 
be  exterminated  by  force,  and  no  Congress  was  needed  to- 
place  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  Powers  all  the  resources 
which  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  rest.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  the  cruel  murder  of  his  father  to  avenge ;. 
the  Emperor  William  has  himself  twice  suffered  from  the 
violence  of  assassins,  and  Vienna  has  recently  been  the 
scene  of  many  atrocious  enterprises.  The  police  and  the 
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administrators  of  the  three  Empires  are  little  inclined  to 
distinguish  between  ordinary  crimes  and  political  attempts 
at  treason  and  murder.  It  is  .nevertheless  possible  that 
detailed  arrangements  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of 
offenders  may  have  been  made  at  or  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Neither  the  Emperors  nor  their  Ministers  are 
likely  to  have  discussed  questions  of  internal  or  muni¬ 
cipal  policy,  or  to  have  suggested  to  one  another  liberal 
concessions  as  modes  of  effectually  dealing  with  anarchist 
conspiracies.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  students  and  the 
civil  and  military  functionaries  who  supply  the  Russian 
Nihilists  with  leaders  might  be  temporarily  disarmed  by  the 
grant  of  a  representative  Constitution;  but  German  and 
Austrian  anarchists  have  no  desire  to  strengthen  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions.  If  Alexander  III.  were  inclined  to 
relax  the  bonds  of  absolutism,  he  would  need  neither  advice 
nor  aid  from  his  Imperial  neighbours.  On  their  part  they 
are  reasonably  anxious  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
present  prerogatives ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  subjects  wish  to  diminish  the  remaining  power  of  the 
Crown.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  advertise  the  union 
which  has  now  been  publicly  solemnized. 


MR.  MUNDELLAS  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

THE  litigant  who  is  driven  to  discredit  his  own  witness 
must  be  supposed  to  have  a  very  poor  case.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  so  obvious  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  how  it  failed  to  strike  Mr.  Mundella  when  he 
first  thought  of  playing  off  his  smart  little  trick  on  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne.  The  facts  are  well  worth  recapitulating, 
for  they  not  only  make  a  curious  little  story,  which  neatly 
illustrates  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  but 
they  afford  another  example  of  what  is  now  becoming  a 
very  favourite  method  with  our  heads  of  departments.  All 
the  world  knows  that  there  have  long  been  complaints  of 
over-pressure  in  Board  schools.  The  subject  turned  up  at 
intervals  in  the  morning  papers,  and  long  correspondences 
were  carried  on  by  various  persons,  all  very  angry,  very 
personal,  and  very  inconclusive — as  is  usual  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Then  Mr.  Mundella,  being,  as  the  result  showed, 
very  cocksure  of  the  blamelessness  of  his  department,  called 
in  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  have  a 
look  at  the  children  in  the  Board  schools,  and  see  whether 
he  could  find  any  traces  of  over-pressure.  The  date  of 
this  request  is  worth  noting.  It  was  the  16th  February 
last.  The  Doctor  went,  and  once  or  twice  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  Her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Inspector  of  Schools,  whom  he  found  a  most  polite  gentle¬ 
man.  By  April  30  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  Report  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and 
quite  ready  to  be  produced  for  the  confusion  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  critics.  The  critics  waited,  but  no 
Report  appeared;  and  then  they  began  to  suspect  that 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  had  not  found  those  things  which  a 
proper  regard  for  Mr.  Mundella’s  feelings  should  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  find.  They  asked  to  see  for  themselves,  and 
were  refused.  The  Report,  said  Mr.  Mundella,  is  a  mere 
farrago  of  such  rubbish  as  medical  knowledge,  &c.,  and  I 
cannot  allow  my  sacro-sanct  department  to  suffer  by  the 
publication  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  this  only  made 
the  other  side  all  the  more  anxious  to  get  at  the  document, 
and  they  accordingly  insisted.  At  last,  after  swearing  he 
would  ne’er  consent,  Mr.  Mundella  consented ;  but  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  nullify  the  Report  made  at  his  own  request.  His 
device,  which  his  surprised  friends  have  discovered  shows 
“  some  humour,”  was  to  set  this  very  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch 
to  write  a  charm  as  antidote  to  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s 
poison.  The  Report  and  the  answer  have  been  published 
together.  Two  points  in  the  answer  may  be  noticed  at 
once.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
was  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Fitch’s  criticism  before  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  That  was,  perhaps,  wise ;  for,  as  it  is  written  to  dis¬ 
credit  his  impartiality  and  his  understanding,  it  might  have 
incited  him  to  prepare  a  rejoinder  which  would  have  deprived 
the  department  of  the  temporary  advantage  of  having  the 
last  word — an  advantage  which  in  fact  it  has  already  lost 
by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  rather  damaging  rejoinder  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday.  Mr.  Fitch  writes  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  subordinate  official  who  is  honoured  with  the  duty  of 
fighting  his  chiefs  battles,  and  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne  in  a  tone  which  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with 
that  gentleman’s  courtesy  to  himself.  But  the  Inspector’s 


discretion  is  not  equal  to  his  zeal.  He  makes  a  great  point 
of  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  February  4  the  Doctor  had 
publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  over-pressure 
in  Board  schools,  and  this  fib  takes  to  be  enough  to  prove 
him  partial  and  untrustworthy.  The  believers  in  book¬ 
learning  as  a  universal  medicine,  wdio  have  raised  such  a 
cackle  over  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Fitch’s,  seem  to  forget 
that,  whatever  it  proves  about  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  it 
shows  beyond  question  that  Mr.  Mundella  had  means  of 
knowing  his  opinion  twelve  days  before  he  asked  him  to 
inspect  the  schools. 

This  story  in  itself  is  enough  to  predispose  anybody  who 
has  some  slight  knowledge  of  mankind  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne.  If  it  were  told  of  A.  and  B.  we  should 
conclude  that  here  is  another  case  in  which  an  independent 
witness  has  been  called  in  by  an  official  in  hopes  that  his 
evidence  would  be  favourable,  and  has  then  been  snubbed 
because  he  gave  unwelcome  testimony.  After  reading  the 
Report  no  doubt  remains  on  the  subject,  and  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  help  feeling  something  like  indignation  at 
the  way  in  which  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  has  been  treated. 
One  newspaper,  which  has  apparently  taken  its  cue  from 
Mr.  Mundella,  has  gone  the  length  of  garbling  a  quotation 
from  the  Report.  The  Times  represents  the  writer  as  say¬ 
ing,  “  At  present  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  show  that 
“  insanity  is  being  caused  by  education.  But,  on  the  other 
“  hand,  it  is  vain  to  urge  that  it  is  not  being  thus  caused.” 
Then  the  Times,  with  a  fine  assumption  of  indignation,  asks, 
“  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
“  who  reasons  in  this  random  fashion  1  ”  In  the  Report 
the  words  are,  “  At  present  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible,  ex- 
“  cept  in  isolated  instances,  to  show  that  insanity  (and  I  am 
“  speaking  now  of  insanity  as  distinct  from  imbecility)  is  being 
“  caused  by  education.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to 
“  urge  that  it  is  not  being  thus  caused  simply  because  our 
“  lunacy  officials  maintain  that  the  number  of  registered 
“  lunatics  does  not  grow  at  such  a  rate  as  to  justify  a  belief  in 
“  a  real  increase  of  insanity.”  It  is  more  easy  than  honour¬ 
able  to  make  a  point  against  an  adversary  when  you  suppress 
half  his  words  and  quote  them  apart  from  their  context,  which 
has  been  the  course  taken  both  officially  and  unofficially  in 
the  present  case.  As  anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Report  can  see,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  is  not  given  to 
random  reasoning.  He  does  not  condemn  the  Board  schools 
in  the  lump,  neither  has  he  any  fear  or  dislike  of  education. 
Like  every  man  of  any  common  sense,  he  knows  it  to  be 
an  excellent  thing.  What  he  does  say,  and  many  very 
competent  witnesses  agree  with  him,  is  that  the  Education 
Department  does  its  work  in  a  mechanical  and  pedantic 
fashion.  A  course  of  study  which  can  do  no  harm  what¬ 
ever  to  well-fed  children  who  come  from  comfortable  homes 
is  enforced  on  half-starved  little  wretches  who  come  from 
and  must  return  to  squalor  and  racket.  These  latter  break 
down  under  the  strain  which  is  easily  borne  by  their  more 
fortunate  schoolfellows.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  supports 
his  opinion  by  evidence  which  appears  satisfactory  to 
everybody  who  does  not  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  an 
official  committed  to  the  present  system.  He  saw  numbers 
of  children  in  the  schools  he  visited  who  looked  ill  from 
overwork  and  want  of  food.  He  quotes  statistics  to  show 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  forms  of  nervous 
disease  among  young  people  since  the  School  Boards  began 
to  work.  On  the  face  of  it  that  does  look  as  if  the  things 
had  some  connexion  with  one  another.  To  come  to  smaller 
matters,  he  heard  complaints  of  headache  and  want  of  sleep. 
Mr.  Fitch,  indeed,  makes  an  attempt  to  dispose  of  his 
evidence  on  this  score  by  a  lively  account  of  how  the  merry 
young  things  made  fun  of  the  good,  credulous  Doctor,  by 
telling  him  just  what  they  supposed  he  wanted  to  hear.  As 
it  appears  that  the  inquiries  were  made  in  seven  different 
schools,  and  that  the  same  answers  were  given  in  about  the 
same  proportion  of  cases,  we  find  some  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fitch’s  version  of  what  happened.  Indeed,  the 
inquiries  were  obviously  made  with  care  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  fallibility  of  the  human  memory,  and  the 
tendency  of  human  beings  of  all  ages  to  use  hazy  language. 
Great  capital  has  been  made  out  of  certain  eccentricities  of 
style  in  the  Report,  but  the  world  is  not  concerned  with  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne,  or  Mr.  Fitch,  or  Mr.  Mundella,  as 
writers  of  English  prose.  On  that  score  there  would  be  much 
to  say ;  but  for  the  present  we  have  to  consider  them  as  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  stating  facts  and  drawing  inferences. 
Looking  at  them  in  that  light,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  in¬ 
conveniently  independent  and  outspoken  Doctor. 

With  the  obvious  conviction  that  he  is  disposing  of  his 
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adversary  completely,  Mr.  Fitch  says  in  his  answer : — “  It 
11  happens  that  the  schools  whose  dates  of  inspection  fell 
“  due  during  the  month  of  March  were  Board  schools  situ- 
“  ated  close  together  in  Walworth,  the  district  between  the 
“  Camberwell  and  the  Old  Kent  Roads,  one  of  the  poorest 
“  and  most  crowded  in  London,  and  one  exceptionally  low 
“  in  the  level  of  its  soil.”  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  has 
already  denied  that  these  were  the  only  schools  he  visited  ; 
but,  even  if  they  were,  that  is  just  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  charge  against  the  Education  Department, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  that  it  applies  a  system  not 
in  the  least  adapted  to  children  brought  up  in  poor  and 
crowded  districts  with  the  cruel  pedantry  of  red  tape. 
Therefore  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  did  well  to  go  to  those 
very  regions.  When  there  is  a  complaint  that  the 
smaller  private  lunatic  asylums  are  badly  managed,  an 
Inspector  goes  to  them,  not  to  the  great  public  and 
semi-public  establishments.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
thiugs  are  better  in  happier  circumstances.  Of  course 
they  are,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  that  mis¬ 
chief  is  being  done  by  stupidly  enforcing  a  uniform  rule 
on  children  who  live  under  very  different  conditions.  Mr. 
Fitch’s  contention  that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  evidence 
must  be  rejected  because  he  already  had  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  over-pressure  recoils  on  himself.  He  also 
had  an  opinion  which  is  not  the  more  credible  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  Doctor’s.  The  Report  and  its 
answer — and  the  answer  even  more  than  the  Report — go  to 
strengthen  the  growing  belief  that  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  has  fallen  into  a  premature  old  age  of  red  tape.  It 
was  antecedently  probable  that  a  system  which  aims  at 
egging  on  the  teachers  to  pass  as  many  children  as  possible 
would  lead  when  applied  to  the  struggling  population  of 
great  towns  to  much  forcing.  There  is  now  direct  evidence 
that  it  does  do  so,  and  Mr.  Mundella  will  not  get  rid  of  it 
by  the  easy  method  of  setting  an  official  of  his  department 
to  discredit  an  independent  witness  who  had  been  called  in 
by  himself. 


THE  BELGIAN  CRISIS. 

FTIHE  disturbances  which  have  excited  reasonable  anxiety 
-L  in  Belgium  will  probably  be  suppressed  by  authority ; 
but  a  feud  which  divides  the  whole  population  of  a  State 
into  nearly  equal  parts  constitutes  a  chronic  and  serious 
danger.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  no  com¬ 
promise  is  possible  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Clericals. 
The  main  object  of  either  party  is  to  crush  its  adversary, 
with  but  a  secondary  regard  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom.  In  former  times  collisions  might  have  been 
avoided  with  comparative  ease  because  the  struggle  would 
have  only  involved  the  distribution  of  apolitical  power.  The 
issue  of  the  control  of  popular  education  is  a  modern  ground 
of  irreconcilable  hostility.  The  priesthood  is  pledged  to 
prefer  to  all  other  considerations  the  religious  and  dog¬ 
matic  system  of  elementary  education.  Their  opponents, 
even  if  they  are  not  opposed  to  religious  doctrine,  are 
determined  not  to  surrender  the  common  schools  to  the 
direction  of  the  clergy.  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  a  controversy  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument.  When  the  battle  is  joined  it  is  too  late  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  reasons  which  may  have  been  used  by  either  com¬ 
batant  to  j  ustify  the  declaration  of  war.  The  only  practical 
question  is  whether  the  Liberals  or  Clericals  are  the 
stronger,  not  only  in  the  number  of  their  respective  sup¬ 
porters,  but  in  virtue  of  the  energy  and  perhaps  of  the  reck¬ 
lessness  which  they  are  prepared  to  display.  It  is  not  too 
mu^h  to  say  that  the  violence  which  characterizes  both 
parties  may,  in  certain  contingencies,  degenerate  into  treason 
against  the  Government  and  the  nation.  The  essence  of 
an  offence  which  was  rightly  regarded  by  earlier  generations 
as  the  worst  of  crimes  is  the  preference  of  internal  or 
factious  interests  to  the  paramount  duty  of  maintaining 
national  security. 

The  distribution  of  parties  in  Belgium  coincides  to  a 
great  extent  with  local  divisions,  and  in  a  smaller  degree 
with  social  stratification.  The  aristocracy,  which  exercises 
little  political  influence,  naturally  inclines  to  the  cause  of 
authority;  and  probably  in  Belgium,  as  in  France,  it  may 
be  fashionable  to  profess  attachment  to  the  Clerical  cause. 
A  more  solid  element  of  strength  is  the  attachment  of  the 
rural  population  to  the  order  which  represents  tradition  and 
ancient  custom.  It  is  possible  that  the  clergy  and  their 
agents  may  sometimes  have  used  questionable  methods  in 
the  conduct  of  elections;  but  the  hold  of  the  priesthood  on 


the  peasantry  must  have  been  acquired  and  retained  by 
genuine  desert.  The  large  majority  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  as  legitimate  a  title  to  the  control  of  legislation 
and  policy  as  any  party  which  may  have  been  formerly 
dominant;  but  its  leaders  were  bound  to  be  moderate  and 
cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  if  only  because  the 
turbulent  part  of  the  community  was  notoriously  ranged  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  towns,  which  are  almost 
unanimously  anti-clerical,  are  more  easily  excited  than  the 
eountry  districts.  The  late  riots  in  the  capital  have  been 
conducted  by  the  working  classes  as  well  as  by  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  rabble;  and  perhaps  the  protests  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  against  the  Clerical  cause  have  not  been  wholly 
disapproved  by  the  urban  middle  class.  The  shopkeepers 
of  Brussels  probably,  as  in  Paris,  affect  that  freedom  of 
thought  in  religious  matters  which  is  compatible  with  the 
most  extreme  political  Conservatism.  The  proposed  repeal 
of  the  law  by  which  secular  education  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  is  likely  to  be  unpopular  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

English  advocates  of  proportional  representation  have 
naturally  called  attention  to  the  illustration  which  late 
events  in  Belgium  have  furnished  of  the  inconvenience  of 
government  by  simple  majorities.  Until  the  late  election 
the  Liberals  had  long  been  supreme,  accumulating,  per¬ 
haps,  on  themselves  the  resentments  which  are  always  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  party  in  power.  As  soon  as  the  balance 
shifted,  the  Clericals,  in  turn,  secured  an  irresistible  ma¬ 
jority  ;  and  there  is  no  impediment  to  their  reversal  of 
the  measures  of  their  adversaries,  except  through  the  ir¬ 
regular  and  dangerous  intervention  of  riotous  mobs.  One 
of  the  demands  of  the  malcontents  is  that  the  franchise, 
which  has  been  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country  compara¬ 
tively  restricted,  should  be  widely  extended  ;  and  a  possible 
result  of  the  present  struggle  may  be  the  establishment  of 
the  iniquitous  system  of  universal  suffrage.  After  fifty 
years  of  peace  and  good  government  the  Belgians  have 
not  perhaps  learned  the  lesson  that  political  revolutions 
are  generally  fatal  to  order  and  to  freedom.  They  have  now 
experience  of  the  evils  which  result  from  the  caprices  of 
popular  suffrage.  The  mischief  would  be  graver  and  more 
irretrievable  if  absolute  power  were  vested  in  a  majority  of 
the  whole  population.  It  is  not  even  absolutely  certain 
that  government  by  the  process  of  counting  heads  might 
not  in  Belgium,  though  in  no  other  European  community, 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  their  adherents. 
If  in  such  a  case  they  had  no  external  interference  to  appre¬ 
hend,  they  would  not  be  moderate  in  their  use  of  victory. 
The  tendency  of  fiction  to  impair  the  securities  of  freedom 
is  now  illustrated  by  the  demand  of  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  that  the  King  should,  in  defiance  of  an  unbroken 
political  tradition  first  borrowed  from  England,  place  a  veto 
on  the  Schools  Bill,  though  it  has,  at  the  instance  of  his 
own  Ministers,  been  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Unfortunately  Belgium  may,  in  certain  contingencies,  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  absorption  by  an  irresistible  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  modern  division  of  Europe  among  great  military 
Powers  exposes  the  minor  States  to  perpetual  danger.  It 
is,  perhaps,  improbable  that  France  or  Germany  should 
contemplate  the  conquest  of  Belgium  or  Holland  with¬ 
out  some  plausible  excuse;  but  if  an  oppressed  half  of 
the  population  of  either  State  should  invoke  foreign  assist¬ 
ance,  a  Protectorate  which  would  be  equivalent  to  annexa¬ 
tion  might  not  impossibly  be  established.  The  Greek 
Republics  and  the  Italian  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
incessantly  endangered  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  the 
rivalry  of  factions,  which  sought  external  aid  when  they 
were  worsted  in  domestic  struggles.  The  vague  projects  of 
aggrandizement  by  which  Napoleon  III.  hoped  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  his  dynasty  almost  always  included 
Belgium;  and  the  great  adversary  to  whom  he  ultimately 
succumbed  was  not  unwilling  to  encourage  his  enterprises. 
If  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Prussia  to  the  extension 
of  the  French  Empire,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
taken  occasion  to  represent  himself  as  the  patron  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Belgium.  He  had  tried  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  in  Mexico  with  temporary  success ;  and  he  had 
always  found  among  his  own  clergy  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  and  not  the  least  influential  of  election  agents. 
It  is  probable  that  French  intrigues  have  exaggerated 
the  disaffection  which  they  attributed  to  the  Clerical  party 
in  Belgium  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Clerical  leaders 
were  sometimes  disposed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Imperial 
]  France. 
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The  danger  now  comes  from  the  other  side.  The  French 
Republic  has  done  its  utmost  to  alienate  both  the  clergy  and 
the  more  religious  laymen  since  the  time  when  Cambetta 
declared  that  Clericalism  was  the  common  enemy.  It  is  only 
in  Asia  or  in  Africa  that  the  Government  which  discoun¬ 
tenances  religion  at  home  recognizes  religious  missionaries 
as  the  most  efficient  of  political  instruments.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Alciers  has  been  employed  in  the  organization 
of  French  power  in  Tunis.  The  French  missionaries  at 
Madagascar  and  in  Eastern  Asia  are  encouraged  to  spread 
the  influence  of  France.  Belgium  is  probably  too  near  to 
offer  a  field  for  similar  operations.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  French  Government  should  protect  Liberalism  in  Belgium 
than  that  it  should  assert  its  title  to  be  the  eldest  son  or 
daughter  of  the  Church.  French  Jacobins  and  Socialists  are 
at  least  as  fanatical  as  any  religious  body  of  past  or  present 
times ;  and  they  have  allies  in  Belgium  who  might  prefer 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  a  sect  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country.  Bigots  and  enthusiasts  have  not 
infrequently  excluded  patriotism  from  tho  list  of  political 
virtues.  In  the  age  which  followed  the  Reformation  reli¬ 
gious  sympathies  were  closer  bonds  of  union  than  com¬ 
munity  of  race  and  language ;  and  after  the  Revolution 
neighbouring  countries,  until  they  had  experience  of  French 
domination,  often  displayed  sympathy  with  the  propa- 
gandism  of  their  invaders.  If  the  Clerical  party  in  Belgium 
should  both  maintain  and  abuse  its  present  victory,  tho 
democratic  minority  will  almost  certainly  be  driven  into 
the  arms  of  France ;  and  opportunities  or  excuses  for  foreign 
intervention  will  not  long  bo  wanting.  It  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Clerical  party  should  decline 
to  profit  by  its  success  at  the  election;  but  in  its  own 
interest  it  will  be  well  advised  in  moderating  its  pro- 
tensions.  The  large  towns  will  never  acquiesce  in  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  exercise  a  general  control  over 
education.  On  this  question  tho  most  Conservative  poli¬ 
ticians  will  not  be  unanimous,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  Clerical  party  should  be  finally  successful.  If  it 
were  possible  to  hope  that  the  present  majority  would  be 
prudent  and  moderate,  a  check  to  the  democratic  movement 
in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  might  bo 
witnessed  with  toleration  and  complacency. 


a  PiiiLosormc  wrangle. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  have  now,  we  presume,  concluded  their 
newspaper  controversy ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
charged  with  a  flippant  treatment  of  solemn  subjects  if  we 
venture  to  point  out  what  may  bo  called,  in  scientific  lan¬ 
guage,  the  journalistic  affinities  of  tho  recent  correspon¬ 
dence.  A  philosopher,  we  arc  sure,  will  excuse  any  honest 
attempt  to  find  its  biologic  place,  so  to  speak,  for  so  unusual 
a  phenomenon  of  newspaper  life  ;  and,  again  deprecating 
the  charge  of  irreverence,  we  shall  make  bold  to  class  the 
Spencer- Harr ison  duel  with  the  gigantic  gooseberry  and 
the  shower  of  frogs.  Ambitious,  no  doubt,  as  the  Times 
may  be,  of  leading  the  way  in  science  and  philosophy,  if 
it  cannot  in  anything  else,  we  may  still  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  it  would 
have  treated  its  readers  for  a  week  or  so  to  a  column 
or  a  column  and  a  half  every  other  day  on  the  great 
question  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophic  originality. 
But  what  would  you  have  1  Wo  must  all  live,  the  dig¬ 
nified  as  well  as  those  who  assume  no  airs  of  gravity, 
and  what  cannibalism  does  for  one  newspaper,  philosophy 
must  do  for  another.  Or,  to  put  it  more  respectfully,  we 
may  describe  Mr.  Spencer’s  System  as  the  serious  sea- 
serpent  of  the  Times.  People  who  do  not  believe  in  it — 
that  is  to  say,  grave  people  to  whom  letters  on  stiff  subjects 
are  more  attractive  than  the  sensational  news  paragraph 
— will  like,  it  is  assumed,  to  read  about  it.  They  will 
examine  with  awe  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  account  of  its  con¬ 
volutions  ;  and  his  successive  corrections  by  Mr.  Harrison 
. — who  answers  to  the  sceptical  mate  that  refuses  to  sign  the 
statutory  declaration  drawn  up  by  the  captain — will  have 
been  studied  by  these  good  people  with  a  perfect  tumult  of 
conflicting  emotions.  Such,  at  least,  we  are  bound  to  suppose 
is  the  case,  for  the  Times  cannot  be  suspected  of  not 
knowing  its  world.  An  eager  public  has,  we  doubt 
not,  been  hanging  on  the  utterances  of  the  two  philo¬ 
sophic  gladiators,  and  awaiting  breathlessly  the  determination 
of  the  question  as  to  how  much  an  English  thinker  with 
whose  thoughts  the  majority  of  them  trouble  themselves 


very  little  owes  to  a  French  philosopher  with  whom  they 
have  no  acquaintance  at  all. 

Some  of  them,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  attracted 
to  the  controversy  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Harrison’s 
picturesque  statement  of  its  original  thesis,  and  then  re¬ 
tained  by  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  question,  and  the 
extreme  importance  which  Mr.  Spencer,  who  ought  to 
know,  considers  to  belong  to  it.  For  Mr.  Harrison,  it 
will  be  remembered,  began  by  saying  that  “  Mr.  Spencer 
“  simply  played  a  new  tune  on  Comte’s  instrument,”  and 
that  way  of  putting  the  matter  appeared  to  promise  a  lively 
discussion.  When  metaphors  begin  to  fly,  when  com¬ 
parisons  darken  the  air — and  the  discussion — good  sport  for 
the  looker-on  may  generally  be  expected;  and  when  to 
Mr.  Spencer’s  indignant  denial  of  the  charge  of  playing 
a  new  tune  on  Comte’s  instrument,  Mr.  Harrison  re¬ 
plied  by  emphasizing  for  his  adversary’s  comfort  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tune  and  the  instrument,  expectation 
naturally  rose.  Mr.  Spencer,  observed  Mr.  Harrison, 
did  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  full  force  of  the  word 
“  new.”  If  he  had  been  accused  of  playing  old  tunes, 
why  then,  indeed — but  no  such  injurious  charge  was  made. 
He  plays  new  tunes — that  his  critic  fully  admits.  “  The 
“  doctrine  often  differs ;  the  imitation  remains.  The  tune 
“  is  now ;  the  instrument  is  the  same.”  Here,  indeed, 
were  the  materials  for  a  pretty  quarrel ;  here  were  the  ropes 
and  stakes  for  what  our  Corinthian  forefathers  would  have 
described  as  a  merry  mill,  with  certainly  a  distinct  shade  of 
odds  on  Mr.  Spencer.  He  might  undoubtedly  at  this 
point  have  made  short  work  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  metaphor. 
For  Comte’s  system  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  “  the  instru- 
“  ment  ” ;  it  is  rather,  in  the  language  of  the  musician, 
the  “theme”;  and,  if  Mr.  Spencer’s  composition  really 
differed  often  and  much  from  that  of  the  earlier  per¬ 
former,  he  might  have  cheerfully  admitted,  as,  indeed,  he 
could  not  sanely  have  denied,  that  he  plays  upon  the 
same  instrument  as  Comte’s,  which  is  in  effect  the  human, 
mind.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his 
well-known  jealousy  for  his  reputation  as  an  original 
thinker,  was  reluctant  to  admit  even  as  much  community 
of  conditions  with  the  author  of  the  Positive  Philosophy 
as  this ;  and  he  is  now,  at  any  rate,  very  firmly  resolved 
not  to  admit  a  jot  more.  He  repudiates  all  obligation  to 
Comte  of  any  philosophical  kind  whatsoever.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  the  similarity  between  the  titles  and  termin¬ 
ology  of  his  books  and  those  of  Comte  to  be  so  many 
mere  coincidences.  Lie  protests  that,  though  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  great  work  some  years  after  Comte’s 
death,  and  many  years  after  the  published  formulation  of 
Comte’s  system,  he  had  anticipated  all  the  main  doctrines  of 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy  in  his  earlier  essays;  and,  in 
short,  he  declares  that,  except  for  having  borrowed  from 
Comte  the  words  “  altruism  ”  and  “  sociology  ” — on  neither  of 
which  acquisitions  is  he  to  be  congratulated,  while  we  are 
glad  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  his  philological  conscience, 
that  he  recalls  the  adoption  of  the  latter  barbarism  with  a 
blush — he  is  not  conscious  of  any  indebtedness  to  the 
French  philosopher  at  all. 

No  one  familiar  with  disputes  of  this  description  can  have 
had  the  least  difficulty  in  foretelling  the  issue.  When  A.  is 
accused  by  B.  of  plagiarizing  from  C.,  and  denies  all 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  that  immortal  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  B.  has  obviously  nothing  for  it  but  either  to  give 
A.  the  lie  direct,  or  to  maintain  that  C.’s  ideas  were  “  in 
“  the  air,”  and  that,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  sus¬ 
pected  plagiarist  could  no  more  help  inhaling  them  than  he 
could  refrain  from  the  physical  process  of  respiration.  And 
that  of  course  is  Mr.  Harrison’s  line  of  reply.  It  is  at 
least  the  basis  of  his  last  position  in  the  controversy.  In 
his  first  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Spencer  he  seemed  rather  disposed 
to  rely  upon  the  argument  that  that  philosopher  had 
indeed  distinctly  borrowed  from  his  predecessor,  even  though 
he  might  have  done  so  at  second  hand.  “  You  were  a  great 
“  friend,”  he  urges,  of  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  George 
Lewes,  who  were  “  saturated  ”  with  Comte’s  philosophy,  and 
you  picked  it  up  from  them  “  by  hearsay.”  In  his  latest 
contribution  to  the  controversy,  however,  he  states  Mr. 
Spencer’s  debt  to  Comte  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion. 
His  close  association  with  George  Eliot  and  George 
Lewes  still  counts  for  something,  but  now  the  main  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  argument  is  that  a  “philosopher  cannot  allege 
“  ignorance  of  the  ideas  current  in  philosophy.”  Of  course 
philosophers  can  allege  this,  for  they  constantly  do,  and 
would  always  like  to  if  they  could;  but  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  speaking  only  of  what  they  ought 
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to  do.  And  what  makes  philosophers  like  Mr.  Spencer 
and  others  a  little  sore  is,  that  what  they  are  thus 
forbidden  to  allege  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Harrison 
and  his  friends  are  continually  alleging  on  behalf 
of  their  master.  Where  the  shoe  pinches — not  perhaps 
where  it  specially  pinches  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has 
many  philosophic  corns,  but  where  it  pinches  thinkers  in 
general — is  in  the  assumption  that  nothing  was  “  in  the  air  ” 
when  Comte  himself  wrote — except,  perhaps,  in  his  later 
speculations,  the  philosopher  himself.  Mr.  Harrison  may 
or  may  not  be  in  the  right  in  maintaining  that  a  feat 
independently  performed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  declares,  by  him¬ 
self  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  really  performed  by 
Comte  when  Mr.  Spencer  was  two  years  of  age,  and  was 
“  one  of  the  most  transcendent  steps  taken  in  modern 
“  thought.”  But  Mr.  Spencer  unquestionably  has  his 
adversary  on  the  hip  when  he  points  out  that  Comte’s 
theories  can  themselves  be  traced  back,  now  to  Hobbes,  and 
now  even  to  Plato.  It  is  an  amiable  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Positivists  to  find  Comte  in  everything,  and, 
though  those  humble  seekers  after  truth  who  have  no 
“  system  ”  of  their  own  may  not  resent  the  pretension, 
wre  cannot  expect  similar  tolerance  from  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  has.  In  such  matters,  too,  as  that  of  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences  —  an  “idea”  which  really  in  some 
respects  invites  comparison  with  the  brilliant  aperqu 
that  the  stockings  ought  to  be  put  on  before  the  boots 
—  to  hear  philosophic  achievements  of  this  kind  be¬ 
lauded,  and  later  thinkers  accused  of  plagiarism  because 
they  too  have  suggested  that  boots  should  come  after 
stockings,  is  irritating  enough  to  make  a  philosopher  beat 
his  father  Parmenides.  We  cannot  altogether  deny  there¬ 
fore  that  Mr.  Spencer  does  well  to  be  angry.  One  can 
stand  attacks  from  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  all 
originality  whatever ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  be  charged  with 
plagiarism  by  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  originality 
and  that  Comte  presented  a  unique  example  of  it.  Mr. 
Spencer  may  well  be  pardoned  a  certain  vehemence  in 
denying  that  the  doctrines  of  Comte  were  the  idees  meres 
of  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  -when  the  charge  is  brought 
by  a  critic  who  would  not  allow  it  to  have  had  any  idees 
grand' mitres  at  all. 


FRANCE. 

THE  candid  friends  of  the  Republican  Government  in 
France  are  in  no  danger  of  finding  themselves  in  want 
of  texts  for  sermons  of  warning.  There  is,  of  course,  that 
long-standing,  terrible  example — the  state  of  no-war  with 
China.  That  obviously  must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  of 
some  sort,  or  nobody  can  well  tell  what  may  happen. 
Enemies  and  nervous  friends  may  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  at  Nantes  and 
Angouleme  is  a  sign  of  approaching  danger.  At  Nantes  a 
Legitimist  has  beaten  a  Bonapartist  by  a  great  majority. 
At  Angouleme  a  Bonapartist  has  beaten  a  Republican.  It 
would  be  foolish  in  the  majority  to  treat  these  elections  as 
matters  of  absolutely  no  account ;  but  they  have  plausible 
reasons  for  not  being  much  frightened  by  them.  They  do 
not  alter  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  Opposition,  which  in  itself  is  enough  to  encourage  the 
indifference  of  the  majority.  As  far  as  they  do  cause  any 
change,  it  is  in  a  direction  which  may  well  seem  fairly 
satisfactory  to  a  Republican  who  is  inclined  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  things.  The  defeated  candidate  at 
Nantes  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  and 
the  loss  is  a  loss  to  the  Bonapartists.  An  event  of 
this  kind  is  calculated  to  have  a  cooling  effect  on  the 
alliance  between  the  several  parties  which  have  tried  to  act 
together  on  the  basis  of  their  common  hatred  to  the  existing 
form  of  government.  A  Bonapartist  must  surely  be  very 
acutely  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  Legitimist  help  if  he 
can  bear  the  loss  of  so  important  a  seat  as  Nantes  with 
equanimity.  Even  the  successful  side  can  hardly  refuse  to 
see  the  fact  that,  if  the  election  shows  that  Republican 
principles  are  gaining  no  ground  in  Brittany,  it  also  proves 
once  a  vain  how  hollow  is  the  coalition  of  the  Monarchical 

O 

parties.  If  they  cannot  keep  from  pecking  out  each  other’s 
eyes  now,  what  would  they  do  the  day  after  their  victory, 
if  it  ever  is  to  be  won  1  The  success  of  M.  Larociie- 
Jodbert  at  Angouleme  is  more  of  a  Republican  defeat ;  for, 
though  he  only  succeeds  another  Bonapartist,  ho  does  it 
with  an  increased  majority.  Even  here,  however,  there  are 
considerations  which  tend  to  diminish  the  apparent  import¬ 
ance  of  'lie  figures  at  the  poll.  M.  Laroche-Joubert’s 


party  has  in  this  case  undoubtedly  profited  to  some  extent 
by  its  coalition  with  the  extreme  Republicans,  who,  with 
their  usual  venomous  folly,  have  joined  the  enemy  who  is 
out  to  spite  the  lukewarm  friend  who  is  in.  If  political 
history  proves  anything,  it  is  that  unions  of  this  sort  are 
barren  of  profit  to  both  sides. 

The  considerations  which  may  serve  to  make  the  Repub¬ 
licans  indifferent  to  the  success  of  MM.  Larociie-Joubert 
and  Cazenove  de  Pradines  are,  however,  counterbalanced 
by  others  which  point  to  a  less  agreeable  conclusion.  These 
elections  show  that  the  divisions  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  Legitimists  have  not  affected  the  voting 
power  of  their  parties.  Prince  Victor’s  undutiful  behaviour 
to  Prince  Jerome,  and  Prince  Jerome’s  stinginess  in  the 
matter  of  Prince  Victor’s  pocket-money,  and  all  the  very 
ignoble  wrangles  this  domestic  unpleasantness  have  given 
rise  to  in  the  Parisian  press,  have  not  chilled  the  zeal  of  the 
electors  of  Angouleme  for  their  Imperialist  principles.  If 
they  have  had  any  influences  at  Nantes,  it  has  not  led  to 
the  expected  results.  The  voters  there  have  gone  from  one 
divided  house  to  another  even  more  divided.  Prince  Victor 
and  Prince  Jerome  are  squabbling  over  a  mainly  personal 
matter ;  but  the  Legitimists  who  accept  the  Count  of  Paris 
and  those  members  of  the  party  who  are  becoming  known 
as  the  Spanish  Whites  are  separated  by  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  Yet  the  party  at  Nantes  voted  in  a  body.  From 
this  it  may  at  least  be  concluded  that  the  supporters  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  are  not  likely  to  cause 
any  serious  schism  in  the  Royalist  party.  If  this  is  proved  to 
be  the  case,  it  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  very  unpleasant 
discovery  for  the  Republicans.  The  Count  of  Paris  is  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  enemy— indeed,  is  probably  the  only 
dangerous  enemy — of  the  Republic;  and  if  his  party,  which 
already  includes  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France,  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Legitimists,  it  will  re¬ 
present  a  power  ivhich  no  Government  can  afford  to  see  in 
hostility  with  indifference.  It  is  true  that  the  addition  of 
the  supporters  of  Henry  V.  to  his  following  is  not  a  pure 
gain  of  strength  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  The  peasantry 
who  form  the  greatest  power  in  French  politics,  when  they 
can  be  got  to  move  at  all,  have  been  supposed  on  good 
evidence  to  have  a  traditional  fear  of  the  Legitimists.  But 
this  feeling,  like  others,  may  wear  out,  or  be  driven  out  by 
another  and  more  immediate  fear.  If  the  peasants  once 
learn  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  safety  of  their  money  under 
a  Republic,  they  may  possibly  be  persuaded  with  no  great 
difficulty  to  consider  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  old 
Orleanist  chiefs  as  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against 
the  desire  of  the  Legitimists,  to  return  to  what  they  sup¬ 
pose  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  Revolution.  If  the 
peasants  can  be  brought  to  this  degree  of  confidence,  the 
Republic  will  certainly  be  in  serious  danger,  and  nothing 
will  do  more  to  persuade  them  than  fresh  taxation  caused 
by  an  adventurous  colonial  policy.  Independent  observers 
have  lately  been  insisting  that  the  small  proprietors  are 
really  becoming  uneasy.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Journal  cles  Debats,  who  is  probably  in  a  good  position  to 
know  what  is  the  political  feeling  of  the  country,  has  lately 
been  giving  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  peasantry  and 
the  smaller  bourgeoisie  in  provincial  towns  are  already  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  policy  of  M.  Ferry’s  Ministry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  witness,  they  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
fresh  calls  for  money  will  be  made  on  them  at  no  distant 
date.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they  are  asking  themselves 
whether  the  Republic  has  kept  its  promises,  and  looking 
upon  all  Governmental  action  in  an  unfriendly  and  critical 
spirit.  This  general  accusation  has  so  far  disturbed  the 
thoroughgoing  friends  of  M.  Ferry,  that  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  discredit  the  value  of  the  evidence  by  dismiss¬ 
ing  it  all  as  the  mere  croaking  of  cold-blooded  partisans  who 
joined  the  Republic  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  simply 
because  they  could  see  no  chance  of  establishing  any  other 
form  of  government.  Ardent  Republicans  may  have  a  natural 
dislike  for  half-hearted  friends  of  that  kind,  but  they  cannot 
appear  to  neglect  them.  It  was  just  these  very  “  politiques  ” 
who,  not  for  the  first  time  in  French  history,  gave  the 
victory  to  a  party  which  they  chose  for  purely  business 
reasons.  The  Republic  lives  by  their  support,  and  if  they 
become  hostile  or  merely  stand  aside,  it  may  fall  before  the 
first  vigorous  attack.  It  would  be  almost  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Nantes  and  Angouleme  elections  show  of  them¬ 
selves  that  this  division  between  the  Republic  and  the  great 
mass  of  Frenchmen  has  begun.  But  it  does  not  prove  the 
contrary,  and  the  election  of  a  Royalist  in  the  former  town 
is,  perhaps,  a  sign  that  his  party  is  being  accepted  as  a 
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possible  resource  by  that  majority  of  timicl  and  unenthu- 
siastic  small  proprietors  and  small  capitalists  which  every 
French  Government  must  conciliate  if  it  wishes  to  live. 

The  course  of  affairs  in  China  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  quiet  any  fears  the  peasants  and  shopkeepers  may  have 
begun  to  entertain.  Nobody  seems  to  know  the  details  of 
what  is  happening  with  even  approximate  accuracy.  Even  the 
ubiquitous  newspaper  correspondent  is  beaten  for  once,  and 
either  reports  the  thing  which  is  not  or  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  the  reported  second  attack  on  the  Kinpai 
forts,  we  first  heard  of  a  serious  battle,  then  a  denial  that 
there  had  been  any  engagement,  and  finally  a  correction 
to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  fighting,  but  not  much. 
Still,  by  dint  of  guessing  and  drawing  deductions,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  few  scraps  of  what  appears  to  be  trustworthy 
news,  it  is  possible  to  form  some  reasonably  accurate  idea  of 
what  is  going  on.  China  is  not  frightened  at  all,  and  more, 
much  more,  “  intelligent  mischief”  (to  use  the  charming 
phrase  now  popular  in  French  newspapers)  will  have  to  be 
done  before  it  is  brought  to  terms.  The  squadron  which  is 
to  do  it  seems  to  be  short  of  stores,  and  is  reduced  for  the 
present  to  the  somewhat  humble  occupation  of  throwing 
the  guns  of  Chinese  merchant  junks  overboard,  and  leaving 
them  at  the  mercy  of  pirates.  Even  this  noble  use  of 
common  criminals  as  a  military  measure  is  likely  to  prove 
insufficient.  The  papers  in  Paris  are  coming  round  to  the 
opinion  that  Admiral  Courbet  must  really  sail  up  the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang,  and,  throwing  aside  those  considerations 
of  sentiment  and  humanity  which  we  are  surprised  to  hear 
have  hitherto  limited  his  exertions,  must  sink,  burn,  and 
destroy  without  pity,  so  that  the  rice  supply  of  Pekin 
may  be  stopped,  and  the  Imperial  Court  starved  into 
submission.  But,  as  that  would  entail  a  stoppage  of 
neutral  trade,  it  will  make  a  declaration  of  war  neces¬ 
sary.  So  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  will  gain  their 
point  after  all,  and  M.  Ferry  must  call  the  Chambers 
together  and  ask  for  more  money  from  the  representatives 
of  a  people  who  are  suffering  from  bad  cattle  trade,  de¬ 
pressed  agriculture,  and  the  phylloxera.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  is  likely  to  be  asked  pretty  sharply  to 
explain  how  all  this  came  to  be  necessary.  The  stupid 
obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  may  not  be  found  excuse  enough. 
Meanwhile,  too,  Frenchmen  can  see  a  tolerably  visible  sign 
of  the  nervousness  of  neutral  Powers.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  at  last  recognized  the  fact  that 
England  has  very  pressing  interests  in  China,  and  are 
sending  a  good  big  ironclad  out  to  look  after  them.  The 
sight  of  H.M.S.  Agamemnon  steaming  out  to  China  may 
perhaps  serve  to  remind  the  French  who  are  trying  to  run 
up  a  colonial  empire  in  a  hurry,  and  the  Bussians  who  are 
on  the  outlook  for  pickings,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  general 
overturn  in  China,  they  will  not  have  the  settlement  entirely 
in  their  own  hands. 


BALLOONS. 

THIS  year,  as  a  contemporary  solemnly  announced 
the  other  day,  this  year  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  It  is  indeed,  as  of 
most  other  events.  But  1884  has  something  more  to 
say  for  itself  than  this.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  ago 
last  Monday  a  youth  called  Lunardi  went  up  in  a  balloon. 
“  His  companions  were  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon;  he 
“  passed  over  London  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  first 
“  descended  in  a  cornfield  on  South  Mimms  Common, 
“  where  he  parted  with  his  cat.  He  then  rose  again, 
“  and  finally  landed  in  a  meadow  at  Stondon,  near  Ware, 
“  at  twenty  minutes  past  four.  Lunardi  at  once  became 
“  the  lion  of  the  London  season.”  Such  is  popular  history, 
and  such  are  social  lions.  Lunardi  had  an  advantage  over 
some  of  the  latter,  in  that  he  had  not  achieved  notoriety 
by  doing  anything  particularly  disgraceful.  Those  who 
narrate  his  impressive  story  are  relieved,  like  the  Almighty 
in  the  case  of  the  self-made  man,  of  a  serious  responsibility, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  do  no  possible  harm  to  any  one  by 
telling  it  wrong.  An  interesting  essay  might  be  written, 
in  the  elegant  and  justly-admired  style  of  “A.  K.  II.  B.,” 
‘ ;  Concerning  Things  which  Don’t  Matter  a  Straw.”  Perhaps 
the  straw  which  showed  Lunardi  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  may  be  preserved  as  a  relic  by  the  devoted  admirer  who 
contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  record  for  which 
we  are  so  deeply  grateful.  When  Lunardi  passed  over 
pale  Britannia  he  was  much  inspected  both  by  the  idle 
and  by  the  industrious.  George  III.  turned  out  with  a 


telescope,  and  probably  wanted  to  know  how  Lunardi 
managed  to  get  into  the  balloon  when  it  was  in  the  air. 
Mr.  Pitt  put  a  glass  to  his  august  eye ;  but  his  eloquent  re¬ 
marks  on  this  occasion  have  not  been  recorded.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  reflect  that  Vincenzio  Lunardi,  Secretary  to  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador,  “  the  first  aerial  traveller  in  the 
“  English  atmosphere,”  died  in  1799,  and  that  he  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  How  many  scholars,  philanthropists,  politicians, 
who  thought  themselves  secure  of  immortal  fame,  have 
passed  away  in  those  eighty-five  years,  and  are  as  those  who 
have  never  been.  But  the  memory  of  the  first  aerial 
traveller  in  our  atmosphere,  who  carefully  avoided  in 
giving  himself  this  title  all  competition  with  Lucifer,  Son 
of  the  Morning,  is  still  kept  green.  “What’s  in  a 
“  balloon,”  we  may  well  ask,  that  it  should  defy  time  like 
this  1  To  reply  “  Gas  at  the  top,  and  a  fool  at  the  bottom,” 
would  be  alike  discourteous  and  untrue.  Balloons  have  been 
used  for  serious  purposes  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  sen¬ 
sation.  They  have  been  employed  by  M.  Gambetta  and  by 
Colonel  Burnaby.  More  recently,  they  have  shared  in 
some  measure  the  proverbial  connexion  of  horses  and 
ships  with  perjury.  But  at  least  one  eminent  aeronaut 
is  confined  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  a  “  place  of  incarcer- 
“  ation  on  criminal  process,”  as  Mr.  Micawber  would 
have  called  it;  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
attempted  to  make  his  escape  through  the  English  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  seems  in 
this  instance  to  have  deserted  his  votary.  Mir.  Simmons’s 
balloon,  “  The  Colonel,”  was  not,  it  appears  (and  this  is  very 
important),  the  first  to  be  seized  for  debt.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  took  possession  of 
Lunardi’s.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  English  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  sea.  Lunardi,  like  other 
equally  great  men  who  have  succeeded  him,  fell  out  of  his 
balloon  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  was  rescued  by  a 
fishing-boat.  Poor  Mr.  Walter  Powell  was  less  fortunate. 

There  is  something  rather  awful  in  this  revival  of 
Lunardi’s  exploits.  We  now  live  in  dread  of  the  centenary 
of  the  second  occasion  on  which  an  ascent  by  balloon  in 
the  English  atmosphere  was  made,  and  so  on.  Are  we  never  to 
be  sufi’ered  to  forget  1  There  is  a  pathetic  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  read  the  Times  every  day  with  undeviating  regularity. 
But  he  happened  to  be  wrecked,  and  was  cut  off  from 
journals  for  six  months.  On  returning  to  the  region  of 
gallows  and  other  signs  of  Christianity,  he  began  con¬ 
scientiously  to  make  up  his  lost  ground,  determined  not  to 
omit  a  single  number  of  his  darling  periodical,  and  not  to 
break  through  the  proper  order  of  his  reading.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  He  toiled  panting  after  the  Times  in  vain. 

There  is  something  more  than  pitiless,  something  almost 
shameless,  in  this  refusal  to  let  sleeping  mongrels  lie.  A 
contemparary  poet  complains  how 

Each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon-clioked  minds  to  fill ; 

And  we  forget  because  we  must, 

And  not  because  we  will. 

But  anniversaries  are  deadly  enemies  to  forgetfulness.  A 
hardworked  Bishop  was  recently  invited  to  preach  in  a 
certain  church.  He  replied  that  his  engagements  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  was  then  reminded, 
as  an  unanswerable  consideration  which  would  clinch  the 
business  at  once,  that  the  particular  Sunday  for  which  he 
was  asked  was  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  “re-open- 
“  ing”  after  repairs  of  the  church  organ.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  every  day  is  the  anniversary  of  something. 
We  take  up  a  small  almanack,  about  which  there  is  no 
apparent  deception,  and  we  find  that  on  Tuesday  we  should 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Assaye,  on  Wednesday  the 
death  of  Dean  Milman,  and  on  Thursday  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we 
will  not  do  it,  to  borrow  the  remarkable  words  which  fell 
from  Mr.  James  Wright  the  other  day  whenhe  was  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  is  too  much.  The  earth,  as 
the  great  French  statesman  said,  is  for  the  living,  and  not  for 
the  dead.  The  anniversary  craze  will  drive  many  people  into 
sympathy  with  the  man  who,  on  hearing  that  Wellington 
was  no  more,  remarked,  “  Very  sorry  for  him.  But  who 
“  was  he  1  ”  Perhaps  the  greatest  pest  of  a  whim-ridden 
age  is  the  thing  called  a  Jubilee.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deprecate  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  times  have  changed.  We  cannot  offer  freedom  to  our 
slaves,  because  in  one  sense  we  have  none,  and  in  another 
sense  we  are  all  slaves  ourselves.  What  does  it  matter  to 
any  reasonable  man  whether  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  fifty  or  fifty- 
one  years  old ;  whether  he  has  been  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
years  a  Baptist  minister,  has  lived  nineteen  or  twenty 
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years  (rather  prematurely)  on  Beulah  Hill?  I'niAa  y dp,  says 
Aristotle,  r«  nXe'iara  rwr  yiyvofxiiiov — which  may  be 
freely  translated,  “  few  things  are  worth  commemorating.” 
They,  moreover,  we  may  further  remark,  will  commemorate 
themselves.  In  four  years  we  shall  reach  the  bicentenary 
of  the  English  Revolution.  In  five  years  we  shall  reach 
the  centenary  of  the  French  Revolution.  Those  events,  un¬ 
like  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  do  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
called  by  external  manifestations.  Mr.  Spurgeon  may,  like 
Lunardi,  have  received  “  the  compliments  and  congratula- 
“  tions  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  in  a  day.”  But 
he  remains  Mr.  Spurgeon  still. 

It  is  a  truism  that  everything  is  worth  commemorating 
or  it  is  not.  It  is  a  paradox  that  nothing  worth  comme¬ 
morating  requires  to  be  commemorated.  Yet  there  is  excuse 
for  stating  both  the  paradox  and  the  truism.  Balloons  have, 
like  the  rest  of  the  moor  in  Mr.  Browning’s  poem,  “  a 
“  certain  use  in  the  world,  no  doubt.”  Bub  it  is  the  curse  of 
the  time  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  “  forget  the  rest.”  If 
the  celebration-nuisance  continues  much  longer  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  amend  the  saying  that  everything  is  worth 
learning  except  heraldry,  and  boldly  declare  that  no  branch 
of  knowledge  is  wholly  to  be  avoided  except  dates.  We 
commend  to  the  next  clergyman  who  has  to  preach  a 
centenary  sermon  the  text,  “  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.” 
Triviality  breeds  triviality,  and  it  is  the  trivial  of  which 
hunters  after  anniversaries  are  really  in  search.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  general  election  of  1784,  which  gave 
Mr.  Pitt  his  first  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  personal  government  of  George  III., 
and  which  began  the  period  of  Tory  ascendency,  last¬ 
ing,  with  one  single  interval,  till  1830,  was  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  fact  that  a  lady  fell  down  dead 
from  fright  because  Lunardi  dropped  an  “  oar  ”  from  his 
balloon.  The  farmer  who  expressed  his  sentiments  on  first 
seeing  a  bicycle  should  be  entitled  on  this  principle  to  such 
immortality  as  a  Calendar  can  confer.  “  Bless  us,”  said 
that  worthy  man,  “  here’s  summut  riding  on  nothing.” 
And  he  fell  on  his  knees.  This  was  both  more  sensible  and 
more  pious  than  the  fatal  terror  of  the  lady.  Why  should 
we  not  all  rise  every  morning  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  the  anniversary  of  some  event,  and  abstain  from  in¬ 
quiring  more  particularly  what  ?  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
First  of  April — All  Fools’  Hay — the  festival  of  the  human 
race,  as  Charles  Lamb  called  it.  And  there  is  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison’s  festival  of  the  human  race,  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  declines  to  keep,  and  which  is,  we  believe,  the  1st 
of  January.  We  do  not  suggest  that  either  of  these  great 
occasions  should  lack  its  appropriate  meed  of  honour.  But 
there  are  more  profitable  modes  of  spending  time  than 
casting  the  eye  down  a  list  of  dates  in  search  of  the  figures 
’84,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  public  nuisance  when  they 
are  found.  Almost  everything,  as  it  has  been  justly  re¬ 
marked,  may  have  happened  in  all  past  time.  The  lady 
who  declined  altogether  to  read  history  because  her  motto 
was  “  Let  bygones  be  bygones  ”  cannot  be  held  up  as  a 
model  to  the  virtuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  Yet  there  is 
something  in  the  flavour  of  her  remark  which  is  comforting 
to  an  anniversary-ridden  age.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
possible  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  neglected,  like  the 
weight  of  the  elephant  in  the  Cambridge  problem. 


WHAT  THE  CHOLERA  MAY  DO  FOR  ITALY. 

THERE  is  always  something  ungracious  in  dwelling  on 
the  sweet  uses  of  one’s  neighbour’s  adversity,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  suffering  from  it. 
The  first  fit  of  gout  may  perhaps  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
better  state  of  general  health,  but  while  it  lasts  his  attention 
is  too  fully  absorbed  by  its  pangs  and  twinges  for  him  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  consolation  you  find  it  so  easy  to  offer 
while  lounging  painlessly  in  the  most  comfortable  of  arm¬ 
chairs.  And  so  it  may  seem  almost  a  mockery  to  the 
Italians  to  speak  of  any  benefit  that  the  cholera  can  bring. 
No  sanitary  reform  will  restore  the  dead  to  life,  no  political 
advantage  will  heal  the  hearts  that  are  broken.  Still  it  is 
true  that  the  trial  through  which  the  country  is  passing  has 
proved  that  the  Italians  possess  many  admirable  qualities, 
in  which  some  of  their  warmest  foreign  friends  have  hitherto 
fancied  they  might  be  wanting.  It  has  shown,  too,  that  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  between  men  of  all  classes  and  parties 
exists,  which  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  their  jealousies  and  their  differences  of  opinion, 
and  to  induce  them  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 


common  cause.  It  may  be  that  the  momentary  harmony 
will  pass  away  with  the  sad  occasion  that  called  it  forth ; 
but  the  memory  at  least  will  still  remain.  The  lazzaroni 
of  Naples  will  never  forget  that  the  King  came  to  them 
in  the  hour  of  their  need,  nor  will  the  middle  class  fail 
to  remember  how  the  priests  were  ready  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  panic  to  calm  their  fears  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
supply  their  wants.  Henceforth  the  highly-coloured  party 
pictures  of  hypocrites  and  devils  will  excite  less  admiration 
than  heretofore. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  it  would  have  seemed  impossible 
that  a  Radical  newspaper  should  acknowledge  any  virtue  in 
a  priest,  or  a  clerical  organ  praise  any  action  of  the  King. 
Now,  for  the  moment  at  least,  all  hatred  has  subsided,  and 
the  different  parties  endeavour  to  speak  of  each  other  with 
justice,  and  sometimes  with  generosity.  Only  those  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  Italian  life  can  understand  how 
much  this  means.  The  two  parties  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  face  each  other  as  the  messengers  of  light  and 
darkness  might  be  supposed  to  do.  Now  for  the  first  time 
they  recognize  each  other  as  men  who  can  share 
in  a  common  work  of  charity.  The  King  and  the  Cardinal 
have  not  only  rivalled  each  other  in  self-devotion,  they 
have  met  and  conversed  on  friendly  terms.  In  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  higher  clergy 
have  discouraged  the  religious  processions,  while  the  police 
are  reluctant  to  interfere  with  them,  and  do  so  only  in  a 
considerate  way.  Through  streets  by  which  only  a  few 
months  ago  the  Host  could  hardly  be  borne  as  a  last  comfort 
to  the  dying  without  being  exposed  to  some  contemptuous 
remark,  strange  processions  now  pass,  bearing  on  high  the 
figure  of  a  half-forgotten  saint,  and  no  sign  of  irreverence 
is  shown. 

The  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  have  drawn  per¬ 
haps  too  much  attention  to  the  comparatively  few  cases  in 
which  officials  have  fled  out  of  terror,  and  to  the  wild  forms 
that  the  panic  has  often  at  first  assumed.  On  the  whole, 
the  Italian  officials,  both  clerical  and  lay,  have  done  their 
duty  with  admirable  intrepidity.  In  every  country  there 
are  men  who  cannot  calmly  face  death,  still  less  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  painful  and  protracted  death.  It  is  said 
that  a  great  philosopher,  on  being  told  to  “  have  courage,” 
replied,  “  But  if  a  man  has  no  courage  and  cannot  find 
“  any,  how  then  ?  ”  These  are  individual  cases,  which 
have  only  a  personal  importance,  and  it  must  in  justice 
be  remembered  that  cholera  has  quite  a  different  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  average  Englishman  and  the  average  Italian. 
The  first  knows  it  better  by  theory,  and  the  second  by 
experience.  To  the  one,  it  is  simply  a  disease  that  must 
be  avoided  and  combated  as  other  diseases  are ;  to  the 
other,  it  is  an  angel  of  death  who  spreads  his  dusky  wings 
over  a  town  and  capriciously  chooses  his  victims.  To  get 
beyond  his  sphere  is  to  escape  from  him,  to  remain  within 
it  is  to  dare  his  wrath.  It  is  this  that  has  lent  the  King’s 
visit  its  romantic  interest  to  so  many  Neapolitans.  He 
dared  the  demon  in  its  den,  he  passed  fearlessly  and  un¬ 
scathed  through  the  districts  it  had  clutched  as  its  own.  To 
the  South  Italian  no  act  of  military  courage  could  seem  so 
admirable  as  this  defiance  of  the  unseen  powers. 

If  only  the  impression  of  the  moment  could  be  prolonged 
and  utilized  it  might  lead  to  great  results.  The  most 
thoughtful  of  the  younger  politicians  of  Italy  see  that  their 
exertions  must  be  directed  to  carrying  out  an  internal 
reform,  rather  than  to  territorial  aggrandizement.  While 
schoolboys  and  students  are  talking  about  Trieste  and  the 
other  districts  that  have  not  yet  been  “  delivered,”  practical 
men  are  studying  the  condition  of  the  poor  both  in  the  towns 
and  the  country,  and  asking  themselves  how  it  is  possible  to 
redeem  them  from  sanitary  evils  such  as  those  that  have 
lately  been  described  so  graphically,  and  a  poverty  worse 
than  any  foreign  yoke.  Bub  to  every  one  who  considers  the 
condition  of  Southern  Italy  with  attention  and  without 
prejudice  it  must  be  clear  that,  though  the  priests  themselves 
are  unable  to  make  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  no  social 
reform  can  be  carried  out  without  the  approval,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  guidance,  of  the  priests.  They  alone 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  they  are  the  only 
educated  men  who  move  among  them,  and  are  regarded 
without  suspicion.  The  very  doctor  is  considered  as  the 
probable  agent  of  a  hostile  class.  It  has  happened,  not  once, 
but  hundreds  of  times,  during  the  present  epidemic,  that 
men  in  the  agonies  of  cholera  have  refused  to  take  the 
medicine  offered  them,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  poison,  until 
the  priest  has  persuaded  them  to  do  so,  often  by  drinking 
part  of  the  draught  himself.  Now  social  reform  is  a  common 
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ground  on  which  the  two  "rent  parties  may  meet,  if  only 
the  prejudices  which  have  for  the  moment  been  swept  away 
do  not  return.  Neither  the  ancient  Church  nor  the  modern 
State  has  anything  to  gain  by  a  continuance  of  dirt  and 
squalor  in  the  cities  or  of  chronic  starvation  in  the  villages. 
Without  the  harmonious  action  of  both,  these  evils  cannot 
be  overcome.  Why  should  they  not  agree  to  meet  them  as 
they  have  to  face  the  cholera  1 

Nay,  at  times  it  seems  hardly  a  day-dream  to  hope  for 
something  more.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  King 
and  the  Pope  should  join  hands.  The  former  cannot 
abandon  Pome ;  the  latter  cannot  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  rightfully  wrested  from  the  Church.  Theoretically, 
the  opposition  can  never  be  removed;  but  in  practice  it 
might  easily  be  softened.  Hitherto  the  aim  of  Italian 
politicians  has  been  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  the  condition  of 
an  Italian  subject.  They  have  seen  how  great  his  influence 
over  foreign  States  is ;  how  useful  it  might  be  in  case  of 
foreign  complications.  They  have  tried  bribes  and  threats 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  international  position. 
While  this  policy  is  continued,  no  understanding  is  possible 
between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Papacy.  The  head  of  a 
Church  that  claims  to  be  universal,  and  beyond  question 
exercises  a  vast  influence  over  a  large  number  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  every  important  State  in  Europe,  cannot  become  the 
tool  of  any  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Italy 
would  acknowledge  by  her  deeds  as  frankly  as  she  has  often 
done  in  words  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholics  of  all  nations,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  question 
of  Rome  should  not  for  the  moment  be  ignored  ;  each  party 
reserving  its  rights,  and  being  content  to  treat  on  other 
matters. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  party  man  should 
recognize  the  value  of  a  conscientious  opposition  to  his 
views,  and  all  the  Clericals  have  to  offer  is  opposition. 
Hitherto,  at  a  hint  from  the  Vatican,  they  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  efface  themselves ;  if  they  went  to  the  poll,  they 
might,  perhaps,  carry  about  a  third  of  the  seats,  and  this 
would  bring  a  new  life  into  the  Parliamentary  forms  of  the 
kingdom.  The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  parties 
at  present  represented  is  too  small  to  allow  of  a  real  con¬ 
test.  In  theory  some  are  adherents  of  the  Monarchy,  while 
others  would  prefer  a  Republic  ;  but  the  latter  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  accept  office  under  the  King.  Where 
there  are  no  parties,  there  are  sure  to  be  factions  which  are 
greedy  for  honours  and  emoluments ;  and  so  for  a  time 
before  the  formation  of  the  present  Ministry  the  constitu¬ 
tional  life  of  Italy  seemed  in  danger  of  degenerating  into 
an  undignified  struggle  of  group  with  group. 

The  appearance  of  a  Clerical  party  in  the  Chamber  would 
not  only  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  unity  of  Italy 
is  a  fact  which  must  be  recognized  as  such,  it  would  also  force 
the  Liberals  to  forget  their  personal  differences,  and  this 
would  at  once  raise  the  tone  of  the  debates.  In  all  probability 
such  an  event  is  still  distant ;  but  it  is  clear  that  during 
the  last  few  weeks  adversity  has  removed  many  prejudices. 
The  King  has  been  received  with  such  enthusiasm  as  has 
not  been  seen  in  Naples  since  the  great  day  when  Garibaldi 
entered  the  town ;  and,  though  it  may  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  practical  result,  it  is  well  that  the  visit  has  been  paid, 
for  the  poorest  now  feel  that  their  sovereign  belongs  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  middle  class. 


EGYPT. 

THE  despatches  received  from  General  Gordon  are,  in 
a  sense  most  interesting  and  important.  But  their 
fragmentary  and  enigmatical  character  makes  it  unadvis- 
able  to  discuss  them  at  present.  The  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  is  also  of  grave  moment ;  but  fuller  know¬ 
ledge  is  here  also  necessary.  There  is  no  lack  of  other 
subjects  for  discussion.  Mr.  John  Morley,  speaking 
at  Newcastle  on  Monday,  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
despondent  fashion  about  the  expedition  now  on  its  way. 
Mr.  Morley’s  despondency  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  sees 
(as  every  sensible  man  must  see)  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government  is  hopelessly  incompatible  with  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  scheme  which,  according  to  him,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  pursuing,  and  which  he  seems  to  approve. 
He  likes  this  expedition  as  little  as  he  liked  the  Sinkat 
expedition ;  and  in  reference  to  that,  or  rather  to  the  attitude 
of  his  political  opponents  towards  it,  Mr.  Morley  used  some 
peculiar  language.  The  habit  of  addressing  democratic  audi¬ 
ences  in  a  democratic  spirit  seems  to  bring  such  language 


naturally  to  the  lips  of  speakers  who  might  have  been  supposed 
the  least  likely  to  employ  it.  We  do  not  propose,  on  our  side, 
to  discuss  Mr.  Morley’s  “  political  honour.”  But  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  so  intelligent  a  man  should  fail  to  see  how  the 
most  eager  advocacy  of  the  occupation — the  armed  occupation 
- — of  Egypt  is  compatible  with  the  most  unfavourable  criti¬ 
cism  of  General  Graham’s  expedition  and  with  a  criticism 
by  no  means  sanguine  or  favourable  of  this  second  expe¬ 
dition  of  Lord  Wolseley’s.  The  most  ignorant  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  hearers  and  the  silliest  of  his  fellow-Radicals  both 
at  Newcastle  or  elsewhere  may  think  that  those  who  oppose 
Radicalism  are  bloodthirsty  and  pugnacious  persons  who 
only  want  slaughter  and  a  fight,  and  who  ought  to  be 
quite  satisfied  provided  there  is  a  prospect  of  fights  and 
slaughters.  Mr.  Morley  (for  such  things  have  happened) 
may  come  to  think  so  himself.  But  the  days  of  his  actual 
political  activity  are  as  yet  so  few  that  some  remnant  of  the 
power  of  dispassionate  vision  should  remain  to  him.  He 
must  be  aware  that  there  are  at  least  some  “  Jingoes  ”  who 
regard  guns  and  gunpowder  and  soldiers’  lives  as  means  to 
an  end ;  and  that  they  are  as  jealous  over  the  expenditure 
of  an  ounce  of  English  powder  or  a  drop  of  English  blood 
which  is  not  required  by  English  interests  and  English 
honour  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  can  be  of  an  ounce  or  a 
drop  that  is  spent  necessarily  for  either  or  both  these  ends. 

Such  persons  may  share  Mr.  Morley’s  anxiety  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Egypt,  although  Mr.  Morley’s  views  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  going  on  in  Egypt  and  theirs  are  poles 
asunder.  It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  country  is 
engaged  in  what  will  probably  be  a  very  costly  business 
indeed.  Lord  Wolseley  has  at  no  time  been  one  of  the 
military  cooks  who  make  good  dinners  without  bien  de 
V argent,  and  he  has  set  about  this  particular  expedition  in 
a  style  which,  if  his  official  superiors  were  of  the  other 
political  complexion,  would  have  already  aroused  shrieks 
and  wails  from  Liberal  economists.  We,  for  our  part, 
grudge  no  money  that  is  spent  in  such  a  case,  if  it  is  well 
spent ;  but  that  is  precisely  where  the  rub  lies.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  but  the  unquestioning  devotee  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  not  to  perceive  that  all  this  bustle  and  expense, 
all  this  running  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
camels  and  voyageurs,  for  boats  and  Kroomen,  for  medicine 
chests  and  double  collapsing-rafts,  ought  not  to  have  been 
required  at  all,  and  would  not  have  been  required  at  all  if 
the  work  had  been  done  thoroughly,  and  if  the  views  of  the 
Government  had  been  reasonable  two  years  ago.  And  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  sees  this  not  to  ask  himself 
whether  once  more  money  and  life  (for  disease  and  climate 
will  assuredly  claim  victims,  even  if  not  a  single  insurgent 
shows  himself  from  Sarras  to  Khartoum)  are  in  the  same 
way  to  be  wasted.  That  both  will  be  utterly  wasted  if,  as 
Mr.  Morley  hopes,  this  expedition  is  to  be,  like  the  Graham 
expedition,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  a  mere  parenthesis,  under¬ 
taken  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Morley  does  not  know  (he 
must  have  singularly  declined  in  intelligence  of  late  if  he 
cannot  give  a  good  guess),  but  sure  to  end  in  a  relapse  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  into  the  blessed  policy  of 
scuttle  and  neutralization.  All  departments  of  the  English 
army  are  in  a  bustle ;  detachments  are  volunteering  from 
this  corps  and  detachments  from  that ;  the  garrison  of 
Chatham  is  reduced  (a  pleasing  item  of  intelligence  this  for 
foreign  military  critics  who  are  scornfully  inclined)  so  low 
that  it  has  to  beat  up  distant  depots  for  men  to  do  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  duty ;  the  glad  shipowner  rubs  his  hands  when 
he  thinks  of  the  Hotting  Hill ;  and  the  still  gladder  con¬ 
tractor  for  forage  perceives  a  time,  if  not  for  making  hay,  at 
least  for  selling  it.  If  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  if  good 
were  likely  to  come  of  it,  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  said  : 
but  when  it  certainly  could  be  helped,  and  ought  to  have 
been  helped,  and  when  there  is  at  least  a  prospect  that  the 
Aristophanic  tag — “  and  lost  a  bottle  ” — will  apply  to  its 
results  as  it  applied  to  General  Graham’s,  those  who  are 
not  shipowners  or  forage  contractors  may  be  excused  for  not 
being  j  ubilant. 

There  are  minor  matters,  too,  which  are  not  calculated 
to  propitiate  the  critic.  Here  is  a  mere  brigade  of  ten 
battalions  (so  it  is  said)  called  for,  and  the  garrison  of 
Chatham  has  to  send  to  the  other  side  of  London  for  men 
to  mount  the  guards  and  do  the  barrack  duties.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  famous  camel  corps,  with  its  volunteers  from 
all  the  cavalry  regiments  on  home  service  and  the  House¬ 
hold  Brigade.  To  begin  with,  the  system  of  drafts  from 
different  regiments  is  in  itself  a  bad  one.  It  disorganizes 
the  corps  which  are  drawn  upon,  and  it  furnishes  a  body  of 
men  who  have  no  common  feeling,  who  not  improbably  have 
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a  good  deal  of  common  jealousy,  and  who  are  away  just  long 
enough  to  get  out  of  their  regimental  ways  and  traditions 
without  having  time  to  form  a  new  esprit  cle  corps  of  their 
own.  If  Lord  Wolseley  wanted  a  camel  corps,  and  thought 
cavalry  men  more  suitable  for  it,  why  not  use  a  couple  of 
cavalry  regiments  ?  And,  if  cavalry  are  more  suitable,  why 
draw  on  infantry  at  all  ?  And,  if  infantry  are  to  be  drawn 
on,  why  the  foot  Guards  only?  There  is,  unfortunately,  but 
one  answer  to  all  these  questions.  Lord  Wolseley — and  it 
is  the  best  part  of  his  character — likes  to  succeed.  But 
Lord  Wolseley  knows  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
British  army—  a  condition  for  which  he  is,  of  all  living  men, 
most  individually  responsible — it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
regiments  on  the  roster,  or  to  any  regiments  as  such,  except 
a  few  crack  corps.  So,  as  he  has  done  before,  he  “  skims 
“  the  dairy.”  Two  year's  ago  it  was  done  in  one  way;  now 
it  is  done  in  another.  The  result,  no  doubt,  will  give  a 
very  tolerable  force ;  and,  after  the  success  we  all  hope  for, 
we  shall  be  told  that  the  state  of  the  army  is  everything 
that  is  admirable,  and  that  it  not  only  can  go  everywhere 
and  do  everything,  but  has  gone  somewhere  and  done 
something.  The  entire  delusiveness  of  such  a  result  is 
only  part,  though  it  is  a  great  part,  of  the  evil.  There 
is  no  encouragement  to  commanding  officers,  or  to  officers 
at  large,  to  get  their  corps  in  good  condition  as  wholes 
when  they  are  skimmed  and  drafted  in  this  way,  while 
the  pointed  inclusion  of  the  Guards  where  no  other  in¬ 
fantry  regiments  are  included  is  a  very  bad  compliment 
to  the  Line.  That  a  country  which  has  been  for  two 
years  in  military  occupation  of  another  country  should 
have  to  organize  an  expedition  from  home  at  all  to 
do  such  work  as  this  expedition  is  going  to  do  is  bad 
enough.  But  it  is  perhaps  worse  that  the  expedition  should 
be  organized  after  a  fashion  which  at  once  exhibits  and  helps 
to  perpetuate  the  worst  faults  in  English  army  manage¬ 
ment.  Let  Lord  Wolseley  go  to  Khartoum  by  all  means, 
on  camels,  in  boats,  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  in  any 
way  he  thinks  best  and  can  manage.  We  wish  him  every 
success,  from  a  full  Nile,  several  months  after  date,  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  with  General  Gordon  and  return  to  Cairo. 
But  these  wishes  cannot  interfere  with  the  reflection  that 
his  mission  ought  not  to  have  been  required,  that  it  is 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  bad  for  the  military  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  unless  somebody  can  “  get  another 
“  Government,”  as  Mr.  Lambton  said,  there  is  a  most  strong 
and  almost  certain  chance  that  its  results  will  be  thrown 
away. 


TWO  DEMOCRATS  ON  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  have  time  to  read  their  newspapers  every 
morning,  and  that  the  eminent  person  who  this  year  fills 
that  office  will  not  disdain  to  read  the  remarks  of  a  brother 
politician,  not  an  attendant  of  the  Congress,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Social  Progress.”  Officially,  of  course,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  must  be  supposed  to  know  all  about  it  and  to  re¬ 
quire  no  instruction  from  Mr.  Cowen.  He  can  tell  us  to 
an  ounce  the  amount  which  State  interference  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  society ;  he  can  trace  the 
exact  line  at  which  legislation  has  ceased  to  benefit  the 
citizen  and  begun  to  injure  him.  It  is  true  that  this 
line  of  demarcation  is  pretty  nearly  identical  with  that 
which  separates  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  by  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s  party  from  those  which  are  the  work 
of  his  adversaries ;  but  that  is  of  course  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  and  moreover  does  not  materially  affect  results.  We 
owe  most  of  our  recent  legislation  of  a  paternal  sort 
to  Mr.  Siiaw-Lefevre’s  friends,  and  the  one  or  two 
Conservative  failures  do  not  much  affect  the  generally 
satisfactory  character  of  the  review.  Undoubtedly  it  does 
not  affect  the  complacency  of  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  surveys  our  legislative  history  in  its  relation  to 
social  progress  for  the  last  generation  or  so  with,  as  it 
were,  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  intellectual  waist¬ 
coat.  As  a  sharer,  if  in  a  humble  capacity,  in  the  creation 
of  all  this  popular  happiness,  he  examines  it  with  modest 
contentment,  and  finds  all  things  very  good.  The  two 
“  distinct  impulses  of  legislation,  the  one  in  the  direction  of 
“  limiting  the  power  and  duties  of  Governments,  and  of 
“  sweeping  away  what  remains  in  our  social  system  and 
“  laws  of  obsolete  survivals  of  organization  formerly 
“  thought  useful  and  necessary ;  the  other  in  the  opposite 
“  direction  of  increasing  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  our 
“  social  arrangements,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  number  of 


“  cases  where  the  law  prescribes  the  conduct  of  individuals  or 
“  restrains  their  actions  ’’—these  two  impulses  have,  under 
the  masterly  guidance  of  successive  Liberal  Governments, 
been  directed  to  the  most  admirable  results.  By  means  of 
the  first,  the  party  to  which  the  President  belongs  have 
been  able  to  gratify  their  destructive  instincts;  and  by 
means  of  the  latter,  to  minister  to  their  equally  charac¬ 
teristic  passion  for  meddling.  That,  of  course,  is  not  exactly 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Lefevre  put  it ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
plausible  a  statement  of  the  case  from  the  other  side.  The 
“  obsolete  institutions  ”  which  he  enumerates  as  destroyed 
— and  he  takes  care  to  select  what  he  considers  the  worst  of 
them — might,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  have  been  far 
better  amended  than  destroyed ;  while  of  his  examples  of 
legislative  interference  the  most  important,  and  those  most 
highly  vaunted  by  his  own  party,  have  either  already 
declared  their  pernicious  character,  or  are  much  too  recent 
to  allow  us  to  congratulate  ourselves  with  safety  upon  their 
supposed  success. 

Where  the  President  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  might 
derive  benefit  from  a  comparison  of  his  ideas  with  those  of 
the  senior  member  for  Newcastle  is  exactly  in  respect  of  the 
very  question  of  legislative  interference.  Mr.  Cowen  is  at 
least  as  ardent  a  democrat  as  Mr.  Lefevre,  but  on  this 
point  their  views  are  in  almost  direct  antithesis.  What  is 
the  one  man’s  meat  is  the  other  man’s  poison.  The  constant 
encroachments  of  legislation  on  life  which  the  Liberal 
Minister  regards  with  so  much  satisfaction,  the  independent 
member  views  with  profound  distrust.  If  “  my  friend,  Mr. 
“  Herbert  Spencer,”  has  been  left,  as  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
says  he  has,  alone  among  philosophers  “  to  preach  the  doctrine 
“  of  laissez-faire,”  he  has  still  Mr.  Cowen  to  keep  him  in 
countenance  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  something  very 
like  this  old  doctrine  has  been  heard  on  more  than  one 
occasion  sounding  forth  in  a  well-known  North-country 
accent  from  amid  a  scandalized  little  squad  of  Radicals  on 
the  front  bench  below  the  Ministerial  gangway.  And  one 
may  read  through  the  column  of  picturesque  rhetoric  which 
Mr.  Cowen  rehearsed  the  other  day  to  the  Northern  Union 
of  Mechanics’  Institutions  at  Blaydon-on-Tyne  without  find¬ 
ing — such  is  the  ingratitude  of  this  eccentric  politician 
towards  his  natural  leaders— one  single  laudatory  reference 
to  those  great  and  good  laws  by  which,  according  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  they  have  so  largely  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  national  welfare.  Nay,  strange  to  say, 
the  very  word  “  legislation  ”  actually  does  not  once  occur 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  The  existence  of  the  thing  is 
of  course  implied  in  some  of  the  phenomena  of  progress  on 
which  Mr.  Cowen  congratulated  his  hearers,  but,  except  as 
regards  “  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and 
“  villages,”  the  legislation  which  he  thus  tacitly  commends 
is  not  legislation  of  the  paternal  sort.  It  is  that  which 
reduces  financial  burdens  and  liberates  industries,  facilitates 
private  enterprise,  and  so  forth — a  form  of  legislative  action 
which,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of, 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  Upon  any  other  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation  than  this,  Mr.  Cowen  is  sternly  silent.  For  those 
triumphs  of  State  intervention  which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
reviews,  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  with  a  little  anxiety,  but 
for  the  most  part  with  a  serene  pride,  Mr.  Cowen  has  no  word 
of  commendation.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  address. 
But,  to  adopt  the  dialectical  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Midship¬ 
man  Easy  in  his  dispute  with  his  superior  officer  with  respect 
to  the  Articles  of  War,  we  can  tell  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  what 
there  is  in  Mr.  Co  wen’s  address.  There  is  a  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  an  “  outward  progress,” 
to  which  there  may  be  no  “  inward  progress  ”  to  correspond. 
There  is  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  material  wants  of 
a  community  grow  with  its  civilization,  and  that  there  is 
such  a  possibility  as  that  of  its  gradually  enslaving,  while 
it  fancies  that  it  is  progressively  freeing,  itself — of  imagining 
that  it  grows  in  strength  when  all  that  is  growing  is  a 
greater  power  of  gratifying  desires  which  are  gradually 
enervating  it  and  which  it  will  never  overtake.  And, 
above  all,  there  is  a  blunt  acknowledgment  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  —  courteously  ignored  *by  the  democrats  of  the 
other  school — between  political  and  intellectual  progress, 
between  the  enfranchisement  of  the  inhabitant  house¬ 
holder,  and  of  that  which  inhabits  or  should  inhabit  him. 
Mr.  Cowen  actually  holds  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  mind  of  a  “  capable  citizen  ”  is  no  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  giving  him  a  vote ;  that  he  must  strive  for 
this  second  qualification  by  his  own  efforts;  and  that, 
as  a  means  thereto,  he  should  endeavour  “  to  do  his 
“  thinking  for  himself,  and  not  be  led  in  swathes  and 
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“  strings  by  the  adroitest  of  advisers.”  Of  which  truths, 
unpalatable  as  they  all  are  to  the  school  to  which  Mr. 
Siiaw-Lefevue  belongs,  the  most  distasteful  is  perhaps  the 
last.  For  it  is  justly  held  by  this  school  that  nothing  would 
be  more  fatal  to  their  influence  than  the  growth  of  a  doubt 
among  the  newly-enfranchised  whether  “  the  swathes  and 
“  strings  ”  of  the  Caucus  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
guidance,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  suspicion  that  they 
have  not  received  “  intellectual  enfranchisement,”  as  their 
flatterers  assure  them  is  the  case,  at  the  hands  of  the 
revising  barrister. 

We  have  little  difficulty,  for  our  own  part,  in  choosing 
between  the  two  types  of  democrat  which  are  represented 
respectively  by  Mr.  Shaav-Lefevee  and  Mr.  Coaven.  The 
views  of  the  latter  may  possibly  be  tinged  with  a  slightly 
too  pronounced  shade  of  pessimism ;  but  it  is,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  a  more  respectable,  as  wrell  as  a  far  safer,  mood  of  mind 
than  the  smug  self-satisfaction  of  the  former.  FT o  one  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  material  progress  of  our  society — partly 
by  reason  of  and  partly  in  spite  of  legislation- — has  been 
remarkable ;  nor  need  any  one  Avaste  time  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  so  patent  a  truth  as  that  legislation  is  destined  to 
play,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  a  still  more  active  part  in 
the  attempt  to  promote  this  progress  in  future.  One  of 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee’s  “legislative  impulses” — that  towards 
“  sweeping  aAvay  obsolete  survivals  ” — will  find  itself  Avith 
less  and  less  material  to  Avork  upon  every  decade.  The  field 
of  the  other  impulse  is  limitless,  and  its  materials  inex¬ 
haustible.  Nor  need  Ave  Avonder  at  a  democrat  believing, 
without  being  either  absolutely  unintelligent  or  exactly  dis¬ 
honest,  that  the  working  of  this  impulse  will  be  for  good. 
No  doubt  its  operation  will,  at  the  expense  either  of  particular 
classes  or  of  the  community,  improve  the  temporal  circum¬ 
stances  of  large  multitudes  of  the  people — of  town  workmen, 
of  agricultural  labourers,  of  sailors,  in  short,  of  poor  persons 
in  general ;  and  to  the  democrat  Avhom  Ave  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  temporal  circumstances  of  these 
classes  at  any  or  everybody  else’s  expense  is  enough.  But 
hoAv  a  democrat  of  any  higher  type  can  look  forward  with¬ 
out  profound  misgiving  to  the  working  of  the  tendencies  of 
legislation  which  with  such  open  cynicism  proposes  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  moral  interests  of  society  to  the  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  some  of  its  component  classes,  and  to  improve  the 
external  circumstances  of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  at  the 
expense  of  their  independence,  their  honesty,  and  their 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  is  to  us  a  mystery. 


EISTEDDFODAU. 

“  AMI  a  Bashi-Bazouk  of  literature  ?  ”  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
XA-  tion  for  a  man  to  have  to  put  to  himself  in  those  periods  of 
self-examination  which,  according  to  ethical  and  theological 
authorities,  should  frequently  recur.  The  gravity  of  the  inquiry 
might  not  improbably  be  increased  by  a  certain  dubitation  on  the 
part  of  the  inquirer  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  to  be 
a  Bashi-Bazouk  of  literature.  Bashi-Bazouks  have  not  been  in 
favour  since,  for  their  sins,  some  special  prominence  of  theirs 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  period  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
in  Downing  Street  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  out  of  it.  Before  that, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  extremely  vague  estimate  of  them 
which  was  current  in  the  popular  English  mind  was  rather  favour¬ 
able  than  otherwise.  And  then  a  Bashi-Bazouk  “  of  literature  ”  ? 
Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  “  Black  Hussar  of 
literature,”  which  sounds  a  little  similar,  was  rather  a  good  sort  of 
thing — at  least  he  said  he  was  one  himself.  A  Black  Hussar  of 
literature  was,  however,  defined  on  that  memorable  occasion  as 
one  who  “  neither  gave  nor  took  criticism.”  And  it  will  shortly  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Henry  Diehard,  M.P.,  considers  that  a  Bashi-Bazouk 
of  literature  gives  a  great  deal  more  criticism  than  he  ought,  and 
does  not  take  nearly  enough.  The  proper  study  of  the  subject  is 
thus  beset  with  difficulties. 

Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  personally  must  be  Bashi- 
Bazouks  of  literature.  For  according  to  Mr.  Richard  at  least  one  of 
the  habits  of  these  abandoned  irregulars  is  that  of  laughing  at 
Eisteddfodau  (we  must  not,  it  seems,  say  Eisteddfods).  Now,  the 
sense  of  truth  which  survives  even  in  Bashi-Bazoukian  breasts 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  sometimes  done  this, 
though  we  trust  always  “most  politely,  most  politely,”  as  they 
have  just  begun  again  to  sing  sweetly  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
Perhaps  even  a  little  more  Bashi-Bazoukery  may  be  allowed  on  the 
subject  of  the  institution  which  Mr.  Richard  defended  and  addressed 
on  Monday  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Richard  himself,  as  a  Radical  and 
reverend  member  of  Parliament,  naturally  has  no  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  raillery,  though  there  were  signs  even  in  his  speech  that  he 
is  conscious  enough  of  the  weakness  which  at  once  makes  these 
meetings  a  little  absurd,  and  makes  Welshmen  very  sensitive  to 
the  pointing  out  of  their  absurdity.  Mr.  Richard  gave  his 
countrymen  some  sensible  advice ;  but  sense  was  not  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  remark  that  English  disdain  of 


Wales  was  conspicuous  in  Skakspeare’s  pictures  of  Welshmen. 
It  certainly  must  take  a  Welshman  to  see  disdain  in  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Owen  Glendower  on  the  one  hand  and  in  that  of 
Fluellen  on  the  other.  If  some  Englishmen  laugh  at  Eisteddfods, 
it  is  only  because  they  tend  to  bring  out  and  caricature  the  fail¬ 
ings  which  in  these  immortal  sketches  Shakspeare  (who  was  not 
given  to  draw  either  faultless  or  faulty  monsters)  touched  so 
lightly  and  sympathetically.  But  this  is  getting  serious,  and  it 
may  be  asked  with  justice  when  the  Bashi-Bazoukery  is  going  to 
begin.  It  shall  be  very  mild  Bashi-Bazoukery,  and  we  shall  not 
cut  the  throats  of  the  fallen.  This  by  the  way  used,  according  to 
historians,  to  be  a  common  practice  with — but  the  most  unruly  of 
all  implements  is  running  away  with  us. 

The  Liverpool  Eisteddfod  has  begun,  and  it  has  been  very  well 
attended,  and  moderately  well  reported ;  but  one  Eisteddfod  is 
remarkably  like  another,  and  for  the  purposes  of  criticism  the  full 
and  handsomely-got-up  transactions  of  the  Eisteddfod  of  1883, 
which  come  before  us  just  at  the  same  time,  are  much  better  than 
the  scrappy  newspaper  cuttings  of  1884.  The  volume,  which  is 
printed  at  Cardiff,  and  remarkably  well  printed  too,  does  not  bear 
any  publisher's  name,  but  purports  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  David 
Tudor  Evans.  And  it  contains  some  five  hundred  pages  of  large 
and  close  print,  both  Welsh  and  English.  The  former  we  must 
let  alone.  Wre  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  is  the  proper  answer 
to  the  question,  “  Pa  beth  y  w  y  protoplasm  hwn  ?  ”  which  we  find 
on  one  page,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  give  it  up.  But  Mr. 
Richard  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  call  us  Bashi-Bazouks  or 
anything  else  he  likes  if  we  laughed,  or  even  smiled,  at  Eisteddfods 
because  we  do  not  understand  Welsh.  As  for  persons  in  such  a 
case  it  would  hardly  be  too  strong  to  call  them  Tories  or  libellers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  defenders  of  a  Church  Establishment,  though 
Mr.  Richard  would  probably  not  like  to  use  such  bad  language 
as  this.  But  on  another  page  there  is  a  little  matter  of  wrhich  we 
are  perhaps  not  entirely  incompetent  judges,  and  which  illustrates 
— what  shall  we  say  ? — the  weakness  of  Wales,  or  the  weakness 
of  Eisteddfods.  The  subject  for  the  great  modi — the  Chair  Prize 
subject — was  “the  Ship.”  And  the  judges  were  Tafalog,  Dyfed, 
and  Cynfaen.  These,  we  presume,  are  bardic  names ;  and  as  the 
gifted  bards  do  not  give  their  ordinary  designations,  and  as  it 
would  probably  be  absurd  to  speak  of  Mr.  Tafalog  and  Mr.  Dyfed 
and  Mr.  Cynfaen,  we  must  imitate  the  simplicity  of  our  text. 
Here  is  what  the  editor  says  about  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
petition  : — “  Dyfed  thinks  that  the  ship  has  nothing  in  it  to  move 
the  awen  [inspiration]  of  the  bard,  and  that  it  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  subject  for  an  essay  than  a  poem.  Tafalog,  on  the 
other  hand,  revels  in  the  subject,  and  portrays  the  ship  in  such 
eloquent  terms  that  the  reader  feels  it  a  misfortune  that  he  was 
not  a  competitor  instead  of  a  judge.  Cynfaen  [sensible  man,  that 
Cynfaen !]  confines  his  adjudication  to  a  few  lines,  but  agrees 
w'ith  Tafalog  and  Dyfed  in  withholding  the  prize.”  Now  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Dyfed's  peculiar  taste  in  poetry.  But 
how  odd  it  is  (we  shall  leave  it  to  other  Bashi-Bazouks  to  say 
how  Welsh)  for  two  judges,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
their  business,  to  argue  about  the  literary  capabilities  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  one  case  to  show  how  the  competitors  ought  to  have 
gone  about  it !  There  were,  it  seems,  complaints  that  the  Cardiff 
Eisteddfod  was  not  national  enough  in  character,  and  that  there 
were  no  Welsh  inscriptions  on  the  walls  except  “Beware  of 
pickpockets  ”  and  “  Smoking  not  permitted.”  But  surely  the  most 
desperate  character  among  Welsh  Nationalists  could  not  desire  a 
better  vindication  of  the  national  and  Eisteddfodic  (if  there  be 
such  an  adjective)  temper  of  the  meeting  than  the  conduct  of 
Tafalog  and  Dyfed  ? 

If,  however,  Welshmen  will  not,  or  cannot,  see  that  an  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Minor  Poetry  is  ludicrous  in  itself,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  means  of  making  them  see  it.  Heaven  and  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  the  Bashi-Bazouk  know  that  the  minor  poet 
is  not  in  the  least  need  of  any  such  encouragement.  At  least,  if 
he  is  so  in  Wales,  the  Welsh  must  be  a  less,  instead  of,  as  they  are 
accused  of  boasting  themselves  to  be,  a  more  poetical  people  than 
any  ®ther.  When  the  Eisteddfod  has  chaired  or  not  chaired, 
which  it  sometimes  has  the  sense  to  do,  its  minor  poets  and  its 
minor  prose  writers  and  its  choral  societies,  what  else  does  it  do  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  nobody  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
answering ;  and,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  what  sort  of  a  national 
game  is  this  ?  It  takes  up — that  is  admitted — a  most  uncommon 
amount  of  national  time.  Mr.  Tudor  Evans  tells  us  that  it 
was  calculated  that  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  were  engaged  for  months  in  preparing  for  the 
Cardiff  competitions  ;  and,  while  he  justly  describes  this  as 
“  an  almost  incredible  ”  amount  of  labour,  he  has  to  admit 
that  .“there  is  very  little  of  the  results  of  that  labour  to 
be  seen.”  Certainly  this  does  not  seem  an  excessively  harsh 
■statement  when  one  looks  at  the  results  of  the  Liverpool 
Eisteddfod,  which  are  published  as  we  write.  None  of  the  land¬ 
scape  paintings  in  oil  were  thought  worthy  of  the  prize.  For  the 
sculpture  prize  there  was  one  entry,  and  that  was  not  good  enough. 
The  water-colours  were  also  adjudged  beneath  reward.  Four 
“long  compositions”  had  been  received  for  the  Welsh  historical 
novel  prize.  But  none  were  of  any  decided  merit,  though  the 
compassionate  judges  gave  five  pounds  a-piece  as  a  consolation  to 
two  of  the  not  decidedly  meritorious  competitors.  The  prize  for  an 
ode  to  the  last  Druid  was  not  awarded,  but  somebody  got  a  prize 
for  an  epic  poem.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Welsh  literary 
and  artistic  talent  hardly  responds  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  “men 
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and  women  now  compete  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  who  have  not 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  are 
ntter  strangers  to  the  art  of  composition.”  That  is  exactly  the 
result  which  the  unpoetic  common  sense  of  the  hrutal  Saxon 
would  expect. 

The  simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  an  Eisteddfod  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  several  different  things,  some  of  which  are  rather  hope¬ 
less  in  themselves,  and  most  of  which  are  incompatible.  There 
is  the  Gorsedd  business  with  its  swords  and  its  blue  silk, 
which  is  as  respectable  perhaps  as  the  Freemasonry  performances 
of  the  Saxon,  and  not  more  so.  There  is  the  literary  business, 
which,  conducted  on  such  principles,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  such 
results.  Now  that  Wales  is  on  a  fair  way  to  have,  if  she  has  not 
already  got,  several  University  Colleges,  and  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  system  of  primary  education,  it  surely  might  be  possible  to 
combine  the  prize  system,  which  seems  to  please  Welshmen,  with 
this  other  system  of  education,  so  as  to  ensure  at  any  rate 
scholarly  competition  and  reasonable  awards.  The  musical  part 
kept  to  itself  and  properly  managed  would  probably  make  a  really 
successful  “Festival,”  and  might  in  time  relieve  Wales  of  the 
reproach  that  for  all  her  native  musical  talent  she  is  by  no  means 
fertile  in  really  accomplished  and  scientific  musicians.  As  for 
the  Cymmrodorion  business,  if  the  Saxon  can  be  supposed  to 
understand  it  at  all,  it  is  a  kind  of  Welsh  Social  Science 
Congress,  and  appears  to  have  remarkably  little  raison  d'etre 
of  its  own,  though  perhaps  it  may  have  some.  But  when  all 
these  things  are  lumped  together  and  seasoned  with  a  great  deal 
of  fussy  provincialism  and  a  little  really  mischievous  “  nation¬ 
ality,”  they  make  a  mixture  which  does  not  need  the  wicked 
wit  of  literary  Bashi-Bazouks  to  make  it  absurd.  Mr.  Richard, 
a3  we  have  been  very  glad  to  admit,  gave  his  countrymen  some 
good  advice  as  well  as  some  advice  that  was  questionably  good. 
Nobody  can  possibly  object  to  the  keeping  up  of  the  Welsh 
language  so  long  as  the  principal  motive  is  not  (what  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  others  have  hinted  that  it  is)  a  desire  to  have  a 
language  to  talk  in  that  the  Saxon  cannot  comprehend.  As  for 
any  one  affecting  to  threw  ridicule  on  Welsh  literature  properly 
so  called,  or  on  Welsh  history  and  character,  any  Bashi-Bazouk  of 
brains  is  as  little  likely  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  either  as  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  Cader  Idris  or  Snowdon.  All  that 
Englishmen  wish  is  that  Welshmen  would  cultivate  a  healthy 
local  feeling  instead  of  an  unhealthy  pseudo-national  one,  and  the 
fact  that  Eisteddfods  seem  to  have  a  tendency  rather  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  direction  is  the  most  serious  reason  for  looking 
on  them  with  disfavour. 


THE  NAVY. 

THE  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  undoubtedly  rendered  of 
late  excellent  service  to  his  country;  and,  in  view  of  the  good 
that  has  been  done,  it  would  perhaps  be  ungracious  to  point  out 
that  it  was  rendered  unintentionally,  not  to  say  against  his  will. 
Speaking  at  Portsmouth  last  month,  he  compared  our  navy  with 
the  navies  of  France  and  other  Powers;  and  after  gleefully  quoting 
figures  which  showed,  apparently,  fair  strength  on  our  part,  went 
on,  after  the  fashion  of  political  speakers,  who  never  can  treat  even 
this  question  consistently  from  a  national  point  of  view,  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  present  Administration  had  done  much  better  work 
than  the  rulers  who  preceded  them.  In  this  contention  he  was 
not  altogether  unsuccessful ;  but  his  statements  were  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  real  question ;  and,  with  regard  to  his  defence  of 
the  Admiralty  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  said  that,  as  he  is  not 
given  to  speaking  with  a  double  meaning,  and  as  his  worst 
enemies  have  never  accused  him  of  being  a  humourist,  he  must 
be  taken  to  have  spoken  sincerely,  and  that  his  sincerity  is  an 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  influence  of  Whitehall  on  a  naturally 
candid  intelligence.  The  fallacies  of  his  speech — old  fallacies, 
by  the  way,  which  have  been  demolished  before — and  its  mis¬ 
leading  nature  were,  it  may  almost  be  said,  transparent  and 
obvious.  It  was  little  likely  that  they  would  escape  the  notice  of 
the  critics  and  alarmists  who  have  for  years  past  been  striving  to 
make  their  countrymen  realize  a  grave  danger  and  abandon  the 
visions  ef  a  fool’s  paradise.  Replies  to  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  discourse  were  soon  forthcoming;  and  the  result  of  criticism 
and  the  impartial  examination  which  criticism  produced  was  con¬ 
clusive.  Cogent  criticism  of  reassuring  statements  has,  however, 
appeared  before  now  without  attracting  much  general  attention ; 
but  this  time,  owing  probably  to  the  altered  position  which  France 
has  assumed  of  late,  general  attention  has  been  roused,  and  the 
question  of  our  comparative  naval  strength  has  been  treated  as 
though  it  was  actually  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  For 
this  gratifying  result  much  gratitude  is  due  to  Sir  T.  Brassey,  who 
was,  in  part  at  least,  the  innocent  cause  of  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  which  he  has  so  happily  revived, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  plunge  into  a  confused  mass  of  figures  re¬ 
lating  to  expenditure,  arranged  in  an  obscure  manner,  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  adroit  manipulation,  nor  to  give  any  heed  to  the  angry 
and  irrelevant  discussion  which  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
management  of  the  navy  by  the  past  and  the  present  Government. 
A  candid  inquirer  would  probably  find  that  under  Mr.  Smith's 
reign  great  attention  was  given  to  repairs  and  to  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  ships,  and  that  under  Lord  Northbrook’s  rule  there 
has  been  more  activity  in  construction,  but  perhaps  some  neglect 
of  repairs.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  question  without  party  bias 


will  say  that  the  late  Government  were  free  from  blame  in 
their  naval  administration  ;  but  it  is  childish  for  men  who  have 
been  in  office  for  more  than  four  years,  and  who  have  had  the 
most  obedient  majority  ever  known  in  our  times  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  defend  themselves,  when  charged  with  not  maintain¬ 
ing  an  adequate  navy,  by  saying  that  they  have  not  been  quite  so  bad 
as  their  predecessors.  According  to  their  view,  it  was  to  remedy 
the  gross  faults  of  their  predecessors  that  they  came  into  office. 
On  no  point,  as  we  have  recently  been  reminded,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  more  emphatic  during  the  Midlothian  campaign  than  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  our  navy.  If,  then, 
the  navy  was  found  to  be  comparatively  weak  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  why  have  they  failed  to  make  it  strong 
d  uring  a  period  long  enough  for  the  organization  even  of  modern  fleets  ? 
By  no  possibility  can  they  be  relieved  from  responsibility  if  it  is 
not  powerful  enough  for  the  work  it  would  have  to  do  in  the 
event  of  war ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  this  fact  is  now  recognized, 
and  that  it  will  no  longer  be  safe  to  rely  on  general  apathy,  or  to 
shirk  the  main  issue  and  resort  to  futile  recrimination  about  the 
sins  of  the  Conservatives.  A  journal  which  certainly  will  not  be 
accused  of  any  amiable  feeling  towards  Conservatives,  or  indeed  of 
any  want  of  animosity  towards  them,  has  lately  spoken  with 
contempt  of  the  party  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on,  and, 
with  laudable  frankness,  has  stated  what  we  have  stated  before, 
that  it  is  easier  for  Liberals  to  strengthen  the  navy  than  it  is  for 
Conservatives  to  do  so.  In  the  article  which  contained  this 
admission  the  huge  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  if  our  navy 
is  not  “  in  a  position  of  incontestable  superiority  to  the  navies 
of  the  world  ”  is  fully  recognized,  and  considerable  distrust  mani¬ 
fested.  This  was  perhaps  a  rather  tardy  awakening,  but  it 
was  better  than  continued  slumber.  For  the  distrust  shown  most 
ample  grounds  were  very  shortly  given.  The  recent  discussion 
has  proved — what  for  that  matter  had  been  abundantly  proved 
before — that  we  are  but  little  superior  to  France  in  ironclad 
strength,  and  that  before  long  we  shall  not  be  superior  at  all. 
Of  the  fallacies  of  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  speech,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak  briefly,  as  they  have 
been  amply  exposed,  and  are  scarcely  worthy  of  further  attention. 
What  he  did,  when  comparing  ironclad  strength,  was  simply  to 
give  the  displacement  tonnage  of  the  effective  armoured  fleets  of 
the  leading  naval  Powers  of  Europe,  and  this  classification  showed 
England  to  be  the  stronger  than  France  by  some  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  tons.  His  figures,  it  should  be  observed,  have 
been  most  vigorously  attacked  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  who  de¬ 
clares  them  to  be  extremely  erroneous  ;  but  even  if  they  are  correct 
it  does  not  greatly  matter,  as  the  method  of  classification  was 
altogether  misleading.  If  a  manufacturer,  in  estimating  his  re¬ 
sources  against  a  trade  rival,  was  to  take  into  consideration  merely 
his  steam-power,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  much  of  his 
machinery  was  obsolete,  he  would  not  come  to  a  very  accurate  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  in  effect  such  a  course  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
taken  by  SirT.  Brassey.  In  no  kind  of  construction  have  there  been 
more  rapid  advances  and  greater  changes  than  in  the  construction 
of  ironclads,  and  the  speaker  for  the  Admiralty  practically  ignored 
all  that  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  English  and  the  other 
Admiralties  to  outstrip  each  other.  The  one  object  of  naval 
architects  has  been  to  obtain  greater  offensive  and  defensive  power 
and  greater  speed  without  proportionate  increase  of  size,  and  in 
this  effort  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  successful.  An  iron¬ 
clad  of  the  latest  type  would  with  the  greatest  ease  sink  an  old 
ironclad  of  the  same  displacement.  It  is,  then,  simply  absurd  to 
classify  vessels  by  tonnage — as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  include 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  St.  Vincent  amongst  effective  war¬ 
ships  ;  and  the  fact  that  displacement,  and  not  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  power,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  gives  painfully 
clear  proof  that  a  real  comparison  is  dreaded. 

That  comparison,  however,  is  now  likely  to  be  demanded  with 
some  energy ;  for  an  uneasy  feeling  has  at  last  arisen  on  the 
subject,  and  probably  Admiralty  speakers  will  no  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ignore  everything  it  suits  them  to  ignore.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  has  put  some 
plain  questions,  to  which  remarkably  straightforward  answers 
have  been  given.  As  for  Sir  T.  Brassey 's  apology,  that,  as 
we  have  said  above,  speedily  met  with  the  fate  it  deserved. 
Its  fallacies,  of  course,  were  seen  through  ;  and  it  was 
trenchantly  replied  to  by  that  indomitable  veteran  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  who,  with  patriotic  and  persistent  energy,  has  been  for 
years  endeavouring  to  draw  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the 
all-important  question  of  our  naval  strength.  He  showed  how 
strenuously  the  French  have  been  working,  and  that  in  what 
broadly  may  be  called  modern  ironclads — that  is  to  say,  vessels 
launched  from  1873  to  1883  inclusive — and  vessels  now  building, 
the  French  are  superior  to  us,  as  they  have,  built  and  building, 
thirty  ships,  while  we  can  show  twenty-six  only.  Later  on  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  demonstrated  the  utter  absurdity  of  Sir  T. 
Brassey’s  method.  Conclusions  very  similar  to  those  of  Sir  T. 
Symonds  and  of  others  who  have  written  on  the  weakness  of 
our  navy  were  arrived  at  by  the  author  of  a  remarkable  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Engineer  of  last  week,  which  has,  we 
trust,  been  as  widely  read  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  writer, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  addressing  readers  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualifications  for  judging  the  subject,  and  as  little 
likely  as  any  set  of  men  in  the  world  to  accept  vague  state¬ 
ments,  takes  as  a  test  guns  and  armour-plating — in  other  words, 
offensive  and  defensive  strength — and  divides  ironclads  into  three 
classes  ;  and  further,  to  avoid  those  discussions  which  are  raised 
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by  the  constant  assertion  of  officials  that  incomplete  ships  are  put 
down  as  if  they  were  effective  or  nearly  complete,  he  includes  in 
bis  list  all  the  vessels  which  are  being  built  on  both  sides.  The 
result  of  his  careful  estimate  of  the  strength,  actual  and  future,  of 
the  two  countries  is  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the  French  have 
the  best  of  it,  or  are  at  least  on  a  par  with  us.  Their  first-class 
ships,  equal  in  number  to  ours,  are  somewhat  stronger.  In  second 
and  third-class  ships  we  have  the  advantage,  but  the  French  are 
organizing  a  very  formidable  fleet  for  coast  defence.  After  this 
careful  summary  in  the  Engineer  came  a  tremendous  ten-column 
article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  which  the  defenceless 
position  of  this  country  was  exposed,  certainly  with  no  sparing 
hand.  The  tables  were  arranged  on  a  totally  different  plan  from 
that  adopted  in  the  other  paper,  but  the  conclusions  come  to  were 
even  more  disheartening.  We  cordially  bear  testimony  to  the 
obvious  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and  his  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  he  has  taken  up,  and  we  can  only  hope  that,  as  his  elaborate 
communique  ha9  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  it  may  be 
thought  worth  reading  by  advanced  Radicals,  who  have  hitherto 
been  willing  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  sneer  at  alarmists,  and 
may  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  public  those  painful  truths 
respecting  the  strength  of  our  navy  to  which  the  Saturday  Review 
■has  during  past  years  so  often  and  so  earnestly  drawn  attention. 

Of  course  it  may  be  asked  whether  these  statements  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature  cannot  be  substantially  confuted.  Can  it  be 
proved  that  they  are  broadly  wrong,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  view  the  increase  of  the  French  navy  with  apprehension?  We 
venture  to  assert  unhesitatingly  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  proved,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  controvert  fairly 
•what  has  been  advanced  by  those  who  say  that,  owing  to  an 
ostrich-like  policy,  England  is  in  a  position  of  grave  danger.  For 
years  past  alarmists  have  been  showing  the  growing  strength 
•of  France,  and  have  met  with  such  answer  as  that  of  Sir 
T.  Brassey.  Surely  there  is  nothing  precipitate  in  drawing  the 
inference  that  no  answer  can  be  given.  It  may  indeed  pos¬ 
sibly  be  said  by  the  defenders  of  the  Government  that  in  the 
■estimates  which  have  been  made,  one  class  of  ships,  to  wit  iron¬ 
clads,  have  been  taken  for  comparison,  and  that,  if  other  classes 
are  included,  a  different  result  will  be  obtained ;  but  probably 
this  argument  will  not  be  resorted  to,  as  a  more  extended  com- 
-parison  will  show  nothing  consolatory.  We  have  more  un- 
■armoured  ships  than  the  French,  but  our  superiority  is  in  no 
way  proportionate  to  the  commerce  we  have  to  protect,  which  is 
-to  theirs  as  ten  to  one.  In  torpedo-boats,  which,  it  is  nearly 
certain,  will  be  of  vast  importance  in  a  naval  engagement,  they 
are  likely  soon  to  be  ahead  of  U9.  We  purposely  abstain 
from  speaking  about  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  French 
ships  in  construction  and  armament,  because  we  wish  to  deal 
only  with  what  is  certain.  Putting  this  out  of  question,  then, 
and  dealing  only  with  what  is  certain,  the  position  appears  to  be 
as  follows.  Dependent  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words  on 
other  countries  for  our  daily  bread,  and  obliged,  therefore,  to 
guard  our  food  supplies  in  case  of  war;  with  a  vast  commerce  to 
protect,  and  with  no  defence  but  the  navy — not  having  a  great 
standing  army  as  other  European  countries  have — we  have  an  iron¬ 
clad  fleet  which  is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  France,  but  may 
before  long  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  her,  and  an  unarmoured 
fleet  larger  than  hers,  but  in  no  way  adequate  to  the  work  it 
■would  have  to  do  in  war. 


SOME  FOOLS  AND  DWARFS. 

HARLES  V.  of  France,  surnamed  the  Wise  (1364-1380), 
was  not  above  writing  to  the  Mayor  and  echevins  of  Troyes 
to  inform  them  that  his  fou  was  dead,  desiring  them  to  send  him 
another,  according  to  custom.  Dreux  du  Radier  vouches  for  the 
fact  from  the  town  archives.  Champagne  then  still — according  to 
Du  Radier — had  the  “  exclusive  honour  ”  of  furnishing  fools  to  the 
kings  of  France,  but  this  ancient  custom  by  no  means  confirms  the 
■old  proverb,  “  Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  moutons  et  un  Champenois 
font  cent  betes”;  for,  in  the  first  place,  although  he  was  all  the 
better  for  having  a  screw  loose,  a  considerable  natural  ability  went 
to  the  making  of  a  reputable  “  fool.”  Besides,  Du  Radier,  as  he 
too  often  was,  is  here  all  abroad,  taking  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  fairs  of  Troyes  formed  perhaps  the  greatest  mart  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  there  all  the  humours  of  all  the  fairs 
were  concentrated,  and  where  was  a  more  likely  place  to  find 
•or  hear  of  a  first-rate  jester?  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  one 
•single  fool  here  to  be  mentioned  was  a  native  of  Champagne.  The 
same  wise  monarch  placed  fine  monuments  to  two  of  his  fools ; 
one  was  in  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain-l’Auxerrois ;  and 
the  other,  at  Senlis,  was  surmounted  by  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  buffoon  in  the  costume  of  his  office— -for  the  king’s 
fou  held  a  Court  place  as  well  as  the  royal  poet — with  cap,  bells, 
and  bauble.  The  face  and  feet  were  insertions  of  alabaster,  and 
the  inscription  ran  : —  “  Cy  git  Thevenin  de  Saint  Legier,  Fou  du 
Roy  notre  Sire,  qui  trepassa  le  xi  Juillet,  l'an  de  grace  m.ccc.lxxiv. 
PriezDieu  pour  lame  de  li.”  As Caxton’sReynart  saystoGrymbert, 
the  badger,  “  ther  is  no  man  so  wyse  but  he  dooleth  other  whyle  ” ; 
and  Charles  le  Sage  was  but  acting  up  to  Horace's  “  misce  stultitiam 
■consiliis  brevem.”  It  was  La  Rochefoucauld  that  said,  “  Qui 
vit  sans  folie  n’est  pas  si  sage  qu'il  le  croit.”  Littre  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  fou,  the  French  term  for  the  bishop  at  chess,  was 
given  from  fou,  the  fool  or  boufi'on,  and  that  it  does  not,  as  has 


been  improbably  suggested,  come  from  the  Arab  al fil,  the  elephant, 
which  was  an  early  form  of  that  piece.  We  might  even  go  further 
afield  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient,  institution.  The  Aztec  Venus, 
Xochiquetzal  or  the  Flowery  Plume,  according  to  Sahagun’s 
Ihftoria  de  Nueva  Espaha,  had  her  celestial  dwelling  in  a  lovely 
garden,  where  she  spent  her  time  spinning  and  embroidering, 
surrounded  by  dwarfs  and  buffoons  who  ministered  to  her  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Trihoulet,  who  was  buffoon  to  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  will 
not  fall  into  oblivion  so  long  as  Rabelais  survives.  “  Triboulet,” 
sajs  Pantagruel,  “me  semble  compdtentement  fol.”  Panurge 
replies,  “  Proprement  et  totalement  fol”;  and  then  follows 
the  rest  of  a  mock-litany  upon  Triboulet’s  qualities,  extend¬ 
ing  to  106  versicles  and  as  many  responses.  In  all,  four 
chapters  of  Pantagruel  are  devoted  to  him  and  his  advice 
to  Panurge  on  marriage.  The  second  Nouvelle  of  Bonaventure 
Desperriers  is  called  Des  trois  folz,  Caillette,  Triboulet  et  Polite, 
and  he  says  of  Triboulet  that  he  was  a  “  fool  of  25  carats,  of 
which  24  make  the  total  ” — as  we  should  say,  thirteen  to  the 
dozen.  Marot’s  epigram,  too,  says  he  was  “  aussi  sage  a  trente 
ans  que  le  jour  qu’il  fut  nd.”  So  that  he  can  never  have  made  all 
the  mots  with  which  he  is  credited,  and  in  this  respect  he  was 
but  an  earlier  Joe  Miller.  Brantome  has  a  story  of  a  fool  at  the 
Spanish  Court  who,  when  the  King  gave  a  thousand  crowns  to  a 
j  Moor  to  buy  him  horses  in  Barbary,  wrote  down  his  master's 
name  in  his  fools’  register  for  trusting  a  man  who  owned  neither 
faith  nor  law.  “  But  if  he  returns  ?  ”  said  the  King.  “  Then,  in 
that  case,”  said  the  jester,  “  I  shall  efface  your  name,  and  insert 
his.”  This  story  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  Turkish  book  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  The  Counsels  of  Na'ib  Effendi  to  his  Son 
Abu  l  Iihair,  and  is  thus,  even  in  its  Spanish  dress,  most  probably 
of  Eastern  origin.  But  no  less  than  two  variants  of  it  are 
assigned  to  Triboulet  by  Dreux  du  Radier  ;  and  Scott  lends  it  in 
J  Quentin  Durward  to  Tiel  Wetzweiler,  surnamed  Le  Glorieux,  the 
I  renowned  jester  who  saved  Charles  the  Bold’s  life  at  Monti  herv. 
j  Scott's  description  of  Le  Glorieux’s  official  dress  may  be  accepted 

A  ridge  of  scarlet  velvet  carried  across  the  top  of  his  cap  indicated^ 
!  rather  than  positively  represented,  the  professional  cock’s-comb  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  head-gear  of  a  fool  in  right  of  office.  His  bauble  of  ebony 
was  crested  as  usual  with  a  fool’s  head,  with  ass’s  ears  made  of  silver,  but 
!  small  and  minutely  carved.  His  bonnet  displayed  a  medal  of  gold,  he  wore 
]  a  chain  of  the  same  metal  round  his  neck,  and  the  fashion  of  his  rich  gar¬ 
ments  was  fantastic. 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  dress  of  Thevenin  de  Saint 
Legier’s  effigy,  the  head  of  which  bears  a  skull-cap  with  a  tassel, 
behind  which  is  the  fool’s  striped  hood  which  bears  the  bells,  and 
I  two  purses — doubtless  for  largesse — hang  from  the  waist-belt, 
j  Triboulet’s  epitaph  was  published  by  Jean  VoutiS  in  1538  in  his 
!  Latin  poems.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  worth  much : — ■ 

Vixi  morio,  regibusque  gratus 
Solo  hoc  nomine  ;  viso  num  futurus 
Regum  morio  sim  Jovi  supremo. 

Caillette  and  Polite  were  two  imbecile  fools,  also  in  Francis  I.’s 
Court,  and  thus  contemporaries  of  Triboulet’s.  Rabelais  mentions 
the  first  of  them  in  his  famous  tale  of  the  decision  of  the  fool 
Seigneur  Jean  or  “Seigny  Joan,  fol  insigne  de  Paris,  bhayeul  de 
Caillette.”  No  blood  relationship  is  implied  ;  they  lived  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  asunder.  In  the  tale,  Seigny  Joan  decides  that  the 
hungry  man  who  dined  off  the  smell  of  the  joint  shall  pay  with  the 
jingling  of  money : — 

La  court  vous  dit  que  le  faquin,  qui  a  son  pain  mange  h  la  fumee  du 
roust,  civilement  a  pave  le  routisseur  au  son  de  son  argent.  Ordonne  la 
dite  court  que  chascuu  se  retire  en  sa  chascunifere,  sans  despens,  et  pour 
cause. 

And  the  tale  is  not  Rabelais’s,  but  only  the  excellent  telling  of  it; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  of  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche. 

Triboulet  was  succeeded  by  Brusquet,  who  had  the  doubtful 
honour  of  moving  four  kings  to  laughter — Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Brantome  gave  a  long 
memoir  of  him  in  his  Capitaines  etr angers,  where  those  who  choose 
may  read  of  his  rough  horse-play  and  his  ruder  morals.  He  was 
from  Provence,  and  was  made  Postmaster  of  Paris — a  position  which 
he  turned  to  the  purposes  of  extortion  right  and  left.  A  Huguenot 
son-in-law  eventually  got  him  into  trouble,  and  he  died  in  hiding. 
He  had  long  the  reputation  of  being  the  funniest  fool  in  Europe, 
and  the  Court  was  long  amused  by  his  bouts  with  Marshal 
Strozzi.  Once  he  larded  the  tails  of  the  Marshal’s  fine,  new, 
embroidered  velvet  coat  while  the  King  held  him  in  conversation. 
Strozzi  riposted  by  hiring  a  band  of  burglars  to  rob  the  buffoon’s 
apartments  of  500  crowns’  worth  of  plate.  Brusquet  soon  after¬ 
wards  stole  the  Marshal’s  horse,  disguised  it,  and  ran  it  for  some 
time  in  his  postchaises ;  but  ere  long  his  own  packhorses  began 
to  disappear  off' the  roads,  aud  Brusquet  offered  to  make  peace, 
inviting  Strozzi  and  a  number  of  his  friends  to  a  grand  dinner  to 
celebrate  his  reconciliation.  The  dinner  consisted  chiefly  of  some 
thirty  superb  great  pies,  that  when  opened  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  scraps  of  old  harness,  which,  as  postmaster,  the  jester  could 
supply  in  any  quantity.  Strozzi  was  not  to  be  beaten,  and  found 
means  after  a  while  to  give  Brusquet  a  meal  off  his  own 
riding-mule,  served  up  in  ragouts,  fricassees,  pies,  and  other 
dishes.  The  Queen  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Brusquet’s 
wife  at  Court.  She  was  not  precisely  a  grande  dame,  and  Brusquet 
j  was  in  somewhat  of  a  taking.  To  carry  the  matter  off,  he  told  his 
wife  that,  as  the  Queen  was  hard  of  hearing,  she  was  to  speak 
as  loud  as  she  could  whenever  Her  Majesty  honoured  her  with 
a  word;  and  that,  if  Marshal  Strozzi  were  there,  she  was  to 
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remember  that  be  was  afflicted  with  the  same  infirmity.  At  the 
same  time  he  told  the  Queen  that  bis  wife  was  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
The  interview'  did  not  last  long-.  The  Queen  screamed ;  Madame, 
or  Mademoiselle  Brusquet,  as  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  say,  did 
not  moderate  her  voice ;  and  when  she  had  to  reply  to  Strozzi 
put  her  mouth  to  his  ear  and  roared.  This  buffoon'  was  always 
playing  such  tricks,  many  of  them  much  worse,  and  more  in  the 
coarse  humour  of  the  time.  Philip  II.  “shook  his  sides”  when 
Brusquet  leaped  on  the  table  during  a  State  dinner,  and,  gravely 
rolling  up  plates,  dishes,  viands,  and  everything  else  in  the  cloth, 
silently  dragged  the  whole  out  at  the  door. 

There  was  a  subordinate  fool,  too,  in  Henry  II.’s  time,  named 
’Thoni  or  ’Tony.  lie  was  from  Goucy,  in  Picardy,  and  originally 
belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  where  his  pre¬ 
ceptors  were  the  older  buffoons,  La  Farce  and  Guy.  Ronsard 
wrote  his  epitaph.  The  fool  Sibilot  was  so  famous  under  Henry  III. 
that  for  a  long  period  “  As  mad  as  Sibilot  ”  was  a  proverbial  ex¬ 
pression.  Rapin,  too,  in  the  Rector’s  harangue  in  the  Satyre 
Menippec,  tells  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  that  all  he  lacks  of  being 
king  is  the  Royal  Archers  and  Sibilot.  Henry  IV.  had  turn  jesters, 
Maitre  Guillaume  and  the  better-known  Chicot,  of  whom  Dumas 
and  Maquet  made  such  good  use  in  La  Dame  cle  Monsoreau. 
Guillaume's  name  was  Marchand,  and  he  came  from  Louviers  in 
Normandy.  He  used  to  say — it  has  a  Zoroastrian  sound — that 
when  God  made  angels,  the  Devil  made  pages  and  lacquovs,  with 
whom  he  was  ever  at  truceless  wrar.  His  personality  is  to  be  found 
in  many  old  books,  such  as  the  Chronique  des  Favoris,  and  even  in 
the  Suefios  of  Quevedo. 

Chicot  was  a  Gascon,  was  wealthy  too,  a  valiant  soldier,  and 
much  beloved  in  the  King’s  service.  In  1591  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen  he  took  prisoner  the  Count  of  Chaligny,  who  was  so  furious 
when  he  found  he  had  surrendered  to  a  jester,  that  he,  craven  like, 
ran  poor  Chicot  through  the  body  unawares,  so  murdering  him. 
Henry  IV. ’s  Court  also  held  a  female  jester,  a  folle — perhaps  the 
only  one  on  record — named  Mathurine,  in  whose  character  the 
first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  D’Aubigne’s  Confession  da  Sancy 
is  written.  She,  too,  was  regularly  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Court. 

Du  Cange  points  out  how  the  “  compaignons  ”  of  Coulommiers 
— may  iff  cheeses  never  grow  less — in  Brie  were  accustomed  to 
elect  among  themselves  a  personage  proper  to  be  and  have  the  title 
of  “  prince  des  Sotz  ”  ;  and  the  same  name  was  taken  by  the  chief 
of  the  stock  company  in  the  audacious  allegorical  satire  in  dialogue 
called  Sotie,  which  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  performers  were  supposed  to  belong  to  an 
imaginary  race  called  the  cracked  or  silly  people — “  le  peuple  sot 
ou  fol  ” — inhabitants  of  the  Principaute  des  Sots,  but  the  Sotie  was 
essentially  political,  and  thus  was  not  long-lived.  It  formed  part 
of  a  quadruple  entertainment  consisting  of  the  Cri,  which  was  a 
monologue  in  mock  form  of  proclamation,  calling  upon  fools  of  all 
kinds  to  flock  to  be  lessoned;  the  Sotie  itself ;  a  Morality;  and 
finally  a  farce.  The  characters  of  the  Sotie  were  stock  personages, 
such  as  Sotte  Commune,  the  mob  ;  Sotte  Fiance,  false  confidence  ; 
Sotte  Occasion ;  a  Sot  Juge;  La  Mere  Sotte,  who  stood  for  the 
Church,  the  Prince  representing  the  temporal  powers ;  Le 
Seigneur  de  Gavete,  and  so  on.  And  in  the  Morality  things  were 
clumsily  made  obvious  by  such  titles  for  the  actors  as  Peuple 
Francois,  Peuple  Italique,  and  Divine  Pungnicion  (punition).  The 
most  celebrated  and  typical  of  the  Soties  that  have  come  down  to 
us  is  Le  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots  et  Mbre  Sotte  of  Pierre  Gringore  or 
Gringoire,  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Prince  of  Fools  in  160S  (for  though  the  Sotie  itself  was  long 
dead,  the  company  names  survived  in  connection  with  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne)  was  one  Nicolas  Joubert,  known  only  as 
Engoulevent,  which  might  be  freely  rendered  Windbag,  and 
whose  name  Rapin  had  used  in  the  Satyre  Menippee.  Grotesquely 
attired,  he  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  periodically  made 
triumphal  entries  into  the  town.  It  is  on  record  that  part  of  his 
hotel  was  seized  for  a  tavern-score  of  190  livres,  which  he  wanted 
to  discharge  after  a  manner  well  fitted  to  his  character,  by 
assigning  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  one  Marguerite,  a 
servant  who  had  hanged  herself,  and  with  which,  being  so  forfeit 
to  the  Crown,  the  King  had  gratified  Engoulevent.  The  name  of 
the  Prince’s  advocate  has  been  preserved,  and  in  his  farcical 
pleading  he  seems  to  have  damaged  his  client  to  save  his  case ; 
for  the  Provost  of  Paris  decided  iu  his  favour.  Engoulevent,  said 
Maitre  Julien  Peleus,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  country  of  the 
“  grosses  betes  ” ;  he  is  a  hollow-head,  a  wind-struck  pumpkin, 
void  of  sense  as  a  stick  ;  a  dilapidated  cranium  without  a  main¬ 
spring  or  a  right  wheel  in  it. 

Court  fools  were  now  going  out  of  fashion.  They  disappeared 
from  England  after  Charles  I.’s  reigu,  and  the  last  on  the  list  in 
France  is  L’Angeli,  jester  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  he  was  given 
by  the  Prince  of  Condd.  Boileau  names  him  in  his  first  Satire, 
where  he  bitterly  says : — 

Un  poete  a  la  cour  fut  jadis  k  la  mode, 

Mais  des  fous  aujourd’hui  e’est  le  plus  incommode  ; 

Et  1‘esprit  le  plus  beau,  l’auteur  le  plus  poli, 

N’y  parviendra  jamais  au  sort  de  l'Ange'li. 

After  the  Court  fool  and  the  Court  poet  came  the  Court  dwarfs, 
who  surrendering  their  high  estate  of  going  about  the  world  to 
work  wonders  and  get  lopped,  in  the  company  of  the  giants  of  the 
fables,  had  fallen  in  the  time  of  the  heroic  romances  to  sounding 
the  horn,  whether  from  the  keep  of  the  castle,  on  the  arrival  of 
doughty  knights  and  noble  dames,  or  in  the  jousts  and  tourneys. 
The  page's  place,  too,  was  often  theirs.  To  come  rapidly  later 


down,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  had  dwarfs  at  Court,  of  whom  the 
last  was  called  Grand-Jean;  and  there  was  also  a  Milanese  dwarf 
who  had  himself  carried  about  in  a  parrot's  cage,  together  with  a 
female  dwarf  from  Normandy,  belonging  to  the  Queen  Mother. 
In  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  dwarf  mania.  At  a 
banquet  given  by  Cardinal  Vitelli  in  1566  no  less  than  thirty-four 
dwarfs,  some  of  them  hideous  deformities,  waited  upon  the  guests. 
Geoffrey  Hudson  every  one  knows,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  dethroned  Stanislaus  I.  of  Poland  had  a 
famous  dwarf  called  Nicolas  Ferri,  who  was  decrepit  and  but  two 
feet  high  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He,  too,  was  dignified  with  an 
epitaph  at  Nancy: — “Hie  jacet  Nicolaus  Ferri,  Lotharingus, 
naturae  ludus,  structure  tenuitate  mirandus,  abs  Antonino  Novo 
dilectus.  In  juventute  oetate  senex,  quinque  lustra  fuerunt  ipsi 
steculum.  Obiit.  nona  Junii  Anno  m.dce.lxiv.” 

Although  there  were  thus  survivals  here  and  there,  dwarfs  had 
gone  out  of  credit  with  fools.  In  their  downcast  state  they  have 
once  more  taken  up  with  their  old  friends  the  giants — now,  alas  t 
too,  out  of  work  and  wandering  again  about  the  world,  no  longer 
in  quest  of  valorous  adventures,  but  despondingly  sending  about  the 
plate  for  stray  halfpence  in  an  endless  dull  round  of  pleasure-fairs. 
As  for  the  fools,  some  of  them  fare  far  worse  than  of  old,  other 
some  perhaps  Jar  better ;  but  it  is  a  painful  subject,  and  might 
easily  become  personal. 


DRYDEN  AND  DRUMMOND  AS  HYMNOLOGISTS— DRYDEN. 

C CONSTRUCTIVE  criticism,  whether  in  politics,  science,  or 
J  religion,  leads  to  conviction  far  less  readily  than  criticism 
which  is  destructive.  Nor  does  literature  form  any  exception  to- 
this  rule.  We  may  possibly  have  carried  with  us  the  reader’s 
judgment  against  the  claim  of  Drummond — set  up  for  him, 
be  it  observed,  without  his  knowledge,  and  still  more,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  without  his  consent — to  the  authorship  of  a  single  score  of 
hymns  which  have  been  posthumously  ascribed  to  him.  It  by  no 
means  follows  the  reader  will  be  convinced  that  the  several  score 
of  hymns  to  which  his  attention  will  now  be  directed — and  which 
in  the  gross  have  never  yet  been  posthumously  attributed  to- 
Dryden,  nor  hitherto  have  even  been  supposed  to  be  from  his 
pen — own  the  slightest  connexion  with  that  great  poet.  However, 
an  effort  will  now  be  made  to  this  end. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  question  of  translations  of  hymns 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century — with  collateral 
inquiries  into  the  centuries  preceding  and  following — is  full  of 
difficulty.  Of  this  question  Dryden’s  authorship  forms  a  part ;  and 
the  difficulty  which  inheres  in  it  arises  from  several  causes.  Not 
only  has  little  attention  been  paid  to  the  topic  by  men  of  letters  in 
general,  but  the  records  which  exist  on  the  subject  are  scarce, 
are  not  easy  of  access,  and  are  becoming  almost  yearly  more  and 
more  rare  iu  England  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  fire,  and  by  the 
formation  of  libraries  in  America  and  elsewhere.  The  records, 
such  as  they  are,  present  themselves  in  ascetical  books,  office  and. 
prayer-books,  and  other  books  of  devotion.  These  are  mainly 
found  in  the  possession  of  private  collectors  with  ecclesio- 
logical  tastes,  or  carefully  preserved  iu  the  libraries  of  reli¬ 
gious  orders  and  colleges,  or  stored  away  as  heirlooms  or 
curiosities,  perhaps  lying  unknown  on  the  bookshelves  or 
in  the  book-closets  of  old  families.  As  a  fact,  but  few  copies 
have  survived,  or  are  preserved  in  our  public  and  national 
libraries — the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  The  rarity  of  these  books,  whether  in  public 
care  or  in  private  custody,  has  this  further  disadvantage,  that 
each  fresh  and  chance  discovery  of  hymns  may  seriously  affect 
former  conclusions — -which,  consequently,  become  tentative  only. 
In  any  case,  the  hymns  concerned,  within  the  period  named,, 
are  to  be  found  in,  and  their  history  is  to  be  gathered  from, 
the  prayer-books  of  the  Roman  Catholic  layman.  The  book 
which  was  always  his  chief  and  often  his  only  book  of' 
devotion  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  wa3 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Primer — a  very  different  book,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  to  one  which  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
Church  of  England,  published,  e.y.,  under  Elizabeth.  Of  these, 
manuals  of  devotion,  the  seventeenth  century — if  the  argument 
of  this  inquiry  be  valid — produced,  as  already  stated,  four 
heads  of  families,  which  appeared  respectively,  in  England  or  on. 
the  Continent,  in  the  years  1604,  1619,  1685,  and  1706.  And 
a  limit  is  made  at  each  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  because 
previously,  the  English  hymn-translations  were  too  archaic  in 
language  to  demand  attention  otherwise  than  in  an  antiquarian 
spirit ;  while  subsequently  to  that  date,  the  number  of  books  of 
devotion  were  largely  multiplied  and  the  versions  of  English 
hymns  were  correspondingly  altered.  Of  these  four  heads  of 
families,  the  last— namely,  that  of  1706,  the  hymns  of  which 
were  probably  kept  in  MS.  for  at  least  six  years  before  they 
appeared  in  type — was  privately  printed.  It  contains  translations 
which  certainly  and  widely  differ  from  all  that  went  before ; 
which  are  practically  and  with  but  few  exceptions  fresh  render¬ 
ings  ;  which  are  considerably  more  numerous  than  those  in  any 
earlier  known  edition  of  the  Primer ;  which  apparently  are  from 
a  single  hand ;  which  are  indisputably  from  the  pen  of  a  poet. 
Of  course,  this  estimate  is  made  in  general  terms,  and  may  be  dis¬ 
counted  hereafter  when  each  hymn  comes  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  criticism.  But  there  are  many  grounds  for  presuming  that 
these  hymns  are  Dryden’s.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  were  in. 
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that  case  published  posthumously,  for  Dryden  died  in  the  year 
1700;  but  into  the  knotty  point  of  posthumous  publication  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  enter,  if  only  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  reason  of  it.  Some,  on  published 
■evidence,  are  avowedly  his.  Others  are  evidently  part  and  parcel 
with  those  which  are  admittedly  Dryden’s.  Others,  not  so  ob¬ 
viously  and  outwardly  connected,  are,  from  internal  evidence, 
■clearly  from  the  same  hand  and  brain  as  those  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  his.  If  others,  again,  are  from  a  different  brain  and 
hand,  they  are  extremely  close  imitations  of  the  manner  of  a 
grand  original ;  and  inquiry  is  baffled  to  name  the  clever  imitator 
amongst  those  only  who  could  have  imitated  their  master.  A 
few  hymns,  indeed,  have  been  done  into  English  in  the  presence 
■of  former  renderings,  with  perceptible  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
doing.  But  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  Primer  of  1706,  this,  at  least, 
■may  be  said,  without  fear  of  critical  disproof,  that,  whether  or  not 
they  be  by  the  poet  himself,  in  style  and  character  they  are  un¬ 
deniably  Drydenesque. 

The  inquiry  now  summarized  started  with  three  out  of  the 
four  of  the  Primers  above  named,  and,  speaking  kymnologically, 
with  certain  of  their  derivatives,  some  of  which  lent  their 
hymns  to,  and  some  of  which  borrowed  their  hymns  from,  other 
boohs  of  devotion  for  laymen.  Three  other  books  also  had 
been  consulted  which  were,  in  the  age  in  question,  sni  generis. 
These  were — x.  The  Office  of  the  Holy  Week,  which  in  some  form 
■could  be  traced  backwards  from  1772  to  1670;  2.  The  Evening 
Office  of  the  Church,  in  two  distinct  forms,  traceable  from 
1778  to  1710;  3.  The  Divine  Office  for  the  Use  of  the  Laity, 
traceable  (in  this  century)  from  1780  to  1763.  These  dates  are 
not  given  as  absolute  or  exhaustive,  but  conditionally  only,  on  the 
evidence  collected  by  one  hand.  From  the  first  three  books 
the  hymns  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  English  were  mainly 
derived.  From  the  last  three,  with  another  volume  to  be  named, 
were  derived,  as  a  rule,  the  hymns  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  these  latter  hymns  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  that  the  idea  presented  itself  of  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
common  source,  perhaps  a  common  author.  If  no  common  author, 
yet  a  common  source  was  eventually  obtained  in  a  book  which  in 
its  date  of  issue  made  the  fourth  of  the  eighteenth-century  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  in  its  date  of  composition  the  fourth  of  the  originals 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  The  Primer;  or,  Office  of  the 
Rlessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  dates  range  backwards  from  1780  to 
3706.  This  book  proved  in  substance  to  be  the  font  ct  origo  of 
much,  if  not  of  most,  of  the  hymnody  from  the  Breviary  found 
In  devotional  books  for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  A  careful 
and  extended  inquiry  h«u  disclosed  no  earlier  edition  ;  and,  until 
further  evidence  be  obtained,  this,  the  book  of  1706,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  contain  the  editio  princeps  of  the  hymns  in  question. 

In  this  handsomely-printed  book  it  was  instinctively  felt  that 
a  find  had  been  made.  On  turning  to  the  translations  of  the 
Breviary  hymns  for  the  year,  their  bulk  was  at  once  notice¬ 
able  ;  they  were  largely  in  excess,  numerically  speaking,  of 
those  which  were  published  in  the  three  earlier  editions  of  the 
Primer,  in  1685,  1619,  and  1604.  Next,  on  closer  inspection, 
there  was  observed  a  decidedly  marked  excess  in  power  and 
poetic  ability  over  the  same  three  editions.  Then,  on  further 
•examination,  many  translations  were  found  to  be  not  unfamiliar, 
having  percolated  through  the  strata  of  prayer-books  and  hymn- 
books,  with  various  changes  of  text,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  to  the  present  day.  Some  were  familiar  in 
old  books  of  devotion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  source  of 
which  had  in  vain  been  previously  sought.  Some,  indeed,  were 
found  to  be  almost  the  same,  with  a  difference,  as  those  in  the 
previously  published  Primer  of  1685 — the  same  improved  by  a 
touch  of  genius.  "Whilst  of  others,  better  known  to  all  students  of 
hymns,  the  author’s  name  had  been  either  independently  sur¬ 
mised  or  had  been  actually  ascertained.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
translations  of  1706  commended  themselves  as  a  discovery, 
and  to  lovers  of  hymns,  perhaps  even  critically  to  students 
■of  English  literature,  as  an  important  and  valuable  discovery 
in  hymnody.  With  one  exception,  already  spoken  of,  no  person 
appeared  to  have  been  previously  conscious  of  the  existence 
•of  this  Primer ;  though  many,  naturally,  were  acquainted  with 
some  of  its  hymns.  With  no  exception  at  all,  every  one  who 
has  read  the  hymns  which  it  contains  confirms  the  opinion 
here  ventured  upon — namely,  of  their  intrinsic  grace  and  beauty 
in  most  cases,  and  of  their  worth  and  importance  always.  Who 
•could  have  been,  who  was,  the  author  of  these  numerous  and 
newly-disinterred  hymns  of  the  Church  was  the  question  which 
on  all  hands  arose  ?  Clearly  he  was  no  mere  versifier,  he  was  no 
ordinary  translator  of  hymns,  he  was  no  novice  in  his  art.  In¬ 
ternal  evidence  showed  the  hand  of  an  adept,  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  classical  scholar,  one  who  possessed  great  power  over  the  English 
language,  one  with  marked  mannerisms,  a  true  poet  and  genius, 
aud  probably  a  convert  to  the  Church  whose  handbooks  he  was 
illustrating.  To  whom  can  external  criticism  point,  as  answering 
these  characteristics,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

It  has  been  remarked  of  late  years,  and  the  remark  was  not 
new,  that  after  his  conversion,  and  with  one  great  exception, 
Dryden  did  nothing  with  his  pen  on  behalf  of  his  new  communion 
but  write  hymns.  It  happens,  however,  that  amongst  his  co¬ 
religionists  another  sentiment  prevails.  Of  course,  a  distinguished 
literary  name  naturally  attracts  to  itself  credit  which  is  not  always 
its  due,  and  admirers  are  sometimes  too  free  with  ascriptions  of 
authorship  without  strict  regard  to  exactitude,  or  even  to  congruity. 
There  were  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  e.r-Poet-Laureate  of 


that  day,  and  the  community  of  whom  he  was  one,  which  tended 
to  intensify  this  harmless  form  of  hero-worship.  At  the  same  time, 
the  very  smallness  of  the  body,  and  their  mutual  intercommunion 
and  acquaintance,  would  invest  any  such  reports  with  a  high 
degree. of  probability.  If  the  report  were  false,  every  one  would 
know  it  to.be  erroneous,  and  the  report  would  not  live.  There  is, 
moreover,  it  may  be  fully  allowed,  an  especial  danger  of  uncritical 
treatment  in  the  case  of  anonymous  hymn  literature.  This  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  those  who  dabble  in  such  turbid  streams.  Still,  it  is  a  fact, 
however  the  fact  may  be  estimated  or  discounted,  that  a  tradition 
is  current  amongst  English  Eoman  Catholics,  and  has  been  widely 
accepted  in  the  past,  which  connects  the  name  of  Dryden  with  the 
translation  of  hymns,  with  the  translators  of  hymns,  with  devotional 
books  which  contain  hymns.  This  fact,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
is  unknown  to  any  of  Dryden’s  biographers  or  critics  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  world.  In  any  case,  the  knowledge  has  not  been  utilized. 
None,  apparently,  had  any  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  series 
of  English  versions  of  hymns  from  his  pen  ;  only  one  editor  has 
posthumously  added  a  single  hymn  to  the  poet’s  previously  pub¬ 
lished  works,  and  he  only  added  two  translations.  One  paraphrase 
indeed — the  “  Veni,  Creator”- — was  known  as  Dryden’s  handiwork  as 
early  as  1693.  In  1808,  Sir  Walter  Scott  added  two  more  versions 
from  the  Latin  which  he  had  unexpectedly  received  in  MS.  after 
the  greater  part  of  his  edition  of  the  poet  was  in  type.  These,  as 
is  well  known,  were  “  Te  Deum”  and  the  “Hymn  (as  it  is  called)  for 
St.  John’s  Eve.”  Eighteen  months  ago  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  attributed  the  rendering  of  “Dies  Irae,”  which  is  called  after 
the  name  of  Lord  Roscommon,  to  the  credit  of  “  glorious  John.” 
This  was  supported  by  evidence  which  later  research  has  proved  to 
be  partially  insufficient,  and  to  that  extent  iuexact ;  though  the 
main  argument  is  thereby  unaffected,  and  probably  holds  good. 

But  of  late  years,  and  in  the  general  walks  of  literature,  none 
had  any  idea  that  Dryden  had  translated  more  than  three  or  four 
hymns  of  the  Church,  although,  beyond  the  cases  already  named, 
the  hymns  in  the  original  editions  of  the  Garden  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Manual  by  Bishop  Challoner  have  been  credited,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  Laureate.  These  books  contain,  amongst  many  others,  versions 
of  “Ave,  maris  Stella,”  and  “  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus."  On  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  early  convert  from  the  Tractarian  movement,  who  was 
himself  also  a  translator,  Dryden’s  name  was  attached  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  hymn-book  to  a  version  of  the  Vespers  hymn  for 
All  Saints’  day.  It  is  a  tradition  in  an  old  religious  house  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  which  was  exiled  from  France  at  the  great 
Revolution,  that  as  a  penance  Dryden  was  ordered  to  translate  the 
hymn  of  St.  Bernard.  It  is  a  tradition  in  another  religious  house 
that  he  translated  “  Dies  Iras  ”  under  the  like  conditions.  A  passage 
in  Charles  Butler’s  Historical  Memorials  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  Catholics  since  the  Reformation  say  s :  “It  is  not  certain,  but 
tradition  asserts,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  internal  evidence,  that 
the  translation  of  the  ‘Te  Deum,’  the  ‘Pange,  lingua,’  the  ‘Veni, 
Creator,’  and  the  ‘  Salve,  Regina,’  are  from  the  pen  of  Dryden.”  The 
writer  suspects,  continues  Mr.  Butler,  “  but  has  no  authority  for 
saying,  that  we  owe  the  beautiful  but  loose  translation  of  ‘Stabat 
Mater’  to  the  same  pen.”  And  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1850  at 
Carlisle,  by  the  late  Mr.  Philip  FI.  Howard,  of  Corby,  M.P.,  and 
published  in  the  Weekly  Register  of  that  date,"  it  was  said  by  the 
lecturer  that  “  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,”  had  been  translated  “  by 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  [seventeenth  century],  Dryden,  who 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  Catholic  creed  by  becoming  one  of  its 
devotees.” 

We  have  therefore  definite  evidence  of  the  tradition,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  worth.  We  have  intimations,  more  or  less 
trustworthy,  that  some  eight,  or  ten,  or  more  hymns  of  the 
Church  look  to  the  sometime  Poet-Laureate  as  their  author. 
Amongst  them  are  found  hymns  which,  in  their  original  form, 
have  been  described  by  various  authorities  in  kymnology  as  the 
most  awe-inspiring,  the  most  touching  and  pathetic,  the  most 
mellifluous,  one  of  the  grandest,  one  of  the  most  lovely,  some 
of  the  most  theological,  and  some  of  the  tenderest  and*  fairest 
of  the  old  Catholic  hymns.  Of  these  versions,  some  not  already 
identified,  and  under  the  new  conditions  of  a  suspicion  of  their 
source  in  the  vernacular,  were  clearly  hymns  to  be  sought  in  au 
earlier  form  by  any  one  who  was  inquiring  into  these  little- 
known  regions.  And  the  inquirer  would  be  stimulated  by 
the  not  unreasonable  opinion,  that  one  who  was  reported  to 
have  made  versions  of  so  many  hymns  of  the  highest  repute 
in  the  Church  might  probably  have  translated  more.  When, 
therefore,  the  Primer  of  1706  was  unearthed  ;  when,  at  a  glance, 
its  hymns  were  seen  to  owe  their  origin  to  no  common  translator, 
and  proved  themselves,  on  examination,  to  be  of  a  superior  order 
to  those  which  had  before  been  published;  and  when  its  version 
of  hymns  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  “  new” — then  a  sus¬ 
picion  was  aroused  on  the  possibilities  of  authorship.  The  suspicion 
gained  coherence,  and  was  strengthened  as  the  inquiry  was  made 
more  definite.  On  turning  the  pages  of  the  Primer,  the  “  Te 
Deum,”  the  “Veni,  Creator,”  and  Eve  of  St.  John’s  hymn,  known 
to  be  Dryden’s,  were  found;  the  “Dies  Irse”  aud  “Jesu  dulcis 
memoria,”  traditionally  declared  to  be  Dryden’s,  were  found  ; 
“Stabat  Mater  ”  and  “  Pange,  lingua,”  more  hesitatingly  ascribed  to 
Dryden  by  Charles  Butler,  were  found;  aud  “Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,” 
assigned  to  the  poet  by  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  was  found — not  to 
mention  others.  And  the  residue  of  the  hymns  betrayed  clear  and 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  those  whose  authorship  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  known.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  primd  facie  case 
was  established  in  favour  of  an  impression  that  the  translation  of 
all  the  hymns  in  the  Primer  of  1706  were  at  the  least  Drydenesque, 
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and  not  improbably  -were  actually  from  the  pen  of  Dryden.  The 
conclusion  attained  after  much  survey  of  the  hymns  and  of  Dryden, 
and  of  the  characteristics  attributed  to  the  poet  by  critics  who 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  hymns  in  question,  is  as  follows: — That 
the  hymns  in  the  Primer  of  1706,  of  which  some  authorized  record 
exists,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  residue  of  which 
nothing  hitherto  has  been  definitely  known  ;  that  such  connexion 
exists  by  ties  which  point  to  a  common  authorship,  by  ties  of 
thought  and  expression,  by  ties  of  peculiarities  and  mannerisms, 
by  ties  of  verbal  and  phraseological  repetition,  by  ties  of  reiterated 
common  endings,  by  ties  which  criticism,  external  and  internal, 
can  discover,  and  by  a  thousand  subtle  hints  and  proofs  which  it 
is  as  difficult  to  describe  on  paper  as  it  is  impossible  for  an 
admirer,  student,  or  critic  of  Dryden  to  overlook,  or  to  reject. 

It  remains  to  state  definitely  of  what,  from  the  standpoint  of 
hymns,  the  Primer  of  1 706  consists.  The  title-page  affirms  that, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  Offices  of  our  Lady,  the  book  contains  “  a 
new  and  approved  version  of  the  Church-hymns  translated  from 
the  Roman  Breviary.”  These  words,  “  new  and  approved  ” — at 
least  the  first  adjective— must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  As  a 
study  of  similar  volumes  proves,  though  space  may  be  saved  by 
omitting  evidence  of  the  warning,  the  term  “  new  ”  need  not  be 
made  to  apply  to  every  single  hymn.  But,  passing  over  this  term, 
which  no  doubt  is  sufficiently  exact  for  a  general  statement,  it 
may  be  said,  that  hitherto  the  hymn  contents  of  the  earlier  English 
editions  of  the  Primer  were  more  confined.  They  included,  as  a 
rule,  either  the  hymns  of  the  Office  alone,  with  its  Antiphons  ;  or 
the  same  hymns  supplemented  by  the  Breviary  Vespers  hymns ;  or 
both  of  these  elements  supplemented  by  “  Stabat  Mater,”  “  Dieslrae,” 
and  a  few  others  which  stand  outside  alike  of  Breviary  and  Missal. 
The  edition  of  1706,  however,  opened  anew  era  in  English  hymnody. 
Whosoever  may  be  the  translator,  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  render  the  whole  of  the  Breviary  hymns  into  the  vernacular. 
In  this  task,  it  is  believed,  the  author  stands  first  in  order  of 
time — may  it  be  said,  also,  the  first  in  order  of  merit  ? — of 
three  translators.  Herein  he  anticipated  the  work  of  the  late 
Father  Caswall,  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  whose  excellent 
Lyra  Catholica,  after  lying  out  of  print  for  many  years,  has  again 
been  published,  as  these  words  are  being  written.  Caswall  appears 
to  have  been  utterly  unconscious  that,  in  this  labour  of  love,  he  had 
been  forestalled  by  a  precursor  a  century  and  a  half  before ;  and 
this  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  certain  similarities  may  be 
perceived,  perhaps  through  the  republication  of  some  of  the  hymns 
attributed  to  Dryden,  in  other  forms,  between  the  two  versions. 
This  similarity  deserves  further  examination  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  questions  of  comparative  hymnology.  But,  leaving 
this  critical  question,  it  may  be  again  observed  that  the  whole  of 
the  Breviary  hymns — Vespers,  Matins  and  Lauds  for  each  season 
and  holy  day  for  which  hymns  are  appointed  to  be  sung,  as  well  as 
for  the  canonical  hours  of  each  day  of  the  week — are  comprised  in 
the  Primer  of  1706.  These  hymns,  as  is  well  known,  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  in  number.  Of  these  hymns,  and  excluding 
the  miscellaneous  hymns  not  taken  from  the  Breviary,  nearly 
two-thirds  are  believed  to  be  new  versions — i.e.  those  in  the 
Offices  for  Matins  and  Lauds.  Of  the  Vespers  hymns,  it  may 
be  said  in  general  terms,  that,  although  some  few  of  them 
reproduce  the  thought  and  language  of  the  edition  next  pre¬ 
ceding  (the  one  of  1685),  yet  that  the  major  part  of  these 
also  are  new.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  from  the  Breviary, 
this  Primer  contains,  of  course,  the  hymns  and  antiphons  in  the 
Office  of  our  Lady,  including  the  exquisite  anonymous  Vespers 
hymn,  “  Ave,  maris  stella  ” ;  three  or  four  hymns  from  the  Missal ; 
a  portion  of  the  hymn  from  St.  Bernard,  “  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria  ” ; 
the  short  sevenfold  hymns  from  the  Little  Offices  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  together  with  a  curious  hymn  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  been  previously  rendered,  and 
which  seems  little  known  at  the  present  day,  entitled  an  “  Anthem 
and  Prayer  ”  to  our  Lady,  “  to  be  said  in  times  of  plague.”  The 
total  number  of  hymns  in  the  Primer  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  we  believe  that  the  entire  collection  will  be  reprinted 
shortly  in  sections.  The  publication  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to 
deal  further  with  the  matter  from  the  purely  literary  point  of 
view. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BRAKES. 

SOME  days  ago  a  railway  engine-driver  was  moved  to  write 
to  the  Times  about  brakes.  His  letter  was  short  and  to 
the  purpose.  Brakes  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  an  engine- 
driver,  and  this  one  had  no  hesitation  as  to  which  brake  he  pre¬ 
ferred.  He  has  tried,  he  says,  four  continuous  brakes — three  of  which 
have  failed  more  than  once  and  did  not  prevent  accidents,  but  the 
fourth  has  never  failed,  and  has  saved  his  life  five  times.  This  is 
the  Westinghouse  brake,  and  the  letter  in  which  it  is  commended 
by  a  thoroughly  practical  and  interested  witness  is,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  much  searching  of  heart  among  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested,  but  in  a  different  manner,  in  the  success  or  failure  of  one 
device  or  another  for  stopping  trains  at  full  speed.  Two  of  the 
letters  thus  provoked  are  put  by  the  Times  almost  in  the  parallel 
columns  some  controversialists  so  dearly  love.  They  probably 
contradict  each  other  much  more  directly  than  if  either 
of  them  had  been  written  in  answer  to  the  other.  Mr.  Martin’s 
views  are  against  the  Westinghouse.  The  views  of  “  E.  L.  A.”  are 
in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Martin  is  chairman  of  a  Company  which 
provides  vacuum  brakes,  and  he  states  the  case  very  simply.  The 


contest,  he  says,  lies  substantially  between  the  compressed-air 
system,  as  represented  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Westinghouse,  and 
the  vacuum  system,  as  represented  by  his  Company.  “  E.  L.  A.,” 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  the 
commercial  aspects  of  the  question,  and  makes  his  case  out  entirely 
from  lists  of  accidents,  which  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  com¬ 
piling.  We  have  no  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  either 
side  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  letter  of  “E.  L.  A.”  is  the 
more  entertaining.  We  get  so  accustomed  to  see  in  the  afternoon, 
especially  at  this  season,  great  placards  announcing  “  Terrible 
Railway  Accidents,”  or  “Another  Collision,”  that  we  overlook 
them,  and,  even  if  we  read  the  particulars,  speedily  forget  them. 
It  is  otherwise  with  “  E.  L.  A.”  He  schedules  railway  accidents. 
Smith’s  vacuum  brake  has  been  the  cause  of  eleven  disasters,  which 
he  describes  in  terse  but  thrilling  terms.  So,  too,  the  “leak-off” 
vacuum  brake  is  the  cause,  according  to  “  E.  L.  A.,”  of  eleven 
other  and  greater  accidents,  even  worse  than  the  first  eleven. 
“E.  L.  A.”  pits  his  accidents  against  each  other,  evidently- 
from  a  cricketer’s  point  of  view.  Perhaps  he  is  a  cricketer, 
and  thinks  it  English  and  fair.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Clayton  automatic  vacuum  brake  his  eleven  is  not,  it  seems, 
available,  and  he  has  recourse  to  anecdotes.  This  brake  will  be 
held  in  lively  remembrance  by  travellers  on  the  Midland  line. 
“  E.  L.  A.”  has  before  him  one  case  of  failure  to  act  before  a. 
collision,  three  cases  in  which  trains  overran  the  platform,  four 
cases  of  delay,  and  one  in  which  a  child  was  knocked  down  and 
injured  by  the  jerk — a  jerk,  he  says,  very  common  with  all 
vacuum  brakes.  Finally,  he  commends  the  North-Eastern,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  the  Great  Eastern,  and  all 
the  Scotch  lines  for  having  adopted  the  Westinghouse  brake, 
“  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  act  when  required.” 

Mr.  Martin  depends  more  on  opinion  and  less  on  reminiscences 
of  great  railway  accidents.  According  to  him,  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  from  1880  to  1883  show  that  in  running  seventy- 
one  millions  of  miles  the  Westinghouse  brake  failed  3,90a 
times.  But  Mr.  Martin  has  something  better  to  go  upon. 
Colonel  Yolland  reported  about  the  Blackburn  accident  that  some' 
of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  Westinghouse  brake  failed 
to  act  when  required.  Furthermore,  Colonel  Yolland  is  quoted  as 
having  described  the  Westinghouse  brake  as  too  complicated,  and 
as  liable  to  apply  itself  when  not  required,  and  to  fail  to  act  or  go 
on  when  absolutely  required  by  the  engine-driver.  Mr.  Martin 
next  goes  into  some  mechanical  details,  and  continues  by  mention¬ 
ing  a  resolution  come  to  by  a  large  majority  at  a  meeting  of  twelve 
engineers  and  locomotive  superintendents  at  Euston  Station  in- 
April  1881.  After  a  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  vacuum  brakes;  and  nine  of 
the  twelve  were  of  opinion  that  the  simple  vacuum  brake  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  safety,  the  other  three  being  in  favour 
of  the  automatic  vacuum  system.  Mr.  Martin  thinks  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Tylor  when 
conditions  were  laid  down  which,  though  they  did  not  name  any 
particular  invention,  could  only  be  complied  with  by  the  Westing¬ 
house  ;  and  mentions  that  Sir  Henry  is  now  the  vice-president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Company.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  letter  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  not  easy,  or  indeed 
desirable,  that  outsiders  should  judge  between  the  two  views. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  letter  of  the  engine-driver  is  not  a  scan¬ 
dalous  forgery,  to  say  the  least,  intended  to  impose  on  a  too- 
confiding  public,  we  shall  want  to  see  some  more  decided  state¬ 
ments  than  Mr.  Martin’s,  something  more  like  the  elevens  of 
“  E.  L.  A.,”  to  impart  to  our  minds  any  certainty  as  to  the  respective- 
merits  of  the  different  systems.  The  instances  given  by  “  E.  L.  A.” 
occurred  in  the  same  years  for  the  most  part  as  those  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Martin ;  and  Mr.  Martin  insists  that  his  examples  are 
facts  and  not  opinions.  Unfortunately  for  his  argument  they  are 
chiefly  opinions  and  not  facts,  as  compared  at  least  with, 
“  E.  L.  A.’s  ”  elevens  and  the  fall  of  the  baby.  There  will  be  muchi 
more  ink — and  blood — shed  over  the  question  before  it  is  finally 
settled  ;  but,  so  far,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  be- 
against  Mr.  Martin. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  AMERICAN  THEOLOGY. 

UR  Transatlantic  cousins  have  many  excellences,  but  they 
also  have  some  oddities,  and  among  these  may  be  reckoned 
a  peculiar,  not  to  say  unique,  way  of  looking  at  matters  religious 
and  theological.  We  do  not  merely  mean — though  this  is  also- 
true — that  there  is  a  great  number  of  rather  strange  sects  and 
forms  of  belief  prevalent  in  North  America,  but  that  there  is  an, 
originality,  so  to  call  it,  shown  in  dealing  with  very  ordinary 
religious  questions,  which  to  an  outsider  may  be  a  little  per¬ 
plexing.  Two  writers  in  the  current  number  of  the  North 
American  Revieio,  on  very  different  themes,  illustrate  in  their 
separate  fashions  this  national  idiosyncrasy.  One  is  dealing  with 
inspiration,  the  other  with  divorce.  And  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  some  salient  points  in  their  rather  discursive  and— if 
truth  must  be  spoken — not  very  edifying  or  instructive  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  weighty  subjects.  To  what  particular  community 
Dr.  Rylance  belongs  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  not  apparently  to 
the  Episcopal  Church.  His  views  on  “Inspiration  and  Infalli¬ 
bility  ”  appear  to  be  rather  mixed  ;  it  is  not  however  their  possibly 
questionable  orthodoxy  which  is  remarkable  at  first  sight  so 
much  as  their  unquestionable  “  haze  ” — a  quality  which  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Scotch  divine  some  years  ago  assured  his  readers 
was  of  the  essence  of  all  true  religious  thought.  He  begins 
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by  defining  inspiration  “  an  invasion  of  the  mind  or  heart  by 
some  power  or  influence  from  above  us,  or  around  us,”  and 
adds  that  therefore  “  all  men  are  believers  in  and  subject  to  in¬ 
spiration.”  It  may  be  feared  however,  judging  from  appearances, 
that  many  men  are  “subject  to  and  believers  in  inspiration,” 
neither  from  above  nor  around  but  from  beneath  them  ;  but  let  that 
pass.  It  is  common  enough  no  doubt — and  not  only,  as  Dr. 
Rylance  seems  to  imagine,  among  unorthodox  people — “  to  speak  of 
great  orators,  artists,  or  writers,  as  inspired  men  ” ;  but  when  he 
complains  that  “  theologians  of  the  orthodox  type  have  laboured 
hard  to  find  two  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  meanings  for  the 
word,”  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  “  inspiration  ”  of  Homer  or  Dante,  it  may  be  held  to  differ  in  kind 
from  that  of  Isaiah  or  St.  Paul.  The  following  passage  appears 
to  us  therefore  to  contain  a  double  confusion  of  thought : — 

It  is  impossible,  in  other  words,  to  mark  off  the  great  teachers  and 
leaders  of  mankind  into  classes  by  rigid  lines.  .  .  .  Yet  is  this  in¬ 
discriminate  classification  accepted  very  generally  without  question 
in  the  Christian  world  to-day.  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  were 
inspired ;  Socrates,  Sakya-muni,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Shakspeare,  were  un¬ 
inspired.  Inspiration  was  exclusively  the  prerogative,  that  is,  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers  through  whom  God  revealed  himself  in  Jewish  and 
jri  early  Christian  times. 

In  one  sense  exclusively,  that  is.  But  surely  Dr.  Rylance  is  not 
altogether  happy  in  his  illustrations.  The  “  verifying  faculty  ” 
of  which  his  favourite  authority,  Essays  and  Reviews,  made  so 
much  would  surely  suffice  here  to  discriminate  one  sort  of  inspira¬ 
tion  from  another.  Socrates  and  Sakya-muni  for  instance  were 
great  sages,  and  in  their  way,  if  he  likes  to  call  them  so,  great  saints. 
But  Socrates  at  least  condoned  vices  which  are  denounced  alike 
by  Moses  and  St.  Paul ;  and  Sakya-muni's  lofty  ethical  teaching 
recognized  no  Deity,  and  is  so  far  pessimist  that  it  places  the 
supreme  end  of  man  in  attaining  nirvana  or  a  state  of  otiose  un¬ 
consciousness.  That  an  echo  of  Divine  inspiration  may  be  heard 
in  “  voices  which  come  to  us  from  the  old  heathen  world  ”  nobody 
disputes,  and,  as  Dr.  Rylance  himself  reminds  us,  St.  Paul  says  as 
much.  Ho  is  probably  not  aware  that  some  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  whom  he  gratuitously  credits  with  the  extremest  view  of 
verbal  inspiration,  even  speak  of  “  a  Divine  dispensation  of 
Paganism.”  They  would  not  have  found  much  to  object  to  in 
the  following  extract,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  phrase  in 
the  last  sentence,  but  neither  would  they  have  found  anything 
that  is  new  in  it : — 

The  Divine  Father  has  been  in  living  contact  with  men  through  other 
avenues  of  intercourse  than  hook-revelations,  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches.  The  light  supernal  has,  no  doubt, 
shone  most  clearly,  and  fullest,  in  and  through  them  ;  hut  human  reason, 
too,  has  been  a  “  candle  of  the  Lord  ”  ;  the  conscience  has  been  a  prophetic 
voice  in  the  moral  conduct  of  life,  men  doing  by  nature  the  works  of  a  law 
that  they  knew  not,  otherwise  than  as  written  in  their  hearts.  These,  also, 
are  among  the  “  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ”  ;  with  all  that  is  true  and  wholesome 
in  art,  in  literature,  in  social  order, — in  civilization,  in  a  word.  And  in 
any  definition  of  inspiration  that  theology  may  hereafter  summon  courage 
to  frame,  room  must  he  found  for  these  things,  as,  in  their  place  and  degree, 
religious  and  divine. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  “  frame  any  definition  of  inspiration,”  but 
the  great  majority  of  “  orthodox  Christians  ”  would  of  course  tell 
Dr.  Rylance  that  the  “  book- revelations”  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  discriminated  from  writings  not  in  the  same  sense 
inspired,  not  only  by  internal  evidence,  but  by  the  teaching 
and  tradition  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  notion  that  “  every 
sentence,  every  word,  is  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
infallible,”  so  far  from  being  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of  the 
early  Church,  it  was  introduced  by  the  Reformers,  and  for  a 
reason  the  writer  himself  notices,  “  the  keenly  felt  need  of  some 
other  infallibility  to  take  the  place  of  the  discarded  infallibility  of 
the  Church,”  But  even  they  would  have  been  rather  amazed  at 
his  extraordinary  question,  “  How  can  we  prefer  the  claim  of 
infallibility  for  all  the  four  or  Jive  widely  divergent  controversialists 
in  the  Book  of  Job  ?”  How,  indeed  ?  But  did  it  never  occur  to 
Dr.  Rylance  that  the  extremest  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  could 
only  mean  that  all  the  conversations  are  accurately  recorded,  not 
that  every  word  uttered  by  every  speaker  introduced  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  “  infallible,”  especially  when — as  in  the  particular  case 
suggested — they  are  sharply  rebuked  by  “  the  Lord  ”  for  having 
“  not  spoken  the  thing  that  is  right  ”  ?  It  is  not  wonderful  to 
find  a  writer,  whose  arguments  against  the  exaggerated  doc¬ 
trine  of  verbal  inspiration  are  weaker  than  the  very  vulnerable 
theory  he  assails,  informing  us  that  throughout  the  middle 
ages  “the  Western  Church  cared  littlo  for  critical  studies 
except  to  discourage  them.  The  infallibility  it  was  chiefly 
concerned  about  was  impersonated  in  the  Pope.”  Consider¬ 
ing  that  papal  infallibility  is  an  opinion  of  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries  only,  and  as  a  dogma  is  just  fourteen  years 
old,  this  summary  of  mediaeval  Church  history  is  curious  enough. 
Dr.  Rylance  is  nearer  the  truth — but  we  suspect  his  Protestant 
friends  in  America  will  not  quite  relish  what  he  calls  his 
“  frank  statement” — when  he  declares  that  from  the  Reformation 
period  “  has  come  down  to  us  the  driest,  hardest,  most  irrational, 
and  relentlessly  dogmatic  bibliolatry  ever  known  in  the  religious 
world.”  It  may  be  questioned  however  if  the  bibliolators  will 
gain  much  from  him  as  to  the  best  way  of  correcting  their 
mistakes. 

From  Dr.  Rylance  we  pass  on  to  the  next  contribution  to  the 
same  Review,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  a  prophetess 
of  “  free  divorce.”  She  begins  by  assuring  us  that  “  divorce 
is  not  the  foe  of  marriage,”  and  improves  on  this  negative  state¬ 
ment  by  the  more  sweeping  assertion  that  “  the  only  hope  for 


the  purification  of  manners  and  morals  is  in  free  divorce.”  With 
her  local  statistics  and  practical  suggestions  however  we  need  not 
here  concern  ourselves.  It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  be  told  that 
“  the  theory  of  the  indissoluble  marriage  never  was  and  never  can  be 
practicable,  except  for  the  best  organized  men  and  women,  and 
they  are  a  iaw  to  themselves  ”  ;  and  there  is  a  marvellous  recom¬ 
mendation  to  “  the  high  priests  at  the  family  altars,”  meaning 
those  who  intend  to  marry,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  more  elaborate  restatement  of  Punch’s  advice  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  which  we  prefer  not  quoting  as  it  stands.  Our 
immediate  concern  is  with  Mrs.  Stanton’s  theological  and  biblical 
expositions,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  original.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  “  the  one  form  of  marriage  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  Bible, is  polygamy,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.”  But  this  remarkable  assertion  is  more  fully  worked  out 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

Judge  Davis  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  calls  monogamy  “  an  Hebraic  Christianized  idea.”  The  Hebraic  part 
of  that  idea  was  pure  polygamy  ;  the  Christianized  part  was  the  unchanged 
polygamy  of  the  early  Christian  church,  except  where  and  until  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  monogamic  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations — omitting  the 
Germanic  and  Norse  monogam}'  from  the  account,  only  because  Christianity 
reached  them  after  its  modification  by  Roman  civilization.  Neither  Christ 
nor  his  disciples  ever  attempted  to  change  polygamous  into  monogamic 
marriage,  any  more  than  they  attempted  to  change  absolute  political 
despotism  into  constitutional  or  republican  government,  or  to  abolish  slavery 
where  they  found  it. 

Where  Mrs.  Stanton  “  found  ”  these  entirely  novel  revelations  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  compress  a 
larger  amount  of  misstatements  into  the  same  compass.  One  really 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin  in  criticizing  it.  So  far  from  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  marriage  being  pure  polygamy,  the  principle  of  monogamy  is 
so  expressly  declared  in  Genesis  that,  as  Dellinger  points  out  in  his 
Heidenthum  und  Judenthuni,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it 
strictly  enjoined  iu  the  Mosaic  law,  but  Moses  tolerated  polygamy,  as 
he  tolerated  divorce,  “  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,”  though 
Isaac  had  one  wife  only,  and  Abraham  only  took  Hagar  by  the 
desire  of  Sarah,  and  Jacob  had  two  wives  only  because  of  the 
deceit  of  Laban.  Dollinger  adds  that  “  after  their  return  from 
exile,  when  they  were  more  earnest  and  religious,  monogamy 
prevailed  over  polygamy,  and  the  later  Jews  kept  free  from  it.” 
The  Christian  Church  therefore  did  not  inherit  polygamy — 
changed  or  “unchanged” — from  the  Jews,  and  neither  introduced 
nor  tolerated  it.  On  the  contrary  Mr.  Lecby  is  quite  correct  in 
observing  on  “  the  mystical  character  which  the  Church  imparted 
to  marriage,”  that  partly  by  raising  it  to  a  sacramental  ordinance, 
and  partly  by  representing  it  as  an  image  of  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church,  “  a  feeling  was  fostered  that  a  lifelong 
union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
single  form  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  which  is  not  illegitimate." 
He  notes  indeed,  but  as  a  peculiar  and  unauthorized  exception, 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  survived  for  awhile  “  unchecked,  or 
at  least  unsuppressed,  by  Christianity”  among  the  barbarian  kings, 
such  as  Charibert  and  Ohilperic;  but  it  was  so  far  from  being 
sanctioned  by  the  Chivrch  authorities,  that  “  St.  Columbanus  was 
expelled  from  Gaul  chiefly  on  account  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
polygamy  of  King  Thierry.” 

To  say  that  “  neither  Christ  nor  his  disciples  attempted  to 
change  polygamous  into  monogamic  marriage,”  is  to  betray  an 
equal  and  absolute  ignorance  both  of  what  they  taught  and  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  their  teaching.  To 
cite  Dollinger’s  words  once  more,  in  his  First  Age  of  the  Church, 
“  Christ  and  His  Apostles  said  nothing  of  the  first  requisite 
of  marriage — monogamy,  because  polygamy  did  not  occur  to  them 
as  possible .”  There  was  no  need  to  command  what  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  Pagan  Empire  secured,  and  what  Christians 
would  have  degraded  themselves  among  the  heathen  by  not 
observing.”  He  adds  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no 
prohibition  of  bigamy  or  polygamy,  but  does  emphatically  assert 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  absolutely  prohibit  divorce, 
which  was  allowed  both  among  Jews  and  Romans.  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  feeling  about  monogamy  in  the  early  Church 
that,  while  the  second  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  in  early 
times  held  to  bo  forbidden  by  St.  Paul’s  rule  about  a  bishop 
being  the  husband  of  one  wife,  the  second,  and  still  more  the 
third,  marriage  of  laymen  was  looked  on  with  extreme  dis¬ 
favour,  though  not  absolutely  condemned.  Hefele  quotes  in  his 
Conciliengeschichte  some  early  canons  and  regulations  on  this 
subject  by  no  means  flattering  to  “  digamists  ”  and  “  trigamists,” 
as  they  were  called,  and  very  strange  to  modern  ears.  A3 
to  Mrs.  Stanton’s  assertion  that  “  the  Catholic  Church  always 
claimed  to  herself  the  right  of  divorce,”  it  must,  like  the  rest 
of  her  notices  of  ecclesiastical  history,  be  taken  by  coutraries. 
Divorce  was  from  the  first  held  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  therefore  beyond  all  right  or  power  of  the 
Church  to  dispense.  When  Mrs.  Stanton  has  produced  a  single 
example  of  the  sanction  of  bigamy  or  divorce  among  Christians, 
before  the  famous  dispensation  accorded  by  Luther  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  her  esti¬ 
mate  of  “  the  unchanged  polygamy  of  the  early  Christian  Church.” 
We  do  not  forget  that  she  has  two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  is  as 
great  an  adept  at  Scriptural  exegesis  as  at  Church  history,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract,  which  must  be  our  last: — 

It  was  at  a  Jewish  polygamous  wedding  that  Jesus  performed  his  first 
miracle,  and  polygamy  was  practised  by  Christians  for  centuries.  It  would 
be  rather  a  difficult  task  for  one  thoroughly  versed  in  Scripture  to  prove  the 
monogamic  marriage  and  the  indissoluble  tie  by  any  fair  interpretation  of 
Hebrew  or  Greek  texts. 
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We  suspect  the  writer  would  find  it  as  difficult  to  prove  her  point, 
either  about  the  “  polygamous  ”  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  or  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians,  as  her  critics  would  find  it  easy  to 
show  that  the  principle  of  “  monogamic  marriage  and  the  indis¬ 
soluble  tie  ”  is  asserted  alike  in  the  text  of  Genesis  and  of  the 
Gospels.  We  do  not  indeed  suppose  that  any  evidence  they  could 
offer  would  shake  her  conviction  that  “  the  one  hope  for  the 
purification  of  manners  and  morals  is  in  free  divorce.”  She  will 
probably  reply,  with  a  distinguished  poet  and  fellow-citizen  of  her 
own,  that  “  they  didn’t  know  everything  down  in  Judee.” 


THE  SMOKERS’  DOWNFALL. 

IT  has  possibly  not  yet  been  forgotten  that  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  a  gentleman  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  published  a 
small  volume  of  statistics  under  the  alluring  and  alliterative  title 
of  Study  and  Stimulants.  With  perseverance  worthy  of  a  more 
substantial  issue,  this  gentleman  had  gathered  his  materials  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  His  volume,  moreover,  differed  from  others 
of  its  sort  in  this  capital  respect ;  not  content  to  rely  on  “  official 
returns  ”  and  other  such  compilations  at  second  hand,  he  had 
gone  himself  to  the  very  fountain-head.  He  had  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  the  distinguished  brain-workers  of  Europe,  in 
which  the  crucial  question  was  pushed  home,  Do  you  drink  P  do 
you  smoke  ?  Not  all  answered  him ;  but  many  did,  and  among 
the  number  (strange  to  say !)  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  most 
distinguished  brain-worker  does  not  smoke ;  indeed,  he  “  detests  ” 
it.  Mr.  Arnold,  too,  abjures  tobacco  ;  so  does  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
Mr.  Erederic  Harrison,  and  so  did  Charles  Reade.  Professor 
Huxley  never  smoked  till  he  was  forty.  Mr.  James  Payn 
smokes,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  all  the  time.  M.  Jules 
Simon  never  does,  on  the  score  of  gallantry;  M.  Taine  does, 
on  the  score  of  ideas,  which  are,  lie  thinks,  promoted  by  an 
occasional  cigarette.  These  names  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
authorities.  Lord  Tennyson  and  Prince  Bismarck  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  ardent  smokers  ;  M.  Daudet,  as  did  Charles  Kingsley, 
patronizes  clay  pipes ;  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr, 
Millais,  we  believe,  do  not  disdain  that 

Plant  divine  of  rarest  virtue, 

as  Charles  Lamb  called  the  blessed  weed  he  had  nevertheless  de¬ 
termined  to  abjure.  But,  on  the  whole,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
the  evidence  told  rather  against  tobacco.  All  the  great  men  con¬ 
fessed  to  drinking — in  moderation,  of  course — but  for  the  other 
stimulant  (if  stimulant  it  be)  the  most  part  seemed  to  be  much  of 
the  mind  of  Paulo  Purganti’s  wife — 

As  for  tobacco,  who  could  bear  it, 

Filthy  concomitant  of  claret. 

The  little  book  was  amusing ;  its  evidence  often  most  characteristic 
of  the  witnesses.  But  it  was  inconclusive.  To  a  final  decision  of 
the  “salutary”  or  “  deterrent”  qualities  (to  borrow  the  favourite 
words  of  one  of  those  witnesses)  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  it  did  not 
help  us.  Much  stronger  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  recent  cricket 
match  at  Lords’,  the  last  of  the  season,  between  “  Smokers  ”  and 
“  Non-Smokers,”  wherein  the  former,  against  all  expectation,  were 
very  badly  beaten  by  nine  wickets. 

The  match  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cricketers’  Fund,  and  the 
sides  were  drawn  indiscriminately  from  English  and  Australian 
players,  amateur  and  professional.  Both  these  reasons  no  doubt 
helped  to  make  a  fairly  good  “  gallery  ” ;  but  the  crowd  must 
have  been  rewarded  mostly  by  a  consciousness  of  charity,  for  the 
play,  save  when  Bonnor  was  hitting  Spofforth's  bowling  all  over 
and  out  of  the  ground,  was  uninteresting.  There  was  an  air  of 
languor  and  indifference  about  it  all,  unusual  at  Lords’,  but  in  the 
circumstances  not  unnatural.  When  one  thinks  what  a  lot  of  cricket 
there  has  been  this  season,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  have 
been  regarded  rather  as  an  innocent  recreation  than  a  serious 
exposition  of  the  noble  game.  The  “  g-allery  ”  was  evidently  of 
the  same  mind,  being  apparently  much  more  interested  by  the 
occasional  waggishness  of  some  of  the  players  than  by  anything 
else.  There  were  other  features,  too,  which  seemed  to  give  the 
affair  the  quality  of  an  exotic.  Round  the  inner  circle  of  the  play 
were  to  be  seen  strange  lines  and  figures  traced  upon  the  green,  as 
though  the  sacred  turf  had  been  lately  put  to  other  uses  than  those 
of  cricket.  These  mystic  symbols  marked  the  course  on  which  the 
police  of  London  had  been  contending  in  foot  races.  Lords’  a 
running-ground!  Then  the  clock  had  stopped,  at  twenty-five 
minutes  to  nine,  and  no  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  set 
it  going  again.  A  moralist  might  have  cried,  with  Thackeray, 

Let  us  begone — the  place  is  sad  and  strange  ; 
but  one  cannot  always  be  serious,  even  over  so  serious  a  subject  as 
cricket. 

Neither  side  played  quite  their  full  strength.  Mr.  Lyttleton 
(and  he  would  have  given  them  what  they  wanted  badly — a  wicket¬ 
keeper),  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Ulyett  might  all  have  been  included 
in  the  noble  army  of  Smokers.  Mr.  Lucas  might  have  played  against 
them.  Nevertheless  there  were  many  men  of  mark  on  both  sides. 
The  Smokers  were  very  strong  in  bowling.  Spoffortli,  Palmer, 
Giffen,  Peate,  and  Emmett  should  have  been  able  to  render  a 
pretty  good  account  of  the  best  batsmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Harris,  Mr.  Bowden,  Mr.  Thornton,  Gunn,  Giffen,  and 
McDonnell  ought,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  made  a  lot  of 
runs  against  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Mr.  Christopherson,  Barlow,  and 
Walter  Wright.  The  Non-Smokers  went  in  first,  their  opponents 


taking  the  field  each  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth — a  breach 
of  discipline  which  must  have  cost  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  such  a 
martinet  as  Lord  Harris  !  Three  wickets  went  down  very  soon — 
Mr.  W.  G.  Grace’s,  Murdoch’s,  and  Bannerman’s — Palmer,  much 
to  his  delight,  bowling  his  great  captain’s  middle  stump  down  in 
very  short  time.  Then  Bonnor  came  in.  It  was  whispered  that 
Bonnor  (who  his  friends  say,  is  not  ignorant  of  the  charms  of 
tobacco)  had  vowed  to  show  the  Englishmen  how  Spofforth  should 
be  played.  He  certainly  succeeded,  though  we  fancy  Mr.  Steel, 
and  one  or  two  others,  have  found  out  the  trick  for  themselves. 
Not  all  his  hits  were  good  ones  ;  and,  had  the  wickets  been  pitched 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  he  would  probably  have  been  caught 
very  much  sooner  than  he  was;  but  there  were  many  of  them,  and 
some  were  very  high  and  hard,  notably  one  over  the  pavilion  and  out 
of  the  ground,  and  another  to  square-leg  nearly  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
tavern.  Both  of  these  were  made  off  Spofforth,  who  bowled  very 
indifferently.  Palmer  did  better,  but  Peate  much  the  best  of  all, 
taking  six  wickets  for  thirty  runs.  He  was  the  only  one  whom 
Bonnor  could  not  hit ;  and,  had  he  been  allowed  to  bowl  more, 
the  latter  would  probably  have  left  England  without  his  “  century.” 
Besides  Bonnor,  Barlow  plajmd  patiently,  as  usual,  though  once 
he  actually  jumped  out  of  his  ground  to  hit  a  ball,  another  and 
striking  instance  of  the  topse  y-turveydom  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  Smokers  made  a  very  poor  show ;  perhaps  they  had  been 
qualifying  too  much.  Only  Mr.  Bowden,  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  and 
Gunn  showed  any  form  at  all.  A  favourite  pastime  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Charles  Lever’s  I  reland  was  a  Smokers’ Steeplechase,  wherein 
every  competitor  had  to  go  the  course  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  under  pain  of  disqualification.  It  would  have  added  an  in¬ 
terest  to  the  match  had  the  same  rule  been  enforced  here.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Grace  did  the  lion’s  share  of  destruction,  getting  five  wickets  for 
twenty-nine  runs,  and  Lord  Harris’s,  McDonnell’s,  and  Giffen’s  were 
among  them.  In  their  second  venture,  the  Smokers  did  a  little 
better,  but  not  much.  Gunn  and  Mr.  Clarke  again  played  well, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  with  some  fine  drives  carried  memory  for  a 
moment  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  the  hardest  hitter  in 
England.  Barlow  was  the  mischief-maker  this  time,  his  five 
wickets  costing  only  twenty-four  runs.  The  Non-Smokers  had 
then  fifteen  runs  to  make  for  victory,  but  in  making  these  they  lost 
one  wicket,  Mr.  Christopherson’s,  wonderfully  well  caught  by 
Gunn  far  out  in  the  field,  and  when  the  shades  of  the  September 
night  were  falling  very  fast.  So  ended  this  new  diversion,  and 
with  it  the  Cricket  Season  of  1884,  which  thus,  among  many  un¬ 
settled  questions,  has  settled  this  at  least,  that  the  honours  of 
the  game  are  not  this  year 

Among  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys. 


HOME  RAILWAY  STOCKS. 

HROUGHOUT  this  year  there  has  been,  and  there  still  is, 
a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Home  Railway  Stocks 
between  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  investing 
public.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  point  out  that  the 
dividends  paid  by  the  Railway  Companies  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  were  disappointing,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  even  more 
disappointing  for  the  second  half ;  that  the  share  and  debt  capital 
is  constantly  growing;  and  that  consequently,  if  the  dividends 
are  to  be  kept  up,  there  must  be  a  steady  and  considerable  increase 
in  the  gross  earnings ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease.  For  the  ten  weeks  ended  September  6 
seventeen  of  the  Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
show  an  aggregate  decrease,  compared  with  the  corresponding  ten 
weeks  of  last  year,  of  284,000/. ;  and,  as  trade  continues  bad, 
there  is  little  probability  of  much  improvement  in  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  year.  But  as  the  income  derivable  from  Railway 
Stocks  falls  off,  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  argue,  so 
ought  the  price.  They  add — and,  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  consideration  that  has  much  weight — 
that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  stock  pledged  with  bankers  ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  stock  bought  some  time  ago  by  means  of 
borrowed  money,  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  rise  and  that 
the  buyers  would  be  able  to  sell  with  a  profit.  This  stock 
is  still  held  by  the  bankers  who  advanced  the  money,  and 
some  time  or  other  must  be  sold.  The  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  argue  that  the  buyers  and  the  bankers  between 
them  will  grow  tired  of  keeping  on  the  loans,  and  that,  if 
anything  untoward  happens,  there  may  be  a  great  mass  of 
stock  thrown  upon  the  market,  which  will  bring  down  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  investing  public  buy  more  than  they 
sell,  showing  that  their  opinion  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  is  just  now  not  very 
much  business  of  any  kind  doing  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
there  is  always,  we  need  hardly  observe,  a  certain  amount  of 
selling  on  account  of  death  or  of  changes  of  investment,  or  for  one 
reason  or  another ;  but  still  the  buying  considerably  exceeds  the 
selling.  And  it  is  admitted  therefore,  even  by  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  who  hold  most  strongly  that  Railway  Stocks 
are  too  dear,  that  the  public  does  not  sell,  and  therefore  does  not 
take  the  view  which  prevails  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  of 
interest  to  inquire  which  of  these  two  opinions  is  more  likely  to 
be  right.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  being  professionally  interested  have  better 
means  of  informing  themselves,  and  that  therefore  their  opinion 
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is  worth  most ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  ho  borne  in  mind 
that  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  from  the  large  amount  of 
speculative  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  are  too  apt  to  look 
to  immediate  results — to  take,  that  is,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
facts  around  them,  and  to  judge  from  the  feelings  and  influences  of 
the  moment,  instead  of  from  the  more  permanent  and  overruling 
causes.  In  our  opinion  the  general  public  take  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  situation  than  do  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  “  pawned  stock,”  as  it  is  called, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  considerable  weakness  if 
anything  were  to  occur  to  induce  bankers  to  refuse  to  continue 
their  loans.  There  would  then  be  forced  selling  on  a  large  scale, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
fall  in  prices.  But  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  which  would  be  likely 
to  induce  bankers  to  call  in  their  loans.  There  is  at  present  ex¬ 
tremely  little  demand  either  for  loans  or  discounts.  Bankers, 
therefore,  find  it  difficult  to  employ  their  capital  profitably,  and 
they  are  not,  consequently,  likely  to  call  in  loans  the  interest  upon 
which  is  higher  than  the  current  interest  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
if  there  were  to  be  any  difficulties  in  the  money  market — if, 
for  example,  the  Chinese  War  were  to  embarrass  the  Eastern 
banks,  or  if  some  of  the  country  banks  were  to  succumb  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long-continued  agricultural  depression — there  might 
be  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  Home  Railway  Stock  market. 
But,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  is  no  probability  of  banking 
•disasters.  And  if  there  be  not,  there  is  extremely  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  bankers  will  call  in  the  loans  they  have  made  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Home  Railway  Stocks.  The  stocks  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  sold  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  but  this 
selling  will  tend  not  so  much  to  lower  prices  as  to  prevent  an 
undue  rise  of  prices  whenever  trade  improves,  and  therefore  will 
check  speculation  and  have  a  wholesome  effect.  The  continued 
decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  Railway  Companies  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter.  It  shows  undoubtedly  that  trade  at  present  is  very 
depressed,  since  the  falling  off  in  goods  traffic  is  so  great  that  it 
•entirely  counterbalances  the  gain  in  passenger  traffic  due  to  the 
beautiful  summer,  the  good  harvest,  and  the  influence  of  the 
cholera  in  keeping  at  home  holiday-makers  who  usually  go  to  the 
■Continent.  But  the  value  of  a  property  is  measured,  not  by  its 
return  in  a  single  year,  but  by  its  return  over  an  average  of  years. 
Who  would  measure  the  value  of  English  laud  from  its  return  in 
the  disastrous  year  1879?  Or  who  would  measure  the  value  of 
iron  and  coal  properties  by  the  returns  of  1877  and  1878? 
Investors  in  Home  Railway  Stocks  are  therefore  right  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  regard  the  earnings  of  the  present  summer  as  any  gauge 
■of  the  real  value  of  their  properties.  The  country  is  growing 
rapidly  both  in  population  and  wealth,  and  though  its  trade 
Is  depressed  just  now,  everybody  knows  that  there  are  periods 
•of  good  trade  and  of  bad  trade,  and  that  the  one  follows 
the  other  almost  as  certainly  as  night  follows  day.  The  good 
harvests  all  over  the  world  will  tend  undoubtedly  to  improve 
trade :  and  though  we  may  not  see  a  great  speculative  out¬ 
burst  such  as  followed  the  resumption  of  railway-building  in 
America  five  years  ago,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
better  employment  for  the  working  classes  and  better  profits  for 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  If  so,  railways,  which  are  the 
handmaids  of  trade,  will  earn  larger  dividends,  and  by-and-bye 
the  tendency  will  be  for  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  stocks  rather 
than  for  a  fall.  Another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the 
number  of  really  good  investments  is  constantly  diminishing. 
None  of  the  great  Governments  of  the  world  have  borrowed  very 
large  amounts  since  the  French  Indemnity  loans.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  Government 
have  been  steadily  and  largely  decreasing  their  debts.  And  thus, 
although  France  and  some  other  foreign  Governments  and  our 
■own  Colonies  have  been  borrowing  from  time  to  time,  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  stocks  that  have  a  high  position  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  decreased  rather  than  increased  during  the 
past  ten  years.  But  during  those  ten  years  the  wealth  of  the 
world  has  enormously  augmented.  There  is  thus  every  year  a 
larger  demand  for  and  a  smaller  supply  of  really  sound  Govern¬ 
ment  Stocks.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  many 
stocks  which  were  held  by  investors  ten  years  ago  have  now 
become  purely  speculative ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Turkish 
Stocks.  And  the  anarchy  into  which  Egypt  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  has  in  the  same  way  discredited  Egyptian  Stocks,  and  rendered 
them  an  unfit  investment  for  quiet  people.  Lastly,  the  discredit 
into  which  American  railway  securities  have  fallen  has  caused 
British  investors  to  sell  their  American  Stocks  in  large  amounts. 
Thus  from  one  cause  or  another  there  has  been  a  very  great  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  stocks  fit  for  investment  by  English 
people,  while  the  wealth  of  England  in  the  meantime  has  been 
largely  increasing. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  conversion  proposals  also  tend 
to  raise  the  prices  of  Home  Railway  Stocks.  These  proposals  have 
led  to  the  sale  of  Three  per  Cent.  Stocks  in  very  large  amounts  by 
small  holders,  the  sellers  as  a  general  rule  buying  colonial  and 
municipal  stocks  and  debenture  and  guaranteed  stocks,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  these  stocks  have  now  become  extremely  dear. 
For  example,  the  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  yields  to  an  investor  at  the 
present  price  barely  3^  per  cent.  Many  investors  are  dissatisfied 
with  so  small  a  return  for  their  money,  and  are,  consequently, 
inclined  more  and  more  to  invest  in  the  Ordinary  Stocks,  which 
yield  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  Ordinary  Stocks 


have  this  great  drawback,  that  their  price  fluctuates  much  more 
than  does  the  price  of  Debenture  Stocks  or  Consols,  and  a 
purchaser,  therefore,  if  obliged  to  sell  by-and-bye,  may  lose 
in  capital  what  he  gains  in  interest.  But,  still,  many  per¬ 
sons  with  small  incomes  risk  that  for  the  sake  of  the  increase 
of  their  incomes  which  investment  in  Ordinary  Stocks  gives 
them.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  generally 
Ordinary  Stocks  are  held  by  real  investors  in  small  amounts 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  the  less  will  be  the  fluctuations. 
Fluctuations  are  caused  chiefly  by  speculators  ;  and,  when  specu¬ 
lators  are  unable  largely  to  affect  the  market,  because  investors 
will  not  sell,  the  prices  of  stocks  become  more  and  more  steady. 
In  the  last  place,  the  very  depression  in  trade  which  appears  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  a  reason  why  Home  Railway 
Stocks  should  fall  indirectly  tends  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  those 
stocks.  When  trade  is  very  active,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
have  full  employment  in  their  own  business,  not  only  for  all  their 
own  capital,  but  often  even  for  a  great  deal  of  borrowed  capital. 
But,  when  business  becomes  dull  and  prices  fall,  they  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  employ  advantageously  the  whole  of  their  capital,  and 
the  surplus  capital  which  is  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  they 
invest  in  Stock  Exchange  securities.  Home  Government  funds  are 
ineligible  at  present,  because  of  the  conversion  proposals.  Ameri¬ 
can  railway  securities  are  also  ineligible,  because  of  the  discredit 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  And  foreign  Government  stocks  are 
equally  ineligible,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  European  politics. 
Thus  for  a  merchant  who  has  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
lying  idle,  and  who  wishes  to  invest  it,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  he  will  get  a  good  rate  of  interest  while  it  is  invested,  and 
that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  advantageously  when  he  wishes  again 
to  employ  the  money  in  his  own  business,  there  is  no  field  of  invest¬ 
ment  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  Ordinary  Stocks  of  Home  Rail¬ 
ways.  Generally  speaking  they  give  a  return  of  from  4  to  4)  per 
cent.  They  are  now  much  lower  in  price  than  they  were  two 
years  ago,  and  whenever  trade  improves  they  are  likely  to  rise  very 
considerably,  because  an  improvement  in  trade  increases  the  amount 
of  traffic,  and,  therefore,  the  earnings  of  the  railways.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  buys  now  buys  at  a 
low  price,  and  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  when  he  wants  to 
sell  bv-and-bye  he  will  sell  at  a  higher  price.  For  all  these  reasons 
it  seems  clear  that  the  view  taken  by  the  investing  public  is  more 
correct  than  that  taken  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange — that 
a  fall  in  Home  Railway  Stocks  is  improbable,  and  that  a  rise  is 
decidedly  more  likely. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

MUCH  of  the  success  of  amusements,  of  whatever  kind, 
depends  upon  their  beginning  with  spirit.  Now  spirit  was 
just  what  was  wanting  on  the  first  day  of  the  late  Doncaster  meet¬ 
ing.  The  sport  was  tame,  and  although  the  rain  had  made  the 
course  everything  that  could  be  wished,  it  had  also  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  Doncaster  dark  and  gloomy.  Yet  during  the 
racing  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  the 
weather.  Great  pleasure  was  given  at  the  sales  in  the  morning  by 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Falmouth  in  the  character  of  a  buyer 
instead  of  a  seller.  He  repurchased  Darnaway,  a  brood  mare  by 
Scottish  Chief  out  of  Spinaway  (Busybody’s  dam),  for  1,000 
guineas,  which  was  exactly  ten  times  the  amount  for  which  he  had 
sold  her  some  years  ago.  In  the  first  race  of  the  meeting,  that 
very  disappointing  horse  Modred,  who  had  run  eight  times  this 
season  without  winning,  at  last  gained  a  victory  when  least  ex¬ 
pected.  After  the  race  he  was  sold  by  auction  for  1,060  guineas. 
The  field  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  was  the  smallest  that 
has  ever  run  for  that  race.  Only  four  horses  started,  and  Law- 
minster,  the  winner  of  the  Northumberland  Plate,  who  was  the  first 
favourite,  won  easily.  Osborne,  who  rode  the  winner,  adopted 
the  tactics  of  waiting  a  long  way  in  the  rear  until  the  young 
jockeys  had  fairly  galloped  their  horses  to  a  standstill,  when  he 
came  up  and  passed  them  easily.  There  was  a  field  of  eight  for 
the  Champagne  Stakes,  and  some  of  the  best  two-year-old  form  of 
the  year  was  represented  in  St.  Helena  and  Royal  Hampton.  The 
former,  who  is  an  extraordinary  filly  in  size  and  appearance  for 
her  age,  had  won  three  races  without  ever  being  fairly  extended. 
Royal  Hampton  had  beaten  Luminary  at  a  time  when  that  colt 
had  shown  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  the  season,  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  at  an  advantage  of  8  lb3. ;  but  a  few  days  later 
he  had  been  beaten  half  a  length  by  Rosy  Morn  at  Goodwood. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  all  is  not  right  with  Royal  Hampton’s 
wind ;  but  reports  of  this  kind  should  be  received  with  caution. 
St.  Helena  and  Royal  Hampton  were  made  equal  favourites  at 
2  to  1.  There  are  no  penalties  or  allowances  in  the  Champagne 
Stakes,  and  on  public  form  it  seemed  that  one  or  other  of  this 
pair  must  win.  St.  Helena,  however,  after  running  well  in  the  early 
part  of  the  race,  was  beaten  before  reaching  the  distance,  and  her 
running-  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  her  true  form.  Sevei'al  excuses 
were  made  for  her.  Some  attributed  her  defeat  to  her  coarse  hock, 
which  might,  they  thought,  have  interfered  with  her  preparation  ; 
while  others  thought  that  the  way  she  fidgetted  and  sweated 
before  starting  showed  something  wa9  wrong  with  her.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  in  her  previous  victories  she  had  met 
nothing  of  high  class.  Dame  Agnes  made  a  fight  with  Royal 
Hampton  as  they  came  to  the  distance,  where  she  gave  way, 
and  Webb  appeared  to  have  the  race  in  hand  with  the  latter ; 
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but  Archer  seized  this  opportunity  for  making  a  dash  with 
Langwell,  and,  coming  up  unexpectedly,  he  gained  an  advantage 
of  nearly  a  length.  Then  Webb  rode  hard  on  Royal  Hampton, 
and  gradually  overtook  Archer.  He  gained  ground  at  every 
stride,  hut  he  had  still  a  neck  to  make  up  when  the  winning-post 
was  passed,  and  Langwell  won  the  race  for  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Langwell  had  run  live  times  before,  and  he  had  been  first 
favourite  on  four  of  these  occasions,  but  he  had  only  won 
one  race — a  Maiden  Plate  worth  io8f.  Now  he  started  fifth 
favourite  at  io  to  I,  an  unusually  long  price  for  a  mount  of 
Archer’s,  and  astonished  everybody  by  winning.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  muscle  considerably  during  the  last  month  or  two,  and 
he  is  unquestionably  a  grand  colt ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  of  the  honour  of  his  victory  in  the  Champagne  Stakes 
is  due  to  his  jockey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  game  manner  in 
which  Royal  Hampton  struggled  on,  and  the  probability  that  he 
would  have  won  if  the  course  had  been  a  few  yards  longer,  make 
that  colt’s  form  about  as  good  as  it  was  before  the  Champagne 
Stakes.  Backers  got  into  trouble  over  the  Stand  Stakes,  for 
which  they  laid  the  long  odds  of  4  to  i  on  Trionfi,  who  was  easily 
beaten  by  Sulphorline.  No  one  would  give  ioof.  for  the  whiner 
when  she  was  put  up  at  auction  after  the  race. 

Thebais  opened  the  St.  Leger  day  by  winning  the  Cleveland 
Handicap.  Odds  were  laid  upon  her ;  but  old  Toastmaster,  to 
whom  she  was  giving  10  lbs.  aud  sex,  went  up  to  her  at  the 
distance,  and,  gaining  a  slight  advantage  for  a  few  strides,  looked 
like  winning,  while  Lord  Strathnairn,  who  had  made  the  running, 
was  still  in  the  race.  Archer,  however,  had  another  effort  left  in 
his  mare,  and  opposite  the  new  stand  he  regained  the  lead  with 
Thebais  and  won  by  half  a  length.  Toastmaster  was  a  neck  in 
front  of  Lord  Strathnairn.  Odds  were  laid  on  Archer's  mount 
again  for  the  next  race.  This  was  the  three-year-old  Wrekin,  by 
Wenlock,  who  had  won  a  couple  of  races  this  year.  Insignia,  a 
two-year-old  that  had  also  won  several  races,  made  the  running, 
and  Archer  waited  until  he  reached  the  distance.  Then  he  made 
his  challenge  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  ineffectual  until  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  winning-post,  when  Insignia  began  to  tire, 
and  Wrekin  won  a  remarkably  pretty  race  by  a  neck.  We 
described  the  St.  Leger  at  considerable  length  last  week,  and  all 
we  need  say  of  it  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  other  racing  is 
that  there  was  some  delay  at  the  start,  although  the  actual  race 
was  one  of  the  two  fastest  St.  Legers  on  record.  In  the  race 
which  followed  it,  odds  were  successfully  laid  for  the  third  time 
during  the  day  on  a  mount  of  Archer’s.  The  winner,  Exile  II., 
had.  been  bought  in  for  500  guineas  the  last  time  he  ran,  and  now 
he  was  entered  to  be  sold  for  100L,  and  fetched  640  guineas. 
Under  the  rule  by  which  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  in  a  selling 
stake  receives  half  the  surplus  over  the  selling  price,  the  owner  of 
Poor  Thing,  who  ran  second,  gained  nearly  as  much  by  the  race, 
apart  from  bets,  as  did  the  owner  of  the  winner.  The  Tattersall  Sale 
Stakes  for  two-year-olds  brought  out  a  strong  favourite  in  Cora, 
who,  at  an  advantage  of  7  lbs.,  had  beaten  Rosy  Morn  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  at  Manchester.  Lucebit,  by  Isonomy,  who  had  cost 
1,050  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  second  favourite,  and  Thuringian 
Queen,  who  had  won  three  races,  was  third  favourite.  They 
finished  in  exactly  the  order  foretold  by  the  betting ;  and,  although 
Cora  was  giving  9  lbs.  to  Lucebit  and  7  lbs.  to  Thuringian 
Queen,  she  won  very  easily  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Bretwalda, 
who  had  shown  very  inditferent  form  hitherto,  created  a  great 
surprise  by  winning  the  Rufford  Abbey  Stakes  after  10  to  1 
had  been  laid  against  him.  A  large  number  of  yearlings  were 
sold  during  the  morning ;  but  the  prices,  although  high  in  many 
instances,  were  not  excessive.  Considering  the  immense  crowds, 
there  was  little  confusion  in  the  town  or  on  the  course ;  and 
the  railway  traffic  may  be  said  to  have  been  managed  satis¬ 
factorily  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  difficulties  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  trains  which  are  said 
to  have  come  into  or  gone  out  of  Doncaster  on  the  day  of  the 
St.  Leger.  The  telegraphic  arrangements  were  also  admirable ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  ten  thousand  telegrams  were  sent  from 
Doncaster  during  the  day. 

Hermitage  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  first  race  of  the 
Thursday,  although  he  was  giving  7  lbs.  to  Darlington,  who  had 
run  Superba  to  a  head  at  Sandown,  and  12  lbs.  to  North  Riding,  a 
colt  that  had  been  backed  on  the  previous  evening  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  to  win  20,000 /.  Only  5  st.  1 1  lbs.  are  allotted  to  him 
for  that  race  ;  but  his  miserable  performance  with  Hermitage  in  the 
Scarborough  Stakes  was  not  encouraging  to  his  supporters.  Backers 
placed  the  three  horses  that  started  for  the  Wharncliffe  Stakes  “  the 
wrong  way  about,”  making  their  position  in  the  betting  as  follows 
— Southampton,  Campanile,  Jane  Shore  ;  whereas  they  came  in  in 
the  oppositeorder — JaneShore,  Campanile,  Southampton.  TheRous 
Plate,  for  two-year-olds,  which  was  won  last  year  by  The  Lambkin, 
the  hero  of  the  St.  Leger,  brought  out  a  field  of  ten,  of  which  the 
colt  by  Kisber  out  of  Chopette,  ridden  by  Archer,  was  made  the 
favourite.  His  only  performances  had  been  winning  the  Halnaker 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  running  third  to  Langwell  when  carry¬ 
ing  7  lbs.  extra  at  the  same  meeting.  He  is  a  lengthy  and 
strongly-built  colt,  but  he  is  somewhat  unfurnished.  After  a  very 
pretty  race,  he  was  beaten  by  a  neck  by  Lonely,  whom  Cannon 
brought  up  with  great  patience  and  judgment  opposite  the  stand. 
This  useful  filly,  who  is  by  Hermit  out  of  Anonyma,  has  now  won 
five  races,  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds.  Though  not  very 
large,  she  is  strongly  made  and  well  shaped.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  the  field  for  the  Portland  Plate  was 
the  smallest  on  record.  Leeds,  a  fine-looking  and  little-known  five- 


year-old,  was  made  favourite,  and  he  secured  the  race,  but  by  a  head 
only  from  Fraga,  to  whom  he  was  giving  nearly  3  st.  Archer  tried 
to  make  a  rush  with  Energy  at  the  distance,  but  he  could  not  get 
through  the  cluster  of  horses  in  front  of  him.  There  was  a  fino 
race  again  for  a  Selling  Sweepstakes  which  followed,  between  the 
two-year-olds  Coralline  and  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  former,  who  was 
ridden  by  C.  Loates,  wiuning  by  a  head.  Only  three  horses — - 
Sweetbread,  Perdita  II.,  and  Hauteur — ran  for  the  Alexandra 
Plate.  They  were  estimated  in  the  ring  in  the  above  order, 
although  Sweetbread  was  giving  Hauteur  the  immense  allowance 
of  37  lbs.,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  excessive,  as  he  was  four 
lengths  behind  at  the  finish,  while  Hauteur  and  Perdita  II.  fought 
out  a  pretty  race,  the  former  winning  by  a  neck.  At  the  sales  in 
the  morning,  a  yearling  brother  to  Luminary  brought  in  1,700 
guineas.  Yearlings  by  Rosicrucian  brought  in  a  high  average,  but 
the  stock  of  Speculum  went  at  disappointing  prices,  and  young 
Lowlanders  sold  very  moderately.  It  was  satisfactory  to  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  British  Turf  to  see  Lord  Falmouth  again  a  buyer. 
He  took  a  yearling  sister  to  Sir  Reuben  for  1,000,  a  filly  by 
Robert  the  Devil  for  550,  and  a  colt  by  Sterling  for  450  guineas. 
On  the  following  day  lie  purchased  three  brood  mares  and  a  foal. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  meeting,  backers  had  done 
fairly  well ;  but  on  the  Friday  they  fared  wry  badly.  For  the  first 
race— the  Doncaster  Stakes  for  three-vear-olds — they  laid  even 
money  on  the  St.  Leger  horse,  Cambusmore,  who  was  ridden  by 
Archer ;  but,  although  he  came  to  the  front  at  the  Red  House,  he 
was  beaten  at  the  bend,  and  the  race  lay  entirely  between  Quilt  and 
Limelight,  an  own  sister  to  Quicklime,  who  was  running  in  public 
for  the  first  time.  This  neat  little  filly,  against  whom  14  to  I 
was  laid  at  the  start,  won  the  race  for  Lord  Bradford  by  a  neck. 
For  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Nursery  Plate  Mr.  Chaplin’s  colt  by 
Kisber  out  of  North  Wind,  the  winner  of  the  Walton  Two-Year- 
Old  Plate  at  Sandown,  was  made  the  first  favourite ;  and  the 
second  favourite  was  Mr.  Lowther’s  King  Monmouth,  who  had 
already  won  four  races.  Snowden  waited  in  the  rear  of  his  eight 
opponents  during  the  first  part  of  the  race  with  the  last-named 
colt;  but,  coming  at  the  distance,  he  caught  the  favourite, 
and  won  easily  by  a  length.  The  Doncaster  Cup  seemed  a 
certainty  for  The  Lambkin,  who  was  opposed  by  Ossian,  the 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  of  last  year,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
roarer,  Louis  d’Or,  Friday,  and  Pizarro.  Odds  were  laid  on 
him,  and  at  the  distance  he  appeared  to  be  winning ;  but 
Cannon  challenged  him  with  Louis  d’Or,  and  then  he  hung 
across  the  course  towards  his  opponent,  just  as  he  had  done 
at  the  finish  for  the  St.  Leger  ;  and  Louis  d’Or  struggled 
on,  and  beat  him  by  a  neck.  This  was  a  terrible  disgrace 
to  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger ;  for,  although  Louis  d’Or  had 
won  several  races  this  season,  he  had  lately  been  beaten  by 
the  moderate,  though  useful,  platers  Crim  Tartar  and  Cornist. 
Sulphorline,  who  had  created  so  much  astonishment  by  beating 
Trionfi  on  the  Tuesday,  ran  now  for  the  Scurry  Stakes,  and  she 
was  the  least  fancied  of  the  three  starters ;  but  she  again  won, 
and  in  a  canter,  by  four  lengths.  Brag  appeared  to  have  the 
Westmorland  Stakes  at  his  mercy;  yet  the  extreme  outsider 
Montroyd  won  by  three  lengths.  As  much  as  12  to  1  had  been 
laid  against  him,  while  only  11  to  10  was  laid  against  Brag.  The 
same  odds  were  laid  against  Cherry  for  the  Park  Hill  Stakes,  her 
apparently  most  dangerous  rival  being  the  disappointing  Queen 
Adelaide,  who  seemed  to  have  a  chance  now  of  retrieving  her 
long-lost  character.  The  favourite  made  a  futile  effort  at  the 
bend ;  and  then  Wood  made  a  very  determined  but  ineffectual 
struggle  with  Queen  Adelaide,  for  he  could  not  quite  catch 
Osborne  on  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Belinda,  who  won  a  pretty  race  by 
a  neck.  The  winner,  who  is  by  Hampton,  had  only  run  once 
before  this  season.  As  far  as  racing  was  concerned,  the  late 
Doncaster  week  was  much  below  the  average ;  but  the  beautiful 
weather  after  the  first  day  did  much  to  make  up  for  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  sport. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  autumn  season  approaches,  and  is  preceded,  as  usual,  by 
revivals,  or  resumptions  of  plays  the  performance  of  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  summer  holiday.  If  the  “  National 
Theatre  ”  be  mentioned  first,  it  is  not  because  “  Her  Majesty’s 
servants,”  as  the  actors  at  Drury  Lane  are  called,  are  engaged  upon 
meritorious  work.  The  World,  the  revival  of  which  now  occupies 
Drury  Lane,  is  a  nondescript  performance.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
animated  tableaux  vivants  fitted  into  a  panorama  than  a  play  proper. 
There  are  characters,  of  course,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  story.  The 
heroine,  who  is  all  that  is  good,  meets  her  lover,  who  is  all  that  is 
bad,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  where  also  the  most  outwardly 
respectable  of  aged  family  solicitors  conducts  his  business.  A  ship 
is  blown  up  by  an  infernal  machine,  some  of  the  leading  personages 
escape  on  a  raft,  and  are  tossed  about  on  a  painted  ocean.  A 
baronet  of  excessive  virtue  is  locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  If 
reason  reigned,  few  of  the  dramatis  persona  would  escape  this 
fate.  In  a  room  in  a  West-End  hotel  the  old  fable  of  the  pigeon 
and  crow  is  enacted.  The  villain,  none  other  than  the  gentleman 
who  kept  tryst  with  his  intended  bride  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  makes  his  way  to  the  apartment  of  his  brother,  the 
baronet,  and,  proposing  to  commit  fratricide,  slays  another  ruffian, 
who  was  likewise  bent  on  the  baronet’s  slaughter.  There  is  a  real 
lift,  down  which  the  villain  finally  falls.  Everything  is  real 
except  the  sentiment. 
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At  the  Prince’s,  Mr.  Oomyns  Carr's  adaptation  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Conway’s  Called  Back  has  passed  its  hundredth  night,  without,  as 
it  appears,  any  signs  of  decreasing  attractiveness.  The  substitution 
of  Mr.  Fernandez  for  Mr.  Anson  as  Dr.  Ceneri  is  no  disadvantage ; 
hut  the  end  of  the  play  has  been  sadly  vulgarized.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  the  level  of  conventional  melodrama,  and  that  with 
attending  circumstances  of  ill-considered  feebleness.  The  traitor 
Macari  has  betrayed  his  comrades  and  forfeited  his  life.  Ceneri, 
the  wretched  prisoner  dying  in  Siberia,  has  still  power  to  enforce 
the  forfeit ;  but  from  this  point  two  mistakes  are  made  by  the 
dramatist.  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  first  place  to  make  Gilbert 
Vaughan  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  death-warrant,  to  PetrofF, 
the  appointed  executioner.  Vaughan  is  expressly  told  by  the 
wretched  Ceneri  the  nature  of  this  message,  and  thus  Vaughan 
becomes  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  The  second  mistake  is  the 
destruction  of  what  was  most  impressive  in  the  final  scene.  As 
Called  Back  was  first  played,  Macari  left  the  villa  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Pauline,  but  still  trium¬ 
phant  in  his  own  escape ;  for  Gilbert  Vaughan  admits  that  though 
he  has  assurance  of  Macari’s  guilt  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  it 
home.  The  audience  knew  that  the  remorseless  Petroff  was  calmly 
awaiting  his  victim  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death.  Petroff 
showed  himself.  Macari  quitted  the  room,  a  contemptuous  smile 
on  his  face,  to  meet  at  the  very  door  the  man  he  most  dreaded. 
One  felt  that  his  fate  was  sealed ;  but  there  was  something  myste¬ 
rious,  and  therefore  all  the  more  powerful,  about  the  secret  of 
Macari’s  doom.  As  at  present  acted  Petroff,  politely  pausing  till 
Macari's  interview  with  Vaughan  is  quite  finished,  shoots  the  villain 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  young  ladies,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  relapse  on  the  part  of  Pauline,  who  had  previously  been  rendered 
insane  by  the  spectacle  of  a  murder.  This  is,  of  course,  a  concession 
to  the  vulgarer  portion  of  the  audience,  which,  being  devoid  of 
imagination,  desires  actually  to  see  the  sinner  meeting  the  penalty 
of  his  sins.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  sound  work  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  can  only  appreciate  what  is  unsound.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's 
Macari  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  studies  of  character 
the  modern  stage  has  seen,  and  the  character  is  removed  from 
everyday  life.  We  have  previously  commented  on  the  exceptional 
skill  with  which  a  coherent  drama  has  been  made  out  of  a  story 
that  presented  the  most  serious  difficulties  to  the  dramatist. 

The  performances  of  Princess  Ida  at  the  Savoy  are  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  stage.  The  reopening  of  the  theatre  provides  an 
entertainment  which  the  intelligent  playgoer  can  scarcely  fail  to 
enjoy  ;  and  such  entertainments  are  rare.  The  somewhat  boisterous 
fun  usually  associated  with  the  idea  of  comic  opera  is  necessarily 
not  to  be  found  ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  introduced  in  a  work 
which  is  set  down  as  a  “  respectful  perversion  ”  of  the  Laureate’s 
poem.  Nevertheless,  the  humour  is  not  lacking  in  robustness,  the 
satire  is  keen,  the  wit  and  fancy  are  rich.  Mr.  Gilbert  supplies 
admirable  material  and  has  the  secret  of  teaching  his  exponents 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  If  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  melody 
often  lacks  freshness,  suggesting  rather  memory  than  imagination, 
he  gives  it  grace  and  charm  by  his  skill  in  scoring  the  more  or 
less  familiar  themes  for  orchestra.  There  is  distinct  humour  here, 
moreover,  as  no  one  who  listens  to  the  bassoon  will  deny.  There 
is  significance  in  all  that  is  done,  and  the  significance  is  usually 
well  brought  out.  It  is  impossible  to  comment  on  Princess  Ida 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  Miss  Braham’s  admirable  delivery  of 
the  Princess’s  first  speech,  but  the  entire  representation  is  good ; 
the  actors  can  sing  and  the  singers  can  act. 

Babes,  at  Toole’s  Theatre,  has  been  very  properly  described  as  a 
pantomime  out  of  season.  It  consists  of  two  acts  of  grotesque 
fooling.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  plays  with  the  grim  humour  peculiar 
to  himself  as  a  truculent-looking  but  faint-hearted  buccaneer.  He 
is  really  irresistibly  comic ;  and  Miss  Grace  Huntley  fills  her  part 
very  pleasantly. 


REVIEWS. 


MEDIAEVAL  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND.* 

THE  regeneration  of  Gothic  architecture  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  which  claims  so  considerable  a  place  among  the 
phenomena  of  this  and  the  previous  generation,  is  most  conspicuous 
when  it  presents  itself  not  merely  as  archaeology  but  as  ecclesiology, 
and  as  dealing  with  our  churches  old  and  new.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  on  our  parts  to  neglect  the  parallel  growth  of  critical 
information  on  other  branches  of  the  science  of  progressive  building. 
Naturally  fresh  researches  come  on  parade  in  full  dress  at  archaeo¬ 
logical  congresses.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Ilartshorne  seemed  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute  to  have  the  monopoly  of  information 
when  a  castle  loomed  in  sight.  But  he  died  in  middle  life,  and 
very  suddenly.  When  his  loss  seemed  nearly  irreparable,  his  place 
was  taken,  and  even  more  than  taken,  by  a  successor  of  rare 
capacities,  Mr.  Clark,  known  to  the  commercial  world  as  the 
manager  of  a  huge  enterprise  of  widespread  importance  and  as 
wide  fame,  and  one  which  required,  it  might  be  thought,  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  any  man,  however  clever  and  energetic,  and 
prized  in  social  life  for  the  extent  of  his  manifold  accomplishments 
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and  resources.  Being  such  a  man,  Mr.  Clark  elected  to  win  fame  in 
another  field,  and  he  showed  himself  a  consummate  archaeologist, 
with  a  speciality  for  castles,  and  one  eminently  ready  in  conveying 
to  others  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches.  Under  guides  like  those, 
the  study  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  has  been 
making  good  progress  in  England  ;  while,  under  different  influences 
and  in  a  characteristically  varying  manner,  France  can  give 
no  less  satisfactory  a  report.  'The  value  of  De  Caumont’s  pro¬ 
longed  and  unsparing  labours  will  long  live  in  the  grateful  recol¬ 
lection  of  archaeologists.  So,  too,  the  literature  of  military  archi¬ 
tecture  found  a  masterly  exponent  in  M.  Y’iollet-Leduc,  in  whom  a 
cold  sceptical  nature,  and  a  curious  inability  adequately  to  embody 
in  his  original  designs  those  principles  of  beauty  in  composition  and 
detail  so  admirably  expressed  by  himself  in  eloquent  and  incisive 
language,  were  no  bars  to  an  absolutely  life-like  appreciation  of 
the  middle  ages,  both  in  their  ecclesiastical  and  in  their  martial 
aspects.  Accordingly  his  authority  in  mediaeval  military  archi¬ 
tecture  equalled  among  experts  that  which  he  had  generally 
attained  in  ecclesiology.  Scientific  castellology  (to  enrich  the 
language  with  yet  another  word)  of  course  even  now  appeals  to 
a  smaller  circle  of  interested  students  than  ecclesiology.  In  the- 
first  place,  there  has  been,  we  suppose,  no  class  of  building  about 
which  more  nonsense  has  been  written,  spoken,  and  thought 
(except,  perhaps,  confessionals)  than  castles ;  but,  unlike  the  non¬ 
sense  talked  about  confessionals,  we  think,  although  we  shall 
probably  bring  down  the  frown  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  such  unco’ 
righteous  antiquaries  by  our  good  nature,  that  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unwholesome  nonsense.  The  pasteboard  castle,  with  its 
knights  in  pasteboard  armour,  so  familiar  in  the  real  old  melo¬ 
drama,  is  of  course  an  absolutely  grotesque  and  impossible  pre¬ 
sentment;  but  it  filled  the  imagination  of  average  people  with 
hazy  ideas  of  ekivalric  pomp  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
found  admission  into  their  crass  brains ;  while  the  romantic  young 
lady  who  believed,  like  Catherine  Morland,  that  life  in  a  castle 
must  have  been  so  delightful,  all  tournaments  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  could  never  have  the  opportunity  of  making  herself  ab¬ 
solutely  wretched  by  anything  approaching  a  trial. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  fogs  like  these  to  dissipate  themselves. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  very  real  reason  for  the  difference  of 
the  zeal  shown  in  the  study  of  the  two  classes  of  buildings.  Castle9 
must  always  remain  as  they  are — curiosities,  objects  simply  of  anti¬ 
quarian  study,  for  their  use  has  passed  away  from  this  living 
world.  Here  and  there  an  ingenious  sham  like  Peckforton  may  be 
laboriously  raised ;  but  the  pretending  castle  will  never  be  more 
than  the  caprice  of  a  rich  and  whimsical  man,  without  place  in  os 
influence  over  the  uncongenial  society  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  much  wanted  now  as  they  were 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  more  so  in  our  time  than  at  any  previous 
period  since  the  Reformation.  So  the  study  of  them  is  the  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  fascinating  and  necessary,  reconciliation  of  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  of  the  archaeological  and  the  practical ;  while  more  stirring 
spirits  are  attracted  to  ecclesiology  by  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers  for 

The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war 

in  the  never-ending  fight  between  the  restorers  and  the  anti¬ 
restorers. 

Mr.  Clark’s  work  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  parts,  of  un¬ 
equal  length.  Into  172  pages  is  concentrated  a  masterly  history 
of  mediaeval  military  architecture  in  England ;  and  then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  and  all  the  second  volume  are  occupied  by 
descriptions,  arranged  alphabetically,  of  the  castles  existing,  in 
various  degrees  of  perfection,  throughout  England  and  Wales;  the 
first,  by  prerogative  of  the  alphabet,  being  Alnwick,  worthy  as  it 
is  for  its  merits  to  lead  off  the  band  ;  while,  for  their  illustrative 
value,  descriptions  are  also  given  of  the  defences  of  York,  of 
Borthwick  Tower  in  Midlothian,  and  of  the  castles  of  Arques, 
Boves,  Chateau  Gaillard,  and  Coucy,  in  France.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  number  of  castles 
described  in  England  and  Wales  should  be  exactly  a  hundred;  but 
there  are  a  few  omissions  which  puzzle  us.  Those  who  took  part 
in  the  recent  Archaeological  Congress  at  Newcastle  are  aware  how 
high  a  place  Bamborough  Castle,  of  much  military  importance, 
holds  in  Mr.  Clark's  estimation  ;  and  yet  it  is  entirely  overlooked. 
So,  also,  Warwick,  Warkworth,  and  Prudhoe  Castles  find  no  place 
in  the  list,  nor  the  late  pile  of  Herstmonceaux. 

While  making  short  work  with  the  dreams  of  older  antiquaries 
as  to  the  supposed  achievements  with  spade  of  the  Britons, 
Mr.  Clark  traces  the  castle  to  the  earthworks  which  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  earlier  castles ;  and  “  that  it  is  which  gives  so  great 
an  interest  to  the  older  castles.”  When,  in  later  davs,  some  king 
or  great  person  “  would  erect  a  castle  in  a  new  place,  the  fabric 
had  no  root,  no  associations.  The  grand  characteristic  of  an 
old  castle,  the  mighty  earthwork,  was  wanting,  and  its  place  was 
ill  supplied  by  masses  of  masonry  and  a  ditch  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions.”  Grand  as  Carnarvon  and  Caerphilly  and  others  might  be, 
they  were  “  mere  intruders  on  the  soil,”  and  inside  “  the  palace 
shares  with  the  fortress.”  At  a  later  period — the  end,  that  is,  of 
the  fourteenth  century — “  they  become  rather  palace-castles  than 
castle-palaces.”  The  political  circumstances  of  France,  as  Mr. 
Clark  incidentally  remarks,  naturally  led  them  to  a  grander 
development  of  castles,  with  vassals  more  menacing  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  security  of  an  insular  position  wanting. 

Beginning  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  dominion,  Mr.  Clark 
believes  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  Britons 
“  constructed  any  new  defensive  works  in  masonry  upon  the  Roman 
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models.”  Certain  earthworks,  however,  remain  “  which  seem  to 
he  laid  out  according  to  Roman  rules,  but  with  no  traces  of  Roman 
habitations,  or  connexion  with  RomaD,  and  with  banks  and 
ditches  higher  and  deeper  than  in  Roman  works.”  These  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  assigned  to  the  post-Roman  Britons,  and  they  include 
Tamworth,  Wareham,  Wallingford,  possibly  Cardiff,  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  fortifications  of  York.  It  was  strange  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Roman  civilization  seemed  so  fleeting,  and  then  came  the 
horror  of  the  successive  Northern  invasions.  The  invading  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  in  later  centuries  the  invading  Danes,  con¬ 
structed  very  similar  earthworks.  “  Camps  tending  to  the  circular 
form,  and  headlands  fortified  by  segmental  lines  of  bank  and  ditch, 
belong  to  all.”  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  we  find  earth¬ 
works  seldom  or  ever  rectangular.  “  First  was  cast  up  a  truncated 
cone  of  earth,  standing  at  its  natural  slope  from  twelve  to  even 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  This  ‘  mound,’  ‘  mote ,’  or  ‘  burh,’  the 
‘  mota  ’  of  our  records,  was  formed  from  the  contents  of  abroad  and 
deep  circumscribing  ditch.”  But  for  one  of  these  terms  there  is  a 
wider  meaning,  for  “  the  group  of  works,  of  which  the  mound  was 
the  principal  feature,  was  called  a  burh.”  “  Berkhampstead  is  a  fine 
example  of  such  a  mound,  with  the  original  ditch,”  while  very 
recently  it  has  been  at  Cardiff  carefully  cleaned  out.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  hill  is  natural,  and  in  others  a  natural  elevation  has 
been  scarped  and  formed.  There  is  usually,  too,  a  base  court, 
sometimes  circular,  more  usually  oval  and  horseshoe,  with  its  own 
bank  and  ditch.  In  some  places,  also,  there  is  a  second  enclosure, 
where  use  is  made  of  Roman  ruins,  as  at  Peveusey  and  Cambridge. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  number  of  English  fortresses  was  greatly 
increased,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Ethelflaed,  Lady  of  the 
Mercians.  These  earthen  castles  we  must  call  “  burhs,”  and  a 
“  burh  ”  was  often  the  “  caput  ”  of  a  great  estate.  When  defences 
were  raised  upon  them  these  were  constructed  of  timber. 

Such  was  military  architecture  in  our  island  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  but  from  that  date  “  the  defences  in  use  in  England 
underwent  a  considerable,  and  probably  a  rapid,  change,  though 
scarcely  so  rapid  as  has  been  supposed  ” — namely,  the  employment 
of  masonry,  although  it  is  very  remarkable  that  among  the  remains 
of  this  masonry  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  referred  to  the  reigns 
of  the  Conqueror  or  to  William  Rufus — that  is,  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Among  the  few  we  find  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Mailing  in  Kent,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  as  the 
earliest  Norman  military  building  in  England  and  the  work  of  the 
great  Bishop  Gundulf.  When  the  site  was  an  old  one  William 
seems  to  have  been  content  to  go  on  building  in  timber.  We 
have  no  space  to  compress  Mr.  Clark’s  very  interesting  and  lucid 
picture  of  the  political  aspects  of  William’s  castle-building.  This 
historical  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  respec¬ 
tively  entitled,  “  On  the  Political  Value  of  Castles  under  the 
Successors  of  the  Conqueror,”  “  The  Political  Influence  of 
Castles  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.,”  and  “  The  Castles  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Twelfth  Century,”  running 
over  three  chapters.  At  length,  in  Chapter  IX.,  we  return  to  more 
closely  architectural  studies,  and  are  called  upon  to  consider  “  The 
Rectangular  Keep  of  a  Norman  Castle.”  The  adjective  is  not  one 
of  idle  description,  for  in  the  castles  both  of  Normandy  and 
England  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types,  “  those  with  the  rectangular  and  those  with  the  shell” 
(or  polygonal)  “  keep.”  The  rectangular  one  was  almost  always 
employed  with  a  new  and  the  shell  with  an  old  site,  only  that  the 
rectangular  keep  i3  sometimes  found  on  an  old  site,  never  the 
shell  on  a  new.  This  distinction  comes  of  practical  considerations, 
as  the  heavy,  massive  towers  could  only  be  safely  placed  on  solid 
ground,  but  the  lighter  shell  keep  was  available  with  made  soil. 
The  shell  keeps  were,  it  seems,  the  more  numerous,  and,  “  as  a 
rule,  where  there  is  a  mound  there  is  no  rectangular  keep,”  with 
only  six  exceptions.  The  rectangular  keep  is  “  in  most  cases  by 
some  years  the  earliest  in  date.”  In  dimensions  it  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  a  side,  and  is  usually 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  diameters  in  height,  while  the  wall 
may  be  reckoned  as  from  seven  to  fourteen,  and  even  at  the  base 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  Colchester,  however,  being  computed  to 
be  thirty.  As  to  Mr.  Clark’s  charming  description  of  these  noble 
towers  in  all  their  massive  intricacy  we  can  only  advise  our 
readers  to  study  it  for  themselves.  The  chapter  ends  with  a 
“  list  (approximative)  of  rectangular  keeps  in  England” — Norman 
of  course — amounting  to  fifty-three,  although  two  are  noted  as 
“destroyed,”  and  two  are  marked  with  a  (?). 

In  the  next  chapter  we  come  to  the  Shell  Keep,  and  the  subject 
is  introduced  by  the  discouraging  remark  that,  “  while  of  the 
rectangular  keep  there  remain  many,  and  some  very  perfect, 
examples  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  the  shell  keep,  though 
once  the  most  common  of  the  two,  has  rarely  been  preserved,  and 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  a  perfect  or  unaltered  condition.” 
Yet  among  the  number  we  find  such  structures  as  the  gigantic 
masses  of  Alnwick,  and  Arundel,  and  Tamworth,  and  Clare,  a 
polygon  of  fourteen  faces ;  and  Durham  and  Berkeley,  “  on  many 
accounts  one  of  the  most  interesting  castles  in  England.”  After 
all,  Mr.  Clark,  whose  character  unites  a  fine  enthusiasm  with  a 
calm,  keen,  critical  faculty,  finds  himself  unable  to  assign  the  palm 
of  architectural  superiority  to  either  type  of  keep.  “  It  is  true  that 
upon  level  ground,  as  that  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
upon  such  a  ridge  as  Corfe,  or  such  an  elevated  platform  as 
Iledingham,  the  rectangular  keep  produces  a  very  fine  effect,  but 
there  are  positions  in  which  this  is  fully  equalled  by  the  keeps  of 
the  other  type.  At  Durham,  where  the  central  tower  of  the 


Cathedral  is  equal  in  grandeur  and  simplicity  to  a  rectangular 
keep,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  adjacent  castle.”  The  final  approximative 
list  of  shell  keeps  is  in  this  case  one  of  past  or  present,  without  any 
precise  indication  being  offered  to  distinguish  the  tense.  The 
number  is  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but  (?)  is  affixed  to  thirty-one. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  reach  “  Castles  of  the  Early  English 
|  Period,”  of  which  we  learn  that  “  the  transition  from  the  Norman 
to  the  Early  English  style,  which  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
constitutes  a  period  of  great  interest,  is  by  no  means,  at  least  in 
England,  so  strongly  marked  in  buildings  of  the  military  type.” 
In  fact,  it  shows  itself  chiefly  in  details.  But  “  by  degrees  as  the 
Norman  towers  and  shell  keeps  fell  out  of  fashion,  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  towers  of  a  cylindrical  form,  known  as  donjons  or 
Juliets,  and  this  change  corresponds  to  the  middle  period  of  the 
Early  English  style  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Scientifically,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  this  was  hardly  an  advance.”  Soon,  too, 
the  round  tower  also  appeared  on  the  outward  line  of  fortification, 
and  a  fresh  method  of  defence  was  devised  in  the  brdtasche,  “  a 
gallery  of  timber  running  round  the  walls  outside  the  battlements, 
and  on  their  level,  supported  by  struts  resling  upon  corbels,  and 
covered  in  with  a  sloping  roof.”  Occasionally  these  were  double 
and  sometimes  only  temporary. 

For  the  “  best  example  of  the  kind  of  tower  which  succeeded  to 
the  rectangular  and  shell  keep  of  the  Norman  period,”  we  have,  it 
seems,  to  go  to  a  stronghold  which  the  genius  of  Scott  has  led  us 
to  connect  with  different  and  more  early  days,  the  keep _  of 
Coningsborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  which,  though  “  containing 
certain  Norman  ornaments  and  details,  belongs  to  the  Transition 
period.”  But  for  perfection  we  have  to  cross  the  Channel,  and 
inquire  after  the  era  of  Philip  Augustus.  “  The  greatest  triumph 
of  the  period,  in  this  case  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
tower  of  Coucy,  probably  the  finest  military  tower  in  Europe,” 
about  98  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  clear  and  unbroken  to  180 
feet,  the  work  of  Enguerrand  III.,  Baron  of  Coucy. 

New  elements  now  come  into  the  castle  life,  for  in  those  of 
the  kings  and  great  nobles  “  great  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
comfort  and  splendour.”  Sheriffs’  accounts  dealt  with  such  things 
as  painting  the  walls  in  fresco  or  filling  the  windows  with  stained 
glass.  “  More  attention  indeed  was  paid  to  these  matters  than  to  the 
military  defences,  for  the  pure  castles  in  time  of  peace  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  scarcely  any  garrisons  were  kept 
up  within  them.” 

In  the  reign,  too,  of  Henry  III.  “  began  to  be  constructed 
fortified  dwelling-houses,  embattled  and  usually  moated,  but  not 
regular  castles.”  In  these  simple  words  Mr.  Clark  notes  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  great  revolution,  the  effects  of  which  are  existing 
down  to  our  own  times.  They  appropriately  lead  up  to  the  next 
chapter,  “  On  the  Edwardian  or  Concentric  Castles,”  buildings 
which,  in  their  military  science,  their  art,  and  the  social  habits 
which  they  embody,  show  how  far  the  Gothic  middle  ages  had 
moved  away  from  the  Norman  middle  ages,  as  they  neared  the 
day  on  which  the  first  cannon  was  fired. 

As  Mr.  Clark  points  out,  the  concentric  principle  was  always 
there,  but  in  the  Edwardian  age  it  assumed  a  definite  and 
enlarged  position.  The  earliest  and  most  emphatic  example  has  to 
be  sought  in  South  Wales,  at  Caerphilly,  built  to  command  a  pass 
by  which  the  Welsh  sallied  from  Glamorganshire  into  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  so  successful  that  it  has  no  history,  and  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  perfect.  The  special  features  of  this  vast  pile  are  two  moats, 
inside  and  outside  the  external  fortifications,  respectively  of  sixteen 
and  of  three  and  a  half  acres,  which  leave  the  keep  standing  up  in 
an  island.  Domestic  buildings  also  were  much  expanded  in  this 
age,  and  the  chapel  became  an  important  architectural  feature — 
sometimes,  as  at  Windsor,  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  collegiate 
foundation. 

With  the  full  blaze  of  splendour  of  the  Edwardian  castle  Mr. 
Clark  closes  his  introductory  history,  probably  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  with  this  the  purely  military  aspect  of  castles 
closed.  But  it  is  hard  on  his  disciples  to  put  them  off  with 
so  purely  legal  a  reading  of  the  title-page.  Whatever  that  may 
say,  every  one  will  look  on  the  work  as  a  treatise  on  castles ; 
and  so  we  insist  that  Mr.  Clark  ought  to  have  given  us  yet  a 
final  chapter,  dwelling  on  the  characteristics  of  that  picturesque 
and  sometimes  gorgeous  hybrid  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
“  palace-castle,”  to  borrow  his  own  felicitous  phrase — that  is, 
the  nominal  castle  which  became  more  and  more  the  nobleman’s 
house,  the  abode,  not  of  arms,  but  of  peace  and  luxury :  such,  to 
take  a  very  early  example,  as  Bodiham,  or,  later  on,  the  imposing 
mass  of  Herstmonceaux.  We  do  not,  however,  ask  him  to  do 
one  thing  more,  for  it  would  be  straying  too  far ;  but  the  inquiry 
would  be  full  of  interest  into  the  poiut  of  contact  between  the 
palace-castle  and  the  college,  and  all  to  which  it  leads. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  touch  the  specific  descriptions  which 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  first  and  all  the  second  volume.  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  analyse  so  vast  a  body  of  matter  ;  and 
picking  some  bricks  out  of  the  wall  would  only  be  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  the  variety,  the  clearness,  the  picturesqueness,  the  appo¬ 
siteness  with  which  illustrative  matter  is  introduced,  the  happy 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  brevity  and  prolixity  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  whole  series.  Had  Mr.  Clark  only  accorded  an  index, 
his  work  would  have  gone  as  near  to  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  what 
an  archaeological  treatise  should  be  as  any  which  has  appeared  for 
a  very  long  time. 
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FOUR  NOVELS.* 

SOMEWHERE  in  her  novels  George  Eliot,  in  her  most 
magisterial  style,  gravely  admonishes  handsome  men  that 
the  notion  of  their  irresistible  influence  over  beautiful  women  is  a 
fallacy  ;  and  doubtless  physical  beauty  has  its  disabilities  in 
fiction,  if  not  in  fact.  The  novel-hero  is  not  always  nowadays 
the  beautiful  muscular  creature  endowed  with  all  the  talents,  the 
curled  Adonis  or  the  Admirable  Crichton  who  have  made  so  many 
maidens’  hearts  to  ache  and  so  many  youths  pale  with  envy  or 
aflush  with  emulation.  The  hero  of  Jane  Eyre  has  much  to  answer 
for.  His  dramatic  appearance  was  an  epoch  in  fiction,  and  made 
it  not  possible  only,  but  popular  and  presentable,  that  the  novel- 
hero  should  be  void  of  beauty  and  of  dubious  grace.  As  long  as 
he  is  presented  as  a  fascination  and  a  force,  a  presence  not  to  be 
put  by,  he  may  be  as  ugly  as  sin  and  as  common  as  immorality. 
His  personnel  may  be  a  dark  enigma— the  darker  the  better — and 
we  may  know  nothing  positively  of  the  colour  of  his  eyes  or  his 
hair,  if  only  we  feel  his  power  and  acknowledge  his  domination. 

The  Baby's  Grandmother  provides  us  with  a  hero  of  this  species. 
Jem  Challoner  has  broad  shoulders  and  grey  eyes  that  betray  I 
nothing;  and  though  we  are  afforded  frequent  glimpses  of  his 
shoulders  and  suggestions  of  a  burly  form,  we  have  no  full-length  of 
him.  He  is  suffered  to  reveal  himself  without  the  author  having 
recourse  to  the  phraseology  of  the  auctioneer  in  order  to  bespeak  our 
sympathy  or  enlist  our  prejudice.  He  is  heavy  and  taciturn,  and  in 
nowise  what  ladies  call  nice.  He  has  a  rival,  however,  who  is  of  the 
more  accommodating  type,  dear  to  the  reader  and  familiar  to  the 
critic,  and  who  is,  with  all  his  good  looks  and  gifts,  the  victim  of 
an  unfortunate  error.  Mr.  Whewell  thinks  that  no  woman  could 
fancy  an  ugly  face  in  a  man,  whereas,  as  our  author  observes,  “  the 
truth  is  that  women  like,  ay,  and  love,  ay,  and  worship,  ugly  faces 
every  day.”  The  novel  illustrates  this  truth,  and  to  the  heroine 
are  applied  the  verses  of  Wither  that  prefigure  the  motif  of  the 
story : — 

Who  would  dote  on  thing  so  common 
As  mere  outward-handsome  woman  ? 

Not  that  Lady  Matilda,  the  grandmother  in  question,  is  not  a 
superlatively  beautiful  creature  ;  she  is  this,  and  something  more. 
Her  fascination  is  like  that  of  the  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  it  is  felt  as 
a  fine  elemental  essence,  and  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
story.  It  is  not  to  be  lightly  ascribed  to  the  glance  of  her  eye,  or 
the  magic  of  her  figure,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  She  securely  holds  her  half-witted  and  beautiful  brother 
in  wholesome  ways  that  are  not  naturally  his,  and  she  exercises  the 
like  influence  over  her  otlierbrotker,  Lord  Overton,  a  sombre,  silent 
recluse.  Her  wit  and  vivacity  and  scorn  of  the  small  proprieties 
make  her  the  wonder  and  the  terror  of  her  daughter  and  her  son-in- 
law,  a  dull,  priggish  couple  absorbed  in  the  myriad  cares  of  domes- 
ticitv  and  the  miracle  of  a  first  baby.  And  she  is  all  this  because  sho 
is  not  the  grandmother  of  the  reader’s  apprehension,  but  lovely,  only 
thirty-seven,  and  a  widow.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  enslaves  the 
solemn  Challoner,  and  attracts  the  brilliant  Whewell,  and  is  the 
innocent  cause  of  transforming  the  smooth  current  of  Challoner’s 
fortunes  into  a  roaring  torrent  of  very  tragic  import.  The  two 
men  are  asked  to  be  godfathers  to  the  baby,  and  are,  of  course,  in¬ 
vited  to  Overton.  Lady  Matilda  at  first  rather  wickedly  flings 
herself  at  Whewell ;  but,  after  his  reluctant  return  to  town,  be¬ 
comes  seriously  interested  in  Challoner,  whom  an  accident  and  his 
own  subsequent  passion  detain  at  Overton  a  month.  They  part 
without  any  mutual  confession,  and  Challoner  awakes  from  his 
dream  to  the  realization  of  his  position,  to  the  old  life  in  a  dull 
cathedral  town,  to  the  inconvenient  presence  of  Mary  Tufnell,  his 
betrothed,  of  whom  he  has  not  breathed  a  word  to  his  Overton 
friends.  Here  is  as  pretty  a  dilemma  as  the  ingenious  reader 
could  desire,  and  it  is  most  ingeniously  aggravated  until  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  skilfully-devised  climax,  portrayed  with  power  and 
artistically  evolved.  Challoner  is  lured  once  more  to  Overton, 
with  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star ;  but,  though  in  a  certain 
sense  he  is  “  off  with  the  old  love,”  he  is  neither  merry  nor  wise, 
for  he  avows  his  love  to  the  beautiful  Matilda,  and  offends  her 
witless  brother  by  his  indifference  to  him  and  his  pursuits. 
The  latter  goes  to  London  in  a  huff,  calls  on  Whewell,  learns 
all  the  duplicity  of  Challoner,  and  blurts  out  the  truth  to  the 
duped  and  unhappy  heroine.  Theuce  spring  a  series  of  disastrous 
events  and  a  well-wrought  culmination  of  tragedy.  Faithless  I 
and  weak  as  he  is,  fate  is  kinder  to  Challoner  than  he  deserves ;  ' 
he  suffers,  but  eventually  conquers.  The  merits  of  The  Baby's 
Grandmother  are  very  distinct.  It  is  excellently  written,  con-  I 
structed  with  skill,  and  the  story  is  told  with  sustained  force.  A 
fine  sense  of  proportion  is  perceptible  throughout,  while  the  chief 
characters  are  natural  and  individuality  is  well  preserved. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  Ulrica  should  be  styled  a  romance, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  true  romance  about  it.  It  is  far  more 
like  a  burlesque  of  the  average  novel.  It  is  colourless,  vapid,  and 
of  intolerable  prolixity ;  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a 
thousand  of  its  class,  and  is  in  its  way  representative.  The 
specimens  of  humanity  it  presents  are  all  touched  with  a  spurious 
burlesque  that  effectually  destroys  what  little  interest  their 
introduction  provokes  in  the  reader.  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly 

*  The  Baby's  Grandmother.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London  :  Blackwood 
&  Sons.  1834. 

Ulrica.  By  Cecil  Clarke.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1884. 

On  the  Borderland.  By  Ilarriettc  A.  Iveyser.  tv'ew  York:  I’utnam’s 
Sons. 

Carola.  By  Ilcsba  Slrctton.  Religious  Tract  Society. 


in  a  French  watering-place,  fairly  but  tediously  described,  and 
there  are  some  tolerably  accurate  delineations  of  the  quartier 
Soho.  There  is  a  beautiful  French  girl,  Ulrica  by  name,  who 
sutlers  cruelly  through  an  indiscreet  marriage  she  makes  to  escape 
union  with  an  odious  old  merchant  for  whom  her  vulgar  and 
worldly  mother  has  designed  her.  There  is  an  Englishman, 
one  Dalmaine,  who  most  quixotically  interests  himself  in  every 
one’s  affairs,  who  promotes  the  meetings  of  Ulrica  and  her  swain 
Albert,  who  acts  as  sentinel  while  the  two  kiss  and  sigh  by  the 
moonlit  waves,  and  who  is  inconceivably  generous  and  pragmatical. 
He  has  himself  loved  in  the  dim  past,  and  though  the  woman  he 
loved  and  still  loves  is  at  the  same  French  watering-place  and 
even  adores  him,  he  pursues  his  wayward  course  of  meddling. 
His  speech  is  the  strangest  and  most  stilted,  and  never  lapses  into 
pure  intelligibility.  Even  to  the  honest  old  Breton  servant 
Ernestine,  who  watches  by  the  bed  of  her  sick  mistress,  he  pre¬ 
serves  his  lofty  style,  and  remarks  that,  “  unless  sorely  mistaken, 

‘  nature's  sweet  restorer  ’  is  already  sparing  us  much  anxious 
work.”  Ernestine,  who  has  of  course  studied  the  British  poets  in 
a  Breton  version,  understands  him  perfectly.  The  other  characters 
pose,  and  strut  about  their  dusty  stage,  and  express  themselves  in 
the  third  person  very  absurdly.  “  Repose  myself  to  sleep  with 
him  within  reach — never,  never !  Do  you  think  the  long-suffering 
Julie  one  to  let  him  off  so  easily  as  this?  No, no.”  Much  of  this 
kind  of  thing  renders  the  sympathy  of  the  long-suffering  reader 
for  the  heroic  Julie  impossible.  Besides  these  persons,  who  pursue 
each  other  through  many  pages,  and  go  into  purposeless  hiding, 
and  are  themselves  pursued  by'  detectives,  there  are  two  illiterate 
little  actresses  that  are  not  unamusing.  What  little  nature  there 
is  in  Miss  Tottie  Dewsnap,  however,  and  in  Miss  Lena  Crim,  is 
rendered  unrefreshing  by  the  author’s  defective  sense  of  humour. 
The  conversation  of  these  young  ladies  is  plentifully  furnished 
with  Malapropisms,  and  the  author’s  wit  is  fully  measured  when. 
Tottie  speaks  of  an  “  extravagander,”  and  her  friend  corrects  her 
with  “  You're  not  far  wrong.  But  not  ‘  gander,’  you  little  goose. 
Extravagance;  that's  it,  of  course.”  The  humour  that  delights 
in  calling  an  engagement  a  “  greengagement,”even  when  so  lavishly 
indulged  as  in  Ulrica ,  is  of  no  special  aud  subtle  quality,  and  is 
insufficiently  buoyant  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 
romance. 

“  On  the  Borderland  aims  to  suggest  escape  from  this  land  of 
weak  endeavour  to  the  land  of  self-control  where  valiant  souls 
abide.”  Such  is  the  purport  of  a  curious  and  not  unsuggestive  story 
as  explained  by  the  author.  The  ‘‘land  of  weak  endeavour”  is 
the  borderland  between  sanity  aud  madness,  and  if  the  irresolute, 
and  no  other,  occupy  this  debatable  country,  it  is  presumably 
well  peopled.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  humane  intentions  of 
the  author  will  not  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  The  novel  with  a 
purpose  is  generally  a  barren  growth  of  fiction  unless,  as  with 
Charles  Reade,  genius  triumphs  in  spite  of  a  perilous  predilection 
for  didactics.  To  insist  on  the  virtue  of  self-control  is  excellent ; 
but  if  the  dwellers  in  the  borderland  follow  the  example  of  Dr. 
Paul  Ileathcote,  they  will  probably  find  themselves  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  border.  The  author  expresses  little  faith  in  heredity, 
and  finds  sufficient  causes  of  insanity'  without  reference  to 
“  defunct  grandfathers,  about  whom  we  can  only  speculate.” 
Paul  Ileathcote  when  a  boy  witnesses  the  suicide  of  his  mother. 
He  is  morbid,  sensitive,  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  cursed 
with  a  violent  and  ungoverned  temper.  Immediately  after 
the  suicide  he  is  brooding  over  his  situation,  with  no  one 
in  the  room  but  his  faithful  nurse,  a  negress  named  Tamise, 
upon  whom  he  suddenly  springs  with  murderous  intent.  The 
opportune  arrival  of  his  guardian,  Dr.  Alois,  alone  saves  the  life  of 
Tamise.  By'  the  skilful  treatment  of  his  guardian  and  his  own 
ever-vigilant  self-control,  Paul  outgrows  his  tendency  to  insanity, 
becomes  rich,  and  founds  an  establishment  for  the  cure  of  those  on 
the  borderland.  The  retreat  is  largely  constructed  of  glass,  and  is 
situated  in  beautiful  gardens,  and  dominated  by  a  huge  tower,  from 
which  Paul  and  the  faithful  Tamise  overlook  the  inmates.  Among 
other  curative  agents  music  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  a  new 
field  is  indicated  for  Wagner's  music  that  may  commend  itself  to 
Bayreuth  pilgrims  and  the  United  Society.  Between  Paul  and 
the  ladyT  organist,  Leal  Lloyd,  mutual  attraction  ripens  into  love, 
until,  just  as  they  are  united,  the  cunning  malice  of  a  boarder  in 
the  retreat  nearly  ruins  them.  Paul  is  accused  of  having  murdered 
Tamise,  his  former  attempt  is  brought  forward  as  evidence  against 
him,  and  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  the  runaway  negress  saves 
him.  The  story  is  not  free  from  extravagance  and  very  obvious 
inconsistencies ;  but  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere,  the  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  insecurity  and  of  incongruous  association,  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  considerable  power. 

Miss  Ilesba  Stretton  has  assuredly  written  more  than  one  story 
superior  in  scope  and  execution  to  Carola,  the  second  edition  of 
which  is  before  us.  The  opening  of  the  story  is  excellent  in  pro¬ 
mise  ;  the  sketch  of  East-end  life  in  London,  the  old  Jew,  the 
drunken  grandmother  of  Carola,  and  the  pretty  and  pathetic  figure 
of  Carola  herself,  are  wrought  with  a  light  and  deft  hand.  In  its 
progress  and  its  sequel  Carola  falls  off,  and  the  interest  wanes, 
done  to  death  by  much  trite  and  commonplace  sentiment.  The 
study  of  a  tender  conscience,  in  the  person  of  Carola,  is  overdone, 
and  what  should  command  the  admiration  almost  merits  the 
contempt  of  the  sensible  reader.  The  scrupulous  candour  of  Carola 
verges  on  caricature  of  a  rare  and  lovely  mental  quality,  and  is,  if 
not  impossible,  so  nearly  incredible  as  to  place  her  beyond  the 
sympathies  of  our  common  nature. 
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ICELAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

TO  any  one  acquainted  with  the  matter  with  which  it  deals,  the 
first  announcement  of  this  book  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
Guggest  the  controversy  on  its  subject  which  has  actually  arisen. 
It  may  be  added  that  while  by  any  one  so  situated  the  reading  cf 
It  must  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  such  a  reader 
must  at  the  same  time  have  felt  that  half-impatient  sensation 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  reception  of  work  that  is  certain  not 
to  produce  the  effect  designed  by  the  author.  Miss  Hickson’s  title 
is  a  long  one,  and  we  have  not  reproduced  it  bodily.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  her  two  volumes  is  occupied 
by  careful  transcripts  from  the  depositions  relating  to  the  great 
Irish  massacre  of  the  winter  of  1641,  with  other  documents  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  same  subject,  with  a  long  and  learned  introduction, 
almost  a  book  iu  itself,  by  Miss  Hickson,  and  with  a  short  preface 
by  Mr.  I’roude.  We  mean  nothing  uncomplimentary  to  Mr. 
Froude  when  we  say  that  his  contribution  might  perhaps  have 
been  omitted  with  advantage,  not.  because  there  is  much  to  object 
to  iu  it,  but  because  Mr.  Froude  himself  being  very  nearly  concerned 
in  the  case  upon  which  it  bears,  his  appearance  as  sponsor  may  be 
said  to  have  deprived  the  book  of  the  last  chance  (no  very  hopeful 
one  at  best,  it  must  be  admitted)  of  a  dispassionate  reception.  It 
is  Mr.  Froude’s  misfortune  (we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
here  of  acknowledging  that  it  has  been  by  no  means  always  his 
fault,  though,  owing  to  his  luckless  habit  of  inaccurate  statement, 
it  has  sometimes  been  so)  that  historical  matters  in  which  he 
mixes  himself  up  always  become  what  they  call  iu  Scotland 
“  politics  ” — that  is  to  say,  they  lead  to  literary  fisticuff's.  It  is 
but  too  well  known  how  easily  all  Irish  matters  take  this  turn  of 
themselves.  But  when  Mr.  Froude  and  Irish  matters  come 
together,  the  result  is  as  though  Donnybrook  and  not  Devonshire 
had  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  an  excellent  English¬ 
man  and  writer  of  English  who  has  never  quite  succeeded  in 
marrying  his  patriotic  ardour  and  the  unquestioned  graces  of  bis 
style  to  the  sober  and  peddling  accuracy  of  fact  so  valuable  in 
history. 

In  this  present  case  we  own  that  we  are,  in  the  main,  on  the 
same  side  as  Mr.  Froude ;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out,  even  in  his  brief  preface,  some  instances  of  the  hasty 
and  picturesque  generalization  which  has  so  often  brought  him 
into  trouble.  The  growth  of  the  extraordinary  theory  that  every¬ 
body,  English  and  Irish  alike,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  entirely  deceived  in  the  idea  that  there  was  an  organized 
rising  by  the  Irish,  and  an  organized  massacre  as  the  result  and 
immediate  purpose  of  the  rising  in  the  months  between  the  autumn 
of  1641  and  the  spring  of  1642,  is  the  most  curious  and  recent 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  constant  and  ingenious  working 
on  a  special  subject.  It  is  true  that  this  theory  is  of  comparatively 
jecent  origin  ;  but,  recent  as  it  is,  it  has  not  merely  been  adopted 
to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Lecky,  whose  adhesion  might  not,  per  se, 
carry  conviction  with  it  to  the  tolerably  well-instructed  outsider, 
but  has  even,  it  would  appear,  received  a  certain  countenance 
from  Mr.  Gardiner,  whose  opinion  as  to  matters  of  fact  is  justly 
ranked  very  high  indeed.  Thus  the  thing  becomes  serious.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  because  the  point  round  which  the  whole  question 
turns — the  depositions  of  witnesses  examined  at  various  times  be¬ 
tween  1641  and  1652,  and  chiefly  by  a  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
the  later  year — have  never  been  printed,  and  have,  indeed,  rarely 
been  examined  at  first  hand  by  the  historians  who  have  passed 
judgment  on  them.  It  has  latterly  been  usual,  not  only  with 
Nationalist  writers,  who  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  fiction 
of  English  tyranny  over  Ireland,  but  with  historians  who  have  no 
such  inducements,  to  treat  this  vast  mass  of  evidence  as 
simply  worthless ;  and  fortune  or  good  management  has  favoured 
them  so  far  that  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  calendared 
State  Papers.  Miss  Hickson's  book  does  not  pretend  to  give  it 
all,  and  it  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  no  private  writer  could  hope  to 
do  so,  though  partial  publication  has  the  equally  obvious  draw¬ 
back  that  the  passionate  and  unscrupulous  partisans  who  take  the 
Irish  side  may  say  that  the  selection  has  a  purpose,  and  an  unfair 
one.  But  she  has  given  a  large  and  apparently  a  representative 
.selection,  and  the  result  of  reading  it  in  most  minds  will,  we 
■venture  to  say,  be  simple  wonder  that  the  truth  of  a  regular  mas¬ 
sacre  on  a  large  scale  should  ever  have  been  questioned.  It  is 
perhaps  more  surprising  that  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  impugners  of  the  depositions  should  not  of  itself  have 
created  suspicion.  There  is,  for  instance,  one  plea  which  is  uniformly 
found  in  all  histories  written  from  the  Irish  point  of  view.  The 
depositions,  it  is  said,  and  quite  truly  said,  contain  a  few  stories  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions  which  the  deponents  had  heard  of,  and  in 
•one  or  two  cases  allege  that  they  had  seen.  Miss  Hickson,  as  it 
seems  to  us  most  unnecessarily,  not  to  say  unwisely,  attempts 
partly  to  rationalize  these  stories  and  partly  to  assign  their  origin 
to  the  insurgents.  This  is  the  stranger,  because  she  sees  and  hints 
.at  the  true  ground  to  take.  So  far  from  throwing  doubt  on  the 
context,  these  stories  positively  confirm  it.  A  body  of  popular 
evidence  taken  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
from  persons  mostly  of  the  lower  rank,  and  concerning  tragic  and 
painful  events,  which  did  not  contain  a  spice  of  the  marvellous, 
would  be  such  a  singular  thing  that  suspicions  of  doctoring  would 
have  considerable  justice.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  objections 
to  the  depositions,  and  after  it  the  pleas  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  persons  of  high  station,  that  the  Commissioners  were  bigoted 
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Protestants  (it  is  forgotten  that  in  consequence  of  this  very  Com¬ 
mission  steps  were  taken  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  counter 
massacres  such  as  that  at  Island  Magee,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made),  that  the  witnesses  were  examined  through  interpreters  (Miss 
Hickson  makes  a  capital  point  in  showing  that  almost  the  only  ex¬ 
aminees  who  could  notspeak  English  were  the  Homan  Catholic  depo¬ 
nents  about  this  very  Island  Magee  business),  become  of  very  little 
importance.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Hickson  has 
with  laborious  and  apparently  triumphant  care  vindicated  the 
depositions  from  the  really  serious  charge  that  many  of  them  bear 
cancelling  marks  indicating  that  the  authorities  considered  them 
invalid. 

We  have,  however,  no  hope  whatever  that  these  documents  now 
made  public  will  have  the  slightest  effect  either  on  the  Wild  Irish 
writers  or  on  that  school  of  English  historians  and  politicians  (it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  include  Mr.  Gardiner  in 
this  phrase)  who  seem  to  think  that  the  truth  of  Irish  history  is  to 
be  got  at  by  carrying  out  the  simple  assumption  that  England  has 
always  been  in  the  wrong  in  her  dealings  with  Ireland.  To  do 
Miss  Hickson  justice,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  san¬ 
guine  herself.  The  following  is  an  admirable  passage,  and  almost 
every  word  of  it  is  strictly  true : — 

Thus,  whatever  the  English  rulers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  did  in  Ireland,  they  fail  to  please  the  ruling  school  of  critics  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  are  accused  of  evil  intentions  towards  the.  country. 
When  the  English  ruler  gives,  as  did  Elizabeth,  a  patent  grant  of  all  the 
clan  territory  to  the  Irish  chief  (though  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  often 
“  grabbed  ”  to  himself  a  half  or  third  part  of  it,  spite  of  the  Brehons,  long 
before  the  English  law  interfered  with  him  or  them),  she  is  accused  of 
having  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  “  humble  clansmen”;  when  another 
English  ruler  compels  the  Irish  chief  to  make  freeholds  and  grant  leases  at 
a  moderate  rent  (using  no  exactions),  he  is  accused  of  disregarding  the 
rights  of  the  chief.  As  to  the  charge  of  “political  designs,”  surely  it  is 
out  of  place  iu  the  mouth  of  any  Irishman  of  the  mixed  race,  and  no  other 
Irishman  exists  (Celts  and  Saxons  being  as  extinct  in  Ireland  as  the 
ancient  elk)  at  the  present  day.  The  English  had  conquered  the  old  Irish 
clans,  they  wished  to  bind  the  two  islands  together  in  that  union  suited  to 
their  natural  position,  they  wished  to  plant  Ireland  extensively — too  ex¬ 
tensively  we  must  admit — and  not  in  the  wisest  way,  with  English  and 
Scotch  colonists.  I  cannot  see  any  real  evidence  to  prove  that  they  ever 
entertained  the  absurd  aDd  impracticable  project  of  “  exterminating  ”  the 
Irish  people.  The  notion  that  they  ever  did  entertain  it,  belongs  to  that 
romance  of  history  which,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  so  often  passes  for  truth, 
not  only  with  ignorant  enthusiasts,  but  with  educated  men  and  women. 
Elizabeth  over  and  over  again  disclaimed  any  intention  of  “  extermi¬ 
nating  ”  the  Irish  ;  James,  whatever  were  his  vices  and  weaknesses,  had  a 
strong  liking  for  the  Irish  Gael,  and  loved  to  trace  his  descent  from  their 
kings.  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  as  we  shall  see,  protected  the  native  Irish 
who  were  disposed  to  live  in  peace  and  goodwill  with  their  Protestant 
neighbours,  and  took  part  with  them  against  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
Protestants,  soldiers  or  civilians,  who  acted  unjustly  towards  them.  I  am 
aware  that  this  latter  statement  will  be  received  with  a  derisive  outburst 
by  a  certain  school  of  commentators  on  the  Cromwellian  settlement  of 
Ireland  ;  but  that  “  itching  to  deride”  the  poet  writes  of,  is  a  poor  argu¬ 
ment  against  historical  truths,  which  every  intelligent  reader  can  study 
for  himself  in  the  documents  hereafter  printed  for  the  first  time. 

But  tbe  author,  it  will  be  seen,  admits  that  her  work  will  probably 
be  received  with  derisive  outbursts,  and  she  is  no  doubt  right.  To 
return  to  the  massacre  business.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Froude  that  the  absence  of  any  attempt  by  Irish  or  Homan 
Catholic  writers  of  the  time  to  deny  the  general  fact  of  the 
massacres,  however  much  they  might  deny  the  particular  inci¬ 
dence  of  their  guilt,  is,  in  itself,  conclusive  against  the  extreme 
modem  theory  of  their  having  been  little  or  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  a  state  of  war  in  an  uncivilized  country. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  depositions  of  1652  and  later  years 
are  as  worthless  as  Mr.  Gilbert  and  their  other  euemies  strive  to 
make  out,  that  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
years  before  1652  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  testified  to 
in  them  was  an  accepted  fact  of  history. 

But  it  must  be  repeated  that  a  book  such  as  this  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  any  good.  A  single  document,  not  a  deposition, 
which  Miss  Hickson  prints  contains  an  admission  which,  the  con¬ 
text  and  circumstances  considered,  is  decisive.  It  is  made  by  James 
MacDonnell,  brother  to  the  Alister  MacDonnell  who  is  commonly, 
but  it  seems  erroneously,  called  Colkitto.  “  As  lor  the  killing  of 
women  none  of  our  soldiers  dare  doit,  but  the  common  people  that 
are  not  under  rule  do  it  in  spite  of  our  teeth.”  Here  this  ally  of 
the  O'Neils,  a  Roman  Catholic  Highlander  of  the  Isles,  exculpating 
(quite  falsely,  as  it  appears)  his  soldiers,  admits  that  “  the  com¬ 
mon  people  ”  do  kill,  aud  kill  women.  But  it  would  be  quite  in 
character  with  the  usual  fashion  of  argumeut  on  the  Irish  side  if 
Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy  and  writers  of  his  school  weie  to  say — first,  that 
MacDonnell  being  a  Scotchman  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  and 
secondly,  that  his  disclaimer  is  evidence  and  his  admission  is  not. 
Again,  there  is  Cromwell’s  famous  apology  for  his  own  crime  at 
Drogheda.  That  apology  has  been  much  discussed  then  and 
since.  But  did  any  one  in  the  seventeenth  century  dream  of 
urging  that  the  massacres  which  Cromwell  pretended  to  revenge 
had  not  been  committed  ?  And,  alter  all,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  a  theory  which  supposes  either  that  somebody  sat  down 
and  forged  thirty-two  whole  volumes  of  depositions  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  else  that  many  hundreds  of  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  before  regularly  appointed  Commissioners,  conspired  together 
to  weave  a  vaster  web  of  circumstantial  perjury  than  even  the 
imaginations  of  Oates  and  Bedloe  conceived  P  The  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  theory 
crudely  stated  by  writers  like  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Dully  ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  theory  has  been  stated  is  almost  sufficient  to  show 
the  hopelessness  of  attacking  it. 
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RECENT  VERSE.* 

IT  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  excellence  of  much 
minor  poetry  of  the  day  is  something  so  remarkable  that  it 
■would  have  attracted  immense  attention  sixty  years  since.  This 
excellence  lies  in  its  extraordinary  facility,  its  display  of  the 
external  graces  of  accomplishment.  To  admit  this,  however,  is  to 
concede  everything  that  is  due.  Beneath  the  seductive  guise  and 
external  attraction  of  our  minor  poetry  lies  the  pitfall  of  vacuity. 
Moreover,  the  source  of  the  dexterity  that  gives  a  fallacious 
excellence  to  such  verse  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  minor 
poets  of  the  age  of  Byron  had  nothing  comparable  to  the  faultless 
and  fascinating  technique  of  the  Poet  Laureate  to  supply  them 
with  a  metrical  model.  Nothing  better  illustrates  this  than  a 
study  of  Croly  and  Barry  Cornwall ;  yet  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
minor  poetry  that  now  floods  the  press  is  of  higher  quality  than 
theirs.  We  cannot  criticize  it  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  an  age 
deficient  in  the  incentive  to  imitation  that  peculiarly  imitable 
example  provides,  nor  can  we  forget  that  never  was  the  mechanism 
of  the  art  the  subject  of  such  varied  illustration  and  such  strenuous 
critical  inquiry  as  now. 

In  Mrs.  Greville-Nugent’s  volume  we  find  some  really  admirable 
craftsmanship,  and  only  one  poem  of  individual  utterance.  The 
foreign  forms  of  verse  are  fairly  executed,  and  yet  are  mere  metrical 
exercises.  They  move  us  no  more  than  the  “  Easter  Wings  ”  of 
George  Herbert  and  the  enigmatical  canons  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Flemish  composers.  It  is  given  only  to  the  rarest  genius 
to  imprison  the  volatile  lyrical  spirit  within  such  artificial  confines. 
The  sonnets  are  of  average  merit ;  but  one  of  them  is  perverted 
into  a  dialogue — the  worst  possible  application  of  a  much-abused 
form.  We  recognize  the  elegance  and  finish  of  many  of  the  poems, 
and  a  sprightly  fancy  that  is  of  charming  effect  in  “  The  Pastoral” 
and  “  The  Abbey  of  Thelema.”  A  monody  on  D.  G.  Rossetti  has 
a  more  personal  note,  and  betrays  poetic  feeling  and  insight  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Ropes  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  characterize.  They  represent  contemporary  poetics  of  the  minor 
order  in  their  most  favourable  aspect,  and  they  fully  illustrate  our 
previous  observations.  Not  that  they  are  Tennysonian  ;  but  they 
certainly  suggest  the  study  of  another  poet  who  is  himself  an 
accomplished  master  of  metre.  The  most  individual  of  Mr.  Ropes’s 
poems  is  one  that  supplies  a  programme  to  Chopin's  music  (Op.  60), 
a  Barcarolle  that  is  full  of  the  vague,  restless,  changeful  spirit  of 
the  composer’s  inspiration,  interspersed  with  some  lyrics  that  are 
very  light  and  delicate.  The  experiment,  as  an  interpretation  of 
music,  is  more  successful  than  most  of  its  kind. 

The  author  of  Ilenry,  and  other  Tales  has  aimed  at  distinction, 
and  has  succeeded.  Such  poems  are  not  common  productions, 
though  why  Mr.  Adams  should  style  them  “  Tales  ”  when  they  tell 
of  nothing,  or  why  they  arechristened  “Henry,”  is  not  for  us  to 
decide.  The  courage  of  the  rhymester  is  shown  in  rhyming  “  form  ” 
with  “  foam,”  a  small  matter  with  Mr.  Adams,  as  a  few  other 
instances  will  show  : — 

The  sun  came  over  the  headland  j 
The  sun  is  over  the  sea. 

Ami  my  heart  is  silent  dead  ;  and 
It  hath  sometimes  seemed  to  me — 

And  so  forth.  Again: — 

Death,  thou  deaf  dumb  shadow 
Of  my  waking  soul, 

Hear  that  soul’s  own  word  now — 

Hear,  0  waking  soul  ! 

’Tis  to  you  I  speak,  soul, 

Not  to  the  deaf  dumb 
Phantoms  from  the  mist-bowl 
Of  your  fancy  come. 

The  poet’s  style  of  addressing  his  soul  is  grossly  familiar;  it  is  as 
if  he  were  rating  a  delinquent  dog.  Still  more  nauseous  is  his 
frequent  exclamation  “  Dear  God  !  ”  a9  a  light  colloquialism,  while 
other  violations  of  the  third  commandment  are  not  less  indecent 
and  silly.  Nor  are  these  defects  merely  flies  in  amber.  We  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  in  modern  verse  to  parallel  the  pretence, 
the  bad  taste,  and  the  fustian,  of  Mr.  Adams’s  verses.  This  is 
their  distinction,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  rare. 

Wandering  Echoes  are  associated  with  “  Broken  Chords  ”  and 
“  Far-distant  Echoes  ”  and  “  Long-silent  Chords,”  all  of  which  are 
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of  one  dull  family.  What  spiritual  faculty  can  a  writer  possess, 
what  apprehension  of  poetry,  who  thus  impertinently  addresses 
his  soul  ? — 

Often  I  ask  myself  in  vain, 

Soul,  of  what  race  art  thou  ? 

Nor  is  it  seemly  to  address  a  poem  to  Sappho  thus  :— 

My  sister  Sapplio,  say  now, 

Hadst  thou  not  loved  so  well — 

As  poet  hearts  still  know  how — 

No  griefs  were  thine  to  tell  ? 

Nor  is  it  modest  in  J.  E.  D.  G.,  or  truthful,  to  claim  kinship  with 
the  muses  of  Mrs.  Browning  aDd  Sappho  in  some  stanzas  of 
appalling  effrontery. 

The  most  striking  of  Mr.  Gidley’s  poems  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  Earth  and  a  Comet.  The  former  overhears  the  muttering 
meteor,  and  inquires  the  cause  : — 

Calling  through  boundless  space,  I  utter 
My  intonation’s  voice,  to  ask 

What  are  those  sounds  which  thou  dust  mutter, 

As  if  some  ruin  was  thy  task  ? 

To  this  the  Comet  replies  in  an  alarming  strain : — 

In  strength  I  exult, 

And  proudly  insult 

The  calm-eyed  orbs,  as  1  rush  with  fierce  speed. 

The  Earth  is  apprehensive,  as  well  she  may  be,  but  is  finally  re¬ 
assured  by  the  playful  Comet  in  some  terribly  lame  verses. 

Stories  in  verse  are  seldom  successful  when  they  take  a  dramatic 
form,  and  Kildrostan  is  no  exception.  Much  of  it  is  admirably 
written,  the  verse  is  acceptable,  and  some  of  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  distinction  and  power ;  yet  the  dramatic  result  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  poem  is  a  drama  only  in  form.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  from  an  ordinary  narrative  except  that  its  diction  is  poetic 
and  the  story  is  partially  elucidated  by  a  Chorus.  Between  pure 
drama  and  pure  fiction  its  position  is  dubious,  and  it  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  illustration  of  either  art,  nor  an  artistic  blending  of  the 
two.  The  movement  of  the  story  suffers  through  the  Chorus  that 
is  designed  to  aid  it,  and  this  Chorus  possesses  no  lyrical  beauty 
that  may  partly  compensate  for  its  failure. 

There  is  nothing  in  Cosmo  de ’  Medici  to  awaken  the  slightest 
emotion  or  the  most  occasional  interest ;  all  is  flat,  tame,  and  life¬ 
less.  The  other  plays  in  the  volume  are  all  alike  destitute  of  the 
least  evidence  of  power.  They  are  the  flimsy  tissue  of  the  dramatic 
form,  void  of  organic  life,  inflated  by  the  breath  of  the  artificer, 
and  agitated  by  the  mechanism  of  the  puppet-show. 

The  influence  of  Wordsworth  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  Poems 
and  Fragments  of  Mr.  James.  The  author  need  not  have  pleaded 
ill  health  as  the  cause  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  his  verses,  for 
his  “  Fragments  ”  are  superior  in  finish  and  in  technique  to  the 
Poems.  The  blank  verse  of  some  of  these  is  excellently  modu¬ 
lated.  In  “  A  Sunset  Picture  ”  is  a  simile  of  the  kind  frequent  in 
Longfellow,  and  not  less  startling  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor  in  the  “  Bells  of  Lynn”  :  — 

Slowly,  a9  tho’  all  unwilling,  closed  the  fiery  eye  of  day. 

And  the  scene,  like  Cinderella,  re-assumed  its  robe  of  grey. 

The  poems  of  the  Baroness  Swift  are  chiefly  translations  from 
the  German  and  other  languages  of  very  familiar  lyrics.  Versions 
of  Goethe’s  “  Erl-King  ”  and  “  Kennst  du  das  Land  ”  are  already 
numerous,  and  cannot  be  bettered  ;  the  author’s  translations  of 
Heine  are  fairly  successful ;  and  in  “  The  Italian’s  Fatherland  ” 
she  gives  a  neat  imitation  of  Arndt’s  most  famous  lyric. 

In  The  Conscience  Mr.  Stubbs  dismisses  a  great  subject  in  a  few 
thin,  unsuggestive  stanzas.  It  is  clear  from  another  poem  that  his 
conscientiousness  has  a  poor  ally  in  his  memory.  There  is  no 
lyric  of  Shelley’s  better  known  than  that  which  contains  these 
verses : — 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know  ; 

and,  again  :— 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 


This  is  thus  echoed  by  Mr.  Stubbs : — 

Teach  me  half  the  child-like  lore 
That  thy  heart  doth  inly  store  ; 
Better  than  all  books  shall  be 
The  lessons,  then,  I  learn  from  thee. 


Mrs.  Snoad  presents  us  with  more  “  Echoes,”  this  time  “  of  Life,” 
and  expressive  of  the  cheerfullest  commonplace  and  the  most 
complacent  faith  in  their  importance.  So  much  volubility  and  so 
little  poetry  were  surely  never  before  displayed  in  a  volume  of 
verse.  In  “  Clare  Peyce’s  Diary”  the  muse  of  villadom  chronicles 
the  very  smallest  beer : — 

This  evening,  just  after  tea, 

Clifton  was  sitting  by  my  side, 

He  jump’d  up  rather  restlessly 

And  threw  the  window  open — wide. 

It  is  impossible  gravely  to  reprebend  this  artless  production  ;  the 
infantile  candour  of  such  writing  disarms  the  scoffer. 

The  praise  of  Martin  Luther  is  chanted  by  Mr.  Walters  in  fifty- 
nine  stanzas  before  he  is  disturbed  by  a  recollection  of  the  Re¬ 
former's  defects  towards  the  close  of  his  hymn,  when  he  dismisses 
them  with  the  artist’s  sense  of  their  irrelevance.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  most  ordinary  facility  of  rhyming  in  these  verses. 

There  is  so  much  real  fervour  and  conviction  in  Via  Crucis  that 
we  regret  to  find  several  poems  whose  religious  ardour  takes  an 
awkward,  almost  grotesque  expression.  The  poem  “Lost  and 
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Saved,”  for  instance,  opens  with  a  stanza  that  resembles  the  half- 
humorous  bluntness  and  candour  of  Herrick's  religious  confessions, 
and  is  quite  as  grimly  unconscious. 


OBELISKS.* 

IT  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  flow  of  hooks  on 
Egypt  and  its  antiquities.  If  the  quality  of  the  books  pub- 
lished  was  at  all  commensurate  with  the  quantity,  reviewers  would 
have  to  be  busy,  lint  as  long  as  they  consist  of  such  volumes  as 
this  before  us,  or  as  one  which  was  issued  lately,  and  contained  the 
enunciation  of  a  theory  that  the  inscription  on  Cleopatra’s  Needle 
is  a  psalm  of  David,  and  is  written  in  Hebrew,  there  is  really  very 
little  to  be  said.  If  all  Egyptological  books  were  like  Mr.  Petrie's 
on  the  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh,  the  case  would  be  different. 
But  here  we  have  a  book  by  another  scientific  man,  a  book  which 
might  well  be  a  companion  volume,  which  might  tell  us  those 
things  about  the  obelisks  that  Mr.  Petrie  tells  us  about  the 
Pyramids.  But,  when  we  come  to  examine  its  handsome  pages, 
its  numerous  illustrations,  its  tine  photographs  and  chromo¬ 
lithographs,  and  lind  its  most  valuable  part  is  an  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  standing  obelisk  of  Alexandria,  we  must  confess 
to  some  disappointment.  There  are  views  and  descriptions  of  the 
removal ;  there  are  full  accounts  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Khedive  ;  there  is  a  map  of  the  route  followed  in  embarking  the 
monument;  views  of  the  machinery  employed,  of  the  steamer 
on  board  of  which  it  was  put,  of  all  the  operations  at  New 
York,  and  then,  at  the  59th  page  in  a  volume  of  187  pages  only, 
we  come  to  “The  Archaeology  of  the  New  York  Obelisk.”  In 
the  first  paragraph  Mr.  Gorriuge  gives  his  principal  authority.  It 
is  Mr.  James  Bonwick.  We  have  good  reason  to  remember  Mr. 
Bonwick's  books  on  Egypt.  They  consist  entirely  of  extracts 
scarcely  pieced  together  except  by  some  accident  of  juxtaposition, 
and  they  give  often  wholly  contradictory  opinions  by  authors  who, 
for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bonwick 
produced  at  least  two  very  entertaining  compilations  in  this  way  ; 
but  he  is  probably  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  else  to  find  him¬ 
self  quoted  as  the  chief  authority  on  Egyptology.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  some  confusion  in  Mr.  Gorringe’s  mind  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians — a  confusion  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
common  to  all  who  only  dip  into  the  subject.  lie  cannot  make 
out  why  the  obelisk  was  not  an  object  of  worship  and  yet  was  re¬ 
presented  in  “  sculptures  on  scarabee.”  He  does  not  attempt  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well.  His  opinion  of 
Dr.  Brugsch  and  the  late  great  French  Egyptologist,  M.  Ckabas, 
is  expressed  at  p.  62,  where  he  throws  doubt  on  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  inscriptions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  learned  world 
will  hardly  lose  iaith  in  them  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gorringe.  His 
opinions  and  their  value  may  be  judged  by  another  statement.  As 
obelisks  are  only  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  and  pyramids 
only  on  the  west,  “the  one  has  been  regarded  as  allegorical  of  the 
rising  as  the  other  is  of  the  setting  sum”  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
at  least  one  obelisk  still  exists  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  Mr. 
Gorringe  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  that  pyramids  and  obelisks 
were,  with  a  partial  exception  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  erected 
by  wholly  diilerent  sets  of  kings  at  periods  many  centuries  apart. 
There  can  have  been  no  relation  between  them  as  to  design  or 
symbolism. 

Mr.  Gorriuge  used  to  be  credited  with  having  discovered 
“masonic  symbols”  on  the  base  of  the  obelisk  at  Alexandria,  and 
some  Freemasons  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  supposed  dis¬ 
covery.  A  great  flourish  of  trumpets  was  made  over  it  in  certain 
circles.  We  naturally  expected  a  full  account  of  it  in  this  book, 
and  at  least  a  sketch  of  the  marks.  But  the  absurdity  of  the 
•whole  thing  has  probably  occurred  to  him  in  the  meantime,  and 
he  says  very  little  about  the  discovery,  quoting  M.  Feuardent’s 
opinion  that  the  “  Masonic  marks  ”  were  mutilated  hieroglyphics, 
and  contained,  among  other  words,  the  Egyptian  equivalent  for 
“  temple.”  This  Mr.  Gorringe  considers  a  “  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence,”  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why ;  but  it  seems  that  “  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  order  are  hardly  capable  of  judging”  as  to 
the  Masonic  significance  of  the  marks.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Gorrmge,  but  we  may  at  least  thank  him  for  saying 
so  little  about  the  matter.  Ignorance  of  the  history  and  language 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  modern 
Egyptian  theonzer ;  and  when  we  found  that  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Gorringe  was  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  age,  we  made  sure  of  at 
least  a  chapter  on  his  famous  Masonic  discovery. 

Many  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  Luxor  Obelisk  to  Paris,  and  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  to  set  it  on  end  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  This  is 
followed  by  a  similar  account  of  the  obelisk  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  and  another  of  the  re-erection  of  the  Vatican 
Obelisk  by  Fontana  in  1586.  After  this  there  is  an  exceedingly 
deficient  enumeration,  headed  “  Record  of  all  Egyptian  Obelisks,” 
and  as  the  author  here  relies  on  the  late  Mr.  Parker’s  book  about 
those  in  Rome,  he  does  not  succeed  in  adding  anything  to  the  in¬ 
formation  already  available.  Then  come  chapters  in  which  Mr. 
Gorringe  is  more  at  his  ease  on  methods  of  quarrying  and  trans¬ 
porting  these  immense  blocks,  and  on  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  stone.  There  are  some  beautiful  chromo-lithographs  of  thin 
sections  of  the  stone  seen  in  polarized  light,  and  the  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  portraits  of  the  late  and  the  present  Khedives. 

*  Egyptian  Obelisks.  By  Henry  H.  Gorringe.  London :  Nimmo. 
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THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  GERMANY.* 

OLONEL  MALLESON  has  already  given  us  a  valuable  series 
of  volumes  on  Indian  history,  and  among  them  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest  on  the  “  decisive  battles  ”  of  India.  In  his  present  book  he  has 
turned  to  Western  history,  and  has  treated  some  of  the  most  famous 
battles  fought  on  German  soil  in  the  masterly  fashion  conspicuous 
in  his  former  works.  Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  ho  gives  a  rapid  summary  of  the  causes  and  early 
scenes  of  the  struggle,  and  takes  the  landing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
as  the  starting-point  of  his  detailed  description.  Seven  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  great  war  which 
changed  the  political  and  religious  character  of  Europe,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  to  the  military  career  of  the  Great 
Elector,  culminating  in  the  victory  of  Fehrbellin,  to  the  invasions 
of  the  Turks  and  their  allies,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Christians 
at  Moha.es  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobieslri,  and  to  the 
deliverance  of  Germany,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  at  Blenheim.  While  writing  as  a  scientific  soldier. 
Colonel  Malleson  has  by  no  means  produced  a  merely  profes¬ 
sional  book.  If  indeed  the  student  of  the  great  game  of  war 
will  find  a  special  interest  in  the  terrible  match  between  Gustavus 
and  Wallenstein,  in  the  three  days'  fight  before  Freiburg,  and  in 
the  quick  decision  of  the  movements  of  Marlborough,  the  graphic 
power  with  which  Colonel  Malleson  describes  the  manoeuvres  of 
troops  and  the  characters  and  exploits  of  their  leaders  will  not 
fail  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  other  readers,  and  to  add  to  the  well- 
deserved  popularity  he  has  already  achieved.  Although  he  does  not 
profess  to  deal  with  political  history,  he  gives  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  battles  which  form  the 
avowed  subject  of  his  work,  and  exhibits  no  small  degree  of  literary 
skill  as  well  as  of  historical  perception  in  his  selection  and  treatment 
of  them.  He  keeps  his  special  purpose  steadily  in  view,  telling 
just  those  things  that  illustrate  the  exact  importance  of  the  battle 
he  is  about  to  describe,  and  leaving  out  all  other  matters,  however 
tempting  they  maybe.  While,  then,  the  reader  will  find  in  this 
volume  an  admirable  record  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  as  far  as  its  military  movements  are  concerned,  ho 
must  not  expect  any  complete  treatment  of  the  complex  phases  it 
presents,  or  even  of  the  aims  of  the  principal  actors  in  it.  The 
relations  of  Wallenstein  with  the  Emperor,  for  example,  and  the 
causes  of  his  murder  are  scarcely  noticed.  Colonel  Malleson 
has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  thus  passing  over  whatever  does 
not  bear  directly  on  his  subject.  For  had  he  given  anything 
like  an  adequate  account  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  conflicts  of  wffiich  he 
treats,  his  book  would  have  lost  its  special  character,  and  would 
indeed  have  become  a  history  of  Europe  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  he  has  too  thorough  an  appreciation  of  the 
duties  of  an  historian  to  treat  these  matters  in  any  inadequate 
fashion.  And  his  reticence  is  the  more  to  be  commended  because, 
when  his  subject  leads  him  to  speak  of  political  history,  he  gene¬ 
rally  shows  that  he  has  a  firm  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  its 
various  details.  His  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the 
house  of  Ilabsburg  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  minute.  By  begin¬ 
ning  his  story  with  the  defeat  of  Lewis  at  Mokacs,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  the  true  importance  of  the  relief  of  Vienna  and 
its  “  after-result,”  the  victory  of  Eugene  at  Zenta ;  but  the 
succession  of  the  Transylvanian  princes  and  their  various  wars 
with  the  Austrians  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  Colonel  Malleson,  however,  is  never  dull.  His  style  is 
bright  and  at  times  eloquent.  lie  tells  us  in  his  preface  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Fehrbellin,  he  has  visited  all  the  battle¬ 
fields  treated  of  in  this  volume  ;  and  the  vivacity  and  clearness 
of  his  descriptions  show  that  his  visits  were  not  made  in  vain. 
These  descriptions  are  made  doubly  clear  by  two  sheets  of  maps- 
and  plans,  and  one  plan  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  of  this  sort  should  contain  no  small 
number  of  misprints.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  while  others  are  annoying.  On  p.  129,  for  example, 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Bernhard  of  Weimar  is  given  as  1632, 
instead  of  1639;  and  “the  Anglo-Bavarian  army”  on  p.  319 
should  of  course  be  Franco-Bavarian,  though  we  confess  that  we 
hesitated  for  a  moment  between  this  reading  and  Anglo-Batavian, 
a  phrase  sometimes  used  by  French  writers  to  describe  Marl¬ 
borough’s  army.  While  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  names  is  carried 
to  its  furthest  extent  in  writing  the  victor  of  Mohacs  as  Sulaiman 
and  the  invader  of  Styria  as  Muhammad,  owing  to  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  carelessness  in  correcting  for  press  two  different  spellings  are 
given  both  of  Mausfeldt  and  of  John  of  Werth  and  three  of 
Rakoczy. 

The  clearness  and  interest  of  Colonel  Malleson’s  narratives  are 
in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  prominence  he  gives  to  individual 
careers.  While  he  does  not  neglect  the  movements  of  other  leaders, 
he  takes  a  single  figure  as  the  hero  of  each  part  of  his  book.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  as  historically  true  as  it  is  artistic.  The  Diet 
of  Ratisbon  had  declared  the  defeat  of  the  new  religion  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  and  the  triumph  of  the  German 
princes  by  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein;  the  Elector  Frederic, 
Bethlen  Gabor,  Mans feldt,  and  Christian  IV.  had  one  after  another 
retired  from  thestruggle  whenGustavus landed  at  Rtigen.  lliscareer 
of  victory  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  volume  before  us. 
How  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  and  the  peremptory  demands  of  the 

*  The  Puttie-Fields  of  Germany ;  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  to  the  Puttie  of  Blenheim.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  London  : 
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King  decided  tlie  wavering  policy  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony,  and  how  the  Edict  of  Restitution  perished  in  the 
rout  of  Tilly’s  army  at  Breitenfeld,  are  told  with  power  and  anima¬ 
tion.  The  change  effected  by  Gustavus  in  the  use  of  cavalry  by 
breaking  up  the  mass  of  horse  into  squadrons  and  planting  regi¬ 
ments  of  foot  between  them,  and  his  scheme,  devised  at  a  later 
period,  of  mixing  mounted  infantry  with  them,  are  duly  set  forth  ; 
but  we  miss  any  notice  of  the  improvements  in  artillery  generally 
ascribed  to  him.  In  the  account  of  the  wonderful  campaign 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  some  interesting  notices 
are  given  of  the  British  troops,  and  especially  of  the  Scotchmen 
who  served  in  the  King's  army.  It  is  said  that  the  men 
of  the  blue  regiment,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  these 
soldiers,  were  found  on  the  field  of  Lutzen  lying  dead  “  in  the 
same  serried  order  in  which  they  had  fought ”  (p.  99).  How, 
when  the  death  of  the  King  became  known,  the  fight  grew  fiercer, 
until,  the  victory  being  still  undecided,  thick  darkness  separated 
the  armies,  should  be  read  in  Colonel  Malleson’s  own  words. 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  a  splendid  soldier,  but  a  man  of 
meaner  soul  and  of  more  selfish  aims,  succeeded  Gustavus  in  the 
command  of  the  Swedish  army.  After  the  death  of  Wallenstein, 
the  Austro-Spanish  energy  revived,  and  Bernhard’s  ambitious 
hopes  were  checked  by  his  decisive  defeat  at  Nordlingen.  The 
political  importance  of  the  battle  is  well  marked.  It  severed 
“  the  alliance  between  Sweden  and  the  princes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Germany,”  and  caused  France  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
first  as  an  ally  of  the  Swedes,  and,  after  the  death  of  Bernhard,  as 
a  principal  combatant.  To  Bernhard  succeeded  Banner,  and  to 
Banner  Torstenson,  the  victor  of  Jankowitz,  no  unworthy  successor 
even  of  the  great  leaders  who  had  gone  before  him.  In  the  sixth 
chapter  we  leave  the  victories  of  the  Swedes  to  read  how  Mercy 
and  John  of  Werth  overthrew  Gu6briant  at  Tuttlingen,  and  so 
freed  Swabia  and  Baden  from  the  French.  The  German  victory 
calls  forth  Colonel  Malleson’s  eloquent  comment — 

These  men  (the  French)  had  all  but  established  in  France  the  uniformity 
which  the  Ilabsburgs  and  the  Wittelsbachs  were  striving  to  introduce  into 
Germany.  They  then  assisted  the  Swedes,  not  to  aid  them  in  gaining  that 
which  in  their  hearts  they  hated,  but  the  more  thoroughly  to  render  the 
division  in  Germany  permanent,  to  gain  a  portion  of  her  fair  lands  for 
themselves.  The  strengthening  of  France,  the  weakening  of  Germany, 
were  their  sole  objects.  Tittle  sympathy,  then,  can  we  feel  for  the  con¬ 
quered  at  Tuttlingen.  Rather  can  we  enter  into  the  joy  and  self-congratu¬ 
lation  which  must  have  animated  the  hearts  of  Mercy,  of  Hatzfeldt.,  of 
John  of  Werth,  of  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  when,  at  ten  o’clock  on  that 
snowy  morning,  they  recognised  that  the  work  for  which  they  had  nobly 
dared  had  been  thoroughly  accomplished. — P.  166. 

Tlie  battle  of  Tuttlingen  caused  the  appointment  of  Turenne 
to  tbe  command  of  the  French  army,  and  acting  sometimes  alone, 
and  sometimes  under  Enghien,  the  victor  of  Rocroi,  this  consum¬ 
mate  leader  becomes  from  this  time  the  true  hero  of  the  war.  Tbe 
terrible  conflict  at  Freiburg  is  described  with  great  power  and 
vividness ;  and  Colonel  Malleson’s  narrative  should  invest  the 
view  from  the  Lorettoberg  with  fresh  interest  for  every  English 
tourist. 

In  its  results  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
Breitenfeld ;  for  it  rendered  possible  the  rise  of  a  German  power 
destined  to  far  more  than  fill  the  place  of  Sweden  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.  The  narrative  of  the  battle  is  prefaced  by  a  concise 
survey  of  the  rise  of  tbe  military  greatness  of  the  Ilohenzollern 
line.  We  notice  a  carious  slip  on  p.  256  in  tbe  review  of  the 
effects  of  the  victory.  The  descendant  of  the  victor  has  not  “  ex¬ 
changed  tbe  title  of  King  for  the  higher  dignity  of  Emperor”; 
tbe  “  Deutsche  Kaiser  ”  has  not  ceased  to  be  “  Kdnig  von  Preussen.” 
A  short  notice  of  the  various  aggressions  of  Lewis  XIV.  forms  a 
fitting  introduction  to  tbe  battle-field  of  Blenheim.  This  notice  is 
disfigured  by  a  mistake  so  strange,  that  it  must  be  tbe  result  of 
sheer  carelessness.  “  The  Three  Bishoprics,”  for  which  the  King  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Chamber  of  Reunion  at  Metz,  are  described  on  p.  298  as 
Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Munster.  They  were,  of  course,  tbe  bishoprics 
of  Metz,  Toni,  and  Verdun,  recently  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Nimwegen.  In  the  narrative  of  Blenheim 
Colonel  Malleson  is  on  well-trodden  ground,  but  his  description  of 
the  battle  is  not  the  less  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  the  victory  of  tbe  allies  is  just  and  valuable.  Colonel 
Malleson  sees  before  him  two  more  epochs  of  battles  fought  in 
Germany,  the  one  before,  the  other  after  the  year  1789.  In  the 
face,  however,  of  the  works  of  other  writers,  some  already  pub¬ 
lished  and  some  in  progress,  on  tbe  wars  of  Frederic  the  Great,  be 
hesitates  to  enter  on  a  second  series.  Without  disparaging  the 
labours  of  others,  we  venture  to  express  our  belief  that  there  is, 
and  will  be,  room  for  the  special  treatment  he  gives  to  bis  subject, 
and  to  hope  that  we  may  receive  two  more  volumes  of  The  Battle- 
Fields  of  Germany  as  delightful  as  the  one  he  has  already 
given  us. 


STORIA  UNIVERSALE  DELLA  LETTERATURA. 

SOME  of  the  latest  volumes  in  tbe  series  of  the  Universal 
History  of  Literature,  now  appearing  under  tbe  auspices  of 
Signor  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  tbe 
same  interest  as  their  predecessors  for  readers  in  England.  In 
dealing  with  epic  poetry,  it  is  difficult  to  adopt.  Beowulf  as  a 
national  epic ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  found  to  do 

*  Utoria  Universale  della  Letterutura.  Di  Angelo  de  Gubernatis.  Vols. 
V.  to  XII.  Poesia  Epica  ;  Novelline  Popolari ;  Romanzo  ;  Storia  della 
Storia.  Milan :  Floepli.  1883-84, 


duty  as  such.  Nor  can  England  be  cited  as  taking  any  leading 
place  in  tbe  literature  of  popular  tales,  eras  possessing  any  peculiar 
to  itself.  So  that  in  a  history  of  epic  poetry  and  of  folk-lore 
there  is  nothing  very  important  or  appropriate  to  be  assigned  to 
England.  It  is  true  that  we  are  credited  with  Paradise  Post  and 
with  portions  of  Bj’ron’s  poetry  as  representing  the  epic  ;  but 
these  and  other  performances  do  not  possess  the  national  flavour 
of  such  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  or  the  Song  of  Roland, 
or  the  Cid,  \r  the  Edda,  or  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Proceeding  to  the  history  of  tlie  popular  novel,  we  are  satiated 
and  repelled  by  the  way  in  which  all  our  old  friends  in  the  nursery 
tales  are  made  out  to  he  personages  in  a  sun  myth.  The  solar 
hypothesis  runs  through  everything.  It  explains  Cinderella,  and 
all  the  tales  of  the  three  brothers,  in  which  tlie  little  one  always 
wins,  and  the  stories  of  the  simpletons.  The  sun  is  the  simpleton 
while  in  darkness,  and  the  dawn  is  the  princess  who  laughs.  In 
the  stories  of  compacts  with  the  Evil  One,  the  red  fire  of  the 
setting  sun  is  the  devil.  In  the  stories  turning  upon  gambling, 
good  and  had  dice  represent  respectively  light  and  darkness.  The 
stake  played  for  is  wealth,  or  a  lady,  represented  by  the  dawn. 
The  contending  players  are  the  day  and  the  night.  The  same 
monotonous  and  weary  rigmarole  makes  dull  work  of  all  our 
ancient  and  amusing  acquaintances.  Tom  Thumb,  the  dwarfs 
and  the  giants,  the  persecuted  maidens  and  the  grateful  animals, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  are  all  in  turn  made  as  stupid  as  possible  by 
the  constant  application  of  the  solar  theory.  The  stories  them¬ 
selves,  however,  are  given  without  note  or  comment ;  and  may 
he  read  in  their  Italian  dress  with  pleasure  so  long  as  one  is  able 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  solar  myth. 

In  the  volumes  dedicated  to  the  history  and  specimens  of  the 
literature  of  romance  a  fair  proportion  of  space  is  dedicated  to 
English  writers.  After  an  allusion  to  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Talcs, 
the  real  commencement  of  modern  English  prose  fiction  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  been  with  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Gulliver.  Due 
mention  is  made  of  De  Foe,  and  Richardson  receives  a  large  share 
of  attention,  while  all  the  other  names  which  might  he  expected 
to  occur  are  made  to  pass  in  review,  too  much  importance  perhaps 
being  assigned  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  To  Scott  are  given  all  the  honours 
which  rightly  belong  to  him  as  occupying  the  highest  place  as  an 
English  novelist,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  him  on  subsequent 
authorship  in  England  and  in  other  nations  is  fully  discussed  and 
recognized.  Among  recent  writers,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Charlotte  Bronte  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  ;  George 
Eliot’s  name  only  occurs  in  a  list  of  many  other  lady  novelists. 
There  is  a  long  analysis  of  Vanity  Fair  ;  and  David  Copperfield 
is  correctly  selected  as  the  best  and  most  typical  of  all  the  works 
of  Dickens.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  Jane 
Eyre  and  the  other  novels  which  followed  it  by  the  same  author. 

The  volumes  in  the  series  entitled  “  Storia  della  Storia  ”  are 
preceded  by  an  able  introduction,  but,  so  far  as  English  historical 
writers  are  concerned,  they  are  unsatisfactory  in  the  very  slight  and 
superficial  account  which  is  given  of  them.  For  all  the  subjects 
comprised  in  the  volumes  now  noticed,  the  selection  of  specimens 
in  the  “  Florilegio  ”  which  accompanies  each  division  seems  ample 
and  judicious. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  AUSTIN.* 

THE  Australian  Colonies  have  furnished,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Hearn,  a  most  able  writer  on  jurisprudence.  His  hook 
is  modestly  styled  an  Introduction,  and  no  doubt  almost  every 
chapter  it  contains  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  long 
and  elaborate  treatise;  hut,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  complete 
and  exhaustive.  Moreover,  in  one  passage  an  acquaintance  with 
Austin's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  expressly  postulated,  and 
throughout  the  book  such  knowledge  is  rather  presupposed. 
Mr.  Hearn,  we  think  wisely,  treats  of  duties  first  and  rights 
afterwards  ;  because,  as  he  truly  observes,  though  there  are  no 
rights  which  do  not  imply  duties,  there  are  duties  which  do  not 
imply  rights.  These  are  “absolute”  duties,  of  which  Mr.  Hearn 
enumerates  the  duties  imposed  by  “  more  than  half  of  our  whole 
criminal  law”;  and,  in  particular,  self-regarding  duties,  which 
arise  from  the  “  prohibitions  against  suicide,  [mere]  drunkenness, 
and  other  acts  of  immorality  ” ;  household  duties,  such  as  the 
duties  to  register  the  birth  of  children,  and  vaccinate  and  educate 
them ;  duties  relating  to  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  the 
practice  of  all  licensed  occupations  ;  duties  relating  to  imports  and 
exports;  and  duties  coming  under  the  rather  quaint  head  “To¬ 
wards  Aborigines,  and  towards  Lower  Animals.”  Duties  which 
are  not  absolute  Mr.  Hearn  distributes  as  “  General  ”  or  “  Parti¬ 
cular  ”  duties,  the  former  relating  to  indeterminate,  and  the  latter 
to  determinate,  persons.  We  notice  that  he  classes  among  general 
duties  the  duty  not  to  commit  “  blasphemy  with  intent  to  offend,” 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  adopts  the  view  of  that  offence 
taken  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  a  recent  celebrated  controversy.  This 
analysis  of  duties  is  preceded  by  chapters  on  “  The  Theory  of  Com¬ 
mand,”  “The  Theory  of  Sovereignty,”  and  “The  Evidences  of 
Law.”  Law  Mr.  Hearn  defines  as  “  the  command  of  the  State,” 
having  previously  pointed  out,  in  a  forcible  passage,  that 
commands  operate  by  one  sanction  only,  which  is  the  fear  of 
pain.  This  is  literally  true ;  but  in  practice  obedience  to  com¬ 
mands  that  are  recognized  as  coming  from  a  proper  source  is 

*  The  Theory  of  Legal  Duties  and  Rights :  an  Introduction  to  Ana¬ 
lytical  Jurisprudence.  liy  the  Hon.  William  Edward  Hearn,  LL.D., 
M.L.C.  Melbourne  :  John  Ferres.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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attended  by  a  good  deal  of  positive  pleasure.  Mr.  Hearn,  in 
answer  to  some  recent  criticisms  of  Austin  published  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  insists  with  much  force,  and  in  our  opinion 
rightly,  that  a  law,  properly  so  called,  is  always  a  command,  and 
that  no  custom  can,  in  itself,  ever  be  a  law.  As  to  “laws  of 
nature  ”  he  is  most  uncompromising,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  perceive 
“  an  appreciable  risk  that  the  word  law  will  ultimately  be  exclu¬ 
sively  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  physical  science.  But,”  he  goes 
on  with  wholesome  certainty,  “  between  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  the  Queen  there  is  no  resemblance  and  no  means  of 
comparison.  Commands  apply  to  rational  beings,  and  not  to 
things  or  events.  A  rule  of  conduct  is  one  thing,  and  an  invariable 
unconditional  sequence  is  another  thing.  A  precept  and  the  alle¬ 
gation  of  a  sequence  are  disparate,  and  any  possible  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  can  only  be  metaphorical”;  and,  we  may  add,  the 
analogy  is  remote  as  well  as  misleading.  We  are  not  ourselves 
disposed  to  admit  Mr.  Hearn’s  contention  that  not  every  command 
of  the  State  is  a  law,  though  we  do  not  attach  practical  importance 
to  the  distinction.  His  illustrations  of  commands  of  the  State 
which  are  not  laws  are  the  order  of  a  judge  in  any  given  case,  the 
order  of  a  general  to  his  soldiers,  or  of  any  public  officer  to  his 
subordinates.  These  are  not  commands  of  the  State,  but  com¬ 
mands  as  to  which  the  State  has  given  a  general  command  that 
they  shall  be  obeyed.  The  passages  in  which  the  “  Objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Theory  that  Law  is  a  species  of  Command  ” 
are  dealt  with  are  well  written  and  logically  argued.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  been  said  (by  Austin)  that  repealing  and  amend¬ 
ing  laws  are  not  laws  properly  speaking.  Mr.  Hearn  replies 
that  “  these  laws  are  in  reality  what  in  form  they  usually 
profess  to  be,  parts  of  the  Principal  Acts.”  When  a  statute  is 
passed  a  command  is  given.  After  a  time  it  is  repealed — that  is, 
another  point  is  added  to  the  original  command — namely,  that  it 
shall  be  limited  in  its  operation  as  to  time.  “  The  old  law  and 
the  new  taken  together  amount  merely  to  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  original  command.”  The  chapter  on  Legal  Sanctions 
contains  one  or  two  points  which  a  captious  critic  owes  it  to  the 
author  to  mention.  One  such  is  the  statement  that  statutes  which 
merely  alter  procedure  ought  to  be  retrospective.  They  cannot  be. 
The  Act  which  permitted  Quakers  to  affirm  wTas  not  retrospective 
because  it  applied  to  trials  for  offences  committed  before  it  passed. 
The  Act  related  only  to  the  trials,  and  the  trials  were  in  the 
future  when  it  was  passed.  Another  less  minute  matter  that  we 
have  to  mention  is  the  assertion  that  law  desires  only  to  prevent 
crime  “  without  a  trace  of  feeling,”  and  that  “  consequently  it 
regards  not  the  moral  character  of  the  offence,  but  the  danger  of 
the  example.”  We  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  the  case  historically.  At  this  moment  there  are 
offences  known  to  the  English  law,  and  not  specially  likely  to 
produce  repetition,  which  are  punished,  solely  on  account  of  their 
moral  character,  with  a  severity  which  seriously  increases  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  convictions.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way, 
to  Englishmen  to  learn  that  in  Victoria  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
capital  offences,  including  rape  and  robbery  with  wounding.  Of 
course  in  a  country  where  small  parties  of  people  live  at 
enormous  distances  from  their  nearest  neighbours,  greater  severity 
is  necessary  for  their  protection  ;  but  if  the  revulsion  from  morbid 
sentimentality  which  has  happily  characterized  English  public 
opinion  about  capital  punishment  for  the  last  few  years  should 
continue  to  progress,  the  example  of  the  colony  may  become 
worth  considering.  A  propos  of  the  “  sanction  of  nullity,”  of 
which  Mr.  Hearn  has  a  poor  opinion,  and  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  it  is  imposed  by  ill-drawn  statutes,  he  tells  a  picturesque 
anecdote  of  how  the  awful  discovery  was  made  that  a  sheriff  had 
drawn  the  names  of  the  j  ury  panel  out  of  a  green  box,  and  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  required  the  box  to  be  black.  WTe  trust 
that  this  happened  in  Australia,  and  that  the  Act  was  not  an 
Imperial  one.  The  nature  of  acts  and  forbearances,  of  intention 
and  motive,  are  discussed  on  the  Austinian  model ;  and  Mr.  Hearn 
shows  that  his  work  is  not  merely  an  intelligent  reproduction  of 
Austin,  but  the  result  of  careful  study  and  sound  reflection  on  his 
own  part,  by  supplementing  Austin's  account  of  the  different 
states  of  mind  wbich  may  precede  or  accompany  action  with  a 
valuable  discussiou  of  “  recklessness,”  a  mental  condition  of  by  no 
means  uncommon  occurrence,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
and  discriminating  passage  which  Mr.  Hearn  devotes  to  it.  But 
can  it  be,  as  a  passage  (p.  m)  concerning  the  relation  between 
a  general  duty,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  person  bound  by 
it  of  the  circumstances  from  which  it  arises,  leads  us  to 
infer,  that  A»is;«alian  dogs  are  not  allowed  their  first  bite? 
The  chapter  entitled  “Imputation”  contains  some  valuable  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  delicate  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  whether 
a  person  endeavouring  to  obey  the  law,  aDd  to  go  as  near  as 
he  can  to  disobeying  it,  has  or  has  not  “  evaded  ”  it ;  and  another 
pleasing  piece  of  “  actuality”  is  introduced  in  the  rather  surprising 
suggestion  that  the  Lady  Shrewsbury  who  held  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham’s  horse  while  he  killed  her  husband  in  a  duel  was  in 
law  “  as  guilty  of  murder  as  he  was.”  Bights  and  Wrongs  are 
the  subjects  of  able  discourses  both  in  their  abstract  nature  and 
as  regards  the  particular  rights  which  English  law  confers,  and  the 
particular  wrongs  which  people  subject  to  it  are  in  the  habit  of 
committing.  Most  careful  and  most  lucid,  too,  are  the  discussions 
touching  the  very  difficult  subjects  of  property  and  possession. 
And  we  will  find  one  final  fault  with  Mr.  Hearn  before  parting 
from  him.  In  illustrating  the  universality  of  the  error  whereby 
things  the  subjects  of  the  rights  which  constitute  property  are 


spoken  of  as  “  property,”  Mr.  Hearn  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  of  1878: — “  Obtaining  property  by  a  false  pre¬ 
tence  is  obtaining,  with  intent  to  misappropriate  it,  anything 
capable  of  being  stolen  from  any  person  by  persuading  him  to 
transfer  such  property  as  he  may  have  in  it  to  the  offender  ”  (the 
italics  are  Mr.  Hearn's).  This  sentence  is,  in  reality,  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect.  For  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  offence  is,  not  that  the  offender 
obtains  the  thing  by  his  false  pretence,  which  would  be  theft 
by  a  false  pretence,  but  that  he  induces  the  owner  to  transfer  to 
him  his  property  in  the  thing.  Subsequent  chapters  deal  with 
the  succession  to  rights  of  intestates,  Sic.,  the  recognition  of  rights 
conferred  by  foreign  law,  and  the  codification  of  the  law.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  fairly  congratulate  Australia  on  the  production  of 
Mr.  Hearn,  and  Mr.  Hearn  on  the  production  of  a  most  admirable 
text-book  of  jurisprudence. 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE.* 

THE  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  this  new  venture  must 
be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  editor  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  praiseworthy  and  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  wood-engraving  still  flourishes  in  the  land  of  Bewick. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Magazine.  A  novel  by 
Miss  Yonge,  a  journal  of  travel  by  Mrs.  Craik,  a  short  story  by 
Mr.  Besant,  and  the  other  literary  features  of  the  volume  are 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  illustrations,  with  which  chiefly  we 
shall  concern  ourselves  in  this  notice.  The  frontispiece  is,  we 
confess,  disappointing.  Mr.  Schladitz  has,  perhaps,  done  all  that 
could  be  done  with  a  hopelessly  insipid  picture  by  Mr.  Leslie. 
Without  colour  no  more  was  to  be  made  of  it.  A  couplet 
from  Keats  about  sweet  peas  is  under  the  cut,  but  what  other 
connexion  it  has  with  it  we  cannot  divine.  The  frontispiece 
to  the  first  number  is  far  better.  It  is  entitled  “Shy,”  and 
is  engraved  by  Mr.  Knesing — we  observe  a  great  many  foreign 
names  among  those  of  the  engravers — after  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Alma  Tadenra.  The  wonderful  technical  qualities  of  all  this 
artist's  pictures  are  extremely  well  rendered.  The  texture  of 
the  drapery  and  the  marble  are  admirable.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  pleasant  article  on  the  Dormouse  at 
home  are  drawn  by  Mr.  Charles  Whymper,  who  surely  under¬ 
stands  wood-engraving,  and  are  cut  by  Messrs.  Cheshire  with 
great  softness  and  delicacy^.  The  engravings  after  Rossetti  are  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence.  Several  are  facsimiles  of  drawings, 
and  are  executed  by  Mr.  Lacour  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper ;  but 
“Lady  Lilith,”  by  Mr.  Knesing,  after  the  picture  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
collection,  must  be  pronounced  a  comparative  failure.  It  has  not 
the  Rossetti  air  about  it.  It  might  be  a  design  by  any  other 
artist,  Wbat  the  engraver  has  lost  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  essential.  In  the  engraving  entitled  “  The  Miller’s  Court¬ 
ship,”  by  Mr.  Lacour,  after  Mr.  Macbeth's  picture,  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  lost.  Any  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Macbeth's  work  would 
be  able  to  recognize  his  hand.  Mr.  O’Connor  has  done  some  charm¬ 
ing  little  drawings  and  vignettes  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Austin  Dob¬ 
son’s  paper  on  “Old  Whitehall.”  Mr.  Knesing’s  cuts  of  Luther 
and  Luther’s  house  are  clear  and  good ;  and  some  imitations  of 
etchings  are  remarkable  examples  of  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  Mr. 
Alfred  Parson’s  drawings  of  “  Corn  Cockles "  are  faithfully 
rendered  by  Mr.  Lacour  and  Mr.  Cooper,  and  are  quite  as  good  as 
similar  work  cut  in  America.  The  “Stitchwort”  on  p.  167  must 
have  been  a  most  difficult  drawing  to  render  adequately.  There  is 
a  very  characteristic  and  expres-ive  portrait  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  engraved  by  Mr.  Lacour  from  Mr.  Sandys’s  drawing,  which 
was  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  some  years  ago ;  but  we 
may  repeat  the  remarks  made  above  as  to  the  loss  of  the  artist's 
touch  and  style  in  the  translation  to  wood.  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock's  paper  on  Dartmoor  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  an 
artist  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  but  who  evidently  deserves  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  future.  “  The  Loving  Cup  ”  is  after  another  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  collection  of  Rossettis,  and  again  we  must  remark  on 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  engraving,  which  looks  as  if  it  was 
made,  not  from  the  original  picture,  but  from  a  photograph 
of  it.  Of  Mr.  Napier  Ilemy’s  series  of  Cornish  drawings,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  rare  and  surprising  to  find  the  same 
artist  so  good  alike  at  landscape  and  figures.  The  engravers 
are  various,  but  attain  a  very  uniform  level  of  delicacy  and  finish. 
If  we  must  select  one  example  for  special  commendation,  it  will 
be  the  view  of  Boscastle  on  p.  612,  engraved  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
This  is  truly  a  remarkable  achievement.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
pictures  bear  translation  into  woodcuts  better  than  Rossetti's,  and 
the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  article  form  a  pleasant 
souvenir  of  the  famous  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Queen’s  collection  of 
miniatures  at  Windsor  Castle,  written  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Her 
Majesty’s  Librarian,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  careful  en¬ 
gravings  by  various  artists.  We  have  named  the  chief  features  of 
this  first  volume  of  the  new  artistic  Magazine.  It  is  carefully 
printed,  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  very  essential  point  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  such  delicate  engraving  as  the  majority  of 
the  illustrations.  The  introduction  in  head  and  tail  pieces  of 
facsimiles  of  the  charming  ornamental  engravings  of  the  so-called 
“  Little  Masters  ”  is  a  very  happy  thought.  We  must  find  fault 

*  The  English  Illustrated.  Magazine.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1884. 
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with  the  title  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  It  is  not  a 
title,  indeed,  but  a  description,  and  is  far  too  vague.  Title-making 
is  an  art  in  itself,  and  requires  cultivation.  But  we  have  little 
else  to  find  fault  with,  and  cannot  hut  feel  satisfaction  both  that 
such  work  should  be  produced  in  England,  and  that  the  English 
public  gives  it  such  support  as  to  make  success  possible  in  spite  of 
an  almost  nominal  price. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

I  PROFESSOR  ZAUN  pursues  his  examination  of  the  patristic 
sources  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  (i)  with  that  calm  objective  impartiality  which  renders  his 
labours  so  eminently  valuable.  The  larger,  though  not  the  most 
interesting,  part  of  his  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  allusions 
to  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
especially  important,  as  Professor  Zahn  remarks,  from  the  disas¬ 
trous  loss  of  almost  all  primitive  comment,  whether  orthodox  or 
heretical,  upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  fate 
has  overtaken  the  most  valuable  of  all  Clement’s  writings  in  this 
respect ;  the  Hypotyposes,  which  contained  not  only  a  commentary 
upon  the  Catholic  Epistles,  but  upon  deutero-canonical  books  like 
the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas.  Professor  Zahn  has  devoted  the  most 
patient  attention  to  the  elucidation  of  Clement’s  references ;  but 
much  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  the  appendix  in  which  he  discusses  the  newly- 
found  treasure,  the  “  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.”  Zahn  argues 
for  an  early  date  for  this  work,  probably  about  no  a.d.,  or  ten 
years  before  the  earliest  allowed  by  Bryennius.  It  must,  he  con¬ 
tends,  be  earlier  than  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  the  matter  which 
the  two  writings  possess  in  common  appears  in  the  “  Teaching  ” 
in  the  simpler  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  later  than  the 
Shepherd  of  Ilermas ;  for  the  doctrine  on  fasting  in  the  two  books 
is  diverse,  and  Ilermas  could  not  have  openly  contradicted  a  book 
which,  if  he  had  used  it  at  all,  he  must  have  regarded  as  of  apostolical 
authority.  Hence  Zahn  argues  that  the  date  of  Hermas  must,  as 
he  had  previously  contended,  be  placed  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  appendix  also  contains 
an  elaborate  reply  to  Harnack’s  criticism  of  Zahn's  edition  of  the 
commentary  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  which  Zahn  still  maintains 
to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  original  known  to  Jerome  and 
other  Fathers. 

An  historical  problem  of  considerable  interest  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Raffay  (2)  in  his  essay  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero.  Tacitus  quotes  them  as  authentic, 
and  it  is  a  curious  question  how  far  he  used  them,  and  what  they 
were  like.  According  to  Dr.  Raffay,  they  began  with  her  earliest 
recollections  of  the  triumph  of  Germanicus,  and  ended  with  the 
murder  of  Britannicus,  freely  acknowledged  as  a  State  necessity. 
The  leading  thoughts  which  animated  the  composition  were  the 
transition  of  the  government  from  the  republican  form  maintained 
in  semblance  by  Augustus  to  an  absolute  monarchy  hereditary 
in  the  Claudian  family,  and  the  parallel  between  herself  and  Livia 
and  their  respective  sons.  She  judged  Tiberius  unfavourably, 
and  her  judgment  has  not  been  without  influence  upon  that  of 
Tacitus.  The  memoirs  were  written,  Dr.  Raffay  thinks,  in  55  ; 
we  cannot  believe  with  him  that  they  were  published  in  her  life¬ 
time,  or  even  Nero’s ;  or  that  they  were,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  published  at  ali.  Dr.  Raffay’s  exposition  suffers  some¬ 
what  from  over-familiarity  with  Tacitus ;  aiming  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully  at  pregnancy  and  conciseness,  he  becomes  obscure. 

Professor  Leist’s  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  conception 
of  law  among  the  primitive  Aryan  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy  (3)  is  not  wholly  or  principally  a  treatise  of  jurisprudence. 
In  the  state  of  society  described,  law  is  so  intimately  blended 
with  ethical  and  religious  ideas,  with  ceremonial  observances,  and 
family  rules  and  customs,  that  the  investigation  is  anything  but 
dry,  while  the  gradual  evolution  of  scientific  jurisprudence  out 
of  simple  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  an  attractive  and  in  the 
main  elevating  and  encouraging  spectacle.  Professor  Leist  wields 
the  mass  of  learning  required  by  his  subject  with  facility ;  and,  to 
the  few  readers  who  can  be  expected  to  be  at  home  in  it,  his 
volume  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  interesting  study.  It  is  divided 
into  three  books — the  first  treating  of  the  family  institutions ;  the 
second  of  ritual  observances  and  criminal  law ;  the  third  of  in¬ 
ternal  administration  and  the  mutual  relations  of  independent 
communities. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  pages  on  the  history  of  the  perfect  in 
one  family  of  languages  (4)  may  be  deemed  even  pluperfect.  They 
prove  Herr  OsthofFs  erudition  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  tense; 
but  few  will  be  in  the  mood  to  inquire  whether  they  prove  his 
case. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Marcus  Landau  (5)  is  more  interest- 

(1)  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neutestumentlichen  Kctnons  und 
der  altkirchlichen  Lileratur.  Von  T.  Zahn.  Th.  III.  Supplementum 
Clementinum.  Erlangen:  Deichert.  London:  Nutt. 

(2)  l)ie  Mcmoiren  der  Kaiserin  Agrippina.  Von  Dr.  Robert  Raffay. 
Wien :  Holder.  London :  Nutt. 

(3)  Gneco-italische  Rechtsgeschichte.  Von  Dr.  B.  W.  Leist.  Jena : 
Fischer.  London  :  Nutt. 

(4)  Zur  Geschichte  des  Perfects  im  Indn-germanischen,  mit  besonderer 
Hiichsicht  auf  Griechisch  und  Luteinisch.  Von  Hermann  Ostholf. 
Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Trubner.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(s)  Horn ,  Wien,  Neapel  wahrend  des  Spanischen  Erbfolgehrieges.  Von 
Dr.  Marcus  Landau.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Nutt. 


ing  to  himself  than  it  is  likely  to  be  to  his  readers.  This  circum¬ 
stance  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side  ;  on  the  one  hand  it  has  made 
him  diligent,  and  on  the  other  it  has  made  him  tedious.  It  is 
not  that  his  style  or  his  method  of  exposition  is  in  fault ;  but 
the  reader  naturally  wearies  of  being  detained  long  over  transac¬ 
tions  which  were  never  very  exciting,  and  at  this  day  fail  even 
to  interest.  Such  significance  as  they  possess  arises  chiefly 
from  their  character  as  illustrative  of  the  times  when  the 
Catholic  Powers  fought  for  the  control  of  the  Papacy.  A 
wise  Pope  maintained  neutrality  as  far  as  possible.  Clement  XI. 
could  not  repress  bis  partiality  for  France.  He  seems  to  have 
really  regarded  Louis  XIV.  as  a  Christian  hero  in  virtue  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  French  King  concluded  under  his  predecessor.  He  therefore 
precipitately  recognized  Louis’s  grandson  as  King  of  Spain,  and 
ignored  his  Austrian  competitor ;  he  also  refused  to  grant  the 
German  Emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples  upon  the  failure  of  the 
old  Spanish  dynasty.  This  partiality  injured  the  moral  influence 
of  the  Papacy,  and  at  length  brought  about  an  Austrian  invasion 
of  the  Papal  States,  which  compelled  Clement  to  recognize  the 
Archduke  Charles  as  King  of  Spain  equally  with  his  rival.  Thus 
Spain  possessed  two  Catholic  Kings  at  once.  The  military  opera¬ 
tions  were  exceedingly  tame,  and  the  negotiations  not  much  more 
interesting ;  it  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  the  temporal 
power  exposed  the  Papacy  to  attack  and  humiliation  where  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  invulnerable.  It  is  also  significant 
that  Clement  did  not  venture  to  make  the  least  use  of  his  spiritual 
weapons,  even  though  the  Court  of  Vienna  really  dreaded  their 
etfect  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  early  chapters  of  the  work  give  a 
striking  picture  of  the  decay  of  Naples  under  two  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule. 

Dr.  K.  T.  Reinhold  (6)  displays  a  most  laudable  candour  in 
acquainting  his  countrymen  with  their  faults.  We  really  did  not 
know  that  the  German  nation  was  so  dismally  pedantic  and 
unpractical ;  and,  looking  to  the  political  no  less  than  the  intellec¬ 
tual  position  which  it  has  attained  in  Europe,  we  are  not,  with  all 
Dr.  Reinhold’s  assurances,  entirely  convinced  of  the  fact.  The 
amusing  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  censor  is,  upon  his  own 
showing,  a  very  unpractical  person  himself.  His  book  was 
intended  to  influence  the  elections  of  1882,  but  could  not  be  got 
ready  in  time.  The  battle  was  over  long  before  Dr.  Reinhold’s 
478-page  pounder  could  be  brought  upon  the  field.  Some  traces  of 
the  original  purpose  of  the  book  seem  to  survive  in  the  author’s 
vehement  denunciations  of  Herr  Richter,  and  his  extraordinary 
eloquence  on  the  subject  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  work  is  a  sound  one,  whatever  the 
degree  of  its  applicability  to  Germany.  It  is  that  in  public  affairs 
practical  results  should  be  chiefly  regarded,  and  abstractions  and 
idealism  discouraged.  In  some  instances  this  view  is  pushed  too 
far,  as  when  the  writer  advocates  the  abolition  of  juries,  to  secure, 
as  be  thinks,  the  more  efficient  administration  of  justice.  No  such 
gain  could  compensate  for  the  relegation  of  all  legal  matters  to  a 
judicial  caste.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  the  unpractical  vein 
crops  out  anew  in  aspirations  for  a  national  academy  to  compel 
every  German  scribbler  to  scribble  grammar,  and  a  national  costume, 
that  Germans  may  no  longer  feel  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  ladies  by  the  side  of  the  Poles  and  Hungarians.  Can 
forty  men  stereotype  a  language  P  can  Germany  produce  a  tailor  ? 

The  last  parts  of  Trewendt’s  “  Encyclopedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  ”  (7)  comprise  one  of  the  chemical  division ;  another  on 
geology  and  mineralogy,  including  the  very  important  articles  on 
chalk,  coal,  and  cryptogamic  paleontology ;  one  on  zoology  and 
anthropology,  containing  an  important  article  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  in  which  Mr.  Wallace’s  system  is  in  the 
main  adopted,  with  the  observation  that  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  been  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Schmarda,  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  science.  The 
article  on  “  Spirit  ”  (  Geist)  is  remarkable  for  a  decided  avowal  of 
anti-materialistic  views,  entirely  derived  from  the  writer’s  (appa¬ 
rently  Gustav  Jaeger’s)  studies  in  natural  science. 

The  notes  of  seven  lectures  on  ^Esthetics,  by  the  late  Hermann 
Lotze  (8),  fall  into  two  sections  ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  two 
lectures  only,  treats  of  aesthetic  principles  in  general ;  the  other, 
of  their  application  to  diverse  branches  of  art.  Their  character  as 
excerpts  is  probably  conducive  to  perspicuity ;  but,  be  the  reason 
what  it  may,  those  who  regard  German  metaphysicians  as  hope¬ 
lessly  obscure  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  terseness,  lucidity, 
and  general  good  sense  of  the  remarks,  which  artists  in  any 
department  may  study  with  advantage.  From  a  brief  memoir  of 
Lotze  appended  we  learn  that  aesthetics  had  been  a  favourite  study 
with  him  from  his  earliest  years. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Lotheissen’s  History  of  the  French  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (9)  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
two  great  dramatists,  Racine  and.  Moliere.  It  also  deals  with 
writers  who  may  be  considered  a3  forming  a  transition  to  the 


(6)  Das  Deutsche  Vulhsthum  und  seine  natianale  Zukunft.  Yon  Dr. 
Karl  Theodor  Reinhold.  Minden  :  Bruns.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(7)  Kncyhlopddie  der  Nalurwissenschaften.  Ilerausgegeben  von  \V. 
Forster,  etc.  Abth.  1,  Lief.  37.  Abth.  2,  Lief.  21,  22.  Breslau  : 
Trewendt.  London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Grundziige  der  Aesihetik.  Dictate  aus  den  Vorlesungen  von  Hermann 
Lotze.  Leipzig:  Ilirzel.  London:  Nutt. 

(9)  Geschichte  der  Franzosischen  Lileratur  im  XVII.  Jah rhundert.  Von 
Ferdinand  Lothcisscn.  Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn.  London:  Nutt. 
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following  century,  sucli  as  Bayle  and  Saint-Simon.  The  criticism 
on  the  principal  authors  treated  of  is  very  minute,  and  also  intelli¬ 
gent  and  discriminating.  But  it  is  rather  odd  that  surprise 
should  be  expressed  at  Molicre’s  having  entitled  his  play  on  the 
story  of  Don  Juan  Le  Fes/in  do  Pierre,  although  there  is  no  Pierre 
among  the  dramatis  personce.  Surely  the  title  is  an  adaptation  of 
that  of  the  Spanish  play  from  which  Moliere  took  his  plot — El 
Convidado  de  Piedra. 

The  excellent  series  of  handbooks  of  literary  history  published 
by  W.  Friedrich  at  Leipsic  is  reinforced  by  a  very  useful  one  on 
modern  Greek  literature  by  A.  R.  Rangab6  and  Daniel  Sanders  (io). 
It  gives  a  remarkable  impression  of  the  activity  of  the  Greek 
intellect  since  independence  has  made  speech  and  writing  free.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  actual  value  of  the  crop  seems  scarcely 
to  correspond  to  its  abundance.  In  the  more  serious  departments 
of  literature  the  Greeks,  though  labouring  most  successfully  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  archaeology  of  their  country,  and  to 
naturalize  foreign  ideas  and  diffuse  general  education,  seem  to 
have  as  yet  produced  only  one  work  of  European  reputation,  the 
History  of  the  War  of  Independence,  by  Spiridion  Tricoupi.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the  nation  has  gone 
into  poetry  and  fiction  ;  the  latter  far  too  exclusively  cultivated 
by  young  writers  who  might  in  other  fields  achieve  results  of 
permanent  value.  The  poetry  is  of  much  higher  quality ;  and  if 
the  metrical  German  versions  here  inserted  as  specimens  may  be 
trusted,  much  of  it  is  really  excellent.  The  lyrical  pieces  may 
owe  something  to  the  translators  ;  but  the  specimens  of  the  dramas 
of  A.  R.  Rangabd,  the  reviver  of  the  ancient  trimeter,  must  be 
tolerably  literal  and  attest  real  eloquence  and  dramatic  power. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (i  i)  has  two  pretty  and  rather  senti¬ 
mental  novelettes,  “  Tangled  Paths  ”  and  “  Doubt,”  the  latter  by 
a  Swedish  author,  Anna  Charlotte  Edgren,  who  is  stated  to 
have  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  in  her  own  country.  The 
topics  of  the  day  are  represented  by  communications  on  the  cholera 
and  the  Soudan.  The  writer  of  the  former  defines  the  main 
objects  of  the  physician  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  microbes  to 
which  the  disease  is  now  generally  attributed,  and  the  arrest  of 
the  process  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Herr 
Rohlfs,  the  writer  on  the  Soudan,  though  especially  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  has  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  about  it.  He 
again  propounds  his  panacea  of  an  alliance  with  Abyssinia,  and 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  part  of  the  Soudan  that 
has  not  revolted  is  that  under  the  government  of  a  German,  Dr. 
Schnitzler,  better  known  as  Emin  Bey.  Professor  Du  Bois 
Reymond  has  even  less  that  is  original  to  tell  us  about  Diderot, 
whose  centenary  he  has  been  officially  called  upon  to  celebrate  ; 
nor  has  the  veteran  Droysen,  in  the  last  essay  he  ever  wrote,  done 
much  to  elucidate  the  signification  of  Frederick  the  Great’s  seem¬ 
ingly  very  pointless  satire,  “  Trois  Lettres  au  Public.”  Julian 
Schmidt,  in  a  critique  upon  the  late  Berthold  Auerbach,  professes 
great  surprise  at  Auerbach’s  sensitiveness  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany.  He  points  out  that  the  Germans  are 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  abuse  lavished  upon  them  by  French¬ 
men,  Poles,  and  Bohemians,  and  considers  that  the  Jews  ought  to 
bear  attacks  upon  their  lives  and  properties  with  equal  fortitude. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  sixth  and  last  volume  of  George  Sand’s  Correspondence  (i) 
makes  its  appearance  after  a  considerable  interval.  It  opens 
with  the  sentence  written  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1870 — “  Si  ce 
bel  enthousiasme  est  sincere,  Paris  est  fou,”  and  it  ends  with  a  letter 
written  but  a  few  days  before  the  author’s  death,  six  years  later. 
Even  at  the  earlier  date  she  was  an  old  woman,  and  perhaps 
there  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  book  the  lightness  and  varied  human 
interest  of  the  earlier  volumes.  Still  these  last  letters  are  attractive 
enough,  especially  those  addressed  to  Flaubert.  Certainly  they  in 
no  way  incline  us  to  modify  the  opinion— which  would  shock  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  dreadfully  if  it  were  not  part  of  his  metier  not  to 
be  shocked — that  George  Sand’s  letters  are  likely  to  survive  (if  we 
were  a  little  younger  and  rasher,  we  should  go  the  whole  paradox, 
and  say,  have  survived  at  this  their  birthday)  her  novels.  For 
the  charm  of  these  latter  consists  almost  wholly  in  their  style  and 
in  the  personality  of  their  author,  both  of  which  are  revealed  in 
the  Correspondence  at  least  as  clearly  and  at  less  portentous  length. 
But  long  critical  questions  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  entered  into 
in  a  short  notice.  So  no  more  of  these  letters  at  present,  except 
to  recommend  them  to  the  reader  and  to  express  a  wish  that  they 
had  been  more  copiously  annotated.  They  already  require  this 
annotation,  and  will  require  it  still  more,  while  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  they  deserve  it. 

Few  men  of  letters  can  ever  have  had  their  (doge  more  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  and  presented  than  the  late  Charles  Blanc  has 
iu  one  of  M.  Rothschild’s  attractive  small  quarto  volumes  (2). 
Nor  have  many  men  of  letters  deserved  such  a  tribute  better 
in  their  own  peculiar  department  of  literature.  Charles  Blanc’s 

(10)  Geschichte  der  Eeugriecliischen  Literatur.  Yon  A.  R.  Rangabe  und 
Daniel  Sanders.  Leipzig  :  Friedrich.  London  :  Nutt. 

(n)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jalirg.  ro,  lift.  12.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(1)  Correspondance  de  George  Sand.  Vol.  VI.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy. 
(2)  Charles  Blanc  et  son  oeuvre.  Par  Tullo  Massarani.  Avec  une 
introduction  par  E.  Guillaume.  Paris:  Rothschild. 


great  knowledge  in  art  criticism,  his  freedom  from  the  chief  faults 
of  that  craft,  and  the  adroit  variety  of  range  which  he  showed, 
are  known  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  subject.  If  we  have 
a  fault  to  find  with  the  book,  it  is  that  the  introduction  and  the 
main  text  are  rather  too  much  of  a  piece.  In  such  a  book  by 
two  authors  one  expects  that  either  the  main  text  shall  he  bio¬ 
graphical  and  “  matterful,”  and  the  introduction  critical  and 
expatiatory,  or  vice  versa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  M.  Guillaume’s 
introduction  and  Signor  Massarani’s  text  are  of  the  latter  kind,  so 
that  the  reader  has  a  certain  sense  of  reading  first  a  shorter  and 
then  a  longer  exercise  on  the  same  theme  and  of  the  same  kind. 
But  both  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  chief 
thing. 

M.  Breal’s  “  Pedagogic  Excursions  ”  (3)  deal  chiefly  with 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  itself;  nor  do  they,  perhaps, 
contain  anything  that  is  either  very  novel  to  the  Englishman 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  Englishman  who  is  not.  They  are,  however,  the  work 
of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  who 
evidently  has  an  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  who,  whether  one  agrees 
with  his  opinions  or  not  (and  we  are  in  both  cases  as  regards 
M.  Breal),  appears  to  write  with  good  sense  and  judgment. 
M.  Brdal  was  much  struck  by  the  German  extemporale,  or  exer¬ 
cise  in  which  dictation  in  German  is  written  down  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  languages  offhand.  This  exercise  has  had  its  advocates 
in  England,  but  there  appear  to  us  to  be  grave  objections  to  it, 
which  indeed  M.  Breal  partly  seems  to  see.  If  Latin  and  Greek 
are  to  be  written  at  all  (and  we  are  most  distinctly  in  favour  of 
their  being  written),  the  whole  value  of  the  exercise  seems  to  us 
to  lie  in  accurate  and  scholarly  polish  of  style,  and  in  the  labour 
and  intelligence  necessary  to  attain  that  polish.  The  extemporale 
is  admitted  not  to  aim  at  this  polish,  and  indeed  could  not  do  so ; 
and  as  men  do  not  now  converse  or  correspond  familiarly  in  the 
dead  languages,  we  cannot  see  what  is  the  object  in  acquiring 
fluency  in  canine  Latin  or  more  canine  Greek.  It  seems,  more¬ 
over,  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  extemporale  is  by  no  means  so 
extemporaneous  as  it  looks,  and  that  it  requires  careful  drilling 
beforehand  so  as  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  tags  and  cliches  suit¬ 
able  for  use.  This,  again,  appears  to  us  a  very  dubious  gain. 

We  notice  the  September  Litre  (4)  because  it  contains  two 
articles  of  very  great  literary  interest.  The  one  is  a  noteworthy 
paper  by  M.  Paul  d’Estrees  giving  account  of  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Guirlande  de  Julie  somewhat  different  from  the  standard. 
The  article,  which  contains  some  very  interesting  notes  and 
suggestions,  is  illustrated  with  the  portrait  of  the  cruel  damsel 
who  kept  M.  de  Montausier  so  long  waiting,  very  prettily 
etched  by  M.  Lalauze.  Looking  at  the  face  after  some  interval, 
one  is  struck  with  the  curious,  and  by  no  means  comely, 
length  of  the  line  between  the  eye  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  other  paper  is  an  account  by  the  editor  of  the  unpublished 
Baudelaire  MSS.,  which  were  sold  at  the  late  M.  Poulet- 
Malassis’s  sale  for  four-and-twenty  pounds.  M.  Uzanue  does  not 
say  who  bought  them,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Ho 
must  have  had  a  very  good  bargain  whoever  he  was,  and  he  ought 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  it  iu  a  complete,  properly  edited, 
and  handsomely  printed  edition  of  Baudelaire. 

The  latest  of  the  useful  sections  into  which  the  Guides 
Joanne  (5)  have  in  recent  years  been  cut  up  deals  with  the 
Cevennes,  still,  despite  the  course  of  time  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Louis  Stevenson,  one  of  the  least  hackneyed  part3  of  France. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IVE  me  the  license  of  Paul  de  Kock,  and  I  will  make  as 
good  fun  for  London  as  he  did  for  Paris,”  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  boast  of  Albert  Smith’s.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  had 
his  wish,  it  is  tolerably  sure  that  one  at  least  of  the  stories  he 
meant  to  write  would  have  passed  in  a  passenger  steamer.  Life 
on  board  is  full  of  possibilities  of  farce,  and  affords  abundant 
matter  for  “  license  ”  of  a  literary  kind.  Mr.  Frank  Lee,  the  author 
of  The  Bohemians  (Paisley:  A.  Gardner),  seems  to  have  seen 
his  chance  and  seized  it.  Not  that  we  wish  to  compare  his  work 
to  Paul  de  Kock’s  for  a  moment — at  least  not  to  that  side  of  it 
which  tempted  Albert  Smith — but  he  is  plainly  persuaded  that  any 
amount  of  improbability  is  permitted  to  a  writer  who  lays  his  scene 
on  board  ship.  His  little  yarn — this  proper  nautical  phrase  figures 
duly  on  his  title-page — is  occupied  with  the  adventures  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  s.s.  Bohemian  on  a  voyage  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York  via  Moville.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
plot.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy,  for  The  Bohemians  is  itself  a  sort 
of  concentrated  essence  of  sensation  novel.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
in  222  small  pages  of  large  type,  he  gives  his  reader  bigamy,  theft, 
suicide,  seduction,  love-making,  a  sham  duel,  a  storm,  and  a  man 
overboard.  The  characters  include  a  very  much  married  lady,  her 
two  husbands,  a  murderer,  a  detective,  lovely  maidens,  an  interest¬ 
ing  hero,  a  comic  foreigner,  besides  a  captain,  officers,  sailors,  &c. 
Mr.  Lee  writes  fairly  well  when  he  is  not  too  anxious  to  be  funny, 
and  an  hour  or  so  might  be  worse  spent  in  a  railway-carriage  than 
in  skimming  his  book. 

A  Voice  from  the  Dim  Millions  (Griffith  &  Farran)  is  a  tale  of 

(3)  Excursions  pedagogiques.  Par  Michel  Break  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(4)  Le  Livre.  Septembre  1884.  Paris  :  Quantin. 

(5)  Guides  Joanne — Les  Cevennes.  Paris:  Hachette. 
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a  very  different  kind.  Mr.  or  Miss  C.  Despard,  who  “  edits  ”  it, 
calls  it  “  tbe  true  history  of  a  working  woman.”  The  title  will 
show  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  in  its  pages.  From  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  we  should  think  that  it  really  is  founded  on  some 
story  heard  from  one  of  the  more  miserable  of  the  poor,  and  that 
most  of  the  details  may  be  accepted  as  true  without  hesitation. 
The  editing  has  consisted  in  putting  a  good  deal  into  it  which 
rather  falsifies  the  general  picture. 

Well-meaning  people  who  write  books  of  good  advice  for  boys 
and  girls  contrive  at  times  to  set  before  them  a  curiously  vulgar 
and  even  immoral  ideal.  The  Rev.  F.  Langbridge,  M.A-.,  author 
of  the  Top  of  the  Ladder  (Cassell  &  Co.),  has  not  been  able  to  do 
much  better  things  than  others.  From  first  to  last  the  moral  of 
his  preaching  seems  to  be  that  a  carriage-and-pair  is  the  reward  of 
piety.  lie  seems  to  be  continually  saying  to  ingenuous  youth, 
“Follow  your  Captain  Christ”  (a  very  favourite  phrase  of  his), 
“  and  He  will  lead  you  to — a  large  business  and  a  big  balance  at 
your  banker’s.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  come  afterwards. 
So,  my  dear  children,  you  see  that  the  beauty  of  Evangelical 
Holiness  is  this — it  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds.”  Writers  of 
this  class  perhaps  know  their  public,  and  know  also  that  it  parti¬ 
cularly  admires  the  kind  of  piety  that  pays. 

We  recommend  Mr.  de  Ricci’s  pamphlet  on  the  Colonization  of 
New  Guinea  (King  &  Son)  to  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  good,  sentimental  Radical’s  view  of  the 
question.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  following  pro¬ 
positions.  Firstly,  the  dear  Papuan  must  not  be  interfered  with 
on  any  account.  Secondly,  he  must  be  annexed  for  his  own  good, 
and  we  will  develop  the  country  with  his  help,  if  he  will  work 
hard  for  a  moderate  wage  ;  if  not,  then  by  means  of  Chinese  cheap 
labour.  We  wonder  whether  the  Papuan  would  see  the  difference 
between  Mr.  de  Ricci  and  his  pressing  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
Torres  Straits.  The  pious  Radical  really  seems  to  believe  that 
annexation  is  not  annexation  if  you  only  talk  glibly  enough  about 
virtue  while  you  are  annexing. 

The  Late  Battles  in  the  Soudan  and  Modern  Tactics  (Mitchell 
&  Co.)  is  a  pamphlet  without  a  point.  The  anonymous  author 
seems  to  have  intended  to  defend  Sir  G.  Graham  for  employing 
the  square  formation  against  Osman  Digna  ;  but  nine-tenths  of 
his  space  is  taken  up  with  quite  another  thing — namely,  the 
superiority  of  an  open  formation  to  a  rigid  line  in  modern  warfare. 
It  is  no  doubt  presumptuous  in  a  civilian  to  have  any  opinion 
on  so  difficult  a  subject;  but  it  really doe3  strike  one  after  reading 
this  treatise  that  a  big  modern  army,  with  all  its  scientific  soldier¬ 
ing,  would  be  slit  into  ribbons  by  such  a  force  (arms  being  equal) 
as  the  Duke  reviewed  before  the  allied  sovereigns  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Paris  in  1815. 

We  have  to  notice  two  little  handbooks  intended  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  amateur.  Mrs.  or  Miss  F.  J.  Erskine  writes  on 
Tricycling  for  Ladies  (Iliffe  &  Sons).  Her  book  will  probably  be 
useful  to  the  strong-minded  persons  who  venture  to  go  roaming 
about  the  country  like  damsels  in  a  tale  of  chivalry — minus  the 
romance,  but  not  always  minus  some  of  the  risks.  Photography 
for  Amateurs,  by  T.  C.  Ilepworth  (Cassell  &  Co.),  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  the  second.  We  cannot  decide  on  its  scientific  accuracy, 
but  Mr.  Hepworth  seems  to  be  as  intelligible  as  writers  of  such 
books  ever  can  be. 

Mr.  Keith  Robertson’s  account  of  Coquetdale  (A  New  Health 
Resort.  Glasgow :  McLaren  &  Son)  may  be  accurate,  but  it  is 
not  readable.  No  tourist  or  reviewer  can  be  expected  to  wade 
through  pages  of  small  jokes  and  third-rate  stories  to  get  at  the 
information.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  noisy  sham  humorous 
gush  which  makes  the  unwilling  reader  long  that  Christopher 
North  had  never  been  born. 

Our  reprints  include — a  second  edition  of  Mr.  J.  Hay's  Johnson ; 
his  Characteristics  and  Aphorisms  (A.  Gardner)  ;  a  second  edition 
of  Mr.  R.  Menzies  Fergusson’s  Rambles  in  the  Far  North  (Paisley : 
A.  Gardner)  ;  a  new  edition  of  Tobersnorey,  by  Rag,  Tag,  and 
Bobtail  (Edinburgh:  Macniven  &  Wallace).  Another  of  those 
wicked  manglings  of  a  masterpiece  called  a  “  school  edition  ”  has 
been  perpetrated  by  Mr.  A.  Gardiner.  The  ill-used  book  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  (W.  &  R.  Chambers).  No.  CXXV.  of  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  deals  chiefly  with  the  im- 
ortant  question  of  Imperial  defences.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
y  maps.  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Leete  publish  the  number  of  their 
Seaman's  Almanack  and  General  Tide  Table  for  1885. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  88 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d., 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  throuyh  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  ivill  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  jiost,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LVII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "Christ  Leaving  the  Proetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


FRANK  D.  THOMAS, 

Registrar. 


TUNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  end  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


rriIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End,  E. — The  SESSION  1884-85  will  commence  on  Wednesday.  October  1.  1881,  j 
when  the  Prizes  for  the  past  Session,  and  the  Nursing  Probationers'  Prizes.'will  be  distributed  I 
ut  Eight  p.m..  liy  the  Right  lion,  the  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  I 
Mayoress.  There  will  be  a  Conversazione,  to  which  all  past  and  Dresent  Students  are  invited.  | 
FOUR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  160,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  com-  ' 
petition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Fees  tor  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  i 
tin  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  ion  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  j 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free,  and  the  holders  of  all  the  Resident  Appointments  are  provided 
with  rooms  and  board  entirely  free  of  expense.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five 
llouse-Physicianeies.  Five  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Aceoucheurship  ;  Two  Dressers  and 
Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  mnde  for  Medical 
and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Metropolitan.  District,  East  London,  und  South- 
Eastern  Railways  have  stations  within  a  minute’s  walk  of  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Harden. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  18S4-85  will  commence  on  October  l,when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  1  e  delivered  by  S  r  J  .  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  Three  p.m. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  lirst-year  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  be  held  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8,  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  ut  the  option  of  Candidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  wf  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  or  conaideruble  value  arc  awarded  ut  the  Sessional  Examina¬ 
tions,  ns  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or 
to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  into  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  und  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rendle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  1, 
with  an  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  CIIAMPNE VS,  at  Four  P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £10  Exhibitions  ure  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students.  The  Two 
Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each.  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal,  the 
Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Aclaud,  Pollock,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes  are  open  to  all 
Students. 

The  appointments  of  House-Physician  and  House-Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
eneh  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  lor  board  or  residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships  and  all  the  minor  appointments  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


OWENS  COLLEGE  (VICTORIA 

^  UNIVERSITY),  MANCHESTER! 

SESSION  1884-85. 

I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  LAW. 

II.-DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Candidates  for  admission  in  these  Departments  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  nge, 
and  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination  in  English, 
Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin,  to  be  held  on  October  3. 

Ill _ DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  AND  OF 

DENTAL  SURGERY. 

Students  are  required  before  entering  to  have  passed  either  the  Entrance  Examination  in 
Arts,  or  the  Preliminary  Examination  in  t lie  Victoria  University,  or  some  other  of  the 
Preliminary  Examinations  prescribed  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

IV. -DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN  (223  Brunswick  Street). 

Th#SESSION  in  DEPARTMENTS  I.,  II.,  and  IV.  will  commence  on  October  7,  and  in 
III.  on  October  1. 

V.-EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  13.  New  Students  will  be  admitted  on  October 
8,  9,  and  10,  between  6.30  and  9  P.M. 

ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  and  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  offered  to  be  Competed  for  by 
Male  Students  in  Classics.  Greek  Testament,  Mathematics,  English,  and  History  ;  and  also  a 
DAUNTESEY  MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £100.  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the 
value  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  3-ears,  in  the  Department  for  Women,  have  also  been 
founded,  of  which  two  are  open  to  general  competition,  and  two  may  be  competed  for  only  by 
Pupils  in  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls, 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— 

The  SESSION  1884—85  will  begin  oa  October  7.  The  College  supplies  for  persons  of 
either  sex  above  the  ordinary  school  age  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science, 
Languages,  History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical.  Physical,  Engineering,  Geological,  und 
Biological  Laboratories  are  open  daily.  The  Engineering  Department  includes  Civil, 
Mechanical,  and  Electric  Engineering.  Surveying,  and  Architecture  ;  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  practical  work  with  various  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Architects, 
In  und  near  Bristol.  Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  may  be  obtained  on 
application.  Several  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  tenable  ut  the  College.  CALENDAR,  containing 
full  information,  Is.  :  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 

ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 


rFHE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

^  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  24,  1881,  for  the  Michaelmas 
Term — All  particulars  respecting  the  Classes  may  be  had  on  application,  daily  from  Two 
to  l  our  o’clock. 


4  E  R  S  E  Y.— V I C  T  0  R I A  COLLEGE.  TERM  began  on 

,  Tuesday,  September  16.  Tuition.  £8  to  £14.  Board,  43  and  53  Guineas.  Principal— 
li.  II.  CHAMBERS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  C.  C.C.  Oxford. 


fUTY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE,  CENTRAL 

INSTITUTION,  Exhibition  Hoad,  S.W. 

Established  to  provide  ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  for:— 

1.  Technical  Teachers. 

2.  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical.  Chemical,  and  Sanitary  Eng'neer*. 

3.  Principals.  Superintendents,  and  Managers  of  Mai.iifuctir  ing  Works. 

Fee,  for  the  Complete  Course  of  Instruct. on.  Lorn  January  till  July  1885,  £20. 

'1  he  following  xdiolarships,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years,  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of 
the  Entrance  Examination  in  December  1464  :  — 

1.  The  Clothworkers’  Scholarship  of  £60  a  yeur,  with  free  education. 

2.  The  Royai  Alnuny  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year. 

3.  Two  Mitchell  Scholarships  <>t  £3"  a  yeur.  one  with,  and  one  without,  free  education. 

The  Siemens  Scholarship  of  about  £50  a  year  will  be  competed  ior  in  October  1885. 

1  or  further  part.culurs  apply  ut  the  Central  Institution,  or  ut  Gresham  College.  E.C. 


''TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY.— DAY  DEPART- 

ME  NT  for  Students  not  under  14  years  of  age.  The  College  Courses  provide  Tech¬ 
nical  Instruction  for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers,  Technical  Chemists,  Builders, 
and  Cabinetmakers.  Fee  for  the  Session,  inclusive  ot  Lu  oratories  und  Workshops.  £9. 

Four  Mitcnell  Scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  und  tenable  for  two  years, 
will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  on  the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion.  which  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  October  2.  at  ten  o'clock  a.M. 

Foriurther  particulars  apply  at  the  College,  Tabernacle  Row  ;  or  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Institute,  Grefliam  Loilege,  E.C. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS.  Director  and  Secretary. 


J.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— The  COLLEGE  met  oa 

Thur.-day,  September  IS.— Apply  to  the  Principal. 


T’DINBURG U  ROYAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Session  1884-85. 

AVcfo/*— JOHN  MARSH  ALL,  M.  A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  some  time  Domus  Exhibitioner 
and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Rullioi  College,  Oxiord,  and  late  Principal  and  Professor  of  Classics, 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

This  SCHOOL  will  REOPEN  on  Wednesday.  October  1,  at  Ten  o’clock.  The  Rector  will 
be  m  attendance  on  the  two  previous  days,  from  Ten  to  One  o'clock,  to  enrol  Pupils. 

The  School  provides  Boys  with  a  First-class  Classical  or  Commercial  Education.  The 
Seventh  Class  prepares  specially  lor  the  Universities,  und  lor  the  Iudian  Civil  Service,  untl 
other  Competitive  Examinations. 

Fees,  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Rector  shall  take  the  First  or  Beginners’  Class  in  Latin  this 
Session.  The  Rector  and  several  of  the  Masters  take  Boarders. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  and  Report  may  be  h.id  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  School  Board,  25  South  Custle  Street ;  to  the  Janitor,  ut  the  School ;  or  to  any  of  the 
principal  Booksellers  in  Edinburgh. 

Offices  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  25  South  Castle  Street, 

August  12,  1881. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  38  Gloucester  Street, 

Warwick  Square,  S.W.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  SUTTON.  Thorough  preparation  for  the 
Public  Schools.  There  is  ulso  an  Elementary  Ciuss  for  little  Boys  under  Seven.  References 
to  Parents.  The  MICHAELMAS  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday. October  1 — Prospectuses, 
&c.,on  application. 


HLACKHEATH  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL,  S.E. 

The  post  of  SECOND  MASTER  is  VACANT.  Candidates  must  have  graduated  in 
Classical  Honours  ut  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  have  had  some  experience  in  school  teaching. 
Salary,  £250  a  year.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  fo  be  sent  to  the  Head-Master  by 
October  4. 


TRUE  HERKOMER  ART  SCHOOL,  BUSHEY,  Herts.— 

'■*-  STUDENTS  wishing  to  join  the  HERKOMER  SCHOOL,  at  Bushey,  must  send  in  a 
study  in  black  und  white  o.  the  nude  figure  for  approval,  between  September  15  and  30. 

The  School  RE-OPENS  on  October  6, 1.384.  For  lull  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 
at  the  School. 


TYTORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13 Somerset  Street.  Portman  Square,  W.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  will  commence  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  6.  Miss  WOODMAN  (Mrs.  George 
Davenport)  will  be  at  home  from  October  1. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— The  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD, 

M.A.  Oxon  (whose  number  of  Pupils  is  limited  to  Forty),  in  five  years,  ending  July 
1884,  has  GAINED  169  SUCCESSES.  During  past  Twelve  Months  they  have  been  iu> 
lollows  : 

September  Competition,  with  Seven  Candidates. 


Murks.  Marks. 

2nd.  C.  Ellis  .  1.94G  I  61st.  E.  Hawker .  1,735 

21st.  R.  Bn.  PhiUipson .  1,800  | 


October  Competition,  with  only  One  Candidate. 

3rd.  Fred  Theobald . 3,516  marks. 

December,  for  Woolwich,  all  Four  Candidates,  viz. : 

Marks.  Marks. 

11th.  n.  Harvest  .  6,008  I  53th.  N.  Pritchard  .  3,730 

4sth.  C.  Hill  .  4,175  |  59th.  F.  Ruvenhill  .  3,697 

December,  for  Sandhurst,  with  Seven  Candidates. 


Marks.  Marker 

2nd.  (University)  A.  Robeson .  6,205  I  91th.  Ilenry  Were .  4,436 

11th.  (Cavalry)  W.  Basevi  .  4,225  | 

March  Competition,  with  Three  Candidates. 

26th.  J.  Wetherull .  1,854  marks. 

April  Competition,  again  all  Four  Candidates,  viz. 

Marks.  Marks, 

5th.  F.  Logon .  3.218  I  25th.  E.  Rawlins .  2,370 

9th.  F.  La  Ternere .  3,061  |  34th.  A.  Barrett .  1,900 

July,  for  Woolwich,  with  Two  Candidates  to  “  qualify  ”  only. 

65th.  J.  Fife .  3,509  marks. 

July,  for  Sandhurst  (published  August  15, 1834),  with  Seven  Candidates. 

Marks.  Marks. 

35th.  R.  Cockerill .  6.429  I  97th.  A.  Housden .  5,780 

81st.  R.  D’Aeth .  5,928  | 


Eight  “  Preliminary  ”  Candidates  passed. 

For  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  encouraging  scores  of  the  few  unsuccessful  candidates, 
&c.,  Address,  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD.  Wargrave,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Station  and  Telegraph  Office,  Twyford,  Berks. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— PUPILS  prepared  for  PROFES- 

SIONAL  CAREERS  and  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  by  a  CLERGYMAN, 
lute  Fellow  of  his  College.  Remarkably  successful  with  Boys  who  have  fulled  ig  make  pro¬ 
gress  at  large  schools.— Address,  TUTOR,  Messrs.  Stevens,  Bawtree,  &  Stevens,  9t.  Mildred’s 
Court,  Poultry,  E.C. 


AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE  in  High  Classical  Honours,  late 

■*--*  Scholar,  now  a  Bnrrister-nt-Law,  would  like  to  RE  AD  with  pupils  for  any  Classical 
Examination,  or  for  the  Bar  Examinations.  Experienced  Coach.— Address,  X.,  care  of 
Rayner,  2  Devereux  Court,  Strand. 


r  IEUT.-COL.  T.  J.  R.  MALLOCK,  late  Royal  Fusiliers,  ana 

•  Garrison  Instructor  of  the  Southern  District  for  the  last  6ix*  years,  receives  a  limited 
number  of  Militia  Subalterns  as  RESIDENTIAL  PUPILS,  to  prepare  them  lor  their  Military 
Competitive  Examination.  Terms,  &e.,  on  application. 

The  NEXT  COURSE  will  commence  on  October  1. 

Address,  Pinewood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


TTNIVERSITIES,  MEDICAL  and  LEGAL  PRELIMI- 

^  NARIES,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  COMPETITIVE  EX AMINATIONS.  _  An 
OXFORD  COACH,  resident  in  Chambers  in  Town,  READS  WITH  GENTLEMEN  for  the 
above.  Term  now  commencing — Address,  in  first  instance,  Oxon,  The  Library,  38  Museum 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


rFO  JOURNALISTS.— WANTED,  ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

for  leading  Indian  paper  published  in  North-West  Provinces.  Must  have  had  some 
experience  and  write  well.— Reply,  by  letter  only, with  specimen  of  writing,  toJ.  M., “Argus,” 
80  Fleet  Street,  London. 


CCHOOL  for  SALE,  12  miles  N.E.  of  London,  beautifully 

situated  on  high  ground— a  newly-built,  well-furnished  School,  to  accommodate  about 
40  boys,  and  capable  of  extension.  Large  dining  hall,  two  dormitories  and  workshops,  each 
Soft,  by  23ft.,  lofty  schoolroom,  48  ft.  by  28  ft.  Sanitary  arrangements  unusually  perfect. 
House  stands  in  two  aeres  of  freehold  ;  cricket  field  of  nine  acres  adjoins.  To  be  sold  because 
principal  is  obliged  to  leave  England  on  account  of  ill-health — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner,  216  Regent  Street ;  or  to  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Maude,  29  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Would  be  let  on  lease. 


TOTIN  SHAW,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKER, 

O  WARDROBE  CHAMBERS.  DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  AND 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

Opens  Speculative  Accounts  with  1  per  cent,  cover.  Deals  at  tape  prices.  Four  tapes  in  Offices. 
Settles  differences  daily.  Charges  an  inclusive  Brokerage  of  l-16thonly.  £10  12s.  6d.  commands 
£1,000  Stock.  £21  5s.  commauds  £2,000  Stock.  No  other  charges  or  liability  whatever. 
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EGYPT. 

HARDLY  any  one  is  likely  to  have  taken  too  seriously 
the  wild  spluttering  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
French  press  over  the  step  which  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  advice  and  instigation  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
took  at  the  close  of  last  week.  It  is  a  step  of  which  it  might 
be  pronounced  with  confidence  in  the  case  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  save  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  was  not  taken 
without  at  least  some  sounding  of  other  European  Govern¬ 
ments.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  present  Ministry  it  is  fair 
to  give  the  credit  of  jfeuch  an  obvious  precaution  until  it  is 
shown  that  it  was  not  taken.  The  protest  of  M.  Barrere 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  outcry  of  the  French  press 
a  matter  of  course.  Equally  of  course  was  it  that  those 
•organs  of  Continental  opinion  outside  France  which  were 
recently  affected  by  the.  gust  of  European  ill  humour  with 
this  country  that  followed  the  breakdown  of  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  unhappy  Conference  should  join  the  chorus.  But  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  Government  had  assured  itself 
that  it  would  not  be  interfered  with,  or  was  prepared  to 
disregard  interference.  The  formal  protest  delivered  on 
Thursday  is,  of  course,  a  much  more  serious  matter.  But 
there  are  protests  and  protests,  and  the  exercise  of  charity 
already  advised  will  extend  to  the  consideration  that  Air. 
Gladstone’s  Government  must  have  expected  and  have 
allowed  for  the  probable  character  of  this  one.  Only  time 
will  show  whether  they  have  failed  to  do  this ;  and,  in  that 
case,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  will  have  added  most 
heavily  to  the  already  heavy  debt  they  owe  to  the  English 
nation.  But  even  the  present  Alinistry  must  not  be  found 
guilty  till  it  is  proved  to  be  so.  It  must  be  admitted, 
in  fairness,  that  there  is  something  in  the  outcry,  and  that 
it  would  probably  have  been  made  quite  as  loudly,  if  not 
quite  as  shrilly,  if  England  had  been  in  France’s  place  and 
France  in  England’s.  The  bondholders,  and  the  parties  to 
the  so-called  Law  of  Liquidation,  have  indeed  suffered  a 
very  small  material  wrong.  For  you  cannot  get  blood  out 
of  a  stone ;  and  the  shock  to  “  Egyptians  ”  which  would  be 
given  by  a  declaration  of  the  inability  of  Egypt  to  pay  her 
way  would  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  given  by  the 
mere  suspension  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  Nor  is  it,  except  under 
laws  as  ferocious  as  those  of  Rome  or  Y enice,  usual  to  insist 
on  a  man’s  putting  money  in  the  savings  bank  to  pay  the 
principal  of  his  debts  when  his  income  barely  suffices  to  pay 
the  interest  and  meet  his  household  expenses.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  course  not  the  bondholders’  view,  and  they 
(though  it  may  be  very  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  outcries 
that  are  made  have  by  no  means  been  made  in  bondholders’ 
interests  wholly  or  mainly)  can  point  to  a  literal  violation 
of  a  sufficiently  regular  and  solemn  contract.  No  real 
injury,  however,  or  at  most  an  infinitesimal  injury,  has  been 
done  them,  and  the  still  further  guarantee  of  Egypt’s  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  obligations  which  Great  Britain  has  in  effect 
given  by  sanctioning  (to  speak  frankly  it  ought  to  be  said 
by  commanding)  such  an  act  is,  as  every  bondholder  with 
brains  in  his  head  must  know,  more  valuable  as  a  collateral 
security  than  the  extinction  of  ten  times  as  many  bonds  as 
could  be  redeemed  by  the  revenues  now  devoted  to  a  diffe¬ 
rent  service. 

The  great  importance  of  the  measure,  however,  it  is 
very  well  known,  does  not  lie  in  the  way  it  may  affect 
the  bondholders,  still  less  in  the  way  it  may  affect  the 
eloquent  Frenchmen  whose  real  complaint  is  not  that 
there  has  been  repudiation,  but  that  the  repudiation,  or 


whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  has  been  done  by  English 
orders.  Its  importance  consists  in  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  attitude  of  the  three  Empires  to  England  and  on 
the  Egyptian  policy  of  England  herself.  Nor  can  there 
be  much  doubt  that  these  two  apparently  very  different 
things  are  most  intimately  connected.  There  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  why  Germany  or  Austria  or  Russia  should 
make  herself,  or  why  all  three  should  make  themselves,  the 
cat’s-paw  of  France,  though  there  is  plenty  of  reason  why 
all  three  should  he  glad  to  see  England,  as  at  present 
governed,  embroiled  with  her  neighbour.  Mr.  Gladstone 
practically  dragged  the  reluctant  Powers  into  his  precious 
Conference  ;  and,  though  he  behaved  to  them  with  scant 
courtesy  there,  that  is  no  reason  why  eminently  reason¬ 
able  men,  as  the  three  Ministers  of  these  three  Powers 
are,  should  wish  to  meddle  in  the  difficult  game  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  management  partly  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  France 
and  partly  out  of  dislike  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  they 
have  for  two  years  had  a  vague — and,  since  the  invitation 
of  the  Conference,  a  definite — title  to  meddle  with  Egyptian 
finance,  and  they  might  possibly  use  that  title.  They 
have  even  used  it  already;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  if 
not  highly  probable,  that  the  use  may  be  of  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  English  Government.  If  they  abstain  from 
active  interference,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
symptom  of  enthusiastic  good  will  to  England,  but  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  a  long-suffering  intention 
to  let  England  even  at  this  eleventh  hour  do  the  work 
which  she  has  half  undertaken  and  half  refused  to  do. 
The  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is,  of  course,  the  merest 
preliminary,  the  merest  application  of  the  hand-bucket  to 
the  deluge  of  Egyptian  indebtedness  and  deficit.  But  it  is 
a  beginning ;  and,  in  happier  circumstances,  it  would 
augur  an  intention  to  go  on,  if  not  to  finish,  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  have  made  it.  The  Powers,  it  is  pretty 
certain,  will  really  wait  to  see  what  Lord  Northbrook 
does  to  follow  up,  to  complete,  and  to  excuse  the  suspension 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
firmly  repeated  that  in  the  completion  alone  will  lie  the 
excuse  of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  formal,  though  it  is  scarcely 
in  any  sense  a  material,  breach  of  contract. 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  conduct  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Alinistry  in  the  coincident  matter  of  the  Wolseley 
expedition  gave  an  earnest  of  “  thorough  ”  in  reNtion  to 
Egyptian  finance.  Unfortunately  the  ordering  and  counter¬ 
ordering  which  followed  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
General  Gordon’s  successes  suggest  yet  another  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  fatal  policy  of  palliatives  and  half-measures, 
of  stepping  forward  under  pressure,  and  stepping  back 
directly  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole  conduct  of  Egyptian 
affairs.  Not  only  are  the  successes  of  General  Gordon 
as  yet  somewhat  uncertain  in  point  of  fact,  and  impossible 
to  estimate  in  point  of  extent,  but  such  successes,  if  they 
were  as  decisive  as  Tamasi  or  Tel-el-Kebir  itself,  would  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  English  march  in  force  on 
Khartoum  in  order  to  restore  order  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
to  keep  the  routes  to  the  interior  open.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  understand  how  (unless  the  expedition  was  originally 
planned  with  a  looseness  of  detail  not  common  with  Lord 
Wolseley)  a  victory  or  two  of  General  Gordon’s  could 
make  two  battalions  superfluous.  There  can  be  no  compro¬ 
mise  between  a  sufficient  force  or  no  force  at  all,  between 
the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  and  its  full  performance. 
As  for  General  Gordon’s  successes  in  themselves,  they 
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are  certainly  not  in  the  least  improbable.  It  has  always 
been  on  the  cards,  and  has  always  been  known  and 
admitted  to  be  on  the  cards  by  all  well-informed  persons, 
that  General  Gordon  might  be  able  unassisted  to  smash, 
not  only  the  beleaguerers  of  Khartoum,  but  the  Mahdi 
himself.  The  fault  alleged  against  the  Government  is 
that  for  the  best  part  of  a  year  they  have  been  quite 
content  to  let  it  be  on  the  cards,  and  to  take  also 
the  chance  of  the  cards  turning  out  very  differently  and 
bringing  death  or  calamity  on  their  envoy.  But  with  the 
material  which  General  Gordon  has  at  command  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  the  victory  of  to-day  being  followed  up 
by  the  defeat,  perhaps  the  total  disaster,  of  to-morrow.  Not 
onty  is  it  known  on  the  General’s  own  authority  that  the 
garrisons  and  their  belongings  cannot  be  brought  away 
without  English  troops,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  settlement  of 
the  Nile  country  can  now  take  place  without  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  England  being  vindicated  at  least  as  far  south 
as  Khartoum  itself.  Nor  is  it  believable  that  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  reasonable  and  well- 
informed  persons  who  are  not  retained  to  support  the 
Government,  whatever  it  may  do,  that  this  advance  to  Khar¬ 
toum  must  be  followed  up  by  the  establishment,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  English  troops,  but  of  some  stable  authority,  at 
Khartoum  ;  so  that,  even  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  aban¬ 
don  the  country  west  and  south,  the  centre  of  Nile  traffic 
and  the  necessary  outpost  of  civilization  in  the  regions  of 
Southern  Nubia  may  be  retained.  If  Ministers  have  an 
intelligent  plan  of  this  kind  in  their  heads,  and  if  they  are 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  present  military  preparation- 
operations  till  the  completion  of  it,  well  and  good.  In  the 
same  way,  if  they  are  going  to  follow  up  the  suspension  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  by  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  finances 
of  Egypt,  well  and  good  likewise.  But  if  every  little  success 
and  every  little  exertion  is  taken  as  an  occasion  for  stop¬ 
ping  short,  then  these  things  are  not  good,  and  cannot  come 
to  good. 


COUNTY  BOARDS. 

THE  discussion  on  local  government  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  was  characteristic  of  that  remai'kable  institu¬ 
tion.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  party  speech  such  as  that 
which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  delivered  under  the  disguise  of 
a  Presidential  address,  Social  Science  orators  or  essayists 
on  matters  of  business  and  of  public  policy,  though  they 
sometimes  display  book-learning,  logical  acuteness,  and 
special  knowledge,  seem  utterly  indifferent  to  social  or 
political  results,  as  well  as  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
In  pure  mechanics  it  is  allowable  for  certain  purposes  to 
disregard  friction,  though  the  mathematician  knows  that 
it  would  in  practice  vitiate  or  modify  all  his  calculations ; 
but  no  similar  license  can  be  accorded  to  discourses  on 
things  in  general  which  are  improperly  described  as  subjects 
of  science.  In  framing  systems  of  local  government  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  good  administration  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  symmetry.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that 
amateur  legislators  should  keep  in  mind  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  and  limitations  of  j  udicious  innovation.  Administrative 
projectors  almost  always  intimate  their  purpose  of  relieving 
Parliament  from  a  portion  of  its  labours  by  transferring  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  private  legislation  to  County 
Boards.  Mr.  Westlake  deserves  some  credit  for  so  far 
deviating  from  the  common  track  as  to  suggest  that  a  private 
enterprise  often  affects  an  area  of  two  or  more  counties. 
He  could  not  be  expected  at  a  Social  Science  meeting  to 
consider  that  counties,  boroughs,  or  other  local  districts  are 
almost  always  in  such  cases  either  actual  litigants  or  at  least 
interested  parties.  Town  Councils  have  never  claimed  judicial 
functions ;  and  County  Boards  have  not  a  single  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  duties  which  would  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
pedantic  theorists. 

Another  essayist  thinks  that  the  extension  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  boroughs  and  the  inclusion  of  districts  desirous  to 
be  annexed  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  locality  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  both 
parties  to  such  a  transaction  are  unanimous,  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  confirm  their  decision  might  perhaps  be  dispensed 
with,  though  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  only 
cause  an  insignificant  expense.  Those  who  know  something 
of  municipal  matters  are  well  aware  that  no  contests  are 
more  obstinately  contested  than  the  struggles  between 
boroughs  which  wish  to  extend  their  rating  area  and  the 
suburban  districts  which  object  sometimes  to  the  existing 
civic  administration  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  an  increase 


of  rates.  The  city  of  Glasgow  has  in  some  instances  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  appropriating  outlying  districts  ;  but  it  has  more 
often  failed  in  ambitious  attempts  at  annexations  which 
would  have  trebled  or  quadrupled  the  present  municipal 
territory.  The  suburban  towns  which  have  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  their  independence  would  be  startled  by  a  proposal 
that  Glasgow  should  henceforth  be  entrusted  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  own  limits.  The  complaint  that  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  Municipal  boundaries  are,  in  many  boroughs, 
not  the  same,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  grievances 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  Social  Science.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  injury  is  inflicted  either  on  the 
municipal  or  the  Parliamentary  constituency  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  for  some  reason  not  been  made  identical. 
The  Social  Science  Congress  is  much  too  decorous  to  insist 
that  for  purposes  of  corruption  it  would  be  better  to  pay  in 
one  sum  for  the  votes  of  the  same  electors  in  their  double 
capacity. 

Even  Social  Science  would  perhaps  not  trouble  itself  with 
projects  for  transferring  local  powers  to  elected  bodies,  if  the 
County  Boards  were  to  be  confined  to  the  modest  and  useful 
functions  which  are  now  discharged  by  the  Justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions.  Reformers  for  once  candidly  admit  that 
the  administration  which  is  to  be  abolished  has  been  econo¬ 
mical,  efficient,  and  pure.  Some  of  these  results  will  perhaps 
not  be  as  fully  achieved  under  their  successors  ;  but  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  easy  to  compare  the  expense  of  a  more 
ambitious  Government  with  the  amounts  which  are  now 
charged  on  the  county  rate.  A  change  which  is  in  itself 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  may  become  unavoidable 
when  the  removal  of  apparent  anomalies  is  regarded  as 
a  paramount  object.  To  taxation  without  pretence  of  re¬ 
presentation  the  modern  Radical  mind  is  irreconcilably 
averse.  The  Justices  are  so  far  not  representative  that 
they  are  not  dependent  on  popular  election,  though  they 
are  chosen  from  the  most  enlightened  class  ’in  the  local 
community,  and  though  they  are  identified  in  interest  with 
their  neighbours.  Taxation  without  real  representation  is 
so  far  from  being  deemed  objectionable  that  the  Liberal 
party,  whether  social-scientific  or  merely  political,  is  striving 
to  deprive  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
any  share  of  electoral  power,  though  they  will  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes.  Quarter  Sessions  as  an  admin¬ 
istrative  authority  may  have  to  make  room  for  an  elected 
Board,  which  is  by  anticipation  exhorted  to  meddle  with  all 
manner  of  local  business.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  Board  is 
returned  by  household  suffrage,  representation  and  taxation 
will  in  the  counties  as  in  the  kingdom  generally  be  effectually 
divorced.  A  system  of  secondary  election  of  County  Boards, 
with  the  Boards  of  Guardians  as  constituents,  might 
perhaps  mitigate  the  evils  which  are  reasonably  appre¬ 
hended  ;  but  the  dominant  faction  will  probably  insist  on 
the  direct  representation  of  the  majority.  If  they  succeed, 
the  farmers,  who  have  always  with  good  reason  trusted 
their  landlords  to  keep  a  jealous  watch  over  the  county 
rate,  will  soon  find  that  their  share  in  local  government  is 
confined  to  the  right  of  payment.  They  will  be  astonished 
by  the  enlarged  objects  to  which  their  new  rulers  are  to 
devote  their  attention. 

One  of  the  duties  to  which  the  County  Board  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  Social  Science,  devote  itself,  is 
the  superintendence  of  what  is  vaguely  described  as 
secondary  education.  If  the  proposal  has  any  meaning, 
grammar  schools  and  all  similar  institutions  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  nominees  of  household  suffrage. 
The  alarm  which  might  be  caused  among  ratepayers  by 
the  prospect  of  subsidizing  liberal  education  is  deprecated 
on  the  ground  that  the  existing  endowments  are,  by  a  bold 
assumption,  said  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  As  the  pious  founder  has  not  been  equally  bene¬ 
ficent  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  counties  will 
certainly  find  that  any  contribution  which  they  may  offer  to 
secondary  education  must  be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  The 
summary  seizure  of  all  the  scholastic  endowments  by  the 
newfangled  Boards  is  too  arbitrary  an  undertaking  to  offer 
any  difficulties  to  the  professors  of  Social  Science.  The  rest 
of  the  community  will  probably  think  that  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  would  derive  no  advantage  or  furtherance  from  the 
interference  of  bodies  which  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  The  most  confident  projector  is  now 
utterly  unable  to  foresee  the  character  of  the  Boards  which 
may  be  elected,  or  the  motives  which  are  likely  to  influence 
either  the  representatives  or  the  constituents.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  dominant  class  in  the  counties  may,  as 
at  Birmingham,  establish  the  monopoly  of  a  faction,  and 
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exclude  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  part  of  the  population 
from  any  share  in  local  administration. 

There  is  one  issue  which  may  perhaps  supersede  political 
preferences;  and  Social  Science  is  eager  to  introduce  the 
disturbing  element  into  the  system  of  local  administration. 
Mr.  Westlake  and  all  his  colleagues,  except  a  few  who 
would  prefer  a  chaos  of  parish  squabbles,  demand  for  the 
County  Boards  absolute  control  over  the  licensing  system.  The 
control  of  licences  has  hitherto  been  entrusted  to  Justices, 
who  have  until  lately  discharged  their  duty  in  a  judicial 
spirit  without  a  pretence  to  legislative  authority.  It  has 
been  no  part  of  their  function  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  beer  or 
spirits  in  a  county  or  a  parish,  and  they  have  always 
renewed  licences  when  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
holder  have  been  unobjectionable.  Brewers  and  distillers 
have  been  prohibited  from  sitting  in  Brewster  Sessions ;  and 
it  is  only  of  late  that  temperance  fanatics  have  in  some 
boroughs  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Social  Science  scheme,  a  majority  of  the 
County  Board  may  prohibit  within  its  j  urisdiction  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  it  may  indiscriminately  issue  licences 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  applicants.  If  the  plan 
is  adopted  by  Parliament,  the  first  elections  are  likely  to 
turn  on  the  question  of  prohibition.  The  publicans  and  the 
abstinence-zealots  will  measure  their  forces  with  results 
which  are  in  one  sense  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  party  will  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  the  fitness 
of  candidates  for  general  administration.  The  optimists 
who  see  in  elected  County  Boards  a  school  for  the  education 
of  statesmen  and  administrators  will  be  equally  disappointed 
whether  local  elections  turn  on  politics  or  on  beer.  It 
may  be  useless  to  object  to  the  approaching  change;  but 
its  promoters  ought  not  to  compare  their  fancies  with  the 
conclusions  of  science. 


A  LESSON  IN  PATRIOTISM. 

CERTAIN  Frenchmen  have  lately  made  one  of  the  most 
notable  discoveries  of  this  century.  They  have  found 
out  that  M.  Thiers  was  no  patriot.  On  the  bare  statement 
this  story  looks  merely  comic.  If  there  was  one  thing  more 
certain  than  other  about  M.  Thiers  at  the  end  of  his  half- 
century  of  very  conspicuous  activity,  it  certainly  seemed  to 
most  men  to  be  that  he  felt  more  than  any  other  Frenchman 
that  kind  of  patriotism  which  every  Frenchman  professes.  It 
is  not  a  very  wise  form  of  the  virtue,  and  if  his  countrymen 
had  realized  this  truth  at  last  they  would  lose  nothing  by 
the  disenchantment.  The  theory  that  France  has  an  in¬ 
nate  right  to  rule  the  roast,  and  the  world  must  regulate 
itself  for  France’s  convenience,  has  not  proved  pleasantly 
workable  in  practice.  M.  Thiers  accepted  this  view  im¬ 
plicitly.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  disputing  it  as 
of  denying  a  mathematical  axiom.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
in  a  whole  shelfful  of  books — not  by  advancing  it  as  some¬ 
thing  needing  proof,  but  quietly  accepting  it  and  judging 
events  accordingly.  Any  Frenchman  who  openly  dissented 
from  these  ideas  in  this  year  of  grace  1884  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  out  a  very  good  case.  We  do  not  think  he 
would  make  many  converts,  but  he  might  be  worse  employed 
than  in  preaching  political  good  sense  in  the  desert.  It  would 
not  be  very  good  taste  in  him  to  point  his  moral  by  the 
story  of  M.  Thiers.  A  Frenchman,  at  least,  should  abstain 
from  insisting  on  the  poetic  justice  of  the  fate  which  over¬ 
took  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  encouraged  his 
countrymen  in  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  disastrous  war  of 
1S70-71.  Even  a  foreigner  would  feel  some  scruple  in 
exulting  over  the  spectacle  of  31.  Thiers  running  all  over 
Europe  to  beg  for  help,  and  coming  back  disappointed  to 
negotiate  a  most  humiliating  treaty  of  peace  with  an  enemy 
who  spared  him  none  of  the  bitterness.  Still,  if  any  French¬ 
man  had  hardness  of  heart  enough  to  adorn  a  sermon  about 
the  unwisdom  of  Chauvinism  in  politics  with  this  tale  nobody 
could  deny  that  the  facts  were  in  his  favour.  He  would  be 
as  much  in  the  right  as  a  man  can  be  while  he  is  showing 
very  callous  bad  taste. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  is  not  what  the  remarkable 
persons  who  have  been  laying  open  31.  Thiers’s  weakness 
have  discovered.  Their  complaint  is  that  he  did  not  hold 
his  own  opinions  strongly  enough.  On  evidence  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  a  very  tender  regard  for  the  reputation  of  31. 
Gambetta,  it  appears  that  31.  Thiers  showed  a  very  in¬ 
decent  levity  in  discussing  that  inexpiable  crime  —  the 
German  conquest  of  Alsace.  I11  the  course  of  conversation 
with  the  “  fou  furieux  ”  he  gave  utterance  to  an  abominable 


sentiment.  He  told  31.  Gambetta  that  the  Alsatians  had  been 
Germans  before,  and  would  become  Germans  again,  and 
that  such  was  the  fortune  of  war.  Further,  he  once  said 
that  the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  a  less  misfortune  than  the 
necessity  of  paying  an  indemnity ;  for  territory  can  be  won 
back  again,  but  money  once  paid  away  returns  no  more 
to  the  pocket  whence  it  came.  On  hearing  these  words 
31.  Gambetta  could  only  form  one  opinion.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  the  dubious  nature  of  31.  Thiers’s 
patriotism,  and  at  a  later  period  he  confided  his  doubts  to 
a  friend  in  strict  secresy.  The  letter  was  marked  private 
and  confidential,  and,  as  it  was  never  used  during  his  life, 
it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  words  were  not  a  mere 
formula.  The  history  of  the  subsequent  publication  of 
this  confidence  is  wrapped  up  in  mystery.  It  is  enough 
that  it  has  been  published,  and  has  set  going  a  very  lively 
controversy.  31any  persons  have  taken  part  in  it,  the  last 
being  the  Times’  Correspondent,  whose  contribution  is  marked 
by  all  his  usual  amiable  vanity,  and  is  full  of  facts  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  He  disposes  of 
the  charge  against  his  late  dear  friend  by  repeating  what 
everybody  knew  already — that  M.  Thiers  made  a  stout 
diplomatic  fight  for  Belfort,  and  wTon  it.  As  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  31.  Thiers  was  consulting  his  popularity,  he 
deprives  his  evidence  of  nearly  all  its  value.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  charge  is  confuted  by  its  own  absurdity.  M.  Gambetta 
probably  repeated  the  words  used  with  substantial  accuracy, 
and  31.  Thiers’s  friends  might  well  have  been  content  to 
point  out  that  the  telling  can  damage  nobody  but  the  teller. 
At  the  time  when  31.  Gambetta  told  his  hanger-on  in  strict 
confidence  that  31.  Thiers  was  a  doubtful  patriot,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Royalist  opposition  for  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  the  one  remaining  French  states¬ 
man  from  power.  The  weapon  used  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  If  he  had  told  all,  he  would  have  reduced  the 
story  to  its  proper  value.  But  the  reticence  was  natural ; 
and  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagination  nor  much 
sagacity  to  replace  the  suppressed  circumstances.  In  1871 
M.  Gameetta  had  just  been  trying  how  far  rant  and  mobs 
could  oppose  statesmanship  and  discipline.  Having  failed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  consoling  himself 
by  stump  oratory  in  inappropriate  places  and  stopping  the 
despatch  of  business.  Whereupon  31.  Thiers,  who  had  not 
learnt  manners  in  a  cafe,  nor  trained  himself  for  govern¬ 
ment  by  abusing  the  privileges  of  an  advocate,  administered 
a  timely  dose  of  cold  water.  He  called  31.  Gambetta’s 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  was  of  course  un¬ 
pleasant  at  the  moment.  Considering  the  characters  of  the 
men,  something  of  this  kind  probably  did  happen  ;  and  then 
31.  Thiers,  having  at  last  got  quiet  to  go  about  his  work, 
dismissed  the  whole  subject  from  his  mind.  The  opinion 
attributed  to  him  as  to  the  relative  value  of  provinces 
and  money  does  not  strike  us  as  either  wise  or  dignified, 
but  a  profound  respect  for  bullion  was  not  peculiar  to 
M.  Thiers  among  Frenchmen. 

Whether  the  words  used  by  M.  Thiers  are  rightly 
reported  or  not  is  of  no  particular  interest,  except  to 
students  of  gossip.  But  the  discussion  it  has  given  rise  to 
has  at  least  a  temporaiy  value.  The  jubilation  of  the 
Royalists  and  Radicals  who  thought  they  had  found  some¬ 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  an  old  enemy  is  not  more  worth 
looking  at  than  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  other 
side.  Both  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  if  M.  Thiers 
really  said  these  things  he  must  be  given  up.  No  man  in 
the  future — so  all  parties  agree — -would  be  able  to  give  him 
credit  for  common  honesty,  or  love  of  his  country.  That  the 
things  said  only  go  to  prove  31.  Thiers’s  faculty  for  looking 
facts  in  the  face  is  an  explanation  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  anybody.  Yet  that  is  about  what 
they  prove.  As  a  statesman  31.  Thiers  saw  that  Alsace, 
which  had  been  won  by  the  sword,  had  been  lost  by  the 
sword,  and  he  accepted  the  fact.  Knowing  very  well  that 
the  five  milliards  of  the  indemnity  would  be  a  crushing 
burden  on  the  French  taxpayer  for  generations,  he  lamented 
the  necessity  of  paying  them,  and  all  the  more  because  that 
increase  to  the  debt  of  the  nation  would  be  a  standing 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  effort  to  recover  the  ceded  pro¬ 
vinces.  Seeing  these  things  as  they  were,  he  called  them 
by  their  name.  That  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  charge  against 
him  ;  and  it  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  curious  nature 
of  French  patriotism.  The  gentleman  who  published  31. 
Gameetta’s  letter  at  Bordeaux  and  the  journalists  who  have 
sneered  at  him  for  his  abuse  of  confidence  both  agree  as  to 
the  duties  of  a  good  Frenchman  when  Alsace  is  in  question. 
He  must  assume  a  Satanic  attitude,  and  have  the  courage 
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never  to  submit  or  yield  in  words.  He  may  tacitly  recog¬ 
nize  the  facts  of  the  case  and  act  on  them.  It  is  permitted 
him  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  to  be  very  much  a  friend 
of  Germany,  to  avoid  anything  which  can  offend  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  scuttle  out  of  Egypt,  to  console  himself  by 
bullying  China.  All  these  things  he  may  do  ;  but  he  must 
not  say  in  plain  words  that  France,  having  fought  and  been 
beaten,  must  accept  the  situation.  It  is,  by  general  consent, 
an  outrage  on  national  honour  to  point  out  that  talk  had 
better  be  postponed  till  something  is  done.  There  was  pro¬ 
bably  no  immediate  need  to  impress  this  queer  code  of  honour 
on  the  mind  of  any  Frenchman.  The  disturbance  caused  by 
the  scandal  in  the  Bordeaux  newspaper  shows  as  much  pretty 
clearly;  but  if  any  benighted  young  man  has  any  doubts 
they  must  now  be  removed.  He  will  see,  from  the  general 
opinion  as  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  attributed  to 
M.  Thiers,  that  backslidings  are  not  to  be  pardoned.  Even 
after  a  lifetime  of  work  for  France,  during  which  no  man 
accused  him  of  rating  its  rights  low  or  neglecting  its  in¬ 
terests,  his  memory  was  not  safe.  An  obscure  person 
accused  him  of  not  ranting  enough  about  the  loss  of  Alsace. 
Then  one-half  of  the  country  declared  they  had  found  him 
out ;  the  other  said  that  if  the  charge  was  proved  he  was 
without  excuse.  The  services  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  great  things  he  had  done  in  politics,  finance,  and 
literature,  were  not  allowed  to  weigh  against  a  score  of 
words  spoken  in  a  moment  of  irritation  or  depression.  The 
national  honour  is  now  safe,  and  we  shall  probably  soon 
hear  of  another  bombardment  in  Madagascar. 


TIIE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

T  is  to  be  feared  that  persons  like  Lord  Fortescue,  who 
voted  dutifully  for  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  who  consider  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  before 
the  rising  of  Parliament  as  one  of  “  unseemly  menace,”  will 
hardly  be  gratified  by  the  result  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Scotch  tour  as  shown  in  his  Perth  address.  Some  weeks  of 
incessant  adulation  and  counter-adulation,  in  which  Scotch¬ 
men  have  been  assuring  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  is  the 
greatest  of  Ministers  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  assur¬ 
ing  Scotchmen  that  they  are  the  finest  of  peoples,  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  an  effect,  and  an  evil  effect,  on  a 
mind  constituted  like  the  Prime  Minister’s,  even  if  that 
mind  were  not  exasperated  by  the  half-consciousness  of 
complete  argumentative  failure.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  would 
never  have  excited  or  returned  such  demonstrations ; 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  have  estimated  them  at  their  true  value, 
and  secretly  or  openly  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  people. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  undoubted  influence  over  the  popular 
mind  is  partly  derived  from  the  influence  which  that 
mind  has  over  him.  From  a  purely  partisan  point  of 
view  the  aggravation  of  his  ill-temper  with  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  perhaps  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  it  can  only 
detach  important  sections  of  his  own  followers,  and  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  alarm  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
because  energy  and  attention  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  seriously-threatened  and  gravely-entangled  interests  of 
England  all  over  the  world  will  be  wasted  on  a  miserable 
quarrel,  the  direct  cause  of  which  is  the  desire  to  gain 
a  party  advantage,  while  the  indirect  consequences  may, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  coolly  acknowledges,  ruin  the 
balance  of  the  best  constitution  he  knows.  It  is  a  curious, 
though  not  an  edifying,  spectacle,  this  acknowledgment. 
Persons  like  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  who  thinks  that  an 
appanage  is  the  same  thing  as  a  dependency,  and  whose  poli¬ 
tical  judgment  is  apparently  on  a  par  with  his  historical 
knowledge,  may  say  practically  what  they  please.  They 
give  the  measure  of  their  own  importance,  and  their  utter¬ 
ances  rank  a  little  above  such  other  utterances  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  pleasantries  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
religious  views  and  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
child.  But  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  should  at 
once  admit  the  value  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  not 
obscurely  hint  that  he  is  prepared  to  attack  the  House  of 
Lords  if  it  will  not  at  the  first  asking  grant  him  a  party 
advantage  is  probably  unparalleled  in  history. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  visit  to  Newcastle  would  have 
been  valuable  as  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  visit  to 
Perth  even  if  it  had  not  once  more  showed  the  absurdity  of 
contending  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  a  few  paid  Conserva¬ 
tive  working-men  are  endeavouring  to  tyrannize  over  the 


nation.  Newcastle  is  certainly  not  considered  a  Tory  town. 
It  is  true  that  it  wears  its  Radicalism  with  a  difference,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  one  of  the  two  Radicals  who  represent  it  is  a 
patriotic  Englishman  and  the  other  is  an  accomplished 
scholar — qualities  which  must  find  themselves  rather  aston¬ 
ished  at  their  connexion  with  Radicalism.  But  still,  New¬ 
castle  is  Radical,  or  has  at  least  recently  pretended  to  be  so. 
Yet  it  received  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  with  enthusiasm,, 
and  attended  his  meeting  in  crowds.  If  it  did  not  listen  to 
him  in  unbroken  silence  and  agreement,  that  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  unbroken  silence  and  agreement  are  not  the  way  of  the' 
North.  Moreover,  in  Newcastle  as  in  London,  Conservatives 
appear  to  be  wofully  inexperienced  in  the  great  art  of 
“  chucking  out.”  The  organizers  of  such  a  meeting  as  the 
famous  Kensington  assembly  for  manifesting  sympathy  with 
the  defunct  London  Government  Bill  would,  if  engaged 
on  the  Tory  side,  have  made  short  work  of  Sir  Stafford’s 
interrupters.  There  is,  however,  little  reason  for  any 
Constitutionalist,  be  he  Tory  or  moderate  Liberal,  to  regret 
the  contrast  between  the  reception  which  audiences  largely 
composed  of  opponents  of  the  Government  have  given  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  speakers,  and  the  way  in  which,, 
at  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  a  few  Radicals  endeavoured 
to  browbeat  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  principal 
point  made  by  the  Tory  leader  in  the  Lower  House  oh 
Tyneside  was,  of  course,  his  demonstration  of  the  in¬ 
tolerable  character  of  the  situation  which  would  be  created 
by  the  passing  of  the  mutilated  Bill.  As  in  fact  that  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  clearest 
terms,  and  with  the  frankest  explanation  of  his  own  purpose 
in  creating  the  situation,  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  insist 
on  it,  were  it  not  that  persons  of  undoubted  honesty  neglect,, 
ignore,  or  even  deny  the  facts.  The  exigencies  of  party 
have  seldom  been  more  curiously  exemplified,  unless  it  be  in 
the  omission  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Liberal-Radical 
party  holds  its  present  position  by  favour  merely  of  the 
small  English  boroughs.  At  the  three  last  general  elections- 
the  fickleness  of  these  constituencies  has  been  notorious,  and 
neither  party  has,  from  a  merely  party  point  of  view,  much 
reason  to  wish  them  saved  from  their  impending  fate.  But  the- 
obvious  fault  of  the  Dutch,  which  the  Ministerial  party  is- 
now  committing,  lies  in  the  determination  to  flood  the  county 
constituencies  as  a  safeguard  and  precaution  against  any  swing 
round  of  the  pendulum  in  the  smaller  boroughs.  They  are  not 
content  to  take  their  chance  with  the  present  constituencies ;. 
they  are  not  content  to  take  their  chance  of  forming  new  con¬ 
stituencies  by  a  new  compromise,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  a 
fair  and  open  fight  with  their  adversaries.  They  will  not 
play  the  redistribution  game  except  with  points  in  their 
favour,  and  they  very  carefully  conceal  how  immensely  in 
their  favour  they  wish  the  points  to  be.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  an  election  under  the  one-sided  distribution  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  desires  to  establish  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time  need  not  necessarily  be  more  favourable  to  one  side 
than  to  another.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  sailor  of  the 
old  school  would  have  requested  any  one  who  said  this  to- 
tell  it  to  another  branch  of  the  service. 

It  is,  however,  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  fact 
because  the  article  on  Redistribution  contributed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  to  the  October  number  of  the  National  Review  is 
now  in  one  form  or  other  practically  before  every  one  who- 
reads  a  newspaper.  Lord  Salisbury’s  arguments  for  a  fair 
proportional  representation  of  parties,  and  his  demonstration 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  such  a  representation  under 
the  lop-sided  monstrosity  to  be  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
half-Bill,  are  noteworthy  enough  in  detail  and  substance. 
But  they  are  almost  more  noteworthy  as  supplying  an  addi¬ 
tional  contrast,  in  the  perfect  calmness  and  strict  adherence 
to  argument  which  distinguish  them,  to  the  frothy  bluster 
of  Ministerial  speakers,  to  their  perpetual  swerving  from  the 
point  really  at  issue,  to  their  irrelevant  abuse  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  their  general  refusal  to  consider  anything  except 
the  simple  cry  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  autocracy  is  in  danger. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  one  would  imagine,  with  his  “  let  every- 
“  thing  go  in,”  must  have  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  when  he 
found  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bradlaugh  declining  to 
“  go  in  ”  with  fireworks  and  torchlight  processions.  To 
have  an  example  of  constitutionalism  and  respect  for  decency 
set  by  the  junior  member  for  Northampton  might  surely 
make  Ministers  in  responsible  situations  blush.  A  lesson 
of  this  kind  may  possibly  succeed  where  a  lesson  from 
Lord  Salisbury  fails.  But  in  itself  Lord  Salisbury’s  article, 
like  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  speech,  has  the  double  merit 
of  enforcing  the  real  points  at  issue,  and  of  enforcing  them 
in  a  strictly  legitimate  way.  Such  arguments,  no  doubt, 
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sound  humdrum  to  persons  who  have  dispensed  with  all 
argument,  who  have  wrought  themselves  into  a  fever  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  who  are  simply  and  honestly  con¬ 
vinced  that  anybody  who  opposes  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  matter 
on  what  grounds,  must  be  wrong.  But,  even  with  an 
electorate  so  largely  leavened  by  passion  and  ignorance  as 
the  present  electorate,  the  ceaseless  contrast  of  argument 
with  bluster,  of  reason  with  rage,  of  facts  and  figures  with 
metaphors  and  catchwords,  may  possibly  have  some  effect. 
Already  there  are  cries  in  some  quarters  for  the  production 
of  the  Redistribution  Bill — cries  which,  whether  those  who 
utter  them  know  it  or  not,  admit  the  whole  of  the  opponents’ 
case.  A  month  from  this  time  those  cries  may  not  impos¬ 
sibly  have  waxed  much  louder,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
have  been  taught  that  audiences  of  Scotchmen,  proud  of  a 
Scotch  Prime  Minister  who  flatters  their  vanity,  are  not 
entirely  to  be  trusted  as  expressing  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


MRS.  KENDAL  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

IT  is  no  disparagement  to  the  lively  paper  on  “  The 
“  Drama,”  read  by  Mrs.  Kendal  the  other  day  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  to  say  that  its  contents  were  alto¬ 
gether  surpassed  in  curiosity  and  interest  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  authorship  and  recital.  Nothing  that  the 
accomplished  actress  has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  external  conditions  under  which  her 
art  is  nowadays  practised  could  have  half  so  appropriately 
- — or,  in  other  words,  so  dramatically — illustrated  her  point 
as  the  mere  fact  that  she  herself  was  playing  the  part  of 
instructress  to  the  public  at  a  Social  Science  Congress. 
Imagination  loses  itself  in  wondering  amusement  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the 
scene  and  its  surroundings  by  any  of  Mrs.  Kendal’s 
famous  predecessors  of  a  hundred  or  even  of  fifty  years  ago. 
One  is  afraid  that  they  would  have  been  a  little  scandalized 
by  it,  though  that  of  course  would  be  their  fault,  and 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  such  notions  as  they  had 
of  the  dignity,  not  of  their  calling — for,  as  such,  it  had 
none — but  of  their  craft,  their  “  mystery,”  so  to  speak,  were 
utterly  at  variance  with  our  own  more  enlightened  ideas. 
What  the  divines  of  that  day,  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the 
Revs.  Dr.  Tuckwell  and  Mr.  Crosskey,  would  have  thought 
of  it  is  of  somewhat  less  interest,  for  the  reason  that  the 
advance  in  liberality  which  the  clerical  portion  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  drama  is  supposed  to  represent  is,  though  doubt¬ 
less  considerable,  in  a  certain  measure  fictitious.  The 
Anglican  clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  who  so 
sedulously  court  the  players  in  these  days  are  not  without 
an  unconscious  touch  of  the  comedian  themselves.  Some  of 
them  are  sustained  by  a  secret  but  delicious  belief  that 
they  are  displaying  a  versatility  which  will  remind  the 
world  of  St.  Paul  ;  others  one  may  believe  to  be  influenced 
by  that  subtle  attraction  which  seems  to  be  exerted  over  the 
most  serious-minded  persons  by  the  desire  to  win  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  “naughty  man.”  To  others  among  them,  again, 
one  may  not  uncharitably  ascribe  the  motive  which  Mrs. 
Kendal,  with  perhaps  some  little  lack  of  charity  under  the 
very  special  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  deplores  as  so 
prevalent  and  all-powerful  among  her  fellow-artists,  the 
desire  of  self-advertisement. 

The  sum  of  the  antecedent  causes,  however,  having  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  lecturer  should  have  such  audience  on  such 
a  subject,  further  moralizing  on  the  matter  would  perhaps 
be  out  of  place.  Mrs.  Kendal  treated  her  theme  as  might 
have  been  expected — that  is  to  say,  with  the  cleverness  of 
a  clever  woman,  endowed  like  most  other  clever  women  with 
an  intelligence  of  the  acute  rather  than  the  reflective  order, 
and,  in  consequence,  far  better  worth  listening  to — as,  for 
that  matter,  are  most  instructors  of  the  stronger  sex — 
when  recording  the  results  of  personal  observation,  than 
when  attempting  to  generalize  from  them.  Her  paper 
was  of  exceedingly  comprehensive  scope  and  left  scarcely 
any  side  of  the  subject  untouched.  The  improvement 
in  scenic  representations,  the  rise  of  the  actor  in  social 
esteem,  the  present  position  of  English  dramatic  criticism, 
and  dramatic  literature  in  general,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
our  old  friend  the  moral  influence  of  the  drama,  were 
all  successively  passed  in  review.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough  that  the  lady  speaks  with  quite  a  different  kind  of 
authority  on  the  two  former  of  these  questions  from  any 
that  she  can  claim  with  respect  to  the  latter.  She  has  an 


expert’s  acquaintance  with  stage  management,  and  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  to  review  the  advance  of  the 
dramatic  artist  in  social  consideration  than  one  who  in  her 
own  person  so  gracefully  and  deservedly  illustrates  it.  But 
even  on  both  these  points  the  value  of  her  criticisms  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  contained  ingredient  of  “  actu- 
“  ality,”  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  speculative  matter. 
Thus,  her  defence  of  theatrical  managers  against  the  charge 
of  scenic  over-elaboration  is  doubtless  sound  enough  so  far  as 
the  most  conspicuous  object  of  this  charge  is  concerned.  The 
money  spent  upon  some  of  the  costliest  modern  mountings 
of  Shakspearian  drama  has  been  for  the  most  part  well  laid 
out,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  dramatic  art  have  been 
furthered  by  the  outlay.  But  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
extend  these  admissions  to  every  instance  of  managerial 
sumptuousness  bestowed  on  representations  of  modern 
comedy,  and  Mrs.  Kendal  succumbs  to  a  fallacy  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cover  all  such  cases  by  the  inquiry  whether  “  any- 
“  thing  can  be  too  well  done.”  The  obvious  answer  to  her 
question  is  that  unless  “  well  ”  means  “  fitly  ”  (which  is 
the  very  question  at  issue  when  one  complains  that  the 
appeal  of  a  theatrical  representation  to  the  senses  dis¬ 
places  it  from  its  true  relation  to  the  intelligence),  a  play 
may  very  easily  be  too  “  well  ”  mounted  for  the  true  pur¬ 
poses  of  art.  Nor  does  Mrs.  Kendal  seem  to  perceive 
that  in  proceeding  to  ask  further  whether  scenes  can  be 
presented  with  too  much  “  truth  ”  to  an  audience,  her 
question,  though  unanswerable,  is  irrelevant.  Truth  in 
representation  is,  of  course,  indispensable  in  every  form  of 
art;  but  it  is  a  quality  as  absolutely  distinct  from,  and 
often  as  incompatible  with,  excessive  pomp  and  splendour  in 
the  mounting  of  a  stage  play  as  it  would  be  in  the  language 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  performers.  To  do  our  play¬ 
wrights  justice,  however,  their  present  fault  lies  rather  in 
the  other  direction ;  and,  venturing  as  we  do  to  differ  from 
Mrs.  Kendal  as  to  the  rank  which  modern  English  plays 
are  entitled  to  claim  in  literature,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  an  improvement  in  this  respect  is  likely  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  excessive  attention  paid  nowadays  to  the 
material  accessories  of  production.  Blue  china  is  easy 
enough  to  “  write  up  to,”  even  if  it  be  a  counsel  of  perfection 
to  live  up  to  it.  Audiences  who  are  encouraged — if  the  bull 
may  be  allowed — to  look  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  rather 
than  of  the  ear  and  the  mind,  cannot  be  an  inspiriting  public 
for  literary  genius  to  cater  for ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  amid  such  associations  dramatic  criticism  should,  as 
Mrs.  Kendal  complains,  have  become  more  “  picturesque  ” 
than  discriminating.  The  scene-painter  would  naturally 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  “  word-painter.”  On  the 
influence  of  the  critic,  however,  the  actress  gives  forth  a 
somewhat  uncertain  sound.  “  If  a  play  be  bad,”  she  says, 
“  the  Englishman  of  to-day  will  not  declare  it  good  because 
“  the  critics  have  told  him  so.”  And  yet  “  it  is  too  true,” 
we  are  immediately  told,  “  that  if  playgoers  are  told  that  a 
“  thing  is  good  they  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  it  as  such, 
“  without  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  they  have 
“  been  rightly  or  wrongly  informed.”  Thus  “  many  plays, 
“  and  many  actors  and  actresses,  are  accepted  and  praised 
“  because  the  critics  have  declared  them  to  be  good ;  ”  for 
“  the  fact  is  that  the  public  does  not  judge  for  itself,  but  is 
“  influenced  and  led  by  fashion.”  Souvent  femme  varie.  Is 
the  inconsistency  here  in  the  “  Englishman  of  to-day  ”  or  in 
his  truly  feminine  censor  1 

Upon  the  present  social  position  of  the  actor  Mrs.  Kendal 
speaks  with  propriety,  and  on  the  whole  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  She  must,  however,  make  her  definite  election 
whether  to  congratulate  the  theatrical  profession,  as  she 
justly  may,  on  the  general  improvement  in  its  moral  tone, 
or  to  applaud  the  charity  with  which,  unlike  “  the  learned 
“  professions,”  it  opens  its  ranks  without  inquiry  to  the 
“  backsliders  ”  of  both  sexes,  no  matter  “  what  their  past 
“  has  been.”  No  doubt  this  also  is  true  of  the  stage;  but, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  must  necessarily  affect  its  previously 
mentioned  claim  to  regard.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
have  it — swallow  the  formulas  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and  main¬ 
tain  them  still.  A  home  for  penitents  is  an  excellent  thing, 
and  so  is  an  academy  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  but 
you  cannot  combine  the  two  institutions  without  damage 
either  to  one  or  to  the  other.  And  in  other  ways,  too,  as 
Mrs.  Kendal  appears  half-conscious,  the  rise  of  the  actor 
and  actress  in  the  social  scale  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 
The  theatrical  profession,  as  those  who  do  it  most  credit  are 
the  first  to  admit,  is  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers ;  and  though 
the  occupants  of  the  green-room  may  be  welcome  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  inevitable  consequence  that  the  drawing- 
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room  is  continually  recruiting  the  green-room  is  not  so 
welcome. 

If  stage-plays  were  the  sermons,  and  actors  and  actresses 
the  missionaries,  that  Mrs.  Kendal  would  evidently  like  to 
believe  them,  our  last  sentence  could  not  of  course  have 
been  written.  The  zealous  missionary  with  a  “  good  stage 
“  face,”  the  aspirant  jeune  'premier  who  felt  in  him  a  power 
of  awakening  the  conscience,  ought  in  that  case  to  be  no 
more  deterred  by  the  moral  dangers  of  the  stage  than  is  his 
clerical  colleague  by  the  physical  dangers  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  But  we  confess  to  a  confirmed  scepticism  as  to 
any  directly  hortatory  function — or  any  other  improving 
influence  than  such  as  belongs  to  it  in  common  with  all 
other  forms  of  art — being  properly  attributable  to  the 
drama.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  “  singing  chamber- 
“  maid  ”  in  reality  preaches,  or  that  the  most  accomplished 
“  utility  lady”  is  useful  for  doctrine, reproof,  or  consolation. 
Wherefore  the  stage  remains  for  us  the  mere  work-room  of 
a  delightful  and  refined  art — a  work-room  of  which  the 
atmosphere,  though  it  has  doubtless  been,  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  moral  sanitation,  in  some  degree  purified,  can 
never,  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  be  wholly 
healthy  to  those  who  have  professionally  to  inhale  it. 
Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  influence  of  the  art 
upon  those  who  do  not  practise  but  only  patronize  it  has  im¬ 
proved  or  deteriorated,  is  a  question  too  large  not  only  for 
an  article,  but,  we  venture  to  think,  even  for  the  sub¬ 
division  of  a  paper  read  by  a  distinguished  actress  before  a 
Social  Science  Congress.  Its  formidable  scope  reveals  itself 
even  in  Mrs.  Kendal’s  lament  over  the  unwholesome  “  sug- 
“  gestiveness  ”  of  modern  plays  as  compared  with  the  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  those  plainer-spoken  times  when  men 
called  a  spade  a  spade.  The  incident  which  she  recounts  in 
illustration  of  her  complaint  is  itself  enough  to  show  how 
imperfectly  she  has  thought  it  out.  Wycherley  is  a  come¬ 
dian  who  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  spades  with  the 
frankest  contempt  of  periphrasis ;  but  does  Mrs.  Kendal 
really  think  she  could  have  stood  more  of,  say,  the  “  Country 
“  Wife,”  unexpurgated,  than  she  did  of  that  modern  comedy 
which  she  went  to  see  at  Glasgow  (at  Glasgow  !),  and  which 
drove  her  scandalized  from  the  theatre  before  the  end  of 
the  second  act  1 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

ORD  DERBY’S  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  which 
closes  the  correspondence  on  Zululand  as  far  as  it  has 
been  published,  is,  as  zealous  partisans  of  the  Government 
admit,  “  not  pleasant  reading.”  Within  a  few  months  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  unhappy  country  has  I'apidly 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Usibepu,  who  is  in  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer’s  opinion  a  loyal  and  meritorious  ally  or  dependent, 
has,  after  repeatedly  defeating  his  enemies,  the  IJsutus, 
been  compelled  by  the  intervention  of  the  Boers  to  abandon 
his  own  territory  and  seek  a  precarious  refuge  within  the 
Reserve.  Lord  Derby  would  perhaps  have  better  consulted 
his  own  dignity  if  he  had  abstained  from  unfavourable 
comments  on  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  from  whom  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,  declares  that 
Usibepu  has  always  shown  a  loyal  disposition  to  observe  the 
conditions  on  which  he  received  his  appointment.  His 
only  object,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  been  to 
defend  his  own  territory;  and  his  enemies  have  since  his 
defeat  invaded  the  Reserve,  which,  as  Lord  Derby  himself 
declares,  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards.  If  the  question 
could  be  discussed  on  its  legal  merits,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  English  Resident  Commissioner  had  committed  his 
superiors  to  the  obligation  of  defending  Usibepu  by  peremp¬ 
torily  ordering  him  to  abstain  from  all  attacks  on  his  enemies 
except  in  defence  of  his  own  territory.  The  real  reasons  for 
repudiating  his  claim  have  little  to  do  with  his  conduct.  As  a 
Boor,  with  an  insolent  approximation  to  the  truth,  remarked, 
“  The  English  had  been  defeated  at  Majuba,  and  had  nothing 
“  more  to  say  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.”  It  was, 
indeed,  not  the  Majuba  skirmish,  but  the  subsequent  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  has  led  to  incalculable  disgrace  and  disaster. 
The  author  of  that  foolish  act  of  cowardice  has  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  caused  enormous  and  unnecessary  blood¬ 
shed;  but  his  surrender  to  the  Boers  is  perhaps  more  in¬ 
defensible  than  his  ruinous  vacillation  in  Egypt. 

A  rumour  at  one  time  circulated  that  Sir  TI.  Bulwer 
was  about  to  resign  his  office  has  not  been  confirmed ;  but 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  well-informed  and  patriotic 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  South  Africa  were  to 


decline  the  irksome  duty  of  offering  advice  which  is  syste¬ 
matically  disregarded.  Lord  Derby’s  instructions  may  pro¬ 
bably,  in  accordance  with  custom,  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  communicated  in  non-official  letters.  The  despatches 
of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  which  are  more  fully  published,  prove 
that  he  has  again  and  again  warned  the  Government  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  continued  inaction.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Lord  Derby’s  extreme  caution  will  have  averted 
war.  The  Reserve  has  not  been  exempt  from  attack,  and  it 
may  possibly  be  invaded  by  the  Usutus  while  the  Boers,  in 
concert  with  their  new  allies,  keep  in  check  the  friendly 
Zulu  chiefs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  foretells  an  early  attack  by  the  Boers  on  Natal, 
is,  as  the  style  of  his  letter  seems  to  indicate,  an  hysterical 
alarmist.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Boers  could  put 
thirty  thousand  men  into  the  field  ;  and,  when  the  writer 
adds  that  most  of  the  English  in  Natal  would  join  the  in¬ 
vaders,  his  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  many  proofs 
which  they  have  given  of  their  loyalty.  The  colonists  of 
Natal  have  systematically  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
vigorous  policy  in  Zululand ;  and  they  have  again  and 
again  invoked  to  no  purpose  the  active  intervention  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Objection  may  be  reasonably  taken  to  Lord  Derby’s 
assertion  that  opinion  is  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  degree 
of  blame  to  be  attached  to  each  Zulu  chief  and  party.  It  is 
true  that  two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed,  but 
not  that,  as  Lord  Derby  implies,  the  respective  informants 
are  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  On  one  side  are  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  Mr.  Osborn,  Resident  in  Zululand,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists  in  Natal.  Their 
statements  are  traversed  by  the  Aborigines’  Protection 
Society,  which  has  of  late  strongly  taken  up  the  cause  of 
the  Boers,  by  one  or  more  of  the  renegades  who  habitually 
excite  native  prejudice  against  their  own  Government,  and 
by  a  little  knot  of  Radical  members,  aptly  represented  by 
Mr.  Dillwyn.  Politicians  of  his  type  are  naturally  opposed 
to  the  maintenance  of  English  supremacy  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Sir  IT.  Bulwer,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
old  antagonist  Bishop  Colenso,  has  still  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  meddlesome  intinguesof  Bishopstowe.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  even  the  sentimental  patrons  of 
Cetewayo  would  have  been  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the 
invading  Boers  by  their  substitution  of  a  Republic  of  their 
own  for  the  shadowy  royalty  which  they  had  a  few  weeks 
ago  assigned  to  Dinizulu.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  Englishmen  identify  themselves  with 
the  factions  of  barbarous  tribes.  Cetewayo  is  remembered 
by  the  Jacobites  of  Bishopstowe  as  an  injured  pretender,  and 
Usibepu  as  a  rebel  against  the  divine  right  of  his  legitimate 
sovereign.  The  Boers  are,  happily  for  themselves,  not 
subject  to  similar  illusions. 

Some  of  the  Boer  freebooters  appear  to  come  from  the 
Orange  Free  State,  but  the  majority  probably  belong  to  the 
Transvaal.  Sir  John  Brand  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  expressed  to  the  High  Commissioner  a  doubt  whether 
any  subject  of  the  Free  State  had  gone  to  Zululand,  and 
he  added  that  he  had  issued  instructions  to  the  Landdrost 
of  Harrismith  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  State  from  proceeding  to  the  Zulu  coun¬ 
try.  About  the  same  time  Sir  II.  Bulwer  assumed  that 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  would,  in  regard  to 
the  convention  so  recently  concluded,  equally  disavow  the 
Boer  movement  in  Zululand.  As  he  represented  to 
Lord  Derby,  acquiescence  in  this  intervention  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  British  power  and  prestige  in  South 
Africa.  In  a  later  despatch  he  stated  that  the  task  of 
defending  the  Reserve,  and  maintaining  order  and  peace, 
would  be  rendered  twentyfold  more  difficult  if  the  Boers 
were  in  a  position  to  promote  an  invasion  by  the  Usutus. 
The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  replied  in  haughty  and 
contemptuous  terms  to  the  communication  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  Secretary, 
probably  with  full  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
repeated  the  conventional  profession  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
aggressions  of  his  countrymen.  The  Boers,  he  said,  were  in 
the  habit  at  that  time  of  year  of  driving  their  cattle  into 
Zulu  districts  of  which  they  had  obtained  leases  from  native 
chiefs.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the  report  of  the 
supposed  invasion  was  merely  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
usual  movement.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  document  it 
is  evident  that  the  Transvaal  Government  neither  wished 
nor  intended  that  their  assertions  should  be  believed. 
After  a  few  formal  professions  of  ignorance,  the  State 
Secretary  proceeded  to  denounce  the  whole  system  of 
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English  policy  in  Zululand.  The  English  Government  | 
had,  he  declared,  failed  to  prevent  anarchy  in  Zululand, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  subjects  of  the  Transvaal 
should  undertake  the  neglected  duty.  “  They  now  throw 
“  themselves  in  despair  into  the  flames,  and  despising  all 
“  dangers,  on  their  own  authority  and  responsibility  pass 
<!  into  Zululand  to  take  the  control  upon  themselves  to 
“  establish  and  secure  a  peace.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  part  of  the  Transvaal 
Note  flatly  contradicts  the  first.  The  Boer  farmers,  who 
merely  drive  their  cattle  into  pastures  acquired  by  lawful 
bargain,  suddenly  change  into  heroes,  who  throw  themselves 
in  despair  into  the  flames,  with  which,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  they  had  no  manner  of  concern.  The  flames  would 
have  been  far  away  if  the  invaders  had  remained  at  home. 
Elames  are,  indeed,  used  by  a  remarkable  figure  of  speech 
as  a  synonym  for  a  first  instalment  of  five  million  acres 
of  land  to  be  soon  followed  by  further  annexation.  Each 
separate  tongue  of  flame  consists  of  six  thousand  acres 
acquired  by  a  summary  process  of  annexation.  All  the 
excuses  for  invasion  which  are  urged  in  the  Note  were  well 
known  to  the  Transvaal  delegates  when  they  concluded  the 
Convention  in  London.  The  apology  which  is  offered  for 
the  freebooters  virtually  amounts  to  an  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  their  acts,  and  the  defiant  nature  of  the 
document  is  evidently  deliberate  and  intentional.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Government,  the  justice  of  some 
of  the  charges  must  be  admitted — 

Pudet  hacc  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

But  the  correction  of  errors  of  negligence  and  timidity 
ought  not  to  devolve  on  selfish  and  lawless  aggressors. 
Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  the  least  judicious  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  any  criminal  intention  ;  but  the  consequences  of 
unreasonable  timidity  and  of  sudden  caprice  are  not  less 
mischievous  than  the  results  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  The 
policy  of  the  Boers  is  less  contemptible  than  that  of  the 
English  Ministers,  and  more  consistent.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  aggressions  in  Zululand  which  are  pro¬ 
moted  or  permitted  by  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal 
are  only  part  of  a  policy  which  is  steadily  pursued  in  the 
western  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  attack  on  Montsioa  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
Convention  which  had  been  ratified  a  few  weeks  earlier. 
It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Bethell  was  brutally  murdered 
by  the  Boer  freebooters.  The  English  agents  officially  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor  of  the  Care  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  power  to  stop  the  violation  of  the  western 
border,  but  that  it  will  never  use  it.  All  these  misfortunes 
and  perils  are  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Majuba  surrender. 


THE  MILITIA. 

mO  any  military  gentleman  with  the  slightest  faculty 
for  interpreting  prophecy,  there  is  much  matter  for 
reflection  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  which 
denounce  certain  prophets  “  who  seduced  my  people  saying 
“  peace,  and  there  was  no  peace ;  and  one  built  up  a  wall, 
“  and  others  daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar.”  Then 
the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to  predict  the  fate  of  the  wall 
and  of  those  who  built  it  on  dishonest  principles.  The 
application  is  easy.  The  prophets  who  seduced  and  still 
strive  to  seduce  the  people  we  know ;  and  what  is  the  wall  but 
the  British  army?  One — his  name  was  Lord  Cardwell — 
having  first  pulled  down  the  old,  built  a  new  wall,  professing 
that  it  was  a  good  and  sufficient  German  wall ;  but  it  was 
not;  and,  as  the  conditions  were  wholly  different,  and  it 
had  quite  other  work  to  do,  even  if  he  had  spoken  the 
truth  he  would  none  the  less  have  worked  unmixed  mischief. 
Then  came  “the  others”  who  should  have  finished  the  job. 
These  words  vaguely  indicate  a  Ministers’  general,  with  a 
claque  in  the  press,  and  pamphleteering  soldiers,  and  the 
Estimate  Clerk.  They,  going  busily  to  work,  daubed  Lord 
Cardwell’s  dry  stone  dyke  with  the  untempered  mortar  of 
makeshifts.  There  was  to  have  been  a  standing  army  filled 
by  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  They,  again,  were 
to  overflow  into  a  first  Beserve  of  well-trained  men,  who  in 
a  few  years  would  outnumber  the  army,  and  be  always 
ready  in  the  moment  of  great  need.  Behind  this  bountiful 
force  there  was  to  be  an  efficient  militia,  a  useful  Yeomanry, 
and  a  vast  body  of  Volunteers.  How  the  daubers  who  were 
employed  on  the  task  have  done  their  work  we  now  know. 
The  real  state  of  the  army  has  long  been  obvious  to  all,  and 


is  acknowledged  by  some — by  the  minority,  that  is,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  prophets  whose  cue  it  is  to  keep 
howling  “  Peace.”  Its  ranks  have  not  been  filled  up  by  the 
flower  of  our  youth.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  can  only  be 
kept  going  at  all  by  gathering  together  scrubby  boys  of 
tender  years.  As  for  the  steady  flow  into  the  Beserve, 
it  has  gone  on  after  a  fashion.  That  is,  for  evei'y  man 
who  has  gone  into  the  fighting  Beserve,  three  have  gone 
to  join  the  great  army  of  failures,  gaol-birds,  and  vagabonds. 
The  very  creators  of  the  whole  machine  have  been  the 
first  to  use  it  for  other  than  its  avowed  purpose.  Men 
have  to  be  bribed  to  keep  out  of  its  ranks  in  order  that 
the  army  may  not  be  utterly  depleted.  When  any  work 
has  to  be  done,  an  army  within  the  army  has  to  be  hastily 
patched  up  for  the  occasion.  But  all  this  has  been  said, 
and  re-said,  and  proved,  twenty  times  over,  and  because 
as  yet  the  wall  stands  with  the  help  of  propping,  it  is 
counted  good  enough.  The  builders  are  bound  to  swear 
by  their  work,  and  to  refuse  to  believe  that  the  over¬ 
flowing  showers  or  the  great  hailstones  will  ever  come. 
If  they  do  at  times  suspect  that  the  trial  may  have  to 
be  borne,  they  console  themselves  no  doubt  by  reflecting 
that  they  will  be  no  worse  off  in  the  general  smash  than 
anybody  else.  Llappily  for  the  administrators  of  the 
British  army,  it  is  a  well-established  tradition  that  then 
sins  can  be  all  laid  on  the  broad  back  of  the  system. 

This  same  process  of  jerry-building  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  first  line.  The  militia  and  the  Volunteers,  whom 
some  people  always  speak  of  as  if  they  were  not  supposed 
to  form  part  of  the  army,  have  suffered  equally.  We  hear 
abundantly  of  the  neglect  of  the  Volunteers.  No  good 
ever  seems  to  come  of  the  complaints.  They  continue  to 
be  left  without  organization,  transport,  or  even  great-coats, 
But  the  Volunteers  are  so  far  in  luck  that  their  wants 
are  known  and  acknowledged.  Perhaps  after  another 
ten  years  of  discussion,  and  if  we  get  a  great  fright  some 
day,  they  wall  be  attended  to.  Meanwhile,  that  part 
of  the  army  which  ranks  between  them  and  the  line  is 
in  a  worse  plight,  for  its  wants  are  not  thought  worthy  of 
any  degree  of  attention.  The  regulars  are  criticized  and 
defended,  the  Volunteers  complain  and  are  praised,  but  the 
militia  say  nothing,  and  nothing  is  said  to  them.  Yet 
that  can  scarcely  be  because  they  are  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  health.  It  would  be  safer  to  attribute  the  general 
silence  on  the  subject  to  the  success  of  the  regulars  and  the 
Volunteers  in  seizing  possession  of  the  field  of  discussion 
which  is  that  part  of  the  columns  of  the  morning  papers 
the  able  editor  cares  to  give  up  to  military  matters.  Perhaps 
too  long  obscurity  has  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  militia,  so 
that  they  have  no  energy  left  for  a  correspondence  in  the 
Times  or  elsewhere.  Certainly  what  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  one  has  become  confused  with  letters  about  the  Volunteers 
devoted  to  showing  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  they  are  very 
badly  in  want  of  many  necessaries.  Yet  enough  is  known 
about  the  state  of  the  militia  to  make  it  tolerably  certain 
that  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  strengthening.  They  are 
weak  in  men  and  in  officers,  neither  of  which  are  things  of 
small  moment  to  a  fighting  force.  That  it  is  important  to 
have  men  in  the  ranks  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  War 
Office.  The  standing  army  itself  has  to  be  provided  with 
some,  as  we  see.  Officers  also  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with, 
and  they  must  possess  certain  qualifications.  “  Everybody 
“  who  knows  anything  about  war  knows  that  good  officers 
“  presently  make  a  good  army  ”  was  the  opinion  of 
Defoe’s  Cavalier,  and  he  has  not  been  contradicted.  It 
is  true  that  our  War  Office  is  rarely  in  want  of  officers. 
Its  difficulty  is  usually  to  keep  down  the  number;  but 
that  only  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  staff  of  our  militia  regi¬ 
ments.  It  has  reached  such  a  point  that  men  seem  to 
be  easier  to  get  than  officers.  The  force  is  below  its 
proper  strength ;  but  those  who  have  seen  militia  regi¬ 
ments  at  Aldershot  declare  that  they  compare  very  favour¬ 
ably  both  as  to  the  number  and  the  quality  of  their  men 
with  the  line.  This  is  possibly  better  than  the  reverse 
would  be.  Fairly  full  ranks  and  a  weak  staff  are  a  more 
hopeful  difficulty  to  deal  with  than  an  overflowing  staff  and 
no  rank  and  file  to  follow  them.  From  another  point  of 
view  it  is  less  satisfactory.  We  have  got  so  accustomed  to 
look  upon  want  of  men  as  the  chronic  disease  of  our  military 
system,  that  any  deficiency  in  officers,  organization,  or 
armament  is  considered  a  mere  trifle.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  the  militia  does  not  fall  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  or 
so  below  its  proper  strength,  the  War  Office  will  continue 
to  be  placidly  satisfied  with  its  condition.  And  the  force 
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itself  does  not  seem  inclined  to  disturb  this  official  con¬ 
tentment.  It  makes  few  complaints,  it  does  not  exert 
itself  particularly  to  call  attention  to  its  doings,  and 
quietly  allows  itself  to  be,  so  to  speak,  snuffed  out  by  the 
Volunteers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  neglect  of 
the  militia — and  the  most  probable  is  that  it  is  less  asso¬ 
ciated  with  London  than  either  the  army  or  the  Volunteers — 
the  thing  is  to  be  regretted.  The  force  is  a  most  important  one, 
even  more  important  than  the  Volunteers,  with  all  respect 
to  that  honourable  body  be  it  said.  In  war-time  the  country 
must  depend  on  the  militia  to  garrison  the  home  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  even  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  The  duty  of  feeding 
the  army  in  the  field  will  certainly  fall  on  it  as  soon  as 
the  line  has  been  seriously  diminished.  If  it  is  to  be  fit  for 
these  duties,  it  must  be  well  filled,  well  officered,  and  well 
organized.  Numbers  are,  if  possible,  of  more  importance 
to  the  force  than  to  either  of  the  other  branches  ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  nearly  a  third  of  its  effective — the 
militia  reserve— would  be  incorporated  with  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  great  war.  The  need  of  horses  and  organiza¬ 
tion  is  self-evident.  In  the  latter  respect  it  suffers  from  the 
general  muddle  of  our  military  system.  In  the  former  it  is 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  Volunteers,  which  is 
that  the  officers  of  these  forces  must  be  prepared  for  a  loss 
of  money.  As  yet  the  social  advantages  of  belonging  to  the 
militia  have  been  great  enough  to  counterbalance  the  cost ; 
but,  unless  there  is  gross  exaggeration  or  mistake  some¬ 
where,  that  is  ceasing  to  be  the  case.  There  are  complaints 
on  all  sides  that  regiments  are  short  of  their  full  number 
of  officers,  and  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  filling 
up  the  vacancies.  Even  if  nothing  else  were  wrong,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  seek  a  remedy.  But  there  is  more 
than  that  to  put  right,  for  the  militia  are  almost  as  badly 
off  as  the  Volunteers  for  all  that  constitutes  an  effective 
field  army.  One  or  two  of  the  few  members  of  the  force 
who  have  called  attention  to  its  needs  have  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and,  in  default  of 
anything  better,  some  good  might  be  done  by  a  body  of  that 
kind.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  something  more 
than  a  Committee  on  the  militia  alone  is  needed.  It  is  one 
of  the  pests  of  our  system  that  the  army  has  never  been 
treated  as  a  whole.  We  have  inquiries  into  transport,  com¬ 
missariat,  the  medical  department,  fortifications,  recruiting, 
and  so  forth,  each  by  itself,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  these 
details  the  pretty  obvious  truth  that  the  defences  of  the 
country  should  be  organized  into  one  coherent  system  is 
uniformly  lost  sight  of.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Committee  on 
the  militia,  we  should  prefer  that  it  did  not  look  on  the  force 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  as  part  of  the  army  along  with  the 
line  and  the  Volunteers.  Perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  ask 
for,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  if  the  War  Office  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  its  work  by  fits  and  starts.  One  thing  seems 
very  certain.  Unless  the  militia  forces  its  wants  on  the 
attention  of  our  patriotic  military  authorities,  they  will  never 
be  attended  to.  One  of  the  beauties  of  our  wonderful 
system  is  that  unless  the  two  reserve  forces  insist  on  being 
kept  up  to  the  mark,  they  would  be  allowed  quietly  to  go  to 
pieces. 


CONFESSIONS  AS  EVIDENCE. 

WE  have  not  discussed,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  the  case  of  the  Mignonette.  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Richard  Parker’s  death  will  have  to  be  fully 
considered  before  a  judge  and  jury,  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  Home  Secretary.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  not  having  an  official  duty  in  the  matter  should  mix 
himself  up  in  things  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak. 
The  loss  of  the  Mignonette  and  the  subsequent  arrest  of 
her  surviving  crew  have,  however,  raised  a  question  of  great 
importance,  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  nature  of 
the  charge  against  Dudley  ancl  Stephens.  The  point  may 
be  regarded  either  as  one  of  law  or  as  one  of  public  policy. 
In  both  aspects  it  seems  to  us  to  be  free  from  serious 
doubt,  but  in  both  also  it  has  given  rise  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  6th  of  this  month 
Thomas  Dudley,  the  captain,  and  Edwin  Stephens,  the 
mate,  of  the  yacht  Mignonette,  which  had  been  lost,  arrived 
at  Falmouth.  They  immediately  went  before  the  Collector 
of  Customs  and  made  a  statutory  declaration  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  vessel.  The  statements  were  on  oath,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  and  were 
signed  by  Dudley  and  Stephens  respectively,  as  well  as  by 
the  Collector.  Both  of  them  contained  admissions  which, 


on  the  face  of  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
defence,  amount  to  a  confession  of  murder.  After  the  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  signed,  Dudley  and  Stephens,  in  answer 
to  questions  put  by  the  Collector,  acknowledged  that  they 
had  killed  Rjciiard  Parker.  They  were  not  cautioned 
against  criminating  themselves,  nor  were  they  warned  that 
what  they  said  might  be  used  against  them  at  their  trial. 
It  was  contended  before  the  magistrates  that  these  confes¬ 
sions  could  not  be  used  against  Dudley  or  Stephens  on  the 
charge  of  murder.  The  magistrates,  however,  received  them. 
The  objection,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  this.  The 
Collector  of  Customs  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  criminal  law. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  seek  or  to  receive  evidence  of  crimes 
committed  on  the  high  seas.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  was 
not  passed  for  the  detection  or  punishment  of  homicide,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The  declarations  are 
beside  the  question.  They  are  made,  as  lawyers  say,  alio 
intuitu,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  on  an  indictment  for 
murder.  We  cannot  but  think  that  these  arguments  are 
unfounded ;  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  law  ;  and, 
further,  that  if  the  law  sanctioned  them,  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune.  Nor  can  we  see  that  the  Collector  of  Customs 
is  to  blame  for  taking  the  declarations.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  shut  his  ears  against  the  truth.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  if,  being  an  officer  of  the  Government,  he 
had  not,  when  he  saw  how  serious  the  story  was,  asked  any 
questions  of  his  own.  But  that  is  really  very  unimportant. 
He  protested  before  the  magistrates,  with  some  emotion, 
that  he  had  no  idea  what  use  would  be  made  of  the  answers 
to  his  inquiries.  He  ought  not  to  regret  that  they  should 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  English  law  the  confession 
of  a  prisoner  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.  It  is 
not,  however,  evidence  against  anybody  else.  Thus  Dudley’s 
confession  could  not  be  used  against  Stephens,  nor  Stephens’s 
against  Dudley.  So  far  has  this  limitation  been  carried 
that  where  in  an  action  for  divorce  the  only,  or  almost  the 
only,  evidence  of  the  wife’s  infidelity  was  her  own  confession, 
the  jury  have,  under  Sir  James  Hannen’s  direction,  found 
that  the  respondent  was  guilty  with  the  co-respondent, 
but  that  the  co-respondent  was  not  guilty  with  the  respondent. 
But  a  confession  will  not  be  received  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judge,  it  has  been  made  under  the  influence  of  any 
promise  or  threat  from  a  person  in  authority.  Thus,  if  a 
policeman  tells  a  man  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  as  then  he  may  escape  with  a  lighter 
punishment,  a  confession  under  such  inducement  would  be 
rejected.  So,  if  a  master  promises  to  do  his  best  to  obtain 
mercy  for  a  servant,  provided  that  the  servant  acknowledges 
having  robbed  him,  and  the  servant  then  does  acknowledge 
it,  such  acknowledgment  cannot  be  given  in  evidence. 
But  the  moral  persuasion  of  friends  or  the  invocation 
of  spiritual  motives  by  a  clergyman  will  not  suffice  to  shut 
out  an  admission  of  guilt.  There  is  a  quaint  case  in  one  of 
the  older  criminal  reports,  where  the  chaplain  urged  a 
prisoner  before  trial  to  confess  his  sin  to  God.  “  The 
“  prisoner  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  confessed  to  him.”  That 
confession  was  held  admissible.  A  clergyman  cannot  legally 
refuse  to  disclose  in  a  coui’t  of  law  what  has  been  told  him 
in  his  clerical  capacity,  though  there  would,  no  doubt,  be 
great  reluctance  to  compel  him.  Mr.  Wagner,  of  Brighton, 
declined  to  give  evidence  before  the  magistrates  against 
Constance  Kent  ;  but,  as  she  pleaded  guilty  at  her  trial, 
and  as  magistrates  have  no  power  to  commit  for  contempt, 
the  point  was  not  formally  raised.  Subject  to  the  exception 
we  have  mentioned,  the  confessions  of  prisoners  are  admis¬ 
sible.  But  it  is  said  that  examinations  upon  oath  are  not 
receivable,  and  Baron  Alderson  did  in  one  case  decline  to 
receive,  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a  statement  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  on  oath  which  the  prisoner  made  before 
the  coroner.  Lord  Campbell  and  Baron  Parke,  on  the 
other  hand,  admitted  similar  statements,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  Baron  Alderson’s  ruling  would  not  be  followed 
now.  It  is  even  more  material  to  the  present  case  that 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  admitted  as  evidence  against  a 
prisoner  a  deposition  made  by  him  before  a  justice  while 
under  examination  as  a  witness,  another  person  being  at 
that  time  charged  with  the  crime.  A  witness  may,  of 
course,  always  refuse  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
criminate  himself,  and,  if  a  suspected  person  gives  evidence 
at  an  inquest,  the  coroner  always  cautions  him.  Magis¬ 
trates  are  required  by  statute  to  caution  a  prisoner  that  any¬ 
thing  said  by  him  may  be  used  against  him  at  his  trial. 
But  the  police  are  not  bound  to  give  any  such  warning,  and 
statements  made  voluntarily  to  them  are  undoubtedly  evi- 
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dence.  Some  statutes,  such  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
make  the  answers  to  certain  questions  inadmissible  on  a 
criminal  charge.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  all  such 
statements  are  receivable,  unless  made  by  a  prisoner  under 
examination  on  the  same  charge.  It  is  no  objection  to  the 
admissibility  of  a  confession  that  it  was  elicited  by  questions, 
if  no  undue  influence  is  used,  though  it  would  be  miscon¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  a  policeman  to  examine  a  prisoner. 

The  branch  of  the  law  of  evidence  which  determines  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  confessions  is  really  a  very  simple 
one.  The  only  appearance  of  difficulty  is  introduced  into 
it  by  the  rule,  which  is  only  a  comparatively  modern 
practice,  against  the  examination  of  accused  persons.  The 
proviso  that  confession,  to  be  received,  must  be  voluntary, 
is  historically  explained  by  the  illegality  of  torture.  During 
the  last  century,  and  the  early  part  of  this,  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  the  criminal  law  in  theory  was  tempered  by 
extreme  laxity  in  its  administration.  There  was  great 
cruelty  in  many  cases,  but  a  guilty  man  had  far  more 
chances  of  escape  than  he  has  now.  The  prisoner  was  given 
his  run,  like  a  fox,  and  might  get  off  on  the  minutest  techni¬ 
cality.  The  Judges  became  extremely  reluctant  to  let  in 
anything  against  him  which  there  was  the  slightest  pre¬ 
tence  for  excluding.  But  in  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  great  change.  The  law  has  been  made  more  humane, 
and  J udges  have  taken  wider  and  more  rational  views.  What 
conceivable  reason  is  there,  they  have  asked  themselves, 
why  a  man’s  acknowledgment  of  guilt  should  be  concealed 
from  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not  ?  It  is  a  fact.  It  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  issue.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  statements  of  most 
witnesses.  Why  should  a  sane  man  confess  to  a  crime 
which  he  has  not  committed  1  A  nervous  man  afraid  of 
being  improperly  convicted  may  do  so  in  consequence  of 
threats  or  promises.  Therefore,  the  law  excludes  con¬ 
fessions  made  in  such  circumstances.  The  instances  in 
which  a  man  or  woman  will  choose  this  method  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  himself  or  herself  for  a  friend  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  uncommon,  especially  as  husbands  and  wives  are  incom¬ 
petent  witnesses  against  each  other,  and  there  would  almost 
certainly  be  other  evidence  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of 
the  confession.  To  shut  out  material  facts  from  a  criminal 
investigation  must  always  require  the  strongest  reasons.  In 
the  present  case,  we  cannot  see  that  there  are  any.  Extorted 
confessions  are  rejected  because  they  are  likely  to  be  un¬ 
true.  Why  should  two  men  go  before  a  Collector  of 
Customs  and  tell  lies  which  would  lead  them  to  be  at  once 
arrested,  and  possibly  convicted  of  murder  1  A  man  might 
falsely  accuse  himself  of  smuggling,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  murder.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  would 
accuse  himself  of  murder  because  he  feared  anything  which 
the  Collector  of  Customs  could  do  to  him.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  an  eminent  judge,  still  living,  though  retired  from 
the  Bench,  which  illustrates  the  importance  of  a  voluntary 
confession  better  than  the  most  elaborate  argument.  A 
prisoner  tried  before  him  for  larceny  had  admitted  his  guilt 
when  apprehended,  but  at  the  trial  was  defended  with  great 
pertinacity  by  an  able  counsel.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  the 
judge  to  the  jury,  “the  prisoner  says  he  is  guilty.  His 
“  counsel  says  he  is  not.  You  must  decide  between  them.” 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  “There  is  just  one  thing  to 
“  remember,  gentlemen.  The  prisoner  was  there,  and  his 
“  counsel  wasn’t.” 


MR.  SMITH’S  PROPOSAL. 

IB  THOMAS  SYMONDS  was  mistaken  in  his  very 
natural  conjecture  that  the  five  vessels  which  passed 
Gibraltar  last  week  were  the  ironclads  Terrible,  Furieux, 
Fulminant,  Tonnerre,  and  Tempete  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  these  ships  are  ready,  or  nearly 
ready,  for  sea,  and  some  may  now  be  actually  on  their  way 
to  China.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  French  have  given  another 
proof  of  their  not  being  in  an  amiable  mood,  as  nothing 
could  be  more  impolite  to  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  than  to  equip  vessels  two  at  least  of 
which,  according  to  the  official  view,  ought  not  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  for  some  time  to  come.  These  ships  are  ironclads  of 
a  late  type,  armed  with  enormously  powerful  breechloaders, 
and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  now  match 
them  in  the  Channel.  If,  then,  they  are  ready  or  approxi¬ 
mately  ready  for  service,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Sir  T.  Brassey  is  willing  to  apply  to  them  his 
favourite  test  of  displacement,  and  say  that  there  would  be 
no  need  to  fear  this  squadron  off  our  coast  because  we  could 


send  to  meet  them  five  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  consider¬ 
ably  exceeding  theirs.  He  ought  in  consistency  thus  to 
argue;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  he  could  to 
this  extent  have  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  There  would 
be  no  combat  between  these  ships  and  any  but  recently  built 
ironclads.  The  old  ships  would  speedily  be  sunk  without 
being  able  to  inflict  any  serious  harm  on  their  opponents  , 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  these  warships  the 
French  have  six  other  new  vessels  exceeding  them  in 
strength  which  are  supposed  to  be  now  nearly  fit  for  active 
work. 

Even,  however,  if  there  has  been  error  in  this  matter  ;  if 
the  great  French  ironclads  are  not  so  advanced  as  they  have 
been  said  to  be  ;  and  if  there  is  not  this  ugly  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  complaint  which  has  been  made  respecting 
the  decrease  in  comparative  strength  of  our  navy,  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  no  way  altered.  It  has  recently  been  asserted 
in  the  most  strenuous  manner  that  the  navy  has  become 
quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  defending  the  country,  of 
defending  our  commerce,  and  of  defending  our  food  supplies. 
This  view,  as  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  are  aware,  is 
by  no  means  a  new  one,  and  has  of  late  years  been  urged  in 
these  columns  again  and  again,  with  wearying  iteration 
some  may  have  thought.  No  real  answer  was  ever  given  to 
what  we  advanced ;  but  most  newspapers  were  content  to 
ignore  the  question  or  to  accept  as  satisfactory  anything 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  chose  to  say. 
Now,  however,  there  is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  this 
contemptible  apathy  has  been  disturbed.  The  indirect 
result  of  the  nonsense  which  Sir  T.  Brassey  talked  last 
month  was  that  the  cpiestion  was  taken  up  by  an  advanced 
Radical  paper.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  means  to 
lay  the  truth  before  its  readers  in  the  most  striking 
form.  The  main  facts  set  forth  in  the  long  article  which 
appeared  were  probably  as  novel  as  they  were  unpleasing 
to  many  Radicals,  who  have  studiously  refrained  from 
acquiring  the  smallest  knowledge  of  this  all-important 
subject ;  and  they  must  have  earnestly  hoped  that  some 
answer  would  be  given.  Answer  there  has  been  none,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  there  could  be  none;  and  the 
only  criticism  to  which,  apparently,  the  writer  in  the 
Gazette  has  exposed  himself  is  that  of  having  understated 
his  case. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  paper  and  others 
have  been  so  late  in  discovering  the  real  state  of  things; 
but  it  is  useless  now  to  complain  of  this,  or  of  the  neglect 
of  the  many  warnings  which  have  been  given,  or  to 
censure  the  culpable  indifference  that  has  been  shown. 
Now  at  last  that  the  truth  of  what  we  have  urged  so 
long  and  so  steadily  is  practically  admitted,  and  the  de¬ 
fenceless  state  of  the  country  realized,  the  obvious  question 
which  arises  is  not  why  was  this  not  realized  sooner,  but 
what  ought  to  be  done  1  To  this,  of  course,  there  is  the 
obvious  answer  that  the  navy  ought  to  be  increased  as 
rapidly  as  possible ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  to  say 
no  more,  whether  any  Ministry,  and  least  of  all  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministry,  would  care  to  increase  expenditure  largely 
without  some  guarantee  against  reaction,  against  being 
accused  of  having  yielded  to  a  scare  and  wasted  the  public 
money.  They  may  justly  require  that  the  question  should 
be  considered  by  some  impartial  body,  whose  decision  would 
justify,  and  could  be  quoted  in  justification  of,  increased 
expenditure.  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith’s  proposal  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a 
joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  such  a  body.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
acceptance  should  be  accompanied  by  the  prompt  completion 
of  vessels  actually  on  the  stocks,  waiting  for  armament,  or 
all  but  ready  for  sea. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  congratulate  or  to  condole 
with  Mr.  Trevelyan  on  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
rhetorical  tactics  of  his  illustrious  leader  ;  but  in  his  recent 
references  to  the  administration  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  duties 
which  it  may  cast  on  the  Conservative  party  in  the  future, 
he  has  certainly  entitled  himself  to  whatever  of  praise  or  of 
compassion  a  proficiency  in  Gladstonian  arts  may  be  thought 
to  merit.  As  an  exhibition  of  dialectical  audacity,  the 
attempt  to  throw  the  dilemma  of  Parliamentary  manage¬ 
ment,  in  the  event  of  an  increase  of  the  Parnellite  party, 
upon  his  adversaries  was  unequalled.  But  of  that  hereafter. 
A  pretty  fair  performance  in  the  same  order  of  argumenta- 
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tive  achievement  was  his  inquiring  of  the  Conservatives  as 
to  what,  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  to  power  before 
the  time  came  for  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act,  they 
would  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  The  island,  Mr.  Trevelyan  appeared  to  insinuate, 
is  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  stern  but  soothing  embrace 
of  that  statute,  like  a  lunatic  exhausted  by  an  outbreak  of 
violence,  and  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  anything  but 
change  of  keepers.  Why,  then,  change  them  at  all  1  and 
what  a  pity  it  would  be  if  the  patient’s  new  custodian, 
either  through  harshness  or  indecision,  should  “  set  him  off” 
again !  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
adopting  a  well-known  device  of  the  rhetorician,  is  simply 
plying  an  imaginary  opponent  with  questions  which  it  is 
really  the  right  of  the  latter  to  address  to  him.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  the  administration  of  Ireland  ?  is  the 
fair  retort  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  inquiry  ;  and,  before  entering 
upon  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act,  it 
would  be  well,  the  challenged  Conservative  might  say  to 
him,  if  you  yourself  could  assure  us  whether  the  work  of 
the  Irish  Executive  is  going  on  quite  as  satisfactorily  as 
could  be  wished,  even  with  that  Act  in  full  force  to  assist  it. 

These,  indeed,  are  practical  questions,  which  may  faii'ly 
claim  to  take  precedence  of  the  hypothetical  inter¬ 
rogatories  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  addressed  to  the 
Conservative  party;  and  the  materials  for  an  answer  to 
them  assume  every  week,  we  regret  to  say,  a  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  appearance.  We  do  not  refer  solely,  or  even  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  the  revival  of  political  agitation,  though  that  of 
course  is  not  a  matter  to  be  wholly  neglected.  The  batch 
of  windy  priests  who,  with  the  notorious  Father  Sheehy  at 
their  head,  have  been  inciting  their  flocks  to  strive  for  the 
overthrow  of  “  Castle  Government,”  and  the  installation  of 
“  Charles  Stuart  Parnell  as  Governor  of  Ireland,  Tim 
“  Healy  Prime  Minister,  and  William  O’Brien  Secretary 
“  of  State  ”  (no  portfolio  for  Mr.  Biggar  1),  are  not  for  the 
moment  dangerous.  But  the  combination  of  Nationalist 
newspaper  editors,  intimidated  approvers,  and  weak-minded 
ecclesiastics  of  episcopal  and  less  exalted  rank  to  paralyse 
the  judicial  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  This  movement  is  already  embarrass¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Executive,  and  concurring  as  it  has 
done  with  a  sporadic  revival  of  “  moonlighting,”  is  likely 
to  embarrass  them  yet  further.  The  Commission  Court  is 
shortly  about  to  resume  its  sittings  in  Green  Street  for  the 
trial  of  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  murder  and  treason  felony ;  and  it  is  of  ominous  signi¬ 
ficance  that  the  attempt  to  discredit  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  the  Maamtrasna  case  is  now  being  repeated  in  connexion 
with  other  trials.  It  is  the  Barbavilla  murder  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  this  fresh  agitation ;  and  the  course 
of  procedure  accords  almost  exactly  with  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Maamtrasna  case.  All  the  characters  of 
the  drama,  in  fact — the  conscience-stricken  witness,  the 
confiding  ecclesiastic,  the  wicked  Government  official — are 
the  same  in  both  cases,  only  it  is  a  parish  priest  instead  of 
an  Archbishop  who  plays  the  clerical  part,  and  a  Head 
Constable  instead  of  a  Crown  solicitor  who  appears  as  the 
“  suborner  of  perjury.”  One  Patrick  Cole,  a  witness  for 
the  Crown  at  the  trial  in  question,  has,  it  seems,  made  a 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Curry  and 
other  reverend  gentlemen  to  the  effect  that,  being  in 
prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  conspiracy  to  murder  at  the 
June  Commission  this  year,  he  turned  informer,  “in  the 
“  belief  that  he  would  certainly  be  convicted,  having  known 
“  how  prisoners  previously  tried  on  the  same  charge  had 
“  fared,  and  through  consideration  for  his  family.”  His 
first  statement  was  rejected,  “  inasmuch  as  it  contained  no 
“  information  regarding  the  alleged  meeting  at  the  widow 
“  Fagan’s  and  at  this  point,  of  course,  the  sinister  official 
appears  on  the  scene.  Head-Constable  Lynch  informed 
him  that,  “  unless  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  and  told 
all  about  that  meeting,  his  evidence  would  not  be  taken ; 
whereupon  he  “  made  the  statement  which  he  afterwards 
“  swore  to  on  the  trial.”  He  now  declares  that  that 
evidence  was  untrue,  except  as  regards  his  connexion 
with  Fenianism  many  years  ago.  He  swore  to  what 
was  false  when  he  said  that  he  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
widow  Fagan’s.  He  never  knew  of  such  a  meeting,  and 
does  not  believe  that  such  a  meeting  was  held.  Neither 
had  he  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  meeting  in  or  about 
Byrne’s,  though  he  swore  he  attended  one  there.  He 
solemnly  declares  that  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  and  does  not  know  why  his  name  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it,  unless  it  was  that  MTyeon,  who  gave  in¬ 


formation  in  the  case,  “  had  an  old  spleen”  against  him. 
He  was  “  the  father  of  seven  children  ”  (as,  indeed,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  the  late  lamented  James  Carey) 
who  “  would  become  utterly  destitute  in  the  event  of,”  <tc. 
We  need  not  pursue  the  wretched  creature’s  declaration 
further.  Nor  need  we  perhaps  add  that  this  precious 
statement  is  backed  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Curry’s  assurance 
that  he  thoroughly  believes  it.  So,  of  course,  do  the 
editors  of  the  Nationalist  newspapers  and  their  public 
and  the  disaffected  classes  in  Ireland  generally ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  their 
credulity  should  not  continue  to  be  provided  with  an  in¬ 
definite  supply  of  the  same  nutritious  food.  The  process 
of  providing  it  is  very  simple.  Of  the  life  of  an  Irish 
approver  after  the  Crown  have  made  use  of  him  it  may  be 
said  even  more  truly  than  of  the  operatic  constable  that  it 
is  not  a  happy  one.  If  he  is  not  actually  living  under 
police  protection,  he  is  usually  going  in  fear  of  his  life ;  and, 
of  course,  he  would  at  any  time  have  been  glad  to  divert 
popular  odium  and  consequent  peril  from  himself  by  any 
expedient  suggested  to  him.  This  new  movement,  however, 
seems  to  hold  out  to  him  something  more  than  security  and 
toleration ;  it  opens  to  him  the  prospect  of  positive  fame  and 
popularity.  From  an  outlaw  he  becomes  a  hero ;  a  martyr 
to  Castle  tyranny,  who  merits  in  the  eyes  of  his  comically 
illogical  countrymen  almost  as  much  sympathy  as  the  men 
whose  lives  or  liberties  he  has,  according  to  his  own  confes¬ 
sion,  perjured  away.  A  supply  of  such  instruments,  there¬ 
fore,  is  never  likely  to  be  lacking  to  those  who  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  present  conspiracy  against  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland;  and  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be  long  before 
the  results  begin  to  show  themselves  in  an  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  persuading  Irish  juries  to  do  their  duty. 

In  these  circumstances  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Executive  should  be  rather  one  of  self-examination  than 
of  assumed  curiosity  as  to  the  administrative  policy  of 
their  adversaries ;  while,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary 
tactics  to  be  adopted  by  the  Conservative  party  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  the  same  remark  even  more  emphatic¬ 
ally  applies.  Our  memory  does  not  furnish  us  with  a 
more  amazing  exercise  of  rhetoric  than  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
inquiry  as  to  how  the  Conservatives  would  comport  them¬ 
selves  if  the  general  election  raised  their  numbers  to  such 
a  point  as  to  enable  them  to  oust  the  Liberals  with  the 
aid  of  the  Parnellite  vote.  What  are  you  then  going 
to  do,  he  asks,  to  obtain  power,  and  what  to  keep  it? 
Buy  Mr.  Parnell’s  alliance  for  the  former  purpose,  and 
his  permanent  support  for  the  latter  ?  And  this  is  a 
question  which  one  of  the  Ins  has  the  assurance  to  put  to 
the  Outs  !  As  though  the  desire  to  get  into  office  were  a 
passion  quite  different  from  and  altogether  more  ungovern¬ 
able  than  the  desire  to  remain  there ;  and  as  though  the 
party  who  would  in  the  assumed  case  be  in  power,  and 
could  themselves  only  remain  there  by  precisely  that  trans¬ 
action  with  the  Irish  party  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  depre¬ 
cates,  would  not  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  have  command  of  the  legislative  machinery,  through 
which  alone  such  transactions  can  take  practical  shape. 
The  situation,  according  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  own  showing, 
resembles  that  of  two  candidates  for  the  representation  of 
a  corrupt  constituency,  the  only  difference  between  their 
positions  being  that  one  of  them  has  the  command  of  money 
and  the  other  has  not.  And  it  is  actually  the  former  who 
has  the  face  to  ask  the  latter  whether  he  thinks  he  will  be 
really  proof  against  the  temptation  to  bribe  ! 


KNUCKLEBONES  AND  CAT’S-CRADLE. 

THERE  was  once  a  man  who,  being  confronted  with  the 
familiar  problem  of  the  best  equipment  for  a  desert  island 
inhabited  by  savages  (it  is  well  known  that  the  true  desert  island 
is  always  inhabited  by  savages,  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  exact 
verbal  logicians),  promptly  answered  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
set  of  knucklebones  and  the  simple  material  required  for  the  game 
of  cat’s-cradle  than  anything  else.  His  plan  of  campaign  was 
that  while  waiting  for  the  savages  he  would  play  knucklebones  by 
himself,  diversifying  the  occupation  (which  is  endless,  and  never 
fails  to  interest)  by  an  occasional  resort  to  tbe  bread-fruit  and 
palm-toddy  which  all  respectable  desert  islands  keep  on  hand.  On 
the  appearance  of  a  male  savage  three  courses  would  be  open  to 
him — to  trade  the  knucklebones  to  the  savage  for  a  consideration ; 
to  teach  him  how  to  play  (a  preferable  course)  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
to  represent  to  him  that  the  knucklebones  were  divine,  and  that 
he,  the  involuntary  desert  islander,  had  the  secret  of  their  priest¬ 
hood.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  female  savage  appeared,  he  would  at 
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once  play  cat’s-cradle  with  her,  and  would  be  quite  certain  to 
soften  that  savage  breast  by  the  engaging  amusement.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  extreme  case,  though  it  is  probable  that  our  adven¬ 
turer  would  have  fared  quite  as  well  as  the  too- celebrated  basket- 
maker,  who  was  marooned  under  circumstances  which  need  not  be 
retold.  Desert  islands  are  now  getting  very  rare,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  amiable  savages  left,  because  we  have  got  rid  of 
most  of  them  with  measles  and  new  rum.  There  is,  on  the 
whole,  no  probability  of  the  two  games  being  put  to  such  a 
severe  test;  and  their  merits  must  depend  on  their  adaptability 
to  the  conditions  of  civilization  “  and  Christianity,”  as  a  speaker 
observed  the  other  day,  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously 
plagiarizing  from  Mrs.  Proudie’s  greatest  exploit. 

Seriously,  both  the  primitive  pastimes  here  mentioned  are 
admirable  diversions;  and  the  diverse  and  complementary  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  attractions  is  not  badly  illustrated  by  the  sanguine 
plans  of  the  person  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Knucklebones,  though  far  from  disagreeable  to  look  on,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  intense  covetousness  of  a  set  in  the  mind  of  the 
onlooker,  is  pre-eminently  a  game  for  man-by-kimself-man.  It  is 
the  game  of  the  avrdpKrjs,  of  the  person  who  is  content  with  his 
own  resources,  supplemented  only  by  five  little  bones  of  a  harm¬ 
less  sheep.  Besides,  if  you  play  it  alone,  nobody  sees  when  you 
“  miss  your  tip,”  as  you  very  frequently  do  in  the  abstruser  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  diversion.  It  has,  as  is,  or  ought  to  be,  generally 
known,  a  very  long  pedigree,  being,  besides  its  own  ancestor  for 
many  centuries,  the  ancestor  of  all  such  games  as  are  played  with 
dice  ;  but  it  is  independent  of  that.  What,  however,  it  is  not  in¬ 
dependent  of  is  a  careful  selection  of  the  knucklebones  (the  odious 
and  foolish  vox  nihili  “Dibs”  shall,  having  been  once  mentioned, 
no  more  cross  our  pen).  The  absurdity  of  democratic  ideas  can¬ 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  simply  putting  the  formula,  “  One 
bone  is  as  good  as  another.”  Is  it?  That’s  all!  (in  talking  of 
knucklebones  the  dialect  appropriate  is  that  of  festive  youth.)  We 
can  only  say  that  it  would  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  two 
champions  selected  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  play  the  severe  and 
complete  game  (if  there  be  a  complete  game,  which  some  have 
doubted),  the  one  having  a  set  of  equal-sized,  small,  neatly-shaped 
astragals,  and  the  other  a  scratch  lot  of  bone3  taken  from 
Leicesters  and  other  coarse  sheep.  In  ancient  days  they  used  to 
play  with  goat  and  antelope  knuckles  “  for  elegance  and  curiosity,” 
say  the  authorities.  They  also  imitated  the  real  thing  in  glass 
and  ivory  and  agate — a  piece  of  very  bad  taste.  But  the  sheep  is 
the  true  fountain  of  knucklebones,  and  when  he  or  she  is  not  too 
large,  and  is  well  made,  a  set  of  knucklebones  is  a  rather  comely 
thing.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  needless  to  say  that  there  should  be 
five,  and  no  more.  Some  of  the  proper  figures  absolutely  limit 
the  number  to  this,  and  in  the  simplest  form  of  all  (it  used,  if  a 
reluctant  memory  serves  us,  to  be  vulgarly  called  “  grabs  ”)  no 
more  could  be  conveniently  held  by  any  hand  that  was  not  in  old 
English  phrase  a  “  goll.” 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  proper  figures  ?  and  here 
we  feel  a  certain  shyness.  The  mentor  by  whose  aid  in  this  and 
some  other  instances  the  rust  of  years  has  been  rubbed  off  the 
aged  mind,  the  Boy's  Own  Book,  fails  us  here  shamefully,  so 
shamefully  that  we  are  bound  to  make  the  spiteful  remark  that,  if 
a  boy  ever  held  his  bat  as  the  Boy's  Own  Book  shows  him  holding 
it,  he  would  be  leg  before  to  every  ball  and  clean  bowled  by  all 
the  rest.  In  the  first  place,  the  bad  old  man  who  wrote  this  book 
(he  must  be  very  old,  indeed,  now  if  he  lives)  calls  the  game  by 
the  vox  nihili  above  referred  to.  In  the  second,  his  account  is  a 
disgraceful  evasion.  He  says  “  this  is  a  very  excellent  indoor 
amusement  [so  it  is,  and  outdoor,  too,  for  that  matter].  It  is 
played  with  five  small  bones  from  the  hind  leg  of  a  sheep  [do 
they  all  come  from  one  leg  ?  it  is  necessary  that  this  question  be 
referred  to  a  comparative  anatomist],  which  are  thrown  up  in  the 
air  and  caught  in  the  palm  or  on  the  back  of  the  hand  according 
to  various  rules.  These  mles,  hoivever,  are  so  various  and  intricate 
that  a  description  of  them  would  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of 
our  space  than  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  [the  old  hypocrite  !], 
and  even  if  given  would,  we  fear,  be  far  from  sufficiently  clear,” 
&c.  &c. 

Now  this  is  calculated  to  make  a  man,  and  especially  a  writer 
on  knucklebones,  very  cross.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
good  of  a  Boy's  Own  Book  which  behaves  in  this  way  ?  And,  in 
the  second,  how  is  the  writer  on  knucklebones  to  refresh  his  own 
memory  on  the  subject?  For,  to  tell  the  truth, the  rules  ivere  very 
intricate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  sufficiently  clear,  and  in 
fact  we  are  very  much  in  the  same  case  as  the  author  of  the  Buy's 
Own  Book,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  with  him. 
We  can,  however,  improve  a  little  on  his  baldness.  Knuckle¬ 
bones  begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere.  You  may  start  with 
“  sweeps,”  or  with  “  grabs,”  or  with  “  pick-up,”  or  with  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  pastime,  the  name  of  which  we  think  varied,  which  consists 
in  setting  one  hand  down  with  the  finger  points  spread  out  on  the 
table  and  the  wrist  raised,  and  while  the  fifth  bone  is  thrown  up 
by  the  other  hand,  sweeping  the  remaining  four  successively  into 
the  doorways  between  the  fingers  of  the  stationary  hand.  But  if 
we  started  with  any  figure  we  should  both  in  the  order  of  thought 
and  in  that  of  practice  start  with  that  in  which  the  five  bones  are 
laid  in  a  line,  one  is  thrown  in  the  air,  and  the  others  during  its 
flight  (for  that  is  the  central  principle  of  all  knucklebones)  are 
picked  up  first  one  by  one,  then  by  twos,  then  by  threes,  and  then 
all  four.  One  of  the  figures  in  which  there  is  most  difficulty  is  that 
in  which  the  bones  are  clutched  between  the  finger  tips  and  suc¬ 
cessively  thrown  up  backwards.  The  novice  always  finds  all  flying 


instead  of  the  one  which  ought  to  do  so.  The  very  simplest  sport 
of  all,  and  apparently  the  oldest,  is  that  of  throwing  the  bones  up 
from  the  palm  and  catching  them  on  the  back,  or  vice  vend.  But 
as  for  rules  they,  to  return  to  the  faithless  guide  than  whom  we 
have  not  perhaps  proved  much  faitbfuller,  “can  be  readily  learned 
from  any  person  acquainted  with  the  game,  and  a  little  practice 
will  secure  their  easy  accomplishment,”  which  last  fact  we  venture 
to  doubt.  Not  only  is  some  deftness  of  hand  required  by  a  perfect 
knucklebone  player,  but  also  a  hand  rather  peculiarly  shaped. 
Mere  size  of  fist  is  not  much  help ;  you  want  long  fingers,  supple 
joints,  and  a  flat-backed  palm. 

If  the  venerable  instructor  above  referred  to  (a  sacred  shame 
invades  us  at  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  him)  had  written 
the  sentences  quoted  about  Oat’s-cradle,  there  would  have  been 
ample  excuse  for  him.  The  thirty-two  figures  of  that  admirable 
diversion  (some  say  there  are  thirty-two,  and  some  say  that  the 
figures  of  cat’s-cradle  are  like  the  sacred  stones  and  steps  and  so 
forth  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  which  no  man  can  number 
twice  with  the  same  result)  could  only  be  described  by  a  novelist 
of  the  school  of  M.  Zola,  or  an  expert  in  the  composition  of  knitting 
manuals,  and  even  then  the  description  would  be  useless  without 
abundant  diagrams.  But  it  is  altogether  a  noble  game,  and  just 
as  knucklebones  is  the  game  of  man-by-himself-man,  so  is  cat's- 
cradle  the  game  to  be  played  under  four  eyes. 

With  thee  eat’s-cradling  I  forget  all  time 
is  known  to  English  scholars  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  line 
which  was  afterwards  altered  and  spoilt  by  a  puerile  fear  of 
seeming  puerile.  There  is  nothing  in  the  man’s  part  in  it  of 
that  effeminate  and  rather  grotesque  appearance  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  male  player  in  a  game  once  widely  practised — that  of 
holding  skeins  of  silk  or  wool  to  be  unwound — but  it  has  more 
than  the  same  advantages.  A  good  loDg  game  of  cat’s-cradle  with 
a  qualified  partner  is  indeed  a  liberal  education,  and,  like  all  true 
education,  it  can  be  carried  on  almost  anywhere.  Misconstruction 
might  indeed  attend  the  playing  of  the  game  in  church  ;  but  it  can 
be,  and  has  been,  play-ed  on  the  stairs  at  a  ball,  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage,  in  the  box  of  a  theatre,  in  many  other  places  where  the 
influences  and  exercises  of  a  liberal  education  are  too  often  but  ill 
represented.  It  is  even  said  that  an  artist  once  executed  a  charm¬ 
ing  pendent  to  that  famous  scene  which  Gautier  sketched  in 
words,  and  which  Mr.  Foker  had  on  his  walls  in  the  language  of 
line  and  colour,  by  depicting  a  lady  and  gentleman  playing  cat's- 
cradle  on  horseback  at  full  gallop.  It  supplies  while  it  is  being- 
played  abundant  themes  of  conversation,  and  in  its  endless  dis¬ 
appointments  and  recommencements  it  is  an  emphatic  and  invalu¬ 
able  Criticism  of  Life.  For  even  the  skilfullest  players  (especially 
in  the  circumstances  under  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  cat’s- 
cradle  ought  to  be  played)  find  themselves  making  one  of  those 
innumerable  little  slips,  whereupon  follows  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  most  intricate  and  unimagined  complication  into  the  simple 
“  cradle,”  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  all  over  again.  The 
moral  uses  of  cat's-cradle  are  also  infinite ;  and  in  a  somewhat 
different  order  of  thought  it  is  an  admirable  game  for  displaying  the 
beauties  and  distinctions  of  the  human  hand,  which  Mr.  Browning 
and  others  so  j  ustlyT  admire.  Neither  should  the  extraordinary  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  apparatus  be  omitted,  though — and  here  cat's-cradle  is 
once  more  Critical  of  Life — that  simplicity  never  has  attained  to  full 
perfection.  An  endless  silk  cord  would  be  the  ideal  engine  for 
cat’s-cradle.  Knots,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  endless 
cord,  have  to  be  put  up  with,  often  jeopardize  the  transfer  of  the 
cradle  at  the  most  interesting  moments  ;  and  though,  if  the  cord 
is  carefully  spliced  and  whipped,  the  knot  is  avoided,  the  join 
still  makes  a  certain  stiffness  at  its  particular  point.  Still,  it  is 
not  well  to  be  too  exacting;  and  the  joys  of  cat's-cradle  may  be 
partaken  of  by  the  aid  of  the  humble  string,  nay,  even — for  tlio 
game  is,  as  has  been  said  endlessly  satirical  and  humorous — of  a 
piece  of  red  tape.  Can  the  sovereign  virtues  of  a  diversion  go 
f  urther  than  to  the  extraction  of  amusement  out  of  red  tape  ? 


THE  POPE’S  HOSPITAL  LETTER. 

rpiIE  proverb  about  “an  ill  wind”  appears  to  have  been  illus- 
J-  trated  by  the  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  in  Italy,  even  more 
fully  than  was  known  last  week,  and  in  the  same  sense  which  we 
then  pointed  out.  The  Pope  himself  has  openly  come  forward, 
not  to  thwart  but  to  praise  and  to  second,  the  efforts  of  “those 
at  the  head  of  public  affairs  ”  in  Rome,  as  is  testified  by  his 
letter  to  Cardinal  Jacobini  on  “  the  dreadful  scourge  of  the 
Asiatic  malady  ”  which  has  attacked  Italy.  Ilia  Holiness  is  not 
content  with  commending  “  the  zeal  and  prudence  ”  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  finds  it.  is  impossible  to  remain  an  indifferent  spectator, 
and  announces  his  intention  of  himself  co-operating  in  this  work 
of  charity  by  founding  a  hospital  at  a  cost  of  a  million  francs,  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican,  so  that  he  may  himself 
be  able  to  visit  and  console  those  attacked  by  the  malady.  That 
such  a  step  is  a  very  fitting,  as  well  as  a  politic  and  a  uracious, 
one  on  his  part  is  obvious  enough,  aud  it  appears  to  bo  gene¬ 
rally  appreciated  as  such  on  the  spot,  except  by  “Liberals” 
of  the  irreconcilable  class.  But  it  is  also  the  course  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  antecedents  and  general  character  of 
Leo  XIII.,  who  has  all  along  manifested  a  special  anxiety  both  to 
emphasize  and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  emulate  the 
nobler  historical  traditions  of  the  Papacy.  The  name  and  notion 
of  a  hospital  is  to  us  so  trite,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
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we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  tow  comparatively  new  in  the 
world’s  history  such  institutions  are.  There  are  probably  some 
who  will  even  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  idea  and  the  fact  are 
alike  of  purely  Christian  origin,  and  form  part  of  our  large  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  early  and  mediaeval  Church.  Milman  is  quite 
within  the  mark  when  he  says  that  “  in  institutions  for  the  poor, 
hospitals,  leper  houses,  charity  was  not  only  reckoned  as  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  Churchmen,  but  was  a  duty  ostentatiously 
discharged.”  He  adds  that  Latin  Christianity  may  point  to  her 
hospitals  and  brotherhoods,  as  well  as  to  her  universities,  schools, 
and  churches,  “  as  in  great  part  owing  to  the  munificence  or  the 
active  agency  of  her  universal  hierarchy.”  But  we  must  go 
further  back  than  the  date  of  distinctively  “  Latin  Christianity  ” 
for  the  origin  of  hospitals.  It  is  really  one  aspect  of  the  striking 
contrast  which  challenges  attention  in  many  dilferent  ways, 
whether  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  life,  between  the  civilizations  of 
the  Pagan  and  of  the  Christian  era.  And  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  to  reveal  the  radical  nature  of  that  contrast. 

A  modern  writer  has  justly  observed  that  “  there  is  no  feature 
of  the  old  (Pagan)  civilizations  so  repulsive  as  its  indifference  to 
suffering.”  There  were  of  course  variations  of  detail  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  great  nations  of  classical  antiquity;  but, 
roughly  speaking,  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  either  case. 
Old  age,  pain,  deformity,  feebleness,  disease,  death,  roused  con¬ 
tempt  or  disgust  rather  than  compassion ;  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  were  an  offence  to  the  sunny  Eudcemianism  of  Hellenic  culture, 
foolishness  to  the  stern  military  statecraft  of  imperial  Rome. 
The  weaklings  of  mankind  could  neither  contribute  to  the  joyous¬ 
ness  of  life  nor  bear  its  burdens  ;  they  were  out  of  place  equally 
in  court  or  camp,  and  were  better  out  of  the  world  altogether, 
seeing  that  they  were  not  of  it.  And  therefore,  as  was  only  natural, 
charitable  institutions  were  absolutely  unknown.  The  almost  entire 
ignoring  of  all  sympathetic  reference  to  childhood  in  classical 
poetry,  as  compared  with  the  prominent  place  it  occupies  in  the 
poetry  of  every  Christian  age — which  is  somewhere  dwelt  on  by 
Dr.  Farrar — illustrates  one  side  of  this  contrast.  It  finds  a  more 
ghastly  illustration  in  the  fact,  noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  that  “  the 
infant  was  entirely  unprotected,  and  infanticide  was  regarded  by 
no  one  as  a  crime.”  It  was  indeed  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
two  greatest  Hellenic  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  widely  as 
they  differed  from  each  other  in  their  ethical  systems,  and  was 
tolerated  as  well  b}r  law  as  by  public  opinion  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  widely  practised,  especially  with  deformed  children. 
But  the  sacredne9s  of  human  life  and  the  sentiment  of  compas¬ 
sion  so  conspicuous  in  Christian  ethics  speedily  produced  a  marvel¬ 
lous  change.  Even  during  the  ages  of  persecution  the  hospital 
and  the  refuge  (X enodorkion)  had  already  come  into  existence, 
and  the  Catacomb  epitaphs  bear  abundant  witness  to  the  multitude 
of  foundlings  supported  by  Christian  charity.  After  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Emperor,  one  of  the  first  changes  in  the  law  was  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  infants,  and  under  Justinian  we  find 
mention  of  public  brephotrophia.  In  the  fourth  century  a  Roman 
lady,  Fabiola — not  the  heroine  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  fascinating 
tale — founded  the  first  public  hospital  at  Rome ;  another,  as 
well  as  an  asylum  for  leprosy,  was  founded  by  St.  Basil  at 
Caesarea,  where,  according  to  Neander,  everything  was  brought 
together  that  could  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patients, 
whence  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  it,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Basil, 
“  a  miniature  city.”  The  first  General  Council,  in  325,  ordered 
the  erection  of  hospitals  in  every  city,  and  when  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Carthage  and  Alexandria  were  devastated  by  a  pesti¬ 
lence,  the  Christians  extorted  the  admiration  of  their  Pagan  fellow- 
citizens,  who  had  tied  panic-stricken,  by  their  courageous  zeal  in 
consoling  the  last  hours  of  the  sufferers.  And  a  little  later 
we  have  the  reluctant  testimony  of  the  well-known  confession  of 
the  Emperor  J ulian,  in  his  letter  to  Arsacius,  that  “  it  is  a  shame 
the  Galileans  should  support  not  only  their  own  poor,  but  ours 
also,”  and  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  provoke  a  similar  spirit  among 
the  heathen.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  middle  ages,  Innocent  III.,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  representative  of  Popes,  founded  both  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Rome,  for  patients  of  all  nationalities, 
and  a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  Gregory  IX.  not  long  afterwards 
founded  the  Lateran  hospital,  which  is  still  kept  up.  Every 
monastery  moreover,  as  a  rule,  had  its  infirmary,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  its  own  members,  hut  for  the  care  of  invalids  and  convales¬ 
cents  generally  and  the  nursing  of  the  weak,  the  blind,  and  the  aged; 
and  these  infirmaries  were  in  fact  the  originals  and  patterns  of  our 
modern  hospitals.  The  earliest  record  of  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  hospital  in  England  is  in  the  time  of  Laufranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  founded  two  in  10S0,  one  for  leprosy,  one  for 
general  purposes.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  founded  in 
1102  ;  St.  Thomas's,  in  the  Borough,  in  1213  ;  and  Bethlehem  in 
1247 — converted  under  Henry  VIII.  into  a  receptacle  for  lunatics 
— were  all  originally  connected  with  religious  houses. 

The  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  that 
so  few  names  comparatively  have  come  down  to  us  signalized  for 
what  yet  was  from  the  first  so  widely  spread  a  work  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  is  in  itself  significant.  We  hear  much,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  of  the  triumphs  of  early  missionaries  and 
martyrs,  hut  little  of  that  quiet  heroism  of  charity  “  which,  with 
no  precedent  to  guide  it,  and  every  early  habit  to  oppose  it,  con¬ 
fronted  the  most  loathsome  forms  of  suffering,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  made  pain  and  hideous  disease  the 
objects  of  a  reverential  affection.”  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  men  who,  at  a  later  date,  covered  Europe  with  a  network  of 
hospitals  after  the  Crusades,  have  passed  from  recollection,  though 


in  another  and  most  important  sense  the  good  they  did  “  lives 
after  them.”  But  this  really  shows  how  entirely  that  has  become 
a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary  and  universal  incident  of  Christian 
civilization,  which  under  the  previous  regime  had  been  altogether 
unknown.  If,  to  cite  Milman’s  words,  “  the  haughtiest  Popes  con¬ 
descended  to  imitate  the  Lord  in  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men,” 
the  ceremony,  however  perfunctorily  it  may  sometimes  have  been 
performed,  had  a  background  of  meaning  which  was  never  lost 
sight  of  in  the  Church.  It  is  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  at  once 
to  the  piety  and  the  historical  sense  of  Leo  XIII.  to  know 
that,  in  his  proposed  foundation  of  a  cholera  hospital  at  Rome,  he 
is  emulating  the  best  example  of  some  of  the  grandest  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  a  matter  where  they — to  use  his  own  phrase — trod 
most  closely  in  the  steps  of  their  Divine  Master.  Rome,  Athens, 
Alexandria,  in  their  old  heathen  days,  took  no  heed  of  suffering, 
or  only  recognized  it  as  an  eyesore  to  he  concealed  or  even  a 
crime  to  b9  suppressed.  In  the  terrible  plague  described  by 
Thucydides  and  Lucretius  there  was  no  Borromeo  to  stand,  as  an 
angel  of  mercy,  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  No  doubt 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  then  existed,  did  much  to  deaden 
human  sympathies,  and  it  is  remarkable,  for  instance,  that  a 
gentleman  of  the  natural  refinement  and  geniality  of  Horace 
should  never  have  dreamt  of  regarding  his  slaves  as  anything  hut 
mere  chattels  and  belongings  of  their  master,  with  no  rights  of 
their  own,  the  helpless  playthings  of  his  caprice,  his  cruelty,  or 
his  lust.  And  this  habitual  and  universal  treatment  of  slaves 
throughout  the  old  Pagan  world  at  once  exemplified  and  deeply 
ingrained  into  the  popular  mind  the  prevalent  ethical  maxim 
which  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  all  Christian  teaching,  that  the 
weak  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  question  has  been  debated 
from  various  points  of  view  in  our  own  day  whether  Christian 
morality  can  be  maintained  in  the  absence  of  Christian  belief. 
We  cannot  enter  on  that  controversy  here,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that,  as  matter  of  history,  the  one  grew  out  of  the 
other,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  may  he  presumed  to  have  had  this 
circumstance  in  mind  when  he  not  long  ago  affirmed  his  deliberate 
conviction  that,  if  the  Creed  is  to  go,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
will  go  with  it.  There  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  world  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  both.  Be  it  so  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  deal  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  modern  European  idea  of  civilization  grew  out  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  strong,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
prosperous  might  not  perhaps  greatly  miss  it, but  the  Gospel  of  the 
top-dog — as  a  modern  advocate  of  that  view  has  somewhat  brusquely 
termed  it — could  hardly  be  preached  with  acceptance  to  the  sick, 
the  suffering,  and  the  poor.  A  Pope  may  at  all  events  be  pardoned 
for  the  amiable  weakness  of  adhering  in  this  respect  to  the  old- 
fashioned  ethics  of  Christendom. 


PROTECTIVE  RESEMBLANCE. 

A  CURIOUS  history  might  he  written  upon  the  gradual 
development  of  opinion  in  natural  science.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  in  these  days,  when  the  theory  of  evolution  is  so  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  that  its  details  only  invite  controversy,  to  realize  the 
perplexities  which  beset  those  who  on  its  first  assertion  were  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  it  with  approval ;  nor  will  a  younger  generation 
of  naturalists  appreciate  the  amount  of  contemptuous  opposition 
which  was  directed  against  all  who  ventured  to  acknowledge  that 
the  teaching  was  reasonable  or  worthy  of  consideration.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  objectors  who  stigmatized  “  Darwinism  ”  as 
equally  irreligious  and  absurd  that  three-fourths  of  the  earlier 
theories  which  the  evolutionists  set  aside  were  really  the  most 
preposterous  nonsense  that  was  ever  sheltered  under  the  cloak  of 
science.  There  was  a  time  when  no  dogma  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth,  of  plants  or  animals,  could  be  so  far-fetched  or  fantas¬ 
tical  as  not  to  attract  disciples,  and  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
absurdities  which  were  at  one  time  or  other  accepted  as  scientific 
truths  would  in  this  year  of  grace  excite  the  mirth  of  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Learned  and  thoughtful  men  gravely  discussed  the 
“  materia  pinguis  ”  or  “  fatty  matter  ”  which,  fermenting  through 
internal  heat,  gave  birth  to  fossil  hones  or  shells,  or,  as  a 
“  lapidifying  juice,”  permeated  all  porous  substances  and  converted 
them  into  stone.  A  “  Physitian  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,” 
whose  name  is  said  to  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Royal  Society, 
quotes  with  approval  the  relation  of  Ilelmont,  that  “  there  is  a 
Spring  in  the  Monastery  of  Zonia  near  Brussels  that  breeds  stones 
so  fast  that  the  Monks  are  daily  forced  to  break  them  off  with 
Crooks  and  Hatchets,”  and  “  that  a  certain  Hen  sitting  on  her 
Eggs,  being  struck  with  a  Gorgonick  Spirit,  was  transformed  into 
Stone,  with  her  Eggs  likewise.”  To  such  a  philosopher  “the 
Nature  of  things,  and  the  real  Principles  on  which  they  are  con¬ 
stituted,”  presented  no  difficulty ;  he  tells  us  how  he  satisfied 
himself  by  experiment  upon  pure  spring  water  that  by  “  gradua¬ 
tions  of  Coagulation,  Congelation,  and  Fixation,  it  was  turned 
into  Earth,  which  Earth  produced  Animals,  Vegetables,  and 
Minerals.”  Until  more  recent  days  it  was  known,  as  a  fact 
that  could  not  he  questioned,  that  the  acorn  barnacle  gave  birth 
to  the  solan  goose,  and  that  chopped  hay  was  an  infallible  method 
for  stocking  a  pond  with  eels.  Delightful  days  were  those  for  the 
savant  when  he  could  shroud  himself  from  unfriendly  critics  in 
“  the  tumultuous  movements  of  terrestrial  exhalation.”  It  was  a 
long  step  from  such  wild  ideas  to  the  teaching  of  Buffon,  Cuvier, 
and  Liunceus;  yet  in  some  respects  their  systems  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Since  their  day  the  basis  of  scientific  know- 
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ledge  has  been  completely  revolutionized,  -with  this  advantage, 
among  others,  that  the  interest  it  arouses  is  enormously  increased. 
We  now  know  that  there  is  a  meaning,  even  if  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered,  in  every  departure  from  typical  form,  and  a  motive,  per¬ 
haps  still  to  be  sought  for,  in  every  variation ;  that  colour  is  never 
accidental*,  and  that  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest 
are  the  chief  factors  in  the  distinction  of  groups  and  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  species. 

On  the  question  of  colour  as  relating  to  birds  and  their  eggs  an 
interesting  chapter  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Dixon,  a  well-known 
ornithologist,  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to  the  recently  issued 
Part  IV.  of  Mr.  Seebohin’s  British  Birds.  All  variation  or  peculi¬ 
arity,  he  argues,  has  a  special  value.  But  we  will  let  him  speak 
for  himself : — “  Until  very  recently  the  great,  variety  of  colour  in 
the  plumage  of  birds  was  looked  upon  as  so  much  ornament,  of  no 
particular  use  to  the  species,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  eye  and  adding  to  the  general  harmony  of  animated  nature. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  scientific  research  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  beautiful  colours  on  the  plumage  of  birds  materially 
affect  not  only  their  welfare,  but  that  of  their  young,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  very  existence  of  the  species.  This  beauty  is  not 
given  aimlessly,  it  has  a  fixed  and  definite  object — the  benefit,  of 
the  species  acquiring  and  possessing  it.  The  student  of  birds  must 
therefore  view  each  varied  tint  on  their  plumage,  not  as  so  much 
mere  ornament,  but  as  a  factor  which  is,  or  has  been,  essential  to 
the  safety  or  well-being  of  the  species  possessing  it,  which  has  had 
its  origin  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  which  each  bird  is  sub¬ 
ject,  either  through  natural  or  sexual  selection.  In  like  manner 
the  infinite  variation  of  colour,  and  to  some  extent  of  form,  in  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  the  endless  diversity  of  their  nests,  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  subtle  laws  of  variation  and  inheritance,  aided 
by  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

In  his  argument  he  refers  to  the  Theory  of  Birds'  Nests,  an  essay 
published  by  Mr.  Wallace  as  far  back  as  1867-8.  Mr.  Wallace 
there  divides  birds  into  two  great  classes — one  in  which  the  sexes 
are  alike  and  of  conspicuous  and  showy  colours,  the  birds  either 
concealing  their  nests  or  building  them  in  some  sheltered  site ;  the 
other  in  which  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
sexes,  the  female  being  of  dull  or  sombre  colours  as  compared  with 
her  mate ;  these,  as  a  rule,  constructing  their  nests  in  an  open,  if 
not  indeed  in  an  exposed  situation.  The  exceptions  to  these  rules 
are  found  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
eminent  naturalist  are  somewhat  weakened,  and  have,  in  fact,  been 
contested  by  a  well-known  American  ornithologist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen. 
It  is  quite  clear  there  must  be  other  causes  at  work,  elements  of 
considerable  importance,  though  perhaps  not  as  yet  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  Still  the  examples  are  sufficiently  frequent,  and,  without 
generalizing  too  widely,  we  may  assert  that  they  are  often  of  a 
very  marked  character,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  species 
protective  resemblance  comes  very  largely  into  play.  Thus  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  cock  pheasant  are  in  most  marked  contrast 
.to  the  sober  hues  of  the  hen.  She  takes  but  little  pains  to  conceal 
her  nest ;  when  sitting,  her  colouring  so  closely  resembles  the 
dead  leaves  or  browner  foliage  that  surrounds  her  that  she  is  not 
easily  perceived.  Her  eggs  are  conspicuous,  but  when  she  leaves 
her  nest  she  takes  care  to  cover  them.  The  black  ccck  in  his 
purplish  black  suit  is  a  very  striking  object ;  his  mate,  the  grey 
hen,  as  she  crouches  among  the  heather  stems,  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mallard  and  the  wild  duck, 
and  with  smaller  birds  such  as  the  ring  ousel,  the  chaffinch,  and 
the  stonechat.  When  the  female  is  the  more  showy,  as  in  the 
dotterel  and  the  phalarope,  it  is  on  the  male  bird  that  the  chief 
duties  of  incubation  fall,  and  his  protective  resemblance  to  his 
surroundings  is  his  safety.  Where  the  sexes  are  alike  and  each  is 
equally  brilliant  in  plumage,  the  nest  is  generally  concealed,  as 
with  the  hoopoe  and  the  kingfisher.  The  general  rule  as  to  the 
colour  and  markings  of  the  egg  points  in  the  same  direction — 
where  the  eggs  are  light-coloured  or  white,  and  are  laid  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  nest,  when  not  protected  by  the  colour  of  the  sitting  bird 
they  are  carefully  covered  when  the  parent  leaves  the  nest , 
in  some  cases,  as  with  the  little  grebe  or  dabchick,  this  is  done  so 
completely  that  the  nest,  except  to  the  skilled  oologist,  is  very 
rarely  discovered.  But  it  is,  as  Mr.  Dixon  tells  11s,  “  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  showily  dressed  males  of  many  of  the  ducks  assume 
a  dull  inconspicuous  garb  during  the  period  when  the  j'oung  are 
being  reared,  while  brilliantly-clad  polygamous  birds  desert  the 
females  during  this  anxious  time.”  Again,  birds  which  nest  on 
sandy  shores,  with  6ome  exceptions,  lay  eggs  whose  markings  so 
closely  resemble  the  sand  or  stones  which  surround  them  that  they 
are  easily  passed  by.  The  ring  plover,  whose  eggs  are  minutely 
speckled,  nests  on  the  finer  sand  ;  the  eggs  of  the  lesser  tern,  more 
richly  marked,  are  found  among  the  coarser  shingle,  where  they 
harmonize  with  the  tints  of  the  stones ;  the  common  sandpiper’s 
eggs,  laid  on  the  open  ground,  are  very  hard  to  find.  In  all  these 
cases,  and  they  might  easily  be  multiplied,  the  colours  have  a  mean¬ 
ing,  and  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  all  birds’  egg3  were  originally 
white,  they  have  acquired  their  tints  as  the  parent  birds  have 
acquired  their  protective  colours,  by  a  long  process  of  natural 
selection.  But,  apart  from  their  nesting  habits,  many  well-known 
birds  are  protectively  coloured,  and  evidently  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  advantage ;  many  a  sportsman  has  wondered 
what  becomes  of  partridges  in  heavy  rain ;  their  scent  grows  cold 
while  their  plain  brown  plumage  effectually  conceals  them.  The 
ptarmigan  in  its  summer  dress  lies  almost  unconcernedly  among  the 
lichen-covered  stones,  while  only  the  keenest  eye  can  discover  it 
when  it  dons  its  winter  garb.  The  woodcock  rests  upon  the  ground 


under  the  trees,  especially  the  holly ;  its  tints  harmonize  so  effectu¬ 
ally  with  the  fallen  leaves  that  it  is  very  rarely  observed  before  it 
is  “  flushed,”  and  a  wisp  of  snipe  will  lie  close  upon  the  marshy 
soil  quite  unperceived  until  they  rise.  The  night  jar  crouches 
along,  not  across,  a  dead  branch,  and  is  unseen.  The  cuckoos,  in¬ 
variably  weak  and  defenceless,  have  in  many  instances  acquired 
both  the  form  and  colour  of  rapacious  species,  as  the  hawks 
and  shrikes ;  the  Irequent  mimetic  resemblance  of  their  eggs 
to  those  of  the  birds  in  whose  nests  they  deposit  them  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  the  history  of  birds.  The 
instances  of  protective  resemblance  amongst  mammals  are  not 
so  frequent.  The  aard  wolf,  a  weak  animal  as  compared  with 
the  hyaena,  no  doubt  finds  advantage  in  its  likeness  to  its 
more  powerful  congener;  the  stripes  of  the  tiger,  especially 
towards  dusk,  resemble  the  reeds  and  jungle;  the  wild  rabbit, 
when  seeking  its  food  in  the  evening,  finds  protection  in  its  in¬ 
conspicuous  brown  fur,  and,  though  nature  has  perhaps  rather 
unkindly  neutralized  the  effect  when  it  runs  away  by  turning  up 
its  tail  with  white,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  Darwin  was  right  in 
suggesting  that  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  species,  especially  to 
the  young,  who  see  in  it  a  signal  to  make  their  speediest  escape 
into  their  burrows.  Fish  exhibit  numerous  examples  of  effectual 
protective  colouration,  as  may  any  day  be  seen  in  the  tanks  at  the 
“  Ilealtheries  ”  ;  equally  favoured  are  many  species  of  reptiles,  the 
little  brown  and  green  tree  frogs  being  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known.  It  is  among  the  insect  tribes  that  protective  resemblance 
attains  its  highest  development.  There  are  whole  groups  of 
insects  among  which  such  mimicry  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

The  instances  which  have  been  recorded,  and  which  we  may 
unhesitatingly  accept,  of  safety  from  danger  or  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  would  thirty,  or  even  twenty,  years  ago 
have  been  received  with  incredulity ;  but  the  facts  rest  not  only  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations,  but  the  very  examples  are  in  our 
national  or  in  accessible  private  collections.  Two  families  of 
butterflies  are  found  in  South  America  as  absolutely  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  structural  characters  as  are  the  carnivora  and 
the  ruminants  among  quadrupeds. — the  one,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Heliconius,  are  large,  slow  flying,  and  conspicuous  by  their 
beautiful  and  varied  colouring,  yet,  though  easily  captured,  they 
enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  insectivorous 
birds  ;  they  owe  their  safety  to  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  strong, 
pungent,  semi-aromatic  odour — a  yellow  liquid,  says  Mr.  Wallace, 
escapes  from  their  bodies  when  they  are  crushed,  the  smell  of 
which  remains  on  the  fingers  for  some  days ;  they  are  too  nauseous 
to  be  eaten  by  the  hungriest  of  their  enemies;  their  peculiarly 
offensive  taste  is  their  protection.  Among  the  white  butterflies 
of  the  family  Pieridre,  not  unlike  our  cabbage  butterflies,  are  some 
which  vary  so  far  from  their  typical  form  as  to  resemble  the 
ITeliconia  both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  with  this  variation  they 
have  acquired  the  same  mode  of  flight  and  generally  frequent  the 
same  localities ;  they  are,  however,  very  rare,  and,  belonging  to  a 
family  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds,  would  long  since  have 
perished  but  for  this  singular  resemblance.  And  they  are  not 
alone  in  this  mimetic  imitation  ;  a  genus  of  quite  another  family, 
the  Erycinidce,  and  three  genera  of  diurnal  moths,  also  contain 
species  which  mimic  the  same  forms  ;  so  there  are  no  less  than  five 
wholly  different  insects  disguised  under  the  same  form  and 
colour,  four  of  which  owe  their  immunity  to  their  likeness 
to  the  fifth,  which  alone  is  naturally  protected.  The  Phasmidce, 
again,  known  to  the  unlearned  world  as  leaf  and  stick  insects, 
are  protected  by  imitation  still  more  curious  and  unexpected. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  plants  on  which  they  feed  is  so  clos9 
that  even  a  practised  eye  will  fail  to  detect  them,  the  veining  of 
the  wings  and  their  tints  exactly  corresponding  with  the  leaves  of 
their  food  plant ;  and  as  they  feed  only  at  night  and  remain 
motionless  during  the  day,  they  frequently  escape  capture.  Mr. 
Belt  indeed  records  an  instance  of  the  actual  operation  of  this 
means  of  defence  in  a  leaf-like  locust,  which  remaiued  perfectly 
quiescent  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  insectivorous  ants,  which  ran 
over  it  without  discovering  it  was  an  insect  and  not  a  leaf.  The 
large  wingless  stick-insects  which  abound  in  the  Moluccas,  some¬ 
times  measuring  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  resemble 
dead  sticks  so  closely  in  colour,  in  the  rugosities  of  their  bodies, 
and  in  the  knots  and  small  branches  imitated  by  the  joints  of  the 
legs,  which  are  either  pressed  closely  to  their  sides  or  are  stuck  out 
at  random,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  real  dead  twigs 
which  fall  from  the  trees  above  from  the  living  insects.  Beetles 
again  mimic  each  other,  and  in  every  case  the  species  which  is 
imitated  has  some  special  protection  which  causes  it  to  be  avoided 
as  dangerous  or  uneatable  by  small  insectivorous  animals ;  some 
have  a  disgusting  taste,  others  are  so  hard  that  they  are  not 
easily  crushed  or  digested,  while  others  have  powerful  jaws  which 
they  can  use  in  their  defence.  Other  beetles,  again,  imitate  bees 
and  wasps,  and  so  escape.  Many  two-wmged  flies  are  also  in 
this  way  protected,  while  a  genus  of  small  tropical  spiders 
which  feed  on  ants  are  so  like  the  ants  themselves  that  they 
venture  among  them  without  fear  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
Many  larval  forms  of  insects  are  mimetic;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sphinx,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  colour  of  its  food  plant,  until  its  final  change  of  skin,  when 
it  retires  to  some  sheltered  spot,  perhaps  on  the  brown  stem 
of  the  plant,  and,  throwing  off  its  green  coat,  assumes  a  dark- 
brown  earth-coloured  one,  in  which  it  descends  to  conceal  itself 
in  its  pupa  stage  among  de>ad  leaves  or  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  But  still  more  singular  is  the  habit  of  the  larva  of  th® 
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Papilio  Nireus,  an  African  butterfly  described  in  tbe  journals  of  the 
Entomological  Society.  As  in  other  instances,  “  in  colour  the 
caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  the  leaves  upon  which  it 
feeds,  being  of  a  dark-green  olive  on  the  orange-tree  and  a  lighter 
green  upon  the  Vepris  lanceolala  (a  forest  tree).  A  number  of 
these  caterpillars  were  kept  in  confinement  in  a  case  made  partly 
of  brick,  partly  of  wood,  the  colour  of  the  brick  a  purplish 
brown,  of  the  wood  a  dull  yellow  ;  in  the  case  was  a  branch  of 
the  *  bottle-brush  ’  shrub,  its  leaves  partly  dried  and  of  a  pale 
green ;  the  caterpillars  were  fed  on  orange  leaves.  When  the 
time  came  for  their  pupa  form,  some  affixed  themselves  to  the 
orange  leaves  and  became  a  dark  green;  others  to  the  bottle-brush, 
and  were,  like  it,  light  green  ;  one  fixed  itself  to  the  woodwork, 
and  assumed  a  dull  yellow  colour  ;  while  one  attached  itself  to 
the  wooden  framework  where  the  wood  and  brick  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  assumed  the  colours  of  both  xvood  and  brick,  its  under¬ 
side  resembling  the  wood ,  the  upper  side  that  of  the  brickwork .” 
A  case,  though  hardly  of  protective  resemblance,  equally  strange, 
but  of  less  advantage  to  the  individual,  is  recorded  among  a  group 
of  forest  ants.  They  are  brown  or  blackish,  and  are  remarkable 
for  a  great  variety  in  size  or  form  in  the  same  species,  the  largest 
having  heads  many  times  larger  than  their  bodies.  These  large¬ 
headed  ants  are  very  sluggish,  and  apparently  very  useless,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  colony.  They  have,  however,  one  purpose,  if  we 
accept  Mr.  Bates’s  suggestion — they  serve  as  baits  to  attract 
insect-eating  birds,  and  so  unconsciously  protect  their  more  useful 
companions. 


THE  DACHSHUND 

THERE  is  a  grand  distinction  between  a  hound  and  a  dog. 

Nothing  betrays  ignorance  much  more  than  calling  a  hound 
a  dog.  If  you  should  find  yourself  in  the  company  of  hounds,  and 
allude  to  one  of  them  as  a  dog,  you  would  at  once  be  an  object  of 
pity,  and  be  regarded  as  a  person  who  had  not  been  properly 
brought  up,  and  whose  education  had  been  neglected.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  this  misfortune  would  befall  you  if 
you  called  a  dachshund  a  dog,  especially  if  at  the  time  you  were 
in  the  society  of  foxhounds.  Nevertheless,  the  dachshund  is  a 
hound,  and  it  would  be  very  bad  manners  indeed  to  regard  him 
as  a  common  dog.  The  foxhound  stands  in  a  proud  position  as 
head  of  the  aristocracy  of  hounds,  and  well  he  may,  for  he  has 
been  bred,  for  more  generations  on  both  sides  than  any  Duke  in 
the  land  can  boast,  with  the  sole  object  of  endowing  him  with  the 
qualities  which  best  become  such  an  exalted  station.  The  result 
is  highly  satisfactory ;  as  far  as  the  foxhound  is  concerned, 
perfection  has  been  reached  ;  but  all  things  human  have  their 
drawbacks,  and  the  consequence  of  this  exaltation  of  the  fox¬ 
hound  to  an  object  of  worship,  or  a  kind  of  fetich,  has  been 
the  debasement  of  every  other  sort  of  hound  in  public  opinion. 
Stags  are  now  hunted  with  foxhounds,  instead  of  with  stag- 
hounds.  The  fine  old  pack  of  North  Devon  staghounds  were 
sold  to  go  to  Germany  about  half  a  century  ago,  lamented  by 
the  great  Jack  Russell,  and  have  been  replaced  by  foxhounds. 
Hares  are  now  hunted  by  foxhounds,  or  quasi-foxhounds,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  harriers ;  otters  by  foxhounds,  instead  of  by  otter¬ 
hounds  ;  and  the  very  beagles  are  now  dwarf  foxhounds.  Surely  the 
scientific  sportsman — alas !  where  is  he  ?  Has  he  become  a  mere 
rider  P  Has  he  lost  all  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  all  interest  in, 
the  wild  animals  of  the  chase  ? — surely  he  would  wish  to  adapt 
his  hound  to  the  peculiar  wiles  of  his  own  particular  game,  and 
not  lump  all  the  various  animals  together,  as  if  they  were  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  race  them  down  with  foxhounds  !  Our  fore¬ 
fathers,  as  the  pencil  of  Bewick  will  show,  hunted  every  animal 
with  a  hound  specially  adapted  to  that  particular  chase,  and  they 
had  a  pride  in  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
the  life  of  all  the  wild  fauna  around  them.  They  were  naturalists, 
not  by  profession,  but  by  habit,  aud  the  pleasures  of  hunting  were 
much  enhanced  to  them  by  the  great  variety  offered,  and  the 
consequent  skill  required,  in  the  chase  of  very  different  game,  each 
by  very  different  hounds,  bred  and  trained  for  that  particular 
purpose,  and  no  other. 

The  dachshund,  as  his  name  implies,  is  a  badger-hound, 
invented  by  the  Germans ;  and  he  looks  it  all  over.  All  the 
science  and  patience  of  the  German  character  is  made  manifest 
in  him.  Given  the  badger,  required  a  hound  to  hunt  him,  and 
the  proposition  is  worked  out  in  his  person  like  a  problem  in 
Euclid.  Badger-huntiDg  is  not  a  sport  much  followed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  consequence  is  the  poor  harmless  badger  is  every¬ 
where  ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  accordance  with  the  wretched 
custom  to  call  everything  vermin  which  is  not  game,  and 
exterminate  it.  But  the  habits  of  the  badger  have  preserved 
him  in  some  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  is  still  by 
no  means  a  rare  beast.  He  is  a  great  digger,  and  he  makes  for 
himself  a  very  large  deep  earth,  in  which  he  resides  by  dav,  be¬ 
taking  himself  to  the  outer  world  by  night.  Badger-hunting, 
therefore,  should  be  carried  on  by  moonlight.  The  badger  is  found 
roaming  abroad,  is  run  to  his  earth,  and  is  then  “  taken  out,” 
which,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  pastime  not  being  favoured 
by  the  English  gentleman,  who  lives  at  home  at  ease.  The  dachs¬ 
hund  is  well  designed  for  this  work,  and  he  has  his  points  by 
which  he  is  to  be  judged,  like  his  great  neighbour,  the  fox¬ 
hound.  There  are  two  ^orts  of  dachshunds,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  colour.  The  one  is  black  and  tan,  and  should 
be  strictly  black  and  tan  aud  nothing  else.  The  other  is  a 
light-coloured  red,  and  should  also  be  nothing  else;  his  nose 


should  be  red,  and  his  eyes  should  be  a  light  hazel  match¬ 
ing  the  red.  The  red  dachshund  is  smaller,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
black  and  tan  hound,  but  in  other  respects  he  is  much  the  same, 
colour  excepted.  His  nose  should  be  long,  his  head  long,  his 
ears  long,  his  back  long,  and  his  stern  long,  all  on  very  short 
legs,  so  that  he  has  altogether  a  very  lengthy  appearance. 
He  should  measure  about  eleven  inches  in  height,  he  should 
be  very  muscular  and  powerful,  with  very  strong  back  and 
limbs.  His  breast-bone  and  arm  have  a  very  peculiar  form¬ 
ation,  designed  for  digging  in  pursuit  of  the  badger  in  his 
earth.  His  arm  should  have  a  particular  curve,  giving  the  fore 
foot  a  turn  outwards,  which  from  the  foxhound  point  of  view  is 
anything  but  “  straight,”  as  he  should  be.  But  the  dachshund’s 
foot  is  a  most  important  point,  as  it  is  to  every  animal  according 
to  the  old  maxims — no  foot  no  horse,  no  foot  no  hound,  no  foot  no 
sheep.  The  dachshund's  fore  foot  is  a  large  foot,  well  webbed, 
as  he  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  turned  out  in  correspondence  with 
the  curve  of  his  arm,  that  he  may  throw  the  earth  away  from  him 
in  digging.  As  this  is  a  very  inconvenient  foot  for  anything  but 
digging,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  it  should  be  a  very  good 
strong  one,  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  The  fore  foot  of  the  dachshund, 
therefore,  which  would  be  condemned  by  the  ordinary  sportsman 
as  a  very  ugly  thing,  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  should 
be  well  looked  to.  It  should  be  large,  round,  strong,  and  compact, 
on  a  properly  curved  arm,  an  accurate  idea  of  which  the  study  of 
the  animal  alone  can  give.  The  dachshund  should  have  a  very 
good  nose,  and  he  should  run  his  game  like  a  hound,  not  like  a 
dog,  using  his  tongue  freely  on  the  line  of  scent,  and  running  up 
well  to  cry.  His  tongue  is  not  musical,  like  that  of  the  fox¬ 
hound  or  old  beagle,  not 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 

Each  under  each.  A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  holla’d  to,  nor  cheered  with  hom, 

which  is  rather  surprising,  considering  what  a  genius  for  music  the 
Germans  have.  Perhaps,  as  he  found  he  could  not  tune  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  perfect  harmony  of  tongue  before  going  out  with  them, 
as  he  would  a  fiddle,  the  German  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

The  English  are  very  systematic  and  very  successful  in  breeding 
animals  carefully  for  certain  merits  and  points,  keeping  stud-books, 
and  publicly  judging  the  specimens  produced  at  exhibitions,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  the  best  for  further  improvement.  They 
have  thus  brought  the  dachshund  to  great  perfection  in  England, 
and  he  has  become  a  general  favourite  on  account  of  his  engaging 
manners.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  from  an  early 
age  shows  a  decided  taste  for  good  society,  meaning,  of  course, 
that  of  man,  attaching  himself  to  his  human  friends  more  than  is 
usual  even  with  the  dog  species.  He  shows  his  superiority  of 
intellect  by  being  excessively  fond  of  amusement — a  sure  test  of 
intelligence— and,  although  he  is  very  playful  with  dogs,  he  rather 
despises  them  in  comparison  to  man,  whom  he  recognizes  as  a 
superior  person  far  more  capable  of  affording  him  lasting  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  is  neither  frivolous  nor  vexatious,  than  a  mere  dog. 

The  dachshund  is  so  affectionate,  so  constant,  so  clever,  so  fond 
of  amusement,  so  amiable,  and  so  flattering  to  man  by  preferring 
him  to  other  beasts,  even  to  dogs,  that  no  wonder  he  is  such  a 
special  favourite,  notwithstanding  his  unorthodox  shape  as  a 
hound.  In  the  matter  of  dogs  there  is  no  accounting  for  shapes, 
they  are  positively  astounding.  To  the  general  observer,  walking 
through  London,  no  form  whatever  in  the  person  of  a  dog,  how¬ 
ever  complicated  and  outlandish,  as  long  as  it  occupied  space  of 
three  dimensions,  ought  to  astonish  him.  The  expression  of  the 
emotions  in  a  dachshund,  the  sweet  loving  look  from  his  eyes,  the 
response  of  his  stern  to  every  fleeting  joy,  and  the  wisdom  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  head,  would  reconcile  the  most  aesthetic  man  or 
woman  to  any  shape  he  might  assume. 


JOHN  MUSGRAVE  WAITE. 

THIS  accomplished  swordsman,  whose  sudden  death  occurred 
on  the  13th  instant,  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  using 
the  cut-and-thrust  sabre,  which  should  cause  his  name  to  live  in 
the  history  of  the  sword,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man-at- 
arms  _  in  England,  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  find  many 
superior  to  him  even  in  France.  We  use  the  term  man-at-arm& 
advisedly  because,  though  objection  may  be  taken  to  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  here,  it  nevertheless  best  expresses,  to  a 
common  intent,  Waite’s  peculiar  merit.  He  was,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  cricket,  the  best  all-round  man  of  his  day.  Trained 
in  the  severe  French  school,  he  was  an  excellent  fencer,  and,  until 
he  had  passed  la  cinquantaine,  he  was  without  a  rival  as  a  single¬ 
stick  player.  Sabre-play,  much  more  difficult  work  than  wielding 
the  single-stick,  he  understood  as  no  one  else — in  England  at  all 
events — understood  it.  Boxing  of  course  is  no  part  of  the  work 
of  a  man-at-arms;  but  it  should  be  recorded  of  Waite  that,  at 
one  time,  he  was  a  very  fair  boxer.  Exhausting  well-nigh  the 
whole  gamut  of  manual  attack  and  defence,  he  was  an  excellent 
quarter-staff  player  ;  and  he  performed  with  consummate  ease  the 
so-called  Saladin  feats  which  are  not  now  so  much  admired  as 
they  were  formerly,  but  which  require  considerable  skill  and  great 
bodily  strength.  Seldom,  with  any  kind  of  physical  work,  has  a 
man  succeeded  in  training  himself  so  well  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  pursuit  which  he  has  undertaken. 

Waite's  best  title  to  fame  was  his  book  on  the  use  of  the 
sabre,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer ;  but,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
known  to  the  general  public,  he  was  perhaps  best  known  as 
fencer  and  teacher  of  fencing.  His  skill  in  this  extremely  difficult 
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art  he  acquired  under  that  admirable  professeur  cTescrime — to 
use  the  modern  term — Pierre  Prevost,  who,  though  long  resident 
in  this  country,  was  never  known  as  he  deserved  to  be.  Prevost’s 
career  was  an  unlucky  one.  Son  of  a  maitre-d'armes,  he  was 
in  his  youth  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bertrand,  and  was  the  one 
remarkable  pupil,  amongst  professional  fencers,  whom  Bertrand 
ever  turned  out,  the  great  swordsman  not  being  successful  in 
tuition.  As  Bertrand’s  assistant  Prevost  worked  long  and  attained 
the  highest  reputation ;  but,  after  he  had  established  a  fencing 
school  of  his  own  with  every  prospect  of  success,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  France,  as  he  held  very  strongly  certain  political  opinions 
which  are  now  extremely  fashionable, but  were  not  precisely  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Napoleonic  Government.  IJe  established  himself  in 
London ;  but,  owing  principally  to  his  never  being  able  to  learn 
F.nglish,  and  to  a  Gallic  excitability  of  which  men  far  inferior  to 
himself  in  skill  took  full  advantage,  he  never  attained  the  success, 
or  anything  like  the  success,  he  merited.  Waite,  however,  who, 
at  the  time  when  Prevost  was  at  his  best,  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man  serving  as  a  trooper  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards, 
had  the  intelligence  to  perceive  the  enormous  superiority  of 
the  Norman  swordsman  over  the  teachers  and  amateurs  of  the 
day,  and  he  enrolled  himself  as  Prevost’s  pupil,  and  as  pupil 
and  assistant  worked  under  him  for  many  years.  So  well- 
trained  and  with  great  natural  aptitude,  he  became  a  very 
formidable  fencer,  and  when  Prevost  retired  he  was  well  com¬ 
petent  to  take  his  place  as  a  teacher.  His  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  excellent,  and  in  assault  he  -was  at  one  time  of  great 
strength,  and  continued  good  to  the  last ;  but  he  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  the  fault  which  usually  marks  English  fencers.  [ 
He  learnt  fencing  as  a  young  man,  not  as  a  boy,  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  acquire  that  supreme  lightness  of  hand  wdhch 
can  be  only  gained  in  boyhood.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  rapidity 
in  fencing  is  due  to  what  is  called  a  quick  wrist.  This  is  an  error. 
The  rapid  movements,  the  degagevient,  battement,  une-deux,  coupe, 
double  degagement,  &c.,  are,  by  the  great  masters  at  least,  executed 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  par  la  bascule  du pouce  et  de  Vindex. 
A  keen  Parisian  critic  might  have  said  that  Waite  was  not  skilful 
in  this  respect,  and  that  his  parries  were  heavy.  The  criticism 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  unjust;  but  every  swordsman  is 
open  to  criticism  of  some  kind,  and  though  Waite  may  not,  in 
all  respects,  have  handled  the  foil  as  some  few  Frenchmen  handle 
it,  he  was  an  extremely  good  fencer,  well  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  past- masters  in  the  art.  He  had  the  power,  much  rarer 
than  it  might  be  supposed  to  be,  of  making  very  quick  and  sudden 
attacks  without  giving  any  warning,  even  to  a  practised  eye. 
He  was  as  ready  as  a  good  wicket-keeper  in  taking  instant 
advantage  of  any  mistake  made  by  his  antagonist ;  and,  though 
it  seemed  at  first  sight  that  it  would  be  easy  to  hit  his 
broad  chest,  many  a  good  swordsman  found  to  his  cost  that 
there  was  a  buckler  of  steel  in  front  of  it  which  could  not 
be  traversed.  He  had,  however,  a  better  title  to  fame  than  can 
be  gained  by  good  fencing,  as  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new 
system  of  sabre-play,  which  made  the  cut-and-thrust  sword 
a  different  weapon.  He  very  wisely  did  not  attempt  to  alter  the 
method  of  using  the  foil  and  small-sword  which  he  learnt  with 
Prevost ;  but  he  saw  that  the  English  way  of  using  the  sabre 
was  a  very  feeble  one,  and  he  set  to  work  to  improve  it.  Bring¬ 
ing  his  knowledge  as  a  fencer  to  bear  on  sabre-play,  he  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  many  of  the  movements  of  the  fencer,  and  stead¬ 
fastly  inculcated  the  use  of  the  point,  as  being  at  once  safer  and 
more  deadly  than  the  use  of  the  blade.  After  perfecting  his 
system  by  many  years  of  practice,  he  published  in  1 880,  under  the 
title  of  Lessons  in  Sabre,  a.  manual  fully  describing  it.  Of  this  book, 
which  was  reviewed  in  our  columns  (Sat.  Lev.  Jan.  8,  1881),  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  indisputably  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared  in  English,  and  that  probably  even 
Continental  swordsmen  might  learn  something  from  it.  Bodily 
strength  being  equal,  a  man  trained  under  Waite’s  system  would 
almost  infallibly  disable  a  man  trained  according  to  the  old 
method. 

Competent  himself  to  disable  almost  anybody,  Waite  was,  like 
many  great  athletes,  singularly  gentle  and  good-tempered.  He 
never  quarrelled,  and  with  the  dullest  or  most  self-sufficient  tiro 
he  was  ever  patient.  Only  those  who  have  frequented  fencing- 
rooms  can  know  what  this  means,  or  how  adults  who  cannot  learn, 
or  will  not  learn,  may  baffle  and  worry  their  instructor.  Well 
■educated  and  intelligent,  he  was  a  man  of  most  loyal  character, 
utterly  free  from  any  mercenary  feeling,  and  free,  almost  to  a 
fault,  from  any  desire  to  thrust  himself  before  the  public.  Hence 
his  reputation  with  the  world  was  smaller  than  it  should  have 
been ;  but  he  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  his  many  pupils  and 
friends,  and  he  should  be  remembered  in  the  noble  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  as  a  soldier  who,  never  having  the  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  field,  laboured  hard  to  teach  his 
brother  soldiers  how  to  wield  that  time-honoured  weapon  which, 
as  the  latest  combats  have  shown,  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
obsolete. 


OFFENBURG. 

EVERY  tourist  in  the  Black  Forest  is  familiar  at  least  with 
the  name  of  Offenburg,  for  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
main  line  between  Mannheim  and  Basle  with  the  picturesque  rail¬ 
way  which  winds  round  the  mountains  of  the  Schwarzwald, 
ascending  the  heights  until  it  reaches  Sommerau,  whence  it  de¬ 


scends  again  to  the  volcanic  region  about  Singen,  the  junction  of 
the  lines  to  Zurich  and  Constance.  Comparatively  few,  howrever, 
see  more  of  Offenburg  than  the  unpleasantnesses  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  a  German  junction.  Nevertheless,  not  many  years 
ago  it  was  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  Englishmen.  One  or  two 
families  of  high  rank  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  visits  is  still  cherished  by  the  Offenburgers. 
The  majority  of  visitors  came  either  for  fishing  and  shooting  or 
else  made  it  a  starting-point  for  a  driving  tour  through  the  Forest. 
The  once-famous  “  Fortuna  ”  Hotel  was  the  great  posting-house  of 
the  district,  and  the  now  quiet  streets  of  the  little  town  were  in 
old  days  astir  with  the  bustle  of  travelling  carriages.  Like  many 
places  here  and  there  in  England,  Offenburg  has  been  thrown  into 
obscurity  by  the  advent  of  the  railway ;  and  since  the  first  portion 
of  the  Black  Forest  line  was  opened,  in  1866,  the  number  of 
visitors  who  have  seen  more  of  the  town  than  the  railway-station 
has  been  comparatively  small.  Offenburg,  however,  had  a  long 
and  not  uneventful  life  before  any  considerable  number  of  English¬ 
men  came  to  it  either  by  road  or  rail.  A  milestone  and  a  few  other 
unimportant  relics  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
race,  which  has  left  many  more  notable  traces  of  its  life  at 
Badenweiler,  Htifingen,  and  other  places  in  the  district.  Although 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  name  of  Offenburg  explained 
itself,  legend  has  ascribed  it  to  Offa,  an  English  king,  who  is  said 
in  605  to  have  founded  the  monastery  of  Off’onis  cella,  or 
Schuttern,  some  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  to  have  set¬ 
tled  Scottish  monks  there.  Foolish  as  the  story  is,  it  has  some 
kind  of  value,  since  it  bears  on  the  missionary  work  of  the  Celtic 
Church  in  Germany,  and  we  know  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century  Boniface  entered  on  the  labours  of  Columban’s  dis¬ 
ciples  in  Thuringia ;  while  the  English  Offa  may  possibly  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  fame  of  the  later  Mercian  king),  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Crusius,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  tells  us  that  some  old  Offenburg  coins  found  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1526  were  called  English  money  on  account  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  story.  Offenburg,  in  common  with  Zell  and 
some  other  places  in  the  Black  Forest,  now  of  little  account, 
shared  the  political  position  of  more  powerful  neighbours  in  that  it 
was  a  free  Imperial  town,  owing  obedience  to  no  lord  beside  the 
Emperor ;  and  its  massive  walls,  still  standing  for  a  considerable 
part  of  their  circuit,  mark  the  ancient  importance  of  the  town, 
once  the  seat  of  government  of  the  surrounding  district  of  Ortenau. 
Commanding  the  valley  of  the  Kintzig,  the  chief  entrance  from 
Germany  into  Alsace,  at  the  point  where  the  wide  plain  begins  to 
narrow  into  the  almost  impregnable  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
Offenburg,  well  nigh  forgotten  as  it  now  is,  occupied  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  an  important  military  position.  The  little  town 
had  its  share  of  suffering  during  the  Thirty  Years  War.  The 
rival  lines  of  the  Baden  Margraves  naturally  took  opposite  sides 
in  religion.  William  of  Baden-Baden,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Margrave,  misnamed  by  his  godmother,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Edward 
Fortunate,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Imperialist,  regained  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  his  house  from  his  Protestant  rival  of  Baden-Durlach,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  Tilly  at  Wimpfen.  Frederic  V.,  the  successor 
of  the  dispossessed  Margrave,  claimed  the  protection  of  Gustavus, 
and  in  1632  Horn,  proposing  to  strike  at  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rhine,  left  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  to  reduce  Offenburg  and 
the  Forest  towns,  while  he  intended  to  cross  into  Alsace.  The 
inhabitants  of  Offenburg,  however,  were  determined  not  to  yield 
tamely,  and  Pufendorf  tells  us  that,  a3  there  was  no  garrison  in  the 
town,  they  amused  the  enemy  by  discussing  terms  of  capitulation 
until  they  were  reinforced  by  300  foot  and  120  horse  from  Breisaeb, 
and  with  the  help  of  these  troops  inflicted  such  serious  losses  on 
the  army  of  Wurtemberg  that  Horn  had  to  return  from  Strasburg 
to  reduce  the  place.  A  heavy  fine  was  paid  for  the  preservation 
of  the  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  Swedes  until 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen  gave  Swabia  to  the  Imperialists.  Forty 
years  later,  in  the  war  of  Lewis  XIV.  against  the  Dutch,  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  famous  strategy  of  Turenne  and  Montecuculli, 
who  for  six  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1675  manoeuvred  one  against 
the  other  in  the  difficult  district  of  Ortenau,  until  Turenne,  having 
succeeded  in  making  Swabia  instead  of  Alsace  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  fell  at  Sasbach  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow.  In  1678  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  made  Offenburg  the 
headquarters  of  the  Imperial  army,  hoping  by  various  threatening 
movements  to  gain  time  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  crossing  the 
Rhine.  All  his  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  Marshal 
Crequi,  who  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Kintzig  and.  defeated 
a  portion  of  his  army  within  two  miles  of  the  walls.  The  next 
military  movements  in  the  district  brought  ruin  on  the  little 
town.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1688  Lewis  sent  his 
main  army  to  the  Rhine  under  the  Dauphin  and  Marshal  Dura.?, 
Offenburg  was  occupied  by  French  troops.  They  left  the  town 
in  the  following  spring,  probably  to  take  part  in  the  devastation  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  fortifications  were  restored,  and  the  burghers 
believed  that  their  troubles  were  past.  Before  long,  however, 
Duras  came  back,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  gave  it  up  to 
pluuder.  The  walls  and  the  principal  church  were  undermined 
and  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  whole  town,  save  the  Franciscan  monas¬ 
tery,  built  about  fifty  years  before,  and  one  house  near  it,  was 
burnt.  The  hateful  memory  of  the  French  Marshal  is  still  fresh 
at  Offenburg,  and  his  name,  under  the  form  “  Duros,”  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  term  of  abuse  in  the  streets  of  the  town  lie  devastated. 
In  1701  Leopold  gave  the  district  of  Ortenau  to  the  Margrave 
Lewis  William,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks,  and  in  1801  Offen¬ 
burg  itself  was  united  to  Baden  by  the  peace  of  Lundville. 
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While  then  Offenburg  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  mili¬ 
tary  history,  it  has  little  to  satisfy  the  antiquarian.  Round  the 
principal  church,  a  hideous  building  of  unimportant  date,  are  one 
or  two  remains  of  the  old  town— some  monuments  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  a  few  stations  of  earlier  workmanship.  In  the  little 
churchyard  to  the  west  is  a  representation  of  the  Betrayal  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  wrought  in  1524  and  restored,  though  as  it 
seems  without  injury,  in  1820.  The  figures  are  carved  in  red  sand¬ 
stone,  those  of  the  three  Apostles  in  the  foreground  being  at  least 
of  life  size.  While  the  character  of  the  work  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  better  known  Last  Supper  in  the  cathedral  at  Freiburg,  it  is 
infinitely  more  realist.  The  garden  is  indicated  by  a  snail,  a  toad, 
and  a  mouse  carved  in  the  chinks  of  the  terrace  wall,  and  the 
traitor,  whose  guilt  is  marked  by  a  powerfully-expressed  distortion 
of  face  and  figure,  enters  through  an  oak  door.  The  scene  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  atmosphere  familiar  to  the  artist ;  one  of  the  band 
of  the  Highpriest  carries  a  musket,  and  the  picture  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  surrounding  country  in  the  background  is  just  such  as 
might  represent  a  German  city  of  the  painter’s  time.  A  curious 
parallel  to  this  investiture  of  ancient  things  with  modern  acces¬ 
sories  may  be  seen  in  the  country  about  the  Simonswald,  where 
many  crucifixes  have  attached  to  them  the  figure  of  the  centurion 
in  the  uniform  and  with  the  accoutrements  of  a  Baden  dragoon. 
Although  Offenburg  is  to  some  extent  a  monument  of  departed 
greatness,  the  town  is  prosperous.  Its  position,  both  as  command¬ 
ing  the  main  liue  and  as  the  terminus  of  the  Black  Forest  rail¬ 
way,  may  yet  give  it  a  new  military  importance  ;  but  happily 
its  share  in  the  late  war,  save  that  which  was  common  to 
Germany,  was  confined  to  a  daily  walk  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
to  a  little  hill  outside  the  town  to  watch  the  bombardment  of 
Strasburg.  Two-thirds  of  the  population,  in  all  somewhat  over 
7,000  in  number,  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Lutherans  have  their 
own  church,  but  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
still  sore  at  the  grant  of  one  of  their  churches  to  a  handful  of 
“  Old  Catholics.”  On  market-days  and,  above  all,  at  the  fairs  in 
May  and  September,  the  dresses  of  the  peasantry  are  a  pretty 
sight;  for  here  the  elaborate  silk  caps,  gorgeous  with  silver 
ornaments,  of  the  women  of  the  Hanauerlande  are  mingled  with 
the  tall  hats  of  yellow  straw  still  worn  by  the  older  women  in 
the  upland  districts  of  the  Forest,  while  blue  and  scarlet  petti¬ 
coats  give  a  pleasant  brightness  to  the  shady  market-place.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  less  distinctive,  though  boyish-looking 
jackets  and  short  crimson  waistcoats  may  still  be  seen,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holy-days.  Cloth  mills  and  glass  manufactories  give 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  town,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
abject  poverty  to  be  seen.  The  special  glory  of  Offenburg,  however, 
is  derived  from  its  vineyards,  for  the  best  wines  in  the  Grand 
Duchy,  Klevner,  Klingelberger,  and  Zeller  are  grown  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood.  Between  any  ordinary  specimens  of  the 
two  white  wines,  Klevner  and  Klingelberger,  it  is  hard  to  choose. 
But,  though  we  allow  that  there  is  no  room  for  dogmatizing  in  a 
matter  of  taste,  when  Klingelberger  is  well  selected  and  in  good 
order,  there  are  few  wines  which  have  a  more  delicate  Muscat 
flavour.  All  three  contain  very  little  natural  acidity ;  Klingel¬ 
berger,  indeed,  is  said  to  possess  the  special  advantages  of  being 
an  anti-acid,  so  that  those  who  have  the  fear  of  gout  before  their 
eyes  may  drink  it  with  an  actual  consciousness  of  well-doing. 
All  three  wines  also  improve  with  age ;  they  should  not  be  ex¬ 
ported  under  four  years,  and,  if  they  are  good  for  anything, 
may  be  kept  with  advantage  for  at  least  ten  more.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Zeller  is  superior  to  Aflenthaler,  which  does  not  bear  keeping 
for  any  considerable  time.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  finer  than 
any  other  German  red  wine  except  Assmanshauser,  and  genuine 
Assmanshauser  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  In  invigorating 
power  it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  Germany,  though  the  better- 
known  Walporzheimer,  grown  in  the  Ahr  valley,  near  the  Apol- 
linaris  spring,  is  lighter  and  easier  of  digestion.  The  vine¬ 
yards  about  Offenburg  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  throughout  the  year.  Unfortunately,  the  inhabitants  have 
not  always  been  mindful  of  their  high  vocation.  The  police,  how¬ 
ever,  are  active,  and  last  year  the  gutters  of  the  town  ran  with  so- 
called  wine,  the  spoils  of  a  ransacked  manufactory.  Although  the 
frosts  last  spring  destroyed  many  blossoms,  and  the  clusters  are 
consequently  small,  such  wine  as  is  made  this  year  will  probably 
be  of  first-rate  quality.  Nor  has  Offenburg  lost  all  its  former  at¬ 
tractions  for  tourists.  For,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  such 
a  summer  as  we  have  had  this  year  the  town  is  dusty  and  glaring, 
the  view  of  the  mountains  is  splendid,  and  there  are  some  pleasant 
walks.  Above  all,  no  better  centre  can  be  found  for  excursions  of 
a  single  day  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  as  the  rail¬ 
way,  supplemented  by  a  drive  or  a  walk,  enables  you  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  country  without  “  roughing  it  ”  at  a  village  inn. 
Many  of  the  excursions  which  may  be  thus  made,  such  as  to 
the  lovely  ruins  of  Aller  Heiligen  or  the  Nordracher  Thai,  are 
all  the  pleasanter  for  being  a  little  out  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
crowd  of  tourists,  who  are  content  with  seeing  the  Forest  from  the 
railway  and  with  staying  for  a  night  at  Triberg.  The  promise  of 
shooting  at  Offenburg  held  out  by  one  or  two  English  guide-books 
is  now  unhappily  fallacious.  Not  long  ago  a  visitor  might  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  enjoy  a  good  day’s  sport.  The  game  is  still 
plentiful,  but  as  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  local  sporting  society, 
a  stranger  has  no  chance  of  getting  permission  to  shoot.  A 
fisherman,  however,  may  pass  some  time  at  Offenburg  pleasantly 
enough,  for  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  trout  and  grayling  in  the 
Kintzig,  and  a  licence  is  readily  granted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
town  on  payment  of  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  extent  of 


water  to  be  fished.  While,  then,  the  best  days  of  Offenburg  as  a 
resort  of  strangers  have  probably  gone  by  for  ever,  there  are  some 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  altogether  neglected  by  those  who 
do  not  travel  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 


THE  MEXICAN  DEBT  ARRANGEMENT. 

rnHE  English  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  accepted  on  Wednesday 
-1-  the  compromise  negotiated  by  M.  Noetzlin,  as  agent  of  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  Mexican  bonds  were  originally  issued 
in  London  during  the  war  of  independence  against  Spain  in  two 
successive  years,  the  first  issue  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
and  the  second  at  six  per  cent.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
raising  of  the  second  loan  the  Government  ceased  to  pay  interest 
upon  the  debt,  and  in  the  following  twenty  years  it  entered  into 
a  number  of  compromises  with  its  creditors,  which,  however,  it 
never  observed.  At  last,  in  1851,  a  new  arrangement  was  made  ; 
but  that  was  little  better  observed  than  the  preceding,  and  a 
further  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
His  convention,  however,  was  repudiated  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  since  then  no  interest  has  been  paid.  Reckon¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  1851  and  those  of  1864  with  the  unpaid  coupons 
that  haveaccumulated,  the  debtnow  amounts,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  Bondholders’  Committee,  to  somewhat  over  20  J 
millions  sterling.  This  liability  is  reduced  by  the  new  compromise 
to  a  little  under  14^-  millions  sterling.  The  bonds  of  1851  are  to 
be  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  1 12/.  of  new  bonds  for  100/.  old  with 
unpaid  coupons  ;  while  for  every  100/.  bond  issued  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  which  represents  coupons  accumulated  at  that  time, 
the  interest  unpaid  since  being  added,  is  to  be  given  a  new  bond 
of  only  52/.  10s.  But  while  the  whole  of  the  outstanding  bonds- 
with  unpaid  interest  are  to  be  exchanged  for  new  bonds  not 
quite  amounting  to  14J  millions  sterling,  new  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  17,200,000 1.  There  is  thus  to  be  2J  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  added  to  the  debt.  According  to  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Bondholders,  out  of  these  2|  millions 
“  the  Government  shall  provide  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect,  and  the  negotiation 
thereof,  and  the  remuneration  and  expenses  of  the  Committee 
since  its  formation,  and  of  its  agents.”  Furthermore,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  undertake  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders  “  that,  if  here¬ 
after  the  Government  shall  proceed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
internal  debt  of  the  Republic,  the  bondholders  shall  not  oppose  am 
official  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  of  new  bonds- 
not  exceeding  5,000,000/.  to  be  created  for  such  purpose,  provided 
application  for  such  quotation  be  not  made  prior  to  January  '887,. 
and  that  the  interest  and  terms  of  redemption  of  such  new  bonds- 
be  not  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  accorded  to  the  new  bonds 
under  the  present  arrangement.”  Lastly,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the 
first  two  years  the  interest  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent, 
per  annum,  for  the  next  two  years  twro  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and) 
thenceforward  three  per  cent. 

The  compromise  would  perhaps  be  fair  enough  but  for  thei 
addition,  immediate  and  prospective,  which  is  agreed  to  bo 
made  to  the  debt.  Owing  to  misgovernment  and  to  the  anarchy 
that  has  so  long  prevailed,  Mexico  is  a  poor  country.  And  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  she  is  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  full  interest  upon  her  debt.  It  is  right,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  bondholders  to  show  consideration  towards 
her.  Her  Government  should  be  encouraged  in  the  paths  of 
honesty  by  lenient  treatment.  Therefore,  although  on  principle 
it  is  not  wise  that  any  part  of  the  principal  or  overdue  interest  of 
a  foreign  debt  should  be  altogether  given  up,  since  by  giving  it  up 
a  facility  for  new  borrowing  is  created,  it  still  is  desirable  that  the 
creditors  of  a  State  should  not  show  themselves  over-exacting. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Mexican  Government  has  again  and  again  entered  into  ar¬ 
rangements  with  its  creditors,  and  has  torn  up  those  arrange¬ 
ments  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  concluded  them.  Only  last  year, 
indeed,  an  agent  of  the  Mexican  Government  came  to  Europe 
and  entered  into  a  compromise  which  was  accepted  by  the  bond¬ 
holders  at  a  public  meeting  in  London,  and  yet  the  convention 
thus  .agreed  to  was  repudiated  by  the  Mexican  Government  on 
the  ground  that  it  involved  a  considerable  addition  to  the  debt. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  assurance  now  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  on  Wednesday 
assured  the  bondholders  that  M.  Noetzlin  has  authority  from  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  incoming  President  to  treat,  and  he 
read  telegrams  from  the  present  and  future  President  approving 
the  compromise.  But  it  has  still  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress,  and  if  it  should  want  a  pretext  for  repudiating,  there  is 
one  ready  to  its  hand  in  the  addition  to  be  made  to  the  debt  this 
year  as  well  as  last  year.  We  dare  say,  however,  that  rejection  of 
the  compromise  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  There  are  too  many 
influential  persons  interested  in  carrying  it  through.  And,  further¬ 
more,  the  desire  is  too  strong  in  Mexico  to  qualify  for  raising 
another  loan  in  London.  The  real  doubt  is  whether  the  Mexican 
Government  has  either  the  will  or  the  means  of  fulfilling  what 
it  is  now  promising.  A  settlement  of  the  debt  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Mexico  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  this  country  also,  apart  altogether 
from  the  payments  that  would  be  made  to  us  for  interest  and  for 
sinking-fund  purchases.  There  is  a  large  field  in  Mexico  for  English 
trade,  and  now  that  diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with 
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her,  the  rehabilitation  of  her  credit  would  enable  her  to  develop 
her  resources,  and  thus  to  do  a  larger  business  with  us.  But  we 
fear  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  what  she  is  now  en¬ 
gaging  to  do.  Mexican  financial  accounts  are  not  published  very 
promptly,  and,  therefore,  it  i3  not  possible  to  state  what  the  actual 
position  is.  But  it  is  notorious  that  she  has  a  large  floating  debt, 
which  implies  that  her  expenditure  already  exceeds  her  income. 
She  has,  moreover,  subsidized  several  American  Companies  that  are 
building  railways  within  her  territories,  and  these  subsidies  are 
payable  out  of  the  Customs’  revenue.  It  is  from  the  Customs’ 
revenue,  too,  that  the  interest  upon  the  debt  is  to  be  paid.  Certi¬ 
ficates,  representing  one-tenth  of  that  revenue,  are  to  be  issued 
every  year  to  the  National  Bank,  representing  the  bondholders, 
and  these  certificates  are  to  be  received  in  payment  of  Customs’ 
duties.  They  will  thus,  it  is  hoped,  retain  in  the  market  their  full 
nominal  value.  But  if  the  income  of  the  country  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  now  all  arrangements  of  this  kind 
must  fail,  because  the  cost  of  administration  must  be  defrayed 
before  interest  on  the  debt  can  be  provided. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  criticism,  mean  to  say 
that  the  compromise  ought  to  have  been  rejected.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  can  but  do  its  best ;  and,  if  the  Mexican  Government  is  in 
earnest,,  it  will  find  means  of  augmenting  its  revenue  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  its  expenditure.  But  we  do  say  that  the  difficulties 
of  Mexico  ought  to  have  made  the  representatives  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  cautious  not  to  do  anything  that  would  enable  her  to  get 
more  English  money  before  she  had  proved  that  in  future  she  will 
honestly  fulfil  her  pecuniary  engagements.  And  they  have  not 
been  so.  The  real  objection  to  the  compromise  is  that  a  new 
loan  is  to  be  made  to  the  Government  under  the  form  of  provid¬ 
ing  it  with  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  compromise. 
As  above  stated,  the  actual  amount  the  bondholders  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  new  bonds  is  a  little  under  14J  millions  sterling;  but 
the  Government  is  to  receive  2\  millions  sterling,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  these  expenses  can  amount  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  to  be  given  to  the  bondholders.  However  costly  the 
arrangement  may  prove  to  be,  and  however  large  the  sops  to  be 
given  to  the  capitalists  who  have  interested  themselves  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  about,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  surplus  will  remain 
for  the  Government.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
is  being  bribed  to  give  a  promise  that  it  will  resume  payment 
of  interest  upon  its  debt,  which  is  not  a  very  encouraging  mode  of 
re-introducing  it  to  the  path  of  honesty.  Another  unfavourable 
feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  promise  given  not  to  oppose 
future  applications  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  an  official 
quotation  of  a  new  loan.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  inference  that 
the  real  object  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  entering  into  this 
arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  this  stipulation.  While  it  refuses 
to  pay  interest  on  its  old  debt,  it  can,  of  course,  not  hope  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  borrowing  afresh ;  but  if  it  satisfies  its  old  creditors, and  pays 
the  interest  for  a  couple  of  years,  it  trusts  that  its  past  default 
will  be  forgiven,  and  that  it  will  once  more  be  accorded  credit. 
And  lest  the  old  bondholders  should  object  to  this  course,  and 
should  fear  that  by  new  borrowing  their  own  security  would  be 
lessened,  it  binds  the  bondhblders  beforehand  not  to  oppose  its 
application  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  quotation.  Of  course  it 
would  not  do  frankly  to  admit  that  it  has  the  intention  of  raising 
an  entirely  new  loan.  It  stipulates  only  that  opposition  shall  not 
be  made  to  applications  for  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  if 
it  compromises  with  its  internal  creditors.  But  this  phraseology 
will  deceive  nobody.  The  plain  truth  appears  to  be  that  the 
Government  is  sorely  in  need  of  money;  that  it  is  unable  to 
raise  funds  because  of  its  past  dishonesty ;  and  that  it  is  now 
endeavouring  to  rehabilitate  its  credit  by  this  compromise  with 
the  bondholders.  Nor  is  it  only  the  national  Government  that 
is  preparing  to  apply  to  the  London  money  market.  It  is  said 
that  an  agent  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  actually  in  London  al¬ 
ready  negotiating  for  a  loan  as  soon  as  this  compromise  with  the 
creditors  is  fully  arranged  and  sanctioned.  The  representatives  of 
the  bondholders  ought  to  have  understood  all  this  and  guarded 
against  it.  If  the  Mexican  Government  is  sincere  in  its  intention 
to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  country,  it  would  recognize  at  once 
that  it  ought  to  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  security  of  the  bond¬ 
holders,  or  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  compromising  with 
its  creditors  only  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  borrow.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  yielded  at  once  if  the  representations  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  had  pointed  out  that  consistently  with  their  duty  they  could 
not  pledge  themselves  beforehand  not  to  oppose  a  new  loan.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  is  not  sincere,  the  bondholders 
would  lose  nothing  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations,  while 
further  borrowing  would  be  made  impossible. 


REGIMENTAL  DINNERS. 

OF  many  and  various  gatherings  during  the  London  season, few 
are  more  really  pleasant  than  those  known  as  regimental 
dinners.  For  the  information  of  those  who  know  comparatively 
little  of  army  matters,  it  may  be  said  that  a  regimental  dinner  is 
not  the  every-day  dinner  at  the  officers’  mess;  nor  does  the  term 
refer  to  those  evenings  which  in  most  messes  are  set  apart  (gene¬ 
rally  once  a  week)  as  “  guest-nights.”  A  regimental  dinner  is,  as  a 
rule,  held  once  a  year.  The  diners  are  the  officers  who  have  served, 
or  who  are  still  serving,  in  the  regiment.  For  the  sake  of  short¬ 


ness,  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  “  past  ”  and  “  present  ”  re¬ 
spectively.  The  place  is  some  well-known  tavern  or  restaurant  at 
the  W est-End  or  in  the  City.  The  time  selected  for  the  dinner 
is  invariably .  in  May  or  June,  preference  being  given  to  a  day 
which  falls  in  either  the  Derby  or  Ascot  week;  that  is,  at  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  or  (if  the  phrase  be  permitted  in 
consideration  of  a  slight  intervening  depression)  at  one  or  other 
of  the  two  great  heights  of  the  London  season. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  custom  of  holding  regimental  dinners  did 
not  exist.  Nowadays,  though  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  the 
custom  is  very  general. throughout  the  army.  When  and  where 
the  first  regimental  dinner  of  any  particular  corps  was  originallv 
held  is  a  matter  of  special  rather  than  of  general  interest ;  but, 
speaking  generally  as  regards  the  army,  and  approximately  in 
respect  of  dates,  the  regimental  dinner  began  to  take  form  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  That  any  section  of  Englishmen  should  on  reasonable 
pretext  agree  to  dine  together  is  not  surprising  ;  and,  considering 
how  much  there  must  have  always  been  to  say  between  those  who 
were  still  soldiering  and  those  who  had  sold  out,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  practice  of  holding  an  annual  dinner  was  not  established 
long  before  it  was.  There  is,  for  example,  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  custom  should  not  have  become  prevalent  soon  after  Waterloo, 
instead  of  only  soon  after  the  Crimea.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  why 
it  should  have  sprung  into  existence  just  when  it  did.  To  trace 
the  idea  of  the  regimental  dinner  to  a  closer  comradeship  created 
chiefly  in  the  Crimea  is  rather  subtle  and,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
sentimental ;  to  say  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  is  due 
mainly  to  the  easy  travelling  afforded  by  railways  is  on  the  face  of 
it  too  far-fetched  ;  but  in  all  probability  both  these  causes  had  to 
do  more  or  less  indirectly  with  the  beginning  of  the  custom.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  which  regiment,  or  regiments,  took  a 
decided  lead  in  the  matter.  We  happen  to  know  that  in  three 
cases,  at  least,  a  casual  little  dinner  at  a  service  club — where 
guests  and  hosts  were  pretty  evenly  divided — suggested  almost 
simultaneously  the  notion  of  a  pre-arranged  dinner  in  common  at 
a  London  tavern.  Thereupon  followed  one  or  two  dinners  tenta¬ 
tive  in  a  measure,  but  sufficiently  successful  in  their  result.  This 
was  about  1858.  In  the  next  few  years  the  example  set  was 
followed  by  other  regiments,  at  first  in  clusters,  and  then  (about 
1865)  in  a  great  ruck.  Why  certain  regiments  (a  minority  of 
seven  or  eight)  have  never  instituted  the  regimental  dinner  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  even  for  the  officers  who  belong  to  those 
regiments.  Nor  need  it  be  mentioned  here  why  in  a  very  few 
cases  the  dinner  was  held  two  or  three  times  and  then  discontinued. 
Most  of  us  have  been  told  at  some  time  or  other  that  it  is  better 
not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  cooking  of  any  dinner,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  origin  of  regimental  dinners  would  involve  the 
hearing  or  the  reading  of  a  separate  story  from  each  regiment. 
Such  a  series,  however  synoptically  handled,  would,  as  before  said, 
be  devoid  of  general  interest;  moreover,  in  an  abstract  notice, 
precise  enumeration  is  apt  to  become  tedious.  At  the  same  time, 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  every  regiment  should,  for  its  own 
sake,  preserve  a  strict  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  its  regi¬ 
mental  dinner.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  may  be  said 
that,  taking  our  regiments  in  bulk,  the  custom  which  had  struck 
root  about  i860  was  by  1870  in  full  swing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  characteristics  of  the  regimental  dinner  are 
the  entire  absence  of  the  host-and-guest  element  and  the  perfect 
freedom  from  every  kind  of  business.  A  dinner-party,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning  of  the  term,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  duty  as 
well  as  pleasure;  and  the  eating  of  a  dinner  in  common  by  any 
body  of  Englishmen  is  generally  connected,  however  remotely, 
with  the  transaction  of  some  kind  of  business  ;  but  a  regimental 
dinner,  where  there  are  no  guests,  and  therefore  no  hosts,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  and  probably  unique  in  its  freedom,  from  business  or 
duty  of  any  kind.  Just  for  a  change,  an  evening  is  not  likely  to 
be  less  entertaining  (in  one  sense)  because  (in  another  sense)  there 
is  no  entertaining  whatever  to  be  done. 

The  main  intention  of  a  regimental  dinner  is,  of  course,  to  afford 
a  regular  opportunity  for  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  whether  “  past  ”  or  “  present.”  It  is  certain  that, 
were  it  not  for  some  such  fixture,  many  men  who  for  the  best 
years  of  their  life  had  been  very  good  friends,  and  sometimes  very 
great  ones,  would  entirely  lose  sight  of  one  another.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  go  over  much  old  ground  with  a 
number  of  friends  whom  one  meets  once  a  year  at  a  regimental 
dinner ;  but  everybody  knows  how  that  sort  of  friendship — which 
may  be  described  as  much  closer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  falling  considerably  short  of  the  regard  which  a 
man  has  for  his  best  friends — is  kept  alive  by  a  periodical  hand- 
grasp  and  a  little  kind  inquiry  and  reply.  It  is  just  the 
difference  between  smouldering  surely  and  dying  out  slowly. 
The  numbers  at  a  well-attended  regimental  dinner  vary  con¬ 
siderably  according  to  circumstances.  If  comparison  be  made 
between  one  regiment  and  another,  or  between  one  year  and 
another,  the  muster  may  appear  to  be  large  or  small ;  but  in 
reality  the  dinner  is  well  attended  when  the  number  of  those  who 
could,  but  do  not,  come  is  very  few.  In  the  case  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  at  home — or  of  a  double-battalion  regiment  which  has 
one  battalion  at  home  and  the  other  abroad — the  average 
number  attending  the  regimental  dinner  is  about  thirty-five ; 
among  these  are  included  a  few  from  the  depot,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  from  the  battalion  abroad  who  happen  to  be  at  home  on 
leave.  Of  the  thirty-five  probably  eight  or  ten  belong  to  the 
“past.”  At  the  dinners  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Artillery, 
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6oth  Rifles,  and  Rifle  Brigade  (also  of  the  Staff  College,  which  has 
its  annual  dinner)  the  muster  is  often  over  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
seldom  much  under  a  hundred. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  in  detail  the  dinner  itself.  The 
menu  is  doubtless  like  a  hundred  others  served  in  London  at  the 
same  time  of  year.  From  the  gourmet  point  of  view,  the  re¬ 
gimental  dinner  and  the  wines,  or  some  of  them,  are  generally 
sufficiently  good.  The  comfort  (if  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
comfort  from  the  goodness  of  a  dinner)  is  usually  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  dining;  but  the  lukewarmness  of  what  should 
be  quite  cold,  and  the  wTant  of  warmth  in  what  ought  to  be  very 
hot,  and  the  extra  heat  of  the  room,  and  the  lack  of  good  waiting 
may  be  overlooked  if  one  can  take  a  fairly  robust  view  of  “  the 
more  the  merrier.”  The  regular  regimental-dinner  goer  will  not 
fulfil  his  part  unless,  during  dinner,  he  writes  the  names  of  the 
diners  on  the  back  of  his  menu  card.  (If  the  party  is  a  large  one, 
he  must  be  content  with  the  names  which  concern  him  most.) 
The  printed  and  the  written  sides  will  then  bo  complementary  the 
one  of  the  other.  Later  in  life,  after  perhaps  thirty-five  years’ 
service,  and  fifteen  of  the  “  past,”  and  a  score  and  a  half  say  of 
regimental  dinners,  when  the  heat  is  too  great,  and  the  distance 
is  too  far,  and  the  dinner  itself  is  a  burden,  when  perhaps  your 
own  boy  represents  you  in  the  regiment,  the  old  menu  cards 
may  during  a  proper  mood  be  taken  from  the  back  of  the  drawer. 
The  type,  always  too  small,  will  seem  smaller  than  ever ;  but 
it  will  be  amusing  to  see  when  the  dinner  began  with  a  melon 
instead  of  those  appetizing  things,  and  there  will  be  much 
wonder  how  one  ever  managed  to  introduce  Glace  de  citron 
a,  1’eau  between  Chaud-froid  de  cailles  en  aspic  and  Cold  quarter 
of  lamb.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  who  will,  like  the  man 
in  Punch,  always  playfully  regret  that  they  did  not  have  a 
second  slice  of  a  certain  haunch  of  venison  ;  but  the  true 
de&iderium  will  be,  not  for  the  dinner,  but  for  the  diners ;  the 
real  interest  will  lie  with  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  and  with  the 
recollections  awakened  by  the  names  written  with  pencil  at  the 
time  and  inked-in  the  day  after  the  dinner.  Sometimes,  when 
the  headquarters  of  the  home  battalion  are  within  easy  reach 
of  town,  the  band  is  had  up  to  play  during  or  after  dinner.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  the  dear  old  fellow  of  the  past,  who  knows 
hardly  a  note  of  music,  give  his  opinion,  as  he  always  did,  about 
the  selection  and  the  playing.  The  speech — unreported,  of  course, 
and  probably  the  only  one  of  the  evening- — by  the  colonel-in-chief 
and  president  is  sure  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
dinner,  that  is,  it  is  friendly,  cheery,  and  fall  of  welcome.  Mention 
is  made,  of  course,  of  the  battalion  or  battalions  on  foreign,  pos¬ 
sibly  on  active,  service.  Those  who  since  the  last  regimental 
dinner  have  met  a  soldier’s  death  are  not  forgotten.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  as  we  know,  the  officers  of  a  battalion  in  South  Africa 
(appreciating  the  difference  of  time)  so  arranged  a  message  of  good 
wishes  to  their  brother  officers  at  home  that  the  telegram  arrived 
during  the  regimental  dinner,  and  was  read  aloud  by  the  colonel- 
in-chief  to  the  assembled  company.  Seldom  has  a  toast  been 
better  timed.  When  at  last  the  pleasant  evening  comes  to  a  close, 
and  people  separate,  a  few  for  the  midnight  trains,  but  the  most 
part  to  look  in  at  the  clubs,  the  man,  be  he  “  past  ”  or  “  present,” 
who  has  not  enjoyed  his  regimental  dinner  must  be  hard,  indeed, 
to  please. 

Nor,  though  at  dinner  there  are  no  guests,  is  the  evening’s 
entertainment  always  limited  to  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one’s 
own  brother  officers.  Owing  to  the  chances  and  changes  of  tour 
and  station  (consequent  upon  each  chapter  of  recent  English 
history)  certain  regiments  have  in  bygone  years  been  quartered 
together  much  oftener,  and  for  much  longer  at  a  time,  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  probability.  With  regi¬ 
ments,  as  with  individual  men,  close  .acquaintanceship  has  often 
ripened  into  friendship.  The  seed  of  good-fellowship  may,  to 
begin  with,  have  been  sown  either  simidtaneously  or  consecutively 
as  between  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the 
two  regiments ;  but,  when  it  has  burst  fairly  into  life,  the  growth 
of  a  firm  and  fast  friendship  between  two  regiments  is  marvellously 
rapid  throughout  all  ranks.  Once  established,  it  will,  during  years 
of  separation,  thrive  well  on  repute  ;  and  at  the  next,  merry  meet¬ 
ing — public  opinion  iu  both  corps  being  fully  ripe — the  old  friend¬ 
ship  will  gather  fresh  strength  and  wax  still  more  real.  Then,  for 
the  year  or  so  that  the  regiments  are  together,  the  inter-regimental 
friendship  will  be  the  cause  and  effect  of  much  healthy  rivalry. 
Now  and  then  the  emulation  engendered  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace  by  athletic  competition  and  all  sorts  of  games  is  carried  on 
with  interest  through  the  sterner  work  of  war.  (If  the  friendly 
regiments  are  brigaded  together  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned.) 
But  whether  the  tug-of-war  is  the  friendly  pull  over  the  brimming 
ditch,  with  much  laughter,  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  or  whether  it  be 
the  dire  struggle  of  a  line  of  British  soldiers  from  different  regi¬ 
ments  turned  hurriedly  out  to  beat  back  the  enemy’s  columns 
showing  dimly  through  the  mist  on  a  cold  November  morning,  the 
effect — particularly  on  the  rugged  friendliness  of  the  rank  and  file 
— is  in  either  case  much  the  same,  because  it  raises  the  self-respect 
and  strengthens  the  mutual  respect  which  form,  when  combined, 
the  base  of  all  true  friendship.  Generally  speaking,  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  between  British  regiments  is  expressed  in  deeds  rather  than  in 
words.  Especially  on  the  arrival  of  the  one  and  on  the  departure 
of  the  other  of  two  friendly  regiments  quartered  at  the  same 
station  is  there  much  opportunity  of  showing  and  returning  that 
sort  of  informal  hospitality  which  stamps  the  friend  in  need  as  a 
friend  indeed.  Still,  every  now  and  then  the  friendship  is  pro¬ 
claimed  aloud  in  unmistakable  terms.  A  few  telling  words 


at  the  feast  are  easily  remembered  when  the  heart  is  ready; 
the  shouting  and  the  shouting  back  of  the  familiar  numbers 
and  titles  when  fighting  side  by  side  ;  and,  most  touching  thing 
of  all,  the  cheer  and  counter-cheer  as  the  troopship  steams  slowly 
out,  are  sounds  not  easily  forgotten  ;  and  so  it  is  that  when 
regiments  are  “  chums,”  arrangements  are  often  made  by  the 
dinner  committees  to  hold  their  annual  dinners  at  the  same 
place  on  the  same  day.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  as  the 
evening  goes  od,  adjournments  are  made  by  small  detachments 
from  one  dining-room  to  the  other,  to  talk  over  old  times,  and 
look  at  each  other's  bill  of  fare.  (In  all  probability  the  menu- 
card,  though  differently  printed,  is  the  same  for  both  dinners.) 
Deputations  and  return  deputations  go  and  come,  charged  with 
the  friendly  challenge  to  drink  to  each  other’s  health.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  certain  that,  when  the  officers  of  two  friendly  regiments  can 
hold  their  regimental  dinners  under  the  same  roof,  the  pleasure  of 
both  sets  of  diners  will  be  much  enhanced. 

But  the  regimental  dinner,  besides  being  a  pleasant  gathering, 
has  its  direct  uses.  It  tends,  or  ought  to  tend,  to  promote, 
encourage,  and  maintain  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  new  double¬ 
battalion  regiments,  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  recent 
changes  are  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect.  Esprit  de  corps 
may  be  roughly  described  as  a  manly  and  proper  pride  in  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  regiment ;  a 
feeling  which  is  shared  alike  by  every  individual  member, 
and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  contributes  to  weld 
the  whole  mass  into  a  compact  and  living  body,  and  endue  it  with 
energy  and  life.  To  say  that  esprit  da  corps  is  on  the  wane,  or 
that  it  is  entirely  wanting,  is  to  say  that  the  corps  is  languishing 
or  is  dead.  The  present  territorial  regiment  can  no  more  flourish 
without  proper  esprit  de  corps  than  could  the  single  battalion  that 
bore  the  dear  old  number.  We  are  not  thinking  just  now  of  the 
first  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  line  which  have — now  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century — had  two  battalions  each ;  nor  of  the  6oth 
Rifles  and  the  Rifle  Brigade  with  their  four  battalions  each ;  nor 
of  the  Cameron  Highlanders  (old  79th),  which,  at  the  great 
coupling-up  in  1881,  was  the  odd  regiment  out,  and  which  still 
stands  alone  in  unlinked  glory.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  1st 
and  2nd  battalions  of  the  forty-one  territorial  regiments  which  were 
formed  in  1 88 1  out  of  eighty-two  single-battalion  regiments.  Some 
of  these  eighty-two  battalions  still  hold  their  separate  (so-called) 
regimental  dinner  in  their  own  way  under  the  old  number — 
that  is,  they  have  not  as  yet  joined  hands  with  then’  other 
battalion  over  a  bond  fide  regimental  dinner.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  genuine  regimental  esprit  de  corps  this  action  cannot  be 
defended.  In  course  of  time  it  will  no  doubt  all  come  right ; 
but  if  so,  then  surely  the  sooner  the  better.  No  doubt  the 
linking  of  regiments  is,  in  some  cases,  very  unpopular.  Some 
people  might  say  it  was  a  bad  job.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Englishmen,  and  not  least  of  English  soldiers,  that  they  will 
always  do  what  they  can  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  That 
the  officers  of  the  “  old  ”  battalion  should  get  to  know  the 
officers  of  the  “  other  ”  battalion  is  the  first  and  obvious  step 
towards  good  comradeship  throughout.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  two  semi-detached  parts  of  the  same  structure  should  be  out¬ 
wardly  uniform  ;  the  bond-stones  between  the  parts  must  be  pro¬ 
perly  cemented  ;  and  one  useful  function  of  the  regimental  dinner 
might  be  to  bring  together  the  officers,  “  past  ”  and  l<  present,”  of 
both  battalions  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  Doubtless  the  senior 
officers  who  are  still  serving  with  either  battalion  have  the  matter 
to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  hands ;  but  their  hands  would  be 
vastly  strengthened  if  the  officers  who  have  left— particularly  late 
commanding  officers — would  bring  about,  and  then  be  present  at, 
a  regimental  dinner  attended  by  the  officers  of  both  battalions. 
There  is  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  voice  of  one  who,  though  in  one 
sense  he  belongs  to  the  past,  is  still  present  and  speaking.  A 
little  encouragement  to  make  the  best  of  a  strange  state  of  things 
goes  a  long  way,  but  it  goes  twice  as  far  when  it  falls  from  the 
lips  of  the  veteran  who  is  known  to  be,  and  who  from  the  nature 
of  things  must  be,  laudator  temporis  acti. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  TAVERN  HOST. 

S  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  town  on 
any  of  the  roads  that  lead  from  Naples,  you  find  a  number 
of  small  taverns.  Greatly  as  they  differ  in  most  respects,  each 
of  them  boasts  of  a  yard  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
garden.  There  are  no  flowers  in  it,  except  when  a  vagrant  child 
offers  a  bunch  of  violets  or  roses  for  sale,  and  the  only  fruit  and 
vegetables  it  contains  are  those  sometimes  displayed  on  a  shaded 
counter,  though  they  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
twilight  of  the  vaulted  room  through  which  you  enter  the 
retreat.  In  fact  the  soil  of  the  giardino  is  at  least  as  hard  as  that 
of  the  road  outside,  and  in  showery  weather  it  is  far  drier. 
Instead  of  flower-beds  you  find  rough  tables  and  benches,  out  of 
the  midst  of  which  there  generally  rises  a  poverty-stricken  tree, 
which  is  evidently  doing  its  best  to  support  life  under  these  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances.  A  glance  at  its  surroundings  compels 
you  to  pay  to  its  endurance  the  compliment  your  truthfulness 
denies  to  its  beauty.  Even  in  the  heart  of  London  you  could 
hardly  chance  upon  a  drearier  place.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  all  this  ugliness  seems  to  be  intentional.  By  merely  lowering 
a  useless  wall  a  tine  view  of  the  sea  or  the  distant  mountains 
might  be  obtained.  There  it  stands  in  its  gaunt  grey  nakedness; 
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nay,  it  often  seems  to  be  kept  in  bettor  repair  than  any  other  part 
of  the  premises. 

The  fact  is,  these  taverns  and  their  gardens  are  not  intended 
for  foreign  travellers  or  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  They  are  con¬ 
structed  for  simpler  guests  and  in  accordance  with  a  homelier 
taste.  The  one  desire  of  the  Neapolitan  during  the  summer 
months  is  to  exclude  as  much  sunshine  and  admit  as  much  air 
as  possible,  and  there  is  hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  when  you 
cannot  sit  in  a  shady  corner  of  one  of  these  yards  and  enjoy  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  sea  breeze.  This  is  one  reason  why  they 
are  such  favourite  resorts ;  another  is,  that  they  stand  outside  the 
municipal  boundaries,  and  that  their  wine  is  therefore  cheaper 
than  any  to  be  obtained  in  the  town,  as  it  has  not  to  pay  the  local 
tax.  Of  an  evening  after  the  day’s  work  is  done  they  are  often 
crowded  by  labourers  who  have  walked  a  mile  or  so  to  save  a 
penny  on  their  supper  and  their  bottle.  These  are  the  standing 
guests  who  pay  the  regular  expenses  of  the  establishment,  but  it 
is  not  on  their  custom  that  the  host  thrives. 

Few  people  live  so  sparingly  as  the  poorer  Neapolitans,  and  none 
enjoy  a  feast  more.  Every  now  and  then  the  small  tradesman  feels 
that  he  and  his  family  must  have  a  “  good  time  ”  for  once  in  a  way. 
Almost  anything  will  serve  as  an  excuse,  but  if  possible  he  likes 
to  have  a  religious  sanction  for  the  excess,  and  this  is  generally 
easy  enough  to  find.  Besides  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church, 
there  are  the  days  of  the  Saints  after  whom  he  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  have  been  named,  which  he  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
celebrate  by  partaking  of  an  extra  amount  of  good  cheer ;  there  is 
mid-Lent,  which  is  always  remembered,  even  if  the  fast  has  not 
been  strictly  observed,  and  a  number  of  other  days  in  the  calendar 
at  once  suggest  macaroni,  meat,  and  merriment.  Now  pleasure 
for  a  Neapolitan  means  a  rapid  drive  in  an  overladen  cab  and  an 
immense  dinner,  both  of  which  may  be  had  by  an  excursion  to  one 
of  these  little  country  taverns.  To  render  his  happiness  complete 
an  illumination  and  a  display  of  fireworks  are  also  required ;  but 
these,  of  course,  can  only  be  witnessed  when  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity  celebrates  the  annual  festival  of  its  patron.  At 
other  times  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  cab  and  what  the 
tavern  supplies. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  family  party  at  once  awakens  the  whole 
household.  The  landlord,  who  treats  his  habitual  guests  with 
indifference  and  welcomes  the  single  wayfarer  with  a  civility  so 
cold  as  to  be  rather  dubious,  at  once  blossoms  into  high  spirits 
and  affability.  The  landlady  springs  from  the  seat  in  which  she 
has  been  dozing  since  midday  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the 
children,  the  cook  fans  the  fire,  and  the  waiters  shake  off  their 
languor  and  begin  to  move  tables  and  benches  from  one  end  of  the 
yard  to  the  other,  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  exhibiting  their  zeal. 
As  soon  as  the  first  effervescence  of  the  reception  has  passed  off 
the  viands  are  displayed,  all  of  them  in  an  uncooked  condition, 
except  the  piece  of  beef  that  is  fished  out  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
simmering  over  the  fire  and  cut  in  half  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  quality.  Then  the  dinner  is  ordered,  and  the 
new-comers  retire  to  the  yard  and  choose  a  table,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  coarse,  but  scrupulously  clean, 
and  supplied  with  huge  hunches  of  bread  and  litre-jugs  or  bottles 
of  wine.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  dishes  of  sausage  and  raw 
ham  cut  in  thin  slices,  of  olives,  pickles,  anchovies,  and,  it  may  be, 
of  sardines,  appear,  and  the  feast  begins.  It  consists  of  macaroni, 
a  fry,  stewed  meat,  beefsteaks,  and  dessert,  in  which,  beside  all  the 
fruits  of  the  season,  celery  and  the  white  hearts  of  the  Italian 
fennel  are  always  included  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  poorest 
Neapolitan  would  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  celebrate 
a  family  festival  in  a  tavern  with  fewer  courses,  and  generally  a 
boiled  fish  is  interpolated  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  roasted  fowls  or 
game  and  some  sweet  dish  are  added.  Of  each  of  these  viands  a 
quantity  is  provided  which  fills  the  observer  with  astonishment, 
and  yet  very  little  is  left  when  the  waiter  changes  the  plates.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  soon  as  each  of  the  party 
has  been  helped  once  to  a  dish,  a  full  plate  of  it  is  sent  to  the  cab- 
driver,  whom  the  authorities  of  the  hostelry  have  been  instructed 
to  supply  with  wine.  As  nothing  but  this  wine  and  a  piece  of 
bread  is  entered  on  the  bill  as  having  been  consumed  by  him,  the 
master  of  the  feast  has  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he  has  given  a  fellow-creature  a  good  dinner  without  any  expense 
to  himself.  This  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  the  Neapolitan,  as  it 
flatters  two  of  his  strongest  passions,  his  generosity  and  his 
thrift.  An  Englishman  is  at  first  inclined  to  think  this  practice  a 
little  unfair,  but  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  landlord  is  no  loser 
by  the  transparent  stratagem  which  puts  everybody  into  a  good 
humour. 

As  the  kitchen  of  such  a  tavern  is  but  small,  and  a  true 
Neapolitan  will  not  partake  of  any  food,  except  boiled  or  stewed 
meat,  which  he  has  not  seen  before  it  is  put  upon  the  fire,  a  dinner 
is  rather  a  protracted  atl'air,  and  the  intervals  between  the  courses 
are  apt  to  be  long.  This  is  no  great  matter,  as  the  guests  have 
come  to  the  garden  to  spend  an  evening  as  well  as  to  eat  a  dinner ; 
but  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  itinerant  merchants.  Be¬ 
fore  the  macaroni  is  ready,  the  fisherman  oilers  his  sea-urchins 
and  vongoli,  perhaps,  if  it  be  near  the  shore,  his  oysters  for  sale ; 
the  dealer  in  halfpenny  fans  follows,  and  finds  ready  customers  in 
the  male  as  well  as  the  female  members  of  the  party  ;  if  there  are 
little  children,  their  eyes  are  dazzled  by  simple  toys,  and  the  old 
woman  who  sells  nuts,  almonds,  and  dried  melon  and  pine-seeds 
is  pretty  sure  to  exhibit  her  wares.  Then  there  are  the  wander¬ 
ing  minstrels  who  live  next  door,  one  of  whom  suffers  from  an 
intermittent  blindness  which  always  attacks  him  when  there  are 


promising  guests  in  the  neighbouring  tavern.  They  can  play  not 
only  the  “  Santa  Lucia,”  which  makes  life  a  weariness  to  the  foreign 
visitor,  but  a  number  of  songs  he  never  hears,  the  very  names  and 
refrains  of  which  would  shock  the  English  reader,  though  they 
excite  no  reprobation  in  Naples.  In  spite  of  all  these  extraneous 
aids,  however,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  humour  on  the 
part  of  the  host  to  keep  up  the  high  spirits  of  the  guests  before  his 
wine  has  rendered  his  personal  exertions  unnecessary. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  parts  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  if  he  is  not, 
however  good  his  cook,  his  wine,  and  his  provisions  may  be,  he 
will  soon  find  his  house  deserted  by  every  one  except  the  casual 
wayfarer,  and  the  workman  who  brings  his  crust  and  his  onion 
with  him  and  orders  nothing  but  the  wine,  on  which  very  little 
profit  can  be  made.  Of  such  ungifted  persons  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  they  may  be  found  everywhere ;  but  the  true  Neapolitan 
host  is  almost  a  genius  in  his  way.  He  reads  the  characters  of  his 
guests  at  a  glance,  and  knows  whether  they  wish  to  be  treated 
with  familiarity  or  deference.  Before  the  large  dish  of  macaroni 
can  be  cooked  he  brings  a  smaller  one  to  the  table.  Every  one 
is  shocked  at  its  scanty  dimensions,  and  still  more  so  at  his  be¬ 
haviour,  for  when  the  father  of  the  family  ask3  him  if  he  will 
partake  of  the  meal,  an  offer  which  every  one  in  Naples  knows  to 
be  only  a  formal  compliment,  he  at  once  accepts  the  invitation, 
and,  drawing  the  dish  before  him,  he  winds  the  long  strings  in 
tortuous  coils  round  his  fork  and  lets  them  glide  down  his  throat 
in  what  guide-books  call  the  Neapolitan  fashion,  though  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  fine  art  that  only  a  good  deal  of  practice  can  master.  The 
elder  guests  look  on  with  indignation  tempered  by  respect, 
while  the  children  are  inclined  to  cry  at  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  part  of  their  repast.  But  before  the  dish  is  emptied 
the  hostess  appears  with  a  far  larger  one,  on  which  a  vast 
heap  of  the  national  dainty,  drenched  with  tomato-sauce  and  gar¬ 
nished  with  vongoli,  has  been  piled.  “  Ah,  you  good-for-nothing,” 
she  says,  “  I  thought  you’d  eat  everything  I  gave  you  to  carry  to 
the  gentlefolks,”  and  her  husband  slinks  away  like  a  dog  with  a 
bad  conscience.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has  taken  the 
measure  of  his  company  ;  he  knows,  for  example,  that  the  young 
man  at  the  end  of  the  table  is  not  the  brother  but  the  lover  of  the 
girl  who  sits  so  demurely  at  her  mother’s  side,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  are  brought  nearer  together  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  own 
credit  as  well  as  the  conviviality  of  the  meeting.  He  reappears, 
therefore,  before  the  frittura  no  longer  with  the  guilty  look  of  a 
disobedient  and  henpecked  husband,  but  cheerily  invites  his  guests 
to  inspect  his  cellar,  his  fowls,  his  private  garden,  anything,  in 
fact,  that  will  give  them  an  excuse  for  leaving  their  places,  and 
when  they  return  to  the  table  he  manages  to  place  the  lovers  side 
by  side.  They  are  grateful,  and,  though  he  makes  sly  fun  of  them 
all  the  evening,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  when  their  first  child  is 
baptized  the  dinner  will  be  given  at  his  house. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  he  treats  the  majority  of  his  guests  ; 
but,  if  they  are  pretentious,  he  is  ready  to  fool  them  to  the  top  of 
their  bent.  He  stands  bareheaded  before  them,  and  inserts  a 
“  Signori”  between  every  two  words  of  his  discourse.  He  excuses 
the  poverty  of  his  kitchen  and  the  narrowness  of  his  garden  ;  he 
sets  the  weakest  and  sourest  of  his  wine  before  them — a  beverage 
their  cab-drivers  would  not  drink — and  declares  it  to  be  a  choice 
and  peculiar  vintage  that  only  fine  judges  can  appreciate.  He 
inquires  about  the  differences  that  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Ministry, 
and  seems  deeply  interested  in  matters  of  State.  Every  now  and 
then  he  says  “  Your  Excellency,”  and  then  suddenly  coughs  and 
corrects  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  in  danger  of  betraying  an 
important  secret ;  and  when  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  takes  his 
departure,  he  humbly  begs  the  honour  of  his  future  custom.  Such 
guests  frequently  return. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  the  host  says  to  his  wife  after 
such  a  farewell,  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  when  there  are  no  guests 
in  the  garden,  and  the  land  breeze  steals  softly  through  the 
chamber  in  which  they  sit.  Probably  little  or  nothing.  The 
familiarity  and  the  deference  are  alike  part  of  the  day’s  work  which 
he  does  and  then  forgets.  If  only  the  till  is  well  filled,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  ;  if  not,  he  begins  to  think  it  is  time  to  find  some  occupation 
for  his  son,  who  has  hitherto  done  nothing  but  sail  about  the  bay 
with  the  fishermen  and  sing  love-songs  beneath  the  window  of  a 
little  girl  who  lives  a  few  streets  away. 


THE  PEN  PITS. 

A  MARE’S  nest  of  very  old  construction  has  been,  we  may 
hope,  finally  demolished.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  people,  besides  historical  students  and  antiquaries,  that  as 
much  as  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  supposed  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  and  others  that  certain  pits  on  the  hill  known  as  Penridge, 
between  Westbury  and  Yeovil,  were  the  remains  of  a  British 
town  or  city.  Sir  Richard  was  much  too  cautious  an  antiquary 
to  commit  himself  altogether  to  this  view,  which,  in  lact,  he 
treated  as  a  working  theory  only.  Later  investigators,  however, 
and  especially  the  energetic  and  ingenious  Mr.  Kerslake,  took  up 
the  question,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain  earthworks  in 
the  neighbourhood  might  have  been  part  of  a  great  scheme  of 
defence  for  the  supposed  city.  We  are  not  concerned  to  go  very 
far  into  this  part  of  the  question.  If  there  was  a  great  British 
city  on  Penridge,  it  was  probably  fortified.  When  we  have 
determined  that  the  city  existed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  relation  of  the  outlying  earthworks  to  it  and  to  each 
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other.  Having  premised  so  much,  we  may  as  well  describe  the 
recent  controversy  to  its  practical  termination  on  Thursday  last. 
We  say  “its  practical  termination,”  but  there  is  more  than  a 
chance  that  a  good  deal  more  ink  will  be  shed  over  the  old 
theory  before  it  is  finally  dropped.  On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr. 
Kerslake  wrote  to  the  Athenceum  to  complain  that  General  Pitt 
Rivers,  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  had  imputed  to  him 
that  he  “  had  said  that  the  pits  at  Penselwood  were  the  remains 
of  a  British  town.”  Why  Mr.  Kerslake  should  object  to  this  im¬ 
putation  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  the  letter.  Most 
historical  students  and  a  good  many  other  people  have  received 
during  some  years  a  series  of  most  interesting  pamphlets  from 
Mr.  Kerslake  on  the  subject  of  the  Pen  Pits  and  the  supposed 
British  city  of  Caer  Pensauelcoit.  Why  he  should  be  displeased 
at  having  been  looked  upon  as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  old 
theory  of  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare  he  does  not  say.  What  his  views  are, 
or  were,  we  shall  see  immediately,  but  it  is  necessary  first  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  the  Athenceum  letter: — “What  I  had 
myself  said  was  a  far  more  important  contribution  to  the  early 
history  of  the  district  than  any  which  had  ever  been  suggested  by 
the  phenomenon  of  the  pits  and  quite  independent  of  it.”  What 
this  was  is  not  further  explained  in  the  Athenceum  ;  but  Mr. 
Kerslake  mentions  that  the  “  imputation  ”  is  made  in  a  Report  of 
General  Pitt  Rivers  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  and  wonders 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  get  accustomed  to  see  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  appealed  to  “  as  the  final  argument  in  an  historical 
controversy.”  This  is  such  a  simple  overstatement  of  the  case, 
and  such  an  ingenious  understatement  of  General  Pitt  Rivers’s 
authority  as  an  antiquary,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Mr. 
Karslake,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  disagrees  with  the  Report, 
whatever  it  is. 

The  next  step  was  one  characteristic  of  the  season.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  who  evidently  knew 
more  about  the  art  of  writing  entertaining  articles  in  a  clear 
style  than  he  aid  about  prehistoric  archaeology,  contributed  a 
long  and  picturesque  paper  on  the  Pen  Pits  to  the  Times  of 
September  15.  Here,  at  last,  we  have  an  exponent  of  Mr. 
Kerslake’s  views.  “  He  had  been  much  exercised  in  mind  in 
trying  to  identify  the  sites  of  the  several  ancient  British  cities  in 
the  Nennian  catalogue,  and  there  was  one  among  the  28  names, 
Pensauelcoit,  which  had  troubled  him  more  than  any  of  the  test.” 
After  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  “  coit  ”  is  the  same  as 
“coed,”  and  means,  in  English,  a  wood,  it  does  not  require  the 
“  application  of  Grimm’s  law  ”  to  make  Pensauelcoit,  or  even 
Kaer  Pen  Hwylcoyt  into  Penselwood.  The  village  of  Penselwcod 
is  close  to  the  Pits.  The  whole  thing  fits  but  too  well.  We  all 
know  Miss  Strickland’s  derivation  of  “  Charing  Cross  ” ;  there  are 
hundreds  of  similar  examples.  It  is  impossible  not  to  distrust 
them,  and  all  the  more  if  they  “  come  pat,”  which  this  one  of  Mr. 
Kerslake’s  certainly  does.  The  Times’  contributor  is,  however, 
delighted  with  it,  swallows  it  whole  in  fact,  and  ends  his  article 
with  the  conclusion  that,  if  Mr.  Kerslake  is  right — and  evidently  he 
has  no  doubts — “  in  these  Pen  Pits  must  be  identified  the  city  Caer 
Penhuelcoit,  concerning  which,  in  the  British  Chronicle  of  theKings, 
it  is  stated  that  Vespasian,  having  landed  somewhere  on  the  south 
coast,  marched  directly  to  besiege  it ;  that  after  seven  days, 
Gwryrydd,  a  British  leader,  overtook  him,  and  commenced  a 
bloody  but  successful  battle ;  and  that  at  last,  being  overcome  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  to  agree  to  a 
peace,”  and  so  on,  for  a  few  lines  more  ;  and  the  paper  ends  with 
a  recommendation  to  everybody  to  visit  Penselwood. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  this  article  is  that  the  writer 
was  evidently  altogether  unaware  of  General  Pitt  Rivers’s  Report, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  referred  to  in  the  Athenceum  of 
September  6.  Instead  of  combating  the  views  of  General  Pitt 
Rivers  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kerslake,  he  actually  cites  him  as  a 
witness,  and  refers  to  the  pit  at  Winklebury  which  he  has  ex¬ 
plored,  and  which  was  certainly  at  some  period  or  other  a  human 
habitation.  It  was  described  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  a  year 
ago  as  flat-bottomed,  square,  scorched  with  fire,  strewed  about 
with  the  remains  of  human  handicraft,  and  closed  at  the  entrance 
by  the  vestiges  of  a  wooden  door  and  steps.  This  citation  is  very 
unfortunate  for  the  theory  about  Penselwood — we  must  not  say 
Mr.  Kerslake’s  theory.  The  Pen  Pits  show  no  trace  whatever  of 
human  occupation.  They  have  been  found  by  excavations  made 
in  them  to  be  irregular  in  size  and  form,  with  unfaced  sides  and 
jagged  bottoms,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  pottery  or  any 
relics  of  human  workmanship.  This  we  gather  from  a  letter  which 
General  Pitt  Rivers  addresses  to  the  Times  of  Thursday.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that,  whatever  was  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  opinion, 
he  made  no  excavations;  and  the  first  to  examine  the  ground  criti¬ 
cally  and  scientifically  was  Mr.  Winwood,  of  the  Somerset  Archceo- 
logical  Society,  who  in  fact,  but  not  by  name,  is  referred  to  some¬ 
what  pointedly  in  Mr.  Kerslake's  letter  to  the  Athenceum  already 
mentioned.  General  Pitt  Rivers  proceeds  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Winwood  reported  on  the  pits  “  against  their  being  habitations, 
and  in  favour  of  their  being  quarries  for  stone  or  querns.”  Mr. 
Kerslake  refused  to  accept  this  view,  aud  wrote  pamphlets  against 
it,  being,  says  General  Pitt  Rivers,  supported  by  some  members 
of  Mr.  Winwood’s  own  committee. 

Meanwhile  the  objects  of  the  paper  warfare  were  disappearing 
daily.  Agriculture  is  not  easily  stayed  for  archaeology,  and 
General  Pitt  Rivers  felt,  in  spite  of  the  positive  nature  of  Mr. 
Winwood’s  Report,  that  when  the  last  had  been  destroyed  some 
one  might  blame  him,  as  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  if  he 
had  done  nothing  for  their  preservation,  assuming  that  they  were 


worth  preserving.  He  accordingly  visited  the  place,  and  writes  : — 
“  I  need  not  say  that  after  three  weeks’  digging  at  various  times  in 
this  bleak  place,  I  should  be  only  too  bappy  to  have  been  the 
actual  discoverer  of  the  great  British  city.”  Nothing,  however, 
rewarded  his  industry.  The  existence  of  remains  of  a  very  large 
British  city  would  have  greatly  modified  the  views  of  modern 
historians  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman 
conquest.  But  no  such  discovery  was  to  be  made.  There  were 
no  remains  of  a  city,  or  even  of  a  single  house.  The  Times' 
correspondent  had  mentioned  square  places,  with  holes  at  the 
corners.  General  Pitt  Rivers  failed  to  find  any.  His  excava¬ 
tions  tended  entirely  to  corroborate  Mr.  Winwood’s  view.  “  I 
found,”  he  says,  “among  other  things  that  the  shapes  of  the 
original  excavations  beneath  the  soil,  as  T  traced  them  by 
removing  the  silting  and  rubbish  that  had  filled  up  the  hollows,  in 
no  way  corresponded  to  the  present  superficial  outlines  of  the  pits, 
but  that  the  Britons,  if  such  they  were  that  quarried  here,  pro¬ 
bably  conducted  their  operations  much  as  we  should  do,  in  con¬ 
tinuous  trenches,  excavating  the  superficial  layer  of  soil  in  search 
of  an  horizontal  layer  of  stone  which  was  found  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface.”  That  the  object  of  the  quarrying  was,  in  part  at  least, 
to  obtain  stone  for  the  grinding  of  corn  was  apparent.  A  quantity 
of  fragments  of  half-finished  and  broken  querns,  spoilt  and  aban¬ 
doned,  were  found  mixed  up  with  the  rubbish  of  earth  and  stone 
thrown  up  in  irregular  heaps  by  the  quarryers.  The  sandy  soil, 
drifting  into  holes  of  any  shape,  made  an  appearance  as  of  rounded 
hollows  on  the  surface,  but  they  are  quite  irregular  in  distribution, 
closely  contiguous  to  each  other,  without  any  traces  of  streets 
among  them,  such  as  are  always  found  in  British  villages,  and 
would  be  necessary  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  the  supposed  Caer 
Pensauelcoit.  As  if  this  evidence  would  not  be  sufficient,  General 
Pitt  Rivers  goes  on  to  say  that  not  a  trace  of  pottery,  or  bones, 
or  any  human  implement  was  found ;  nor  have  pottery  or  bones, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  been  found  by  any  of  the  workmen  who 
have  been  engaged  for  years  in  destroying  these  pits  in  the  search 
for  stone  and  in  other  ways.  This  evidence  General  Pitt  Rivers 
considers  conclusive  as  to  the  city.  He  has  examined  many 
sites  of  British  habitations  ;  but  in  all,  numbering  upwards  of 
sixty,  he  has  found,  pottery  and  bones.  This  is  strong  evidence, 
but  it  is  hardly  required.  As  to  the  neighbouring  camps,  although, 
of  course,  there  is  no  great  use  in  going  into  the  theory  respecting 
them,  as  the  theory  they  hung  on  has  been  so  completely  de¬ 
molished,  General  Pitt  Rivers  makes  use  of  a  happy  simile : — - 
“  They  afford  no  more  evidence  for  a  connected  system  of  national 
defence  than  do  the  stars  in  the  heavens  for  the  imaginary  figures 
of  the  constellations  with  which  they  are  associated  in  our  charts.” 
They  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  isolated  strongholds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes,  built  to  protect  cattle  in  time  of  war.  The  rest 
of  General  Pitt  Rivers’s  very  moderate,  but  thoroughly  con¬ 
vincing,  letter  is  taken  up  with  a  good-humoured  reference  to  Mr. 
Kerslake’s  angry  letter  in  the  Athenceum,  in  which  he  well  points 
out  that,  though  Mr.  Kerslake  repudiates  the  charge  of  having 
first  started  the  theory  about  Penselwood  and  Pensauelcoit,  it  is 
owing  to  his  writings  that  it  has  acquired  so  much  force  and  found 
such  wide  acceptance ;  and  that,  if  he  is  now  convinced  that 
these  remains  are  not  those  of  a  British  town,  the  controversy  is 
at  an  end. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  PANJAB.* 

IN  a  well-known  passage  in  the  preface  to  his  Lays,  Lord 
Macaulay  says  that  a  search  among  the  rocks  of  the  Apennines, 
as  active  as  the  search  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  amongst  the 
descendants  of  the  Mosstroopers  of  Liddesdale,  might  have  brought 
to  light,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  many  fine  remains  of  the  old  Latin 
minstrelsy.  Captain  Temple,  who  is  a  scholar,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  efficient  public  servant,  seems  determined  that  a  similar 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  in  the  Panjab.  Every  province  in 
India  has  its  local  heroes  and  celebrities,  in  addition  to  the  five 
heroes  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  really  grand  old  man  of  the 
Ramayana ;  two  poems  which,  reduced  in  bulk  and  rough  in 
dialect,  are  still  read  or  recited  to  thousands  of  admiring  Hindus. 
But  Upper  India  and  the  Panjab  are  probably  richer  in  ballads 
and  romances  than  most  other  presidencies,  simply  owing  to  the 
adventurous  and  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  labour 
involved  in  making  this  collection,  the  first  of  a  series,  could 
not  have  been  slight.  Festivals  and  fairs  have  had  to  be  visited  in 
heat,  dust,  and  tumult.  Wandering  minstrels,  family  bards,  pro¬ 
fessional  singers,  and  priestly  depositaries  of  sacred  legends  have 
been  arrested  in  a  friendly  way,  and  with  some  little  difficulty 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  up  their  favourite  songs.  Nor  -was 
the  difficulty  over  when  the  itinerant  story-teller  had  been 
stimulated  bv  a  few  rupees  and  a  dose  of  opium,  after  which 
he  would  run  rapidly  through  five  hundred  lines  at  a  stretch 
or  even  half  a  poem.  When  once  started  he  was  much  like 
a  third-rate  cicerone  in  a  gallery  of  pictures,  who  knows 

*  The  Legends  of  the  Punjab.  By  Capt.  It.  C.  Temple,  Bengal  StaffCorps, 
F.B.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Koval  Asiatic,  Philological,  and  Folk-lore  Societies, 
the  Anthropological  Institute,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  See.,  Cor¬ 
responding  Member  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of"  Philadelphia.  Vol.  I. 
Bombay  :  Education  Society  Press.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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by  heart  the  Catalogue  in  its  order,  but  if  questioned  in¬ 
conveniently  or  interrupted  is  apt  to  lose  his  head  and  to 
confuse  a  sea-piece  or  battle  by  Salvator  Rosa  with  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Guido.  It  was  found  better  to  let  the  bard  have  his 
say  without  interruption,  even  though  he  seemed  to  be  reciting 
arrant  nonsense.  Native  writers  were  trained  to  take  down  the 
story  as  told  by  the  reciter,  which  at  the  close  of  the  recitation 
was  read  over  to  him,  and  then  the  process  of  translation  began. 
This  part  of  the  business  was  not  the  least  onerous.  The  dialect 
may  be  known  locally  as  Panjabi,  but  it  really  approaches  to  the 
thenth  or  rough  Hindi.  Here  the  first-class  native  Pundit  is  of  very 
little  use.  He  has  the  same  sovereign  contempt  for  the  language 
of  the  lower  orders  as  the  Brahman  has  for  the  agricultural  and 
trading  castes  far  below  him  in  the  social  scale.  The  dialect  itself  is 
peculiar ;  the  idioms  strange ;  the  inflections  abrupt  and  unusual ; 
the  meaning  difficult  of  ascertainment,  and  when  ascertained,  it 
is  only  by  a  defiance  of  several  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  Captain  Temple  is  quite  correct  in  his  apprehension 
that  by  Boards  of  Examiners  in  India  or  England,  several  of  his 
bards  would  have  been  hopelessly  rejected  for  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  Hindi  grammar. 

A  translation  has  most  properly  been  given  of  every  tale.  In 
some  instances  the  original  and  the  translation  appear  side  by 
side  in  the  same  pages.  In  others  we  have  the  text  first  and  the 
translation  afterwards.  We  think  a  few  notes  on  the  vagaries  of 
prepositions,  affixes,  and  tenses  would  have  improved  the  com¬ 
pilation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  words  can  by  any  ordinary 
Sanskrit  scholar  be  tracked  to  some  Sanskrit  root  or  noun, 
but  there  are  divers  archaisms  or  corruptions  calculated  to 
puzzle  and  perplex.  The  absence  of  Persian  or  Arabic  phrases 
is  remarkable.  We  have  gone  through  several  pages  with¬ 
out  finding  more  than  two  or  three  Persian  words ;  and  once 
or  twice  they  occur  where  least  expected.  Afot,  horror  or 
calamity;  sliahad,  a  witness  or  martyr,  or  in  Captain  Temple’s 
version,  a  true  man ;  izzat,  honour ;  aitbar  or  itibar,  confidence  ; 
the  greeting  of  Umar  daraz  or  long  life,  and  a  few  others,  are 
waifs  and  strays,  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  of  words  either  pure 
Sanskrit  or  traceable  to  that  source.  For  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
bards,  to  our  surprise,  use  not  the  Sanskrit  Ishwar  or  Issar,  nor 
even  the  Persian  Khuda,  but  the  Arabic  Babb.  We  note  a  few 
instances  where  the  translation  seems  defective  or  loose.  Kirpa — 
the  Sanskrit  Kripa — is  rather  “  mercy  ”  than  “  grace.”  Guv  stands 
for  treacle,  not  for  sugar.  Bhciyo  or  bhayau  may  represent  the 
ordinary  Hindu  hua  or  “  was,”  but  scholars  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  babkuva,  the  past  of 
bhu ;  and  titar  Lakhi,  we  should  say,  is  not  brown  as  a  partridge, 
but  implies  that  a  celebrated  mare  had  the  lucky  marks  of  that 
bird.  By  these  suggestions,  however,  we  only  bear  testimony  to 
the  scrupulous  care,  method,  and  Oriental  learning  generally 
brought  to  bear  on  a  very  difficult  task,  taken  up  at  odd  times  and 
performed  amidst  the  pressure  of  heavy  official  work.  It  was 
certainly  no  light  matter  to  run  down  the  minstrel,  to  overcome 
his  prejudices,  to  tap  the  stream  of  his  knowledge,  to  record  his 
utterances  or  dronings,  and  to  translate  some  thousands  of  couplets 
from  a  rugged  vernacular  into  intelligible  English. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  inequality  in  the  merit  of  these 
legends.  Out  of  seventeen,  some  relate  to  local  chieftains  who 
are  not  quite  as  interesting  as  the  heroes  of  the  Border  Min¬ 
strelsy.  We  prefer,  on  the  whole,  the  more  lengthy  ballads,  and 
we  select  three  for  analysis,  the  “  Adventures  of  Raja  Rasalu,”  the 
“  Legend  of  Sila  Dai,”  and  the  “  Princess  Newal  Dai.” 

Raja  Rasalu  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Salivahana  who  lived 
at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  His  renown  was  foretold  at  his 
birth,  coupled  with  the  warning  that  if  his  father  or  mother  were 
to  set  eyes  on  him  for  twelve  years  after  he  was  born  they  would 
die  at  once.  So  the  child  was  shut  up  in  a  cellar  with  a  parrot 
and  some  nurses,  but  he  managed  to  get  away  when  just  eleven 
years  old.  He  then  goes  through  a  variety  of  adventures.  A 
princess  falls  in  love  with  him.  He  is  entertained  by  the  King  of 
the  Serpents.  He  meets  a  whole  band  of  giants,  who  are  fettered 
by  the  automatic  action  of  his  horse’s  heel-ropes  or  killed  by  his 
self-acting  sword.  He  then  finds  his  way  to  Hodinagari,  which 
the  author  identifies  with  a  place  near  Attock  on  the  Indus ;  and 
he  there  makes  such  wonderful  shots  with  his  bow  and  arrows  at 
some  bamboos  and  marigoes,  that  the  Raja  of  the  place  is  convinced 
that  the  stranger  is  destined  by  an  old  prophecy  to  marry  his  daughter. 
This  lady,  however,  is  so  perverse  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  Sonar  or 
goldsmith,  and  the  curious  part  of  the  episode  is  that  Raja  Rasalu 
lends  himself  to  this  love  afl'air,  and  on  the  plea  that  the  young 
Princess  is  betrothed  to  him  and  that  he  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  her,  actually  insists  on  a  marriage  utterly  abhorrent  to  Hindu 
notions.  After  this  Rasalu  becomes  a  jogi  or  ascetic,  and  varies 
his  asceticism  by  depriving  Raja  Hari  Chand  of  his  throne.  In  his 
new  capacity  of  sovereign  he  appoints  one  Mahita  Chopra  to  be 
his  Vizir,  and  we  regret  to  say  employs  his  own  miraculous 
resources  to  tamper  with  the  virtue  of  his  minister’s  wife.  The 
lady’s  compliance  goes  no  further  than  to  shampoo  the  Raja, 
who  unluckily  leaves  his  ring  behind  him  in  the  apartment. 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  a  conjugal  altercation,  in  which  the 
Vizir  taxes  his  sovereign  with  being  no  better  than  other  Faquirs ; 
but  belief  in  the  unsullied  honour  of  the  wife  is  restored  by 
an  ordeal.  She  is  able  to  spin  a  rope  out  of  a  single  thread  of 
cotton  yarn,  of  such  strength  that  it  drew  up  from  a  well,  a  pot 
made  of  unburnt  clay.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory;  and 
Raja  Rasalu,  after  warning  his  Vizir  against  hasty  suspicion  as  well 
as  against  needless  praises  of  his  wife  in  open  Durbar,  gives  up  his 


kingdom  and  starts  for  the  city  of  Raja  Sarkap.  On  his  journey 
thither  he  restores  a  corpse  to  life  by  his  prayers,  saves  a  hedgehog 
from  drowning  and  a  cricket  from  burning,  and  thus  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  miraculous  hair,  which  enables  him  to  surmouut  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  and  to  do  some  very  cruel  acts.  That  he 
should  play  at  dice  with  Raja  Sarkap  for  very  high  stakes  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  Hindu  ideas  and  the  precedents  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  Rasalu  at  first  loses  heavily,  but  in  the  end  wins  back 
his  stakes  and  a  good  deal  more.  In  fact,  Sarkap’s  life  is  only 
spared  on  the  condition  that  his  infant  daughter  shall  eventually 
become  his  adversary’s  wife.  The  result  of  this  betrothal  is 
powerful  and  disagreeable.  The  infant  grows  up,  and  duly 
becomes  the  Rani  Kokilan  and  the  wife  of  Rasalu.  Husband  and 
wife  go  to  the  Court  of  Raja  Hodi,  who,  a  note  informs  us,  reigned 
from  Attock  on  the  Indus  to  the  modern  Jellalabad  beyond  the 
Khaibar  Pass.  The  Raja  leaves  his  wife  to  go  hunting,  and  the 
treacherous  Hodi  visits  her  in  his  absence,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  a  friendly  maina  and  a  half-friendly  parrot,  that  do  not  like 
to  see,  as  it  is  put,  a  dog  eating  cooked  rice  or  a  crow  plucking 
the  Raja’s  grapes.  Naturally  Hodi  and  Rasalu  meet  in  mortal 
fray,  when  the  latter  parries  and  cuts  in  two  his  opponent’s  arrows, 
kills  him,  roasts  his  heart  on  a  spit,  and  passes  it  off  on  the 
faithless  Rani  as  venison.  Convicted  of  infidelity,  she  leaps  over 
the  palace  wall,  is  sorely  hurt,  and  is  then  packed  on  a  horse 
which  carries  her  paramour’s  corpse,  and  sent  away  back  to  Attock. 
Instead,  however,  of  perishing  miserably  by  the  way,  she  is  cured 
of  her  wounds  by  a  man  of  the  Bihishti  or  water-carrier  caste, 
whom  she  marries  ;  and  from  this  union  are  descended  three  clans 
in  existence  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  of  this  story — the 
gambling,  the  deaths,  the  aid  given  by  animals  or  birds,  the  adul¬ 
tery  and  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  in  spite  of  his  “  hundred 
clans  ” — is  spirited,  and  has,  after  all,  no  incidents  more  revolting 
than  the  ballad  of  Fause  Foodrage,  the  banquet  of  Thyestes,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  steward  and  the  females  at  the  close  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  story  of  Sila  Dai  is  connected  with  that  of  Raja  Rasaiu.  In 
fact,  Sila,  who  in  the  first  tale  was  named  the  Rani  Chandni,  is 
now  Mahita’s  wife.  The  poem  opens  with  a  dialogue  between 
the  Raja  and  his  Vizir,  in  which  the  latter  again  vaunts  the  rare 
qualities  of  his  wife,  and  the  former  asserts  that  even  Sita  the 
wife  of  Rama  was  not  wholly  without  suspicion.  Mahita  is  then 
sent  by  his  master  to  buy  “  sea  horses,”  whatever  this  phrase  may 
mean,  at  Rohtas  in  the  district  of  Jhelum,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  fort  of  that  name  in  the  Behar  Province.  He  departs,  not 
without  a  warning  to  his  wife  to  beware  of  the  Raja’s  tricks.  She 
is  told  to  bar  her  dwelling  one  hour  before  sunset  and  not  to  open 
the  door  till  five  hours  after  sunrise.  On  the  husband’s  departure, 
the  astute  Raja  summons  two  hags  to  his  aid.  They  try  to 
corrupt  the  servant  and  to  obtain  entrance,  but  only  get  a  beating 
for  their  pains.  The  Raja  then  tries  himself  to  corrupt  the 
attendant  maidens,  and  with  no  more  success.  He  next  passes 
himself  off  as  Mahita  the  husband,  and  obtains  credit,  somewhat  like 
Iachimo  in  Cyrnbeline,  by  describing  three  things  known  only  to 
husband  and  wife — the  shelf  with  his  accounts,  the  exact  position 
of  his  bed,  and  that  of  his  writing-case.  No  thought-reader  in 
these  days  could  do  better.  A  parrot’s  mouth  is  again  opened  for 
the  occasion,  and  he  condemns  the  Raja  for  his  evil  intention. 
After  a  dialogue  between  the  Raja  and  Sila,  which  rather  reminds 
us  of  the  French  saying  of  “  Femme  qui  ecoute  et  chateau  qui 
parle,”  the  former  departs,  having  forced  Sila  to  accept  a  ring. 
Mahita,  on  his  return  from  Rohtas,  where  a  water-carrier  quietly 
tells  him  that  he  had  come  on  a  fool’s  errand,  finds  the  ring  and 
is  ready  to  believe  the  worst.  Sila  is  stripped  of  her  ornaments, 
clothed  in  widow’s  robes,  and,  metaphorically,  set  to  scare  crows 
away.  Then  Sila’s  father,  mother,  and  brother  are  all  called  in  to 
council,  and  some  animated  couplets  present  us  with  the  despair 
of  the  husband,  the  exculpation  of  the  Raja,  and  the  protest  of  the 
wife.  The  matter,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  cleared  up  by  a 
throw  of  the  dice ;  but  Sila’s  father  prefers  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  into  which  his  daughter  plunges  and  comes  out  unharmed. 
Even  this  does  not  satisfy  the  jealous  Mahita,  who  avers 
that  the  heat  was  taken  out  of  the  oil  by  magic.  At  this  point  in 
the  ballad  the  original  reciter  lost  the  thread  of  his  recollection, 
and  the  story  was  finished  luckily  by  a  second  minstrel.  Sila 
goes  home  with  her  father.  Mahita  becomes  a  mendicant  or  jogi, 
a  never-failing  resource  in  these  difficulties.  This  part  of  the 
story  is  diversified  by  songs.  Mahita  dressed  as  a  jogi,  with  ashes 
on  his  head,  rings  in  his  ears,  and  his  hair  tied  up  correctly  in  a 
knot,  follows  his  wife  to  Agroha  in  the  district  of  Hissar  or 
Harriana.  Sila  considers  this  act  of  her  husband  as  tantamount 
to  death,  and  resolves  to  become  a  Sati  against  the  entreaties  of 
her  father.  Raja  Rasalu  and  the  invariable  parrot  determine  to 
follow  her  example,  but  on  the  intercession  of  Guru  Goruknath 
everybody  is  brought  to  life  again.  Mahita  and  Sila  are  re¬ 
married  ;  there  are  grand  rejoicings ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
that  the  whole  story  is  widely  known,  keenly  appreciated,  and 
constantly  sung  at  the  Iloli  festival  in  the  month  ot'  March. 

The  ballad  of  Newal  Dai  is  uncouth  in  its  phraseology  and  less 
spirited  than  the  preceding.  And  there  is  a  tiresome  iteration  of 
the  word  “ji”  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  line.  It,  only  means 
“  sir,”  and  is  addressed  to  the  audience.  The  foundation  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  act  of  Raja  Basak  or  Vasuki,  who  went  hunting 
in  the  woods  of  Raja  Parag  without  leave.  For  this  unlawful 
poaching  he  was  only  pardoned  on  condition  of  giving  his 
daughter  Newal  Dai  in  marriage  to  his  captor.  This  was  much 
against  the  wish  of  the  Raja’s  kinsmen,  who  recommended  that 
the  Princess  Newal  should  be  shut  up  for  twelve  years.  Then 
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ensues  a  not  very  intelligible  dispute  between  Raja  Basak  and  a 
family  priest,  and  the  former  becomes  a  serpent  or  Nag,  and  is 
afflicted  with  leprosy  because  he  killed  some  yaks.  The  cry  of 
her  father  reaches  Newal  who  is  still  confined  in  the  pit,  and  she 
comes  out  and  undertakes  to  fetch  a  certain  water  from  a  golden 
well  in  the  city  of  Raja  Parag.  It  has  the  virtue  of  curing  the 
terrible  disorder  known  in  other  parts  of  India  as  Maharog , 
“the  great  disease.”  In  this  story  the  terms  used  are  biclan 
(pain)  and  Rusht,  alternately.  Newal  is  not  to  be  dissuaded, 
and,  having  dressed  and  adorned  herself  with  elaborate  care, 
she  arrives  after  divers  adventures  at  this  famous  well.  In 
some  unaccountable  fashion  a  Mussulman  tradition  is  dragged 
into  this  Hindu  story,  and  Newal  prays  to  Khwaja  Khizar,  who  is 
usually  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  give  her  the  water  which  the  rope 
with  a  bucket  was  too  short  to  reach.  Just  then  the  Raja  comes 
up  and  allows  Newal,  who  has  changed  from  a  princess  to  a 
serpent  and  then  back  to  human  form  again,  to  go  home  and  cure 
her  father  with  the  golden  water.  Then,  after  the  cure,  the 
marriage  takes  place,  and  Raja  Parag  goes  hunting  against  the 
warning  of  Newal.  He  shoots  a  black  buck,  the  lord  of  360  does, 
and  is  cursed  by  the  herd  in  consequence.  A  serpent  bites  him  in 
the  toe,  the  only  vulnerable  part,  and  he  dies  after  killing  his 
favourite  falcon  under  a  misapprehension.  Newal  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  revives  him  and  the  falcon  to  boot.  However,  the  Nags 
persisted  in  their  mischief,  and  at  last  one  Nag,  disguised  as  a  plum, 
bit  the  Raja  in  the  nose  and  killed  him.  He  is  restored  to  life  by 
Dhanwantari,  the  famous  physician.  A  third  time  a  murderous 
attempt  is  made  by  a  Nag,  who  comes  in  as  a  fish  from  the  roof,  and 
goes  out  of  the  palace  in  the  form  of  a  virtuous  Brahman.  After 
this  Dhanwantari  could  avail  nothing,  and  he  himself  is  cut  up  and 
eaten  by  his  own  disciples.  The  Raja  is  duly  burnt  and  Newal 
gives  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  Janamejaya,  who  avenged  his 
grandfather  by  breaking  the  heads  of  some  Nags,  and  throwing 
others  into  boiling  oil.  Tatig,  the  real  murderer  of  Raja  Parag, 
escapes  by  the  intervention  of  Krishna.  The  finale  is  rather  tame 
and  disappointing. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  the  shorter  tales  either  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  saints  or  local  heroes,  as  Captain  Temple  terms  them. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  verse  and  for  the  sake  of  Oriental 
scholars,  we  give  the  following  couplets,  with  the  translations. 

Raja  Rasalu  tells  his  Rani: — 

Singh  na  bhari  goenan,  phal  na  bhari  ruldi  : 

Us  rukh  ko  k3’un  sevij'e,  jiski  chaon  na  dhup. 

To  the  cow  horns  nre  not  heavy,  fruit  is  not  heavy  to  the  tree : 

Why  should  we  nourish  the  tree  which  gives  no  shade  ? 

The  author  renders  the  last  line  as  “  that  which  gives  neither 
shade  nor  scent.”  But  we  do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  get  this 
out  of  the  original,  unless  Dhup  is  to  mean  “  scent,”  and  not,  as  it 
usually  does,  “  sunshine.”  In  Ilindi  couplets  one  negative  often 
does  for  two. 

The  other  couplet  we  take  from  the  legend  of  Dhanna  the 
Bhagat,  who,  we  are  informed,  was  a  cultivator  of  the  Jat  caste 
and  a  disciple  of  Ramanand  the  Reformer. 

Dhanna  jangal  gauwan  chare 
Brahman  niklio  ae : 

Nhae,  dhoe,  puja  visthare, 

Baitha  dhyau  lagae. 

“Dhanna  was  grazing  his  cows  in  the  jungle.  A  Brahman  came 
out  of  it.  He  bathed,  he  washed,  he  spread  out  (his  gods)  for 
worship;  he  sat  down  and  began  to  meditate.”  We  trust  that 
this  volume  may  be  followed  soon  by  a  second  as  curious  and  well 
got  up. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

THERE  was  once  a  writer  who  described  with  much  detail  how 
he  had  begun  his  literary  career  by  composing  an  immense 
melodrama,  in  either  six  or  seven  acts.  This  immense  melo¬ 
drama  he  sought  long  and  vainly  to  get  acted  in  some  large 
metropolitan  theatre.  He  grieved  greatly  at  the  regular  rejection 
by  every  manager ;  hut  this  rejection  was  to  his  subsequent  en¬ 
riching.  Had  the  immense  melodrama  been  accepted  and  per¬ 
formed,  it  would  have  been  promptly  damned.  As  it  was  never 
accepted,  never  acted,  and  therefore  never  damned,  it  remained  in 
the  author's  hands,  a  repository  of  multitudinous  incident,  from 
which  he  might  extract  at  will  whatever  he  would.  Thereafter 
be  used  that  immense  melodrama  as  a  mine  from  which  be  might 
take  out  unlimited  quantities  of  literary  ore — or  rather  as  a  cache, 
to  use  the  term  of  the  Canadian  voyctgeurs,  to  which  be  might  go 
whenever  he  was  in  need,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  an 
abundant  store  of  the  raw  material  he  desired.  In  course  of 
time  he  managed  to  work  up  the  disjected  members  of  the 
immense  melodrama  into  two  comedies,  a  farce,  an  historical 
novel,  and  a  novel  of  hig-lif,  as  the  French  society  journalist 
is  wont  to  spell  the  word.  Now  the  first  of  the  two  novels 
before  us,  and  altogether  the  better  of  the  two,  reminds  us 
of  the  immense  melodrama ;  for  it  contains  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  it  gives  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over.  No  matter  what  a  man’s  particular  taste  may  be,  be  may 
find  something  exactly  to  his  liking  in  Otterstone  Hall.  Mr. 
Urquhart  A.  Forbes  has  here  proved  bis  ability  to  be  a  sort  of 

*  Otterstone  Hall.  By  Urquhart  A.  Forbes.  2  vols.  London : 
Alexander  Gardner.  1884! 

Eyre's  Acquittal.  By  Helen  Matliers.  3  vols.  London :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1884. 


Universal  Provider  of  fiction,  a  Whiteley  of  romance.  He  lias 
given  us  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing — and  it  is  not  such  a 
very  good  thing  after  all.  He  has  heaped  before  us  enough  mate¬ 
rial  to  make  a  military  novel,  a  political  novel,  a  novel  of  society, 
a  novel  of  plot,  an  historical  novel,  a  sensational  novel,  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  novels  besides.  Otterstone  Hall  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
family  history,  like  M.  Emile  Zola's  llgiigon-Macquart  series,  and 
one  wishes  Mr.  Urquhart  A.  Forbes  bad  followed  M.  Emile  Zola's 
example  and  given  us  in  separate  volumes  the  episodes  which  befell 
the  separate  persons  of  his  family  history.  It  would  be  well  also  h ad 
lie  provided  a  family  tree  such  as  M.  Zola  prefixed  to  Una 
Page  d' Amour.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not  much  else  to  say  about 
Mr.  Urquhart  A.  Forbes’s  novel.  It  is  packed  almost  too  tight 
for  comfortable  reading  in  warm  weather  ;  but  not  a  few  of  the 
incidents,  when  we  have  once  managed  to  separate  them  from 
the  conglomerate  in  which  they  are  combined,  have  ingenuity 
and  interest.  The  fault  of  the  book — its  unwieldy  mass — is  the 
result  of  a  laudable  ambition  and  of  a  not  unnatural  over-estimate 
of  the  author’s  powers.  On  a  smaller  scale  Mr.  Urquhart  A. 
Forbes  ought  to  work  to  greater  advantage,  and  his  work  will 
he  read  with  less  effort  and  more  pleasure.  It  is  to  he  said  before 
we  leave  it  finally  that  Otterstone  Hall  has  passages  of  power  ;  and 
passages  of  promise  it  has  still  more ;  and  it  is  always  in  good 
taste. 

Pyre's  Acquittal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  always  in  good  taste. 
Hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  Miss  Helen  Mathers  has  contented  her¬ 
self  with  saying  ditto  to  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  From  her  opening- 
pages  it  seems  as  though  she  was  now  desirous  of  saying  ditto  to  M. 
Fortune  duBoisgobey.  But  the  French  novelist  who  is  popularly 
supposed  to  go  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  the  late  lamented  Gaboriau 
would  never  have  ventured  on  anything  quite  as  luridly  unwhole¬ 
some  as  Miss  Helen  Mathers  has  set  before  us  in  this  extraordinary 
book.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  from  the  French  novelists  that 
Miss  Helen  Mathers  has  borrowed  the  trick  of  issuing  what  is  in 
reality  a  sequel  to  an  earlier  novel  as  though  it  were  a  wholly  in¬ 
dependent  story.  But  Miss  Helen  Mathers  ought  to  know  that 
this  trick  is  one  of  which  even  the  cheaper  sensational  French 
novelists  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed,  and  which  they  are  slowly 
renouncing.  The  pleasure  has  been  denied  us  of  reading  the 
earlier  tale  of  Miss  Helen  Mathers  of  which  Eyre's  Acquittal  is  the 
continuation ;  hut  we  feel  sure  that  it  was  A  Norrible  Tale,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Eyre  found  himself 
when  the  story  begins,  and  which  Miss  Helen  Mathers  summarizes 
for  us  in  her  opening  pages  : — 

He  had  never  been  accused  of  the  crime  [i.e.  the  murder  of  his  beloved 
wife],  nor  even  for  some  time  suspected  of  it ;  and  this  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that,  at  his  instigation,  a  woman  named  Hester  Clarke  (formerly 
his  mistress)  had  been  tried  for  the  murder,  and,  by  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  so  nearly  convicted,  that  her  acquittal  was  indignantly  declared  by 
the  judge  to  be  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 

But  some  extraordinary  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  had,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  present,  reversed  the  position  of 
accuser  and  accused  ;  while  the  ruthless  lifting  by  his  own  hand  of  the 
curtain  that  had  screened  his  inner  life  appalled  the  gazers,  who  in  one 
scathing  flash  of  light  saw  him  stripped  naked  of  his  worldly  robes,  and  a3 
the  man  that  God  and  his  own  heart  had  long  known  him. 

From  this  extract  it  will  he  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Eyre  was  a 
Bold  Bad  Man,  resembling  not  so  much  the  Rochester  of  Miss 
Bronte  as  the  Mr.  Rawjester  of  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte.  The  whole  story 
is  of  a  piece  with  this  presentation  of  Mr.  Eyre ;  it  is  morbid  and 
forced ;  it  is  at  times  prettily  sentimental ;  and  it  is  founded  on 
an  admirable  idea  for  a  fine  sensational  novel,  on  an  idea  closely 
akin  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  in  the  Moonstone,  and  by 
M.  du  Boisgobey  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  delightful 
fictions — the  idea  of  a  murder  committed  by  a  somnambulist,  of 
which  he  is  ignorant  as  soon  as  he  has  awakened  from  his  fatal 
sleep. 


THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL.* 

1IIIERE  are  some  books  in  reference  to  which,  owing  to  their 
-  manner  of  production,  the  reviewer  is  necessarily  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  cannot  be  estimated  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
fashion  until  they  are  complete,  and  yet  their  completion  is,  of 
equal  necessity,  a  work  of  such  time  that  one  at  least  of  the 
proper  functions  of  modern  reviewing — the  recommendation  of 
them  to  the  public,  or  the  warning  of  the  public  off  from  them — 
is  not  with  any  fairness  to  the  public  or  the  author  to  be  postponed 
to  the  date  of  completion.  Father  Harper's  Metaphysics  of  the 
School  is  eminently  in  this  case.  Five  years  of  excellent  work 
have  brought  the  author  to  about  the  middle  of  bis  task — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  of  nine  projected  “  Books,”  and 
to  the  first  part  of  the  third  of  four  projected  volumes.  It  must  be 
uncertain  how  much  longer  a  time  may  be  required  before  be 
reaches  the  goal.  And  yet  a  book  standing  in  very  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  almost  all  other  works  of  philosophy  which  have  been 
published  in  England  of  late  years  ought  hardly  to  be  left  un¬ 
noticed  any  longer.  The  circumstances,  however,  lend  themselves 
without  much  difficulty  to  a  compromise.  We  shall  not  attempt 
in  this  article  to  criticize  Father  Harper’s  presentation  of 
Scholastic,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  Tliomist,  philosophy  in 
detail ;  hut  we  shall  attempt  to  offer  some  general  considerations 
on  the  task  he  has  proposed  to  himself,  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  attacked  it,  and  the  special  characteristics  of  the  sort  of 

*  The.  Metaphysics  of  the  School.  By  Thomas  Harper,  S.J.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1879-81.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  1884. 
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philosophy  he  has  to  offer  as  compared  with  that  which  goes  by 
the  name  “  philosophy  "  in  most  modern  hooks  and  with  most 
modern  readers.  The  rest  of  our  duty  must  he  postponed  till 
we  can  meet  Father  Harper,  as  we  very  sincerely  hope  to  do,  at 
the  word  finis. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  rendered  the  more 
advisable  in  that  Father  Harper  has  avowedly  undertaken,  not  so 
much  a  work  of  invention  or  a  work  of  criticism,  as  one  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  lie  is  a  writer  of  great  merit  of  style  and  of  no  small 
humour.  The  expression  may  astonish  persons  who  only  look  at  his 
title  or  open  his  volumes  at  such  passages  as  that  headed  “  Trans¬ 
cendental  truth  is  not  a  mere  extrinsic  denomination  ”  ;  but  any  one 
who  performs  the  easy  task  of  reading  his  introduction  will  agree 
in  it.  A  little  quotation  from  Swift  in  a  passage  of  that  introduc¬ 
tion  (a  passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  directed  against  reviewers) 
ought  to  establish  the  description,  for  it  is  a  most  certain  and  un¬ 
alterable  truth  that  no  one  who  can  relish  Swift  is  a  fool  or  a  bad 
judge  of  English,  though  of  course  there  may  he  some  excellently  wise 
persons  and  judges  of  English  who  are  not  relishers  of  Swift.  Father 
i  Iarper,  moreover, is  a  deacon  in  the  controversialist  craft,  as  may  he 
seen  by  turning  up  his  animadversion  on  a  certain  criticism  of  Mr. 
Mill’s  at  vol.  iii.  p.  263.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is  content  to 
appear  as  an  interpreter,  and  to  choose  for  his  interpretation 
what  must,  subject  to  all  the  necessary  difficulties  of  a  short 
summary  of  a  very  long  thing,  be  called  a  system  of  meta¬ 
physics  following  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  main  for  matter  and 
Suarez  in  the  main  for  form.  In  other  words,  Father  Harper’s 
metaphysics  of  the  school  are  Aristotelian  metaphysics  filtered 
through  the  great  Dominican  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the 
great  Jesuit  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  entire  conception  as  well  as  the  entire  method  of  this 
philosophy  is  so  different  from  that  which  has  gone  under 
the  name  in  England  not  merely  for  the  last  century,  hut,  with  not 
many  exceptions,  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  that  any 
presentation  of  it  must  necessarily  stagger  an  unprepared  modern. 
In  one  of  the  great  English  Universities — that  one  which  is, 
or  was,  supposed  to  pay  most  attention  to  philosophy — there  has 
been  during  the  present  generation  scarcely  more  than  a  single 
teacher — the  late  Dean  Mansel — who  had  any  real  knowledge  of 
scholastic  philosophy ;  if  there  has  been  any  such  at  Cambridge 
his  name  has  not  come  before  the  public.  From  generation  to 
generation  English  students  of  philosophy  have  been  accustomed 
either  to  systems  which  consisted  of  a  few  more  or  less  brilliant 
or  more  or  less  dull  apergus  on  different  points  more  or  less  re¬ 
motely  touching  philosophical  matters,  or  to  systems  borrowed 
from  German}',  and,  as  it  may  without  flippaucy  bo  said  of  most 
German  systems  since  Kant,  affecting  to  deduce  philosophical 
arrangements  from  a  small  number  of  paradoxes  which  to  the 
plain  man  appear  to  render  all  philosophy  impossible.  The 
smattering  of  philosophical  history  which  has  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  place  of  instruction  in  philosophy  proper  must  at  least 
have  acquainted  those  who  have  received  its  doubtful  benefits  that 
philosophy  before  the  seventeenth  century  was  understood  in  a 
very  different  way  from  this.  To  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
industrious,  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  fairer  and  better  informed 
even  among  their  decriers,  the  most  acute  and  subtle  body  of 
philosophical  students  that  the  world  has  ever  seen— the  school¬ 
men — metaphysics  was  as  much  a  science  as  mathematics,  except 
in  the  point  that,  as  Father  Harper  expressly  states  and  admits, 
mathematics  excludes  opinion  and  metaphysics  does  not — a  diffe¬ 
rence,  by  the  way,  which  has  something  more  than  a  casual  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  as  subjects  of 
study.  The  student,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  grapple  with 
Father  Harper  must  be  prepared,  and  ought  to  be  already  pre¬ 
pared,  for  a  total  reversal  of  most  of  his  previous  philosophical 
habits.  He  has  to  begin  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end,  to 
dismiss  altogether  the  notion  that  the  inteUectus  sibi permissus  (it 
would  be  fairer  to  read  suis  legibus  for  sibi)  is  certain  to  lead  him 
wrong,  and  (though  of  course  this  is  a  merely  illustrative  and 
paradoxical  expression)  to  recognize  the  mere  pocket-book  of  a 
Trendelenburg  or  even  an  Aldrich  as  a  far  greater  help  to  philo¬ 
sophical  knowledge  than  all  the  collections  of  facts  or  non-facts 
from  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  down  to  Mr.  Spencer's  bundles  of 
sociological  documents. 

Father  Harper,  therefore  (and  it  should  perhaps  have  been 
remarked  before  that,  Jesuit  as  Mr.  Harper  is,  the  most  sensitive 
Churchman,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  most  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senter,  may  read  him  without  the  slightest  fear  of  insidious 
inroads  being  made  on  theological  provinces  under  the  guise  of 
philosophy),  has  rightly  opened  his  book  with  a  long  and  vigorous 
olemic  against  the  undervaluation  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He 
as,  indeed,  leant  a  little  one-sidedly  on  the  sins  of  moderns  in  this 
matter,  as  a  remembrance  of  two  quotations  from  Condorcet  and 
Hamilton  on  the  forefront  of  no  less  a  book  than  Mill’s  Logic  wfill 
probably  make  him  allow.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  not  exagge¬ 
rated  the  ignorant  contempt,  and  the  contempt  sometimes  not 
wholly  ignorant,  and  therefore  less  excusable,  with  which  one  of 
the  most  active  and  fertile  periods  of  human  thought  has  been 
treated.  Hobbes  (we  own  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  forgive 
Hobbes,  who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  outrer  in  this 
fashion  the  fault  of  his  master  Bacon),  Brucker,  Mosheim  (who 
do  not  much  matter)  come  under  Father  Harper’s  swashing  blow 
successively,  and  he  goes  on  to  a  neat  cento  of  the  follies  of  later 
and  less  famous  authors.  Among  these  there  is  one  charming  sen¬ 
tence  from  a  person  of  whom  we  own  that  we  never  heard,  a 
certain  William  Fleming,  D.D.  The  learned  and  presumably  reverend 


doctor  informs  his  friends,  readers  of  A  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy, 
that  “  if  from  scholasticism  you  eliminate  theology,  it  will  be 
found,  as  a  philosophy,  to  be  the  quarrel  between  nominalism  and 
realism.”  We  can,  however,  cap  even  this  climax  out  of  our  own 
knowledge  ;  for,  in  a  book  published  not  many  months  since,  we 
came  across  the  statement  that  the  quarrel  between  nominalism 
and  realism  corresponded  to  the  modern  difference  of  subject  and 
object.  Father  Harper  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
not  easily  to  he  surpassed.  He  beats  up  the  quarters,  however,  of 
those  enemies  who  were  actually  before  him  with  a  refreshing 
vigour;  though  it  maybe  urged  that  to  attempt  to  rebut  the 
prejudice  of  scholastic  terminology  by  producing  specimens  of  the 
overwhelming  terminology  of  modern  physical  science  is  almost 
superfluous.  Mr.  Harper  makes  a  juster  point,  and  one  which  is 
more  suited  to  his  audience,  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  or  rather  common  assumption, 
the  schoolmen  by  no  means  reject  the  criteria  furnished  by  common 
sense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  them  a  position  from  which  they 
are  entirely  excluded  in  some  very  modern  philosophies.  Better 
still  is  his  recommendation  of  such  studies  as  that  which  he  is 
handling  as  a  remedy  for  “  the  habitual  inexactness  of  thought 
and  expression  in  this  age.”  No  one  nowadays  who  reads  much  can 
fail  to  recognize  how  often  others  sin — no  one  who  writes  much,  if 
he  is  an  honest  and  intelligent  man,  can  fail  to  admit  how  often  he 
himself  sins — in  this  fashion.  Habitual  inexactness  of  thought  and 
expression  is  the  curse  of  contemporary  politics ;  it  seems  to  have 
taken  entire  possession  of  contemporary  theology,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  not  only  common  in  matters  literary,  but  any  attempt 
to  resist  it  and  to  be  exact  is  greeted  as  evidence  of  a  tame  and 
borne  spirit.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
stating  of  any  case  logically  appears  to  excite  positive  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  Englishmen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  distaste  to  the  schoolmen  has  been  kept  up  not 
a  little  owing  to  this  very  fact,  of  which  it  is  also  in  a  way  the 
cause. 

We  have  no  space  at  present  to  deal  with  the  numerous 
questions  which  Father  Harper  takes  up  in  this  introduction ;  hut 
we  may  note  with  approval  his  protest  against  the  “  confused 
intermixture  of  legitimate  physical  inductions  with  arbitrary 
hypotheses  of  theories  in  physics  ” ;  against  the  “  ingenious 
attempts  to  transform  logic  into  a  chapter  of  mathematics  ” ;  and 
last,  not  least,  though  in  a  rather  different  order  of  thought, 
against  indices.  Whether  the  modern  clamour  for  this  appendage 
to  a  book  is,  as  Father  Flarper  rather  uncharitably  hints,  due 
entirely  to  the  laziness  of  critics,  it  would  not  become  us  to  say. 
Hawks  neither  do  nor  ought  to  pick  out  hawks’  eyes.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  while  in  books  of  reference  an  index  is  impera¬ 
tive,  in  books  of  continuous  instruction  it  is  more  or  less  super¬ 
fluous.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  tables  of  contents 
in  Yol.  I.  should  have  been  somewhat  fuller,  so  as  to  include  the 
heading  of  every  proposition.  This  plan  (which  is  adopted  in  the 
second  and  third  volume,  but  not  in  the  first)  makes,  what  is  very 
important,  a  conspectus  of  the  method  in  each  division  of  the 
subject  possible.  Father  Harper's  economy  of  terminology  is 
remarkable,  and  deserves  much  praise.  The  only  word  of  his  that 
we  do  not  like  is  “  sensile,”  which  is  neither  good  English  nor,  in 
the  sense  which  Father  Flarper  assigns  to  it,  good  Latin  (for  the 
Lucretian  sensilis  is  different),  while  every  purpose  which  it  serves 
would  be  equally  well  served  by  “  sensuous.”  And  so  we  leave  a 
very  remarkable  book  to  the  reader,  who,  if  he  venture  on  it  with 
some  intelligence  and  fairness  of  spirit,  will  probably  discover  that 
it  is  even  possible  to  discuss  the  Ubication  of  an  Angel  without 
talking  any  nonsense  and  without  broaching  any  problems  which 
are  not  fully  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  reasonable  man. 


BEWICK  AND  HIS  ITJPILS.* 

T  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  the  increase  in  Bewick's  reputa¬ 
tion  of  late  years.  He  and  Hogarth  may  be  reckoned  our 
two  greatest  “  painter-engravers,”  to  borrow  a  French  phrase.  A 
good  many  people  may  now  be  found  who  are  ready  to  place 
Bewick  above  Hogarth  in  this  respect,  and  only  a  little  below  him 
in  any  other.  That  we  can  enjoy  Bewick  by  possessing  a  book 
which  will  go  into  a  pocket,  and  that  the  number  of  his  works  is 
so  great,  are  additional  reasons  for  liking  him ;  and  there  can  be 
no  douht  he  is  liked.  The  price  to  which  first  editions  have  risen 
is  something  astonishing.  Bewick,  when  he  commenced  his  career, 
had  no  notion  of  the  value  of  such  things  as  “  large  paper,”  “  India 
paper  proofs,”  and  so  on,  or  he  might  have  made  larger  profits  ;  but 
when  he  issued  his  famous  volume  of  Quadrupeds  in  1 790,  he  printed 
fifteen  hundred  ordinary  copies,  which  he  sold  at  eight  shillings 
each,  and  one  hundred  copies  on  “  royal  paper,”  which  he  sold  at 
twelve  shillings.  When  he  grew  older  and  knew  more  about  it,  he 
used  to  issue  a  goodly  number  of  “  royal,”  and  a  smaller  number 
of  “  imperial  paper  ”  copies  at  enhanced  prices.  But  of  that  first 
royal  hundred  of  the  Quadrupeds  very  few  are  known  to  exist,  and 
one  was  sold  during  the  season  of  1&84  for  the  prodigious  sum  of 
37/.  1  os.,  while  an  “imperial”  copy  of  the  edition  of  1800 — the 
first,  that  is,  of  which  a  few  copies  were  printed  in  this  size — was 
sold  for  as  many  pounds  as  Bewick  received  shillings — namely, 
twenty-one.  Facts  like  these  are  conclusive  as  to  the  present 

*  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.  By  Austin  Dobson.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1884. 

Wood-Engraving :  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  IV.  J.  Linton.  London  : 
Bell.  1884. 
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estimation  of  liis  works,  or  they  would  not  be  worth  recording. 
The  prices  at  Hugo’s  sale  in  1877  were  thought  high,  but  they 
have  been  far  exceeded  since.  The  sale  took  place  in  the  autumn, 
and  not  in  the  season,  and  people  who  knew  were  inclined  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  descriptions  in  the  catalogue  ;  still,  it  was  evident  that 
the  taste  for  Bewick  was  already  increasing.  Since  then  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  drawings  and  woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick  was  held  in 
Bond  Street,  and  Mr.  Dobson’s  is  one  of  four  or  five  books  devoted 
to  the  same  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Linton  is  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Dobson  in  praise  of  Bewick ; 
but  his  book  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood,  and  is  intended  to  teach  the  beginner.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  art  student  can  learn  from  a  book  ;  but  we  can 
believe  that  to  any  one  who  had  the  natural  turn  for  it  such  a 
book  would  be  useful.  Mr.  Linton  wishes  to  see  a  school  of  artist- 
engravers.  By  this  phrase  he  means,  no  doubt,  a  school  of  artists 
who  can  engrave  their  own  work.  At  present,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  combination  of  artist  with  engraver  works  very  well; 
but  Mr.  Linton  is  not  satisfied,  and  thinks  much  old  work  was 
superior  to  what  is  produced  now.  He  is  not  an  admirer  of  th9 
delicate  engravings  we  see  in  American  magazines.  He  calls 
them  “  the  triumphant  assertion  of  mechanical  skill.”  He  looks 
in  vain  for  any  sign  in  them  that  the  engraver  has  brains.  lie  is 
willing,  however,  to  praise  some  of  the  portrait-work.  If  we 
allow  his  fundamental  proposition,  we  shall  have  to  agree  with 
him.  He  says  a  wood-engraving  is  made  up  of  lines  ;  it  is 
produced  by  lines  only.  In  the  American  work  he  sees  an 
abandonment  of  all  thought  of  what  is  valuable  in  line.  He 
says : — “  In  the  cuts  I  condemn  lines  are  not  used,  they  are 
only  put  up  with ;  their  real  use  is  avoided.”  There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
rigidity  and  elevation  of  Mr.  Linton’s  taste  has  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  reader,  who  cannot  but  feel  that  what  he  says  is  true. 
But,  however  convincing  Mr.  Linton’s  words  may  be,  we  must 
allow,  and  in  fact  he  allows,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  mechanical 
work  produces  a  very  satisfactory  and  beautiful  result  ;  and, 
moreover,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  a  great  school  of  wood-engravers  should  arise  able  to  use  line 
as  Bewick  used  it,  or  as  Mr.  Linton  himself  can  use  it ;  but  is  it 
possible?  No  teaching  will  make  a  man  a  genius.  The  mechanical 
workman  will  always  be  in  the  majority,  and  it  is  well  when  he 
can  be  trained  to  such  skill.  The  influence  of  photography  on 
wood-engraving  has  been  immense ;  yet  Mr.  Linton  objects  to 
its  use,  and  no  doubt,  if  such  a  school  as  he  wishes  for  was 
in  existence,  it  might  and  would  be  dispensed  with.  But  he 
probably  forgets  that  every  week  there  are  produced  in  England 
a  larger  number  of  woodcuts  than  were  produced  in  Bewick's 
time  in  a  year,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  the  help  given  by 
photography,  the  supply  could  not  equal  the  demand.  Mr. 
Linton’s  aim  is  high,  too  high,  perhaps,  for  human  imperfections. 
Of  his  technical  instruction  only  a  practical  engraver  can  judge; 
but,  if  it  is  by  the  help  of  these  principles  he  produces  such  a 
portrait  as  that  which  precedes  page  109,  any  one  can  see  that 
they  are  excellent.  One  of  his  most  instructive  chapters  relates 
to  works  for  reference;  and  as  most  of  the  books  are  readily 
accessible,  it  is  easy  to  verify  his  acute  and  delicate  criticisms. 
He  gives  great  prominence  to  some  of  Bewick’s  pupils,  especially 
to  Harvey, Clennell,  and  Branston ;  and  we  turn  to  Mr.  Dobson  with 
the  greater  interest,  as  he  also  devotes  several  chapters  to  them. 
Strange  to  say,  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Linton  makes  mention  of  what 
most  people  will  consider  Harvey’s  greatest  achievement — the 
drawings  of  animals  in  Mr.  Woods’s  Natural  History.  Both, 
however,  dwell,  and  justly,  on  the  illustrations  to  Northcote’s 
Fables ;  Mr.  Linton  preferring  those  in  the  second  series,  published 
in  1833,  which  must  be  rare,  as  Mr.  Linton  says  that  no  copy  is  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  A  copy  of  proofs  of  the  cuts 
on  India  paper,  without  the  letterpress,  of  the  first  series  only, 
was  in  the  Beckford  library,  and  fetched  only  a  moderate  price. 

Mr.  Dobson's  high  appreciation  of  Bewick  and  his  innate  love  of 
art,  together  with  his  literary  power,  combine  to  make  his  book 
an  extremely  pleasant  one  for  the  reader.  His  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  never  leads  him  either  into  prosiness  or  into  fine  writing. 
He  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information  now  available, 
and  gives  us  many  facts  not  previously  known.  For  instance,  in 
Bewick’s  Birds  there  is  a  cut  representing  two  dyers  carrying  a 
tub  between  them.  One  is  evidently  the  master  and  the  other  his 
man.  The  man’s  name  was  Robert  Carr.  “The  pair  were  an 
extraordinary  contrast,  the  master  being  a  most  dissolute  and 
objectionable  character,  the  man  remarkable  for  his  simplicity, 
integrity,  and  industry.”  Carr  “  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
grandfather  of  the  famous  engineer  George  Stephenson,  whose 
modest  birthplace  is  still  passed  by  all  who  take  the  rail  for 
Prtidhoe.”  Mr.  Dobson  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  Birds  are  Bewick’s 
high-water  mark.”  Those  which  he  had  seen  and  studied  in 
their  own  haunts  are  alive.  “  They  swing  on  boughs,  they  light 
on  wayside  stones ;  they  flit  rapidly  through  the  air ;  ”  Bewick 
lets  us  see  them  as  he  saw  them,  with  “  their  fitting  background  of 
leaf  and  bough,  of  rock  or  underwood.”  These  backgrounds  are 
special  studies,  and  may  be  recognized.  The  cottage  at  Cherry- 
burn  wheie  Bewick  was  born  is  to  be  seen  behind  the  Blackbird. 
Local  views  are  more  common  among  the  vignettes,  and  many  of 
the  figures  are  portraits.  One  Rennoldson,  a  miller  at  Jesmond, 
is  lying  drunk  under  a  bush  on  the  King’s  birthday.  Bewick 
himself,  as  a  boy,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  snow¬ 
man.  He  drinks  from  the  “  flipe  ”  of  his  hat  in  another  vignette 
in  the  Land  Birds.  “  The  child  catching  at  the  horse’s  tail  in  the 


Quadrupeds  is  Bewick’s  younger  brother  ;  the  woman  rushing  over 
the  stile  is  his  grandmother.” 

In  the  volume  of  Water  Birds  many  of  the  tail-pieces  are 
evidently  by  another  hand.  That  of  Clennell  is  especially  visible. 
He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting  the  waves  in  sea  views. 
Another  pupil  was  Johnson,  whose  work  is  not  so  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  He  died  young,  and  Mr.  Dobson  reproduces  a  pretty  cut 
to  his  memory  by  Charlton  Nesbit.  The  greatest  of  these  pupils 
was  undoubtedly  William  Harvey ;  but  both  Nesbit  and  Clennell 
attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  Nesbit  is  said  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  to  have  cut  the  beautiful  bird’s  nest  which  appears  in  all 
editions  of  the  “  Birds  ”  at  the  beginning  of  the  preface.  He  died  at 
Brompton  in  1838,  having  engraved  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  blocks  in  Northcote’s  Fables,  among  which  we  may  pick  out 
the  “Self  Important”  as  the  best.  Luke  Clennell  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Bewick  in  1797,  and  remained  with  him  seven  years. 
He  came  to  London  in  1804,  and  obtained  a  prize  in  1806  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  an  engraving  on  wood  of  a  battle.  A 
picture  of  a  ship  in  a  gale,  one  of  a  series  engraved  for  Falconer’s 
Shipwreck,  is  reproduced  by  Mr.  Dobson.  His  peculiar  mannerism 
will  be  recognized,  and  proves  him  to  have  made  many  cuts  usually 
attributed  to  Bewick  himself.  Clennell’s  last  work  of  any 
moment  is  the  series  of  cuts  after  Stothard  for  Rogers’s  Pleasures 
of  Memory,  published  in  1810.  After  this  he  took  to  painting 
with  success,  but  unfortunately  became  insane  in  1817,  and  never 
was  able  to  work  again,  though  he  survived  till  1840.  Mr. 
Dobson’s  account  of  him  is  most  interesting.  Harvey  was  born 
the  very  year  of  Clennell’s  apprenticeship,  and  was  himself  bound 
to  Bewick  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  removed  to  London  in 
1817  and  studied  drawing  under  Ilaydon,  whose  “  Dentatus”  he 
engraved  on  wood,  “  the  largest  and  most  laboured  block  ”  up  to 
that  time  produced  in  England.  About  1824  he  began  to  confine 
himself  to  drawing  on  wood  for  other  engravers,  and  the  history 
of  wood-engraving  between  1830  and  1840  was  little  more  than  a 
record  of  his  works.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  illustrations 
to  Northcote’s  Fables  and  other  books.  He  only  died  in  1866, 
being  then  the  last  survivor  of  Bewick’s  pupils.  Mr.  Dobson’s  little 
volume  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  and  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations.  It  is  not  only  pleasant  reading,  but  will  be  of  great 
use  to  the  collector  and  the  student,  as  it  affords  much  assistance 
in  identifying  the  engravers. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  AUSTRALIA.* 

MR.  RUSDEN’S  manner  of  writing  history  may  probably 
give  offence  to  many  persons  both  in  England  and  Australia, 
yet  both  sides  of  the  world  may  well  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
skill,  care,  and  learning  with  which  he  has  traced  the  progress  of 
our  great  Southern  Colonies.  His  history  extends  from  the  days 
when  we  packed  off  the  first  shiploads  of  convicts  to  Botany  Bay, 
with  perhaps  no  better  aspirations — though  Mr.  Rusden  would 
fain  think  otherwise — than  those  with  which  the  French  now 
send  prisoners  to  New  Caledonia,  to  the  present  time,  when  we  see 
before  us  a  vision  of  an  Australian  Federation  exercising  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific.  Even  those  who  sympathize 
least  with  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Rusden  very  vigorously  ex¬ 
presses  must  acknowledge  the  honesty  of  his  purpose  and  his  care 
to  pass  over  nothing  that  may  be  wanted  to  complete  the  picture 
of  Australian  life.  In  treating  of  the  aborigines  he  does  not 
forget  anthropology  in  philanthropy.  He  gives  us  the  adventures 
of  exploration  and  the  excitements  of  gold-digging,  the  horrors 
of  Norfolk  Island  and  the  iniquities  of  the  bushrangers,  no 
less  than  the  development  of  constitutions  and  municipalities. 
Whether  we  are  reforming  the  Land-laws  or  extending  the 
franchise,  speculating  on  a  return  to  Protection  or  a  refusal  of 
State  aid  to  religion,  we  may  profitably  consider  the  experiments 
in  these  directions  which  have  been  made  in  the  freer  field  of 
Australia.  Politicians  of  the  common  sort,  which  is  contented  to 
point  out  stains  on  its  opponent's  armour,  may  find,  if  they  care  to 
seek  them,  numerous  unpleasant  remarks  about  public  men  in 
Mr.  Rusden’s  pages.  Even  the  advocates  of  psychical  research 
will  find  themselves  put  on  the  track  of  a  well-attested  and  once- 
farnous  ghost  story.  Mr.  Rusden  passed,  he  tells  us,  fifty  years  in 
Australia,  and  has  therefore  seen — from  an  advantageous  point  of 
view— more  than  half  the  course  of  its  history  pass  before  his 
eyes.  Ilis  opportunities  for  discovering  the  truth  of  conflicting 
stories  are  thus  unbounded — unbounded  also  his  temptations  to 
impute  false  motives,  and  to  represent  any  act  which  has  been 
followed  by  unhappy  consequences  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
secure  those  consequences.  Mr.  Rusden  has  availed  himself  to 
the  full  of  his  opportunities,  and  succumbed  very  often  to  his 
temptations.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  notice  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  he  vindicates  the  character  of  Governor  King, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ruled  with  a  wisdom  and 
firmness  to  which  history  has  hitherto  hardly  rendered  justice — 
perhaps  because  the  traditions  of  his  stern  attitude  towards  the 
convict  class  rendered  him  odious  to  those  patriotic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirits  who  were  its  champions  in  the  next  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rusden,  by  the  bitterness  of  his  tone 
towards  his  political  opponents,  does  more  than  perhaps  those 
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opponents  could  do  to  damage  both  his  own  reputation  as  an 
historian  and  the  cause  which  he  means  to  support.  One  cannot 
but  ask  how  it  is  that,  with  politicians  at  once  so  wicked  and 
so  successful,  the  colony  of  Victoria  should  have  flourished  as 
it  certainly  has — even  though  we  admit,  with  Mr.  Rusden,  that 
happiness  does  not  necessarily  increase  as  the  catalogue  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  grows  larger.  Still,  sad  as  it  is  to  find  the 
historian  of  a  young  community  falling,  when  he  writes  of 
politics,  into  the  tone  of  a  Tacitus,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  his 
severity  is  not  merely  the  result  of  sincere  conviction,  but  is  in 
some  degree  justified  by  the  facts.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  the 
display  of  our  political  activities  that  the  more  attractive  qualities 
of  our  race  appear  most  prominently ;  yet  there  seems  reason  to 
fear  that,  as  history  in  the  past  has  been  too  much  a  record  of 
royal  intrigues  and  a  chronicle  of  unjustified  wars,  so  in  the  future 
it  may  come  to  be  too  much  a  report  of  Parliamentary  debates, 
with  all  the  unworthy  strategy  of  political  rivalry.  Mr.  Rusden 
triumphantly  shows  that  most  of  us  in  England,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  centuries,  are  pitiably  ignorant  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  with  regard  to  money  bills ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  why  we  cannot  fully  share  his  wrath  with  those  who  mis¬ 
conceived  the  functions  of  the  Victorian  Council  at  a  time  when  it 
had  just  come  into  existence.  It  is  a  relief  to  read  Mr.  Bull’s 
genial  narrative  of  his  early  adventures  in  the  first  days  of  South 
Australia,  where  bushrangers  and  black  fellows,  corn-growing, 
cattle-driving,  and  copper-mining,  fill  a  great  deal  more  space  than 
politics,  of  which,  save  as  they  affected  his  pocket,  the  author 
says  little.  However,  the  foundation  and  growth  of  South 
Australia  make  not  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  Australian 
history. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Rusden,  though  so  strong  in  invective, 
can  also  praise,  and  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
men  like  Macarthur,  the  founder  of  the  Australian  wool  trade, 
Phillips  and  King,  the  early  governors,  and,  we  may  add,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  of  whom  not  only  Australia  but  England  may 
well  be  proud.  His  principal  hero  is,  however,  William  Charles 
"Wentworth,  the  “Australian  patriot”  who  for  some  fifty  years 
was  in  the  front  of  every  movement  in  New  South  Wales,  whether 
it  were  to  found  a  university  or  a  constitution,  or  even— nearly 
thirty  years  ago — a  Federal  Assembly.  That  his  enemies  had 
some  grounds  for  condemning  his  later  career  a3  reactionary  and 
backsliding  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  who  compares  his 
early  pleadings  for  trial  by  jury,  even  though  the  jury  should 
consist  of  emancipated  convicts,  with  his  later  proposals  for  a 
nominated  Council  and  hereditary  titles  ;  and  we  could  wish  that 
this  reflection  had  made  Mr.  Rusden  pause  in  the  fierceness  of 
his  attacks  on  less  favoured  persons  who  can  be  shown  to  have 
altered  their  opinions.  Wentworth’s  achievements  were  not  all  poli¬ 
tical  ;  he  was  one  of  the  three  who  in  1813  crossed  the  hitherto  in¬ 
vincible  Blue  Mountains  into  the  new  world  of  the  interior  with  its 
boundless  pastures.  And  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  there¬ 
upon  formed  a  plan  for  leading  an  expedition  across  the  continent 
from  east  to  west;  an  attempt  which,  thirty  years  later,  cost 
Leichhardt  his  life,  and  which,  being  in  1817  absolutely  without 
chance  of  success,  might  have  robbed  Australia  of  her  most 
brilliant  son. 

But  the  true  heroes  of  Australian  history  are  the  explorers, 
whose  labours  were  not  less  hard  nor  their  adventures  less  thrilling 
than  those  of  more  famous  travellers  among  African  lakes  or  Arctic 
ice-fields ;  yet  whose  names,  for  some  obscure  reason,  are  almost 
unknown  in  England.  This  is  the  sadder  because,  as  has  before 
now  been  remarked,  they  have  as  a  rule  had  little  reward  in  the 
way  of  earthly  fortune.  What  fate  more  grievous  can  be  imap-;  M 
than  that  of  Flinders  pining  in  his  French  prison  undei  .  yt'ter 
conviction  that  his  enemies  meanwhile  were  appropriating  his 
charts  and  publishing  to  the  world  his  discoveries  as  their  own  ? 
"What  more  mysterious  end  than  that  of  Leichhardt,  of  whom, 
since  his  party  vanished  in  the  wilderness  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
rumour  has  said  much,  but  history  finds  never  a  trace,  save  in  the 
dubious  discoveries  of  the  L-marked  trees  and  the  long-lost  horses. 
We  give  much  honour  to  the  men  whose  bravery  has,  more  or  less 
probably,  opened  up  the  heart  of  Africa  to  commerce  ;  we  give 
little  to  McDouall  Stuart  who  forced  his  way  through  the  heart  of 
Australia,  though  already  the  telegraph  wire  has  been  stretched 
along  his  track  through  two  thousand  miles  of  what  was  wilderness. 
Of  Eyre,  the  hero  of  the  terrible  journey  round  the  Australian 
Bight,  and  the  protector  of  the  aborigines,  few  people  in  England 
know  anything  but  the  conflicting  opinions  on  his  rule  in  Jamaica. 
We  cannot  help  remarking  that  Mr.  Bull’s  very  slender  account 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  explorers  will  not  help  the  world  to  a 
clearer  knowledge.  Of  Giles  and  Forrest,  who  within  the  last 
ten  years  have  crossed  the  sands  and  spinifex  of  the  great  western 
desert,  hardly  any  one  outside  the  circle  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  which  gave  them  medals,  knows  anything  whatever  on 
this  side  of  the  world. 

In  the  northern  territory  of  the  so-called  South  Australia, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Bull  has  an  instructive  chapter,  the  English 
are  as  yet  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Chinese.  In  Northern 
Queensland  the  Chinese  are  also  numerous;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
South  Sea  Islanders  are  imported  to  work  on  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions  under  a  system  which,  if  satisfactory,  has  not  escaped 
calumny.  Perhaps  it  is  premature  to  be  certain  that  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  in  a  tropical  country  the  English  race  will  maintain 
its  character.  But  all  such  doubts,  so  far  as  the  more  southerly 
regions  are  concerned,  have  long  been  at  rest.  Of  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate,  or  climates,  there  is  only  one  opinion,  though 


twenty  years  ago  it  might  have  sounded  strangely  that  Mr. 
Rusden  should  propose  Central  Australia  as  a  winter  sanatorium. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  descendants  of  the  English  will  reproduce 
the  life  and  character  of  their  ancestors  more  fully  at  the  antipodes 
than  beyond  the  Atlantic,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  As 
is  well  known,  they  play  cricket,  and  they  have  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  Mark  Twain. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Australian  history,  neither  glorious, 
nor  at  all  familiar  to  us,  but  for  dwelling  on  which  Mr.  Rusden 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  English  people,  since  it  is  only  fitting 
that  in  our  pride  as  great  replenishers  of  the  earth  we  should  know 
clearly  how  that  work  is  done.  We  mean  the  history  of  those 
who  were  Australians  before  Dampier  looked  with  the  first  English 
eyes  upon  their  coast,  of  that  other  race  which  was  in  Tasmania 
before  the  voyage  of  Abel  Tasman  ;  in  which  history  the  blackest 
of  all  days  is  that  which  saw  Cook’s  ship  standing  in  to  Botany 
Bay.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  to  see  anything  noble  or  romantic 
in  the  aboriginal  Australians — creatures  so  feeble  in  defence  that 
they  were  early  perceived  by  their  new  neighbours  to  be  wholly 
offensive,  their  presence  becoming  all  the  more  clearly  undesirable 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  could  learn  our  vices.  We  are,  per¬ 
haps,  too  well  contented  with  our  grand  general  principle  that  the 
higher  race  must  live  down  the  lower  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  details  of  its  working ;  for  instance,  to  the  narrower  but  even 
more  obvious  law,  that  the  bullet  will  outlast  the  boomerang.  Yet 
we  must  feel  some  pity,  though  it  be  rather  late,  for  those  poor 
children  of  the  Stone  Age  upon  whom  the  Age  of  Iron  came 
so  suddenly  and  so  fiercely.  We  read  uncomfortably  of  the 
last  Tasmanians,  downcast  and  degraded,  listlessly  reluctant  to 
till  the  earth  which  neither  they  nor  any  children  of  theirs 
should  inhabit.  In  1803  the  first  white  settlers  landed  on 
the  island;  in  1876  died  the  last  survivor  of  the  black  in¬ 
habitants,  hunted  animals  long  since  caged  and  quieted.  The 
savagest  of  brute  beasts,  the  tiger-wolf  and  the  Tasmanian  devil, 
are  still  living  amoDg  the  hills  ;  but  the  native  man,  unique  among 
the  varieties  of  his  race,  could  not  for  all  his  virtues — and  he  had 
virtues — be  suffered  to  exist.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  worst 
deeds  were  the  deeds  of  convicts  ;  but  what  will  justify  the  Go¬ 
vernment  which  let  loose  the  convicts  to  wreak  their  lust  and 
bloodthirstiness  on  a  defenceless  people  ?  We  can  be  angry  with 
the  French  for  sending  their  criminals  to  the  South  Seas  now  ; 
but  doubtless  their  recklessness  is  the  more  culpable,  since  the 
Australians  they  may  contaminate  are  white.  But  if  in  South 
Australia,  whither  no  convicts  were  ever  transported,  in  Western 
Australia,  where  convicts  and  freemen  have  alike  been  few,  there 
have  been  fewer  wrongs  committed,  and,  we  may  add,  more  benefits 
conferred  on  the  natives,  what  shall  we  say  of  Queensland  P 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  intended  to  take  the  Australian’s  life  ; 
we  should  have  been  satisfied  merely  to  take  the  means  whereby  he- 
lived.  Fifty  years  ago,  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  the  well- 
meaning  adventurer  Batman  was  purchasing  the  site  of  Melbourne 
from  a  few  ignorant  blacks  at  the  price  of  some  knives  and 
blankets  down,  and  a  promised  tribute  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
future.  But  this  reckless  bargain  was  speedily  disavowed  by  a 
prudent  Government,  which  pointed  out  that  Port  Phillip  was  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  that  New  South  Wales  belonged  already 
to  the  British  Crown  in  virtue  of  proclamation,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  formalities  as  purchase.  The  Australian  was  not  a 
New  Zealander  that  he  should  be  treated  with  and  persuaded. 
Why,  when  force  would  so  easily  dislodge  him,  should  we  under¬ 
take  the  greater  labour  of  argument  ?  Yet,  when  his  hunting- 
fields  and  camping-grounds  were  taken  away,  what  could  he  do 
but  either  starve  or  immorally  steal  ?  It  is  true  that  he  could 
sometimes  cringe,  in  which  case  there  were  not  wanting  Samaritans- 
who  would  moisten  his  lips  with  brandy.  If  be  sometimes  took 
arms  unprovoked,  and  harried  the  cattle  of  the  first  “  overlanders,” 
who  shall  say  that  he  was  unjustified,  or  even,  considering  the 
event,  unwise  ?  The  natives  of  Cape  York  peninsula  speared 
Kennedy  and  fell  on  Leichhardt’s  party,  and  their  sons  are  yet 
alive  in  the  free  bush;  the  Cooper’s  Creek  tribe  fed  Wills  and 
saved  his  last  comrade  from  starvation,  and  they  were  peppered 
with  shot  by  the  friends  who  came  out  to  seek  him.  However, 
the  history  is  not  all  discreditable.  Let  us  read  Mr.  Bull’s  good 
account  of  the  mission-station  at  Poonindie  in  South  Australia, 
and  hope  for  a  nobler  record  in  the  short  time  which  is  left  us, 
while  the  natives,  in  the  words  of  an  early  settler,  “  grow  less 
numerous  and  peaceable  ” — a  process  only  traced  to  its  final  issue-in- 
the  case  of  the  Tasmanians,  who  have  all  been  at  peace  some- 
years. 


ON  THE  FRONTIER.* 

N  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  possible  to  draw  up 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  marking  nearly  every  State  with 
the  date  when  it  first  appeared  in  literature.  For  a  long  time  the 
American  known  best  to  Europeans,  aud  especially  to  Englishmen, 
was  Sam  Slick,  who  was  perilously  like  unto  the  stage-American 
of  the  elder  Mathews  and  of  “  Yankee  Hill.”  Mrs.  Stowe’s  great 
book  broadened  a  little  the  range  of  accepted  types ;  and  in  time, 
from  Mayne  Reid  and  Mr.  Boucicault’s  Octoroon,  a  few  rough 
figures  from  the  South-West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  gradually 
gained  acceptance  also.  Of  late  the  gallery  of  Americans  has  been 
enlarging  itself  with  great  rapidity.  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James 

*  On  the  Frontier.  By  Bret  IJarte.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1334. 
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introduced  into  English  society  tlie  worthy  men  and  women  who 
delight  to  dwell  in  Boston  ;  they  also  revealed  unto  us  that  strange 
hybrid,  the  Europeanized  American  who  now  figures  as  the  hero 
of  many  International  Novels.  But  Mr.  Bret  Harte  had  made 
his  brilliant  irruption  into  the  literary  world  of  Europe  before 
either  Mr.  Howells  or  Mr.  James  was  known,  and  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gallery  of  Americans  half  a  dozen  portraits  of  the 
Argonauts  of  Forty-Nine.  Then  Mrs.  Burnett  discovered  the 
mountaineer  of  North  Carolina,  the  father  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  presentments  of  the  American  Girl  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  recent  fiction.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Cable  suddenly 
showed  us  what  a  field  for  fiction  lay  unsuspected  in  the  Creole 
quarter  of  old  New  Orleans.  Within  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  has  written  sketches  of  life  and  character  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Craddock’s  In 
the  Tennessee  Mountains  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  literary  artist 
could  find  material  quite  as  rich  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  in 
Tennessee.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done,  before  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  has  been  studied 
by  sympathetic  writers  of  fiction,  who  may  force  even  the  most 
prosaic  and  forbidding  and  unpromising  region  to  yield  up  the 
aroma  of  romance  which  may  be  expressed  from  it  by  firm  and 
delicate  handling. 

Of  all  these  discoveries,  the  one  best  known  to  Europeans,  and 
the  one  best  liked,  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s.  American 
critics,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  doubt  whether  Mr.  Harte’s 
material  is  as  rich  as  Mr.  Cable’s,  or  whether  his  touch  is  quite 
as  true  and  as  exact  as  Mr.  Harris’s ;  but  his  widespread  popu¬ 
larity  in  Europe  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is  deserved.  Some¬ 
what  of  this  popularity  is  due  to  the  originality  of  his  style,  more 
perhaps  to  the  unconventionality  of  his  subjects.  Mr.  Harte  was 
the  first  to  introduce  to  Europe  that  heroic  figure  the  California 
Pioneer,  although  he  was  not  altogether  the  first  writer  to  utilize 
the  American  in  California  as  literary  material.  Few  Englishmen 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  writings  of  Lieutenant  Derby, 
who  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  “  John  Phoenix.”  But  it  was 
John  Phoenix  who  began  to  put  the  Californian  on  paper  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  from  John  Phoenix  Artemus  Ward 
was  descended  in  the  direct  line ;  and  from  John  Phoenix  even 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  are  also  in  a  measure  derived. 
But  John  Phoenix,  like  Artemus  Ward,  was  little  more  than  a 
funny  man,  a  writer  of  comic  copy ;  he  would  have  written  with 
much  the  same  humour  had  he  lived  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  is  a  literary  artist  of  high  rank;  and  his  gentle  delicacy 
was  far  beyond  J ohn  Phoenix’s  reach.  It  would  be  better,  per¬ 
haps,  if  Mr.  Harte  himself  had  more  directness.  There  is  to  be 
noted  in  all  his  writings,  except  the  avowedly  and  broadly  comic, 
a  certain  tendency  towards  “  preciousness  ” ;  and  this  is  to  be 
remarked  more  particularly  in  parts  of  his  two  latest  volumes, 
In  tihe  Car  quin  ez  Woods  and  On  the  Frontier.  This  preciousness 
is  perhaps  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  harsh  dialect  and 
humorous  slang  which  we  find  in  the  mouths  of  most  of  his 
characters.  The  same  tendency  toward  “  preciosity  ”  is  visible  in 
Mr.  Craddock’s  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  where  the  contrast 
between  the  picturesque  language  of  the  author  and  the  uncouth 
dialect  of  his  characters  is  sharp  enough  at  times  to  be  disagree¬ 
able.  And  here,  again,  is  one  of  Mr.  Harris’s  advantages — there 
is  no  trace  of  this  affectation  in  any  one  of  the  four  stories  which 
go  to  fill  the  little  volume  called  Mingo. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  ITarte's  tales  must  be  familiar  with  the  j 
distinction  which  miners  are  wont  to  make  between  a  “pocket”  i 
and  a  “  vein.”  A  “  vein  ”  or  “  lead  ”  may  be  narrow,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  at,  but  it  may  continue  indefinitely,  and  be 
worked  at  for  many  months  without  danger  of  exhaustion.  A 

pocket,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sort  of  round  hollow, 
filled  full  of  the  precious  metal — but  that  is  all  there  is  of 
it,  and  it  is  emptied  at  the  first  effort.  It  is  only  for  a 
very  short  time  that  a  miner  is  ever  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  has  “  found  a  pocket  ”  or  “  struck  a  lead.”  In  literature, 
in  which  these  discoverers  of  unworked  corners  of  human  life 
may  be  likened  unto  the  miners,  both  authors  and  critics  are 
longer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  lucky  find  is  a  pocket  or  a  lead. 
Whether  Mr.  Cable,  Mr.  Craddock,  and  Mr.  Harris  have  laid 
before  us  all  the  riches  they  are  likely  to  get  from  their  discoveries, 
or  whether  they  can  go  on  working  them  to  advantage  indefinitely, 
can  only  be  answered  by  time.  That  Mr.  Bret  Harte  struck  a  ; 
pocket  can  hardly  now  be  denied.  His  first  book  remains  his  best. 
His  later  books  are  not  repetitions  of  the  first,  but  they  are  worked 
up  from  material  taken  out  of  the  same  pocket  at  the  same  time. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Harte  found  this  pocket  many  years  ago, 
the  skill  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  utilized  the  metal 
he  then  took  from  it  are  alike  remarkable.  Only  in  Thankful  \ 
Blossom  and  in  a  very  few  and  unimportant  sketches  has  he 
■  abandoned  the  coast  and  hills  and  forests  of  California.  Some  of  i 
his  Eastern  sketches,  slight  as  they  seem,  are  admirable  in  point 
and  in  felicity  of  touch.  But  both  the  author  and  his  readers 
appear  best  content  when  they  are  back  at  the  old  pocket  washing 
out  the  last  grain  of  the  precious  gold.  And  this  gleaning  has  not 
been  with  good  results.  Now  and  again  Mr.  Harte  finds  a  nugget 
overlooked  in  the  earlier  search.  Such  a  nugget  was  the  character 
of  Low  in  his  last  volume,  In  the  Carquinez  Woods.  Such  a 
nugget  is  the  last  of  the  three  tales  which  make  up  On  the  Frontier. 

“  Left  Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain  ”  reads  almost  as  though  it  has 
been  left  out  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  first  book  ;  and  it  is  a  worthy 
Companion  of  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  of  Tennessee's  Pardner, 
and  of  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.  We  have  no  desire  to  declare 


that  “  Left  Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain  ”  is  better  than  these, 
for  it  is  not ;  or  even  that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  they  are,  for  it  is 
not;  but  it  is  almost  as  good,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It 
is  Mr.  Bret  Harte  almost  at  his  very  best.  We  shall  not  spoil 
the  reader's  pleasure  by  discussing  the  framework  of  the  tale,  as 
simple  as  it  is  in  most  of  Mr.  Ilarte's  sketches.  Nor  shall  we 
extract  any  of  the  many  beautiful  touches  with  which  the  tale  is 
adorned.  Having  a  good  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Harte  has  done  it  in 
his  best  manner. 


LAW  AND  PHILOSOPHY.* 

SOME  few  years  ago  it  seemed  possible,  if  not  actually  probable, 
that  the  study  of  law  as  a  science  might  be  reduced,  even 
in  England,  to  something  like  a  methodical  system.  Serious 
attempts  were  being  made  to  codify  the  positive  law  of  the  realm 
for  practical  purposes  ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  writers 
and  lecturers  on  more  abstract  legal  theories  showed  a  disposition 
to  arrange  their  subject  according  to  intelligible  rules.  There 
was  also  this  encouraging  feature  about  the  law-books  published 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago — that  they  professed  to  define  clearly 
what  subjects  they  were  intended  to  deal  with,  and  what  object 
they  had  in  view.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  hopes  suggested 
by  any  such  recent  literary  efforts  are  at  all  increased  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Miller’s  “  Lectures.”  Any  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  consistent  plan  or  purpose  in  these  productions  proves 
more  and  more  hopeless  as  the  thirteen  lectures  succeed  to  one 
another;  and  the  twelfth  of  them,  entitled  “  A  Retrospect  of  the 
Development  of  Law  through  the  Categories,”  is  perhaps  the  most 
puzzling  of  all.  Readers  might  not  object  to  all  this,  and  might 
betake  themselves  cheerfully  to  fitting  together  the  pieces  of  the 
intellectual  puzzle,  if  any  clue  were  afforded  them  as  to  what  the 
author  is  really  driving  at.  This,  however,  a  patient  perusal  of 
the  volume  has  not  enabled  us  to  perceive ;  and  the  result  is  a 
vague  but  rather  painful  feeling  of  unsatisfied  curiosity,  which  is 
increased  by  a  too  tardy  conviction  that  several  lectures  might 
have  been  skipped  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  chances 
of  detecting  Mr.  Miller's  line  of  argument.  The  earlier  chapters 
do,  it  is  true,  rather  suggest  the  idea  that  the  writer  is  bottling  up 
for  future  production  some  cunning  inferences,  concealed  for  the 
time,  in  the  same  way  as  a  novelist  makes  a  mystery  of  his  plot. 
But  when  the  patient  reader  has  struggled  on  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  expects  to  be  rewarded  with  the  long-deferred  denouement, 
behold,  no  such  prize  is  to  be  seen.  The  most  hungry  searchers 
after  logical  conclusions  will  find  no  such  vulgar  pabulum  in  the 
pearls  and  diamonds  of  confused  wisdom  thrown  out  to  him  by  the 
Glasgow  lecturer.  A  natural  place  to  look  for  such  conclusions 
would  be  the  final  lecture.  But  when,  thirsting  after  some  solid 
result  of  all  the  philosophic  talk  that  has  gone  before,  we  arrive  at 
this  much-desired  goal,  we  are  confronted  with  an  array  of  phrases 
which  we  are  tempted  to  describe  as  a  sort  of  literary  dead-sea 
fruit.  The  last  page  but  one  is  headed  “  Consciousness” — rather 
an  elementary  word,  as  one  would  think,  to  be  explained  on  the 
369th  page  of  a  book  of  lectures.  However,  we  readhere  that  “when 
a  man  becomes  conscious  he  demands  a  vote.”  Also,  why  he  does 
so — namely,  “  that  he  may  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  not  merely  that  he  may  have  the  power  of  taxing 
others  to  supply  pauper  doles  and  music  in  the  public  parks.” 
This,  then,  is  consciousness.  Argal,he  who  does  not  demand  a  vote 
is  not  even  conscious.  How  deplorable  must  be  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  a  man  who,  having  a  right  to  vote,  omits  to  exercise  it ! 
But  “  such  fatalism  ”  as  the  abandonment  of  practical  politics  is 
'-o  panful  to  enlarge  upon;  and  the  lecturer  rather  hastily  con- 
civ  ‘  '  *  :th  a  pious  exhortation  to  be  a  “  fellow-labourer  ”  with 
the  Snip  reme  Being,  somewhat  qualified,  however,  by  the  re¬ 
minder  that  “  it  is  not  granted  to  every  man  to  have  the  keen 
eye  of  a  Moses  to  see  the  promised  land  from  the  top  of  some 
Pisgah,” 

A  diligent  search  through  the  preface  and  introduction  prefixed 
to  these  lectures  will  inspire  a  belief  that  Mr.  Miller  considers 
philosophy  as  a  sort  of  sublimated  essence  of  science.  But  the 
use  he  makes  of  this  conclusion  is  to  allow  his  fancy  to  roam  at 
large  over  the  boundless  fields  of  inquiry  usually  reserved  for 
politics,  ethnology,  political  economy,  morality,  and  religion. 
Excursions  into  these  provinces  of  “  law,”  if  they  are  to  be  so 
called,  occur  at  the  most  unexpected  periods,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  reader,  who  is  struggling  to  extract  from 
the  context  something  bearing  on  the  subject  for  the  time  being 
in  hand.  Thus  discussions  on  the  licensing  laws,  on  disestablish¬ 
ment,  on  the  Caucus,  and  on  party  feeling,  tend  to  divert  the 
mind  in  more  senses  than  one ;  and  the  utility  of  diverging  into 
such  by-paths  is  the  less  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the  author 
declares,  after  all,  that  “  it  matters  little  to  what  sect  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  politics  a  man  belongs  if  be  is  a  good  Christian  and  a 
good  citizen.”  As,  however,  the  lecturer  has  felt  called  upon 
to  meander  into  these  thorny  ways,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
he  has  arrived  at  some  very  healthy  opinions  on  subjects  of 
the  day.  His  “  philosophy  ”  has  led  him  to  see  the  errors 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  to  recognize  the  mischief  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  to  pooh-pooh  the  agitation  for  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  to  curse  the  Caucus  by  all  its  gods.  If  these  are  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Miller’s  philosophy,  long  may'  it  fiourish  and  endure ! 

*  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  By  William  Galbraith  Miller, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Law  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
London  :  Griffin  &  Co. 
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There  is,  moreover,  muck  comfort  in  tke  learned  gentleman's 
assurance  that  “  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  out  of  the 
question,”  although  some  alarm  may  have  been  created  amongst 
the  Glasgow  law  students  by  the  prospect  exhibited  to  them  of  the 
other  House  becoming  “  a  rabble  of  selfish  demagogues.”  When, 
however,  Mr.  Miller  ascends  the  Radical  platform — -and  he  does  so 
whenever  he  feels  that  way  inclined — he  shows  no  sign  of  flinch¬ 
ing.  His  lucubrations  on  the  subject  of  entail  are  charming  ex¬ 
amples  of  rough-and-ready  Radicalism.  The  law  of  entail,  we  find, 
“  had  its  origin  in  personal  vanity — in  a  desire  to  attain  immor¬ 
tality.  It  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
practice  of  embalming  the  body  of  the  deceased.”  Only  that, 
and  nothing  more.  Many  of  the  listening  students  must  have 
been  fresh  from  Horatian  studies,  and  familiar  with  a  certain 
line  beginning  “  Fortes  creautur.”  But  no  echo  of  any  such  idea 
finds  its  way  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  speaker.  The 
makers  of  the  statute  “  Be  Donis  ”  could  not  make  sure  that  their 
bodies  should  be  embalmed ;  they  therefore  did  the  next  best  thing 
they  could  ;  they  settled  their  houses  and  fields  in  tail.  In  vain, 
then,  did  Henry  Hallani  write  his  two  long  and  tough  chapters 
on  the  feudal  system.  Entails  are  a  much  more  simple  and  much 
more  absurd  institution  than  he  ever  dreamt  in  his  “  philosophy.” 

.Mr.  Miller’s  book  is,  nevertheless,  replete  with  erudition  of  the 
most  various — not  to  say  heterogeneous — kind.  He  treats  us, 
with  a  profuse  and  impartial  generosity,  to  quotations  from  writers 
and  writings  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  Tristram  Shandy  and  the 
back  volumes  of  Punch  are  referred  to  as  authorities  no  less  freely 
than  the  Pandects  and  the  Twelve  Tables  ;  Dickens  and  Bret  Harte 
are  pressed  into  the  service  cheek  by  jowl  with  Cicero  and  Trebonian, 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  rather  unkindly  spelt  with  an  “  e.”  Our 
lecturer  is  pugnacious,  too,  and  attacks  his  predecessors  and 
rivals  with  a  cheery  off-hand  vigour  which  is  truly  refreshing. 
Professor  Lorimer  is  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Miller  sat ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  present  book  is  dedicated.  But  the 
pupil  does  not  hesitate  in  his  very  first  lecture  to  say  that  “  it  is 
useless  to  attempt,  as  Professor  Lorimer  tries  to  do  (sic),  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  theological  school.”  Other  authorities  still 
more  venerable  come  in  for  still  more  severe  raps.  There  are, 
moreover,  some  touches  of  a  genuine  humour,  as  when  Prudkon 
is  taxed  with  having  set  up  as  his  ideal  of  the  universe  “  a 
plenum  composed  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  of  perfectly 
uniform  temperature  ” ;  or  when  it  is  asked  whether  a  fat  man 
might  not  be  held  entitled  to  twice  as  many  votes  as  a  lean  one. 
On  the  whole,  the  lectures,  disconnected  as  they  are,  full  of 
crude  opinions,  and  bristling  with  the  most  obvious  fallacies, 
contain  a  vast  deal  of  gossipy  matter  suggestive  to  a  young  and 
studious  mind  of  new  thoughts  and  new  arguments.  The  course 
is  designed,  as  we  are  told,  to  “  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  international  law”;  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  as  for  anything  else,  though  for  all  that 
we  can  see  it  might  serve  equally  well  for  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  municipal  law,  constitutional  law,  natural  law,  or  any 
other  law  under  the  sun. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN.* 

THE  latest  contribution  to  the  series  of  short  biographies  en¬ 
titled  The  Great  Musicians,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  Hueffer,  is 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  who  deals  with  the 
life  and  works  of  Robert  Schumann.  The  author  in  his  preface 
warns  us  that  “  those  who  expect  to  find  in  the  following  pages  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  life  of  the  composer  must  of  necessity  be 
disappointed,”  and,  in  truth,  such  an  expectation  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  considering  the  limited  size  of  the  volume.  So  much 
has  already  appeared  on  the  subject  that  there  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  little  new  or  untold  about  a  life  which,  as  Mr. 
Maitland  remarks  in  another  part  of  his  book,  was  uneventful. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  “  the  time  for  writing  a  complete 
life  is  not  yet  come,”  for,  since  “  many  of  the  composer’s  most 
intimate  friends  and  relations  are  still  living,  certain  circumstances 
— and  in  particular  those  which  darkened  the  close  of  his  career — 
must  for  the  present  be  hinted  at  rather  than  described.”  All 
this  sounds  very  mysterious,  and  may  be  justified  when  the 
“  certain  circumstances”  are  revealed  to  the  public  ;  but  we  may 
fee  pardoned  for  thinking  that  these  circumstances,  whatever  they 
may  be,  do  not  stand  very  much  iu  the  way  of  a  complete  and  even 
exhaustive  account  of  Schumann’s  life  as  a  great  musician,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  deplorable  occurrence  which 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  February,  1854.  On  that  day  the 
musical  world  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  great  composer  had 
made  a  happily  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  Rhine,  and  that  henceforth  lit  would  be 
necessary  to  place  him  under  some  sort  of  gentle  restraint.  Nearly 
twenty  years  before  that  sad  event,  he  had,  under  extreme  nervous 
excitement  (the  effect  of  hearing  of  his  sister-in-law’s  death), 
attempted  to  jump  out  of  a  window  from  an  upper  floor  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  living.  These  terrible  incidents, 
however,  cannot  in  any  way  detract  from  the  glory  of  his  artistic 
life,  which  was,  when  we  look  at  it  from  a  general  point  of 
view,  one  of  unrequited  merit  and  unacknowledged  power.  Times 
have  changed,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  and  we  may  venture 
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to  hope  that  the  sympathetic  little  sketch  of  his  life  and  works 
which  Mr.  Maitland  has  given  us  may  do  much  towards  in¬ 
creasing  the  knowledge  among  general  readers  of  the  well-nigh 
transcendent  genius  of  the  great  musician,  Robert  Schumann. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  his  works,  both  musical  and 
literary,  and  this  the  author  of  the  present  work  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledges  by  devoting  the  larger  portion  of  the  book  to  an  analysis  of 
his  compositions. 

A  naturally  reserved  man,  Schumann  lived  apart  from  others, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation  of  true  views  of  the  art  he 
loved  in  an  age  of  rococo  and  prunella.  A  bitter  enemy  of  what 
he  considered  the  worship  of  mediocrity,  “  Honigpinselei,”  or 
honey-daubing,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  he  was°ever  open  to 
acknowledge  genius  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  spark  of  it  in  even 
an  unknown  composer's  work.  His  extravagantly  favourable  cri¬ 
ticism  of  Chopin’s  “  La  ci  darern  ”  variations  when,  on  introducing 
them  to  his  imaginary  friends  who  formed  the  “  Davidsbund,”  he 
cried,  “  Hats  off)  gentlemen ;  here  comes  another  genius,”  is  a 
specimen  of  the  almost  reckless  way  in  which  he  encouraged  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  originality  in  another.  As  to  jealousy— a 
too  frequent  failing  among  artists — he  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
capable  of  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  some 
mischief-makers  who  wished  to  create  a  rivalry  between  him  and  his 
great  contemporary  Mendelssohn,  a  task  which  would  have  been 
easy  of  accomplishment  had  they  had  to  deal  with  any  other  man 
than  Robert  Schumann. 

Nor  was  he  only  great  as  a  musician.  Even  his  detractors,  who 
were  a  veritable  host  during  his  lifetime,  could  not  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  as  a  musical  critic  he  did  his  work,  as  one  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  said,  “  nobly  ” ;  and,  valuable  as  Mr.  Maitland’s 
chapters  on  his  compositions  are,  perhaps  the  most  instructive  in 
his  book  are  the  two  last,  on  “  Schumann  the  Critic  ”  and 
“  Schumann  and  his  Critics.”  Musical  criticism  in  those  days  was, 
and  perhaps  we  may  even  say  at  the  present  day  is,  speaking 
generally,  the  least  ingenuous  in  character,  and  the  most  timid  in 
due  assertion  of  the  right  and  true  in  art,  of  any  form  of  criticism 
extant.  There  is  a  fear  apparently  of  speaking,  as  Schumann 
always  did,  from  the  heart ;  and  the  consequence  is  shown  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  little  brochure  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland.  We 
would  ask  those  who  are  inclined  to  question  this  assertion  to 
turn  to  Schumann’s  Gesammelte  Schriften,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English,  to  compare  the  judgments  on  musical 
•works  contained  therein  with  those  extracts  from  English  news¬ 
papers  given  in  this  work  on  “  the  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  ” 
(Op.  52)  and  the  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  and  to  give  their  candid 
opinion  as  to  their  respective  values.  Schumann’s  own  criticism, 
however  enthusiastic  or  caustic,  will  at  any  rate  be  found  to  be 
based  upon  reason  and  knowledge.  As  an  example  of  the 
style  of  criticisms  on  Schumann  the  following  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  specimen  as  we  can  select : — “  Robert  Schumann  has  had 
his  innings,  and  been  bowled  out,  like  Richard  Wagner.  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  has  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lohengrins.”  Such 
was  musical  criticism  in  1856.  Mr.  Maitland  has  compiled  a  very 
useful  chronological  table  of  Schumann’s  life  and  works,  which 
will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  especially  in  those 
chapters  where  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  different  com¬ 
positions  of  the  great  artist.  The  little  work,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  gifted  wife  of  Robert  Schumann,  deserves  success,  if  only 
for  the  straightforward  and  sympathetic  way  in  which  the  author, 
who  is  evidently  a  true  lover  of  the  subject  of  the  biography,  has 
written  it. 


PERRENS’S  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE.* 

milE  work  which  M.  Perrens  has  undertaken  in  a  careful  and 
-L  thorough  manner  is  one  which  deserves  hearty  recognition 
from  the  small  class  of  readers  which  it  is  likely  to  reach.  M. 
Perrens  has  devoted  the  labour  of  many  years  to  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  entire  history  of  Florence,  and  six  stout  volumes 
have  only  brought  him  to  the  period  when  most  readers  begin  to 
find  Florentine  history  really  interesting.  With  the  accession  of 
the  Medici  to  power  M.  Perrens’s  work  comes  to  an  end  for  the 
present,  though  he  holds  out  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labours. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  M.  Perrens  should  have  worked 
upon  so  large  a  scale,  because  the  Florentine  History  of  the 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi  seemed  a  sufficiently  monumental  work 
for  one  generation  to  have  accomplished.  M.  Perrens,  however, 
pursued  his  task  undeterred  by  the  success  of  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine,  and  conscious  that  he  would  challenge  comparison  at 
every  page.  As  a  literary  production  he  was  content  that 
his  book  should  stand  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  Gino 
Capponi.  He  aimed  at  more  scientific  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness,  and  in  this  aim  he  has  succeeded.  Gino  Capponi  was  an 
Italian  and  a  Florentine.  He  treated  the  history  of  his  native 
city  with  the  sympathy  of  one  who  had  long  lived  in  that  city’s 
past.  He  reproduced'  the  atmosphere  in  which  his  chief  actors 
moved;  he  felt  the  civic  patriotism  which  stirred  their  minds. 
Hence  his  narrative  seems  to  unfold  itself  from  within,  and  re¬ 
produce  the  dignified  march  of  events.  All  this  i3  very  different 
from  the  method  of  M.  Perrens,  who  approaches  the  history  of 
Florence  as  a  critical  student,  bent  upon  discovering  all  that  is  to 
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be  discovered.  Hence  arises  the  vastness  of  his  scale.  He  does 
not  exercise  his  discretion  in  selecting  important  problems,  or 
following  up  points  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance.  To 
him  Florence  is  full  of  problems  of  its  own,  which  have  an  interest 
apart  from  their  relations  to  the  general  course  of  the  world's 
history.  There  is  little  sense  of  size  or  proportion.  After  all, 
Florence  was  only  one  of  several  Italian  States,  and  we  should 
shrink  even  from  computing  the  number  of  volumes  which  would 
have  to  be  read  if  Italian  history  were  written  throughout  on  the 
•same  scale  as  M.  Perrens  has  adopted. 

This  is,  however,  a  trivial  matter.  The  length  of  a  book  is, 
after  all,  a  small  point.  But  M.  Perrens  has  not  always  given  us 
good  value  for  the  length  of  his  labour.  He  has  spent  much  pains 
on  the  early  part  of  his  subject,  and  has  striven  by  every  means  to 
trace  the  origins  of  Florentine  institutions.  We  cannot  say  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  them. 
The  large  space  which  he  has  allotted  to  the  work  of  conjectural 
attempts  to  piece  together  inconclusive  fragments  of  evidence  at 
all  events  serves  one  good  purpose.  It  convinces  us  that  there  is 
little  probability  of  more  being  discovered.  M.  Perrens  made  a 
thorough  search  among  the  Florentine  archives.  It  is  not  his  fault 
that  the  materials  for  the  early  constitutional  history  of  Florence 
are  not  in  existence. 

This,  however,  is  a  loss  which  we  can  endure.  The  history  of 
the  Italian  Republics  is  not  primarily  interesting  from  a  constitu¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  Florence  has  no  teaching  to  hand  on  to  a 
modern  State.  Perhaps  most  of  M.  Perrens’s  readers  will  be  of 
■opinion  that  he  has  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  Florentine  government.  They  cannot,  however,  urge  that  he 
has  neglected  other  and  more  important  sides  of  the  activity  of 
Florence.  He  has  carefully  gathered  together  all  that  relates  to 
Florentine  life,  and  his  chapters  on  “  Society”  and  “  Trade  ”  are 
full  of  new  information.  His  judgment  on  political  matters  is 
always  sober.  He  writes  without  any  political  object  of  his  own. 
He  has  no  desire  except  to  set  forward  the  truth.  His  book  is  a 
piece  of  honest  workmanship,  well  and  soundly  executed  through¬ 
out.  Our  only  complaint  is  that  it  never  awakens  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  impresses  our  imagination.  It  is  too  measured,  too 
abstract  in  its  criticism.  It  seems  as  though  M.  Perrens  demanded 
too  much  from  Florence.  He  appears  to  forget  how  small  it  was, 
how  easily  swayed.  He  is  too  serious,  too  solemn  in  his  constant 
judgment  of  separate  acts.  He  sees  in  Florentine  politics  more 
than  they  really  contained.  He  judges  them  by  too  high  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  political  foresight  and  political  capacity. 

Hence  M.  Perrens’s  book  grows  more  interesting  as  it  progresses. 
As  Florence  becomes  more  important  in  the  world  of  culture  we 
feel  greater  curiosity  to  know  about  its  affairs.  The  last  volume, 
especially,  impresses  us  by  its  careful  presentation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  domination  of  the  Medici.  It  deals  with  the 
government  of  the  oligarchy  from  1382  to  1435,  a  period  on  which 
there  is  much  diversity  of  judgment.  The  oligarchy  has  met  with 
due  recognition  from  those  writers  who  see  in  the  rise  of  the 
Medici  the  decay  of  popular  freedom.  They  look  back  with 
respect  upon  the  time  when  Florence  was  ruled  by  an  elective 
magistracy.  They  are  willing  to  put  the  best  construction  on  all 
that  that  magistracy  did.  M.  Perrens,  on  the  other  hand,  dates 
the  period  of  Florentine  decay  from  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of 
the  oligarchy.  He  finds  in  it  a  policy  which  was  disastrous 
abroad  and  corrupting  at  home.  He  regards  the  domination  of 
the  Medici  as  the  natural  result  of  the  misrule  which  went  before. 
His  careful  criticism  of  the  political  life  in  Florence  between  1382 
and  1435  is  full  of  new  speculations  concerning  the  tendencies  of 
Italian  affairs. 

With  M.  Perrens’s  main  contention  we  entirely  agree.  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  facts  cannot  be  disputed.  The  Florentine  oligarchy  allowed 
a  mass  of  discontent  to  grow  up  amongst  those  whom  it  excluded 
from  office,  and  this  discontent  finally  led  to  its  downfall.  M.  Perrens 
remarks  that,  if  it  had  been  as  wise  as  the  Venetian  oligarchy,  it 
might  have  been  as  successful.  Perhaps  this  criticism  is  scarcely 
fair,  as  Florence  was  much  more  closely  concerned  with  the  general 
current  of  Italian  affairs  than  was  Venice.  It  could  not  so  easily 
isolate  its  problems ;  it  could  not  escape  from  the  general  move¬ 
ment  going  on  around.  Florence  had  early  become  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  Italy.  No  government  could  exist  which  did  not 
recognise  this  fact.  The  Florentine  oligarchy  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  too  late  in  the  development  of  Florence  to  be  able  to  alter 
the  general  current  of  Florentine  feeling.  M.  Perrens’s  criticism 
in  detail  is  sometimes  too  harsh,  because  he  assumes  in  the 
government  too  great  a  power  of  disregarding  popular  sentiment. 
Moreover,  he  pays  little  regard  to  considerations  of  national 
policy.  The  Florentine  people  might  from  time  to  time  favour 
a  particular  course  which  tended  to  their  immediate  interest ; 
but  they  were  at  the  bottom  profoundly  Italian,  and  would  not 
long  have  severed  themselves  from  the  interests  of  Italy  as  a 
whole.  M.  Perrens  blames  the  government  in  1382  for  siding 
with  Charles  of  Durazzo  against  Louis  of  Anjou  in  the  strife  for 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  He  says  that  an  Angevin  king  at  Naples 
would  have  enthroned  Clement  VII.  as  Pope  in  the  place  of 
Urban  VI.,  and  so  would  have  ended  the  schism  in  the  Papacy. 
He  forgets  that  this  termination  of  the  schism  would  not  have 
been  long  acceptable  to  Italy,  which  desired  an  Italian,  and  not  a 
French,  Pope.  The  Florentine  government  showed  both  wisdom 
and  dignity  in  the  way  in  which  it  maintained  the  interests  of 
Italy  without  sacrificing  its  alliance  with  France.  So,  too,  he 
mocks  at  the  Florentine  proposal,  on  the  death  of  Charles  of 


Durazzo,  for  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  We  see  nothing  absurd  in  a  suggestion  which  made  for 
peace  in  a  struggle  which  was  sure  to  be  useless.  We  might 
multiply  instances  of  this  rather  captious  criticism  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Florentine  government. 

The  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Florence  was  the 
capture  of  Pisa.  Immoral  as  might  be  the  means  by  which  this 
capture  was  accomplished,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  great 
value  to  Florence.  She  was  now  secure  on  the  east,  had  free 
access  to  the  sea,  and  might  extend  her  commerce.  She  stepped 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  civic  community  and  became  a  State. 
Her  failure  to  govern  was,  however,  notorious.  “  Where  she 
might  have  brought  life,”  says  M.  Perrens  truly,  “she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  give  death.”  She  had  not  the  wisdom  to  overcome 
the  hatred  of  the  conquered,  and  the  feeling  of  disquietude 
which  that  hatred  caused  prevented  her  from  enjoying  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  her  conquests  had  brought.  She  was  afraid  of  be¬ 
coming  a  maritime  power.  She  shrank  from  the  expense  of 
equipping  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  her  merchantmen.  She 
hesitated  before  the  risks  of  a  policy  whose  gain  was  in  the  future, 
and  contented  herself  with  an  epoch  of  financial  prosperity  which 
was  sure  to  pass  away.  She  did  not  compete  as  a  port  with  Genoa 
and  Venice,  and  thereby  she  lost  the  means  of  turning  Pisa  into  a 
prosperous  and  contented  dependency.  M.  Perrens  points  out 
that  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Italian  States  involved  them  in 
difficulties  which  a  larger  policy  might  have  avoided.  “  Everyone 
for  himself”  was  their  motto.  But  when  the  enemy  was  close  at 
hand  the  barriers  erected  against  him  were  necessarily  artificial. 
The  Italian  States  were  continually  growing  more  powerful,  and 
were  becoming  fewer  in  number.  But  their  constituent  elements 
were  so  ill  amalgamated  that  every  State  was  at  heart  afraid  of  its 
own  growth,  and  only  wished  to  be  as  powerful  as  its  neighbours. 
An  uneasy  attempt  to  maintain  an  impossible  equilibrium  absorbed 
the  political  energies  of  Italy. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  M.  Perrens’s  last  volume  is 
the  two  chapters  which  he  dedicates  to  the  social  life  and 
to  the  economic  condition  of  Florence.  As  regards  Florentine 
life  much  new  material  has  appeared  in  late  years.  Chief  amongst 
this  are  the  two  series  of  letters,  Lettere  di  un  notaro  and 
Lettere  di  una  gentfldonna  Jiorentina.  These  have  been  used  by 
M.  Perrens  with  good  purpose.  They  tend  to  give  a  much  less 
favourable  idea  of  Florentine  life  than  was  generally  held  before 
their  publication.  They  show  that  Florence  did  not  possess  that 
diffused  culture  which  its  admirers  have  claimed  as  the  basis  of 
its  artistic  life.  The  Florentine  citizens  were,  above  all  things, 
merchants,  and  their  daily  life  shows  all  thenarrowness  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  is  inseparable  from  an  entire  absorption  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  The  family  life  of  a  well-to-do  Florentine  offers  no 
model  which  can  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  the  middle  classes 
of  the  present  day.  Woman  was  not  highly  regarded  ;  marriage 
was  an  affair  of  convenience  on  both  sides.  Family  affection  was 
not  much  valued.  Life,  in  short,  was  cold  and  practical.  The 
public  festivals,  which  were  organized  with  great  care  and  much 
magnificence,  were  episodes  in  a  somewhat  dreary  state  of  society. 
Education,  it  is  true,  was  valued,  because  it  was  the  fashion,  and 
led  to  advancement  in  life.  A  Florentine  merchant  recommends 
his  son  to  study  because,  in  his  mature  years,  he  will  find  that  the 
works  of  Virgil  will  give  him  gratuitous  instruction.  In  the  same 
sense  the  notary,  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei,  writes  to  his  master : — “  I 
expect  that  you  have  little  time  for  diversion :  I  never  can  under¬ 
stand  how  a  wise  man  can  find  time  for  such  a  purpose.”  M. 
Perrens  has  proved  sufficiently  that  Florentine  life  by  no  means 
abounded  in  imaginative  elements.  He  says  nothing  about  the 
progress  of  Florentine  art  during  this  epoch,  or  the  influences 
which  aided  its  development.  But  he  says  enough  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  history  of  art  i3  best  studied  by  itself,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  seek  in  contemporary  life  for  the  secret  of  its 
inspiration. 

The  chapter  on  the  economic  aspect  of  the  Florentine  estate  is 
equally  instructive.  We  will  only  call  attention  to  one  part  of  it, 
that  which  concerns  the  land  question.  M.  Perrens  points  out 
that  the  want  of  capital  and  labour  rendered  agriculture  difficult. 
The  means  of  transport  were  few,  and  land  far  distant  from  a  town 
was  not  worth  tilling  to  any  purpose.  The  landlord  was  robbed 
by  the  labourer  and  had  few  inducements  to  apply  his  capital  to 
land.  Feudalism  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  artisan,  though  both  were  equally 
subject  to  the  restrictions  by  which  their  trade  was  regulated. 
The  cultivator,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  required  to  grow  so 
many  vegetables  and  to  plaut  so  many  fruit  trees,  mulberry  trees 
or  the  like,  as  the  State  might  think  fit  to  order  in  the  interests  of 
the  trade  of  the  city.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  State  strove, 
in  the  interest  of  better  cultivation,  to  prevent  small  holdings  of 
land.  In  case  of  a  landowner  wishing  to  alienate  his  land,  the 
neighbouring  owner  had  by  law  the  right  of  pre-emption.  If  there 
was  a  difference  about  the  price,  the  question  was  to  be  referred 
to  arbitration.  In  case  the  land  was  sold  to  some  one  else,  the 
neighbouring  proprietor  had  the  right  of  buying  it  back  at  any 
time  he  chose  during  the  next  three  years  on  payment  of  the  price 
for  which  it  had  been  sold.  Moreover,  where  a  piece  of  land  was 
not  worth  more  than  a  certain  price,  and  was  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  a  larger  domain,  the  larger  holder  had  the  right  to  force  a 
sale.  This,  however,  applied  only  to  land  on  which  there  was  no 
house.  A  man’s  right  to  his  dwelling  was  always  respected. 
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This  was  a  strangely  timid  means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  the  law  which  divided  estates  equally  among  children. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Italian  conception  of  liberty,  which  was 
clearly  stated  as  a  principle  and  then  was  carefully  hedged  round 
by  restrictions  at  every  turn. 

M.  Perrens  can  justly  claim  that  his  work  has  brought  together 
for  the  first  time  the  fruits  of  all  that  has  been  discovered  by  the 
investigation  of  Florentine  history.  He  has  followed  all  the 
special  studies  on  the  subject;  he  has  neglected  nothing.  The 
soundness  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  work  are  beyond  all  praise. 
His  book  is  certain  to  be  the  standard  book  of  reference  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  only  hope  that  his  strength  may  be  spared  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  researches  into  the  period  of  the  Medici. 
It  is  true  that  this  period  is  better  known  and  offers  less  that  is 
new  to  the  historian  ;  but  it  has  suffered  from  undue  appreciation 
of  its  brilliant  qualities.  M.  Perrens  would  be  doing  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  historical  truth  if  he  brought  into  prominence  the  darker 
side  of  the  Medicean  domination.  The  splendour  of  art  and 
literature  has  been  allowed  to  eclipse  the  tale  of  political  and 
moral  degradation.  The  dramatic  character  of  Italian  history  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  its 
downfall  are  never  considered  till  they  force  themselves  into  un¬ 
mistakable  prominence.  We  have  a  picture  of  sudden  decay, 
whereas  the  real  process  was  one  of  gradual  and  progressive 
corruption. 


BOOKS  OK  DIVINITY.* 

R.  NORTON,  who  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Hearty 
Services,  is  sensible,  like  many  other  persons,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  services  to  be  hearty,  and  has  accordingly  set  himself 
to  prove  in  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  closely-printed 
pages  that  they  ought  to  he  “  Responsive,  Congregational,  Reve¬ 
rent,  Musical,  and.  Beautiful.”  He  examines  at  considerable 
length  Heathen,  Buddhist,  Jewish,  and  Devil  worship,  and  in  all 
of  them  except  the  last  he  finds  the  desired  characteristics,  and  even 
this  he  discovers  to  be  responsive,  congregational,  and  musical, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  neither  beautiful  nor  reve¬ 
rent.  An  elaborate  account  of  Jewish  worship,  extending  over  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pages,  leads  him  to  what  he  somewhat  loosely 
calls  “  Primitive  and  Apostolic  times,”  in  which  he  assumes  that  the 
ideal  Christian  worship  of  to-day  is  an  inheritance  from  the  services 
of  the  Temple.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  five  essential  features  he  ascribes  to  mediaeval  corruption 
and  the  Puritan  reaction  from  it ;  the  parson  and  clerk  duet  being 
the  revanche  for  the  service  performed  in  a  deep  chancel  cut  off 
from  the  congregation  by  a  solid  screen ;  arrangements  equally  and 
alike  fatal  to  its  congregational  character.  Mr.  Norton  discerns 
the  same  warring  elements  at  work  in  the  Church  still,  and  has 
apparently  little  hope  that  worship  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
as  long  as  Churchmen  “  threaten  or  attack  ”  representatives  of 
different  schools,  as  they  did  Pusey  and  Gorham  and  Maurice. 
But  he  is  not  content  with  human  authority  for  his  five  adjectives, 
but  contends  that  Heavenly  worship  is  conducted  on  these  lines, 
and  even  ascends  thither  in  his  argument.  From  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  chapters 
of  the  Revelation,  he  is  able,  as  he  thinks,  to  show  the  ritual  of 
Heaven,  and  the  conformity  of  the  “  four  beasts  ”  to  his  own  con¬ 
ditions  of  worship.  It  is  characteristic  of  eager  pursuit  to  see 
nothing  but  its  aim,  and  a  foregone  conclusion  is  not  favourable  to 
dispassionate  consideration  ;  hut  we  should  have  thought,  even 
with  this  allowance,  that  a  theologian  would  have  stopped  short 
at  the  literalism,  not  to  say  materialism,  of  some  of  Mr.  Norton's 
conclusions  from  these  chapters.  It  is  “a  far  cry  ”  from  such 
associations  to  Otaheite  and  the  Esquimaux ;  hut  it  shows  the 
catholicity  of  his  attributes  of  worship  that  the  Cannibal  Islanders 
put  Puritans  to  shame  by  a  service  which  is  “  responsive,  congre¬ 
gational,  and  musical,”  singing  with  a  correct  musical  ear ;  and 
that  the  heathenism  of  the  Arctic  regions  finds  expression  in  a 
responsive  duet,  chanted,  not  by  the  parson  and  clerk,  but  by  the 
priest  and  his  wife,  with  a  musical  intonation  which  raises  it  above 
the  level  of  the  parochial  service  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England. 

This  book  shows  evidence  of  wide  reading,  if  not  of  deep  learn¬ 
ing,  on  the  author’s  favourite  subject,  and  will  interest  enthusiasts 
like  himself.  It  is  the  work  of  a  laborious  and  earnest-minded 
man  ;  but  his  earnestness,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  is  something 
like  devotion  to  a  hobby,  and  his  labour  is  largely  spent  in  proving 
what  few  people  would  deny,  by  examples  and  authorities  of 
which  some  were  already  well  known,  and  others  need  establishing 
themselves. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  a  hook  like  Mr.  Devine's  Short 
Gloss  upon  the  Synoptic  Gospels  without  reference  to  its  aim.  It 
professes  to  be  a  help  to  young  clergymen  in  writing  sermons,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  open  it  auywhere  without  seeing  that  the 

*  Worship  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth.  By  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Norton,  M.A. 
London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Dai  ton,  &  Co.  Montreal  :  Dawson  Brothers. 

Auxilium  Prcedicatorum  ;  or,  a  Short  Gloss  vpon  the  Gospels.  By  the 
Rev.  Plus  Devine,  I’assionist.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  Dublin:  Gill  &  Son. 
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Selections  from  the  Sermons  preached  at  High  Wycombe,  Glasbury,  and 
St.  James’s  Chapel,  Claphum.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Bradley.  Edited, 
with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  George  J.  Davies.  London  :  Wells  Gardner, 

Darton,  &  Co. 


young  clergymen  it  is  intended  to  benefit  are  those  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Sermon-writing — i.c.  “  edification  ” — being  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  hook,  the  merely  exegetic  and  critical  commentary  occupies 
a  subordinate  position  ;  its  inferiority  to  the  “  Glosses  ”  on  the  text 
is  marked  by  small  print,  and  it  nowhere  rises  above  the  level  of 
a  young  students  manual  of  the  Gospels.  The  author’s  strength 
is  given  to  the  elaboration  of  these  glosses — i.e.  of  his  own  doctrinal 
and  practical  inferences — and  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  object. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  think  that  with  his  help  no  one  can  fail  to 
make  a  sermon.  He  starls  with  a  recipe  which  irresistibly  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  cookery-book.  The  young  priest  has  only  to  put 
an  exordium,  then  use  the  glosses,  fill  up  the  points  with  a  little 
reasoning,  add  an  instance  or  two  from  the  Old  Testament, 
one  of  the  texts  of  the  New  amplified  somewhat,  then  an  ex¬ 
ample;  this  brings  one  to  the  peroration,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Devine’s  reflections  will  be  a  considerable  aid  to 
young  preachers,  but  the  thing  is  not  done  quite  so  easily 
as  he  would  persuade  his  young  friends,  and  will  not  be  until 
he  can  supply  them  with  intellect  as  well  as  information.  He 
may  save  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  tone  of  his  hook  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  would  think  this  as  desirable  as  the  students  would, 
though  for  a  different  reason.  For  he  is  very  much  more  Roman 
than  Catholic,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  accentuating 
the  distinctive  points  of  recent  Roman  reactionary  teaching. 
Among  a  great  many  hints  and  suggestions  which  would  he  useful 
to  any  young  preacher,  Roman  or  Anglican,  interpretations  are 
thrust  in,  little  turns  are  given  to  phrases,  technical  terms  are 
employed  instead  of  spiritual  ones,  all  creating  the  impression  that 
the  Bible  is  being  manipulated  to  support  a  system.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  close,  the  leading-strings  too  palpable,  and  the  assump¬ 
tions  too  large,  we  should  have  thought,  even  for  Romanism  of 
the  Syllabus-type,  after  experience  of  the  more  Catholic  present¬ 
ments  of  the  faith  by  leading  converts  from  our  own  Church  in 
England.  The  author’s  “  red-rag  ”  is  Rationalism,  and  he  appears 
to  think  that  all  Anglicans,  especially  bishops  and  deans,  are 
Rationalists.  If  he  knew  a  little  more  of  English  society  and  of 
the  English  clergy,  he  might  find  the  influence  of  its  “ration¬ 
alistic”  hierarchy  over  laymen  at  least  as  great  ns  in  his  own 
Church,  and  might  be  led  to  ponder,  with  benefit  to  himself,  on 
the  rival  merits  of  the  two  systems.  But  he  cannot  he  denied 
the  merit  of  having  done  what  he  proposed  to  himself  to  do.  He 
has  written  a  book  which  will  be  useful  to  young  clergymen  of 
the  Roman  and  even  of  other  communions,  and  we  fear  it  will 
be  of  little  use  for  us  to  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
of  higher  and  wider  value  if  his  aim  had  been  higher,  and  if  one 
of  his  objects  in  writing  it  had  not  been  quite  so  obvious. 

It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  the  Auxilium  Prcedicatorum  to  a 
hook  apparently  at  the  opposite  pole  of  religious  thought.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Bradley  was  a  leadiug  preacher  among  the  Evangel¬ 
icals  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  ;  and  even  the  meagre 
extracts  of  his  many  sermons  given  in  this  volume  account  for  his 
eminence.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  preacher  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  seven  volumes  of  sermons  (which  have  had  such  a  sale  as 
to  produce  an  income  of  400/.  a  year)  in  abstracts  of  selections 
from  them ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Jennings’s  book  professes  to  do. 

Much  of  the  merely  popular  element  of  sermons  would,  of 
course,  be  the  first  to  be  excised  in  an  abstract ;  but,  even  in  these 
almost  skeletons  of  addresses  the  author's  peculiar  gifts  as  a 
preacher  are  clearly  discernible.  Though  he  nowhere  rises  into 
rhetoric,  he  is  master  of  a  clear  and  forcible  style ;  he  has  an 
eminently  orderly  and  logical  mind,  as  is  seen  in  the  methodical 
and,  truth  to  say,  rather  monotonous  divisions  of  all  his  subjects; 
he  has  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  strictly  religious  emotions ; 
and  he  possesses  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  are  obliged 
to  call  much  “  unction,”  together  with  an  unflinching  adoption  of 
the  specially  Evangelical  tenets,  and  a  way  of  putting  them  which, 
if  not  convincing,  is  consistent.  Why  have  such  sermons  not  be¬ 
come  classical  in  English  theology  P  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  were  the  last  utterances  of  their  epoch,  the  last  expressions 
of  a  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  which  gave  way  before  two 
later  and  rival  influences.  The  Evangelical  system  has  died  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  and  the  advance  of  physical  science. 
Newman’s  preaching  on  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  and  the 
application  of  the  new  belief  in  Law  to  the  spiritual  world,  made 
for  ever  impossible  views  of  the  relations  of  God  and  man  which 
seemed  independent  of  all  law,  even  of  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect ;  which  relieved  men  of  all  anxiety  about  their  salva¬ 
tion  if  they  could  put  their  trust  in  an  “arrangement.”  Even 
in  these  sermons,  which  may  be  thought  to  be  the  flower  of 
evangelical  preaching,  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  how  faith  saves 
a  man,  nor  to  exhibit  the  analogy  to  reason  and  experience  of  the 
dogmas  on  which,  it  is  insisted,  salvation  depends. 


REYNOLDS’S  DISCOURSES.* 

THE  Parchment  Series  is  rapidly  establishing  its  claim  to  be  a 
library,  while  it  is  gradually  abandoning  its  title  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  “  parchment.”  The  disconsolate  dilettante  who  objects 
to  the  rigid  covers,  the  untunable  critic  who  thinks  it  personal 
that  his  book  should  yawn  too,  may  now,  we  are  informed  by  a 

*  The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Edited  and  annotated  by 
Edmund  Gosse.  1884. 
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notice  on  the  hack,  procure  the  volumes  “  in  cloth.”  This  latter 
is  a  definite  advantage.  The  dress,  however,  is  a  mere  detail  com¬ 
pared  with  the  contents ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
latest  issue  fully  maintains  the  level  of  its  predecessors.  Sir 
Joshua’s  time-honoured  Discourses  are  specially  fortunate  in  their 
present  editor.  Mr.  Gosse  possesses  in  abundance  the  quick  and 
penetrating  sympathy,  and  the  happy  art  of  generalization,  which, 
in  their  perfection,  if  they  do  not  compose  a  Longinus,  at  least  equip 
a  Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to-day  to  approach  the  Dis¬ 
courses  with  the  adoring  admiration  of  Malone  or  the  technical 
rectifications  of  Burnet.  What  we  need  is  to  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  produced 
and  delivered,  and  to  have  our  indolence  (or  ignorance)  caressed 
by  explanation  or  illustration  of  the  less  obvious  passages.  All 
this  Mr.  Gosse  has  done,  and  done  irreproachably.  His  notes 
put  us  easily  au  courant  of  Felibien  and  De  Piles,  “  Count  Cailus  ” 
and  Dufresnoy — “  those  quaint  shades  at  which  Lessing  had  tilted 
in  the  Laolcoon  ” — and  he  has  managed  to  give  a  certain  freshness  to 
them  by  including  a  few  inedited,  if  perfectly  splenetic,  comments 
by  William  Blake.  His  too  brief  introduction  is  gracefully  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  his  text ;  indeed,  he  seems  almost  to  have  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  an  eighteenth-century  aroma  in  the  turn  of  his  phrase. 
Printed  in  the  old  style,  “  It  is  commonly  an  idle  Thing  to  wish  that 
Events  which  lay  in  one  Direction  had  lain  in  Another  ”  has  quite 
the  air  of  that  half-plaintive  Augustan  didacticism  which  one 
might  expect  to  be  generated  between  the  nod  of  a  feather-top 
periwig  and  the  snap  of  an  agate  snuff-box.  If,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
prize-gaining  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  still  presented 
with  a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua's  orations,  the  authorities  cannot  do 
better  than  adopt  this  as  their  honorary  edition. 

It  is  a  laudable  and  decorous  tradition  which  thus  associates 
with  our  younger  pictorial  achievements  the  dicta  and  precepts  of 
the  famous  painter  of  Lord  Heathfield  and  Mrs.  Pelham,  the 
courtly  and  chivalrous  artist  who  would  have 

All  men  leal  and  true,  all  women  pure. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  splendour  of  those  balanced 
periods, fin  which  Johnson  was  half  accused  of  assisting,  and  which, 
at  all  events,  he  regarded  as  successful  reflections  of  his  own 
manner,  has  somewhat  paled  and  faded.  That  rare  product,  a 
Reynolds,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  Joshua’s  precepts  as  to  perfectibility 
and  well-directed  industry,  still  remains  as  rare  as  ever  ;  but  the 
principles,  the  science,  the  criticism  of  the  lecturer  are  now,  to 
a  great  extent,  either  antiquated  or  obsolete.  We  have  left 
behind  us  those  sententious  and  pedantic  critics,  “  tout  herisses 
de  Grec,  tout  bouffis  d'arrogance,”  whom  he  commented  and 
who  laid  down  the  law  for  eighteenth-century  connoisseurs ; 
we  have  access  to  sources  of  information  they  never  suspected, 
experience  of  examples  of  which  their  philosophy  never  dreamed. 
“There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,”  says  Mr.  Gosse,  “no  typical 
collections,  no  public  galleries,  no  catalogued  libraries,  no 
selected  museums.”  Hence,  as  it  always  happens  where  a  pro¬ 
gressive  art  is  in  question,  much  that  was  new  to  the  young 
hearers  at  the  Academy,  who  kindled  into  infectious  enthusiasm 
when  the  President  dilated  upon  the  qualities  of  that  “  truly 
divine  man,”  Michael  Angelo,  is  to  us  as  “  dry  as  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  a  voyage,”  as  defunct  as  Queen  Anne  or  Pharaoh. 
What  remains  is  vital  chiefly  because  it  is  based  upon  some  of 
the  enduring  verities,  or  because  it  is  experimental  or  personal. 
Lecture  XIV.,  on  the  “  Character  of  Gainsborough,”  for  example, 
must  always  retain  its  interest.  When  it  was  written,  Sir 
Joshua’s  great  rival  had  lain  in  his  grave  but  a  few  months;  and, 
though  he  had  long  been  at  feud  with  the  Academy,  he  had  sent 
for  Reynolds  on  his  death-bed.  He  “  desired,”  says  the  President, 
“  that  he  might  see  me  once  more  before  he  died.  .  .  .”  “  If  any 

little  jealousies  had  subsisted  between  us,  they  were  forgotten,  in 
those  moments  of  sincerity  ;  and  he  turned  towards  me  as  one  who 
was  engrossed  by  the  same  pursuits,  and  who  deserved  his  good 
opinion  by  being  sensible  of  his  excellence.”  The  estimate  which 
accompanies  these  words  is  of  a  frank  and  noble  kind,  neither 
panegyric  nor  dispraise,  but  rather  that  candid  examination 
which  none  but  the  greatest  can  safely  sustain.  If  it  has  a  defect, 
it  is  that  it  lingers  a  little  too  persistently  upon  Gainsborough’s 
landscape  art.  But  this,  in  the  greatest  contemporary  portrait- 
painter,  is  an  error  which  is,  perhaps,  intelligible.  It  is  less  ex¬ 
cusable  that  Reynolds  should  not  have  shown  equal  magnanimity 
in  speaking  of  another  great  artist  of  his  day,  who  had  been  dead 
even  longer  than  the  limner  of  the  matchless  Blue  Boy,  and 
might  have  been  still  more  securely  praised.  To  Hogarth  he 
accords  the  grudging  merit  of  “  successful  attention  to  the 
ridicule  of  life.”  What,  no  more  to  the  painter  of  the  Rake 
in  Bedlam,  of  the  tragic  duel  in  the  “  Turk’s  Head  Bagnio,” 
than  simple  ridicule  of  life !  His  history  pictures  we  give  up 
cheerfully  to  the  critic ;  but  his  portrait  of  Captain  Coram,  which 
had  hung  so  long  in  the  Foundling  with  Sir  Joshua’s  own  Lord 
Dartmouth,  might  surely  have  deserved  a  word  from  its  most  com¬ 
petent  living  appraiser.  These,  however,  like  the  odd  little  re¬ 
ference,  in  the  Thirteenth  Lecture,  to  Fielding,  are  minor  blemishes 
in  a  book  which,  lapse  of  time  notwithstanding,  must  always  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  very  few  classics  of  English  art  criticism. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOKS.* 

THE  literature  of  the  Health  Exhibition  grows  apace,  and  has 
already  exceeded  that  of  last  year's  exhibition— one  more 
sign,  perhaps,  by  which  we  may  gauge  the  superior  popularity  of 
the  present  show.  The  present  instalment  of  official  handbooks 
sustains  the  character  of  those  first  issued  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  appreciation  of  them  will  be  such  as  to  refute 
those  critics  who  assert  that  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  are 
mostly  mere  idle  sightseers.  It  were  well  that  some  of  these 
little  books  should  be  studied  in  every  household.  Dr.  Poore's 
handbook  certainly  merits  this  distinction.  It  is  an  admirable 
didactic  discourse,  having  for  its  text  the  moral  responsibility  cff 
the  individual,  and  this  suggestive  and  timely  theme  is  not  strained 
by  Dr.  Poore.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  great  evil  of 
overcrowding  is  due  to  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  who  have 
been  interested  in  its  establishment.  It  is  very  well  to  affirm 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  observe  natural  laws,  and  keep 
himself  healthy.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  every  one  to  keep  himself 
clean,  and  to  respect  the  Decalogue  ;  but  the  mere  pronunciation 
of  the  fact,  however  eloquent  and  authoritative,  is  futile  without 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Still  more  futile  and  barren  is  it  when 
addressed  to  the  occupiers  of  tenements,  who,  keenly  convinced  of 
then-  responsibilities,  are  yet  powerless  against  the  evils  that  over¬ 
whelm  them. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Thudichum’s  handbook  is  of  exhaustless  and 
general  interest;  for  even  to  the  abstainer  alcoholic  drinks  possess 
a  fearsome,  if  repellent,  interest.  There  is  little  in  the  book  that 
is  not  fully  treated  by  Redding  and  others,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  science  of  health  is  not  obvious.  It  is  a  pity,  if  not  a  grave 
oversight,  that  Dr.  Thudichum  entirely  avoids  the  consideration  of 
the  dietetic  value  of  wines. 

Mr.  Godwin  reviews  the  history  and  progress  of  costumes  in 
Europe  through  all  its  phases  to  the  present  time  with  clearness 
and  brevity.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  the  dress  of  the  last 
ten  years,  which  have  “  given  us  dresses,  for  both  men  and  women, 
where  beauty  and  health  have  had  more  chance  of  flourishing  than 
at  any  other  time  since  1640.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  dresses  are 
not  general,  and  that  “  the  new  sickly  tones  of  colour,  the  atrocious 
aniline  dyes,  and  the  masher’s  collar  ”  continue  to. survive  among 
us.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  such  an  authority 
that  we  have  passed  the  depths  of  degradation,  and  are  making  a 
return  to  simplicity  and  sanitation. 

Mrs.  Gladstone's  handbook  should  prove  an  excellent  guide  to 
all  who  are  perplexed  by  many  counsellors.  It  is  eminently  set- 
viceable  and  sensible.  The  author  has  no  kindness  for  “  fads,” 
and  her  intelligent  treatment  of  a  subject  that  has  been  too 
frequently  confused  with  extraneous  matter  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

Mr.  Murphy  writes  of  infectious  diseases  with  that  strong 
leaning  towards  the  virtues  of  prevention  that  naturally  results 
from  a  large  personal  experience.  He  advocates  the  prompt 
isolation  of  infected  subjects,  and  gives  some  striking  illustrations 
of  the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Although  written  before  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  France,  Mr.  Murphy's  book  evinces  a  full 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Koch’s  special  researches. 

The  chemistry  of  common  foods  and  their  comparative  values 
are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Blythe  in  a  style  that  is  at  once  popular  and 
truly  scientific.  He  does  not  view  the  human  body  as  a  machine, 
and  his  technical  exposition  is  picturesque  as  well  as  exact.  His 
conception  of  “  the  human  unit”  as  “  a  small  cosmos,  a  peripatetic 
city,”  is  as  felicitous  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  his  book  is  not  less 
authoritative  and  scientific  because  its  literary  method  is  excellent 
and  its  style  attractive. 

Now  that  visitors  may  inspect  models  of  healthy  and  unhealthy 
dwellings  at  the  Exhibition,  the  handbooks  of  Captain  Galton  and 
Mr.  Eassie  may  be  appropriately  studied,  and  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  Most  people  have  been  bewildered  by  the  mighty  array 
of  ventilating  and  warming  apparatus  at  South  Kensington,  and 
nearly  every  one  has  suffered  from  experimental  ventilation,  from 
new  and  improved  ventilators  that  are  strangely  active  in  cold 

*  Our  Duty  in.  Regard  to  Health.  By  G.  V.  Poore,  M.D.  London : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

Alcoholic  Drinks.  By  John  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.  London  :  Clowes 
&  Sons.  18S4. 

Dress.  By  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.  London  :  Clowes  &  Suns.  1S84. 
Healthy  Nurseries  and  Bedrooms.  By  Mrs.  Gladstone.  London  :  Clowes 
&  Sons.  1SS4. 

Infectious  Disease  and  its  Prevention.  By  Shirley  F.  Murphy.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

Diet.  By  Alexander  Wynter  Blythe,  M.R.C.S.  &e.  London :  Clowes 
&  Sons.  1S84. 

On  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting.  By  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.  &c.  London  :  Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

Healthy  and  Unhealthy  Houses.  By  William  Eassie,  C.E.  Sec.  London: 
Clowes  &  Sons.  18S4. 

Athletics.  Part  I.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Warre,  M.A.,  Eton  College.  London : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

Accidental  Injuries.  By  James  Cantle,  M.B.  &c.  London:  Clowes  & 
Sons.  1S84. 

Healthy  Furniture  and  Decoration.  By  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1S84. 

Health  in  the  Workshop.  By  James  B.  Lukeman.  Londun  :  Clowes  & 
Sons.  1884. 

Legal  Obligations  in  respect  to  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  By  Harry  DluT, 
M.A.  London  :  Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 
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and  windy  weather  and  mysteries  of  stolidity  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  spite  of  such  experience,  Captain  Gabon's  hook  is 
well  calculated  to  urge  the  afflicted  householder  to  new  experi¬ 
ments,  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  happier  results. 

The  Head-Master  of  Eton  introduces  his  handbook  of  Athletics 
with  some  remarks  conceived  in  the  liberal  philosophic  spirit 
natural  to  him,  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  practice  of 
athletics  as  recreation  or  exercise  and  the  pursuit  of  sports  as  a 
craft.  The  professional  athlete  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Warre’s  subject.  Of  the  physical  advantages  and  the  moral 
influences  of  athletics  in  public  schools  Mr.  Warre  writes  with 
peculiar  authority  and  power,  and  his  book  is  full  of  interest  and 
rich  in  suggestion. 

The  co-related  subjects  of  several  of  these  handbooks  is  oc¬ 
casionally  so  intimate  that  they  are  mutually  supplementary. 
Thus  Mr.  Cantle’s  valuable  instructions  for  the  relief  of  accidental 
injuries  may  be  studied  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Evatt’s  work  on  the 
ambulance  service,  and  Mr.  Edis’s  handbook  is  naturally  allied  to 
Mr.  Eassie’s,  and  is  truly  complemental.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr. 
Lakeman’s  book  lies  in  its  succinct  and  suggestive  account  of  the 
working  of  the  various  Factory  Acts.  Mr.  Duffs  handbook  is  in 
a  certain  sense  more  isolated  from  its  companions.  The  writer  of 
its  preface,  Mi;.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  is  confident  that  existing 
statutes  contain  all  the  provisions  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the 
evils  discussed  by  Mr.  Duff.  Further  legislation,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  needed  to  vitalize  such  powers  in  order  that 
they  should  become  practically  remedial. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  should  be  able  to  give  franker  and  more  definite  praise  to 
M.  Merlet’s  Etudes  litteraires  sur  les  grandes  classiques 
lathis  (i)  if  we  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  exact  purpose  which  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  special  hole  in  the 
vast  reticulation  of  the  French  university  and  school  system  which 
it  is  designed  to  fill,  though  the  author’s  preface  seems  to  destine 
it  rather  for  young  ladies’  .schools  and  similar  nondescript  estab¬ 
lishments.  Meanwhile  the  book  is  something  of  an  oddity.  We 
should  ourselves  have  described  it,  not  as  a  book  of  literary  studies 
on  the  Latin  Classics,  but  as  a  collection  of  translated  specimens  of 
those  classics,  with  more  or  less  brief  introductions  to  each  author. 
Against  these  introductions  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  say,  M. 
Merlet  being  a  literary  historian  of  much  practice  and  very 
considerable  learning,  and  a  critic  of  sobriety  and  usually  good 
judgment,  if  not  of  very  great  subtlety  or  authority.  We  rub  our 
eyes  a  little  at  the  exclusion  of  Martial,  not  as  a  naughty  writer, 
but  as  a  “nom  bien  peu  classique,”  with  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  “  encumber  ”  the  work.  It  is  a  pity  that  Martial  is  not  alive  to 
add  M.  Merlet  to  Cosconius  and  Company,  though  perhaps  this 
would  be  too  severe  a  punishment  for  what  is,  after  all,  only  a 
corrupt  following  of  Academical  tradition.  But  the  substance  of 
the  book — the  collection  of  short  translated  specimens — is  what 
we  chiefly  fail  to  relish  or  understand.  Translations  of  entire 
authors  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  convey  their  matter  to 
persons  unable  to  get  at  that  matter  in  the  original.  But  a 
florilegium  of  translated  extracts  of  the  classics  is  a  very  withered 
and  inodorous  kind  of  bouquet.  It  does  not  give  their  matter,  and 
it  cannot  give  their  form. 

While  wre  are  on  the  subject  of  educational  books,  it  may  be  a 
convenience  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we  should  notice  the 
extensive  and  valuable  catalogue  of  school  books  on  all  subjects 
for  the  years  1884-5  which  has  just  been  published  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  weekly  Bibliographie  de  la  France  (2).  It  contains 
four  hundred  pages,  chiefly  in  double  columns  ;  and,  if  not  exactly 
a  book  for  general  readers  and  railway  carriages,  is  a  really  valu¬ 
able  book  for  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  and  not  for  them  alone, 
to  know  and  consult. 

M.  Charles  Dunan,  in  a  well-written  essay  (3),  ranges  himself  by 
his  own  account  on  the  idealist  side.  According  to  him,  Idealism 
must  not  deny  an  external  world,  but  must  hold  it  a  delusion  to 
believe  in  existence,  apart  from  perception.  Unfortunately  this 
construction  of  “  esse  is  percipi  ”  involves  something  very  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

The  affairs  of  Bulgaria  during  its  brief  existence  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  complicated,  and  the  most  knowing  critics  have  given  at 
the  same  moment  diametrically  opposite  explanations  of  their 
phenomena.  It  would,  therefore,  be  dangerous  to  recommend 
any  account  of  them  except  with  the  amplest  reservations.  M. 
Drandar  (4),  however,  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about,  writes 
with  liveliness,  and  at  the  same  time  without  a  too  obvious  desire 
to  shine  and  sparkle,  and  generally  speaking  seems  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  politician,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
being  a  politician  who  “  has  reason.”  It  would  be  rash  to  take 
M.  Drandar  as  a  guide,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  him  as  a 
guide-book. 

It  has  probably  struck  not  a  few  persons  that  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present  day  is  its  extreme  naivete. 

(1)  Etudes  litteraires  sur  les  gratides  classiques  latins.  Par  G.  Merlet. 
Paris  :  Hachette. 

(2)  Catalogue  des  livres  classiques  pour  la  rentree  des  classes.  Paris  : 
au  Cercle  de  la  Librairie. 

(3)  Essai  sur  les  formes  a  priori  de  la  sensibilite.  Par  C.  Dunan.  Paris  : 

Alcan. 

(4)  Le  Prince  Alexandre  de  Battenberg  en  Bulgarie.  Par  A.  G. 
Drandar.  Paris :  Dentu. 


M.  Ferriere  is,  if  we  may  make  a  superlative,  one  of  the  nai'vest 
men  we  know.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  (5)  that,  if  Hebrew 
monotheism  were  a  fact,  “  la  loi  devolution  en  eprouverait  une 
telle  atteinte  qu’elle  en  perdrait  son  caractere  auguste.”  Instead 
of  being  a  “  guide  assure,”  it  would  only  be  an  “  indication  utile.” 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  M.  Ferriere,  like  a 
pious  Evolutionist,  rushes  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
monotheists  before  the  Captivity.  In  fact,  M.  Ferriere  is  very 
doubtful  of  the  purity  of  the  monotheism  which  “  le  clerge 
Jehoviste  ”  introduced  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  we  do  not  propose  to  examine  his  book  in  detail 
here,  or  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  numerous  and  intricate  ques¬ 
tions  which  he  raises.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  of  course  the 
very  reverse  of  novel — are,  indeed,  the  thousand-times-wrangled- 
over  themes  of  recent  Biblical  criticism.  M.  Ferriere  treats  the 
Scriptures  in  the  usual  way  of  his  school,  assuming  them  to  be 
false  as  far  as  they  prove  what  he  does  not  like,  and  then  reassuming 
them  to  be  true  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  prove  what  he 
does  like.  But  the  really  interesting  and  amusing  point  about  M. 
Ferriere’s  book  is  the  above-quoted  avowal  of  the  reasons  which 
made  him  undertake  it.  The  deification  of  Evolution  as,  not  a 
result  of  induction,  but  a  principle  of  deduction,  has  certainly  been 
a  good  deal  more  rapid  than,  according  to  M.  Ferriere,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews  to  monotheism.  Of  course  the  author  honestly 
thinks  that  he  has  proved  his  conclusion  by  his  facts.  But  that 
j  does  not  prevent  his  appealing  to  Evolution  to  establish  his  con- 
j  elusion,  not  to  be  established  by  it.  The  “  caractere  auguste  ”  of 
this  five-and-twenty  years’  old  god  would  be  shattered  if  another 
!  God  had  been  worshipped  more  than  five-and-twenty  centuries 
j  ago.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  profane  will  pronounce  M. 
Ferriere 's  divinity  a  rather  brittle  one. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  emancipation  of  women  has  long  become  a  bore  and  a 
matter  of  business.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  any  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  it — for  or  against — since  it  got  narrowed  down  to 
a  demand  for  a  vote  for  female  ratepayers.  Votes  are  getting  so 
common  nowadays  that  we  do  not  understand  how  any  lady  who 
appreciates  distinction  can  worry  to  have  such  a  thing  tagged  on 
to  her.  Still,  if  anybody  wishes  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  we  can  recommend  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe 
(Sampson  Low  &  Go.)  to  his  attention.  It  is  not  so  silly  as  this 
kind  of  literature  generally  is,  and  it  is  not  offensive.  The 
volume — an  unreasonably  clumsy  one,  by-the-bye — is  composed  of 
essays,  mostly  written  by  ladies  of  various  nations.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  T.  Stanton,  and  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  has  written  the  intro¬ 
duction.  Miss  Cobbe’s  share  of  the  work  is  by  far  the  most 
readable  part  of  it.  She  frankly  avows  Conservative  principles, 
and  has  some  strong  things  to  say  about  the  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  watering  the  franchise ;  yet  she  asks  to  have  it  watered 
for  her  own  benefit,  in  the  innocent  conviction  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  could  be  stopped  there.  This  is  very  natural  and  charm¬ 
ing  in  its  simplicity.  Some  narrow-minded  persons  might  say 
very  feminine ;  but  we  have  noticed  that  there  are  not  a 
few  men  who  show  an  equally  amusing  confusion  of  ideas. 
The  other  essays  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  in  detail, 
and  deal  with  so  many  countries  that  even  the  reviewer  who, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  has  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  pro¬ 
vince,  may  confess  his  inability  to  decide  on  their  respective 
merits.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  however,  from  which  some 
interesting  matter  of  fact  may  not  be  learnt.  On  the  whole,  they 
should  be  encouraging  reading  for  ladies  in  trouble  of  mind  about 
the  position  of  their  sex ;  for  they  show  clearly  enough  that,  as 
the  men  are  in  any  country,  so  are  the  women.  The  various 
literary  ladies  from  Madrid  to  Moscow  who  write  them  contrive 
to  show,  unwittingly,  that  there  is  no  disability  from  which 
women  suffer  which  cannot  be  paralleled  among  the  men  ;  and,  if 
they  are  ignorant  and  ill-trained  anywhere,  that  is  a  misfortune 
they  share  with  the  other  sex.  Dona  Maria  de  la  Concepcion 
Arenal  de  Garcia  Carrasco  (this  is  only  one  person)  complains  that 
Spanish  women  are  so  badly  trained  that  they  are  indolent,  bad 
workwomen,  and  much  too  fond  of  finery.  She  has  every  right  to 
say  so;  but  might  not  all  this  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  their 
brothers  and  husbands?  Moreover,  in  this  matter  of  indolence 
and  ignorance,  which  is  potter,  pray  ?  and  which  is  pot  ?  as  the 
Sufi  pipkin  pertinently  inquired. 

“  Before  my  first  book  has  reached  Natal,”  says  Mr.  R.  Richards 
in  his  preface,  “  I  am  sending  to  my  publishers  the  MS.  of  another 
work;  and  those  who  are  aware  of  these  facts  will  be  disposed 
to  think  that  I  am  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi.”  This 
is  frank  and  so  plausible  that  we  do  not  care  to  contradict  the 
author.  The  Truth  about  the  New  Gold  Fields  (Walker  &  Co.) 
is  so  far  like  Mr.  Richards’s  first  book,  Our  Voyage,  that  it  is  also 
written  in  dialogue,  and  is  very  hard  reading.  The  author’s  object 
in  this  book  is  to  give  English  readers  some  account  of  the  gold¬ 
fields  lately  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered,  in  the  Transvaal. 
Mr.  Richards  does  it  by  setting  two  anonymous  persons  to  discuss 
all  the  items  of  news  published  in  the  Cape  papers.  The  one  says 
ditto  and  the  other  not  at  all  to  each  in  succession.  At  the  end 
Mr.  Richards’  sums  up  by  saying  that  the  reader  must  judge  for 
himself.  He  will  have  to  do  so  if  he  ever  has  the  patience  to  get 
through  the  bald  disjointed  chat  of  the  book,  with  very  little  help 

(5)  Paganisme  des  Hebreux.  Par  Emile  Ferriere.  Paris  :  Alcan. 
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from  Mr.  Richards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  do  get  confirma¬ 
tion  from  him  of  an  old  opinion  that  persons  connected  with 
mines  are  sadly  addicted  to,  let  us  say,  exaggeration. 

Dr.  Blaikie’s  Leaders  in  Modern  Philanthropy  (The  Religious 
Tract  Society)  is  one  of  those  collections  of  lives  of  pious  persons 
dear  to  the  religious  world.  There  are  fifteen  in  all,  beginning 
•with  the  inevitable  Howard  and  ending  with  Miss  Agnes  J ones. 
Dr.  Blaikie  gives  the  facts  in  the  short  space  at  his  disposal  com¬ 
pactly  enough,  but  in  a  slightly  jejune  style. 

Under  the  name  of  The  Wonderland  of  Evolution  (Field  & 
Tuer)  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Cresswell  write  what  looks  like  a  scientific 
fairy  story  with  a  rather  unsuccessful  satiric  aim.  There  is  a  great 
deal  about  Protoplasma,  King  Palaitunicus,  and  King  Archichthys, 
the  climbing  fish  and  the  beautiful  lizard,  Fairy  Chance  and 
Fairy  Evolution.  The  intentions  of  the  authors  are  possibly  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  they  have  not  been  rewarded  by  much  success.  The 
science  is  lost  in  the  fairy  story,  and  in  the  matter  of  fairies  we 
prefer  those  we  knew  of  old. 

Mr.  Sydney  Grey’s  idea  of  a  book  for  children  is  much  sounder. 
We  could  wish  that  his  Story  Land  (The  Religious  Tract  Society) 
was  not  quite  so  vapidly  moral,  and  that  the  naughtiness  of  his  boys 
did  not  look  so  much  like  what  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  calls  “benefi¬ 
cent  mischief  ” — the  natural  healthy  instinct  of  small  male  animals 
to  make  a  noise  and  get  into  danger.  Still  that  is  better  than 
watering  second-hand  science  with  bad  imitations  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Mr.  Barnes’s  illustrations  deserve  much  praise.  The 
colouring  is  bright  and  nice.  The  drawing  is  spirited,  and  the 
children  look  as  if  they  flourished  on  the  wholesome  food  of  the 
nursery. 

Brief  Romances  from  Bristol  History,  by  J.  L.  (Bristol: 
George  &  Son),  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  stories  reprinted 
from  provincial  papers.  They  are  mostly  about  the  wicked  old 
monks,  and  are  very  Protestant.  These  stories  seem  to  show  that 
the  author  is  of  opinion  that  his  ancestors  were  very  pitiful 
dupes  who  were  deluded  by  very  buDgling  rogues. 

Mr.  James  Deas,  C.E.,  gives  an  account  of  the  Clyde  (Glasgow : 
Wilson  &  McCormick).  He  sketches  the  rise  of  the  trade  of  the 
river,  and  shows  how  it  has  been  artificially  made  navigable.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  maps. 

The  Clarendon  Press  publish  a  third  edition  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Fraser’s  Selections  from  Berkeley  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press). 

We  have  received  The  Musical  Artists’,  Lecturers',  and  Enter¬ 
tainers’  Directory  for  1884-85  (Pitman)  ;  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Halifax  Public  Library  (Halifax:  Whitley  &  Booth)  ;  Part  Vlll. 
of  Quaritch’s  General  Catalogue  (Quaritch),  containing  “  Religions, 
Bibles,  Theology,  Liturgies,  Greek  and  Latin  Classics”;  and 
Parts  X.  and  XI.  of  the  useful  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
(Upcott  Gill). 
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through  any  Bookseller. 
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“  UUIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR6 
GALLERY,  36  New  Bona  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


RUNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  62  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.  W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1884-85  will  commence  on  October  1,  when  an  Introductory 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  at  Three  p.m. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-year  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  be  held  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8,  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  at  the  option  of  C  andidates. 

Special  Classes  ore  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  “  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  llosuital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  and  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  arc  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina¬ 
tions,  as  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or 
to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Students  entering  into  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental  Students  and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rehdle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean . 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AT  GLASGOW. 

THERE  has  been  little  sign  either  at  Glasgow  or  else¬ 
where  during  the  present  week  of  the  weariness 
which  some  persons  feel  or  pretend  to  feel  at  the  discussions 
on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  claim  to  cut  the  Second  Chamber, 
whenever  he  chooses,  out  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  visit  to  Scotland  would  in  any  case  have 
revived  the  public  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  visit  to  Scotland  has  coincided  with  a  fresh 
turn  of  the  general  question.  The  anxiety  shown  by  all 
parties  except  the  extremest  Radical  Left  for  a  compromise 
in  the  shape  of  the  production  of  the  Redistribution  Bill, 
independently  of  its  own  interest,  has  produced  a  very  re¬ 
markable  correspondence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
at  any  length  on  the  manner  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Tunes  at  the  end  of  last  week.  The 
heavy  hand  of  Lord  Bramwell  has  done  justice  in  that 
respect,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  follow  up  the  knout 
with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails.  Mr.  Morley’s  well-wishers, 
who  are  not  few,  must  once  more  regret  the  spendthrift 
rapidity  with  which  he  is  getting  through  a  reputation 
amassed  dining  many  years  of  honourable  literary  work. 
But  the  matter  of  his  letter  was  at  least  as  unfortunate  as 
the  manner.  His  learned  and  vigorous  executioner  has 
pointed  out  the  singularly  bad  compliment  which  Mr. 
Morley  pays  to  the  leaders  of  his  party  by  suggesting  that 
they  might  lay  one  Bill  on  the  table  in  the  autumn  and 
proceed  with  another  in  the  spring.  It  must  be  left  to 
those  leaders  to  fight  out  the  question  of  their  own  claims 
to  the  possession  of  common  honesty  with  their  too  ardent 
disciple;  but  Mr.  Morley  added  one  more  to  the  strange 
list  of  Radical  paralogisms  on  this  occasion  by  insisting  on 
the  illusory  character  of  the  security  demanded  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  For,  if  the  security  be  so  illusory,  how 
is  it  that  the  Government  is  so  reluctant  to  grant  it? 
The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  letter,  which  appeared  on  the  same 
day  as  Lord  Bramwell’s,  was  as  important  a  document  as 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  final  as  a  vindication  of  the  Tory  Peers  from 
the  idle  charges  of  insincerity,  of  unconstitutional  procedure, 
and  of  unreasonable  demands.  Any  examination  by  a 
competent  person  which  takes  account  of  the  arguments 
against  these  charges  can  indeed  be  nothing  else  but  a 
vindication.  Once  stated,  these  arguments  admit  of  no 
reply.  The  cause,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  and  most  truly 
says,  is  so  good  that  the  adversary  finds  it  necessary  to  pass 
over  the  arguments  of  its  defenders  altogether.  Sometimes 
the  adversary  is  bold  enough  to  admit  that  he  does  this; 
but,  whether  admitting  it  or  not,  he  always  does  it. 

Lord  Salisbury,  therefore,  when  he  began  to  speak  on 
"Wednesday  had  before  him  no  few  signs,  and  those  signs 
very  cheering,  that  the  roar  and  the  foam  of  the  last  two 
months  have  not  swept  away  the  solid  rock  of  argument  on 
which  his  position  is  built ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  its 
solidity  has  become  apparent  to  not  a  few  who  once  failed 
to  perceive  it.  He  showed  good  military  instinct  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  weakest  part  of  the  enemy’s  position  first.  It  is 
true  that,  except  in  the  numbers  of  its  motley  garrison,  that 
position  is  weak  everywhere ;  but  it  is  especially  weak  in 
reference  to  the  status  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  motleyness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  is  itself  no¬ 
where  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in  this  very  point. 
Between  the  enders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
menders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  tiers  parti, 


who  insist  that  the  House  of  Lords  is,  as  it  is,  a  most 
venerable,  a  most  valuable,  and  a  most  at-any -price-to-be- 
retained  institution,  if  only  it  will  do  nothing  that  justifies 
its  existence,  common  action,  except  in  abuse,  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  whole  of  the  Opposition  leader’s  vigorous 
attack  there  was  nothing  better  than  his  positive  and 
downright  disclaimer  of  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
this  tiers  parti.  Nothing  more  mischievous,  nothing  more 
destructive  to  national  welfare,  can  be  conceived  than  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  status  for  the  Upper  Chamber,  by 
advocating  which  some  Liberals  seem  desirous  to  patch  up  a 
further  term  of  hollow  alliance  with  Radicalism.  Of  its 
effect  on  the  House  of  Lords  itself  Lord  Salisbury  has  left 
little  to  be  said,  but  its  effect  on  English  politics  generally 
would  be  even  worse.  Already — now  that  the  strength  of 
the  Tory  argument  is  being  reluctantly  acknowledged — 
voices  are  being  heard  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  strong,  but  that  nothing  matters  which  bears  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  that  everything  ought  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  desire  to  restrain  an  insolent  aris¬ 
tocracy  fi'om  tyrannizing  over  the  English  nation.  What 
follows?  At  any  time  when  a  Minister  has  any  object 
particularly  at  heart,  but  is  uncertain  of  carrying  the 
country  with  him,  he  has  but  to  frame  his  project  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  resistance  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and,  according  to  the  Radical  argument,  the  merits  of  his 
proposal  need  no  examination.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
House  of  Lords  opposes ;  the  cause  is  decided.  With  the 
semi-paralysed  House  which  some  Liberals  seem  to  wish  for 
— not  nominally  deprived  of  any  rights,  but  with  rights 
constantly  cribbed  and  curtailed  by  an  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  used  to-day  in  matters  of  franchise ;  to¬ 
morrow,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  local  finance,  the  next  day  in 
something  else — the  Second  Chamber  would  become  worse 
than  a  nonentity.  It  would  become  the  positively  mis¬ 
chievous  nonentity  that  foolish  hotheads  pronounce  it  to  be 
now — an  instrument  good  only  for  evil,  and  certain  to  be 
used  for  evil  by  every  unscrupulous  Minister. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  silence  on  Wednesday  as  to  the  plans  of 
so-called  compromise  has  been  the  subject  of  solemn  regret 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  moderate  persons  whose  mode¬ 
ration  consists  in  capitulating  to  the  first  pressure  of  the 
extremists  and  the  subject  of  probably  not  very  genuine 
exultation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  extremists  themselves. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  first  that  Wednesday  night  by  no 
means  closed  the  series  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  utterances  in 
Scotland,  and  secondly,  that  what  is  called  his  silence  was  in 
fact  vocal  and  eloquent  enough.  The  Peers  are  only  pledged 
not  to  pass  the  Franchise  Bill  without  knowing  what  the 
Redistribution  Bill  is  to  be,  and  this  pledge  leaves  it  for  the 
other  side  to  approach  them  with  terms.  Their  acceptance 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise — in  itself  a  measure  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  which  a  large  majority  of  them  probably  have  very 
grave  doubts — in  deference  to  an  apparent  consensus  of  opinion 
is,  in  itself,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  very  justly  suggests,  a  con¬ 
cession  on  their  part,  and  a  great  one.  As  to  the  rest  of  their 
position,  almost  all  independent  Liberals  of  weight,  and 
even  some  Ministerial  Liberals  in  unguarded  moments,  have 
admitted  more  or  less  frankly  that  it  is  in  itself  a  reason¬ 
able  contention.  Nay,  some  of  the  very  Radicals  who  are 
clamouring  for  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  have 
practically  implied  this  admission  in  their  express  avowal 
that  the  occasion  of  the  interference  of  that  House  is  not 
what  infuriates  them,  but  the  power  of  the  House  to  in¬ 
terfere  at  all.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
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that  Lord  Salisbury,  whatever  indications  of  peaceful  in¬ 
tentions  he  may  think  proper  to  give,  should  appear  on  a 
platform  at  Glasgow  with  a  cut-and-dried  offer  of  terms  in 
his  hand.  He  has  not,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  practically  has, 
the  proxies  of  a  submissive  House  in  his  pocket ;  he  does 
not  possess  the  ear  of  the  Sovereign  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
quite  legitimately  and  constitutionally  possesses  it  y  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Autumn  Session  is  not  for  him  to  draw  up. 
An  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  happens  to 
be  in  a  majority  has  the  amplest  right  to  say  “  this  and  this 
“  will  not  do  ”  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  prescribe  to  the 
responsible  Minister  of  the  day  what  will  do  in  all  its 
details.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  very  well  known,  is  fond 
of  devolving  responsibility  in  this  way  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  has  by  means  of  it  got  out  of  not  a  few 
scrapes  which  would  have  cost  other  Ministers  their  place. 
But  there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  House  of 
Lords  should  accept  a  similar  position.  Lord  Salisbury',  who 
has  manifested  a  clearer  conception  of  the  proper  position 
of  the  Upper  House  in  the  present  day  than  any  other 
prominent  politician  on  either  side  who  has  taken  part  in 
this  controversy,  is  not  likely  to  mistake  that  position  in 
this  particular  respect;  and,  if  he  should  by  this  time  have 
thrown  out,  or  should  hereafter  throw  out,  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  line  of  agreement,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  by 
way  of  suggestion  merely.  A  brake  is  not  a  steering-wheel ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  great  part  of  the 
foolish  wrath  that  has  been  manifested  towards  the  House 
of  Lords  has  arisen  from  a  simple  confusion  of  the  powers 
they  claim  with  powers  which  they  do  not.  Among  the 
more  innocent  part  of  the  Ministerial  faction  this  confusion 
has  been  evident  from  the  first ;  and  it  is  not  the  least 
merit  of  the  speech  of  Wednesday  that  it  does  yeoman’s 
service  in  clearing  it  away.  For  some  time  past  there 
has  been  a  notable  decrease  of  the  frantic  language  which 
not  long  since  held  up  the  Lords  as  a  kind  of  English 
Untori,  a  sort  of  modern  llermocopkke  who  have  practised 
hideous  and  horrible  crimes  against  the  British  Constitution 
and  the  British  people.  It  has  already  been  recognized  that 
their  action  is  not  unreasonable  in  itself ;  it  will  perhaps  be 
recognized  before  long  that  it  is  actually  supported  by  a  great 
part,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  those  whom  the  Constitution 
itself  empowers  to  approve  or  condemn. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER. 

TTTHEN  the  snow  has  cleared  off,  and  the  Russian 
Y  V  Government  has  settled  its  hesitations,  the  Afghan 
Frontier  Commission  will,  no  doubt,  set  about  what  is 
called  its  work.  The  fears  which  have  been  expressed  for 
the  English  expedition  are  natural,  but  probably  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  is  never  quite  safe  to  travel  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  representative  of  a  Christian  Power  is  likely  to  be 
in  particular  danger.  The  native  tribes  have  very  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  presence  of  European  officers 
surveying  their  country,  taking  notes,  and  allotting  territory 
bodes  no  good  to  their  independence.  They  will  do  all  they 
safely  can  to  thwart  the  foreigner ;  but  without  the  help, 
or  at  least  the  encouragement,  of  the  Ameer,  their  oppo¬ 
sition  can  hardly  go  beyond  causing  annoyance.  Unless 
Abdurrahman  eggs  on  the  tribesmen  to  a  general  attack, 
they  will  probably  remain  in  a  state  of  sulky  acquiescence; 
and  he  can  have  no  motive  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
must  know  that,  when  the  Government  of  India  under¬ 
takes  to  settle  his  frontier,  it  is  giving  him  a  tacit  guarantee 
by  which  he  has  nothing  to  lose.  If  he  does  not  need 
a  security  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  because  he  is  strong 
enough  to  define  and  protect  his  frontier  for  himself ;  and 
in  that  case  the  Commission  would  be  entirely  super- 
fi  uous.  It  is  said  that  the  Afghans  have  a  contempt  for  the 
Sepoys,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden’s 
guard.  This  feeling  is  probably  genuine,  and  it  may  lead 
some  chief  on  the  look-out  for  booty  or  here  and  there  a  stray 
fanatic  to  make  an  attack  on  the  escort ;  but  in  that  case 
the  assailant  is  likely  to  find  that  under  English  officers  the 
Sepoys  are  perfectly  capable  of  protecting  the  expedition. 
Failure,  if  there  is  to  be  immediate  failure,  is  more  likely 
to  be  caused  by  the  Russian  Government  than  by  the 
Afghans.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  our  dealings  with  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  sure  yet 
that  the  Government  of  the  Czar  is  really  going  to  send  a 
proper  representative  to  meet  the  English  Commissioner. 
If  it  at  last  does  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 


1  main  business  of  the  English  Commission  will  be  to  watch 
and  check  their  European  rival.  Under  all  the  diplomatic 
courtesies  proper  to  these  occasions  there  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  understanding  that  England  is  preparing  against  a 
dangerous  Russian  advance,  and  that  Russia  may  be  trusted 
to  see  that  her  hands  are  not  tied  too  tight.  As  the 
aggressor,  it  is  obviously  not  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
forward  the  settlement  of  the  Afghan  frontier.  That 
Government  is  not  wont  to  allow  itself  to  be  unduly 
hampered  by  diplomatic  promises,  but  it  cannot  love  break¬ 
ing  its  word  from  a  merely  artistic  joy  in  dishonesty.  We 
may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that,  though  the  Czar’s 
Ministers  may  not  kill  the  Frontier  Commission  (we  do  not 
suspect  them  of  wishing  to  kill  the  Commissioner),  they  will 
not  put  themselves  out  of  their  way  to  keep  it  alive. 

Even,  however,  if  the  Russian  Government  meets  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  half-way,  he  will  none  the  less  be  engaged 
on  a  wild-goose  chase.  The  mere  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  Commission  ought  to  be  enough  to  show  its  inevitable 
futility.  It  is  sent  to  discover  and  define  the  borders  of  a 
State  which  lies  between  two  incomparably  greater  Powers. 
The  good  to  be  gained  by  this  inquisition  and  definition  is 
the  stopping  of  one  of  these  two  Powers  in  a  course  of 
conquest  which  has  advanced  without  pause  for  several 
generations.  The  historical  speculator  who  undertook  to 
make  planks  out  of  sawdust  and  the  imaginary  inventors 
of  Laputa  were  not  employed  on  a  more  impracticable 
undertaking.  A  State  which  requires  the  help  of  third 
parties  to  find  out  its  frontier  does  not  deserve  the  name. 
If  it  had  the  most  moderate  degree  of  cohesion  and  vigour, 
it  would  long  ago  have  drawn  its  own  boundary  with  the 
sword.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  prove  that  Afghanistan 
is  only  a  geographical  expression.  If  it  were  not,  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  would  never  have  been  sent  with  an  escort 
to  mark  out  its  place  on  the  map.  But  we  are  asking 
something  from  Afghanistan  which  no  mere  geographical 
expression  can  give.  We  look  to  it  to  act  as  a  barrier  between 
ourselves  and  Russia,  and  the  English  Commissioners  are 
starting  on  the  hopeful  undertaking  of  trying  to  give  it 
vitality  and  power  to  fight  for  itself  by  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  of  marking  coloured  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Russian 
promises  have  hitherto  been  made  to  be  broken,  and  yet 
the  British  and  Indian  Governments  seem  to  hope  that 
by  using  a  new  adjective  or  two,  and  coining  here  and  there 
a  fresh  phrase,  they  can  bind  it  by  words  in  the  future. 
This,  however,  is  a  folly  of  which  the  wildest  partisan 
rancour  can  scarcely  suppose  them  capable.  Everybody 
knows  very  well,  and  the  members  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  anybody,  that  when  the  Commissioner  has 
drawn  an  Afghan  frontier  line,  that  line  will  be  respected 
for  just  as  long  as  the  English  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  it  by  war  and  for  not  one  day  longer. 
With  that  certainty  before  our  eyes,  it  does  seem  extra¬ 
ordinary  at  least  to  some  of  us  that  any  Ministry  should 
think  it  necessary  to  send  an  English  General  with  an  escort- 
at  great  expense  and  some  risk  to  do  surveying  work  in  a 
desert  inhabited  by  quarrelsome  savages.  It  would  be 
cheaper  and  much  more  manly  to  say  at  once  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  European  force  beyond  certain  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude  would  be  considered  an  act  of  war  by  England. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  obvious  reasons  why  that 
cannot  be  done.  It  would  be  impossible,  if  only  because  a 
great  Power  like  Russia  could  always  plead  the  humiliation, 
of  leaving  its  borders  at  the  mercy  of  raiders. 

Russia  will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  stop  till  it  has 
reached  a  well-defined  border  under  the  control  of  some 
State  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  order,  and  prepared  te 
exercise  its  power.  On  the  side  of  Afghanistan  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  only  Government  answering  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  the  Government  of  India.  Up  to  the  present  the 
English  rulers  of  India  have  been  very  naturally  unwilling 
to  face  the  disagreeable  novelty  of  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  European  Power.  It  would  have  been 
vastly  more  convenient  if  the  Russians  had  stopped  short 
at  the  Caspian,  or  even  at  Samarcand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  did  not  stop,  and  perhaps  could  not  stop.  They 
are  now,  if  not  within  striking  distance  of  the  North-West 
frontier,  at  least  so  near  that  every  movement  of  their 
armies  produces  a  disturbance  which  is  felt  all  over  the 
peninsula.  In  short,  we  have  got  so  close  that  the  time 
seems  coming  when  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  that  we  should  come  closer  still.  The  policy  of  keeping 
the  borders  far  apart  has  proved  an  entire  failure,  as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  first  that  it  would. 
Russia  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing.  War  only  would 
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make  it  pause,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fight  the 
neutral  zone,  to  borrow  a  phrase  which  has  become  tediously 
familiar  in  the  course  of  the  French  and  Chinese  dispute, 
would  infallibly  disappear.  It  would  seem  to  be  time  to 
accept  General  Skobeleff’s  view  that  the  sooner  England 
and  Russia  meet  in  Afghanistan  the  better,  to  which  we 
may  add  as  a  corollary  of  our  own  that  it  will  be  entirely 
our  fault  if  the  advantages  of  position  are  not  on  our 
side.  Of  course  this  means  a  partition  of  Central  Asia,  and 
very  possibly  of  other  countries  with  it  if  the  settlement  is 
to  be  permanent,  and  that  is  a  thing  altogether  repugnant 
to  the  souls  of  people  who  believe  in  moral  barriers  and  who 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  0.  K.  Still,  to  those  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  this  faith  and  this  training,  the  measure 
seems  to  be  recommended  by  various  considerations.  Wo 
cannot  stop  Russia  except  by  war,  or  make  war  without  a 
battle-field.  We  cannot  deprive  the  Russian  generals  of  an 
excuse  for  aggression  except  by  keeping  order  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  ourselves.  Moreover,  when  once  a  clear  boundary 
is  laid  down,  we  should  be  rid  of  the  perpetual  alarms  and 
wrangles  which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  present  half- 
defined  position.  A  distinguished  lawyer  once  declared 
that  understandings  were  the  cause  of  ninety-nine  law-suits 
out  of  a  hundred.  There  are  ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  that  an  understanding  with  Russia  to  spare 
Afghanistan  would  mean  war ;  and,  if  the  initiative  is  left 
to  Russian  statesmen,  the  fight  will  come  when  they  have 
the  advantage  of  the  ground.  A  few  years  ago  we  threw 
away  a  position  which  might  easily  have  been  made  im¬ 
pregnable.  To  take  it  again,  with  as  much  more  as  seemed 
needful,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Russia,  would  probably  be 
found  the  best  of  all  ways  to  quiet  the  Afghan  frontier. 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

^  1 1  ERE  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  delay  of  a  few  months 
-  in  the  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  The 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  protested  against  the 
undue  hurry  with  which  some  of  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  applied  for  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  in 
the  form  of  an  enabling  Bill.  The  proposal  of  the  scheme 
was  an  afterthought  suggested  by  special  circumstances, 
when  the  Ministers  of  the  several  Colonies  happened  to 
have  met  at  Sydney  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  In 
answer  to  representations  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  immigration  of  French  convicts,  and  after  the 
announcement  of  the  premature  and  abortive  annexation  of 
New  Guinea  by  the  Queensland  Government,  Lord  Derby 
decided  that  none  of  the  proposed  measures  could  be 
adopted  until  the  Colonies  had  agreed  among  themselves  on 
some  form  of  common  organization.  The  reasons  of  his 
decision  have  not  been  publicly  explained,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  that  his  real  motive  was  a  desire  to  postpone  definite 
action  by  imposing  an  impracticable  condition.  The  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  by  tlie  Colonial  Ministers  of  Lord 
Derby’s  suggestion  caused  some  reasonable  surprise.  It 
had,  indeed,  always  seemed  probable  that  the  Australian  pro¬ 
vinces  would  at  some  future  time  follow  the  example  of 
America  and  Canada ;  but  the  colonists  had  been  slow  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  their  volunteer  advisers.  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  have  frequently  been  engaged  in  petty 
squabbles  arising  from  their  opposite  systems  of  commercial 
policy.  All  the  Colonies  had  recently  approved  the  settle¬ 
ment  attempted  by  Queensland  by  its  own  authority  on  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  establishment  or  extension  of 
the  French  penal  settlements  in  the  South  Pacific  appears  to 
have  overcome  the  previous  disinclination  to  the  formation 
of  a  Confederacy. 

The  assembled  Ministers,  not  content  with  an  immediate 
assent  to  the  principle  of  union,  proceeded  to  discuss  and 
settle  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment  of  the  Australian  Federation.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  a  symmetrical  and  plausible  instrument  which 
may  perhaps  hereafter  become  the  charter  of  a  great  and 
united  political  community  ;  but  it  was  improbable  that  so 
hasty  an  arrangement  should  be  permanent  and  final. 
The  Ministers,  having  of  course  in  the  circumstances  no 
constituent  powers,  could  only  pass  resolutions  ad  re¬ 
ferendum,  nor  was  it  sufficient  that  each  member  of  the 
Ministerial  Congress  should  afterwards  obtain  the  sanction  of 
his  own  colleagues  and  of  his  local  Parliament.  Unanimity 
among  all  the  Australian  Colonies  was  an  indispensable, 
though  perhaps  an  unexpressed,  condition  of  any  possible  | 


measure.  It  by  no  means  followed  from  an  acceptance  of 
a  complete  system  of  federation  that  any  colony  would  be 
bound  to  form  a  separate  union  with  one  or  more  of  its 
neighbours.  The  experiment  of  a  provisional  plan  of  con¬ 
federation  succeeded  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Victoria,  Queensland,  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and 
1  asmania  have  by  vote  of  their  respective  Legislatures 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  scheme 
of  union  which  is  practically  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Ministerial  Congress  at  Sydney.  The  oldest,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest,  of  the  Colonies  has  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  prepared  to  join  the  proposed  Confederation. 

The  Imperial  Government  seems  to  have  assumed  that 
the  approving  majority  of  the  Australian  Colonies  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole.  Lord  Derby  has,  in  accordance  with  his 
former  intimation,  almost  formally  pledged  himself  to  the 
annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  New  Guinea ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  of  an  enabling  Bill  to  authorize  the 
intended  federation.  The  Bill  shared  the  fate  of  other 
Government  measures  ;  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  coming  Session.  It  now  appears  that,  with 
their  habitual  infelicity,  the  Ministers  have  given  offence  to 
New  South  Wales,  which  has  some  reason  to  complain  of 
ill-judged  neglect.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony  pro¬ 
bably  presided  at  the  Sydney  Congress ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  dissented  from  the  conclusions  of 
his  colleagues  ;  but  the  local  Parliament,  though  it  may 
possibly  not  disapprove  of  the  projected  union,  has  had 
matters  to  discuss  which  were  regarded  as  more  urgent. 
Until  a  pending  Land  Bill  is  passed  or  rejected,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  profess  not  to 
have  leisure  to  consider  the  question  of  federation.  They 
are  less  eager  to  proceed  with  the  business  because  thev 
hold,  with  some  reason,  that  they  have  been  treated  with 
less  than  due  courtesy,  both  by  the  other  Colonies  and  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Mr.  Stuart,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  South  Wales,  has  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
Victoria  a  formal  protest  against  the  premature  introduction 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enabling  Bill.  As  he  justly  says, 
federation  without  New  South  Wales  would  not  be  truly 
Australian ;  and  he  properly  claims  for  his  Government  and 
Legislature  the  fullest  freedom  in  deciding  whether  to  sanc¬ 
tion  or  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Sydney  Convention. 

He  might,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  have  strengthened  his. 
protest  by  more  than  one  conclusive  argument.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  single  colony  which  maintained  its  separate  inde¬ 
pendence  would  be  greatly  affected  by  the  union  of  the  rest. 
It  may  be  added  that  New  South  Wales  is,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Queensland,  more  immediately  liable  than  the 
other  Colonies  to  the  dangers  of  convict  immigration.  The 
measures  which  are  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the 
mischief  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  with  the  assent  and 
concurrence  of  the  community  which  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter.  An  organic  measure  which  will  probably 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  whole  future  history  of  the 
Australian  continent  and  islands  ought  to  be  fully  consi¬ 
dered,  even  when  it  appears  at  first  sight  unobjectionable 
and  plausible.  The  hesitation  of  one  of  the  principal  Colonies 
is  on  this  ground  in  itself  an  advantage.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  who  writes  from  Melbourne  sneers  at  the 
offended  dignity  of  the  older  Colony,  which,  as  he  truly 
says,  appears  in  every  line  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  reasonable  protest. 
Jealousy  for  the  honour  of  a  State  which  he  governs  is  not 
an  unbecoming  quality  in  a  Minister ;  and  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  sensitive  politicians  of  Victoria  would 
not  be  inclined  to  censure  too  severely  even  an  extreme 
susceptibility.  It  is  at  least  as  necessary  that  New  South 
Wales  should  claim  a  voice  in  determining  the  future  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Australia  as  that  imaginary  encroachments  on 
the  privilege  of  self-government  should  be  vigilantly  checked. 
By  the  enabling  Bill,  as  it  was  drawn,  any  four  colonies 
would  have  power  to  bring  the  federal  scheme  into  opera¬ 
tion.  As  more  than  the  necessary  number  have  already 
assented,  the  union  would  have  been  nominally  completed 
by  this  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  New  South  Wales,  but  for 
the  domestic  difficulties  which  impeded  the  legislation  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  flippant  suggestion  that  New 
South  Wales  may  at  its  pleasure  remain  independent 
furnishes  no  answer  to  Mr.  Stuart’s  remonstrance.  The 
relations  of  a  partial  union  to  the  proposed  settlement  in 
New  Guinea,  and  the  legislation  which  may  be  necessary 
against  foreign  convicts,  were  the  matters  which  principally 
render  federation  necessary  or  expedient.  The  union  of 
four  or  five  Colonies,  including  some  of  the  more  insignificant 
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communities,  would  not  meet  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  felt  or  apprehended. 

The  alarm  which  was  caused  by  the  French  project  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  Pacific  settlements  appears  to  have  partially 
subsided.  In  its  present  temper  the  French  Government 
is  not  likely  to  make  friendly  concessions  to  England  ;  but 
M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  may  perhaps  have  reflected  on 
the  obvious  impolicy  of  converting  the  whole  Australian 
population  into  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  of  cementing  by 
the  same  process  their  union  with  the  British  Empire.  The 
Transportation  Bill  has  not  been  withdrawn  ;  but  it  has  been 
intimated  that  administrative  discretion  will  be  exercised  in 
thedispatcli  and  selection  of  convicted  emigrants.  TheAustra- 
lians  have  on  their  side  not  lately  reasserted  the  untenable 
pretension  of  establishing  in  the  Southern  Ocean  a  kind  of 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  dangers  which  they  apprehended 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  averted  by  domestic  legislation. 
The  Colonies  have  the  power  of  making  and  executing  laws 
for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  settlers  who  are  not  provided 
with  sufficient  certificates  of  character.  Fugitives  who  may 
from  time  to  time  escape  from  the  French  islands  will  be  at 
once  known  by  their  appearance  and  language.  Less  dis¬ 
creditable  immigrants  may  be  excluded  from  the  Colonies,  if 
it  is  thought  necessary,  though  there  is  little  risk  of  their 
forming  or  joining  gangs  of  marauders.  French  criminals 
cannot,  like  the  English  convicts  of  former  times,  bring 
general  discredit  on  a  community  from  which  they  will  be 
sharply  distinguished.  Other  reasons  for  federation  may  be 
considered  at  leisure.  Any  Bill  to  effect  the  object  ought  to 
be  conditional  on  the  concurrence  of  all  the  greater  Colonies. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  so  little  interest  in  the  matter 
that  Lord  Derby  would  perhaps  have  acted  with  sounder 
judgment  if  he  had  waited  for  a  proposal  of  confederation  to 
be  made  by  the  Colonies.  A  corresponding  measure  failed 
altogether  in  South  Africa  when  it  was  officially  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  difference  of  tariffs  may 
perhaps  be  as  fatal  to  Lord  Derby’s  proposal  as  the  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  the  South  African  Colonies  and  Republics  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 


FIRST  CLASS  AT  SEA. 

WE  have  heard  so  much  of  the  luxurious  fittings  of  ocean 
steamers  that  we  have  gradually  got  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  these  gorgeous  tables  must  be  habitually  covered 
with  the  choicest  viands,  and  that  these  velvet  cabins  are 
replete  with  “  every  convenience  for  sickness  and  death.” 
Mr.  Stillman  is  apparently  of  a  different  opinion.  He  has 
written  already,  we  believe,  to  the  American  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  now  he  writes  to  the  Times.  His  complaint 
is  briefly  that  the  present  management  of  Transatlantic 
steamers  is  based  on  the  principle  that  people  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  sea-sick :  and  that,  if  they  are,  they  merit  no 
more  consideration  than  imbeciles.  All  the  arrangements 
are  made  for  people  who  are  never  sick.  He  objects,  first, 
that  the  cabins  are  all  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship.  This 
is  scarcely  correct.  Cabins  amidships  and  cabins  forward 
of  the  engines  are  almost  the  rule  in  the  newer  patterns 
of  steamers.  One  large  ship,  the  Austral,  which  ran  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  Hew  York  during  the  past  season, 
has  the  steerage  passengers  literally  in  the  steerage,  and  the 
first-class  passengers  forward  and  amidships.  To  old  sailors 
this  arrangement,  which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  novel,  is 
extremely  disagreeable  and  unshipshape.  It  is  nevertheless 
gradually  prevailing,  and  a  few  years  hence  this  part  of  Mr. 
Stillman’s  complaint  will  have  been  remedied.  There  are 
prejudices  against  the  new  arrangement,  as  we  have  said,  and 
in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  it  is  open  to  many  objections. 
The  first-class  passengers  are  exposed  on  a  hurricane-deck 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  elements,  and  when  the  vessel  ships 
a  sea,  as  even  the  largest  will,  it  falls  first  on  them. 
Forward  cabins  are  certainly  cooler  than  stern  cabins,  but 
in  the  Atlantic  this  is  seldom  an  advantage.  But  the 
arrangement  of  the  cabins  is  the  smallest  part  of  Mr. 
Stillman’s  complaint.  “  I  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,” 
he  says,  -l  in  one  of  the  finest  ships  afloat,  but  on  which  the 
“  food  was  almost  uneatable,  so  that  I  was  often  unable  to 
“  satisfy  my  appetite.”  He  had  recourse,  he  tells  us,  to 
bread  and  cheese  and  to  coffee  and  tea.  He  has  just  cause 
for  displeasure,  as  he  is  one  of  those  rare  and  happy  people 
who,  not  being  subject  to  sea-sickness,  has  always  a  good 
appetite  while  on  a  voyage.  The  food  on  board  the 
Atlantic  steamers  with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  sometimes 
of  a  character  such  as  no  hotel-keeper  would  think  of 


putting  before  his  guests.  Furthermore  he  objects  to  the 
table-d’hote  system.  Although,  as  he  justly  observes,  sea¬ 
sickness  is  more  or  less  ludicrous  to  those  who  do  not  suffer, 
it  is  exceedingly  distressing  to  those  who  do  ;  and  much  of 
their  misery  might  be  avoided  if  passengers  were  allowed  to 
eat  when  and  what  they  like,  and  not  at  a  common  table  ; 
and  especially  to  have  good  and  appetizing  food,  which  on 
board  a  steamer  is  rare.  Any  traveller  can  bear  him  out 
when  he  asserts  that  enormous  quantities  of  meat  are 
thrown  away  and  lost.  Bad  cooking  conspires  with  stale 
vegetables  and  tough  meat  to  make  a  greasy  and  unwhole¬ 
some  mess,  from  which  even  a  strong  stomach  ashore  would 
shrink ;  and  it  is  served  with  all  the  formality  and  weari¬ 
some  length  of  a  City  banquet.  Not  long  ago  a  company 
sat  down  in  a  first-class  mail  steamer,  and  the  dinner 
consisted  mainly  of  tripe  and  cowheel,  backed  up  with  boiled 
and  roast  pork.  This  has  been  reported  as  a  fact,  and  might 
be  matched  with  many  more.  No  wonder  the  brave  ladies, 
and  many  men  too,  who  sit  down  to  such  victuals,  rise 
very  soon,  none  the  better,  but  much  the  worse,  for  the 
attempt. 

No  one  who  has  voyaged  often  can  hesitate  to  agree  in 
part  with  Mr.  Stillman’s  views.  The  remedy  is  not  so 
easily  found  as  he  might  expect.  In  the  first  place,  a  really 
good  man-cook  is  not  easily  induced  to  go  to  sea.  We 
have  heard  of  some  on  the  great  Australian  lines;  but  in 
those  steamers,  owing  to  their  freezing  chambers,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  different,  and  the  weather  encountered  is  still 
more  so.  The  trans- Atlantic  course  is  a  continual  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  position  of  a  sea  cook  is  never  a  happy  one  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  American  voyage  is  often  made 
wholly  in  rough  water.  With  the  galley  fire  flying  about, 
or  perhaps  drowned  out,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
cooking  to  be  refined.  The  best  cookery  at  sea  should  be  as 
plain  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  ships  which  we  have 
mentioned  the  delighted  voyager  gets  hot  soda  scones  for 
breakfast,  and  also  porridge  ;  and  plain  roast  and  boiled  meat 
at  dinner.  There  is  a  possibility  of  enjoying  life,  even  if  you 
are  a  little  squeamish,  when  what  fare  you  can  eat  is  plain 
and  good.  But  Mr.  Stillman’s  plan,  by  which  a  passenger 
could  ask  for  what  he  likes  at  any  hour  he  likes,  would  cause 
dire  confusion  in,  say,  a  gale  of  wind,  with  perhaps  a  hundred 
passengers  or  more  in  the  first  saloon.  Of  course,  in  some 
churlishly-managed  lines  there  is  no  feeding  allowed,  except 
by  the  doctor’s  orders,  between  the  regular  meal-times.  As  in 
some  such  lines  a  doctor  is  only  partially  paid  by  the  Company, 
and  must  ask  for  fees,  a  cup  of  beef- tea  has  been  known  to 
cost  a  guinea — a  cup  of  beef-tea  so  greasy  that  the  patient 
could  not  touch  it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  it  is  true,  but 
shows  the  possibilities  of  the  present  system.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  the  worst  sea-cooks  are  the  most  ambitious. 
It  is  they  who  send  up  wonderful  menus  full  of  fine  French 
names,  who  teach  the  stewards  to  talk  glibly  of  the  vol  au 
vent  and  the  poulet  saute,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to 
boil  a  potato  or  grill  a  chop.  Of  course  the  dishes  with  the 
fine  names  are  worse  than  uneatable,  being  often  nauseating ; 
but,  if  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  managers  of  one  of  these 
ships,  the  answer  given  is  always  that  a  passenger  who  does 
not  like  a  vol  au  vent  or  a  poulet  saute  is  not  a  passenger 
whose  opinion  can  be  worth  minding.  Tn  some  of  the 
Liverpool  lines  a  system  prevails  by  which  the  captain  of  the 
ship  contracts  for  the  feeding  of  the  passengers.  Naturally  he 
wishes  to  make  what  profit  he  can,  and  mistakenly  thinks  he 
can  do  it  by  skimping  the  cuisine.  The  good  food  spoiled  by 
a  bad  cook  is  in  reality  a  loss  to  him,  and  the  difference 
would  pay  a  good  one.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  feeding  is  bad 
in  a  ship  managed  in  this  way.  If  a  passenger  inquires 
a  little  beforehand  into  the  management  of  the  line  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  travel  by,  he  will  probably  find  it  easy  enough 
to  get  eatable  food  at  sea.  One  extensive  traveller  reports- 
that  he  never  was  well  fed  in  a  steamer  managed  on  the 
system  we  have  just  indicated  except  once,  and  that  was 
when  the  captain  was  to  be  married  on  reaching  home,  and 
had  the  object  of  his  affections  and  her  mother  on  board. 
Then,  indeed,  it  was  a  continual  banquet. 

In  foreign  steamers  the  food  is  much  better  than  in  most 
of  the  English  ships.  Thus  in  the  great  Messageries  line  not 
only  is  the  cooking  excellent,  plain,  and  simple,  but  wine  at 
table  is  provided  free  of  extra  charge.  In  ancient  times  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  did  the  same,  to  the  marked 
diminution  of  “  nipping  at  the  bar  ”  ;  but  the  plan  has  long 
been  given  up.  Of  course  no  two  French  or  German  ships 
are  quite  alike  in  respect  of  food  ;  but  the  average  character 
of  it  is  very  far  above  that  of  English  ships.  In  some, 
however,  there  is  a  feature  which  would  not  accord  with  the 
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habits  of  most  Atlantic  voyagers.  There  are  only  two 
“  square  meals  ”  a  day.  True,  they  are  very  good  ones,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything  in  reason,  such 
as  an  egg,  an  omelette,  or  a  cutlet,  between  times.  For 
this  extra,  however,  the  traveller  has  to  pay,  and  the 
system  does  not  seem  unreasonable.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
American  lines  may  take  the  hint.  The  first  which  does  so 
will  profit  by  it ;  but  the  fact  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
people  who  cross  the  Atlantic  think  more  of  the  speed  of  the 
engines  than  of  anything  else.  The  foreign  traveller,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  seldom  in  a  hurry,  and  thinks  a  good  deal 
of  his  comfort.  On  some  of  the  Messageries  steamers  there 
are  no  cabins  for  more  than  two  passengers  each,  and  a 
whole  cabin  is  to  be  secured  by  a  single  person  at  a  very 
moderate  extra  fee.  Some  of  the  newer  ships  of  the  P. 
and  0.  and  the  Orient  lines  have  single-berth  cabins  which, 
of  course,  are  let  at  an  advanced  rate.  In  some  of  the 
foreign  ships  the  captain  is  really  only  the  figure-head 
or  ornament.  The  English  engineer  is  the  real  com¬ 
mander;  and  the  captain  may  devote  his  energies  to  look¬ 
ing  after  the  bodily  comfort  of  himself  and  his  passengers. 
He  probably  neglects  the  longitude,  but  draws  up  the 
daily  bill  of  fare,  and  as  long  as  you  are  in  smooth  water  all 
goes  well.  But  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  course  of 
regular  meals,  bad  as  they  may  be,  is  interrupted  on  an 
English  ship ;  whereas  in  a  French,  but  above  all  in  an 
Italian,  steamer,  if  it  is  at  all  rough,  no  meals  are  served. 
The  cook,  perhaps,  is  ill ;  perhaps  is  frightened.  The 
stewards  dar  e  not  approach  the  galley,  or  if  they  reached  it 
in  safety,  could  not  possibly  get  back  carrying  a  dish.  These 
are  little  matters  which  affect  the  comfort  of  the  traveller. 
Better,  perhaps,  to  live  on  porridge  and  bread  and  cheese, 
and  get  them  regularly,  than  have  good  French  cooking 
and  wine,  and  have  occasionally  to  go  fasting  altogether  for 
twenty-four  hours. 


EGYPT. 

rilHE  report  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  approaching  return, 
-L  though  startling,  is  too  destitute  of  confirmation  at  the 
moment  to  deserve  much  comment.  The  expedition  no 
doubt  could  do  as  well  without  Lord  Wolseley  as  with 
him ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
allowed  to  do  as  well.  Thus  his  recall  would  be  another 
sign  of  future  oscillation  and  of  half  measures.  As  a  thing 
dubiously  asserted  and  stoutly  denied  it  may  be  let  alone 
for  the  present. 

The  remarkable  history  of  the  siege  of  Khartoum  which 
the  Times  was  able  to  publish  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  illustrates  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  striking 
manner  the  same  lesson  as  the  too-much-forgotten  sieges  of 
the  disgraceful  Transvaal  War — the  lesson  that  no  English 
Ministry,  however  cowardly  and  clumsy,  has  yet  been 
able  to  take  the  spirit  out  of  Englishmen.  A  feeling  of 
hearty  satisfaction  may  be  permitted  to  the  least  emotional 
person  who  reads  Mr.  Power’s  despatches.  The  Three  Men 
of  Khartoum  had  indeed  more  materiel  at  their  disposal 
than  men  in  similar  plight  have  sometimes  had,  but  the 
record  itself  shows  how  thoroughly  untrustworthy  was  the 
morale  of  their  troops.  A  little  too  much  rashness  might  have 
been  at  least  as  fatal  as  a  little  too  little  stubbornness,  and 
until  General  Gordon  is  wholly  delivered  from  his  position 
of  having  one  combatant  and  one  non-combatant  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  whole  trustworthy  staff,  officers,  and  rank  and  file, 
it  is,  as  has  been  remarked  often  enough,  impossible  to 
pronounce  him  safe.  The  account  ought  to  have  had  at 
least  one  effect — to  make  the  supporters  of  the  present  Min¬ 
istry  blush  brick-red.  But  the  patriotic  conscience  of  the 
true  Gladstonian  is  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  Ministerialists  who  have  already  discovered 
that  the  Government  has  now  been  proved  to  have  taken 
every  possible  step  for  General  Gordon’s  safety  by  leaving 
him  alone  for  some  months,  by  suffering  every  near  place  of 
refreshment  and  support  to  be  overpowered,  and  by  literally 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  Mr.  Cuzzi’s  person 
a  pledge  and  evidence  that  no  help  from  England  was  to  be 
expected. 

We  know  from  this  news  that  Khartoum  was  safe  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  we  know  from  later  but  not  quite  so 
definite  or  trustworthy  news,  that  since  that  time  General 
Gordon  has  changed  his  long  and  signally  successful  de¬ 
fensive  into  an  offensive  hardly  less  successful.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  this  knowledge  makes  the  work  of  the 
relief  expedition  much  more  definite,  or  even  in  any  real 


sense  much  easier ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out 
that  in  definiteness,  ease  itself  is,  after  a  fashion,  contained. 
At  present  it  may  be  that  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  Cabinet 
know  what  the  former  is  going  to  do ;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  else  knows.  The  preparations  hitherto 
are  very  like  those  which  Carlyle  enumerates  in  his 
immortal  description  of  Coleridge’s  manner  of  argument. 
We  are  accumulating  all  sorts  of  the  most  elaborate,  and 
no  doubt  valuable  apparatus  for  the  undertaking,  but  what 
the  undertaking  is  going  to  undertake  remains  a  mystery. 
Already  not  a  few  casualties  have  occurred,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  more  will  not  occur.  But  whether 
the  casualties,  as  well  as  the  neat  clinker-built  boats  and 
the  medical  comfort-chests,  are  going  to  have  no  other 
result  than  a  sail  up  the  Nile  and  down  again,  no  man 
seems  able  to  say.  If  that  is  to  be  their  result,  there 
will  probably  be  not  a  few  Englishmen  who  will,  in  by 
no  means  the  Gladstonian  sense,  become  converts  to  the 
Gladstonian  policy  of  letting  General  Gordon  alone.  De¬ 
fending  Khartoum,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  his 
own  country,  “  stravaging  ”  about  unchecked  and  smashing 
rebels,  General  Gordon  is  at  any  rate  a  comfortable  re¬ 
minder  that  outside  Ministries  Englishmen  have  not 
degenerated.  In  Lord  Wolseley’s  triumphal  chariot,  with 
Khartoum  left  to  the  blessings  of  Sinkat,  he  would  only  be 
a  painful  reminder  of  the  point  of  degeneration  to  which 
Englishmen,  when  they  become  Ministers,  may  be  reduced, 
not  to  mention  that  he  would  be  a  singularly  unmanage¬ 
able  feature  of  the  pageant.  No  one,  we  believe,  has  ever 
claimed  him  as  a  political  partisan,  but  his  character  must 
have  been  very  much  mistaken  if  he  appreciates  the  position 
of  shoe-horn  to  draw  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Parliamentary 
projects,  or  of  lion’s  provider  to  Lord  Wolseley.  No  other 
part  seems  to  be  left  to  him  save  these  questionable  ones,  if 
the  clamour  of  Ministerialists  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  policy  of  retirement  be  departed  from,  represents 
the  intentions  of  the  Ministry. 

There  is  as  yet  no  sign  that  those  observers  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  who  failed  to  see  in  the  protest  of  the  Powers  against 
the  Nubar-Northbrook  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  a 
serious,  or  at  least  an  immediate,  intention  of  quarrelling 
with  England.  The  reported  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice 
might  in  some  respects  be  awkward;  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  what  locus  standi  any  appellant  would  have,  and  it  is 
still  less  easy  to  see  what  means  the  tribunals  possess  of 
enforcing  a  decision  adverse  to  the  step  taken.  Few  men 
who  have  really  studied  politics  would  be  surprised  at  a 
turn  of  events  which  would  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
this  country ;  but  few  such  men  can  regard  such  a  turn  as 
affirmatively  probable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Russia  at 
the  present  moment — it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Austria 
at  any  moment — should  want  to  quarrel  with  this  country, 
and  the  very  causes  which  make  Germany  disposed  to  beard 
England  and  egg  on  France  up  to  a  certain  point  would 
prevent  her  from  going  beyond  that  point.  Flow  utterly 
unwise  it  is  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  count  on  these  considera¬ 
tions  (as,  if  he  has  counted  on  anything  in  the  aimless  and 
shiftless  course  of  his  foreign  policy,  he  must  have  done) 
needs  not  to  be  said.  But  blundering  of  the  kind  does  not 
necessarily  meet  with  the  punishment  it  deserves.  A  some¬ 
what  fervid  politician  might  even  pray  for  some  sharp 
and  intolerable  rebuff’  to  pull  the  Ministry  up  in  their 
career ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  rebuff  will  not  be 
administered,  and  that  the  career  will  go  on.  At  any  rate, 
the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  an  open  breach  with  the 
Continental  Powers.  Some  of  the  very  critics  abroad  who  are 
most  angry  with  England  for  doing  it,  admit  that  it  is  not 
in  itself  ill  done.  But  all  admit,  and  all  sane  persons  not 
committed  to  “  Mr.  Gladstone  right  or  wrong  ”  must  admit, 
that  the  act  cannot  stand  alone,  and  once  committed  must  be 
followed  by  other  acts.  To  recede  from  it  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  giving  up  the  reins  altogether ;  to  leave  it  by  itself 
would  be  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
be  left  by  itself,  and  the  idea  of  a  complete  assumption  of 
responsibility  and  of  the  guaranteeing  by  England  of  the 
Egyptian  debt,  properly  adjusted,  is  welcomed  with  calm¬ 
ness  in  some  quarters  where  not  so  very  long  ago  it  would 
have  been  received  with  shrieks  of  indignation.  M.  Camille 
Barrere’s  reported  advice  of  revocation  of  leave  to  all 
Frenchmen  in  the  Khedive’s  service  is  sufficiently  indicative 
of  a  sense  on  the  part  of  that  ingenious  diplomatist  that 
the  last  struggle  to  keep  Egypt  as  a  inilch-cow  for  French 
bondholders  and  bureaucrats  is  imminent  and  will  be 
severe.  Perhaps  not  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  English 
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Commissioner’s  interviews  with  native  sheikhs,  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  to  be  known  about  Egypt  is  accessible  already 
by  much  shorter  and  more  trustworthy  means ;  but  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  at  any  rate  a  laudable  appearance  of  business. 
It  is  even  announced  that  Lord  Northbrook  sees  land; 
that  he  will  have  finished  his  mission  in  a  month.  Lord 
WolsKley  will  most  assuredly  not  have  finished  his  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  month,  whether  he  returns  or  not ;  but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  define  it 
before  that  time.  Definiteness,  and  nothing  so  much  as 
definiteness,  is  what  is  wanted  in  Egypt.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  England  by  this  time  (it  was  possible  months  ago, 
for  the  matter  of  that)  to  lay  down  and  to  publish  exactly 
what  she  proposes  to  do  with  Egyptian  finance,  with  Egyptian 
territory,  and  with  the  status  of  Egypt  as  regards  herself 
and  other  nations  except  the  Porte,  with  regard  to  which 
the  simplest  plan  is  to  leave  the  status  unchanged.  If  not 
enough  is  claimed  by  the  present  Ministry,  it  will  be  for 
the  people  of  England  to  get  another  Ministry  which  will 
claim  enough ;  if  too  much  is  claimed,  it  will  be  for  the 
Powers  to  signify  their  disapproval.  In  either  case  there  is 
not  much  risk  of  a  bargain  not  being  struck.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  aimless  chaffering — or  chaffering  of  which  the  only  aim 
is  apparently  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  naming  of 
exact  terms  on  either  side — is  ruinous  to  Egypt  and 
dangerous  to  England.  We  repeat  the  words  dangerous  to 
England,  and  we  mean  them,  though  we  neither  think  the 
danger  so  imminent  nor,  in  the  event  of  its  bursting,  the 
state  of  the  country  so  helpless  as  some  other  people  appear 
to  think  it. 


SUGAR  BOUNTIES. 

THE  Continental  sugar  bounties  continue  to  puzzle 
amateurs  and  even  experts  in  political  economy.  Forty 
years  ago  almost  the  whole  English  nation  became  converted 
to  Eree-trade,  not  on  scientific  grounds,  but  because  the 
producers  whom  it  might  injure  were  few  and  unpopular 
in  comparison  with  the  consumers.  Landlords  and  farmers 
were  powerless  to  resist  an  overwhelming  majority  which 
for  once  happened  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  the  manufacturers, 
who  might  have  offered  a  more  formidable  resistance,  were 
more  deeply  interested  in  cheapness  of  subsistence  for  their 
workmen  and  in  the  extension  of  their  own  area  of  supply 
than  in  the  prevention  of  a  competition  which  they  had 
little  reason  to  fear.  The  indifference  of  monopolists  to 
economic  argument,  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  privileges,  finds  illustration  in  every  other 
civilized  country,  incl  uding  the  principal  English  colonies. 
It  is  impossible  to  convince  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Americans, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  of  Victoria,  that  the 
collective  dealings  of  buyers  and  sellers  are,  like  every 
separate  transaction,  most  advantageous  to  both  parties  when 
they  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  bargains  without  the 
officious  interference  of  the  State.  The  applauding  myriads 
who  attend  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  community  ought  to  contribute  by  the  most  wasteful 
method  to  the  support  of  indigenous  producei’s. 

The  most  flagrantly  paradoxical  of  all  attempts  to  subsi¬ 
dize  native  industry  has  not  only  effected  its  immediate  ob¬ 
ject,  but  has  shaken,  by  its  operation,  the  faith  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  sound  doctrine  which,  in  its  general  form,  they  still 
think  themselves  bound  to  profess.  The  principal  European 
Legislatures  have,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  market  for 
their  own  beet-root  sugar,  established  a  system  of  bounties 
on  the  export  of  the  commodity  in  its  manufactured  state. 
The  operation  of  the  bounty  has  necessarily  been  that  the 
Continental  population  is  heavily  taxed  for  a  purpose  in 
which  only  sugar-growers  and  sugar-refiners,  whether  em¬ 
ployers  or  workmen,  have  the  smallest  interest.  Foreign, 
and  principally  English,  consumers  obtain  refined  sugar  at 
a  price  which  is  sometimes  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  whole  arrangement  might  have  been  devisecl  as  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  policy  of  Protection.  When  a  commodity  is 
sold  at  borne  Or  abroad  with  a  profit,  the  producer  of  course 
receives  an  advantage  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  general 
wealth  of  the  country;  but,  if  a  price  which  could  not  be 
directly  obtained  is.  in  the  case  of  foreign  sales,  made  good 
by  a  contribution  from  the  Treasury,  the  gain  and  loss  to  the 
exporting  country  are  at  the  best  equally  balanced.  It  is 
true  that  the  growers  of  raw  sugar,  as  well  as  the  refiners, 
derive  a  benefit  from  the  artificial  competition ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  also  are  subsidized  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  thus  are  encouraged  to  produce  an  inferior 


article.  If  beet-root  sugar  were  naturally  as  good  and  as  cheap 
as  the  produce  of  the  cane,  and  if  Continental  refiners  were 
a  match  for  their  English  rivals,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  bounty. 

The  capricious  selection  of  one  among  many  branches 
of  industry  for  promotion  at  the  public  expense  is  probably 
explained  by  the  identity  of  interest  between  the  numerous 
growers  of  beet-root  and  the  handful  of  refiners.  Ordinary 
Protection  only  secures  to  the  producer  a  monopoly  of 
domestic  sale.  The  American  firmer  has  to  buy  dear  tools 
and  dear  shirts  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders  in  iron  or 
cotton  Companies ;  but  hitherto  protected  manufacturers 
have  shrunk  from  pretensions  to  artificial  advantages  in 
foreign  markets,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  who  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  buying  West  Indian  sugar  at  its  natural  price, 
have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  paying  a  part  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  every  English  household.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  cheap  sugar,  that  foreigners  may 
amuse  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  are  ruining 
envied  competitors.  It  is  true  that  the  German  refiner 
obtains  a  triumph  over  his  rival ;  but  the  result  is  obtained 
through  the  payment  by  Germany  of  a  tribute  to  England. 
It  is  strange  that  the  most  powerful  intellects,  in  default  of 
special  study,  seem  incapable  of  understanding  the  simple 
and  demonstrated  truths  of  political  economy.  Prince 
Bismarck  apparently  shares  with  inferior  men  the  illusion 
that  sugar  was  made  for  farmers  and  refiners,  as,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  hats  were  created  for  the  benefit  of  hatters,  and 
clothes  for  the  maintenance  of  tailors.  At  this  point 
modern  Socialism  unexpectedly  coincides  with  the  coarsest 
form  of  commercial  selfishness.  The  theories  on  which  the 
sugar  bounty  depends  are  expounded  with  ingenious  and 
sympathetic  absurdity  in  such  books  as  Alton  Locke. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  anger  of  the 
English  sugar-refiners,  including  the  workmen  whom  they 
employ,  against  those  who  disregard  the  plain  rules  of  equal 
competition  and  fair  play.  The  West  Indian  planters  are 
not  less  seriously  injured  by  the  artificial  preference  which 
is  accorded  to  beet-root  sugar.  With  the  usual  readiness  of 
colonists  to  apply  extreme  remedies  to  every  grievance 
which  may  arise,  one  or  two  West  Indians  have  proposed  to 
detach  some  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  transmarine 
possessions  of  the  Crown  by  transference  to  the  United 
States,  though  a  minority  would  be  content  with  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Canada.  Either  measure  would  be  exclusively 
recommended  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  new  and  favoured 
outlet  for  West  Indian  sugar.  While  Great  Britain  supplies 
the  best  customers  to  the  planters,  the  United  States 
supply  the  next  best;  and,  if  the  Americans  were  to 
add  the  islands  and  the  continental  settlements  to  their 
vast  dominions,  they  might  counteract  the  operation  of 
European  bounties  by  securing  to  their  planters  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  their  own.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concludes  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  English  sugar- colonies  with  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico  may  be  further  discouraged  than  at  present.  The 
West  Indians  would  perhaps  be  satisfied  by  the  imposition 
on  the  part  of  England  of  a  differential  duty  on  sugar 
which  had  received  the  bounty ;  but  the  reversal  of  a  policy 
which  has  been  established  with  universal  assent  for  more 
than  forty  years  is  not  to  be  hastily  undertaken.  Neither 
the  growers  of  sugar-cane  nor  the  English  refiners  have  any 
remedy  to  propose,  except  that  a  bounty  should  be  given  to 
a  special  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
consumer.  A  direct  bounty  would  be  less  burdensome  than 
an  addition  to  the  retail  price  of  sugar ;  but  it  would  be  a 
solitary  anomaly  in  the  fiscal  system,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  amount  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
grant. 

The  working  sugar-refiners  have  lately  sent  a  deputation 
to  Germany  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  converting  their  com¬ 
petitors  in  that  country  to  their  own  sounder  views.  One 
of  the  delegates,  who  writes  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
subject  of  bounties,  persuades  himself  that  the  German 
workmen  would  prefer  relief  from  the  taxes  which  they 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  their  own  industry  to 
the  advantage  of  an  artificial  monopoly.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  the  writer  is  unduly  sanguine,  as  he 
admits  that  the  middle  classes  and  the  adherents  of  Prince 
Bismarck  think  that  the  system  of  bounties  is  advantageous 
to  their  country.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  probably 
represents  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  and  constituents  in 
his  inference  that  Parliament  ought  either  to  impose 
countervailing  duties  or  to  foster  the  sugar  industry  by 
direct  contributions.  The  advocate  of  Protection  calls  him- 
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self,  as  might  be  expected,  a  Free-trader  and  a  Liberal ; 
but  he  hints  to  Conservative  politicians  that  “  the 
“  working-men  of  England  intend  at  the  next  election  to 
“  vote  only  for  those  candidates  who  will  pledge  themselves 
“  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  bounty  system,  either  by  adopt- 
“  in g  countervailing  duties  or  by  some  other  means.”  A 
Free-trader  whose  faith  in  his  principles  is  contingent  on 
reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  is  on  the  verge  of  a  lapse 
into  economical  heresy.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether 
the  Trade-Unions  will  prefer  the  interests  of  sugar-refiners 
to  party  allegiance  ;  but  the  threat  of  secession  from  the 
Iiadical  majority  indicates  one  of  the  many  dangers  which 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  the 
working  classes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  population  of 
small  freeholders  would  have  maintained  the  Corn-laws; 
and,  if  a  dominant  caste  of  artisans  and  labourers  are  once 
persuaded  that  their  interests  would  be  advanced  by  pro¬ 
tective  duties,  English  commercial  legislation  will  perhaps 
revert  to  the  type  which  now  prevails  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  some  reason  in  the  contention  of  the  ex-delegate 
that  the  Government  has  admitted  the  j  ustice  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  sugar-refiners  by  its  prolonged  negotiations 
with  foreign  States  for  the  removal  of  the  bounties.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  deviation  from  the  strictest  Free-trade  doc¬ 
trine  in  a  remonstrance  against  the  undue  cheapness  of  an 
article  of  general  consumption ;  but  there  are  inconveniences 
in  a  derangement  of  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  a  class  of  English  and  Colonial  pro¬ 
ducers  is  serious  and  flagrant.  Similar  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  private  traders  always  excite  the  indignation  of  estab¬ 
lished  firms.  They  know  that  their  upstart  rivals  are 
selling  at  a  loss  in  the  hope  of  driving  solid  and  respectablo 
dealers  out  of  the  field  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
they  have  no  power  to  impose  countervailing  duties,  and 
their  steadiest  customers  would  decline  to  subscribe  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  prices.  At  present  Germany  and 
France  think  fit  to  make  a  present  to  foreign  purchasers  of 
perhaps  an  ounce  in  every  pound  of  sugar.  Parliament 
might  at  its  pleasure  defeat  a  paradoxical  policy  by  forbidding 
the  acceptance  of  the  boon  ;  but  legislation  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  dearth  would  be  a  startling 
novelty. 


IRELAND. 

IT  is  as  yet  early  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  failure 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  to  bring  about  another 
campaign  of  agitation.  Up  to  the  present  the  members  of 
Parliament  now  on  the  stump  have  had  the  new  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  experience  of  haranguing  empty  commons  or 
equally  empty  halls.  As  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  highly 
satisfactory.  It  is  also  good  to  learn  that  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  National  League  has  been  compelled  to 
consider  the  needs  of  an  empty  exchequer,  and  to  face  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  having  to  depend  entirely  on  Ireland 
for  its  funds  in  future.  Mr.  Harrington  had  to  make  the 
depressing  confession  that  subscriptions  from  America  had 
ceased  for  some  time.  The  Irish  patriot  holds  firmly  by  the 
belief  that  the  priest  is  entitled  to  live  by  the  altar  ;  and,  if 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful  fall  off,  his  zeal  is  likely  to 
be  sensibly  cooled.  But  our  chance  of  seeing  him  starved 
out  depends  wholly  on  the  continued  success  of  the  Crimes 
Act  in  preventing  violence.  The  American  subscriber  will  not 
pay  unless  he  sees  some  visible  result  for  his  money,  and  the 
suffering  Irishman  will  not  part  with  a  penny  of  his  small 
capital  unless  he  is  compelled.  If  once  the  operation  of 
the  Crimes  Act  can  be  suspended,  or  even  notably  weakened, 
each  of  these  classes  of  patriots  can  be  acted  on  in  the 
necessary  way.  Some  member  of  the  tyrant  landlord  class, 
or,  what  is  much  more  likely,  some  unlucky  Irish  farmer 
who  can  be  plausibly  dubbed  a  land-grabber,  will  be  shot, 
and  then  both  kinds  of  subscribers  to  the  Land  League  will 
begin  to  send  in  money. 

The  method  by  which  this  desired  object  is  to  be  obtained 
is  characteristically  Irish.  Put  very  briefly,  it  may  be  said 
to  amount  to  this — that  the  Courts  which  administer  the 
Crimes  Act  are  to  be  discredited  by  proving  that  Irishmen 
who  dabble  in  patriotism  are  much  greater  scoundrels  than 
anybody  ever  supposed.  It  had  been  sufficiently  well 
known  that  as  soon  as  one  of  this  remarkable  people  took 
up  the  cause  of  his  suffering  country,  he  at  once  not  only 
became  capable  of  cowardly  murder,  and  of  loathsome  cruelty 
of  a  very  deliberate  kind,  but  that  he  devoted  himself  to  shoot¬ 
ing  from  behind  walls  and  houghing  cattle  with  enthusiasm. 


It  had  been  claimed  for  him,  however,  that  he  never  sullied 
the  work  of  patriotism  by  private  crime.  Irish  orators  have 
been  wont  to  assert  that  their  countrymen  were  free  from' 
all  crimes  which  are  not  clean — i.e.  not  political.  They  might 
in  the  abundance  of  their  wisdom  kill  an  Irishman  to  spite 
the  oppressive  English,  but  under  no  temptation  would  they 
do  it  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  other  Irishmen. 
Further  it  has  been  the  boast  of  good  patriots  that  there 
was  no  pardon  for  the  informer.  While  the  Castle  is  there 1 
with  its  money  and  its  gallows,  the  appearance  of  the  traitor 
may  be  expected  not  in  vain ;  but  it  had  been  an  article  of 
the  Irish  creed  that  he  must  never  look  to  be  forgiven.  The ' 
agitators  who  are  now  so  busy  in  the  cause  of  the  victims  of 
the  Crimes  Act  seem  bent  on  proving  that  both  these  con¬ 
tentions  were  utterly  unfounded.  The  case  of  more  than 1 
one  Crown  witness  recently  shows  that  there  is  hope  even 
for  the  approver  if  he  will  only  confess  to  perjury.*  Let 
him  once  show  that  he  is  a  thorough  scoundrel,  and  his 
countrymen  will  receive  him  with  open  arms.  He  has 
only  to  say  boldly  that  he  sent  half  a  dozen  Irishmen 
to  the  gallows  by  lying  and  from  fear  for  his  neck, 
and  he  will  not  only  be  forgiven,  but  will  be  cherished' 
and  honoured.  The  claim  to  an  exemption  from  unclean 
crime  is  being  equally  controverted  by  the  spokesmen  of 
the  Nationalist  party.  As  the  independent  inquiries  of 
Irish  patriots  into  the  Maamtrasna  murders  proceed  they 
are  able  to  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  crime 
was  fifty  times  baser  and  more  brutal  than  had  been  sup- ' 
posed.  Very  few  people  doubted  that  a  family  feud  had  had 
something  to  do  with  the  hideous  slaughter  of  the  Joyce  • 
family,  but  it  did  seem  probable  that  the  immediate  pretext 1 
was  political.  Mr.  Harrington  and  other  inquirers,  in 
their  zeal  to  clear  the  Land  League,  have  laid  open  or  con¬ 
cocted  a  story  of  villainy  surpassing  the  worst  version  given 
by  any  Englishman.  Their  account  of  what  happened  is 
that  J ohn  J oyce  was  murdered  by  men  hired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  a  neighbour.  He  was  killed,  it  seems,  because  of 
some  quarrel  about  sheep-stealing,  and  also  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence.  He  had  made,  it  is  said,  three  attempts  to 
shoot  the  man  who  finally  got  him  taken  off.  The  party 
which  killed  him,  and  the  women  and  children  with  him, 
did  the  job  as  a  mere  matter  of  business.  They  were  paid 
for  a  massacre  and  they  did  it.  The  United  Ireland  can  ■ 
name  the  whole  party,  from  the  substantial  farmer  who 
found  the  funds  down  to  the  journeyman  murderer  who 
smashed  in  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  victims  with  an  iron 
weapon.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  Mr.  Harrington  and  United  Ireland  that  their 
story  is  fifty  times  more  dishonourable  to  Ireland  than  the 
version  of  the  Crown  lawyer.  It  makes  the  mere  English¬ 
man  rub  his  eyes  with  amazement.  These  patriots  are  in 
such  blind  haste  to  prove  the  Castle  wrong  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  up  the  Irishman’s  boasted  freedom  from  a 
tendency  to  commit  unclean  crime.  Mr.  Harrington  and 
all  his  rabid  pack  are  ready  to  believe  that  an  Irish  peasant 
is  a  sheep-stealer  and  would-be  assassin,  even  though  he  was 
so  good  a  patriot  as  to  have  been  treasurer  of  a  Ribbon 
Society.  That  John  Joyce  was  suspected  of  embezzling  the 
funds  only  shows  that  an  Irish  pens  nt — the  most  virtuous 
of  men — may  also  be  a  common  thief.  Further,  they  are 
persuaded  that  this  Irish  peasant  was  murdered  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmer  who  hired  a  gang  of  bravoes  as  he  might 
have  engaged  turf-cutters — ergo,  the  mercenary  assassin  is 
a  common  character  in  the  Irish  country  districts.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  farmer  could  not  have  found  men  ready  to 
his  hand  to  kill  for  hire  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  adopt 
this  method  of  settling  his  quarrels.  To  make  the  story 
complete,  we  are  told,  apparently  by  way  of  excuse  for  the 
farmer,  that  he  was  going  in  fear  of  his  life  from  John 
Joyce,  who  had  made  three  attempts  to  shoot  him  because' 
of  the  aforesaid  quarrel  about  the  sheep- stealing. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  positive  and  direct 
value  of  Mr.  Harrington’s  discoveries.  Still  they  have 
a  certain  importance  as  evidence  of  the  facts  of  Irish, 
life.  If  they  do  not  show  what  actually  happened  in. 
the  Joyce  country,  they  at  least  show  what  patriotic- 
Irish  journalists  and  members  of  Parliament  think  might 
have  happened.  Some  sort  of  probability  is  demanded  from : 
the  wildest  melodrama.  In  future,  therefore,  when  we  are 
told  by  Irish  patriots  that  ordinary  crime  is  unknown  in 
Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  peasant  is  a  noble  fellow,  who  can¬ 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  shed  blood  save  when  his  arm  is 
nerved  by  a  political  motive;  and  that  base  robbery  is  un¬ 
heard  of  among  the  noblest  peasantry  in  the  world,  wn 
shall  be  able  to  correct  this  glowing  picture  by  the  authority 
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of  Mr.  Harrington  and  United  Ireland.  These  judges; 
who  have  every  means  of  knowing  the  facts,  believe  it 
possible  that  a  single  Irish  parish,  and  a  thinly-inhabited 
one  too,  should  contain  a  sheep-stealer  who  stalks  his  neigh¬ 
bour  as  if  he  were  a  red-deer,  a  substantial  farmer  who 
hires  bravos  to  despatch  the  sheep-stealer,  and  Irish 
peasants  who  murder  for  hire,  and  are  prepared  to  smash 
the  skulls  of  a  whole  family  with  an  iron  weapon.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Harrington’s  charming  list  stop  there;  for  we 
have  it  on  his  authority  that  this  same  parish  contains 
several  persons  who,  to  win  a  bounty  or  for  other  motives  of 
various  degrees  of  baseness,  are  ready  to  take  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  by  perjury.  And  after  this  Irishmen  will  probably 
still  go  on  boasting  that  their  country  is  quite  fine  from 
unclean  crime.  Meanwhile  the  story  has  also  its  value  as 
an  illustration  of  the  code  of  honour  prevailing  among  Irish 
journalists  of  the  patriotic  kind.  Its  rise  and  development 
shows  that  whenever  they  think  they  see  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
credit  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  English  Courts — 
though  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  officers  are  all  their  own 
countrymen — they  are  prepared  to  ruin  an  indefinite  number 
of  Irishmen.  If  United  Ireland  is  right,  there  are  several 
more  inhabitants  of  the  Joyce  country  who  ought  to  be 
banged.  If  it  is  not,  then  this  organ  of  the  Nationalist 
party  has  calumniated  its  own  clients.  That,  however,  may 
be  left  to  be  settled  between  the  J oyces  and  United  Ireland. 
The  sum  total  of  the  dispute  hitherto  is  that,  by  the  account 
of  both  sides,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  perjury  and 
cowardly  crime  among  the  interesting  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  patriotic  Irish  version  is  the  most  discreditable 
of  the  two. 


FISII  DINNERS  AND  FISHY  COMPANIES. 

”T  is  quite  possible  that,  in  spite  of  anything  said  at  the 
-  Southwark  Police  Court,  the  reputed  officers  of  the 
London  Fish  Dinner  Company,  or  the  International  Fish 
Dinner  Company,  or  the  Sixpenny  Fish  Dinner  Company, 
may  be  the  most  innocent  and  meritorious  of  mankind.  This 
Company  or  these  Companies  may  themselves  have  been 
praiseworthy  institutions  that  have  had  misfortunes,  “  which 
“  many  ’ave  ’ad  them,”  as  Mr.  Ridley  senior  remarked  with 
equal  sagacity  and  good  feeling.  First  appearances  are 
dangerous  guides,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charges  which  angry  shareholders  and  disappointed 
tradesmen  are  making  before  Mr.  Slade.  The  lesson  which 
anybody  may  learn  from  evidence  which  is  compatible  with 
the  guilelessness  of  Henry  Hughlings,  Frederick  Pope, 
and  J ames  Pryor  is  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  public, 
on  its  own  showing,  and  on  evidence  which  is  certainly 
good  against  the  witnesses  themselves,  may  be  brought  to 
lose  its  money.  No  very  tangled  web  apparently  need  be 
woven  in  order  to  practise  deceit  on  a  good  many  people 
who  are  not  perceptibly  more  foolish  than  their  neighbours. 
The  first  thing  which  promoters  of  a  Company  have  to  do 
is  to  print  a  prospectus,  and  the  first  witness  called  before. 
Mr.  Slade  was  Frederick  Bayes,  a  printer.  Bayes  printed 
a  prospectus,  supplying  also  stamps  and  envelopes,  for  which, 
owing  no  doubt  to  some  unfortunate  misapprehension,  he 
has  not  yet  been  paid.  To  subscribe  to  the  Company,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Bayes  refused.  It  is  melancholy,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  most  fervid  eloquence  makes  little 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  set  up  the  type. 
Perhaps  sometimes  it  produces  a  reaction.  Mr.  Walter  ! 
Besant  has  introduced  into  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men  a  compositor  who,  being  employed  in  the  office  of  a 
“  Secularist  ”  periodical,  was  naturally  a  High  Churchman. 
It  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  convinced  believers  in  the 
truth  of  prospectuses  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  print 
them.  At  all  events,  Bayes  was  obdurate,  and  merely  wanted 
to  be  remunerated  for  his  job.  All  he  could  get,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  story,  was  a  “  bill  accepted  by  a  General  in 
u  the  army,”  which  was  not  paid.  He  was,  however,  favoured 
with  further  employment,  which  was  to  print  prospectuses 
of  the  “  City  and  Suburban  Bank.”  We  cannot  altogether 
congratulate  the  founders  of  this  institution  on  the  name 
which  they  selected  to  give  it.  “  City  and  Suburban  ”  has  a 
familiar,  even  a  homely,  sound.  But  the  first  thing  it 
suggests  is  a  popular  race,  and  the  last  thing  it  sug¬ 
gests  is  security  for  money.  Bayes  printed  the  cheque¬ 
books  of  the  “  City  and  Suburban,”  and  then  asked  again 
to  be  paid.  All  he  got  was  another  order,  this  time  on 
behalf  of  the  “  House  Property  Association.”  The  Inter¬ 
national  Fish  Dinner  Company  was  not,  as  might  perhaps 
at  this  point  be  hastily  supposed,  content  with  a  mere  pro¬ 


spectus.  It  had  shares,  though  they  were  not  much  taken 
up,  .and  it  had  a  secretary,  though  he  did  not  like  his  job. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Lindsay,  bought  ten  shares,  but  his 
principal  duty  seems  to  have  been  to  cash  cheques  on  the 
Grosvenor  Bank,  which  were  afterwards  dishonoured.  Grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  this  amusement,  he  asked  for  compensation, 
and  received  a  cheque,  which  was  returned  marked  “  over- 
“  drawn.”  A  cheque  drawn  by  the  “  House  Distribution 
“  Society”  he,  not  unwisely,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with.  At  least  such  is  Mr.  Lindsay’s  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Fish  Dinner  Company. 

The  last  thing  which  this  wonderful  Company  seems  to 
have  thought  of  wras  to  provide  fish  dinners.  However,  it 
came  in  time  even  to  dining,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Thomas 
Mills,  licensed  victualler,  it  came  in  this  wise.  Mr.  Mills 
was  introduced  to  two  of  the  directors,  and  he  introduced 
them  to  his  bankers.  He  was  then,  apparently  as  a  matter 
of  common  form,  asked  to  cash  a  cheque  on  the  Grosvenor 
Bank,  which  was  as  of  course  dishonoured.  The  cheque  was 
only  a  small  one,  and  why  the  directors  made  it  or  uttered 
it  we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  it  was  to  keep  their  hands  in. 
Then  Mr.  Mills  was  requested  to  supply  the  Company  with 
wine  for  its  opening  dinner,  and  he  sent  champagne,  sherry, 
port,  and  spirits.  He  forwarded  his  little  bill,  and  in  return 
received  another  kind  of  bill,  which  he  found  to  be  not 
negotiable  on  any  terms.  Further  application  only  pro¬ 
duced  cheques  on  the  Grosvenor  Bank,  which  could  appa¬ 
rently  be  issued  to  any  extent  for  the  cost  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  printed  and  the  Government  stamp.  Like 
Mr.  Bayes,  Mr.  Mills  was  invited  to  take  shares ;  but  he 
also  declined,  which,  in  all  the  circumstances,  says  much 
for  his  honesty.  At  last  the  Company  procured  a  bar,  and 
even  a  barmaid.  The  barmaid  represents  herself  as  having 
taken  five  shares,  and  paid  five  shillings  for  them,  which 
was  certainty  cheap.  The  Company  “  collapsed,”  says  this 
unfortunate  witness,  within  a  fortnight  of  her  engagement, 
and  she  never  received  a  farthing.  Mr.  West,  the  Company’s 
fishmonger,  must  be  a  man  of  exceptional  powers.  For  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extracting  the  sum  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  from 
the  Fish  Dinner  Company  for  goods  supplied.  It  is  true  that 
that  was  not  the  whole  of  his  bill,  and  that  he  had,  he  says, 
“  some  difficulty”  in  getting  the  money.  But  that  he 
should  have  got  it  at  all  is  a  truly  remarkable  circumstance. 
Flushed  with  success,  Mr.  West  accepted  the  post  of  manager 
to  the  Company.  But  at  this  point,  if  we  may  trust  his 
{ vi  lence,  his  good  fortune  deserted  him.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
pounds  due  to  him  when  he  retired  from  office,  not  a  penny 
has  ever  been  paid.  But  perhaps  the  most  complete  victim 
of  this  concern  was  Mr.  George  Spalding.  Mr.  Spalding 
deposes  that  he  first  took  fifty  shares  in  the  Company,  and 
then,  ambitious  of  being  a  director,  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
He  produced  a  hundred  guineas,  and  found  the  very  Dexb 
day  that  “  the  affair  was  in  liquidation.”  So  Mr.  Spalding 
and  his  guineas  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently 
separated.  When  witness  after  witness  comes  forward,  and 
describes  conduct  on  his  own  part  which  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  his  common  sense,  we  may  assume  not  the 
guilt  of  the  particular  prisoners,  but  the  general  gullibility 
of  the  community  at  large. 

Of  course  all  the  people  charged  in  this  case  may  have  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  to  give  of  their  proceedings. 
The  police  may  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  men,  and  the  real 
rogues  may  be  still  in  the  background.  An  extremely  generous 
person  may  hold  that  it  is  all  a  mistake,  and  that  there  are 
no  rogues  at  all  in  the  case.  But  what  does  appear  plainly 
enough  is  that  a  most  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of 
fraud  might  be,  if  it  has  not  been,  conducted  without 
capital  or  funds  of  any  kind.  It  really  does  seem  as  if,  with 
impudence  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  business  may  be  done  which 
is  far  more  profitable  while  it  lasts  than  writing  immortal 
works,  or  even  the  most  trashy  novels  in  three  volumes. 
We  do  not  feci  quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
even  the  paper,  for  that  may  be  obtained  on  credit ;  and,  as 
credit  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of  business,  so  unlimited  tick  may 
be  called  the  presiding  genius  of  the  modern  “  Company.” 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Com¬ 
panies  which  can  be  trusted  are  known  to  everybody.  But 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  any  man  -who  puts  money  into  a 
new  Company  which  he  does  not  know  as  he  knows  his  own 
business  is  a  fool.  There  is  a  Company  mania  abroad,  and 
the  disease  has  taken  a  new  form.  The  current  frauds  of 
this  kind  are  not  gigantic  schemes  in  which  colossal  fortunes 
are  made  and  wrecked.  They  are  petty  affairs,  wrhich,  as 
an  unkind  critic  said  of  an  estimable  periodical,  cost  little, 
and  are  worth  less.  Some  of  them  profess  the  most  benevolent 
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ends.  Others  have  an  entirely  businesslike  and  practical 
air.  They  are,  to  use  the  phrase  which  puzzled  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  much  of  a  muchness. 

This  bubble  is  more  bright  than  that, 

But  still  they  all  are  bubbles. 

It  is  the  old  confidence  trick,  played  with  variations.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  among 
them  readers  of  prospectuses,  who  believe  that  statements 
are  true  because  they  are  made.  They  do  not  perhaps  put 
this  theory  into  plain  words ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  which 
explains  their  actions.  They  adopt  in  their  haste  language 
which  may  be  more  charitable,  but  is  certainly  less  prudent, 
than  David’s.  Instead  of  saying  “  All  men  are  liars,” 
they  say,  or  think,  “  It  is  printed.  Why  should  it  not  be 
“  the  fact  1  ”  Bentham,  with  his  cool  impartiality  of  mind, 
admitted  that  there  was  “  a  faint  mathematical  probability  ” 
in  favour  of  an  unknown  person’s  veracity  in  a  given 
assertion.  But  faint  mathematical  probabilities  may  be  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  practical  business  of  life.  Moi’eover,  Bentham 
was  referring  to  cases  where  it  was  not  known  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  had  any  motive  for  telling  lies,  and 
among  such  cases  the  issue  of  prospectuses  is  clearly  not  in¬ 
cluded.  We  do  not  think,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
vast  wealth  is  being  accumulated  by  promoters  of  Com¬ 
panies  just  now.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paltry  depre¬ 
dation,  which  a  prudent  scepticism  would  at  once  check. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

ERMANY,  like  England,  is  at  present  exposed  to  a 
flood  of  political  eloquence  ;  and,  though  she  certainly 
cannot  boast  of  an  orator  so  fluent,  so  ready,  and  so  reckless 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  she  has  several  men  who  are  capable  of 
exciting  provincial  audiences  to  enthusiasm,  and  more  who 
are  able  to  state  their  party  px-ogramme  in  a  clear  and,  as  it 
seems  to  their  adherents,  an  unanswei’able  way.  Whether 
HeiT  von  Bennigsen,  Herr  Richter,  or  Dr.  Windtiiorst 
has  made  the  finest  speeches  is  a  question  we  may  leave 
their  countrymen  to  decide.  The  aims  and  convictions  of 
the  men  who  will  form  the  new  Imperial  Parliament  have  a 
wider  significance,  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
evexy  observer  of  modern  politics. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag  a  strong  Liberal 
party  was  formed  by  a  fusion  of  the  Secessionists  with 
the  old  Pai’ty  of  Pi’ogress.  The  former  body  is  composed 
chiefly  of  men  of  high  education,  and  often,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Bamberger,  of  great  gifts,  who  are  Eree-ti’adei’S 
from  study  and  on  conviction ;  the  latter  are  the  some¬ 
what  feeble  remnants  of  the  Opposition  on  principle, 
which  was  so  powerful  before  1866.  Both  display  an 
aversion  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  policy  which  at 
times  appears  almost  personal  in  its  bitterness.  This 
new  party  at  one  time  seemed  destined  to  achieve,  great 
victories  ;  but  its  formation  galvanized  the  National  Liberals, 
■who  were  thought  to  have  l’eceived  their  death-wound  when 
they  were  deserted  by  the  Secessionists,  into  a  new  life.  The 
programme  of  Heidelberg  announced  the  revival  of  a  party 
which,  while  remaining  Liberal  on  all  constitutional 
questions,  was  prepared  to  support  the  Chancellor  not 
only  in  his  foreign,  but  also  in  his  social  and  economic, 
policy. 

The  Government  at  once  saw  its  opportunity,  and  did 
what  it  could  to  further  the  National  Liberal  cause.  Of 
late  it  has  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the  united  support  of  the 
Conservative  parties  and  the  Centre.  These  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  Reichstag  that  has  just  come  to  an  end,  and 
by  their  means  the  great  measures  were  passed  which  are 
supposed  to  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  German  life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  were  sincere  in  their  desire 
for  social  reform.  The  Clericals  took  up  the  matter  in  the 
midst  of  the  “  Liberal  era,”  and  were  accused  of  siding  with 
the  anarchists  for  doing  so.  Prince  Bismarck  sacrificed  his 
Parliamentary  majority  some  years  afterwards  to  a  con¬ 
viction  that  a  change  was  needed.  Thus  both  the  Con¬ 
servatives  and  the  Centre  party  have  shown  a  real  interest 
in  the  matter;  but  they,  unfortunately,  differ  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  treated.  The  Conservatives  desire 
to  place  the  whole  reorganization  of  society  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  ;  the  Clericals  wish  to  entrust  it  to  corporate 
bodies  with  clearly  defined  rights  and  powers.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  Catholics  regard  the  centralization  of 
political  power  as  a  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
which  might  perhaps  profit  by  the  privileges  conferred  on 
other  corporations. 


The  Government  may  depend  xxpon  the  almost  uncon¬ 
ditional  support  of  the  Conservatives;  but  it  is  highly  ixn- 
probable  that  they,  or  indeed  any  single  party,  will  possess 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  new  Chamber ;  and  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  aboxxt  an  understanding  between  them 
and  other  groups.  The  alliance  with  the  Centre  has  been 
useful,  but  irksome.  The  Insurance  Bill,  for  instance,  could 
only  be  passed  alter  it  had  been  re-cast  in  accordance  with 
Clerical  views ;  and,  if  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  new 
Reichstag  l'emains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  old,  a  great 
part  of  the  repressive  ecclesiastical  legislation  will  have  to 
be  repealed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moderate  groxxps, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  class  together  voider 
the  name  of  National  Liberals,  succeed  in  gaining  a 
lai-ge  number  of  new  seats,  the  Ministry  will  be  able  on 
every  critical  occasion  to  choose  between  them  and  the 
Centre,  and  it  will  thus  regain  its  freedom  of  action.  This 
explains  the  support  they  at  present  receive  from  the  semi¬ 
official  press. 

The  Clei-icals  clearly  perceive  the  danger  they  are  in. 
Nor  is  it  only  their  political  influence  that  is  thx-eatened. 
The  triumph  of  the  moderate  parties  might  not  improbably 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  harsher  pi’actice  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  There  is  1x0  chance  of  the  Radicals  comixxg 
into  office,  and  though  they  have  no  liking  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  are  opposed  on  principle  to 
exceptional  legislation,  while  the  May  Laws  were  passed  by 
a  National  Liberal  Parliament.  So  to  Prince  Bismarck’s 
“  On  no  account  a  Radical,”  Dr.  Windtiiorst  has  implied 
“  On  no  account  a  Moderate  ”  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
in  constituencies  where  they  have  no  chance  of  seating  a 
candidate  of  their  own,  the  Conservatives  will  vote  for  the 
National  Liberals,  and  the  Catholics  for  the  Radicals.  It 
is  impossible  at  present  to  foresee  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  comedy,  which  might  not  inaptly  be  entitled  “  Every 
“  Man  Out  of  His  Humour.” 


CANOEING  IN  CANADA. 

THE  methods  and  the  joys  of  canoe  expeditions  on  the  great 
rivers  of  Canada  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  still 
are  to  the  majority  of  active  and  wandering  Englishmen.  Even  of 
those  who  visit  the  United  States,  comparatively  few  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  river  scenery  of  the  Dominion — certainly 
not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world — which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  week  or  two  spent  in  exploring 
any  part  of  this  scenery  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  remaining 
in  this  civilized  world  for  usiDg  the  appliances  of  civilization  to 
enjoy  for  a  brief  space  a  life  of  healthy  and  careless  savagery.  If 
an  excuse  in  the  way  of  sport  be  needed  for  embracing  such  an 
opportunity,  there  is  plenty  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  most  of  the 
rivers ;  salmon  in  some,  trout  in  many,  and,  failing  these,  bass  and 
other  fish  of  kinds  which  at  home  are  deemed  coarse,  but  which 
in  their  Transatlantic  varieties  are  very  well  worth  eating,  at 
all  events  when  one  is  living  in  the  open  air.  On  the  mighty 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  however,  travelling  in  canoes 
is  far  from  being  an  affair  of  mere  pastime,  or  an  occupation  for 
which  reasons  have  to  be  found.  The  natural  waterways  of  the 
country  are  still  for  many  purposes  its  chief  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  the  canoe  of  the  old  voyageurs ,  essentially  the  same  as 
the  first  explorer  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian,  is  an 
indispensable  aid  to  the  lumberman.  Every  one  concerned  in  the 
business  of  getting  the  forest  timber,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
is  called  by  this  name.  One  who  undertakes  it  on  a  very  great 
scale  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  u  lumber  kiDg,” 
and  his  authority  is  in  practice  despotic  enough.  This  is  the 
great  industry  of  the  rivers,  and  canoe  journeys  are  so  necessary  to 
it  that  any  one  who  takes  up  canoeing  for  pleasure’s  sake  will 
have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  canoes  aud  men  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handle  them,  but  some  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  making 
those  men  understand  that  his  purpose  is  not  merely  to  convey 
himself  up  or  down  the  river  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
notion  of  a  gentleman  passenger  wanting  to  paddle  rather  than  to 
sit  still,  and  even  knowing  something  of  the  subtler  arts  of  navi¬ 
gating  a  canoe,  is  also  not  yet  familiar  to  the  professional  voyageur. 
We  use  this  title  because  there  is  no  other  to  use ;  the  occupation, 
as  an  exclusive  occupation,  is  pretty  well  obsolete,  and  the  modern 
voyageur  is  mostly  a  subordinate  lumberman.  But  Canadian 
amateurs  do  make  pleasure  excursions  of  many  days’  length  in 
canoes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  travellers  from  England  should 
not  do  the  same  if  they  care  to  do  it  and  set  about  it  in  the  right 
way. 

Best  of  all,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  to  go  with  a  Canadian  friend 
who  knows  the  business  of  old.  Short  of  this,  an  introduction  to 
any  of  the  leading  lumbermen  at  such  a  local  centre  as  Chicoutimi 
for  the  Saguenay,  Three  Rivers  for  the  St.  Maurice,  or  Ottawa  or 
Pembroke  for  the  Ottawa  River,  would  carry  a  party  of  English¬ 
men  a  long  way ;  and  introductions  are  both  more  easy  to  obtain 
and  more  fruitful  of  assistance  in  Canada  than  in  England,  upon 
one  condition.  The  condition  is  merely  that  the  new-comer  shall 
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treat  colonists  as  liuman  and  civilized  beings,  shall  not  behave  in  a 
Canadian  gentleman’s  home  or  presence  otherwise  than  he  would 
at  home  in  English  company,  and  shall  generally  he  content  to 
believe  that  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who 
have  cleared  and  settled,  and  are  still  clearing  and  settling,  with 
infinite  labour  and  determination,  the  forests  and  valleys  of  half  a 
continent,  may  be  presumed  to  know  something  of  their  own 
business. 

Canoe  travelling  on  tbe  rivers  is  not  as  yet  an  organized  pastime 
like  mountaineering.  One  cannot  call  for  canoes  and  guides  at  tho 
inn  ;  but  a  friend’s  help  or  introduction  will  secure,  with  reason¬ 
able  notice  of  course,  the  canoes  and  the  men,  and  much  useful 
information  and  advice.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  canoes  may  be 
offered  as  a  free  loan  ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  English¬ 
men  who  have  got  so  far  as  to  set  about  the  matter  at  all,  will  not 
fall  into  the  false  shame  about  accepting  hospitality  in  its  fitting 
place,  which  is  one  of  our  besetting  sins.  The  men  will  he  strong, 
capable,  and  faithful — men  who  may  be  summarily  likened  to 
Alpine  guides  in  the  rough.  It  is  not  their  regular  business 
to  go  about  with  travellers.  They  have  not  fully  grasped  the 
notion  of  people  camping  out  for  amusement,  and,  not  being 
accustomed  to  make  themselves  particularly  comfortable  in  their 
own  expeditions,  are  not  equipped,  as  guides  are  in  any  of  the 
Alpine  centres,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  their  employers.  Also  they 
have  taken  over  the  Red  Indian  tradition  of  constant  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  caution.  They  are  quite  capable  of  facing  danger  if 
it  is  thrust  upon  them,  hut  they  are  averse  to  anything  like 
gratuitous  risk  or  responsibility.  Trying  an  experiment  for  the 
experiment’s  sake  is  outside  their  conception  of  what  is  possible 
and  reasonable.  But  then  there  are  not  many  experiments  that 
could  he  tried.  There  are  no  new  passes  to  be  made  on  a  river, 
though  now  and  then  it  may  be  practicable  and  not  imprudent  to 
run  a  rapid  which  is  usually  circumvented  hv  portage.  Again, 
these  men  have  minute  and  perfect  local  knowledge  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  their  own  rivers,  and  great  capacity  for  discovering  the 
right  course  in  unknown  waters  of  the  same  kind  ;  but,  in  Lower 
Canada  at  any  rate,  their  general  information  about  times  and 
distances  is  singularly  vague.  They  compute  journeys  in  miles, 
hut  the  English  mile  in  their  mouths  becomes  au  even  more  elastic 
and  perplexing  standard  than  the  Swiss  Stunde.  Not  that  this  is 
very  surprising  in  persons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
maps.  For  on  a  Canadian  ri  ver  actual  measured  distance  hears,  if 
possible,  an  even  less  constant  relation  than  in  the  Alps  to  the 
time  occupied  in  covering  it.  There  is  the  difference  between 
travelling  with  and  against  the  stream,  to  begin  with  ;  you  may 
run  in  half  an  hour  down  a  reach  which  it  was  half  a  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  work  up.  Then,  on  these  broad  rivers,  and  with  so  light  a 
craft  as  a  canoe,  a  fair  or  contrary  wind  makes  far  more  difference 
than  a  stranger  would  expect.  Also,  canoes  have  a  great  deal  of 
individuality,  aDd  their  performances  are  various  according  to 
circumstances.  So  that  when  you  know  that  two  given  points  on 
your  river  are,  say,  twenty  miles  apart,  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  sort  of  journey  it  will  he  from  one  to  the 
other.  For  the  rest,  the  Canadian  voyageur  resembles  or  approaches 
tbe  Swiss  guide  in  many  qualities.  He  can  do  a  vast  deal  of  work 
with  no  appearance  of  fatigue  and  not  much  of  effort,  is  skilled 
and  handy  in  all  the  things  of  his  craft  (which,  be  it  remembered, 
includes  woodcraft),  is  not  of  polished  manners,  yet  a  true  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  relations  with  his  employers,  serviceable  and  anxious 
to  please  them  without  abandoning  his  independence,  and  willing 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  in  hi3  bond  if  he  is  treated  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  We  are  taking  the  class  at  its  best, 
as  is  only  fair.  But  we  doubt  not  that,  if  canoe  journeying 
became  a  more  general  holiday  pastime  in  Canada,  the  demand 
would  call  forth,  as  it  has  called  forth  in  the  Alps,  a  sort  of 
trained  men  fully  understanding  all  things  that  pertain  to  the 
conduct  of  such  an  expedition.  As  it  is,  the  traveller  must  he 
prepared  to  form  hi9  own  plans  and  exercise  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  route  and  length  of  day’s  journey;  though  in  such 
details  as  the  choice  of  a  fit  camping-ground  within  given 
limits  it  is  far  better  to  trust  the  expert’s  knowledge.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  men  will  probably  he  Erench-Canadians  knowing  a 
little  English,  but  not  much.  Some  knowledge  of  colloquial 
French  is  therefore  desirable,  though  the  traveller  will  speedily 
discover  that  the  spoken  French  of  a  Canadian  voyageur  differs  in 
many  material  particulars  from  both  the  written  and  the  spoken 
French  of  Paris.  A  good  map  of  the  region  to  be  visited  should 
of  course  be  procured  if  possible.  There  are  not  any  detailed 
guide-books  that  we  know  of,  and  perhaps  one  is  happier  without 
them. 

The  next  point  is  stores  and  equipment.  Provisions  are  best 
laid  in  at  tbe  nearest  town  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  there  are  any 
little  portable  matters  the  traveller  has  a  special  fancy  for,  he  will 
do  wisely  to  make  sure  of  them  at  a  place  of  larger  resources,  like 
Montreal  or  Toronto.  As  to  clothes  and  maps,  it  is  simpler  and 
cheaper  to  bring  them  with  you  as  free  luggage  than  to  buy  them  in 
Canada,  and  pay  the  freight  and  another  set  of  profits  in  addition  to 
the  home  price.  At  this  point  we  remark,  for  abundant  caution’s 
sake,  that  a  canoeing  party  must  do  without  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
civilization,  and  some  of  the  so-called  necessaries.  It  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  a  garden  picnic,  or  an  encampment  on  the 
Thames,  or  even  a  night  or  two  in  Alpine  huts.  If  a  man  cannot 
he  happy  without  his  shaving-water,  and  his  dres9ing-gown,  and 
his  boots  nicely  blacked,  and  his  Times  at  breakfast  every  morn¬ 
ing,  he  has  only  to  stay  at  home.  As  a  general  maxim  for 


travelling  of  this  kind,  the  fewer  things  you  have  to  carry  and  to 
think  about  the  better,  and  this  applies  to  stores  of  all  sorts.  It 
is  wiser  to  take  what  is  known  to  ba  generally  useful  than  to 
burden  oneself  with  a  variety  of  special  devices  in  the  way  of 
raiment,  food,  or  anything  else.  The  staples  of  solid  food  are 
bacon  and  some  form  of  wheat  stufij  whether  bread,  biscuit,  or 
flour,  and  in  what  proportions,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  provided  that 
one  at  least  of  the  party  can  bake.  Fresh  bread,  milk,  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  other  vegetables,  can  mostly  be  bought  at 
farmhouses  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  Tea  (with  coffee  as  a  variation  if  desired)  is 
the  universal  drink.  A  traveller  who  wanted  alcohol  would  have 
either  to  go  to  great  trouble  and  expense,  or  take  it  in  the  form 
of  whisky.  But  nobody  knows  the  virtue  of  tea  in  all  weathers 
and  temperatures  who  ha9  not  drunk  it  in  front  of  a  camp  fire.  Not 
over  a  camp  fire,  for  Canadians,  though  accustomed  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  are  not  salamanders.  You  may  sit  over  a  gipsy  fire  of 
half-a-dozen  sticks,  such  as  people  boil  a  kettle  with  out  of  doors 
in  England.  But  when  in  place  of  the  sticks  there  are  logs  five  or 
six  feet  long,  and  solid  stumps  of  pine  or  cedar  with  their  branch¬ 
ing  roots,  and  the  flame  of  them  searches  the  wood  round  about 
with  lights  and  shadows  that  only  Rembrandt  could  seize ;  and 
every  now  and  then  a  volley  of  sparks  goes  up  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
like  a  coil  of  live  glowing  serpents,  why  then  we  keep  a  more  respect¬ 
ful  distance.  Tiiglich  grosses  Ftuenoerli  is  an  attraction  commonly 
advertised  by  tho  public  gardens  of  German  towns.  The  dweller  in 
a  Canadian  camp  has  a  finer  sight  every  night  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  than  any  firework-maker  could  provide.  To  return  to  the 
provender,  there  is  generally  the  chance  of  adding  to  the  stock  by 
the  method  of  trolling  with  a  line  over  the  stern  and  a  spinning 
bait,  which,  if  of  no  great  interest  from  a  sporting  point  of  view, 
is  found  effective  for  the  purpose  of  having  fish  for  supper.  There 
are  also  not  infrequent  opportunities  for  fly-fishing,  as  to  which 
information  must  be  obtained  as  sear  the  time  and  place  as  may 
be.  A  few  tins  of  preserved  meat  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  hulk 
of  the  but  in,  as  the  French-speaking  men  call  the  baggage  of  the 
expedition,  and  are  useful  to  give  variety,  and  on  occasion  to  save 
cooking.  But  one  finds,  as  in  the  Alps,  that  there  is  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  appetite  for  flesh-meat ;  on  the  other  hand, 
eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables  are  eagerly  welcomed.  Rice,  which 
is  too  little  used  by  Englishmen  at  home,  except  as  the  vehicle 
of  curry,  has  been  found  an  excellent  resource  in  camp  diet,  as 
it  will  do  duty,  according  to  taste,  for  a  vegetable  or  for  a  sweet 
or  savoury  dish.  Plain  boiled  rice,  with  sugar  and  milk,  seems 
childish  fare  in  town,  hut  men  are  often  glad  of  it  in  camp 
after  a  long  day’s  work,  when  they  care  hut  little  for  stronger 
meat.  A  few  condiments  take  up  practically  no  room,  so  herein 
the  traveller  may  please  himself.  It  is  worth  knowing  that 
French  mustard  can  he  obtained  at  even  the  smallest  grocery 
stores  in  Lower  Canada.  As  to  medical  comforts,  a  man  who  has 
any  little  special  trouble  to  provide  against  (and  he  is  lucky  who 
after  thirty  or  thirty-five  has  none)  must  take  with  him  whatever 
remedies  he  knows  to  he  required.  This  is  necessary,  and  the  rest 
is  superfluous.  Implicit  following  of  the  general  good  advice  to 
he  found  by  the  bushel  in  guide-books  and  manuals  of  health 
would  turn  one’s  baggage  into  a  family  medicine  chest,  and  make 
active  life  impossible.  Still,  there  are  sundry  matters,  more  or 
less  in  the  nature  of  drugs,  which  are  useful  all  round,  and  which 
a  man  will  not  repent  having  about  him.  Vaseline,  for  example, 
is  good  for  many  things — sunburn  and  flies  among  others.  Many 
experienced  travellers  will  never  part  from  eau  de  cologne  if  they 
can  help  it ;  and  we  think  they  are  right,  for  it  has  much  and 
various  virtue  in  small  compass.  For  accidental  hurts  there  is  the 
Canada  balsam  tree  in  situ,  with  its  healing  gum,  which  is  found 
in  little  vesicles  in  the  bark.  The  boughs  of  this  same  tree — a 
stately  conifer,  with  a  spiry  top — serve  to  line  the  tent  floor  with 
an  arcmatic  and  elastic  bed,  only  the  boughs  must  be  laid  all  one 
way — from  head  to  foot — and  the  right  side  up,  or  the  sleeper,  if 
we  may  invert  the  words  of  the  poet,  will  “  touch  the  tender  stops 
of  various  quills  ”  to  an  extent  that  may  interfere  with  his  rest. 
Hemlock  houghs  are  even  better  ;  the  hemlock  tree  is  not  unlike 
the  balsam,  hut  with  darker  and  softer  foliage  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  juniper,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  European 
umbelliferous  plant.. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  tents,  by  the  way  ;  and  all  that  can  he 
said  is  that  the  traveller  must  provide  his  own,  of  such  dimensions 
as  are  suitable  to  the  party.  Cooking  and  mess  utensils  must 
also  be  taken.  They  can  he  bought  in  endless  variety,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  a  few  good  strong  camp-kettles 
and  pans  are  better  than  many  nicknacks,  and  that  spirit-lamps 
and  Russian  furnaces  need  not  he  thought  of  in  a  land  where 
nature  supplies  wood  fuel  without  stint.  This  equipment  will 
naturally  be  taken  from  headquarters,  and  will  include  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  (cutlery  exists  in  French  Canadian  country 
towns,  but  the  knives  are  flat  pieces  of  iron  which  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  au  edge)  and  other  things  to  match.  There  is  not 
much  to  he  said  about  clothing  either,  except  that  the  analogies 
of  a  walking  or  fishing  tour  are  rather  to  be  followed  than  those 
of  English  boating.  The  smartness  of  boating  flannels  would  very 
speedily  come  to  grief  in  camp  life  ;  and  there  may  he  rough  bits 
of  w’ood  to  go  through  besides.  Then  one  must  be  armed  against 
cold  nights  and  mornings,  as  well  as  hot  days,  even  with  the 
shelter  of  a  tent.  All  kinds  of  wraps  are  good  if  they  are  strong 
enough.  A  fisherman’s  blue  frock  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have 
with  one  as  an  extra  garment.  Waterproof  sheets  are  useful  to 
spread  on  the  ground  for  meals  and  sitting  out,  or  to  lay  in  the 
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boat,  and  are  handy  as  an  outside  cover  for  other  things,  materially 
helping  to  make  what  is  called  a  good  pack.  The  army  pattern  of 
indiarubber  all  through  is  best.  What  amount  of  spare  clotkiugand 
other  personal  belongings  may  reasonably  be  taken  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  particular  journey.  The  carrying  power  of  a  canoe 
is  much  greater  than  any  one  would  suppose  who  has  not  seen  it 
loaded;  and  on  a  river  not  greatly  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids 
there  is  no  occasion  to  be  anxious  about  a  few  pounds.  But  the 
probable  amount  of  portages  should  be  considered  beforehand. 
Portage  is  the  process  of  cutting  off  a  rapid  or  series  of  rapids  by 
carrying  the  canoes  and  baggage  overland  ;  also  the  path  (generally 
through  woods)  provided  for  this  purpose.  A  portage  may  be  of 
any  length,  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  two  or  three  miles.  In 
the  parts  commonly  used  for  traffic  the  paths  are  well  kept ; 
sometimes  there  is  even  a  cart-road  ;  but  where  the  lumbering 
business  has  fallen  off  a  portage  may  be  found  all  but  abandoned 
and  in  exceedingly  bad  condition.  Much  baggage  on  a  heavy 
portage  means  much  trouble  and  delay,  and  for  such  work  it  is 
desirable  to  carry  no  more  weight  than  is  indispensable  ;  and,  as 
trustworthy  local  information  cannot  always  be  had  beforehand 
concerning  the  length  and  state  of  portages,  it  is  well  always  to  have 
things  so  arranged  that  you  can  easily  put  yourself  in  light 
marching  order  for  a  day  or  two,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Alpine  excursions.  A  waterproof  pack  that  will 
stand  wet  and  exposure,  and  has  no  particular  shape  to  lose,  will 
be  found  better  for -general  use  than  the  civilised  portmanteau. 
In  the  matter  of  books  and  writing  or  drawing  materials  every 
man  of  sense  is  best  guided  by  his  own  taste,  avoiding,  of  course, 
anything  of  excessive  bulk.  But  it  may  save  trouble  in  the 
choice  of  your  half-dozen  favourite  authors  to  reflect  that  you 
probably  will  not  open  them.  Homer,  nevertheless,  will  go  into 
one’s  pocket,  and  is  ever  good  to  read  in  the  sound  of  great 
waters. 

Supposing  the  party  to  be  made  up,  equipped,  and  under  way, 
one  of  the  first  things  they  have  to  remember  is  that  it  takes  time 
both  to  make  and  to  strike  a  camp.  Two  hours  of  daylight  are 
none  too  much  to  allow  for  putting  things  in  order  on  arrival 
at  a  new  station;  and  it  will  hardly  be  found  practicable  to  effect 
a  start  in  the  morning  in  less  than  that  space  of  time  after  rising. 
When  you  are  established  under  canvas,  be  it  for  one  night  only 
or  for  a  day  or  two,  there  are  little  points  of  comfort  and  policy 
worth  attending  to.  Things  crowded  together  as  they  must  be  in 
a  tent  are  wonderfully  easy  to  mislay,  however  few  of  them  there 
may  be.  We  confidently  offer  this  as  a  golden  rule  which  will 
save  much  petty  trouble  and  worry : — Never  leave  any  small  object 
l  loose,  When  done  with,  put  it  at  ones  either  in  your  pocket,  or 
in  the  place  where  it  goes  when  packed,  or  upon  some  larger 
object  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  inside  of  one’s  hat  is  a 
good  receptacle  for  the  contents  of  the  pockets  at  night,  being  of 
a  convenient  capacity  and  answering  the  condition  of  being  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook  when  you  get  up.  It  is  good,  both  for  clean¬ 
liness  and  order  and  for  taking  stock,  to  have  a  complete  turn  out 
of  your  kit  every  few  days ;  though  this  we  confess  to  be  a  counsel 
of  perfection  more  likely  to  be  allowed  than  followed.  Airing  in 
the  sun  is  half  as  good  as  a  washing.  As  for  the  care  of  one’s 
person,  it  is  an  exceptional  camping-ground  where  the  river  does 
not  afford  good  bathing  close  at  hand.  For  the  rest,  Canadian 
camp  life  has  much  in  common  with  all  forms  of  open-air  life  and 
rough  travelling,  and  the  directions  given  in  such  works  as  Mr. 
Galton’s  Art  of  Travel  and  the  best  Alpine  guide-books  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  using  the  necessary  discretion  in  allow¬ 
ing  for  obvious  differences;  for  instance,  a  man  will  not  wear 
nailed  boots  in  a  canoe,  neither  need  he  learn  how  to  make  soap 
in  the  desert.  We  may  have  unconsciously  repeated  some  of 
these  directions ;  but  nothing  has  been  stated  which  is  not  derived 
from  actual  experience  of  the  special  matter  in  hand. 

A  canoe  trip  cannot  be  warranted  to  be  all  rose-colour  more 
than  any  other  human  undertaking.  But  the  summer  months  are, 
on  the  whole,  far  less  exposed  to  accidents  of  weather  in  Canada 
than  in  Europe.  The  only  serious  drawbacks  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  are  excessive  heat  and  insects  ;  and  insects  are  generally 
not  to  he  feared  after  the  first  week  in  August.  Before  that  time 
nobody  goes  to  the  woods  unless  compelled  by  business  or  by  the 
all-mastering  love  of  sport.  A  cold  July,  however,  may  lead  to  a 
second  crop  of  mosquitos  and  black-flies  in  August,  and  there  is  a 
tiny  sand-fly,  expressively  called  brulot  in  Lower  Canada,  who  is 
worse  than  either  while  his  time  lasts;  happily  he  comes  out  only 
for  an  hour  or  so  about  dawn  and  sunset.  The  most  effectual 
exorcism  for  flies  of  all  kinds  is  wood  smoke,  and  the  making  and 
judiciously  placing  a  little  smoky  tire  or  heap  of  brands  (smudge 
in  English,  boucane  in  French)  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  off 
is  one  of  the  first  mysteries  of  woodcraft  that  strike  the  new-comer. 
When  the  sun’s  heat  becomes  too  powerful,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
that  we  know  of  but  to  use  the  world-old  and  world-wide  remedy  of 
keeping  quiet  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  ordinary  hardships 
of  camp  life  (a3  they  seem  to  people  who  set  their  hearts  on  the 
blacking  of  their  boots)  need  not  be  considered.  Letters  and  news¬ 
papers  are  doubtless  cut  off  for  the  time  being,  a  loss  which  the  wise 
man  can  endure,  to  say  the  least,  with  equanimity.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  no  form  of  holiday  pastime  that  gives  more  complete, 
varied,  and  delightful  contrasts  to  the  routine  of  work-a-day  life 
than  a  canoe  trip  on  one  of  the  Canadian  rivers. 


NATIONAL  CHURCH  REFORM. 

AMONG  the  many  questions  which  very  fiercely  agitate  diffe¬ 
rent  schools  of  Churchmen  there  has  hitherto  been  absolute 
unanimity  on  one  point.  High,  Low,  and  Broad  have  been  agreed 
that  the  Church  presents  itself  in  its  most  degraded  aspect  in  the 
parishes  which  are  cursed  with  election  of  parson  by  universal 
suffrage.  Accordingly  the  exertions  of  ecclesiastical  reformers, 
prosaic  fellows  as  they  are,  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  object 
of  abating  an  anomaly  which  as  yet  is  happily  rare.  Mr.  Albert 
Grey,  however,  who  has  won  himself  a  not  inconspicuous  place  in 
that  class  of  statesmen  known  as  rising  men,  is  far  too  original  for 
any  such  matter-of-fact  expedient.  The  thing  is  a  nuisance,  be 
appears  to  think,  and  it  is  also  an  anomaly.  Let  us  make  it  no  longer 
an  anomaly  and  it  will  cease  to  be  a  nuisance.  To  be  sure  the 
law  of  patronage  and  a  good  many  more  laws  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  literal  Bilstonizing  of  all  England.  But  England  may  yet  be 
made  Bilston  all  over  in  the  spirit.  Mr.  Grey  as  a  student  of 
history  has  been  led  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the  French 
Constitution  in  those  happy  days  when  Merovingians  reigned  and 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  governed  ;  while  his  familiarity  with  modern 
economic  theories  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of 
co-operation.  Co-operative  Merovingianism,  so  he  discovered, 
would  be  the  panacea  for  spiritual  ills.  It  might  he  the  purga¬ 
tory  of  the  priest,  but  it  would  be  the  paradise  of  the  flock. 
These  deep  thoughts  took  shape,  as  is  the  way  with  legislators, 
in  a  Church  Boards  Bill.  The  Bill  has  appeared  and  disappeared 
in  that  condition  of  semi-vitality  which  is  the  doom  of  measures 
that  do  not  reach  a  second  reading,  for  two  or  three  Sessions ; 
while  it  is  periodically  reprinted  for  fear  so  signal  a  triumph  of 
philosophic  statesmanship  should  be  prematurely  forgotten.  Under 
it  any  three  parishioners,  such  as  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  an 
election  of  churchwardens,  may  signify  their  wish  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation  in  that  parish,  and 
then  in  three  days  the  notice  is  to  be  posted,  and  in  not  less  than 
fifteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  days  afterwards,  the  meeting  of 
parishioners  is  to  take  place  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  scheme.  The  voters  both  in  this  preliminary  stage  and  in 
the  election  of  members  are  to  be  nothing  so  old-fashioned  as  com¬ 
municants,  nor  even  persons  who  may,  for  reasons  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory,  parade  themselves  as  members  of  the  Church,  but  “  adult 
parishioners,”  all  and  every  one,  members  of  all  the  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  sects  who,  according  to  Whitaker,  divide  this  happy 
land  amongst  themselves,  and  the  residuum  of  persons  too  supe¬ 
rior  to  belong  to  any  sect  whatever,  keepers  of  public-houses  or 
of  houses  which  may  be  worse,  those  just  escaped  out  of  prison 
and  those  who  ought  at  the  time  to  be  in  prison,  and  universal 
womankind  ;  a  real  flesh-and-blood  constituency,  in  short,  with  a 
supplementary  “  service  ”  franchise  of  folks  who  have  gone  for  a 
year  to  the  church  without  being  parishioners.  This  admirably 
qualified  constituency  is  to  elect  a  parish  Board  by  certain  rules 
of  proportionate  numbers,  and  it  is  to  “  have  power  from  time  to 
time  of  making  any  change,  not  contrary  to  law,  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  services  and  ministrations  of  the  Church,  or  in  the 
vestments  worn  by  any  person  officiating  or  assisting  in  such 
services,  or  in  the  arrangements  for  the  seating  of  the  parishioners, 
or  in  the  lights,  ornaments,  decorations,  furniture,  and  fittings  of 
the  church.  The  Board  shall  also  superintend  the  distribution 
of  all  moneys  collected  within  the  church,  and  undertake  the 
management  of  any  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  parish  which  has  theretofore  been  managed 
by  the  incumbent,  or  by  the  incumbent  and  the  churchwardens.” 
The  incumbent's  and  churchwardens’  privileges  are  summed  up  in 
the  order  that  they  shall  “  respectively  conform  to  all  lawful  orders 
made  by  the  Church  Board  under  this  Act,”  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Bishop,  the  effect  of  which  of  course  must  be  to  obliterate  the 
safeguards  of  the  parochial  system  by  placing  the  Bishop  face  to 
face  with  every  parish  in  the  person  of  those  parishioners  who 
may  know  least  and  care  least  for  the  Church  except  as  a  something 
to  worry.  The  unfortunate  incumbent  in  the  meanwhile,  stripped  of 
everything  which  used  to  give  him  heart  and  interest  in  his  church, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  clerk  in  the  common  no  less  than  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  as  he  will  only  be  there  to  say  Amen  to  all  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Board. 

Such  a  measure,  of  course,  would  be  nothing  unless  it  were 
despotic,  so  the  persuasions  proposed  to  win  compliance  from  un¬ 
willing  parsons  are  the  apostolic  expedients  of  suspension  and  depri¬ 
vation.  We  presume  that  it  must  be  by  pure  accident  that  the 
further  provision  was  not  added,  “  That  whereas  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  hitherto  been  gentlemen,  owing  to  their 
confidence  that  their  ministrations  would  be  conducted  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  well-understood  condition  that  a  gentleman  expects 
when  placed  in  a  responsible  position  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
exercise  the  powers  congruous  to  that  position ;  and  whereas  the 
Boards  as  herein  constituted  withdraw  such  confidence  and  assume 
such  powers;  and  whereas  it  is  not  desirable  wholly  to  expel 
gentlemen  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  shall 
be  lawful,  on  any  avoidance  of  the  living,  for  the  Church  Board 
to  select  some  one,  being  a  gentleman,  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy, 
and  on  his  refusing  he  shall  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  at 
the  discretion  of  the  said  Board.” 

Those  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  morbid  human  nature 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  fads  to  embody  themselves 
in  Committees  and  office-bearers,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Grey 
conform  to  the  law  by  crystallizing  themselves  into  a  “  National 
Church  Reform  Union,”  with  a  Manchester  branch.  The  central 
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body,  comprising  some  persons  whose  opinions  are  more  valuable 
to  themselves  than  to  auy  one  else,  and  one  or  two  whom  we  are 
surprised  to  see  embarked  on  such  a  voyage,  wisely  avoids  statistics, 
while  it  occasionally  makes  its  existence  known  by  a  sentimental 
appeal  from  Canon  Fremantle,  or  some  fledgling  reformer’s  little 
chirp  of  protest.  The  Manchester  branch,  which  is  honoured  by 
the  vice-chairmanship  of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
is  more  bold,  for  it  ventures  into  figures,  and  from  them  we  learn 
that  while  the  Committee,  including  officers,  numbers  nineteen 
members,  it  is  supported  by  a  list  of  donations  and  another  of 
subscriptions.  The  donations  are  those  of  ten  generous  friends, 
and  they  amount  to  58/.  18s.,  of  which  25?.  are  the  gift  of  the 
chairman,  while  there  are  eight  subscriptions  amounting  to 
24 l.  3s.  6 cl.,  of  which  20!.  come  from  two  subscribers.  The  great 
heart  of  Cottonopolis  does  not  seem  yet  stirred  to  its  depths  in 
the  cause  of  National  Church  Reform. 

Gnats  and  midges  have  the  power  of  inflicting  annoyance  quite 
incommensurate  with  their  size  or  their  place  in  the  order  of 
creation.  So,  although  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  National 
Church  Reform  Union  ever  can  really  exercise  influence,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  see  it  active  in  giving  petty  trouble,  and  we 
therefore  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  expose  the  preposterous 
pretensions  and  chaotic  scheme  of  action  of  a  fussy  clique.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  it  to  allege  that  the  clergyman  who  understands 
his  position  and  the  temper  of  the  age  ought  to  take  counsel  in 
some  systematic  way  with  his  flock.  Of  course  he  ought,  and 
in  a  continually  increasing  ratio  the  clergy  do  so.  Rut  according 
to  circumstances  they  either  find  their  advisers  in  the  old  consti¬ 
tutional  machinery  of  churchwardens  and  vestry,  or  else  they 
organize  their  own  informal  conference  according  to  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  particular  parish.  This  spontaneous  growth 
of  free  intercourse  between  pastor  and  parishioners  is  an  uumixed 
good,  while  we  should  be  disposed  to  predicate  unmixed  evil  for 
Mr.  Albert  Grey’s  caricature  of  the  most  mischievous  character¬ 
istics  of  doctrinaire  republicanism. 


DICK  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

WE  have  been  reminded  (A  propos  of  a  notice  of  Glanville’s 
Voyage  to  Cadiz  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
August  9)  of  a  batch  of  curious  literature  relating  to  the  same 
events,  but  of  which  Richard  Pike  or  Peeke  (for  his  name  is  spelt 
both  ways)  is  the  immediate  hero.  The  batch  itself  is,  as  has  been 
said,  curious,  and  it  is  remarkably  characteristic  both  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  temper  of  its  time.  The  centre  part  of  it  consists  of  a 
short  tract,  written  by  Peeke  himself,  and  printed  very  soon  after 
the  events,  under  the  title  of  “  Three  to  One  :  Being,  An  English- 
Spanish  Combat,  Performed  by  a  Westerne  Gentleman,  of  Tauy- 
stoke.  in  Deuonshire,  with  an  English  Quarter-Stafie,  against  Three 
Spanish  Rapiers  and  Poniards,  at  Sherries  in  Spaine ,”  with  a  good 
deal  more.  This  prose  tract  is  concluded  by  a  long  commendatory 
poem,  or  rather  a  verse  abstract  of  its  contents,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Davies  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Arber  reprinted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  English  Garner,  but  without  keeping  the 
spelling ;  and  about  five  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  of 
Plympton,  privately  printed  a  kind  of  resume  of  the  original,  with 
abundant  extracts  in  the  original  spelling,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
title-page,  where  Peeke  is  bestriding  one  Spaniard  and  holding  the 
other  two  in  play  with  his  quarter-staff.  But  Mr.  Rowe  does  not 
seem  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  aware  of  an  almost  more  curious 
document  on  the  subject — the  anonymous  play  of  Dick  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  Tiffs,  indeed,  when  he  printed  his  tract  five  years  ago,  was 
still  in  manuscript,  and  though  it  was  last  year  published  in  Mr. 
A.  II,  Bullen’s  invaluable  collection  of  Old  Plays,  that  collection, 
being  printed  by  subscription  and  in  comparatively  small  numbers, 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  completes  the  set,  as  we 
may  call  it, of  prose  tract,  verse  ballad  (for  Davies's,  if  it  be  Davies's, 
poem  is  very  much  of  tbe  halfpenny  ballad  style),  and  dramatic 
worldng-up  which,  in  the  absence  of  periodicals,  corresponded  for 
those  days  to  the  present  handling  of  such  subjects  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles.  The  whole  is  thus  a  literary  curiosity  of  a 
certain  kind,  not  to  mention  that  the  play,  at  least,  is  very  far  from 
despicable  as  literature.  But  Dick  himself  is  interesting  enough 
in  all  conscience,  and  his  exploits,  which  are  recounted  nearly  in 
the  same  form  in  tract,  poem,  and  play,  and  are  told  with  a  quaint 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  vantardise  (it  would  be  a  shame  to  call 
it  bragging),  show  well  enough  that,  if  the  repute  of  English 
arms  fell  somewhat  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  men.  Dick’s  delightfully  schoolboy  determination  to 
go  woolgathering  into  an  enemy’s  country  in  search  of  “  oranges 
and  lymons  ”  (a  proceeding  which  he  excused  to  himself  “  because 
I  had  a  desire  to  present  some  of  these  fruites  to  my  captaine  ”) 
is  only  one  of  a  score  of  little  touches  quite  a3  vivid  and  docu¬ 
mentary  as  the  actual  fighting,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  Captain 
John  Smith’s  and  a  good  deal  less  romancical. 

Richard  Peeke  was  a  gentleman  of  Tavistock,  and  that  is  pretty 
nearly  all  that  is  known  about  him  except  the  exploits  recorded  in 
the  documents  now  surveyed,  the  authenticity  of  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  verifiable  from  other  sources.  He  served  as  a  gentleman 
volunteer  in  the  Algerian  expedition  of  1621,  but  he  gives  no 
account  of  his  experiences  there  except  that  he  came  home  from 
his  “  Argeires  voyage  ”  with  “  my  body  more  wasted  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  but  my  purse  neuer  the  fuller  nor  my  pockets  thicker 
lined.”  In  1625  he  was  a  married  man  and  had  children.  But 


1  the  announcement  of  the  Cadiz  voyage  was  quite  enough  for  him, 
|  and  off  he  went  to  join  the  “  heroicall  spirits”  who  were  to 
venture  their  “  honors,  Hues,  and  fortunes.”  Whether  they  all 
I  did  this  in  quest  of  oranges  and  lymons  Peeke  does  not  mention. 

He  sailed  in  the  Convertme,  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  and  the  play 
j  gives  her  a  share  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Puntal,  which  was  made  by 
“sixteen  Dutch  ships  and  about  ten  White  Hallmen  ”  (both  tract 
and  play  interpret  this  phrase  as  meaning  “colliers”;  but  why  were 
colliers  called  White  Hallmen  ?  As  a  joke  ?)  Then  the  army  went 
up  to  Cadiz  and  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  all  men  know.  Peeke  mean¬ 
while  stayed  with  the  fleet  until  his  unlucky  fancy  for  oranges  and 
lymons  came  upon  him.  He  met  some  fellow-botanists,  who  told 
him  that  all  was  safe,  and  (in  the  play  at  least)  proceeded  to  covet 
his  neighbour's  land.  “  I  would  I  had  a  matter  or  a  mannour, 
indeed  ”  (says  Peeke,  who  was  evidently  a  wag,  as  wags  went  iu 
the  days  of  Eliza  and  our  dames),  “  of  1,000  acres  of  these  wood¬ 
lands,  and  roome  to  set  it  in  Devonshire,”  out  of  which,  of  course, 
no  good  Devonshireman  would  live  if  he  could  help  it.  These 
speculations,  however,  were  interrupted  by  things  not  so  pleasant 
as  oranges  and  lymons.  The  explorer  came  suddenly  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  three  Englishmen,  near  to  which  another  was  just  giving 
up  the  ghost,  and  while  he  was  casting  about  for  means  to  rescue 
this  latter,  a  Spanish  horseman,  one  Don  Juan  of  Cales,  rushed 
upon  him.  Of  course  Dick  was  not  afraid  of  a  single  Spanish 
horseman,  and  this  is  the  way  he  vindicated  the  honour  of  the 
West  country : — 

Fiue  or  six  Skirmishes  wee  had,  and  for  a  pretty  while,  fought  off  and 
on. 

At.  last,  I  getting  with  much  adne,  to  the  top  of  a  sandy  Hillock  the 
Horseman  nimbly  followed  vp  after  :  LSy  good  Fortune  to  me,  (though  bad 
to  himselfe)  he  had  no  Petronell  or  Pistolls  about  him  ;  and  therefore 
clapping  Spurres  to  his  Horsesides,  his  intent  as  it  seemed,  was,  with  full 
careere  to  ride  ouer  me,  and  trample  me  vnder  his  Horse’s  feete :  But  a 
Prouidenee  greater  than  his  Fury  was  my  Guard. 

Time  was  it  for  me  to  looke  about  warily,  and  to  lay  abotit  lustely,  to 
defend  a  poor  Lite  so  hardly  distressed ;  As  therefore  bis  Horse"  was 
violently  breaking  in  vpon  me  I  struck  him  into  the  eyes,  with  a  fiappe  of 
my  Cloake  ;  vpon  which  turning  sideward.  I  took  my  aduantage  and  as 
redily  as  I  could,  stepping  in,  it  pleased  God  that  I  should  pluck  my  Enemy 
downe,  and  hauo  him  at  my  Mercy,  for  Life,  which  notwithstandinge,  I 
gaue  him  :  He  falling  on  Ills  knees  and  crying  out  in  French  to  me, 
Farrtone  mny  le  vous  pree,  le  suie  un  buon  chrestien.  Pardon  me  Sir,  I  am  a 
good  Christian. 

I  seeing  him  braue  and  hauing  a  soldier’s  minde  to  Rifle  him,  I  searched 
for  Iewels,  but  found,  onely  fiue  l’eices  of  Eight  about  him  in  all,  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty  Shillings  English.  Vet  he  had  Gold,  but  that  I  could  not 
come  by  ;  For  I  was  in  hast  to  have  sent  his  Spanish  Knight-hood  home 
on  Foote  and  to  haue  taught  his  Horse  an  English  pace. 

Thus  farre,  my  Voyage  for  Oranges  sped  well,  hut  in  the  end  prooved 
sower  Sawee  to  me.  And  it  is  harder  to  keepe  a  victory  then  to  obteyne  : 
So,  lieere  it  fell  out  with  mine. 

This  moral  reflection  leads  to  the  appearance  of  fourteen  Spanish 
musketeers  (the  play  reduces  them  to  twelve),  and  Dick,  like  a 
sensible  Euglishmau  who  never  pretended  to  fight  more  than  six 
enemies  at  once,  surrenders.  Whereupon  his  late  captive  basely 
ran  him  through  both  cheeks,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  fourteen 
musketeers  and  the  horror  of  the  equally  chivalrous  Spanish 
officers.  Nor  was  this  the  only  foul  blow  which  poor  Dick  suf¬ 
fered.  For  as  he  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Cadiz 
a  rascally  “  Flemming  ”  ran  a  halbert  into  “  the  reynes  of  his  backe 
at  the  least  foure  inches.”  The  Spauish  authorities,  however, 
though  they  would  not  accept  Captain  Porter’s  offer  of  a  ransom, 
treated  Dick  very  well,  and  had  his  unhandsomely-given  wounds 
properly  attended  to.  The  play  here  interleaves  a  romantic  epi¬ 
sode,  in  which  Donna  Catalina,  Don  John’s  wife,  endeavours  to 
make  atonement  for  her  husband’s  misconduct — a  proceeding 
which,  though  it  is  meant  and  carried  on  en  tout  bien  tout  honneur, 
the  jealous  Don  not  unnaturally  misunderstands. 

Dick’s  great  feats,  however,  were  performed,  not  at  Cadiz,  but 
at  “  Sherries,”  whither  he  was  sent  for  examination.  After  some 
not  uninteresting  details,  illustrating  the  sharp  look-out  kept  by 
the  Spaniards  on  the  state  of  England’s  fleet  and  defences,  both  of 
which  seem  to  have  been,  as  usual,  in  a  poor  way,  and  after  a 
little  waggery  about  “  English  bens  ”  and  “  Spanish  chickens,” 
“  Duke  Medyna  with  a  brow  half  angry  askes”  Pike  whether  he 
dare  tight  with  one  of  these  Spanish  pullets.  Rapier  and  dagger 
are  the  arms  first  named,  and  Dick,  “  catching  the  rapier  betwixt 
the  barres  of  my  poniard,”  has  his  enemy  by  the  heels  in  no  time, 
being  obviously  a  good  wraxling  man,  as  a  Tavistock  man  ought 
to  be.  The  Duke  then  proposes  another  bout,  but  Dick  objects. 
What  follows  shall  be  given  from  the  play,  as  the  first  extract  was 
from  the  tract: — 

Pike.  I 'me  in  the  Lyon’s  gripe,  and  to  get  from  him 
There’s  hut  one  way :  that’s  deathe. 

J/uc.  English,  what  say  you  ?  Will  you  fight  or  no  ? 

Pike.  lie  fight. 

Alt.  Give  ’em  roome !  make  way  there  ! 

Pike.  He  fight  till  every  Jovnt  he  cutt  in  pieces 

To  please  such  brave  spectators  :  yes  He  fight 
While  I  can  stand,  he  you  hut  pleased  my  Lords 
The  Noble  Dukes  here,  to  allow  me  choice 
Of  my  owne  Country  weapon. 

All  What? 

Pike.  A  quarter-staffe — this,  were  the  head  oft’. 

Mac.  Off  with  the  head  and  roome  ! 

IIow  dost  thou  like  this  Spaniard  ? 

Pike.  Well,  he’s  welcome. 

Here’s  my  old  trusty  friend :  are  there  no  more  ? 

One  1  what,  hut  one  ?  why  I  shall  make  no  play 
No  sport  before  my  princely  Judges  with  one. 

More  saekes  to  the  M  ill  1  come  another  1  what,  no  more  ? 

Mac.  How  many  wouldst  thou  have  ? 
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Pike.  Any  number  under  six. 

All.  Ha,  ha,  sure  he’s  mad  ! 

Mae.  Par’ st  coape  with  Three  ? 

Pike.  Where  are  they  ?  let  ’em  show  their  faces  so  ;  welcome  I 

Mac.  How  dost  thou  like  these  chickens  ? 

Pike.  When  I  have  drest  them 

With  sorrell  sopps  lie  tell  you. 

'Lady.  Now  guard  him  heaven  ! 

(Drums.  They  fight.  One  is  killd,  the  other  2  disarmed.) 

After  this  nil,  as  far  as  Dick  is  concerned,  goes  more  than  merrily. 
“Duke  Medyna”  (he  is  Macada  in  the  play),  the  “Marquis 
D’Alquevizzes,”  and  others  load  him  with  presents ;  he  is  sent 
up  to  Madrid  to  see  the  King,  and  is  handsomely  entertained. 
Ilis  Majesty  offers  him  a  yearly  pension,  which  of  course  Dick 
refuses,  being  “  a  subiect  onely  to  the  King  of  England  my 
sovereign  ” ;  and  so  he  is  let  go,  and  returns  to  England,  Home, 
and  Beauty  through  France,  where,  by  the  way,  be  keeps  his 
hand  in  with  another  little  tight  with  the  Spaniards,  “  leaping 
upon  the  table  and  drawing”  against  seven  Spaniards,  of  whom, 
however,  as  Dick  very  honestly  tells  us,  six  were  not  armed, 
though  he  thought  they  were.  Thus  he  got  safe  to  Fowey  on  “  the 
three  and  twenty  day  of  April  1626.”  The  play  seems  to  send 
him  home  by  sea  from  Cadiz  straight. 

The  most  curious  and  characteristic  thing  about  this  play, 
however,  is  the  way  in  which  Dick's  adventures  are  brought  in  to 
give  title  and  English  interest  to  a  romantic  drama  with  which 
they  have  scarcely  the  remotest  connexion.  Mr.  Bullen  is  inclined 
to  father  Dick  of  Devonshire  on  Iley  wood,  a  rather  specious  attri¬ 
bution,  which  we,  relying  on  some  not  inconsiderable  reading  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  are  not  wholly  inclined  to  accept.  The 
daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Gales  is  affianced  to  Henrico  Guzman. 
The  siege  gives  the  lover  a  dangerous  opportunity,  and  Henrico, 
who  appears  to  be  a  very  respectable  person  at  first,  by  one 
of  the  sudden  and  scarcely  natural  changes  common  in  all 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  except  Shakspeare,  becomes  a  complete 
ruffian,  offers  violence  to  the  lady,  treats  her  subsequently  with 
the  vilest  insult,  and  forms  a  plot  to  take  his  elder  brother's  life. 
This  business,  out  of  which  Master  Henrico  gets  much  better  than 
he  deserves,  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  play,  which  is  diversi¬ 
fied  by  the  humours  of  one  Buzzano,  a  comic  accomplice  of 
Henrico's.  This  personage  is  sometimes  very  dull,  but  at  other 
times  rather  good,  a3  when,  his  master  having  threatened  him 
with  vengeance,  if  he  reveals  his  crime  even  in  his  sleep,  remarks, 
•“Hum!  It  will  not  be  safe  to  dream  of  a  knave  shortly  !  ”  Some 
of  the  serious  verse  is  really  pathetic,  and  there  is  a  most  spirited 
description  of  Drake  in  a  dialogue  between  two  “  Sherries  ” 
merchants  as  to  the  cause  of  the  enmity  between  Spain  and 
England : — 

That  glory  of  his  country,  and  Spaynes  terror, 

That  wonder  of  the  land  and  the  seas  minion, 

Drake,  of  cternall  memory,  harrowed  th’  Indies. 

Again,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  knew  his  politics  is  clear 
from  a  sly  hit  at  Glanville.  When  the  latter,  who  is  apparently 
introduced  as  “  Secretary,”  remarks  that  the  refusal  of  Peeke’s 
ransom  seems  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  hold  him  for  “  a  barronet 
at  least,"  the  captain  retorts,  “Or  perhaps,  Mr.  Secretary,  some 
remarkable  Common  wealth’s  man,  a  politician  in  government,” 
which,  if  Glanville  had  not  been,  or  had  not  been  thought  to  be, 
he  would  have  been  spared  his  involuntary  voyage. 

But  though  the  play  is  far  from  uninteresting  as  a  romantic 
tragi-comedy,  its  chief  interest  must  be  held  to  be  its  display  of 
•and  its  connexion  with  the  story  of  its  nominal  hero,  Three-to-One 
Dick  of  Devonshire,  “  Manly  Peeke  of  Tavistock,”  of  whose  likes 
may  the  breed  never  die  out  in  England. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

FINANCIAL  optimism  is  the  undisputed  creed  of  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen.  In  all  directions,  upon  all 
mundane  subjects,  in  every  department  of  human  affairs,  optimism 
is  naturally  a  popular  doctrine.  In  this  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  prophets  of  smooth  things  occupy  an  impreg¬ 
nable  vantage-ground,  with  a  pleasant  outlook  in  every  direction. 
The  spread  of  the  English  race,  the  expansion  of  our  colonies,  the 
growth  of  our  wealth,  the  progress  of  science,  and  its  multiform 
applications  to  industry,  leave  the  pessimist  with  little  to  say,  and 
saying  that  little  to  deaf  ears.  The  part  of  Cassandra  has  seldom 
been  more  ungrateful  than  now.  But  upon  finance  above  all,  the 
optimists  have  had  their  own  way  unchecked  and  uncontradicted. 
A  constantly  growing  revenue,  a  vast  reduction  of  taxation,  an 
unprecedented  diminution  of  debt,  surely  j  ustify  complacency.  Our 
financiers  have  been  too  successful  to  boast  of  success.  Surpluses 
are  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  question  i3  only  of  their  amount  and 
application.  On  these  matters  all  parties  are  agreed.  The  tone  of 
Budget  speeches  is  invariably  not  merely  sanguine,  but  confident. 
If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  description  of  the  situation  be  less 
eloquent  and  glowing  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  if  Mr.  Childers  chants 
his  piean  in  a  somewhat  lower  key  than  Mr.  Lowe,  the  difference 
is  one  of  temperament,  or  at  most  of  special  circumst  ances — a  little 
war  or  a  warm  summer.  To  challenge  a  judgment  so  authori¬ 
tative  and  so  unanimous,  to  raise  the  discordant  note  of  warning 
amid  such  a  chorus  of  triumph,  seems  the  very  extravagance 
of  pessimist  perversity.  Cassandra  herself  dare  not  find  a  Haw 
in  the  sounduess  of  our  financial  prosperity  ;  dare  not  deny  that 
our  total  taxation  has  been  steadily  and  enormously  reduced  ;  still 


less  affirm  that,  despite  six  millions  applied  in  a  single  year  to  the 
payment  of  debt,  despite  the  Ministerial  plan  accepted  by  Par¬ 
liament  for  paying  off'  over  130  millions  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
our  total  indebtedness  has  increased  and  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Yet  that  which  seems  too  wild  for  wilful  paradox 
is  literal  truth  ;  what  Cassandra  dare  not  suggest  is  recorded  in 
accessible  Blue-books  and  statistical  tables. 

Since  1867-8  the  National  Debt,  including  the  capital  value  of 
annuities,  has  been  reduced  by  43  millions.  But  the  total  amount 
of  our  obligations  has  increased  in  the  same  period  by  at  least 
45  millions,  and  probably  by  a  good  deal  more.  The  annual 
charge  of  “the  Debt”  had  risen  between  1862  and  1882  from  26^ 
to  29}  millions;  we  are  paying,  that  is  to  say,  an  increased 
taxation  of  3  millions  that  we  may  reduce  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  the  burden  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us.  Every 
temporary  addition  to  the  National  Debt  is  closely  and  vigilantly 
scanned.  The  Minister  who,  save  under  obvious  and  pressing' 
necessity,  ventures  to  borrow,  though  but  for  two  or  three  years, 
a  couple  of  millions  sterling,  is  sharply  questioned  and  loses  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  Parliamentary  and  popular  esteem.  The  reduction  of 
debt,  not  merely  by  the  application  of  the  annual  surplus,  but  by 
taxation  raised  for  that  express  purpose,  is  our  accepted  national 
policy.  Liberal  and  Tory  financiers  vie  with  one  another  in 
devotion  to  this  end.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  allowing 
irresponsible,  unobserved,  comparatively  inexperienced  and  igno¬ 
rant  men,  subject  to  no  real  or  effective  supervision,  to  undo, 
and  more  than  undo,  the  laborious  work  of  responsible  statesmen ; 
to  counteract  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  to  heap  up, 
year  by  year,  heavier  burdens  than  those  which  Parliament  is  so 
anxious,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  present  generation  of  taxpayers,  to 
diminish.  In  1S67-8  the  local  debt  of  England  and  Wales  alone 
was  but  33  millions;  in  1881-2  it  had  reached  and  exceeded  120 
millions!  That  is,  in  fourteen  years  the  innumerable  Councils, 
Boards,  and  Commissions  which  control  our  parochial,  municipal, 
and  district  expenditure  had  incurred  a  debt  of  more  than  87  mil¬ 
lions— twice  as  much  as  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
had  in  the  same  time  paid  off’.  Nor  has  there  been  any  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  the  wealth  which  has  to  bear  this  enormous 
load.  In  the  same  period  the  rateable  value  had  increased  only 
by  39  per  cent. ;  while  the  rates  had  risen  70  per  cent.,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  had  been  doubled,  and  the  outstanding  debt  increased 
by  more  than  360  per  cent.,  or  three  and  a  half-fold.  The  entire 
rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  last  year  of  the  period 
fell  short  of  140  millions ;  while  the  debt  amounted  to  120,  or  more 
than  six-sevenths  of  the  income  of  the  property  liable  for  it.  Our 
national  taxation,  apart  from  the  Post  Office  and  other  similar  sources 
of  revenue,  may  be  roughly  taken  at  70  millions.  That  levied  by  the 
local  authorities  of  all  sorts — of  course  subject  to  audit,  but  in 
practical  secresy,  and  without  observation  or  control — doe3  not 
fall  short  of  28  millions  in  England  and  Wales  alone.  The  national 
expenditure,  properly  so  called,  has  never  exceeded  80  millions  in 
time  of  peace;  the  local  expenditure  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1881-2  exceeded  50  millions. 

But  it  is  the  increase  even  more  than  the  amount  of  expenditure 
and  debt  that  deserves  attention.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  costly 
tendencies  of  modern  legislation  had  already  begun,  and  more 
than  begun,  to  take  effect.  The  new  standard  of  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  new  systems  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  town  improvements, 
modern  ideas  of  decency  and  comfort,  especially  as  regards  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  were  already  brought  to  bear;  and  the 
practice  of  throwing  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  burden 
upon  the  unhappy  ratepayers — that  is  to  say,  immediately  upon 
the  occupiers  and  ultimately  upon  the  owners  of  land  and  houses — 
had  been  fully  adopted.  The  comparison,  then,  is  not  in  any  wise 
unfair  or  misleading.  It  goes  back  to  no  remote  date,  to  no  anti¬ 
quated  standard.  Neither  the  demands  nor  the  resources,  nor  yet 
the  method  by  which  the  former  are  to  be  met  and  the  latter 
economized,  or  the  reverse,  have  undergone  any  substantial  change 
during  the  period  in  question.  There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  we 
have  seen  the  worst,  that  the  growth  either  of  expenditure  or  debt 
between  1868  and  18S2  was  in  any  wise  abnormal,  however  extra¬ 
vagant.  True,  tlie  Education  Act  of  1871  introduced  a  new 
element  of  local  expenditure,  imposed  a  burden  so  onerous  and  so 
obviously  Imperial  in  character  that  Ministers  and  Parliament 
were  obliged  lor  very  shame  to  share  the  load ;  to  throw  but  a 
portion  of  the  cost  on  that  single  unlucky  class,  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  realty,  who  have  borne  nearly  the  whole  expense  of 
modern  philanthropy.  To  go  back  only  to  1873-4,  when  the 
Education  Act  was  already  at  work,  the  rates  increased  in  eight 
years  from  19!  to  28  millions,  the  expenditure  from  31  to  50 
millions,  aud  the  debt  from  60  to  120  millions.  In  the  last  three 
years  for  which  the  returns  are  accessible  the  rates  increased  by 
more  than  1  million,  the  expenditure  by  nearly  2  millions,  and  the 
debt  by  more  than  6  millions  annually.  I11  ten  years  the  local 
loans  authorized  by  Parliament  or  the  Local  Government  Board 
amounted  to  no  less  than  58.V  millions.  The  annual  increment  in 
1872  was  little  more  than  3  millions,  in  1875  8  millions,  in  1879 
9  millions,  in  1880  7^  millions,  in  1881  less  than  4,  and  in 
1882  about  4j-  millions.  These  figures,  however,  are  exclusive 
of  sums  borrowed  by  the  issue  of  perpetual  annuities,  or  under 
Acts  for  the  purchase  of  particular  undertakings  where  the  price 
was  not  fixed  by  Parliament.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these 
sums  have  been  borrowed  for  short  periods  only,  or  that  taxation 
has  been  swelled  by  provision  for  early  repayment.  At  first  the 
loans  authorized  were  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years ;  lately  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  sixty,  and  even  to  a  hundred. 
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If  this  general  view  of  the  state  of  local  finances  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  alarming,  a  reference  to  particular  examples  has  no  re¬ 
assuring  effect.  The  only  local  authorities  whose  fiscal  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  economical,  which  have  neither  incurred 
debt  nor  burdened  the  ratepayers  with  exorbitant  immediate 
demands,  are  those  against  whose  arbitrary  power  Radical  doc- 
trinairism  most  bitterly  declaims,  and  whom  Liberal  policy  has 
marked  for  proximate  extinction.  While  the  elective  authorities 
of  the  towns  have  proceeded  to  increase  taxation  and  to  heap  up 
debt  on  an  imperial  scale,  as  if  corporations  had  not  only  neither 
soul  nor  body  to  protect,  but  neither  constituents  nor  posterity  to 
consider,  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  have  administered  the 
county  finances  with  signal  and  exceptional  frugality.  The  rates 
levied  by  them  have  increased  only  from  2J  to  3J  millions,  their 
debt  from  27  to  4-4  millions.  The  model  municipalities,  on  whose 
achievements  the  Radicals  dwell  with  pride,  and  which  they 
hold  up  as  examples  to  less  enterprising  or  more  easily  contented 
communities,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  modest  budgets  of 
the  counties.  Without  colonial  resources  or  colonial  powers  of 
expansion,  they  have  borrowed  at  much  more  than  a  colonial 
rate.  Birmingham,  with  a  total  rateable  value  of  i|-  million, 
owes  no  less  than  7  millions;  that  is,  supposing  her  municipal 
taxation  to  be  six-and-eightpence  in  the  pound  (a  monstrous  taxa¬ 
tion),  her  debt  already  amounts  to  fourteen  years’  revenue  !  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Bolton,  and  Leicester  owe  four  times  their  rateable  value, 
which,  taking  the  average  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
would  be  twenty  times  their  revenue.  Manchester,  famous  in 
older  and  better  days  for  the  efficiency  of  her  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  owes  about  2)  years’  rateable  value ;  Salford  a  little  less; 
while  Liverpool,  with  nearly  3^  millions  of  taxable  income,  owes 
5  millions  only.  These  three  cities,  moreover,  own,  we  believe, 
very  extensive  and  valuable  municipal  property,  waterworks, 
docks,  &c.,  which  may  more  than  countervail  their  debt.  Of  240 
boroughs,  94  already  owe  more  than  one  year’s  rateable  value ; 
-while  the  total  taxation  of  the  counties  is  under  7  per  cent.,  and 
their  total  debt  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  same.  Nor  is  the  contrast 
quite  so  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem.  If  the  members  of  Quarter 
Sessions  are  not  elected,  they  are  in  a  very  real  sense  responsible- 
responsible  not  to  a  practically  untaxed  populace,  but  to  their  own 
order  and  its  immediate  clientele,  to  the  gentry  and  farmers  who 
pay  the  county  rates.  The  municipal  councillors  of  Birmingham, 
though  the  elect  of  the  people,  are  under  no  such  check.  Despite 
the  plural  vote  of  the  larger  ratepayers,  they  are  swamped  by  the 
vast  multitude  of  compound  householders,  who  contribute  not  a 
penny  to  the  revenue,  and  benefit  largely  by  the  expenditure. 
The  outlay  of  Birmingham  upon  schools  and  other  institutions  for 
the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of  the  working  classes  has  been 
eulogized  as  generous  or  denounced  as  profligate.  Which  epithet 
it  really  deserves  depends  partly  on  the  question  whose  money  the 
patriotic  Mayor  and  Council  are  expending,  and  partly  perhaps  on 
their  motives.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  subject  to  no  human 
scrutiny ;  and  precisely  for  that  reason  it  was  held  till  lately  un¬ 
safe  to  divorce  taxation  from  representation  because  the  elect  of  the 
poor  are  naturally  and  sorely  tempted  to  purchase  popularity  out 
of  a  public  purse  replenished  chiefly  or  exclusively  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  rich.  But  we  have  changed  our  ideas  in  this  respect,  and 
our  local  budgets  bear  testimony  to  the  consequences  of  the  change. 


DO  WE  WANT  A  BISHOP  OF  JERUSALEM? 

rg! HE  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  which  practically  ceased  to  exist 
three  years  ago  with  the  death  of  l)r.  Barclay,  is  attain  exhi¬ 
biting  signs  of  what  may  be  called  subjective  animation.  Most 
people  had  imagined  that  by  this  time  it  was  “dead  as  a  doornail,” 
and  there  were  probably  not  very  many,  either  in  England  or  in 
Germany,  to  regret  that  its  early  but  not  premature  decline  had 
issued  in  dissolution.  Distrusted  as  it  was  from  the  first,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  in  its  origin  for  its  indirect  effect  in  precipitating 
an  ecclesiastical  catastrophe  at  home,  the  crude  and  ill-omened 
device  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  Baron  Bunsen  had  never 
really  developed — to  cite  the  alleged  peroration  of  a  maiden  speech 
at  the  Cambridge  Union— “  the  least  spark  of  life,  or  the  slightest 
scintillation  of  existence.”  It  had  been  active,  so  far  as  it  dis¬ 
played  any  kind  of  activity,  only  for  mischief,  and  had  done  no 
good  to  Christians,  Jews,  or  Turks,  all  of  whom  it  was,  according 
to  the  design  of  its  authors,  intended  somehow  to  benefit.  It  had 
not  formed  a  great  centre  of  Protestant  Christianity,  a  sort  of 
Oriental  international  anti-Roman  Papacy,  which  was  Bunsen's 
dearest  wish;  it  had  neither  promoted  friendly  relations  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  one  class  of  its  English  advocates  desired,  nor- 
succeeded,  according  to  the  wishes  of  another  with  whom  Bishop 
Gobat  was  entirely  in  sympathy,  in  converting  the  “idolatrous” 
Easterns  from  the  error  of  their  ways ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
it  had  failed  to  irradiate  either  Jews  or  Turks  with  the  pure  light 
of  Evangelical  truth.  In  short,  it  had  been  conspicuous  only  as  a 
failure  all  along  the  line.  It  had  kindled  many  heart-burnings, 
and  stirred  much  ill- blood,  but  had  fulfilled  none  of  the  hopes  of  its 
founders,  while  it  had  just  enough  vitality  feebly  to  j  ustify  the  fears 
of  its  opponents.  When  Bishop  Gobat  died  after  some  thirty  years 
of  a  meddlesome  and  mischievous  episcopate,  there  prevailed  a 
very  general  belief  that  the  English  Government  would  decline  to 
name  a  successor  :  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Barclay,  after  a  very 
brief  term  of  office,  it  was  announced  that  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  turn  it  then  was  to  nominate,  had  so  declined.  Nothing  ! 


could  seem  more  natural.  Both  Bunsen  and  his  royal  master,  if  not 
theologians,  were  dabblers  in  theology,  and  had  religious  crotchets 
of  their  own  which,  however  fanciful  and  foolish,  were  from  their 
own  point  of  view  intelligible.  But  a  new  king  has  since  then 
arisen  in  the  land  who  knows  not  Joseph,  and  if  Prince  Bismarck 
is  as  sound  a  Protestant  as  Bunsen,  his  Protestantism  is  of  a  more 
political  type,  and  is  wholly  free  from  any  element  of  what  may 
without  offence  be  designated  ecumenical  priggishness.  He  has  in 
hi3  own  fashion  combated  Rome,  but  he  would  be  the  last  man  to 
select  Jerusalem  as  the  vantage  ground  of  a  new  ecclesiastical 
crusade,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  interested  in  schemes  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  on  the  basis  of  a 
modified  episcopacy.  He  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  regard  the 
“  devout  imagination  ”  of  Frederick  William  and  Bunsen  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  at  best  of  amusement  not  perhaps  unmingled  with  contempt. 

It  was  therefore  rather  surprising  to  be  told  the  other  day  that 
after  long  delay  the  Prussian  Government  was  moving  in  the  matter, 
and  desired  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Bishop  Barclay,  but  wished 
first  to  secure  a  readjustment  of  the  original  compact,  according  to- 
which  he  was  bound  to  receive  episcopal  consecration  in  England- 
That  such  a  requirement  k  inconsistent  with  the  principle — clearly 
implied  in  other  parts  of  the  arrangement — of  an  ecclesiastical 
parity  and  intercommunion  between  the  Anglican  and  Gerinan- 
Protestant  Churches  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it.  If  the  Bishop  is 
to  ordain  German  candidates  for  the  ministry  on  their  signing 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to  take  under  his  jurisdiction 
German  ministers  who  have  received  ordination — of  course  not 
episcopal — from  their  own  Communion,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
insist  on  his  own  episcopal  consecration  as  an  essential  condition 
of  the  office.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
current  rumour — and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  canard — it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Prussian  Government  is  really  making, 
as  has  been  alleged,  “ vigorous  efforts”  to  remodel  the  compact 
with  our  own  about  the  Jerusalem  bishop  on  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  be  alternately  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  such  efforts  can  lead  to  any 
practical  result.  Theology  is  not  indeed  the  province  of  statesmen,, 
and  the  wisest  of  them  are  apt,  when  they  meddle  with  it,  to  make 
the  most  strange  and  sometimes  ludicrous  mistakes,  from  their 
proneness  wholly  to  miscalculate  the  force  of  religious  convictions. 
And  we  can  readily  understand  that  to  a  Prussian  statesman  the 
notion  of  any  critical  importance  being  attached  to  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  ordination — except  perhaps  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  the  natural  home  of  suchlike  superstitious 
puerilities — would  appear  too  absurd  to  come  within  the  raDge  of 
practical  politics.  There  seems  to  be  something  incongruous  and 
a  little  humiliating  in  a  bishop  who  is  named  and  commissioned 
by  the  Prussian  Government  having  to  seek  consecration,  and  even, 
priestly  ordination,  if  not  already  in  priest’s  orders,  from  the 
Church  of  England.  As  the  two  countries  take  an  equal  share  in 
paying  the  salary,  it  appears  only  natural  for  them  to  claim  an  equal 
share  both  in  the  selection  and  religious  equipment  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  See.  The  answer  of  course  is  that  for  the  English 
Church  to  assent  to  such  a  proposal  would  involve  a  public  and 
official  recognition  on  her  part  of  non-episeopal  orders.  And  if  the 
Jerusalem  scheme  in  its  original  form  provoked  a  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  and  precipitated  a  crisis  under  which,  according  to  a  high 
authority  in  such  matters,  “  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
reeling  ever  since,”  it  requires  no  special  foresight  to  predict  that 
the  remodelling  of  that  scheme  in  the  manuer  said  to  have  been 
suggested  would  lead  to  nothing  short  of  a  schism.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  on  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question  at 
issue.  It  is  quite  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination  has  always  in  fact  been  the  dominant  tradition 
of  the  English  Church,  and  is  assumed  as  such  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  and  cherished  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  by  a  large 
number  of  her  members,  clerical  and  lay.  Apart  from  all  theolo¬ 
gical  considerations,  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  ignores  these 
patent  facts  is  obviously  impracticable.  To  reply  that  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  bishopric  in  its  existing,  or  rather  late  existing,  form  is  a 
hybrid  and  one-sided  arrangement  is  a  perfectly  just  indictment 
against  its  inception,  and  an  excellent  reason,  not  for  remodelling^ 
but  for  abolishing  it.  On  that  point  we  have  more  than  once  before 
had  occasion  to  dwell,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  arguments  with 
which  our  readers  must  be  already  familiar,  and  which,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  remain  unanswered.  A  couuterplea  however  has 
been  set  up  during  the  last  few  weeks,  from  two  very  different 
points  of  view,  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  original  design  on 
entirely  new  lines.  That  Bunsen’s  idea  has  proved,  and  was  sure 
to  prove,  a  failure,  is  not  denied,  and  it  is  frankly  admitted  that 
the  proposed  closer  amalgamation  with  the  Prussian  Church  does 
not  offer  even  a  possible  basis  for  future  operations.  But  it  i3 
suggested  that  the  Prussian  Government  should,  if  it  pleases,  take 
over  it3  own  hall  of  the  endowment  and  have  a  bishop  of  its  own 
at  Jerusalem,  but  that  we  also  should  maintain  a  bishop  there  for 
Anglican  purposes.  In  their  conception  however  of  the  nature  of 
the  functions  of  the  new  Anglican  prelate — for  his  creation  would 
be  really  a  new  departure — the  rival  advocates  of  this  scheme  are 
most  widely  disagreed.  That  their  proposals  are  more  plausible, 
or  at  least  less  dreamy  and  irrational,  than  Bunsen’s,  may  be 
allowed.  But  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  have  no 
sufficient  justification. 

According  to  one  party  the  special  work  of  the  new  bishop  is 
to  be  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Turks,  and  they  urge  in  favour 
of  it  that  a  considerable  work  of  this  kind  has  already  been  carried 
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on  in  Palestine.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  any  zealous 
missionaries  who  may  feel  called  to  devote  themselves  to  this 
charitable  work,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  trustworthy  evidence,  there  is  only  one  thing  rarer  in 
the  present  age  than  the  conversion  of  a  Jew,  and  that  is  the 
conversion  of  a  Mahometan.  As  to  the  success  of  such  efforts  in 
Palestine,  Mr.  Courtenay  the  other  day  gave  the  following  statistics 
in  the  Times: — 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  carried  on  missions  to  the  latter, 
ostensibly  at  least,  for  the  last  33  years,  have  expended  upwards  of 
120,000 1.  upon  them  in  the  aggregate,  and  have  never  made  a  convert,  as 
can  be  proved  from  their  own  papers.  The  London  Jews’  Society,  during 
the  six  years  subsequent  to  1876,  notwithstanding  an  average  expenditure 
of  5,000 /.  upon  the  Jerusalem  mission,  failed  to  convert  a  single  Jew.  In 
their  report  for  1883-4  they  say  that  they  baptized  four  persons  ;  but  I 
share  your  incredulity  about  their  respectability,  and  cannot  forget  that, 
according  to  their  own  published  reports,  they  collected  in  England  in 
1882  and  1883  upwards  of  5,000/.  for  feeding  and  clothing,  in  Jerusalem, 
starving  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

He  thinks  it  “  for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the 
honour  and  future  independence  of  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,” 
that  there  should  be  a  searching  inquiry  into  these  missions. 
Most  people  probably  will  he  ot'  opinion  that  it  is  not  for  the 
■credit  of  the  Church  to  maintain  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem  for  a 
purpose  so  manifestly  futile.  There  is  more  show  of  reason  in  the 
other  proposal  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  exercises  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Anglican  congregations  in  the  West  of  Europe,  there 
should  be  a  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  discharge  a  similar  office 
for  the  East.  Here  at  least  we  get  out  of  ecclesiastical 
dreamland  into  the  region  of  common  sense.  But  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  also  there  are  obvious  and  decisive  objections.  Supposing 
another  bishop  to  he  wanted  for  the  superintendence  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Church — a  question  which  must  be  discussed  ou  its 
■own  merits,  and  cannot  he  parenthetically  treated  here — why 
should  he  he  placed  at  Jerusalem?  For  practical  convenience 
it  is  by  no  means  the  most  suitable  locality,  and  the  historical 
grandeur  of  the  sonorous  title  is  not  a  recommendation  hut 
the  reverse.  It  is  argued  that  as  the  Greek  and  Batin  Churches 
have  a  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  there  not  be  an  Anglican 
■one  to  compete  with  them?  But  the  argument  betrays  a  strange 
ignorance  alike  of  history  and  of  ecclesiastical  principle.  As 
regards  the  Latin  Church,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  claims 
universal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world,  and  has  therefore 
a  perfect  right  on  its  own  principles  to  establish  bishops  or 
patriarchs — we  are  not  sure  whether  the  Latin  prelate  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  a  patriarch — wherever  it  pleases.  The  claim  may  he 
disputed,  but  the  practice  is  only  consistent  with  it.  A3  regards 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  case  is  still  simpler.  It  claims  exclusive 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  East,  which  is  administered  under  four 
patriarchates,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  his 
rights  were  formally  ratified  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  there  ha3 
been  a  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  confronted  by  a  Latin  rival 
simply  because  the  Latin  Church  refuses  to  admit  anywhere  any 
jurisdiction  but  her  own;  but  the  English  Church  neither  claims, 
like  Rome,  universal  dominion,  nor  disputes  with  Rome  the  rights 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  There  is  therefore  on  her  own  principles 
no  locus  standi  for  an  English  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  not, 
.and  never  has  been,  English  territory.  As  regards  local  duties, 
it  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that  there  are  none  for 
which  a  British  chaplain  would  not  amply  suffice.  And  when 
it  has  been  decided  that  a  second  bishop  is  required  for  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  continental  chaplaincies,  it  will  he  time  enough  to 
consider  where  he  may  be  most  conveniently  located.  Meanwhile 
if  there  is  one  place  where,  on  all  grounds,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  establish  his  episcopal  throne, 
that  place  is  Jerusalem. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

TIIE  close  of  what  in  military  parlance  is  known  as  the  drill 
season  suggests  a  few  thoughts  about  the  Volunteers  who 
have  attended  camps  of  instruction  and  performed  other  martial 
•exercises  with  their  accustomed  regularity.  The  force  shows  no 
signs  of  diminishing  vitality,  but  holds  its  own  steadily  and  well. 
Occasional  murmurs  are,  however,  beginning  to  make  themselves 
heard  from  Volunteers  themselves  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not 
receive  the  amount  of  official  recognition  and  support  that  are  due 
to  its  increasing  efficiency  and  solid  organization.  The  position  of 
the  Volunteers  is  certainly  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  getting  on  for 
thirty  years  since  it  first  sprang  into  sudden  existence  ;  so  sudden, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  generally  regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  patriotic 
spasm  which  would  quickly  pass  away.  Time,  however,  passed 
away,  hut  the  movement  did  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gained 
strength  and  solidity.  The  public  alternately  supported  and 
derided  it,  while  the  professional  soldier  regarded  it  with  gracious 
condescension  not  altogether  free  from  a  tinge  of  contempt.  Still, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report  the  Volunteers  held  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  neither  allowing  themselves  to  be  unduly 
•elevated  by  praise  nor  dejected  by  censure.  A  French  critic,  in  a 
recent  work  upon  England  and  her  institutions,  alluded  sneeringly 
to  the  force  on  the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  of  any  real 
service  since  it  was  formed,  and  that,  as  far  as  appearances 
could  be  trusted,  the  Volunteers  might  all  die  peaceably  in  their 
beds.  It  did  not,  apparently,  occur  to  him  that  the  avowed  object 
of  the  Volunteers  is  that  they  and  their  civilian  couutrvmen  should 


die  peaceably  in  their  beds  ;  that  in  fact  he  was,  all  unwittingly, 
paying  them  the  highest  compliment  he  well  could.  But  so  it  is ; 
the  services  of  the  Volunteers  have  never  yet  been  called  into  re¬ 
quisition,  and  up  to  the  present  they  may  fairly  claim  that  their 
existence  has  justified  itself.  This,  we  think,  brings  us  directly  to 
the  root  of  the  complaints  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
country  has  enjoyed  such  perfect  immunity  from  invasion,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  force,  that  it  now  complacently 
accepts  this  security  as  a  matter  of  course,  sees  no  further  cause 
for  anxiety,  and  consequently  110  further  necessity  for  improve¬ 
ment.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  against  which  the 
Volunteer  soul  rebels.  But  a  point  appears  to  have  been 
reached  beyond  which  the  Treasury  will  not  go  in  the  matter 
of  expenditure.  Successive  concessions  have  been  made  in  the 
shape  of  capitation  and  other  grants,  which,  largely  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  officers  aud  by  the  counties  to  which  the  corps 
belong,  have  sufficed  to  meet  all  demands  hitherto.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  then  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance — at  any  rate  from  the  Government — something 
further  may  not  yet  he  done  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
force  ;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  still  provide  fuel  for 
the  fire  of  professional  zeal  which  burns  as  yet  so  brightly  in  the 
Volunteer  force. 

At  present  the  weakest  points  in  connexion  with  the  Volunteers 
as  a  body  are  as  follows: — (1)  Discipline  and  interior  economy  of 
corps;  (2)  equipment;  (3)  marksmanship  of  infantry.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  we  may  observe  that  the  term  discipline, 
for  Volunteer  purposes,  simply  meaus  order  aud  regularity.  With 
a  body  of  respectable  and  law-abiding  citizens  it  need  never  he 
harsh ;  nor  need  it  be  carried  to  the  same  pitch  of  strictness  that 
necessarily  prevails  in  the  regular  services.  The  present  want  of 
discipline  in  the  force  is  more  due  to  ignorance  of  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  than  to  any  other  cause.  Properly  understood, 
discipline  means  not  merely  obedience  and  attention  to  superiors 
on  parade,  hut  a  proper  system  of  responsibility  from  rank  to  rank; 
a  proper  division  of  duty  and  labour  among  all;  a  proper  system 
for  providing  the  men  with  their  clothing,  arms,  equipments, 
food,  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  well¬ 
being.  In  a  word,  the  term  discipline  should  include  the  barrack- 
room  or  tent  as  well  as  the  parade  ;  it  is  quite  as  necessary  in  the 
administrative  as  in  the  tactical  sense.  Yet  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  art  of  administration  to  the  bodily  wants  of 
their  men  is  hut  little  cultivated  by  officers,  and  even  by  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Volunteers.  They  appear  to  think 
that  their  duties  begin  and  end  on  the  parade-ground  or  at  the 
rifle-butts,  the  whole  of  the  administrative  work  of  a  battalion 
being  frequently  thrown  on  the  adjutant  and  permanent  staff.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  latter  when  a  Volunteer  batta¬ 
lion  takes  its  annual  week  in  camp  completely  overwhelmed  with 
work,  while  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  almost  idle. 
This  is  distinctly  wrong.  The  adjutant  and  permanent  staff  should 
devote  some  of  this  spare  time  to  teaching  the  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  what  is  known  in  the  army  as  “interior 
economy,”  so  that  when  occasion  demanded  the  latter  would  be  able 
to  take  their  share  of  the  work.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  present  certificate  of  proficiency  be  altered  to  include  this  sub¬ 
ject,  for  we  fail  to  see  how  any  officer  or  sergeant  can  justly  be 
called  proficient  if  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  orderly  duty,  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  method  of  drawing  stores  and  pro¬ 
visions,  the  arrangement  of  messes,  keeping  duty  rosters,  making 
out  parade  states,  and  the  numerous  other  similar  duties  with 
which  acquaintanceship  is  required  the  moment  his  battalion  takes 
the  field.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  large  house  of  business 
employing  a  thousand  hands,  of  whom  only  about  half  a  dozen 
were  conversant  with  the  regulations  for  working  it.  This  exactly 
expresses  the  condition  to  which  most  Volunteer  regiments  would 
find  themselves  reduced  were  they  suddenly  called  upon  to  take 
the  field  in  earnest.  The  certificate  of  proficiency  should  certainly 
embrace  the  regulations  issued  for  Volunteers  in  regimental  camps 
and  a  few  simple  questions  from  the  Queen’s  Regulations.  If 
schools  of  instruction  were  formed  at  the  headquarters  of  each 
regimental  district,  and  orders  issued  in  every  garrison  which 
would  admit  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  from  Volunteer  battalions  being  attached  to  depots  of 
regular  battalions  for  duty  for  a  week  or  more,  the  knowledge  they 
would  acquire  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  present  state  of 
discipline  throughout  the  whole  force.  It  is  also  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  he  desirable  to  modify  the 
Army  Act,  so  that  the  Volunteers  might  he  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  the  Yeomanry — that  is,  subject  to  military  law 
when  assembled  for  training  in  their  own  regimental  camps,  even 
when  not  brigaded  with  regular  troops.  Another  point  worth 
noting  is  that  Volunteers  have  at  present  very  lew  opportunities  of 
learning  their  duties  on  guard.  Could  not  an  example  which  has 
recently  been  set  be  more  frequently  followed  in  the  shape  of 
allowing  some  of  the  guards  in  garrison  towns  to  be  furnished  at 
stated  intervals  by  Volunteers?  This  would  create  emulation 
among  different  corps  in  the  matter  of  smartness  on  guard,  and 
would,  moreover,  frequently  afford  the  regular  soldier  a  welcome 
relief  iu  the  shape  of  an  extra  “  night  in  bed.” 

As  regards  equipment,  some  battalions  are  fairly  well  supplied, 
berng  richer  in  funds  than  others,  but  the  majority  are  in  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  state.  Could  not  a  part-worn  great-coat  and  a  black 
kit-bag  be  issued  by  Government  to  every  man  who  has  completed, 

1  say,  one  hundred  drills?  These  might  be  marked  and  issued  by 
j  the  quarter-master,  to  be  returned  into  store  when  the  owner 
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resigns.  Some  gradual  measures  of  this  kind  would  surely  be 
better  than  to  leave  the  task  of  suddenly  equipping  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Volunteers  to  the  eve  of  an  invasion.  Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  marksmanship  of  the  Volunteers,  and  we  may 
as  well  begin  by  remarking  that  there  is  no  point  upon  which 
the  general  public  are  so  misinformed  as  upon  Volunteer  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  Once  a  year  the  picked  shot3 
of  corps  appear  at  Wimbledon  and  astonish  the  world  with 
an  exhibition  of  shooting  which  is  probably  unequalled  in  any 
other  country.  But  how  is  this  marvellous  shooting  achieved  ? 
By  dint  of  careful  and  continuous  practice  on  the  part  of  the  few  ; 
while  the  great  majority  care  little  or  nothing  for  shooting.  The 
public  will  never  have  a  fair  criterion  of  the  real  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  force  until  an  absolutely  complete  muster  of  some  given 
corps  be  made,  and  that  corps  put  through  the  annual  course  of 
shooting  performed  by  the  regulars.  Were  this  done,  we  fear  the 
result  would  be  startling.  To  say  it  would  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  line  would  be  saying  very  little.  Every  man  in 
the  regular  infantry  must  and  does  fire  his  given  number  of 
rounds  annually,  and  thus  every  man  can  shoot  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  in  the  Volunteers  there  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands, 
of  men  who  hardly  ever  shoot  at  all,  and  take  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  subject.  Here,  inducements  are  clearly  wanting,  and 
we  think  that  in  this  case  the  best  inducement  should  be  small 
pecuniary  rewards.  A  small  increase  to  the  capitation  grant 
might  be  held  out  to  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers 
to  encourage  them  to  improve  the  results  of  the  class-firing  in 
general,  while  individual  rewards  might  in  addition  be  bestowed 
upon  marksmen.  These  suggestions  have  been  acted  upon  in  more 
than  one  battalion,  the  rewards  having  been  furnished  from 
private  sources,  and  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  But 
it  is  not  creditable  to  the  nation  that  everything  that  stimulates 
the  Volunteers  and  tends  to  improve  their  efficiency  should  thus 
be  left  to  private  liberality.  The  force  is  either  worth  having  or 
it  is  not;  and  if  it  is,  it  certainly  appears  deserving  of  more  official 
recognition  than  it  now  receives. 


JOHNSON’S  MONUMENT  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

OLDSMITH'S  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey  ranks  among 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  It  has  permanently  enriched 
literature  by  one  memorable  phrase,  and  it  must  ever  recall  the 
round  robin  under  the  safeguard  of  which  Burke,  Gibbon, 
Reynolds,  and  Sheridan  alone  ventured  to  approach  Johnson  with 
adverse,  though  not  unfriendly,  criticism.  To  Johnson’s  own 
epitaph  in  St.  Paul’s  a  very  different  kind  of  interest  belongs,  A 
man  might  be  a  fair  scholar,  and  yet  have  not  a  little  trouble  in 
deciphering  its  pedantic  jumble  of  dates,  numerals,  and  Greek 
letters.  When  he  had  made  it  all  out,  he  might  well  think  that 
for  his  labour  he  had  got  but  a  very  small  return.  Nevertheless, 
any  one  who  knows  its  history  cannot  but  look  upon  it  with  some 
kind  of  amusement;  for  it  is  a  memorial  not  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
greatness,  but  of  Dr.  Parr's  littleness.  Not  but  that  Parr  had  his 
merits  also  ;  unfortunately  they  were  too  often  swallowed  up  and 
hidden  in  his  ridiculous  vanity.  To  the  very  place,  moreover,  in 
which  the  monument  is  set  up  a  story  belongs.  Johnson  lies  buried 
in  the  Abbey  between  Garrick  and  Sheridan.  Why  was  it  not  there 
that  his  statue  was  erected  and  his  pompous  epitaph  inscribed  f  This, 
Malone  tells  us,  was  Sir  Joshua’s  doing.  In  his  Journey  to  Flanders 
Reynolds  had  lamented  that  sculpture  languished  in  England,  and 
was  almost  confined  to  monuments  to  eminent  men.  But  even  in 
these  it  had  not  fair  play,  for  Westminster  Abbey  was  so  full  that 
the  recent  monuments  there  appeared  ridiculous,  being  stuck  up 
in  odd  holes  aud  corners.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul’s  looked 
forlorn  aud  desolate.  Here,  he  said,  monuments  should  be  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  should  determine 
the  size  of  the  figures  and  where  they  should  be  placed,  so  as  to 
be  ornamental  to  the  building.  Eight  years  after  Reynolds  had 
written  this,  and  five  years  after  the  death  of  Johnson,  “  a  select 
number  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  friends,”  to  use  Boswell’s  words,  met  at 
Malones  house  “  to  settle  as  to  effectual  measures  for  having  a 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.”  A  subscription 
list  was  opened.  Horace  Walpole,  with  an  insolence  that  was 
uncommon  even  in  him — for  he  could  be  as  insolent  as  any  one 
when  he  chose— wrote  to  Miss  Berry: — “Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Boswell  have  sent  an  ambling  circular-letter  to  me 
begging  for  subscriptions  for  a  monument  for  Dr.  Johnson.  .  .  . 
I  would  not  deign  to  write  an  answer,  but  sent  down  word  by  my 
footman,  as  I  would  have  done  to  parish  officers  with  a  brief,  that 
I  would  not  subscribe.”  Eleven  hundred  guineas  nevertheless 
were  raised.  Reynolds  meanwhile  had  not  forgotten  his  scheme 
for  the  encouragement  of  sculpture  and  the  adornment  of  our 
great  Cathedral.  “  lie  exerted,”  says  Malone,  “  all  his  influence 
with  his  friends  to  induce  them  to  consent  that  the  monument 
should  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s.  In  conformity  with  these  senti¬ 
ments,  he  himself  was  buried  in  that  Cathedral.”  Johnson's 
monument,  therefore,  recalls  to  us  the  attempt  our  great  painter 
made  to  rescue  St.  Paul’s  from  what  he  calls  “  its  forlorn  and 
desolate  state.”  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  the  first  in  a  famous 
series.  The  only  pity  is  that  it  is  in  itself  so  little  worthy  of  the 
man  it  commemorates  and  the  place  it  holds. 

Boswell  died  before  either  the  statue  was  erected  or  the  in¬ 
scription  completed.  But  he  tells  us  that  he  understood  that  the 
epitaph  had  been  written  by  “  that  great  scholar  and  warm 


admirer  of  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr.”  Little  did  Boswell  sus¬ 
pect,  we  imagine,  that  Parr  had  been  asked  by  the  publishers  of 
Johnson’s  works  to  write  the  great  man's  Life.  In  his  amusing 
vanity  Parr,  by  the  way,  was  as  proud  of  this  Life  as  if  he  had 
really  written  it.  “  It  would  have  been,”  he  said,  “  the  best 
work  I  ever  wrote.  It  would  have  contained  a  view  of  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  it  would  have  been  the  third  most  learned 
work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.”  To  explain  himself  he  after¬ 
wards  added  : — “  The  most  learned  work  ever  published  I  consider 
Bentley  On  the.  Epistles  of  Phalaris  ;  the  next,  Salmasius  on 
the  Hellenistic  Language.”  Alluding  to  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson 
he  continued,  “  Mine  should  have  been,  not  the  droppings  of  his 
lips,  but  the  history  of  his  mind.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1 791  that  Parr  was  asked  to  write  the  epitaph. 
In  reply  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua: — “I  am  not  without  a  most 
awful  and  most  painful  sense  of  the  situation  in  which  I  stand.” 
lie  was.  he  told  another  correspondent,  “  filled  with  confusion  and 
dismay.”  To  Mr.  Fox  he  wrote,  “  My  responsibility  is  indeed  a 
fearful  one.”  At  last  he  plucked  up  courage  for  the  mighty  task, 
but  he  insisted  that  for  the  present  the  strictest  secresy  should  be 
observed  as  to  his  compliance.  Four  years  passed  before  the  statue 
was  ready,  and  the  epitaph  had  to  be  produced.  Meanwhile  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  task  “  by  reading  nearly  two  thousand 
inscriptions;  not,”  he  said,  “for  the  petty  drudgery  of  gleaning 
scattered  phrases,  but  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  familiarizing  my 
ear,  my  eye,  and  my  mind  to  the  general  structure  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  proper  selection  of  topics.”  When  all  was  ready 
a  fresh  difficulty  started  up.  He  bad  expected,  he  said,  that  his 
epitaph  would  not  be  exposed  to  criticism,  but  would  be  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  as  he  wrote  it.  “The  circumstances  of  the  situation  in  which 
I  stand,”  he  wrote,  “  are  so  peculiar  as  to  justify  me  in  throwing  off 
all  dastardly  reserve,  and  in  supporting  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
own  rights  with  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  vigilance,  and  firm¬ 
ness.”  He  yielded,  however,  and  in  the  end  did  not  insist  that 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Fox,  Windham,  Malone,  and  Sir  William  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell)  should  be  bound  to  accept  any  man's  epitaph,  even 
Dr.  Parr's,  on  trust.  In  the  summer  of  1791  Reynolds  had  written 
to  him,  “  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  impatient  to  see  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.”  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1795  that  the  great  man 
could  be  induced  to  show  it.  It  met  with  a  very  cold  reception. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  he  calls  Ned  he  describes  the  in¬ 
scription  in  its  several  stages.  “  First  it  stood  thus : — 

Samueli  Johnson, 

Grammatico  Anglicano, 

Magistro  verse  virtutis 
Ilomini  optinao  et  singularis  exempli.” 

Then  followed  four  lines  of  dates  and  the  conclusion  almost  as 
they  stand  now.  It  scarcely  required,  we  should  have  thought, 
the  perusal  of  nearly  two  thousand  inscriptions  to  produce  an 
epitaph  that  would  not  have  provoked  criticism  had  it  been  read 
on  the  tomb  of  the  respectable  Lindley  Murray.  If  we  put  on 
one  side  the  dates,  it  certainly  answered  the  requirement  laid 
down  by  Johnson  that  “an  epitaph  ought  not  to  be  louger  than 
common  beholders  may  be  expected  to  have  leisure  and  patience 
to  peruse.”  To  it  most  assuredly  never  could  be  applied  the 
epigram  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  first  Dunciad 

Friend  !  in  your  epitaph  I’m  grieved 
So  verjr  much  is  said  ; 

One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

The  other  never  read. 

How  long  the  inscription  rested  in  this  state  Parr  does  not  tell  us  ; 
but  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  he  thus  expanded 
the  second  line  into  two:  — 

Grammatico  et  critico 
Scriptorum  Anglicorum  litterate  perito. 

“  More  just  and  appropriate  terms,”  he  complacently  added,  “  can¬ 
not  be  found.”  Unhappily  for  himself  he  thought  that  he  ought 
to  add,  though  much  against  his  own  judgment,  some  mention  of 
Johnson's  poetical  character.  “  To  my  ear,”  he  wrote,  “  disciplined 
as  it  is  by  the  perusal  of  the  best  inscriptions,  I  have  again  and 
again  appealed  for  the  proportion  of  the  rhythm.  The  result  is 
that  the  epitaph  must  be  injured  by  any  mention  whatsoever  of 
Dr.  Johnson  as  a  poet.”  It  was  fortunate  that  his  disciplined  ear  did 
not  for  the  same  reason  reject  Samueli,  and  insist  on  Johnson  having 
been  one  of  the  old  friends  of  our  boyhood,  Caius  or  Balbus.  Once 
more  he  yielded  and  inserted  “  Probabili  poet®.”  “  In  arras,”  he 
wrote,  “were  all  the  Johnsonians,  Malone,  Steevens,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Windham,  and  even  Fox,  all  in  arms.  The  epithet  was  cold.  They 
do  not  understand  it,  and  I  am  a  Scholar,  not  a  Belles-Lettres- 
man  ;  an  epitaph  writer,  not  a  panegyrist ;  a  critic,  not  a  par¬ 
tisan.”  The  more  they  objected  the  more  highly  he  thought  of  the 
epithet,  till  at  last  he  wrote  to  Fox: — “  I  never  reflected  upon  the 
word  without  an  entire  affiance  in  its  propriety,  and  I  will  venture  to 
add,  almost  a  triumphant  feeling  in  its  felicity.”  However,  he  again 
gave  way,  and  “  Probabili  poet®  ”  became  “  Poet®  seutentiarum  et 
verboruiA  ponderibus  admirabili.”  “  These  words,”  he  wrote,  “  are 
energetic,  sonorous,  and  in  point  of  Latinity  unexceptionable.  But 
they  fill  one  with  a  secret  ar.d  invincible  loathing  ;  because  they  tend 
to  introduce  in  the  epitaph  a  character  of  magnificence.”  Later 
on  he  inserted  “  lunriuibus  ” — Poet®  luminibus  sententiarum,  &c. 

“  It  is  well  done,  boy,”  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ned  in  telling  him 
of  the  change.  At  the  same  time  he  altered  “  Magistro  ver®  vir¬ 
tutis”  into  “  Magistro  virtutis  gravissimo.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Malone,  speaking  for  the  Johnsonians, 
pointed  out  that  “the  universality  of  Johnson’s  knowledge,  the 
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promptness  of  his  mind  in  producing  it  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
vivid  eloquence  with  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts,  however 
suddenly  called  upon,  formed  a  very  distinguished  part  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  genius,  and  place  him  on  higher  grounds  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  quality  that  can  be  named.”  What  was  all  this  to  a  well- 
disciplined  ear?  Moreover,  Farr  maintained  that,  if  Johnson’s 
skill  in  talk  was  mentioned,  his  roughness  in  contradiction  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  this  be  forgot  what  Johnson 
had  said  in  his  essay  on  Epitaphs,  that  “  No  man  in  them  ought 
to  be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  possessed ;  but  who¬ 
ever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults  must  inquire  after  them  in  other 
places.”  He  might  well  have  been  informed  also  of  a  saying  of 
Johnson’s  which  Boswell  records,  that  “  in  lapidary  inscriptions  a 
man  is  not  upon  oath.”  It  was  in  vain,  also,  that  Sir  Joshua 
begged  that  the  marble  might  tell  that  Johnson  was  Professor  of 
Ancient  Literature  to  the  Royal  Academy,  “  as  it  was  on  this 
pretext  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Academicians  to  subscribe  a 
hundred  guineas.”  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  begged  that  R.A.  might 
be  added  to  his  name,  but  “  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  its 
omission.”  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  got  even  his  name  in¬ 
scribed,  had  it  not  “  sounded  ominous  ”  to  Parr.  The  enraged 
sculptor,  if  altogether  neglected,  “  might  slilyputthe  figure  of  a 
hog  on  the  monument,”  just  as  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  put  their  names  on  the  temple  they  had  built 
in  Rome,  scattered  aavpai  (lizards)  and  pdrpaxoi  (frogs)  .on  the 
bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns. 

In  the  whole  inscription  it  was  not  of  Johuson  but  of  Parr 
that  the  author  was  thinking.  Ho  was  “recording  it  for  the 
perusal  of  hostile  as  well  as  friendly  contemporaries,  of  foreign 
scholars,  of  generations  yet  unborn,  of  readers  qui  sine  odio  et  sine 
amove  judicabunt.”  In  the  midst  of  his  “  fearful  responsibility,” 
of  “  his  confusion  and  dismay,”  of  his  “  most  awful  and  painful 
sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,”  a  fresh  trouble  came 
upon  him.  “  After  I  had  written  the  epitaph,”  as  he  informed 
Ned,  “  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  me  there  was  a  scroll.  I  was  in 
a  rage.  A  scroll !  Why,  Ned,  this  is  a  vile  modern  contrivance. 
I  wanted  one  train  of  ideas.  What  could  I  do  with  a  scroll  ? 
Johnson  held  it,  and  Johnson  must  speak  in  it.  I  thought  of  this 
his  favourite  maxim  in  the  Life  of  Milton : — 

"On  ro\  iv  iieyapoiai  kcikov  t  ciya8uv  re  TervKTai. 

In  Homer  you  know,  and  showing  the  excellence  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  There  Johnson  and  Socrates  agree.”  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  passage  in  which  Johnson  criticizes  “  innovators  ” 
in  education,  who  “  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed  here  to 
watch  the  growth  of  plants  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates 
was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil.”  Then  follows  the  line  from  Homer.  Parr 
continues : — “  Mr.  Seward  hearing  of  my  difficulty,  and  no 
scholar,  suggested  the  closing  line  in  the  Rambler;  and  had  I  looked 
there,  I  should  have  anticipated  the  suggestion .”  How  delightful 
is  the  vanity  here  displayed !  “  Seward  did  indeed  find  the 

quotation,”  he  seems  to  say,  “but  he  is  no  scholar.  Moreover,  if 
1  had  looked  in  the  right  place,  I  should  have  been  beforehand 
with  him.  So  that  his  credit  is  none.” 

The  last  Rambler  closes  with  a  line  in  Dionysius’s  Periegesis 
and  a  couplet  in  which  Johnson  turns  the  Greek  into  English  : — 

Avrutv  ex  paxupcov  drra^ios  e’lrj  dpoi(3i]. 

Celestial  powers  1  that  piety  regard, 

From  you  my  labours  wait  their  last  reward. 

Boswell  iu  the  Life  laments  over  this  conclusion.  “  Celestial 
powers ,”  he  says,  “  though  proper  in  Pagan  poetry,  is  ill-suited  to 
Christianity.”  Not  so  thought  Parr.  “  I  adopted  it,”  he  says, 
“  and  gave  Seward  the  praise.  Oh  !  quoth  Sir  William  Scott, 
paxapoiv  is  heathenish,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  hesitate. 
The  more  fools  they,  said  I.  But  to  prevent  disputes  I  have 
altered  it — 

’Ey  paxdpeacn  ttuvcdv  dvrd^Los  e’ir 7  dpoift  1;.” 

In  this  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  another  of  thp  rules  laid  down 
by  Johnson  is  broken.  “  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,”  he  says,  in 
writing  of  Pope’s  epitaph  on  Craggs,  “  the  absurdity  of  joining  in 
the  same  inscription  Latin  and  English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If 
either  language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  information  should  be 
given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in 
any  other  place,  or  any  other  occasion.” 


THE  LAW  OF  BETTING. 

R.  G.  HERBERT  STUTFIELD  has  written  and  Messrs. 
Waterlow  have  published  a  useful  little  book  called  The 
Law  Relating  to  Retting,  Time  Bargains,  and  Gaming.  The  work 
is  most  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  who  is  as 
great  an  authority  in  the  Jockey  Club  as  on  the  judicial  bench. 
The  farrago  of  Mr.  Btutfield’s  libel,  to  quote  Juvenal  as  translated 
by  Thackeray,  comprises  many  of  the  affairs  of  men.  It  includes 
the  betting-ring,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  club,  and  the  counting- 
house.  It  discusses  such  divers  questions  as  whether,  after  em¬ 
ploying  a  man  to  bet  for  you,  you  may  forbid  him  to  pay  ;  whether 
a  sale  of  bank  shares  is  vitiated  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  ;  and 
whether  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  next  year’s  apple-crop  is  a 
good  one.  The  subject  is  interesting,  for  H  shows  the  sort  of 
way  in  which  the  English  law  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is.  Iu 


certain  parts  of  England  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  of  neglected 
children  that  they  were  not  brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  might  be  said  about  some  branches  of  our  very  un¬ 
systematic  jurisprudence.  Many  people,  perhaps  most  people,  think 
that  betting  is  illegal  in  this  country.  It  is  not.  But  there  is 
some  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  is  ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  that  belief  will  not  be  altogether  fruitless  or  unamusing. 
At  Common  Law — that  is,  before  any  statute  was  passed  upon  the 
point — wagers  were  not  illegal,  nor  even  void.  In  less  technical 
language,  people  could  not  be  punished  for  betting ;  and  he  who 
won  a  bet  might  sue  the  loser,  just  as  he  might  sue  for  any 
other  liability.  The  judges,  however,  who  were  more  power¬ 
ful  a  hundred  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  deciding  these  matters.  They  thought  it  undigni¬ 
fied,  and  they  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  time.  So  they  put  all 
such  actions  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  there  to  await  the  final 
disposal  of  all  arrears,  to  be  heard  when,  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
put  it,  “  the  Courts  had  nothing  better  to  do.”  Iu  fact,  they 
drove  the  betting  world  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  cared,  like 
Gallio,  for  none  of  these  things.  Some  remarkable  exceptions 
were,  however,  even  then  introduced  into  the  general  rule.  Thus 
a  wager  that  a  man  would  be  convicted  of  forgery  was  held  not  to 
be  enforceable,  as  tending  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wager  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  considered  good, 
and  no  doubt  nowadays  nothing  could  be  a  fairer  subject  for  bet¬ 
ting  ;  but  in  the  good  old  times  when  Lord  Eldon  sat,  with  a 
bishop  and  a  lay  peer,  to  confirm  his  own  decisions,  there  was 
less  opening  for  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.  When  two 
men  staked  “  a  rump  and  dozen  ”  on  the  question  which  of  them  was 
the  elder,  and  the  man  who  lost  was  sued,  Sir  James  Mansfield 
decided  that,  “  sitting  there,”  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
what  a  rump  and  dozen  meant.  On  being  told  that  it  signified 
“a  good  dinner  and  plenty  of  wine  for  all  present,”  he  decided, 
and  was  upheld  by  the  Court  in  Banc  in  deciding,  that  the 
action  would  lie.  But  the  Judges  expressed  a  regret  that  they 
had  allowed  the  case  to  be  argued  at  all,  and  surely  they  might 
have  followed  the  example  of  Gallio,  J.  It  was  further  deter¬ 
mined,  and  clearly  in  accordance  with  fiiir  play,  that  a  bet  should 
not  be  actionable  “  where  one  party  could  determine  the  event  in 
his  own  favour,  as  a  wager  by  an  attorney’s  clerk  that  he  would 
not  pass  his  examination.”  But  semble,  that  if  the  clerk  had  bet 
that  he  would  pass  his  examination,  he  might  have  recovered. 

In  the  year  1845  it  was  attempted  to  put  the  law  of  wagering 
on  a  uniform  and  rational  footing.  By  an  Act  then  passed  it  was 
provided  “  that  all  contracts  or  agreements,  whether  by  parol  or 
in  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  no  suit  shall  be  brought  or  maintained  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity  to  recover  any  sum  of  money  or  valuable  thing  alleged  to 
be  won  upon  any  wager,  or  which  should  have  been  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  any  person  to  abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager 
should  have  been  made.  Provided  that  this  enactment  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  any  subscription,  contribution,  or  agreement 
to  subscribe  or  contribute  for  or  towards  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum 
of  money  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  or  winners  of  any  lawful 
game.”  This  statute  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  In  it  Parlia¬ 
ment  took  up  a  definite  and  intelligible  policy,  consistent  in 
itself,  and  not  open  to  any  obvious  objection.  Betting  was  not, 
it  will  be  observed,  made  illegal.  It  was  simply  let  severely 
alone.  If  people  liked  to  bet,  they  were  not  to  be  punished. 
But  bets  were  to  be  debts  of  honour,  and  as  such  not  re¬ 
coverable  in  a  court  of  law.  But  the  Judges  were  still  left  to 
decide  what  is  a  contract  “  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,” 
a  thing  not  always  very  easy  to  do.  For  instance,  in  one  case 
two  men  agreed  to  exchange  mares,  one  giving  the  other  half 
the  price  of  his  mare’s  first  two  races,  or  one-third  of  her  price 
if  she  should  be  sold  before  she  ran.  This  was  held  not  to  be 
a  wager,  “  but  only  a  means  of  assessing  the  price  of  the  mare 
in  certain  events.”  But  an  “  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse 
for  200 1.  if  he  trotted  eighteen  miles  within  an  hour,  and  for 
a  shilling  if  he  failed,”  was  held  to  be  “  simply  a  wager  on  a 
trotting  match  against  time.”  Speculative  sales  are  perfectly  legal, 
and  are  continually  enforced  by  the  Courts.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  there  can  ever  have  been  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
but  for  such  Acts  as  the  statute  against  engrossing,  and  Barnard’s 
Act  against  the  selling  of  public  stocks  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  vendor.  “  Time  bargains,”  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say, 
agreements  to  sell  at  a  future  date  whatever  the  market  value  may 
then  be,  are  undoubtedly  valid.  “  Dill’erence  bargains  ”  are,  how¬ 
ever,  another  matter.  Dealings  in  stocks,  where  it  is  understood 
that  the  principal  shall  not  change  hands,  but  that  only  the  rise  or 
fall  shall  be  paid,  are  on  the  face  of  them  void.  But  in  most  cases 
where  they  have  come  into  Court  they  have  turned  on  considera¬ 
tions  quite  apart  from  the  legitimacy  of  the  transactions  them¬ 
selves. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  about  the  Act  of  1843.  It 
applies  only  to  the  wagering  contract  itself,  and  not  to  the  agree¬ 
ments  between  principal  and  agent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
such  a  contract  out.  The  general  rule  may  be  stated  in  this  way. 
If  A  makes  a  bet  with  B,  and  loses,  B  cannot  sue  A.  If  A  employs 
C  to  bet  for  him  with  B,  and  0  loses,  neither  A  nor  C  can  be  sued 
by  B.  But  if  C  has  paid  B,  he  can  recover  from  A  the  money  which 
was  expended  in  pursuance  of  A’s  commission.  Before  the  bet  is 
determined,  A  can  of  course  revoke  C’s  authority.  It  has  lately  been 
decided  that  he  cannot  do  so  after  the  bet  is  determined  against 
him.  The  case  of  Read  v.  Anderson  is  a  very  important  authority 
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on  this  point;  and  it  provoked,  as  will  be  seen,  a  conflict  of  judi¬ 
cial  opinion.  Read  was  a  commission  agent,  and  a  member  of 
Tattersall's.  Anderson  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  Read  to  bet 
for  him,  the  betting  being  made  in  Read’s  name,  and  Read  being, 
as  Anderson  knew,  responsible  for  losses.  Anderson  telegraphed  to 
Read  to  back  certain  horses  for  him,  which  Read  did.  The  horses 
lost,  and  Anderson  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  informed  when  the  bets  were  on.  Read  paid  the  bets 
to  the  winners,  to  avoid  becoming  a  defaulter  under  the  rules  of 
Tattersall’s  and  the  J  ockey  Club,  and  then  sued  Anderson.  It  was 
contended  on  Anderson’s  behalf,  among  other  things,  that  Read’s 
authority  to  pay  the  debts  had  been  revoked.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins, 
who  tried  the  case,  found  as  a  fact  that  the  authority  had  not 
been  revoked,  and  ruled  as  matter  of  law  that  the  authority  was 
irrevocable  because  Read  had  an  interest  in  carrying  it  out,  as 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  liable  to  social  penalties.  An 
authority  “  coupled  with  an  interest  ”  is,  as  a  general  rule  of  law, 
irrevocable.  The  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  bv  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  however,  dissented,  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  lie  considered  that  as  betting  contracts  were  void, 
and  as  the  only  inconvenience  to  the  agent  consists  in  his  being 
barred  from  pursuing  a  calling  to  which  the  law  wholly  objects, 
no  promise  could  be  implied  that  the  authority  should  not  be  re¬ 
voked.  It  is  much  easier  to  reconcile  this  view  with  the  policy  of 
the  Act  of  1S45  than  that  which  was  taken  by  the  majority  of 
the  Court.  In  the  case  of  Thacker  v.  Hardy,  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  the  contract  was  held  not  to 
he  within  the  statute.  Hardy  employed  Thacker  to  speculate  for 
him  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Hardy  knew  the  practice  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  that  "Thacker  would  be  personally  liable. 
But  he  trusted  that  Thacker  would  he  able  to  arrange  without 
having  to  pay  more  than  differences,  he  himself  not  having  funds 
to  provide  the  principal  sums.  It  was  held  that  there  was  here 
no  wagering  within  the  statute  at  all,  though  even  if  there  were 
the  defendant  would  have  been  liable  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff. 

The  criminal  law  as  to  betting  is  more  obscure  and  less  rational 
than  the  civil.  Mere  betting  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  illegal.  But 
keeping  a  gaming-house  is  an  indictable  offence,  and  certain  games 
are  specified  by  statute  as  unlawful.  These  games  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  it  may  he  said  generally  that  no  game  of  mere  skill  is 
now  unlawful.  The  whole  question  wa3  exhaustively  discussed 
some  months  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Park  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
Stutfield  gives  a  full  account.  This  was  a  proprietary  club  for 
playing  baccarat,  out  of  which  the  proprietor  made  a  very  large 
profit.  The  proprietor,  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  some 
of  the  players  were  convicted  before  Sir  James  Ingham  of  un¬ 
lawful  gaming.  In  the  Divisional  Court  the  conviction  of  the 
players  was  quashed,  and  that  of  the  others  affirmed.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  gave  judgment  for  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that  “gaming 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  club,”  and  that  “the  social  arrangements 
were  quite  ancillary  to  the  gaming  purposes.”  There  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  view,  two  questions  for  consideration.  Was  the  Park 
Club  a  common  gambling-house  ?  Was  baccarat  an  unlawful  game  ? 
Both  questions  were  answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  in  the 
affirmative,  the  latter  on  the  startling  ground  that  baccarat  is  not  a 
mere  game  of  skill.  No  more,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  whist  nor  any 
game  of  cards.  Mr.  Stutfield  points  out,  what  is  obvious  enough, 
that  this  decision  goes  very  much  further  than  the  case  of  Mr.  J euks 
and  the  Park  Club ;  for  it  appears  that  either  a  common  gambling- 
house  or  a  place  not  being  a  common  gambling-house,  where  un¬ 
lawful  games  are  played,  may  he  the  subject  of  prosecution  and  fine. 
Mr.  Stutfield  indulges  in  the  usual  commonplaces  which  do  duty 
on  such  occasions.  “  The  law  wisely  leaves  much  to  the  discretion 
of  tribunals,  lowest  as  well  as  highest.”  The  argument,  if  pushed 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  disprove  the  necessity  of  all  law 
except  the  caprice  of  judges  and  magistrates.  It  seems  desirable 
that  Parliament  should  apply  to  betting  as  a  crime  the  same 
reasonable  process  which  it  has  brought  to  bear  on  betting  as  an 
amusement.  Where  gambling  becomes  a  public  nuisance  it  ought 
to  he  suppressed.  Where  it  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  comfort  of  any  one  not  concerned  in  it,  we  cannot 
see  that  it  comes  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  criminal  law. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

“VT  E  W MARKET  Heath  was  in  excellent  condition  for  racing, 
-L  v  when  Zadig,  Applause  II.,  and  Provence  came  out  to  run  over 
the  Rowley  Milo  for  the  first  race  of  the  so-called  First  October 
Meeting.  Zadig  and  Applause  II.  had  met  at  even  weights  at 
Windsor  in  June,  when  Zadig  won  by  a  neck  after  a  very  hard 
race.  As  Zadig  had  now  S  lbs.  extra  to  carry,  on  public  form 
Applause  II.  had  a  trifle  the  best  of  it ;  hut  it  was  rumoured  that 
she  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial,  so  Zadig  was  made  the  favourite. 
Wood  waited  with  Applause  II.  until  reaching  the  Bushes,  from 
which  point  of  the  race  he  gradually  rode  her  up  to  Zadig,  until,  after 
leaving  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  she  began  to  pass  him  ;  hut  then 
the  pair  appeared  to  come  into  collision  for  a  moment,  and  as  the 
filly  was  thrown  a  little  out  of  her  stride,  Zadig  won  the  race  for 
Mr.  Lefevre  by  half  a  length.  Songstress,  who  had  won  a  race  at 
Manchester  the  week  before,  was  made  favourite  for  a  two-year- 
old  Selling  Plate,  in  which  she  had  to  meet  a  field  of  very  moderate 
pretensions ;  and  after  winning  the  race  with  great  ease  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  she  was  sold  to  the  owner  of  the  second  for  500 


guineas.  Can’t,  a  winner  of  three  races,  who  had  run  third  to 
King  Monmouth  at  Doncaster,  was  most  fancied  out  of  the  nine 
two-year-olds  that  came  out  for  the  Nursery  Stakes,  but  she  was 
beaten  before  half  the  race  was  run.  Wood  jumped  away  with 
the  lead  at  the  starting-point,  with  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s 
colt  Domino,  who  was  the  most  lightly  weighted  of  the  whole 
party,  and  he  kept  in  front  throughout  the  race,  winning  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  from  Mr.  Craven’s  Campbell.  The  Great 
Eoal  Stakes  was  less  interesting  thau  usual,  hour  times  out  of 
five  this  race  had  been  won  by  the  winner  of  the  foregoing  St. 
Leger,  hut  now  it  was  destined  to  fall  to  a  colt  that  had  been 
only  seventh  in  a  very  moderate  specimen  of  a  St.  Leger. 
Lord  Bradford's  filly,  Limelight,  was  a  popular  candidate  in  the 
ring,  on  account  of  her  easy  victory  over  Cambusmore  in  the 
Doncaster  Stakes.  She  was  to  meet  Cambusmore  now  on  5  lbs. 
worse  terms,  but  she  had  certainly  given  him  more  than  a  5  lb. 
heating  at  Doncaster  ;  moreover  Cambusmore  was  coughing,  so  it 
was  unlikely  that  he  would  run  up  to  his  best  form.  The  first 
favourite,  however,  was  Baron  Shickler’s  Le  Sceptre,  by  Scottish 
Chief,  who  had  come  over  from  France  on  purpose  for  the  occasion, 
lie  might  as  well  have  stayed  there  as  far  as  the  Great  Foal 
Stakes  was  concerned,  for  as  soon  as  the  struggle  began  he  was 
beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  Cambusmore  was  in  a  going  humour, 
and  galloping  boldly  up  the  hill,  he  turned  the  tables  on  Limelight 
with  a1  vengeance,  in  defiance  of  public  form  as  registered  in  The 
Racing  Calendar,  and  his  cough  ;  winning  the  race  easily  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
bets  at  6  to  1  for  the  hackers  and  Archer’s  mounts,  and  adding 
1,002/.  to  the  1,850/.  worth  of  stakes  that  he  had  won  in  the  St. 
James's  Stakes  at  Ascot.  The  Buckenham  Stakes,  which  demands 
the  exceedingly  heavy  entrance-fee  of  300/.  from  every  starter,  and 
1 50/.  from  every  horse  entered,  was  won  by  Mr.  W alker's  Greenwich, 
who  made  short  work  of  a  couple  of  fillies  belonging  to  Prince 
Soltykoff  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  Hopeful  Stakes  of 
867/.,  for  two-year-olds,  brought  out  Rosy  Morn,  Lonely,  Glamour, 
Match  Girl,  and  Blackbird  II.  Rosy  Morn  had  shown  some  of 
the  best  form  of  the  year,  but  was  said  to  have  turned  roarer. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  believed  that  his  speed  would  enable  him  to 
win  over  the  five  furlongs.  The  well-bred  filly  Lonely,  by 
Hermit  out  of  Auonyma  by  Stoekwell,  had  won  five  races,  the 
last  of  which  had  been  the  Rous  Plate  at  Doncaster.  Glamour 
was  expected  to  run  well,  although  his  form  had  hitherto  been 
somewhat  indifferent.  Match  Girl,  after  showing  form  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  promise  at  Ascot  and  Stockbridge,  had  fallen  lame 
when  a  tremendous  favourite  for  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  the 
July  meeting;  and  now,  although  sound  on  her  legs,  she  was 
coughing.  Wood  made  the  running  with  a  very  slight  lead  from 
Archer  on  Rosy  Morn,  and  as  they  came  down  the  hill  Rosy 
Morn  began  to  show  symptoms  of  distress,  when  Wood  at  once 
settled  matters  hv  making  the  pace  more  severe,  and  won  the  race 
for  Lord  Cadogan  very  easily  by  three  lengths.  Prince  Soltykoff’s 
Charmian,  the  first  f'oal  of  the  Cambridgeshire  winner  Lucetta, 
won  the  Boscawen  Stakes ;  and  Lord  Ellesmere’s  Highland  Chief 
had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Produce  Stakes,  over  the  long 
Ditch-In  course  of  more  than  two  miles. 

Lady  Vivian’s  two-year-old  colt  Sexton,  by  Silvio,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  public  iu  the  first  race  of  the  Wednesday,  aud 
he  galloped  in  an  easy  winner  six  lengths  in  front  of  the  high- 
priced  Lucebit.  Sir  George  Chetwynd  bought  him  at  auction 
after  the  race  for  720  guineas,  only  300  of  which  went  to  his 
owner.  As  he  is  a  powerful  and  well-made  colt,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  may  turn  out  a  good  purchase.  Thirteen  two-year-olds 
ran  for  the  Nursery  Stakes,  and  the  race  was  won  by  an  unnamed 
10  to  1  outsider  by  Greenback,  but  she  was  receiving  more  than 
2  st.  from  Grecian  Bride,  the  first  favourite,  who  slackened  her  pace 
in  a  very  jadish  manner  when  Archer  called  upon  her  to  make  her 
effort.  Domino,  the  winner  of  the  Nursery  Stakes  of  the  previous 
day,  was  fourth.  Mr.  Benholm’s  two-year-old  filly,  Mearns,  by 
See  Saw,  won  her  third  race  in  the  October  Plate,  although  she  was 
giving  a  stone  and  a  half  or  more  to  each  of  her  three  opponents, 
and  after  the  race  she  was  unsold  at  her  entered  price  of  1,000/.,  a 
sum  which  she  has  already  almost  equalled  by  her  winnings.  The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap  gave  Energy  a  great  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself,  for  he  won  in  excellent  style  under  the 
heavyweight  of  9st.  10  lbs.,  giving  more  than  4st.  to  the  filly 
that  ran  second.  There  are  few  better-looking  horses  on  the  Turf, 
and  over  short  distances  he  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  horse.  Plis 
running  in  the  Great  Eastern  Handicap  shows  that  those  critics 
were  right  who  believed  that  he  would  have  either  won  or  nearly  won 
the  Portland  Plate  at  Doncaster  if  he  had  not  been  crowded  outat  the 
distance.  Cambusmore,  Limelight,  and  Damietta,  who  had  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  above  order  for  the  Great  Foal  Stakes  on  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting,  now  met  again  in  a  Produce  Stakes,  at  what  prac¬ 
tically  amounted  to  the  same  weights,  over  the  same  course.  As 
Cambusmore  had  won  very  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half  on  the 
Tuesday,  it  would  have  seemed  fair  to  have  laid  liberal  odds  on 
him  on  the  Wednesday ;  hut  11  to  10  was  laid  against  him,  be¬ 
cause  many  people  believed  that  his  victory  had  been  owing  to  the 
slow  pace  at  which  the  race  was  run,  especially  as  it  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  his  previous  public  form.  Public  form,  however, 
was  confirmed  to  the  letter,  as  far  as  the  Tuesday  and  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  were  concerned,  for  the  three  horses  finished  for  the 
Produce  Stakes  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  in  the  Great  Foal 
Stakes,  and  at  almost  the  same  intervals.  Four  other  horses 
started,  and  the  running  was  made  at  a  fair  pace ;  but  Archer 
waited  with  admirable  patience  on  Cambusmore  until  entering  the 
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Abingdon  Bottom,  when  it  was  soon  clear  that  his  horse  had 
enough  left  in  him  to  win  the  race.  Cambusmore  is  a  big  colt, 
with  a  fine  fore-hand ;  but  he  is  rather  slack-loined,  and  he  is  too 
“  lurching  ”  in  his  gait  to  please  fastidious  critics. 

The  favourite  for  the  October  Handicap,  on  the  Thursday,  was 
Mr.  L.de  Rothschild's  four-year-old  Hamako,  a  horse  that  is  seldom 
seen  now.  Last  autumn  he  won  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes  and 
the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes ;  but  his  only  race  this  season  had 
been  for  a  Triennial  which  he  had  won  at  Ascot.  He  now  won 
easily,  but  he  appeared  very  shaky  on  his  forelegs  after  the  race. 
Beryl,  a  two-year-old,  who  had  won  a  race  at  Brighton,  was  made 
favourite  for  the  Snailwell  Stakes  ;  but  she  played  her  backers  a 
very  shabby  trick  both  in  this  race  and  in  that  which  immediately 
followed,  although  she  was  ridden  by  different  jockeys,  for  in 
each  case,  when  the  flag  fell  for  the  start,  she  whipped  round  and 
was  left  at  the  post.  The  first  of  these  two  races  was  won  by  Can’t. 
On  the  Tuesday  this  filly,  when  first  favourite,  had  been  beaten, 
but  now  when  second  favourite,  she  won  easily.  Such  is  the  per¬ 
versity  of  horseflesh.  From  out  of  the  dozen  two-year-olds  that 
ran  for  the  Nursery  Plate,  Ierne  was  selected  as  first  favourite,  and 
she  held  a  very  forward  position,  apparently  without  effort,  until  a 
late  period  of  the  race,  when  there  was  a  scrimmage,  in  which 
she  got  somewhat  the  worst  of  it,  and  a  colt  by  Wisdom  out  of 
Bangle,  that  had  a  clear  course,  beat  her  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  The  winner  is  a  neat  little  colt  belonging  to  the  Chevalier 
Ginistrelli.  The  Produce  Stakes  brought  out  a  colt  of  good 
two-year-old  form  in  Mr.  Barclay's  Risingham,  by  Bertram, 
the  sire  of  Robert  the  Devil,  whose  only  appearance  in  public 
had  been  at  Lewes,  in  the  Astley  Stakes,  in  which  he  beat 
Cora  by  a  head,  and  Luminary  by  three  lengths,  when  receiving 
6  lbs.  and  sex  from  the  former  and  13  lbs.  from  the  latter. 
He  was  now  beaten  by  a  head  by  the  colt  by  Hampton  out 
of  Red  Rag,  who  had  run  a  dead  heat  with  Vacillation  in 
the  early  spring,  but  afterwards  had  run  badly.  The  good- 
looking  Domino  won  the  Double  Trial  Plate,  and  he  seems  an 
honest,  hard-working  colt,  for  he  ran  on  three  successive  days, 
winning  two  races  out  of  three.  Hermitage  had  every  right,  on 
public  form,  to  be  first  favourite  for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes, 
and  11  to  8  was  laid  on  him.  His  opponents  were  Royal  Fern, 
Hampton  Wick,  a  big  but  slow  horse,  and  the  mean-looking  Prince 
Rudolph.  Hermitage  made  the  running,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
race  Flampton  Wick  swerved  against  Royal  Fern;  but  in  the 
Abingdon  Bottom  Royal  Fern,  whom  Hermitage  had  beaten  by 
four  lengths  and  a  half,  at  the  same  relative  weights,  at  Goodwood, 
besides  leaving  him  far  behind  in  the  St.  Leger,  now  worked  his 
way  gradually  to  the  front,  and  finally  beat  Hermitage,  after  a 
fine  race,  by  a  neck.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  attendance 
on  the  Thursday  was  considered  by  frequenters  of  Newmarket 
races  to  have  been  the  smallest  that  they  had  seen  at  them  for 
many  years. 

Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  Kingwood,  the  favourite  for  the  first 
race  on  the  Friday,  met  with  an  accident  on  the  way  to  the 
course,  tumbling  over  a  heap  of  stones,  and  cutting  himself  in 
several  places.  Still,  he  was  saddled  for  his  race,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  about  the  weight  he  was  to 
carry,  which  led  to  some  delay.  Vacillation,  who  was  giving  him 
sex  and  6  lbs.,  refused  to  struggle,  even  at  Archer's  persuasion, 
and  Kingwood  won  his  fourth  race  by  a  length.  St.  Helena  and 
the  colt  by  Hampton  out  of  Red  Rag  were  equal  favourites  for 
the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes.  St.  Helena  won  the  race  for  Lord 
Zetland,  but  Laverock,  who  now  ran  second  for  the  seventh  time 
this  season,  pressed  her  at  the  finish,  and  she  only  won  by  a  neck. 
The  Red  Rag  colt  was  third,  four  lengths  away.  The  fourth 
in  the  race  was  Goldsmith,  who  was  running  in  public  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  a  handsome  colt,  but  he  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained  or  developed  in  muscle  to  do  himself  full  justice. 
At  the  sale  of  Mr.  C.  Harrison’s  yearlings  last  year,  he  had 
cost  2,550  guineas,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  win  races 
some  day.  Toastmaster  won  a  Sweepstakes  by  a  neck  from 
Exile  II.,  and  both  horses  changed  hands  after  the  race.  The 
well-bred  Lady  Chatelaine,  by  Silvio  out  of  Lady  Golightly, 
who  had  been  purchased  for  500  guineas  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale, 
beat  a  field  of  nine  two-year-olds  in  a  Nursery  Handicap,  giving 
each  of  them  weight.  Mr.  Hungerford  bought  her  after  the  race 
for  610  guineas,  so  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deteriorated  in 
value  since  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale ;  yet  she  can  scarcely  have  proved 
a  very  remunerative  investment  to  her  owner,  as  he  would  only 
get  300  guineas  of  her  purchase  money  and  half  of  the  147/. 
which  constituted  the  stakes.  By  the  way,  it  has  been  given  out 
that  Harvester  is  to  be  sold  shortly,  in  which  case  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  he  is  still  valued  at  the  8,600 
guineas  which  he  cost  at  Lord  Falmouth's  sale  in  the  spring. 
Royal  Fern  had  no  difficulty  in  beating  Hampton  Wick  for  the 
St.  Leger  Stakes,  the  last  race ;  but  he  was  fairly  tired  out  when 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  long  two-mile  course.  And  so 
ended  an  exceptionally  dull  meeting. 


THE  DEPRESSION  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

LL  over  Lancashire  complaints  are  loud  that  the  long 
depression  in  the  cotton  trade  is  growing  worse.  It  is  said 
t  hat  the  prices  both  of  yarn  and  of  cotton  cloth  have  never  but 
once  been  so  low  as  they  are  at  present,  and  that  never  before  has 


short  time  been  so  generally  adopted  both  by  spinners  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Except  in  few  instances  mills  have  not  been  entirely 
closed,  for  employers  do  not  wish  to  throw  their  staff's  out  of 
employment,  and,  besides,  the  loss  must  be  very  great  before  a  mill- 
owner  stops  his  machinery  altogether.  But  the  cases  are  very 
numerous  in  which  a  proportion  of  the  looms  and  spindles  have 
been  stopped,  and  still  more  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
short  time  has  been  adopted— that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  mills 
close  one,  two,  or  three  days  a  week.  And  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  the  adoption  of  short  time  is  that 
outside  of  Oldham  it  has  not  been  concerted.  Individual  mill- 
owners  have  reduced  their  output  without  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  .their  neighbours.  In  Oldham,  however,  the 
adoption  of  short  time  was  agreed  to  in  August  last,  and  up  to 
the  present  it  has  been  strictly  carried  out.  Until  quite  lately, 
the  depression  was  chiefly  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  trade ; 
but  recently  it  is  said  that  the  spinning  branch  is  suffering 
almost  as  much  as  the  weaving  branch.  Oldham  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  spinning  for  sale  ;  and  it  is  a  clear  proof,  there¬ 
fore,  that  spinning  must  be  seriously  depressed  when  the  Old¬ 
ham  limited  companies’  mills  have  worked  only  four  days  a  week 
for  over  six  weeks.  The  depression  in  the  spinning  trade  may 
be  directly  traced,  of  course,  to  the  extreme  depression  in  the 
weaving  trade.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  there  were  strikes  in 
Blackburn  and  Burnley,  and  in  consequence  there  was  necessarily  a 
considerable  falling  off'  in  the  consumption  of  yarn.  Besides,  as 
the  depression  in  the  weaving  trade  grew  worse,  and  as  more  and 
more  manufacturers  reduced  their  output,  the  demand  for  yarn 
largely  fell  off,  and  in  this  way  spinners  found  their  stocks  accu¬ 
mulating,  and  were  obliged  to  reduce  their  prices,  in  the  hope  of 
expediting  sales.  At  length  the  accumulation  of  stocks  became  so 
great  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  short  time.  If  we  look 
at  the  dividends  declared  by  the  Oldham  limited  companies  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  we  see  little  trace  of  the  extreme  depression 
complained  of.  Of  seventy-three  companies,  for  example,  we  find 
that  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  no  fewer  than  sixteen  paid 
dividends  of  10  per  cent,  and  upwards;  twenty-six  paid  dividends 
of  5  per  cent,  and  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  seven  paid  dividends 
of  less  than  5  per  cent.  ;  while  twenty-four  paid  no  dividends. 
This  clearly  is  not  a  bad  result  for  a  time  when  trade  is  said  to  be 
so  greatly  depressed.  For  the  quarter  just  ended  we  have  received 
as  yet  the  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  working  of  only 
thirteen  companies,  but  these  undoubtedly  testify  to  a  worse  state 
of  things.  We  find  that  two  of  them  have  declared  dividends 
of  10  per  cent.,  two  of  7^  per  cent.,  one  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
one  of  4  per  cent.,  while  another  a  little  more  than  covered  its 
expenses.  Six  of  the  thirteen,  however,  failed  to  cover  their  ex¬ 
penses.  If  we  may  take  these  thirteen  companies  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  rest,  it  would  appear,  then,  that  nearly  one-half  failed  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  working,  and  it  follows,  consequently,  that 
during  the  past  three  months  the  condition  of  the  trade  must 
have  greatly  deteriorated.  But,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  the  thirteen  companies  just  enumerated  are  really 
representative  of  the  trade  or  not. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  increasing  depression  in  trade  is,  of 
course,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Ghina,  As  nobody  knows 
what  may  occur,  merchants  are  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  new 
ventures,  and  consequently  there  has  been  a  very  great  falling  off 
in  the  orders  for  the  Chinese  market.  And  it  is  not  alone  in 
China  proper  that  trade  has  been  paralysed  by  the  French  opera¬ 
tions.  All  over  the  Far  East  there  is  uncertainty  and  apprehension, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  period  of  suspense  in  which  orders 
are  very  scantily  given.  Perhaps  as  influential  a  cause  is  the 
great  fall  that  is  going  on  in  the  prices  of  produce.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  our  best  markets  for  cotton  are  now  in  the  countries 
that  produce  food  for  export  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ; 
and  the  prices  both  of  food  and  of  raw  materials  have  fallen  very 
heavily  all  through  the  year.  The  fall  in  sugar,  for  example,  has 
diminished  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sugar-producing  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  so  has  the  fall  in  other  articles.  India  of  late,  for 
instance,  has  been  sending  to  this  country  large  supplies  of  wheat, 
but  the  great  fall  that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  wheat  has 
checked  Indian  exports,  and,  therefore,  has  diminished  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  wheat-growers  and  the  wheat  traders  in 
India.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  afford  clear  evidence  that  it  is 
in  the  countries  that  produce  food  and  the  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture  that  the  falling  off  has  chiefly  occurred.  While  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  cotton  of  about  four  per  cent.,  there  has  actually  been 
an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  there  has  been  likewise  an  increase  in  the  exports  to 
South  America,  although  it  is  a  raw-material  producing  region. 
The  depression  at  home,  too,  in  shipbuilding,  iron,  and  coal"  has 
contributed  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  cotton  trade.  For, 
as  wages  in  these  trades  have  declined,  and  as  workpeople  have 
I  been  discharged,  purchasing  power  has  diminished,  and  even  a 
j  slight  diminution  on  so  great  a  scale  would  seriously  affect  the 
cotton  trade.  But  there  are  more  general  causes  than  these,  for 
the  American  cotton  trade  is  quite  as  depressed  as  our  own.  And 
of  these  the  first  is  the  collapse  of  speculation.  Speculators  buy 
largely  in  the  hope  of  selling  at  a  profit.  They  thus  give  an 
impetus  to  production,  and  as  prices  rise  in  consequence  of  their 
purchases,  all  engaged  in  trade  acquire  new  courage,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  greatly  stimulated.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  famines 
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in  Southern  India  had  come  to  an  end,  a  period  of  great  specula¬ 
tion  in  the  cotton  trade  set  in,  and  exports  to  India,  and  indeed  to 
all  parts  of  the  Far  East,  were  increased  in  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree.  The  business  was  overdone,  and  in  a  short  while  the  markets 
of  the  Far  East  were  glutted,  and  the  speculators  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Now  speculators  are  discouraged ;  they  have  ceased 
their  purchases,  and  as  production  had  been  increased  unduly, 
there  is  in  consequence  a  feeling  of  depression  and  loss  all  over 
the  trade.  Nor  is  it  only  in  its  immediate  effects  that  this  in¬ 
fluence  of  speculation  is  mischievous.  In  these  periods  of  large 
profits  people  lose  their  heads,  and  assume  that  the  good  trade  will 
continue  indefinitely.  Capital,  therefore,  is  rashly  embarked  in 
business,  and  after  a  time  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country 
exceeds  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  markets  it  supplies.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  Oldham 
district  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  although  it  is  clear  that  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  markets  served  by  Oldham  has  not 
kept  equal  pace.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  protective 
duties  adopted  so  generally  throughout  Europe  has  been  to  check 
the  consumption  of  English  cotton  goods.  And,  furthermore, 
under  the  influence  of  these  protective  duties,  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown  in  a  very  rapid  manner  all  over  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  America.  The  producing  power  of  the  world  is 
thus  vastly  augmented  ;  while  its  consuming  power,  though  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  has  not  increased  proportionately.  To  avoid 
these  periods  of  alternate  depression  and  inflation,  what  is  wanted 
is  the  opening  up  of  new  and  remunerative  markets ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  of  late  no  great  market  has  been  thrown  open  to  our 
trade  ;  while,  as  just  remarked,  several  markets  have  been  either 
entirely  closed  or  have  been  greatly  restricted. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future,  there  would  seem  to  be  reason 
for  hoping  that  an  improvement  will  not  be  long  delayed.  If 
peace  is  concluded  between  France  and  China,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  very  large  demand  for  cotton  for  the  Far  East ; 
for,  while  the  exports  thither  have  fallen  off'  of  late,  consump¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  going  on,  and,  consequently,  we  may  expect 
to  find,  when  peace  is  restored,  that  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
Far  East  will  be  very  greatly  reduced.  Even  if  there  should 
be  a  regular  war,  trade  will  after  awhile  accommodate  itself 
to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  only  while  uncertainty  prevails,  so 
that  merchants  are  unable  to  estimate  with  any  probability  what 
may  happen,  that  suspense  exists  and  trade  is  paralysed.  And 
here  at  home  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  good  harvest  will  have 
an  effect  in  improving  all  business,  and  therefore  in  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  workpeople.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years  now,  and  has  reached  a  point  entirely  unpre¬ 
cedented,  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Wheat  can  hardly  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably  at  present  prices,  and,  consequently,  if  prices  remain  much 
longer  as  low  as  they  are  just  now,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  area  sown  all  over  the  world ;  j 
and  what  is  true  of  wheat  is  true  of  sugar  and  many  other  articles  | 
that  are  exceptionally  cheap  just  now.  But,  apart  from  this 
altogether,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  the  fall  in 
prices  has  so  checked  buying  in  all  departments  of  trade  that 
the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers  are  smaller  than  they 
usually  are,  and  smaller  than  the  real  consumption  of  the  world 
justifies.  Retail  dealers  have  found,  for  instance,  that  the  fall  in 
prices  has  been  so  rapid  that  they  lost  by  buying  considerable 
quantities.  A  man  who  laid  in  a  supply  for  several  months  ahead 
a  year  ago  would  have  done  much  better  if  he  had  only  bought 
to  supply  his  current  wants,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that 
retail  dealers  have  restricted  their  purchases  more  and  more, 
hoping  that  thus  they  would  bring  prices  down  to  the  lowest 
point  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Undoubtedly  they  have  brought 
prices  down ;  but  the  fall  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  facts  of  the 
situation  warrant,  and  now,  if  the  retail  dealers  have  too  small 
stocks  on  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  buy  so  largely  that  prices  will  rebound  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  | 
fell  lately.  If  this  be  so,  every  one  who  is  at  all  short  of  supplies 
will  be  in  a  hurry  to  provide  himself  lest  prices  should  run  up  ! 
unreasonably,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  trade 
almost  before  people  could  realize  the  fact.  This  happened  at  the 
end  of  1 879,  and  the  symptoms  at  present  point  to  a  repetition 
of  it  before  long.  And,  if  there  should  be  a  hurry  on  the  part  of 
retail  dealers  all  over  the  world  to  supply  themselves,  speculators 
will  catch  at  the  opportunity  to  run  up  prices  unduly  ;  and,  once 
speculation  begins,  there  will  probably  be  another  “  boom  ”  in 
trade  such  as  we  witnessed  five  years  ago.  If  the  fall  in  prices 
does  not  bring  on  financial  trouble,  improvement  in  this  way  can¬ 
not  be  long  delayed.  Lastly,  we  may  hope,  now  that  the  long 
period  of  agricultural  depression  in  Europe  is  at  an  end,  and  with 
greater  prosperity  in  farming,  there  will  be  greater  consuming 
power  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and,  consequently, 
an  improvement  in  trade  generally.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that,  while  the  prices  of  produce  and  raw  materials  have  been 
falling,  so  also  has  there  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  both  of 
yarn  and  of  cotton  goods.  Already,  indeed,  this  fall  in  cotton 
goods  seems  to  be  stimulating  the  demand.  During  the  depression 
manufacturers  have  been  enforcing  economy  in  every  direction. 
They  are  now  in  a  position  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
altered  circumstances. 


THE  THEATRES. 

SOME  interest  attached  to  the  production  of  a  new  play  by  Mr. 

H.  A.  Jones.  lie  is  part  author  of  The  Silver  King,  a  melo¬ 
drama  of  rather  exceptional  merit.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Hermann, 
his  coadjutor  in  that  work,  had  written  by  himself  any  play  which 
had  made  a  distinct  mark  ;  it  was  possible  that  what  was  best  in 
The  Silver  King  had  come  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  that  he  might  im¬ 
prove  upon  that  effort.  But  Saints  and  Sinners,  the  new  Vaude¬ 
ville  play,  is  a  very  invertebrate  affair.  The  critics  have  discerned 
in  it  a  close  resemblance  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  many  stories  which  Mr.  Jones’s  “  new  and  original  ” 
piece  does  resemble.  No  man  can  number  how  many  innocent 
village  maidens  have  been  dazzled  and  have  finally  fallen  victims 
to  the  arts  of  a  lover  in  a  higher  rank  of  life.  The  storyteller  in¬ 
variably  equips  these  distressed  damsels  with  a  parent  who  grieves 
over  their  lapse  from  those  paths  of  virtue  the  pleasantness  of 
which  sinners  often  fail  to  recognize  till  they  have  turned  aside 
and  taken  another  way.  A  devoted  lover,  whom  the  audience 
perceives  to  be  in  every  respect  a  fitting  match  for  the  heroine, 
and  to  whom  she  is  finally  united,  is  an  indispensable  item. 
There  is  usually  a  sister  whose  task  it  is  to  comfort  the  father 
and  receive  the  penitent  home ;  but  there  is  no  sister  in  Saints 
and  Sinners,  the  omission  being  one  of  the  strokes  of  newness 
and  originality  which  are  claimed  for  the  play.  The  father  in 
Mr.  Jones’s  work  has,  however,  a  faithful  and  devoted  house¬ 
keeper  who  does  duty  for  the  sister,  and  to  this  extent  detracts 
from  the  newness  and  originality  of  the  scheme.  The  heroine  is 
named  Letty  Fletcher  ;  her  excellent  but  tedious  parent  is  minister 
of  Bethel  Chapel,  Steepleford ;  the  man  who  loves  Letty  in  the 
invariable  fashion,  “  as  man  never  loved  woman  before,”  is  Captain 
Eustace  Fanshawe  ;  the  lover  to  whom  she  returns  after  passing 
a  month  with  Captain  Fanshawe  at  Torquay  is  George  Kingsmill, 
a  young  farmer.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  the  very  good  man 
kills  the  very  bad  man.  George  Kingsmill,  who  traces  Fanshawe 
to  the  Torquay  villa,  turns  up  his  sleeves ;  but  he  does  nothing 
more,  which  is  dramatically  weak  of  him.  It  is  true  that,  re¬ 
gretting  his  wasted  opportunity,  he  follows  Fanshawe  to  India, 
only  to  find  him  dead.  Perhaps  if  Fanshawe  had  been  alive 
Kingsmill  would  not  have  got  beyond  the  upturned  sleeves ; 
having  done  nothing  in  Devonshire,  he  might  not  have  done 
more  in  Afghanistan.  This  business  of  the  elopement  is  only 
noteworthy  for  the  fresh  and  unconventional  treatment  of  the 
part  of  Fanshawe  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway.  So  naturally  and 
earnestly  does  the  actor  speak  lines  which  generally  have  kindred 
with  the  sentences  of  a  commonplace  novel  that  the  character 
is  made  very  real.  When  we  have  followed  the  well-beaten 
track  which  has  been  indicated  to  the  end  of  the  third  act  we 
have  come  to  the  halting  place  where  these  stories  usually  end ; 
but  Mr.  Jones  makes  it  only  a  half-way  house.  Again  he  urges  on 
his  mild  career.  Lie  shows  how  Mr.  Fletcher  is  forced  to  resign 
his  situation  at  Bethel,  and  how  at  length  he  is  restored  ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  feel  any  concern  about  this  estimable  minister,  for 
whose  sake  the  piece  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  written 
up.  These  last  two  acts  are  made  tolerable  chiefly  by  a  couple  of 
sketches  into  which  a  certain  amount  of  freshness  has  been  im¬ 
ported.  These  are  two  deacons  of  the  Bethel  who  persecute  Mr. 
Fletcher  ;  the  weaker,  Prabble,  at  the  instigation  of  the  stronger, 
Lloggard,  whose  grievance  against  Fletcher  is  that  the  good  man 
declines  to  let  Hoggard  rob  a  widow,  of  whom  minister  and  deacon 
are  co-trustees.  Hoggard  is  a  species  of  Pecksniff,  but  the  character 
is  treated  with  some  novelty  by  the  author,  and  with  much 
reality  by  the  actor,  Mr.  Mackintosh.  It  is  he  who,  after  a 
stormy  scene  in  the  vestry  of  the  chapel,  drives  Fletcher  to  resign. 
The  man  contrives  so  well  to  make  himself  obnoxious  that 
his  downfall  is  looked  forward  to  with  satisfaction;  and  of 
course  it  is  duly  shown.  Flying  from  those  he  has  robbed, 
in  terror  for  his  life,  Hoggard  seeks  shelter  from  the  man  he 
has  persecuted.  Prabble  is  a  diverting  little  creature.  His 
complaint  against  Fletcher  is  that  the  good  man  declines  to  de¬ 
nounce  from  the  pulpit  the  iniquity  of  dealing  at  Co-operative 
Stores.  Prabble  is  a  grocer  and  the  Stores  injure  his  business. 
“  If  I  support  your  chapel  I  expect  you  to  get  your  congregation 
to  support  my  shop,”  he  says  in  all  sincerity.  The  part  is  played, 
with  a  humour  which  is  admirable  mainly  because  it  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  unconscious,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson.  The  author  of  Saints 
and  Sinners  has  written  a  letter  to  declare  that  he  “will  vouch  for 
the  absolute  faithfulness  of  the  types  of  character  he  has  presented 
in  Hoggard  and  Prabble,  and  for  their  wide  dispersion  amongst 
the  Dissenting  classes.”  They  have  indeed  the  ring  of  truth 
about  them — though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Hoggard  is  an  extreme 
type — and  tbeir  introduction  relieves  Mr.  Jones’s  play  from  the 
charge  of  absolute  sterility.  Mr.  Thorne  is  the  Fletcher.  Some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner  and  bearing  suits  the  idea  of  the  gentle,  sub¬ 
missive  minister,  but  gentleness  is  often  allied  to  weakness.  We 
get  exceedingly  tired  of  the  excellent  Fletcher.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  too  much  repetition  about  him.  If  the  part  were  half  as 
long  it  would  be  twice  as  effective,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in 
length  would  strengthen  it.  Mr.  Neville  plays  Kingsmill  as  he 
has  played  scores  of  similar  parts  before ;  if  he  does  less  than  usual, 
it  is  because  he  has  less  to  do.  Miss  Grahame,  as  Letty,  acts  a 
conventional  part  in  a  conventional  style. 

The  St.  James’s  has  reopened  its  doors,  and  The  Ironmaster  is 
again  on  the  list  of  entertainments  for  those  who  think  that  Mr. 
Pinero’s  adaptation  of  M.  Ohnet’s  story  is  entertaining.  We  have 
dealt  with  the  drama,  and  have  described  it  as  extremely  coarse 
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and  ill-flavoured.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Mrs.  Kendal  -who,  as 
she  has  just  told  us,  does  not  like  suggestive  plays,  should  appear 
as  the  leading  performer  in  one  of  the  most  “risky”  scenes  the 
modern  stage  has  shown.  The  lady  acts  with  her  usual  finish,  and 
with  a  skill  which  would  he  wholly  admirable  if  the  artifice  were 
a  little  better  concealed.  Mr.  Kendal’s  Derblay  is  less  satisfactory. 
The  attempt  to  gesticulate  in  French  fashion  is  not  successful;  he 
speaks  in  a  high  shrill  voice,  which  soon  becomes  disagreeable,  and 
introduces  vague  elaborations.  What  significance  Mr.  Kendal 
wishes  his  audience  to  gather  from  the  loud  cry  of  “  Oh  !  ”  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act  is  a  mystery.  The  only  important  change 
in  the  cast  is  in  the  representation  of  the  Due  de  Bligny.  Mr. 
Charles  Sugden  acts  with  a  quiet  force  which  is  particularly 
effective. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  VOLS.  VII.— X.* 

ALTHOUGH  not  many  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Gardiner's 
last  four  volumes  made  their  first  appearance  in  successive 
instalments,  and  although  in  their  new  form  they  accordingly 
contain  few  alterations  or  additions  of  moment,  yet  we  should 
regret  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  expressions  of  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  we  welcomed  their  predecessors.  A  standard 
history  in  which  any  literature  might  take  pride  is  at  last  before 
the  world  in  a  complete  edition.  Nor  do  we  use  the  epithet 
“  complete  ”  only  in  the  more  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  applied  to  hooks.  Even  from  this  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  work,  in  its  new  shape,  has  everything  to  commend  it 
to  the  most  exacting  reader.  The  late  Mr.  Forster  himself  (for 
whom  the  day  of  receiving  hard  hits  seems  to  have  come,  and 
who,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  spared  in  these  volumes)  could  not 
have  arranged  a  narrative  at  once  more  lucidly  and  more  con¬ 
veniently  ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  has,  in  addition,  earned  the  sincere 
thanks  of  all  students  by  compiling,  at  the  cost  of  much  valuable 
time,  a  new  and  enlarged  index. 

But  the  completeness  which  we  perceive  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
History  is  very  far  from  being  one  of  margins  and  indices  only. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  he  has  said  the  last  word  on  a 
period  of  our  national  life  which,  as  his  book  itself  shows,  contains 
not  a  few  dark  and  doubtful  passages  open  to  no  key  but  the  un¬ 
certain  one  of  conjecture.  To  take  two  important  instances  within 
the  range  of  the  volumes  now  under  review  —  the  truth, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  whole  truth,  still  remains  unknown  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  English  popular  leaders  and  the  Scots  in 
1640,  and  again  as  to  those  between  the  Irish  Catholic  lords  and 
King  Charles  I.  in  1641.  In  both  cases  the  evidence  turns  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  a  particular  document  which  is  beyond 
doubt  a  forgery ;  but  in  both  the  circumstances  of  the  forgery  are 
such  as  to  call  for  great  skill  on  the  part  of  an  historian  who  desires 
to  judge  for  himself.  Mr.  Gardiner’s  solution  is  in  each  case  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  but  also,  we  must  take  leave  to  add,  extremely 
bold.  Again,  his  powers  of  historical  composition  have  their 
limits,  like  those  of  other  eminent  writers  in  the  same  branch  of 
literature.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  call  him  lengthy,  or  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  constant  appeal  to  original  authorities  ;  for  he  does 
not  share  the  impression  apparently  entertained  in  some  quarters, 
that  an  historian  should  imitate  the  episodical  breadth  of  a  cyclic 
poet,  or  the  conviction  exemplified  in  others  that,  if  historical 
personages  are  left  to  tell  their  tale  in  their  own  words,  they  are 
likely  to  tell  the  truth.  But  he  has  not  caught  from  those  great 
writers  of  the  past  of  whose  shortcomings  he  is  so  severe  a  critic 
the  art  of  summarizing,  as  a  historian  so  full  of  knowledge  is 
entitled  to  do,  a  character  or  a  situation  ;  and  while  his  narrative 
is  invariably  lucid,  and  not  unfrequently  touched  with  the  true 
sympathy  which  comes  from  understanding,  his  comments  might 
occasionally  gain  in  force  by  being  less  diffuse.  In  saying  this,  we 
need  hardly  guard  ourselves  against  misapprehension.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  superfluous  ornament  iu  these 
volumes  ;  nor  are  those  pages  in  them  the  least  instructive  which 
reproduce  iu  their  own  sublimity  or  luxuriance  of  form  thoughts 
or  feelings  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  or  of  Milton’s 
contemporaries.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  formalism  which 
he  condemns,  and  not  to  judge  the  actions  of  men  possessed  of 
living  souls  by  the  cut-and-dry  canons  of  constitutional  or  any 
other  law,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  apt,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  dwell  with 
unnecessary  frequency  upon  certain  truths  which  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  axioms.  Thus,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  statesman  who  is  blind  and  deaf  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lives,  and  of  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  part,  will 
trust  in  vain  to  the  vigour  of  his  policy  or  to  the  rights  of  his 
cause.  Mr.  Gardiner  holds  that  Laud’s  “entire  want  of  im¬ 
aginative  sympathy  ”  combined  with  his  bad  temper  to  make  him 
one  of  the  worst  rulers  who  at  the  time  could  have  been  placed 
over  the  English  Church.  Again,  Wentworth  erred  iu  Ireland  by 
not  “  keeping  his  ear  open  to  indications  of  popular  feeling  ” 
which,  as  a  statesman,  “it  was  his  duty  to  guide.”  And,  in 
words  of  which  the  full  force  only  becomes  apparent  after  some 

*  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  1,  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  IVar,  1603-1642.  By  Samuel  R.  Gardiner.  Vols.  VII. — X. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 


little  reflection,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Eliot  (who  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  one  another)  we  are  told  that  “  in  the  main  the 
task  of  the  two  men  was  the  same,  to  defend  the  living  spirit  of 
nations  against  the  pressure  of  misinterpreted  legal  obligations.” 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last  parallel,  which  strikes  us 
as  rather  forced,  these  passages  and  others  resembling  them  only 
amount  to  obvious  variations  of  a  lesson  which  few  periods  of 
history  and  few  chapters  of  political  life  cannot  be  made  to  illus¬ 
trate.  Far  more  welcome,  because  far  more  needing  to  be  heard 
in  our  days,  is  the  solid  ring  of  a  sentence  like  that  in  which 
Mr.  Gardiner  defends  Milton’s  theories  on  government  against 
the  charge  that  they  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  actual 
England  of  his  day.  “  Their  permanent  value  lies  in  the 
persistence  with  which  they  point  to  the  eternal  truth,  that  all 
artificial  constitutional  arrangements,  all  remodelling  of  authority 
in  Church  and  State,  all  reform  in  law  and  administration, 
will  be  worthless  in  the  absence  of  the  high  purpose  and  the 
resolute  will  of  the  individual  men  who  are  apt  to  make  use 
of  political  or  ecclesiastical  institutions.  ‘  Love  virtue,  she 
alone  is  free.’  ”  And  this,  we  may  venture  to  add,  is  likewise 
the  supreme  justification  of  that  method  of  historical  writing 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  adopted,  and  which  in  the  preface  to  his 
concluding  volume  he  claims  a  right  to  hold  as  profitable  as  any 
other.  Among  the  forces  of  which  history  traces  the  operation 
without  in  all  cases  undertaking  to  state  their  results,  the  moral 
forces  are  the  most  potent,  as  they  are  the  highest ;  and  by  whom 
can  the  laws  under  which  these,  among  other  forces,  act  upon 
national  or  general  human  progress,  be  more  clearly  recognized 
than  by  those  who  have  become  “familiar  with  the  men  and 
women  in  whose  lives  these  laws  are  to  be  discerned”?  Was 
King  Charles  I.,  for  instance,  the  victim  of  a  patriarchal  concep¬ 
tion  of  government,  represented  by  him  in  times  that  were  out  of 
joint ;  the  martyr  of  a  principle  submerged  at  one  time  and  in  one 
country,  but  destined  to  reassert  itself  victoriously  elsewhere,  and 
in  a  different  age  ;  the  hero  of  a  cause  that  in  better  times  would 
have  rallied  round  it  a  nation,  and  even  as  it  was  could  not  hut 
please  the  gods  ?  Or  did  he  inherit  with  his  father’s  political 
ideas  a  double  portion  of  his  father’s  perversity  of  character  ?  Was 
it  his  fatality  never  to  give  way  till  it  was  too  late,  and  when  at 
last  he  gave  way,  did  he  invariably  reserve  to  himself  the  “  satis¬ 
faction”  of  putting  his  own  construction  upon  the  bargain?  And 
was  he  then  urged  further  and  further  on  the  path  which  led  to 
his  doom  by  influences  which  he  would  never  have  acknowledged  as 
not  subject  to  his  own  control,  since  it  was  his  crowning  weakness 
never  to  be  mastered  but  by  those  whom  in  his  own  belief  he  had 
mastered  himself ?  Many  more  such  questions  might  be  asked; 
but  they  are  not  even  worth  answering,  except  with  the  aid  of  a 
test  such  as  that  supplied  by  Mr.  Gardiner’s  narrative ;  self- 
contained  and  dispassionate,  but  sensitive  to  the  relation  which 
every  chapter  of  it  bears  to  the  ethical  problems  of  life. 

In  the  same  preface  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  the 
course  of  some  pregnant  remarks  on  the  relations  between  the 
historian  and  the  politician,  observing  with  great  truth  that  the 
writer  or  teacher  “  who  studies  the  society  of  the  past  will  be  of 
the  greater  service  to  the  society  of  the  present  in  proportion  as  he 
leaves  it  out  of  account.”  We  cannot,  of  course,  profess  to  know 
how  far  the  methods  of  historical  teaching  at  present  in  vogue  in 
one  of  our  Universities,  to  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  lately  lent  the 
benefit  of  his  insight  and  experience,  seem  to  him  to  err  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  as  a  recent 
University  prize  competition  on  a  subject  suggested  directly  by 
the  volumes  before  us  showed,  historical  students  at  Cambridge 
are  not  all  hopelessly  absorbed  in  the  task  of  “  applying  ”  history, 
or  at  least  so  much  history  as  they  have  learnt.  His  own  book, 
which  no  intelligent  politician  of  the  present  day  (even  were  his 
mind  concentrated  upon  the  House  of  Lords)  is  likely  to  consider 
out  of  season,  is  a  model  of  the  exercise  of  that  abstinence  which 
its  author  commends.  To  deal  with  the  struggles  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  in  the  interests  of  the  nineteenth  is  to  go  back 
to  the  historical  criticism  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
Clarendon’s  History  served  as  the  most  effective  of  party- 
pamphlets,  and  with  far  less  excuse  than  the  Highflyers  then  had 
for  making  immediate  use  of  their  godsend.  To  treat  the  events 
of  the  past,  or  the  personages  connected  with  them,  as  analogous 
to  the  affairs  and  characters  of  our  own  times,  is  a  less  dangerous 
but  even  more  delusive  process.  It  is  a  snare  into  which  even 
serious  historical  writers  have  been  known  to  fall,  but  which  is 
more  usually  attractive  to  birds  of  a  more  variegated  plumage. 
Thus  it  was  only  the  other  day  that,  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
suggesting  an  example  of  patriotic  moderation  in  days  when  that 
virtue  is  rather  out  of  fashion,  the  model  politician  of  the  Devolu¬ 
tion  age  was  discovered  in  Falkland,  of  whom  Mr.  Gardiner,  with 
every  sentiment  of  sympathy  for  “  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
heart,”  says  simply,  but  effectively,  that  “  he  was  a  critic — an 
amiable  truth-loving  critic,  but  no  statesman.”  In  any  case,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  services  which  the  single- 
minded  labours  of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Gardiner  render  to  the 
politician  or  to  the  political  student.  In  return,  no  national 
historian,  at  all  events,  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  that  class  of  readers  which  he  would  be  loth  to 
forego,  into  whose  study  no  breath  has  passed  of  the  actual 
public  life  of  the  community  for  which  in  the  first  instance  he 
writes.  How,  we  have  sometimes  asked  ourselves,  does  a  work 
like  Mr.  Gardiner’s  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  democratic  age  into 
which  English  politics  are  entering,  or  have  entered?  It  remains 
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for  him,  in  the  continuation  of  his  work,  which  we  rejoice  to 
learn  is  already  begun,  to  write  the  history  of  that  early  phase  of 
English  democracy  which  we  call  the  Puritan  Revolution.  In  his 
present  volumes  he  has  necessarily  treated  only  of  its  beginnings, 
and  of  these  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  the  religious  side  of  the 
conflict.  On  this  side  of  the  border  there  appeared  little  of  the 
democratic  element  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Charles  I.  Indeed  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
predominant  feeling  among  the  nobility  would  have  ranged  the 
latter  on  the  side  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  popular  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  his  work,  that 
on  the  Metropolitical  Visitation,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  some  note¬ 
worthy  remarks  on  the  causes  which  rendered  the  Thorough  of 
Laud's  ecclesiastical  system  specially  unpopular  with  the  upper 
classes,  not  only  because  of  the  new  importance  with  which  it 
invested  the  clergy,  but  also  because  of  the  offensive  equality  of 
measure  which  its  chief  organ,  the  High  Commission  Court,  dealt 
out  to  culprits,  or  supposed  culprits,  in  all  classes  alike.  There 
were  no  doubt  other  and  better  reasons  which  in  the  days  of  “  the 
first  Bishops’  War  ”  made  the  English  nobility  unwilling  to  draw 
the  sword  in  the  King's  cause.  “  If  Charles,”  writes  Mr.  Gardiner, 
“  had  been  quicksighted  to  perceive  that  concession  in  Scotland 
would  bring  with  it  concession  in  England,  they  [the  English 
nobles]  were  no  less  quicksighted  to  perceive  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  would  draw  wick  it  the  erection  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  England.”  When  the  sacrifices  of  the  times 
of  the  Civil  War  are  remembered — such  sacrifices,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  the  Herberts,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  records  of  royal  kings  and  loyal  subjects — it  seems  strange 
to  read  of  the  caution  shown  only  a  few  years  earlier  by  men  of 
the  same  class,  and  probably  in  many  cases  by  the  same  men.  In 
the  days  preceding  the  Treaty  of  Berwick  a  military  oath  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  nobles  who  had  been  summoned  to  arms  under  the 
obsolete  obligation  of  personal  service.  The  scheme  of  hiring  a 
body  of  Spanish  veterans  had  fallen  through  ;  but  surely  the  King 
might  depend  on  the  baronage  of  England  to  fight  for  him,  as  the 
oath  prescribed,  “  to  the  utmost  hazard  of  their  life  and  fortunes.” 
Their  answer  was  a  discreet  question — “  Whether  these  words 
bound  them  to  place  their  whole  property  at  the  King’s  disposal 
and  a  new  form  of  oath  had  to  be  devised,  which  left  the  estates 
of  those  who  took  it  out  of  the  question.  It  would  carry  us  too 
far  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  finally  produced  a  disagreement 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  in  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  as  late  as  January  1642, 
when  the  Lords  refused  to  join  in  the  request  that  the  control  of 
the  fortresses  and  the  militia  might  be  handed  over  to  Parliament, 
the  minority  which  protested  against  this  refusal  consisted  of  as 
many  as  thirty-two  peers. 

The  meaning  of  the  map  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
last  volume  is  not  always  very  clear.  The  names  of  localities  held 
by  or  in  sympathy  with  the  Cavaliers  are  underlined  red,  with  the 
Parliamentarians  blue.  A  double  line  of  the  same  colour  signi¬ 
fies,  we  suppose,  consistency ;  and  two  lines  of  different  colours 
inconsistency  or  change.  Now  Oxford  City  is  marked  with  two 
red  lines,  Oxford  University  with  a  blue  above  a  red,  while 
Cambridge  town  and  University  both  have  two  blue  lines.  And 
why  is  Manchester  left  out  altogether  ?  We  cannot  but  think 
that  a  key  to  the  puzzle  would  not  be  out  of  place.  But  if  such 
a  map  could  be  drawn  showing  at  a  glance  how  the  several  classes 
and  interests  in  the  kingdom  were  respectively  affected  to  King 
and  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  results 
might  in  some  instances  be  surprising.  We  do  not  refer  to  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  London  Apprentice  Boys,  who,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
suggests,  were  possibly  “  quite  as  ready  to  bait  a  Separatist  as  to 
bait  a  bishop.”  But  the  fluctuations  or  differences  of  opinion 
among  graver  heads  in  the  City  were  such  as — at  least  in  one 
critical  season — to  delude  the  King  into  the  belief  that  he  had  the 
respectable  part  of  the  City  on  his  side.  It  is  well  known  how, 
on  his  return  from  Scotland  in  1641,  he  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  City  thoroughfares,  arid  splendidly  entertained  by 
a  Royalist  Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  adds  that  “  the 
great  majority  of  the  aldermen  were  of  the  same  wav  of  think¬ 
ing,”  has  only  a  few  a  priori  grounds  to  suggest  for  this  state 
of  feeling  among  the  wealthy  citizens.  Yet,  as  he  notes,  the 
Common  Council  had  only  a  fortnight  previously  declared  against 
the  Catholic  Lords  and  the  Bishops,  and  the  elections  to  the 
Common  Council,  which  took  place  a  month  after  the  King’s  visit, 
were  largely  in  favour  of  Pym  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
result  of  the  attempt  on  the  Five  Members  showed  clearly  enough 
to  which  side  the  balance  of  opinion  inclined  east  of  Temple  Bar, 
but  the  doubts  and  misconceptions  on  the  subject  are  not  the  less 
curious.  Nor  could  there  be  any  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that 
the  majority  who  followed  Pym  regarded  themselves  as  the  party 
of  the  multitude.  We  may  feel  offended  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
King  when,  on  the  memorable  visit  to  the  City,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  he  declared: — “  I  see  that  all  these  former  tumults  and 
disorders  have  only  risen  from  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  and  that 
the  affections  of  the  better  and  main  part  of  tko  City  have  ever 
been  loyal  and  affectionate  to  my  person  and  Government.”  But 
it  is  surely  more  striking  to  find  the  Parliament,  in  the  statement 
of  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  which  it  issued  August  2,  1642, 
argue  on  its  own  behalf  how  it  was  “  most  improbable  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  should  conspire  to  take 
away  the  law,  by  which  they  enjoy  their  estates,  are  protected 
from  any  act  of  violence  and  power,  and  differenced  from  the 


meaner  sort  of  people,  with  whom  otherwise  they  would  be  but 
fellow-servants.” 

If  the  times  may  fortunately  be  considered  as  past  when 
historians  allowed  their  judgment  to  be  affected  by  the  political 
party  feelings  of  their  own  times,  the  day  will,  we  hope,  never 
come  when  historians  will  think  it  their  duty  to  suppress  their 
own  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  and  antipathies.  The 
cherishing  of  these,  where  they  spring  from  reflection  and  con¬ 
viction,  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  that  fairness  of  mind  which 
is  indispensable  in  a  judge  of  men  aud  their  actions.  For  this 
fairness  no  modern  historian  is  more  conspicuous  than  Mr. 
Gardiner ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  constant  desire  not  to  misjudge 
a  particular  action  or  line  of  conduct  on  general  grounds  which 
has  helped  to  induce  the  habit  of  frequent  pauses  for  reflection  to 
which  we  referred  above.  At  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  read 
any  portion  of  his  History  without  becoming  assured  of  his  desire 
not  only  to  do  justice  in  every  case,  but  in  every  case  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  those  on  whom  he  gives  his  censure. 
Thus,  in  his  seventh  volume,  before  entering  upon  a  sketch  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Laud,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  popularity 
of  Charles’s  Government,  he  reminds  us  how  neither  Charles  nor 
Laud  himself  had  any  taste  for  dogmatical  controversy.  Laud’s 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Puritanism  represented  by  such 
demands  as  Prynne's  was  to  his  credit ;  his  fault  lay  in  his  not 
perceiving  that  the  true  antidote  lies  in  full  liberty  of  utterance  ; 
had  he  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  this,  it  would  have  been  well ; 
“  no  man  at  that  time  could  be  expected  to  do  more.”  This  last 
modest  caveat  exhibits  that  spirit  of  fairness  of  which  we  speak, 
and  which  is  so  often  to  be  vainly  sought  in  books  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history.  A  little  further,  in  speaking  of  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1629,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  evidently 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  Venetian  Ambassador  that  Charles  was 
really  anxious  to  avert  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  considers  that  the  question  of  the  impositions  would  probably 
have  been  amicably  settled,  together  with  that  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  had  not  the  religious  difficulty  been  thrust  forward  by 
the  Commons.  The  same  considerateness  of  judgment  will  be 
found  to  accompany  the  narrative  through  every  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  ;  we  will  only  refer  by  way  of  illustration  to  the  comments 
on  the  judgment  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  in  the  same 
volume,  and  to  those  in  the  eighth  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  against  Samuel  Ward  of  Ipswich.  In 
this  connexion  the  reader  should  not  omit  to  notice  Appendix  II. 
to  this  History,  in  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  all 
cases  of  deprivation  or  suspension  of  ministers  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  between  February  1634  and  1636,  the  years  in  which 
the  action  of  the  Court  was  probably  the  most  vigorous.  They  are 
just  fourteen  in  number,  and  in  two  out  of  these  fourteen  cases  the 
sentence  was  wholly  remitted.  This  not  very  alarming  record  cer¬ 
tainly  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  current  impression  con¬ 
cerning  the  malignant  activity  of  the  Court  in  this  direction.  It  is 
fortunate  that  when  in  October  1640  the  mob  tore  up  a  quantity  of 
papers  which  they  found  in  an  office  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  believed  to 
be  the  records  of  the  High  Commission,  they  had  rushed  to  a 
wrong  conclusion,  as  mobs  sometimes  do  in  their  Pindaric  way. 

A  book  like  Mr.  Gardiner’s  cannot  easily  be  laid  aside,  for  there 
are  not  many  which  rival  it  in  that  kind,  of  completeness  which 
we  have  attempted  to  indicate.  At  least,  however,  it  is  incomplete 
in  this  one  sense,  that,  happily  for  all  students  of  English  history, 
it  is  to  be  continued.  We,  therefore,  part  from  it  with  a  quotation 
which  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  those  Constitutional 
historians  in  whom  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  at  times  to  think  there  is 
something  wanting.  In  the  issue  of  the  second  writ  of  ship- 
money, 

It  was  evident  that  Charles  contemplated  not  a  temporary  measure 
to  resist  a  sudden  danger,  but  a  permanent  taxation  to  oppose  any  possible 
risk  from  a  hostile  force.  Why,  then,  men  naturally  asked  one  another, 
was  not  the  nation  itself  consulted  ?  Why  was  not  Parliament  summoned 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil'?  A  phrase  which  sprung  into  existence 
in  these  first  days  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  had  a  long  and  brilliant  future 
before  it.  The  new  writ,  it  -was  said,  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  It  mattered  little  that  no  one  could  point  out  what  those  funda¬ 
mental  laws  were,  any  more  than  their  ancestors  could  have  pointed  out 
precisely  what  were  the  laws  of  Edward  or  Edgar,  the  renewal  of  which 
they  claimed.  What  they  meant  was  that  the  English  people  had  never 
entirely  relinquished  their  control  over  their  own  destinies,  nor  had  ever  so 
put  themselves  like  sheep  into  the  hands  of  any  king  as  to  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  tended  or  shorn  at  his  arbitrary  will.  Not  in  statute  or  prece¬ 
dent,  not  even  in  the  Great  Charter  itself,  but  in  the  imperishable  vitality 
of  the  nation,  lay  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 

The  phrase  which  was  soon  to  become  so  familiar  seems  to  have  started 
into  life  amongst  those  courtiers  of  the  Queen  who  were  calling  for  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  force  upon  the  King  a  French  alliance.  It  was,  however,  easily 
repeated,  and  it  soon  became  the  watchword  of  the  common  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  which  was  slowly  spreading  over  the  kingdom. 

What  wonder  that  when,  six  years  afterwards,  the  famous  reso¬ 
lution  was  proposed  iu  the  House  of  Commons  that  Strafford  had 
endeavoured  “  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,”  a 
critical  member,  Edmund  Waller,  should  have  asked  what  were 
the  fundamental  laws?  What  wonder,  also,  that  his  question 
should  have  received  the  practical  answer,  “  that  if  he  did  not 
know  that,  he  had  no  business  to  sit  in  the  House.” 
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THREE  NOVELS.* 

OXGLO  VE  MANOR  is  not  a  pleasant  hook.  It  is  unwhole¬ 
some  and  disagreeable,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  scarcely  any  of  the  characters.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Buchanan  states  that  his  “  attempt  at  a  tragedy  in  fiction  must 
not  be  construed  into  an  attack  on  the  English  priesthood  ”  (what¬ 
ever  that  phraso  may  mean)  “  generally— the  Rev.  Charles 
Santley  is  a  type  of  man  which  exists,  and  of  which  I  have  had 
personal  experience.”  For  the  latter  infliction  we  beg  to  offer  our 
sincerest  sympathy,  for  the  numbering  of  such  a  person  amongst 
one’s  acquaintances  would  be  extremely  painful.  However,  if 
this  repulsive  and  reverend  gentleman  is  an  exception,  from  fol¬ 
lowing  in  whose  footsteps  the  majority  of  the  English  Establish¬ 
ment  are  preserved  by  the  strength  of  their  digestions  and  the 
weakness  of  their  imagination,  one  hardly  sees  'why  he  should  be 
forced  on  unsuspecting  readers,  who  may  not  be  so  well  protected 
by  nature  as  the  aforesaid  majority  of  the  English  clergy.  That 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Santley’s  calling,  sacred  as  so  many  people  deem 
it,  adds  immensely  to  his  repulsiveness  is  undoubted,  and  it  will 
take  more  than  Sir.  Buchanan’s  preface  to  convince  readers  who 
remember  the  subject  of  his  last  novel  that  this  book  is  not  an 
attack  on  a  class  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  an  individual. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Santley  is  the  vicar  of.  a  perfect  ecclesiastical 
paradise,  surrounded  by  adoring  parishioners,  and  conducting 
services  of  such  gorgeousness  in  the  way  of  ritual,  that  the 
ordinary  mind  fails  to  follow  them,  and  the  reader  has  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  the  English  Church  Union  and  the  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  for  once  unite  in  a  duet  of  horror.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  this  astonishing  ecclesiastical  novelty  upsets  one's  faith  in 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  science  likewise,  and  as  there  is  almost  more  science 
than  theology  in  the  book,  this  is  distressing.  The  vicar  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  first  as,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  an  Admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  ;  so  Miss  Dove’s  adoration,  1'rom  the  secluded  seat  where  she 
plays  the  organ,  is  intelligible  enough.  Everything  seems  to  point 
to  her  as  the  model  wife  for  the  model  parson,  and  Mr.  Santley’s 
sister  is  only  longing  to  make  over  her  authority  as  housekeeper  to 
so  perfect  a  substitute.  But  all  these  indications  are  set  at 
nought  by  the  appearance  in  church  of  the  squire’s  wife — a 
beautiful  lady  just  come  from  years  of  foreign  travel,  and  proving 
to  be  an  ex-pupil  of  the  clergyman’s,  who  had  been  forced  by  want 
of  money  to  teach  in  a  girl’s  school  before  his  ordination.  The 
interesting  romance  which  the  young  couple  had  begun  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  flinty-hearted  parents.  Charles  Santley  and  Ellen 
Derwent  parted,  and,  though  broken-hearted  at  the  time,  seem 
never  to  have  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  each  other  till  seven 
years  later,  when  they  are  suddenly  thrown  together — the  gentle¬ 
man  a  full-blown  priest,  with  curious  views  both  as  to  religion 
and  msthetic3  ;  the  lady  married  to  an  agnostic  of  the  most 
pronounced  type,  and  considerably  disturbed  as  to  her  kushand’3 
future  eternal  welfare  on  account  of  this  same  agnosticism.  They 
renew  their  acquaintance,  and  more  or  less  their  love,  and  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  only  the  opportunity,  not  the  will,  for  mischief 
is  wanting.  The  final  catastrophe  is  prevented  by  the  agnostic 
husband  in  a  sufficiently  startling  manner,  and  he  carries  off  his 
wile  safely  ;  and  as  his  opinion  of  woman  is  as  low  as  conveniently 
may  be,  though  he  talks  a  great  deal  of  his  mother,  he  is  possibly 
satisfied.  A  full  share  of  poetical  justice  is  meted  out  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Santley,  who  hides  his  shame  and  his  suffering  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  His  treatment  of  silly  little  Edith  Dove,  whom  he 
seduces  under  the  plea  that,  as  she  is  his  wife  before  God,  it  is  all 
right,  and  then  deserts  (when  she  claims  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child)  because  of  his  criminal 
love  for  the  squire’s  wife,  is,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
religious  yearnings  and  meditations,  simply  nauseous. 

The  agnostic  squire  is  a  weird  and  wonderful  creature,  who 
bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  creations  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Radcliffe  in  days  of  old,  though  he  is  of  necessity  somewhat  toned 
down  to  escape  the  attentions  of  the  police  and  the  lunatic  asylum. 
One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  in  this  novel,  perhaps,  is  that, 
whilst  the  reader  is  repelled  in  almost  every  page,  certainly  in 
every  chapter,  by  sins  against  both  good  taste  and  good  feeling, 
he  finds  descriptions  of  scenery  such  as  only  an  accomplished 
writer  could  have  written — excellent  little  pictures,  complete  in 
every  detail,  and,  after  all,  serving  to  introduce  something  utterly 
unpleasant.  That  Mr.  Buchanan  should  handle  certain  subjects 
with  irreverence  and  bad  taste  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
natural ;  still,  there  are  limits ;  and  it  is  overstepping  them  to  head 
a  chapter  describing  the  well-deserved  and  self-inflicted  mental 
sufferings  of  one  whom  the  author  himself  calls  “  an  adulterer 
in  thought,  if  not  in  deed,”  as  Mr.  Buchanan  heads  it. 

After  such  a  book  as  Foxglove  Manor  it  is  refreshing  to  take 
up  one  like  A  North-Country  Maid,  the  heroine  of  which  is  as 
wholesome  and  fresh  as  one  of  her  own  North-country  breezes. 
From  the  first  chapter,  in  which  are  described  the  perplexities  of 
the  good  old  Vicar,  as  he  undertakes  the  character  of  a  modern 
Paris,  and  tries  anxiously  and  iu  sober  sadness  to  pick  out  the 
prettiest  of  his  four  fair  daughters,  to  the  very  last  line  we  are 
interested  in  Christabel  Goring  and  her  adventures,  and  for  her 


*  Foxglove  Manor.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  3  vols.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1884. 

A  North-Country  Maid.  By  Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron.  3  vols.  London : 
White  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane.  By  the  Author  of  “  Guerndale.”  Edinburgh; 
David  Douglas.  1884. 


sake  forgive  some  characters  which  are  unpleasant,  and  one  cannot 
but  hope  unreal.  Some  of  the  scenes  strike  one  as  overstrained. 
Surely  so  experienced  an  old  lady  as  old  Lady  Dungarron  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be,  would  not  have  risked  her  granddaughter  in  such  an 
escapade  as  sending  her  alone  with  such  a  man  as  Lord  Dungarron 
to  the  opera.  It  certainly  was  a  step  towards  the  trap  into 
which  the  old  lady  fully  meant  to  drive  Christabel,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  placed  a  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the  dis¬ 
reputable  young  peer  that  in  real  life  ‘he  would  have  been  cer¬ 
tain  to  use  with  dreadful  effect.  But  with  a  husband  like 
Lord  Dungarron  the  further  trial  of  Nora  and  the  previous 
marriage  was  an  unnecessary  piling  up  of  the  agony.  Such  a 
character  as  Lady  Cynthia,  if  unchecked,  was  certain  to  evolve 
mischief  enough  for  any  average  three  volumes.  Paul  Huntley  has 
one  refreshing  characteristic  sufficiently  rare  to  be  noticeable, 
and  that  is  unselfishness ;  he  is  actually  able  to  help  his  old  love, 
though  he  believes  her  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hurting  his  pride. 

The  other  love-story,  quite  distinct  from,  but  yet  crossing  and 
influencing  Christabel  and  Paul’s,  is  amusingly  told,  and  is  a  relief 
after  the  sadness  connected  with  the  other  pair  of  lovers.  The 
modern  version  here  given  of  Les  Femmes  savantes  is  capital,  but 
Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron  ventures  further  than  Moliere  in  her  de¬ 
scription  of  these  nineteenth-century  precieuses  in  pursuit  of  the 
aesthetic.  Philaminte  and  Bolise  would  recklessly  sacrifice  the 
gastronomic  comforts  of  the  master  of  the  house  iu  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  their  idol,  but  we  doubt  if  any  mortal  influence 
would  have  made  them  clothe  even  the  recalcitrant  Henriette, 
much  less  themselves,  in  such  fearsome  garments  as  those  classical 
draperies  which  astonished  worthy  Mr.  Gibson.  Kate  Gibson  and 
her  lover,  Julian  Netherby,  are  a  charming  young  couple;  and 
one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  victory  the  unromantie,  mischievous 
little  lady  obtains  over  her  art-  (with  a  big  A)  stricken  mother 
and  her  sturdy  old  father,  who  detests  and  dreads  equally  sister¬ 
hoods,  poetry,  and  Popery. 

The  last  book,  The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane,  is  one  of  the  pseudo¬ 
metaphysical  sort  which  seem  to  be  daily  more  popular  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  One  is  introduced  to  the  very  interior  of 
the  hero’s  mind ;  motives  and  thoughts  are  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  and  classified  that  the  reader  is  likely  to  know  far  more  of 
the  victim’s  inner  life  than  that  interesting  person  can  ;  the  result 
being  that  one  gets  into  a  way  of  looking  at  things  from  the 
wrong  side,  and  loses  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the  power  of 
seeing  things  as  they  strike  outsiders.  Consequently  everybody  but 
the  subject  of  investigation  seems  out  of  drawing,  and  so  mars  the 
effect  of  the  story.  This  consequence  is  doubly  apparent  in  the 
present  instance,  which  has  all  the  way  through  a  kind  of  written- 
to-order  feeling  about  it.  A  novel  is  not  a  problem  in  Euclid;  it 
need  not  absolutely  prove  anything ;  still  one  is  glad  to  grasp 
some  definite  idea,  even  if  it  be  only  amusement ;  and  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  definite  idea  there  is  not  a  vestige.  In  a  fit  of  moraliz¬ 
ing,  brought  on  by  tho  society  of  some  curious  specimens  of 
American  young  ladyhood,  the  hero  inveighs  against  a  good  deal 
of  the  current  American  literature  “  written  by  girls  about  other 
girls ;  these  stories  seemed  to  him  more  immoral,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  corrupting,  than  many  a  French  novel  ending  in  adultery. 
There  was  in  them  an  ignorance  of  all  that  is  highest  in  life,  a 
calm,  self-satisfied  acceptance  of  a  petty  standard.”  Further  on 
he  alludes  to  the  artificiality  (to  coin  a  word)  of  his  countrywomen, 
and  perhaps  he  may  be  a  good  authority ;  but  at  the  same  time  one 
has  one’s  doubts  if  he  be  a  fair  judge  when  reading  this  book. 
The  best  commentary  on  Mr.  Vane  and  his  doings  is  found  in  the 
verse  of  Heine  he  admires  so  much .- — 

Wer  zuin  ersten  Male  liebt, 

Sei’s  auch  glitcklos,  ist  ein  Gott. 

Aber  wer  zum  zweiten  Male 

Glucklos  liebt,  der  ist  ein  Narr. 


THE  HOMERIC  CRITICISM  OP  ARISTARCHUS* 

TILE  textual  criticism  of  Homer  is  still  in  a  singularly  backward 
condition.  The  text  of  Wolf,  which  is  generally  followed  in 
the  later  editions  of  Bekker  and  Dindorf,  was  not  based  on  a  wide 
collation  of  manuscripts,  or  ultimately  on  any  existing  manuscripts, 
but  on  the  fragmentary  notices  of  the  readings  of  Aristarchus  pre¬ 
served  iu  the  Venetian  scholia.  It  was  the  first  result  of  the 
study  of  these  scholia,  which  had  been  made  known  to  scholars 
by  the  publication  of  Villoison.  Wolf’s  edition,  therefore,  though 
admirable  as  a  monument  of  learning  and  sagacity,  is  open  to 
criticism  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  his  neglect  of  the 
manuscripts  proceeded  on  the  assumption  (which  he  expressed 
with  confidence  iu  the  Prolegomena )  that  the  later  vulgate  is 
derived  from  the  recension  of  Aristarchus,  consequently  that  the 
copies  which  contain  that  vulgate  are  valueless  when  we  have 
access  to  the  original.  But  this  assumption  is  unproved,  and  the 
influence  of  Aristarchus  on  the  common  texts  of  Homer  has 
probably  been  very  much  exaggerated.  In  the  second  place,  our 
knowledge  of  the  Aristarchean  criticism  has  been  materially 
advanced  since  Wolf’s  time,  especially  by  the  great  work  of  Lehrs. 
Moreover,  Villoison’s  edition  of  the  scholia  was  far  from  perfect, 
and  Bekker’s  edition,  which  was  not  based  on  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  Codex  Venetus,  did  little  to  repair  its  chief  defects.  Thus 


*  Aristarch's  Homerische  Textkritik  nach  den  Fragmenten  des  Didymos 
dargesteltt  uud  leurtheilt  von  Arthur  Ludwich.  Leipzig,  1884. 
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the  two  requirements  of  progress  in  Homeric  criticism  were  (i)  an 
apparatus  criticus ,  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  known  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  (2)  a  satisfactory  edition  of  the  scholia,  leading  to  a 
fresh  study  of  the  materials  which  they  furnish.  The  former  of 
these  requirements  may  be  thought  to  have  been  met  by  the 
critical  editions  of  La  Roche,  now  occupying  the  position,  to  which 
so  much  importance  is  attached,  of  being  the  “  latest  German  ” 
works  on  the  subject.  The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  himself 
a  German  professor,  will  undeceive  English  readers  on  this 
point.  “  It  is  known,”  he  observes  in  his  preface,  “  how  little 
has  yet  been  done  for  the  trustworthy  publication  and  critical 
sifting  of  these  vast  materials  (the  manuscripts  of  Homer).  ...  Of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Odyssey,  the  oldest  and  best  for  the  most 
part  await  use  by  a  competent  hand.”  The  case  of  the  Iliad,  we 
are  bound  to  add,  is  no  better.  The  text  of  La  Roche's  edition  is 
followed  by  what  appears,  on  a  cursory  glance,  to  bo  a  complete 
apparatus  criticus.  Rut  the  effect  is  produced,  as  a  brief  inspec¬ 
tion  will  show,  with  the  help  of  comparatively  few  manuscripts, 
by  the  plan  of  giving  the  most  trifling  and  habitual  inaccuracies 
of  the  scribes  as  various  readings.  And,  if  the  reader  asks  why  it 
is  that,  among  the  capitals  placed  after  each  variant  (the  meaning 
of  which,  by  the  way,  is  nowhere  explained),  the  letter  B  is 
always  wanting,  the  answer  is  that  it  i3  reserved  for  a  manuscript 
second  only  in  age  and  value  to  the  Codex  Venetus,  which  has 
never  yet  been  collated.  In  the  other  department  of  Homeric 
textual  criticism — that  which  deals  with  the  scholia  and  the 
Alexandrine  recensions — the  chief  recent  work  is  W.  Dindorf’s 
edition  of  the  Venetian  scholia.  This  is  a  book  which,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  gone  far  to  make  sub¬ 
sequent  labours  in  the  same  field  superfluous.  It  had  long  been 
promised,  and  was  Anally  entrusted  to  the  veteran  scholar  at  a 
period  of  his  life  peculiarly  unsuited  for  a  new  and  complex  under¬ 
taking.  Ilis  text  of  the  scholia,  we  learn  from  Professor  Ludwich, 
is  deflcient  in  accuracy.  His  commentary  was  never  written.  Of 
the  minor  contributions  to  the  subject,  the  most  considerable  are 
those  of  Hr.  Ad.  Riimer,  of  Munich.  Besides  valuable  criticism  on 
the  two  Venetian  MSS.,  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
scholia  of  the  Victorianus — scholia  which  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Townlev  Ilomer  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have  never 
yet  been  edited  with  any  approach  to  completeness. 

Professor  Ludwieh’s  own  work  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
thoroughly  good  kind.  It  is  based  upon  the  splendid  beginning 
made  by  Lehrs  in  his  Aristarchus,  and  is  marked  by  the  thorough¬ 
ness,  the  critical  spirit,  the  fidelity  to  fact,  and  the  readiness  to 
subordinate  tempting  fancies  to  the  requirements  of  reason  and 
evidence  which  distinguish  the  true  scholar  from  the  various 
semblances  of  that  character.  Its  purpose  is  to  restore  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  treatise  of  Didymus — a  contemporary  of  Cicero — 
on  the  recension  of  Aristarchus,  and  especially  to  distinguish 
notices  that  belong  to  this  work  from  similar  matter  embedded  in 
the  different  collections  of  scholia. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  scholia  on  Homer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  present  us  with  an  apparatus  criticus  about  eighteen  centuries 
older  than  we  have  (generally  speaking)  for  the  other  ancient 
classics.  The  work  of  collecting  manuscripts,  determining  their 
comparative  value,  and  constructing  a  text  in  accordance  with 
them,  which  was  flrst  attempted  for  most  classical  authors  by  the 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  was  done  for  Homer  by  the  gram- 
matici  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.,  with  manuscripts 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  Greece  into  the  great  library  of 
Alexandria.  Tire  fruit  of  their  labours  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  corrected  texts  ((ASoo-eir  or  SiopdacreLs),  and 
also  in  various  commentaries  and  treatises ;  and  from  this  great 
body  of  learning  is  ultimately  derived  all  that  is  of  service  in  the 
existing  collections  of  scholia.  Of  these  collections,  again,  the 
scholia  of  the  Codex  Venetus,  first  made  known  by  Villoison  in  the 
last  century,  are  by  far  the  most  valuable.  They  are  derived  from 
an  epitome  (the  date  of  which  is  matter  of  conjecture)  made  from 
four  ancient  commentaries,  two  of  which  were  not  much  later 
than  Aristarchus  himself,  and  were  professedly  based  on  his  work. 
These  two  were,  the  treatise  of  Didymus  on  the  recension  of 
Aristarchus,  and  that  of  Aristonicus  on  the  critical  marks  affixed 
by  Aristarchus  to  his  text  of  Homer.  The  two  other  Homeric 
scholars  drawn  upon  by  the  compiler  of  the  epitome  are  only 
second  to  these  in  importance ;  they  are,  Herodian,  the  author  of 
a  great  work  on  the  accentuation  of  Homer,  and  Nicanor,  who 
wrote  a  special  commentary  on  the  punctuation.  From  Aristarchus 
and  his  contemporaries  to  these  four  commentaries — from  the  four 
commentaries  to  the  epitome — from  the  epitome  to  the  extracts 
from  it  in  the  Venetian  scholia — these  are  the  chief  stages  by 
which  the  treasures  of  Alexandrian  learning  have  come  down  to 
our  time. 

The  scholia  of  the  Codex  Venetus  belong  to  two  well-defined 
classes.  A  wide  margin,  evidently  left  for  the  purpose,  is  tilled 
by  extracts  from  the  “  epitome  ”  already  described.  These  extracts 
are  apparently  written  by  the  same  scribe  as  the  text  of  the  poem. 
Each  scholium  is  introduced  by  a  “lemma,”  or  quotation  of 
the  words  or  line  commented  upon.  These  are  known  as  the 
“marginal”  scholia  {Itandscholien),  Again,  on  the  narrow  space 
between  these  scholia  and  the  text,  and  also  on  the  inner  margin 
(where  there  are  no  marginal  scholia),  are  to  be  found  numerous 
sboit  notes  written  in  a  very  small  character.  They  have  no 
lemmata  ;  but  each  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  passage  of 
the  text  to  which  it  relates.  These  are  called  by  Riimer  and 
Ludwich  the  “text-scholia.”  Compared  with  the  “marginal” 
scholia,  they  preserve  a  larger  number  of  notices  derived  from  the 


criticism  of  Aristarchus  and  liis  predecessors,  but  are  much  briefer 
in  form.  They  were  written  after  the  others,  and  generally 
supplement  them.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  the  text- 
scholium  repeating  in  the  briefest  language  the  substance  of  what 
the  marginal  scholium  has  already  said.  The  value  of  these 
double  notices,  which  were  taken  independently  from  the  “epitome,” 
is  obvious.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  Bekker's  edition  that 
he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  scholia,  and 
generally  blends  double  scholia  into  a  single  version. 

The  chief  task  of  a  student  of  the  scholia  on  Ilomer  is  to  re¬ 
cover  the  full  meaning  of  the  highly  abbreviated  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  Where  Aristarchus  had  given  a  full 
discussion  of  some  doubtful  passage  based  upon  the  manuscripts 
and  previous  recensions,  the  scholia  generally  present  us  with 
no  more  than  bis  conclusion,  with  perhaps  a  word  or  two 
indicating  the  drift  of  the  evidence.  In  some  cases,  however,  they 
are  more  communicative,  and  have  even  preserved  one  or  two 
fragments  of  the  actual  words  of  Aristarchus.  By  means  of 
these  occasional  longer  notes  we  are  able  to  divine  something  of 
the  method  on  which  the  abbreviation  of  the  others  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  single  word  “  so  ”  (ovrcot) 
means  “  so  Aristarchus  read  ” ;  or  that  the  “  some  ”  and  “  others  ” 
of  the  scholiast  are  almost  always  critics  that  Aristarchus  has 
expressly  condemned.  , 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  afforded  by 
Professor  Ludwich’s  treatment  of  the  recurring  phrases  ai  miaui 
and  ai  rrXeiovs,  with  their  equivalents.  What  is  meant  when  a 
scholium,  presumably  coming  from  Didymus,  tells  us  that  a  reading 
is  supported  by  “  all  ”  or  “  most  ”  editions  ?  On  this  point  La 
Roche  put  forward  the  strange  theory  that  these  expressions  re¬ 
ferred  to  copies  of  the  recension  of  Aristarchus,  probably  ema¬ 
nating  from  his  successors  in  the  school.  It  is  true  that  Didymus 
may  have  made  use  of  several  copies  of  that  recension.  He  clearly 
had  not  access  to  the  original  copy  in  which  Aristarchus  made 
his  “correction”  of  the  Iliad.  But  La  Roche  has  not  observed 
that  the  edition  or  editions  (for  there  were  two)  of  Aristarchus 
are  often  distinguished  from  “  all,”  or  “  nearly  all,”  or  “  most  ” 
editions ;  whereas  such  a  phrase  as  “  all  the  editions  of 
Aristarchus  ”  never  occurs.  Moreover,  he  has  not  perceived — and 
in  this  lies  the  singular  weakness  of  his  view — that  the  phrases 
in  question  come  ultimately  from  Aristarchus  himself,  and  re¬ 
present  his  citation  of  manuscripts  and  other  authorities.  Hence 
the  brief  note  “  so  Aristarchus  and  all  editions  ”  (ourcov  ’Apio-rapxos 
Kai  ncurai)  means  “  this  is  the  reading  which  Aristarchus  sup¬ 
ported  by  showing  that  it  was  found  in  all  the  earlier  editions 
which  he  made  use  of.”  Similarly  it  is  needless  to  ask,  with 
Professor  Ludwich,  whether  the  phrase  “  most  ”  (ai  nXetovs)  in¬ 
cludes  the  editions  of  Aristarchus.  It  properly  signifies  “  most 
of  those  that  Aristarchus  named.”  In  general  Aristarchus  took 
the  reading  of  “  most  ”  editions ;  but  sometimes  he  allowed  the 
minority  to  prevail.  The  phrases,  in  short,  though  they  come  in 
the  first  instance  from  Didymus,  do  not  refer  (as  La  Roche 
thought)  to  manuscripts  or  editions  which  Didymus  used.  They 
refer  to  the  apparatus  criticus  of  Aristarchus,  and  sum  up  the 
evidence  set  forth  in  full  in  his  commentary. 

A  question  such  as  this  is  important  because  our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  arrive  at  the  text  of  Aristarchus  as  to  recover  his 
apparatus  criticus.  It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  generally  held, 
that  a  modern  editor  of  Homer  need  not  attempt  to  go  behind 
the  recension  of  Aristarchus.  But  for  the  historical  study  of 
Greek  it  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  know  the  readings  of 
the  old  manuscripts,  not  merely  the  corrected  editions  of  scholars 
like  Antimachus,  but  still  more  the  “  uncorrected  ”  copies,  the 
and  eijcatorepat  of  the  critics,  and  to  be  able  to  throw 
upon  them  the  new  light  of  the  science  of  language.  With  the 
text  of  Aristarchus,  instead  of  the  materials  from  which  he 
worked,  we  are  in  the  position  of  a  student  of  architecture  who 
comes  to  an  ancient  building,  the  growth  of  successive  centuries, 
and  finds  it  fresh  from  a  process  of  restoration. 

Professor  Ludwich’s  chapter  on  the  manuscripts  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  scholars  is  thoroughly  scientific,  and  free  from  the 
readiness  to  construct  hypotheses  without  evidence  which  taints 
so  much  modern  learning.  This  appears  especially  in  his  criticism 
of  the  figment  of  an  Attic  or  “  Pisistratean  ”  Homer,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  an  archaic  alphabet,  and  to  have  furnished 
the  basis  of  the  pre-Aristarchean  vulgate.  He  points  out  that 
there  is  no  evidence  for  Cobet’s  assertion  (in  his  Miscellanea 
Critica )  that  the  manuscripts  used  by  Zenodotus  were  written  with 
the  old  Ionic  letters.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  it  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied.  Again,  the  idea  of  a  recension  of  Homer  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  Pisistratus,  and  for  public  use  at 
Athens,  rests  partly  on  the  existence  of  the  so-called  “  city- 
editions”  of  the  scholia  (at  dno  tu>v  noKewv)— those  of  Massilia, 
Argos,  See. — and  partly  on  later  notices  connecting  Pisistratus 
with  Homer.  But  the  notion  that  these  editions  were  of  public 
authority  in  their  several  cities  is  a  mere  conjecture  (started 
originally  by  Villoison).  Wolfs  supposition,  that  they  were 
called  after  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  procured  for  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  is  equally  unproved,  but  is  intrinsically  more 
probable.  And  the  statements  of  writers  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
such  as  Pausanias  and  yEliau,  even  if  they  were  clearer  than  they 
are,  could  not  outweigh  the  absolute  silence  of  the  scholia — that 
is,  of  Aristarchus.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  the  edition  of 
Massilia  is  quoted  five  times,  those  of  Argos,  of  Sinope,  and  of 
Cyprus  each  three  times.  Is  it  credible  that  the  critics  from 
whom  these  quotations  come  knew  of  an  Attic  edition,  which 
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would  naturally  be  tho  most  authoritative  of  all,  and  never  men¬ 
tioned  it  ? 

In  my  judgment  [says  Professor  Ludwich]  it  is  idle,  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  means,  to  seek  for  the  original  source,  direct  or  indirect, 
from  which  the  pre-Aristarchean  editions  of  Homer  may  have  come.  In  any 
case  we  ought  to  give  up  dragging  the  self-contradictory  myth  of  the 
“  redaction  of  Pisistratus”  by  force  into  a  territory  in  which  it  has  no  right 
of  domicile  whatever. 

And  it  is  time,  we  may  add,  to  recognize  and  act  upon  the  truth 
that  scientific  proof  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  hinds  of  matter 
— that  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  less  evidence  in  philology 
than  we  require  in  natural  science,  or  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
life. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  notice  all  the  subjects  on  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ludwich  contributes  new  or  decisive  suggestions.  We  may, 
perhaps,  call  attention  to  his  discussion  of  the  short  scholia 
or  quasi-scholia  which  simply  give  various  readings,  with  the 
formula  yp.  (for  ypdcfrercu)  or  y p-  teal  — ,  or  iv  uXXa>.  The  question 
is  whether  these  come  from  the  ancient  critics,  through  Didymus 
or  Aristonicus.  Professor  Ludwich  decides  in  the  negative,  showing 
that  similar  variants  occur  in  most  MSS.,  and  were  taken  by  the 
scribes  from  copies  before  them,  or  to  which  they  had  access. 
This  is  confirmed  by  finding  that  the  variants  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  already  on  the  margin  of  the  Codex  Venetus  when  the 
“  text-scholia  ”  came  to  be  written  there. 

The  present  volume  is  called  on  the  title-page  the  “  First  Part.” 
Scholars  who  value  every  real  addition  to  their  knowledge  of 
Homer  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  continuation. 


SOUTHERN  SKETCHES.* 

IT  is  curious  to  note  how  little  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States  have  contributed  to  American  literature.  The 
only  book  about  life  in  the  South  as  it  was  before  the  war  which  was 
known  to  all  the  world  was  written  by  a  Northern  woman  ;  and  even 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  owes  its  fame  to  its  story,  to  its  subject,  to  its 
simplicity,  and  its  sincerity,  rather  than  to  any  extraordinary 
quality  of  literary  skill.  But  in  the  few  scant  years  since  the  war 
there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  Southern  States  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  writers 
whose  prose  and  verse  is  welcome  in  the  pages  of  American 
magazines  and  on  the  shelves  of  American  libraries.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  as  yet  no  first-rate  magazines  in  the  South,  and 
few  prominent  publishers;  hut  there  are  only  a  few  in  the  freer 
and  less  unsettled  West,  and  the  tendency  towards  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  publishing  trade  in  New  York  is  too  strong  to  be  re¬ 
sisted  successfully  either  in  the  South  or  the  West.  Of  the 
ten  or  twenty  writers  now  living  in  the  South,  Mrs.  Burnett,  the 
author  of  That  Lass  o'  Loi cries  acid  of  Louisiana  is  perhaps  the  best 
known ;  but  she  has  left  the  little  town  in  Tennessee  where  she 
spent  her  childhood  after  her  parents  went  from  England,  and  has 
settled  down  in  Washington.  A  far.  finer  artist  than  Mrs.  Burnett, 
and  a  novelist  of  at  once  more  promise  and  greater  performance,  is 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  the  author  of  Old  Creole  Days  and  of  Madame 
Delphine,  a  singularly  beautiful  and  powerful  story.  Mr.  Cable’s 
longest  novel,  the  Grandissimes,  has  never  been  reprinted  in  England 
— for  what  reason  we  know  not.  His  latest  story  is  Dr.  Sevier, 
now  drawing  to  an  end  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Century  magazine ; 
like  the  others,  it  is  a  tale  of  life  in  New  Orleans, 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  certain  Europeanized  Americans  to 
complain  querulously  of  the  poverty  of  literary  material  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  declare  that  the  American  novelist  had  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  since  he  had  to  do  without  Baronial 
Halls,  Tall  Guardsmen,  Fatal  Duels,  and  Beautiful  Duchesses, 
and  the  other  traditional  properties  of  the  romancer.  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Mr.  BretHarte,  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Cable, 
and  even  Mr.  James  have  proved,  and  are  proving,  that  America 
is  far  from  a  barren  field  for  the  novelist,  and,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  country  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  and  where  the  conditions 
are  so  favourable,  if  the  writer  will  only  open  his  eves  and  see  for 
himself.  .He  must  cast  aside  his  European  spectacles  and  conven¬ 
tions  and  traditions,  and  he  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  over 
again  in  America  the  twenty-and-twice-told  tale  which  has  been 
done  to  death  in  Europe.  All  over  the  United  States,  if  a  man 
but  search  diligently  and  intelligently,  are  little  nooks  and  corners 
where  humanity  has  a  colour  of  its  own,  and  has  not  yet  got 
itself  flattened  into  the  usual  grey  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  writers  in  the  South  who  have  seen  this  clearly. 
They  have  looked  about  them,  and  they  have  set  down  what  they 
observed.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  creation  of  Uncle  Remus,  whose  tales  are  delightful  alike 
to  the  student  of  dialects,  the  collector  of  folk-lore,  and  the  lover 
of  humour.  The  other  is  the  writer  who  sigDS  himself  “  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,”  and  who  has  done  in  detail  for  the  Tennessee 
mountains  what  Mr.  Harris  has  done  slightly  for  the  mountains  of 
Georgia,  and  what  Mrs.  Burnett  did  cursorily  for  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Harris’s  new  volume,  Mingo;  and  other 
Sketches  in  Black  and  White,  contains  four  studies  of  life  iu 
Georgia,  on  the  plains,  and  in  the  mountains.  The  first  of  these, 
“  Mingo,”  was  contributed  two  years  ago  to  Harper's  Christmas, 

*  Mingo;  und  other  Sketches  in  Black  and  White.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Boston: 
Houghton,  MilHin,  Si  Co.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


a  most  estimable  publication,  which  was  unfortunately  quite  unread¬ 
able  from  its  elephantine  size.  Tbe  second,  “  At  Teague  Poteet’s,” 
appeared  a  year  ago  in  the  Century.  The  third  and  fourth,  “  Blue 
Dave  ”  and  “  A  Piece  of  Land,”  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Taken  together,  they  show,  what  all  careful  readers  of  the  two  Uncle 
Remus  volumes  discovered  long  ago,  that  Mr.  Harris  is  a  born  story¬ 
teller.  Whether  Mr.  Harris  has  wind  for  a  long  flight  or  not,  of 
course  we  cannot  declare,  although  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it ; 
and  if  he  is  capable  of  the  constructive  effort  which  a  long  story 
requires,  then  there  is  another  Americau  novelist  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  American  novelists  now  in  high  favour  with 
the  English  public.  Mr.  Harris  has  humour  in  abundance ;  he 
has  insight  into  character;  he  has  tenderness— so  much  we  could 
see  in  the  Uncle  Remus  hooks ;  and  in  the  present  volume  he 
gives  proof  of  the  possession  of  imagination  and  of  originality  in 
the  invention  of  situation,  and  of  not  a  little  dramatic  force.  So 
good,  indeed,  are  these  four  stories  that  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  in  any  way  better.  If  Mr.  Harris  has  limitations  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  they  are  in  nowise  made  manifest  in  these  pages. 
When  a  writer  of  fiction  can  draw  men  and  women,  the  men  truly 
manly  anil  the  women  of  atruth  feminine  ;  when  he  can  devise  novel 
situations  for  them  ;  when  he  can  handle  his  men  and  women  in 
these  situations  with  full  dramatic  propriety  ;  when  he  shows  iu  all 
he  writes  the  most  careful  and  loving  study  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature,  when  he  has  vigour  and  delicacy,  strength  and 
tenderness,  humour  and  pathos,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  much 
from  him  in  the  future ;  and  Mr.  Harris  has  all  these  qualities. 

The  stories  he  has  included  in  this  volume  are  most  aptly 
named  “  Sketches  in  Black  and  White,”  for  in  two  of  them  tbe  chief 
character  is  a  negro.  Mingo  and  Blue  Dave  are  figures  which  will 
not  easily  slip  from  the  memoiy.  The  simplicity  of  the  negro 
character,  its  gentleness,  its  dependent  devotion,  its  feudal  re¬ 
verence  for  the  family  of  the  chief,  and  many  other  traits  familiar 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  negro  without  prejudice,  these  are  all 
shown  in  these  two  sketches  by  a  hundred  skilful  touches.  Mingo, 
starting  for  freedom  and  called  back  to  hard  toil  by  the  voice  of 
his  “young  mistiss  ”  asking  him  to  care  for  her  orphan  baby; 
Mingo  saying  “  I  riz  up,  I  did,  en  shuck  de  stiffness  out’n  my 
bones,  en  I  look  ’way  ’cross  de  river  ter  de  top  er  de  hill  whar  de 
road  lead.  I  look  en  I  say,  sez  I,  ‘  Maybe  you  leads  ter  freedom,  hut, 
bless  God  !  I  g-wine  back  !  and  Uncle  Manuel,  the  old  friend  of 
Blue  Dave,  sayiDg  his  simple  and  homely  pi-ayers  before  Kitty — 
these  are  two  scenes  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  best  in  contem¬ 
porary  fiction.  XV e  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  quotation 
and  comment,  but  space  fails.  If  what  we  have  said  already  leaves 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Harris’s  skill  lies  only  in  the  delineation 
of  the  negro,  we  have  been  greatly  at  fault,  for  Mingo  and  Uncle 
Manuel  and  Blue  Dave  are  not  better  drawn  or  more  vividly  and 
naturally  presented  than  Teague  Poteet,  or  his  wife,  or  Mrs. 
Feratia  Bivins,  an  admirable  picture  of  the  typical  “  poor  white 
trash  ”  woman  of  the  Slave  States,  or  Mrs.  Denham,  a  picture  as 
admirable  of  the  proud  and  dignified  woman  of  the  “  first 
families.”  And  as  good  as  anything  in  the  book,  indeed,  is  the 
gallery  of  girls  it  contains ;  real  women — young,  healthy,  whole¬ 
some,  pure,  good-looking,  and  genuinely  feminine. 

Mr.  Harris  has  left  the  plains  of  Georgia  for  the  mountains  in 
only  one  of  his  sketches.  Mr.  Craddock  sets  the  scene  of  all  his 
stories  in  the  Tennessee  mountains.  The  mountains  of  Georgia  and 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  are  chains  of  the  same  range ; 
and  the  people  who  live  on  these  mountains  are  much  alike, 
whether  they  are  within  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  or  of  Tennessee. 
The  glimpse  of  them  which  we  get  in  “At  Teague  Poteet’s  ”  does  not 
differ  from  the  fuller  view  to  he  had  in  Mr.  Craddock’s  eight 
stories;  it  differs  rather  because  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Craddock 
have  each  their  personal  equation,  than  because  there  is  any  in¬ 
herent  difference  in  the  people.  Mr.  Harris  makes  XVoodward, 
while  he  is  up  at  Teague  Poteet’s,  remark  on  the  curious  impas¬ 
siveness  of  the  mountaineer,  and  on  his  fundamental  qualities  of 
courage  and  endurance ;  and  Mr.  Craddock  sets  before  us  at  greater 
length  these  characteristics.  Mr.  Craddock  is  more  of  a  poet  than 
Mr.  Harris;  his  sentiment  flows  more  freely,  or  at  least  more 
frequently ;  he  is  on  more  familiar  terms  with  Nature  at  large. 
While  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  the  human  interest  predominates,  in 
Mr.  Craddock’s  collection  of  sketches  it  seems  at  last  as  though 
the  real  protagonist  was  the  mountain  ranee  itself.  In  the  first 
sketch  in  the  volume,  “  Drifting  Down  Lost  Creek,”  there  are 
a  half-dozen  varying  views  of  the  mountain  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  season  and  hour,  recurring  again  and  again,  as 
though  Nature  were  supplying  the  chorus  to  Mr.  Craddock’s 
tale  of  a  woman’s  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  In  Une  Page 
d' Amour,  perhaps  the  cleauest  of  M.  Zola’s  novels,  something  of 
the  same  sort  is  attempted,  and  the  panorama  of  Paris  as  seen 
from  a  high  window  is  repeated  at  intervals  ;  but  Mr.  Craddock’s 
use  of  the  device — unconscious,  it  may  be — is  less  obtrusive  and. 
more  effective.  Mr.  Craddock’s  descriptions  are  always  admirable  ; 
they  are  not  mere  bits  of  “  word-painting,”  gorgeous  and  meaning¬ 
less;  they  are  sketches  from  life,  and  they  recall  life,  and  repro¬ 
duce  simply  and  exactly  the  intended  impression  of  life  and  nature. 
Mr.  Craddock  draws  men  and  women  with  the  same  gentle  hand. 
Those  who  like  the  pathetic  may  be  recommended  to  read  the 
story  of  the  poor  miserable,  hunted-down  wretch,  whose  tale  is 
told  iu  “The  Ilarn’t  that  walks  Chilhowee” — “ harn’t ”  being 
Tennessee  for  “  ghost.”  The  Tennessee  dialect,  it  may  be  noted 
once  for  all,  is  very  rough,  and  even  Mr.  Craddock’s  skill  does  not 
lend  beauty  to  it.  For  the  English  reader  an  effort  is  necessary 
to  conquer  it.  On  a  hasty  examination  the  stories  may  not  seem 
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to  be  worth  the  trouble,  as  we  intimated  in  our  chance  reference 
to  the  book  some  weeks  ago ;  but  on  more  careful  study  the 
reader  will  see  reason  to  change  this  opinion  and  to  be  glad  that 
he  has  taken  the  pains  to  master  the  uncouth  dialect. 


SOME  RECENT  SCIENCE  ROOKS.* 

ROFESSOR  TAIT  deservedly  enjoys  a  great  reputation 
among  hi3  scientific  brethren  for  his  profound  knowledge  of 
physics,  especially  in  its  mathematical  aspects,  in  which  he  has 
done  some  solid  original  work.  But  in  his  eyes  the  man  of  science 
who  has  attained  popularity  must  be  very  near  akin  to  a  traitor. 
Popular  scientific  lecturing  and  writing  no  doubt  have  their  uses ; 
but  it  is  a  degradation  for  the  “  original  researcher  ”  to  engage  in 
such  retail  work,  and  he  resolutely  declines  to  countenance  the 
practice  by  his  example.  It  was,  indeed,  announced  some  years 
ago  that  the  eminent  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
was  at  last  coming  to  London  to  give  a  lecture  at  a  certain 
u  Victoria  Philosophical  Institute  ” ;  but  that  lecture  never  came 
off.  For,  among  other  popular  delusions  which  Professor  Tait 
resolutely  discountenances,  is  the  not  uncommon  belief  that 
London  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Edinburgh,  he  main¬ 
tains,  is  not  a  bit  behind  London  in  anything  ;  F.R.S.E.  is  as 
good  to  conjure  with  as  F.R.S.  without  the  E. ;  and  as  he  is 
entitled  to  append  the  former  to  his  name,  he  considers  the  latter 
superfluous,  though  he  could  have  it  for  the  asking  any  day. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  name  of  Professor  Tait  is  not  nearly 
so  well  known  to  the  general  public  as  are  the  names  of  some 
others  who  have  far  less  title  to  be  regarded  as  representatives  of 
pure  science  than  he.  And  yet  for  masterly  clearness  and  cautious 
accuracy  of  exposition  Professor  Tait  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
scientific  writer  of  our  time.  This  is  well  exhibited  in  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  popular  work  which  he  has  issued — Lectures  on  Some 
Resent  Advances  in  Physical  Science — and  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  had  their  first  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  “  Natural 
Philosophy  ”  in  his  class-room.  But  no  better  examples  could  be 
adduced  than  his  two  recently  published  text-books  on  Light  and 
Heat.  The  former,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  is  no  mere  reprint  of 
his  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  is,  indeed,  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  of  the  subject  in  its  varied  aspects,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  all  but  the  most  advanced  students.  Rigidly  scientific  as 
is  the  treatment  of  both  subjects,  Professor  Tait’s  human  sympathies 
and  antipathies  are  far  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  pass  by  certain 
points  without  flourishing  his  formidable  shillelagh  ;  the 
H  popular  scientist  ”  is  bad  enough,  the  metaphysician  is  intoler¬ 
able,  but  for  the  man  who  confounds  force  and  energy  there  is 
no  hope.  Evidently',  in  Professor  Tait’s  opinion,  science  will  only 
have  reached  perfection  when  all  its  facts  and  doctrines  can  be 
reduced  to  a  few  mathematical  expressions.  Non-mathematical 
science,  he  seems  to  think,  is  scarcely  science  at  all ;  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  and  researcher  (the  Faradays  and  Darwins)  are  the 
“  hodmen”  of  science,  whose  business  it  is  to  hand  the  bricks  to 
the  “  skilled  artificer  with  his  plan  and  his  trowel.”  These  occasional 
asides  are  a  little  relief  to  the  scientific  severity  which  otherwise 
marks  the  text-books.  Professor  Tait  does  not  attempt  to  minimize 
the  difficulties  of  the  subjects.  “  No  branch  of  science,”  he  tells 
us,  ‘‘  is  free  from  real  and  great  difficulties,  even  in  its  elements. 
Any  one  who  thinks  otherwise  has  either  not  read  at  all,  or  has 
confined  his  reading  to  pseudo-science.”  How  really  open-minded 
Professor  Tait  is,  after  all,  is  shown  in  the  text-book  on  Light,  in 
which  he  does  not  dismiss  the  Corpuscular  theory  as  obsolete,  but 
shows  that  much  can  be  said  on  its  behalf,  and  that  it  really 
explains  many  of  the  phenomena.  Of  course  he  shows  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Undulatory  theory  is  the  only  one  tenable  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  text-book  on  Light  is 
specially  meant  for  the  lecture-room;  and  to  all  students  and 
many  teachers  of  the  subjects  both  of  these  masterly  volumes  will 
be  welcome. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  third  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  II.  II. 
Oheyne’s  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Planetary  Theory,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Freeman.  It  is  a  work  after  Professor  Tait’s  own 
heart — the  reduction  of  all  we  know  of  the  solar  system  as  a  system 
of  moving  bodies  to  a  series  of  mathematical  expressions.  For 
the  student  who  desires  to  be  introduced  to  the  planetary  theory 
the  late  Mr.  Cheyne’s  manual  can  be  recommended.  Mr.  Freeman, 
while  preserving  all  Mr,  Cheyne’s  work,  has  made  a  few  additions 
which  add  to  the  value  of  the  manual. 

The  formidable  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bassnett  on  The  True 
Theory  of  the  Sun  is  j  ust  one  of  those  works  that  would  raise  the 
ire  of  Professor  Tait  and  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  that 
terror  of  paradoxers,  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan.  Mr. 
Bassnett’s  sub-title  tells  us  that  his  work  shows  the  common 
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!  origin  of  the  solar  spots  and  corona,  and  of  atmospheric  storms 
and  cyclones,  with  the  necessary  formulae  and  tables  for  computing 
the  maximum  and  minimum  epochs  of  solar  activity,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  time  and  place  of  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  weather, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  of  both  hemispheres.”  Mr.  Bassnett 
is  a  man  with  a  grievance ;  for  years  he  has  been  dinning  his 
doctrines  into  the  deaf  ears  of  American  scientists,  and  this 
volume  is  his  final  effort  to  compel  them  to  recognize  and  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth.  True,  a  body  of  eminent  representatives  of 
science  were  appointed  by  the  American  Association  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  test  these  wonderful  theories,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  daily  bulletins,  as  by  their  help  the 
weather  could  be  settled  for  all  time  ;  hut  this  eminent  Com¬ 
mittee  failed  to  see  that  Mr.  Bassnett’s  theories  were  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Of  course  the  conclusion  was  due  to 
ignorance  and  prejudice;  so  the  author  maintains.  What  this 
wonderful  theory  is  it  would  he  impossible  to  detail  in  tbe  space 
at  our  command.  We  may  say,  however,  that,  contrary  to 
the  best  scientific  opinion,  Mr.  Bassnett  maintains  that  the  moon 
is  the  prime  factor  in  atmospheric  disturbance,  and  that  all 
meteorological,  and,  indeed,  all  solar  and  planetary,  phenomena 
are  due  to  a  series  of  electric  vortices  which  surround  us,  and 
which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  effete 
Ptolemaic  astronomy.  Unfortunately,  also,  Mr.  Bassnett  mixes  up 
certain  religious  doctrines  with  his  scientific  speculations ;  and  this 
alone  will  render  the  genuine  student  of  science  suspicious.  The 
work  is  certainly  worth  studying  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  author  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
has  been  recently  written  on  solar  physics. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Dale’s  Outskirts  of  Physical  Science,  another  American 
book,  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  have  happily  almost  ceased 
to  appear  in  this  country,  or,  if  they  do  appear,  are  confined  to 
narrow  sectarian  circles.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  nearly  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  “  science  and  religion  ”  convince  no  one 
except  those  who  are  convinced  already.  The  man  whose  religion 
depends  upon  making  Genesis  square  with  geology,  or  upon  a 
rational  explanation  of  how  Joshua  succeeded  in  making  the  sun 
stand  still  without  shattering  the  earth  to  pieces,  is  in  a  hopeless 
condition.  If  men  like  Newton  and  Faraday,  Brewster  and  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  found  nothing  in  the  deepest  depths  of  scientific  research 
to  disturb  their  simple  faith,  smaller  men  who  are  so  inclined  may 
say  their  prayers  and  cherish  charitable  hearts  without  wasting 
their  time  and  disturbing  their  peace  of  mind  by  poring  over  such 
wearisome  essays  as  those  before  us.  The  essays  profess  to  present 
briefly  the  more  important  relations  of  the  sciences  of  nature  to 
faith,  education,  the  Bible,  and  religious  science  respectively.  Mr. 
Dale  seems  to  he  a  good  geologist,  and  would  do  more  service  by 
sticking  to  his  hammer  than  by  writing  third-rate  essays  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Society  type. 

The  last  book  in  our  list,  Miss  Herrick’s  Wonders  of  Plant  Life, 
is  also  American  in  origin,  though  bearing  an  English  publisher’s 
imprint.  Its  beautifully  executed  pictures  of  sections  and  parts 
and  organs  of  plants  render  it  attractive.  It  begins  with  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  life,  protoplasm,  and  cells  (if,  indeed,  even  the  cell  is 
now  considered  a  necessity  of  life),  and  ends  with  insectivorous 
plants.  The  authoress  seems  to  have  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
of  her  subject,  though  doubtless  the  microscopic  botanist  in  search 
of  flaws  will  find  them.  While  her  style  wants  the  go  of  Mrs. 
Fisher’s  (Miss  Arabella  Buckley),  still  Miss  Herrick  presents  her 
facts,  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  in  a  form  that  is  distinctly 
attractive.  Any  oue  ignorant  of  botany  reading  the  book  care¬ 
fully  will  have  a  good  idea  of  some  of  the  leading  phenomena 
with  which  the  science  deals,  and  is  likely  to  have  his  appetite 
whetted  for  more  information.  From  its  dainty  and  attractive 
get-up,  the  book  seems  specially  intended  for  picture  and  wonder- 
loving  youth,  who,  however,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  its  in¬ 
structions,  should  be  provided  witn  microscope  and  specimens. 


rOSTIIUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  KAROLINE  BAUER.* 

THE  professional  career  of  Caroline  Bauer  was  described  by  the 
actress  herself  some  years  ago  in  her  Aus  me.inen  Biihnen- 
leben  and  her  Komddianten-Fahrten.  Neither  of  these  books  has, 
as  far  as  we  know,  found  a  translator.  The  volumes  before  us 
contain  her  reminiscences  of  persons  of  more  or  less  note  whom 
she  met  with  during  the  early  part  of  her  life,  together  with  some 
autobiographical  details,  evidently  written  to  retaliate  on  those 
whom  she  counted  her  enemies.  As  these  Memoirs  were  in¬ 
tended  for  posthumous  publication,  and  as  the  persons  whose 
conduct  she  attacks  were  already'  out  of  the  reach  of  controversv, 
she  must  have  died  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  that,  as 
far  at  least  as  they  were  concerned,  she  had  the  advantage  of 
the  last  word,  and  that,  whatever  others  might  think,  no  one 
would  ever  be  able  to  call  upon  her  to  substantiate  her  story. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  vile  and  refuse  in  this  posthumous  publi¬ 
cation  that,  in  spite  of  many  amusing  hits,  we  should  not  have 
been  sorry  had  it  remained  like  its  fellows  in  it3  original  German. 
Having  made  this  declaration  of  our  opinion  we  shall  as  far  as 
possible  confine  ourselves  to  the  pleasanter  parts  of  the  book.  As 
her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  Baden  dragoon,  was  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Caroline  Bauer  was  destined  for  the  life  of  a  governess. 
Iler  desire  to  go  on  the  stage  was  met  by  the  indignant  remon- 
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st ranee  of  an  uncle,  for  the  Bauers  prided  themselves  on  being  an 
offshoot  of  the  Poniatowski  family.  When,  however,  her  mother 
went  to  live  at  Coburg  with  her  brother  Stockmar,  Caroline  found 
an  unexpected  ally  in  her  cousin  Christian,  who,  since  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  five  years  before,  had  been 
the  secretary  and  confidant  of  Prince  Leopold.  The  Baron 
naturally  was  the  most  important  person  in  his  family,  and  with 
his  approval  Caroline,  when  not  more  than  sixteen,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Court  theatre  at  Carlsruhe  in  1822.  Before  the 
end  of  two  years  she  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  King’s  theatre 
at  Berlin.  While  she  speaks  of  her  professional  successes  without 
overmuch  self-congratulation,  she  treats  all  that  belonged  to  her 
as  woman  in  glowing  terms.  She  is  “  the  gay,  fair  actress,”  with, 
for  a  while  at  least,  a  “  pure  young  soul.”  She  recounts  her 
various  conquests  with  delight,  and  adds  to  those  she  actually 
achieved  some  that  are  evidently  conjectural,  pondering,  for 
example,  on  how  wise  it  would  have  been  had  the  King  married 
her  instead  of  the  Princess  Liegnitz,  though,  in  spite  of  “  a  whisper 
that  went  through  the  town,”  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage.  As  a  court-actress,  she  constantly 
played  in  the  private  theatre  attached  to  the  palace.  Frederic 
William  III.  was  devoted  to  the  theatre,  and  was  never  absent  a 
single  evening  wheu  he  could  possibly  help  it,  sometimes  driving 
twelve  miles  into  Berlin  to  sit  through  a  comedy  or  farce  he  had 
often  seen  before.  Though  he  used  to  say  that  he  found  opportunity 
in  his  box  for  undisturbed  thought,  Fraulein  Bauer  was  certainly 
right  in  ascribing  his  constant  attendance  simply  to  habit  and  to 
ennui.  She  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  old  King’s  behaviour  to 
his  actors  and  actresses.  lie  treated  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  with 
a  mixture  of  old-fashioned  gallantry  and  paternal  care,  sometimes 
paying  a  compliment,  patting  a  pretty  cheek,  or  saying  an  en¬ 
couraging  word,  while  he  always  strictly  insisted  on  discreet  conduct, 
and  was  anxious  to  protect  their  reputations.  No  actress,  however 
clever,  had  a  chance  of  an  engagement  at  his  theatre  unless  she  had 
a  good  character ;  and  when  iris  Chamberlain,  “  good  papa  Timm,” 
could  not  answer  for  that,  ho  would  say  in  his  jerky  fashion,  which 
reminds  one  of  his  cousin  George  III.,  “  Sorry  for  it.  Pleased 
me  well  otherwise,  but  must  go.  Can’t  make  use  of  her.  Such 
things  are  infectious.”  A.n  indiscreet  flirtation  he  would  check 
with  a  whispered  caution.  “  He  is  a  mauvais svjet.  A  good  name 
more  precious  than  fine  gold.  Take  my  advice,  my  dear  young  lady.” 
Ide  was  equally  thoughtful  for  the  welfare  of  his  actors,  and  in 
sickness  or  sorrow  “  had  always  an  open  heart  and  an  open  purse.” 
Thesleuderpay  earned  by  theatrical  work  made  such  help  often  need¬ 
ful.  When  Caroline  Bauer  was  at  Carlsruhe  she  only  received  600 
florins  a  year;  at  Baden,  she  was  engaged  at  800  thalers,  and, 
though  she  often  played  leading  parts,  her  salary  does  not  seem 
to  have  risen  above  1,500  thalers  during  the  period  described  in  these 
volumes.  With  such  incomes  it  may  well  he  believed  that  actresses 
found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  up  a  becoming  theatrical  and  private 
wardrobe,  and  that  the  advice  of  Baron  Stockmar  to  his  cousin 
to  be  particular  as  to  her  gloves  anti  shoes  wras  not  altogether  need¬ 
less.  Brink-money,  too,  formed  a  considerable  item  in  an  actress’s 
expenses,  and  the  present  of  a  basket  of  Sans-souci  fruit  was  a 
burdensome  compliment,  as  it  entailed  a  fee  such  as  a  royal  lackey 
would  not  disdain  to  accept.  Berlin  society,  however,  was  by  no 
means  extravagant  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Ladies 
did  not  scruple  to  appear  in  the  same  dresses  at  many  different 
parties,  and  to  drink  tea  at  plain  deal  tables  by  the  light  of  “  meagre 
tallow  candles.” 

Small  as  an  actress's  pay  was,  the  best  work  was  insisted  on. 
Theatrical  matters  were  of  the  first  importance  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  Germans,  the  highest  standards  were  set  up,  and 
the  sharpest  and  most  enlightened  criticism  was  common.  A 
very  pitiful  story  is  told  of  the  failure  of  Wilhelmine  Maas,  once 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Goethe,  who  dared  to  play  at  Berlin  during 
her  engagement  at  Weimar,  and  for  whose  services  Goethe  and 
Illland  almost  quarrelled.  Small  and  graceful,  with  an  utterance 
that  even  Zelter  believed  might  become  almost  perfect,  she  was 
pronounced  at  Berlin  to  he  wanting  in  depth  of  feeling.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  attachment  weighed  her  down.  At  Berlin,  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  then  at  one  town  after  another,  she  met  with  cold 
receptions,  until,  broken-hearted,  sue  declared  that  she  saw  “  the 
cold  night  rising,  rising  without  star,  without  hope  ”  ;  and  died, 
as  it  seems,  alone  and  in  obscurity.  No  inconsiderable  space  is 
allotted  to  a  brighter  subject,  the  career  of  Sontag,  whose  memory 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  113.  Although  in  1824  the 
future  queen  of  the  opera  had  excited  hut  little  enthusiasm  in 
Vienna,  Weber  had  already  recognized  her  power  by  writing 
Euryanthe  for  her ;  and  Beethoven  had  entrusted  her  with  solos, 
and  made  her  ill  “  with  choice  sweet  wine  in  his  chaotic  bachelor 
apartments.”  Even  before  she  arrived  at  Berlin  “  the  Sontag 
fever  ”  raged,  and  after  her  first  appearance  it  reached  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  height: — 

The  laurel  trees  stood  soon  (sic)  leafless,  and  tlio  prices  of  nosegays 
rose,  so  many  wreaths  and  bouquets  were  night  after  night  showxred  upon 
the  intoxicating  “  Italienerin.”  At  the  hooking-office  of  the  Konigstadt 
Theatre  there  was  a  perfect  fight  for  tickets,  and  at  night  many  a  tail  of  a 
dress-coat  (sic),  many  a  lady’s  shoe  and  false  tress  of  hair  were  "lost. — 1. 286. 

The  great  singer’s  visit  to  Paris  was  looked  on  as  a  matter  of 
national  concern ;  her  success  there  was  hailed  as  “  a  brilliant 
victory  ” ;  and  the  news  that  she  had  accepted  a  three  years’ 
engagement  almost  turned  the  love  of  the  Berliners  into  bitter¬ 
ness.  Some  notice  is  given  of  her  life  as  the  wife  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  Ambassador,  Count  Rossi,  and  of  the  gallant  struggle  with 


poverty  which  caused  her  reappearance  in  England  in  1 849,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  second  and  too  quickly  ended  career  as  a  public  singer. 

The  life  of  a  German  actress  some  sixty  years  ago  had  other 
drawbacks  besides  the  smallness  of  her  pay.  Mrs.  Kendal  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  “  suggestiveness” 
of  some  favourite  comedies,  as  even  Caroline  Bauer  in  her  early 
days  was  abashed  by  equivocations  which  kept  the  audieDce  in  a 
roar  of  laughter.  The  wardrobe  of  the  theatre  was  mean  ;  and  it 
was  mortifying  to  an  actress,  when  especially  anxious  to  create  a 
good  impression,  to  have  “  to  sing  and  dance  as  a  Hottentot  ”  in  an 
old  scarlet  frock,  made  eight  years  before  for  another  and  shorter 
lady,  and  lengthened  by  a  border  of  red  cloth.  Grievances  arising 
from  the  distribution  of  parts  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  any 
stage  or  any  time,  though  a  curious  adherence  to  the  right  of 
seniority  made  the  position  of  a  young  actress  at  Berlin  somewhat 
disheartening.  Caroline  Bauer’s  troubles  in  this  respect,  however, 
were  lessened  after  a  stormy  scene,  followed  by  a  pretty  love  pas¬ 
sage,  with  Eaupach,  the  autocrat  of  the  Berlin  stage.  A  well- 
drawn  picture  is  given  of  Goethe's  friend,  old  Zelter.  At  the  house 
of  this  famous  music-master,  Caroline  often  met  his  pupil,  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  then  sixteen,  and  a  charming  dancer,  who,  she  says, 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  picture  of  Benjamin,  while 
Zelter,  whose  love  for  him  was  great,  would  have  made  a  capital 
Jacob.  The  visit  of  Paganini  to  Berlin  in  1829  was  a  time  of  great 
excitement ;  and  we  are  told  how,  “  when  his  G  string  wailed,” 
men  wept  for  mingled  sadness  and  delight.  More  interesting  now 
than  a  repetition  of  the  oft-repeated  description  of  the  playing, 
described  by  Goethe  as  “  a  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,”  is  the  little- 
scene  in  which  the  actress  touched  the  heart  of  the  haggard 
violinist  by  kissing  his  sleeping  child.  Of  Moacheles,  from  whom 
she  received  some  kindness,  the  writer  tells  us  how,  when  a  sudden 
illness  seized  the  great  pianist,  her  mother  rouged  his  pale  face, 
and  how  then,  in  spite  of  his  suffering,  he  played  before  the  King 
“  like  a  god.”  One  great  trouble  that  beset  the  young  actress 
arose  from  the  extravagance  of  her  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
The  repeated  demands  for  money  made  by  this  worthless  young 
fellow,  together  with  certain  troubles  at  Berlin,  arising  some  from 
her  own  imprudence,  and  some  from  circumstances  beyond  her 
control,  caused  her  in  1828  to  undertake  a  professional  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg.  A  lively  account  is  given  of  this  expedition, 
which  of  course  had  to  be  made  with  post-horses,  and  cost  no  less 
than  100  Friedrichs-d’or. 

The  larger  part  of  the  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs  is 
devoted  to  a  long  account  of  the  ill-treatment  the  writer  con¬ 
sidered  she  received  from  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterwards 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  his  secretary  Baron  Stockmar.  We  are 
not  concerned  to  defend  the  master  from  the  charge  of  cold-blooded 
selfishness,  or  the  man  from  that  of  being  a  subservient  schemer; 
indeed,  if  almost  any  part  of  the  story  before  us  is  true,  Stockmar’s 
conduct  with  regard  to  his  cousin  was  surpassingly  vile.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  observe  that,  whatever  Caroline  Bauer’s 
troubles  were,  she  entered  on  the  life  she  found  so  fall  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  misery  of  her  own  accord,  and  that  sli6  only  reaped 
as  she  had  sown.  Nor,  considering  the  position  she  then  occupied, 
is  it  easy  to  believe  that  so  wary  a  man  as  Stockmar  talked  to  her 
of  his  master  in  the  way  she  describes,  and  this  shakes  our 
belief  in  other  parts  of  her  story.  Her  anger  against  Leopold 
makes  her  take  the  worst  view  of  his  conduct  in  all  matters. 
Though  Stein’s  disgust  at  the  failure  of  the  long  negotiation  con¬ 
cerning  the  crown  of  Greece  led  him  to  accuse  the  “  Marquis 
Peu-a-peu,”  as  George  IV.  used  to  call  his  son-in-law,  of  want  of 
tone  and  manly  resolution,  and  to  assert  that  he  was  speculating 
on  changes  which  seemed  likely  to  follow  the  approaching  death 
of  the  English  King,  the  utmost  that  can  be  laid  to  Leopold’s 
charge  appears  to  be  a  foolish  craving  for  the  Greek  throne  before 
he  had  ascertained  the  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  had.  The 
refusal  of  the  Powers  to  include  Acarnania  and  ZEtolia  in  the- 
new  kingdom,  and  the  opposition  of  a  party  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  were  sufficient  causes  for  his  drawing  back.  And  it  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  the  remote  chance  of  the  regency  of 
England  would  have  kept  him  from  accepting  a  present  crown,, 
had  it  been  possible  to  have  obtained  it  on  becoming  terms.  The 
long  recapitulation  of  the  wearying  and  disgusting  story  of  the 
quarrels  of  George  IV.  with  his  wife  and  daughter  is  wholly  out 
of  place  in  this  book  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  it 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  indeed  necessarily  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  ordinary  sources.  As  the  volumes  before  us  were 
to  be  translated,  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  received 
some  editorial  care.  They  have  neither  index,  nor  headings  to- 
the  pages,  nor  even  any  efficient  division  into  chapters. 


HOWARD  THE  PHILANTHROPIST,  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.* 

IN  his  new  piece  of  biographical  compilation  Dr.  Stoughton 
pretends,  as  usual  with  him,  that  he  has  given  to  the  world 
another  work  founded  upon  the  most  elaborate  and  painstaking  re¬ 
searches.  “  What  I  have  written,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  is  based 
upon  an  examination  of  original  authorities,  including  Howard’s 
own  works,  which  are  really  biographical.”  It  is  quite  true 
that  Howard’s  own  works  are  really  biographical,  hut  Dr.  Stoughton 
has  not  introduced  a  single  quotation  from  them  which  he  did  not 
find  readv  to  his  hand  in  the  book  from  which  his  own  has  been 

*  Howard  llie  Philanthropist,  and  his  Friends.  By  John  Stoughton. 
D.D.  London  :  Dodder  &  Stoughton.  1884. 
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compiled.  His  Howard  the  Philanthropist  is  simply  a  book¬ 
maker’s  abridgment  of  tbe  bulky  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Life  of  John  Howard  the  Philanthro/nst,  published  by  James 
Baldwin  Brown,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  1818,  and  dedicated  to 
Wilberforce.  His  pretended  gleanings  from  the  Universal  Maga¬ 
zine,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  European  Magazine,  and  other 
periodical  literature,  are  all  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brown’s  book, 
although,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  few  will  be  able  to  detect 
Dr.  Stoughton’s  wholesale  appropriations.  If  he  has  here  and 
there  tilled  up  some  of  the  lapses  in  Brown,  this  is  not  due  to  his  own 
research,  but  to  the  materials  provided  for  him  by  the  Rev.  J.  Field’s 
■“  Correspondence  of  John  Howard.”  The  borrower  makes  a  feeble 
acknowledgment  of  his  debts,  but  it  is  put  into  such  a  form  as 
to  mislead  the  unknowing  reader.  Dr.  Stoughton  gives  four  reasons 
for  the  appearance  of  his  volume — that  “  former  Lives  of  Howard 
were  most  of  them  out  of  print”;  that"  my  publishers  urged  me 
to  resume  my  studies”;  that  all  former  biographies,  from  want  of 
gush  and  picturesqueness,  or  some  other  qualities  in  which  the  present 
appropriator  of  other  men’s  labours  is  supposed  to  excel,  “  failed  to 
meet  the  present  taste  for  biographical  literature”;  lastly,  and 
chiefly,  that  “  though  eulogies  in  abundance  had  been  pronounced 
on  Howard’s  achievements,  full  justice  had  not  been  done  to  his 
religious  peculiarities,  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  certain 
aspects  of  his  personal  character.”  Dr.  Brown  was  an  awkward 
and  ungainly  writer,  but  he  was  a  very  honest  and  laborious  one. 
Howard’s  own  manuscript  journals  were  in  his  possession,  and  he 
cites  them  so  faithfully  as  even  to  reproduce  the  extraordinary 
spelling  of  the  philanthropist,  which  Dr.  Stoughton  in  his  purloin¬ 
ings  from  Brown  always  corrects.  “  Attoning  sacrafice,”  “sepe- 
rate,”  “preist,”  “empourer”  (Joseph  II.),  “  sencible,”  “  beging,” 
“  Avegnion,”  “Sciena,”  “  Heilderberg,”  “Monanco,”  may  serve  as 
specimens.  Howard’s  father  was  a  City  tradesman  and  an  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Dr.  Stoughton  patronizingly  calls  him  “  the  worthy  up¬ 
holsterer,”  and  unhistorically  calls  him  “  a  Nonconformist.”  He 
says  that  it  “  was  natural  for  him  to  entrust  his  son's  education 
to  a  member  of  his  own  communion.”  The  words  are  borrowed 
from  Brown,  who  says  that  the  elder  Howard  was  “  of  Calvinistic 
principles.”  Dr.  Stoughton  introduces  a  few  pages  of  padding  in 
glorification  of  the  noble  character  of  Dissenting  schooling  ;  but 
Dr.  Aikin,  Howard’s  earliest  biographer,  observes  that  the  father’s 
choice  of  a  school  “  was  the  source  of  a  lasting  misfortune.”  The 
recollection  of  his  school  was  almost  the  only  thing  which  ever 
stirred  up  the  unselfish  Howard  to  use  strong  language  about  any 
evil  done  to  himself.  Howard  once  complained  to  Aikin,  as 
the  latter  tells  us,  “  with  greater  indignation  than  I  have  heard 
him  express  upon  many  subjects,  that  after  a  continuation  of 
seven  years  at  this  school,  he  left  it,  not  fairly  taught  one  thing.” 
Aikin  adds  that  “  the  children  of  most  of  the  opulent  Dissenters 
of  the  metropolis  ”  were  sent  to  the  same  schoolmaster,  “  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  an 
office.”  The  ignorance  and  sectarianism  which  Howard  contracted 
under  this  miserable  training  are  too  evident  in  the  painfully 
bigoted  entries  which  occur  in  his  earliest  foreign  journals.  He 
only  stripped  himself  in  later  life  of  his  Calvinistic  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  prejudices  by  his  actual  contact  with  men  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  slaves  of  Antichrist,  and  by  discovering 
that  they  really  were  men  and  Christians.  Brown,  to  whom  Dr. 
"Stoughton  owes  all  his  knowledge  of  Howard’s  schooling,  says  that 
“  the  censure  passed  by  Dr.  Aikin  upon  the  father  of  Mr.  Howard 
is  well  founded.” 

Dr.  Stoughton's  book  is  a  quarter  the  size  of  Dr.  Brown’s,  and 
yet  be  rarely  misses  an  occasion  of  expanding  Dr.  Brown’s  inch 
into  Dr.  Stoughton’s  yard.  Thus,  where  Brown  says  “the  Hague,” 
Stoughton  says  “  the  quaint  and  courtly  Hague.”  For  Brown’s 
■“Avignon,”  Stoughton  gives  us  “the  Papal  city  of  Avignon,” 
though  it  was  not  a  Papal  city,  but  a  French  city,  when  Howard 
visited  it.  While  we  find  “Marseilles”  in  Brown,  we  find  in 
Stoughton  “the  flourishing  port  of  Marseilles  ”  ;  Brown  speaks  of 
“  Hackney,”  but  Stoughton  of  “  Hackney,  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Bates.”  Brown  speaks  of  “  the  hogsheads  and 
ledgers  in  Watling  Street,”  Stoughton  expands  the  hint  into 
“  scales  and  ledgers,  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  chests  of  tea.”  It  is 
true  that  Brown  has  no  sense  of  the  picturesque  or  the  humorous. 
His  defect  in  the  latter  is  evident  in  the  odd  inscription  which 
he  has  placed  under  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Howard  : — “  Henrietta, 
the  second  and  favourite  wife  of  John  Howard,  the  philan¬ 
thropist.”  His  first  wife  was  a  widow,  more  than  twice  his 
age,  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  lodged  at  Stoke  Newington, 
whom  the  young  fellow  married  out  of  pure  chivalry,  because 
he  did  not  know  what  other  return  he  could  make  to  her  for 
her  kindness  to  him  when  he  was  ill.  Dr.  Stoughton’s  ceaseless 
word-portraits  are  to  us  the  most  tiresome  of  all  his  expansions 
of  Brown’s  hints.  Brown  says  that  Howard  was  sent  to  school 
at  Hertford.  Hereupon  Dr.  Stoughton  begins,  “  We  can  imagine 
the  pupil  at  Hertford  as  thin  and  fragile,  with  a  benevolent 
countenance,”  &c.  Brown  says  that  Howard  was  bound  “  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Newnham,  grandfather  to  the  late  Alderman 
Newnham”;  Stoughton,  who  is  constantly  too  hurried  and  care¬ 
less  in  his  borrowings  to  be  exact,  tells  us  that  “  the  school¬ 
boy  was  bound  apprentice  to  Alderman  Newnham,”  who  was 
dead  and  buried  ;  he  then  plunges  into  one  of  his  pictorial 
expansions — “  Hence,  to  other  memories  which  pleasantly  haunt 
the  streets  of  London,  we  may  add  this  of  the  grocer’s  apprentice 
passing  along,”  &c.  Brown  says  that  Howard,  after  coming  into 
his  wealth,  took  a  lodging  in  Stoke  Newington ;  Stoughton  re¬ 
collects  that  Dr.  Watts,  the  Dissenter,  lived  in  Stoke  Newington 


in  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  house.  He  at  once  assumes  that  Howard 
must  have  known  him,  and  begins: — “  I  like  to  think  of  the  young 
man  coming  into  contact  with  cne  who  had  made  his  mark  in 
English  Literature,  of  the  two  talking  about  Sir  Thoma3  Abney, 
and  of  his  receiving  the  venerable  sage’s  advice,  as  they  took  a  turn 
down  shady  avenues  in  the  garden  and  the  park.”  Such  wholly 
imaginary  interviews  and  conversations  may  be  what  “  my  pub¬ 
lishers  ” 1  call  “  biographical  literature,”  for  which  amongst 
Liberationists  and  Dissenting  Sunday-school  teachers  there  may 
be  an  “  increasing  taste  ” ;  but  biography  it  is  not.  Brown  tells 
us  that  Howard  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
Stoughton  expands : — “  There  sits  the  new  member,  thin  and 
spare,  with  large  eyes,  bold  Roman  nose  ...  tie  wig  and 
double  curls.”  Brown  simply  tells  us  that  Howard’s  second  wife 
planted  one  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  at  Cardington ;  whereupon 
Dr.  Stoughton  bursts  forth: — “  We  see  her  light  form  tripping 
over  the  grass,  &c.”  Brown  says  that  when  his  wife  was  ill,  they 
removed  to  Watcombe,  and  though  he  expressly  states  that  “  of 
his  manner  of  living  there  we  have  no  other  account  than  that 
given  by  Dr.  Aikin,”  which  is  contained  in  thirteen  lines,  Dr. 
Stoughton  expands  these  thirteen  lines  into  four  or  five  pages  in 
the  following  style  : — “I  could  picture  him  in  his  cocked  hat  on 
the  way  to  Sunday  worship,”  &c. 

The  result  of  these  ceaseless  expansions,  of  this  india-rubber 
trick  of  composing  “  biographical  literature,”  is  that  the  expander 
has  no  room  left  for  the  worthy  treatment  of  that  which  is  really 
distinctive  of  Howard  as  a  great  Englishman.  In  his  chapters 
headed  “  Prison  Researches  Abroad  ”  and  “  Lazarettos  ”  we  have 
nothing  but  a  hurried  and  meagre  analysis  of  the  materials  col¬ 
lected  for  him  by  Dr.  Brown,  interspersed  with  historical  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  own,  which  are  seldom  trustworthy.  Thus  in 
1770  Howard  was  in  Rome,  often  saw  the  Pope,  and  was  even 
blessed  by  him.  Howard  calls  him  “  the  good  worthy  man,”  and 
says  that  “  he  dispenses  with  my  kneeling.”  Dr.  Stoughton  tells  us 
that  “Clement  XIII.”  was  then  Pope,  that  he  was  “a  pontiff 
distinguished  more  by  his  virtues  than  his  policy.  He  struggled 
to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  his  see,  and  found  it  hard  work  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  He  disliked  change,  and  re¬ 
sisted  reform.”  Every  one  of  these  bold  statements  is  false.  Who 
can  have  juggled  Dr.  Stoughton  so  cruelly  ?  The  first  Pope  who 
blessed  Howard — he  was  more  emphatically  blessed  afterwards 
by  Pius  VI.— was  no  other  than  the  one  great  Papal  'oe  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  liberal  and  manly  Ganganelli,  Clement  XIV.,  who  in 
1773;  by  the  Bull  “  Doininus  ac  Redemptor  noster,”  abolished  the 
order.  Howard  himself,  in  a  letter  from  Rome  to  hisex-pastor,  Mr. 
Symonds,  of  Bedford,  says  there  is  “  an  important  piece  of  news  of 
this  Court  (expuls-n  of  the  J-s-ites)  that  I  know,  I  durst  not 
commit  to  writing.” 

Stoughton  cites  from  this  letter,  but  does  not  own  that  he  borrows 
it  from  Brown,  who  has  printed  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  were  worth 
while  we  should  expose  the  perverse  and  ridiculous  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  Howard’s  candidature  at  the  Bedford  election,  in  which 
Dr.  Stoughton,  in  spite  of  Brown’s  clear  and  fair  statement,  affects 
to  see  a  contest  between  a  “  Nonconformist  ”  and  the  “  High 
Church  party.”  If  any  one  really  wishes  to  know  what  John 
Howard  was  and  what  he  did,  he  had  better  leave  Dr.  Stoughton’s 
gushing  and  misleading  compilation  alone,  and  send  to  some 
library  for  Brown’s  book.  A  comparison  of  the  two  throws  an 
instructive  light  upon  the  literary  method  of  Dr.  Stoughton.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  latter  to  be  always  quite  sure  where  Dr. 
Brown,  with  his  fuller  knowledge,  is  hesitating  or  doubtful.  Thus 
where  Brown  tells  us  that  Howard  took  his  wife  “  to  a  place  of 
public  resort,  I  believe  it  was  to  the  Pantheon,”  Dr.  Stoughton 
confidently  has  no  doubts,  and  asserts  that  “  he  took  his  wife  to 
the  Pantheon.” 


ART  IN  CHALILEA  AND  ASSYRIA.* 

THE  two  handsome  volumes  which  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
published  last  year  have  been  succeeded  by  two  more.  Their 
former  theme  was  art  in  Egypt ;  and,  though  their  work  was  not 
distinguished  by  any  brilliant  discoveries  or  any  new  or  striking 
views,  it  was  a  very  adequate  and  complete  account,  withiu 
strictly  historical  lines,  of  the  art  of  the  various  kingdoms  and 
nations  which  we  are  apt  to  confuse  together  under  tiie  name  of 
“  ancient  Egypt.”  We  ventured,  in  reviewing  the  book,  to  find  fault 
with  the  smaller  illustrations,  which,  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  originals  in  the  museum  at  Boolak,  were  simply  caricatures. 
In  the  present  volumes,  though  some  of  the  drawings  are  too 
sketchy  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects,  the  cuts  are  very  superior; 
and,  as  in  the  former  work,  the  architectural  views  and  restora¬ 
tions  are  admirable.  The  most  important  and  illustrative  objects 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  any  reader  can  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  representations  in  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  book. 
The  historical  sketch  is  extremely  clear.  There  is  no  literary 
feat  which  a  French  author  performs  better  than  that  of  abridging 
history.  A  German  makes  his  summary  still'  with  dry  facts.  An 
Englishman  takes  opinions  without  facts.  But  a  Frenchman  can 
step  lightly  over  the  highest  points,  neglecting  or  ignoring  what  i3 
not  necessary  to  the  narrative,  and  leaving  on  the  reader’s  mind  a 
clear,  if  often  mistaken  and  inaccurate,  impression,  flattering  him 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 

*  A  History  of  Art  in  Chaldxa  and  Assyria.  From  the  French  of 
Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  By  Walter  Armstrong.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Ilall.  1884. 
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subject,  and  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
pleasant  reading;  and  in  the  case  before  U3  we  have  to  say  a  word 
of  commendation  for  Mr.  Armstrong's  translation. 

As  with  Egypt,  the  great  difficulty  with  Mesopotamia  is  the 
history  and  chronology.  True,  there  are  ascertained  Chaldtean 
dates  earlier  than  any  yet  fixed  in  Egyptian  history.  Beyond  the 
succession  of  the  great  Theban  dynasty,  which  commenced  with 
Aahmes  in  or  about  b.c.  1700,  chronology  is  wholly  at  fault.  We 
cannot  date  the  isolated  and,  so  to  speak,  episodical  civilization  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  still  less  that  of  the  Pyramid  builders. 
We  only  know  the  order  of  succession.  In  Mesopotamia,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have,  to  mention  a  single  example,  such  a  fixed  date  as 
b.c.  2295.  In  the  year  b.c.  660  Assurbanipal  took  Susa,  and 
rescued  from  the  temple  there  certain  sacred  statues,  which 
be  brought  home  with  him.  Inscriptions  have  been  de¬ 
ciphered  in  which  the  King,  recording  the  fact,  goes  on  to  say 
that  these  statues  had  been  carried  away  1,655  years  before, 
by  Chedornakhounta,  King  of  Elam.  M.  Maspero  calls  Chedor- 
cakhounta  “  Koudour,”  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  title  of 
some  kind,  as  in  addition  we  have  Koudour  Lagamer,  the 
Chedorlaomer  of  Genesis,  and  Koudour  Mabouk  among  the  lists 
of  Elamite  kings.  The  Manetho  of  Mesopotamia  is  Berosus  or 
Berossus,  a  Babylonish  priest  under  the  Seleucidae,  whose  work, 
like  that  of  his  Egyptian  contemporary,  only  exists  in  fragments, 
and  was  long  discredited  as  fabulous.  The  recent  discoveries  all 
tend  to  rehabilitate  Berosus,  as  they  have  rehabilitated  Manetho  ; 
and  Berosus  goes  much  further  back  than  Chedornakhounta,  who, 
in  fact,  would  come  into  his  third  dynasty.  The  first  king,  how¬ 
ever,  with  whom  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  deal  is  Ourkam,  whom 
M.  Maspero  prefers  to  call  Likbagas.  Ourkam  was  identified  by 
Hincks  with  Arioch,  King  of  Ellasar,  and  the  name  was  spelled 
Ouroukh,  or  Ouriyak.  The  correct  form  has  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained  with  certainty,  and  most  scholars  accept  it  provisionally  as 
“  Ourkham.”  The  first  syllable  may  contain  a  reference  to  Ur,  or 
Our,  “  of  the  Chaldees.”  The  seal  of  Ourkham  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  aud  many  bricks  are  found  stamped  with  his  name  and 
that  of  bis  son  Ilgi.  The  Elamite  invasion  of  b.c.  2295  put  an 
end  to  the  dynasty. 

Such  are  the  beginnings  of  Mesopotamian  history.  Their  study 
is  of  peculiar  interest  on  accouut  of  its  connexion  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative.  But  to  follow  the  history  of  the  arts  as 
here  set  forth  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  obliges  the  reader  to 
keep  much  in  his  mind  besides  the  mere  beginnings  of  things. 
We  must  arrange  in  order  and  distinguish  the  dill'erent  periods. 
At  first  every  petty  State  had  its  city  aud  its  king.  Thus  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  great  conquerors  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  in  Egypt  subdued  them  all.  Then  Nineveh,  a  city  in  the 
far  north,  whose  Assyrian  inhabitants  knew  of  no  art  save  the  art 
of  war,  descended  on  Mesopotamia  and  made  of  it  a  single  king¬ 
dom.  Next  came  the  turn  of  Babylon  ;  but  Assyria  once  more 
prevailed  for  a  time,  to  be  at  length  finally  ruined  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Medes.  The  reigns  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  family  brought  the  last  native  monarchy 
to  a  close,  and  Cyrus  took  Babylon  in  B.c.  536. 

The  masters  of  the  valley  varied  during  this  millennium  and  a 
half,  but  the  art  retained  throughout  certain  characteristics  of  its 
own.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  artists  were  all  probably  of 
the  same  race,  perhaps  of  the  same  caste.  The  rough  Assyrian 
employed  the  people  he  had  conquered  to  celebrate  bis  victories, 
and  the  only  new  and  external  influence  came  from  Egypt. 
There  are  objects  in  ivory  at  the  British  Museum  carved  with 
purely  Egyptian  designs  ;  and  the  same  influence,  which  sprang 
from  invasions  of  Egypt  as  much  as  from  invasions  by  Egypt, 
is  very  apparent  in  many  other  directions.  The  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  countries  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  Egypt  the  great  monuments  were  funerary,  few  tombs  have 
been  found  in  Chaldsea  and  none  in  Assyria.  So,  too,  though 
the  gods  of  Mesopotamia  are  represented  in  animal  forms,  yet 
there  was  no  worship  of  sacred  animals.  There  is  a  strange 
legend  in  Berosus  of  a  human-headed  fish  which  came  up  out 
of  the  sea  and  instructed  the  people.  He  first  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  king  of  Babylon,  and  he,  or  other  beings  like 
him,  returned  at  intervals  for  many  generations.  “  He  gave 
them  an  insight  into  letters  and  sciences,  and  arts  of  every 
kind,”  says  the  chronicler.  Down  to  the  latest  time  a  divinity 
partly  covered  with  the  scales  of  a  fish  was  sculptured  under 
the  name  of  Anou — the  same,  probably,  as  the  Dagon  of  the 
Bible.  Berosus  calls  him  Cannes — the  Greek  form,  no  doubt,  of 
Anou.  The  Egyptians  had  a  fish-god  called  An ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Chaldtean  Anou.  The  story  may,  however,  be  taken  a3  evi¬ 
dence  that  art  was  an  importation,  and  that  the  first  artist 
came  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  divinity 
on  account  of  his  skill,  very  little  of  which  would  be  enough  to 
appear  superhuman  to  the  unskilled.  The  oldest  writings  are  more 
or  less  hieroglvphical  in  character;  that  is  to  say,  the  signs  repre¬ 
sent  natural  objects.  When  it  became  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  on  clay  tablets  to  use  a  sharp-pointed  wedge  of  metal, 
such  representations  became  more  aud  more  conventionalized, 
until  they  gradually  lost  all  form ;  but  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  the  precious  fragment  of  a  kind  of  dictionary  in  which  the 
cuneiform  writing  is  side  by  side  with  the  original  aud  natural 
obj  ect  represented . 

The  “  restorations  ”  of  temples  and  palaces  by  M.  Chipiez  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  pictures  with  which  these 
Volumes  are  adorned.  In  Egypt,  where  stone  was  abundant, 


buildings  continued  always,  as  in  Greece,  to  retain  traces  of 
wooden  construction.  But  there  was  no  primaeval  wood  or  stone 
in  Chaldaea,  aud  crude  brick,  strengthened  and  faced  with  burnt 
brick  aud  terra-cotta,  was  the  one  available  building  material.  In 
Assyria  stone  was  to  be  had  ;  but  the  Chaldsean  artists,  imported 
by  their  conquerors,  clung  to  the  traditions  of  their  own  stone¬ 
less  country,  and  we  have  at  Nineveh  few  of  those  imposing 
effects  with  which  the  monoliths  of  Egypt  impress  the  beholder. 
Mesopotamia  was  covered  with  edifices  that  resembled  in  out¬ 
line  a  “stepped  pyramid.”  The  temple  of  Bel  at  Babvlon  has 
been  variously  identified  with  Babil  and  with  the  BirsNimroud; 
but  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  are  disposed,  on  good  but  not  con¬ 
clusive  grounds,  to  consider  Babil,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  be  “  the  temple  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,” 
which  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  royal  city,  and  was  seen 
and  admired  by  Herodotus.  If  this  be  so,  the  BirsNimroud  would 
be  the  hardly  less  celebrated  temple  of  Borsippa.  No  excavations 
have  thrown  any  light  on  the  disposition  of  the  buildings  at 
Babil.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  crude  brick  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
plain.  The  Birs  Nimroud  has  yielded  fuller  results,  but  has  not 
been  completely  examined  even  yet.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  had  no 
time  to  take  measurements  during  a  hurried  visit,  and  had  to 
depend  on  those  of  an  earlier  traveller  Rich.  They  suggest  a 
building  which  must  have  had  a  circumference  of  not  less  than 
half  a  mile.  The  temple  at  Babil  must  have  been  still  larger,  but 
neither  can  have  reached  the  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
religious  buildings  of  Assyria  were  smaller  than  those  of  Chaldsea, 
and, though  like  wise  builtmainly  of  crude  brick,  were  faced  with  stone. 
When  Xenophon  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  the  Ten 
Thousand,  he  saw  a  large  abandoned  city,  to  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  Larissa.  “  Near  this  town,”  he  says,  “  there  was  a  stone 
pyramid  two  plethra  (about  203  feet)  high  ;  each  side  of  its  base 
was  one  plethron  in  length.”  The  tower  cleared  by  Sir  Austin 
Layard  at  Nimroud  is  perhaps  this  one  described  by  Xenophon. 
The  substructure  is  cased  with  stone,  which  would  deceive  his 
eyes.  The  great  representative  of  a  palace  is  that  of  Sargon,  at 
Khorsabad,  of  which  we  have  both  a  careful  restoration,  with 
diagrams  and  plans,  and  a  clear  description.  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  last  Niuevite 
dynasty.  His  buildings  at  Khorsabad,  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
his  capital,  have  yielded  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
the  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  Like  the  staged  temples, 
and,  in  short,  all  Assyrian  art,  the  type  of  palace  presented  by 
Khorsabad  is  a  development  of  the  Chaldtean  style  in  use  many 
centuries  before  Calach  and  Nineveh  had  conquered  the  cities 
of  Lower  Mesopotamia.  The  enamelled  bricks  were  purely 
Chaldrean,  while,  of  course,  the  stone-work — the  great  human- 
headed  bulls  of  our  national  collection — are  more  distinctively 
Assyrian.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of  summary  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  lavishly-illustrated  volumes.  They  are  com¬ 
pressed  already  to  the  utmost;  and  without  the  pictures,  of  which 
there  are  so  many,  no  mere  description  would  convey  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  vivid  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  study  of  the 
work. 


DANTE’S  PURGATOIUO.* 

USURUS  PASHA  may  be  much  congratulated  upon  the 
way  iu  which  he  is  proceeding  with  his  translation  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  into  Greek,  and  upon  having  found  so  congenial 
and  scholarly  an  employment  for  the  hours  left  at  his  own  dis¬ 
posal  after  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  diplomatic  functions  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  translation  of  the  Purgatorio  is 
now  completed  by  him,  and  worthily  succeeds  the  version  of  the 
Inferno  which  appeared  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  Dante’s  great  work  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  tender  passages  to  be  found  in  the  whole  poem  ;  and,  when 
once  acquaintance  is  made  with  it,  it  is  generally  apt  to  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  affection  and  admiration  of  its  students. 
Any  translation  of  it,  following  the  execution  of  a  similar  task 
devoted  to  the  Inferno,  is  likely  to  rise  along  with  the  original, 
and  to  derive  all  the  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  practice 
and  experience  already  attained.  This  is  the  case  with  the  K adap- 
rrjpiov  of  the  present  Turkish  Ambassador  in  England,  which 
thoroughly  equals,  if  it  does  not  indeed  surpass,  his  previous  per¬ 
formance.  As  specimens  of  the  Greek  version,  two  short  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  among  the  most  striking  and  familiar  ones  in 
the  poem  may  be  quoted.  The  first  is  that  of  the  well-known 
four  lines,  in  which  the  tragedy  of  a  life  is  so  briefly  and  so 
pathetically  told  (Canto  V.,  v.  133)  : — 

Mepvrjao  Kapov  rgs  litas,  fjrts  e<r\ov 
To  fgv  ev  ^rjvg,  to  Baveiv  ev  Mapeppg. 

ToOr’  otd’  eneivos,  os  irp'tv  pepvrjaTevpevgv 
Taper i) r  ekrye  p'  otneup  daKTvXteg. 

The  other  is  that  which  constitutes  the  opening  of  the  Eighth 
Canto : — 

” Clpa  tov  nodov  Steyetpovcr’  rjv  ljdr] 

T a>v  ir\(OTr]paiv,  01  v  paXaercrei  rgv  KcipOiiav, 

Ka$’  fjv  gpepav  eiirov  rots  cfnXots  %alpe, 

UXijTrei  r’  epeort  tov  veov  oSomopov, 

Ei ’rrep  Kiodcova  paKpddev  7 tot'  dxouei 
Aoxovvra  xXaiecv  ri)v  ovr/o'Kovirav  rjpepav. 

*  Dante  s  Purgatorio.  Translated  into  Greek  Verse  by  Mu.-urus  Pasha, 
D.C.L.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  1884. 
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A  curious  example  of  an  oversight  which  has  escaped  attention 
occurs  at  the  entrance  to  Purgatory  proper  (Cant.  IX.  v.  117) 
where  the  keys,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  there  mentioned 
are  made  in  the  translation  to  he  three  instead  of  two. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Musurus  Pasha  may  find  leisure  under  the 
pressure  of  his  public  duties  to  continue  his  good  work,  and  that 
he  will  in  due  course  complete  his  laboiu'9  by  giving  to  the  public 
a  version  of  the  Paradiso,  and  so  end  by  having  finally  reached 
L’  amor,  che  muove  ’1  sole  e  1’  altre  stelle. 


LORIMER’S  LAW  OP  NATIONS.* 

LIKE  its  forerunner,  which  we  noticed  last  year,  this  second 
and  last  volume  of  Professor  Lorimer’s  book  about  inter¬ 
national  law  is  a  strange  conglomerate  of  political  sagacity  and 
extravagant  jurisprudence.  VVhether  the  author  is  denouncing 
the  three  rules  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  or  construing  the  first 
verses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  prophesying  that  Scotland  will 
demand  Home  Rule,  or  convicting  Sir  William  Harcourt  of  some 
deadly  juristic  heresy  touching  perfect  and  imperfect  obligations, 
or  deriding  “  the  Expansion  of  England  ”  as  a  cockney  ideal,  or 
soaring  into  transcendental  philosophy,  or  holding  out  hopes  to 
English  lawyers  that,  if  they  will  but  renounce  their  fad,  utility, 
and  Austin,  their  false  prophet,  they  may  yet  find  place  iu  the 
select  circle  of  scientific  jurists,  whatever  he  writes  is  shrewdly 
and  vigorously  written,  sometimes,  as  we  think,  perverse,  but  never 
dull.  The  book  ends,  as  such  a  book  ought  to  end,  with  a  project 
of  international  organization  very  concrete  and  very  amusing.  The 
international  legislative  body  will  sit  at  Constantinople,  or,  if  Con¬ 
stantinople  cannot  be  had,  then  at  Geneva.  It  will  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  senator  will  hold  office 
for  life,  and  will  have  an  international  title  which  will  descend  as 
an  honour  to  his  eldest  son.  A  senator  will  give  his  services 
gratuitously,  but  every  deputy  will  be  paid,  “  say  1,000/.,  in  the 
name  of  expenses,  for  each  Session  in  which  he  will  serve.”  It  is 
not  yet  certain  how  many  senators  and  deputies  there  will  be,  for 
we  do  not  know  how  many  States  will  adopt  the  project,  but  the 
number  of  judges  (for  of  course  there  is  to  be  an  international 
tribunal)  is  already  fixed ;  that  number,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  is  fifteen.  Then  there  is  to  be  an  international  Executive  and 
an  international  Bar.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  details  are 
already  settled;  but  probably  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  the 
curious  to  seek  further  information  in  the  book  at  large.  We  see 
no  harm  in  such  dreams ;  very  sensible  and  hard-headed  men  have 
indulged  in  them,  and  have  yet  been  able  to  awake  to  fact  when¬ 
ever  called.  They  may  serve  to  bring  before  our  imaginations  in  a 
vivid,  because  fantastic,  shape  the  real  obstacle  to  any  great  and 
lasting  improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  States  towards  each 
other.  Without  being  careful  to  dissect  the  Professor’s  visions, 
we  are  at  one  with  him  in  thinking  that  any  such  improvement 
will  probably  involve  the  growth  of  an  international  organism 
having  command  of  physical  force.  Mere  preaching,  as  English¬ 
men  should  know  from  experience,  is  useless,  and  is  apt  to  render 
the  preaching  nation  ridiculous.  We  may  preach  peace;  but 
there  will  be  no  peace  unless  we  are  ready  to  say  that  the  peace 
must  and  shall  be  kept,  though  we  have  to  fight  for  its  main¬ 
tenance. 

We  might  just  as  well  hope  to  administer  municipal  law  by  distributing 
tracts  as  to  arrest  the  course  of  international  wrongdoing  by  printing 
Blue  Books.  It  is  the  terror  produced  by  the  certainty  that  physical  force  is 
near  at  hand  that  can  alone  render  its  application  superfluous.  Force  is 
the  bullion  on  which  international  credit  depends,  and  fear  is  its  circulating 
medium. 

We  think  this  sound  sense,  a  truth  to  ha  taken  to  heart  by 
those  who  would  have  peace  at  any  price,  and  yet  are  unwilling 
to  pay  what  is  and  will  continue  to  he  the  price  fixed  by  supply 
and  demand.  The  foundation  of  our  natioual  law  is  the  king’s 
peace ;  in  other  words,  force  irresistible  by  the  individual  wrong¬ 
doer.  “Our  problem  is  to  project  into  international  life  the 
institutions  of  which  we  have  had  experience  in  national  life.” 
Distant  as  this  ideal  may  he,  there  is  no  reason  for  deeming  it 
unattainable ;  and  if  we  are  inclined  to  urge  that  States  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  civilized  to  become  members  of  an  international 
organism,  Professor  Loritner  has  ready  the  cogent  answer, 
“  Savages  are  incapable  of  municipal  organization  beyond  its  most 
rudimentary  stages and  yet  it  is  by  means  of  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  that  men  cease  to  he  savages.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  volume  is  taken 
up  with  schemes  for  a  future  which  most  will  regard  as  very 
remote ;  on  the  contrary,  there  i3  a  great  deal  of  sound  and 
valuable  criticism  (for,  despite  the  title  of  his  hook,  Institutes  of 
the  Law  of  JSations,  Professor  Lorimer  is  a  critic  rather  than  an 
expositor)  of  the  received  rules  about  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  criticism  is,  however,  often  spoiled 
by  what  we  have  called  extravagant  jurisprudence — that  is,  by  the 
use  of  juristic  methods  of  argument  to  solve  questions  of  morals  and 
politics.  The  writer  is  not  attempting  to  systematize  or  to  reconcile 
the  rules  which  have  actually  been  observed  or  invoked  in  the  past, 
but  to  suggest  rules  for  the  future.  This  being  so,  the  scientific 
jurisprudence  which  he  glorifies  seems  to  us  quite  out  of  place. 
We  could  not,  if  we  would,  go  hack  to  the  days  when  Grotius 
could  blend  law  and  politics  and  morals  into  one  subject-matter,  to 

*  The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations:  a  Treatise  on  the  Jural  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Separate  Political  Communities.  By  James  Lorimer.  2  vols. 
Vol.  II.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1884. 


he  studied  by  one  method.  To  have  freed  politics  from  the  jurist’s 
dominion  is  a  feat  which,  at  least  in  this  country,  has  been  done 
once  and  for  all ;  and  when  we  say  in  this  country  we  mean  that 
the  phrase  shall  include  Scotland.  Dr.  Lorimer  seemingly  thinks 
that  the  dislike  of  juristic  methods  i3  an  Englishman’s  “  fad,”  due 
to  Bentham  and  Austin.  But  we  believe  that  here  at  least  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  Scotch  philosopher  should  sigh  for  Home  Rule. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rebellion  against  the  jurisprudence  of 
nature  began  in  the  controversy  raised  by  Hobbes,  and  the  chief 
offender  in  this  matter,  if  offence  there  has  been,  was  no  other 
than  David  Hume.  The  other  great  representatives  of  Scotch 
philosophy,  though  they  may  be  more  orthodox  in  the  eyes  of  the 
theologian,  must  be  almost  as  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  the  natural 
lawyer. 

As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning  we  may  take  a  subject  in 
treating  which  Professor  Lorimer  shows  us  both  his  best  and  his 
worst — the  capture  of  enemy’s  goods  at  sea.  Now  no  one  who 
distinguishes  between  international  law  as  heretofore  received,  and 
his  own  speculations  about  what  law  ought  to  he,  doubts  for  one 
moment  that  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  seize  enemy’s  goods  on  an 
enemy’s  ship.  The  only  question  that  there  can  be  is  whether  it 
would  he  well  that  such  seizures  should  in  the  future  be  forbidden 
by  law.  Most  men  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  this  question. 
Perhaps  of  all  possible  means  of  conducting  warfare  there  is  none 
at  once  so  effectual  and  so  merciful.  We  do  not  remember  having 
seen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  more  forcibly 
stated  than  in  the  book  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  this  method 
of  war  is  merciful.  “  It  is  the  only  form  of  warfare  in  which  life  is 
not  even  endangered.  The  capture  of  an  unarmed  merchantman  by 
a  ship  of  war  is  usually  effected  by  firing  a  single  gun  across  her 
hows  at  a  distance  probably  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Resistance 
being  impossible,  a  prize  crew  of  disciplined  men,  commanded  by 
an  officer,  is  peaceably  received  on  board,  and  not  a  blow  or  even 
a  discourteous  word  passes  between  the  parties.”  On  the  other 
hand,  any  assertion  that  the  seizure  of  merchandise  is  not  an 
effective  means  of  prosecuting  a  war  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  doings  of  the  Alabama,  and  yet  “  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Alabama,  which  caused  such  consternation  to  the  Northern 
States,  and  involved  us  in  so  heavy  a  pecuniary  loss,  did  not  cost  a 
single  life.”  We  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  treat  argu¬ 
ments  such  as  these  as  simply  conclusive ;  hut  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  will  not  satisfy  scientific  jurisprudence.  They  are  not 
neat  enough,  not  absolute  enough.  Scientific  j  urisprudence,  it  would 
seem,  has  committed  itself  to  a  foolish  saying  to  be  found  in 
Rousseau's  essay  on  the  Social  Contract : — War  is  a  relation  not 
between  men,  but  between  States.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  dogma 
to  captivate  a  lawyer  who  has  some,  hut  not  very  much,  philosophy. 
It  reminds  him  of  things  with  which  he  is  familiar,  of  corporations, 
joint-stock  companies,  and  the  like.  Of  course  it  is  pliable 
enough.  From  the  pregnant  saying  that  football  is  a  relation  not 
between  boys,  but  between  sides,  one  may  in  true  forensic  style 
deduce  the  Rugby  rules  or  the  Eton  rules  or  the  natural  laws  of 
football,  or  indeed  any  other  rules.  But  perhaps  our  maxim  about 
war  leads  most  easily  to  the  rule  that  a  belligerent  State  may 
seize  what  belongs  to  the  hostile  State  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
hut  not  what  belongs  to  a  member  of  that  State  in  his  private 
capacity.  Some  Continental  theorists  are  not  unwilling  to  draw 
this  inference.  Professor  Lorimer  has  too  much  common  sense 
(“  what  we  in  Scotland  call  Common  Sense  ”)  to  reject  his  own 
powerful  arguments,  which  favour  a  directly  opposite  doctrine ;  but 
still  the  claims  of  scientific  jurisprudence  have  to  be  satisfied.  A 
reconciliation  may  be  possible.  Suppose  a  war  between  the 
British  Empire  (Limited)  and  the  United  States  (Limited),  the 
goods  of  an  English  merchant  may  not  as  such  he  seized  by  the 
captain  of  an  American  cruiser,  for  war  is  a  relation,  not  between 
men,  hut  between  States.  But  theu  we  must  consider  that  each, 
of  these  hostile  corporations  may  lawfully  expropriate  its  own 
members  on  paying  full  compensation  for  the  goods  or  lands  it 
takes.  In  time  of  peace  this  right  is  exercised  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  the  Army  Regulation  Act,  or  the  like.  Then,  in 
time  of  war,  each  corporation  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  other,  and,  as  it  were,  to  appoint  itself  liquidator 
in  a  compulsory  winding-up.  The  American  captain,  therefore, 
who  hoards  a  British  merchantman  must  he  deemed  to  stand  in 
the  shoes  of  the  British  Empire.  This  being  so,  he  can  exercise 
that  Empire’s  right  of  compelling  a  sale  of  the  cargo.  He  draws  a 
hill  on  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  pays  for  the  goods ;  and,  the 
goods  having  thus  become  the  property  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  then  of  course  they  can  lawfully  be  seized. 

We  must  coufess  to  having  put  this  argument  in  our  own 
words,  and  thereby  rendered  it  a  little  more  grotesque  than  it  was 
before,  but  do  not  think  that  we  have  seriously  misrepresented  the 
Professor ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  short  of  it  is  that  the  English 
merchant's  goods  may  be  seized,  provided  the  United  States  will 
engage  to  compensate  him  in  case  he  cannot  get  compensation 
from  Great  Britain.  It  will  he  time  enough  to  discuss  this  scheme 
when  scientific  jurisprudence  has  discovered  that,  in  case  of  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  no  Prussian  soldier  may  lawfully 
break  down  a  French  hedge  until  the  German  Empire  has  under¬ 
taken  to  see  that  the  owner  of  the  hedge  shall  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  the  damage  done  to  him.  Meanwhile  we  cannot 
think  that  a  singularly  humane  and  effective  mode  of  conducting 
warfare  should  be  made  less  effective  merely  because  Rousseau  or 
some  other  speculator  has  seen  good  to  say  that  war  is  a  relation, 
not  between  men,  but  between  States. 
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A  FORGOTTEN'  GENIUS.* 

WE  have  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bell  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
hook.  In  attempting  to  secure  attention  for  his  monograph, 
he  has  prejudiced  his  readers  against  it  by  his  title-page.  A  "for¬ 
gotten  genius  ”  Charles  Whitehead  is  not.  If  he  is  forgotten,  it 
is  because  he  possessed  nothing  that  extended  beyond  talent,  and 
because  the  history  of  literature,  in  order  to  coniine  itself  within 
practicable  bounds,  is  obliged  to  drop  into  oblivion  those  names 
that  are  merely  second-rate,  imitative,  and  unimpressive.  The 
unfortunate  Whitehead  was  essentially  one  of  these;  his  works 
contain  no  glimmer  of  what  can  properly  be  termed  genius ;  and 
while  we  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Bell  for  attempting  to  revive  his 
memory,  and  for  drawing  public  attention  to  a  sad  and  laborious 
career,  we  think  he  is  his  own  worst  enemy  in  claiming  for 
the  subject  of  his  eulogy  an  honour  which  every  one  will  feel  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  same  want  of  sobriety  of  judgment  pervades 
the  volume.  Mr.  Bell  prefaces  with  "the  following  magnificent 
passage”  some  lines  that  are  barely  up  to  the  average  of  merit. 
A  tawdry  piece  of  melodrama  is  introduced  as  being  “  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  in  its  intensity  and  imaginative  ardour.”  "  All  this,” 
says  Mr.  Bell,  “  is  the  very  highest  style  of  art  ”  ;  when  there  it  is 
before  our  eyes  in  all  its  second-rate  feebleness.  He  reminds  us 
of  the  tailors  in  Andersen's  story  praising  the  gold  lace  and  the 
glittering  brocades  on  the  king's  dress,  when  a  child  can  see  that 
his  Majesty  has  nothing  on  him  at  all. 

Charles  Whitehead  was  born  in  1804.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  little  band  of  writers,  none  of  them  in  the  first  rank, 
who  fell  at  once  under  the  influence  of  Shelley.  If  Mr.  Bell, 
instead  of  writing  the  volume  before  us,  had  given  himself  to  a 
sober  chronicle  of  this  interesting  group  of  young  men,  he 
would  have  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  literature. 
Thomas  Wade,  with  his  rare  first  volume  of  1825,  led  the  van  of 
his  imitative  band,  in  which,  however,  Whitehead,  with  his 
Solitary,  published  in  1831,  took  a  prominent  place.  This  youthful 
poem,  written  in  Spenserian  stanza,  in  direct  emulation  of  Adonais, 
was  much  praised  by  Christopher  North,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  Whitehead’s  longer  productions  in  prose  or  verse. 
Mr.  Bell  gives  copious  extracts  from  it,  enough  to  show  that  the 
versification  is  fluent  and  melodious,  and  that  Shelley’s  elegiac 
manner  has  been  very  happily  caught.  As  the  work  of  a  young 
man  of  seven-and-twonty,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  pro¬ 
mising.  Unfortunately  liis  uext  poem,  Jasper  Brooke,  which  was 
published  with  the  Solitary,  is  of  the  poorest  kind.  It  opens 
with  the  following  lines,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  unluckily  says  that 
they  show  Whitehead  to  have  had  “  a  large  command  over  the 
octosyllabic  measure.”  What  they  do  show  is  that  his  ear  was 
radically  deaf  to  the  importance  of  contrasted  rhymes : — 

It  was  a  dark  and  ancient  room 
In  which  old  Jasper  sat  alone  ; 

Within,  the  sun  had  never  shone  : 

But  Jasper  was  cheerful  amid  the  gloom, 

As  a  light  that  burnetii  in  a  tomb. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines 
could  never  have  become  a  great  poet. 

Without  abandoning  verse,  Charles  Whitehead  now  attempted  to 
excel  in  prose.  In  1834  he  published  an  Autobiography  of  Jack 
Ketch,  a  collection  of  ghastly  criminal  pleasantries;  in  1836  he 
produced  a  play,  The  Cavalier,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  in 
1836  he  published  Some  Passayes  in  the  Life  of  Francis  Loosefish, 
Esq. ;  and  as  late  as  1 842  he  achieved  a  certain  success  with 
Richard  Savage,  an  historical  novel.  From  this  time  he  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  the  melancholy  walks  of  journalism,  became 
hopelessly  enslaved  by  habits  of  intemperance,  and  at  last,  in  1857, 
left  for  Australia,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding,  at  an  advanced  age 
and  with  a  shattered  constitution,  as  an  emigrant.  The  effort 
was  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  He  struggled  on  for  five  years, 
barely  subsisting  by  hackwork  for  the  newspapers,  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1862,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  destitution  in  the 
hospital  at  Melbourne.  It  is  a  very  melancholy  story,  and  it  is 
not  rendered  less  melancholy  by  the  fact  that  his  character  and 
temperament  appear  to  have  made  its  finale  inevitable  from  the 
first. 

We  search  in  vain  through  Mr.  Bell’s  exhaustive  account  of 
Whitehead’s  prose  writings  for  any  justification  of  the  praise  that 
he  gives  them.  These  romances  are  of  the  most  antiquated  type, 
without  a  spark  of  real  vitality'.  There  was  nothing  more  un¬ 
healthy  or  absurd  than  the  class  of  criminal  novels  which  Bulwer 
started  with  Paul  Clifford  in  1830,  and  Eugene  Aram  in  1831. 
Jack  Ketch  is  the  direct  offspring  of  these  romantic  glorifications 
of  domestic  vice,  without  possessing  anything  of  Bulwer’s  grace 
and  fire.  It  cannot  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  a  novel  which 
appeared  in  the  same  year  from  the  prentice  band  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  and  yet  Rookwood  has  scarcely  kept  its  hold  upon 
readers.  When  we  turn  to  Richard  Savage,  in  which  Mr.  Bell  sees 
Charles  Whitehead’s  highest  effort  in  romance,  we  are  introduced 
to  an  historical  novel  of  the  very  worst  class,  in  which  there  is  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  temper  and  atmosphere  of  the  age,  where 
the  antiquity,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  year  before  last, 
and  where  no  imaginative  or  creative  force  excuses  the  poverty  of 
research.  Mr.  Bell  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  the  faded  and  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  of  the  characters  he  attempts  to  revive  before 
us.  He  admits  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  that  Whitehead  is  not 
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quite  equal  to  Fielding,  hut  asserts  that  he  is  at  least  equal  to 
some  of  Fielding's  immediate  followers.  This  either  means 
nothing  or  amounts  to  a  claim  for  him  by  the  side,  for  example,  of 
the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.  Such  a  claim  no  one 
will  admit  for  a  moment  who  has  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  criticism.  Johnstone  was  second-rate,  but  genuine; 
Whitehead  is  entirely  spurious. 

One  affectation  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  in  Mr.  Bell’s  style, 
because  it  is  a  growing  absurdity.  We  mean  the  show  of  cheap 
bibliographical  research  in  and  out  of  season.  We  have  all  respect 
for  bibliography,  in  its  right  placo,  but  we  know  nothing  more 
absurd  than  bibliography  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  As  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean,  we  quote  a  passage  of  Mr.  Bell's : — 

There  are  five  English  editions  of  Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  French  translation.  The  first  of  those  editions  is  dated 
1767,  the  last  1777.  On  looking  carefully  through  the  book,  I  find  that, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  romance,  Charles  Whitehead, 
in  delineating  his  ideal  Richard  Savage,  has  followed  very  closely  the 
model  of  the  real  one. 

There  would  be  only  one  excuse  for  this  hit  of  foppery — namely, 
that  each  of  those  five  editions,  and  the  French  translation  as  well, 
gave  independent  evidence  regarding  the  facts  of  Savage’s  life; 
hut  they  happen  to  be  all  alike,  and  the  statement  is  a  mere  obtru¬ 
sion.  If  Mr.  Bell  had  really  desired  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
truth  of  Whitehead's  portraiture,  he  would  not  have  examined  six 
unauthoritative  editions  of  a  hook  published  in  1744,  hut  have 
compared  one  edition  of  this  book  with  independent  accounts  of 
Savage,  such  as  those  published  in  1724  and  1727.  Mr.  Bell’s 
volume  presents  too  many  instances  of  this  hollow  pretence  of 
editorial  care. 


THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OE  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS.* 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  science  has  not  sufficient  place  in 
modern  naval  architecture,  and  that  professors  of  the  art  have 
not  always  the  knowledge  they  ought  to  possess ;  hut  this  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  he  the  impression  of  those  who  read  the  twenty- 
fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions,  which,  according  to  custom, 
contains  the  papers  read  this  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution.  Of  these  no  less  than  eight  relate  to  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  stability,  and  six  are  of  a  highly  scientific  nature, 
being  for  the  most  part  purely  mathematical,  and  intended  only  for 
mathematical  readers ;  nor  could  they  he  fitly  noticed  even  in  the 
most  brief  manner  without  the  repetition  of  trains  of  mathematical 
reasoning  and  without  the  use  of  symbols  and  diagrams.  It  may 
he  remarked,  however,  with  regard  to  some  of  these  papers  that, 
as  occasionally  happens  in  modern  investigation,  the  result  does 
not  seem  to  he  so  important  as  might  he  expected  from  the  labour 
bestowed.  This  appears  both  in  the  papers  and  in  the  debates 
which  followed  the  reading  of  certain  of  the  treatises.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  them,  one  by  a 
foreign  writer  disclosing  anew  method  of  ascertaining  the  stability 
ofshipsatall  angles  of  inclination,  which  is  illustrated  by  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  of  the  most  terrifying  kind,  full  of  lines  to 
which  the  projector  gives  the  graceful  name  of  “  pantocarene- 
isocline.”  This  received  high  praise  from  a  distinguished  man 
who  is  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institution ;  but,  after  greatly 
lauding  it,  he  observed  that  the  method  of  calculation  hitherto 
employed  in  this  country — that  due  to  Mr.  Barnes — was  not, 
perhaps,  destined  to  he  superseded  by  it,  and  denied  the  superior 
accuracy  which,  by  implication,  was  claimed  for  it,  thus  politely 
hut  clearly  showing  what  its  practical  value  was.  Another 
very  able  member  of  the  Institution,  while  also  expressing  great 
admiration  for  the  paper,  hinted  that  most  of  the  results 
had  been  obtained  before,  and  that  the  fundamental  formula 
used  had  been  long  used  by  Admiralty  designers,  though  in  some 
respects  novel  resuits  had  been  obtained.  Another  member,  while 
admiring  the  paper  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  room,  feared 
that  “  it  was  in  an  impracticable  form  to  be  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  merchant  shipping.”  The  conclusion  to  he  drawn  is  that, 
even  with  scientific  naval  architecture,  there  may  he  more  show 
than  substance,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Institution  are  ex¬ 
tremely  courteous;  possibly,  also, that  the  tremendous  termpanto- 
carene-isocline  was  here  a  little  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Little  or  great,  however,  as  may  he  the  value  of  this  and  other 
scientific  papers,  and  of  two  of  a  different  nature  relating  to 
stability,  they  are,  unavoidably,  of  interest  only  to  the  expert, 
or  to  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  naval  archi¬ 
tecture.  One  paper  in  the  Transactions  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
interest  to  all,  as  it  bears  indirectly  on  the  question  of  our  naval 
strength,  or  rather  naval  weakness,  to  which  public  attention  has 
at  last  been  drawn,  and  on  which,  let  us  hope,  it  may  continue  to 
be  fixed.  This  paper,  which  very  appropriately  is  made  the  first 
in  the  volume,  is  a  description  by  Mr.  J.  D’Aguilar  Samuda  of 
the  Riachuelo,  the  armoured  vessel  which  he  constructed  for  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  his  account  of  her  is  well  worth 
attention  now,  as  it  shows  what  can  be  achieved  in  private 
yards,  and  as  therefore  some  idea  may  he  drawn  from  it  of 
what  could  he  done  in  this  country  in  the  event  of  its  being 
thought  necessary  to  increase  the  navy  largely,  and  with  as 
much  haste  as  is  consistent  with  good  construction.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  statements  respecting  her  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  builder  is  the  writer,  lor  the  most  honour- 
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able  men  often  unconsciously  exaggerate  the  value  of  their 
own  productions ;  but  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  facts  to  which  he  refers  were  verified 
by  independent  authority.  The  vessel  of  which  he  is  naturally, 
and  to  all  seeming  very  justly,  proud  is  a  steel,  armour-clad, 
twin-screw  turret-ship,  of  6,  ioo  tons  displacement  with  her  reserve 
coal  on  board,  and  with  engines  which  are  described  as  being  of 
6,000  horse-power,  but  which  have  developed  7,300  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  Her  hull  is  entirely  of  steel,  and  she  has  a  belt  of  compound 
armour  seven  feet  deep  protecting  the  water-line  for  230  feet 
on  either  side.  Two  breastworks  placed  en  echelon  are  protected 
by  10-ineh  compound  armour,  and  the  turrets  which  rise  above 
them  by  plating  of  the  same  strength.  Her  armament  consists  of 
two  9-inch  20-ton  breech-loading  guns  in  each  turret,  six  breech¬ 
loading  70-pounders  on  the  upper  dec-k,  fifteen  machine  guns,  and 
five  torpedo  guns.  From  both  turrets  fire  right  ahead  and  right 
astern  can  be  maintained.  Now  this  description  certainly  shows  the 
Hiachuelo  to  be  a  very  formidable  vessel,  having  great  offensive 
and  defensive  strength  for  her  size,  and  her  builder  states  that  she 
possesses  “  in  speed,  in  coal  endurance  or  power  of  steaming  with¬ 
out  re-coaling,  advantages  that  have  not,  he  believes,  been  pre¬ 
viously  attained.”  In  what  he  says  about  her  speed  he  certainly 
seems  justified  by  the  measured  mile  trial — valent  quantum — as 
at  a  displacement  of  5,7 00  tons  she  made,  with  closed  stokehole 
and  forced  draught,  nearly  seventeen  knots  on  the  mean  of 
two  runs — a  greater  speed,  we  believe,  than  had  ever  before 
been  attained  by  an  ironclad  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  experiments  reported,  her  coal  consumption  is  remarkably 
small. 

Making  every  allowance,  then,  for  the  rose-coloured  results 
usually  derived  from  trials,  and  for  natural  enthusiasm  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hiachuelo  is  a  splendid 
war-ship.  Mr.  W.  II.  White,  who  understands  ironclads  if  any¬ 
body  does,  spoke  of  her  as  “  one  of  the  most  powerful,  swift,  best 
armoured,  second-class  ironclads  afloat,  perhaps  the  best.”  Now 
the  vessel  thus  praised,  and  which  certainly  does  seem  to  have  most 
remarkable  qualities,  was  built  at  a  private  yard,  and  built, 
armed — armed  with  breech-loaders,  be  it  observed — and  equipped, 
down  to  the  minutest  details,  in  three  years.  The  fact  of 
such  excellent  and  comparatively  rapid  construction  being  pos¬ 
sible  is  assuredly  worth  attention ;  and,  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  depreciate  the  abilities  of  the  Admiralty  staff,  who 
work  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  may  it  not 
be  fairly  urged  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  case,  and  what 
was  done  in  building  that  wonderful  vessel  the  Esmeralda ,  show 
that  our  private  yards  might  be  more  utilized,  and,  indeed,  must 
be  more  utilized,  if  the  navy  is  to  be  strengthened  within  any 
reasonable  time  ?  An  indifferent  ship  complete  is  better  than  a 
good  ship  which  will  not  be  complete  for  twelve  months  or  so  ;  but 
what  is  to  be  said  when  the  ship  which  is  ready  is  quite  as  good 
as  that  which  may  or  may  not  be  fit  for  service  at  the  end  of  a 
year?  Such  is  the  simple  question  which  Mr.  Samuda’s  excellent 
paper  inevitably  suggests  to  the  reader.  Of  other  papers  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  present  volume  we  cannot  now  speak 
owing  to  want  of  space,  but  we  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  speak 
of  them  at  a  future  time. 


FREXCII  LITERATURE. 

THE  essay  which  M.  Buchner  (a  brother  of  Dr.  Kraft-und-Stoff 
Buchner,  who  seems  to  have  established  himself  in  France 
for  many  years  past)  has  published  on  his  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Leon  Dumont,  is  one  of  those  books  which  have  an  interest  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  style,  and  not  very  closely  connected  with 
their  immediate  subject-matter  (1).  L4on  Dumont,  who  died 
about  seven  years  ago  at  the  age  of  forty,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  a  rather  less  eminent  person  than  his  friend  and  biographer 
very  excusably  tries  to  make  him  out.  He  was  a  fair  essayist,  and 
a  worker  not  without  merit  and  accomplishment  in  some  of  the 
outlying  and  provincial  branches  of  philosophy,  such  as  aesthetics, 
sociology,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  prig  when  he 
was  young,  and  his  expressions  about  the  war  of  1870  are.  to  speak 
mildly,  neither  heroic  nor  patriotic,  and  suggest  the  reflection 
that,  if  many  Frenchmen  thought  like  him,  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  got  soundly  beaten.  But  what  is  most  noteworthy 
about  him  is  that,  having  ample  means,  he  succeeded  in  doing  what 
appears  to  be  increasingly  rare  and  difficult  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries — that  is  to  say,  keeping  at  once  out  of  professional  life,  out  of 
politics,  out  of  business,  and  out  of  mere  idleness,  and  devoting 
himself  to  literature  and  philosophy  of  free  will  and  with  un¬ 
shaken  constancy.  Perhaps  iu  his  case  nothing  very  much  came 
of  the  devotion,  but  still  it  existed  as  it  very  rarely  does  exist 
nowadays.  There  are  some  amusing  details  in  the  book,  short  as 
it  is,  especially  an  account  (one  of  the  most  precise  that  we  re¬ 
member)  of  the  horrors  of  being  embulozd.  One  once  more  wonders 
how  the  tyrant  ever  got  his  slaves  to  bear  his  tyranny ;  for  the 
average  writer  in  the  lievue  never  was  a  mere  hack  bound  to 
submit  to  the  whip  or  starve.  The  peculiar  atrocity  of  the  Buloz 
regime  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  victim  was  made  to 
torture  himself.  His  consent  to  alterations  and  “  editing  ” 
was  not  sufficient ;  he  had  to  make  the  alterations  and  do  the 
editing.  Now  there  are  at  least  some  men  of  letters,  quite  patient  of 
editorial  discretion,  who  would  plainly  and  flatly  refuse  to  stand 

(1)  Fssai  b'mgraphiqm  sur  Leon  Dumont.  Par  A.  Biielincr.  Paris:  Alcan. 


'  this  and  would  take  themselves  and  their  copy  away.  This  is  what, 
after  rather  surprising  patience,  Dumont  himself  did. 

Rather  a  longer  time  than  usual  has,  we  think,  passed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last,  of  M.  Karr's  collections  of  articles  on  things 
in  general  and  politics  in  particular,  but  perhaps  we  may  have 
missed  one.  La  soupe  ait  caillou  (2)  resembles  its  forerunners 
very  much  as  its  forerunners  resemble  one  another,  except  that  it 
strikes  us  as  rather  better  and  fresher  than  some  of  them.  The 
lion’s  paw  (or,  to  speak  in  a  less  grandiose  and  more  strictly  appro¬ 
priate  manner,  the  wasp's  sting)  has  by  no  means  wholly  lost  its  force. 
But,  as  before,  the  reader  will  probably  wish  that  M.  Karr  would 
give  us  a  little  more  of  his  reminiscences  and  his  bavardage,  which 
are  always  pleasant,  and  a  little  less  of  his  political  and  social 
grumbling,  which  sometimes  goes  near  to  be  thought  a  bore. 

The  Guide  to  Central  Italy  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  old 
nomenclature,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  States  of  the 
Church),  which  has  just,  appeared  among  the  Guides-Joanne  (3) 
has  been,  we  are  told,  largely  re-written  by  M.  Paul  Joanne,  as 
well  as  revised  by  its  original  author,  the  late  M.  du  Pays.  As  it 
appears  at  present,  it  recommends  itself  specially  by  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  guide — by  what,  indeed  (not  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  a  useful  class  of  book),  might,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  brief  details  as  to  hotels,  &c.,  not  disadvantage- 
ously  replace  nearly  all  the  letterpress  usually  given : — that  is  to 
say,  abundant  plans  of  towns  and  places  of  interest.  This  volume 
contains  no  less  than  thirty-four  such  plates,  including  not  merely 
street  plans  of  towns,  but  plans  of  the  principal  galleries,  museums, 
and  churches.  Thus  in  an  important  respect  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  comparison  with  any  rival. 

The  author  of  La  Comtesse  Natalia  (4)  appears  to  be  imitating 
the  custom  of  those  Steamboat  Companies  who  advertise  “  Glen 
Lines,”  “  Hall  Lines,”  “  Castle  Lines,”  and  so  forth.  She  has,  it 
would  seem,  started  a  “Countess  Line”  of  novels — in  fact,  it 
might  be  called  a  Russian  Countess  Line.  If  we  do  not  know  all 
about  Russian  life,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  novelists,  that  is 
clear.  The  present  book  is  of  ordinary  value.  M.  d’Osson  has 
committed  a  no  doubt  unintentional  breach  of  good  manners  in 
giving  to  his  lunatic  English  heroine  the  title  of  Lady  Clarendon. 
But  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  excuse  a  foreigner  for  making  a 
blunder,  from  which  English  novelists  themselves  are  not  always 
free.  The  title  of  his  book  (5)  refers  to  the  efforts  of  successive 
doctors  to  cure  “  Lady  Clarendon'9  ”  mysterious  mental  ailment; 
but  its  story  is  complicated  by  other  situations.  It  is  not  a  first 
book,  but  it  has  some  of  the  faults  of  one,  such  as  defect  of 
narrative,  interest,  and  a  tendency  to  talk  instead  of  showing 
action. 

We  mention  the  translation  of  Count  Tolstoi’s  War  and 
Peace  (6).  But  we  honestly  confess  that  we  have  not  read  it. 
It  is  in  three  volumes ;  each  volume  has  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  ;  and  each  page  contains  more  than  twice,  if  not  three  times, 
the  amount  of  print  usual  in  French  novels.  Such  a  book  would 
not  be  bad  to  take  on  a  voyage  round  the  world  ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  translation,  a  busy  reviewer  must  be  excused  from 
undertaking  the  adventure  of  it  in  a  weekly  compte-rendu. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REFRINTS. 

npiIE  wind,  which  has  blown  so  many  centenaries  this  way  of 
-L  late,  has  been  propitious  to  Mr.  T,  Fisher  Unwin.  It  has 
given  him  an  opening  for  a  series  of  neat  centenary  editions, 
beginning  with  Luther,  and  now  carried  as  far  as  Dr.  Johnson. 
Considered  as  a  description,  the  words  “  Centenary  Edition  ”  on 
the  title-pages  of  these  books  are  somewhat  misleading.  It  is  not 
an  edition  of  the  great  man’s  works  which  we  have  in  this  series, 
but  a  little  essay  on  his  life  and  character,  and  then  a  handful  of 
selections.  L)r.  Johnson:  his  Life,  Works,  and  Table  Talk  (Fisher 
Unwin)  is  no  exception.  The  volume  begins  with  an  essay 
introduced,  at  least,  by  Dr.  James  Macaulay,  editor  of  the  Leisure 
Hour.  The  writer,  whoever  he  is,  seems  to  be  mainly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  much  read  nowadays,  and 
starts  off  as  follows: — “His  name  is  indeed  known,  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  as  the  author  of  the  Dictionary;  but 
his  other  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  have  not  many  readers 
in  our  days.”  Now,  an  editor  might  have  at  least  paused  to 
inquire  whether  this  was  wholly  the  fault  of  the  author.  On 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character  the  writer  of  the  essay 
indulges  in  exclamations  of  admiration  of  a  slightly  patronizing 
kind.  \Ye  doubt  whether  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  quite  liked 
being  patted  on  the  back,  and  being  called  “  dear  old  Great 
Heart.”  Dr.  Johnson's  piety,  which  most  of  us  have  found  so 
manly  and  simple,  does  not  satisfy'  this  editor.  lie  finds  it  all 
tainted  by'  “  the  spirit  of  legality,”  and  thereupon  launches  out 
into  a  deal  of  gush  of  the  usual  Evangelical  kind.  The  selections 
from  the  table  talk  at  the  end  are  few  and  not  very  characteristic. 

The  Political  Memoranda  of  Francis,  Fifth  Duke  of  Leeds 
(Camden  Society),  is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  needs  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  Society'.  It  is  not  interesting  enough  to  make  it 

(2)  La  soupe  <iu  caillou.  Far  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  Guides-Joanne — Italic  du  centre.  Paris:  Hacliette. 

(4)  La  Comtes »j  Natalia.  Par  1’auteur  de  “  La  Comtesse  Mourenine.” 
Paris :  Plon. 

(5)  Jirelan  de  docteurs.  Par  Charles  d’Osson.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  La  guerre  et  la  pair.  Par  le  Comte  Leon  Tolstoi.  3  tomes.  Paris  : 
Ilachette. 
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worth  any  one’s  while  to  publish  it  as  a  speculation,  and  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  published.  The  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds  was  a  peer 
who  did  nothing  in  particular  at  a  great  time  and  in  a  great  place. 
He  left  several  notebooks  full  of  jottings  giving  his  view  of  the 
course  of  public  alfairs  iu  England  from  1774  onwards  till  the 
great  revolutionary  war  was  well  begun.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  brilliant  or  profound  in  these  Memoranda.  They  are  as  dull  as 
the  memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  but  they  are  almost  equally 
well  worth  reading.  The  great  noble  of  George  lll.’s  day  aud  the 
Yorkshire  country  gentleman  of  James  II.’s  were  both  fairly  good 
representatives  of  classes  which  have  had  a  profound  influence  on 
this  country.  Both  were  dull  men,  but  in  other  respects  the  Duke 
has  the  best  of  the  comparison  between  them.  Reresby  seems  to  have 
been  a  brawler,  and  not  overscrupulous  iu  matters  of  money.  The 
Duke  cudgelled  nobody, and  if  he  was  too  greedvforaplace,  he  had 
at  least  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  hold  his  tongue.  Ilis 
notes  on  political  matters  have  the  interest  which  must  always 
attach  to  contemporary  notices  of  such  men  as  Pitt  and  Burke. 
They  confirm  what  was  known  already  of  the  profound  infi uence 
of  Pitt  on  everybody  who  came  in  rontact  with  him.  The  Whig 
snarl  of  envy  and  spite  which  went  on  round  Burke  in  his  early 
career  is  gravely  noted  by  the  Duke — not  for  what  it  was  worth, 
but  as  the  natural  indignation  of  honest  gentlemen  who  saw  their 
great  Marquess  falling  under  the  influence  of  a  rival.  There  is 
much  in  these  notes  about  the  important  work  of  finding  places  for 
every  big  man's  following,  and  there  is  not  a  little  solemn  talk  about 
what  seem  very  small  matters  at  this  distance  of  time.  The  Duke 
gravely  tells  how  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  wTas  much  moved  when 
he  resigned  his  place  as  Chamberlain  of  her  household.  He  reports 
that  George  III.  was  visibly  disturbed  when  he  resigned  some 
other  place  of  an  ornamental  kind.  In  short,  he  had  a  very  ducal 
notion  of  his  own  importance.  For  all  that,  however,  when  the 
reader  comes  to  the  end  of  the  notes,  he  has,  if  he  is  a  healthy- 
minded  person,  a  considerable  respect  for  Francis  Godolphin 
Osborne,  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,  &c.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
end  of  Government  was  to  find  places  for  dukes  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  theory  seems  to  have  been  that  dukes  existed  to  supply  the 
country  with  competent  persons  to  govern.  If  he  was  a  little 
pompous,  and  not  over-wise,  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
flatterers,  still  he  did  his  best  for  his  country  according  to  his 
lights.  Mr.  Browning  has  edited  the  papers  and  supplied  them 
writh  copious  notes.  We  notice  with  sorrow  that  he  speaks  of  an 
Emperor  of  “Austria  ”  in  1784,  which  is  another  sad  proof  that 
Mr.  Freeman  has  toiled  in  vain. 

Dr.  James  Macaulay’s  True  Tales  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  one 
more  of  the  innumerable  collection  already  existing  of  tales  of 
adventure  of  various  kinds.  It  includes  military  and  naval  heroes, 
missionaries,  and  scientific  men.  For  ourselves,  we  never  could 
understand  what  pleasure  is  to  be  got  from  reading  these  jejune 
narratives,  which  have  all  the  air  of  having  been  compiled  from 
biographical  dictionaries  and  paragraphs  in  newspapers.  Some 
class  of  boys  must  enjoy  them  obviously,  for  they  are  continually 
appearing,  and  that  in  a  form  which  shows  a  reasonable  security 
of  sale  on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Treloar’s  Prince  of  Palms  (Sampson  Low)  is  a  reprint  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  his  father  some  forty  years  ago.  “  I  have 
endeavoured,”  says  Mr.  Treloar,  “  to  enlarge  upon  this  work  of 
his,  as  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  business  which  he 
founded.”  The  book  is  rather  gushing  in  style,  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
interesting,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the  amateur 
electrician  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  S.  R.  Bottone  has  published  a  hand¬ 
book  on  The  Dynamo  ;  how  Made  andhoiv  TJsecl  (Swan  Sounenschein 
&  Co.)  The  amateur  photographer,  who  seems  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  looked  after  in  a  literary  way,  is  supplied  with  a 
new  handbook,  The  AD  C  of  Modern  ( Dry  Plate )  Photography 
(London  :  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Co.) 

We  have  also  to  notice  that  a  very  useful  card  of  directions  for 
the  use  of  disinfectants,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Wilson,  is  published 
by  Mr.  H.  K.  Lewis,  of  136  Gower  Street. 

“  flossfeld’s  New  Method  ”  for  learning  Spanish  (Society  for 
Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Foreign  Languages),  at  least  as 
applied  by  Don  Tomas  Enrique  Gurin,  is  our  old  friend  Oilendorlf 
at  a  less  tedious  length.  On  the  other  band,  the  sentences  given 
for  practice  in  conversation  are,  if  anything,  rather  more  absurd. 

Ender  the  heading  of  new  editions  we  have  to  mention  only  an 
expurgated  reprint  of  Fuller’s  Holy  and  Profane  States,  and  a 
volume  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gill  publishes  his  second  series 
of  Tricycles  of  the  Year  1884. 
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J.  M  Brindley.  Esq. 

The  Rt.  lion.  George  Sclater  Booth,  M.P. 

The  lit.  lion.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P. 

F.  D.  Dixon-Hariluud,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Eurl  o.'  Earnout. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

Cant,  b  eliowes.  M.P. 

J.  E.  Gorst,  Ecq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

J.  T.  Agg-Gardner.  Esq. 

Win.  Hardman,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Uoare,  Burt. 


St.  Margaret’s  Offices  :  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 


Council. 

A.  A.  nopkinson,  Esq. 

F.  Sealer  Hunt,  Esq. 

Lord  Arthur  llill,  M.P. 

The  Earl  o'TIopctoun. 

Col.  Edmund  Kobt.  King-Harman,  M.P. 
The  Eurl  of  Limerick. 

Wm.  Thackeray  Marriott.  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P., 
G.C.B. 

Maurice  Mocatta,  Esq. 

Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Stone,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Wm.  Vaughan.  Esq. 

II.  H.  Wainwright,  Esq. 

Sir  llcnrv  Drummond  Wolff,  M.P.,  K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson. 

FRANK  D.  THOMAS, 
Registrar. 


“  TMIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

-®-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bona  Street,  vrith  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetoriuin,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TjMN’E  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  83  Buckingham  Palace  Road. 
London,  S.  W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 
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UY’S  HOSPITAL.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commenced 

on  Wednesday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  contains,  besides  the  beds  1'or  Medical  and  Surgical  cases.  Wards  for  Obstetric, 
Ophthalmic,  and  other  special  departments. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  ot  .London  and  of  other  examining  boards. 

Appointments.— The  House-Surgeons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistant-  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
Practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships. — Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Classics.  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship,  of  125  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 
Zoology. 

Prizes,  S,c  —  Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine  ;  the  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Iloare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the  Beaney  Prize  of  30  Guineas, 
for  Pathology  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  for  Physiology  ; 
the  Joseph  Iloare  Prizes  of  £25  and  £10;  the  Michael  Harris  Prize  of  £10,  for  Anatomy; 
the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize  of  £10,  for  Ophthalmoscopy  ;  the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize  of  £15 
for  Nervous  Diseases  ;  the  Burdett  Prize  for  Hygiene,  value  £10. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TAYLOB. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  July  1884. 


QT.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1884-85  commenced  on  October  1. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-3  ear  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition.  The  Examination  will  be  held  on 
October  6,  7,  and  8.  and  the  subjects  will  be  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Botany  or 
Zoology,  at  the  option  of  (  andidates. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  vear  for  the  41  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  extra  charge. 

Scholarships  ami  Money  Prizes  of  considerable  value  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional  Examina¬ 
tions,  ns  also  several  Medals. 

The  Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or 
to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  lbr  Students  entering  into  their 
second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  Dental  Students  and  lor  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Several  Medical  Practitioners  and  Private  Families  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  receive 
Students  for  residence  and  supervision,  and  a  register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  in  the 
Secretary’s  Office. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rendle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC 

^  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION _ I»  struetton  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Exami¬ 

nation  at  GUY’  HOSPITAL,  during  t lie  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The  Class  is  not 

confined  to  students  of  the  Hospital _ For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s 

Hospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 


1\  TORN  INC  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street.  Portmnn  Square,  W.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  will  commence  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  6,  Miss  WOODMAN  (Mis.  George 
Davenport)  will  be  at  home  from  October  1. 


nrilE  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES  STUDENTSHIP  is  now 

VACANT.  Applications  must  be  made  on  or  before  October  10,  to  Prof.  M.  Foster, 
New  Museums,  Cambridge. 


T>OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The  REGISTRARSIIIP 

^  is  now  VACANT.  Salary,  £250  a  year.  A  good  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  office  work  indispensable.  The  person  uppointed 
will  be  expected  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  post.  Applications,  which  must 
be  in  applicant’s  own  handwriting,  to  6tate  age  and  occupation,  and  be  accompanied  by 
not  more  than  three  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  25,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Itoyal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  with  the  word 
“  Registrarship  ”  written  on  the  envelope. 

FRED.  A.  EATON,  Secretary. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  .  £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

TnE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


JJARVEST  THANKSGIVING  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Clergy  arc  earnestly  solicited  to  forward  COLLECTIONS  resulting  from  HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING  SERVICES  to  the  Secretary, Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
26  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 

The  object  ot  this  Institution  is  to  provide  Pensions  for  bond  fide  Farmers,  their  Widows 
and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now  being  main¬ 
tained  at  on  annual  cost  of  £13, 800,  and  F our  Hundred  Candidates  are  waiting  for  election. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Cantkrijury,,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  subject  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Collections,  said  ;  — 
4‘  I  cunn  t  doubt  that  the  claims  of  j  our  Association  will  find  advocates  in  many  parishes,  and 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  make  known  that  it  meets  with  my  coidial  support.” 


rpO  BUILDERS  and  Others.— The  COMMISSIONERS  of 

SEWERS  or  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on 
Tuesday.  October  21, 1884,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  CONSTRUCTION*  ot  NEW  SEWERS,  GULLEYS  &e.,  in  Eastcheap,  agreeably  to 
plans  to  be  seen  at  the  Oflicc  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  Guildhall,  where 
copies  of  the  ^pecificaticn  and  printed  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Security  will  be  required  n  o  n  the  Contractor  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Contract. 

The  Commis:  loners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

All  Tenders  must  he  delivered  before  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty, and  the 
parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally',  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  llaif- 
pa-t  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day. 

The  party  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  execute  a 
contract  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Specification. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall  ; 

September  29, 1884. 


The 


NEW  ZEALAND  LAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £2.000,000,  fully  subscribed  by  more  than  000  Shareholders.  £100,000  paid  up. 
The  Company’s  loans  are  limited  to  first-class  lreehold  mortgages.  The  Debenture  issue  is 
limited  to  the  uncalled  capital.  Home  Directors. 

H.  J.  Bristow,  Esq,  Sir  William  T.  Power,  K.C.B. 

W.  K.  Graham,  Esq.  Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Falconer  Larkworthy,  Esq.  Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  K.C.M.G. 

Arthur  M.  Mitehison,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Colo  ??'aZ  Board. 

The  TTon.  Sir  FREDK.  WHITAKER,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Directors  are  issuing  Terminable  Debentures  bearing  interest  at  5  percent,  for  seven  or 
ten  years,  44  per  cent,  for  five,  and  4  percent,  lbr  three  years.  Interest  half-yearly  by  Coupons. 

A.  M.  MITCHISON,  Managing  Director. 
Lcadenhall  Buildings,  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


APOLUNARIS. 


“  It  has  steadily  secured  increasing  popular  and  professional 
favour  as  a  pure  and  agreeable  Table  Water.” — British  Medical 
Journal ,  May  31,  1884,  on  the  International  Health  Exhibition. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  arc  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes  I  Jiave  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectiudc* 
suit  admirably.” — Mr.  II.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  1A  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  bights. 
Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Conditions  include  the  following ; 

Immediate  payment  of  Death-Claims  : 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums : 
World- wide  residence  after  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender-value : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  new  explanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable, 

E.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  (Estab- 

lished  1823),  6  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  affords  Mutua? 
Assurance  with  perfect  security  without  individual  liability. 

The  Funds  now  amount  to  £3,619,001,  and  Annual  Income  to  £377,000. 

The  Directors  having  carefully  revised  their  rates  for  non-participating  assurances.  Policies 
may  now  be  effected  at  proportionately  low  rates  of  premium,  Without  Profits. 

The  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  effect  Policies,  at  the  lowest  present  cost ,  is  invited  tv 
the  Society’s  new  Prospectus. 

BONUS  POLICIES. 

Rates  of  Premium _ From  9  to  26  per  cent,  less  than  those  charged  by  other  Life- 

Offices. 

Results  of  Economical  Management.— Large  Bonuses  have  been  declared.  Instances- 
are  on  record  of  Policies  having  been  trebled  by  Bonuses. 

Division  of  Profits.— By  the  mode  of  dividing  the  profits,  Policies  are  not  only 
valuable  as  a  provision  in  case  of  early  death,  but  become  increasingly  valuable  as  an  incest 
meat  in  old  age. 


Specimens  of  Policies  in  Force  at  Valuation,  1883. 


Policy 
effected 
in  the 
Year 

Age 

at 

Entry 

Sum 

origin¬ 

ally 

As¬ 

sured 

Bonus 
to  1883 
inclu¬ 
sive 

Total 

Sum 

Assured 

Percentage 
of  Bonus 
on 

Premiums 

Paid 

Surrender 
Value  of 
Policy  and 
Bonus 

Equivalent 
1-ree  Policy r 
including 
Bonus  to 
Dec.  31, 1863 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8.  d. 

1824 

32 

1,000 

2,013 

3,013 

115  1 

8 

2,4ol 

782 

0 

0 

2.927 

0  0 

1829 

29 

600 

604 

1,104 

102  14 

10 

10 

0 

l,u39 

0  O 

lt34 

31 

000 

656 

1,256 

96  5 

8 

832 

16 

0 

1,157 

0  O 

1S39 

43 

200 

284 

484 

94  18 

8 

357 

0 

0 

453 

0  0 

, 

30 

1 ,000 

844 

1.814 

84  15 

5 

l,06i 

10 

0 

1,621 

0  0 

1844 

. 

40 

1,000 

951 

1,951 

79  11 

8 

1,235 

12 

0 

1,729 

0  0 

30 

1,000 

689 

1,689 

77  16 

10 

853 

16 

0 

1,404 

0  O 

1819 

■15 

30 

2,000 

500 

1.7i6 

267 

3,716 

767 

68  6 
68  19 

5 

0 

2,298 

320 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3,192 

685 

0  O 

0  9 

1954 

•17 

5,000 

3,250 

8,250 

55  15 

10 

4,592 

6 

0 

6,613 

0  O 

25 

500 

189 

689 

64  12 

0 

210 

8 

0 

433 

o  a 

1859 

51 

5,000 

3,123 

8,123 

45  15 

5 

4 ,267 

16 

e 

6  122 

0  0 

39 

1 .000 

360 

1,360 

49  17 

5 

509 

8 

0 

889 

0  0 

1864 

52 

1,000 

370 

1,370 

39  6 

5 

5S6 

8 

0 

871 

0  0 

:m 

500 

124 

624 

47  2 

10 

165 

6 

0 

326 

0  0 

1S69 

' 

45 

4,000 

876 

4.876 

40  13 

10 

1,287 

14 

0 

2  278 

o  a 

30 

4,000 

687 

4,687 

51  15 

0 

715 

10 

0 

1,723 

0  0 

1874 

40 

3,000 

402 

3,402 

44  17 

0 

494 

0 

0 

1,033 

0  0 

, 

25 

2,000 

227 

2,227 

58  4 

0 

180 

2 

0 

354 

0  0 

The  Conditions  will  be  found  most  liberal  as  regards— Surrender  Values,  Fully  Paid-up 
Policies,  Reinstatement  of  Lapsed  Policies,  Loans  on  the  Society’s  Policies,  Limits  of  Free 
Residence,  Whole  World  Policies,  Payment  of  Claims, 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Policies  dated  in  the  current  year  (1884)  will  participate  at  the  next  Division  of  Profits  for 
the  whole  Five  Years.  Proposals  must  be  sent  in  before  the  close  of  the  Books  for  the  Year. 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


■ROYAL  exchange  assurance  corporation 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  Brancii  OFFICE— 43A  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £4,000,000. 

The  Total  Claims  paid  by  this  Corporation  have  exceeded  THIRTY-THREE 
MILLIONS  STERLING. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sub- Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy -Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley ,  Esq. 

Edward  J ames  Darnell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alfred  Dent,  Esq.  # 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen, Esq. 

Charles  Ernest  Green.  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esrp, 
Daniel  Meiuertzhagen,  Esq. 

Hon.  Ronald  Les.ic  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly.  Esq. 
William  Guir  Rathbcne,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Burt. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  >  inith,  Esq. 
Henry  Frederic  Tiarks,  Esq. 
John  Sydney  Webb,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


NOTICE— The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  15. 

Fire  Assurances  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Polices  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  tire  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  nANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  o>er  £1,500,000. 

Insurances  against  F  re  on  Property  in  ail  parts  c-f  the  worid  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  literal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  failing  due  ut  M.chaelmas  should  be 
renewed  on  or  before  October  14,  or  the  same  will  became  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


P 


HCENIX  fire  office 


LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.- Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 


WILLIAM  C.  -MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  ) 


Joint  Secretaries . 
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EGYPT. 

THE  very  complicated  affairs  of  Egypt  have  all  in  their 
various  ways  moved  a  little  during  the  past  week.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  they  have  advanced,  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  going  is  still  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  their  motion  may  be  only  in  a 
circle  ;  but  they  do  move.  The  Nile  expedition  is  still 
directly  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  scene  to  English¬ 
men,  and  indirectly  to  all  Europeans  in  any  way  connected 
with  Egypt.  Everything  more  or  less  depends  on  that 
undertaking.  It  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  useful  motion  itself,  it 
is  a  source  of  considerable  movement  in  others.  Staff  officers, 
drafts  from  regiments  at  home,  nurses  and  Canadian  boat¬ 
men,  are  daily  arriving  at  Alexandria.  Boats,  ammunition,  and 
•creature  comforts  are  being  literally  poured  into  the  country. 
Up  to  the  present,  too,  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
of  those  complaints  of  bad  stowage,  bad  stores,  and  dis¬ 
creditable  omissions  which  are  usually  heard  at  an  early  date 
in  the  course  of  any  military  undertaking  entrusted  to  the 
guidance  of  the  English  War  Office.  If  the  expedition  is  to 
start  at  all,  it  will  apparently  be  amply  well  provided  with 
all  things  necessary.  If  only  the  fates  are  kind,  and  give 
time,  the  force  now  collecting  may  be  trusted  to  reach 
Khartoum.  The  most  remarkable  doubt  among  the  many 
which  hang  over  the  prospects  of  the  expedition  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  have  been  wholly  cleared  away.  Nobody  need  be 
surprised  that  there  has  been  no  confirmation  of  the  startling 
story  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  recall,  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  may  not  return  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Of  course  he  will  come  back  of  his  own  free  will,  and  not  at 
all  because  he  is  summoned  home.  As  this  is  just  one  of 
those  half  measures  and  ingenious  little  subterfuges  which 
have  distinguished  the  doings  of  our  Ministry  in  Egypt 
from  the  beginning,  we  may  still  hope  to  see  the  Adj  utant- 
General  at  his  post  again  before  many  weeks  are  gone. 

Meanwhile  it  is  in  the  last  degree  doubtful  whether  time 
and  tide  will  be  good  enough  to  wait  until  Lord  Wolseley 
has  got  into  order  all  the  innumerable  tools  he  requires 
before  he  can  set  to  work.  It  is  always  well  to  receive 
the  stories  brought  down  the  Nile  from  the  Soudan  with 
extreme  caution,  but  thei’e  is  at  present  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  long  before  the  expeditionary  force  has 
conquered  the  immense  difficulties  of  organization  and 
transport  still  in  its  way,  those  whom  it  is  to  be  sent 
to  relieve  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  Mr.  Power’s 
despatches  were  in  many  respects  encouraging ;  but  they 
made  it  very  clear  that  General  Gordon  would  find  him¬ 
self  in  want  of  provisions  at  an  early  date.  Later  re¬ 
ports  go  to  show  that  his  need  is  already  upon  him.  The 
news  of  his  attack  upon  Berber  looked  at  first  like  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  former  successful  operations  against  his  be¬ 
siegers.  It  was,  besides,  only  the  execution  of  an  avowed  in¬ 
tention.  Still,  on  reflection,  there  seemed  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  the  news  was  wholly  satisfactory.  General 
Gordon  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  town  with 
an  army  which  runs  away  in  hundreds  on  the  appearance  of 
half  a  dozen  Arab  horsemen.  It  was  easy  enough  for  him 
to  shell  it  from  the  river ;  but  its  destruction  would  not,  in 
itself,  be  any  gain  to  the  garrison  of  Khartoum,  and  might 
put  a  new  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  expedition.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was,  however,  easy  enough  to  explain  on  the  supposition 
that  General  Gordon  had  very  strong  reasons  for  dealing 
the  river  and  opening  communication  with  the  advanced 


post  of  the  army  of  occupation  at  Dongola.  These  reasons 
could  only  be  want  of  provisions  and  pressing  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  help.  When  it  was  reported  that  Colonel  Stewart 
had  gone  north  down  the  river,  this  explanation  seemed 
more  probable  than  ever.  If  it  is  the  true  one,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  has  failed  most  disas¬ 
trously.  The  most  sceptical  or  the  most  hopeful  of  English¬ 
men  can  scarcely  retain  much  disbelief  in  the  account  of 
Colonel  Stewart’s  death.  The  shipwreck,  the  treachery  of 
the  natives,  and  the  murder  of  the  English  officer  were  all 
highly  probable  events.  Major  Kitchener,  who  is  better 
placed  to  learn  the  truth  than  any  other  Englishman,  is 
reported  to  have  no  further  doubt.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
thought  too  likely  that  another  agent  of  England  has  lest 
his  life  uselessly  in  the  miserable  Egyptian  welter.  Neither 
need  there  be  any  hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  motives 
which  induced  General  Gordon  to  send  him  on  his  dangerous 
mission.  Except  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
representations  of  the  Colonel  might  hasten  on  the  expedition, 
General  Gordon  would  scarcely  have  parted  with  the  one 
trustworthy  military  officer  he  had  to  help  him  in  the  task  of 
getting  some  services  out  of  his  garrison  of  cowards.  Much 
has  already  been  done  at  Khartoum  with  inadequate  means, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  despair  wholly ;  but  there 
will  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  the  next  news  is  that  starva¬ 
tion  has  done  what  the  soldiers  of  the  Mahdi  could  not  do, 
and  that  a  disaster  more  disgraceful  than  any  which  has  gone 
before  has  befallen  the  country.  With  this  prospect  before 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  read  of  all  the  elaborate  preparations 
going  on  for  the  lagging  expedition  without  some  impatience. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  avoid  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
general  who  was  sent  almost  single-handed  to  lead  a  mob  of 
cowards,  and  who  has  held  his  ground  in  spite  of  insufficient 
means,  and  the  other  who  cannot  move  a  foot  without 
ransacking  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  for  boatmen  and 
boats,  marmalade,  champagne,  and  bottles  of  brandy.  It 
is  not  with  him,  however,  or  with  any  subordinate  officer, 
that  the  responsibility  must  rest,  but  with  a  Ministry  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  consequences  of  its  own  acts,  or  to 
undertake  a  manifest  duty  until  it  is  too  late. 

The  affair  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  also  going  on  its  way. 
The  agents  of  the  European  Powers  most  interested  in  the 
debt  have  duly  applied  to  the  proper  court,  and  have 
obtained  their  order  to  the  Pashas.  In  itself  that  does  not 
signify  much.  The  Powers  might  be  expected  to  take  all 
the  necessary  measures  for  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
subjects.  They  are  fully  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Courts, 
and  have  done  so  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  once  made  the  legal  authorities  had  no 
choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  use  the  powers 
given  them  by  the  treaties.  An  appeal  and  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  will  follow  in  due  course.  The  settlement  of  the 
difficulty,  however,  cannot  possibly  be  left  to  law  courts 
which  must  be  well  aware  of  the  formal  nature  of  their 
proceedings.  Their  one  sanction  is  the  determination  of 
the  Treaty  Powers  to  uphold  their  authority.  Whether  the 
statesmen  of  the  Continent  will  decide  to  exercise  their 
undoubted  right  will,  however,  depend  mainly  on  political 
and  financial  considerations.  The  one  interest  which  the 
Powers  of  the  Continent  have  in  Egypt  is  that  their  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  property. 
France  has  some  sentimental  interest ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  neighbouring  Powers  will  feel  called 
upon  to  defend  them.  It  is  all  a  question  of  money  and  of 
security  for  the  due  payment  of  coupons.  The  duty  of 
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finding  a  satisfactory  settlement  rests  with  the  English 
Government,  which  has  the  means'  and  which  is  responsible 
for  the  present  muddle.  Nothing  has  happened  which  has 
weakened  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Continental 
Powers  ai-e  disposed  to  accept  an  arrangement.  They 
have  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  obtain¬ 
ing  the  guarantee  of  England  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  Debt.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident 
that  the  Powers  will  ask  for  some  security  that  the 
present  system  of  half-measures  and  sham  responsibility 
is  to  come  to  an  end.  The  English  Government  has  it  in 
its  power  to  give  the  security,  and,  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  national  interests  and  prepare  future  troubles  out 
of  mere  obstinate  adherence  to  a  theory,  it  cannot  refuse. 
If  Lord  IIartington,  when  ho  told  the  meeting  at  Raw- 
tenstall  that  Egypt  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  soon  too,  was 
really  stating  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  order  of  the  Egyptian 
Courts  may  be  supported  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
Powers  in  a  way  which  will  be  dangerous  to  this  country. 
Lord  Hartincton,  however,  has  made  the  promise  of 
evacuation  so  often  that  it  has  become  a  species  of  formula. 
Meanwhile,  the  very  probable  report  that  Lord  Northbrook 
has  recommended  the  suppression  of  the  Egyptian  army  is, 
if  true,  a  hopeful  sign.  The  abolition  of  a  force  which  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  has  never  been  of  the  least  use, 
is  in  itself  a  gain ;  but  the  recommendation,  as  it  is  called, 
is  chiefly  welcome  as  a  proof  that  the  English  Government 
has  taken  one  more  step  towards  that  open  assumption  of 
responsibility  which  it  is  continually  deprecating  and  con¬ 
tinually  approaching. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

THE  contest  for  the  American  Presidency,  though  it  will 
be  decided  in  three  weeks,  appears  to  excite  little 
interest  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  great  crowds 
throng  to  hear  Mr.  Blaine’s  short  speeches  as  he  passes 
from  one  Western  city  to  another,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
adherents,  on  the  other  hand,  applaud  his  determination  to 
prefer  the  sedulous  discharge  of  his  official  duties  at  New ' 
York  to  an  active  participation  in  the  canvass.  Mr.  Blaine 
has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  pi’omiscuous  shaking  of  hands 
which  is  incumbent  on  an  active  candidate ;  and,  like  other 
orators  on  circuit,  he  perhaps  wastes  his  eloquence  in 
preaching  to  disciples  who  are  already  converted.  His 
followers  probably  abstain  from  the  study  of  hostile  journals, 
assuming  either  that  no  explanation  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  rail¬ 
way  transactions  is  required,  or  that  it  is  not  discreditable 
for  a  high  functionary  to  use  his  influence  in  securing 
pecuniary  advantage  to  himself.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been 
virtually  acquitted  by  his  fellow-citizens  at  Buffalo  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  his  private 
character.  As  similar  accusations  are  brought  against 
almost  every  successive  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  is 
perhaps  prudent  to  disregard  each  particular  imputation. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  eight  years  ago  denounced  as  guilty  of 
vulgar  dishonesty  ;  yet  he  would  have  commanded  the 
unanimous  vote  of  his  party  if  he  had  consented  to  become 
a  candidate  on  the  present  occasion.  The  great  bulk  of  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  will  vote  with  their  respective  parties, 
though  the  independent  seceders  from  the  Republican  cause 
are  eminently  respectable,  and  may  perhaps  be  numerous 
enough  to  decide  the  election.  Both  parties  are  looking 
with  interest  to  a  State  election  which  is  about  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  held  in  Ohio.  An  ex-President  has  in  that  State 
taken  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Blaine.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office  it  was  a  standing  joke  among 
facetious  Democrats  that  every  citizen,  or  every  Republican 
citizen,  of  that  State  had  been  appointed  to  a  place.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Mr.  Hayes  has  established  a  title  to  the 
support  of  a  considerable  number  of  grateful  partisans. 
The  actual  President  seems  to  have  maintained  a  neutral 
attitude  during  the  contest,  feeling  perhaps  no  enthusiastic 
sympathy  for  a  candidate  by  whom  he  was  himself  defeated. 
In  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  a  Republican 
victory  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Cleveland’s  supporters  profess  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  vote  of  New  York  will  decide  the  election 
in  their  favour.  Since  the  adhesion  of  Kelly  and  of 
Tammany  Hall  to  the  cause  of  the  regular  Democratic  can¬ 
didate,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  party  will  carry  the 
State. 

There  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  which  the 
Irish  voters  may  be  induced  to  take.  Mr.  Parnell’s 


mother  appeared  on  the  platform  at  one  of  the  Cleveland 
meetings  to  declare  that  the  Nationalist  leaders  still  adhered! 
to  the  party  with  which  the  American  Irish  have  been  long 
and  closely  allied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  anti- 
English  demagogues  not  unnaturally  declare  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  on  this  occasion  is  more  likely  than  hm 
competitor  to  provoke  diplomatic  complications.  A  nervous 
American  patriot  might  perhaps  feel  dissatisfied  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  subordination  of  national  issues  to  the  interests  and 
passions  of  immigrants  who  have  not  yet  forgotten  their  in¬ 
digenous  feuds.  It  is  true  that  American  institutions  are 
stable  enough  to  defy  many  causes  of  disturbance.  Even  if 
a  President  is  returned  by  the  votes  of  angry  Irishmen,  he 
will  have  little  power  to  regulate  the  future  policy  of  the 
Republic.  The  German  citizens  of  the  United  States  use 
their  electoral  power  for  more  legitimate  purposes.  Their 
dislike  to  slavery  originally  inclined  them  to  support  the 
Republican  party,  and  there  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  now  change  their  political 
allegiance.  The  temperance  agitation,  which  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  promoted  by  members  of  the  Republican  party, 
has  of  late  caused  grave  discontent.  German  immigrants 
have  come  to  America  principally  to  improve  their  economic 
condition,  and  with  a  collateral  preference  for  doing  as  they 
like.  Paternal  government,  however  well  it  may  be  suited 
to  Germany,  is  left  behind  when  the  peasant  or  artisan  seeks 
a  foreign  home.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  a  solid  and 
sober  German  that  lager  beer  is  unwholesome,  or  that  he 
ought  to  deprive  himself  of  familiar  and  innocent  comforts 
because  some  disreputable  neighbours  may  be  inclined  to 
vicious  excess.  It  is  possible  that  the  progress  of  forcible 
abstemiousness  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  may  alienate- 
from  the  Republican  cause  many  German  voters  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in 
Maine,  where' new  and  stringent  prohibitive  laws  have  lately 
been  passed,  professed  in  New  England  approval  of  total 
abstinence,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  his  personal 
practice  coincides  with  his  avowed  opinions.  In  German 
centres  of  population  he  will  find  it  expedient  to  be  less 
officious  in  regulating  the  private  conduct  of  those  who  are 
perfectly  capable  of  judging  for  themselves.  The  scepticism 
which  prevails  as  to  his  consistent  objection  to  alcohol  has 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  two  rival  candi¬ 
dates,  one  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
serious  opponent.  Mr.  St.  John  will  certainly  not  be 
elected  President ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  detach 
a  certain  number  of  votes  from  the  Republican  party. 
A  female  candidate,  who  is  probably  only  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  personal  notoriety,  professed,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  to  be  a  temperance  fanatic,  and  she  pledges  herself 
not  to  allow  her  guests  at  the  White  House  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  liquors.  As  she  gracefully 
observes,  those  who  want  such  luxuries  may  buy  them,, 
though  the  alternative  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  those- 
who  require,  at  the  President’s  table  as  elsewhere,  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  wine  at  dinner.  It  is,  of  course,  unneces¬ 
sary  to  notice  further  feminine  agitation  or  other  forms  of 
the  buffoonery  which  always  attends  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  or  any  other  political  excitement;  but  it  is  possible- 
that  the  question  of  prohibition  may  be  raised  by  the  side- 
of  graver  issues. 

Against  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  Republican  cause  by 
secession  on  various  grounds,  Mr.  Blaine  may  reckon  on  a 
certain  disadvantage  to  his  adversary  through  the  candidature 
of  General  Butler.  No  other  demagogue  in  the  United  States- 
commands  less  respect;  but  his  marvellous  energy  and  his  great 
ability  have  on  many  occasions  been  rewarded  by  unsus¬ 
pected  success.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he  became  after 
the  Civil  War  a  principal  leader  of  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  at  a  later  time  he 
was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  repudiators- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  must  be  well  aware  that 
his  present  candidature  is  hopeless  or  rather  fictitious,  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  some  practical 
object  and  some  personal  advantage  to  gain.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  has  a  secret  understanding  with  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  may  perhaps  hope  with  his  aid  to  divide  the 
Democratic  party,  and  especially  to  win  over  a  section  of 
Irish  voters.  If  General  Butler  succeeded  in  contributing 
largely  and  visibly  to  a  Republican  triumph  in  New  York, 
he  might  perhaps  be  readmitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  party, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  eccentricities  of  his  later 
!  career.  In  some  States  there  is  a  Greenback  or  repudiation 
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party,  which  may  probably  act  under  the  direction  of 
Butler. 

Mr.  Blaine,  leaving  other  questions  in  the  background, 
has  lately  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  the  simple  question 
of  Protection.  If  the  elections  were  likely  to  be  decided  by 
arguments  either  good  or  bad,  the  Hep  ubli  can  candidate  would 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  simplicity  of  the  principle 
•on  which  he  relies.  It  is  certain  that  the  Republican  party 
is  bitterly,  if  not  unanimously,  opposed  to  Free-trade  ;  and 
their  opponents  are  afraid  to  join  issue  by  avowing  the 
sound  economical  doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  members  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Blaine’s  challenge,  the  Independent  Republican  journals 
deny  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim  for  himself  the  exclusive 
advocacy  of  the  privileges  secured  by  existing  law  to 
native  producers.  The  Democrats  and  their  temporary 
allies  profess  also  to  approve  of  some  indefinite  encourage¬ 
ment  to  domestic  industry,  though  they  assert,  with 
abundant  reason,  that  the  present  tariff  is  iniquitous  and 
excessive.  When  one  party  is  sincere  and  consistent  on 
the  wrong  side,  it  has  a  great  advantage  in  popular 
controversy  over  opponents  who  fear  to  avow  the  sound 
principles  which  they  hold.  The  ironmasters  and  cotton- 
spinners  will  be  neither  deceived  nor  conciliated  by  the 
hesitating  language  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  supporters.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  outvoted.  It 
happens  that  the  Independent  Republicans,  though  their 
immediate  object  in  seceding  is  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service,  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  well  informed  to 
disapprove  of  the  established  system  of  monopoly.  Little 
confidence  is  therefore  placed  in  their  vague  professions  of 
moderation  and  of  respect  for  the  interests  of  producers, 
while  a  reasonable  confidence  is  entertained  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  protective  duties  by  the  regular  Republicans.  The 
managers  on  both  sides  have  probably  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  with  political  controversy.  The  State  elections 
in  Ohio  interest  them  more  nearly,  than  the  merits  or  even 
the  popularity  of  Free-trade. 


BACKING  DOWN. 

IT  is  only  natural  that  Ministerial  speakers  should  be 
vehement  in  asserting  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
backing  down — to  use  the  phrase  which  has  apparently 
irritated  more  than  one  of  them.  The  steps  they  are  taking 
towards  completing  this  act  of  timely  prudence  are  none 
the  less  increasing  steadily  in  number.  Among  other  signs 
of  their  advance  of  more  or  less  value  may  be  counted  Lord 
Harhngton’s  speech  at  Rawtenstall.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  safe  to  put  much  trust  in  the  words  of  a  party  leader 
who  has  hardly  spoken  for  years  except  to  be  overruled 
within  a  few  days  by  higher  authority.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  moderation  of  the  late  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  happens  to  square  with  much  else  which 
gives  it  an  exceptional  value.  The  whirligig  of  time  has 
brought  in  his  revenges,  we  may  hope ;  and  now  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Cabinet  has  been  sitting  for  a  month  or  more 
on  the  cooling  flagstone  of  repentance,  they  have  appa¬ 
rently  come  round  to  a  renewed  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  moderate  Liberal,  whether  as  voter  or  statesman, 
who  proved  so  useful  at  the  general  election.  Lord 
Hartington’s  praise  of  temperance  of  language  is  a  severe 
criticism  on  some  of  his  colleagues,  official  and  unofficial ; 
but  to  those  of  the  other  side,  or  to  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  decline  to  be  chained  to  any  side, 
it  is  a  welcome  proof  that  the  directors  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  experienced  that  awakening  to  the  beauties 
of  moderation  which  generally  comes  to  a  losing  party 
just  when  the  danger  of  failure  is  getting  unpleasantly 
close.  If  he  has  not  been  rebuked  in  the  whole  week  since 
his  speech  at  Rawtenstall,  it  is  not  certainly  because  his 
words  were  free  from  offence.  What  he  did  not  say  and 
what  he  did  must  alike  have  been  irritating  to  the  com¬ 
bative  Radical.  Lord  Hartington  took  an  essentially  Whig 
view  of  the  questions.  The  sacred  right  of  the  two  millions 
to  have  a  vote  merely  because  they  are  two  millions  was 
entirely  neglected  by  him.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  disguised 
the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  extension  of  the  franchise  with 
resignation,  and  because  he  is  too  good  a  Tory  to  break  away 
from  the  traditions  of  his  family.  This  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  Whig  omission  which  is  so  particularly  exasperating  to  the 
Radical.  When  Lord  Hartington  passed  from  showering 
the  cold  water  of  Whiggery  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  allies, 
he  did  them  the  indifferent  service  of  proving  the  unnecessary 


character  of  their  great  Bill,  and,  worse  still,  of  giving  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  will  leave  things  very  much  where 
it  finds  them.  His  sketch  of  political  history  from  1874  to 
1880  was  designed  to  convince  the  Tories  that  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  is  not  in  itself  a  danger,  but  it  incidentally 
showed  that  the  existing  constituencies  afford  ample  means 
for  the  representation  of  every  party  and  every  interest.  As 
far  as  this  argument  applied  to  the  Conservatives,  Lord 
Hartington  was  only  kicking  at  an  open  door.  They  may, 
however,  observe  with  some  satisfaction  that  he  deprived  his 
own  side  of  their  favourite  plea  that  until  the  constitu¬ 
encies  are  recast  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly 
represented.  His  prophecy  that  the  Bill  will  leave  parties 
relatively  where  they  are  may  be  accepted  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  with  the  help  of  some  make-believe ;  but  though  the 
Liberals  may  use  it  for  immediate  business  purposes,  it 
would  if  well  founded  deprive  the  measure  of  all  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  real  movers  of  the  party.  If  that  is  alL 
the  Franchise  Bill  is  to  do,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Morley,  to  say  nothing  of  their  equally  voluble  but  less 
distinguished  assistants,  would  not  have  thought  a  Session 
well  wasted  in  trying  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  Mr.  Chasiberlain  fol¬ 
lowed  Lord  Hartington.  His  speech  proved,  if  any  further 
proof  was  needed,  that  the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  future  chief  of  the  Radicals  stand  on  the 
same  friendly  footing  as  of  old.  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt 
with  persistent  iteration  on  all  those  things  which  Lord 
Hartington  did  not  think  worthy  of  notice,  and  he  con¬ 
tradicted  much  of  what  his  colleague  thought  right  to 
say.  The  Radical  party  doubtless  know  why  this  duet  of 
tepid  assertion  and  loud-mouthed  contradiction  is  profitable 
to  their  cause.  To  outsiders  it  has  the  air  of  being  a  con¬ 
tinually  repeated  proof  of  the  hollow  nature  of  the  boasted 
Ministerial  unity.  In  general  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
had  an  appearance  of  antiquity.  It  sounded  like  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  had  been  said  before  made  simply  because 
something  had  to  be  said,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  touch  on 
the  actual  state  of  things.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  as  far  as 
present  political  issues  are  concerned,  in  the  position  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  an  institution  he  does  not  love. 
He  was  altogether  up  in  a  balloon.  By  way,  perhaps,  of 
giving  his  Staffordshire  audience  the  sort  of  treat  they  were 
entitled  to  expect  from  his  past  performances,  he  repeated 
his  stock  phrase  of  abuse  directed  at  every  class  which 
is  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Radicals.  The  audience 
was  probably  satisfied,  and  showed  its  appreciation  of  the 
show  by  taring  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  with  appropriate  cries 
of  “  Give  it  them,  Joe !  ”  and  so  forth.  If  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  holds  an  important  political  position  finds 
pleasure  in  the  sounds  of  approval  which  are  dear  to  the 
ears  of  Messrs.  Massey  and  Middings,  that  is  his  look¬ 
out.  To  people  who  have  some  lingering  fondness  for  the 
dignity  of  English  public  life  the  spectacle  is  unpleasant ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  good  people  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  showed  a  just  appreciation  of  the  class  of  oratory  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  scolding 
he  was  reasserting  one  rather  doubtful  proposition,  and 
drawing  from  it  a  deduction  which  has  a  certain  value  as 
political  instruction.  Some  score  of  times  or  so  in  his 
speech  he  repeated  the  great  argument  for  the  Franchise 
Bill — namely,  that  the  stronger  party  want  to  have  it,  and 
will  have  it.  As  the  Bill  can  be  had  if  it  is  carried  in  the 
proper  way,  all  this  heroism  is  a  little  out  of  date.  The 
question  now  before  the  country  is  not  whether  the  franchise 
is  to  be  extended,  but  whether  the  work  is  to  be  done  in 
snippets.  On  that  issue  it  is,  at  least,  very  doubtful  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  party  has  the  sacred  millions  on  its  side. 
The  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  famous  horse-pond  argument — 
an  extremely  effective  thing  when  it  can  be  used — is  just 
a  little  wanting  in  appropriateness.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
party  has  an  easy  way  of  deciding  whether  the  millions  are 
on  its  side,  and  its  obvious  unwillingness  to  use  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  great  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the 
Radical  mind.  The  member  for  Birmingham’s  belief  in  the 
infallible  virtue  of  numbers  leads  him  to  a  deduction  which 
may  be  recommended  to  the  careful  attention  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  other  Liberals  who  are  reiterating  the 
statement  that  their  party  is  all  sweet  reasonableness.  He 
has  observed  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  modern 
war  that  the  vanquished  nation  should  pay  an  indemnity  to 
the  victors ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  Lords,  who,  of  course, 
are  about  to  be  beaten,  may  be  fairly  called  on  for  the 
miliards.  The  process  of  reasoning  is  complete  in  its  way. 
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The  Radicals  are  the  stronger ;  the  stronger  ought  always 
to  do  just  what  it  pleases;  all  opposition  is  criminal  and 
should  be  punished.  A  very  pretty  piece  of  reasoning;  but 
before  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  conclusions  we  should 
like  to  have  certain  doubts  as  to  the  premisses  cleared  up. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  at  Carlisle  had  a  very  fair 
object  for  his  criticism  in  these  speeches.  He  could  point 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  showing  what  the  Radicals  would 
like  to  do,  and  to  Lord  IIautington  as  showing  what  the 
Ministry  are  preparing  to  do.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  double  spectacle  is  obvious.  It  would  be  the  merest  folly 
and  cowardice  to  yield  when  the  spokesman  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  leading  section  of  the  Ministerial  party 
is  justifying  all  that  has  been  said  by  its  opponents.  The 
warning  is  unmistakable.  And  with  the  warning  come  the 
proofs  that  the  threat  is  little  else  than  pure  bullying.  The 
various  signs  that  the  Ministry  mean  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre 
of  retreat  which  has  served  them  several  times  already  have 
been  so  numerous  since  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  first  at 
Edinburgh,  that  there  is  no  cause  to  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  publication  of  draft  Revision  Bills.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  by  an  editor  of  any 
enterprise,  and  such  things  more  or  less  resembling  the  real 
measure  are  sure  to  he  put  forward,  and  may  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  value.  So  much  may  be  acknowledged,  but  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  their  importance  are  too  many  to  be  overlooked. 
Moreover,  even  if  a  draft  is  genuine,  the  thing  itself  is 
of  less  interest  than  the  manner  of  its  doing.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Government  Revision  Bill,  it  will  be  well  to 
know  whether  it  is  to  be  sent  up  with  the  Franchise  Bill  or 
only  shown  and  kept  over.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  not 
much  advanced.  By  accepting  such  a  compromise  the  Lords 
would  part  with  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  leave 
themselves  as  much  as  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  would  not  even  have  a  guarantee  that  they 
were  not  being  deluded  by  a  dummy,  as  Mr.  Morley  lately 
recommended. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  WASP. 

IT  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  captain  of  a  ship,  be  she 
man-of-war  or  merchantman,  to  remain  on  deck  for  a 
whole  night  and  for  several  nights  in  succession  when  land  is 
near ;  and  if  a  commander  is  found  to  have  been  in  his  berth 
at  the  time  when  the  ship  he  was  in  charge  of  struck,  his 
position  is,  generally  speaking,  and  with  due  allowance  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  pilot,  a  serious  one.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  such  arduous  work  cannot  be  undertaken 
when  a  vessel,  from  the  nature  of  the  service  allotted  to 
her,  has  to  be  constantly  in  sight  of  land,  when  blue  water 
is  the  exception  and  pilot  water  the  rule ;  and  possibly, 
therefore,  the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  Wasp  was  not  to 
blame  for  remaining  below  during  a  portion  of  the  night 
when  the  vessel  was  off  a  dangerous  coast.  This,  however, 
is  the  only  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  that  can  be  advanced. 
There  is  unhappily  nothing  else  to  be  said  in  palliation.  It 
is  now  only  too  clear  that  the  vessel’s  loss  was  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  those  in  charge  of  her,  and  probably  in  the 
records  of  the  navy  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clearer 
case  of  avoidable  shipwreck. 

The  statements  made  at  the  court-martial  held  on  Monday 
last  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  accounts  previously 
published,  and  in  no  way  tend  to  show  that  the  errors  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  crew  were  less  grave  than 
had  been  before  supposed.  The  evidence  was  scant ;  but, 
with  the  main  fact  so  painfully  clear,  it  was  sufficient.  Of 
the  six  survivors  only  three  were  on  duty  at  the  time  when 
the  Wasp  struck ;  but  their  accounts,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  account  given  by  one  of  the  crew  who  was  in  his 
berth  at  the  time  when  the  vessel  struck,  but  rushed  on 
deck  and  heard  the  last  orders  given,  make  the  story  of  the 
catastrophe  perfectly  consecutive  and  intelligible.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  terrible  plainness  and  simplicity  about  it  which 
render  doubt  an  impossibility,  even  when  the  strongest 
desire  may  be  felt  not  to  condemn  men  who  cannot  defend 
themselves,  and  have  paid  for  their  errors  with  their  lives. 
In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  officers  who  lost  the  ship 
had  not  on  the  night  of  the  wreck  the  slightest  misgiving, 
or  any  idea  that  they  were  approaching  danger  and  that 
caution  was  necessary.  The  course  held  was,  even  with  a 
current  setting  for  some  time  to  the  westward,  too  much  to 
the  east ;  but  though  the  navigating  officer  told  the  quarter¬ 
master  not  to  let  the  vessel  go  anything  to  the  east — 
i.e.  presumably  to  let  her  go  nothing  to  the  east  of  the 
course  he  had  laid  down — and  though  he  altered  it  half  a 


point  to  the  northward  at  one  in  the  morning,  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Wasp  would  draw 
dangerously  near  the  rocks  of  Tory  Island. 

The  same  fatal  sense  of  security  appears  to  have  dulled 
the  vigilance  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  for  though  the  land 
was  sighted  early  in  the  middle  watch,  and  though  the  light 
must  have  been  seen  for  some  time  before  the  disaster,  the 
vessel  was  sailed  blindly  on  as  though  the  Atlantic  basin 
had  been  ahead  of  her,  and  it  was  not,  apparently,  till  she  was 
close  on  the  shore  that  any  one  realized  the  fact  that  she 
was  in  danger.  Some  ten  minutes  or  so  before  she  struck, 
Andrews,  the  second  captain  of  the  forecastle,  who  is  one- 
of  the  survivors,  seems  to  have  perceived  that  she  was  in 
danger,  but  he  said  nothing  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  fear¬ 
ing,  as  he  alleged,  that  he  might  be  told  to  mind  his  own 
duty ;  and  as  this  view  of  his  duty  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Court,  it  would  be  improper 
to  blame  him  ;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  that  at  about  the 
time  when  he  saw  that  the  ship  was  in  danger  the  look-out 
man  on  the  forecastle  hailed  that  there  was  land  ahead. 
Even  then,  however,  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  heard  the 
hail  and  answered  it,  did  not  see  how  terrible  and  imminent 
the  danger  was.  The  order  to  bring  to  the  wind  so  that  she 
might  head  off  outside  the  land  was  not  given,  according  to- 
this  witness,  until  five  minutes  after  the  look-out  man  had 
hailed;  and,  whether  this  interval  elapsed  or  not,  the  order 
was  given  all  too  late.  Very  shortly  after  the  vessel’s  head 
had  been  brought  more  to  the  northward,  she  struck,  and, 
after  striking,  she  seemed,  said  the  petty  officer,  to  wedge 
herself  in  between  the  land  on  the  starboard  side  and  tho 
rock  on  the  port  side.  There  were  heavy  breakers,  and 
within  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  she  went  to  pieces. 

Her  loss  has  been  attributed  to  her  having  been  under  sail 
with  her  fires  banked  up,  but  unfortunately  this  charitable 
view  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  she  was  unmanageable  under  sail ;  and  if  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  wind,  or  brought  to  the  wind  and 
put  about  in  good  time,  she  might,  so  far  as  can  be  told,  have 
passed  Tory  Island  in  perfect  safety.  Her  loss  was  due  to 
negligence,  and  nothing  else.  A  wrong  course  was  set ;  no 
soundings  either  with  the  ordinary  lead  or  deep-sea  lead 
were  taken  during  the  night;  and,  though  the  land  was 
seen  at  one  o’clock,  and  though  the  light  must  have  been 
visible  for  some  time,  the  danger  was  not  realized  till  the 
vessel  was  almost  ashore.  All  that  can  be  said,  then,  is; 
that  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  method  of  navigating 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  is  absolutely  without  parallel.  The 
Admiralty,  who  were  at  first  thought  to  be  indirectly  to 
blame,  are  not  in  any  way  responsible,  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  their  regulations  contributed  to  cause 
the  disaster.  They  may,  however,  do  well  to  inquire 
whether  the  good  old  rules  about  taking  soundings  are 
followed  by  vessels  employed  on  the  coast,  and  to  let  it  be 
known  that  a  system  of  discipline  which  makes  it  un- 
advisable  for  a  petty  officer  to  tell  his  superior  that  the  ship, 
is  in  danger  is,  in  their  opinion,  too  strict. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  only  encouraging  circumstance  in  South  African 
affairs  is  that  universal  confusion  and  complicated 
peril  are  results  of  weakness,  of  folly,  and  of  misconduct 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  hereafter  avoided,  and  which 
can  scarcely  at  the  worst  be  exceeded  or  paralleled.  Such  a. 
condition  of  affairs  perhaps  suggested  the  questionable  pro¬ 
verb  that  when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend. 
Demosthenes,  with  better  reason,  told  the  Athenians  that 
their  struggle  with  Philip  would  be  hopeless  if  his  triumphs 
had  been  achieved  in  defiance  of  wise  and  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  exhorted  to  remember 
with  cheerfulness  and  hope  their  own  frequent  waste  of 
opportunities  and  their  want  of  energy  and  foresight.  Cor¬ 
rection  of  acknowledged  shortcomings  was  less  impracti¬ 
cable  than  a  reversal  of  the  decisions  of  fortune.  By  tardy 
obedience  to  wise  counsels  it  might  perhaps  still  be  possible 
to  repair  the  evil  consequences  of  sluggish  neglect.  Neither 
Phocion  nor  AEschines  had  rivalled  the  imbecility  of  the 
Majuba  surrender;  and  since  that  event  the  policy  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  has  been  at  its  worst,  and  perhaps  it  will 
mend.  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Derby,  and  their  chief  cannot 
devolve  the  responsibility  which  they  have  incurred  on  the 
agents  whom  they  have  employed.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
has  justly  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  treacherous  enemy  by 
whom  he  has  been  insolently  denounced.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
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has  incessantly  warned  his  superiors  against  the  officious 
suggestions  received  from  Bishopstown,  against  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  Usibepu  and  other  loyal  chiefs,  and  against  the 
wanton  and  ruinous  experiment  of  a  Zulu  restoration.  No 
civil  or  military  officer  in  trust  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  his 
country,  notwithstanding  the  cold  indifference  with  which 
their  representations  have  been  received  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  Except  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  public  service, 
patriotism  and  national  pride  are  not  extinct.  The  tone  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  which  ap¬ 
plauded  Mr.  Forster’s  vigorous  speech  may  perhaps  be  a 
timely  warning  to  the  Ministry  that  the  country  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  approve  of  their  extraordinary  and  gratuitous 
indifference  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  Englishmen  beyond 
the  sea  and  of  natives  who  have  been  encouraged  to  confide 
in  the  honour  of  England. 

It  is  understood  that  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  were 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  on  Monday  last ;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Lord  Derby  has  been  engaged  in  preparing 
more  energetic  measures  for  enforcing  the  observance  of 
a  convention  negotiated  within  a  few  months  by  himself. 
If  he  has  any  such  scheme  in  contemplation,  his  reticence 
on  the  subject  may  probably  be  judicious.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  concealed  his  own  sentiments  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  Boers.  Almost  the  only 
passage  in  his  series  of  Scotch  speeches  which  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  inflammation  of  domestic  animosities  was  a 
tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  simple  and  pious  Bepublicans 
who  have  lately,  among  other  outrages,  broken  a  treaty  of 
which  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry,  and  murdered  an  English 
agent  who  was  engaged  in  the  protection  of  a  friendly 
chief.  Every  similar  expression  of  perverse  preference  en¬ 
courages  enemies  to  further  enterprises  against  the  interests 
and  honour  of  England.  Lord  Palmerston’s  blunt  asser¬ 
tion  of  national  rights  was  sometimes  regarded  as  unne¬ 
cessarily  irritating ;  but  its  results  were  uniformly  pacific, 
while  the  spiritless  policy  of  his  successor  has  produced 
frequent  bloodshed  as  well  as  deep  humiliation  The  Boers 
on  one  side  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  on 
the  other  may,  perhaps,  attach  undue  importance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  language ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  as  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Franchise  agitation 
as  by  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  when  he  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  His  gratuitous  eulogy 
on  the  Boers  seemed  to  indicate  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  since  the  date  of 
the  first  Pretoria  Convention.  Lord  Derby  will  not  plead 
ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  regret,  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
imitate  the  gushing  sentimentality  of  his  chief. 

The  English  population  of  the  Cape  and  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Colonies  is  too  deeply  interested  in  the  policy  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  share  the  indifference  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  sovereign  rights  over  the  natives  as  well  as  over 
the  settled  districts.  The  English  colonists  at  Natal  are 
especially  anxious  to  correct  an  erroneous  report  that  they 
are  for  some  unintelligible  reason  conspiring  with  the  Boer 
invaders  of  Zululand  against  their  own  countrymen.  The 
traders  at  the  Cape,  who  are  for  the  most  part  English, 
regard  with  natural  alarm  the  lawless  proceedings  of  the 
Boers  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  Lord 
Derby  himself,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  distaste  for 
responsibility,  adhered  steadily  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Transvaal  delegates  to  the  maintenance  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  trade-route  to  the  interior.  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  he  undertook  the  protection  of  Montsioa 
against  the  aggressions  which  have  since  been  perpetrated 
in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Dutch  population  of 
the  colony  have  for  the  present  remained  neutral,  partly 
perhaps  because  trade  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by 
English  merchants.  If  the  late  aggression  of  the  Boers  in 
the  Bechuana  country  is  forcibly  and  effectually  repressed, 
the  threatened  exclusion  of  English  commerce  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  continent  may  perhaps  be  prevented.  The 
Boer  delegates,  encouraged  probably  by  the  concession  of 
their  other  demands,  in  vain  urged  Lord  Derby  to  trust  to 
verbal  engagements  that  the  amplest  freedom  of  trade 
should  be  guaranteed  through  the  district  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own.  The  value  of  a  Transvaal  promise 
was  justly  appreciated  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  the  Boers  would  repudiate  the  treaty  almost  at  the 
moment  at  which  their  Government  and  Legislature  ratified 
its  terms. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  another  class  of  duties  to 
perform,  in  which  even  the  loyal  colonists  take  only  a 


secondary  interest.  The  protection  of  the  natives  who  form 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Transvaal  has  been  virtually  abandoned,  but  the  honour 
of  the  country  is  pledged  to  the  defence  of  native  allies 
beyond  the  frontier  against  their  restless  neighbours.  Lord 
Derby,  indeed,  has  overruled  Sir  H.  Bulwer’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Usibepu  was  entitled  to  defence  against  inva¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Transvaal,  Montsioa  has 
a  more  indisputable  claim  which  has  not  yet  been  officially 
repudiated.  The  rumour  that  the  Yolksraad  at  Pretoria 
is  disposed  to  withdraw  some  of  its  recent  pretensions  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed.  It  is  not  impossible  that  any 
show  of  moderation  may  be  attributed  to  some  indication 
of  more  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  same  account  Mr.  Joubert’s  resig¬ 
nation  of  office  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues.  The  earlier  state¬ 
ment  that  he  left  Pretoria  to  become  President  of  one  of  the 
new  freebooting  Republics  is  at.  least  equally  probable.  If 
the  actual  Government  of  the  Transvaal  has  really  declared 
its  willingness  to  observe  at  last  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  some  peaceable  arrangement  may  still  be  possible. 
The  reported  stipulation  that  the  Imperial  Government  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  frontier  would  be  unne¬ 
cessary  and  impertinent.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable  that  Montsioa  should  have  been  the  aggressor  in 
the  recent  conflict.  The  Boers,  and  not  the  Bechuanas,  need 
to  be  restrained  from  disturbing  the  peace. 

If  the  Transvaal  delegates  entered  during  their  visit  to 
Berlin  on  any  compact  with  the  German  Government,  it  is 
not  likely  that  its  terms  will  be  for  the  present  disclosed. 
The  announcement  that  Germany  has  taken  possession  of  a 
large  strip  of  territory  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  for 
many  reasons  unwelcome  ;  but,  unless  English  settlements 
are  interfered  with,  it  is  useless  to  remonstiate.  Prince 
Bismarck  seems  already  to  have  modified  the  judicious 
policy  which  he  lately  announced.  It  was,  he  said,  his  in¬ 
tention  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  flag  to  every  place 
which  might  be  occupied  by  German  settlers  or  traders.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  French  practice  of  territorial 
annexation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  military  posts 
or  political  dependencies,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  commercial  monopoly.  The  portion  of  the  African 
coast  which  is  now  claimed  by  Germany  has  certainly  not 
been  to  any  great  extent  occupied  by  German  colonists ;  but 
a  few  factories  have  been  here  and  there  established  for 
trade  with  the  natives.  The  dislike  which  Prince  Bismarck 
may  feel  to  the  German  habit  of  settling  in  America  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible.  Every  emigrant  is,  from  the  time  at 
which  he  leaves  his  native  shores,  finally  lost  to  the  Empire. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  still  to  count  them 
as  colonial  subjects;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  appropriation 
of  tropical  settlements  will  in  no  degree  limit  or  affect  the 
usual  process  of  emigration.  It  is  possible  that  negotiations 
may  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
German  products  a  preference  in  the  Transvaal.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  promoted  by  any  impediment  to  trade 
with  the  Cape,  and  especially  by  the  hostile  occupation  of  the 
trade  route  to  the  interior.  It  would  at  present  be  premature 
to  impute  to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  contradiction  to  his  own 
public  declarations,  a  servile  imitation  of  French  colonial 
policy. 


“  PATRIOTISM  ”  IN  THE  DUBLIN  CORPORATION. 

EFUIE  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  apparently  nothing 
JL  particular  to  do.  It  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
the  Liffey,  which  recently  excited  the  wonder  even  of  sani¬ 
tary  experts  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Thames. 
Ireland  in  general,  and  its  capital  in  particular,  would,  but 
for  the  hated  presence  of  the  foreigner,  be  beyond  all  criti¬ 
cism  and  above  all  praise.  The  Corporation,  however,  has 
to  meet,  and  to  justify  its  existence  by  speech,  if  not  by 
action.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Dublin  Coun¬ 
cillors  with  whom  to  abuse  England  is  at  once  a  religious 
duty  and  a  congenial  occupation.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  indulge  their  taste  in  that  direction,  if  they  are 
so  minded,  and  if  the  ratepayers,  their  constituents,  approve 
of  the  performance,  as  no  doubt  a  great  many  of  them  do. 
It  would  be  beneath  an  Englishman  to  be  angry  because  an 
Irishman  is  abusive.  Macaulay  expressed  what  most  of 
his  countrymen  feel  when  he  said  that  the  “  Memoirs  of 
“  Wolfe  Tone,”  full  of  hatred  for  England,  excited  no 
answering  emotion  in  him  as  he  read  them.  The  particular 
step  which  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  decided  to  take  is 
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characteristic  both  of  that  illustrious  body  and  of  the 
“  Nationalist  ”  party  which  dominates  within  its  walls. 
The  detested  Saxon  is  to  be  brought  upon  his  knees 
by  one  bold  and  sweeping  stroke.  All  the  streets  in 
Dublin  which  have  English  names  are  to  be  rechristcned. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried,  and  now  that  we 
know  the  worst,  we  must  bear  it  as  calmly  as  we  can.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  new  idea.  The  Parisians  have  done  the 
same  thing,  and  have  been  rebuked  by  Lord  Tennyson  for 
their  childishness.  “  You  fools,  you’ll  want  them  all  again,” 
said  the  Laureate  with  fierce  contempt.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  of  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Drench  and  the  conduct  of  the  Irish.  The  French  got  rid 
of  the  obnoxious  Government  before  they  wiped  away  its 
unwelcome  associations.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  is 
quite  above  attending  to  such  prosaic  details  as  this.  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  remains  in  the  Castle.  The  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  still  occupies  the  Lodge.  English  uniforms  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Irish  capital,  and  Irish  members  still  live 
on  charity  at  Westminster.  These  are  matters  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  Let  tyrants  tremble.  Oppressors  be¬ 
ware.  Has  not  Mr.  Clancy  moved,  has  not  Mr.  O’Connor 
seconded,  and  has  it  not  been  carried  by  twenty-eight 
votes  to  thirteen,  that  the  English  names  of  the  streets  of 
Dublin  shall  be  changed  1  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  slight 
inconsistency,  that  the  debate  on  this  solemn  proposal  was 
conducted  in  the  English  language,  which  has  not  yet  been 
superseded  in  the  country  of  Edmund  Burke  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  though  it  has  suffered  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  “  patriotic  ”  declaimers.  There  was  a  time  when 
Irish  “  patriots”  were  gifted  with  the  cosmopolitan  quality 
of  humour,  and  when  Daniel  O’Connell  turned  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  native  tongue  to  good  purpose.  He  was  about 
to  address  a  public  meeting,  and  the  Government  sent 
official  reporters  who  happened  to  be  Englishmen  to  take 
down  his  words.  The  mob  wanted  to  expel  the  intruders 
forcibly,  but  O’Connell  insisted  on  their  being  allowed  to 
remain,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  assembly  in  Erse. 
The  modern  Irish  “  patriot  ”  is  as  scantily  provided  with 
wit  as  with  manners,  and  he  was  admirably  represented  in 
the  Corpoiation  of  Dublin  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Clancy,  who  introduced  this  high  theme  to  the  notice 
of  the  Corporation,  “  expressed  a  hope  that  in  future  the 
“  signboards  on  the  thoroughfares  would  be  an  epitome  of 
“  Ireland,  or  brief  abstract  chronicles  of  the  time.”  In 
making  this  remark  Mr.  Clancy  went  dangerously  near 
to  quoting  an  English  author,  though  we  admit  that  he 
stopped  short  of  the  odious  actuality.  The  names  of  the 
Maamtrasna  murderers,  of  the  assassins  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  whom  “  Milstreet  loves,” 
of  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Healy,  and  other  “  patriots  ”  will  give 
a  peculiarly  cheerful  air  to  the  thoroughfares  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
M’Donald,  who  supported  Mr.  Clancy’s  motion  in  a  speech 
worthy  of  the  subject,  read  a  list  of  proscribed  names, 
among  them  those  of  Waterloo  and  Spencer,  which  were 
received  with  hisses.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
even  Irish  “  patriots  ”  knew  the  nationality  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  though  their  accomplished  representatives  in 
Parliament  believe  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  be  a  Scotchman.  The 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the  object  of  such  satire  as  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  can  command.  Mr.  William 
Bedmond  has  described  him  as  “  Jack,  the  Bed  Earl 
“  SrENCER,”  and  if  that  withering  sarcasm  does  not  pierce 
His  Excellency’s  skin,  he  must  be  pachydermatous  indeed. 
The  Dublin  Corporation,  like  the  famous  National  Assembly 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  is  attended  by  rather  emotional 
spectators,  who  “  demonstrate  ”  from  the  galleries  in  a  highly 
forcible  manner.  Lord  Spencer’s  name  gave  them  two 
chances.  They  hissed  it  when  it  was  first  mentioned, 
having  probably  never  heard  that  it  was  ever  borne  by 
anybody  else.  Then  a  Councillor  was  unwise  enough  to 
protest  against  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  representative 
being  so  received,  and  of  course  the  sibillations  were  re¬ 
newed.  They  were  recommenced  when  Sir  John  Barrington 
rose  to  oppose  the  motion,  and  were  continued  throughout 
his  speech,  until  even  the  Lord  Mayor,  himself  one  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  merry  men,  was  obliged  to  threaten  what 
he  called  strong  measures.  There  is  a  famous  story  in 
Herodotus  about  a  despot  who  was  uncontrolled  by 
any  Corporation,  and  who  sought  to  destroy  the  in-1 
dependence  and  self-respect  of  certain  subject  tribes  by 
imposing  on  them  opprobrious  designations.  He  called 
them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  after  the  names  of  pigs,  and 
asses,  and  other  more  useful  than  ornamental  animals.  His 
victims  submitted  to  the  insult  for  many  years;  and,  like 


the  Scotchman’s  when  he  drank  port,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  their  “  spirit  died.”  But  at  last  it  occurred  to  them 
that,  after  all,  the  power  even  of  despots  was  limited.  So 
they  “  took  counsel  among  themselves,”  and  changed  their 
titles.  The  father  of  history  tells  this  narrative  with  that 
delicious  semblance  of  simplicity  which  is  his  most  charming 
characteristic.  His  account  of  the  speeches  at  Dublin  on 
Monday  would  indeed  be  priceless.  For  if,  between  the 
first  discussion  and  the  second,  there  have  intervened  de¬ 
bates  of  equal  absurdity,  they  must  have  been  very  few. 

One  member  of  the  Corporation  had  the  courage  to  remind 
his  colleagues  of  a  fact  which  cannot  have  been  altogether 
pleasant  to  them.  “The  Americans,”  he  said,  “when  they 
“  established  their  independence,  did  not  descend  to  such 
“  pueiility  as  to  change  the  names  of  those  places  in  the 
“  country  which  bore  English  names.”  Mr.  M'Evoy  was 
right.  But  then  the  Americans  had  established  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Mr. 
Timothy  Sullivan,  whom  the  county  of  Westmeath  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parliament,  made  a  re¬ 
markable  suggestion.  He  proposed  that  the  streets  called 
after  individuals  should  bear  the  Christian  names  as  well  as 
the  surnames  of  their  eponymous  heroes.  Myles  Joyce 
Street  will  certainly  be  desirable,  inasmuch  as  his  victims 
were  also  Joyces.  Sullivan  Street  would  be  a  little  vague, 
and  might  even  be  supposed  by  those  who  do  not  observe 
orthographical  details  to  indicate  the  detested  minion 
of  arbitrary  power  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  But 
Timothy  Sullivan  Street  would  amply  and  honourably 
connect  the  great  city  of  Dublin  with  the  wisest  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  trembles  before  Mr.  Parnell  and  abuses  the 
gift  of  articulate  speech  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
Such  are  the  pursuits  of  the  Dublin  Town  Council, 
to  which  Mr.  Carey  was  elected,  and  over  which  Mr. 
Dawson  so  long  presided.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
now  existing  to  an  Irish  national  Parliament.  The 
majority  of  its  members  profess  themselves  to  be  burning 
with  hatred  of  this  country,  and  in  order  to  deal  her  a 
mortal  blow  they  propose  to  change  the  names  of  their  own 
streets.  No  such  sublime  spectacle  has  been  presented  to 
the  world  since  the  infuriated  mob,  also  Irish,  burnt  the 
notes  of  the  unpopular  banker.  English  statesmen  have 
had  to  deal  with  Irish  rebels  whom  they  could  respect  while 
they  crushed  them.  Their  successors  intend  to  break  the 
rule  of  the  alien  by  throwing  the  Dublin  Directory  into 
confusion.  Ast  utinam  Ms  nugis.  Altering  the  designation 
of  streets  and  squares  is  not  a  very  noble  or  impressive  form 
of  militant  patriotism.  But  it  is  far  less  cruel  than  murder, 
and  infinitely  more  humane  than  houghing  cattle.  It  is  less 
cowardly  than  the  intimidation  of  juries  who  have  given  just 
verdicts,  and  of  witnesses  who  have  been  so  “  unpatriotic” 
as  to  speak  the  truth.  Everything  in  this  world  is  relative, 
and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  politicians  of  whom 
Mr.  Clancy  is  a  type  on  the  comparative  prudence  and 
decency  of  their  proceedings  on  Monday  last.  But  we  think 
that  the  un-“  patriotic  ”  dwellers  in  Biggar  Street  should 
have  their  rents  lowered,  and  that  the  lovers  of  “  William 
O’Brien  ”  should  all  live  together  by  themselves. 


NONCONFORMISTS  AND  LAND  NATIONALIZERS. 

AT  the  Church  Congress  the  other  day  the  question  was 
discussed  whether  the  clergy  should  take  part  in 
politics ;  and  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly  was  that 
they  should  only  do  so  with  great  moderation  and  prudence. 
Among  Dissenters  the  preacher  has  from  of  old  been  a 
politician,  and  by  no  means  always  a  politician  of  the  most 
sober  type.  The  Nonconformist  minister  is  indeed  often  as 
much  the  political  leader  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  his  flock. 
Not  a  few  Dissenting  preachers  exercise  at  least  as  much 
political  influence  as  any  of  the  lay  leaders  of  the  party. 
Whether  this  mixture  of  politics  and  religion  is  a  good  thing 
need  not  here  be  discussed.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  public  life  of  this  country.  No  body  of 
men  in  England  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  matters 
than  the  Nonconformists ;  and  in  their  preachers  they  find 
leaders  everywhere  ready  to  their  hands.  It  is  of  some 
interest,  therefore,  to  observe  how  these  leaders  speak,  and 
what  are  the  ideas  that  are  uppermost  in  their  minds.  In 
the  main,  from  the  Bevolution  down  to  very  recent  times, 
the  political  character  of  Nonconformity  has  been  that  of  a 
steady  and  not  immoderate  Liberalism.  Such,  on  the  whole, 
we  believe  it  to  be  still ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a 
spirit  the  reverse  of  steady  and  moderate  has  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  a  good  many  of  its  adherents.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  notices  of  the  address  delivered  on  Tuesday  last 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  in  opening  the  autumnal  session  of 
the  Congregational  Union  may  be  read  with  profit. 

Dr.  Parker  would  not  have  been  true  to  his  position  as 
a  Nonconformist  minister  if  he  had  not  mingled  a  little 
politics  with  his  theology ;  and,  though  there  are  points  in 
his  remarks  which  are  open  to  objection,  there  are  others  on 
which  his  plain  speech  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  He  observes, 
among  other  remarks,  that  the  land  in  England  cannot 
always  be  held  as  it  is  held  to-day.  This  proposition,  by 
the  way,  taken  literally,  may  be  made  with  equal  truth  of 
the  land  in  all  other  countries.  But  Dr.  Parker  probably 
means  that  before  long  change  will  be  made  in  the  English 
land  laws.  This,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  whichever 
party  may  happen  to  be  in  power.  The  most  important  and 
useful  piece  of  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  is  due  to  Lord 
Cairns  ;  nor  does  any  one  believe  that  the  question  has 
been  thereby  finally  settled.  But  the  inquiry  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  think  on  the  subject  is — Will  future 
legislation  be  confiscatory  or  not  1  Is  the  principle  to  be 
admitted  that,  because  the  property  which  a  man  holds 
happens  to  be  land,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  no  pro¬ 
perty  at  all  1  On  this  point  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr. 
Parker’s  plain  language.  He  and  his  party  “  would  abet 
“  and  sanction  no  public  burglary.”  Tbis,  considering 
some  of  the  schemes  which  have  lately  found  favour  with 
the  public,  is  certainly  to  the  purpose.  Again,  in  reference 
to  the  phrase  “  Christian  Socialism,”  he  bids  his  hearers 
beware  “  lest  the  word  ‘  Christian  ’  be  only  the  handle  with 
“  which  the  knife  ‘  Socialism  ’  is  worked.” 

This  is  surely  good  advice,  aptly  put.  It  is  especially 
useful  at  a  time  when  certain  heated  heads  in  the  clerical 
world  set  forth  the  purity  of  their  Christianity  by  publicly 
advocating  theft.  And  it  comes  with  weight  from  a  man 
of  Dr.  Parker’s  influence  among  Nonconformists.  Even 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  not  at  present  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  among  his  adherents,  he  has  only  pleasant  and 
playful  words.  He  knows  them,  indeed  (he  says),  much  as 
he  knows  the  angels,  more  from  revelation  than  from  as¬ 
sociation.  The  only  earl  with  whom  he  had  spoken  was 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  “  anxious  to  do  him  good.” 
Of  this  estimable  peer  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms, 
which  do  him  all  the  more  credit  as  people  are  not  always 
apt  to  be  over-grateful  towards  those  anxious  to  perform 
them  this  kind  office.  Occasionally,  indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  resent  such  anxiety.  But  Dr.  Parker,  though  he 
knows  only  one  earl,  and  no  dukes,  would  not  “  degrade  ” 
the  latter.  Here,  again,  he  differs  favourably  from  many 
who  are  found  in  the  same  political  camp  with  him. 
Nothing,  indeed,  would  give  some  of  them  greater  pleasure 
than  degrading  dukes,  except  perhaps  degrading  a  certain 
inconvenient  Marquis.  But  even  the  aristocracy  do  not  draw 
Dr.  Parker  beyond  the  limits  of  the  charity  that  thinketh 
no  evil.  Though  he  does  not  know  them,  he  will  believe 
the  best  concerning  them.  Once,  indeed,  there  were 
poverty-stricken  men  “  who  died  in  the  lordling's  frown, 
“  and  could  only  rise  again  in  the  parson’s  smile.”  But  these, 
if  they  still  exist,  Dr.  Parker  is  for  elevating  duke-wards 
instead  of  pulling  dukes  downwards.  It  is  a  good  and 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Dr.  Parker  and  dukes,  though  not 
on  visiting  terms,  still  dwelling  together  as  brethren  in  unity! 
It  was  with  some  surprise  that  we  read  in  a  usually  accurate 
paper,  the  Standard ,  the  statement  that  “  the  Congregational 
“  Union  was  asked  by  its  President  to  adopt  a  crude  kind 
“  of  Christian  Socialism  as  a  practical  policy.”  But  the 
report  in  the  Standard  itself,  and  the  extracts  which  we 
have  quoted  from  it,  show  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
meant  or  said.  It  would  be  only  too  desirable  that  most 
Liberal  orators  would  speak  on  the  land  question  and  the 
House  of  Lords  in  as  harmless  a  strain. 

A  specimen,  on  the  other  hand,  of  what  we  are  likely  to 
hear  a  good  deal  of  from  a  very  different  quarter  is  to  be 
found  in  a  brief  report,  published  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday 
last,  of  a  conference  of  the  association  which  styles  itself 
the  Land  Restoration  League.  “  A  singular  feature  of  the 
“gathering,”  says  the  report,"  was  the  presence  of  clergymen.” 
We  might  suggest  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  in  question  that, 
before  taking  part  in  such  gatherings,  they  should  ask  the 
opinion  of  their  respective  Bishops  whether  it  is  a  decent 
thing  to  belong  to  a  society  consisting  professedly  of  would-be 
thieves.  If  they  feel  any  reluctance  to  do  so  (as  people  are 
sometimes  shy  about  going  to  the  family  doctor),  they  might 
consult  Dr.  Parker,  an  outside  practitioner,  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject  we  have  already  quoted.  The  members  of 


the  League  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  Mr.  Henry 
George,  and  propose  to  “  nationalize  ”  the  land  by  taxing  the 
owners  of  it  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  rental.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  whose  well- 
known  piety  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  which  drew  the 
reverend  gentlemen  to  her  feet.  There  is  a  touch  of  uncon¬ 
scious  humour  in  the  principal  resolution  which  makes  it 
worth  while  to  quote  its  main  clause.  The  meeting  is  of 
opinion  “  That  the  personal  appropriation  of  land  by  indi- 
“  viduals  without  paying  its  annual  value  to  the  State  is 
“  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  community  by  whom  the  value 
“  of  land  is  created.”  What  most  people  call  buying,  Mr. 
George  and  his  followers  call  appropriating,  and  no  doubt 
purchase  is  one  honest  means  of  appropriation.  But  do  the 
acute  reasoners  who  drew  up  the  resolution  mean  that 
people  will  henceforth  buy  or  “  personally  appropriate  ” 
land  with  a  view  to  paying  its  annual  value  to  the  State  1 
Readers  of  Mi'.  George’s  book  will  remember  that,  though 
the  iniquity  of  despoiling  landlords  does  not  trouble  him, 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  suitable  machinery  for 
his  new  system  does.  This  difficulty  he  thinks  to  evade  by 
leaving  the  present  owners  in  possession  and  confiscating 
rents.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that,  if  the  State  prevents 
a  man  from  getting  profit  out  of  his  land,  he  will  of  course 
give  it  up.  Nearly  all  land  is  held  for  profit,  and  what  is  held 
for  pleasure  is  mostly  held  by  people  who  derive  their  incomes 
from  land.  Nobody  in  his  senses  would  take  the  trouble  to 
manage  property  the  fruit  of  which  went  to  the  State.  So  that 
Mr.  George’s  and  the  League’s  device  for  avoiding  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  of  State  management  turns  out  to  be  no  solution  of 
the  problem  at  all.  If  the  State  should  confiscate  the 
annual  value  of  all  the  land  in  England,  it  would  also  have 
to  undertake  its  management.  The  corruption  which  this 
would  engender  is,  however,  a  trifling  argument  against  Mr. 
George’s  scheme  compared  with  the  main  one — namely,  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  proposal.  That  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
fiscation,  once  aroused,  spreads  is  shown  by  the  instructive 
fact  that  Mr.  George  himself  has  gone  on  to  advocate  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  national  debts.  Whether  the  Land  Restoration 
League  follows  him  on  this  point  we  are  unable  to  say.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  if  public  faith  is 
broken  with  regard  to  land,  it  will  be  broken  soon  after  with 
regard  to  other  kinds  of  property  as  well.  On  these 
points  the  League  might  do  worse  than  ponder  Dr.  Parker’s 
words 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

R.  CRICHTON  BROWNE  has  made  haste  some¬ 
what  slowly  to  begin  his  answer  to  Mr.  Fitch,  for  it 
was  only  the  beginning  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  go  beyond  the 
personal  question  between  himself  and  the  certain  courtier 
who  answered  so  unexpectedly  for  the  cut  of  the  Education 
Department’s  beard.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Fitch’s 
criticisms  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Browne  in  his 
inquiries  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  itself.  He  is  wise  in 
thus  dividing  his  rejoinder.  Without  wishing  in  any  way 
to  disparage  what  he  may  have  to  say  to  the  value  of  his 
opinion  on  the  existence  of  over-pressure,  we  think  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  character  of  the  Inspector  of 
Schools’  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Report  in  its  true  light. 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  can  have  little  to  say  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  over-pressure  which  he  has  not  said  already.  In 
replying  to  Mr.  Fitch’s  criticisms  he  can,  after  all,  only  am¬ 
plify  what  he  put  on  paper  months  ago,  and  that  is  really 
unnecessary.  No  impartial  reader  of  his  Report,  and  the 
antidote  to  it  so  humorously  administered  by  the  Education 
Department,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  certain  amount 
of  cramming  and  driving  does  go  on  in  the  Board  schools. 
That  may  be  considered  proved,  and  will  have  to  be 
remedied.  For  the  present,  a  good  step  towards  putting 
these  places  on  a  wholesome  footing  will  be  taken  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  thoroughgoing  supporters  of  the  present 
system  have  been  reduced  to  unworthy  methods  of  defence. 

After  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  letter  of  Wednesday  very 
little  doubt  will  remain  on  that  subject.  Although  he  is 
careful  to  treat  his  opponent  with  a  courtesy  which  was  not 
shown  to  himself,  he  is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  to  show  that  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  Department,  was  led  into  doing  certain  things  which 
we,  imitating  the  commendable  reserve  of  the  Doctor,  will 
not  call  by  their  rude  proper  names.  Mr.  Fitch’s  plea  may 
be  arranged  under  the  convenient  three  headings.  In  the 
first  place,  he  sard  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Dr. 
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Crichton  Browne  bad  no  official  mission.  In  the  second 
place,  be  disabled  the  Doctor’s  judgment  as  that  of  a  person 
not  qualified  by  education  or  experience  to  judge  of  such 
high  matters.  He  even  ventured  on  biographical  details 
with  an  air  of  certainty.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Fitch 
declared  that  the  Doctor’s  method  of  inquiry  was  both 
bad  in  itself  and  was  applied  on  such  a  narrow  field 
that  it  did  not  entitle  him  to  form  a  general  opinion. 
The  first  of  these  charges  seemed  strange  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  for  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mundella  had 
never  told  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  invitation  he  had  given  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne.  How  we  have  the  Doctor’s  word  for 
it  that  not  only  was  he  officially  invited  to  examine  the 
schools,  but  that  the  Inspector  was  instructed  to  help  him, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  well  aware  of  the  character 
of  his  mission.  Mr.  Fitch  may  have  an  answer  to  this,  but 
it  does  look  as  if  the  task  of  finding  one  will  not  be  easy. 
To  the  second  charge  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  answers 
that  it  is  not  well  founded,  and  that,  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  affect  his  competence.  The  Inspector  had  said  that,  as 
the  critic  of  his  department  had  never  been  in  general 
practice  as  a  doctor,  he  was  not  a  competent  medical  wit¬ 
ness,  and,  further,  that  nobody  but  a  schoolmaster  can  judge 
of  schools.  To  these  criticisms  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
answers  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  in  general 
practice,  and  among  the  poor,  and  that,  as  for  his  want  of 
experience  of  schools,  he  was  there  to  consider  teaching  in 
its  relation  to  health,  which  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
inquiry  for  a  medical  man.  To  the  subordinate  charge  that 
he  had  already  committed  himself  to  a  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  over-pressure,  and  was  therefore  a  prejudiced  wit¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  answers  that  his  Bradford 
letter  referred  to  the  action  of  a  particular  School  Board 
which  was  subsequently  declared  illegal ;  and,  moreover, 
that  nobody  can  investigate  anything  without  working  on  a 
“  provisional  hypothesis.”  The  complaint  of  the  Education 
Department  is  less  that  he  held  an  hypothesis  than  that  he 
held  the  wrong  one.  An  inquirer  is  not  disqualified  by 
having  a  previous  opinion  as  to  what  he  is  about  to  discover, 
but  by  pedantry  in  clinging  to  his  idea  in  spite  of  evidence 
that  he  is  mistaken.  It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  has  been  guilty  of  this  not  uncommon 
error.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  he  might  have  pointed  his  argument 
by  reminding  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  fact  that  Newton  also  had 
a  provisional  hypothesis,  and  yet  that  children  in  the  Board 
schools  are  not  taught  to  believe  that  this  detracts  in  any 
way  from  his  scientific  eminence. 

In  the  long  run  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  must  stand  or 
fall  by  the  care  he  took  to  examine  the  evidence  for  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  over-pressure.  Mr.  Fitch  declared 
with  not  a  little  lumbering  sarcasm  that  he  inquired  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  inquired  very  little.  To  this  the  Doctor 
answers  that  his  chief  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  was  by  asking  questions  and  drawing 
deductions  from  the  answers.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  waste  many  words.  Nobody  who  read 
the  two  reports  when  they  were  first  published  some  weeks 
ago,  with  the  slightest  effort  to  be  impartial,  could  fail  to  see 
that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  inquiries  were  made  so  as  to 
get  at  the  truth  by  making  the  use  of  vague  words  as 
improbable  as  might  be.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
answers  given  in  several  different  schools  led  to  almost  the 
same  results  seems  to  show  that  the  examination  was  not 
made  at  random.  The  value  of  the  method  employed  by 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  is,  however,  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Whether  or  not  his  inquiries  were  made  over  a 
sufficiently  wide  area  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  here  he 
certainly  appears  to  have  convicted  his  critic  of  a  rather 
singular  ignorance  of  what  he  had  done,  or  of  a  still 
more  singular  laxity  of  statement.  According  to  Mr. 
Fitch,  the  only  schools  examined  were  a  very  few  in  Wal¬ 
worth.  Of  itself  this  would  prove  nothing  against  the  value 
of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  opinion.  The  main  charge 
against  the  Education  Department  is  that  it  insists  on 
applying  a  system  which  is  sufficiently  well  suited  for 
healthy  well-fed  children  to  poor  and  ill-fed  children  who 
are  utterly  unable  to  support  it.  But,  weak  as  Mr.  Fitch’s 
argument  is  at  its  best,  it  appears  also  to  have  no  very 
strong  foundation  in  fact.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  shows 
that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  Walworth,  and  gives  a 
list  of  schools  examined.  It  is  sufficiently  long  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  “  The  schools  in  which  the  systematic  inquiries 
“  on  which  my  statistics  were  founded  were  carried  out,” 
eays  Dr.  Browne,  “  were  the  following : — Turin  Street, 


“  Bethnal  Green ;  Old  Castle  Street,  Whitechapel ;  Christ 
“Church,  Albany  Street;  Drury  Lane,  Finsbury;  Henry 
“  Street,  Marylebone ;  Bowman’s  Place,  Holloway  ;  Hornsey 
“  Road  ;  Hatfield  Street,  Southwark ;  Victory  Place,  Wal- 
“  worth  ;  St.  John’s,  Kennington,  and  the  practising  school 
“  at  Stockwell  College.”  This  is  a  tolerably  fair  list,  and 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  is  entitled  to  say  that  it  represents 
the  poorer  part  of  London  fully.  From  the  very  nature  of 
his  task  he  was  not  bound  to  go  to  the  richer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
this  discussion.  There  will  be  further  answers  and  rejoindei's 
to  them  again.  But  the  essentials  of  both  cases  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  everybody,  and  he  must  bo  a  very  eccentric 
reasoner  who  thinks  that  the  story  is  at  all  creditable  to 
the  Education  Department.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Dr.  Crichton  Browne  was  asked  by  Mr.  Mundella  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  system  of  working  in  the  Board 
schools  in  a  distinctly  official  way.  Unless  Mr.  Mundella, 
speaking  with  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Fitch,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  ex  cathedra ,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  was  an  invincibly  prejudiced,  incompetent, 
or  careless  witness.  His  inquiries  led  him  to  believe  more 
firmly  than  ever  in  the  existence  of  over- pressure ;  and, 
when  he  reported  their  result,  his  evidence  was  first  sup¬ 
pressed,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  published,  under  pressure, 
an  official  of  the  Department  was  employed  to  destroy  its 
value  as  far  as  possible  by  secretly  drawing  up  an  answer 
full  of  sneering  personalities.  These  facts  prove  clearly 
enough  that  the  Education  Department  never  meant  to 
treat  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  as  an  independent  witness  at 
all.  He  was  expected  to  see  just  what  the  officials  wanted 
him  to  see,  and,  when  he  refused,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
extinguish  him.  This  is  the  approved  official  method  ;  but 
its  employment  in  this  case  has  only  served  to  show  that  the 
invincible  prejudice  was  not  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

TO  judge  a  Church  Congress  by  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  reasonably  applicable  to  the  success  of  a  Social 
Science  Congress  or  some  similar  aggregation  of  specialists 
must  lead  to  almost  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to  the  apparent 
inadequacy  of  the  motive  power  to  explain  the  results.  Those 
other  Congresses  are  as  big  as  they  can  contrive  to  make 
themselves,  with  so  many  papers  or  speeches,  and  of  such  and 
such  qualities,  and  so  many  hearers  to  match.  But  there  is 
no  reserve  of  force  or  continuous  vitality  in  the  temporary 
brotherhood ;  while  one  physician  at  Birmingham  was  un¬ 
gallant  enough  to  explain  the  remarkable  numbers  of  lady 
attendants  by  describing  it  as  a  form  of  hysteria.  We 
bring  this  forward  in  no  spirit  of  censure,  but  rather  as  a 
tribute  to  the  gentle  courage  of  those  who  enter  so  uncom¬ 
plaining  on  a  pilgrimage  the  dissolution  and  return  from 
which  are  visible  almost  before  the  shrine  is  reached. 

But  every  Church  Congress  is  based  on  a  foundation  not 
less  broad  and  solid  than  the  whole  Church  of  England, 
and  yet  so  differently  conditioned  in  each  successive  year  as 
to  be  the  same  Church,  only  with  a  conspicuous  modification. 
Episcopal  as  the  Church  is,  it  is  made  up  of  dioceses ;  and 
yet  all  the  dioceses  coalesce  in  one  national  Church.  By 
the  first  law  of  the  Church  Congress  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  must  be  the  president,  and  without  his  approbation 
no  Congress  can  be  held  in  that  place ;  owing  to  which  re¬ 
striction,  we  may  observe,  it  is  due  that  no  Church  Congress 
has  been  held  at  Birmingham  or  Coventry,  in  both  which 
places  it  is  much  wanted  But,  the  Bishop’s  leadership  once 
secured,  it  is  not  over  the  church  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle 
that  he  presides  this  year,  as  it  was  not  over  the  church 
of  the  diocese  of  Oxford  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  presided 
last  year  at  Reading.  For  the  time  being  the  diocesan  is 
accepted  as  presiding  over  the  whole  Church — or  as  much 
of  it  as  pleases  to  present  itself — and  Archbishops  obey  his 
presidential  authority. 

Some  places  there  are  which  appeal  with  satisfaction  to 
their  old  reputation  as  Church  and  King  towns,  while  others 
in  all  probability  care  very  little  for  Church  or  the  contrary, 
and  others  are  proud  of  their  services  to  the  cause  of  radical 
Dissent.  But  on  all  of  them  the  Church  of  England  swoops 
down  in  its  concrete  character  of  Church  Congress  with  a 
force,  a  directness,  and  a  picturesqueness  which  they  seem 
previously  to  have  been  as  far  as  possible  from  connecting 
with  the  idea  of  the  Church.  It  comes  not  only  as  a  body  of 
doctrine,  but  as  an  institution  supported  by  men  who 
evidently  adventure  much  and  labour  much  to  sustain  it. 
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Before  the  actual  business  there  are  masterings  and  pro¬ 
cessions,  in  long  surpliced  pomp,  and  elaborate  services, 
and  notable  sermons  by  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence ;  and 
the  Corporation  of  the  town  has  never  failed,  whatever 
may  be  the  colour,  religious  or  political,  of  the  Mayor, 
to  tender  its  generous  and  official  welcome.  No  one  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  led  into  pointing  to  Swansea,  Leicester, 
or  Derby  as  Church  towns,  and  yet  in  all  these  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Corporations  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Carlisle 
is  not  an  anti-Church  town,  neither  is  it  one  in  which 
Church  life  seemed  to  be  throbbing  warmly;  so  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  evoked  alike  by  the  special  popularity  of  their  Bishop, 
whom  they  had  known  and  loved  long,  and  by  that  of  their 
new  friend  the  Congress,  was  a  most  convincing  evidence  of 
how  much  there  was  which  only  required  to  be  brought  out. 
In  this  case  the  county  joined  in  the  honours  which  it 
rendered,  as  the  opening  action  of  the  Congress  was  the 
presentation,  through  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
seconded  by  the  Mayor,  of  a  pastoral  staff  subscribed  for  the 
use  of  the  present  and  future  Bishops  of  Carlisle. 

This  is  the  evidence  of  1884,  but  we  must  turn  to  the 
first  Church  Congress  which  was  held  in  1861,  and  realize 
that  it  has  taken  a  good  many  meetings  to  reduce  the 
institution  to  its  present  order  and  regularity.  Year  by 
year  the  difficulties  which  disturbed  the  most  hopeful  well- 
wishers  disappeared.  The  sullen  coherence  in  repulsion 
of  parties  is  as  dead  as  the  more  ostentatious  filibustering 
of  cliques.  The  general  understanding  has  slowly  but 
surely  been  accepted,  of  allowing  every  man  his  say  and 
every  party  its  proclamation.  Volunteer  meetings  fring¬ 
ing  the  official  programme,  which  were  once  snubbed, 
more  from  timidity  than  want  of  sympathy,  are  now  re¬ 
cognized  as  valuable  contributory  elements  towards  the 
completeness  of  the  year’s  work  ;  and  the  normal  Congress 
row  is  a  lost  pleasure  to  the  lively  reporter,  who  used  to 
go  to  his  work  relieved  by  the  thought  that  it  would  not  all 
be  divinity. 

The  constitution  of  Church  Congresses  is  absolutely  de¬ 
mocratic  ;  the  only  limitation  on  universal  presence  being 
the  purchase  of  a  ticket  for  7 s.  6 d.  But  this  carries  no 
suffrage  with  it  ;  nothing  is  ever  put  to  the  vote,  while  the 
programme  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  to  the  test  of  public 
opinion  the  widening  number  of  questions,  on  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  conclusion  is  sometimes  more 
expressive,  because  it  is  inarticulate.  A  Church  Congress, 
constituted  as  Church  Congresses  now  are,  which  voted,  were 
it  only  by  way  of  barren  opinion,  would  soon  become  violently 
and  unmanageably  headstrong — saved  from  itself  as  it  is,  it 
is  the  safest  of  institutions,  and  yet  commands  a  wide  and 
increasing  influence  by  its  grasp  of  opinion. 

We  may  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the  debates  which  sig¬ 
nalized  the  Carlisle  Congress  as  illustrative  of  our  position. 
The  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  would 
have  been  about  the  last  subject  which  a  sane  manager 
woidd  lay  before  a  chance  multitude  of  excited  Churchmen 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  suffrages  for  anything  reason¬ 
able.  But  it  is  a  matter  which  even  after  more  than  twelve 
months  is  still  in  the  minds  of  all  who  care  for  such  things. 
So  Sir  Bichard  Cross  was  brought  forward  to  show  how 
much  the  best  of  laymen  can  or  cannot  do,  Archdeacon 
Norris  stated  the  case  from  the  standing-ground  of  a 
learned  and  moderate  High  Churchman,  and  the  Erastian 
brief  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hatch.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  that  the  air  was  very  much  cleared.  Those  most  eager 
for  legislation  had  to  face  its  practical  difficulties,  and  none 
could  refuse  to  acknowledge  how  great  had  been  the  moral 
gain  of  the  question  having  been  ventilated  on  the  Com¬ 
mission,  composed  as  it  was  and  acting  as  it  dared  to  do. 

If  we  turn  to  another  class  of  subjects,  all  who  read  Mr. 
Welldon’s  masterly  paper  on  the  dangers  of  and  safeguards 
against  infidel  literature  must,  if  they  understood  what  was 
offered  to  them,  have  discovered  that  they  were  able  to  face 
the  topic  in  a  condition  of  much  enhanced  intelligence ; 
while  Mr.  Horsley’s  denunciation  from  the  practical  side 
of  the  organized  trade  in  obscene  literature  was  a  painful 
exposure  of  a  gigantic  evil.  The  Establishment  formed  an 
appropriate  concluding  subject,  to  which  full  justice  was 
done  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Derry  ;  while  Mr.  Albert  Grey’s  grotesque 
scheme  of  Church  reform  fell  perfectly  flat. 

A  graceful  innovation  formed  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
whole  Congress.  With  the  Congress  passed  away  ownership 
in  the  temporary  Congress  Hall ;  and  as  the  Cathedral,  by 
the  accidents  of  its  architecture,  is  not  suitable  for  very 
large  congregations,  the  Bishop  bethought  him  of  a  grand 


farewell  evening  service  on  the  Sunday,  with  band  and 
monster  choir,  sermon,  and  “  Hallelujah  Chorus,”  in  the 
Congress  Hall  itself.  It  was  an  experiment,  but  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  for  the  congregation,  drawn  from  classes  of  society 
in  whom  heretofore  any  Church  zeal  would  never  have  been 
looked  for,  was  crowded  and  enthusiastic. 


DEMOCRATIC  PANGLOSSISM. 

BIRMINGHAM,  like  Aberdeen,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  town  of  striking  intelligence.  It  is  a  place  of  light, 
in  a  darkened  land,  the  source  of  that  growing  democracy 
which  we  are  bidden  to  accept  as  inevitable,  and  whose 
mighty  flood  is  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  the  temerity 
to  face  it.  We  have  to  deal  with  an  “awakened  people” 
and  “  such  a  rush  of  democracy”  as,  according  to  Mr. 
Willis,  Q.C.,  has  “  not  been  seen  in  any  civilized  country 
“  within  the  memory  of  living  man.”  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly  intelligible,  and  even  reasonable,  that  Mr.  Lowell 
should  discourse  in  Birmingham  on  democracy  and  the 
blessings  that  attend  it.  The  Birmingham  people  would, 
perhaps,  scout  the  notion  that  they  are  “  an  awakened 
“  people.”  They  not  only  are,  but  for  a  long  period  have 
been,  peculiarly  awake.  They  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
newest  political  notion,  the  latest  panacea  devised  by  the 
political  quack,  and  they  have  studied  history  under  the 
impartial  teaching  of  Mr.  Bright.  Bearing  this  last  fact 
in  mind,  although  the  Times  practically  disposes  of 
Mr.  Bright,  as  the  democrat  of  the  past,  the  American 
Minister  made  a  happy  choice  of  subject  for  his  address 
at  the  Midland  Institute.  Mr.  Lowell  is  a  practised  and 
accomplished  speaker.  He  knows  how  to  work  the  ex¬ 
hausted  field  of  commonplace  so  as  to  make  it  glitter  with 
new-spangled  ore.  His  epigrams  have  point  and  felicity. 
He  loves  paradox  after  the  manner  of  all  true  humorists. 
He  generalizes  with  a  brilliant  audacity  that  is  not  without 
its  oratoi-ical  effect,  though  it  must  needs  darken  the 
morrow  of  reflection  with  a  sad  wisdom.  The  expression  of 
his  great  faith  in  the  democracy  must  have  exercised  a 
Birmingham  audience,  never  in  great  and  conscious  need  of 
edification.  What  could  be  thought  in  Birmingham  of  the 
optimism  that  declares  that  “  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
“  people  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run”? 
Why,  then,  have  we  been  treated,  in  this  town  of  Birming¬ 
ham  the  home  of  democracy,  during  these  fifty  years,  to 
so  many  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  to  such 
denunciation  of  one  class,  such  invidious  flattery  of 
another,  such  passionate  endeavour  to  create  class  ani¬ 
mosity?  Surely,  if  the  people — by  which  term  we  mean 
the  nation,  ancl  not  the  Radical  parish-corner  conception 
— are  so  amenable  to  the  voice  of  reason,  all  this  passion 
and  prejudice  were  wasted  on  an  intelligent  democracy, 
and  the  tribunal  ardour  was  spent  in  vain.  Mr.  Lowell’s 
estimate  of  the  reason  of  the  people  is  not  founded  on 
history.  Politicians  have  generally  found  it  unprofit¬ 
able  to  appeal  to  an  unknown  quantity.  Abstractions 
are  non-inflammable.  The  speaker,  particularly  if  he  be  an 
orator,  moves  the  emotions,  and  leaves  logic  to  the  statesman 
and  jurist,  though  he  is  well  within  his  part  if  he  magnifies, 
by  the  way,  that  reason  in  which  he  has  no  real  faith,  and 
to  which  he  is  careful  not  to  appeal.  Even  if  this  faith 
abounded  in  the  average  politician  and  was  not  an  osten¬ 
tatious  profession,  a  flattering  unction  to  the  multitude, 
the  example  of  the  shining  lights  of  democracy  is  not 
encouraging. 

Stripped  of  its  epigrams,  there  is  nothing  more  notable 
in  Mr.  Lowell’s  speech  than  its  optimistic  flavour  and  the 
indeterminate  views  on  modern  democracy  entertained  by 
the  speaker.  He,  indeed,  incidentally  referred  to  a  real 
danger  in  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas ;  but  he  expressed 
no  apprehension  of  that  danger,  and  ignored  the  intimate 
alliance  throughout  Europe  of  Socialism  and  democracy,  there¬ 
by  proving  the  influence  of  that  mirage-like  appearance  of 
things  external  which  he  so  pathetically  deplored.  “  Com- 
“  munisin  means  barbarism,”  we  were  told,  but  what  Social¬ 
ism  means,  though  we  all  know  full  well,  we  were  not  told ; 
but  only  what  it  “  wishes  to  mean,”  which  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  may  be  relegated  to  the  bourne  of  all  good 
intentions.  This  solitary  lapse  into  practical  politics  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lowell  was  rendered  quite  insignificant  by  some 
astonishing  historical  generalizations.  He,  at  least,  is 
fully  aware  of  the  enlightenment  of  an  awakened  people. 
“  Formerly,”  he  observed,  “  the  immense  majority  of  men — 
“  our  brothers — knew  only  their  sufferings,  their  wants,  and 
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“  their  desires.  They  arc  beginning  now  to  know  their  oppor- 
“  tunity  and  their  power.”  We  have  heard  something  like 
this  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  George.  Did  men 
not  know,  and  very  effectively  illustrate,  their  power  in 
France  in  1792  1  And  did  they  not  do  so  by  that  very 
“  divine  right  to  govern  ’’  which  so  rapturously  agitates  the 
Times  as  with  a  new  and  pregnant  discovery.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  phrase  this'  divine  right  to  govern.  Verily  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  That  effete  Tory  dogma,  “  the 
“  divine  right  of  kings,”  has  suffered  a  curious  change  from 
a  high  to  a  low  estate.  If  the  phrase  means  anything, 
it  can  only  refer  to  “  the  immense  majority  ”  who,  after  a 
prodigious  scramble  for  power,  may  purge  themselves  of 
their  weaker  or  less  scrupulous  brethren  to  be  represented 
by  “those  wiser  than  they.”  For,  as  Mr.  Lowell  justly 
observed,  “the  highest  privilege  to  which  the  majority  of 
“  mankind  can  aspire  is  that  of  being  governed  by  those 
“  wiser  than  they.”  A  very  noble  and  ideal  aspiration 
truly ;  but  does  Mr.  Lowell,  or  any  one  else,  believe  that, 
where  universal  suffrage  obtains,  this  is  the  virtuous  desire 
of  the  “  immense  majority  ”  ?  Is  it  credible  that  as  much  as 
one  tenth  of  the  majority  should  have  qualified  themselves 
even  for  the  elective  exercise  of  the  divine  right  to  govern  by 
a  manly  scorn  of  all  baser  interests,  of  the  paid  agitator,  of 
the  pressure  of  the  local  Caucus  1  If  this  be  so,  there  are 
more  lovers  of  wisdom  in  the  world  than  the  most  robust 
optimism  ever  conceived. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  faith  in  democracy  found  still  more 
surprising  utterance.  He  acknowledged  that  universal  suf¬ 
frage  has  blundered  sometimes,  for  even  democracies  are 
human,  though  tins  very  obvious  fact  is  still  in  need  of  re¬ 
minder.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  democracies, 
Mr.  Lowell  comforts  himself  with  the  firmest  trust  in  the 
existence  of  “  a  reserve  of  prudence  and  discretion  ”  which, 
at  the  critical  moment  of  a  nation’s  history,  “  has  been 
“  brought  out  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  wiser  decision.” 
What  will  historians  say  to  this  1  On  how  many  occasions 
has  not  this  “  reserve  of  prudence  ”  been  cowed  and  crushed  1 
In  the  critical  hour  it  is  the  man,  not  the  multitude,  that 
“  arrives,”  as  Napoleon  proved  when  he  made  his  first 
artillery  experiment  in  the  streets.  The  individual  genius, 
and  not  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  and  his  crew,  is  then  ascen¬ 
dent,  whether  by  divine  right  or  might  lot  the  historians 
decide.  To  paraphrase  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  epigrams,  this  is 
very  like  spelling  right  with  an  initial  “  M  ” ;  but  the  stern 
fact  remains.  The  “  reserve  of  prudence  ”  is  in  such  moments 
found  to  be  so  excessively  reserved  as  to  be  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  The  lessons  of  history  supply  abundant  logical  in- 
-stances  of  the  kind  that  must  rudely  offend  the  agreeable 
visions  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  optimism.  The  preceptor  of  the 
youthful  Candide  has  ever  a  large  following  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  It  is  delightful  to  find  optimism  in 
conjunction  with  experience  and  a  life  devoted  to  the  study 
of  men ;  but  the  conjunction  is  not  favourable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sound  political  views.  People  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  divine  rights  are  naturally  eager  to  assert 
those  rights,  and  to  conceive  of  them  as  something  gran¬ 
diose  and  capable  of  very  practical  expression.  They  will 
not  patiently  await  the  explosion  of  the  wind-bag,  nor 
be  meekly  tolerant  of  an  empty  rhetorical  phrase.  Govern¬ 
ment  by  discussion  may  sometimes  deserve  to  be  stigmatized 
as  “  government  by  gabble,”  but  government  by  a  “majority 
“  of  voices,”  when  the  majority  vociferates  the  discordant 
clamour  of  a  hundred  denationalizing  crotchets,  is  a  terrible 
substitute.  It  is  consolatory  to  find  that  Mr.  Lowell  him¬ 
self  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  practical  nature  of  the  English 
people,  in  their  healthy  indifference  to  the  name  and  their 
deep  concern  about  the  substance  of  government.  To  assert 
this  is  much  more  wholesome  teaching  than  vague  generali¬ 
ties  on  the  virtues  and  excellence  of  modern  democracy. 


ATHLETICS  IN  AMERICA. 

LIEN  Mr.  L.  E.  Myers,  the  American  amateur  champion 
runner,  returned  home  after  his  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
he  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  treatment  while  here,  and  said  to 
a  newspaper  interviewer  that  the  English  were  fonder  of  athletic 
sports  than  the  Americans  and  appreciated  the  finer  points  of  an 
athlete’s  work  far  better.  Mr.  Myers  was,  in  a  measure,  right : 
for  the  maintenance  in  America  of  what  are  knowh  as  athletic 
games — running,  walking,  j umping,  and  the  rest — is  wholly  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  a  few  men  like  himself.  Base¬ 
ball,  horse-racing,  and  sparring  appeal  with  greater  force  to  the 
American  love  of  intense  excitement,  and  but  small  assemblages, 
as  a  rule,  witness  the  excellent  contests  which  may  be  seen  so 
frequently  on  the  grounds  of  the  various  American  athletic  clubs. 


Perhaps  the  utter  lack  of  management  has  much  to  do  with  this, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  meagre  announcements  of  games, 
thrust  away  in  obscure  corners  of  the  great  daily  newspapers,  have 
but  small  effect  in  a  country  where  advertising  is  a  mania.  The 
Americans,  to  do  them  justice,  are  at  heart  as  fond  of  athletic 
work  as  the  English,  or  they  would  never  have  given  so  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  own  manly  and  scientific  game  of  base¬ 
ball  and  to  rowing.  That  they  have  among  them  the  material 
for  athletic  achievements  of  the  best  kind  their  records  prove. 
Mr.  Myers  h  is,  of  course,  a  long  list  of  their  best  records  to  his 
credit.  lie  is  an  extraordinary  runner,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as 
an  example  of  the  average  American  athletic  ability.  But  their 
records  show  that  they  have  a  large  number  of  remarkably 
good  athletes,  and  they  have  some  excellent  clubs.  Athletics 
flourish  principally  in  New  York.  There  are  to  be  found  all  the 
noted  amateur  athletes  of  America,  and  there,  too,  are  the  largest 
and  best  clubs.  It  is  not  long  since  a  magazine-writer  said  that 
New  York  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  athletic  capital  of  the 
world.  Subsequently  the  New  York  Tribune  remarked  that  this 
assertion  was  well  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical 
position  of  Manhattan  Island  made  every  class  of  outdoor  sports 
accessible. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  fifteen  years  since  amateur  athletic 
cl u  1>3  were  unknown  in  America.  Now  there  are  a  great  number 
of  clubs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  New  York  has  the 
six  leading  clubs,  of  which  a  brief  account  may  be  interesting.  In 
1868  six  young  gontlemen  of  the  American  metropolis  reached 
the  wise  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  an  athletic  club  in 
that  city.  Accordingly,  on  September  8  they  founded  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  and  found  a  cradle  for  it  in  the  top  story  of  a 
building  in  Sixth  Avenue.  One  of  the  six  was  W.  B.  Curtis,  who, 
though  no  longer  a  member  of  the  same  club,  remains  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  field  of  athletics.  The  New  York  Athletic 
Club  grew,  and  soon  had  to  seek  larger  quarters  at  Main’s 
Gymnasium  in  St.  Mark's  Place.  In  1871  it  was  decided  to  add 
rowing  to  the  club’s  work,  and  a  little  boathouse  was  built  on  the 
Harlem  River.  Another  move  was  made  soon  afterwards,  when 
grounds  were  purchased  near  the  boathouse,  and  Wood's 
Gymnasium,  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  was  chosen  as  the  club  head¬ 
quarters.  In  1875  the  present  excellent  grounds  at  Mott  Haven, 
near  Hundred-and-Fiftieth  Street,  were  leased.  The  club  has 
three  large  boathouses,  filled  with  racing-boats  of  all  kinds,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Harlem,  and  the  grounds,  which  contained  a  fine 
track,  one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  circumference  and  a  one  hundred  yards 
straight,  are  within  two  minutes’  walk  of  these  houses.  Some  of 
the  best  American  records  have  been  made  on  this  track,  and  the 
annual  championship  games  have  usually  been  held  there. 
Through  the  energy  of  some  of  the  younger  members,  several 
well-known  club  men  of  wealth  and  social  distinction  were  induced 
to  join  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Travers 
was  made  president.  The  result  was  a  rapid  growth  of  the  body. 
Its  membership  is  limited  to  1,500  and  is  full,  while  400  members- 
elect  are  patiently  awaiting  admission.  The  organization  is  now 
erecting  a  handsome  club-house  in  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Fifty- 
fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets,  where  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  a  purely  social  club  will  bo  found.  The  building  is  to  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  of  brick  and  terra-cotta, 
handled  with  a  free  treatment  of  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Six  bowling-alleys  and  a  shooting-gallery  occupy 
the  basement.  The  first  lioor  contains  a  swimming-bath,  66  by 
20  feet  in  size.  The  building  will  contain  also  a  Turco-Russian 
bath,  reception-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  a  restaurant,  parlours,  a  read¬ 
ing-room,  sparring-rooms,  and  a  fine  gymnasium.  A  feature  of  the 
gymnasium  is  to  be  a  balcony,  six  feet  wide,  running  all  the  way 
around  the  room,  and  to  be  used  as  a  winter  running-track.  Among 
the  members  of  this  club  are  Hugh  II.  Baxter,  the  champion  pole- 
vaulter,  record  1 1  ft.  h  in. ;  N.  W.  Ford,  the  champion  running 
broad-jumper,  record  21  ft.  7!  ins.;  W.  II.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard 
College,  the  champion  intercollegiate  runner  at  one-quarter  and 
one-half  mile  ;  and  C.  J.  Queckberner,  a  distinguished  heavy¬ 
weight  athlete.  Mr.  Ford  has  also  the  best  record  at  the  standing 
broad-jump,  10ft.  5^  ins. ;  at  the  standing  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
28ft.  3|  ins.;  and  at  three  standing-jumps,  33ft.  3|  ins.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  records  herein  mentioned  are  for  amateurs ; 
and  no  jumping  with  weights  is  now  done  in  American  contests. 

The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  is  second  to  the  New  York  in 
size  and  wealth  ;  but  its  achievements  are  greater.  The  glory  of 
this  club,  however,  bids  fair  to  become  a  thiDg  of  the  past.  Bad 
management,  consisting  chielly  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  its 
humbler  members  to  the  convenience  of  its  distinguished  athletes, 
is  thinning  out  the  ranks  of  the  organization  ;  and  a  rumour  was 
recently  afloat  in  New  York  that  its  grounds  were  to  be  sold  and 
its  membership  consolidated  with  the  New  York  Club.  The 
Manhattan  was  founded  in  November  1877,  and  grounds  were 
leased  at  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  These  grounds 
were  small  and  the  track  badly  shaped ;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  the  membership  of  the  club  was  small,  and  its  reputation 
smaller.  Then  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  a  young  man 
named  Myers  was  developing  remarkable  powers  as  a  runner.  In 
April  1878  the  club  was  incorporated,  and  within  six  months  had 
won  a  championship.  The  next  year  Myers  took  three  more.  His 
growing  fame  attracted  other  distinguished  amateurs  to  the  club, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  held  the  championship  colours.  Last 
year  new  grounds,  comprising  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Avenues,  Eighty-sixth  and  Eighty-seventh  Streets, 
were  leased,  and  £20,000  were  expended  in  fitting  up  a  handsome 
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grand  stand  and  in  laying  out  the  track,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  extent.  The  club  has  also  the  only  220  yards  straight¬ 
away  track  in  America,  and  the  record  was  beaten  on  it  early  this 
year.  The  Manhattan  was  the  first  American  club  to  send 
representatives  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Myers  came 
over  in  1881  and  surprised  our  athletes  by  his  speed  and  form,  and 
again  during  the  past  summer  he  exhibited  his  fine  powers  in 
company  with  three  other  American  athletes.  The  Manhattan 
also  received  courteously  our  own  runner,  W.  G.  George,  and 
arranged  joint  meetings  in  New  York  with  the  Moseley  Harriers 
of  Birmingham. 

No  account  of  American  athletics  would  be  complete  without 
some  history  of  the  achievements  of  Lawrence  E.  Myers.  To  be 
brief,  he  is  the  best  runner  in  America  at  all  distances  from  100  to 
1,000  yards.  He  has  been  beaten  occasionally,  but  his  perform¬ 
ances,  even  at  distances  where  his  record  has  been  surpassed, 
average  better  than  those  of  any  other  American.  His  records, 
with  the  date  and  place  of  their  achievements,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Mr.  Myers’s  records  at  1,320  yards  and  at  1  mile  were  beat'en  in 
America  by  Mr.  George  on  the  dates  mentioned,  when  he  defeated 
Mr.  Myers  at  the  distances  named.  The  American  champion's 
record  at  220  yards  was  beaten  by  a  member  of  his  own  club  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Championship  Games  in  June  last,  when 
Wendel  Baker,  of  Harvard  College,  made  the  distance  in  22| 
seconds.  The  fastest  running  Mr.  Myers  ever  did  is  not  on  record, 
though  it  was  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd,  and  accurately  timed 
by  five  expert  timekeepers.  In  the  first  trial  heat  of  the  125  yards 
at  the  summer  games  of  the  Manhattan  Club  in  1883  he 
covered  the  distance  in  the  astonishing  time  of  n|  seconds.  He 
did  not  run  in  the  final  heat,  preferring  to  save  himself  for  the 
quarter-mile  race.  He  has  also  beaten  his  American  record  at 
440  yards,  having  done  the  distance  at  Birmingham,  July  16,  18S1, 
in  485  seconds.  His  records  at  75  and  100  yards  have  been  equalled 
by  several  American  amateurs,  but  never  beaten.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Myers  and  Baker  are  the  only  good 
runners  in  the  Manhattan  Club.  It  has  also  T.  J.  Murphy,  who 
won  the  half-mile  championship  last  year,  Harry  Fredericks,  the 
mile  runner,  and  Arthur  Waldron,  the  “sprint”  runner,  who  were 
recently  here;  Lambrecht,  a  fine  heavy  athlete,  Samuel  Derrickson, 
jun.,  C.  A.  White,  H.  T.  Chanfrau,  and  W.  Smith,  all  excellent 
short-distance  runners. 

The  Williamsburg  Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  stands  next 
among  American  clubs.  It  was  formed  in  January  1S79,  and  for 
a  long  time  has  had  its  grounds  at  Wyeth  and  Penn  Avenues, 
Brooklyn,  eastern  district.  New  grounds  in  a  more  convenient 
situation  have  been  leased.  The  track  will  be  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in 
circumference.  There  will  be  ground  enough  for  base-ball,  cricket, 
lacrosse,  lawn-tennis,  and  foot-ball,  and  there  will  be  a  cozy  club¬ 
house.  This  club  is  strong  in  good  athletes.  Its  two  most  pro¬ 
minent  members  are  Frank  Murray,  the  champion  short-distance 
walker,  and  T.  F.  Delaney,  the  runner.  Murray  has  cut  down  the 
American  walking  records  finely  within  the  past  two  years.  In 
the  summer  of  1 883  he  was  walking  remarkably  well.  It  was  then 
that  he  reduced  the  two-mile  record  from  14  mins.  2  secs.,  to  13 mins. 
50  secs.,  and  brought  down  the  time  for  one  mile  to  6  mins. 
29?  secs.  He  also  holds  the  American  three-mile  record  of 
21  mins.  9!  secs.  Delaney  has  the  following  best  records  to  his 
credit — 1  j  mile  in  9  mins.  25?  secs. ;  2J  miles,  13  mins.  H  see. ; 
3^  miles,  1 S  mins.  28  secs. ;  4^  miles,  24  miDS.  29  secs. ;  Smiles, 
45  mins.  1 1  secs. ;  10  miles,  56  mins.  9^  secs.  The  last  two  records 
were  made  December  12,  1882,  when  he  defeated  W.  G.  George 
at  10  miles  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

The  American  Athletic  Club,  originally  formed  by  members  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New  York,  uses  the  Polo 
Grounds,  and  has  several  good  men,  among  whom  are  W.  B.  Nixon 
and  G.  D.  Baird,  the  three-mile  walkers,  J.  A.  Safford,  the  1 20-yard 
champion  hurdle  racer,  and  Robert  Stoll,  a  good  half-mile  runner. 
The  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  devotes  more  attention  to  rowing 
than  to  other  sports,  and  occasionally  turns  out  a  fairly  good  crew. 
The  club  has  some  good  athletes,  who  train  on  the  comfortable  track 
at  West  New  Brighton,  Among  them  are  A.  F.  Caroll,  who  made 
the  former  record  at  the  running  high-jump,  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  D.  E. 
Dejonge,  a  half-mile  runner.  The  West  Side  Club  is  a  small 
organization  with  some  good  athletes,  among  whom  are  W.  II. 
Meek,  the  walker,  George  Stonebridge,  the  half-mile  runner,  and 
F.  F.  Macdonald,  a  walker. 


Athletics  also  flourish  in  American  colleges.  The  brawny  foot¬ 
ball  players  and  oarsmen  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  get  their 
first  training  usually  in  the  gymnasium,  and  next  upon  the  cinder 
track.  Princeton  a  few  years  ago  was  facile  princeps  in  athletic 
games,  but  she  has  of  late  receded  to  a  low  position.  At  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Championship  Games  during  the  past  summer, 
Harvard  carried  off  the  palm,  with  Columbia  College,  of  New 
York,  second,  and  Yale  third.  A  few  years  ago  the  college  re¬ 
cords  were  far  behind  the  amateur  records.  Now  they  are  nearly 
as  good,  and,  indeed,  two  of  the  best  amateur  records  were  made 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Games.  Wendel  Baker,  of  Harvard,  as  before 
stated,  lowered  the  record  for  220  yards  to  22?  secs.,  and  C.  A. 
Atkinson,  of  Harvard,  took  the  record  for  the  running  high-jump 
up  to  5  ft.  9 1  ins-. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  records  quoted  that,  excepting  several 
of  Mr.  Myers's  remarkable  performances,  the  achievements  of 
American  amateur  athletes  are  a  little  behind  those  of  our  own. 
Yet  there  is  much  good  athletic  work  done  in  America,  and  it  is 
done  in  a  spirit  of  manly  and  generous  rivalry  with  our  best  work, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  praiseworthy.  Moreover,  nothing 
better  has  ever  been  done  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
American  people  than  the  founding  of  the  athletic  clubs  mentioned. 
There  ought  to  be  similar  organizations  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States.  M.  Tuine  spoke  of  the  typical  Englishman 
as  absorbed  in  business  and  the  Times.  Surely  no  man  is  so 
utterly  the  slave  of  business  and  the  newspaper  as  the  typical 
American.  Some  outlet  for  the  concentrated  worriment  over  his 
daily  bread  he  must  have.  Some  antidote,  for  the  amount  of  foul 
air  he  breathes  in  his  musty  office,  and  the  amount  of  sitting  still 
he  does,  every  American  needs.  Athletic  sports  offer  him  a  free 
j  salvation.  Social  scientists  in  America  may  yet  find  some  of  their 
knottiest  problems  solved  by  the  athletic  clubs. 


TWO  CRITICISMS  OF  CHARLES  READE. 

TT  is  a  little  hard  on  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  that  his  article  on 
J-  Charles  Reade  should  come  out  in  the  same  month  with  Mr. 
Swinburne's  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Courtney  contributes  to 
the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  a  solid,  stiff'  essay,  bristling 
with  facts,  and  having  an  appearance  of  criticism.  Mr.  Swinburne 
writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  His  style  is  redundant  as 
usual,  but  it  is  a  style,  and  his  criticisms  have  a  depth  of  meaning 
which  the  form  of  words  in  which  they  are  expressed  im¬ 
measurably  strengthens.  Mr.  Courtney  disagrees  with  both  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Besant  in  their  estimate  of  The  Cloister  ancl 
the  Hearth.  He  complains  of  it  that  “  the  scholar’s  learning  is 
staring  out  of  the  holes  in  the  artistic  armour,”  and  says  of  the 
reader  that  “  he  feels  now  and  again  as  if  he  were  laboriously 
getting  up  a  learned  work  on  the  Middle  Ages.”  It  is  curious 
after  this  to  turn  to  Mr.  Besant’s  paper  on  the  “  Art  of  Fiction.” 
After  laying  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  a  novel  “  the  human 
interest  must  absolutely  absorb  everything  else,”  the  author 
of  All  Sorts  ancl  Conditions  of  Men  goes  on  to  speak  of  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  When  Gerard  and  Denis  are  sent  on 
their  journey  through  France,  “  it  is  with  the  fewest  possible  of 
words  that  he  suggests  the  sights  and  persons  met  with  on  the 
way  ”  ;  and  again,  “  the  life  of  the  fifteenth  century  passes  before 
us,  with  hardly  a  word  to  picture  it,  because  it  is  always  kept  in 
the  background,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  central  figure.” 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  two  judgments  so  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  on  this  subject.  If  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Swinburne  the  result 
is  wholly  against  Mr.  Courtney’s  view.  “  A  story  better  conceived, 
or  better  composed,  or  better  related  than  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  auywhere,”  is  Mr,  Swinburne’s 
verdict,  and  nine  out  of  ten  readers  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
will  agree  with  it.  The  most  interesting — or,  we  may  say,  the 
only  interesting — feature  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  essay  is  that  part  which 
deals  with  what  he  calls  “  the  monotony  of  some  of  Charles 
Reade’s  types.”  lie  regards  the  main  character  in  every  novel  as- 
“  The  Resourceful  Hero.”  Whatever  befalls  him  he  comes  out 
triumphant.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  but  “  the  aiding 
and  abetting  Doctor,”  whom  Mr.  Courtney  places  beside  the 
Resourceful  Hero,  cannot  be  traced  quite  so  far,  and  the  Parson 
only  appears  here  and  there,  though  he  is  himself  the  Resourceful 
Hero  iu  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Mr.  Courtney  also  notices  as 
types  “  the  villain  ”  and  his  catepaw,  and  three  kinds  of  women, 
of  whom  Christy  Johnstone,  Jael  Deuce,  and  Philippa  Chester  are 
the  representatives.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  so 
often  made  against  Charles  Reade,  Mr.  Courtney  is  somewhat 
vague.  He  mentions  and  even  describes  it,  but  only  refutes  it  in 
Reade’s  own  very  headlong  and  ill-chosen  words.  Reade  denied 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist,  yet  virtually  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
accusation.  The  whole  question  turns  on  one  point.  Was  ho 
great  enough  to  do  with  impunity  what  Shakspeare  and  Byron  and 
Scott  could  do  ?  Mr.  Swinburne  condemns  his  “  amazing  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  duty — nay,  the  very  nature  and  essence — of 
literary  honesty.”  He  adds  an  opinion  that  Reade  was  rich 
enough  himself  to  have  dispensed  with  borrowed  or  stolen  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Swinburne  faces  the  questions 
raised  by  Charles  Reado’s  career  in  a  fashion  bolder  than  that  of 
Mr.  Courtney.  lie  shirks  none  of  them.  After  condemning  as 
absurd  any  comparison  between  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Reade, 
he  proceeds  to  work  out  the  proposition  without  fear.  There  is 
one  point  in  common,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  Homola  and 
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The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  are  set  in  the  same  age  of  the  world, 
and  “part  of  the  action  of  Charles  Reade’s  tales  place  in  the 
country  which  was  chosen  by  George  Eliot  for  the  stage  of  her 
whole  romance.”  Of  JRomola  he  says,  that  though  there  never  was 
so  thorough  and  triumphant  an  exposition  of  spiritual  decay  as  is 
presented  by  the  character  of  Tito,  the  “  only  touch  of  reserve 
which  tempers  or  allays  the  full  zest  and  fervour  of  our  admiration 
is  given  by  a  half-stilled,  reluctant,  irrepressible  perception  or 
suspicion  that  there  is  something  in  all  this  of  the  preacher’s 
or  lecturer’s  aim,  variously  garnished  and  delicately  disguised.” 
This  fancy,  he  adds,  is,  for  some  readers  at  least,  an  insurmount¬ 
able  impediment  to  the  fulness  of  their  pleasure  and  admiration. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  Reade’s  work  makes  anything  of  the 
like  impression  upon  us  it  matters  less,  because  “  his  didactic 
types  or  monitory  figures  are  always  unmistakable — and  unmis¬ 
takable  as  failures.”  If  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is  below 
Homola  in  one  respect,  it  is  above  it  in  another.  The  empty  boat 
which  drifts  George  Eliot's  heroine  to  a  plague-stricken  village  is 
an  example  of  “  almost  infantine  audacity  of  awkwardness.”  Mr. 
Swinburne  agrees  with  the  best  critics  in  their  estimate  of  the 
study  of  Savonarola,  and  contrasts  it  with  Charles  Reade's 
Dominican  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  minor  characters  he  is  equally 
trenchant.  “  The  superiority  of  the  male  novelist  is  so  obvious 
and  so  enormous  that  any  comparison  between  the  full  robust  pro¬ 
portions  of  his  breathing  figures  and  the  stiff,  thin  outlines  of 
George  Eliot’s  fantasmal  puppets  would  be  unfair  if  it  were  not 
unavoidable.” 

Mr.  Swinburne  also  institutes  a  short  comparison  between 
Reade  and  Dumas.  The  great  French  novelist,  he  finds,  is  inferior 
in  one  point,  but  superior  in  another.  Dumas  never  showed  such 
power  and  tenderness,  nor  wrote  a  story  so  pure  and  profound 
in  its  simplicity  of  effect  as  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  But 
against  this  praise  we  must  set  the  next  sentence:— “  Dumas 
could  sometimes  forget  Dumas,  but  Reade  can  never  forget  Reade.” 
Mr.  Swinburne  goes  on  next  to  refute  a  charge  of  immorality 
sometimes  brought  against  Reade.  As  to  A  Terrible  Tempta¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  charge,  he 
says,  in  words  a  little  too  forcible  for  the  occasion,  “  How  such 
a  notion  can  ever  have  slipped  into  the  head,  I  do  not  say  of  any 
rational  and  candid  reader,  but  of  the  most  viciously  virtuous 
reviewer  that  ever  gave  tongue  on  the  slot  of  an  imaginary 
scandal,  I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine.”  On  the  main  incident 
in  Griffith  Gaunt  Mr.  Swinburne  assumes  the  part  of  the  virtuous 
reviewer  himself.  Reade,  he  thinks,  does  not  succeed  in  making 
it  “  inevitable  ”  that  an  honourable  man  should  be  so  mastered  by 
the  temptation  which  assails  Gaunt  as  to  throw  honour  to  the 
winds  in  a  moment  of  unreasoning  jealousy.  A  detailed  and 
marvellously  incisive  examination  of  the  book  follows,  for  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Its  con¬ 
clusion  is  as  follows  : — “  The  forty-third  chapter  is,  to  my  mind, 
simply  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  English  literature ;  and 
no  fitter  praise  can  be  given  to  the  book  than  this — that  so  ex¬ 
quisite  an  interlude  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.” 

Of  course,  in  an  article  of  this  character  we  expect  and  find 
many  examples  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  peculiarly  vigorous  language. 
He  greatly  objects  to  long  names  for  novels.  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend  bears  au  “awkward  label.”  He  suggests  as  a  piece  of 
“  benevolent  despotism  ”  that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  offence 
against  literature  “  for  any  writer  to  affix  a  proverb,  a  phrase,  a 
quotation,  but,  above  all  things,  a  line  of  poetry,  by  way  of  tag 
or  title  to  his  novel  or  to  hers.  Scripture  and  Shakspeare  should 
be  specially  prohibited.”  This  would  bear  rather  heavily  on  Miss 
Broughton,  Miss  Mathers,  and  Mr.  Besant.  Such  lines  as  “Not 
wisely,  but  too  well,”  “Coming  thro’  the  rye,”  and  “All  in  a 
garden  fair  ”  make  capital  titles,  and  are  not  too  long  for  con¬ 
venience.  As  to  Reade’s  future  popularity,  Mr.  Swinburne  ap¬ 
pears  somewhat  doubtful.  The  loss  will  be  theirs,  he  thinks, 
“  who  shall  let  such  good  merchandize  go  to  wreck.”  He  does 
not  touch  on  the  probability  that  an  accurate  portrait  of  the 
period  in  which  he  himself  lived  will  probably  survive  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  form  of  a  romance.  The  heaviest  fault  he  finds  is 
“  the  lack  of  that  last  and  greatest  art — not  the  art  to  blot, 
but  the  art  to  veil.”  Yet,  it  his  pages  do  not  live  as  long 
as  the  English  language,  it  will  be  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  “  but  solely  through  the  malice  of  accident,  by  which  so 
many  reputations  well  worthy  of  a  longer  life  have  been  casually 
submerged  or  eclipsed.”  In  strong  expressions  of  dislike  Mr. 
.Swinburne  has  always  been  rich.  In  his  essay  we  read  of  “  in¬ 
fernal  little  disciples  of  Carlyle,”  of  the  “  villanous  lunacy  of  the 
law  regarding  lunatics,”  and  of  the  “  secret  and  scurrilous  traducer 
who  strews  insult  and  scatters  defamation  in  the  holes  and  corners 
of  crepuscular  and  furtive  literature.”  Ilis  final  judgment  on 
Charles  Reade’s  place  in  literature  is  that,  at  his  best,  he  was  “  a 
truly  great  writer  of  a  truly  noble  genius”;  and  his  reputation 
must  always  depend  on  the  ultimate  rank  assignable  to  a  writer  of 
“  splendid  episodes,”  the  creator  of  “  single  figures,”  rather  than 
the  producer  of  any  work  so  thoroughly  successful  as  The  Brule  of 
Lammervioor  or  certain  novels  of  Hugo  and  other  modern  French 
authors.  We  have  already  very  fully  commented  on  Reade’s 
works — first,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  complete 
edition  (August  5,  1882),  and  again  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 
Neither  the  article  of  Mr.  Swinburne  nor  that  of  Mr.  Courtney  need 
cause  us  to  alter  the  opinion  then  expressed  that  Reade  will  take 
a  lasting  place  among  the  novelists  of  this  century.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  want  of  humour,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  his  most 
serious  defect,  there  are  in  all  his  wrorks  characteristics  which 


must  ensure  their  continued  popularity  with  readers  who  appre¬ 
ciate  at  its  proper  value  good  aud  vigorous  English,  a  dramatic 
story,  a  study  of  character,  an  unfailing  fertility'  of  incident,  and 
a  directness  in  the  narrative  so  great  as  sometimes  to  verge  on 
painfulness. 


THE  FIRST  LONDON  ALDERMEN. 

ALTHOUGH  the  dignity  of  the  alderman  may  have  differed 
considerably  in  different  kingdoms  or  counties,  according  to 
the  different  customs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  English  and 
Saxon  settlers,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  his  original  posi¬ 
tion  in  London.  People  who  go  about  to  establish  a  Roman  origin 
for  the  modern  municipal  government  should  take  special  heed  to 
the  point.  There  can  be  no  kind  of  question  but  that  the  aider- 
man  in  London  was  like  the  later  alderman  in  the  country.  Under 
Alfred  he  ruled  his  shire,  and  led  its  muster  into  battle.  He  was 
constantly  styled  dux  in  charters.  Readers  of  Kemble  or  of 
Canon  Stubbs  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  alderman’s 
duties  at  this  period.  But  the  name  was  also  applied  in  some 
places  to  nobles  of  any  kind,  and  especially  to  those  who  held 
large  landed  estates.  Very  few  cases  of  hereditary  succession 
are  known ;  but  the  appointment  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
certain  families,  possibly  in  those  which  were  descended  from 
the  old  Royal  race  of  the  same  province.  When  Canute  in¬ 
troduced  his  Danish  earls,  the  alderman  fell  to  a  lower  rank, 
and  gradually  ceased  out  of  country  places  altogether.  In  towns, 
however,  the  title  was  applied  very  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  municipal  dignitaries,  both  to  the  great  landowners 
and  to  the  great  tradesmen.  In  a  free  city  like  London,  a 
city  which  had  never  been  held  in  demesne  as  a  whole  by 
any  overlord,  the  owner  of  a  “soke”  was  naturally  a  great 
man,  as  we  should  say — an  “  alderman,”  as  he  was  called  by 
his  contemporaries.  So,  too,  the  head  of  a  Trade-Union  who 
was  able  to  control  the  movements  of  the  workmen,  and  whose 
power  counteracted  and  balanced  that  of  the  territorial  magnate, 
was  similarly  an  alderman.  We  may  guess  as  we  please  as  to 
the  limitation  or  extension  of  the  title  ;  but  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  best  to  look  at  the  documents  which  remain,  and  to  avoid 
theorizing  a9  much  as  possible.  If  we  accept  Mr.  Green's  views  as  to 
the  gradual  settlement  of  the  English  within  the  walls  deserted  by 
the  Britons,  we  obtain  a  base  upon  which  to  build.  If,  as  some 
do,  we  reject  them,  and  hold  that  the  city  was  continuously  inha¬ 
bited  from  the  Roman  time,  we  shall  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  a  mist  of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  theory  from  which  only  the 
wildest  guessing  will  deliver  us.  That  certain  spaces  within  the 
wralls  were  long  destitute  of  inhabitants  is  unquestionable.  That 
a  denser  population  congregated  about  certain  places — the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  for  example,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  main 
roads,  is  also  more  than  probable.  A  map  of  London  with  the 
ward  divisions  shows  that,  while  one  ward  is  extremely  small,  and 
is  cut  up  into  little  parishes,  and  divided  by  numberless  lanes, 
another  is  large,  with  scanty  church  accommodation,  and  with 
few  ancient  thoroughfares.  We  read  of  more  than  one  of  these 
large  wards  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  they  were  but 
sparsely  inhabited.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  the  denser  the 
population  in  such  a  place  as  the  London  of  that  time,  the  more 
valuable  the  land  ;  and  all  the  documentary  evidence  that  can 
now  be  gathered  goes  to  show  that  the  first  aldermen  in  the  civic 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  trading  sense  were  those  land- 
owners  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  walls,  who,  by  birth 
or  preponderating  influence  of  another  kind,  had  become  possessed 
of  what,  without  the  walls,  would  have  been  manorial  jurisdiction. 
It  was  this  manorial  jurisdiction  which  changed  hands  by  pur¬ 
chase  ;  and  we  find  among  the  early  magnates  wielding  it  not  only 
aldermen,  but  the  stewards  of  the  “  sokes  ”  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s, 
to  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  to  the  Bishop,  to  Lord  Fitz  Walter,  and 
to  other  landowners  and  officials.  It  is  almost  proved  also  that  to 
the  office  of  Portreeve  the  manor  named  Portsoken  was  attached 
as  endowment. 

The  new  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
enables  us  to  trace  the  early  alderman  much  further  back  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  examined 
and  calendered  an  enormous  mass  of  documentary  material 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Cathedral  Library.  Hitherto,  with  a  rare  ex¬ 
ception  at  the  British  Museum  aud  in  a  few  other  places,  the 
oldest  records  known  to  relate  to  the  city  were  those  preserved 
at  the  Guildhall,  very  few  of  which  date  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  But  at  St.  Paul’s  Mr.  Lyte  has  discovered  parchment 
after  parchment  of  the  most  archaic  character,  many  signed  by  the 
first  Mayor,  Henry  of  Londonstone,  the  son  of  Aylwin,  aud  some 
by  such  half-forgotten  city  heroes  as  Thomas  Fitz  Thomas  and 
Walter  Hervey.  Our  present  purpose  in  calling  attention  to 
these  manuscripts  is  to  point  out  the  bearing  they  frequently  have 
on  the  history  of  the  aldermen  and  their  system.  Among  the 
very  earliest  documents  are  some  witnessed  by  aldermen,  and 
some  witnessed  by  the  aldermen  of  the  ward  in  which  the  property 
to  be  settled  was  situated.  Thus,  a  grant  by  Herbert  of  St.  Alban’s 
of  a  piece  of  ground  near  Aldersgate,  is  witnessed  by  “  Henry  de 
Lundenston,  Mayor  of  London,”  by  William  de  Haverell,  and  by 
Thomas,  his  son.  We  know  from  the  lists  that  William  de  Haverell 
was  sheriff  In  the  third  year  of  Fitz  Aylwin’s  incumbency  of  the 
mayoralty.  We  also  know  that  Thomas  de  Haverell  was  sheriff  in 
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1204,  and  lie  is  described  in  one  of  these  early  deeds  as  alderman. 
But  the  first-named  document  shows  us  that  thesecond  Ilaverellwas 
-son  0  f  the  first,  a  fact  of  genealogical  and  even  of  historical  importance ; 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  we  find  that  either  the  father  andson 
■were  aldermen  of  different  wards,  or  that,  which  is  much  more 
likely,  the  ward  in  which  Aldersgate  and  the  ward  in  which 
■Cripplegate  stood  were  not  yet  separated,  and  belonged  succes¬ 
sively,  like  a  country  manor,  to  the  Haverells.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  the  antecedent  probabilities.  To  take  a  more 
familiar  case: — Stow  mentions  the  purchase  of  the  aldermanry  of 
Farringdon  Within,  then  described  as  the  Ward  of  Ludgate  and 
Newgate,  from  John  le  Fevre,  by  William  Farringdon  in  1279. 
John  le  Fevre  had  inherited  it  from  Ralph,  his  father,  who  had 
bought  it  from  Anketin  de  Auvergne,  who,  again,  had  obtained  it 
from  Thomas  de  Arderne.  Here  then  we  have  a  succession  of  at 
least  five  individuals,  and  may  add  two  more,  William  de  Bosco, 
before  Arderne,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lyte,  and  Nicholas,  son  of 
William  Farringdon,  who  all  either  inherited  or  bought  the 
aldermanry  in  succession.  Mr.  Lyte’s  calendar  gives  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  yet  known  for  certain  to 
what  distance  beyond  the  City  walls  this  ward  extended,  but 
we  now  know  that  as  early  as  1260  Richard  de  Ewell  was 
alderman  of  what  is  now  Farringdon  Without,  and  that  he 
was  preceded  by  Joyce  Fitz  Peter,  who  had  previously  been 
steward  of  the  Soke  of  St.  Martin.  So  that  we  have  the  names 
of  two  owners  of  this  ward  before  Farringdon,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  further  examination  of  the  papers  will  enable  a  com¬ 
plete  list  to  be  made  for  some  of  the  wards  reaching  back  to 
the  first  years  of  the  mayoralty,  if  not  far  beyond  them.  Among 
Mr.  Lyte’s  entries  are  such  tantalizing  lists  as  this : — Henry, 
Mayor  of  London  ;  Thomas  de  Haverill,  and  Ilamo  Brant,  sheriffs 
(marking  the  date  as  1204);  Roger  Fitz  Alan,  Roger  Duce, 
Alan  Fitz  Peter  (was  he  related  to  Joyce  Fitz  Peter?);  Ernulf 
Fitz  Alulf,  Richard  Duket,  William  de  Haverill,  Constantine 
Fitz  Alulf,  Matthew  the  Alderman,  Thomas  the  Alderman,  and 
others.  Probably  all  the  above,  as  well  as  the  two  sheriffs  and 
Matthew  and  Thomas,  were  aldermen,  and  a  closer  examination 
■of  the  documents  may  reveal  that  and  other  important  facts. 
Thus  we  have  a  grant  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  near  Aldersgate, 
to  one  Zacary  “in  alms  for  the  term  of  his  life,”  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  the  deed,  which  is  of  high  antiquity,  is  signed  by 
fifteen  witnesses,  only  two  of  whom  seem  to  have  borne  surnames. 
A  little  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Michael  de  Sancta 
Helena  witnesses  the  grant  of  some  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Zachary,  and  probably  by  that  time  “St.  John  Zachary  ”  was 
taken  to  be  a  reference  to  the  parentage  of  the  Baptist.  Happy 
guessing  is  certainly  dangerous.  The  most  judicious  writer  of  the 
day  on  such  subjects,  the  new  Bishop  of  Chester,  has  thus  con¬ 
jectured  that  Michael  of  St.  Helen’s  may,  from  his  name,  have 
been  alderman  of  Bishopsgate ;  but  in  the  document  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Lyte  he  is  alderman  of  the  ward  in  which  St.  John’s 
is  situated,  probably  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern 
ward  of  Aldersgate,  but  certainly  not  that  of  Bishopsgate.  This  same 
Alderman  St.  Helen's  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  trade 
-guilds.  When  the  guilds  which  were  called  adulterine,  as  not 
having  the  King's  license,  were,  by  a  mere  device  to  extort  money, 
fined  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  this  Michael  is  described  as  aider- 
man  of  a  licensed  guild  ;  but  among  those  who  were  so  fined  several 
who  are  known  to  have  been  City  aldermen  occur.  Thus,  we 
have  William  de  Haverill  and  Peter  Fitz  Alan,  both  of  whom  are 
mentioned  above.  One  of  the  oldest  documents  relates  to  the 
estates  in  different  parts  of  London  which  belonged  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  It  gives  the  names  of  fifteen  aldermen,  including 
-“Algar  Manningestepsune  ”  and  Godwin  Fitz  Esgar,  who  may 
well  have  been  a  son  of  Esgar  or  Ansgar  the  Staller,  who  figures 
so  largely  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,  for  this  list  cannot  be 
dated  much  later  than  1 130. 

Since,  therefore,  we  find  aldermen  in  existence  in  London  as  far 
back  as  records  go,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  from 
the  earliest  date  of  the  Saxon  settlement  there  were  great  land¬ 
owners  called  aldermen  within  what  afterwards  became  wards. 
If  we  may  quote  Dr.  Stubbs  once  more,  London  had  in  the 
Norman  period  “  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  had  its  unity, 
not  in  the  municipal  principle,  but  in  that  of  the  shire.”  The 
wards  were  manors  descending  from  father  to  son,  and  readily 
saleable.  The  Church  and  certain  lords  had  their  exempt  sokes. 
All,  even  the  heads  of  the  trade  guilds,  were  amenable  to  the  King, 
and  at  first  sheriffs  and  afterwards  mayors  were  the  go-betweens.  In 
1200  a  kind  of  Council,  formed  of  twenty-five  eminent  citizens,  was 
summoned  to  assist  the  mayor,  and  this  Council  has  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  But  there  were  not  yet 
twenty-five  wards,  and  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  most  of 
those  who  then  bore  the  title  of  “aldermen”  were  included  in 
the  Council,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  was  a  final  settlement  of 
the  wards,  and  a  list  in  the  earliest  of  the  letter-books  of  the 
Corporation  gives  the  names.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the  old 
territorial  maguates  remained,  and  the  exempt  sokes  were  finally 
absorbed  into  the  wards.  As  the  old  families  died  out  their  here¬ 
ditary  wards  began  to  elect  aldermen  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  territorial  system  became  extinct.  There 
were  many  subsequent  changes,  both  in  the  modes  of  election  and 
in  the  position  and  power  of  aldermen,  but  substantially  they 
are  still  what  they  were  under  Edward  I.  The  number  of 
wards  ha3  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  Southwark,  in  which 
•district,  however,  the  alderman  is  not  elected,  but  is  chosen 


by  his  brethren  from  the  existing  body  of  aldermen,  the  senior 
member  being  always  appointed.  This  arrangement,  which  only 
dates  from  Tudor  times,  might  well  be  changed,  and  “  Bridge 
Without  ”  be  privileged  to  elect  for  itself.  There  have  been  many 
proposals,  chiefly  emanating  from  the  City  itself,  to  extend  the 
City  boundaries  and  add  to  the  number  of  the  aldermen  ;  but 
they  have  always  been  defeated  by  the  production  of  some  sweep¬ 
ing  measure  like  the  ill-fated  Bill  lately  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  improvement  in  the  Corporation  has  thus  con¬ 
stantly  been  prevented  by  those  who  clamour  most  loudly  for 
reform.  Where  a  moderate  measure  might  be  assured  of  success, 
the  crude  proposals  of  such  legislators  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
have  only  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  last  modified 
under  Philip  and  Man-. 


ARTIST  AND  CRITIC. 

ARTISTS — whether  they  be  painters,  actors,  writers,  musi¬ 
cians,  or  what  not — are  usually  dissatisfied  with  their  critics  ; 
and  we  will  not  deny  that  they  have  reasons  for  their  discontent. 
Good  criticism  is  at  least  as  rare  as  good  art  of  any  other  kind. 
But  the  artist  when  grumbling  at  his  critics  often  asserts  what 
we  hold  to  be  untrue— namely,  that  criticism  to  be  valuable  must 
proceed  from  a  man  who  is  himself  skilled  in  the  art  of  which  he 
speaks.  He  says  that  the  judgment  of  the  ignorant  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  he  counts  all  men  ignorant  who  cannot  execute  a  master¬ 
piece  at  least  equal  to  his  own  best  work.  The  artist,  in  fact,  claims 
to  be  judged  by  his  peers.  The  claim  seems  so  reasonable  that,  if  we 
dare  to  challenge  it,  we  must  do  so  with  many  reservations.  In 
the  mechanical  arts,  such  as  the  forging  of  horseshoes  or  in  arts  of 
mere  skill,  such  as  cricket,  the  judgment  of  the  laity,  as  we  may 
call  the  unskilled  public,  is  really  worthless.  To  bo  a  judge  in 
these  matters  a  man  must  have  forged  iron  or  played  cricket,  and  in 
respect  of  the  finer  arts  also  we  take  it  that  as  regards  mere  skill 
of  workmanship,  deftness  of  execution,  the  artist  has  such  great 
advantages  over  the  layman,  that  his  verdict  in  respect  of  skill 
must  be  received  without  appeal.  We  here  grant  the  artist  a 
clear  supremacy,  and  admit  that  a  very  bad  sculptor  will  be  a 
better  j udge  of  the  skill  shown  in  carving  marble  than  the  most 
learned  connoisseur.  He  will  recognize  distinctions  of  touch,  style, 
and  method  which  are  invisible  to  the  multitude,  and  seen  but 
dimly  by  unskilled  lovers  of  the  art.  In  painting,  in  music,  in 
writing,  in  all  fine  arts,  the  same  answer  holds  good.  The  skilful 
are  the  sole  judges  of  skill ;  but  in  the  fine  arts  skill  is  not  all  in 
all.  The  layman  may  say  to  the  artist,  your  knowledge  of 
technique  is  a  snare.  In  judging  a  work  of  art  you  examine  the 
workmanship,  and  forget  to  look  at  the  work  produced.  Are  you 
a  writer  ?  You  allow  the  merit  or  demerit  of  word  arrangements 
to  distract  your  attention  from  the  idea  they  should  suggest.  Are 
you  a  painter  f  You  see  paint,  and  not  a  picture.  Are  you  a 
musician?  You  hear  combinations,  not  music.  The  layman  who 
says  such  things  is  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration,  and  yet  his  words 
indicate  a  real  danger  to  which  an  artist  is  liable  when  he  plays 
the  critic. 

In  mechanical  arts  the  craftsman  uses  his  skill  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  useful,  but  (except  in  the  rare  case  when  I10  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  what  he  shall  produce)  his  sole  merit  lies  in  skill.  In  the 
fine  arts  the  student  uses  skill  to  produce  something  beautiful ;  he 
is  free  to  choose  what  that  something  shall  be,  and  the  layman 
claims  that  he  may  and  must  judge  the  artist  chiefly  by  the  value 
in  beauty  of  the  thing  done.  Artistic  skill  contributes  to  beauty, 
or  it  would  not  be  skill ;  but  beauty  is  the  result  of  many 
elements,  and  the  nobler  the  art  the  lower  is  the  rank  which 
skill  takes  amoDg  them.  The  intense  enjoyment  which  the  artist 
takes  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  skill,  and  from  the  generous  and 
sympathetic  perception  of  skill  in  others,  tempts  him  to  over¬ 
value  this  element  of  beauty,  whereas  most  laymen  are  apt  to 
undervalue  the  skill  which  they  only  half  perceive.  Passing  to 
higher  walks  of  criticism,  it  is  often  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
j  that  our  judgment  of  artistic  work  should  not  depend  on  our  mere 
personal  perception,  but  should  be  based  on  some  acknowledged 
principles  or  canons  of  art.  Now  the  word  principle  is  here 
used  by  the  critic  and  artist  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that 
attached  to  it  by  his  scientific  brethren ;  and  a  very  pretty,  but 
uninstructive,  wrangle  ensues  when  the  man  of  science  challenges 
the  artist  to  put  his  principles  into  clear  language.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  granted  that  the  so-called  principles  of  art  current  in 
each  school  at  a  given  moment,  though  vaguely  defined,  im¬ 
perfectly  apprehended,  illogical,  and  variable  with  the  development 
of  the  art,  do  nevertheless  exercise  a  healthy  influence,  especially 
on  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  men  who  get  their  living  by  that 
art ;  nay,  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  statements  about  art 
made  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  still  seem  true,  but  the  sources  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  these  eternal  canons  can  be  gained  are  open 
to  the  layman  as  to  the  artist.  Many  men  who  have  no  practical 
skill  in  any  art  take  great  pleasure  in  studying  the  laws  of  art, 
and  of  these  some  are  far  more  competent  than  most  artists  to 
collect  experience,  to  analyse  emotions,  and  to  arrange  in  logical 
sequence  the  facts  observed.  The  artist  is  seldom  a  man  of  clear 
thought,  though  instances  to  the  contrary  may  be  found.  Never¬ 
theless,  here  we  think  that  the  seeming  advantages  of  the 
I  layman  tend  really  to  his  disadvantage.  In  the  mind  of  the 
artist  the  vaguely-apprehended  principle  may  really  live  and 
|  guide  his  work ;  as  religious  faith  may  guide  a  man  who  could 
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neither  defend  a  dogma  by  logic  nor  even  apprehend  its  meaning 
with  accuracy. '  The  layman,  precisely  because  he  formulates  his 
principles  more  clearly,  is  in  greater  danger  of  using  them  like 
formulas.  He  then  obtains  his  judgment  by  a  sort  of  calcula¬ 
tion  and  can  no  longer  trust  his  senses.  In  other  words,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  pedant.  No  form  of  criticism,  not  even  the  dogmatic,  is 
so  barren  as  that  which  endeavours  to  test  the  merit  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  by  a  series  of  comparisons  with  a  series  of  assumed  standards. 
The  elements  of  beauty  cannot  be  weighed  in  a  balance  like 
chemical  ingredients.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  dramatic 
critic  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Sir.  William  Winter)  has 
spoken  of  a  play  as  containing  fifteen  measures  of  variety,  ten 
of  repose,  six  of  style,  and  so  forth,  though  we  suspect  that 
professorial  examiners  in  literature  have  before  now  endeavoured 
to  estimate  the  comparative  excellence  of  essays  by  some  such 
simple  numerical  process :  hut  even  when  numbers  are  eschewed, 
the  critic  who  systematically  considers  a  work  of  art  under  a  series 
of  heads,  and  endeavours  to  appraise  its  value  by  ascertaining 
how  far  it  squares  with  each  successive  rule,  is  trying  to  measure 
beauty  with  a  tape  line.  A  man’s  judgment  of  a  work  of  art,  be 
be  artist  or  layman,  should  come  to  him  as  a  direct  perception, 
although,  when  he  desires  to  understand  his  sensation  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  others,  he  may  have  recourse  to  analysis  and  comparison. 
The  artist  is  in  less  danger  than  the  layman  of  inverting  the 
proper  order. 

Yet  this  is  rather  a  dangerous  argument  to  use  in  favour  of  the 
artist— that  he  is  less  likely  to  go  wrong  because  he  trusts  less  to 
his  intellect.  If  we  leave  the  mere  principles  of  art  and  consider 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  history  of  art,  the  literature 
of  art,  the  lives  of  artists,  and  so  forth,  the  average  artist  cer¬ 
tainly  stands  at  no  advantage  over  the  connoisseur. 

Besides  skill  and  knowledge  there  is  a  third  qualification  which 
a  man  must  have  who  would  judge  soundly  of  any  art.  He 
must  he  capable  of  deriving  intense  pleasure  from  what  the  art 
produces.  He  must  really  enjoy  that  particular  kind  of  beauty — 
the  delight  a  man  feels  in  looking  at  a  picture,  in  hearing 
music,  in  seeing  acting,  is  a  proof  that  he  possesses  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  that  sense  which,  when  duly  cultivated,  may  enable 
him  to  he  a  good  critic  of  the  given  art.  Here,  again,  the  artist 
seems  at  first  to  stand  at  great  advantage.  The  mere  choice  of 
his  profession  proves  that,  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  works  in  question,  he  so  loves  them  that  he  is 
willing  to  spend  his  life  in  trying  to  acquire  the  power  to  produce 
these  good  things.  Yet  other  men  can  show  that  they  love  beauty. 
The  professed  critic  may  say  that  he,  no  less  than  the  artist,  gives 
his  life  to  the  contemplation  of  art.  Many  buyers  of  pictures  buy 
them  because  they  enjoy  them.  And  the  price  they  give  is  evi¬ 
dence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  enjoyment  must  he  considerable. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  fortunately  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
neither  artists  nor  critics,  wfio  find  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  form  of  art.  The  first  impulse 
which  inado  the  artist  choose  his  profession  was  probably  due  to 
an  enjoyment  keener  than  that  of  any  among  this  crowd  ;  hut,  as 
life  wears  on,  the  use  of  this  fine  art-sense  of  his  to  make  bread 
numbs  the  nerves.  Praise,  blame,  hope,  fear,  rivalry,  habit,  the 
influence  of  bis  set — all  these  things  warp  his  art-sense,  and  many 
of  them  lessen  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  art.  Whereas  the 
layman  keeps  his  art-sense  fresh.  The  pettiness  of  life  cannot 
taint  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  beauty.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
regular  and  wise  use  of  any  faculty  tends  to  its  improvement. 
This  is  that  cultivation  by  which  taste  becomes  good  taste.  But 
here,  again,  the  layman  has  some  advantage.  The  artist  almost 
invariably  becomes  a  specialist.  And  his  taste,  no  less  than  his 
execution,  is  thereby  specialized.  He  attaches  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  to  some  few  qualities  of  which  be  is  an  unrivalled  judge. 
To  other  beauties  he  is  blind,  deaf,  and  callous.  If  you  hear  a 
man  who  is  clearly  interested  iu  pictures,  plays,  or  music  openly 
proclaim  that  Ralfaelle  could  not  paint,  that  Shakspeare  Was  a 
qioor  dramatist,  or  that  Beethoven  was  grossly  ignorant  of  music, 
you  may  guess  that  man  to  be  an  artist.  His  thesis  is  all  the  more 
amusing  because  usually  he  is  right  so  far  as  he  goes — that  is  to 
say,  the  qualities  he  admires  are  in  all  probability  good  qualities 
enough,  and  are  more  or  less  absent  from  the  work  which  he  re¬ 
jects.  He  is  only  wrong  in  attributing  overwhelming  value  to 
minor  merits. 

The  question  we  are  discussing  is  of  far  more  practical  import¬ 
ance  to  artists  than  to  laymen.  The  many  will  have  their  way 
whatever  artists  may  think  of  the  value  of  their  judgment.  The 
public  holds  the  purse-strings,  and  so  commands  a  hearing;  we 
commonly  hear  artists  lament  this.  The  painter,  for  instance, 
speaks  contemptuously  of  pot-boilers,  and  grieves  over  the  sad 
necessity  which  binds  him  to  give,  not  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
best,  but  that  which  the  ignorant  public  will  buy.  To  these  men 
we  would  say  there  is  an  ignorant  public  for  whom  you  may  at 
your  choice  write  or  paint,  and  so  make  large  sums  of  money ;  but 
there  is  also  a  cultivated  public  whom  your  very  best  work  cannot 
satisfy.  This  cultivated  public  is  now  so  large  that  no  really  good 
work  ever  fails  to  produce  a  livelihood  for  the  artist.  If,  then, 
you  produce  pot-boilers  knowing  you  can  do  better,  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  public,  but  your  own  fault.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
side  issue  to  the  general  question  raised,  whether  the  artist  should 
work  mainly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  other  artists,  or  to  satisfy 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  interested  in  his  art  and  has  a 
cultivated  taste. 

We  have  no  doubt  which  solution  to  prefer.  The  great  artist  I 
must,  indeed,  satisfy  the  priesthood  of  his  art,  but  he  must  work 


for  mankind,  not  merely  for  his  fellow- craftsmen.  lie  must  not 
be  content  with  a  neat  garden-plot,  he  must  reign  over  a  great 
world.  Yet  wo  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  artist’s  world  outside  bis  little  ring  of  friends.  The 
painter  hears  the  world  speak  of  his  pictures,  dismissing  the  work 
of  mouths  with  some  curt  and  pert  remark.  The  great  actor 
sees  the  world  neglect  him  for  some  pretty  girl — some  noisy  fool ; 
musicians  see  the  world  enjoying  barrel-organs  and  brass  bands. 
What  wonder  if  the  artist  is  tempted  to  despise  the  world !  But 
among  his  friends  the  artist  finds  knowledge,  taste,  and  courtesy 
combined,  with  some  appreciation  of  the  effect  required  to  produce 
even  a  passable  result.  He  and  his  friends  loathe  the  poor  vulgar 
work  which  deceives  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  they  despise  a 
public  which  is  cheated  so  easily.  The  artist  has  tangible  proofs 
that  real  criticism  exists  in  his  own  circle,  and  it  is  hard  indeed 
for  him  to  believe  that  in  that  vague,  unknown,  incoherent  mass- 
of  creatures  outside  live  his  real  masters,  his  true  judges.  Yet 
this  is  so.  Every  priesthood  is  similarly  tempted  to  believe  that, 
the  priest  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  people;  but  all  forms  of 
religion,  including  that  of  art,  are  in  the  end  judged  by  the- 
religious  laity,  and  surely  this  is  well.  Why  should  religion  be, 
if  not  for  the  people  ?  The  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  public  is 
that  of  the  priest  to  mankind. 

But  here  some  artist  might  say,  “  I  agree  that  I  shall  work  for 
mankind.  I  desire  strongly  that  a  large  part  of  mankind  shall  be 
so  cultivated  as  to  be  able  to  judge  and  appreciate  my  work.  I 
admit  that  among  the  laity  there  are  men  whose  judgment  I  value 
very  highly,  and  who  are  therefore  in  one  sense  my  critics ;  but 
these  men  should  not  seek  to  impose  their  opinions  on  others. 
They  have  a  right  to  their  private  judgment,  which  is  often 
excellent;  hut  they  have  no  right  to  preach.  I  court  private 
criticism ;  but  these  laics  must  not  hold  forth  in  books  and 
journals  professing  to  act  as  accredited  guides.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  at  least,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  priesthood,  so  that  the  really 
ignorant  may  not  he  led  away  by  strange  doctrines.” 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  convenient  that  there  should  exist  some 
recognized  critical  body  in  each  art,  and  this  body  should,  we 
take  it,  consist  wholly  of  artists.  In  the  Royal  Academy,  with 
its  power  of  selection  and  rejection,  we  have  one  body  of  this 
kind.  The  French  Academy  is  another  instance ;  the  Confodie 
Franqaise  is  a  third  ;  but,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  artists 
are  writers,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  expression  of  opinion 
given  by  the  artist  judges  should  be  mute.  If  painters  or 
musicians  tried  to  formulate  a  corporate  judgment  they  would 
meet  with  much  difficulty.  Even  the  writers  cannot  accomplish 
this.  They  have  to  delegate  the  duty  of  writing  an  authoritative 
criticism  to  each  member  of  their  body  in  turn,  and  this  plan, 
could  hardly  be  adopted  in  other  arts.  In  fact,  the  right  to  print 
one’s  judgment  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  it,  and  the  power  of  doing  this  belongs  to  the  writer 
caste  alone.  Hence  we  find  that  of  necessity  the  professed  critics 
are  literary  men.  Painters,  musicians,  actors,  are  all  judged  by 
journalists ;  not  because  journalists  know  more  of  these  things 
by  nature  than  other  people,  but  because  they  can  write  what 
they  feel  in  such  a  way  that  people  will  read  it,  and  whether 
this  he  right  or  wrong  it  is  inevitable.  There  are  indeed  some 
writers  who  treat  criticism  itself  as  a  fine  art,  or  rather  as  one 
branch  of  literary  art.  Taking  a  book,  a  picture,  or  a  song  as 
text,  they  write  a  graceful  essay.  Whether  the  opinions  of  such, 
a  critic  as  this  are  right  or  wrong  matters  little — the  essay  is 
ingenious,  learned,  suggestive.  It  contains  something  for  the 
artist,  something  for  the  connoisseur,  something  for  the  public. 
It  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  YTet  the  painter  or 
musician  who  reads  the  essay  must  often  writhe  with  indignation 
at  the  judgments  given.  They  may  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
of  the  larger  public  who  cannot  write  neat  essays,  but  who- 
answer  to  the  magic  call  of  art  whenever  the  piping  is  true. 
This  public  reads  the  neat  essays  because  in  their  way  they,  too, 
are  artistic ;  but  when  a  great  play,  a  great  hook,  or  a  great 
picture  shines  out  through  the  daily  fog  of  life,  not  all  the  little 
literary  essays  of  all  the  little  literary  men  on  earth  can  hide  the 
new  sun. 

Beyond  and  above  the  journalist,  the  essayist,  the  prophet, 
,  and  the  artist  there  is  a  wiser  judge — not  any  one  man  living 
now  or  in  the  past  or  future,  but  that  section  of  mankind  which, 

I  by  an  extension  of  the  analogy  we  have  used  in  contrasting 
artist  and  layman,  we  may  call  the  Art  Church.  All  true  art 
j  believers  of  all  times  are  members  of  this  church.  Each  honest 
art  lover  in  his  day  brings  some  little  atom  of  his  soul  to  nourish 
this  great  judge,  and  each  little  element  building  the  spiritual 
whole  coheres  iu  virtue  of  its  fituess. 

The  Art  Church  has  its  schisms,  offshoots,  heresies,  reforma¬ 
tions.  Even  in  her  bosom  there  is  no  abiding  rest ;  but  poor 
fallible  mankind  can  provide  no  better  champion  for  beauty. 


DOWN  THE  RHINE  IN  1789. 

THE  Rhine  tourist  of  to-day  will  ere  long  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  himself  to  mere  reading  about  the  beauties  of  the 
river  ;  just  as  many  a  man  who  never  whipped  a  stream  luxuriates 
over  The  Compleat,  Angler.  Since  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  have 
been  flanked  in  all  their  length  from  Frankfort  downwards  by  a  pair 
of  rival  railways — as  if  one  were  not  one  too  many — the  steamers 
carry  comparatively  few  foreigners,  as  is  but  too  uncomfortably 
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forced  upon  the  old-fashioned  conscientious  Rhine  tramp,  when 
he,  loose,  luggageless,  and  void  of  care,  now  and  again  puts  his 
foot  in  a  crammed  and  baking  train,  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
sulphurous  bad  coal.  But  burdened  merely  with  his  “  grip  ”  he 
rapidly  escapes  at  some  little  roadside  station  rejoicing,  and  leaves 
the  panting  traiuful  to  pursue  its  stifling  journey  to  the  next  big 
town.  All  the  humours  of  the  road  and  river  are  his,  all  the 
•quiet  pitches  and  the  old-faahioned  inns  that  still  hold  on  at  the 
small-boat  stations  which  the  unhappy  tourist  who  has  given 
security  to  fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  whole  cargo  of  trunks,  band¬ 
boxes,  and  a  family,  passes  by  in  blissless  ignorance.  And  it  is 
•only  the  wily  tramp,  the  old  dog  up  to  all  the  soft  places  of  the 
hardest  road,  who  can  thoroughly  enjoy  the  records  of  those  who 
trod  the  same  paths  years — let  us  say  a  century — before  him. 

Robineau,  who  anagrammed  his  name  into  de  Beaunoir,  made  a 
trip  down  the  Rhine  from  Mainz  in  1789,  partly  in  a  small  boat 
and  partly  on  foot,  and  published  his  interesting  Voyage  sur  le 
Hhin  anonymously  two  years  later,  at  Mettra’s  press,  at  Neuwied, 
the  same  that  published  the  Correspondence  lit.teraire  secrete,  and 
the  Gespriiche  tier  Todten.  Driven  from  France  by  “  great  injus¬ 
tice  and  the  despotism  of  imperious  Ministers,”  who,  he  said,  had 
■despoiled  him  of  a  property  worth  more  than  100,000!.,  he  eventu¬ 
ally  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  politic  Prince  of 
"Wied,  who  was  then  attracting  all  the  settlers  he  could  to  bis  new 
town.  As  one  picks  one’s  way  through  Robineau’s  couple  of  by  no 
means  ordinary  volumes,  adorned  with  several  large  and  impossibly 
-odd  engravings,  a  good  many  interesting  things  not  to  be  found  in 
guide-books  may  be  noted.  Very  early  in  his  journal  he  warns 
the  visitor  against  the  robbers  of  the  inns.  One  good  general  rule 
was  never  to  go  to  one  recommended  by  your  hardened  old  boat¬ 
man  or  your  leathery  postilion,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
thieves  whose  caves  they  extolled.  And  they  made  good  use  of 
them  too ;  for,  says  Robineau,  they  would  get  tipsy  at  breakfast, 
keep  it  up  all  day,  if  they  were  let,  with  a  Schoppen  at  every 
■Gasthaus  they  passed — they  were  and  are  not  wanting  on  “  the 
banks  that  bear  the  vine  ” — and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  day 
and  to  themselves  by  getting  perfectly  drunk  at  your  expense  at 
supper.  But  your  genuine  Rhine  tramp,  with  his  “traps”  few  or 
none — cantalit  vacuus,  as  Juvenal  and  the  Delectus  have  it— before 
any  Schinderhannes  of  them  all,  and,  regardless  of  consequences, 
can  even  hurl  Ixikero — 

To  sound  or  sink  in  cano  O  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K — 

can  even  hurl  Cicero  at  their  heads,  bidding  them  farewell  with  a 
“  Hora  nulla  vacua  a  furto,  a  scelere,  a  fiagitio  !  ”  Still,  Robineau, 
like  the  moderns,  was  not  above  doing  a  little  touting  for  a 
favourite  hotel.  One  of  these  was  the  Mainzerhof,  on  the  Car- 
-meliten  Platz  at  Mainz,  where  the  landlord  was  honest  and  atten¬ 
tive,  and  entertained  his  guests  with  amusing  and  instructive  talk 
while  he  served  them  an  excellent  table-d'hote.  At  Bingen  he  has  a 
good  word  for  his  lodgings,  “zutn  Riesen,”and  at  St.  Goar  he  became 
quite  affected  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Iliinseln  at  the  “  Griiuen 
Walde  ” — a  vanished  custom,  like  our  swearing  at  Highgate— when 
he  ransomed  himself  with  many  bottles  from  the  collar  of  the 
eons  of  Carolus  Magnus,  and  drank  a  dozen  healths  to  a  variety  of 
electors  out  of  the  famous  silver  goblets.  lie  confesses  to  passing 
“  a  very  gay  evening,”  and,  for  all  hi3  abuse  of  the  boatmen's 
suppers,  he  has  to  record  that  he  did  not  effect  a  start  the  next 
day  until  very  late,  “  so  sorry  was  I  to  leave  the  charming  place !  ” 
At  Coblentz  the  landlord  of  the  large  and  spacious  “  Wilder 
Mann,”  who  was  also  a  bookseller  (all  these  old  signs  have  long 
since  disappeared),  received  him  with  everything  that  a  traveller 
•could  desire,  including  three  pretty  daughters.  Accordingly,  he 
is  praised — would  there  were  more  like  him  nowadays  ! — as  edu¬ 
cated,  active,  open,  and  obliging. 

This  observant  tourist  never  ceased  wondering  at  the  numbers 
of  convents — which  never  ceased  either — along  the  river.  At 
Mainz,  his  starting-point,  he  went  to  see  the  library  and  cellars  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey,  of  which  he  slily  notes  that  it  is  said  the 
one  has  as  many  rare  and  precious  MSS.  as  the  other  holds  old 
•and  exquisite  wines.  But  he  thought  the  cellar  in  better  order 
than  the  library,  and  it  was  certainly  more  frequented.  Still 
there  were  three  librarians  who  were  paid  salaries  of  six  and  eight 
hundred  florins ;  but  these  patient  Benedictines  held  sinecures,  for 
— and  here  comes  in  a  little  snap  of  true  humour — the  library  had 
not  yet  been  built.  This  was  pretty  bad  for  Gutenberg’s  incuna¬ 
bula,  and  by  the  way  our  traveller  was  shown  his  birth-house  in 
the  Schustergasse,  while  the  accurate  Bmdeker  now  puts  it  some 
way  oft'  in  the  Emmeransgasse,  both  of  which  lanes  may  be  left 
to  quarrel  for  him  as  the  Greek  cities  did,  and  do,  such  ns  ai-e 
left  of  them,  for  Homer.  Near  Boppard  he  counted  six  convents 
in  half-an-hour’s  walk ;  at  Neuendorf  were  three  more,  so  close 
together  that  the  nuns  in  any  one,  without  lifting  their  voices, 
•could  easily  give  the  responses  to  the  others.  Outside  Andernach, 
in  a  charming  spot,  was  the  rich  abbey  of  the  noble  ladies  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas,  who  admitted  no  postulant 
who  oould  not  prove  sixteen  quarterings,  and  of  whom  the  old 
joke  might  have  been  made  that  their  names  were  inscribed  alike 
in  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  and  the  Book  of  Life.  The  “  holy 
town  ”  of  Cologne  then  held  eleven  chapters,  including  those  of 
eome  other  noble  dames,  the  nuns  of  St.  Ursula  and  St.  Mary ; 
nineteen  monasteries,  thirty-nine  nunneries,  nineteen  parish 
churches,  and  fortv-uine  chapels.  It  was  quite  a  seccnd  Rome, 
and,  with  its  hospital  sisters,  its  pious  women  known  by  the  nick¬ 
name  of  quasulce,  and  its  monks  unattached,  who  were  abused 


as  blaffertarii — from  the  old  Cologne  three-halfpenny  coin,  the 
blaff’ert — there  could  not  have  been  less  than  2,500  ecclesiastics 
of  all  kinds  and  sexes  living  among  a  population  of  less  than 
40,000.  At  the  same  time  (for,  as  a  Japanese  proverb  has 
it,  the  bottom  of  the  sconce  is  dark)  the  morals  of  the  town 
kept  no  pace  with  its  devotions,  and  the  Colonial  ladies  had  a 
well-established  custom  of.  giving  assignations  in  the  churches 
whose  numbers  allowed  them  easily  to  play  hide-and-seek 
with  their  relations.  All  beggardom,  too,  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  town,  an  accompaniment  in  all  ages  of  an 
excess  of  sacerdotalism;  near  a  third  of  the  population  were 
sturdy  lay  beggars,  who  swarmed  at  the  church  doors  and  the 
street  corners,  and  in  the  public  squares,  roundly  abusing  those 
who  went  by  without  an  alms.  At  the  same  time  there  was  not 
a  lamp  in  the  town,  or  a  night-patrol.  The  burghers  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  houses  after  dark,  and  any  one  who  ventured  out 
was  certain  to  be  robbed,  if  not  murdered.  It  was  the  middle 
ages  over  again,  although  the  town  government  was  Republican 
in  form,  and  “  the  thing  called  French  Revolution,”  as  Carlyle  has 
it,  was  just  starting  in  life  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 
The  Dom,  of  which  Robineau  gave  an  excellent  large-scale  plan 
and  complete  elevation,  was  then  in  a  bad  way.  The  north  tower 
was  but  21  feet  high,  and  the  south,  of  course,  bore  the  crane  that 
we  still  remember,  and  which  had  lasted  four  hundred  years  when 
it  was  taken  down  in  1868.  Inside,  a  low  wooden  ceiling  masked 
the  lofty  vaulting  of  the  roof.  Robineau  was  all  for  the  classic 
styles.  He  liked  “the  noble  and  majestic  simplicity”  of  the 
Romanesque  altar  of  black  marble  better  than  the  whole  cathe¬ 
dral,  whose  Gothic  but  little  pleased  his  eye,  while  the  mellowness 
of  its  decay  was  repulsive.  But  he  was  always  down  on  the  free 
Imperial  city,  “  the  most  detestable  town  in  Germany.”  When 
he  landed  at  its  Rheinthor  they  were  relieving  guard ;  but  the 
guard  did  not  want  to  be  relieved,  for,  being  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  gates,  it  was  ako  one  of  the  best  for  pourboires.  There¬ 
upon  arose  a  loud  wrangle.  “  Who  commands  you  P  ”  said  the 
impatient  traveller.  “  We  command  ourselves.”  “  Of  what  use 
are  your  officers,  then  P  ”  “  We  can  do  without  officers.”  “  That’s 
a  funny  arrangement,”  rejoined  Robineau,  laughing.  Whereupon 
the  face  of  an  old  soldier  reddened  up  a  little,  and  said  he,  “  I 
served  the  King  of  Prussia  for  sixteen  years,  and  you  may  judge 
that  I  know  something  of  subordination  and  the  profession  of 
arms.  Misfortunes  have  driven  me  to  re-enlist  here,  and  now  I  do 
like  the  rest — I  am  a  soldier  after  the  Cologne  fashion,  where  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  younger  to  give  way  to  their  elders.”  There 
could  be  no  more  extreme  illustration  of  the  old  ante-Prussian 
military  system. 

Robineau  has  much  to  say  about  the  tolls  on  the  Rhine,  through 
long  ages  the  bane  of  trade  and  the  bone  for  which  its  noble  robbers 
contended.  To  find  a  parallel  nowadays  we  must  go  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  committed  by  the  tribes  of  savage  Africa  on  travellers 
and  caravans.  In  that  epochal  year  of  1789  there  were  between 
Mainz  and  St.  Goar  five  custom-houses,  and  thence  to  Leutesdorf 
opposite  Andernach  were  five  more,  making  ten  in  the  short  space 
of  22  leagues.  This  was  the  worst  bit  of  the  voyage,  although 
there  were  fourteen  tolls  lower  down  between  Diisseldorf  and 
Dordrecht.  At  each  toll-house  there  were  four  officials  who  took 
the  dues,  half  from  the  owner  of  the  merchandise  and  half  from 
the  pilot,  who  also  paid  a  personal  tax.  The  ancient  tariffs, 
written  with  the  spear  and  the  battle-axe,  had  never  been  revised, 
and  were  so  enormous  that  their  collection  was  impossible.  Thus 
the  excisemen  only  took  as  much  as  they  could  get,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  grasping  the  receiver  the  less  went  into  the 
elector's  coffers.  But  the  four  electors  were  estopped  from  anv 
reform  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Bulla  Aurea  of  1356,  the 
fundamental  law  of  Germany,  to  which  the  Emperor  was  sworn 
at  his  coronation.  Below  the  Kcinigsstuhl  even  a  solitary  tourist 
like  Robineau  had  to  cross  the  Rhine  to  Oberlahnstein  to  pay  a 
poll-tax  to  the  Elector  of  Mainz. 

At  Mainz  itself  he  visited  a  Baron  von  Dunnewald,  to  see  a 
wonderful  harpsichord  of  his  own  invention  which  had  cost  a 
thousand  louis.  With  four  “registers”  and  two  alphabets  it 
mimicked  all  sorts  of  instruments,  and  demanded  such  gymnastics 
from  the  performer  upon  it  that  the  perspiration  rolled  down  the 
inventor's  cheeks  as  he  exhibited  its  paces.  This  harmonious  and 
mechanical  baron  had  many  other  strange  things  about  him, 
including  an  oratory  where,  by  his  own  account,  he  daily  passed 
some  time  in  meditation.  At  all  events,  he  shocked  his  visitor’s 
nerves  with  it,  for  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  threshold  than  the 
ground  yawned  and  a  dilapidated  coffin  rose  to  view,  disclosing  a 
decaying  corpse,  which  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  pointed 
to  a  vacant  place  at  its  side.  “  De  Beaunoir,”  or  Robineau,  note3, 
too,  from  Bchlozer’s  Universal  History  how  that  the  Apostle  of 
Central  Gerumuy,  the  English  wheelwright,  and  Archbishop 
Winfrid,  alias  St.  Boniface  (died  755),  who  gave  the  wheel  which 
marks  Hijchst  China  to  the  arm#  of  Mainz,  had,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Pepin  le  Bref  and  Pope  Zacharias,  taught  the  Maguntians 
writing,  established  their  hierarchy,  and  t'urned  them  from  the 
eating  of  horseflesh.  If  this  may  be  believed,  the  petty  prejudice 
against  the  solidungulce  is  but  a  mere  trifle  of  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  the  fact  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  most  violent  of  the 
anti-vegetarians  who  think  nothing  of  battening  on  a  Shetland 
pony  or  making  soup  of  the  patient  ass.  The  holy  coat  of  Treves 
was  then  also  in  the  arsenal  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  may  have 
disappeared  from  there  when  the  French  Republicans  starved  out 
the  citadel  ten  years  later.  Robineau  remarks  that  he  had  seen 
the  same  garment  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Argenteuil.  The 
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said  arsenal  held  a  wonderful  piece  of  ordnance  called  the  “griffin,” 
17  feet  3  inches  long,  which  the  Elector  of  Treves,  Reichard  von 
Greifenklau,  had  cast  at  Frankfort.  It  carried  a  ball  of  160  lbs., 
and  bore  the  quaint  motto : — 

Vogel  Greif  heis  icli ; 

Meinem  gniidigen  Herrn  von  Trier  dinn  icli; 

Wo  er  mich  heist  gevvalden, 

Da  will  icli  Dohrn  und  Mauren  zuspalten. 

Simon  gos  mich,  1528. 

Robineau,  who  settled  down  at  Neuwied,  as  above — to  employ 
a  useful  hut  long-dropped  phrase  of  Defoe’s — naturally  devotes 
much  space  to  its  prince,  and  to  the  Herrnhuters,  or  “  evangelical 
brethren  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,”  who  moved  there  from 
Herrnhang  in  1750.  He  probably  exaggerates  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  placing  it  between  6,000  and  7,000,  for  Baedeker 
only  put  it  at  8,534  ten  years  ago.  lie  says  he  sought  in  vain 
upon  the  peaceful  brows  of  these  Moravians  for  any  index  of 
pleasure  or  content.  They  must  have  somewhat  changed  in  a 
century  ;  still,  the  impression  their  dead-and-alive  unhealthy  coun¬ 
tenances  now  convey  is  one  of  smug  self-satisfaction  ;  and  there 
are  manifestly  not  the  makings  of  one  hearty,  healthy  shout  of 
laughter  among  the  whole  population  of  the  mean  little  straight- 
ruled  draughtboard  of  a  town,  whose  principal,  and  appropriate, 
products — to  quote  Baedeker  again — are  “  starch,  chicory,  and  tin¬ 
ware.” 


COLONIAL  BORROWINGS. 

npiIE  Colonial  Governments  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  proposed  the  conversion 
of  the  National  Debt,  since  the  proposal  has  greatly  raised  their 
credit.  This  week,  for  example,  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  asked  for  a  loan  of  5I  millions  sterling,  bearing  interest  at 
no  more  than  3j  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  fixed  the  minimum 
price,  below  which  it  would  receive  no  tender,  at  92  per  cent. 
The  applications  have  been  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  asked  for ;  and  the  average  price  obtained  has  been 
93L  13s.  6 cl.,  or  33s.  6(1.  more  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  To  a  large  extent  the  great  number  of  applications  is 
fictitious.  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  capitalists  out¬ 
side  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  syndicates — -that  is,  informal 
temporary  partnerships,  confined  to  the  immediate  purpose  in 
hand,  with  the  view  of  applying  for  Colonial  loans.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  these  syndicates  ;  but  the  management  is  entrusted 
to  a  few,  who  form  a  kind  of  inner  committee.  They  usually  send 
in  applications  for  much  more  stock  than  they  wish  to  get,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that,  if  only  a  proportion  of  the  amounts  applied 
for  is  granted,  they  shall  still  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  loan. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  before  us,  applicants  at  the  price  of 
93I.  1 28.  were  allotted  no  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
applied  for ;  and  yet  it  is  understood  that  the  syndicates  have  got 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  loan.  Although,  then,  a  great  parade  is 
made  of  the  number  of  applications,  and  the  large  amounts  ten¬ 
dered  for,  in  reality  the  applicants  have  got  quite  as  much  as  they 
desired.  But  the  price  certainly  shows  that  the  loan  has  been  a 
decided  success— -so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 
It  has  got,  as  w-e  have  said,  33s.  6cl.  per  cent,  above  the 
minimum  price  fixed.  If  the  whole  loan  had  gone  at  the  mini¬ 
mum,  the  return  to  the  investor  would  be  3/.  16s. ;  as  it  is,  the 
return  is  only  3b  14s.  The  Government,  therefore,  saves  two 
shillings  per  cent.,  or  about  5,500b  a  year,  in  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  There  is  much  complaint  in  the  City  against  these  syndi¬ 
cates  ;  hut  upon  the  whole  they  play  a  useful  part.  Usually  there 
are  not  enough  investors  ready  to  take  up  a  considerable  loan  like 
this  at  once.  Men  invest  their  savings  as  soon  as  they  have  put 
by  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  incomes ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  there  are  investors  with 
five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of  savings  lying  idle  to  take  up  a 
single  loan.  Of  course  the  savings  waiting  for  investment  at 
present  greatly  exceed  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling;  hut  then 
the  owners  are  not  content  to  invest  all  in  the  stock  of  a  single 
Colonial  Government,  yielding  less  than  3!  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested.  Consequently,  if  a  Colonial  Government  had  to  look 
only  to  the  investor,  it  would  have  to  tempt  him  by  offering  the 
loan  at  a  very  low  price.  As  it  is,  the  syndicates  buy  at  high 
prices,  hold  over  the  stock  until  investors  are  ready  to  buy  it  up, 
and  hope  that  in  the  process  they  will  make  a  profit.  The  syndi¬ 
cates,  in  fact,  perform  a  function  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
wholesale  houses  in  trade;  they  buy  wholesale  and  sell  retail. 
Just  now  they  are  encouraged  to  do  this  on  a  great  scale  because 
Colonial  Government  stocks  are  in  much  favour  with  the  public, 
and  because  they  have  realized  very  handsome  profits  during 
the  past  six  months.  Tbe  syndicates  are  said  always  to  hold 
large  amounts  of  Colonial  Government  stocks ;  and,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the  conversion  of  Consols 
last  April,  there  was  such  a  rush  to  sell  Consols  on  the  part 
of  small  investors  and  to  buy  Colonial  Government  stocks  that 
it  is  said  the  syndicates  have  nearly  parted  with  all  the  supply 
they  had  on  hand,  and  have  made  a  very  considerable  profit. 
They  have,  therefore,  funds  to  buy  up  the  new  stocks  now  being 
offered,  and  to  keep  them  o.er  until  fresh  investment  takes 
them  up.  According  to  all  appearance,  there  will  he  plenty 
of  stocks  offered  before  long  to  employ  all  their  funds,  and  to  test 
whether  they  are  right  in  their  present  eagerness  to  subscribe. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1 88 1 — that  is,  just  three  years  and  three- 


quarters — the  Colonial  loans  raised  in  London  have  ju9t  reached 
sixty  millions  sterling.  This  is  not  far  short  of  half  the  existing 
debts  of  the  Governments  that  have  applied  to  the  London  market 
during  this  time.  In  other  words,  sixteen  Colonial  Governments 
in  three  years  and  three-quarters  have  raised  sums  equal  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  of  their  existing  debt.  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  new  loans  have  been  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  old  loans  that  were  running  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.  In  itself  that  is  a  wise  course  to  pursue,  and  no 
doubt  the  Colonial  Governments,  now  that  their  credit  stands 
so  high,  will  reduce  the  interest  of  their  debt  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  But  while  the  fact  should  he  borne  in  mind  as 
showing  that  the  net  addition  to  the  debt  has  not  been  so  large 
as  the  new  loans  brought  out  would  seem  to  say,  it  is  yet  true, 
as  the  large  borrowings  of  the  three  years  and  three-quarters 
show,  that  the  Colonial  Governments  have  been  very  seriously 
increasing  their  debts.  They  are  reducing  the  charge  for  the 
debts  ;  hut  the  capital  they  are  continually  and  largely  adding 
to.  This  is  an  extremely  serious  matter.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
sixteen  Governments  in  question  somewhat  exceeded  thirty-five 
millions  sterling  in  the  year  1881.  Consequently,  in  the  three 
years  and  three-quarters  these  Governments  have  raised  not  far 
short  of  two  years’  revenue  in  the  shape  of  debt;  and  wbat  makes 
the  matter  more  serious  is  that  the  new  borrowings  have  been  at  » 
greatly  accelerated  rate  during  the  past  two  years.  In  1881  they 
did  not  quite  amount  to  8  millions  sterling;  in  1882  they  were 
under  7J  millions  sterling  ;  hut  last  year  they  exceeded  24  millions 
sterling,  and  in  tbe  present  year  up  to  date  they  are  just  22  mil¬ 
lions,  and  it  is  known  that  the  loans  impending  are  for  very  large 
amounts.  In  fairness  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  temDtation  to 
the  Colonial  Governments  to  raise  money  at  present  in  the  London 
market  is  strong.  Owing  to  the  state  of  foreign  politics,  Foreign 
Government  stocks  are  discredited  just  now,  and  the  ruinous  losses 
that  have  been  incurred  by  holders  of  American  railroad  securities- 
have  created  a  distrust  of  everything  American.  At  the  present 
time,  consequently,  investors  confine  their  purchases  almost 
entirely  to  British  railway  stocks  and  to  Colonial  Government 
stocks.  The  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
conversion  of  the  debt  have  led,  moreover,  to  sales  of  Consols  on 
an  enormous  scale,  and  to  investment  in  Colonial  Government 
securities.  The  Colonial  Governments,  seeing  tbe  prices  of  their 
stocks  steadily  rising,  and  hearing  reports  of  the  eagerness  of 
investors  to  buy  them  up,  are  naturally  tempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  adventitious  credit  they  enjoy,  and,  lest  anything  should 
occur,  to  borrow  now  whatever  they  may  require.  As  the  figures 
cited  above  show,  even  before  the  conversion  proposals  they  had 
been  increasing  enormously  their  borrowings  in  this  country;  and 
it  is  to  he  regretted  for  their  sake  that  a  new  inducement  has 
been  held  out  to  them.  If  they  go  on  at  the  present  rate  of 
borrowing,  they  will  certainly  before  long  land  themselves  in 
serious  difficulties. 

It  may  he  objected  that  the  loans  are  raised  almost  exclusively 
for  reproductive  purposes — railways,  telegraphs,  municipal  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  like;  that  the  population  of  the  Colonies 
is  rapidly  growing ;  that  the  public  works  are  increasing  the 
facilities  for  augmenting  the  population,  and  are  developing  the 
resources  of  the  Colonies;  in  short,  that  every  investment  so  greatly 
augments  the  wealth  of  the  Colonies  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
sound  policy  to  borrow  where  money  is  plentiful  and  cheap  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  it  in  countries  where  it  is  scarce  and 
dear.  No  doubt  this  would  he  true  if  the  borrowings  were  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  The  population  of  the  Colonies  is  growing,, 
and  doubtless  will  grow,  as  population  becomes  more  and  more 
redundant  in  Europe.  And  the  investment  of  European  capital, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  develops  the  resources  and  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  Colonies,  if  prudently  made.  But  it  is  not  to  he 
forgotten  that  even  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country- 
may  be  carried  too  far.  Nobody  disputes,  for  example,  that  the 
construction  of  new  railways  in  the  United  States  will  in  the  long 
run  prove  advantageous ;  yet  railway  building  there  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  excess  during  the  past  four  years  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  contractors  have  in  a  large  proportion  been  ruined ; 
investors  even  in  the  old  and  well-established  Companies  have  suf¬ 
fered  serious  losses,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been  paralysed. 
Recovery  will  come  by-and-bye,  and  both  population  and  trade  will 
grow,  so  as  to  give  traffic  even  to  the  new  lines;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  suffering  is  extreme  and  the  losses  are  ruinous.  Again,  look 
at  the  case  of  France.  That  the  new  railways  about  to  be  con¬ 
structed  are  required  by  the  country,  and  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
profitable,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  oldCompanies  have 
engaged  to  build  them,  merely  stipulating  for  an  extension  of  their 
concessions  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  Yet  the  construction 
of  public  works  at  the  rapid  rate  of  a  few  years  ago  landed  the- 
Government  in  serious  financial  embarrassments  and  paralysed 
trade.  The  Colonies  are  far  poorer  than  either  the  United  States 
or  France  ;  they  are  less  able  to  support  a  great  lock-up  of 
capital,  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from 
over-construction  of  public  works.  Unless,  therefore,  they  are 
cautious  in  the  course  upon  which  they  are  now  embarking, 
they  will  certainly  bring  about  a  crisis  that  will  compromise 
their  future  {and  seriously  embarrass  the  people.  Nor  is  it 
to  he  forgotten  that,  though  the  railways  and  other  public 
works  will  pay  in  the  long  run,  they  do  not  pay  immediately. 
In  the  United  States  railways  are  built  almost  exclusively- 
by  private  enterprise.  If,  theretore,  a  railway  proves  unremunera- 
tive,  the  private  subscribers  may  be  ruined,  but  the  taxpayers 


suffer  no  loss.  On  tlie  contrary,  in  the  Colonies  railways  are 
built  almost  exclusively  by  the  Governments;  and,  if  railways 
are  unprofitable,  the  loss  falls  not  on  private  capitalists,  who 
for  tlie  most  part  can  afford  it,  but  upon  the  taxpayers  generally. 
If  the  losses  should  prove  heavy  and  a  long  depression  should 
follow,  the  development  of  the  Colonies  would  be  checked,  and 
their  growth  would  be  materially  retarded.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that,  even  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  policy 
which  they  are  now  pursuing  is  questionable.  All  the  great 
Governments  of  Europe  appear  to  be  resolved  upon  founding  new 
Colonies  and  extending  their  transmarine  possessions  in  all  directions. 
Colonial  development  of  this  kind  cannot  go  on  to  any  great 
extent  without  affecting  more  or  less  the  interests  of  our  own 
Colonies;  and  the  Colonial  Governments  would,  therefore,  be  wise 
not  to  involve  their  credit  too  seriously,  while  their  immediate 
future  is  so  uncertain.  Our  remarks  apply,  of  course,  with  greater 
force  to  some  Colonies  than  to  others.  New  South  Wales,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  borrowing  this  week,  has  sinned  less  than 
most  others.  Its  territories  are  large ;  its  population  is  growing 
rapidly  ;  its  prosperity  is  great ;  it  has  not  up  to  the  present 
abused  the  advantages  it  enjoys,  and  its  credit,  therefore,  is  well 
deserved.  But  even  New  South  Wales  is  entering  upon  a  policy 
of  railway  construction  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  risky,  and  other 
Colonies  have  been  far  less  prudent  than  New  South  Wales.  Some 
of  them  have  been  actually  rash,  and  have  borrowed  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  borrowed  already ;  yet  these  Colonies— New 
Zealand,  for  example — -are  about  to  come  to  the  London  money 
market  again  as  applicants  for  money. 


THE  ART  OF  HISSING. 

IT  is  a  common  complaint  of  the  day  that  certain  properties, 
qualities,  powers,  capacities  (whatever  be  the  right  word) 
enjoyed  by  our  fathers  have  not  descended  to  their  sons.  They 
are  among  the  lost  arts.  The  art  of  talking,  of  writing  letters  (of 
writing  our  language  at  all,  some  extreme  purists  say),  the  art  of 
behaviour,  the  art  of  making  pretty  things  (and  speeches),  the  art 
of  enjoying  life — all  these  arts,  and  others  which  a  little  thought 
will  bring  to  mind,  have  vanished.  Like  sedan-chairs,  the  old 
brick-red  postage-stamps,  crinolines,  half-price  at  the  theatres, 
Fraser's  Magazine ,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh — they  are  of  the  Past. 
They  were,  and  are  not.  But  though  much  has  been  taken  from 
us;  though 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven, 

something  has  been  added.  The  thieving  years,  much  as  they  steal, 
bring  something  in  their  train.  Old  age  they  bring,  ’tis  true,  and 
wrinkles,  and  grey  hairs,  for  all  our  piety.  But  they  have  brought 
us  also  the  Art  of  Hissing. 

For  it  is  clear  that  hissing,  properly  considered,  is  an  art. 
Charles  Lamb  had  suspicions  that  way,  and  he  knew  something 
about  it.  He  had  been  hissed — that  might  fall  to  any  man’s  lot; 
but  he  had  also  hissed  himself — and  that,  we  suspect,  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  joy  that  few  have  had  the  courage  to  experience.  After 
joining  heartily  in  damning,  after  the  approved  theatrical  fashion, 
his  unfortunate  farce,  he  went  home  and  consoled  himself,  not  like 
Byron,  by  drinking  divers  bottles  of  claret,  but  by  writing  (a  part 
also,  by  the  way,  of  Byron’s  consolation)  his  famous  article  “  On  the 
Custom  of  Hissing  at  the  Theatres.”  In  this,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  amused  himself  “  with  analysing  this  many-headed  hydra,  which 
calls  itself  the  public,  into  the  component  parts  of  which  it  is 
‘complicated,  head  and  tail,’  and  seeing  how  many  varieties  of  the 
snake  kind  it  can  afibrd.”  Five  kinds,  among  many,  he  par¬ 
ticularized — the  common  English  snake,  the  blind-worm,  the 
rattlesnake,  the  whipsnake,  the  deaf  adder.  Those  who  do  not  re¬ 
member  his  definitions  of  the  different  species  should  turn  to  the 
essay.  It  is  extremely  instructive  reading,  and  most  consoling  to 
unsuccessful  authors  and  others. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  subject  has  been  resumed  in 
our  own  day.  We  are  not  so  amusing  over  it  as  Charles  Lamb, 
but  we  are  much  more  serious.  In  Lamb’s  day,  if  a  player  or  a 
play  did  not  please,  the  people  hissed,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it — 
a  common  and  inglorious  end.  The  play  was  changed  as  soon  as 
might  be  ;  the  player  played  better,  if  he  could —  if  he  could  not  he 
went  off’  and  played  elsewhere,  where  tastes  were  less  critical  or 
tongues  less  unruly.  We  have  changed  all  that  now.  If  a  hiss  be 
heard  in  our  theatres,  one  little  single  hiss,  then — 

T wentv  thousand  Englishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why. 

The  question  which  has  recently  stirred  the  public  mind  to  its 
depths  is  this,  Shall  the  practice  of  hissing  be  any  longer  suffered 
in  our  theatres  ?  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
the  custom  is  in  the  main  a  righteous  and  a  sound  one.  “  The 
custom  of  pronouncing  condemnation,’’  we  are  told,  “  besides 
encouraging  a  healthy  interest  in  the  drama,  is  beneficial  to  actors 
and  audiences.”  One  or  two  are  indeed  in  doubt  if  it  might  not  be 
better  to  pronounce  condemnation  by  silently  stealing  away,  like 
the  Arab  in  the  poem,  than  to  remain  to  scoff  noisily',  and  per¬ 
chance  disturb  the  pleasure  of  others  less  critically  minded.  This, 
they'  say,  is  the  American  fashion,  but  we  do  not  think  it  one 
likely  to  become  popular  here  either  with  actors  or  audiences.  As 
a  rule,  people  are  quite  as  sensitive  in  their  corporeal  as  in  their 
intellectual  feelings ;  they  would  probably  dislike  having  their 


toes  trodden  on  quite  as  much  as  having  their  aesthetic  enjoyment 
disturbed.  Most  actors,  too,  we  think  would  sooner  be  hissed  than 
deserted.  Johnson  said  all  authors  would  much  rather  beattacked  than 
unnoticed,  and  the  feelings  of  authors  and  actors  seem  pretty  much 
on  a  level.  Besides,  even  a  dog,  so  naturalists  tell  us,  would  sooner 
be  beaten  than  neglected.  The  good  old  English  custom  of  hiss¬ 
ing  is  clearly,  then,  best,  but  no  less  clearly  is  it  one  to  be 
practised  only  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations,  and  it  is 
in  considering  these  that  the  real  difficulty  begins.  To  poor 
simple  folk,  ignorant  of  the  theatre  and  its  ways,  the  matter  might 
seem  plain  enough.  If  I  wish  to  express  pleasure  at  a  theatre 
I  do  so  by  applauding ;  if  I  wish  to  express  dissatisfaction  I  do  so 
by  hissing  ;  surely  that  ends  it.  By  no  means.  -Though  you  may 
be  dissatisfied,  there  may  be  others  among  the  audience  who  are 
not  so  ;  possibly,  too,  some  of  the  actors  may  differ  from  you,  or 
even  the  author.  You  have  clearly  no  right  to  disturb  their  en¬ 
joyment.  If  they  do  not  agree  with  you,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.  Besides,  hissing  is  the  last  word,  the  capital  sentence,  of  the 
theatre.  “  Disapproval,”  says  our  modern  authority  on  the  art, 
“  must  be  very  strong  indeed  to  justify  clamorous  condemnation.” 
It  is  only  the  Bad  which  merits  disapproval,  and  if  you  read  your 
newspapers  aright  you  will  see  that  no  plays  or  players  are  bad. 
Some  may  not  be  quite  so  superlative  as  others,  but  none  are  bad. 
Yrou  may  think  some  are  so,  but  it  is  only  that,  as  Lamb  says, 
your  nonsense  does  not  happen  to  suit  their  nonsense.  For  so 
slight  a  matter  of  difference  as  that  who  would  hiss  ? 

But,  the  simple  one  may  then  ask,  how  about  applause  ? 
Misplaced  applause  is  often  quite  as  irksome  as  misplaced 
dissatisfaction.  Why  should  people  applaud  a  thing  I  think  bad  ? 
And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  to  decide  what  is  good  and  bad?  If 
people  applaud,  it  is  because,  with  their  finer  intelligence,  they 
can  detect  beauties  that  escape  your  blinded  eyesight.  In  a 
theatre  no  applause  can  be  misplaced.  If  the  matter  of  the 
moment  does  not  seem  to  deserve  it,  there  is  the  memory  of  the 
past,  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  “  Yrou  go,”  says  our  au¬ 
thority  again  (not  Lamb),  “  to  the  National  Gallery  and  see  pic¬ 
tures  of  Italy  and  Greece,  which  in  most  important  respects  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  what  you  see  on  the  stage.”  Think  of  that, 
0  malcontent  1  We  are  going  to  pay  70,000 1.  to  put  a  picture,  one 
single  picture,  in  our  National  Gallery,  and  you  can  go  to  the  theatre, 
which  gives  good  things  of  more  value  than  all  the  contents  of  the 
National  Gallery  together,  for  a  few  pence !  And  in  such  a 
paradise  of  intellectual  splendour  you  grudge  a  clap  or  so  if  it 
does  not  happen  to  jump  with  your  humour.  Moreover,  let  it  be 
always  remembered,  men  (vile  wretches !)  can  be  hired  to  hiss, 
or,  some  say,  will  hiss  for  very  wantonness.  But  the  volleyed 
thunders  of  applause  which  shake  the  walls  of  a  theatre  on  the 
first  night  of  a  new  play  are  the  spontaneous  tributes  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  an  intelligent  and  independent  people  wrought  to 
the  fever-heat  of  enthusiasm  by  the  magic  wine  of  Genius. 

Hissing,  then,  is  clearly  an  art,  a  great  art.  Like  maDy  other 
arts  to  which,  after  our  long  Puritanical  sleep  of  centuries,  we  are 
now  slowly  awakening,  it  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
But  the  appreciation  of  it  is  spreading.  Home— and  the  illus¬ 
tration,  though  trite,  is  apt,  for  Home  was  saved  by  hissing — 
Rome,  we  say,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  We  must  have  patience, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  renewed  by  it.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  above  all  things  essential  that  the  first  principles 
of  the  art  be  certainly  understood.  They  are  these — that  we 
have  all  of  us  a  perfect  right  to  hiss  in  any  theatre,  but  only 
under  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  can  never  exist  in  so 
blessed  a  theatrical  state  as  ours.  That  is  the  humour  of  it. 


RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 

IN  a  country  where  time  is  no  object ;  where  punctuality  b 
unknown  ;  and  where  haste  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  ill-breeding, 
j  the  introduction  of  railways  seems  a  superfluous  anomaly'.  And. 
yet  stress  of  circumstances  has  so  forced  the  hands  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  China  that  an  Imperial  decree  has,  we  are  told,  been 
issued  inviting  proposals  for  the  construction  of  railways  through 
the  northern  portions  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the  day  has  arrived 
which  has  for  years  been  looked  forward  to  by  financial  syndicates, 
groups  of  contractors,  and  ambitious  foreign  engineers.  Alreadv, 
no  doubt,  plans  and  maps  which  have  been  kept  carefully  pigeon¬ 
holed  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  in  preparation  for  the  turn 
which  events  are  now  taking  are  on  their  way  to  Prince  Kung’s 
successor  at  Peking,  and  to  his  omnipotent  lieutenant,  Li  Ilung- 
chang,  whose  only  difficulty  will  be  to  make  choice  of  the  best 
among  the  mauy'  schemes  which  will  be  laid  before  them.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that  foreigners,  or,  at  all  events, 
any  subjects  of  the  Great  Powers,  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  lines.  The  Chinese  have  shown  of 
late  a  natural  desire  to  do  their  own  work,  or  if  foreign  help  has 
to  be  called  in,  to  employ  people  of  nationalities  whose  desire  to 
encroach  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  limited  by  their  lack  of 
power  to  trespass.  Thus  to  Danes  has  fallen  much  of  the  work 
connected  with  laying  the  new  telegraph  lines,  which,  from  a 
Chinese  point  of  view,  could  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  subjects  of 
States  possessing  large  armies  and  powerful  fleets. 

On  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  railways  the  Chinese  have 
hitherto  proved  themselves  stolidly  indifferent  to  the  promptings 
of  active  plenipotentiaries  and  of  interested  advisers.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  foreseen  by  the  most  enlightened  of  their  states- 
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men  that  railways  are  inevitable,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
wisely  determined  to  wait  for  the  demand  of  a  naturally  developed 
want,  and  have  set  their  faces  steadily  against  pandering  either  to 
a  gushing  philanthropy  or  to  the  outcry  begotten  of  a  manufac¬ 
tured  need.  In  this  spirit  they  refused,  on  belialf  of  the  late 
Emperor,  the  present  of  a  railway  which  a  number  of  well- 
meaning  English  capitalists  proposed  to  lay  down  in  the  palace 
grounds  for  the  amusement  of  His  Imperial  Majesty;  and  they 
pulled  up  the  Woosung  railway,  which,  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  railways,  en¬ 
joyed  a  chequered  course  of  popularity,  litigation,  and  financial  loss 
for  just  six  weeks.  As  though  destined  to  bathe  unfortunate  play¬ 
thing  of  people  in  advance  of  the  age,  the  materiel  of  this  railway 
was  shipped  to  Formosa  by  an  enthusiastic  mandarin  who  thought 
it  possible  to  regenerate  the  island  by  carrying  passengers  and 
goods  about  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  He  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  make  his 
road,  but  before  he  could  begin  the  work,  he  was  transferred  to 
another  scene  of  usefulness,  and  the  mandarin  who  entered  on  his 
labours  entered  also  into  the  possession  of  his  accumulated  dollars. 
From  that  day  to  this  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  the  fund, 
and  the  rails  and  rolling-stock  are  at  this  moment  rusting  on  the 
Formosan  wharves. 

But  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
WoosuDg  fiasco,  events  have  occurred  which  have  educated  the 
native  mind  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  One  of  the  most  awful 
famines  which  have  ever  visited  any  country  has  desolated  whole 
provinces  of  the  Empire  ;  there  have  been  wars  in  the  outlying 
dependencies,  rumours  of  wars  with  Russia  and  Japan,  and  an 
actual  crossing  of  swords  with  France.  The  telegraphs  also, 
which  now  carry  messages  from  Peking  to  Canton  in  a  few 
minutes,  have  aggravated  the  growing  impatience  at  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  means  of  transport  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
the  natural  result  of  these  conditions  is  the  now  expressed 
desire  to  have  the  iron  horse  running  through  the  land.  Pri¬ 
vate  interests  are  also  in  favour  of  the  innovation,  and  Prince 
CITun,  the  Emperor’s  father,  who,  according  to  the  quidnuncs  of 
Shanghai,  is  opposed  to  everything  foreign,  has  inaugurated  his 
accession  to  power  by  giving  his  cordial  support  to  the  new  pro¬ 
posal,  and  has  sanctioned  an  order  for  a  quantity  of  steel  rails  from 
the  Osnabruck  steel  works.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
Prince  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
the  Northern  provinces,  and  he  probably  recognizes  the  fact  that 
his  profits  might  be  increased  a  hundredfold  if  the  output  were 
carried  to  market  in  railway  trucks  rather  than  in  donkey  carts. 
It  is  doubtless  in  connexion  with  these  mines  that  the  first  rail¬ 
ways  will  be  constructed,  and  fortunately  for  the  undertaking  the 
prospects  of  an  immediate  return  are  unquestionably  certain.  In 
Shanse,  the  province  adjoining  the  metropolitan  province  on  the 
west,  the  extent  of  the  coal-field  is  incalculably  great,  while  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  iron  abounds  in  profusion.  Speaking  of 
these  regions,  Baron  Richthofen  says,  “These  extraordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  for  which  I  know  no  parallel  on  the  globe,  will  eventually  give 
rise  to  some  curious  features  in  mining.  It  may  be  predicted 
that,  if  a  railway  should  ever  be  built  from  the  plain  to  this 
region — and  there  is  no  other  means  of  ever  bringing  to  account 
its  mineral  resources — branches  of  it  will  be  constructed  within 
the  body  of  one  or  other  of  these  beds  of  anthracite,  which  are 
among  the  thickest  and  most  valuable  known  anywhere,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  miles  underneath  the  hills  of  the  present  coal-belt  of 
Pingting  Chow.  Such  a  tunnel  would  allow  of  putting  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  various  coal-beds  immediately  on  railroad  carts 
destined  for  distant  places.” 

Politically,  also,  the  advantages  of  railways  will  be  consider¬ 
able,  although  it  ia.  not  to  be  expected  that  this  at  first  will  be 
generally  admitted.  We  have  only  to  carry  our  memories  back 
for  sixty  years  to  recall  how  bitter  was  the  opposition  experienced 
by  Stephenson  and  his  fellow  railway  promoters  in  this  country  ; 
how  in  some  districts  they  had  to  conduct  their  surveys  at  night, 
or  during  service-time  on  Sundays,  to  escape  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  people ;  and  how  loud  and  persistent  were  the 
popular  forebodings  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  the 
inevitable  displacement  of  capital  and  disorganization  of  labour. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Chinese  are  wiser  in  their  gene¬ 
ration  than  we  were  then ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  misgivings 
and  mistaken  forecasts  will  produce  a  like  amount  of  political 
friction  in  the  Flowery  Land.  During  the  short  life  of  the 
Woosung  railway  some  of  its  opponents  succeeded  in  bribing 
a  man  to  commit  suicide  on  the  line,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  of  similar  instances 
of  infatuated  opposition  on  the  new  roads.  To  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  railways  will  be  a  tower  of  strength.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  will  be  able  to  move  troops  and  stores 
from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  will  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  the  event  either  of  invasion  or  of  domestic  war.  To 
any  one  who  has  seen  Chinese  troops  on  the  march  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  ever  reach  a  distant  destination. 
During  the  last  campaign  against  the  Mahommedan  rebels  in  the 
Western  provinces  the  Chinese  soldiers  were  obliged  to  halt  during 
the  spring  and  summer  that  they  might  sow  and  harvest  the  grain 
required  for  their  onward  march.  With  railways  at  command 
such  absurdities  would  be  impossible.  It  will  be  within  the  power 
oi  the  Government  to  strike  rapid  blows  at  any  threatened  points, 
and  to  nip  in  the  bud  insurrectionary  movements,  which  under  the 
present  system  are  allowed  abundant  leisure  to  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.  In  matters  of  administration,  also,  the  advantages  will 


be  not  less  important.  The  power  will  be  conferred  of  quickly 
removing  an  obnoxious  provincial  administration  and  of  putting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place  without  loss  of  time.  There  is 
lying  before  us  as  we  write  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Throne  by 
Li  Han-chang,  reporting  his  arrival  at  a  new  post,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  journey  from  Nganking  to  Chingtu,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  less  than  eight  hundred  miles,  occupied  him  from 
the  24th  of  August  to  the  8th  of  December.  The  condition  of 
partial  paralysis  in  the  government  of  the  country  which  must 
result  from  such  habitual  slowness  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  can  easily  be  imagined. 

In  estimating  the  effects  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  on 
the  country  by  railways,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  social  side 
of  the  question.  Although  caste  in  its  technical  sense  is  unknown 
in  China,  the  divisions  which  separate  the  ranks  of  the  manda- 
rinate  are  as  marked  as  those  which  divide  the  different  Brahmi- 
nical  grades,  and  the  gulf  which  intervenes  between  the  official 
classes  and  the  people  is  quite  as  wide  as  that  which  yawns 
between  the  Brahmin  and  Shudra  classes.  And  in  one  sense  the 
Chinese  distinctions  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
Indian,  in  that  they  affect  every  act  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life.  At  first,  therefore,  the  levelling  tendency  of  railways  will 
beyond  question  produce  some  searchings  of  heart  among  the 
privileged  classes.  A  red-buttoned  mandarin  whirling  through 
the  country  in  company  with  a  parcel  of  rich  shopkeepers,  not  one 
of  whom  probably  would  be  able  to  explain  a  single  allusion  in 
the  “  Book  of  Odes,”  would  be  in  a  position  as  distastef  ul  to  him¬ 
self  as  embarrassing  .to  his  fellow-travellers,  whose  only  attitude 
in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  man  would  at  any  other  time  be 
one  of  humble  prostration.  And,  to  a  mitigated  extent,  the  same 
awkwardness  would  be  caused  by  enforced  companionship  between 
plebeians  and  mandarins  of  any  rank.  The  necessity  for  punctu¬ 
ality  also  will  be  galling  to  men  who  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  start  on  their  journeys  at  any  hour  they  please,  unfettered 
by  time  or  time-tables  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  railway  guard  starting  a 
train  without  waiting  for  a  leisurely  approaching  local  magnate 
would  be  an  unheard-of  want  of  propriety.  Even  in  the  minor 
question  of  making  the  time-tables  plain  to  the  people  some 
preliminary  difficulties  will  unquestionably  arise.  The  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  is,  according  to  Chinese  reckoning,  divided 
into  twelve  equal  divisions,  which  are  known  as  the  period  of  the 
rat,  the  ox,  the  tiger,  the  hare,  the  dragon,  the  serpent,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  the  monkey,  the  cock,  the  dog,  and  the  boar.  Each  of 
these  periods  is  subdivided  into  eight  parts  of  fifteen  minutes  each, 
j  and  these  are  the  smallest  divisions  of  time  known  to  all  except  the 
J  few  fortunate  possessors  of  watches.  This  at  once  opens  a  field  for 
the  wildest  confusion  and  strange  misunderstandings.  What  will 
minutes  represent  to  the  minds  of  people  accustomed  only  to 
reckon  by  the  rat,  the  ox,  the  tiger,  &c.  ?  and  how  will  the  fine 
distinctions  of  a.m.  andp.ai.  be  brought  home  to  their  intelligences? 
Though  these  and  all  other  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which 
will  be  connected  with  ladies  travelling,  will  disappear  with  time, 
they  will  not  be  less  real  while  they  last ;  and  though  railways 
will  ultimately  lead  up  to  greater  reforms,  and  will  produce 
greater  advantages  in  China  than  in  any  empire  under  the  sun,  they 
will  probably  have  to  encounter  a  period  of  probation  which  will 
try  the  patience  and  tax  the  resources  of  the  promoters  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  their  existence. 


VOCABULARIES. 

OUT  of  the  great  bill  of  fare  at  a  public  banquet,  the  judicious 
diner  will  choose  a  little  private  menu,  in  which,  while  order 
is  observed,  personal  taste  has  play.  So  it  is  in  the  large  world 
of  words  which  our  mixed  language  offers  for  the  use  of  tongue 
and  pen.  The  materials  are  unwieldy,  discordant.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  man  to  choose  a  province  in  this  world — a  province  where 
he  may  assimilate  what  he  enjoys,  so  that  the  language  made  by 
others  shall  bear  his  mark.  What  belongs  to  all  must  become  his 
own  by  his  consistent  selection.  The  smaller  English  which  he 
thus  detaches  from  the  larger  becomes  his  vocabulary.  He  may, 
indeed,  make  it  express  himself  overmuch ;  but  that  will  occur 
only  if  he  makes  it  too  small  and  too  curious  ;  if  he  fastidiously 
chooses  out  a  little  menu  from  which  the  roast  mutton  is  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  caviare  is  not.  Such  an  extreme  case  apart,  a 
characteristic  vocabulary  formed  is  a  good  thing  gained.  But  by 
a  characteristic  we  do  not  mean  a  narrow  one.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  persons  we  know  are  not  acutely  articulate  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  feel  that  they  possess  a  certain  range  of  words  to  hesitate 
about  or  to  abstain  from.  Otherwise  their  silence  would  not  be 
golden.  It  would  be  rather  the  speechlessness  of  the  very  young 
man  of  fashion,  who  feels  some  vague  reluctance  to  repeat  his  few 
epithets  too  continuously.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  makes  his 
vocabulary  too  wide  loses  distinction — his  own  distinction  as  a  unit, 
or  the  distinction  of  bis  literary  school,  or  the  distinction  merely 
of  his  period.  The  banquet  becomes  indigestible  owing  to  its 
inharmonious  mixture  of  many  wines  and  of  many  meats.  Not 
so  in  the  more  purely  Latin  languages.  There  is  little  need  of 
rejections  and  restrictions  in  French.  The  great  bill  of  fare  is 
possible.  Even  the  poet  uses  words  of  which  the  English  equiva¬ 
lent  would  be  polite,  or  prosaic,  or — in  verse — grotesque.  There 
is  no  Scriptural  French.  The  Psalms  are  translated,  or  rather 
paraphrased,  nearly  in  the  language  of  the  daily  press.  Thus,  if 
there  is  no  French  which  is  distinctly  poetical,  there  is  also  none 
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■which  is  distressingly  prosaic.  No  word  which  is  dignified  enough 
for  any  serious  literature  is  tabooed  for  the  Alexaudrine.  If  prose 
gains  in  majesty  by  this,  poetry  loses  in  magic :  and  it  follows 
that  we  find  prose,  and  not  poetry,  to  he  the  glory  of  French 
literature.  But  in  English  the  divisions  are  distinct.  The  poet 
must  draw  his  lines  sharply ;  not  in  the  conventional  pre- 
Wordsworth  fashion,  hut  with  a  different  rigour.  And  the  English 
prose-writer,  too,  finds  that  there  are  whole  provinces  of  the 
language  which  he  would  do  well  to  abandon  to  the  daily  paper, 
to  the  trade  circular,  and  to  the  other  more  pedestrian  ways  of 
life.  He  must  choose  his  menu  with  an  appetite  unlike  the  poet's, 
hut  with  a  delicacy  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  in  literature  only  that  the  vocabularies  of  nations 
differ.  The  various  habits  of  races  are  to  bd  found  in  all  conver¬ 
sation,  and  chiefly  in  the  conversation  of  the  poor.  The  Tuscan 
field-labourer  has  a  large  but  indiscriminate  vocabulary,  fit  to  ex¬ 
press  his  graceful  thoughts,  his  emotions,  the  needs  of  his  life,  and 
the  details  of  his  labour.  The  grammarian  chats  with  him 
across  the  rows  of  maize  in  his  farm-garden  to  get  the  finer 
distinctions  of  Italian.  The  savant  will  find,  for  instance,  that 
this  peasant,  who  has  never  learned  to  read,  will  bid  him  not  to 
accaldare  himself  in  the  Tuscan  sun  ;  whereas  all  literary  Italy 
uses  the  incorrect  riscaldare,  which  rightly  means  not  to  heat,  but 
to  heat  again.  And  he  will  notice  how  the  peasant  invariably 
uses  the  word  camera  to  describe  a  bedroom  only,  making  a 
scholarly  distinction  which  the  Senators  and  Deputies  ignore. 
Besides  these  refinements  of  accuracy,  the  Tuscan  has  an  ample 
range  of  adjectives — the  parts  of  speech  which  vouch  for  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  if  adjectives  are  thus  significant,  where  in  the  scale  of 
men  shall  we  place  the  rough  of  the  English  country  and  town  ? 
He  has  no  adjective  but  one,  and  that  one  has  no  meaning  what¬ 
ever.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  very  absence  of  meaning  which  makes  it 
universal  and  impartially  inappropriate.  The  word  can  be  hurled 
at  a  tardy  donkey  or  at  a  crying  child,  or  used  in  the  cursing  of  a 
wife  or  for  the  garnishing  of  light  conversation  on  the  pavements. 
In  each  case  it  represents  nothing  whatever  to  the  fancy,  ex¬ 
presses  no  invention,  no  loving,  no  hating,  except  as  accent  gives 
it  emphasis.  It  implies  no  kind  of  research  of  thought — that  re¬ 
search  which  gives  to  auv  vocabulary,  gentle  or  simple,  a  value. 
The  very  vacancy,  both  of  vocabulary  and  of  wit,  no  doubt  does 
service  in  preventing  a  good  deal  of  what  the  Australian  colonist 
gaily  calls  “  fancy  swearing.”  But  the  intellectual  sign  is  por¬ 
tentous.  Travellers  have  discovered  savage  dialects  containing 
no  word  to  express  thanks ;  but  they  have  not  matched  the 
talk  of  low  London  with  any  aboriginal  patois  containing  but 
one  adjective.  And  if  adjectives  may  be  taken  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  people's  capacity  for  emotional  fancy,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  speculate  on  the  imaginative  condition  to  which  high 
civilization  has  brought  the  millions  of  the  country,  not  only 
the  crowds  of  the  towns  but  the  simple  rustics  who  bandy  their 
epithet  in  the  quiet  summer  evenings  on  the  patch  of  village 
green.  The  peculiarity  is  distinctly  national.  Every  one  who 
knows — and  who  does  not  know  P — the  illiterate  Irishman, 
whether  on  his  own  ground  or  in  exile,  has  remarked  the  difference 
in  range  between  his  vocabulary  and  that  of  the  corresponding 
Englishman.  The  Irish  maidservant  has  a  variety  of  words  for 
any  purpose  of  the  moment ;  but  her  English  comrade  finds  infi¬ 
nite  difficulty  in  formulating  her  very  uncomplex  thoughts  and 
feelings.  From  her  eyes  you  will  not  gather  that  she  has  any 
meanings  which  an  orderly  stock  of  words  would  not  set  forth  all 
sufficiently  ;  yet,  so  small  and  so  disorderly  is  her  store,  that  she 
cannot  do  herself  justice.  Her  intentions  are  paralysed.  Being 
inevitably  of  her  time,  she  cannot  think  without  words  ;  and  as 
words  fail  her,  so  do  thoughts.  The  vague  feelings  which  are  left 
lier  strive  to  express  themselves  in  stupid  insistence  and  emphasis 
and  repetition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  match  her  inarticulateness 
among  uncivilized  peoples.  The  extremes  of  London  life  are  often 
dwelt  upon.  But  what  extremes  of  luxury  and  of  squalor  are  more 
striking  than  the  extremes  of  vocabularies  P  And  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  iie  the  many  degrees  which  divide  the  vocabularies  of  classes. 
It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  retail  commerce  has  conquered 
for  itself  a  whole  province  of  the  English  language.  The  already- 
mentioned  trade  circular  rejoices  in  words  of  a  length  and  polite¬ 
ness  all  their  own;  and  the  special  correspondence  of  a  picturesque 
press  is  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  Teutonic  slang  which 
“  glints  ”  and  “shimmers”  with  beautifully  expressive  words  un¬ 
known  to  the  darkness  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Society  voca¬ 
bularies  also  have  been  distinct  and  small.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  wrote  his  London  Lyrics,  approval 
could  not  be  expressed  in  conversation  otherwise  than  by  the  word 
“nice,”  an  adjective  “nicer,”  but  scarcely  more  discriminating, 
than  the  single  epithet  of  the  poor.  In  later  days  we  have  been 
equally  restricted.  To  “charming”  succeeded  the  narrow  varieties 
of  “quite  charming  ”  and  “  too  charming”  ;  and  if  just  now  there 
is  no  such  lively  fashion  in  words,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
social  imagination  is  failing,  and  that  a  further  degree  of  speech¬ 
lessness  is  coming  upon  us.  In  effect,  these  are  alarming  signs 
that  the  indefinite  word  “  curious  ”  will  have  to  do  much  duty 
in  expressing  the  intellectual  emotions — not  of  the  giddy  and 
fashionable,  but  of  some  equally  inarticulate  classes  of  more 
serious  people.  It  is,  except  in  the  technical  sense  wherein  some 
bibliographers  use  it,  a  dreadfully  safe  adjective,  committing  the 
speaker  to  nothing,  except  a  vague  dislike  of  the  unusual.  Many 
women  to  whom  their  friends  most  inconsiderately  make  appeal 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  fly  to  it  as  the  only  possible  refuge 
from  silence.  A  picture  of  which  the  effect  differs  decidedly,  but 


incomprehensibly  from  the  effect  of  the  Norman-English  canvas  of 
the  period ;  a  book  in  which  the  thought  is  fresh,  the  manner 
unexpected,  in  which  the  writer  has  stamped  himself  as  a  unit 
instead  of  using  the  stamp  of  an  intellectual  class ;  nay,  even  a 
woman's  face  whereon  some  delightful  individuality  of  form  or 
expression  has  placed  a  peculiar  beauty — of  all  these  the  secure 
and  stupid  adjective  is  used.  It  is  spoken  stolidly,  with  self-satis¬ 
faction,  and  an  accent  of  superior  commonplace.  The  woman  who 
habitually  speaks  it  would  no  doubt  apply  it  to  those  large  virtues 
which,  like  the  break  in  Chapman’s  storm,  “  let  a  great  sky  out  of 
heaven.”  Such  virtues  to  her  are  curious.  The  virtues  which  are 
not  curious  are  the  petites  vertus  d'arriere-boutique,  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed.  Far  from  choice  or  distinguished  is  the 
vocabulary  in  which  “  curious  ”  forms  an  important  part ;  but  it 
has  its  significance. 

It  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  has  been  said,  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  has  no  distinguishing  vocabulary.  The  hobby-rider  cannot 
claim  him.  He  ranges  through  the  whole  world  of  English  words 
as  did  those  translators  who  chose  to  write,  “  I  have  com¬ 
passion  on  the  multitude,”  knowing  that  no  Teutonic  words  would 
be  more  intimate  than  these  Latin  polysyllables,  and  none  could 
be  so  noble  as  they.  But  among  all  those  authors  who  form  the 
large  second  class  below  Shakspeare,  the  cachet  of  the  person  in 
vocabulary  is  at  least  interesting.  Every  reader  will  probably 
allow  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  vocabulary,  with  what  Miss  Jenny 
Wren  would  call  its  tricks  and  its  manners,  was,  before  the  coming 
of  imitators,  more  than  interesting.  Style  apart,  and  subject-matter 
apart,  his  choice  out  of  the  great  bill  of  fare  of  words  formed  a 
little  menu  which  was  full  of  savour  and  salt,  spice  and  sweetness. 
Few  vocabularies  have  been  so  absolutely  distinct.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  servant,  but  it  proved  a  doubtful  master.  It  provided 
the  poet  with  its  own  politics,  imposed  upon  him  its  own  morals, 
forced  upon  him  its  own  ethics,  and  persuaded  him  to  its  own 
literature.  He  found  his  thinking  ready  made,  and  his  emotions 
finished  beforehand.  He  was  like  a  nouveau  riche  who  has  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  ready-made  gallery  and  library  and  all  that  they 
contain.  If  it  was  so  with  him,  how  much  more  with  those 
who  imitated  him.  What  Mazzinianism,  what  Romanticism,  what 
a  loathing  of  the  Second  Empire,  what  rhythmic  dancing  upon 
the  tomb  at  (Jhiselhurst,  what  yearnings  towards  Cromwell's 
England  have  those  young  bards  discovered,  not  in  history,  not  in 
the  depths  of  their  own  hearts,  but  in  the  treasury  of  their  master’s 
vocabulary  !  So  it  has  been  with  those  poets  of  Paris  who  call 
Thdodore  de  Banville  cher  mait.re.  And  so  must  it  be  with  all 
little  writers  who  work  from  the  word  to  the  thought,  and  not 
from  the  thought  to  the  word.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  too 
large  a  vocabulary  is,  in  these  days  at  least,  to  lack  the  interest  of 
words.  As  the  bill  of  fare  increases  by  all  kinds  of  tx>tic  or  un¬ 
timely  additions,  so  fastidiousness  may  urge  our  authors  to  a  more 
restricted  menu ;  but  let  them  look  to  it  that  their  choice  be  the 
result  not  of  habit  and  easy  assimilation,  but  of  freshness,  exqui¬ 
siteness  of  taste,  with  frank  selection  and  a  rejection  as  fine. 


THACKERAY  AND  ROMANTICISM, 

YTTHEjN  Mr.  Thackeray  was  young  he  had  for  all  things  French 
V  V  the  severe  and  rather  stupid  eye  of  the  British  Philistine. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  live  in  Paris  during  the  wildest  and  most 
brilliant  years  of  Romanticism  ;  and,  as  presented  in  his  Paris 
Sketch  Book,  his  attitude  towards  the  movement  and  its  leaders 
is  one  of  mingled  amusement  and  disgust,  of  indignation  tem¬ 
pered  with  cynicism.  Long  afterwards,  when  he  was  no  longer  un¬ 
known  in  literature  and  art,  but  had  made  himself  a  place  beside 
Fielding  and  Dickens  and  Scott  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel,  his  ardour  was  somewhat  quenched,  and  his  opinions 
grew  less  hostile  and  more  appreciative.  In  his  later  years  we  find 
him  delighting  in  Dumas,  aud  writing  about  that  admirable  artist 
with  excellent  enthusiasm  and  discretion.  But  in  his  “  mighty 
youth  ”  he  is,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  noted,  the  bold  Briton  all 
over.  The  airs  he  gives  himselfare  those  of  a  child  of  Waterloo  ;  he 
is  the  “  one  Jack  Englishman”  of  legend  and  song,  who  is  capable  of 
vanquishing  with  his  single  arm  any  number  of  frog-eating  French¬ 
men;  the  line  old  insular  feeling  against  Popery  and  brass  money 
and  wooden  shoes  comes  vigorously  out  in  him.  Among  a  crowd 
of  antic  dispositions  he  represents  indignant  purity  and  manli¬ 
ness.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  them  and  their  vagaries; 
but,  as  M.  Hugo  bas  it,  “  il  se  bouche  le  nez,”  and  that  with 
the  disdain  of  a  creature  of  superior  essence.  He  is  outraged 
by  “the  monstrous  and  terrible  exaggerations”  of  MM.  Balzac 
and  Hugo  and  Dumas;  by  the  “thieves'  and  prostitutes’  apo¬ 
theoses,”  the  “  cheap  apologues,”  the  “  topsyturvifications  of 
morality”  of  that  scandalous  creature,  “Mrs.  Dudevant”;  by 
“  the  indecency,  the  coarse  blasphemy,  and  the  vulgar  wit  ”  of 
Bon  Juan  de.  Marana  and  the  “  tabernacular  ”  quality  in  Caligula. 
That  curious  feeling  of  his  for  passion — the  feeling  which  is  com¬ 
pacted  partly  of  hatred,  partly  of  terror,  and  partly  of  dislike 
of  what  are  called  scenes  comes  out  in  every  line  he  writes. 
He  is  artist  enough  to  see  that  George  Sand  writes  admirable 
prose  ;  that  there  is  the  “  stamp  of  genius  ”  on  all  the  pictures  of 
Delacroix,  “  rude”  and  “  barbarous  ”  as  they  are  ;  that  Daumier  is 
an  incomparable  draughtsman,  Philipon  a  man  of  wit,  and  the 
elegant  Charles  de  Bernard  a  writer  of  parts.  But  his  concessions 
do  not  go  much  further.  With  the  great  men  of  the  epoch  ho  is 
truly,  in  Touchstone’s  phrase,  much,  as  the  “  most  capricious  poet, 
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honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths.’’  They  have  absolutely  nothing 
in  common ;  and  he  takes  a  pride  in  noting  the  fact. 

When  Thackeray  is  in  sympathy  with  his  subject  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it  that  is  very  well  worth  hearing.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  better  than  his  description  of  the  “brief,  rich, 
melancholy  sentences  ”  of  George  Sand.  “  I  can’t  express  to  you  the 
charm  of  them,”  he  writes ;  “  they  seem  to  me  like  the  sound  of  I 
country  bells — provoking  I  don’t  know  what  vein  of  musing  and 
meditation,  and  falling  sweetly  and  sadly  on  the  ear.”  Here 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  felt  his  subject,  and  writes  of  it  with 
perfect  understanding.  Or  take  his  little  analysis  of  the  qualities 
of  Daumier's  drawing,  as  expressed  in  the  wonderful  series  of  cari-  ( 
•catures  which  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  Bertrand  and  Macaire: —  j 

The  admirable  way  in  which  each  fresh  character  is  conceived,  the  gro-  | 
tesque  appropriateness  of  Robert's  every  successive  attitude  and  gesticula¬ 
tion,  and  the  variety  of  Bertrand’s  postures  of  invariable  repose,  the 
exquisite  fitness  of  all  the  other  characters,  who  act  their  little  part  and 
disappear  from  the  scene,  cannot  be  described  on  paper,  or  too  highly 
lauded.  The  figures  are  very  carelessly  drawn  ;  but,  if  the  reader  can 
understand  us,  all  the  attitudes  and  limbs  are  perfectly  conceived,  and 
wonderfully  natural  and  various.  After  pondering  over  these  drawings  for 
some  hours,  as  we  have  been  while  compiling  this  notice  of  them,  wc  have 
grown  to  believe  that  the  personages  are  real,  and  the  scenes  remain  I 
imprinted  on  the  brain  as  if  we  had  absolutely  been  present  at  their  acting,  j 
Perhaps  the  clever  way  in  which  the  plates  are  coloured,  and  the  excellent 
effect  which  is  put  into  each,  may  add  to  this  illusion.  Now,  in  looking,  j 
for  instance,  at  H.  B.’s  slim,  vapoury  figures,  they  have  struck  us  as  j 
excellent  likenesses  of  men  and  women,  but  no  more  ;  the  bodies  want  spirit,  • 
action,  and  individuality.  George  Cruikshank,  as  a  humourist,  has  quite 
as  much  genius,  but  he  does  not  know  the  art  of  “  effect  ”  so  well  as  M. 
Daumier ;  and,  if  we  might  venture  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  another 
humorous  designer,  whose  works  are  extensively  circulated — the  illustrator 
•of  Pickwick  and  Nicholas  Nickleby — it  would  be  to  study  well  these 
caricatures  of  M.  Daumier  ;  who,  though  he  executes  very  carelessly,  knows 
very  well  what  he  would  express,  indicates  perfectly  the  attitude  and 
identity  of  his  figure,  and  is  quite  aware,  beforehand,  of  the  effect  which  he 
intends  to  produce.  The  one  we  should  fancy  to  be  a  practised  artist  taking 
his  ease  ;  the  other,  a  young  one,  somewhat  bewildered,  a  verj'  clever  one, 
however,  who  if  he  would  think  more,  and  exaggerate  less,  would  add  not 
a  little  to  his  reputation. 

The  phrasing  of  this  passage,  it  must  be  owned,  is  far  from 
elegant ;  twice  in  it  does  the  ingenious  author  become  a  For¬ 
cible  Feeble,  and  descend  to  italics ;  and  throughout  it  is  evident 
that,  as  is  usual  with  the  man  who  attempts  a  final  estimate  of  j 
bis  contemporaries,  be  is  a  little  wanting  in  the  sense  of  propor-  > 
tion.  But,  allowing  for  all  this,  the  analysis  is  excellent.  It  is,  j 
no  doubt,  a  mistake  to  institute  comparisons  between  Daumier 
and  Cruikshank,  and  Daumier  and  II.  B.,  and  Daumier  and  Hablot 
Browne.  But  the  fact  of  the  Frenchman’s  genius  is  thoroughly 
apprehended,  its  qualities  are  finely  differentiated  ;  and  if  we  only 
transpose  the  description  into  a  higher  key  of  enthusiasm,  we  shall 
find  that  it  renders  our  own  idea  of  the  man  and  his  work  with 
remarkable  neatness  and  fidelity. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  but  seldom  indeed  that  Thackeray  is 
moved  to  approval.  For  the  most  part  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  material,  and  anxious,  not  so  much  to  describe  it,  as  to  be  1 
highly  moral  and  intelligent  in  his  remarks  upon  it.  The  conse-  j 
quence  is  that  his  remarks,  however  moral,  are  very  often  the  reverse  J 
of  intelligent.  Ilis  critical  range  is  curiously  limited  ;  his  observa-  j 
tions  have  mostly  a  subjective  value  only — are  useful  only  as  so  much  | 
autobiography.  Considered  as  a  contribution  to  artistic  and  literary 
history,  his  essays  are  extraordinarily  vague  and  colourless ;  as  studies 
•of  method  and  individuality,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
Thus,  in  1840,  Balzac  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  his  best  work ; 
he  was  the  author  of  the  1‘eau  de  Chagrin,  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  of 
Le  Fere  Goriot,  of  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  of  half  a  score  master-  j 
pieces  besides ;  hut  Thackeray,  much  as  he  was  destined  to  owe  to  [ 
him  and  well  as  he  knew  him,  refers  to  him  only  in  connexion 
with  the  case  of  the  murderer  Peytel,  and  then  quite  slightingly, 
as  in  Pendennis  he  refers  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  literary  j 
habits  of  Miss  Am ory.  With  Victor  Hugo  it  is  even  worse.  He 
comes  in  for  comment ;  hut  the  comment  is  of  the  kind  which  poets  J 
do  not  love,  and  which  such  a  master  as  Hugo  does  not  deserve. 
One  of  the  great  English  writer’s  references  to  the  great  French-  J 
man  is  curiously  irreverent : — 

Every  piece  Victor  Hugo  has  written  since  Ilernani  has  contained  a 
monster,  a  delightful  monster,  saved  by  one  virtue.  There  is  Triboulet,  a 
foolish  monster ;  Lucrece  Borgia,  a  maternal  monster ;  Mary  Tudor, 
a  religious  monster  ;  Monsieur  Quasimodo,  a  hump-backed  monster,  and 
■others  that  might  be  named,  whose  monstrosities  we  are  induced  to  pardon — 
nay,  admiringly  to  witness — because  they  are  agreeably  mingled  with  some 
exquisite  display  of  affection.  And,  as  the  great  Hugo  has  one  monster  to 
each  play,  the  great  Dumas  has  ordinarily  half  a  dozen,  to  whom  murder 
is  nothing,  & c. 

What  is  noticeable  in  these  remarks  is  that,  while  they  criticize 
the  moral  quality  of  their  subject,  they  no  more  take  its  literary 
and  artistic  qualities  into  account  than  if  these  were  simply  non¬ 
existent  ;  that,  in  other  words,  they  hear  indelibly  impressed  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  the  British  Philistine.  It  is  the  same  with 
French  tragedy,  which,  “red-heeled,  patched,  and  be-periwigged, 
lies  in  the  grave.”  It  is  the  same  with  French  drama.  The  writer 
has  seen  “  most  of  the  grand  dramas  which  have  been  produced 
at  Paris  for  the  last  half-dozen  years”;  has  seen  all  Hugo,  that 
is  to  say,  and  all  Dumas;  has  seen  Hernani  and  Lucrece  Borgia 
and  Rug  Bias,  and  Antony  and  Kean,  and  La  Tour  de  Nesle  and 
Richard  Darlington.  And  the  upshot  is  that  he  “  takes  leave  to 
be  heartily  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent  his  time, 
and  of  the  hideous  kind  of  mental  intoxication  in  which  he  has 
permitted  himself  to  indulge.”  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  verse 
or  of  the  prose;  not  a  word  of  Dorval  or  of  Frederick ;  not  a 


word  of  Samson,  or  Ligier,  or  Georges ;  not  a  word  of  the 
magnificent  qualities  of  imagination,  invention,  construction,  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  originality  of  method,  by  the  presence  of  which  all 
these  “  grand  dramas  ” — considered  both  as  specimens  of  literature 
and  as  opportunities  of  acting — were  distinguished.  The  British 
Philistine  has  got  his  pulpit  and  his  text,  and  he  preaches  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind.  After  this,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
that  Itachel,  the  greatest  artist  in  tragedy  of  modern  France,  is 
referred  to  merely  as  “  the  fair  Rachel  ”  and  “  the  fair  Jewess  ”  ; 
that,  if  the  author  mentions  Deburau  at  all,  it  is  only  to  match 
him  with  Racine  and  Madame  Saqui ;  and  that  Frederick 
himself  (Bocage  is  never  mentioned)  is  si tnply  described  as  “a 
very  clever  actor.”  It  is  so  obvious  that  the  man’s  heart  is  else¬ 
where  ;  that  his  imagination  is  concerned  not  with  art  but  with  a 
certain  sort  of  nature ;  that  off  his  own  ground  he  speaks,  not  as 
an  artist,  but  merely  as  a  Philistine  and  a  bold  and  moral  Briton ; 
that,  while  he  labours  under  the  impression  that  be  is  writing 
history,  he  is  only  producing  autobiography,  that  you  end  by 
taking  him  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  enjoying  him  tho¬ 
roughly. 

Nowadays  the  point  of  view  has  changed.  It  is  recognized  that 
Hugo  is  a  very  great  poet ;  that  Berlioz,  whose  existence  Thackeray 
— a  lover  of  Mozart,  and  of  Arne  and  Bishop,  of  Vedrai  Carino, 
and  of  The  Red  Cross  Knight — does  not  seem  to  have  suspected, 
may  almost  be  said  to  he  the  founder  of  modern  music;  and,  to 
say  no  more,  that  Dumas  is  practically  the  author  of  the  modem 
drama. 


THE  CESAKEWITCH. 

A  PART  from  the  romance  of  the  thing,  it  may  be  doubtful 
--tA-  whether  the  Cesarewitch  does  not  create  more  interest  than 
the  Derby.  The  evidence  on  which  prognostications  for  the  former 
race  have  to  be  calculated  is  far  more  profuse  and  infinitely  more 
complicated  than  for  the  latter.  Indeed  the  problem  of  the 
Cesarewitch  before  the  race  reminds  one  of  a  bad  dream  in  which 
there  is  a  something,  which,  do  what  one  may,  “  will  not  come 
right.”  The  owners  of  racehorses  who  were  believed  to  have  the 
best  chances  of  winning  the  late  Cesarewitch  were  Mr.  Lefevre 
with  Archiduc,  Mr.  Hammond  with  the  Derby  dead-heater  St. 
Gatien  and  the  famous  mare  Florence,  Lord  Ellesmere  with  High¬ 
land  Chief,  Lord  Bradford  with  Quicklime,  Mr.  Staub  with  Stock¬ 
holm  (the  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Stakes),  Mr.  Vyner  with 
The  Lambkin  (the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger),  Lord  Manners  with 
Sir  Reuben,  Mr.  Robertson  with  Studley,  Mr.  Lambert  with 
Gonfalon,  Mr.  H.  T.  Barclay  (the  owner  of  the  winner  of  last 
year's  Cambridgeshire)  with  Ben  More,  and  Mr.  Green  with  Crim 
Tartar. 

There  were  twenty  runners,  and  they  were  sent  off'  after  one 
false  start.  Archiduc  made  the  running  early  in  the  race,  hut 
he  was  soon  pulled  back,  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Friday  took  the 
lead.  Considering  the  weights  which  they  were  carrying,  several 
of  the  better  class  of  horses  ran  very  forward  during  the  first  half 
of  the  race.  When  the  field  had  gone  through  the  gap  and  turned 
into  the  Abingdon  Mile,  Crim  Tartar  and  Ben  More  took  the  lead, 
and  St.  Gatien  was  quite  in  the  rear.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
home  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  was  beaten,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Rosebery’s  lightly-weighted  four-year-old,  Polemic, 
went  to  the  front.  Stockholm,  Archiduc,  St.  Gatien,  and  Florence 
gradually  worked  their  way  into  the  leading  division,  but  Highland 
Chief  was  beaten  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  and  as  they  came  down  it 
Stockholm  was  also  in  trouble,  while  Quicklime  was  running  as  if 
be  had  had  enough  of  it.  In  the  Abingdon  Bottom  Archer  brought 
Archiduc  up  to  Polemic,  and  when  they  came  out  of  it,  Wood 
rushed  forward  with  St.  GatieD,  and  passing  the  pair  without 
much  difficulty,  won  the  race  by  four  lengths.  Polemic  heat 
Archiduc  by  a  neck  for  second  place,  and  Florence  was  a  very  fair 
fourth.  Few  three-year-olds  have  been  able  to  boast  of  a  more 
glorious  career  than  St.  Gatien.  In  appearance  he  pleased  almost 
all  the  critics ;  his  condition  was  perfect,  and  bis  splendid 
shoulders,  back,  and  loins  were  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  may 
also  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Polemic,  who  is  withal  a 
neatly-shaped  horse  enough,  the  leading  division  at  the  finish  was 
composed  of  remarkably  good-looking  horses.  The  victory  of  the 
winner  was  some  of  the  best  form  ever  shown  on  the  Turf,  and 
it  must  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  every  good  sportsman. 

In  reviewing  the  Cesarewitch  as  a  handicap  we  must  own  that 
the  better  classes  of  horses  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  fairly 
treated.  Sometimes,  and  too  often,  the  best  horses  are  crushed  out 
of  a  handicap  ;  but  in  this  case  the  horses  of  high  class  appeared, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  rather  the  best  of  it.  One  of  the  first  horses 
chosen  as  a  favourite  was  Lord  Bradford’s  Quicklime.  Here  was 
a  five-year-old  that  had  won  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at 
Ascot  and  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize — races  worth  6,382 1. — besides 
running  second  for  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby,  handi¬ 
capped  at  7  st.  7  lbs.,  or  24  lbs.  below  the  top  weight.  Yet  the 
handicapper  was  quite  correct,  according  to  the  Racing  Calendar, 
in  allotting  so  light  a  weight  to  him;  for  in  the  City  and 
Suburban  last  spring  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  beat  Thebais  by 
half  a  length  at  a  difference  of  27  lbs.,  and  he  had  been  unplaced 
for  each  of  the  three  other  races  for  which  he  had  run  this  season. 
In  fact,  the  City  and  Suburban  had  been  the  only  race  which  he  had 
won  for  more  than  two  years.  Critics,  therefore,  had  no  just  cause 
for  cavilling  at  his  handicapping.  St.  Gatien  was  a  favourite 
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among  the  best  class,  and  he  was  bmked  at  short  odds.  But  what 
more  can  a  handicapper  be  expected  to  do  to  a  winner  of  the  Derby 
— much  less  a  dead-heater — than  put  4  lbs.  more  on  his  back  than 
the  weight  apportioned  bv  the  rules  of  the  Cesarewitch  to  the 
winner  of  the  St.  Leger  ?  Sir  Reuben,  like  Quicklime,  was  a 
winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  he  had  only 
7  st.  8  lbs.  to  carry  ;  but  he  had  certainly  run  8  lbs.  below  winning 
iorm  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  field  which  he  had  beaten  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  was  much  below  the  average  of  that 
race.  Then  there  was  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  himself, 
The  Lambkin,  who  had  raised  his  weight  6  lbs.  by  that  victory. 
Many  people  fancied  his  chance,  but  an  average  winner  of  the  St. 
Leger  is  supposed  to  be  properly  weighted  for  the  Cesarewitch 
at  8  st.  4  lbs.,  and  The  Lambkin  was  generally  considered 
below  the  average  ;  why,  therefore,  should  he  have  been  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  under  that  weight  f  Highland  Chief,  again, 
a  four-year-old  that  had  only  been  beaten  bv  a  neck  last  year 
for  the  Derby,  and  had  run  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  overweighted  at  8  st. ;  and  he  had  lately  shown 
himself  to  be  in  good  form  by  winning  a  race  with  great 
ease  at  the  First  October  Meeting.  There  were  good  judges  of 
racing  who  thought  that  even  Florence,  a  four-year-old  handi¬ 
capped  at  9st.  2  lbs.,  had  far  from  a  bad  chance.  Certainly  she 
had  proved  herself  to  be  an  extraordinary  mare,  having  won  nearly 
6,000/.  in  stakes  this  year.  Stockholm,  the  winner  of  the  Good- 
wood  Stakes,  had  beaten  Florence  in  that  race,  when  receiving 
2  st.  6  lbs.,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  a  great 
chance,  although  she  was  now  to  receive  only  1  st.  4  lbs.  from 
Florence.  She  had  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes  by  six  lengths  in  a 
canter ;  she  had  also  won  another  race  at  Goodwood,  as  well  as  a 
Queen’s  Plate  at  Lichfield ;  and  her  running  on  the  Continent 
showed  that  she  was  a  wonderful  stayer.  Yet  the  handicapper 
had  scarcely  sufficient  reasons  for  burdening  her  beyond  7  st.  12  lbs. 
The  sensational  horse,  however,  among  the  heavy  weights  was 
Archiduc.  It  was  generally  believed  that  this  colt  would  have 
been  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby,  if  he  had  not  been  dis¬ 
qualified,  through  the  death  of  Count  Lagrange ;  and  it  was 
assumed  that  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  won  both  that 
race  and  the  St.  Leger  if  he  had  started  for  them.  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  people  asked  should  he  be  handicapped  5  lbs.  below  St. 
GatienP  especially  as  he  had  been  handicapped  3  lbs.  above 
Harvester  for  the  Free  Handicap,  when  Harvester  was  supposed 
to  be  the  best  three-year-old  colt,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Simon, 
Busybody,  and  Archiduc.  What  change  had  there  been  in  the  re¬ 
lative  form  of  St.  Gatien  and  Archiduc  since  the  Derby  to  justify 
such  a  lenient  burden  for  Archiduc?  Perhaps  the  best  reply  was 
that,  if  the  official  handicapper  believed  the  running  of  either 
Oorrie  Roy  or  Tristan  with  St.  Gatien,  in  the  Gold  Vase  at  Ascot, 
to  be  correct,  he  was  justified  in  considering  St.  Gatien  several 
pounds  better  than  his  Derby  form,  while  Archiduc’s  defeat 
in  the  French  Derby  showed  that  he  was  no  prodigy.  Archiduc’s 
easy  victory  over  Escogrifi'e — who  subsequently  won  two  races 
before  the  Cesarewitch — and  Fra  Diavolo,  in  the  Prix  Royal 
Oak,  in  September,  the  Newmarket  handicapper  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  but  it  greatly  encouraged  his  backers  to  believe  in 
his  chance.  The  handicapper  had  another  reasonable  excuse  for 
estimating  the  merits  of  Archiduc  much  lower  when  framing  the 
handicap  for  the  Cesarewitch  than  when  making  that  for  the  Free 
Handicap  Sweepstakes.  Archiduc  had  only  run  twice  in  England 
as  a  two-year-old,  and  on  the  first  occasion  Queen  Adelaide  had 
beaten  him  by  a  head,  while  on  the  second  he  had  beaten  Talisman, 
Royal  Fern,  and  Loch  Ranza  with  great  ease.  As  Royal  Fern 
had  run  within  half  a  length  of  Busybody  for  the  Middle  Park 
Plate,  it  was  argued  that  Archiduc  must  be  a  colt  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Since  the  Free  Handicap  was  made,  however,  both 
Royal  Fern  and  Talisman  had  shown  themselves  to  be  a  good 
many  pounds  worse  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Queen  Adelaide  ;  Archiduc,  therefore,  had  not  any 
great  claims,  on  his  English  form  alone,  to  be  considered  a  colt  of 
surpassing  merit. 

Judging  from  the  acceptances,  it  seemed  that  the  owners  of  the 
horses  more  heavily  weighted  thought  they  had  the  best  chance, 
as  all  but  six  of  the  horses  handicapped  above  the  middle  weight 
accepted,  while  twenty-six  of  those  handicapped  below  the  middle 
weight  did  not  accept.  Of  course  the  theory  of  handicapping  is 
that  every  horse  entered  shall  have  an  equal  chance  given  to  it, 
but  good  sportsmen  are  inclined  to  look  leniently  upon  the  favour¬ 
able  handicapping  of  good  horses.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  easier 
to  estimate  the  form  of  horses  that  have  often  run  in  weight-for¬ 
age  races  than  that  of  platers,  and  when  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  powers  of  the  latter  class,  a  handicapper  acts  wisely  in  giving 
them  weights  which  will  at  any  rate  prevent  their  making  run¬ 
away  coups.  Before  the  late  Cesarewitch  a  good  deal  was  written 
about  the  “  blots  ”  and  “  glaring  errors  ”  of  the  handicap  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  led  to  an  immense  amount  of  heavy  gambling, 
which,  although  an  undoubted  evil  in  itself,  proved  the  handicap 
to  be  a  good  one. 

Among  the  lightly-weighted  division  Studley  was  considered 
“  a  good  thing,”  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  three-year- 
old  that  had  run  a  race  over  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  beat¬ 
ing  nine  opponents,  under  5  st.  10  lbs.,  ought  to  have  been 
put  into  the  Cesarewitch  at  6  st.  6  lbs.,  especially  a  colt 
that  had  only  run  twice  in  public  this  season.  Another  three- 
vear-old  that  seemed  leniently  treated  was  Gonfalon,  by  Hampton. 
He  had  won  a  race  by  four  lengths  at  Harpenden  over  a 
mile  and  a  half,  with  only  a  trifie  the  best  of  the  weights, 


j  beating  Incendiary  and  Ironclad.  Under  6  st.  6  lbs.  he  had 
|  run  a  very  good  second  for  the  Ascot  Stakes  over  two  miles, 
j  and  ho  had  run  third  to  Talisman  at  Ascot  when  giving  him 
J  7  lbs.,  beating  Royal  Fern  at  even  weights.  We  should  have 
been  inclined  to  have  given  him  more  than  6  st.  7  lbs.  to  carry  for 
the  Cesarewitch.  Ben  More,  a  four-year-old  who  had  not  won 
a  race  this  year,  was  backed  as  if  he  was  well  in  the  handicap 
at  6  st.  8  lbs. ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  he  deserved  to  carry  more 
for  his  two  wretched  victories  last  year  in  Ireland.  There  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  Crim  Tartar  because  he  had  won  five 
races,  some  of  them  over  a  distance,  which  alone  should  have 
entitled  him  to  more  than  6  st.  4  lb3. ;  but  besides  this  he  had 
beaten  Louis  d  Or  on  worse  terms  than  weight  for  age  over  two 
miles,  and  Louis  d’Or  had  beaten  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger. 
As  far  as  this  last  performance  was  concerned,  however,  the 
handicapper  was  innocent,  as  it  took  place  after  the  publication  of 
the  weights.  Although  nobody  had  fancied  Polemic,  the  event 
proved  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  favourably  handicapped  horses 
in  the  race,  and  well  he  might  be,  as  he  was  the  most  lightly- 
weighted  four-year-old,  and  was  within  7  lbs.  of  the  lightest 
weight  in  the  whole  handicap.  A  horse  that  had  won  a  race  and 
been  placed  twice  this  year  should  scarcely  have  been  treated  so 
leniently.  But,  criticize  as  wff  may,  the  handicapper  of  the 
Cesarewitch  is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result,  since  horses 
lrom  each  end  ot  his  list  finished  first  and  second,  and  the  winner 
carried  the  heaviest  weight  ever  borne  to  victory  in  the  race. 


REVIEWS. 


BRITISH  MEZZOTINTS.* 

THE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Chaloner  Smith’s  Catalogue  of  British 
Mezzotints  appeared  very  nearly  six  years  ago.  The  final 
volume — the  second  division  of  Part  IV. — has  only  recently  been 
issued.  Six  years  is  not  too  long  for  so  ambitious  an  undertaking, 
and  its  author  has  done  well  to  delay  its  completion  until  further 
investigation  has  enabled  him  to  correct,  though  only  partially, 
the  errors  and  omissions  which  are  the  almost  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniments  of  a  work  of  this  nature.  Hitherto,  no  complete 
catalogue  of  the  engravings  of  the  British  Mezzotinters  has  been 
compiled.  Bromley,  if  indeed  the  Catalogue  which  bears  his  name 
should  not  rather  have  borne  that  of  Horace  Walpole,  brings  his 
list  down  only  to  1793,  and,  though  he  records  some  few  prints 
which  cannot  now  be  found,  he  omits  all  mention  of  others,  and 
in  many  ways  his  book  is  far  from  perfect  ;  it  has  been  long 
out  of  print,  and  is  not  easily  attainable.  The  History  of  the  Art 
of  Engraving  in  Mezzotinto,  attributed  to  Dr.  James  Chelsum, 
was  printed  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  Granger's  Biographical 
History  of  England  was  published  in  1769-74,  the  fifth  edition  in 
1824,  and  copies  of  portraits  in  illustration  appeared  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century.  These,  with  Walpole’s  Anecdotes, 
Nagler’s  Kiimtler-Lexikon ,  and  Laborde’s  Gravure  en  Maniere 
Noire ,  the  four  Catalogues  of  engravings  after  Reynolds  which 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  utilized,  and  the  scattered  notices  in  Bryan, 
have  formed  the  only  literature  of  any  real  service  to  the  student, 
and  have  rather  proved  the  necessity  of  some  such  compre¬ 
hensive  work  as  that  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  our  list 
than  anticipated  its  value.  The  second  book,  the  Catalogue 
RaisonnS  of  the  Engraved  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is 
a  new  edition  of  a  volume  which  appeared  in  1874.  It  shows 
the  advantage  of  longer  study,  and,  as  the  author  acknow¬ 
ledges,  of  reference  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Smith’s  Catalogue 
which  had  been  received  before  its  publication.  The  third, 
intended  only  for  private  circulation,  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Tiffin.  It  includes  some  rarities,  and  by  its  aid 
we  have  been  able  to  make  a  few  corrections  in  the  other  and 
more  important  works.  The  fourth  volume  upon  our  list  owes 
its  origin  to  the  magnificent  display  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last  winter,  and  might  indeed  be  regarded 
as  a  supplementary  part  to  the  Handbook  of  the  Exhibition.  Full 
of  anecdote,  it  has  necessarily  somewhat  of  an  ephemeral  character, 
and  may  escape  too  close  criticism.  The  list  Mr.  Stephens  gives 
of  the  engraved  portraits  of  children  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  day,  whereas  Dr.  Hamilton  indexes  none  later  than  1 822. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  not  always  very  clear,  nor  do  we  know  that  critics 
would  unanimously  endorse  his  praise  of  Reynolds’s  landscape. 
His  decision,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  is  that 

The  remark  that  Reynolds  never  safely  left  portraiture  holds  good,  as  we 
believe,  with  universal  effect.  In  truth,  his  landscapes  are  really  aptly 
chosen  portraits  of  Nature;  in  them  he  was  fortunate — had,  so  to  say, 
poetry  and  magniiicence  at  his  hand  ;  no  artificial  habits  had  to  be 


*  British  Mezzntinto  Portraits ;  being  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  those 
Engravings  from  the  Introduction  o  f  the  Art  to  the  Early  Part  of  the  Present 
Century.  Accompanied  by  Biographical  Notes.  By  John  Chaloner 
Smith,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  London  :  Sotheran.  1878-18S4. 

A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Engraved  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
P  At.  A. .from  1755  to  1882,  Sfc.  By  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  New 
edition,  enlarged.  London:  Colnaghi.  1884. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  English  Portraits  in  Mezzotints.  Being  the 
Portion  in  Mezzotint  of  a  Collection  of  Portraits  formed  by  Walter  F. 
Tiffin.  Salisbury.  Privately  printed. 

English  Children  as  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  An  Essay  by 
Frederic  G.  Stephens.  London :  Remington.  1884. 
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mastered  there — no  traditions  were  prepared  to  hamper  him  ;  his  natural 
feeling  did  all  he  needed,  and  all  he  aimed  to  do.  On  this  account,  we  may 
believe  that  Sir  Joshua  was  one  of  the  finest  landscape-painters  of  his  time, 
aud  that  he  applied  his  shill  in  that  respect  with  best  fortune  when  he 
painted  children  in  landscapes,  ns  he  most  frequently  did. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  inezzotinto  ba9  a  peculiar  interest  for 
English  people,  since,  though  it  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  our¬ 
selves,  it  was  so  neglected  abroad  and  so  successfully  practised 
here  that  it  acquired  the  title  of  “  the  English  manner.”  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  art  would  have  become  popular  if 
it  had  not  lent  itself  so  admirably  to  the  reproduction,  with¬ 
out  colour,  of  portraiture,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  such  mas¬ 
ters  as  Reynolds  had  not  existed.  “  It  would  seem,”  says  Dr. 
Hamilton,  “as  if  the  artist  engravers,  contemporaries  of  Sir 
Joshua,  had  been  enabled  to  surpass  their  art  for  the  purpose  of 
faithfully  transcribing  the  pictures  they  imitated,  as  if  the  very 
genius  of  Reynolds  had  guided  their  hands.  But,  born  with  such 
opportunity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  inezzotinto  is  only 
exceptionally  satisfactory,  and  can  never  rank  with  the  finer 
forms  of  engraving.”  The  reason  lies  in  its  too  frequent  imper¬ 
fection.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  impressions  from  mezzotint  plates  are  more  or  less 
detestable,  and  are  valuable  only  as  records  of  portraiture.  Asa 
frontispiece  to  his  first  volume,  Mr.  Smith  has  given  very  accurate 
reproductions  of  two  impressions,  the  second  and  the  fourth  states, 
of  the  same  plate.  In  this  case  the  second  state  may  possibly  he 
finer  than  the  first,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  which  we  have 
not  seen ;  while  the  fourth  state,  which  is  reproduced  to  show 
the  contrast,  is,  as  an  engraving,  comparatively  worthless.  The 
plate  has  become  so  worn  by  the  process  of  printing  that  no  con¬ 
noisseur  would  care  to  preserve  an  impression.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  very  art  that  has  created  them ;  only  a  very  moderate  number 
of  fine  impressions  were  possible ;  Gilpin  says  that  more  than 
one  hundred  good  impressions  could  not  be  drawn  off,  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  this  estimate  too  low;  we  should  have  thought  it  very  much 
too  high.  Turner  affirmed  that  his  plates  would  not  yield  more 
than  thirty  good  impressions.  The  writer  of  the  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  a  mezzotint  exhibition  held  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  in  1 88 1  places  the  limit  at  from  forty  to  fifty,  but  there 
must  be  great  variation  in  excellence  when  so  much  is  due  to  the 
printing ;  and  even  an  early  proof  does  not  necessarily  imply  particular 
merit.  The  process  called  “  steeling,”  unknown  in  former  times,  is 
now  commonly  practised,  and  in  consequence  the  life  of  the  plate 
is  much  prolonged,  and  many  more  impressions  may  be  taken  from 
it;  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage.  Prints  from  such  plate3  are 
apt  to  come  off  dull  and  hard ;  and,  while  we  believe  with  Mr.  Smith 
that  few  modern  mezzotints  will  hear  comparison  with  the  finest 
of  those  he  catalogues,  it  is  not  because  equal  skill  is  wanting,  but 
because  its  fullest  advantage  is  not  given  to  wbat  the  last  of  the 
great  mezzotinters  fondly  termed  “  the  copper.”  The  best  impres¬ 
sions  of  Cousin's  engravings  in  mezzotint  after  Reynolds  are 
extremely  good.  An  engraver’s  proof  of  “  Penelope  Boothby,”  or 
the  “  Girl  with  a  dog,”  little  Miss  Bowles,  will  rank  with  the  best 
work  of  MacArdell,  of  Smith,  or  Valentine  Green,  hut  such 
success  is  not  commonly  attainable.  In  regard  to  description  of  the 
“  states  ”  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Hamilton  have  taken  the  sensible 
view,  and  have  not  confused  either  themselves  or  their  readers  by 
substituting  for  a  useful  and  commonly-accepted  term  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  first  and  second  trial  proofs,  of  proofs  and  finished  impres¬ 
sions.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  prints  is  aware  that  a 
first  proof  is  not  necessarily  superior,  it  may  he  “  more  rare  than 
beautiful.”  Still  iu  indexing  the  impressions  a  first  state  is  a  first, 
and  should  be  recorded  as  such.  The  finished  impression  may  be 
complete  with  names  of  painter  and  engraver,  and  subject,  and  time 
of  publication,  and  yet.  be  a  print  with  but  little  merit  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Its  artistic  value  is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
connoisseur,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  assurance  that  no  earlier 
impression  should  properly  be  called  a  state. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  works  of  the  earliest  mezzotinters  is  a 
useful  addition  to  Mr.  Smith’s  Catalogue.  Laborde  is  in  regard  to 
them  especially  misleading,  since  he  has  not  shown  sufficient  care 
in  distinguishing  prints  in  the  dark  manner  from  true  mezzotints. 
Thus,  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  mezzotint  by  Rembrandt, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  process  in  any  plates  as  they  came 
from  his  hand.  Laborde  accepts  two  portraits  of  Bakhuisen  as 
executed  by  that  master,  and  which  are  doubtfully  recorded  by 
Bartsch ;  one  of  them  is  certainly  by  Gole,  and,  though  an  in¬ 
scription  assumed  to  be  by  Bakhuisen  appears  upon  the  other,  it, 
too,  is  probably  by  Gole.  We  know  no  mezzotint  by  Ostade,  and 
if  the  Teniers,  father  and  son,  executed  any  such  plates,  the  results 
have  been  carefully  concealed.  Laborde  is  also  in  error  in  placing 
Jan  Lutma  among  engravers  in  mezzotint.  We  do  not  recognize 
the  work  “  with  the  berceau  ”  in  “  The  Fountain  of  the  Three 
Tritons”  as  mezzotint,  nor  is  it  present  in  the  doubtful  “roulette 
work  ”  upon  his  portrait  of  his  father.  Mr.  Smith  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  rejecting  the  enrolment  among  these  engravers  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  “  who  stands  in  need  of  no  such  addition  to 
his  fame.” 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  adverse  criticism  that  we  notice  a  few  omis¬ 
sions  and  errors.  Books  like  these,  honestly  undertaken,  should, 
if  possible,  he  generously  accepted  ;  only  clearest  evidence  of  care¬ 
lessness  or  neglect  can  warrant  censure.  But  errors  there  are  which 
should  properly  he  remarked,  with  a  view  to  future  correc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tuer,  in  Bartolozzi  and  Ins  Works,  has  shown  how  the 
dates  of  Bartolozzi’s  birth  and  death  are  frequently  quoted 


wrongly.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  born  in  1727 
and  died  in  1815.  Dr.  Hamilton  gives,  of  course  in  oversight,  the 
date  of  his  birth  as  1786;  Mr.  Smith  places  it  in  1728.  The 
portrait  of  Miss  Bowles  is  in  four  states,  two  of  which  are  before- 
the  artist’s  name,  &c.  Miss  Julia  Bosvile  married  William  Ward 
in  1780.  lie  did  not  become  “  Dudley  and  Ward  ”  until  1786.  It  is 
not  of  much  consequence  now,  hut  it  was  a  serious  alternative  for 
Dr.  Ilawkesworth  whether,  as  Dr.  Hamilton  says,  he  “  died  from 
elation,”  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  he  was  “  killed  by  his 
critics.”  A  first  state  of  the  portrait  of  Sarah  Chickley,  the 
mother  of  Andrew  Fountaine,  “before  any  inscription,”  is 
described  by  Mr.  Tiffin  ;  it  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  also 
omits  a  first  state  of  Catharine,  Countess  of  Rutland,  also- 
described  by  Mr.  Tiffin.  There  is  an  earlier  state  of  Smith’s 
mezzotint  of  Bishop  Burnet.  The  blundering  inscription  below 
the  portraits  of  Lady  Cathcart  and  her  child  has  been  fruitful  im 
further  errors.  It  reads,  “  Jane,  Lady  Cathcart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  and  their  second  son.”  The  portrait  is  a 
pendant  to  the  portrait  of  Charles,  Lord  Cathcart,  not  Lord 
Charles  Cathcart,  as  Mr.  Smith  expresses  it ;  and  their  child,  seen 
in  his  mother’s  picture,  is  not  a  hoy  at  all,  but  a  little  girl.  The 
picture  was  painted  in  1755.  Lady  Oathcart’s  first  child,  a 
daughter  Jane,  was  born  in  1754;  her  second  daughter  was  horn 
in  1757  ;  and  Charles  Allen,  supposed  to  be  here  represented,  was 
nothorn  until  1759.  Their  second  daughter,  Mary  (Mr.  Smith,  by  a 
misprint,  calls  her  the  elder),  was  the  lovely  Mrs.  Graham,  whose 
portrait  was  painted  by  Gainsborough.  Both  our  authors  are  in  error 
in  describing  her  husband  as,  at  the  date  of  his  marriage,  General 
Graham.  Thomas  Graham,  of  Balgowan,  was  then  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  inconsolable  at  the  death  of 
his  wife,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  he  entered  the  profession  in 
which  he  acquired  his  fame.  He  died  in  1843  the  age  of  94. 
Lady  Caroline  Scarsdale  is  entered  in  error  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
for  Caroline,  Lady  Scarsdale.  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  inscription. 
The  engraving  of  Penelope  Boothby  was  published  by  Park  ;  Dr. 
Hamilton  omits  to  mention  that  Park  was  also  the  engraver. 
Such  mistakes — misprints,  perhaps,  and  we  do  not  care  to  multiply 
them — do  not  very  seriously  detract  from  the  merits  of  these 
Catalogues,  though  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Smith  will  yet  add  a  final  supplement ;  but  it  must 
be  some  time  before  every  entry  is  properly  tested,  and  it  is  much 
more  than  any  one  person  can  complete  effectually.  Perhaps  the 
first  step  will  be  taken  when  Professor  Colvin  is  able  to  issue  a 
catalogue  of  the  mezzotints  in  the  British  Museum,  a  work  which, 
we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

A  catalogue  of  engraved  portraits,  interesting  to  the  historian 
and  the  antiquary,  will  often  afford  a  melancholy  proof  not  only 
how  evanescent  is  the  character  of  human  greatness,  hut  how 
fallacious  are  the  hopes  of  the  survivors  that  the  good  deeds  of 
those  whom  they  admire  will  “  blossom  in  their  dust.”  Among  the 
illustrious  many  whose  likenesses  have  been  preserved  are  enshrined 
some  who,  but  for  these  memorials,  must  have  remained  utterly 
unknown.  Even  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  when  an  artist  was 
found  to  devote  his  talents  to  secure  their  immortality,  and  an 
engraver  laboured  to  multiply  copies  of  the  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful  result,  their  reputation  can  hardly  have  extended  beyond 
their  relatives  and  friends.  They  possessed  no  special  gift  worthy 
of  remembrance ;  they  perpetrated  no  special  wickedness  to  render 
them  notorious  ;  they  founded  no  family  to  continue  their  names 
and  honours,  nor  could  perhaps  even  boast  the  distinction  that 

Their  ignoble  blood 
Had  run  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  Flood. 

The  services  which.  John  Dove  rendered  to  his  country  were 
thought  worthy  of  perpetual  admiration,  though  a  hundred  years 
of  forgetfulness  has  dimmed  tlieir  lustre.  Elmer,  an  A.R.A.  of 
1772,  painted,  and  J.  Watson  engraved  him,  while  a  grateful 
“  Body  of  Master  Tailors”  paid  the  bill.  Had  he  not  “suppressed 
an  illegal  Combination  of  the  Journeymen,  that  Endanger’d  the 
Tranquillity  of  these  Realms  ”?  The  six  hundred  German  Jews 
who  were  conspicuous  in  a  recent  Demonstration  were  probably 
successors,  in  sartorial  descent,  of  tlies9  misguided  men.  Miss 
Charlotte  Fish,  whom  Reynolds  painted,  had  the  somewhat  vague 
distinction  of  being  “  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  London.” 
Why  has  no  special  biography  been  preserved  of  Philips  Glover, 
“  a  steady,  disinterested  Friend,  who  never  courted  popularity, 
but  was  ever  deserving  of  it  ”  ?  Mrs.  Martha  Ray  is  immortalized, 
but  apparently  her  sole  fitle  to  remembrance  is  that  “  she  was 
murdered.”  Arthur  Wentworth  has  had  the  singular  good  fortune 
to  be  catalogued  between  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
West;  he  owes  his  proud  position  to  the  happy  accident  of  his 
name  rather  than  to  his  merits  as  “  earth-stopper  to  Lord  Carlisle.” 
Who  will  describe  for  us  the  steps  of  a  dance  called  “  Rigadoon  ”  ? 
It  could  hardly,  from  its  very  name,  have  approached  the  stately 
minuet,  and  polka  and  waltz  were  unknown.  The  features  of  its- 
inventor  are  immortalized,  and  a  thoughtful  poet  tells  how 

Isaac’s  Rigadoon  shall  last  a3  long 
As  Raphael’s  painting  or  as  Virgil’s  song. 

Paintings  assigned  to  Raphael  are  found  in  the  galleries  which 
Sir  F.  Burton  yet  hopes  to  make  fashionable,  and  Virgil,  though 
“  a  much  overrated  man,”  is  not  quite  forgotten,  yet  a  careful 
reference  to  a  long  series  of  last  season’s  programmes  can  detect  no 
“  Rigadoon.”  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  whose  portrait  was  painted  by 
Kneller  and  engraved  by  John  Smith,  was  celebrated  in  her  day, 
and  was  no  doubt  as  good  as  she  was  lovely,  but  the  verses  which 
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are  inscribed  on  the  plate,  an  exhibition  of  Ananiasis  in  a  harmless 
form,  must  be  not  a  little  exaggerated. 

Were  there  on  Earth  another  Voice  like  thine, 

Another  Hand,  so  Blest  with  skill  Divine, 

The  late  afflicted  World  some  hope  might  have. 

And  Harmony  recall  thee  from  the  Grave. 

Some  portraits  have  an  unexpected  interest  for  us.  That  of 
Miss  Trimmer,  engraved  by  Watson,  shows  a  pleasant  face,  but 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness,  suggestive  perhaps  of  too  frequent  “  home 
lessons  ”  at,  the  knees  of  her  gifted  mother,  whose  writings  “  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Young  ”  have  stilled  much  infant  happiness. 
Another  worthy,  of  the  sterner  sex,  is  surely  deserving  of  remem¬ 
brance — John  Lewis,  Vicar  of  Mynstre — now  Minster — in  Kent, 
who  “  desired  that  his  stock  of  Sermons  should  be  destroyed  after 
his  death,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  others ;  he 
was  of  opinion  that  all  clergymen  should  compose  their  own.'”  The 
practice  of  using  in  the  pulpit  the  work  of  other  men  has,  of 
course,  long  been  discontinued,  but  it  is  well  that  this  good  man’s 
opinions,  as  his  virtues,  should  be  recorded  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

rn  HE  plot  of  My  Lord  Conceit  is  easy  enough.  The  heroine  at 
J-  the  very  opening  is  married  to  the  wrong  man,  so  that  she  may 
live  a  life  of  misery  three-volumes  long,  and  be  rewarded  at  the  end 
by  becoming  a  widow,  and  getting  the  hero  as  her  husband  at  last. 
To  bring  all  this  completely  and  easily  about,  little  more  is  needed 
than  the  death  of  two  children  by  fever,  of  two  elderly  people  by 
tits,  of  one  villain  by  assassination  and  the  other  villain  by  suicide. 
The  curtain  naturally  falls  on  the  heroine  just  beginning  to  rally 
from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  the  hero  happy  in  winning  her 
and  recovering  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  hopelessly  lost.  It  is,  as  every  one  will  allow,  quite  a  natural 
tale  of  everyday  English  life.  Once,  however,  our  author  does  go 
against  nature.  She  makes  the  hero  bring  in  a  bunch  of  white 
violets,  early  in  spring,  before  the  hedgerows  were  well  out,  on 
the  same  day  that  some  children  had  gathered  what  she  calls  “  a 
great  velvety  mass”  of  cowslips.  Surely  our  novelists,  who, 
familiar  though  they  doubtless  are  with  villains  of  all  sorts  from 
murderers  downwards,  are  yet  often,  it  would  seem,  arrant  cock¬ 
neys,  might  keep  by  them,  as  they  write,  some  book  on  flowers, 
both  wild  and  of  the  garden.  It  would  save  them  from  falling  into 
the  grossest  blunders.  However,  if  the  early  velvety-cowslips  pro¬ 
voke  our  criticism,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  hero  and 
heroine.  She,  Beryl  Foster,  a  young  lady  of  splendid  eyes  and  a 
rich  glory  of  hair,  meets  the  hero,  Ivor  Grant,  a  gentleman  of 
mournful,  languid  eyes,  just  two  days  before  her  marriage.  She  was 
leaning  in  a  friend’s  house  “  against,  a  marble  pillar  that  supported 
a  magnificent  vase  of  genuine  Sevres.”  This  shows  at  a  touch  that, 
happily  for  ourselves,  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  society  of  people 
of  wealth,  if  not  of  iashion.  He,  we  learn,  is  the  nephew  of  a 
childless  baronet.  They  enter  into  a  lively  talk.  A  dance  is 
going  on.  “  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  Terpsichorean  votary,”  she 
says.  “  You  are  right,”  he  replies.  Such  delicious  talk  as  this 
was  suddenly  chilled  by  his  learning  that  the  day  after  to-morrow 
she  was  to  be  married.  lie  did  what  lovers  always  nowadays  do 
in  such  trying  circumstances—'1  lit  a  cigar  on  a  warm  June  night, 
.and  strolled  homewards.”  When  he  reached  his  rooms  he  smoked 
two  more  cigars,  drank  two  “  brandies-and-sodas,”  opened  a  new 
novel,  and — here,  at  least,  true  to  nature — very  quickly  closed  it, 
and,  last  of  all,  exclaimed  “  I  wish  I  hadn’t  met  that  girl.”  Two 
days  later  “  freights  of  dainty  millinery  ”  were  driven  up  to  a 
church,  and  on  the  bride’s  finger  “  gleamed  a  thick  gold  band.” 
The  requirements  of  the  story  do  not  admit  of  her  marrying 
for  love.  The  author  gives  some  kind  of  an  explanation  why 
she  chose  11  a  short,  plain-featured  individual,”  who  turns  out  a 
great  villain,  for  her  husband.  But  the  explanation  is  unsatis¬ 
factory'.  However,  the  reader  keeps  up  his  spirits,  and  hopes  for 
an  early  widowhood.  For  a  hero  who  was  the  nephew  of  a 
baronet,  and  had  been  three  times  stroke  to  the  Oxford  Eight,  and 
won  three  famous  victories,  was  not  to  be  cut  out  by  an  individual. 
By  tbe  way,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  in  our  reading  kept  an 
account  of  all  the  heroes  who  have  been  strokes  of  Oxford  Eights. 
We  are  quite  certain,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  single  victory 
left  unappropriated  for  an  Oxonian  ;  therefore  we  give  all  novelists 
■notice  that,  till  after  next  year’s  race,  if  they  will  have  a  victorious 
stroke  for  their  hero,  he  must  belong  to  Cambridge. 

The  heroiue  and  her  husband  go  off  to  India,  where  they  stay 
some  years.  Their  place  is  pleasantly  supplied  by  one  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  villains,  a  foreign  Count  of  “a  pale,  oval  face,  with 
jet-black  hair,  and  a  cold  smiling  mouth.”  lie  has  some  secret  by 
which  he  has  the  hero’s  mother  in  his  power.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Ivor  thunders  and  turns  on  him  like  a  lion  in  his  wrath,  and  defies 
the  cur  to  do  his  worst.  The  wicked  Count  only  smiles.  lie  had 
forged  some  documents  to  show  that  the  first  husband  of  the 
hero’s  mother,  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  was  still  living. 

*  Mi/  Lord  Conceit.  A  Novel.  By  “  Rita,”  Author  of  “  Dame  Durden,” 
“My  Lady  Coquette,”  “Two  Bad  Blue  Eyes,”  &c.  3  vols.  London: 
J.  &  R.  Maxwell.  1884. 

The  lied  Route ;  nr,  Raving  a  Nation.  By  William  Sime,  Author  of 
“  King  Capital,”  “  To  and  l'ro,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.  1884. 

A ntiiwus :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  George 
Taylor  (Professor  Hausrath).  Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  D.  M. 
London  :  Longmans  Sc  Co. 


Tf  that  were  the  case,  Ivor  was  no  Grant,  and  the  baronet’s  in¬ 
heritance  would  pass  to  another.  To  complicate  matters  still 
more  pleasantly,  it  is  discovered  by  the  Count  that  the  next  in  the 
inheritance,  if  Ivor  were  not  legitimate,  was  the  heroine.  For  a 
long  time  things  look  very  black  indeed  for  all  the  good  people,  and 
very  bright  for  the  bad.  But  when  the  end  of  the  third  volume  is  at 
hand,  with  it  comes  hope.  The  wicked  husband  is  murdered  in  his 
room.  Ilis  innocent  wife  is  arrested  on  strong  suspicion,  and  for 
a  time  is  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  of 
novelists,  which  by  the  way  is  very  unlike  the  law  of  the  land. 
Happily  a  detective  of  the  right  kind  turns  up,  who  says,  “I’m 
blest,”  and  adds,  “  it’s  a  harder  case  than  I  think  if  it  bafiles  John 
Brough.”  Of  course  it  does  not  baffle  him.  The  murderer  is 
traced  by  a  piece  of  gold  thread,  and  the  wicked  Count  kills 
himself  olf  by  poison,  and  very  obligingly  leaves  a  confession  of 
his  misdeeds  behind  him.  The  heroine  thereby  loses  the  hero’s 
estates,  which  she  had  j  ust  gained ;  he  regains  them,  and  with 
them  her.  With  one  person  just  murdered,  a  second  dead  by 
suicide,  a  third  on  the  point  of  being  hanged,  and  the  hero 
and  heroine  going  to  be  married,  the  story  is  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  pleasing  as  it  is  triumphant. 

The  lied  Route  is  a  tale  of  Fenianism,  and  a  dull  tale  too.  Of 
course  there  is  a  wild  Irish  girl,  whose  name,  as  she  is  not  a  Nora, 
ends  in  een.  All  Irish  heroines  that  are  not  Noras  belong  to  the 
eens.  This  particular  heroine  is  an  Eileen.  We  never  for  one 
moment  take  the  slightest  interest  in  her  fate.  By  the  discovery 
of  some  mysterious  documents  she  turns  out  to  be  an  heiress,  and 
marries  an  English  captain.  But  no  mysteries  and  no  marrying 
can  render  her  anything  but  lifeless  and  dull.  The  real  hero  of  the 
piece,  an  Irish  peasant,  a  desperate  conspirator,  becomes  engaged 
to  a  rich  English  widow.  At  the  very  end  of  the  story,  just  when 
he  ought  to  be  getting  married,  the  author,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  chooses  to  have  him  stabbed.  Married  or  murdered 
matters  not  a  straw  to  the  weary  reader.  We  yawn  over  his  fate, 
and  are  only  too  well  pleased  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Yet  Mr.  Sime  does  his  best  to  provide  us  with  variety.  He  gives 
us  people  of  all  sorts,  high  and  low,  and  scenes  of  every  kind,  from 
marrying  to  murdering.  The  most  tedious  part  of  the  book  is  the 
Irish  humour.  But  this  may  not  be  altogether  the  author’s  fault. 
Since  the  Irish  have  given  so  much  of  their  thoughts  to  conspiracy, 
wherever  else  they  may  have  gained,  they  have  certainly  lost  in 
humour.  They  have  become  not  only  dull  in  themselves,  but  the 
cause  that  dulness  is  in  other  men.  That  Mr.  Sime  is  an  Irishman  is 
shown  by  the  words  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  rich  English 
widow.  When  one  day  she  was  out  fishing,  a  salmon  that  she  had 
hooked  wound  the  line  round  a  stone.  “ 1 1  will  lose  him — I  will 
lose  him,’  cried  Mrs.  Lynch,  pathetically,”  and,  we  may  well  add, 
ungrammatically  too.  She  gives  to  the  book  that  touch  of 
luxurious  life  which  seems  a  necessary  part  of  all  modern  novels. 
When  the  hero,  the  peasant  lad,  first  went  to  her  house,  “  a 
magnificent  vision  of  gold-laced  livery  loomed  on  the  steps  above 
him.”  He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room.  “  He  perceived  an 
undulating  figure,  which  had  made  a  silky  rush  across  the  floor.” 
The  undulating  figure  had  “a  white  columnar  neck.”  In  the  third 
volume,  when  she  had  determined  to  marry  him,  she  comes  up  to 
him  “  superbly  dressed  in  a  black  brocade,  with  rich  lace  at  throat 
and  wrists,  in  her  breast  one  white  lily  shed  its  lustre,  in  her  hair 
one  gleaming  spray  of  diamonds.”  He  thereupon  stumbled,  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  foot-stool  or  an  end  of  the 
carpet  turned  up  in  his  way,  and  stumbling  “  felt  that  it  was  the 
instinctive  obeisance  to  a  goddess.”  He  was,  we  next  read,  still 
“  rawly  and  youngly  full  of  affection.”  In  spite  of  her  footmen, 
her  undulating  figure,  her  jewels,  and  her  lover,  she  was  an  ill- 
fated  womau.  One  of  her  lovers  was  murdered  by  her  own  son,  a 
precocious  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ;  while  her  young 
Irishman  is  stabbed  by  mistake  by  her  brother’s  father-in-law. 
Those  who  are  tired  of  the  love-making  and  murders  of  every-day 
life  will  find  in  this  story  as  much  Fenianism  and  conspiring  as 
they  can  desire.  There  are  secret  and  dreadful  oaths,  meetings  of 
conspirators  armed  to  the  teeth,  midnight  duellings,  an  American 
general,  and  vaults  not  unworthy  of  Guy  Fawkes  himself,  full  of 
gunpowder  and  weapons.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  so  large  and 
varied  a  feast  is  provided  the  result  of  the  cooking  is  a  very  insipid 
meal. 

Antinous,  the  author  tells  us  in  “  a  special  prefatory  notice  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  English  edition,”  is  “  the  history  of  a  soul  who 
courted  death  because  the  objective  restraints  of  faith  had  been 
lost.”  This  opening  sentence  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  ordinary  subscribers  to  circulating  novels. 
Let  them,  however,  keep  up  a  bold  heart,  nor  make  of  it  “  an 
objective  restraint”  to  their  sending  for  the  hook.  They  will  find 
in  it  variety  enough,  and  not  a  few  startling  scenes.  It  is  true 
that  the  subject  is  already  worn  a  little  threadbare.  The  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
scenes  in  the  amphitheatre,  have  been  too  frequently  touched  upon. 
The  author  manages,  nevertheless,  to  give  some  variety  by  forcibly 
describing  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  proselytes.  If 
some  of  them  are  ready  to  face  the  lions,  others  are  self-seekers 
and  men  given  to  sensual  living.  There  is  a  tremendous  scene 
in  the  amphitheatre,  where  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers  are  all  let 
loose  on  one  man,  who  for  the  time  is  saved  by  the  artful  but 
mysterious  contrivance  of  an  Egyptian  priest.  In  point  of  excite¬ 
ment  this  scene  does  not  fall  flat  even  after  the  four  or  five  murders 
and  the  suicide  which  we  have  read  of  in  the  two  novels  that  we 
|  have  noticed  .above.  Besides,  Antinous  has  its  suicide  and  a 
I  bountiful  supply  of  common  villains.  The  author  at  the  very, 
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l)eginning  wins  our  good  wishes  by  the  friendly  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  English  writers  of  romance,  and  by  the  hope  that  he 
expresses  that  his  book  “  may  find  friends  to  accept  it  in  the  proud  j 
foreign  land.”  It  should  have  its  readers.  It  is  full  of  startling 
incident ;  it  is,  if  not  a  novel,  almost  as  good  as  one  ;  it  is  written 
by  a  Professor  of  Theology  ;  and  it  can  with  great  propriety  be 
read  on  a  Sunday  even  by  serious  people.  The  translator,  though 
bis  style  is  a  little  heavy,  has  done  his  part  fairly  well.  Into  one 
curious  blunder  has  he  fallen.  In  quoting  the  line  verse  in 
Proverbs,  “  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,”  he 
writes  “  travaileth.”  “  Deformities  of  the  climate,”  moreover,  is  a 
strange  expression.  However,  the  book  is  readable;  and  our 
present  English  style  is  of  so  mongrel  a  breed  that  a  few  foreign 
idioms  thus  literally  translated  will  not  be  noticed  by  any  but  the 
over-critical. 


CHESHIRE  GLEAXIXGS.* 

AT  first  sight  this  work  seems  to  be  one  of  those  volumes  of 
reprinted  notes  which  give  much  more  satisfaction  to  the 
author  and  his  friends  than  to  any  one  else.  But  though  the 
volume  contains  nothing  but  “  scraps,”  with  no  manner  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  them  (and  sometimes  these  fragments  are  most 
slenderly  linked  to  the  title),  it  is  not  uninteresting.  Cheshire  is 
rich  in  antiquarian  subjects,  and  the  numerous  books  and  papers 
which  are  published  about  them  from  time  to  time  show  that 
local  men  are  aware  of  the  value  of  provincial  records  and  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  folk-lore  and  the  traditions  of  the  past  be¬ 
fore  they  vanish  for  ever.  It  is  easier  to  preserve  monuments 
than  words  nowadays,  and  very  soon  the  older  generation  with 
its  broad  speech  will  be  succeeded  by  another,  educated  by 
school  training  and  by  reading  of  the  papers  to  employ  one 
general  language,  in  which  some  provincialisms  may  be  lost  for 
the  better  and  others  for  the  worse.  The  Cheshire  dialect  is 
one  containing  some  idioms  and  truly  English  words  peculiar 
to  itself  which  have  been  the  subject  of  larger  works;  the 
Cheshire  mystery-plays  have  been  olten  better  described ;  the 
“history  of  Cheshire”  and  various  studies  of  “salient  points” 
are  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  our 
northern  counties ;  but  this  scrupulously  indexed,  well-printed 
volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages  octavo  contains  the  result 
of  study  which,  even  in  its  fragmentary  form,  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  student  and  some  interest  to  the  general  reader.  In 
fact,  one  may  adopt  the  luminous  language  of  the  author  (?)  at 
sixteen,  when,  in  a  preface  to  a  novel  of  which  he  gives  us  an 
account,  he  indignantly  denies  a  charge  of  plagiarism  brought 
against  him.  He  declares  then,  “  They  say  I  conglobated  the 
analects  into  a  readable  form,”  and  denies  that  he  was  anything 
but  original.  If  the  “  William  Axon”  of  1844  be  the  writer  of  j 
these  papers  published  in  1884,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
completely  overcome  his  early  aversion  to  “  analects,”  “  conglo¬ 
bated  ”  or  otherwise,  and  on  making  them  “  readable  ” — a  charge 
which  even  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  young  novelist  could  J 
scarcely  have  brought  against  one  who  adorned  his  sentences  with 
words  like  “  stultiloquence,  pearl-like  masticators,  obstrepolous, 
cognomination,”  &c.  It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  Cestrians 
to  know  that  such  a  literary  gem  was  once  published  in  Chester,  and 
other  men  who  have  also  lived  and  written  and  been  noted  in  their  1 
circle  or  time  (though  their  connexion  with  that  old  city  was  still 
slighter  than  Mr.  Axon’s)  find  their  places  in  this  book  of 
Cheshire  gleanings.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  has 
emphasized  “the  salient  points  of  the  county  history  ”  by  ignoring 
them,  and  that  his  Cheshire  gleanings  are  sometimes  scarcely  more 
Cheshire  than  the  song  which  he  seems  to  accuse  an  author  of 
conveying  from  a  friend  of  his,  “  a  Cornish  Kecluse  ”  (p.  230). 
But,  if  he  often  wanders  from  his  subject  on  to  one  on  which  he 
has  before  written,  and  is  after  all  more  at  home  in  Lancashire 
than  in  Cheshire,  besides  perhaps  wishing  to  gather  up  his  various 
notes  and  comments,  without  regard  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
future  reviewer  (who  “  can’t  tell  why  ”  some  should  be  placed  in 
this  volume  at  all),  we  may  pass  from  what  has  not  been  done  to 
what  has  been  selected  for  publication  in  this  convenient  form. 

Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  own  country  and  its 
curious  manners  and  customs  may  find  entertainment  among  these 
scraps  ;  and,  in  fact,  even  an  old  scrap-book  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Probably  the  author  might  tell  us  that  others  have  been  found  to 
unfold  the  long  roll  of  history  which  is  the  proud  boast  of  the 
County  Palatine,  and  that  to  keep  green  the  memories  of  lesser 
men  and  to  make  himself  the  general  “  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles ’’was  his  aim.  But  local  proverbs  and  family  jokes  are 
often  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  They  are  like  the  famous 
Sunshine  wflne  of  Monte  Beni  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  writes  of — the 
essence  is  so  volatile  that  it  does  not  bear  transportation  from  its 
native  abode.  The  story  of  many  a  local  legend,  stripped  of  the 
personality  of  the  teller,  whose  audience  knew  as  well  as  himself 
where  the  Cheshire  grin  might  properly  broaden  into  a  laugh,  is 
quite  as  pointless  as  that  related  of  the  man  who  forgot  his  child 
and  “  passed  ouer  the  water  of  Dee  at  a  brige,”  coolly  telling  his 
wile  that  “  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  water,  I  sliuld  have  hard  him 
plump”  (55).  Narrated  in  the  deliberate  though  hearty  manner 
of  the  good-tempered  Cheshire  folk,  accompanied  by  the  panto-  j 
mimic  gestures  and  infectious  laughter  of  those  “  strong  in  th’ 
arm,  weak  in  th’  yed,”  as  their  neighbours  say,  we  can  quite  ac- 
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count  for  the  popularity  it  enjoyed.  They  liked  noises,  and  “riding 
thestang”  found  favour  with  them,  though  in  our  modern  days- 
the  cause  of  such  a  disturbance  to  the  neighbourhood  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  looked  upon  as  having  made  her  marital  quarrels  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  public.  The  ceremony  is  described  by  an  eye  and 
ear- witness  (1790)  as  follows: — 

A  man  dressed  in  female  apparel  was  mounted  on  the  back  of  an  old 
donkey,  holding  a  spinning-wheel  on  his  lap,  and  his  back  towards 
the  donkey’s  head.  Two  men  led  the  animal  through  the  neighbourhood,, 
followed  by  scores  of  boys  and  idle  men,  tinkling  kettles  and  frying-pans, 
roaring  with  cows’  horns  and  making  a  most  hideous  hullabaloo,  stopping; 
every  now  and  then,  while  the  exhibitioner  on  the  donkey  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  : — 

Ran  a  dan,  ran  a  dan,  ran  a  dan, 

Mrs.  Alice  Evans  has  beat  her  good  man  ; 

It  was  neither  with  sword,  spear,  pi-tol,  or  knife, 

But  with  a  pair  of  tongs  she  vowed  to  take  his  life. 

If  she’ll  be  a  good  wife  and  do  so  no  more 
We  will  not  ride  stang  from  door  to  door. — P.  300. 

From  the  doggrel  of  these  verses  to  the  ballads  of  “  Monk  ,r 
Levis  is  a  great  stride.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Gleanings  as 
the  author  of  a  ballad  founded  on  a  legend  which  has  some 
points  of  likeness  to  that  of  the  Wizard  of  Alderley  Edge,  a 
delightful  story  of  folk-lore  (p.  57).  Mrs.  Hetnans,  who  as  a 
young  girl  stayed  at  Grych  Castle  in  N.  Wales,  has  also  en¬ 
shrined  in  poetical  form  the  story  of  the  Brereton  omen,  stated 
as  follows: — “When  any  Heir  in  the  worshipful  Family  of 
the  Breretons  in  Cheshire  is  neer  his  Death  there  are  seen 
in  the  Pool  adjoyning  Bodies  of  trees  swimming  for  certain 
days  together.”  The  legend  has  no  chance  of  verification  by  the 
Psychical  Society,  for,  though  it  is  still  extant,  the  family  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  And  so  are  many  ancient  customs,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Lifting  on  Easter  Monday,  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in- 
the  observance.  Wakes  are  no  longer  the  assembling-places  of 
all  the  fine  young  fellows  in  the  district,  who  went  prepared  to- 
firrht  to  show  their  prowess.  “  Hast  thee  foughten  yet  ?  ”  “  Noa.” 
“  Then  get  thee  l'oighten  and  coam  whoam.”  We  do  not  know  how 
long  bear-baiting  went  on  in  Cheshire,  though 

Congleton  rare,  Congleton  rare,  sold  the  Bible  to  pay  for  a  bear  ; 

but  in  Lancashire  bulls  were  baited  and  dogs  were  fought  only 
sixty  years  ago.  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  the  great  seasons- 
for  these  amusements,  and  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the 
masses  is  not  easily  realized  except  by  those  who  can  study  the 
old  letters  and  records  of  the  past,  or,  better  still,  talk  with  those 
who  remember  the  “  good  old  times  ”  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  A  lady  now  alive  can  remember  that  in  a  well-off 
Cheshire  family  only  the  head  of  the  house  was  allowed  to  eat 
bread  at  dinner,  all  the  other  members  having  roasted  potatoes- 
laid  beside  their  plates  as  a  substitute ;  this  was  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Axon  has  not  attempted  to  give  us 
accounts  of  the  well-known  phases  of  Chester  and  Cheshire 
history ;  and,  excepting  an  article  on  Dean  Stanley,  as  connected 
with  Alderley,  there  is  not  one  which  relates  to  any  one  well 
known  to  many  outside  the  district  in  which  those  friends  he 
speaks  of  have  lived  and  worked.  Still,  we  much  prefer  such  a 
paper  as  that  on  “  The  Botanist’s  Funeral,”  written  from  the 
author’s  h  art,  to  second-hand  notes  like  those  which  form  the 
first  paper  of  the  book.  There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  picture 
of  the  artisan  naturalist  of  Mossley  who  devoted  his  leisure  to 
teaching  those  about  him  to  learn  to  love  it  as  he  did : — 

Eh  !  lieaw  patient  he  wur  !  Aw’re  a  poor  scholar,  and  bad  to  ax  tire 
same  question  o’er  and  o’er  agaiu,  enough  to  tire  a  nay  ter  wheel.  Tiioose 
jaw-breaking  words  would’n  stop  i’  my  mind.  .  .  .  But  it  didno  matter 
heaw  often  1  ax’d  the  same  question  ;  he’d  alius  the  same  quiet,  gentle 
way  o’  telling  me.  Why,  there’s  some,  if  I  axt  hauf  as  often  ’ud  ha’  coed' 
eawt,  “  Xeaw  then,  blether-yed,  heaw  often  does  ta  waut  telliu’  ?  ” 

And  such  another,  in  a  different  form,  exists  in  another  working¬ 
man,  who  pathetically  tells  us  that  he  “  only  brought  ” 

Some  waifs  and  strays  from  that  bright  sod, 

Which  I  have  seen  but  have  not  trod, 

The  golden  land  of  Poesy. 

These  local  notes  will  please  many  who  knew  the  men  of  whom 
the  writer  speaks  from  memory.  The  curious  in  such  matters- 
will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  Mark  Yarwood,  born  “near 
Bowden,  in  1812,  without  forearms  or  hands,”  but  who  learnt 
to  do  without  them  in  such  a  wonderfully  dexterous  manner  that 
it  eventually  caused  his  death.  He  gave  way  “  to  habits  of 
intemperance,  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  from  the  many 
occasions  when  he  was  asked  to  drink  by  those  who  wished  to  see 
his  dexterous  fashion  of  holding  the  glass.”  It  was  a  pity  that 
people  were  not  content  with  witnessing  the  threading  of  needles, 
playing  at  marbles,  writing,  and  mending  pens,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  accomplished  in  a  wonderful  manner.  He  died  in  Knuts- 
ford  workhouse  in  1864. 

The  antiquary  will  be  attracted  by  the  short  note  (p.  1 14)  “  on 
the  stalk  as  a  sign  of  contract.”  An  illustration  is  given  of  a  seal 
with  a  stalk  twisted  into  it,  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at 
Manchester,  though  being  found  at  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  Cheshire  gleaning.  Mr.  Axon  recalls  folk¬ 
lore  about  the  straw,  and  quotes  Archdeacon  Farrar's  remark, 
“  How  often  do  people  when  they  make  a  stipulation  recall  the 
fact  that  the  origin  of  the  expression  is  a  custom,  dead  for 
centuries,  of  giving  a  straw  ( stipula )  in  sign  of  a  completed 
bargain  ?  ”  Mr.  Bagehot,  we  believe,  was  the  writer  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  who  drew  attention  to  the  other  use  of  the  form  of  contract, 
not  peculiar  to  Cheshire,  or  Eugland,  by  which  the  false  witness  was 
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known  to  be  “  ready  ”  by  wearing  a  straw  in  liis  boots.  “Men 
waiting  to  be  hired  for  farm  service  at  statute  fairs  displayed  a 
straw  as  a  sign  that  their  labour  was  on  sale”  (p.  121).  This 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  curious  custom  preva¬ 
lent  on  Cheshire  farms  by  which  servants  engage  themselves  for 
the  year  and  go  home  at  Christmas-time  ;  no  matter  how  long 
they  have  “  served  in  the  family,”  they  enter  on  a  new  term  for 
the  next  year  at  that  season.  Indeed  we  miss  accounts  of  many  a 
saying  and  custom,  of  many  a  man  and  of  many  a  deed.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  imagining  that  lie  has  given  us 
very  “  salient  characteristics  ”  of  Cheshire  history.  We  have 
tried,  however,  to  indicate  the  good  work  to  be  found  in  this  book 
by  pointing  out  how  many  and  varied  are  its  contents — far  too 
varied  to  treat  of  connectedly  or  in  great  detail — showing  that  it 
contains  interesting  matter  accurately  treated.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  an  antiquarian  scrap-book,  but  every  one  is  aware  with 
what  curiosity  a  collection  of  scraps  is  regarded,  especially 
when  they  refer  to  manners  and  customs  which  are  too  minute 
for  the  historian,  and  yet  well  worth  preservation  as  illustrations 
of  history  and  literature.  Mr.  Axon  may  say — with  Chaucer — 

For  well  I  wot  that  ye  han  herbefovne 

Of  makynge  ropen  and  lad  awey  the  corne  ; 

And  1  come  at'ttr,  gleaning  here  and  there. 

One  of  the  Cheshire  papers  devotes  a  column  or  two  weekly  to  the 
collection  of  such  notes  as  those  put  before  us,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  quarterly  volumes,  under  the  more  ambitious  title  of  the 
Sheaf,  the  cognizance  of  the  town — an  excellent  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  that  all  who  are  working  in  this  field  should  have  the  means 
of  helping.  “  There  is  more  than  one  yew-bow  in  Chester.”  To 
continue  our  Chaucerian  quotation,  we  should  be  sorry  that  any 
should  be  evil  “  apayede  ”  who  can  say  that  “  Ye  see  that  I  do 
yt  in  the  honour  of  Love  ” ;  only,  we  do  wish — to  use  his  own 
phrase — that  Mr.  Axon  had  “  conglobated  his  analects  ”  a  little 
more ! 


TWISS’S  LAW  OF  NATIONS.* 

IN  re-editing  the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  work  on  inter¬ 
national  law  Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  added  materially  to  its 
value  without  departing  from  the  plan  laid  down  by  him  when  it 
was  first  published  in  1861.  During  the  twenty-three  years  that 
have  since  elapsed,  the  study  of  diplomacy  has  been  advanced  by 
the  effect  of  many  notable  events,  including  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Franco-German  War,  the  Egyptian  “military  opera¬ 
tions,”  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  several  other  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant  occurrences  affecting  the  status  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Many  of  these  belong  principally  to  the  subject 
of  war,  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  second  volume  ;  but  their  more 
indirect  results,  which  have  permanently  altered  the  position  of 
any  nation  or  the  principles  of  public  law,  are,  for  most  part, 
noticed  either  in  the  text  or  the  introduction  to  the  volume  now 
published.  Thus,  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
have  involved  the  addition  of  a  complete  chapter  on  “  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Lower  Danube,”  and  of  nearly  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  other  provinces  and  possessions  in  Europe  then  lost 
to  Turkey.  The  struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  termi¬ 
nated  by  tbe  Treaty  of  Prague  in  1866  gives  occasion  for  the 
introduction  of  a  valuable  notice  of  that  treaty  and  of  the  new 
German  Empire  established  in  1871.  The  remarks  contained 
in  the  earlier  edition  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  are  now 
supplemented  by  seven  new  pages,  bringing  the  history  of  the 
Danubian  Commission  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  that 
river  down  to  the  present  time.  This  addition  is  especially 
valuable,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  one  of 
those  who  have  been  most  active  in  elaborating  or  criticizing 
suggestions  for  dealing  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  both 
with  the  Congo  river,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  projected  Panama 
Canal.  Finally,  an  entirely  new  chapter  is  subjoined,  describing 
accurately  the  “  Capitulations  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,”  and  tracing 
their  history  from  the  earliest  alleged  origin  in  636,  or  even  625, 
to  the  present  day.  Speaking  of  these  Capitulations,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Porte  in  1869  to  suppress  them  altogether,  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  quotes  with  approbation  the  dictum  of  Baron  de 
Testa,  who  declared  that  a  statesman  who  should  counsel  the 
Porte  to  do  this  would  be  guilty  of  “  signal  perfidy  ”  to  its  true 
interests.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  Capitulations  may  require 
modifications  from  time  to  time,  but  to  abolish  them  would  be  to 
provoke  a  new  crusade  against  Islam,  and  invite  a  violent  change 
in  the  guardianship  of  the  Dardanelles.” 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition  is  now  replaced  by  a  new 
preface  and  an  “  introduction,”  which  between  them  will  consti¬ 
tute,  in  the  eyes  of  the  diplomatist,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work.  In  the  latter  Sir  Travers  Twiss  defends  his  adoption  of 
the  term  “  Law  of  Nations  ”  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  title 
“  International  Law,”  and  points  out,  very  justly,  that  the  latter  is 
a  much  more  comprehensive  phrase,  including  the  department  of 
private  international  relations,  with  which  in  this  book  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  fact  the  common  practice  of  uniting  private 
with  public  law  is  apt  to  produce  some  confusion,  besides  swelling 
to  an  inordinate  bulk  the  works  which  profess  to  deal  with  them  ; 
and  it  would  be  better  both  for  writer  and  reader  if  they  were 
more  often  kept  separate.  A  passing  allusion  is  made  also  to 

*  The  Law  of  Nations,  considered  us  Independent  Political  Communities. 
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the  much-debated  controversy  how  far  international  usage  can 
be  called  “  law  ”  in  any  strict  sense.  Here  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
ranges  himself  at  once  on  the  side  of  Professor  de  Martens 
against  M.  de  Jhering  and  John  Austin,  maintaining  that 
consent  and  not  force  is  the  basis  of  legal  obligations ;  and 
that  the  evidence  of  them  is  to  be  found,  as  between  civilized 
nations,  in  their  established  practice.  As  regards  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  civilized  with  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  commu¬ 
nities,  resort  must  be  had  rather  to  the  natural  principles  of 
justice,  including  especially  that  regard  for  good  faith  which  even 
from  very  ancient  times  has  been  recognized  by  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  jurists.  With  these  more  abstract  rules  of  equity 
between  nations  Sir  Travers  Twiss  does  not  profess  to  deal.  His 
sphere  is  essentially  that  of  positive  actual  law,  manifested  in 
written  conventions  and  settled  usages.  There  is  perhaps  some 
little  optimism  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the 
respect  paid  by  modern  nations  to  their  mutual  obligations  and 
rights.  He  quotes,  for  instance,  the  “Declaration  of  1871”  as- 
formally  repudiating  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Powers  that  damnable' 
doctrine  of  Spinoza  that  “  States  are  only  bound  to  observe  their 
treaties  as  long  as  the  interest  or  danger  which  first  gave  rise  to 
the  treaties  continues  to  exist.”  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
avoid  remembering  that  this  very  Declaration  was  solemnly  made 
immediately  after  Russia  had  in  tbe  most  barefaced  way  acted 
upon  the  pernicious  doctrine  in  question.  The  contemptuous  act 
whereby  that  Power  threw  to  the  winds  a  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  relating  to  the  Black  Sea  was  mildly  acquiesced  in  by  Great 
Britain,  and  virtually  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Treaty  of 
London.  The  fact  that  when  this  flagrant  breach  of  obligation 
was  sanctioned  a  solemn  declaration  was  made,  setting  forth  that 
such  breaches  of  faith  are  wicked,  suggests  to  the  philosophic 
mind  a  notion  that  the  declaring  Powers  were  then  and  there 
laying  a  comfortable  and  convenient  unction  to  their  high 
and  mighty  consciences,  to  salve  over  the  very  serious  wound- 
they  had  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  code  of  public 
morality.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  does  not,  however,  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  light.  He  sees  “great  value”  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  in  question,  and  gives  much  credit  to  the  Governments- 
of  Europe  for  allowing  in  their  mutual  intercourse  “  consi¬ 
derable  weight  ”  to  a  rule  of  right  as  controlling  the  dictates  of 
ambition  or  of  interest.  This  may  sound  to  some  readers  like 
rather  faint  praise ;  but  in  these  days,  when  ambition  and  self- 
interest  seem  to  be  the  dominant  motives  in  most  actions  that  we 
see  around  us,  the  optimist  has  to  be  content  with  small  mercies ; 
and  there  is  really  some  discernment  needed  to  spy  out  the  few 
grains  of  international  rectitude  amidst  the  bushel  of  self-seeking 
arrogance  and  violence. 

The  introduction  contains  a  masterly  sketch  in  very  concise- 
form  of  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law  in  their  order 
of  date,  doing  justice  to  several  names,  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Zouch, 
Professor  Rachel,  and  Barbeyrac,  to  whom  their  due  share  of  credit 
is  not  always  given.  A  most  useful  and  lucid  distinction  is  drawn 
between  vhe  systems  of  Vattel  and  Von  Wolff;  between  the  history 
of  customary  law  and  that  of  conventional  law,  which  commenced 
afterwards  ;  and  between  the  characters  of  an  international  jurist 
and  of  a  diplomatist  properly  so-called.  There  is  an  important 
passage  relating  to  the  action  of  Prussia  in  authorizing  a  volunteer 
naval  force  to  be  equipped  against  France  ;  but  the  author  is  well 
satisfied  that  Great  Britain  was  right  in  holding  that,  as  the 
volunteer  force  was  to  be  under  the  same  discipline  as  the  regular 
navy  of  Germany,  there  was  no  infringement  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  prohibitive  of  privateering  and  of  the 
granting  of  letters  of  marque.  The  “  preface  ”  contains  some 
more  debatable  matter,  and  amongst  them  a  remark  upon 
the  title  given  to  our  times  of  an  “Age  of  Congresses.”  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  sees  some  difficulty  in  the  question  why  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  the  constitution  of  a  new  Germanic 
Empire  should  have  been  accomplished  without  a  Congress,  whereas 
the  changes  effected  in  Eastern  Europe,  though  apparently  of  less 
importance,  were  held  to  require  the  sanction" of  an  assemblage  of 
that  sort.  Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  changes  in  the 
East  were  even  apparently  of  minor  consequence,  but,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  so,  there  can  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  why  the  general  voice  of  Europe  should  have  been, 
evoked  and  listened  to  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 
European  Powers  have  little  right  or  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  consolidation  of  States  which  choose  to  combine  together ;  but 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  a  violent  disruption  of  any  State 
is  attempted  by  rebel  provinces  assisted  by  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  more  especially  when  that  Power  is  under  a  treaty 
obligation  not  to  disturb  the  nation  so  attacked.  The  object  of 
the  Congress  at  Berlin  was  to  review  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
to  get  rid  of  its  most  objectionable  and  inadmissible  clauses,  and 
in  doing  so  to  save  Turkey  once  more  from  being  virtually  laid 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  It  is  thus  hardly  correct  to 
say  of  the  treaty  in  question,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  or  to  speak  of  the 
differences  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  or  Turkey  and  the  rebel¬ 
lious  provinces,  as  having  been  settled  at  San  Stefano.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Convention  arrived  at  in  March  1878  was  annulled  by  the 
settlement  effected  at  Berlin.  It  then  ceased  as  regards  the  neutral 
Powers  to  have  any  validity,  and  as  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
it  was  distinctly  superseded  by  a  separate  treaty  concluded  subse¬ 
quently  between  those  two  Powers,  in  which  the  previous  Conven¬ 
tion  between  them  was  expressly  ignored,  and  the  Berlin  Treaty 
substituted,  in  so  far  as  it  had  any  relation  to  the  contracting 
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Powers.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  speaks  sparingly,  and  perhaps  guard¬ 
edly,  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  advocates  the  settlement  of  the  novel 
questions  aS'ecting  it  hy  a  Congress ;  but  he  thinks  that  “  a  more 
serious  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  increased  friction  that  it  will  create  between  the 
Christian  States  of  Europe  and  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Islam  which 
occupy  both  shores  of  the  lied  Sea,  more  especially  if  the  suc¬ 
cessful  revolt  of  the  Soudanese,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mahdi, 
should  produce  a  schism  in  the  Kaliphate.”  Rather  too 
much  importance  seems  to  be  here  attached  to  the  pretensions 
of  our  victorious  enemy  in  the  Soudan,  but  the  “  general  relations 
of  amity  between  Christendom  and  the  Mahommedan  world  ”  are 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  which  the  author  attaches  to 
them  ;  and  anything  which  bids  fair  to  jeopardize  them  is  rightly 
regarded  by  him  as  a  proper  subject  of  solicitude  to  England  and 
Europe.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  mentions  a  curious  project  suggested 
by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XIV.  for  converting  the  Mediterranean 
into  a  French  lake ;  and  states,  curiously  enough,  that  this 
project  has  been  eliminated  from  the  category  of  practical  politics 
by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Surely  that  scheme,  if 
it  ever  had  any  practical  importance,  had  entirely  lost  it  long 
before  M.  de  Lesseps  went  to  Egypt.  Our  tenure  of  Gibraltar, 
the  decline  of  French  power  on  the  sea,  aud  half  a  dozen  other 
considerations,  had  long  made  it  a  most  chimerical  idea  that  France 
should  monopolize  the  most  famous  and  important  commercial 
highway  of  the  civilized  world. 

Of  the  other  new  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume 
probably  tbe  most  interesting  is  the  Congo  river  question,  to  which 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  bestowed  as  much  attention  as  any  jurist  in 
the  world.  His  sympathies  are,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  the 
Association  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  has  effected  a  permanent  settlement  upon  the  upper 
river ;  and  his  arguments  will  be  found  rather  difficult  to  answer 
by  the  French  faction  which  is  running  M.  de  Brazza  against  the 
Association.  As  regards  the  question  of  sovereignty,  which  has 
proved  such  a  stumbling-block  to  French  writers  on  the  subject,  it 
was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  sovereignty  of 
a  State  consists  in  its  independence,  and  not  in  the  accidental  fact 
of  its  being  ruled  by  a  sovereign  prince.  But  this  is  only  one  link 
in  the  chain  of  reasoning  whereby  the  English  jurist  combats 
the  opponents  of  the  Association  by  vindicating  the  competency 
of  the  Belgian  Society,  aptly  compared  by  him  to  the  Washington 
Association  which  developed  ultimately  into  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Other  notable  changes  which  diplomatists  have  had  to 
take  note  of,  such  as  the  Tunisian  episode,  the  Egyptian  coup  d'etat * 
the  cession  of  Cyprus,  and  the  administration  of  Bosnia,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  proper  place  ;  and  the  volume  contains  in 
comparatively  small  space  as  much  valuable  information  as  many 
much  bulkier  tomes. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

R.  MONRO’S  edition  of  Iliad  I.-XII.  is  decidedly  the  most 
important  work  on  our  list,  at  any  rate  to  teachers.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is,  Mr.  Monro  tells  us,  to  furnish  a  companion 
volume  to  Mr.  Merry’s  school  edition  of  the  Odyssey.  It  fulhls 
its  purpose  admirably,  and  is  certainly  the  best  school  edition  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  of  any  portion  of  the  works  of  Homer. 
The  introduction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  treats  of 

*  Homer — Iliad.  Books  I. — XII.  With  Introduction  ;  a  brief  Homeric 
Grammar,  and  Motes.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Oriel  College. 
'Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Homer's  Odyssey.  Book  IX.  With  a  Commentary,  by  JohnE.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

C.  Sallusti  Crispi  He  Conjuratione  Catilinee  liber.  He  Bello  Jugurthino 
Liber.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

Sallust's  Catilinnrian  Conspiracy.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A., 
Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Roman  History  from  Cicero.  By  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A.,  and  A.  V. 
Jones,  M. A.,  Assistant-Masters  in  Haileybury  College.  London  :  Macmillan 
&.  Co. 

Select  Epochs  and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  Edited,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  of  Winchester  College. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Cicero  He  Senectute.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 

Exercises  in  Translation  at  Sight :  a  Selection  of  Passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Authors.  Arranged  by  A.  W.  Spratt,  M.A.,  and  A.  Pretor, 
M.A.,  Fellows  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  II.  The  English 
Version.  London :  Eivingtons. 

Latin  Prose  Exercises,  based  upon  Ciesar's  Gcdlic  War.  With  a  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Caesar’s  chief  Phrases,  and  Grammatical  Notes.  By  Clement 
Bryans,  Assistant-Master  in  Dulwich  College,  late  Scholar  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Progressive  Series  of  Lnductive  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  John  Tetlow, 
A.M.,  Master  of  the  Girls’  Latin  School,  Boston.  Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath, 
&  Co. 

A  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek  History,  Chronologically  Arranged.  By 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  lialliol  College,  Oxford. 
London:  Rivingtons. 

Mikra  Hellas  :  an  Outline  of  Classical  Geography,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  History.  By  H.  Awdry,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington 
College.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Studia  Sophoclea.  Part  II.  The  Criticism  of  the  GXlipus  Rex,  with  a 
Translation  into  English  Prose.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek.  London :  Bell  &  Sons. 


the  date  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  while  the  other 
contains  a  sketch  of  Homeric  grammar.  Mr.  Monro’s  apology 
for  the  length  of  the  former  portion  seems  to  us  unnecessary. 
Every  one  who  studies  Ilomer  should  know  something  of  the 
Homeric  controversy,  the  history  of  which  could  scarcely  be 
stated  more  tersely  or  with  greater  clearness  and  impartiality  than 
in  the  thirty  pages  here  devoted  to  it.  The  sketch  of  Homeric 
grammar,  which  occupies  about  the  same  number  of  pages,  is  a 
marvel  of  compression.  It  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
master  of  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
many  who  are  schoolboys  no  longer.  The  notes  are  excellent ; 
short  and  clear,  as  notes  for  school  use  should  always  be,  but 
seldom  are.  There  is  none  of  that  aiming  over  the  boys’  heads  at 
the  teacher  which  is  so  common  in  school  editions.  The  only 
fault  that  can  be  found  with  them  is  that,  especially  in  the  earlier 
books,  words  are  sometimes  needlessly  translated.  There  is  no 
need  to  tell  boys  that  fioTpvUiuv  means  “  in  clusters  ” ;  eprjrvetv, 
“to  restrain”;  OipLvTas,  “judgments.”  Such  information  only 
leads  to  neglect  of  the  lexicon.  Among  the  few  lengthy  notes 
which  Mr.  Monro  allows  himself  may  be  mentioned  a  very  good 
one  on  Homeric  geography  at  p.  269 ;  while  the  introductions 
to  the  several  books  discuss,  among  other  points,  the  bearing 
of  each  book  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  poem. 
In  a  schoolbook  the  ordinary  editor’s  opinions  on  points  of 
scholarship  are  not  matters  of  the  first  importance  ;  but  Mr. 
Monro’s  views  are  worth  noting  wherever  they  may  occur.  We 
observe,  then,  that  he  is  disposed  to  reject  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Tg\vyeTos  from  the  root  ya-,  and  to  class  it  with  adjectives 
in  -f-roy,  such  as  drpvyeros,  in  which  he  is  probably  right.  He 
derives  the  latter  portion  of  loxeaipa  from  not  xalP“»  thus 
getting  the  meaning  “  pourer  forth  of  arrows.”  By  assigning 
Kovpldtos  to  Kovpci  rather  than  to  Kopg,  Mr.  Monro  makes  the 
word  refer  to  “  the  lock  of  hair  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  bride  to  cut  off  before  marriage.”  He  rejects,  also, 
the  common  interpretations  of  erepaXKea  viKgv,  and  renders  ‘‘  vic¬ 
tory  won  by  another’s  strength.”  As  the  “  other  ”  in  the  Iliad  is 
generally  a  god,  the  words  wmuld  often  mean  “  heaven-sent 
victory.”  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  rendering 
(p.  320)  seem  almost  convincing.  The  work  is  completed  by  an 
index  to  grammatical  points  dealt  with  in  the  notes,  which,  so  far 
as  we  have  tested  it,  is  thoroughly  accurate.  We  may  conclude 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Monro  may,  at  no  distant  time, 
complete  his  good  work  by  editing  the  latter  half  of  the  Iliad. 

Mr.  Mayor’s  edition  of  Odyssey  IX.  suffers  by  comparison  with 
Mr.  Monro’s  work.  Though  we  find  in  every  page  evidence  of 
deep  learning  and  wide  reading,  the  notes  will  be  of  little  use  to 
the  schoolboys  and  undergraduates  for  whom  they  are  mainly  in¬ 
tended.  They  are  often  very  long,  and  of  a  kind  which  boys 
simply  will  not  read  ;  they  are,  moreover,  crowded  with  references 
to  authors  and  critics  of  whom  boys  have  never  heard,  and  some 
of  whom  are  merely  names  to  some  fair  scholars.  For  example, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  note  on  p/wris  at  p.  63  we  find  the  following 
formidable  list: — “Naeg.  188.  Pauly  s.v.  divinatio.  Lob. 
Aglaoph.  260-270.  Nitsch  h.l.  Str.  xvi.  2,  §  38  sq.  p.  762.” 
Such  references  are  quite  out  of  place  in  books  intended  for  not 
very  advanced  students.  Equals  ill  advised  are  such  notes  as 
that  on  the  philosophy  of  Homer  at  p.  25  and  those  on  the 
Cyclopes  and  Cyclopic  society  at  pp.  36,  38.  Mr.  Mayor  cannot 
write  a  note  on  the  common  word  evvds  without  referring  his 
youthful  readers  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  Quintus  Smyrnseus. 
Happily  boys  have  considerable  power  of  disregarding  displays  of 
learning  which  are  of  no  practical  use  to  them.  We  only  once 
met  a  boy  on  whom  such  lists  of  authorities  seemed  to  have  made 
some  impression,  and  the  result  in  his  case  was  that  he  rendered 
A coyeves  AaepTidSrj  “  Diogenes  Laertius.”  Many  of  Mr.  Mayor’s 
notes  are  valuable  and  interesting,  especially  those  which  touch  on 
early  Greek  feeling  and  customs.  Mr.  Mayor  has  clearly  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  work  as  complete  as  possible.  He  is  accurate 
in  points  of  geography,  scholarly  in  matters  of  grammar  ;  but  to 
make  a  good  school  book  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  young  learners  is  quite  as  necessary  as  industry  and  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Capes's  edition  of  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust  con¬ 
tains,  beside  text  and  notes,  an  introduction  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Sallust,  a  sketch  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  land  and  people  of  Numidia,  and  a  statement  of 
the  changes  in  the  Roman  military  system  which  were  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Marius.  Mr.  Cook  in  his  edition  of  the  Catiline 
goes  at  greater  length  into  the  peculiarities  of  Sallust’s  style, 
gives  some  notes  on  the  MSS.  and  the  text,  and  places  the  chief 
variants  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  text.  The  notes  in  both 
editions  are  good.  Those  of  Mr.  Capes  are  the  shorter  of  the  two, 
and  are  more  strictly  confined  to  elucidation  of  the  text.  For 
school  use,  therefore,  we  should  on  the  whole  prefer  this  edition, 
and  our  preference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Capes  gives 
more  attention  than  Mr.  Cook  to  points  of  orthography  and  etymo¬ 
logy,  of  which  schoolboys  stand  in  need.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Cook’s  work  is  more  valuable  as  an  aid  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
style  of  Sallust.  Ilis  relerences  to  parallel  usages  are  far  more 
exhaustive,  and  the  very  fulness  of  reference  and  quotation  which 
often  makes  his  notes  of  a  length  uusuited  to  school  purposes 
increases  their  value  for  more  advanced  scholars.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  an  excellent  note  at  p.  101  on  the  use  of  adverbs  as  adjectival 
predicates,  and  another  at  p.  144  on  Sallust’s  use  of  “  equidem”  as 
distinguished  from  Cicero’s.  Mr.  Cook  has  clearly  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  Sallust,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  hia 
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book  is  that  his  materials  have  rather  overpowered  him,  and  so 
impaired  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  school  edition. 

In  Mr.  Capes's  work  we  observe  at  p.  197  a  note  which  seems  to 
imply  a  misconception  of  Sallust’s  meaning1.  It  is  on  the  words 
“  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant  ”  (ch.  xx.).  Mr  Capes  writes,  “  as 
though  their  wealth  were  gotten  by  plunder  and  force,  not  by  fair 
means.”  The  words  clearly  refer  to  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  spent,  not  acquired,  and  mean,  “  they  squander  and  abuse  their 
wealth.”  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the  words  that  follow — 
“  tamen  surnina  lubidine  divitias.  suas  vincere  nequeuut.”  With 
regard  to  the  disputed  passage  in  cb.  xviii.,  “  quod  intra  legitumos 
dies  profited  nequiverit,”  both  editors  seem  more  or  less  at  fault. 
Mr.  Capes  unaccountably  supports  the  MS.  reading  “  nequiverit,” 
which,  as  Mr,  Cook  remarks,  is  impossible  on  account  of  both 
mood  and  tense,  and  translates  “Because  lie  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stand.”  Mr.  Cook  argues  that  the  regulation  which  re¬ 
quired  that  a"  candidate’s  name  should  be  given  in  before  the 
trinundinum  could  not  have  come  into  force  by  the  time  of  which 
Sallust  is  writing,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  “  intra 
legitumos  dies,”  “  Before  the  beginning  of  the  days  during  which 
it  is  no  longer  legal  to  offer  a  name.”  Surely  the  words  should 
be  translated,  “  Before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  law  ” 
(for  the  giving  in  of  names).  The  expression  is  exactly  parallel  to 
Caesar's  “  intra  vicesimum  annum,”  “  Before  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  year.” 

The  stories  from  Cicero  selected  and  edited  by  Messrs.  Jeans 
and  Jones  make  a  useful  reading-book  for  the  lower  forms  of 
schools.  As  in  other  recent  volumes  of  the  same  series,  we  find 
appended  English-Latin  exercises  on  the  text,  and  a  separate 
vocabulary  to  each  passage,  an  arrangement  which  facilitates  the 
committing  to  memory  of  useful  words. 

Mr.  Dalton’s  edition  of  Select  Epodes  and  the  Ars  Poetica  is  for 
rather  more  advanced  students.  The  notes  are  short,  simple,  and 
good.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  note  on  the  metres  of  the  chosen 
Epodes — a  feature  which  has  been  unaccountably  wanting  in 
several  school  editions  of  Horace  which  have  lately  come  under 
our  notice.  We  are  equally  pleased  to  notice  the  absence  of  a 
vocabulary. 

Mr.  Peabody  has  produced  a  very  fair  translation  of  the  De 
Senectute.  Ilis  work  is  accurate  and  tolerably  idiomatic ;  but  he  is 
too  fond  of  long  words,  liis  style  is  rather  deficient  in  lightness, 
mainly  because  he  does  not  sufficiently  break  up  long  Latin  periods 
into  English  sentences.  The  following  speech  of  Ltelius,  for 
example,  is  hopelessly  clumsy : — 

Indeed,  Cato,  you  will  liave  rendered  us  a  most  welcome  service.  I  will 
answer  for  Scipiu,  if,  since  we  hope,  indeed  wish,  at  all  events,  to  become 
old  we  can  learn  of  you,  far  in  advance,  in  what  ways  we  can  most  easily 
bear  the  encroachment  of  age. 

Messrs.  Spratt  and  Pretor  have  undertaken  the  rather  useless 
task  of  translating  into  English  a  selection  of  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  which  they  have  compiled  in  another  volume 
for  purposes  of  translation  at  sight.  They  suggest  that  their 
versions  may  he  useful  for  retranslation ;  but  retranslation  to  be 
of  real  value  should  be  done  from  the  student’s  own  version,  cor¬ 
rected  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Bryans  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  his  object  in  writing  bis 
little  book  has  been  “  to  teach  Latin  prose  from  a  trustworthy 
Latin  author,  and  to  abolish  the  hybrid  phraseology  of  Englisk- 
Latin  dictionaries.”  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  both  the 
idea  and  the  execution  of  it.  Caes.ir  is  one  of  the  easiest  Latin 
authors  to  imitate,  aud  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
very  want  of  variety  which  renders  his  work  now  and  then  some¬ 
what  tedious  reading  makes  it  easier  to  seize  the  characteristics  of 
his  style,  which  moreover  is  suited  to  every  kind  of  historical 
writing.  The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Bryans's  work  is  his 
attempt  to  supeisede  English-Latin  dictionaries.  He  gives  lists 
of  military,  nautical,  and  geographical  phrases  used  by  Cmsar, 
with  their  English  equivalents,  arranged  not  alphabetically,  but 
according  to  subjects.  These  are  followed  by  certain  grammatical 
uses,  mainly  of  cases,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  passages  for  Latin  prose 
selected  from  various  sources  ranging  from  Froissart's  Chronicle  to 
Cassell's  Magazine.  Notes  to  eacn  passage  contain  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  idiomatic  rendering.  T\  e  have  rarely  seen  a  book  more 
likely  to  be  useful  in  getting  rid  of  the  hideous  jargon  which, 
under  the  name  of  Latin  prose,  vexes  the  souls  of  schoolmasters 
and  examiners. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  Mr.  Tetlow’s  method  of  teaching 
Latin,  notably  the  principle  that  learners  should  be  led  to  form 
their  own  rules  inductively  from  a  study  of  facts.  The  order  in 
which  the  accidence  is  given  is  also  good.  The  later  chapters  on 
conditional  sentences,  and  on  temporal,  causal,  and  concessive 
clauses,  are  less  clear.  Mr.  Tetlow  has  also  m-ide  the  mistake  of 
writing  too  big  a  book.  A  first  Latin  book  should  surely  stop 
short  at  the  simple  sentence.  AVe  have  noticed  one  or  two 
things  likely  to  mislead.  At  p.  130  the  sentence  “  Ccesar  equita- 
tum  suis  auxilio  misit  ”  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  dative  of 
purpose,  or  “  of  service,”  as  Mr.  Tetlow  prefers  to  call  it,  and  then 
the  question  is  asked,  “  With  how  many  datives  are  the  verbs  in 
the  foregoing  examples  construed  ?  ”  As  the  literal  translation  of 
the  sentence  is  explained  to  ha  “  Ctesar  sent  the  cavalry  to  bis 
men  for  assistance,”  boys  may  well  go  away  with  the  notion  that 
verbs  of  motion  are  construed  with  a  dative.  At  p.  206  some  of 
the  examples  of  “  conditional  sentences  in  indirect  discourse  ”  may 
give  rise  to  unorthodox  views  on  the  subject  of  the  sequence  of 
tenses. 


The  main  body  of  Mr.  Abbott’s  useful  little  book  is  occupied 
by  chronological  tables,  which  give  all  the  important  events  in 
Greek  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
These  are  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  Attic  Calendar,  by 
genealogical  tables  of  the  Royal  families  of  Greece,  mythical  and 
historical,  and  of  the  Eastern  dynasties  with  whom  the  Greeks 
came  in  contact,  and  by  lists  of  the  Athenian  Archons  and 
Olympian  victors.  The  work  is  completed  by  a  sketch  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  history  of  Athens  and  Lacedcemon,  and  by  the  necessary 
index  to  the  chronological  tables.  The  book  consists  of  rather 
under  two  hundred  small  pages,  and  is  a  valuable  and  portable 
work  of  reference. 

Mikra  Hellas  contains  a  short  summary  of  Greek  geography. 
It  gives  a  list  of  the  States  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  with  the 
chief  towns  and  rivers  in  each,  some  of  the  principal  routes  in 
Greece,  a  list  of  battles,  Greek  and  Roman,  which  took  place  in 
Greece  and  in  the  East,  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  dates  in 
Greek  history.  The  work  may  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference, 
but  we  doubt  its  value  for  teaching  purposes. 

Dr.  Kennedy's  St.udia  Sophoclea  consis's  mainly  of  arguments  in 
support  of  the  author’s  views  on  disputed  passages  in  the  (Edipas 
Ti/r annus  against  those  advanced  by  Mr.  Jebb  in  his  recent  edition. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  examining  in  detail  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  two  of  our  greatest  Greek  scholars,  and  such  examina¬ 
tion  is  the  less  necessary  as  Mr.  Jebb’s  commentary  and  the 
criticisms  which  it  called  forth  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
scholars.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  arguments  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  students  of  Sophocles,  and  what¬ 
ever  judgment  may  be  pronounced  on  matters  of  controversy,  all 
will,  we  think,  agree  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  prose  translation 
which  Dr.  Kennedy  has  appended  to  the  work. 


STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY.* 

WITH  the  dying  away  of  the  final  faint  echoes  of  the  Civil 
War,  with  the  series  of  centennial  anniversaries  of  the 
Revolution,  and  with  the  recent  steady  growth  of  a  more  healthy 
and  wholesome  interest  in  political  speculation,  there  has  arisen 
in  the  "United  States  a  wider  and  deeper  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  history,  and  also  and  especially  a  more  careful  and 
!  accurate  consideration  of  the  intricacies  and  enigmas  of  the  brief 
history  of  the  United  States.  Proofs  of  this  may  he  seen  in  the 
frequent  appearance  of  memoirs,  autobiographies,  apologies^ 
histories,  and  diaries,  and  in  the  eager  attention  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public  of  the 
United  States,  whether  they  were  the  work  of  Judge  Sewall,  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  or  of  Thurlow  Weed.  Among  the  greatest 
j  publishing  successes  of  the  past  few  years  in  America  were  the 
j  two  series  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  the  “  Campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War  ”  and  the  “  Naval  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,”  most 
of  the  volumes  of  which  have  been  considered  at  length  in  these 
columns  as  they  appeared.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  of  the  two 
series  of  American  biographies  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.,  the  “  American  Men  of  Letters,”  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  the  “American  Statesmen,”  edited 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  junior,  the  latter  has  so  far  proved  to 
be  much  more  popular,  in  spite  of  the  presence  in  the  former 
of  biographical  sketches  as  interestiug  and  as  accurate  as 
Mr.  Warner’s  own  Life  of  Washington  Irving  and  Professor 
Lounsbury’s  Life  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Of  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  most  heartily  and  most  effectively  to  this 
revival  of  interest  in  American  history  and  in  American  political 
biography,  one  of  the  most  promising  and  important  is  Mr.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  is  the  author  of  the  volumes  devoted  to 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  to  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  “  American 
Statesman  ”  series,  and  also  of  an  admirable  Short  History  of  the 
English  Colonies  in  America,  accurate  and  ample  in  its  detail  of 
life  in  the  more  northern  colonies,  but  less  satisfactory,  because 
less  full,  in  its  treatment  of  the  more  southern  colonies.  With 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Lodge  was  for  a  while  the  editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peview.  In  the  recent  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Lodge  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  honourable  and  progressive  minority  known  as 
Independents,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  nomination  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont. 

In  this  volume  of  Studies  in  History,  Mr.  Lodge  has  gathered 
together  nearly  a  dozen  essays,  all,  with  one  exception  only, 
hearing  directly  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly 
half  of  them  forming  a  closely  connected  series  of  biographical 
studies  iu  the  history  of  the  Federalist  party,  which  ruled  the 
United  States  for  a  while,  and  then  fell  to  pieces  all  at  once  and 
for  ever  after  its  work  was  done.  The  first  essay,  on  “  The 
Puritans  and  the  Restoration,”  is  the  one  which  finds  its  subject 
outside  of  America,  and  yet  it  serves  as  a  fit  introduction  to  the 
following  discussion  of  Judge  Se wall’s  diary,  whom  Mr.  Lodge 
chooses  to  characterize — not  quite  as  happily  as  usual — as  “A 
Puritan  Pepys.”  The  next  pair  of  essays,  on  “  The  Early  Days  of 

*  Studies  in  History.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifllin,  &  Co.  London :  TTLibner  &  Co.  1884. 
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Vox,”  and  on  “  William  Cobbett,”  although  nominally  devoted  to 
native  Englishmen,  deal  in  the  main  with  American  politics,  in 
which  Cobbett  did  his  full  share  of  the  hard  fighting  he  delighted 
in.  After  these  we  have  five  portraits  of  early  American  states¬ 
men,  ns  firmly  drawn  and  as  richly  tinted  as  though  they  had 
come  from  the  hand  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  five  statesmen  whom 
Mr.  Lodge  has  painted  in  these  pages,  boldly  and  felicitously,  are 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Timothy  Pickering,  Caleb  Strong,  Albert 
'Gallatin,  and  Daniel  Webster.  Of  these  the  essays  on  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  on  Daniel  Webster  may  be  considered  as  first 
sketches  for  the  more  elaborate  portraits  of  them  which  Mr.  Lodge 
has  prepared  for  the  “  American  Statesmen  ”  series,  since  these 
chapters  originally  appeared  in  the  International  Review  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  ;  aud  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  two 
are  even  now  the  best  of  the  five — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  stronger 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Lodge  for  Hamilton  and  Webster,  and  the 
greater  the  attraction  they  have  for  him.  In  sketching  Hamilton  Mr. 
Lodge  is  obliged  also  to  sketch  Jefferson  ;  and  he  presents  the 
contrast  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  manner,  doing  full  justice  to  Jefferson,  which  no  admirer  of 
Hamilton  has  ever  done  before  : — 

Washington  was  elected  to  the  Presidency'  as  the  choice  of  the  whole 
people,  and  his  wish  was  to  govern  in  this  sense,  and  not  as  the  leader  of  a 
party.  With  this  desire  he  called  to  his  Administration  the  ablest  men 
representing  the  opposing  political  elements.  In  short,  Washington  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  once  more,  with  a  people  of  English  race  and  a  representative 
Government,  the  experiment  of  administration  independent  of  party.  .  .  . 
Except  that  they  were  both  men  of  genius,  two  more  totally  different  cha¬ 
racters  than  the  Secretary'  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Jefferson  yvas  a  sentimentalist — a  great  man,  no 
•doubt,  but  still  a  sentimentalist  pure  aud  simple.  His  colleague  and  oppo¬ 
nent  yvas  the  very  reverse.  Hamilton  reasoned  on  everything,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  reason  of  mankind  for  his  support.  Jefferson  rarely 
reasoned  about  anything,  but  appealed  to  men’s  emotions,  to  their  passions, 
impulses,  and  prejudices,  for  sympathy  and  admiration.  Hamilton,  in 
common  with  all  the  leaders  of  his  party,  yvas,  in  practice,  a  poor  judge  of 
human  nature  ;  yvhen  he  failed  to  convince  he  tried  to  control.  Jefferson 
knew  human  nature,  especially  American  human  nature,  practically,  as 
sio  other  man  in  this  country'  has  ever  knoyvn  it.  He  never  convinced,  he 
managed  men ;  by  every  device,  by  every  artifice  and  stage  effect,  by 
anything  that  could  stir  the  emotions,  he  appealed  to  the  people.  As  he 
was  the  first,  so  he  yvas  the  greatest  of  our  party  leaders,  and  in  this  capa¬ 
city  no  one  has  ever  approached  him.  Hamilton  was  consistent,  strong, 
masculine,  and  logical.  Jefferson  yvas  inconsistent,  supple,  feminine,  and 
illogical  to  the  last  degree.  Yet  these  were  the  two  men  yvhom  Washington 
had  joined  yvith  himself  to  conduct  in  harmony  the  administration  of  a 
representative  Government.  That  Washington,  like  William  III.,  failed 
ultimately  under  such  circumstances  to  carry  on  a  non-partisan  administra¬ 
tion,  is  merely  to  say  that  he  could  not  overcome  the  impossible.  That  he 
succeeded  for  four  years  in  his  attempt  is  simply  amazing.  If  the  violent 
extremes  of  thought  and  character  represented  by  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
be  fairly  considered  and  contrasted,  and  if  it  then  be  remembered  that 
Washington  held  them  together  and  made  them  yvork  for  the  same  ends 
and  for  the  general  good  of  the  nation  during  four  years,  a  conception  of 
Washington’s  strength  of  mind  and  character  is  produced  yvhich  no  other 
single  act  of  his  life  can  give. — Pp.  147-9. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length,  not  only  because  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  Mr.  Lodge's  fascinating  and  vigorous  style,  but 
because  it  presents  frankly  the  opposing  characteristics  of  the  men 
who  beaded  the  two  leading  American  parties  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nation,  and  because  these  tendencies,  and  in  fact  these  parties, 
survive  now  and  to-day  in  America,  in  spite  of  the  shattering 
influence  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  obscuring  effect  of  the 
discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  war,  and  which  are  only  now 
dying  away.  The  final  two  essays  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  collection  are 
on  “  Colonialism  in  the  United  States,”  and  on  “  French  Opinions 
of  the  United  States,  1840-1881.”  In  the  essay  on  “Colonialism 
In  the  United  States  ”  Mr.  Lodge  expresses  at  length,  and  with  a 
quantity  of  historical  allusion,  opinions  not  at  all  unlike  those  set 
forth  in  these  columns  in  a  paper  called  “  England  in  America  ” 
( Saturday  Review,  No.  1473).  In  the  essay  on  “  French  Opinions 
of  the  United  States  ”  Mr.  Lodge  considers  aptly  and  pertinently 
the  contrasting  reminiscences  of  M.  de  Bacourt  and  the  more 
recent  impressions  of  M.  d’Haussonville.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Hodge  has  not  included  in  the  present  volume  the  admirable 
essay  on  William  Henry  Seward  which  he  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  and  we  regret,  also,  that  he 
has  never  written  a  paper  on  Rufus  Choate  as  a  sequel  to  that  on 
Daniel  Webster,  whose  friend  and  follower,  and  friendly  rival, 
Choate  was  for  many  years.  Choate  was  Webster’s  colleague  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  he  was  the  presenter  of  Webster’s 
name  to  the  .convention  of  his  party  in  life ;  and  he  was  Webster’s 
-eulogist  before  the  Bar  of  Boston  after  his  death. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  even 
greater  as  a  statesman  than  he  was  as  a  lawyer,  Rufus  Choate  was 
the  foremost  advocate  ever  produced  by  New  England.  Judge 
Neilson’s  book  is  not  the  first  volume  which  has  been  devoted  to 
Choate’s  career,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable.  It 
is  not  a  biography  in  form ;  it  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of 
memoires  your  servir ;  and  it  contains  memories  of  his  life  and 
works,  as  the  title  indicates  fairly  enough.  They  are  gentle  and 
kindly  memories,  these  which  Judge  Neilson  has  edited,  having 
written  some  of  them  himself,  and  having  begged  others  from 
those  who  held  Choate  in  high  remembrance.  Of  these  con¬ 
tributed  reminiscences,  the  most  important  are  perhaps  those 
-from  the  late  George  P.  Marsh,  the  philologist  and  diplomatist, 
and  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  the  poet  and  sculptor,  who  was 
a  student  in  the  office  of  Charles  Sumner  and  George  S. 
Hilliard,  and  who  listened  eagerly  to  Choate’s  talk  as  he  dropped 
in  for  a  few  minutes’  chat  either  on  professional  questions  or 


de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  It  is  Mr.  Story  who 
quotes  for  us  the  familiar  story  which  testifies  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  range  of  Choate’s  vocabulary,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
as  accurately  and  precisely  used  as  it  was  ample.  A  member 
of  the  Bar  happened  to  tell  Judge  Wilde  that  a  uew  edition  had 
just  been  published  of  Worcester's  Dictionary ,  containing  a  great 
number  of  additional  words.  The  Judge  said  he  had  not  heard 
of  it ;  “  but  for  God’s  sake  don't  tell  Choate  !  ”  Another  Boston 
lawyer  records  that  Choate,  happening  to  come  into  court,  found 
the  room  full  of  women,  and  asked  whose  witnesses  they  were. 
“Part  are  mine,  and  part  are  the  plaintiff’s,”  answered  the 
lawyer.  “Pray  tell  me  which  side  has  the  majority?”  asked 
Choate ;  and,  on  being  told  that  the  speaker  had,  he  replied,  “  1 
will  give  you  my  word  the  case  is  yours.  But  now,”  said  he,  with 
humorous  solemnity,  “  let  me  give  you  my  dying  advice — never 
cross-examine  a  woman.  It  is  of  no  use.  They  cannot  disinte¬ 
grate  the  story  they  have  once  told  ;  they  cannot  eliminate  the 
part  that  is  for  you  from  that  which  is  against  you.  They  can 
neither  combine,  nor  shade,  nor  qualify.  They  go  for  the  whole 
thing,  and  the  moment  you  begin  to  cross-examine  one  of  them, 
instead  of  being  bitten  by  a  single  rattlesnake,  you  are  bitten 
by  a  whole  barrelful.  I  never,  excepting  in  a  case  absolutely 
desperate,  dare  to  cross-examine  a  woman.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
when  a  great  forensic  orator,  as  Choate  was,  happens  also  to  be  a 
wit,  ready  at  repartee  and  quick  in  humorous  give-and-take,  that 
it  is  the  memory  of  his  witticisms  which  survives  rather  than 
the  recollection  of  liis  more  serious  services.  But  so  it  is ;  and, 
being  so,  we  regret  that  J  udge  Neilson,  lavish  as  he  has  been  in 
the  collection  of  Choatiana,  has  not  made  an  even  fuller 
gathering  of  Choate’s  characteristic  witticisms.  We  note  the 
omission  of  Choate’s  magniloquent  address  to  the  lady  who  sat  by 
him  during  a  performance  of  an  Italian  opera ;  he  besought  her 
to  “interpret  to  me  this  libretto  lest  I  dilate  with  the  wrong 
emotion.”  And  we  miss  also  the  cutting  sarcasm  with  which  he 
is  said  to  have  concluded  his  remarks  at  a  banquet  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Choate  as  a  Boston  lawyer  had 
been  much  chaffed  by  the  Philadelphia  lawyers,  and,  presuming  on 
his  unwonted  silence  in  retort,  they  pushed  him  home  more  than 
once.  Choate  bided  his  time,  aud  when  he  made  his  speech  he 
poured  forth  a  splendid  and  a  splendidly  sarcastic  eulogy  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  ending  with  a  toast  to  “  the  two  most  famous  citizens  of 
Philadelphia— to  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Boston,  and  to  Albert 
Gallatin,  of  Geneva.” 


COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

DR.  LUMBY  explains  in  his  short  preface  that  this  com¬ 
pendium  is  a  substitute  for  a  manual  of  English  Church 
history  between  1688  and  1830  which  he  long  ago  promised  to 
write.  Other  duties  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his 
project,  and  a  member  of  the  University  who  undertook  to  supply 
the  needed  work  seems  to  have  been  appalled  at  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  to  have  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  labours. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  Dr.  Lumby  assures  us  that  he  would 
have  provided  an  excellent  handbook.  Dr.  Lumbv’s  praise  of  the 
volume  before  us  cannot  be  called  enthusiastic.  He  says  that  it 
was  “  offered  ”  to  him,  and  that,  after  perusing  its  pages,  he  thought 
them  “  not  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  ” — namely,  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  candidates  for  the 
Ordinary  Theological  degree,  who  must  pass  an  examination  in  this 
period.  Dr.  Lumby  has  made  himself  partly  responsible  for  its 
contents  by  suggesting  “  some  alterations  and  modifications,”  and 
by  writing  the  preface.  We  could  venture  a  shrewd  guess  at  its 
character  before  it  was  thus  altered  and  modified.  It  is  not  only 
a  compilation  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  compiler  knew  next  to  nothing  of  his  subject  before  he  began 
compiling.  So  we  judge  from  glancing  at  the  “authorities”  in 
whom  he  has  put  his  trust.  Dr.  Lumby  tells  us  that  “  the  reader 
is  everywhere  referred  to  authorities  from  whence  he  may  extend 
Iris  knowledge  at  any  point  where  he  desires  to  do  so.”  The  term 
“  authorities,”  when  used  by  the  historical  lecturer,  ought  to  be 
exactly  defined.  The  authorities  for  any  period  or  event  of  history 
must  be  either  first-hand  or  second-hand,  contemporary  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  and  chroniclers  or  later  critics  and  compilers.  Of  the 
former  class  the  present  writer  has  made  no  use  whatever,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  Own  Times,  upon  which  he 
chiefly  depends  for  his  chapters  on  the  Revolution  epoch  and  the 
reign  of  Anne.  A  writer  who  wishes  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  English  Church,  and  her  relation  to 
Rome,  to  Dissent,  and  to  the  State,  throughout  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  including  the  Revolution  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  ought  to  study 
every  one  of  the  masculine  and  judicious  works  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  his  long  and  careful 
preface.  The  writer  of  the  “  Compendium  ”  has  certainly  never  read 
a  page  of  them,  and  his  thin  and  paltry  account  of  Stillingfleet  in 
his  chapter  on  “  Theological  Literature  in  the  Reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Anne,”  is  clearly  not  founded  on  knowledge,  but  is  a  mere 
compilation  from  a  compilation.  A  man  has  no  right  to  pretend 
that  he  is  giving  a  student  a  critical  account  of  the  theological 
literature  of  a  period  unless  he  has  at  least  turned  over  the  leaves 
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cf  some  of  the  books  which  he  professes  to  describe,  and  upon 
which  he  confidently  sits  in  judgment. 

A  chronological  precis  from  the  gossip  of  Bishop  Burnet  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  consultation  of  a  first-hand  authority, 
since  everything  that  Burnet  has  to  tell,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  his 
Oicn  Times,  has  been  again  and  again  incorporated,  and  lies  ready 
to  any  writer’s  hand  in  a  whole  succession  of  later  histories.  If 
the  writer  had  turned  to  Burnet's  pamphlets  of  1688  and  1689,  he 
might  have  found  some  instructive  contemporary  history,  although 
it  has  more  of  the  tendenzschriftlich  character  of  the  newspaper 
article  than  of  history  proper.  He  has,  indeed,  learned  so  much 
about  Burnet  as  to  cite  him  with  the  prefatory  caution  that  he  “  is 
quoted  mainly  for  those  points  on  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
well  informed,  and  wherein  his  own  special  leanings  would  not 
influence  his  evidence.”  The  compiler’s  own  “  leanings,”  however, 
so  far  as  they  are  manifested,  seem  to  incline  in  the  same  direction 
as  Burnet's.  And  when  he  forsakes  Burnet  for  some  guide  with 
less  bias,  whither  does  he  turn  ?  Not  to  any  other  contemporary 
writers,  for  we  can  scarcely  reckon  his  sparse  citations  from  a  book 
so  open  to  all  the  world  as  Evelyns  Diary,  while  his  lew  allusions 
to  Kennett's  History  and  Dalrvmple’s  Memoirs  are  plainly  borrowed 
at  third  hand  from  Canon  Perry  and  from  Dr.  Stoughton's  Church  of 
the  Revolution.  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft  has  been  a  great  help  to 
him,  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  materials  upon 
which  that  capital  memoir  is  founded.  His  principal  guide  in  his  in¬ 
troductory  chapter  on  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  Smyth's  “  Lectures 
on  Modern  History.”  Indeed,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  not  very 
long  list  of  secondhand  authorities  upon  whom  the  author  relies 
will  be  almost  sufficient  to  give  any  reader  moderately  instructed 
in  English  Church  history  a  fair  notion  of  his  book.  Eor  political 
history  he  refers  generally  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  while  for  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  cites  “  Stanhope,”  and  for  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges  “  Lord  Mahon.”  It  is  a  pity,  while  Dr.  Lutnby  was  re¬ 
vising  the  proofs,  that  he  did  not  remind  the  compiler  that 
“  Stanhope  ”  and  “Lord  Mahon”  are  but  two  different  titles  for 
one  and  the  same  person.  There  is  something  characteristic  in 
his  use  of  “  Lord  Mahon.”  We  should  have  imagined  that  a 
writer  who  was  preparing  a  compendium  of  Church  history  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  he  came  to  treat  of  John  Wesley,  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  Wesley's  own  Journal,  or  would  at 
least  have  referred  to  Coke's  or  Tyerman's  biography.  But  he 
cites  “  Abbey  and  Overton  ”  as  his  authority  for  Wesley’s  debts  to 
William  Law ;  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  Enyland  is  his  authority 
for  some  of  the  most  rudimentary  facts  in  Wesley's  life,  and  he 
depends  upon  Mr.  Skeats  for  the  statement  that  Whitefield  found 
“  field  preaching  more  congenial  to  his  temperament  than  the 
tamer  and  more  orderly  rule  of  the  Church.”  He  appears  to  be 
so  uncertain  of  his  ground,  through  neglect  to  study  the  proper 
sources  of  knowledge,  that  he  is  usually  afraid  to  commit  himself 
to  a  direct  statement.  Thus  he  observes  that  “  Wesley  is  said 
to  have  been  too  severe  in  his  ideas  of  religious  discipline.”  Who 
“  said”  it?  A  writer  so  given  to  citation  ought  to  have  told  us. 
He  is  referring  to  Wesley's  work  in  Georgia,  and  if  he  had  spent 
three  minutes  upon  Wesley's  own  Journal  he  would  have  found 
himself  competent  to  make  a  less  vague  statement.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  confiding  student  may  be  confronted  at  his 
examination  by  the  question  “  To  whom  did  Methodism  owe  its 
origin  ?  ”  If  the  young  gentleman  tries  to  remember  what  he  has 
read  in  the  “  Compendium  ”  he  will  have  a  choice  of  answers.  On 
one  page  his  instructor  informs  him  that  “  the  true  founder  of 
Wesley anism  was  Mrs.  Wesley,  Julia  Wedgewood.”  This  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
Wesleys  was  Julia  Wedgewood,  or  that  Julia  Wedgewood  founded 
Methodism,  but  that  the  compiler  has  somewhere  or  other  fallen 
across  a  rhetorical  observation  by  Miss  Wedgewood,  and  set  it 
down  without  asking  how  much  of  it  is  true.  In  the  next  page, 
however,  the  teacher  supplies  his  disciple  with  quite  a  different 
answer.  The  alternative  founder  is  “  William  Law,  a  clergyman 
in  Northamptonshire,  a  High  Churchman  and  a  Nonjuror,  to  whom 
Wesley  himself  confessed  that  Methodism  owed  its  origin.”  We 
expect  to  find  in  a  footnote  the  volume  and  page,  as  well  as  the 
date,  of  this  confession  in  Wesley’s  own  words;  but,  instead  of 
this,  we  are  sent  to  “  Lord  Mahon.”  At  the  period  of  Wesley’s 
life  in  which  he  was  a  disciple  of  William  Law,  the  latter  was 
not  “  a  clergyman  in  Northamptonshire.”  He  was  living  at 
Putney,  the  centre  of  a  reverent  group  of  disciples.  Wesley 
had  utterly  revolted  against  Law  before  the  latter  retired  to  King's 
Clifte.  When  the  compiler  ventures  upon  an  independent  historical 
statement,  he  blunders  egregiously.  He  is  right  enough  in  calling 
Peter  Bbhler  a  Moravian,  but  it  is  rash  of  him  to  add  that  the 
Moravians  were  a  “newly-founded  sect.”  We  have  another  speci¬ 
men  of  the  author's  complacent  reliance  upon  hearsay  when  he 
observes,  “  The  first  lay  preacher  among  the  Methodists  is  said  to 
have  been  Thomas  Maxfield.”  Who  “  said  ”  it  ?  And  why  does 
the  writer  put  it  into  the  uncertain  form  of  a  surmise  ?  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  first  lay  preacher  amongst  Wesley’s 
followers  was  Thomas  Maxfield ;  but  it  had  long  been  the  habit 
among  the  Dissenters  to  allow  “  gifted  brethren  ”  to  preach.  The 
story  of  Wesley’s  consternation  at  Maxfield's  daring  to  preach  at 
the  Foundry  during  his  own  absence  from  London,  and  his 
mother’s  defence  of  the  innovation,  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Methodist  history.  We  marvel  where  and  how  long  the  compiler 
has  lived,  and  with  what  books  he  can  have  prepared  himself  for 
his  function  of  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  have  missed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  tale  which  has  been  so  often  related.  He  tells 


the  student  that  “Wesley  was  accused  of  being  a  Presbyterian- 
Papist,”  but  he  omits  to  tell  him  when  and  why  and  by  whom. 
As  a  proof  of  “  the  great  ignorauce  which  existed  as  to  the 
real  teaching  of  the  Methodists,”  he  says  that  “  they  were 
accused  of  leanings  towards  Popery,  or  towards  Puritanism,  or 
towards  an  ingeniously  invented  combination  of  the  two.”  Here 
he  confounds  Methodism  at  two  very  different  stages  of  its 
evolution,  or  confounds  the  Methodists  of  two  generations.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleys  were  doubt¬ 
less  taken  to  be  ecclesiastically  High  Churchmen  and  politically 
Jacobites ;  and  the  suspicion  was  then  explicable  enough.  In 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Methodists  were  as  naturally  looked 
upon  as  more  than  half  Dissenters,  and  they  were  absurdly  sus¬ 
pected,  as  much  unprinted  secret  correspondence  in  the  British 
Museum  shows,  of  being  revolutionary  Jacobins.  Even  the  “  serious 
clergy,”  the  early  Evangelical  fathers,  as  Edward  Vaughan  com¬ 
plained  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  Robinson,  of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester, 
came  under  the  same  ridiculous  suspicion  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  he  cites  Robinson’s  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Leicester  Volunteer  Infantry,  on  their  first 
enrolment,  as  a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  current  notion  “that 
the  persons  usually  designed  Evangelical  clergymen  are  peculiarly 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  just  influence  of  Government; 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  democratically  inclined.”  The  italics 
are  his  own. 

Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton’s  careful  labours  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  compiler,  and  they  have  kept  him  straight  on  many 
a  point  where  his  total  ignorance  of  the  original  sources  must 
have  otherwise  led  him  astray.  ITe  has  steered  with  tolerable 
safety  through  the  history  of  the  Nonjurors  by  the  help  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lathbury's  excellent  book.  But  what  unlucky  fatality 
led  him  to  select  the  work  of  Mr.  Skeats,  the  late  historiographer 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  as  the  safest  and  most  trustworthy  of 
all  guides  to  the  history  of  Dissent  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  ?  He  treats  Mr.  Skeats  everywhere 
with  awful  reverence,  as  an  authority  too  infallible  to  be 
questioned.  Hence  he  confounds  the  cause  of  Dissent  with  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Succession.  The  “Compendium”  is  as 
full  of  talk  about  the  persecution  of  Dissenters  as  if  ita  purpose 
were  to  serve  as  a  handbook  for  Liberationist  lecturers  to  newly- 
enfranchised  villages  rather  than  for  candidates  for  the  ordinary 
theological  degree.  It  is  simply  monstrous  to  ask  these  young 
men  solemnly  to  tell  their  examiner  that  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.  “it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Church  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  to  oppress  and  destroy  the  two  great  bodies  of  Dissenters  from 
her  doctrines.”  He  means  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  various  sects 
of  Protestants.  But  where  is  the  proof  that  from  1560  to  1760  this 
had  been  “  the  object  of  the  Church  ”  ?  We  will  cite  two  authori¬ 
ties  who  are  beyond  suspicion.  Even  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  no 
friend  to  High  Churchmen,  asserted  again  and  again,  in  his 
pamphlets  of  1688  and  1689,  that  the  failure  of  the  private  and 
public  proposals  for  reunion  and  comprehension  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Revolution  had  been  all  along  the  fault  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
not  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  such  High  Churchmen 
as  Sancroft  and  Stillingfleet,  a3  Burnet  himself  grants,  that  serious 
attempts  at  conciliation  were  made.  “  This  I  will  positively  say,” 
wrote  Burnet,  “  having  observed  it  all  narrowly,  that  he  must 
have  the  brow  of  a  Jesuit  that  can  cast  the  great  hardships  of  the 
Dissenters  wholly  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  free  the  Court 
from  it.”  “  For  about  nine  years  together,”  he  says  in  the  same 
pamphlet,  “  they  had  their  meetings  almost  as  regularly  as  the 
Church  had  their  churches,  and  in  all  that  time,  whatever  par¬ 
ticular  hardships  any  of  them  might  have  met  in  some  parts  of 
England,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  had  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.”  Again,  in  A  Plain  Account  of  the  Persecution 
laid  to  the  Charge  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  read : — “  A 
reconciliation  was  always  hindered  by  the  Court,  who  never 
thought  of  giving  liberty  by  a  law,  but  only  by  the  prerogative, 
which  could  as  easily  take  it  away  again.”  He  says  that  James  II. 
discovered  that  the  Archbishop  and  “  several  great  men  both 
in  Church  and  State  ”  were  bent  upon  a  peace  with  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  “  which  so  nettled  the  King  that,  meeting  with  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  he  said  to  him,  as  I  perfectly  remember, 
What,  my  lord,  you  are  for  a  comprehension  ?  No,  said  the  King, 
I  will  keep  the  Church  of  England  pure  and  unmixed.”  The 
two  last  Stuart  Kings  did  not  love  Dissent;  but  they  hated  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  only  possible  rival  of  Rome ;  and  it 
was  their  consistent  policy,  as  the  above  writer  states,  to  “  make 
it  their  care  to  get  penal  Acts  passed  ”  against  the  Dissenters, 
“  though  at  the  same  time  they  hindered  their  execution.”  They 
hoped  thus  “  to  keep  up  both  parties  at  the  height  of  their 
animosities,  and  especially  to  make  the  Church  of  England  be 
both  hated  and  despised  by  the  Dissenters.”  Burnet  expressed 
his  surprise  and  vexation  that  the  old  attitude  of  nonconformity 
was  being  resolutely  changed  for  one  of  definitive  separation.  “All 
secret  propositions  for  accommodating  our  differences,”  he  says, 
“  were  so  coldly  entertained,  that  they  were  scarce  hearkened  to.” 
“  Great  steps  were  made  to  the  removing  all  the  occasions  of  our 
contests;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Dissenters,”  says  Burnet,  “  made 
no  account  of  this,  and  even  seemed  uneasy  at  it.”  Again,  “  They 
should  not  forget  how  backward  the  clergy  of  London  espe¬ 
cially  were  to  comply  with  the  design  of  reviving  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters,  what  courses  they  took  to 
save  them  from  this  danger,  and  what  hatred  they  incurred  for 
being  so  kind  to  them  !  Such  things  as  these  ought  not  to 
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tie  forgotten.”  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence,  the  compiler 
of  a  handbook  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  period  has 
the  ignorance  or  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  the  Dissenters  were 
persecuted  by  “  the  Church.”  The  truth  is,  that  the  English 
nation,  and  especially  the  English  poor,  hated  puritanical  Dissent, 
aud  dreaded  its  recovery  of  power,  from  the  recollection  or  tra¬ 
dition  of  its  fearful  social  tyranny  when  it  had  the  command  of 
the  secular  arm.  The  lightness  of  the  “  persecution  ”  was  con¬ 
fessed  somewhat  ironically  by  the  Dissenting  ministers  who  replied 
to  Pierce’s  Western  Inquisition.  “  Notwithstanding  all  the  rage 
he  says  has  been  stirred  up  against  them,”  they  wrote  in  1718, 
“  we  don’t  hear  that  either  he  or  his  adherents  have  suffered  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  one  hair  of  their  heads.  If  he  should  now 
and  then  have  heard  a  reproachful  word  from  illiterate  or  rude 
people  as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  it  is  no  more  than  Dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  in  London  may  hear  every  day.  Is  this  such  a 
grievous  persecution  that  the  Legislature  should  be  called  upon  for 
redress  ?  ” 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

“  O  ATIRE,”  says  Horace  Smith,  “  is  a  glass  in  which  the 
IO  beholder  sees  everybody’s  face  but  his  own.”  Even  if  this 
somewhat  negative  effect  is  the  only  good  which  results  from  Mr. 
F.  Corder’s  exceedingly  clever  burlesque  ballad  “  Whereas,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Chester,  of  Brighton,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  will  see  their  favourite  ballad 
composers’"  faces  truly  delineated  in  its  magic  mirror.  We  believe 
that  the  words  of  this  typical  ballad  were  written  some  time  ago, 
and  that  it  is  comparatively  lately  that  the  author  has  utilized 
them  in  an  operetta  of  his  composition  ;  but  by  publishing  the 
song  in  a  separate  form  we  hope  that  he  will  secure  the  wider  cir¬ 
culation  deserved  by  a  remarkable  piece  of  good-natured  musical 
satire.  Musically  it  is  of  much  excellence,  as  indeed  is  nearly 
everything  from  Mr.  Corder’s  pen,  and  will  on  this  account  alone 
become  a  favourite  song  when  heard  ;  but  the  real  charm  of  the 
composition  must,  nevertheless,  be  found  in  the  exquisite  fooling 
of  the  words,  which  really  are  hardly  a  parody  upon  some  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  inspect.  We  can  best  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  quoting  the  second  verse  of  this  truly  touching  drawing-room 
ballad,  in  which  the  poet  pathetically  exclaims  : — • 

All  night  and  day,  oh,  do  I  sleep 
Or  do  I  simply  wake  and  weep  ? 

No  clear  idea  my  brain  can  keep. 

In  spite  of  all  endeavour. 

I  know  not  if  my  head’s  on  high, 

Or  if  my  heels  salute  the  sky  ; 

I  know  not  if  1  live  or  die  ; 

Alas  1  I  am  not  clever. 

Whereas  !  whereas  1  Sec. 

We  heartily  commend  the  problem  stated  in  this  stanza  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  poetic  geniuses  who  produce  the 
verses  for  a  good  many  drawing-room  ballads  we  have  seen.  The 
style  is  also  commendable,  for  it  is  clear,  and  one  can  scan  the 
lines ;  hut,  above  all,  the  sense  of  this  nonsense,  if  one  may  so 
speak  of  it,  is  truly  refreshing. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  two  songs  by  M. 
Henri  Logo,  entitled  “  The  Three  Roses,”  to  words  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Proctor,  and  “  Hope  and  Love,”  both  very  effective 
compositions,  the  former  being  perhaps  most  likely  to  become  a 
favourite;  while  Mr.  Leonard  Barnes’s  “Broken  Vows”  is  a 
pretty  sentimental  ditty  of  the  kind  indicated  by  its  title.  Of 
Mr.  John  Gledhill’s  compositions  we  have  before  spoken  ap¬ 
provingly,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  doing  otherwise  in  respect 
of  the  artistic  little  song  “  Why  ?  ”  which  now  lies  before 
us.  The  melody  is  a  pleasing  one,  and  the  composer,  without 
any  undue  straining  for  effect,  has  treated  his  subject  with  con¬ 
siderable  originality.  Mr.  B.  Liitgen’s  “  Autumn,”  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  M.  Gounod,  is  a  song  of  rather  a  dramatic  character, 
albeit  the  subject  is  hardly  a  good  one  for  such  treatment.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  tremolo  accompaniment,  an 
effect  always  more  or  less  weak  on  the  pianoforte,  in  describing  a 
wanderer  standing  on  a  mountain  observing  “  the  pale  Autumn 
pervading  the  lands.”  Of  pianoforte  music  from  the  same  firm, 
Mr.  John  Gledhill’s  three  graceful  little  pieces  entitled  “Album 
Leaves  ”  are  well  above  the  average  of  such  compositions,  and 
display  considerable  thoughtfulness  and  musical  knowledge ;  while 
M.  Henri  Loge’s  “  Au  bord  de  la  mer  ”  is  one  of  those  “  reveries  ” 
which  custom  may  possibly  stale.  Mr.  Farley  Newman’s  “  May 
Breezes  ”  is  a  brilliant  and  effective  galop  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  “  Golden  Days  ”  is  a  fairly  successful  essay  in  the  old-world 
gavotte  form;  while  his  grand  march,  entitled  “  Boadicea,”  is 
a  spirited  production,  not  strikingly  original  in  treatment  perhaps, 
but  otherwise  effective  and  pleasing.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Sawyer’s 
“  Two  Dances  in  Sclavish  Style,”  arranged  as  duets  by  Mr.  0. 
Rowland,  will  be  welcome  in  this  form  to  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  characteristic  wildness  of  the  music  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  Dr.  Sawyer  has  very  successfully  reproduced ;  and  the 
same  composer’s  “Christmas  Carols,”  which  we  have  omitted  to 
speak  of  before,  may  be  heartily  recommended  as  graceful  and 
musicianly  productions  in  a  very  different  style.  Messrs.  A. 
Hammond  &  Co.  have  sent  us  three  pianoforte  pieces  by  that 
prolific  writer,  Herr  Gustav  Lange,  of  Berlin,  called  “  Sanger 
in  den  Zweigen,”  “  Aus  tiefster  Seele,”  and  “  Tanzscene,”  the 
two  first  of  which  are  pretty  specimens  of  drawing-room  music, 
quite  within  the  powers  of  ordinary  amateurs,  while  the 


last,  in  polka  time,  is  sprightly  and  vivacious.  Miss  Lydie 
Mitchinson's  “  Pres  d’un  Monastere  ”  is  an  easy  and  pleasing 
morceau  which  gives  evidence  of  some  talent,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  pretty  little  “  Berceau  ”  from  the  band  of  the  same 
composer.  The  remaining  pieces  sent  to  us  by  the  same  publishers 
are  dance  music  such  ns  “Paquita  Valse,”  by  Mr.  M.  Gilbert, 
“  Night  and  Morning  Waltzes,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Stone,  and  the 
“  Loving  Hearts  Waltzes,”  by  Louis  Lamar,  and  two  polkas,  “  La 
Piquante,”  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Lath,  and  “  Longchamps  Polka,”  by 
E.  E.  d’Egville,  all  of  which  will  be  found  useful  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  written. 

From  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  we  have  “Puck,”  Danse  de  Ballet, 
by  Miss  Caroline  Lowthian,  a  graceful  triffe,  not  difficult  in 
performance,  and  a  batch  of  dance  music,  of  which  the  “Polo¬ 
naise,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hoffman,  and  “  See-Saw  Waltz,”  by  A.  G. 
Crowe,  a  set  of  waltzes  to  which  words  of  a  somewhat  trivial  kind 
are  intended  to  be  sung,  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  These  last 
seem  to  have  achieved  some  success  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
like  this  sort  of  music.  “Sweet  Violets  Waltz  ’  and  “Holly 
Galop,”  by  Mr.  P.  Bucalossi,  and  “  MtSphisto  Polka,”  by  Mr.  Percy 
Reeves,  will  be  found  useful  in  their  place. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Til  WO  volumes  have  been  added  to  M.  Dentu’s  cheap  collection 
JL  of  French  classics — the  cheapest,  perhaps  (especially  consider¬ 
ing  that  print  and  paper  are  really  comely),  of  all  the  numerous 
collections  of  the  kind,  though  not  exactly  the  best  selected.  No 
one,  however,  can  take  exception  to  the  present  additions  to  the 
list ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Beaumarchais  (1),  only  needs  mention. 
The  other  contains  Mirabeau’s  letters  from  Vincennes  to  Sophie  de 
Monnier  after  the  pair  had  been  arrested  in  Holland  and  separated 
from  one  another  (2).  These  are  not  quite  so  well  known  in 
England  as  they  deserve.  Carlyle,  it  may  be  remembered,  describes 
them  as  “  a  book  which  fair  sensibility  (rather  in  a  private  way) 
loves  to  weep  over,”  and  as  “  good  love  letters  of  their  kind,”  though 
he  declines  himself  to  weep  over  them  “  to  any  considerable  extent.” 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  little  too  boisterous  to  be  touching,  though 
Mirabeau’s  passion  is  evidently  quite  genuine  of  its  kind.  There 
is  little  crudity  of  expression  in  them,  though  there  is  some,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  less  valuable  intrinsically  than  as  bio¬ 
graphical  documents,  as  illustrative  of  that  inexhaustibly  amusing 
thing  eighteenth-century  sensibility,  and  as  illustrating  further 
the  very  curious  homage  to  morality  which  so  many  immoral 
persons  pay  by  persistently  endeavouring  to  make  out  that  their 
immorality  is  moral  after  all.  Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere 
wonders,  with  an  agreeably  affected  naivete,  why  no  Restoration 
dramatist  had  the  courage  to  “  make  his  characters  happy  in  their 
own  way.”  Similarly  one  wonders  very  much  why  Mirabeau, 
who  certainly  had  no  religious  scruples,  and  is  not  generally 
thought  to  have  been  nice  in  matters  of  morals,  should  have 
laboriously  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  Sophie  was  by  higher 
law  his  wife  aud  not  Monnier's.  Persons  who  moralize  on 
morals  might  find,  and  indeed  probably  have  found,  useful  matter 
for  meditation  in  this  paradox. 

We  shall  hardly  he  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  postponement 
for  seventeen  years  of  the  appearance  of  an  edition  of  Cousin’s 
“  History  of  Philosophy  ”  (3),  which,  it  seems,  he  prepared  himself 
before  his  death,  is  not  entirely  unconnected  with  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  author's  philosophical  reputation.  Perhaps,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  injustice  of  the  fall  is  not  much  less  conspicuous 
than  the  injustice  of  the  rise.  As  far  as  concerns  the  present 
subject,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cousin’s  History  is  very  much 
the  best  history  of  philosophy  in  small  compass  and  written 
continuously ;  that  it  is,  for  instance,  vastly  superior  to  Lewes’s 
narrow  and  inadequate  summary.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Cousin’s  specious  but  shallow  thought  is  peculiarly  likely  to 
convey  to  the  student  the  most  fatal  of  all  ideas — the  idea 
that  he  understands  when  he  does  not  understand.  The  present 
edition  appears  under  the  care  of  the  evergreen  M.  Bartbdlemy 
St.-Hilaire ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole,  of  the  revision  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it  is  the 
author’s  own.  M.  St.-Hilaire  admits  that  this  revision,  though 
not  small,  was  chiefly  verbal,  the  main  exception  being  the 
insertion  of  some  pages  on  the  philosophy  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  to  supply  the  links  between  the  Neo-Platonist  and 
Scholastic  periods.  The  devotees  of  indices  ought  to  he  very 
happy  with  this  book,  for  there  are  more  than  seventy  pages  of 
index  (besides  ample  tables  of  contents),  in  a  volume  which  con¬ 
tains  but  little  more  than  six  hundred  as  a  whole.  Thus  the 
student  who  is  cramming  philosophy,  or  the  man  of  letters  who 
wishes  to  appear  learned  on  the  subject,  can  turn  up  what  Cousin 
said  about  Scotus  Erigena  or  Telesio  in  no  time.  That,  some 
wicked  people  say,  is  the  chief  use  of  an  index. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  hook  which  would  have  more  irritated 
Gautier  (at  that  period  when  his  mother  used  to  lock  him  into  his 


(1)  Bibliotheque  dcs  chefs-d'cet/vre — Beaumarchais  :  Le  barbier  de 
Seville,  Le  mariage  de  Figaro,  La  mere  coupable.  Paris :  Dentu. 

(2)  Bibliotheque  des  chefs-d’  ceuvres — Mirabeau:  Lettres  d’  amour  a  Sophie • 
Paris :  Dentu. 

(3)  Histoire  generate  de  la  p/iilosophie.  Par  Victor  Cousin.  Onzieme 
edition.  Paris:  Perrin. 
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room  each  day  until  he  had  written  a  proper  proportion  of  1 Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Maupiri)  than  M.  Bourdeau’s  volume.  (4)  Its  sub-title  is 
«  Pro^res  de  la  puissance  humaine,”  and  in  its  pages  we  read  all 
ahout°tools  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and  hydraulic  rams,  and 
gas,  and  electricity,  and  steam-engines,  and  sewing-machines,  and 
nitroglycerine,  and  hot-Llast  furnaces,  and  pneumatic  tubes,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  To  do  M.  Bourdeau  justice,  he  is  learned,  full, 
and  precise,  contrives  to  insert  a  vast  amount  of  very  well  arranged 
matter  in  a  by  no  means  cumbrous  book,  gives  his  references  with 
laudable  exactness,  and  as  a  rule  resists  the  temptation  to  tall  talk 
about  progress,  except  in  a  little  peroration  and  here  and  there  in 
the  text. 

A  version  of  Herr  Sacber  Masoch’s  Hadaska  (5)  has  tbe  better 
claim  to  notice  in  that  the  British  translator,  a  wayward  and 
eccentric  animal,  has  as  yet  little  favoured  the  Galician  novelist. 
Hadaska  is  not  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  bis  work  that  we 
have  met,  but  it  is  characteristic  enough  in  its  quaint  and  some¬ 
what  laboured  humour,  its  pessimism,  and  its  general  oddity, 
which  last  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  word  for  Herr  Sacher 
Masoch  and  his  school. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WHEN  we  say  that  Dr.  Verres’s  Luther  (Burns  &  Oates)  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  Reformer,  we  have  sufficiently 
indicated  the  character  of  his  book.  The  author  has  published  it 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  outbreak  of  Protestant  enthusiasm  excited 
by  the  late  celebrations  in  Germany.  As  a  German  Catholic  he 
not  unnaturally  refuses  to  accept  Luther  as  the  national  hero. 
He  has  accordingly  an  intelligible  motive  for  writing,  and  he  has 
done  his  work  well  from  his  own  point  of  view ;  but  his  book  is 
not  the  less  a  monumeut  of  wasted  labour.  It  will  persuade 
nobody,  as  Dr.  Yerres  indeed  foresees,  and  it  will  teach  nobody. 
His  adversaries  have  heard  it  all  before  with  disbelief,  and  his 
friends  were  firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  already.  Of  course 
Dr.  Yerres  makes  many  good  points.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  show 
that  Luther  was  often  inconsistent,  that  he  sometimes  made  un¬ 
worthy  concessions  to  the  political  necessities  of  his  cause,  and 
that  he  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  shockingly  violent  language. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  even  those  of  us  who  do  not  look  at  the 
Reformer’s  history  through  evangelical  spectacles  may  doubt 
whether  it  amounts  to  much.  It  is  not  by  virtue  of  logic 
that  men  exercise  great  influence;  the  kind  of  virtue  which 
is  without  stain  is  not  found  in  this  world  except  on  the  stage, 
or  perhaps  in  a  cloister ;  and  as  for  the  bad  language,  Luther 
lived  at  a  time  when  two  literary  gentlemen  could  not  differ 
about  a  Greek  accent  without  bringing  ugly  accusations  of  an  ex¬ 
traneous  character  against  one  another.  We  are  content  to  take 
the  test  rather  rashly  offered  by  Dr.  Verres,  and  judge  the  tree  by 
its  fruits.  Luther  and  his  work  must  be  estimated  by  the  light 
of  the  subsequent  history  of  Germany.  Has  the  Catholic  or  tne 
Protestant  half  of  the  nation  the  better  record  to  show.  in  politics, 
war,  science,  and  literature  during  the  last  three  centuries  f  I  hat, 
to  take  the  Frenchman’s  favourite  quotation,  is  the  question.  But, 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Verres  in  his  estimate  ot 
Luther’s  character,  and  though  his  method,  seems  to  us  to  be 
radically  unphilosophical  and  unjust,  we  think  that  he  has  done 
his  work  well  according  to  his  lights.  He  has  studied  his  subject 
and  laboured  at  his  facts.  His  quotations  have  been  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  hostile  feeling,  but  they  are  not  garbled.  On  one 
occasion  only  does  he  suppress  anything — an  important  qualifying 
clause  in  one  of  Luther's  startling  pronouncements  outlie  subject 
of  marriage,  and  even  then  tbe  original  Latin  is  given  in  the 

notes.  .  ,  , 

Books  which  are  written  to  illustrations  are  generally  not  worth 
either  praising  or  blaming.  Little  People  of  A  sin  ^Griffith  A 
Farran),  by  Miss  0.  T.  Miller,  plainly  came  into  existence  because 
of  the  plates ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  competent  person.  Miss 
Miller  writes  as  well  as  existing  knowledge  on  the  children  of 
Asia,  from  Turkey  to  Japan,  allows  her.  As  she  complains,  tra¬ 
vellers  have  been  so  occupied  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
they  have  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  the  children  of  these 
countries.  The  author  has  creamed  the  works  ot  a  good  many  of 
them  ;  and,  when  other  matter  fails,  she  fills  up  the  gaps  with 
stories  of  genii  and  magic  chairs  and  beautiful  princesses,  lhe 
plates  are  taken  from  good  sources,  and  fairly  printed.. 

Sir  E.  Sullivan  would  do  well  to  revise  the  confession  of  faith 
given  in  the  preface  to  his  Stray  Shots  (Longmans  &  Co.)  In 
one  article  he  says,  “  When  a  man  claims  to  have  greater 
humanity,  or  a  higher  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  I  simply  don’t  believe  him.  A  man  who  parades,  his 
motives  may  generally  be  written  down  a  rogue.  A  lew  lines 
further  on  we  find  the  following : — u  England  is  the  land  of.l  ngs, 
of  Pecksniffs,  of  Uriah  Ileeps,  of  Pharisees  of  all  kinds.”  Now  of 
two  things  the  one.  Either  Sir  E.  Sullivan  is  the  like  of  these 
neighbours  of  his,  and  then  what  are  we  to  say  to  him  P  or  he 
professes  himself  better  than  his  fellow-sinners,  and  then  he  comes 
under  his  own  ban.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  tbe  swashing 
style  of  writing  dear  to  your  hard-headed  sensible  man,  who  lines 
it  easy  to  look  at  a  quarter  of  a  thing  at  a  time,  and  mistakes 
strong  language  for  strong  argument. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  is  already  well  known  to  English  readers  as  a 

(4)  Les  forces  de  C  Industrie.  Par  Louis  Bourdeau.  Paris:  Alcan. 

(5)  Hadaslia.  Par  Sacher  Masoch.  Traduit  par  A.  Lavalle.  Paris: 
Calmanu-L^vy 


writer  on  economic  subjects,  and  a  translation  of  his  chief  work, 
by  Mr.  C.  II.  d’Eyncourt  Leppington  (Swan  Sounensckein  &  Co.), 
need  only  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Leppington’s  version  appears  to  us 
to  be  accurate,  though  a  little  wooden.  M.  Guyot  might  have 
suppressed  his  “  Preface  to  the  English  Edition,”  which  is  little 
more  than  a  lament  over  the  recent  revival  of  protectionist 
feeling  in  France.  Another  translation  which  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  barely  noticing  is  Mr.  E.  Bell’s  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence  of  J.  1 ! Goethe.  (Bell  &  Sons).  The  short  biography 
at  the  beginning  is,  as  Mr.  Bull  himself  says,  only  a  prScis  of  the 
Dicht.ung  und  Wahrheit.  Without  undertaking  to  decide  on  its 
merits  in  detail,  we  have  to  complain  that  the  translation  has  the 
common  fault  of  showing  traces  of  the  idiom  of  the  original. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  sea-story,  particularly  when  it  is  meant 
for  boys,  seems  to  bo  uniformly  written  on  the  model  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  The  African  Cruiser  (Griffith  &  Farran) 
is  very  much  that  style  of  story.  It  contains  mids  and  adventures 
with  slavers  and  sharks,  but.  it  does  not  contain  any  fun,  and  the 
terrors  are  not  terrible. 

Trowel,  Chisel,  and  Brush  (Griffith  &  Farran),  by  Mr.  H.  Grey, 
is  a  remarkable  feat  of  its  kind.  It  is  probably  the  most  tightly- 
packed  handbook  published  in  this  age  of  compressed  handbooks. 
In  eighty-nine  small  pages  (seven  of  them  being  index)  it  under¬ 
takes  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
statement  of  the  object  is  criticism  enough.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bevir,  M.A., 
has  written  a  thin  Guide  to  Orvieto  (Stanford).  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  handy  and  readable  guide-books  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  famous.  Dr.  J.  Mortimer  Granville,  M.D.,  puts  his  rules 
for  keeping  oneself  in  health  into  a  neat  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Nerves  and  Nerve  Troubles  ”  (Allen  &  Co.)  Of  new  editions 
our  list  contains  Observations  on  the  Hide  of  the  Hoad  at  Sea,  by 
Thomas  Gray,  a  fourth  edition  and  tenth  thousand  (Pewtress  & 
Co.),  and  Oliver  Twist,  in  the  Miniature  Library  of  Prose  Authors 
(Kent  &  Co.)  The  edition  is  of  neat  i2mo.-size  paper,  bound, 
printed  on  toned  paper  in  a  type  which  is  at  once  very  small 
and  clear.  We  have  also  received  copies  of  sixpenny  paper- 
bound  editions  of  The  Sioord  of  Damocles,  Hand  and  Rung, 
and  A  Strange  Disappearance,  three  novels  by  the  author  of  The 
Leavenworth  Case  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  paid  of  the  United  States,  is  41  10s.  Ad., 
or  $1  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  Widliam  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

PRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capusines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad . 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  dag  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  JJ .  C. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for. 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LVII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6 d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


T.FV  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Price  6d. 

Contexts  op  No.  1,511,  October  11,  1334. 

Egypt.  The  Presidential  Election. 

Backing  Down.  The  Loss  of  the  “  Wasp.”  South  Africa. 
"Patriotism  ”  in  the  Dublin  Corporation.  The  Retort  Courteous. 
Nonconformists  and  Land  Nationalizers.  The  Church  Congress. 
Democratic  Panglossism. 


Athletics  in  America. 

Two  Criticisms  of  Charles  Reade.  The  First  London  Aldermen. 
Artist  and  Critic.  Down  the  Rhine  in  1789.  Colonial  Borrowings. 
The  Art  of  Hissing.  Railways  in  China.  Vocabularies. 
Thackeray  and  Romanticism.  The  Cesarewitch. 


British  Mezzotints.  Three  Novels. 

Cheshire  Gleanings.  Twiss's  Law  of  Nations.  Classical  Books. 
Compendium  of  English  Church  History.  Recent  Music. 
Studies  in  American  Biography.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T 


II  E 


PRIMROSE 

Established  November  1S83. 


LEAGUE, 


Grand  Councillor. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  T1IE  MARQUIS  OF  ABERGAVENNY. 


Ruling 

John  Bateson,  Esq. 

Sir  Algernon  Bortliwick. 

Col.  F.  Burnaby. 

The  Rt.  lion.  Sir  Michael  nicks  Beach, 
Bart.  M.P. 

Capt.  Lord  Chas.  Wm.  De  La  Poer  Bercsford . 
J.  M.  Brindley,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  lion.  George  Sclnter  Booth,  M.P. 

The  lit.  lion.  Robert  Bourke,  M.P. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P. 

I'.  D.  Dixon-Hartiand,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Egmont. 

Lord  Eleho,  M.P. 

Capt.  Fellowes,  M.P. 

J.  E.  Gorst,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

J.  T.  Agg- Gardner.  Esq. 

Wm.  Hardman,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Hoare,  Bai  t. 


St.  Margaret’s  Offices  :  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 


Council. 

A.  A.  Ilopkinson,  Esq. 

F.  Seasrer  Hunt,  Esq. 

Lord  Arthur  Hill,  M.P. 

The  Earl  or  Hopctoun. 

Col.  Edmund  Robt.  King-Harman,  M.P. 
The  Enrl  of  Limerick. 

Wm.  Thackeray  Marriott.  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.. 
G.C.B. 

Maurice  Mocatta,  Esq. 

Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Stone,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Wm.  Vaughan.  E-q. 

II.  H.  W am wright,  Esq. 

Sir  llenrv  Drummond  Wolff,  M.P.,  K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson. 

FRANK  D.  THOMAS, 
Registrar. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNION. 

OFFICES— 35  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

NUMBER  OF  COMMUNICANTS  ON  THE  ROLL  21,200. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

President— The  Hon.  CHARLES  L.  WOOD. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Ten.  the  Archdeacon  of  TAUNTON.  I  The  Earl  of  LIMERICK. 

llev.  Canon  CARTER.  I  The  Earl  of  GLASGOW. 

J.  A.  SnilV-STEWART,  Esq..  J.P. 

Secretary— Lieut. -Colonel  JOHN  BRATHWAITE  HARDY. 

Organizim  Secretary— 'Rev.  T.  OUTRAM  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Treasurer—  BENJAMIN  G.  LAKE,  Esq. 

The  E.C.U.  defends  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
Erastianism,  Rationalism,  and  Puritanism,  and  endeavours  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Religion,  and  to  encourage  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work,  as  to  be,  by  God's 
help,  a  lasting  witness  in  all  lands  for  the  advancement  of  His  Glory  and’  the  good 
of  His  Church. 

Forms  of  Nomination  and  other  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  HARDY,  Secretary  of  E.C.U. 

35  Wellington  Street,  Strand, W.O. 


“  rjMIE  VALE  of  TEAR?,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORE 
G  ALLERY,  31)  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


F 


?INE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  TAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

lindnm  sVARSeL'n^reV° ibetn^t^  VV^s  ffvd.n°fflee’  82  ™ace  Read, 

IVT'NRLBOROUGH  COLLEGE. — In  December  next  there 

will  be  an  Examination  for  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the 
value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  scholarship,  except  “  House  Scholar¬ 
ships,”  during  continuance  ut  the  School.  These  Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  Sons  of 
Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life  Governors.  Also  for  a  SCHOLARSHIP,  worth  £16  a  year 
confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  who  have  served  for  Five  years  ns  Chaplains  or  Mission¬ 
aries  within  the  limits  of  the  late  East  India  Company's  Charters.  For  this  Scholarship  no 
nomination  is  required — Apply  to  the  BunsAn. 


UEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 


Dublin  Castle,  4th  October,  18S4. 


rF  II E  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  SCHOOLS, 

OUNDLE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Tbe  HE AD-MASTERSIIIP  of  these  Schools  will  he  VACANT  nt  Christmas  next,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  1.  C.  I  uv,  M.A.,  in  consequence  of  serious  illness. 

The  Court  of  the  Grocers’  Company  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  ’from  gentlemen 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Head-  Mastership  of  the  Schools,  which  comprise  a  First 
Grade  Classical  f'chool  established  by  the  Company,  and  a  Grammar  School  founded  bv  Sir 
\V  m.  Laxton  in  1556.  The  Company  will  guarantee  to  the  Head-Master  a  minimum  income 
of  £  1 ,000  a  year,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  vears  from  the 
beginning  ot  Christmas  term  next. 

The  Head-Master  must  tea  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Church  ot  England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman  will  he  preferred. 

it  nil  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall 
J.ondun,  E.G.,  to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied  bv  Testimonials  must 
te,”"1.0!"  Jctore  Nuverabcr  In.  .  The  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  Dcccmfi?  a. 
Ihe  new  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  commence  Ills  duties  in  Christmas  term  next. 


Grocers’  Hall, 
October,  1881. 


V>OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The  REGISTRARSHIP 

^  is  now  VACANT.  Salary,  £250  a  year.  A  good  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  anil 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  office  work  indispensable.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  expected  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  post.  Applications,  which  must 
be  in  applicant’s  own  handwriting,  to  state  age  and  occupation,  and  he  accompanied  by 
not  more  than  three  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  25,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  with  the  word 
“  Registrarship  ”  written  on  the  envelope. 

FRED.  A.  EATON,  Secretary. 


C 


IIARING 


CROSS 


HOSPITAL. 


Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deiicit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


H 


ARVEST  THANKSGIVING  COLLECTIONS. 


The  Clergy  arc  earnestly  solicited  to  forward  COLLECTIONS  resulting  from  HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING  SERVICES  to  the  Secretary, Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
26  Charles  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide  Pensions  for  bond  fulc  Farmers,  their  Widows 
and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now  being  main¬ 
tained  at  on  annual  cost  of  £13,800,  and  Four  Hundred  Candidates  are  waiting  for  election. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  subject  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Collections,  t-aid  t— 
“  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  claims  of  your  Association  will  find  advocates  in  many  parishes,  and 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  make  known  that  it  meets  with  my  cordial  support.” 


CCHOOL  for  SALE,  12  miles  N.E.  of  London,  beautifully 

situated  on  high  ground— a  newly-built,  well -furnished  School,  to  accommodate  about 
40  boys,  and  capable  of  extension.  Large  dining  hall,  two  dormitories  and  workshop,  each 
50  ft.  by  23  ft.,  lofty  schoolroom,  48  ft.  by  28  ft.  Sanitary  arrangements  unusually  perfect. 
House  stands  in  two  acres  of  freehold  ;  cricket  field  of  nine  acres  adjoins.  To  be  sold  because 

principal  is  obliged  to  leave  England  on  account  of  ill-health _ For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 

Ernest  Turner,  246  Regent's  treet ;  or  to  Messrs.  J.  &  VV.  Maude,  29  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 


Would  be  let  on  lease. 


CCHOOL  TRANSFER.— A  large  and  prosperous  SCHOOL,. 

with  very  good  connexion,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF  by 
Christmas.  No  Agents.— Address,  Xo.  479,  Hart’s  Advertising  Offices,  33  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

BULBS _ Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

TV/TR.  J.  0.  STEVENS  will  SELL  lay  AUCTION,  at  Ms 

*^-*-*-  GREAT  ROOMS,  33  King  Street,  Covrnt  Garden,  regularly  THREE  TIMES  a 
WEEK  as  above,  large  consignments  of  first-class  DL  TCII  FLOWER  ROOTS.  Lotted  to 
suit  both  large  and  small  buyers.  The  Sales  commence  at  Half-past  Twelve,  finishing 
generally  about  Five.  On  View  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

^TO  BUILDERS  and  Others.— The  COMMISSIONERS  of 

SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on 
Tuesday.  October  21,  1884,  at  Ilall-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  CONSTRUCTION  of  NEW  SEWERS,  GULLEYS,  &c.,  in  Easteheap,  agreeably  to 
plans  to  be  seen  at  the  Office  ol' the  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  Guildhall,  where 
copies  of  the  Specification  und  printed  Forms  of  Tinder  may  he  obtained  on  application. 
Security  will  be  required  from  the  Contractor  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Contract. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

All  Tenders  must  be  delivered  before  Twelve  o’clock  on  the.  said  day  of  treaty, and  the 
parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  Half¬ 
past  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day. 

The  party  whose  Tender  is  accepted  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  execute  a 
contract  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Specification. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall  : 

September  29,  1884. 


'THE  NEW 


ZEALAND  LAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL,  £2,000,000,  fully  subscribed  by  more  than  900  Shareholders.  £100,000  paid  up. 
The  Company’s  loans  are  limited  to  first-class  freehold  mortgages.  The  Debenture  issue  is 
limited  to  the  uncalled  capital.  Home  Directors. 


II.  J.  Bristow.  Esq. 

W.  K.  Graham,  Esq. 
Falconer  Larkworthy,  Esq. 
Arthur  M.  Mitehison,  Esq. 


Sir  William  T.  Power,  K.C.B. 
Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  K.C.M.G. 


Chairman  of  Colonial  Board. 

The  Hon.  Sir  FREDK.  WHITAKER,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Directors  arc  issuing  Terminable  Debentures  bearing  interest  at  5  percent,  for  seven  er 
ten  years,  4  j  per  cent,  for  fiv  e,  and  4  per  cent,  lor  three  years.  Interest  half-yearly  by  Coupons. 

A.  M.  MITCHISON,  JU unaging  Director. 
Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TJ'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER  S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  A.D.  Isos.  Cash  Pr  ecs;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 

Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  j  ost  free _ 218,  249,  and  250 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20,  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


P 


ROFITABLE 


INVESTS!  ENT  S. 


Our  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER,  now  ready,  contains  particulars  of  several 
selections,  paying  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  safest  and  best  paying  class  of 
Securities,  viz. : 

TRUST,  MORTGAGE,  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 


ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.,  STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  SIIAW,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKER, 

^  WARDROBE  CHAMBERS,  DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  AND 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET. 

Opens  Speculative  Accounts  with  1  per  cent,  cover.  Deals  at  tape  prices.  Four  tapes  in  Offices. 
Settles  differences  daily.  Charges  an  inclusive  Brokerage  of  l-16thonly.  £10  12s.  6d.  commands 
£1,900  Stock.  £21  5s.  commands  £2,000  Slock.  No  other  charges  or  liability  whatever. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDTCAL  RECORD. 

“  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and,  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate" 

Professor  von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “  APOLLIN ARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  kValer  Dealers ,  at  is.  61.  0°  2 s.  per  bottle. 

For  tha  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
LETTERS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONES’  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PAP.CELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  Cd. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HEXr.Y  STOXE  &  SOX,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees.  BANBURY. 


THE 


REVIEW 


S  A  T  U  R  D  AY 

OP 

POLITICS.  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,512,  Vol.  58. 


October  18,  1884. 


r  Registered  for 
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Price  6d. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

■jtrR.  KRTJGER’R  telegraphic  message  to  Lord  Derby  is 
1YJL  more  surprising  than  satisfactory ;  but,  if  it  is  found 
to  imply  that  the  Transvaal  Government  has  taken  alarm, 
it  is  possible  that  a  display  of  force  and  of  willingness  to 
use  it  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  actual  conflict.  The 
immediate  object  is  evidently  to  persuade  the  English 
Government  that  the  monstrous  insults  which  it  has  en¬ 
countered,  and  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  in 
Bechuanaland,  have  not  rendered  military  intervention  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  story  of  which  the  Transvaal  President  sup¬ 
plies  a  wonderful  version  has  been  told  on  the  best  authority 
by  Mr.  Forster,  by  Sir  Willtam  MLArthur,  and  by  two  or 
three  well-known  colonists,  including  a  former  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Cape,  and  by  numerous  and  well-informed  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  shameful  disclosures  are  unintentionally  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Clarke,  who  heartily  sympathizes 
with  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  Boer  freebooters.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  elaborate  defence  of  his  clients  or 
friends  that  he  begins  and  ends  a  story  of  late  events  which 
purports  to  be  complete  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  Convention  which  has  been  perfidiously  concluded  and 
insolently  broken.  The  temper  in  which  he  writes  is  shown 
in  a  concluding  sentence,  which  is  meant  as  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Forster.  “  We  have,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “  lately  im- 
“  prisoned  people  in  Ireland ;  now  the  author  of  that  policy 
a  wishes  to  carry  the  principle  further,  and  make  war  on 
“  reasonable  or  unreasonable  suspicion.”  ft  is  true  that 
in  Ireland  it  has  been  necessary  to  imprison  conspirators 
and  abettors  of  murder.  Analogous  though  different 
methods  must  be  employed  to  punish  cruel  and  faithless 
enemies  in  South  Africa. 

No  apologist  of  the  Boers  will  succeed  in  provoking  an 
idle  controversy  on  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Montsioa.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  Transvaal  dele¬ 
gates  expressly  agreed  to  recognize  his  independence  of  their 
Government ;  and  that  immediately  afterwards  a  force  re¬ 
cruited  in  Pretoria  invaded  his  territory,  while  authorized 
representatives  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  colleagues  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy  on  pain  of  utter 
destruction.  The  President  of  the  Republic  now  describes 
his  interference  as  a  measure  adopted  “  for  the  purpose  of 
“  preventing  immediate  bloodshed,  and  the  annihilation  of 
“  Montsioa’s  people.”  It  is  true  that  the  annexation  was 
effected  by  means  of  actual  bloodshed  perpetrated  by  free¬ 
booters  from  Pretoria,  and  by  threats  of  annihilation  to  be 
carried  into  effect  with  the  connivance  and  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  Mr. 
Kruger  assures  Lord  Derby  that  he  only  acted  to  maintain 
peace.  He  had  already  explained  that  another  mode  of 
maintaining  peace  would  have  been  annihilation.  Solitu- 
dinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
Boers  is  that  they  have  been  systematically  encouraged  to 
violate  good  faith,  to  maltreat  natives  loyal  to  the  English 
Government,  and  to  extend  their  territories  by  force  and 
fraud  to  the  ruin  of  the  natives  and  to  the  imminent 
-danger  of  the  English  colonists  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Courtney  is  still  ready  to  defend  their  breach  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  they  probably  rely  on  the  weak  or  perverse 
complicity  of  a  more  powerful  personage. 

Nearly  all  the  events  which  Mr.  Forster  recapitulated  at 
the  South  African  Conference  were  already  known  in 
England  when  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  fit  to  introduce  in 
■one  of  his  stump  spc  ches  a  gratuitous  digression  on  the 


piety  and  the  other  virtues  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  nevertheless  his  colleagues,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  will  insist 
on  preferring  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of 
South  Africa  even  to  the  deference  which  they  habitually 
pay  to  their  masterful  chief.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  guided 
only  by  his  habitual  impulses,  he  will  never  protect  a  friend 
or  punish  a  wrongdoing  enemy  of  his  country.  The 
eloquent  protest  of  Mr.  Forster  is  perhaps  the  less  likely 
to  be  disregarded  because  it  was  supported  by  more  than  one 
Liberal  member.  It  is  only  on  his  Parliamentary  side  that 
the  author  of  the  Majuba  capitulation  can  be  touched  by 
patriotic  indignation.  That  wretched  exhibition  of  folly 
and  weakness  is  not  the  latest  instance  in  which  dangers 
and  difficulties  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  default 
of  a  display  of  force.  When  the  Boers  first  molested  the 
friendly  Beckuana  chiefs,  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Forster’s 
statement,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that 
a  police  force  of  two  hundred  men  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Some  explanation  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  omission  to  provide  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  the 
means  of  defending  himself  or  protecting  the  allies  and  de¬ 
pendents  of  England.  Lord  Derby  was,  with  good  reason, 
thought  to  have  made  a  judicious  appointment;  but  he  can 
scarcely  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  ought  to  be 
left,  like  General  Gordon,  to  discharge  his  arduous  duties 
without  material  resources. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  shares  the  responsibility 
for  the  disasters  which  now  require  to  be  repaired.  Mr. 
Merriman,  who  was  some  time  since  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Upington,  throws,  as  might  be 
expected,  all  the  blame  on  the  dilatory  fashions  of  Downing 
Street.  He  now  proposes  that  the  Colony  should  under¬ 
take  the  government  of  Bechuanaland ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  present  Ministry  of  the  Cape  will  be  ready 
to  accept  the  burden.  Mr.  Upington  declared  in  a  recent 
speech,  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  bound  to  support  its  protectorate  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  the  implied  censure  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  is  comparatively  novel,  and  still 
ambiguous  ;  and  Mr.  Forster  only  ventures  to  deduce  from 
Mr.  Upington’s  language  the  inference  that  the  Colonial 
Government  would  not  prevent  an  English  force  from 
marching  through  their  country  on  the  way  to  Bechuana¬ 
land.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  so  faint  a  spark  of 
patriotic  loyalty  is  not  worth  keeping  from  extinction;  but 
the  retention  of  the  South  African  territory  as  a  part  of  the 
Empire  is  not  an  open  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
would  consider  indispensable  the  continued  possession  of 
Simon’s  Bay  with  its  defences.  At  least  he  not  long  since 
spoke  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  and  Australia  as  an  almost 
adequate  substitute  for  the  Suez  Canal,  the  use  of  which 
might,  as  he  hinted,  be  at  some  time  abandoned.  Mr. 
Forster  conclusively  argues  that  a  refitting  and  coaling 
station  at  the  extremity  of  South  Africa  would  at  once  become 
the  object  of  hostile  designs  if  it  were  the  only  English  pos¬ 
session  in  those  regions.  It  would,  as  Mr.  Forster  says, 
be  difficult  or  impossible  permanently  to  retain  another 
Gibraltar  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Unless  India  is  to 
be  given  up,  the  long  sea  route  must  be  kept  open  even  at 
the  risk  of  embarrassing  relations  with  doubtful  friends 
and  avowed  enemies.  The  task  was  easy  till  the  present 
Government  convinced  both  friends  and  enemies  that  its 
good  will  was  not  to  be  trusted  and  its  resentment  nob 
to  be  feared.  As  in  Egypt  inopportune  timidity  has  to  be 
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redeemed  at  the  cost  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  life  and 
treasure. 

The  most  useful  part  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  speech  was  his 
emphatic  warning  against  the  patching  up  of  a  separate 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal,  if  Mr. 
Kruger  and  the  rest  find  it  prudent  to  retract  their  recent 
pretensions  to  the  Bechuana  territory  which  they  had 
formally  promised  to  respect.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  may  be  prepared  to  make  some 
ostensible  concession  on  its  "Western  frontier,  on  condition 
that  its  encroachments  on  Zululand  in  the  east  are  over¬ 
looked.  The  policy  in  both  parts  of  South  Africa  is  the 
same.  Bands  of  freebooters  ally  themselves  with  some 
native  faction,  of  which  they  can  then  assure  the  victory, 
and  they  either  stipulate  for  large  grants  in  reward 
of  their  services,  or  they  occupy  the  land  without  the 
form  of  a  contract.  Not  long  since  a  handful  of  free¬ 
booters  joined  the  Usutus  or  former  adherents  of  Cetewayo 
in  their  contest  with  Usibepu,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  unsuccessful.  Taking  advantage  of  the  short-sighted 
prudence  which  had  induced  the  English  Government  to  dis¬ 
claim  a  paramount  authority  over  the  Zulus,  the  Boers 
audaciously  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  a  King ;  and  they 
selected  for  the  post  Dinizulu,  son  of  Cetewayo.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  an  affront  to  England,  inasmuch  as  Cetewayo 
himself  had  voluntarily  acknowledged  an  indefinite  English 
Protectorate  by  receiving  his  crown  from  Mr.  Shepstone,  as 
the  agent  of  the  High  Commissioner.  It  seems  that  the 
Boers  have  since  dethroned  their  puppet,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Derby,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  Government 
of  Natal,  has  refused  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  any 
other  part  of  Zululand,  but  he  has  professed  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Reserve.  There  is  much 
force  in  Lord  Grey’s  contention  that  by  destroying  the 
military  power  of  Cetewayo  the  Imperial  Government 
became  responsible  for  the  abatement  of  the  anarchy  which 
followed  its  unnecessary  interference ;  but  arguments 
founded  on  considerations  of  national  honour  or  moral  duty 
are  urged  in  vain  on  the  authors  of  the  Majuba  Convention. 
Lord  Grey  perhaps  uses  a  more  effective  argument  when  he 
reminds  the  Government  that  the  Usutus  continue  their 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Reserve.  But  for  the  aid  of 
their  Boer  allies,  the  Usutus  would  have  been  long  since 
subdued  by  Usibepu,  who  has  always  been  loyal  to  the 
English  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  against  the  white 
freebooters  that  the  Reserve  needs  protection.  If  Lord 
Derby  and  his  predecessor  would  have  listened  to  the  advice 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  many 
misfortunes  might  have  been  averted.  The  chief  local 
agents  of  the  Government  have  never  been  wanting  in 
courage  or  in  foresight. 


FAIR  PLAY  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

N'O  passage  in  any  of  the  Conservative  speeches  made  in 
Birmingham  during  the  past  week  was  so  telling  and 
suggestive  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  plain  statement 
that  during  the  past  autumn  he  and  Lord  Salisbury  had 
everywhere,  even  in  the  Radical  constituencies  of  Scotland, 
obtained  a  fair  and  courteous  hearing ;  while  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  in  Birmingham  alone,  is  such  a  hearing  denied 
to  him.  This  fact  has  considerable  significance.  Binning- 
ham  has  for  years  been  trained  and  educated  in  the  way 
it  should  go  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain;  it 
is  the  centre  and  headquarters  of  Radicalism ;  its  political 
organization  has  been  copied  by  the  Radicals  of  fifty  different 
boroughs;  and  the  constant  effort  of  the  Radical  party 
(with  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions)  is  to  make  the 
type  of  Liberalism  which  there  prevails  prevalent  also  in 
the  country  at  large.  If,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  fond  of 
announcing,  the  future  belongs  to  the  Radical  party,  ive 
naturally  ask  what  sort  of  a  future  it  is  likely  to  be ;  and 
the  best  answer  which  is  forthcoming  to  this  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  great  town  which  has  long 
been  moulded  and  governed  according  to  Radical  ideas. 
This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  for  devoting  more 
than  a  paragraph  of  reprobation  to  the  outrages  by  which 
the  town  was  disgraced  on  Monday  last,  and  for  which 
the  Times  has  thought  fit  to  blame  the  Conservative 
party.  With  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  our  readers 
are  already  familiar.  The  wholesale  forgery  of  tickets  by 
Radical  agents,  and  the  fact  that  the  Radical  “  counter¬ 
demonstration  ”  was  arranged  to  close  in  time  for  the 


moll  to  proceed  from  speech  to  action,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  riot  was  organized  beforehand.  Whether  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Birmingham  can  be  per¬ 
sonally  convicted  of  a  share  in  this  bad  business  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  prime  movers  in  such  affairs  generally 
contrive  to  elude  the  law.  Mr.  Sciinadhorst,  according 
to  the  Daily  News,  “  was  not  surprised  that  this  sort  of 
“  action  ”■ — i.e.  an  alleged  error  of  the  Conservatives  (denied, 
we  understand,  by  them)  as  to  tickets — “  should  not  be 
“  allowed  to  pass  unchecked We  italicize  the  last  word  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  notion  of 
“  checking”  persons  who  differ  from  him.  And  the  Liberal 
gathering  which  he  addressed  went  on  to  pass  a  resolution 
hoping  that  the  Franchise  question  “  might  be  settled  by 
“  orderly  and  peaceful  means.”  These  implied  threats, 
coming  the  day  after  the  riot,  show  clearly  enough  that 
Mr.  ScnNADiioRST  and  his  friends,  if  not  implicated  in  it, 
are  perfect^  willing,  like  the  Times,  to  condone  the  conduct 
of  the  rioters. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Radical  does  not  want  to- 
merely  out-argue  or  out-vote  his  opponent,  but  to  silence 
him  altogether.  There  is  no  question  which  causes  greater 
indignation  in  Radical  circles  than  that  of  the  representation 
of  minorities,  and  there  is  no  town  where  the  minority  has 
been  more  hopelessly  crushed  than  in  Birmingham.  There 
are  now  at  last  signs  of  a  vigorous  revolt.  In  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  the  Conservatives  have  a  leader 
with  the  qualities  which  most  command  popularity  in 
Birmingham — fearlessness,  energy,  a  ready  if  not  polished 
wit,  and  a  genuine  love  of  fight.  Fighting,  indeed,  there 
may  be  in  plenty  before  the  Conservative  party  in  Birming¬ 
ham  wins  the  position  to  which  its  numbers  and  influence 
entitle  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  Conservative  victory  at 
Birmingham  will  mean  something  far  more  than  the  gain  of 
a  seat.  It  will  mean  a  heavy,  and  perhaps  fatal,  blow  to  a 
faction  powerful  in  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  country.  One 
of  the  boasts  of  this  faction  (and  the  boast  was  repeated  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  that  they  can  hold  open 
meetings,  while  the  Conservatives  are  compelled  to  have- 
recourse  to  tickets.  In  part,  but  only  in  part,  this  is  true- 
There  is  an  obvious  objection  on  the  side  of  Conservatives- 
to  hold  meetings  which  may  be  broken  up  to  order  by 
organized  gangs  of  roughs  until  they  themselves  have 
organized  the  means  of  self-defence.  But  let  us  clearly 
explain  what  an  open  meeting,  in  the  Radical  sense  of  the 
word,  means,  and  what  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
minority  in  a  meeting  so  called  is  gagged.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Caucus  should,  as  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  obtain  complete  control  of  the  municipal  government, 
including,  of  course,  that  of  the  police.  At  present  we 
are,  we  believe,  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  not  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council 
belong  to  the  Conservative  party — a  fact  full  of  significance 
when  we  remember  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Conservatives.  The  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  see  that  the  heads  of  the  police  are  willing  to  act, 
or  to  forbear  to  act,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
dominant  majority.  Not  long  ago  the  chief  of  the  police 
at  Birmingham — a  gentleman  of  high  character — was  found 
to  differ  from  the  Town  Council  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  discharge  his  functions,  and  he  was  not 
only  dismissed — and  here  the  Council  was  doubtless  within 
its  rights — but  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  vindictive¬ 
ness  in  the  post  which  he  subsequently  obtained.  Thus 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  police  in  Birmingham 
know  that  not  only  their  present  position,  but  their 
future  career  also,  depends  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
their  action  reflects  the  wishes  of  their  employers.  They 
know  that  a  lax  discharge  of  their  duty  in  protecting,  or 
rather  in  not  protecting,  a  Conservative  meeting  from 
insult  and  outrage  will  be  winked  at,  if  not  secretly  ap¬ 
proved,  by  those  whose  officers  they  are.  But  woe  be  to 
them  if  they  spare  the  truncheon  should  the  disorderly 
persons  be  Conservatives.  These  preliminaries  being  stated, we 
will  now  describe  the  machinery  of  a  so-called  Town’s  meeting, 
held  say  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  borough  members 
speak,  at  Birmingham.  In  the  first  place,  the  members  of 
the  Caucus — the  Eight  Hundred — and  others  of  approved 
Radicalism  are  provided  with  special  tickets  which  admit 
them  at  an  early  hour  to  the  building.  They  are  seated  on 
tiers  of  benches,  which  slope  from  the  permanent  platform 
almost  down  to  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Among  them  are  some 
distinguished  by  badges  and  furnished  with  whistles,  who 
are  intended  to  serve  as  leaders  in  case  of  a  disturbance. 
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Further,  though  the  body  of  the  hall  is  nominally  open  to 
the  public  at  a  given  hour,  a  number  of  trusty  Caucasians 
are  let  in  earlier,  and  these,  with  a  strong  body  of  police,  are 
charged  with  the  office  of  “  keeping  order  ” — an  office  which 
includes  repressing  all  customary  signs  of  dissent.  To 
render  their  duties  easier,  wooden  cross-bars,  firmly  fixed  in 
the  floor,  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  hall.  These,  by 
preventing  the  swaying  which  often  happens  in  large  crowds, 
serve  to  keep  the  audience  together  and  well  in  hand.  These 
measures,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  are  taken, 
not  against  wilful  disturbers  of  the  meeting  merely  (which 
would  be  legitimate)  but  against  those  who  dissent  in 
any  audible  way  from  the  opinions  advocated  by  the 
speakers.  In  every  fair  public  meeting,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  all  present  have  the  chance  of  approving  or 
disapproving  the  words  of  the  speaker.  So  long  as  they  do 
so  without  defeating  the  purpose  of  all  public  meetings 
whatever — which  is  to  find  out  the  real  mind  of  the 
audience — so  long  as  they  give  each  speaker  a  hearing, 
well  and  good.  But  at  a  Radical  meeting,  the  theory 
and  practice  are  that  in  an  open  meeting  one  side  only,  and 
this  the  stronger,  is  to  have  a  voice  at  all.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  some  six  years  ago  a  meeting  was  con¬ 
vened  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  to  denounce  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy,  and  that  orderly  dissentients 
in  the  audience,  who,  by  the  direction  of  a  Radical  Mayor, 
were  ejected  from  the  building,  obtained  a  remedy  in  a  court 
of  law.  But  the  Mayor  at  a  future  meeting  publicly  declared 
that,  legally  or  not,  he  intended  to  act  as  before.  Neither 
legal  nor  moral  justice  troubles  the  minds  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  by  whom  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  manufacture  of  any 
other  article,  genuine  or  spurious.  They  have  made  them- 
.selves  masters  of  one  large  town,  and,  by  extending 
the  same  machinery,  they  hope  to  bring  about  similar 
results  throughout  the  country.  There  is  much  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  modern  politics  which  favours  the  attempt  of 
a  small  body  of  men— often  of  very  small  men — working 
diligently  together,  not  only  to  pass  themselves  oft'  as  the 
“  nation,”  but  to  gain  practical  control  over  public  affairs  in 
despite  of  the  real  wishes  of  the  people.  And  when  the 
control  is  once  definitely  established,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
shake  it  off.  Rewards  are  given  to  those  who  support  the 
established  system ;  pains  and  penalties  are  inflicted  on 
those  who  dissent  from  it.  The  first  beginnings  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  and  action  are  met  with  insult  and 
violence.  The  revolt  of  the  Conservatives  of  Birmingham 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Caucus  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times,  and  in  it  they  will  have  the  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy,  not  only  of  the  Conservative  party  generally,  but  of 
all  who  value  justice  and  fairness,  to  whatever  party  they 
may  belong. 


CIVES  ROMANI. 

THE  very  scandalous  affair  of  the  Nisero  has  advanced 
one  step  further.  At  last  the  survivors  of  the  crew 
are  at  liberty.  The  calm  official  mind  of  Downing  Street 
will  doubtless  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  ends  the  whole 
business.  It  will,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  seem  a 
mere  truism  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  also  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  nothing  more  can  be  done. 
The  dead  are  dead,  and  cannot  be  revived.  The  living  are 
on  their  way  home ;  and  all  is,  or  ought  to  be,  comfortably 
settled.  Our  temperate  Secretaries  of  State  will  see  no 
objection  if  a  public  subscription  is  raised  for  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  even  if  the  sailors  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  escape  get  a  nice  little  sum  of  money.  But,  con¬ 
venient  as  this  ending  of  the  story  would  be,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  another  will  be  found.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  charitable  should  not  do  some  kindness  to  the 
.sufferers  by  this  disaster;  but  we  think  that  something 
more  than  charity  is  wanted.  There  ought  to  be  a  very 
strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  everybody  concerned. 
The  loss  of  the  vessel  has  to  be  accounted  for ;  and 
then  explanation  is  wanted  of  the  very  much  more 
important  question  of  how  the  crew  of  the  Nisero  came 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Rajah  of  Tenoji  for  nearly 
a  whole  year.  From  what  has  been  told  us  up  to  the 
present,  it  appears  that  the  one  effectual  means  of  securing 
their  release  was  deliberately  neglected  for  months,  though 
it  had  been  obvious  from  the  beginning.  It  will  be  a 
scandal  if  this  monstrous  piece  of  official  bungling  is  left 
at  least  uncriticized ;  for  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  punished.  The  self-evident  fact  that  no 


inquiry  can  now  benefit  the  victims  of  the  shipwreck 
affords  no  reason  for  condoning  the  past.  Other  English 
sailors  may  soon  find  themselves  in  a  very  similar  position  ; 
and,  unless  it  is  made  very  plain  that  the  story  of  the 
Nisero’s  crew  must  not  be  repeated,  they  also  will  be  made 
to  suffer  by  official  pedantry  and  neglect.  In  the  meantime, 
the  account  of  their  imprisonment  given  by  some  of  the 
survivors  to  a  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  at  Suez 
affords  quite  evidence  enough  of  the  necessity  of  further 
inquiry,  and  shows  what  ought  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
future. 

Of  all  the  three  Powers  engaged  in  the  year-long  nego¬ 
tiation.  the  big,  the  little,  and  the  very  little,  it  is  the  last 
which  appears  to  most  advantage.  His  Highness  the  Rajah 
of  Tenom  not  only  seems  to  know  his  business  much  better 
than  the  Governments  of  England  and  Holland,  but  he  does 
it  with  a  dignity  wholly  wanting  to  those  civilized  States. 
When  the  Nisero  went  on  shore  within  his  jurisdiction  he 
saw  his  chance.  Of  course  he  behaved  like  a  barbarian ; 
but,  granting  so  much,  we  do  not  see  that  any  further  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  him.  The  ship  was  plundered — a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  has  befallen  shipwrecked  vessels  a  good  deal 
nearer  home  than  Sumatra — but  the  crew  were  not  ill- 
treated  at  first.  Indeed,  the  Rajah  even  gave  them  arms 
to  defend  themselves  with  in  case  the  more  unruly  of  his 
subjects  should  attack  them.  If  he  then  tried  to  make  a 
little  money  out  of  his  captives,  or  at  least  to  use  them  for 
political  purposes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  intentions.  He  was  promised  a  ransom, 
and  many  lies  were  told  him.  The  prospect  of  getting 
a  present  was  enough  to  excite  his  cupidity  if  it  needed 
any  arousing,  and  he  very  naturally  considered  the  deceit 
practised  on  him  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  French  travellers, 
subjects  of  his  own,  and  merchants  of  undefined  nationality 
came  and  undertook  to  get  something  for  him,  but  one 
and  all  failed  to  keep  their  word.  According  to  the 
story  as  told  by  the  Correspondent  of  the  Standard,  even 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  master  of  the  Nisero,  behaved  in  a 
way  which  almost  j ustifies  tbe  Rajah.  He  is  said  to  have 
promised  to  return  if  he  was  allowed  to  go  and  seek  for  a 
ransom,  whether  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  or  not. 
Having  thus  pledged  himself,  he  went  off,  “  saying  that  if 
“  he  broke  his  word  the  Rajah  should  be  at  liberty  to  kill 
“  us  all,”  according  to  the  version  of  this  incident  reported 
in  the  Standard.  We  sincerely  trust  that  either  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  or  the  sailor  who  gave  him  the  information  is 
wrong  in  this  detail,  for  if  it  is  true  it  is  certainly  the  most 
ignoble  feature  of  a  disgraceful  business.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Woodhouse  did  not  return,  and  the  Rajah  learnt  that 
he  had  been  deceived.  By  this  time,  too,  he  must  have 
begun  to  think  that  he  might  safely  venture  almost  any¬ 
thing.  The  British  Government  could  do  nothing  except 
appeal  feebly  to  the  Dutch,  and  make  plaintive  complaints 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  contemplated  when 
the  supremacy  of  Holland  in  Sumatra  had  been  recog¬ 
nized.  As  for  the  Dutch,  they  seem  to  have  shown  all 
their  traditional  weakness  for  “  giving  too  little  and  asking 
“  too  much.”  They  would  do  nothing  effectual  to  help  the 
crew  of  the  Nisero,  and  would  not  consent  to  the  doing  of 
anything  by  anybody  else.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
have  thought  that  here  was  a  capital  opportunity  for  esta¬ 
blishing  themselves  firmly  as  masters  in  Tenom.  According 
to  the  story  of  the  survivors,  a  Dutch  agent  contrived  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  them  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  their  place  of  captivity. 
In  other  words,  the  Colonial  officials  of  Holland  tried  to  use 
these  unfortunate  men  as  mercenaries  for  the  occasion.  This 
egregious  scheme  failed  through  the  good  sense  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew,  and  then  the  Dutch  did  act  at  last,  and  as 
little  as  possible.  They  sent  a  gunboat  to  bombard  some 
place  on  the  coast,  without  at  the  same  time  supplying  a 
force  to  support  the  naval  operations.  Of  course  this  was 
just  the  sort  of  half  measure  which  was  sure  to  anger  the 
Rajah  without  frightening  him,  and  under  the  provocation 
he  behaved  after  his  kind.  He  dragged  his  prisoners  off  up 
country,  and  put  them  on  starvation  rations.  Even  in  his 
anger,  however,  this  savage  seems  to  have  shown  a  certain 
moderation,  for  he  did  not  go  beyond  leaving  the  Nisero’s  crew 
without  enough  to  eat.  Heevenshowed  a  certain  magnanimity 
in  allowing  part  of  the  stores  sent  up  for  their  use  from  the 
coast  to  reach  them  safely,  whereas  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  for  him  to  impound  them  all.  The  sequel  of  the  story 
is  worthy  of  the  beginning.  For  months  the  men  remained 
generally  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  waiting  drearily  till 
something  was  done  for  them ;  for,  as  they  put  it,  “  no  one 
“  had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  lot  of  shipwrecked  sailors  being 
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“  left  to  die  in  the  hands  of  savages  without  help  being 
“  sent  to  them.”  That  is,  however,  very  nearly  what 
happened.  By  a  species  of  miracle  they  were  not  killed 
when  they  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  But  six 
of  them  died  miserably  of  cholera ;  while  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  all  the  impartial  calmness  of  its  great  mind,  was 
dictating  despatches,  and  the  Dutch  Government  was  quot¬ 
ing  Puffendorff  and  Grotius,  and  talking  about  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Very  sagacious  persons  in  this 
country  pointed  out,  from  time  to  time,  that  it  really  would 
be  most  unwise  to  do  anything  violent,  because  it  would 
ruffle  the  Rajah,  and  then  he  would  kill  his  prisoners.  At 
last  something  violent  was  threatened  when  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  the  patience  of  people  in  England  was  getting 
exhausted ;  and  then,  to  the  unspeakable  amazement,  no 
doubt,  of  the  sagacious  persons,  the  Rajah  surrendered 
at  once.  He  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  take  what  was 
offered  him,  and  the  Nisero’s  men  were  not  given  up  in 
fifteen  days,  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  course  the  men  were  duly 
delivered. 

It  may  possibly  show  a  childish  disposition  of  inquiry  to 
ask  why  this  could  not  have  been  done  ten  months  ago ;  but 
still  the  question  seems  worth  putting.  The  course  was  so 
easy  and  so  obvious.  There  may  be  some  mysterious  reason 
in  the  background  to  account  for  the  delay,  but  it  has  not  yet 
appeared.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  economy  much 
would  have  been  saved  by  prompter  action-.  After  all,  it 
seems  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  the  Pegasus 
running  to  and  fro,  to  impose  upon  Lord  Granville  the 
trouble  of  writing  all  those  despatches,  and  to  set  Mynher 
Bylandt  diving  into  his  Grotius  again.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  story.  It  is  only  one 
more  example  of  our  newest  method  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  is  under  every  circumstance  to  prefer  half  measures, 
and  do  the  one  thing  needful  as  late  as  possible.  It 
has  been  applied  of  late  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  but 
it  has  never  been  better  illustrated;  for  on  this  occasion 
the  lives  of  six  men  who  were  either  British  subjects 
or  under  British  protection  have  been  directly  sacrificed. 
If  the  Ministry  had  not  thought  the  susceptibilities  of 
Holland  of  more  importance  than  the  lives  of  the  Nisero’s 
crew,  the  six  men  who  died  miserably  in  Tenom  would 
have  been  saved.  And,  after  all,  the  finer  feeling  of 
the  Dutch  had  to  be  disregarded.  After  ten  months  of 
wrangling,  they  had  to  be  told  that  they  must  either  exert 
themselves  or  stand  out  of  the  way.  They  would  have 
understood  plain-speaking  quite  as  well  before.  The  good 
which  we  look  to  gain  from  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
absurdly  long  dispute  over  a  very  plain  issue  is,  that  in 
future  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  may  be 
encouraged  to  put  the  plain-speaking  first.  The  habit  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  Englishmen  who  get  into  trouble 
among  barbarians  are  nuisances  who  ought  to  be  suppressed 
has  grown  too  much  of  late  years  on  the  Foreign  Office. 
When  this  view  is  taken  of  the  misfortunes  of  sailors,  who 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  business  are  liable  to  such 
disasters  as  befell  the  crew  of  the  Nisero,  it  is  particularly 
offensive. 


THE  CONGO  AND  PAPUA. 

IARENCH  and  German  newspapers  are  exulting  loudly 
-  over  the  approaching  termination  of  the  colonial  and 
maritime  supremacy  of  England.  The  West  African  Confer¬ 
ence  is  popularly  assumed  to  have  been  a  movement  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  expansion  of  England,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  cementing  the  paradoxical  alliance  between 
Germany  and  France.  Some  more  persuasive  reason  was 
probably  given  when  the  invitation  was  addressed  to  the 
English  Government,  for  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  bo 
expected  to  promote  an  open  attack  on  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  his  own  country.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  England  will  take  part  in  the  Conference.  If 
it  is  intended  merely  to  close  the  West  African  coast 
to  English  commerce,  it  would  be  absurd  to  offer  facilities 
for  a  hostile  policy.  The  official  or  semi-official  exponents 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy  generally  adopt  an  offensive 
tone  for  which  the  Chancellor  himself  can  scarcely  be 
held  responsible.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference  may  be  distasteful  to  England ; 
but  there  may  perhaps  he  substantial  reasons  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question.  The  assembled  Plenipotentiaries  may 
probably  not  recognize  the  exclusively  commercial  objects 
which  have  been  pursued  by  England  with  reference  to  all 


modes  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  There  has  been 
no  thought  of  excluding  the  traders  of  other  nations  from 
any  regions  which  might  pass  under  English  influence  or 
sovereignty.  When  a  French  adventurer,  afterwards 
recognized  by  his  Government,  affected  to  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  a  large  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Congo,  it  became  evident  that  the  object  was  to  establish  a 
commercial  monopoly  extending  over  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa. 

It  was  to  counteract  a  vexatious  and  selfish  policy  that 
Lord  Granville  engaged  in  the  doubtful  experiment  of 
acknowledging  for  the  first  time  an  old  Portuguese  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  mouths  of  the  Congo.  The  project  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  opposition  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  has  within  a  few  years  begun  to  meditate  the  creation 
of  a  colonial  dominion  to  be  occupied  by  German  settlers 
and  traders.  As  he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting 
any  German  colony  or  factory  which  might  be  established 
by  private  German  enterprise,  it  is  intelligible  that  he  should 
have  objected  to  allow  a  large  part  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  to  be  transferred  to  Portugal.  If  France  had  been 
first  in  the  field,  his  opposition  would  have  been  still  more 
vigorous  and  earnest.  The  disagreeable  affair  of  Angra 
Pequena,  and  the  recent  annexation  by  Germany  of  the 
coast  north  of  Wallfisch  Bay,  perhaps  furnish  additional 
reasons  for  the  Conference.  The  Circular  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  European  Powers,  having  already  been 
approved  by  France,  verbally  proposes  to  secure  Free-trade 
to  all  nations  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  phrase 
is  used  in  the  literal  sense  which  it  bears  in  England.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  most  convenient  machinery  for  promoting  and 
protecting  general  commerce  would  have  been  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  Central  African  Association.  As  that  body 
is  not  interested  in  trade,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  actuated  by 
ambitious  motives,  its  representatives  would  have  probably 
been  more  impartial  and  more  hospitable  than  the  officers  of  an 
ordinary  State.  At  present  the  Association  has  concluded 
only  one  treaty,  and  the  United  States  will  not  be  disposed 
to  guarantee  its  maintenance.  According  to  one  rumour, 
the  recognition  of  the  neutral  enterprise  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  is  a  main  object  of  the  Conference  ;  but  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  concert  of  Germany  with 
France  has  a  more  menacing  purpose. 

The  extension  of  the  English  Colonial  Empire  has  been 
so  natural  and  almost  involuntary  that  it  is  proceeding  at 
the  very  moment  when  jealous  foreigners  are  hoping  to 
restrict  its  further  advance.  Lord  Derby  has  lost  no  time 
in  fulfilling  his  promise  that  a  large  district  in  New  Guinea 
should  be  placed  under  an  English  Protectorate.  A  para¬ 
graph  in  the  London  Gazette,  which  will  scarcely  find  its 
way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  who  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  effects  in  a  more  regular  manner  the  object  which 
was  contemplated  when  the  Government  of  Queensland 
sent  a  police  magistrate  to  annex  either  the  whole  island 
or  a  territory  of  indefinite  extent.  The  last  previous 
annexation  affecting  the  Fiji  Islands  was  recommended 
by  reasons  in  some  degree  similar.  Uncivilized  popu¬ 
lations  within  reach  of  vigorous  and  growing  colonies  are 
exposed  to  various  forms  of  injustice  and  injury  at  the 
hands  of  white  adventurers.  In  turn  savages  must  not  be 
too  severely  judged  if  they  revenge  themselves  on  persons 
of  the  same  race  with  their  oppressors  who  may  visit  their 
country  for  lawful  and  peaceable  purposes.  It  is  almost 
always  easier  to  govern  savages  as  subjects  than  to  deal  with 
them  as  neighbours.  The  annexation  of  Fiji  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  successful  and  beneficial,  and  it  has  caused  no 
wrong  to  any  European  Power.  The  arrangement  was 
fortunately  completed  before  it  occurred  to  any  German 
statesman  that  it  was  desirable  to  found  a  system  of  Colonial 
dependencies.  The  annexation  may  possibly  have  stimulated 
the  French  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory  in  the 
South  Pacific.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Fiji  is  neither 
a  penal  colony  nor  in  any  way  troublesome  to  neighbouring 
communities. 

The  object  of  establishing  the  Protectorate  in  New  Guinea 
is  not  precisely  the  same.  The  North-Eastern  coast  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  is 
separated  from  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea  only  by  the 
comparatively  narrow  channel  of  Torres  Straits.  There 
have  not,  as  far  as  it  is  generally  known,  been  any  serious 
collisions  with  the  natives,  though  some  of  them  are  of  war¬ 
like  habit  and  disposition.  The  danger  which  Queensland 
and  the  other  Australian  Colonies  apprehended  was  of  a 
different  kind.  It  was  thought  probable  that  other  European 
settlements  might  be  formed  on  the  coast;  and  more  especially 
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that  the  ports  and  small  islands  might  he  occupied  by  escaped 
criminals  from  New  California  and  from  other  French  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  best  way  to  prevent  annoyance  which 
might  have  been  found  intolerable  was  to  establish  the 
Protectorate  which  is  now  in  force.  The  Colonies  which 
demanded  the  annexation  have  undertaken  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  an  annual  sum  of  15,000^,  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  any  possible  deficiency 
either  from  Imperial  or  Colonial  sources.  In  this  case  the 
ambiguous  relation  which  has  for  some  time  existed  between 
the  Home  Government  and  the  Cape  Colony  will  not  be 
reproduced.  The  new  dependency  has  been  acquired  ex 
clusively  in  deference  to  Australian  opinion,  and  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Protectorate  would  be  considered  by  the 
Colonies  as  an  intolerable  outrage.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  any  conflict  of  claims  with  the  Dutch,  who  nomin¬ 
ally  own  another  portion  of  the  island.  If  there  is  still 
any  unoccupied  part  of  the  coast,  it  will  offer  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  other  Powers  who  have  no  territory  of  their  own  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific.  The  rules  which  will  be  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  the  protected  part  of  the  island 
may  hereafter  be  amended  with  the  aid  of  fuller  experience. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  protect  the  natives  and  to 
prevent  collision.  The  provisions  by  which  Englishmen  are 
prohibited  from  acquiring  land  on  the  island  are  not  entirely 
novel,  having  a  precedent  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
scarcely  of  good  omen,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Zulu 
Reserve.  White  settlers  were  thus  also  excluded  from  the 
district  in  which  English  authority  was  nevertheless  to 
he  maintained.  The  exclusion  of  Englishmen  and  Aus¬ 
tralians  from  permanent  residence  in  New  Guinea  may 
possibly  be  hereafter  discontinued  if  it  is  found  that 
the  climate  and  circumstances  admit  of  advantageous 
settlement.  In  the  meantime  it  is  well  that  the  local  or 
Imperial  Government  should  have  the  power  of  removing 
English  or  foreign  adventurers  whose  presence  may  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  interest.  Any  jealousy  which  may  be 
aroused  by  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Guinea  territoi’y 
ought  to  be  directed  rather  against  the  associated  Colonies 
than  against  the  English  Government.  They  were  so  much 
interested  in  the  enterprise  that  their  respective  Ministers 
assented  unanimously  to  Lord  Derby’s  condition  that  they 
should  form  at  least  a  special  and  limited  union  for  the 
immediate  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  have  since  ratified  the  provisional  agreement ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  all  will  ultimately  agree  to  a  project  of 
federation.  It  would  be  unwise  on  the  part  of  any  foreign 
State  to  provoke  the  lasting  ill  will  of  a  community  which 
must  hereafter  be  necessarily  dominant  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  In  another  century  Australia  will  exercise  the 
same  undisputed  supremacy  in  the  South  Pacific  which  has 
devolved  in  North  America  on  the  United  States.  Lord 
Derby  has  done  well  to  use  the  authority  which  is  still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Crown  for  a  purpose  which  so  deeply  inte¬ 
rests  the  Colonies.  It  is  much  better  that  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea  should  be  peaceably  appropriated  than  that  it 
should  at  some  future  time  be  the  subject  of  a  contest  which 
could  only  have  one  termination.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Government  has  already  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  on  the  New  Guinea  Pro¬ 
tectorate.  If  the  report  is  true,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  before  an  opinion  on  its  merits 
is  expressed 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

NOT  many  of  the  public,  as  far  as  we  should  imagine, 
who  are  being  solicited  to  crane  their  necks  and 
strain  their  eyes  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  a  choice  between 
the  cartoons  with  which  the  aerial  height  of  St.  Paul’s 
dome  is  papered,  in  anticipation  of  future  mosaics,  have 
reasoned  out  the  wreck  of  great  intentions  and  the  waste 
of  hoarded  means  of  which  the  present  project  is  the  visible 
sign.  The  decoration,  not  of  the  dome,  but  of  the  whole 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  a  favourite  project  of  Dean 
Milman’s,  and  he  inspired  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con-  ! 
tact  with  a  like  enthusiasm.  Not  much,  however,  had 
been  practically  done  when  he  died,  and  the  more  per¬ 
sistent  pursuit  of  the  design  was  left  for  Deans  Mansel 
and  Church,  and  ultimately  the  commission  was  given  to 
Burges  to  prepare  a  complete  scheme  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Cathedral.  What  that  scheme  was,  and  how  it 
came  to  be  wrecked,  the  Saturday  Review  has  very 
fully  and  with  much  plain-speaking  declared  in  former  J 


years,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  travel  over  the  beaten 
ground  again.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  those  who  killed 
Burges’s  design  by  a  dead  animosity  which  precluded  criti¬ 
cism  and  defied  compromise  sacrificed  something  more  than 
the  architect  for  whose  downfall  they  had  banded  them¬ 
selves.  W  ith  a  light  heart  they  threw  away  the  decoration 
ol  the  Cathedral  itself,  with  all  the  hopes  which  had  been 
raised,  and  all  the  subscriptions  which  had  been  brought 
together.  Still  the  money  was  glowing  in  their  coffers,  and 
the  chance  discovery  of  a  sketch  by  Alfred  Stevens  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  was  at  this  extreme  need  grasped  at 
as  a  happy  escape.  This  was  in  1S77,  and  promises  of 
great  and  speedy  results  were  recklessly  lavished.  At  last, 
alter  these  so  many  years  have  been  allowed  mysteriously 
to  slip  away,  competing  variants  on  Stevens’s  design,  con 
nected  respectively  with  the  names  of  Sir  F.  Leighton  and 
Mr.  Poynter,  and  of  Mr.  Stannus,  are  on  sight  within  St. 
Paul’s. 

We  insinuate  no  judgment  adverse  to  the  cartoons  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  in 
criticism,  so  as  not  to  entangle  the  discussion  on  the  scheme 
itself  with  mere  matters  of  detail.  Let  the  designs  for  the 
present  purpose  be  fully  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  them  by  all  their  admirers ;  yet  this 
would  not  make  the  projected  adornment  of  the  dome  an 
adequate  fulfilment  of  that  original  decoration  of  the 
Cathedral  which  elicited  so  much  interest  and  enthu¬ 
siasm;  while  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify  the  sky¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  sum  of  between  40,000^.  and  50,000^.  in 
a  work  of  ornamentation  which  can  only  come  into  view 
at  certain  angles  and  from  certain  points,  which  can  never 
be  really  well  seen,  and  always  must  be  looked  at  at  the 
expense  of  a  forced  attitude.  Such  as  it  is,  too,  the  dome 
happens  to  be  the  one  portion  of  the  Cathedral  which 
is  already  furnished  with  decoration.  The  apse,  the  choir, 
and  the  nave  roofs  are  unrelieved  spaces  supplicating 
for  colour,  and  yet  no  colour  is  to  be  given  to  them.  The 
dome  alone  carries  decoration,  and,  as  the  dome  has  been 
chosen  lor  the  experiment,  that  old  decoration  mast  be 
stripped  off.  We  do  not  claim  very  exalted  merit  for  Sir 
J ajies  Thornhill’s  grisaille  paintings  of  the  history  of  St. 
Paul  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  by 
a  man  who  has  made  his  place  in  the  history  of  English  art, 
while — such  as  they  are — these  paintings  are  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Cathedral.  We  are  therefore  unable  to 
see  the  propriety  of  selecting  them  for  destruction  when 
there  is  so  much  blank  space  all  over  St.  Paul’s  calling  for 
decoration  which  would  not  involve  any  preliminary  van¬ 
dalism  . 

Puritan  prejudice  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  art  has  so 
completely  and  so  rapidly  collapsed  that  we  hardly  expect 
to  be  believed  when  we  say  that,  at  the  date  when  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  was  under  discussion,  this  evil 
influence  played  a  considerable  and  disastrous  part  in  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  catastrophe.  Crotcheteers  no  doubt  were  on  the 
Committee  whose  pride  was  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their 
own  opinions  and  refuse  to  expand  with  their  times,  and 
the  ultra-Puritan  fanfare  was  noisily  played  by  a  late 
Lord  Mayor — dead  a  good  while  since — during  a  brief  reign 
of  ostentatious  self-importance.  The  repudiation,  too,  of 
Burges’s  design  left  the  ecclesiological  principle  weak  on 
the  Committee;  for  its  opponents,  with  ingenious  un¬ 
scrupulosity,  represented  the  desire  of  dealing  with  the 
Cathedral  according  to  the  rules  of  order  and  propriety  as 
being  an  attempt  to  Gothicize  the  masterpiece  of  Wren. 
Then  the  eminently  shallow  and  misleading  cry  was 
raised,  “  The  dome  is  the  Cathedral,”  with,  as  we  see,  the 
threatened  result  of  taking  the  money  capable  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  towards  a  good  result  in  some  conspicuous  portion 
of  the  structure,  and  lavishing  it  upon  the  costly  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  we  predict  they  must  be,  of  the  dome  mosaics. 

The  right  course  to  take  is  also  the  easy  and  obvious  one. 
Let  the  project  of  dome  decoration  be  quietly  shelved. 
This  need  be  no  wrong  to  the  distinguished  artists  who 
have  been  called  into  counsel,  for  better  opportunities  can 
be  found  for  them  elsewhere  in  the  Cathedral — opportuni¬ 
ties  for  work  which  would  really  enhance  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  sacred  portion  of  the  pile,  and  can  be  studied 
without  physical  contortion.  Of  course  the  altar  and  the 
apse  claim  the  first  care,  and  if  they  are  completed  with 
congruous  and  sufficient  beauty,  the  Committee  need  enter¬ 
tain  very  little  fear  that  gifts  will  flow  in  so  as  still 
further  to  extend  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  both  as  a 
church  and  as  a  public  building. 
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THE  LAW  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

HAT  is  a  play  1  ”  said  Mr.  Grain,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Chance  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Chance  is  one  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  for  Lambeth,  and  Mr.  Crain 
appeared  before  him  to  prosecute  Mr.  Frank  Hall  “  for 
“  that,  on  the  24th  of  September,  he  did  in  a  certain  place 
“  — to  wit,  the  Canterbury  Theatre  of  Varieties — the  same 
“  not  being  a  patent  theatre  or  duly  licensed  for  the  per- 
“  formance  of  stage  plays,  unlawfully  act,  cause,  permit, 
“  and  suffer  to  be  acted  and  presented  a  certain  part  in  a 
“  certain  stage  play  called  Robin  Hood,  contrary  to  the 
“  statute.”  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  modern  reforms 
have  not  quite  deprived  legal  proceedings  of  that  delightful 
style  peculiar  to  them,  that  style  at  once  meagre  and  re¬ 
dundant,  saying  too  much  in  one  place  and  too  little  in 
another,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  admirable  example  in 
David  C opper -field.  What  it  all  meant  was  that  plays  are 
acted  in  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  which  is  not  licensed 
as  a  theatre,  and  that  a  certain  publican,  professing  the 
most  lofty  and  disinterested  motives,  desired  to  vindicate 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  Mr.  Chance  not  being  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  judge,  the  prosecutor  did  not,  as  in  David  Gopperfield, 
proceed  for  the  “  soul’s  health  ”  of  Mr.  Hall,  but  merely 
sought  to  exact  a  penalty.  It  would  at  first  sight  have 
seemed  more  natural  to  summon  the  persons  who  keep  the 
Canterbury  only.  But  the  case  against  them  was  post¬ 
poned  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hall,  and  was  finally 
abandoned  altogether.  Mr,  Hall,  called  upon  to  give  his 
own  account  of  the  matter,  played  as  little  into  the  hands 
of  his  opponents  as  that  prince  of  witnesses  Saji  Weller 
himself.  He  declined  to  say  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
piece,  though  he  did  not  object  to  making  the  metaphorical 
admission  that  he  was  the  “father  of  the  child.”  There  is 
safety  in  metaphors,  and  Mr.  Hall  could  not  be  said  to 
have  pleaded  guilty.  He,  indeed,  “  actor  and  author  ”  that 
he  is,  came  on  in  person  as  Friar  Tuck,  singing,  and 
“  drinking  out  of  an  old-fashioned  bottle,”  as  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  been  Trinculo,  or  Cassxo,  or  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  or  Sir  John  Falstapf.  There  is,  in  truth,  some¬ 
thing  singularly  evasive  about  Robin  Hood.  It  is  as  hard 
to  catch  as  Proteus,  or  as  the  “  operatic  production  with 
“  dramatic  effects,  not  exactly  an  opera,  nor  a  tragedy,  nor 
“  a  comedy,  but  combining  the  elements  of  melodrama  and 
“  pantomime,”  which  refreshed  the  general  reader  and  per¬ 
plexed  the  legal  functionary  some  time  ago.  In  this  case 
there  was,  according  to  the  defendant,  “  no  particular  piece 
“  at  all.”  The  assailants  of  Robin  Hood  may  say  with  the 
unsuccessful  Mabcellus  : — • 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 

To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery 

Robin  Hood,  has  never  been  printed.  It  has  not  even  been 
Written.  It  resides  in  gremio  histrionum,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  fixed  residence  at  all.  “  The  parties,”  to  use  the  beau¬ 
tiful  English  of  the  reporters,  “  the  parties  performing  ”  do 
not  require  a  prompt  book.  The  “  party  ”  performing 
Richard  III.  who  used  to  exclaim,  after  Colley  Cibber, 
“  Off  with  his  head !  So  much  for  Buckingham,”  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  disconcerted  if  he  had  been  prompted 
out  of  Shakspeare.  If  Robin  Hood  had  been  set  as  a 
booby  trap  for  amateur  practitioners  in  the  criminal  law 
it  could  not  have  been  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  “  father  of  the  child”  thus  described  the  nature  of  his 
offspring.  “  There  was  a  dialogue,  and  he  introduced 
“  several  matters,  as  might  occur  during  the  day.”  This 
lucid  and  forcible  sentence  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  work  of 
the  reporter  as  of  the  witness.  It  seems,  like  the  hatter’s 
remark  to  Alice,  as  if  it  had  no  sort  of  meaning,  although 
the  words  are  certainly  English.  We  conclude,  with  diffi¬ 
dence,  that  the  characters  come  on  to  the  stage  and  talk, 
but  that  no  human  being,  not  even  themselves,  has  the 
slightest  idea  beforehand  of  what  they  are  going  to  say. 
The  preparations  for  this  dark  performance  sound  more  like 
the  concoction  of  a  conspiracy  than  the  rehearsal  of  a  play. 
“  The  matter  forming  the  sketch  was  written  from  time  to 
“  time  on  slips  of  paper,  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
“  Those  slips  of  paper  were  destroyed  after  the  parties 
“  engaged  had  learned  it.”  Thus  it  was  quite  impossible, 
so  to  speak,  to  produce  in  Court  the  corpus  delicti.  All 
traces  of  Robin  Hood  vanish  as  soon  as  it  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  it  is  as  though  it  had  never  been.  It  does 
not  even  “  five  in  Settle’s  numbers  one  day  more.” 
There  is  music  in  Robin  Hood,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  same  music.  There  is  also  conversation,  though  it 


is  of  a  severely  limited  kind.  Friar  Tuck  talks  “  very 
“  little  ”  to  Robin  Hood.  He  occasionally  addresses  Maid 
Marian  ;  but,  with  the  modesty  natural  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  lias  not  “much  to  say  to  her.”  As  for  the  Sussex 
Dwarf  and  the  Canterbury  Giant,  they  are  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  to  minds  with  the  faintest  recollection  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men,  with  whom  they  have  no  more  to  do 
than  with  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  or  any  other  member 
of  a  widely-dispersed  family.  The  Canteibury  Giant  only 
says  “  Here  they  come.”  The  Sussex  Dwarf  says  nothing 
at  all,  though,  in  Mr.  Hall’s  opinion,  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever.  “  When  any  little  matter  came  to  ”  Mr. 
Hall’s  “  mind,  he  gave  it  to  those  engaged,  and  they  re- 
“  peated  it.”  As  to  the  scenery,  a  “  street  ”  becomes  a 
“  glade  ” ;  but,  with  that  trifling  exception,  there  is  no 
change.  The  most  dramatic  thing  about  Robin  Hood 
appears  to  have  been  the  dialogue,  not  totally  unpremedi¬ 
tated  dialogue,  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  former  “  intimated  that  it  would 
“  be  squared.”  The  most  deplorable  thing  about  it  is  the 
degradation  of  a  fine  old  English  story. 

Robin  Hood’s  own  appearance  in  the  witness-box  was  as 
puzzling  as  his  performances  at  the  Canterbury.  Robin 
Hood,  we  should  say,  is  a  lady,  who  acknowledged  with 
commendable  frankness  that  she  tried  to  look  as  much  like 
Robin  Hood  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  she  dressed  in 
green,  and  sang  songs  “  of  the  ordinary  music-hall  class,”  so 
irresistibly  suggestive  of  Sherwood  Forest.  “Wait  till  the 
“  clouds  roll  by,”  for  instance,  was  followed  by  “  Shoulder  to 
“  Shoulder.”  The  only  other  characteristic  action  on  the  part 
of  Robin  is  that  he  makes  love  to  several  young  ladies  at 
once,  which  is  difficult  in  forests,  but  expected  in  music- 
halls.  Mr.  CnANCE  decided  that  Robin  Hood  was  not  a  play, 
but  only  an  entertainment.  The  magistrate  must  be  acquitted 
of  any  sarcastic  intention  and  of  any  wish  to  suggest  a 
contrast  between  what  is  amusing  and  what  is  dramatic. 
Llis  argument  of  course  is  that  all  plays  are  entertain¬ 
ments,  but  that  all  entertainments  are  not  plays.  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  temptation  of  going  to  a  play 
which  is  not  a  play  while  plays  which  are  plays  are  being 
enacted  all  around  you.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why 
what  might  be  a  fairly  good  concert  should  be  turned  into 
execrably  bad  theatricals.  But,  the  thing  being  done, 
the  courts  of  justice  could  not  be  less  profitably  employed 
than  in  interfering  with  it.  The  performance  cannot  really 
compete  with  more  regular  “  entertainments  ”  in  licensed 
houses,  and  is  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  play  than  a 
penny  reading  is.  The  absence  of  a  plot,  upon  which  Mr. 
Chance  dwelt,  is  a  dangerous  test  if  pushed  too  far,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  it  where  there  is  no  dialogue 
and  no  “  particular  piece.”  That  great  lawyer  Lord 
Cranworth  used  to  declare  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  evading  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  either  what  was  charged 
was  contrary  to  the  statute  or  it  was  not.  There  could  be 
no  middle  term,  and  what  the  law  does  not  forbid  it 
allows. 


FRANCE. 

THE  French  Chambers  meet  with  every  prospect  of  a 
busy  Session,  and  M.  Ferry  can  scarcely  face  them 
Avithout  grave  doubts  as  to  his  chance  of  completing  a  second 
year  in  office.  There  is  a  legacy  of  legislative  work  left  by 
the  Congress  to  dispose  of.  The  Senate  has  to  reorganize 
its  own  elective  system;  and  when  it  has  done,  the  Lower 
Chamber  will  have  to  consider  its  handiwork.  Then  other 
preliminary  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
approaching  general  election.  But  before  these  things  can 
come  on  for  discussion,  the  Chambers  and  M.  Ferry  will 
have  to  find  a  remedy — or,  at  least,  to  try  and  find  one — - 
for  a  variety  of  troubles,  each  of  which  would  be  enough  to 
fill  a  Session  by  itself.  These  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the 
complicated  Colonial  enterprises  of  the  present  Ministry, 
and  their  only  visible  fruit,  the  overgrown  Extraordinary 
Budget.  The  future  of  M.  Ferries  brand-new  Colonial 
empire  may  be  magnificent.  It  is  just  possible,  by  the  help 
of  a  lively  imagination,  to  conceive  of  it  as  pouring  bound¬ 
less  wealth  into  France  at  some  future  day.  For  the  present 
it  has  produced  no  visible  fruit  except  large  demands  for 
money  just  when  the  outlay  can  only  be  met  rvith  great 
difficulty.  The  first  thing  the  Ministry  has  put  before  the 
Chambers  is  a  demand  for  a  grant  of  some  ele\ren  million 
francs  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  navy.  In  all 
probability  the  money  is  already  spent,  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed.  Nor  will  this  be  the  last  vote  of  credit  asked  for. 
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With  a  policy  such  as  is  now  being  carried  out  by  M.  Ferry, 
expenditure  will  breed  expenditure  indefinitely.  The  pro¬ 
spect  would  not  be  pleasant  even  if  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  were  beyond  question.  But  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  notoriously  in  a  very  depressed  state  everywhere  in 
France.  The  phylloxera,  it  is  said,  has  at  last  been  conquered, 
but  not  until  it  has  ruined  nearly  half  the  vineyards,  and 
imposed  heavy  losses  and  a  load  of  debt  on  the  wine¬ 
growers.  The  price  of  meat  is  higher  in  French  towns  than 
it  is  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  England,  and  the  workmen  find 
their  wages  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  even  with 
severe  economy.  The  high  prices  do  not  bring  much  good 
to  the  cattle-breeders,  who  are  complaining  of  bad  markets 
and  making  demands  for  State  help.  They  will  assuredly 
not  want  for  friends  in  the  Chambers  who  will  force  the 
consideration  of  their  troubles  on  the  Ministry ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  assistance  they  will 
advocate.  A  reduction  of  taxes  is  almost  impossible,  though 
a  further  increase  of  the  Budget  may  be  avoided.  The 
chief  remedy  which  recommends  itself  to  the  agricultu¬ 
rists,  who  will  probably  be  reinfoi’ced  now  by  the  wine¬ 
growers,  is  a  return  to  Protection.  They  will  ask  M. 
Ferry  to  help  them  by  raising  the  price  of  food  still 
further.  As  some  of  his  colleagues  and  supporters  are 
resolute  Free-traders,  this  may  turn  out  to  be  the  means  of 
at  last  breaking  up  his  majority.  The  bad  financial  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  Colonial  policy  would  be  danger  enough  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  reinforced  by  a  purely  political 
difficulty  which  must  further  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  his 
position.  After  so  conducting  his  Colonial  adventures  in 
China  as  to  make  a  serious  quarrel  with  this  country  at 
least  possible,  he  has  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  Germany.  In  order  not  to  fall  out  with  all 
the  neighbours  of  France  at  once,  he  has  inevitably  been 
driven  to  try  and  make  an  arrangement  as  to  the  Congo, 
which,  though  it  has  a  certain  appearance  of  being  advan¬ 
tageous,  would  in  fact  debar  him  from  acting  in  Africa  as 
he  has  done  in  China.  While  he  is  promising  to  make 
Tonquin  a  preserve  for  French  traders  against  the  English, 
he  is  binding  the  country  to  try  no  such  experiment  against 
the  Germans.  Even  if  Frenchmen  were  otherwise  satisfied, 
they  would  scarcely  relish  a  capitulation  of  this  kind.  As 
it  is,  it  will  serve  to  add  force  to  their  discontent  on  other 
scores. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  M.  Ferry’s  Minis¬ 
try  is  in  an  exactly  desperate  position.  His  predecessors 
have  been  upset  on  slighter  grounds ;  but  he  has  escaped 
from  so  many  difficulties  that  he  may  well  get  off  this  time 
also.  It  would  probably  be  enough  if  he  would  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  chronic  uncertainty  of  affairs  in 
the  Far  East.  The  latest  news  should  serve  as  a  sufficiently 
clear  warning  of  the  folly  of  half-measures.  Almost  on  the 
same  day  reports  have  arrived  of  success  and  defeat  in  the 
straggling  fight  with  China.  It  is  said,  and  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  story,  that  Colonel  Donnier 
has  won  a  very  creditable  victory  on  the  borders  of 
Tonquin.  At  the  same  time  the  telegrams  from  Formosa 
leave  no  doubt  that  Admiral  LESPi;s  has  been  smartly 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  occupy  Tamsui.  The  victory  in 
Tonquin  is  satisfactory  to  the  French  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  they  must  be  thankful  for  vei’y  small  mercies  if  they 
are  prepared  to  consider  it  as  a  fair  set-off  to  the  failure 
in  Formosa.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  successful  where 
a  victory  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  them,  and  have 
failed  where  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  succeed. 
Colonel  Donnier  has  been  able  to  repel  an  invasion ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  had  to  fight  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  shows  that  the  Chinese  are  strong  enough  to  take 
the  offensive.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French 
army  in  Tonquin  is  any  nearer  being  able  to  advance  to  the 
borders  of  Yunnan  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  Mean¬ 
while  the  repulse  in  Formosa  may  well  prove  a  very  severe 
check.  After  trying  every  other  resource  short  of  invasion 
on  a  large  scale,  the  French  Government  fell  back  on  the 
policy  of  seizing  this  large  and  valuable  island  as  a  guarantee, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  holding  it  till  the  Chinese 
surrendered  and  paid  a  ransom.  It  was  very  doubtful  from 
the  first  whether  this  measure,  even  if  it  had  been  easy  of 
accomplishment,  would  have  been  sufficient.  Now  it  seems 
that  not  only  was  the  measure  dubious,  but  it  is  costly  and 
difficult  into  the  bargain.  In  order  to  take  Tamsui  alone — 
to  say  nothing  of  occupying  the  whole  island — it  will  be 
necessary  to  reinforce  Admiral  LespCs  very  considei-ably. 
But  the  capture  of  Formosa  was  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  heavy  burden  of  sending  a  large 


expedition.  From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  large  military  force  must  be  employed  this  half 
measure  also  has  been  shown  to  be  a  failure.  It  becomes 
more  obvious  every  day  that  M.  Ferry  has  embarked  on  a 
war  in  which,  as  he  is  prepared  to  conduct  it,  victory  pro¬ 
duces  no  fruit  and  failure  brings  an  immediate  increase  of 
difficulty.  The  destruction  of  the  Black  Flags,  the  treaty 
of  Hue,  the  occupation  of  the  Songkoi  delta,  the  intrigues 
with  Li  Hung  Ciiang,  have  all  one  after  another  turned 
out  to  be  insufficient.  The  “  intelligent  destruction  ”  of 
Foochow  left  the  Court  at  Pekin  perfectly  unshaken ;  and 
now  the  last  resource,  which  was  to  be  a  cheap  and  effectual 
way  of  bringing  China  to  reason,  turns  out  to  be  likely  to 
prove  a  costly  failure. 

Even  if  the  Chinese  were  the  kind  of  people  to  estimate 
events  at  their  exact  value,  there  has  been  little  in  the 
course  of  the  war  hitherto  to  give  them  very  great  uneasi¬ 
ness.  They  would  see  that  the  French  can  beat  them,  but 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  do  not  choose  to  do  it 
effectually.  But,  unless  the  Chinese  of  to-day  are  something 
very  different  indeed  from  what  they  were  till  a  few  years 
ago,  they  will  not  look  at  the  operations  of  their  various 
military  and  naval  assailants  in  what  a  European  would 
consider  as  the  most  intelligent  way.  They  will  conclude 
that  the  French  can  only  win  where  victory  is  easy;  that 
they  are  beaten  when  a  very  serious  obstacle  has  to  be  over¬ 
come  ;  and  that  they  are  afraid  to  conduct  the  war  seriously. 
This  train  of  reasoning  can  only  serve  to  make  them  more 
obstinate.  They  will  simply  ask  what  chance  Admiral 
Courbet  has  against  Pekin  if  Admiral  Lesp£s  cannot  take 
Tamsui.  The  answer  is  sufficiently  obvious.  With  his 
present  forces  he  has  no  chance  at  all.  For  the  Chinese  the 
manifest  deduction  is  that  they  can  safely  venture  to  hold 
out.  To  the  French  recent  events  ought  to  make  it  very 
plain  at  last  that  the  time  for  half  measures  is  gone.  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Chinese  difficulty  drag  on  for 
years,  at  a  heavy  cost  in  money,  and  at  the  very  possible 
cost  of  serious  international  trouble,  they  must  undertake 
the  task  of  attacking  China  with  a  sufficient  army.  That 
is  a  course  which  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger ;  but  it 
is  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Of  course  the  despatch  of  a  large  force 
will  entail  a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  and  that  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  lightly  faced  with  a  large  deficit  and  a 
general  depression  in  business.  The  failure  of  his  policy 
in  China  will  come  as  a  most  serious  addition,  to  all  his  other 
troubles  to  M.  Ferry.  The  necessity  of  a  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  can,  however,  no  longer  be  shirked.  The  alter¬ 
native,  which  is  to  make  peace  with  China,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  out  of  the  question.  To  promise  his  country  a  Colonial 
Empire  for  next  to  nothing,  and  a  political  success  to  be 
gained  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  then  to  conquer  almost 
nothing,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  end  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  a  defeat,  would  be  ruin  for  a  better  supported 
Minister  than  M.  Ferry.  His  Government  is,  indeed, 
already  threatened  with  a  general  break-up  under  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio.  One  Minister 
is  said  to  be  about  to  retire  because  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  finance,  and  another  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
restive  by  the  equally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  army. 


SOME  PSYCHICAL  FAILURES. 

THE  ingenuous  philosophers  of  the  Psychical  Society 
sometimes  bewail  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
“  Here  are  our  facts,”  they  say,  and  publish  “  facts  ”  galore 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Surely  these  things  invite  ex¬ 
amination,  we  are  told  ;  surely  they  should  not  be  dismissed 
with  a  sneer ;  surely  it  is  unworthy  of  Science  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  well-authenticated  experiences.  There  would  be 
more  force  in  these  appeals  if  psychical  research  did  not 
lead  its  votaries  into  such  very  queer  company.  About  such 
company  are  always  “  stories”;  and  the  latest  legend  concerns 
that  worthy  and  venerated  priestess  of  Isis,  Mme.  Blavatsky. 
This  lady  is  well  known  as  the  messenger  between  mortal 
men  and  the  Mehatmas,  if  that  is  their  name,  who  perform 
magical  austerities  in  the  recesses  of  Thibet.  What  “John 
“  King  ”  was  to  vulgar  sorcerers,  what  “  materialized  ap- 
“  paritions  ”  are  to  the  common  Yankee  medium,  that 
Koot  Housii  has  been  to  Mme.  Blavatsky.  He  has  sent 
her  “  spirit  telegraphs  ”  from  Thibet  to  all  sorts  of  places. 
He  is  said  to  have  miraculously  inspired  discourses  pre¬ 
viously  delivered  in  America  by  Professor  Kibdle,  and  his 
Astral  Body  has  flopped  about  everywhere  at  Theosophistie 
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seances.  So  successful  have  Ivoot  Houmi  and  his  priestess 
been,  that  an  article  on  “  La  Nouvelle  Theosophie  ”  actually 
appears  in  that  grave  journal,  the  Revue  cle  I'Histoire  des 
Religions.  The  reviewer,  M.  Baissac,  quotes  Mr.  Sinnett 
with  perfect  seriousness.  He  gives  a  history  of  Mine. 
Bi.avatsky,  according  to  which  she  passed  seven  years  in  the 
Himalayas  before  going  to  America.  “  Her  honour  and  good 
“  faith  cannot  possibly  be  doubted.”  These  qualities  are 
proved  “  by  her  disinterested  zeal.”  Writing  from  Paris, 
M.  Baissac  might  say  (but  he  does  not)  “  a  Chela’s  among  us 
“taking  notes”;  the  Chela,  or  embryo  adept,  is  named 
MoniNi.  In  the  presence  of  M.  Baissac  and  of  Mohini, 
Mme.  Blavatsky  received  “  a  telegram  from  Koot  Houmi,” 
who  had  been  present  in  the  (astral)  body  at  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Master  spiritually  wired,  “  Lemaitre  est  content 
“  de  vons  !  ” 

There  is  plenty  of  this  kind  of  information  in  M.  Baissac’s 
article.  There  is  plenty  of  information,  too,  of  a  still 
more  esoteric  kind,  in  The  Madras  Christian  College 
Magazine.  Here  a  Mme.  Colombe,  once,  she  says,  an 
intimate  of  Mme.  Blavatsky’s,  publishes  some  letters  to 
herself  from  the  priestess  of  Isis.  These  letters  may  be 
forgeries.  Mme.  Colombe,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  an 
envious  priestess  of  some  other  Deity,  and  may  have  a  rival 
Ivoot  Houmi  of  her  own,  or  what  not.  But  till  Mme. 
Blavatsky  can  disprove  the  authorship  of  the  notes  attri¬ 
buted  to  her,  we  can  only  sav  that  Theosophy  seems  as 
dubious  and  shady  an  affair  as  vulgar  Spiritualism.  In  the 
published  epistles  (which  are  signed  with  various  fancy  or 
“  occult  ”  names)  the  writer  mentions  a  rich  man  who  “  is 
“  anxious  to  become  a  Theosophist.”  The  correspondent 
adds  that,  as  the  rich  man  seeks  a  sign,  her  friend  should 
“  go  up  to  the  shrine  and  ask  K.  H.  (or  Christopholo)  to 
“  send  me  a  telegram  that  would  reach  me  about  four 
“  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  same  day,  worded  thus  : — ‘  Your 

“  conversation  with  Mr.  X - reached  Master  just  now.’” 

And  so  forth.  “  If  this  reaches  me  on  the  26th,  even  in 
“  the  evening,  it  will  still  produce  a  tremendous  effect.”  Is 
this  how  spiritual  telegrams  are  worked  l  As  for  miracles, 
a  saucer  was  broken,  pushed  into  a  shrine,  and  reproduced 
whole.  This  outworn  conjurer’s  trick  converted  many ;  but 
Mme.  Colombe  now  shows  the  original  saucer,  still  broken, 
and  vows  that  she  herself  thrust  the  whole  saucer  through  a 
back  door  into  the  shrine.  The  other  letters  laugh  at  the 
“  familiar  muffs,”  and  “  domestic  imbeciles  ”  who  believe 
in  Theosophistic  miracles.  Very  likely  Mme.  Blavatsky 
can  disclaim  these  letters.  But,  as  we  remarked,  the  odd 
thing  about  psychical  research  is  that  it  constantly  brings 
people  into  contact  with  persons  about  whom  these  awkward 
stories  are  current.  The  very  air  of  Spiritualism  seems  to 
be  full  of  tricks,  scandals,  and  of  the  most  repulsive 
quackery. 

Ghost  seers  are  not  much  more  lucky  in  escaping  slander 
than  Theosophists.  Lately  a  most  circumstantial  ghost 
story  about  a  spectral  newspaper  man  who  came  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  magistrate  in  search 
of  copy  was  published,  on  the  magistrate’s  authority,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Now  another  editor  of  an  English 
paper  in  China  writes  a  letter  flatly  contradicting  all  the 
worthy  magistrate’s  statements.  The  owner  of  the  ghost 
was  not  dead,  when  he  should  have  been  dead ;  he  could 
not  have  come  for  “  copy,”  because  his  paper,  an  evening 
one,  did  not  need  the  information ;  lastly,  the  magistrate’s 
wife  could  not  have  been  present  at  the  transaction,  be¬ 
cause — the  magistrate  was  not  married.  This  matter  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  evidence  ;  but  it  does  not,  so 
far,  add  to  the  credibility  of  ghost  stories. 


SKITTLES. 

SKITTLES  !  One  generally  hears  the  word  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt.  “  This  is  mere  skittles  ”  a  howler 
mutters  when  the  field  neglects  the  opportunities  provided  by  his 
craftiest  “  head-balls,”  when  cover-point  drops  a  catch  sent  into 
his  hands,  and  wicket-keeper  (unlike  Mr.  Gladstone)  is  not  “  on 
the  stump.”  Certainly,  let  it  be  admitted,  skittles  is  not  now  a 
genteel  recreation,  nor  one  favoured  by  persons  of  quality.  The 
very  name  recalls  a  vision  of  an  old  riverside  pothouse  by  Water- 
Baton.  The  tub-four  is  moored  at  the  steps  ;  and,  in  a  ramshackle 
old  alley,  only  dry  in  the  finest  weather,  the  neophyte  is  introduced 
to  skittles.  At  the  end  of  a  muddy  clay  floor  is  a  strip  of  dirt}'  board¬ 
ing,  leading  up  to  a  recess,  in  which  some  fat,  amorphous,  bulbous 
objects  are  standing  with  an  air  of  beery  equilibrium.  These  are  the 
“  pins.”  Shape  they  have  none,  but  they  are  rather  oval  than 
otherwise,  rather  rounded  than  squared.  They  are  of  the  same 


muddy  complexion  as  the  floor,  the  strip  of  boarding,  the  ale,  and 
everything  else  in  the  establishment.  The  game  appears  to  be 
played  with  a  kind  of  wooden  cheese,  very  rough,  very  dank,  very 
much  clay-coloured.  This  object  you  roll  down  the  strip  of 
boarding,  and  perhaps  it  knocks  down  some  of  the  intoxicated 
“  pins,”  perhaps  it  only  sets  them  reeliug  about  in  a  helpless  in¬ 
ebriated  fashion.  When  this  diversion  palls,  you  pay  for  your 
liquor  and  row  away  again, reflecting  with  thankfulness  that  “Life 
is  not  all  beer  and  skittles.” 

British  skittles  is  now  a  game  allied  in  character  to  bowls.  To 
us  it  appears,  however,  the  very  grubbiest  of  sports — a  clown 
among  games.  In  the  last  century  skittles  was  more  fashionable. 
We  have  before  us  a  plate  of  1786,  representing  a  skittle-alley 
of  that  period.  It  is  fringed  writli  poplars,  like  the  kingdom  of 
Persephone,  and  has  at  one  end  a  flowery,  umbrageous  summer¬ 
house.  Here  three  gentlemen  in  cocked-hats  read  the  news  and 
share  a  bowl  of  punch.  Another  bowl  and  a  bottle  are  being 
carried  by  an  elegant  waiter.  Exquisites  in  cocked-bats  look  on, 
while  a  friend  rolls  his  ball  along  the  boarding  at  the  pins.  The 
moral  is: — 

In  Reason's  Eye  the  world’s  a  Skittle  Ground, 

In  which  Mankind  will  tott’ring  pins  be  found. 

No  wonder  the  pins  were  “tott’ring”  after  all  that  punch!  The 
book  which  is  adorned  with  these  reflections  is  a  complete  guide 
to  “Old  and  New  Methods  of  forming  General  Goes  and  Tips,” 
and  includes  an  excursus  on  the  Chinese  and  Persian  modes  of 
playing  skittles.  Unfortunately  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
printing  the  “  Rules  and  Instructions  for  playing  at  Skittles  by  a 
Society  of  Gentlemen.”  But  let-  the  beginner  keep  this  maxim 
before  his  eyes  : — “  Care  should  be  taken  in  Tipping  not  to  jump 
into  the  Frame  immediately  after,  as  in  this  case  he  is  not  allowed 
any  of  the  Pins  he  Tips.” 

Skittles  is  recommended  by  the  most  learned  authors  as  in¬ 
valuable  for  the  education  of  Youth,  “  bringing  them  up  to  a 
sprightly  and  lively  imagination  ”  (as  when  they  jump  into  the 
Frame),  and  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  to  “  nurse  no  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes,”  as  when  “  the  Ti{Ij>er  ”  is  prevented  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefit  be  might  have  enjoyed  from  a  live  or  rolling 
pin.  Nevertheless,  the  tutor  of  the  young  must  observe  that  the 
“  modern  game  of  Skittles  has  no  comparison  with  its  original,” 
from  which  it  has  sadly  degenerated.  Nay,  “  the  old  method  of 
playing  is,  in  a  manner,  intirely  forgot,  I  suppose  from  its  being 
too  laborious  to  this  genteel  and  polished  age.”  In  the  old  ancient 
game,  in  the  skittles  of  our  fathers,  nine  pins  were  used,  but 
of  different  value,  mark  you,  and  proportion  in  the  game.  Their 
value  depended  on  their  height  and  their  place  in  the  frame.  The 
pin  in  the  middle,  the  likeness  of  a  crowned  King  had  on, 
or  at  least  “had  a  head  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  hat  crown.” 
This  noble  pin  was  called  “  the  Pin  Royal,”  and  counted  five.  The 
corner-pins  came  next  in  importance,  being  about  three  inches 
lower  than  His  Majesty  ;  they  were  styled  Lords  or  Nobles.  If 
the  ball  rolled  them  over,  they  counted  for  two  each ;  if  they  were 
involved  in  the  fall  of  the  King,  they  reckoned  three  apiece.  The 
others  were  Commons,  and  counted  one  each,  unless  knocked  over 
when  tipped  by  the  King,  when  they  reckoned  two  each.  The 
feeblest  mind  will  now  perceieve  that  the  skill  was  to  hit  over  the 
King,  and  make  him  “tip”  as  many  pins  as  possible  over  with  him, 
as  thus  the  greatest  number  of  points  was  scored.  The  modern 
frame  is  but  a  rudimentary  survival  of  the  old  article,  says  our 
author,  who  is  an  evolutionist  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  use  of 
the  frame  is  manifest ;  the  ball  cannoned  off  its  walls,  so  as  to 
produce  various  species  of  tips,  as  the  state  of  the  game  might 
require.  The  ball  has  no  bias,  all  the  different  tips  are  acquired 
by  the  out-frame.  In  this  game  “  the  greatest  go  ”  or  score,  that 
could  be  made  with  one  ball  was  40.  The  game  was  61. 

The  antiquity  of  skittles  is  considerable,  for  a  skittle-frame  in  a 
hall  near  Ribchester  bore  date  i486.  This  frame  had  fallen  from 
its  illustrious  nature,  and  was  used  as  a  window-frame,  but  still 
preserved  the  following  rules  carved  on  the  interior:  — 

Bowl  strong,  hit  the  frame  without,  and  miss  the  frame  within  ; 

The  King,  two  Lords,  with  their  attendants,  the  game  shall  bring. 

The  old  indentations  of  the  balls  on  this  venerable  relic  proved 
tnat  in  i486,  as  in  all  scientific  ages  of  skittles,  the  best  players 
always  attempted  their  goes  in  diagonals  of  the  frame,  or  from 
corner  to  corner,  but  rather  with  an  oblique  motion,  so  that  the 
force  of  resistance  given  by  the  King  returned  the  ball  upon  the 
right-hand  Lord,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  frame  was 
cleared  in  the  most  democratic  wrav.  Does  Mr.  Chamberlain  play 
skittles  in  the  old  fashion  with  Citizen  Sir  Dilke  P  Do  they  talk 
of  “  the  Royal  Tip,”  “  the  Noble  Tip,”  and  the  rest  of  it  P 

Skittles  in  old  times  were  thus  a  most  scientific  affair.  The 
frame,  the  distances  between  the  pins,  their  height,  weight,  and 
the  rest  were  all  calculated  on  mathematical  principles,  with  arcs 
and  curves,  and  plenty  of  goodly  learning.  Concerning  Chinese 
skittles,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  this  estimable  nation  uses  twenty- 
five  pins,  and  the  game  is  457.  The  names  of  the  pins  are  Tong- 
hu,  Tsi-shu,  Nang-mu,  and  so  forth,  and  refer  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  standing  pins  and  a  wood  or  forest.  The  Persians 
set  up  the  pins  in  concentric  circles,  not  in  a  square,  and  use  seven¬ 
teen  pins.  The  ball  has  a  bias,  like  our  bowls.  Such  are  the  rude 
outlines  of  British  and  foreign  skittles ;  but  mastery  of  the  game 
can  be  acquired  only  by  innate  genius  and  serious  application. 
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STREET  FUNCTIONS. 

DIVERS  more  or  less  muddle-headed  persons  have  been 
recently  engaged  in  illustrating  the  delicacy  of  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  claims  of  the  general  public  to  be  protected 
from  outrageous  annoyance,  with  the  rights  of  individuals  to  com¬ 
fort  themselves  in  the  manner  which  their  religious  views  or  need 
of  amusement  may  dictate,  although  they  may  thereby  displease 
a  considerable  proportion  of  possible  spectators.  The  problem  is 
delicate,  but  it  is  not  really  difficult  of  solution  if  people  will  only 
refrain  from  mixing  up  questions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other — such,  for  example,  as  the  question  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  and  the  question  of  public  nuisance.  It  is,  however,  too  much 
to  expect  of  persons  who  write  letters  to  the  Times  that  they 
should  show  any  such  discrimination,  and  we  propose,  therefore, 
in  a  few  words  to  enlighten  the  correspondents  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  any  one  who  may  not  have  had  the  time  or  the 
inclination  to  unravel  for  himself  the  labyrinth  of  their  per¬ 
versity. 

One  “  Scotus  ”  (who,  we  fear,  must  be  held  guilty  of  the  serious 
offence  of  trying  to  get  a  professional  opinion  gratis )  wanted  to 
know  what  lie  was  to  do  when  the  “  Salvation  Army  ”  embittered 
his  life  in  the  manner  now  unhappily  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bramwell  for  advice,  and,  being 
apparently  a  person  of  far-reaching  benevolence,  proceeded  to 
make  the  answer  public.  Lord  Bramwell  had  already  given  the 
same  advice  to  those  whom  it  might  concern  from  the  magisterial 
bench  upou  w  hich  he  condescends  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  at  Tunbridge  Wells;  but  it  is,  though  elementary  as  law, 
quite  good  enough  as  advice  to  bear  repetition,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  scruple  to  reproduce  it : — 

There  is  no  statute  law  on  the  subject  you  mention.  By  the  common 
law,  if  any  one  or  more,  either  by  stinks,  noises,  or  otherwise,  make  the 
neighbourhood  uuwholesome  or  distressing  to  its  inhabitants,  a  public 
indictable  nuisance  is  committed,  and  the  offender  may  be  lined  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  But  it  must  be  a  sensible  grievance,  and  not  one  to  fastidious 
people  only  ;  and  it  must  be  one  not  affecting  one  or  two  persons  only,  but 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  You  will  find  all  this  mentioned  in  Russell 
on  Crimes,  &c.  But  1  recommend  you  to  lay  a  case  before  counsel,  stating 
what  facts  can  be  proved.  He  will  be  able  to  advise  you  on  the  facts  and 
law  of  your  particular  case,  an  opinion  on  which  is  worth  much  more  than 
one  on  law  only. 

(The  concluding  sentence  shows  bow  Lord  Bramwell,  loyal  to 
bis  profession,  artfully  evaded  the  sinful  purpose  on  the  part  of 
“  Scotus  ”  to  which  we  have  already  referred.)  So  far,  good.  If 
any  one  can  remember  an  occasion  when  one  or  more  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  subordinates,  by  stinks,  noises,  or  otherwise,  made  the 
neighbourhood  distressing,  not  to  fastidious  people  only,  but  to 
the  local  public  generally,  then  be  has  seen  those  “  Salvation  ” 
soldiers  incur  the  peril  of  line  and  imprisonment.  One  would 
have  thought  this  was  straightforward  enough  ;  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  an  apostle  of  tolerance  called  A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  M.A., 
B.C.L.,  of  Idol  Lane,  E.O.  This  gentleman  therefore  fished  up  a 
newspaper  report  of  some  words  used  by  Lord  Coleridge  in  de¬ 
ciding  wliat  he  called,  with  a  looseness  of  phraseology  hardly 
pardonable  in  a  B.C.L.,  “  an  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
from  a  conviction  of  Salvationists  by  the  Hastings  magistrates  for 
creating  a  disturbance.”  According  to  that  report,  Lord  Coleridge 
likened  the  “  Salvationists  ”  to  Wesley,  and  declared  that  “  Singing 
hymns  or  shouting  ‘  Hallelujah  ’  was  not  brawling  or  creating  a  dis¬ 
turbance  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  nor  was. playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  out  of  tune  an  offence  against  the  peace.  ...  It  was  not 
because  the  magistrates  or  some  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  like 
these  proceedings  of  the  Salvation  Army,  that  therefore  they  had 
a  right  to  interfere  with  them  if  not  against  the  law.  And  this 
was  an  attempt  to  strain  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  operate  against 
practices  which  were  not  liked  or  approved  of,  but  which  were  not 
offences  against  the  law.  The  conviction,  therefore,  was  wrong.” 
The  graduate  of  Idol  Lane  is  evidently  unaware  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  you  are  not  committing  one  ofience  against  the 
law,  you  are  not  committing  another  perfectly  distinct  one.  In 
the  ease  referred  to  it  is  clear,  even  from  the  dubious  scrap  of  a 
report  which  penetrated  to  Idol  Lane,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Hastings  had  convicted  the  members  of  the  “  Salvation  Army  ” 
either  of  assaulting  the  police,  or  of  being  unlawfully  assembled  iu 
a  manner  likely  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  not  dispersing 
when  lawfully  required  to  do  so.  The  leading  authority  on  this 
point  is  Beattey  v.  Giilbanks,  reported  in  L.R.  9,  Q.B.D.  In  that 
case  the  magistrates  had  forbidden  the  “  Salvation  Army  ”  to 
inarch  in  procession,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did  the  “  Skeleton 
Army  ”  would  attack  them,  and  a  riot  would  ensue.  The  order  was 
disobeyed  and  the  leaders  arrested  and  convicted  of  an  unlawful 
assembly.  The  conviction  was  quashed  on  the  ground  that  their 
assembly  was  not  made  unlawful  by  the  fact  that  a  hostile  unlawful 
assembly  was  in  fact  likely  to  be  the  result  of  it.  But  there  was 
no  more  question  of  nuisance  than  of  forgery.  Therefore  it  is  clear 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  disquisition  on  Wesley,  uttered  on  a 
totally  different  occasion,  was  wholly  irrelevant  to  Lord  Brain  well’s 
opinion.  "¥et  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Brandon  thought  it  appropriate  to 
cap  Mr.  Ranger's  irrelevancy  with  a  still  grosser  one  of  his  own  on 
the  other  side,  and  quoted  at  great  length  a  judgment  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  StepheD,  in  which  that  learned  judge  held,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  a  by-law  of 
the  city  of  Truro  which  made  it  an  offence  to  persist  in 
playing  a  concertina  in  the  street  when  requested  by  a  police 
constable  for  reasonable  cause  not  to  do  so  was  not  void  for 
being  unreasonable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  good  by-law, 


and  that  a  “captain”  in  the  Salvation  Army  was  properly  con¬ 
victed  under  it. 

It  is  the  law  that  every  one  has,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  said 
in  the  case  quoted  bv  Mr.  Brandon,  “every  right  to  be  protected 
in  conducting  religious  worship  in  whatever  harmless  way  he 
thinks  fit.”  It  is  also  the  law  that  whoever  commits  a  public 
nuisance  in  the  manner  defined  by  Lord  Bramwell  may  he  fined 
and  imprisoned.  It  is  also  the  law  that  in  Truro  (and,  mercifully, 
also  in  London  and  all  other  properly-conducted  towns)  people 
who  play  music  in  the  streets  may  he  “  moved  on  ”  by  any  police¬ 
man  or  any  householder  who  objects  to  their  presence  near  his 
house.  These  pieces  of  law  are  all  co-ordinate,  and  not  in  conflict ; 
and  the  apparent  contention  of  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger  that  you 
may  justify  the  commission  of  a  nuisance  or  the  breach  of  a  by¬ 
law  by  the  plea  that  what  you  are  doing  is  part  of  your  religious 
worship  is  absurd.  It  is  a  lawful  act  per  se  for  anybody  who  has 
taken  out  a  gun-licence  to  fire  off  a  loaded  gun  when  and  where 
he  pleases.  But,  if  it  happens  at  the  moment  selected  by  him  to 
be  pointing  at  bis  neighbour’s  head,  his  having  taken  out  a  gun- 
licence  will  not  he  a  good  defence  on  a  prosecution  for  murder  or 
manslaughter.  The  Salvation  Army  may  march  through  the 
streets  without  being  guilty  of  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why,  if  they  commit  a  nuisance,  they  should  not  be 
punished  for  it. 

Alongside  of  this  fatuous  controversy  has  been  carried  on 
another  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  it.  Every  one  knows  that 
from  time  immemorial  the  ancient  borough  of  Lewes  has  been 
the  scene  of  especially  excitiug  festivities  on  the  51b  of  November, 
Vvhich,  since  the  perpetration  of  the  nefarious  attempt  now  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  public  mind  with  that  date,  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  execration  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  persons  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  Naturally  enough  this  is  less 
agreeable  to  some  people  than  to  others,  and  periodical  complaints 
are  heard  about  the  impropriety  of  the  annual  bonfire,  squibs,  and 
other  engines  of  popular  entertainment.  On  the  present  occasion 
“  Decency,”  “Truth,”  and  a  host  of  pallid  abstractions  have  rushed 
into  the  fray,  some  to  denounce  and  others  to  eulogize  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  question  in  terms  as  rhetorical  as  is  usual  with  the 
amateur  correspondent.  By  far  the  ablest  of  the  denouncing  party 
is  Mr.  W.  K.  Armstrong,  Baptist  Minister,  and  if  the  Lewesian 
rejoicings  can  be  brought  scathless  away  from  the  fire  of  his 
artillery,  it  will  probably  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  no  sufficient 
grounds  have  been  shown  for  the  abolition  of  that  ancient,  and, 
primarily  at  all  events,  laudable  institution.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
ministered  to  the  Baptists  of  Lewes  since  the  spring  of  1879,  ar,d. 
it  is  from  that  year  that  his  experiences  of  what  he  calls  “  the 
annual  riot”  date.  “  On  the  night  of  November  5,  1879,”  Mr. 
Armstrong  saw,  in  the  short  space  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  “  five 
young  women  dressed  in  male  attire,  and  two  others  of  whom  I 
did  not  see  enough  to  he  quite  sure.”  Whatever  the  mysterious 
termination  of  this  sentence  may  mean,  we  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  part  of  the  merrymaking  at  Lewes  consists  of  a 
masquerade,  of  more  or  less  dramatic  character,  in  which 
various  historical  and  allegorical  personages  are  represented. 

“  The  fire  brigade  was  on  duty,  but  I  saw  no  police,  nor 
any  attempt  at  preserving  order,”  which  might  suggest  to 
some  minds  that  while  every  precaution  against  accident  was 
takeD,  no  particular  apprehension  of  disorder  was  excited.  “  The 
grand  procession  which  conveyed  the  images  to  the  fire  had, 
besides  the  guy  and  the  pope,  an  effigy  intended  to  represent  a 
distinguished  Irish  member  of  Parliament.  The  chief  among  the 
performers  was  a  man  in  white  robes  got  up  to  personate  a  bishop. 
This  person,  in  a  violent  harangue,  pronounced  the  doom  of  each 
image,  and  it  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  the  language  he 
used  towards  the  Irish  people  was  most  atrocious.”  Then  came 
“  the  consecration  of  the  bonlire.  ...  A  group  of  well- 
dressed  men  formed  a  ring.  .  .  .  Some  knelt,  others  crouched, 
while  they  gabbled  some  incantation,  and  then,  all  rising  and 
dancing  frantically  round,  they  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
discordant  yells.”  It  must  have  been  an  attempt  to  emulate  Mr. 
Grossmith’s  teapot  scene  in  The  Sorcerer.  These  spectacles  “  so 
saddened  and  depressed”  Mr.  Armstrong  that  he  “  made  it  the 
subject  of  an  address  ”  to  his  congregation,  in  which  “  the 
strongest  point  made  against  the  leaders  of  the  revel  was  to 
charge  them  with  a  purpose  to  sow  hatred  and  strife  between  the 
different  classes  of  society  and  members  of  the  nation.”  If  this 
was  really  the  strongest  point  made  by  Mr.  Armstrong — and  he 
ought  to  know— for  our  own  part  we  see  no  reason  why  Gun¬ 
powder  Treason  should  ever  he  forgot  in  Lewes ;  in  fact,  we 
see  certain  reasons  why  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should,  for  the 
present,  continue  to  be  remembered.  The  “  strongest  point” 
must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  “  distinguished  Irish  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  ”  who  was  burnt  in  effigy.  There  was  at 
th.it  time  a  distinguished  Irish  member  of  Parliament  (if  not 
more  than  one)  who  had  given  the  leadeis  of  the  revel  very 
considerable  excuse  for  their  rough  jest.  And  as  to  the  “  atrocious 
language  ”  used  by  the  mock  bishop  (it  is  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  object  to  mockery  of  bishops),  we  strongly  suspect 
that  it  was  directed  against  a  certain  section  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  whom  only  an  extreme  partisan  would  describe  as  “  the 
Irish  people.”  However,  when  Mr.  Armstrong  preached  his  sermon 
“  there  was  a  reporter  in  the  audience,”  who  reported  it  “  quite 
fairly,”  whereupon  some  letters  were  addressed  to  the  paper  in 
which  the  report  appeared,  of  which  Mr.  Armstrong  “  took  no 
notice,”  although  his  “  remarks  were  treated  with  great  vigour  in 
the  style  of  the  men  of  Sodom— ‘This  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn, 
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and  lie  will  needs  be  a  judge’ — that  is  the  wav  they  have  in 
Lewes.”  This  forbearance  was,  we  regret  to  say,  rewarded  by  Mr. 
Armstrong’s  windows  being  broken  on  some  of  the  succeeding 
anniversaries,  and  he  is  not  sure  that  they  will  not  be  broken 
again.  These  things  being  so,  we  venture  to  recommend  the 
“  Bonfire  Societies  ”  of  Lewes  to  let  Mr.  Armstrong’s  windows 
alone,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  to  be  a  little  less  severe  in  his 
judgments  on  amusements  for  which  he  has  no  taste. 


ITALIAN  SUMMERS— A  PRAISE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

~]TN  these  days  of  cheap  and  rapid  travelling,  few  tourists  care 
J-  to  pass  a  summer  in  Italy.  Even  when  no  epidemic  is  to  he 
feared,  some  of  the  most  interesting  cities  are  reputed  to  he  un- 
healthy,  and  the  Alps  are  so  near  that  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  endure  the  heat  that  may  he  expected  with  certainty. 
Besides,  many  private  collections  are  inaccessible  during  the 
hottest  months,  and  though  the  churches  and  the  public  galleries 
remain  open,  the  effort  to  reach  them  exhausts  all  but  the  most 
youthful  strength.  The  streets,  too,  are  deserted  and  the  windows 
shaded  during  the  daytime,  so  that  the  towns  are  robbed  of  their 
gaiety,  and  wear  an  appearance  of  desolation  till  the  sun  goes 
down.  Then,  it  is  true,  square  and  market  seem  to  breathe  anew  ; 
the  shutters  are  pushed  hack  and  the  lattices  opened,  and  by-and- 
by  the  open  spaces  begin  to  he  filled  by  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women  who  have  come  forth  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the  coolness 
of  the  evening,  to  saunter  languidly  up  and  down,  and  to  sip  ice 
before  the  cafe  doors.  But  the  more  brilliant  members  of  the 
community  are  absent  in  some  seaside  village  or  mountain  re¬ 
treat,  and  those  who  remain  no  longer  exhibit  the  vivacity  that 
distinguishes  them  in  spring  and  autumn,  nay,  even  in  the  bright 
days  of  winter  ;  they  seem  overcome  by  lassitude  to  a  degree  that 
might  excite  the  admiration  of  some  spectators,  and  induce  them 
to  consider  them  the  true  representatives  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  tourists  are  doubtless  wise  in  their  generation. 

And  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  an  Italian  summer,  at  least  for 
those  who  have  cultivated  a  natural  talent  for  indolence,  for  it 
certainly  appeals  to  the  contemplative  rather  than  the  active  order 
of  minds.  There  is  positively  nothing  to  he  done.  During  the 
long  noonday  hours  to  take  a  walk  on  the  beach  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  sunstroke,  while  riding  would  be  an  act  of  heartless  cruelty 
not  only  to  your  horse  but  to  yourself.  Fortunately  you  have  no 
desire  to  do  anything.  Bodily  exercise  is  clearly  a  folly,  and  you 
soon  perceive  that  intellectual  exertion  is  also  a  vanity  and  a  snare. 
You  begin  to  sympathize  with  the  Eastern  sages  who  think  it  the 
height  of  wisdom  to  cross  their  legs  and  repeat  a  mystical  mono¬ 
syllable,  though,  for  your  own  part,  you  prefer  to  stretch  your¬ 
self  at  full  length  on  your  bed  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
clothing  your  sense  of  decency  will  permit,  and  the  least  ex¬ 
citing'  novel  you  can  manage  to  procure  without  trouble.  This 
is  the  time  to  read  Sterne  with  real  pleasure,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  wisdom  concealed  beneath  his  wit  and  humour,  which 
only  the  indolent  will  ever  have  leisure  enough  to  under¬ 
stand.  As  you  ponder  over  the  reflections  suggested  by  some 
sentence  the  true  meaning  of  which  for  the  first  time  dawns  upon 
you,  the  book  slips  from  your  hand,  and  you  sink  into  a  doze  which 
is  half  a  reverie  and  half  a  dream.  So  the  hot  hours  pass  slowly 
by,  till  the  time  has  come  to  open  your  casement  and  to  go  forth  in 
search  of  dinner.  But  to  enjoy,  or  even  to  endure,  such  a  condition 
it  is  not  enough  that  you  have  no  debts  to  pay  and  no  work  to  do. 
You  must  also  possess  a  contented  mind.  You  must  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  poor  harmless  sluggard  you  were  taught  to  despise, 
and  the  busy  bee  you  were  told  to  emulate,  in  the  days  of  your 
infancy.  Y ou  must  let  each  hour  bear  its  own  burden,  and  when  you 
have  endured  its  heat  kindly  and  patiently,  without  increasing  the 
dilliculties  of  your  neighbours  by  your  ill-humour  and  irritability, 
which  perhaps  rarely  happens,  you  may  feel  that  if  you  have  per¬ 
formed  no  heroic  labour  you  have  at  least  passed  through  a  course 
of  moral  discipline  which  is  not  to  be  despised. 

“  An  Englishman  can  never  sit  still  except  when  he  has  a  bottle 
of  wine  before  him.”  Such  is  the  Southern  verdict  on  our  Northern 
character,  and  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  it  contains  a  certain  truth. 
Most  of  our  fellow-countrymen  feel  a  strong  call  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Ou  a  fine  day  we  know  that  every  one  who  can  afford  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  kill  something,  and  in  wet  weather  he  has  his  accounts 
to  add  up,  a  machine  to  invent,  or  an  article  to  write.  If  he  has 
no  such  resource,  he  will  ruin  himself  at  the  gamiDg-table  or 
elsewhere.  He  has  no  patience  to  let  the  influences  of  nature 
work  quietly  upon  him,  no  time  to  chew  the  end  of  his  re¬ 
flections.  Even  on  his  travels  the  gallery  is  “  done  ”  and  the 
iandscape  “bolted  ”  as  the  clodhopper  bolts  his  bacon.  The  busy 
bee  is  indeed  his  model,  and  what  does  she  know  of  the  lilies  of 
the  held  ?  They  may  he  arrayed  in  a  splendour  greater  than  that 
of  Solomon  ;  she  does  not  perceive  it,  and  if  she  did  she  would 
not  care;  her  one  question  is,  Where  can  I  find  a  little  honey  to 
carry  home  to  my  hive  P  And  so  it  is  with  the  average  Englishman 
of  to-day.  What  he  seeks  in  nature  is  something  he  can  use.  He 
observes  acutely,  but  only  to  serve  his  own  ends,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic ;  so  he  perceives  only  half-truths,  but  these  he 
turns  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  very  poets  and  artists  seem  to 
go  into  the  open  air  only  to  find  a  suggestion  for  a  line  or  a  study 
lor  a  picture.  And  what  is  noticed  to-day  must  be  employed  to¬ 
morrow.  It  was  not  thus  our  old  poets  and  novelists  worked. 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  like  Michael  Angelo,  could  draw  with- 


1  out  models,  because  they  knew  human  nature  so  well  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  err  in  portraying  it ;  and  in  their  own  lines 
Swift,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Thackeray,  nay,  even  Smollett  and 
Dickens,  would  have  scorned  such  a  hand-to-mouth  trade.  Out  of 
the  fulness  of  their  knowledge  and  observation  they  spoke;  they 
had  not  to  look  hungrily  around  them  every  morning  for  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  It  must  he  acknowledged  that  this  restless  activity 
is  the  very  quality  that  has  secured  for  England  her  supremacy  in 
manufacture,  trade,  aud  colonization  ;  but  the  man  who  can  never 
regard  either  nature  or  human  life  with  a  disinterested  and  pur¬ 
poseless  love  will  never — to  return  to  our  subject,  he  will  never 
enjoy  an  Italian  summer  ;  it  will  he  nothiug  but  unalloyed 
misery  to  bim. 

For  the  contented  and  the  quiet  mind,  we  repeat,  it  has  a  charm. 
The  heat  serves  as  a  welcome  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  dreamy 
indolence  w'hich  nature  has  bestowed  as  a  sweet  opiate  on  those 
whom  she  has  deprived  of  a  capacity  for  pushing  their  way.  To 
watch  the  sea  for  hours,  wondering  whither  the  white  sails  are 
tending,  and  what  freight  of  human  hope,  sorrow,  or  passion  they 
are  bearing  so  quietly  along,  seems  philosophical  resignation  rather 
than  self-indulgence.  To  leave  the  book  unread  and  the  task  un¬ 
done  is  not  to  be  lazy,  but  prudent.  Conscience  and  inclination 
are  thus  reconciled ;  and,  when  the  born  sluggard  meets  his  fretful 
acquaintances,  he  for  once  in  his  life  enjoys  the  sweet  sense  of 
superiority.  And  what  a  world  it  is  to  lie  and  dream  in !  The 
olive  gardens  extend  to  the  cliffs  above  the  shore,  and  beyond  the 
grey  expanse,  which  here  and  there  brightens  to  silver,  stretches 
the  deep  sapphire  of  the  sea.  Further  on,  the  coast  is  broken  into 
innumerable  inlets  and  tiny  hays ;  and,  as  the  sunshine  touches 
the  rocks,  their  tints  vary  from  deep  black  to  a  golden  brown. 
There  is  a  glimmer  as  of  haze  in  the  air  into  which  the  distance 
softly  fades;  yet  every  outline  is  clear,  every  shadow  sharply 
marked.  The  mountains  and  islands  on  the  horizon  are  still 
distinct,  though  they  seem  withdrawn  by  some  magic  into 
the  realm  of  dream.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  workday  world ;  and  as  the  sun  sinks  the  deep 
flushes  of  varying  light  seem  rather  to  shine  through  than  to  he 
reflected  from  them.  All  the  long  noontide,  too,  it  would  be  so 
still,  were  it  not  for  the  chirp  of  the  cicadas,  which  only  seems  to 
make  the  heat  audible.  A  single  insect  of  the  kind  is  a  torment 
not  to  he  endured  ;  but  when  thousands  take  voice  together  from 
the  olive  groves,  their  humming  seems  to  fall  into  a  rhythm  that 
harmonizes  with  the  ripple  of  the  sea.  The  village  children  say 
they  are  singing  to  bid  the  grapes  grow  ripe.  The  sluggard’s 
vintage  never  ripens,  so  he  is  spared  the  trouble  of  gathering  it, 
and  can  saunter  forth  as  soon  as  the  air  grows  cooler  to  view  the 
pleasures,  the  labours,  and  the  follies  of  his  neighbours. 

The  smallest  Italian  village  has  its  caffe,  and  the  smallest  caffe 
provides  ice  at  least  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  Here,  in  the 
summer  evenings,  the  whole  air  is  in  motion  with  the  flutter  of 
fans.  The  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  read  the  single  paper 
supplied  turn  by  turn  with  such  a  concentrated  and  protracted 
interest,  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  going  to  pass  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  its  contents,  if  one  did  not  know  they  were  simply 
anxious  to  ignore  the  fervid  glances  which  the  ladies  under  their 
protection  are  exchanging  with  the  youths  who  are  playing 
dominos  at  the  opposite  tables.  The  landlord  shuffles  backwards 
and  forwards  every  now  and  then,  and  the  waiter  moves  actively 
about,  expectant  of  possible  soldi.  You  feel  at  once  that  it  is 
only  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  great  world  from  which  you  have 
fled,  printed  on  worse  paper  and  in  a  coarser  type.  Down  one  of 
the  streets  that  lead  to  the  shore,  however,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
cantina.  It  offers  nothing  hut  the  wine  of  the  country,  and  none 
of  tlie  frequenters  of  the  caffe  ever  think  of  passing  its  portals. 
In  the  daytime,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  gloomy  enough  to 
frighten  the  passer-by ;  hut  of  an  evening  the  huge  back-doors 
are  opened,  and  then  the  shop  appears  only  a  portico  to  the  orange 
or  olive  grove  behind.  If  you  are  content  with  the  light  of  *he 
moon,  the  stars,  and  the  fireflies,  you  can  take  a  chair  and  drink 
your  wine  there ;  but,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  men,  you  will  seat 
yourself  at  the  rude  table  opposite  the  counter,  and  listen  to  the 
talk  of  the  fishermen  who  come  in  to  quench  their  thirst  and  fill 
their  bottles  before  starting  on  their  nightly  expeditions.  There 
is  generally  something  to  be  learned  from  their  conversation; 
and,  even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  breeze  that  passes  through 
the  cantina  is  pleasanter  than  the  heavy  air  of  the  caffe,  and  the 
wine,  rough  as  it  is,  more  wholesome  than  the  half-melted  ices, 
flavoured  with  unholy  essences. 

On  such  an  evening  excursion  you  may  perhaps  find  a  pleasant 
midday  retreat,  for  the  landlord  of  a  country  cantina  is  generally 
a  small  proprietor,  whose  gardens  and  vineyards  adjoin  the  yard  at 
the  hack  of  the  house.  The  noon  is  always  hotter  there  than 
indoors;  hut,  at  least  in  the  early  summer  and  late  autumn,  it 
seems  more  bearable  to  a  Northerner  in  the  open  air  ;  and  some  of 
these  little  orchards  are  charming  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
planted  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  In  one  of  the  least 
frequented  of  the  Southern  seaside  towns,  for  example,  there  is  a 
pomegranate  garden  of  this  kind.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
little  cliff  which  rises  precipitously  above  the  sea  with  its  narrow 
fringe  of  sand.  At  one  end  some  one  with  ampler  means  and  a 
more  cultivated  taste  than  the  present  occupant  built  a  terrace 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  It  is  falling  into  ruin 
now,  hut  the  great  view  it  commands  still  remains,  and  it 
is  still  shadowed  over  by  the  heavy  foliage  of  ancient  trees. 
A  little  brook  runs  through  the  grounds,  and  bounds  or  trickles 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  according  to  the  season.  It  is 
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forced  at  first  to  take  its  way  through  a  huge  square  trough 
of  roughlv-hewn  stone,  and  here,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
early  in  the  morning  washing  is  sometimes  done,  after  the 
primitive  method  of  the  place,  by  rubbing  the  linen  with  sand 
and  beating  it  on  the  sides  of  the  cistern,  without  the  aid  of 
soap  or  a  fire ;  but  at  other  times  even  the  lower  part  of  the 
brook  is  as  bright  aud  clear  as  crystal.  In  the  early  weeks,  of 
June,  when  the  pomegranates  are  in  full  flower,  and  the  sunshine 
flickers  restlessly  on  the  tender  green  below,  you  could  hardly  find, 
a  more  delightful  resting-place,  and  even  later  on  in  the  season,  if 
you  bring  a  volume  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  sling  your  ham¬ 
mock  by  the  brook,  you  will  not  feel  that  the  midday  heat  lasts 
too  long.  A  pigeon  may  flutter  down  at  sip  of  the  water,  a  child 
may  come  to  paddle  in  it  for  a  minute  or  two  with  her  brown  feet, 
and  then  coil  herself  up  in  the  nearest  patch  of  shade  and  fall 
asleep  there.  Nothing  else  will  disturb  your  reverie,  and  as  you 
glance  away  from  the  lovely  story  to  the  blue  sea  over  which  the  dis¬ 
tant  sails  are  stealing  so  calmly  and  so  slowly,  you  may  well  for  a 
moment  feel  that  human  life  is,  indeed,  what  Novalis  said  it  ought 
to  become — a  dream. 


A  VEGETARIAN  DINNER. 

npHE  definition  of  man  as  a  cooking  animal  is  not  less  profound 
J-  than  agreeable.  It  relieves  us  of  a  painful  dilemma.  For  if, 
with  coarse  assurance,  we  define  man  to  be  a  carnivorous  animal, 
we  confound  him  with  savage  beasts ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  style  him  herbivorous,  the  progress  of  centuries  is  ignored,  and 
he  is  associated  with  tamer  animals.  Balzac  has  remarked  that 
one  of  the  keenest  joys  of  the  gourmand  lies  in  the  mystery  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  covered  dish,  in  the  anticipation  and  revelation — 
“  C'est  la  surprise,  l'impression  gastronomique  du  plat  extraordi¬ 
naire.”  The  banquet  given  by  the  Vegetarian  Society  at  the 
Health  Exhibition  ministered  in  some  measure  to  this  delicate 
sensibility.  Although  the  menu  did  indeed  supply  certain  in¬ 
formation,  and  there  were  no  covered  dishes,  the  knowledge  was 
conveyed  with  a  discretion  that  would  have  charmed  le  cousin 
Pons.  Moreover,  the  true  gastronomic  exercise — the  test  of  cookery 
— remained  an  unsolved  problem  even  unto  the  dessert,  to  the 
great  delectation  of  the  curious  flesh-eater,  who  can  generally  dis¬ 
cuss  by  anticipation  the  menus  of  more  carnal  banquets.  We  must 
confess,  by  the  way,  to  sharing  the  prejudices  of  Balzac  with  regard 
to  the  covered  dish.  The  cover  is  the  symbol  of  the  immense 
unknown ;  it  exemplifies  the  coquetry  of  the  great  artist  who, 
sure  of  his  triumph,  would  yet  pretend  to  a  coy  and  seemly  diffi¬ 
dence.  But  revenons  d  nos  legumes.  The  menu  of  the  vegetarian 
dinner  included  several  items  of  strange  attraction.  “  Green 
(sugar)  corn  ”  was  sufficiently  an  enigma  to  stimulate  the  epicure 
whose  taste  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  entrees;  and  “samp 
pudding,”  though  more  homely,  is  not  less  vague  and  suggestive. 
These  were  the  less  familiar  dishes  in  a  dinner  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  as  substantial, 
satisfying,  and  wholesome,  a  judgment  in  which  we  readily  concur. 
The  cookery  was  for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  the  dessert  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  dinner,  apart  from  its 
positive  merits,  was  the  absence  of  wine  and  the  substitution  of 
certain  insipid  beverages  entitled  “  fruit  champagnes,”  which  were 
anything  but  a  scientific  imitation  of  what  should  logically  be 
the  drink  of  the  vegetarian.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  inevitable 
discussion  that  followed  no  reference  was  made  to  this  oversight, 
nor  was  there  any  apologist  for  the  mawkish  “  fruit  ”  wines. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  feast,  it  must  be  owned 
that  its  impressiveness  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  strong  secta¬ 
rian  views  of  some  of  those  who  discussed  it.  The  speakers  did 
not  sufficiently  respect  the  infirmities  of  flesh-eaters.  They  in¬ 
dulged  in  too  much  autobiography,  and  too  little  in  the  resthetic 
view  of  the  question.  They  showed  themselves  strangely  obli¬ 
vious  of  the  probable  condition,  mental  and  physical,  of  some  of 
their  hearers.  One  speaker,  in  the  full  glow  of  conviction,  spoke 
of  the  curious  and  unpleasant  sensation  he  occasionally  experi¬ 
enced  when  in  the  company  of  “  flesh-eaters  ” ;  he  might  have 
remembered,  to  quote  once  more  the  author  of  the  Comedie 
JIumaine,  “  S’il  y  a  quelque  chose  de  plus  triste  que  le  genie 
meconnu,  c’est  l’estomac  incompris.”  Dr.  Richardson  was  genial 
and  entertaining  and  discursively  erudite.  He  confessed  he  still 
hankered  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  had  not  yet,  to  use  the  old  cant 
phrase,  made  his  return  to  nature.  lie  depicted  a  roseate  future  for 
the  vegetarian,  and  declared  that  the  vegetable  world  abounded 
in  unsuspected  edible  delicacies.  With  delightful  inconsequence, 
considering  that  cows  still  yield  milk  and  cheese  is  still  cheese, 
Dr.  Richardson  observed  that  the  Chinese  had  long  made  cheese 
without  milk  and  milk  from  vegetables.  He  did  not  add  that 
the  Americans  fabricate  eggs  and  nutmegs  and  other  articles,  nor 
did  he  affirm  that  the  ingenious  products  of  China  were  more 
nutritious  than  the  gifts  of  Providence.  He  foresaw  a  great 
future  for  the  chemists  who  will  be  able  to  produce  from  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  a  surprising  variety  of  foods.  This  is  a  sad 
prospect  for  those  who  prefer  that  cooks,  and  not  chemists,  should 
manipulate  their  food,  and  whose  inclination  is  towards  natural 
and  not  sophisticated  subsistence.  Dr.  Richardson  was  warm, 
almost  eloquent,  in  his  praise  of  the  delicious  but  indigestible 
mushroom.  He  exposed  an  erroneous  statement  in  the  Dietetic 
Reformer  as  to  its  watery  constitution.  He  advocated  its  ex¬ 
tensive  culture  and  consumption.  This  rash  commendation  was 
not  endorsed  by  the  company,  and  one  uncompromising  vegetarian 


repudiated  the  mushroom  with  an  indignation  that  surpassed  Dr. 
Richardson’s  praise.  He,  at  least,  as  a  vegetarian  from  his  birth, 
clothed  in  armour  “  of  impenetrable  mail,”  or,  to  be  literal, 
arrayed  in  a  complete  suit  of  non-animal  clothing,  would  have  no 
commerce  with  the  mushroom.  lie  was  clearly  of  those  who 

Quarrel  ■with  mince-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge. 

He  had  no  carnal  hankerings  nor  any  sympathy  for  the  backslider. 
He  had  even  subsisted  on  fruit  alone,  and  was  satislied,  and  why 
should  not  all  men  be  even  like  him  ?  That  was  the  question, 
the  irrefutable  argument  that  confounded  the  bewildered  flesh- 
eater  with  a  painful  sense  of  I’estomac  incompris.  If  that  organ, 
which  has  been  termed  a  second  brain,  were  only  a  machine  and 
of  precisely  the  same  structure  in  all  men,  and  subject  to  the  same 
mental  influences,  it  would  be  futile  to  dispute  this  reasoning.  Of 
what  use  are  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  anatomy  when,  after 
all,  they  may  only  prove  that  some  men  had  carnivorous  and 
others  herbivorous  progenitors  P 

There  are,  it  seems,  two  distinct  sections  of  vegetarians,  one 
declaring  for  a  generous  and  varied  diet,  the  other  in  favour  of  the 
utmost  austerity.  Both  are  against  “  cakes  and  ale.”  Even  as  in 
the  old  convivial  days  there  were  three-bottle  men,  so  there  are 
now  the  one-vegetable  man  and  the  decrier  of  the  mushroom. 
The  more  pronounced  vegetarians  are  prepared  for  all  objections 
and  ready  with  extreme  measures.  They  propound  economical 
tables  of  elaborate  calculation.  One  speaker  sketched  the  strange 
aspect  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  vegetarian  millennium.  Animals 
would  be  utterly  eliminated  by  the  barbarous  exercise  of  man  s 
prerogative — might,  and  the  land  would  sustain  the  enormous 
population.  The  comforting  banana  is  estimated  to  sustain  eight 
men  per  acre ;  the  grateful  potato  six  men  per  acre,  and  so  forth. 
Such  visions  are,  of  course,  not  general  among  vegetarians,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  take  a  tangible  shape  even  with  increased 
adherents  and  an  increased  population.  The  flesh-eater  may  take 
heart,  and  amend  his  ways  in  a  more  necessary  and  dietetic  direc¬ 
tion.  The  large  field  of  dietetic  reform  is  open  to  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  and  they  may  do  much  needful  and  beneficial  work  with¬ 
out  identifying  themselves  with  views  that  are  Utopian,  and  give 
gratuitous  offence  to  their  weaker  brethren. 


MOURNFUL  AMERICA. 

l\/jT  OURNFUL  America  is  that  melancholy  nation  which  lives 
1VJL  beyond  a  few  Eastern  States.  Her  people  still  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  young  people.  “  To  grow  up  with  the  country  ” — 
that  is  their  formula.  Their  lot  is  cast  in  the  youngest  provinces 
of  the  young  nation — the  wilds  of  the  West;  but  their  heavy 
hearts  are  in  contradiction  to  the  fresh  landscape,  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  hopes  which  are  the  rhetorical  commonplaces  of  their 
talk,  and  to  that  vocation  of  agriculture  which  in  the  tradition 
of  the  old  world  is  the  calling  of  single,  gay,  and  simple  souls. 

We  take  the  significant  phrase  “grow  up  with  the  country” 
from  a  novel  that  comes  to  us  from  Western  America — Mr. 
E.  W.  Ilowe’s  History  of  a  Country  Town.  The  book  is  not  very 
happily  named,  by  the  way ;  for  the  first  part,  dealing  with  rural 
life,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  has  been  produced  with  a  distinct 
intention  of  presenting  the  author's  familiar  world  to  the  reader 
outside,  as  something  meriting  a  pause  and  consideration.  The 
author  is  of  his  world,  has  been  born  in  it,  and  lives  in  it ;  but 
he  has  that  faculty  of  wonder  at  familiar  things  which  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  genius.  And  there  is  a  certain  touch  of  this  quality 
belonging  to  this  writer  nurtured  in  the  narrow  melancholy  life 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  wide  young  world,  yet  keeping 
up  some  invisible  line  of  communication  with  general  mankind. 
By  this  he  has  preserved  the  power  of  observing  that  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  And  he  has  kept  touch  of  that  from  which  he  might, 
without  a  special  gift  of  sympathy,  have  been  fenced  off  by  the 
boundaries  of  a  Puritan  fanaticism  out  of  date. 

The  American  novels  of  the  East  Sea  States  always  treat  the 
rustic,  and  especially  the  rustic  of  the  West,  either  with  a  lofty 
silence  or  with  a  marked  contempt  for  a  whole  class  seldom  ex¬ 
pressed  in  less  equal  countries  than  America.  The  conclusion  of  the 
reader  is  that,  if  there  are  no  other  castes  in  the  Western  Republic, 
there  are  certainly  two,  divided  by  more  than  Hindoo  barriers — 
the  caste  of  the  “  city  ”  and  the  caste  of  the  farm.  That  central 
figure  of  Eastern  American  fiction,  the  young  girl,  is  evidently 
considered  to  cease  to  exist  in  the  country.  There  are.  young 
persons  in  the  rural  and  remote  States  :  but  they  are  not  young 
girls  in  the  sense  wThich  has  such  peculiar  importance  on  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  spirit,  of 
banter,  not  in  one  of  analysis.  And  so  of  the  other  personages 
of  fiction  having  less  eminence  than  the  young  girl.  When  they 
appear  in  the  sensitive  New  England  world,  it  is  as  curiosities 
from  which  the  men  and  women  of  Boston  may  take  impres¬ 
sions  to  be  delicately  described.  And,  perhaps,  the  Story  of  a 
Country  Town  tells  us  why.  It  shows  us  a  dismal  community, 
well-to-do,  over-worked  nevertheless  through  the  tyranny  of 
unenjoyed  luxuries  or  quasi-luxuries,  which  are  as  unbeautiful 
as  necessaries.  The  farms  are  gathered  more  or  less  about  what 
is  characteristically  called  a  “  grave  lot  ”  ;  and  by  the  grave  lot 
stands  the  church  which  furnishes  the  hamlet  with  its  one  emo¬ 
tion.  This  church  has  been  built  by  the  hands  of  the  parishioners, 
who  volunteered  to  do  the  work,  no  hired  labour  being  at  hand 
either  for  the  house  or  lor  public  purposes.  And  in  giving  their 
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aid  the  flock  deprived  the  minister  of  the  boast,  on  which  he  had 
counted  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  raised  a  temple  to  the  Lord 
single-handed.  The  farms  are  evidently  abodes  of  labour  and  of 
abundance ;  an  idle  day,  happy  and  dinnerless,  has  probably  never 
occurred  ts  these  farmers  as  a  possibility.  They  never  fast,  hut 
they  never  rest.  And  whereas  in  an  elementary  state  of  life  such 
as  this,  the  family  is  more  essentially  than  elsewhere  the  important 
unit  of  society,  family  relations  in  the  rustic  West  are  as  ugly 
and  dreary  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be  in  a  life  without  leisure  or 
joy.  Like  the  dowdy  wife  in  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore’s  Angel,  these 
fathers  and  mothers  observe  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law — 

“  mere  mint  and  cumin  not.”  It  is  a  result  of  the  dismal  conditions 
of  a  well-to-do  but  overworked  state  that  men  children  are  not 
welcomed  or  enjoyed.  “  When  it  is  first  known,”  says  a  moralist 
in  Mr.  Ilowe’s  book,  “  that  a  man  is  to  have  an  existence,  his 
mother  cries,  and  his  father  says  he  wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen 
for  the  world  or  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.”  “  My  father  stormed 
for  an  hour,”  the  hero  tells  us,  “  because  I  was  born  at  all.  .  .  . 
They  both  wanted  a  girl  to  help  about  the  bouse.  ...  I  remember 
my  father  saying  to  me  once  that  I  was  a  positive  burden  and 
expense  to  him  until  I  was  seven  years  old.”  The  hardworking 
fathers  beat  tbeir  children,  the  thrifty  and  wretched  women  do 
not  caress  them.  An  old  husband  and  an  old  wife  are  described 
as  passing  their  days  and  nights  together  in  an  absolute 
silence  which  there  is  no  effort  of  politeness  to  break,  exchanging 
such  scraps  of  information  as  it  is  needful  for  either  of  them 
to  know  through  the  little  grandson  who  is  sent  to  them  on  dis¬ 
mal  visits.  We  note  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mental  squalor  of 
such  a  home  the  child  is  put  to  sleep  in  a  luxurious  feather-bed. 

“  I  uaed  to  wonder,”  says  the  author  in  the  person  of  his  hero, 
when  he  hears  in  after  years  of  some  arrangement  agreed  to  by  the 
old  couple,  “  I  used  to  wonder  what  boy  sat  between  them  and 
made  conversation  possible.”  And  from  these  conditions  result 
several  types  of  unhappy  women — all,  whether  shrewish  or  de¬ 
jected,  having  the  somewhat  abject  aud  subservient  character 
which  is  obviously  due  to  the  absence  of  hired  labour,  and  which 
forms  another  of  the  anomalies  of  an  old  race  formed  into  a  young 
society.  These  well-clad  housewives,  whose  cupboards  are  full  of 
preserves  and  pickles,  and  their  farmyards  of  chickens,  are  worn 
with  their  burdens.  Indeed,  a  shrew  who  is  shown  driving  her 
husband  to  distraction  by  producing  on  the  dinner-table  abominable 
dishes  such  as  tripe  boiled  in  vinegar,  does  it  evidently  with  a 
dreary  intention  of  displaying  her  “  spirit,”  and  of  protesting 
against  the  thrifty,  monotonous  subjection  of  her  sex.  And  the 
children  of  these  women  are  early  oppressed  with  the  threats 
of  poverty  by  which  their  well-to-do  fathers  dim  what  natural 
spirits  will  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  that  America  which  is 
the  only  young  America.  They  play  about  the  grave-lot  during 
the  short  and  tender  year9  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  be  a 
“  burden  and  expense  ”  to  their  provident  fathers.  Later  on  they 
enjoy  a  secret  pleasure  in  parodying  the  Church  hymns.  And 
when  a  batch  of  them  reaches  the  ages  at  which  the  orderly 
emotions  of  Confirmation  are  prepared  for  the  children  of  the 
Old  World,  a  revival  is  got  up  in  their  behalf.  At  this  function 
the  efforts  of  the  congregation  are  directed  to  inducing  these 
urchins  to  renounce  the  “  worldly  pride  ”  of  which,  as  Mr.  Howe 
need  scarcely  tell  us,  they  have  not  a  jot,  but  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bar  to  their  reception  into  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  the 
hamlet. 

For  it  is  by  means  of  its  theology  that  this  old  race  in  a  young 
world  most  effectually  oppresses  its  own  weary  and  apprehensive 
heart.  ‘‘  There  were  no  public  gatherings  except  those  at  the 
church,  where  the  business  of  serving  the  Lord  was  despatched  as 
soon  as  possible  to  allow  the  people  to  return  home  and  nurse 
their  misery.  The  people  were  all  overworked,  and  I  still  re¬ 
member  how  the  pale,  unhappy  women  spoke  in  low  and  trembling 
tones  of  heavy  crosses  to  bear,  and  sat  down  crying  as  though 
their  hearts  would  break.”  As  work  is  judged  by  the  chips,  so 
perhaps  is  a  religion  by  the  sins  of  its  professors.  And  if  sins  are 
anywhere  committed  in  gaiety  of  heart,  so  are  not  the  sins  of  the 
community  drawn  by  Mr.  Howe.  Such  evil  as  they  wish  to  do, 
they  do  with  a  kind  of  deliberate  fear,  in  full  view  of  the  eternity 
declared  by  their  religion.  For  large  specimens  of  sins  we  may 
take  the  particularly  horrible  murder  committed  by  the  young 
miller,  Jo  Erring,  and  the  conjugal  unfaithfulness  of  the  unhappy 
minister,  who  is  also  a  labouring  farmer,  and  who  sits  through 
the  nights,  a  half-educated  man,  with  a  vigorous  intelligence  aud 
no  books,  thinking  out  the  failures  of  his  career.  As  smaller 
specimens  of  Western  wickedness,  we  may  cite  the  hiring  of 
little  boys  to  swear  and  blaspheme,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  “chip”  from  the  work  of  rustic  American  piety. 
And  the  mention  of  the  murder  which  brings  the  mournful  Story 
of  a  Country  Toion  to  a  close,  with  the  half-unconsciously  indul¬ 
gent  tone  in  which  the  author  recounts  it  through  his  hero,  forces 
on  our  notice  another  Western  anomaly.  Every  one  knows  that 
life  is  held  cheap  among  the  “  pioneers  ”  of  the  younger  States  ; 
but  few  perhaps  have  considered  that  barbaric  trait  in  combination 
with  the  otherwise  acutely  modern  temper  of  the  people.  In  this 
most  strange  and  sincere  book  we  have  a  certain  savage  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  life  co-existing  with  habits  of  stolid  and  Philistine  luxury, 
with  anxious  thrift,  and  with  a  torturing  Calvinism.  That  indiffer¬ 
ence  is  characteristic  of  a  young  society ;  that  stolid  luxury,  that 
thrift,  that  religion,  are  characteristic  of  an  old  race.  Could  the 
contrast  on  which  we  have  insisted  be  more  painfully  evident  than 
it  is  in  this  ?  Henceforth,  in  reading  the  delicate  fiction  of  that 


gay  America  which  has  found  her  own  place  and  date,  we  shall 
not  escape  the  remembrance  that  behind  literary  New  England 
and  beyond  sociable  New  York  there  lies  the  America  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  great  unhappy  people  in  a  world  born  out  of  due  time. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  decision  of  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  last  week  to 
raise  their  rate  of  discount  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  was 
not  taken  because  of  any  increased  demand  for  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  community.  Doubtless,  the  good 
harvests  with  which  the  world  has  been  favoured  this  year  will 
improve  trade  ;  but  as  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  very  s'ight,  and  does  not  make  itself  felt  upon  the  money 
market.  The  advance  in  the  rate  is  due  to  causes  other  than  im¬ 
proved  trade  which  manifest  themselves  every  year  at  this  season. 
We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  the  Bank  of  England 
holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  when 
this  reserve  of  unemployed  coin  and  notes  falls  below  a  certain 
amount,  uneasiness  arises  in  the  money  market,  and  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  feel  bound  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount  in  order 
to  check  the  diminution  of  their  reserve.  But  at  this  season  of  the 
year  it  always  happens  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
decreases.  As  soon  as  harvesting  begins,  farmers  employ  more 
agricultural  labourers  than  usual,  and  agricultural  wages,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  rise.  Farmers,  therefore,  have  to  provide  themselves 
with  more  cash  than  at  other  seasons  in  order  to  pay  these  wages, 
and  they  draw  the  cash  from  the  local  banks.  The  local  banks,  in 
turn,  who  keep  at  hand  only  as  much  unemployed  money  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  current  demands  of  their 
business,  supply  themselves  by  drawing  upon  their  agents  in 
London  ;  and  these,  directly  or  indirectly,  draw  upon  the  Bank  of 
England.  Thus  there  is  during  harvest-time  an  outflow  of  cash 
from  London  to  the  provinces.  When  harvest-time  is  over,  and 
farmers  begin  to  thresh  and  send  their  corn  to  market,  the  outflow 
continues,  because  the  buyers  in  the  local  markets  have  to  provide 
themselves  with  cash  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  Then,  when 
October  sets  in,  the  great  autumnal  fairs  begin  to  be  held  in 
Ireland,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Bannagher  and 
Ballinasloe.  At  these  crowds  of  dealers  congregate  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  pay  for 
the  cattle  which  they  buy  in  vast  numbers  they  have  to  provide 
themselves  with  either  coin  or  notes,  usually  notes.  This  leads  to 
a  great  expansion  of  the  bank-note  circulation  in  Ireland,  and  to 
meet  the  movement  the  Irish  banks  are  obliged  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  gold  which  is  drawn  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
Lastly,  in  the  month  of  November  there  is  a  great  expansion  of 
the  bank-note  circulation  in  Scotland,  for  most  payments  are  made 
in  Scotland  twice  in  the  year — in  May  and  November.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  drain  of  money  from  London  to  the  provinces,  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  Bank  reserve  usually  becomes  greatest 
about  the  middle  of  November.  These  movements  in  themselves, 
however,  would  cause  little  anxiety  in  the  London  market,  for  long 
experience  has  now  made  it  plain  that  the  money  which  goes  out 
in  the  autumn  returns  again  abont  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the 
outflow  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  export  of  gold  to  foreign 
countries.  And  this  year,  although  the  export  is  small,  it  happens 
that  the  supply  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  very  low.  The  Dank 
holds  at  present  less  than  twenty  and  a  half  millions  of  gold — - 
that  is,  considerably  less  than  one-half  what  is  held  by  the  Bank 
of  France— and  as  the  drain,  both  internal  and  external,  is  yet 
going  on,  apprehension  has  arisen  in  the  London  market,  and  the 
Directors  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  raise  their  rate  of  dis¬ 
count,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  trade  and  the  absence  of 
speculation. 

The  outflow  of  cash  from  the  great  central  money  market  to  the 
provinces  takes  place  in  every  other  country  as  well  as  our  own. 
In  Germany  and  France,  for  example,  it  occurs  in  September  and 
October,  while  in  the  United  States  there  are  two  movements — 
the  earlier  and  usually  the  larger,  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  period  at  which  all  the  great  panics  in 
the  New  York  money  market  have  happened  ;  the  later,  due  to  the 
harvesting  of  Indian  corn  and  cotton,  reaches  its  maximum 
towards  the  end  of  November  or  the  middle  of  December.  This 
year  the  drain  from  New  York  to  the  interior  has  caused  no 
export  of  gold  from  London  as  yet ;  but  still  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  export  may  not  occur  before  the  end  of  December. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  expect  any  export,  or,  if  there  is  an 
export,  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  very  small ;  unless,  indeed,  there 
should  be  a  recurrence  of  financial  difficulties  in  New  York.  But 
there  is  doubt  on  the  point,  and  already  there  have  been  considerable 
shipments  of  gold  to  Canada.  These  shipments  have  increased  the 
anxiety  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  There  have  likewise  been  exports  to  various  other 
quarters.  Apart  from  the  exports  due  to  agricultural  operations, 
there  is  always  an  export  going  on,  because  London  has  become 
the  banker  of  the  world.  Every  country  that  needs  a  loan  comes 
iu  the  first  place  to  the  London  market;  and  as  soon  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  municipal  Corporation,  or  a  railroad  Company,  has  raised 
a  loan  in  London,  it  is  able,  if  it  chooses,  to  take  gold  out  of  the 
;  Bank  of  England.  The  numerous  loans  that  have  been  raised  here 
of  late  have  thus  led  to  small  but  constant  shipments  of  gold  from 
London,  and  have  continued  to  diminish  more  and  more  the  small 
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stock  of  the  metal  held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Moreover,  the 
Nile  expedition  tends  to  send  gold  from  this  country  to  Egypt, 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials  of 
all  kinds.  And  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  an  expedition  to 
South  Africa  should  become  necessary,  there  may  also  be  a  consi¬ 
derable  export  of  gold  thither.  Lastly,  there  are  exports  of  gold 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  England  is  worldwide.  Our 
merchants  deal  in  almost  every  market.  They  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  what  they  buy  in  the  precious  metals. 
And,  furthermore,  from  the  very  fact  that  our  trade  is  uni¬ 
versal,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  where  we  ourselves  owe  no¬ 
thing  we  are  called  upon  to  make  settlements  for  others.  A 
curious  instance  of  how  this  comes  about  when  neither  the 
trade  nor  the  politics  of  the  country  is  concerned  is  afforded 
just  at  present  by  the  French  operations  in  China.  One  of 
the  great  French  banks,  with  an  office  in  London,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  provide  the  French  fleet  in  China  with  the  money 
it  may  require ;  but,  as  it  would  be  costly  and  troublesome 
to  send  the  money  out  from  France  to  China,  the  bank  has 
adopted  a  roundabout  way  of  supplying  the  funds.  Admiral 
Courbet  draws  bills  upon  the  bank  in  question,  which  in  time  the 
French  Government  pays,  and  the  bank  on  taking  the  bills  sup¬ 
plies  the  Admiral  with  the  money  he  requires.  This  money  it 
provides  by,  in  the  first  place,  buying  from  the  India  Council  in 
London  telegraphic  transfers,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  orders  upon  the  Calcutta  Treasury  to  pay  the  sums  specified 
therein.  When  the  telegraphic  order  is  flashed  to  Calcutta,  the 
agent  of  the  bank  in  that  city  buys  bills  drawn  upon  merchants 
in  China  who  have  bought  Indian  opium,  and  thus  the  bank  by 
two  purchases  of  bills  provides  itself  with  money  in  China  which 
is  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Admiral  Courbet.  We 
cite  this  instance  of  the  indirect  and  roundabout  way  in  which 
operations  in  which  we  have  no  concern  can  affect  the  London 
money  market,  not  because  just  now  the  purchasers  take  gold 
from  this  country — as  we  have  just  explained,  they  do  no  such 
thing — but  because  the  matter  is  interesting  in  itself  at  the  present 
moment,  and  illustrates  sufficiently  clearly  how  London  has  come 
to  be  the  place  where  almost  all  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
world  are  ultimately  settled.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
such  transactions  lead  to  no  export  of  gold ;  but  often  they  do 
lead  to  such  export,  and  the  result  is  that  small  sums  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  send 
abroad.  When,  as  at  present,  the  stock  held  by  the  bank  is  very 
.small,  these  shipments  affect  the  imagination  of  the  money 
market ;  fears  arise  that  the  reserve  will  become  too  small,  that 
merchants  and  brokers  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  accommodation 
they  require  ;  and  there  is  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  prac¬ 
tically  compels  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  raise  their  rate  of 
discount,  with  the  object  of  stopping  these  incessant  exportations 
of  gold. 

Whether  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  discount  will  stop  the  ex¬ 
ports  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  it  does  not  seem  probable. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  itself  with  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  Our  own 
•Government  must  send  gold  to  Egypt  whatever  the  cost ;  and,  if 
it  undertakes  operations  against  the  Boers,  it  must  also  send  gold 
to  South  Africa ;  while  several  other  Governments  likewise  will 
take  gold  without  counting  the  cost.  The  probability  is,  then, 
that  shipments  will  continue,  though  not  to  any  formidable 
Amount.  But,  as  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  is  very  small, 
and  as  there  are  apprehensions  of  serious  financial  embarrassments 
in  various  quarters,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  feeling  of  the 
market  may  compel  the  Bank  of  England  directors  to  raise  the 
rate  of  discount  once  more  before  Christmas.  Whether  they  will 
have  to  do  so,  however,  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
whether  the  other  banks  and  the  bill-brokers  support  the  action 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England,  after  all,  has  not 
■the  control  of  the  London  money  market.  It  has  great  influence 
over  the  market,  and  in  the  long  run  its  action  generally  proves 
effective ;  but  for  a  considerable  time  the  “  outside  market,”  as  it 
is  called,  may  take  a  course  adverse  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Even  now,  although  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  other  bankers  and 
the  bill-brokers  which  chiefly  influenced  the  Bank  of  England  last 
week,  they  have  not  raised  their  own  rate  of  discount  quite  as  high 
as  the  Bank  of  England  has  done  ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  rates  is  great  enough  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  outside 
market  may  fall  away  still  further,  and  may  thus  make  possible 
shipments  of  gold  which  would  not  take  place  if  3  per  cent, 
were  charged  in  every  instance.  In  this  matter,  however,  the 
other  banks  and  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  will  probably 
be  guided  more  by  their  opinion  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any 
serious  failures  than  by  any  other  circumstance.  The  fall  that 
has  been  going  on  for  over  a  year  in  wheat,  sugar,  rice,  and 
so  many  other  commodities,  has  inflicted  ruinous  losses  upon 
great  numbers  of  traders,  and  has,  therefore,  inspired  a  very 
general  fear  that  serious  failures  have  to  be  looked  for.  As 
yet  the  failures  have  been  neither  large  nor  serious,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  effect  of  the  losses  has  been  overrated  ;  in 
•other  words,  that  those  losses  have  been  spread  over  so  many 
houses  that,  though  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  6mall 
in  particular  instances,  and,  therefore,  that  there  may  not  be 
such  failures  to  come  oft’  as  are  generally  feared.  But  the  fear 
•exists,  and  it  is  this  which  leads  the  market  to  watch  so  closely 
every  week  the  amount  of  the  reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  another  month’s  time  gold  will  be  coming  back  both 
from  Ireland  and  from  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  reserve,  in  conse¬ 


quence,  will  be  increasing.  Therefore  the  small  exports  would 
cause  little  anxiety  if  there  were  full  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  trade.  But,  since  credit  is  not  very  good,  because  of 
the  heavy  losses  spoken  of,  the  diminution  in  the  Bank  reserve 
fills  the  market  with  anxiety.  And,  if  the  fears  continue,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  fiud 
themselves  again  compelled  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

rnilE  popular  notion  of  photography  is  still  very  generally  con- 
JL  fined  to  a  predominant  sense  of  its  exactness  and  truth.  The 
photograph  was  for  long  accepted  as  something,  beyond  all  dis¬ 
pute,  literal.  That  a  photograph  should  contain  much  that  is 
grotesque,  or  appertaining  to  caricature,  and  therefore  essentially 
unliteral,  was  never  a  popular  -new.  Truth  and  photography 
were  almost  convertible  terms.  This  view  of  photography  was 
natural  enough  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  when  the  method 
of  Daguerre  was  being  displaced  by  one  more  perfect,  and  the 
future  of  photography  was  not  less  brilliant  because  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  undefined.  Now  that  the  dry  plate,  with  its  intran¬ 
sient  developing  power,  has  driven  from  the  field  the  old  “wet” 
process,  photography  has  become  more  of  an  art  even  while 
the  method  of  production  is  more  than  ever  mechanical.  It  is 
now  judged  from  another  standpoint  than  formerly,  and  we  hear 
less  of  its  truth  and  literal  force  than  of  the  artistic  qualities,  the 
light  and  shade  and  tone  values.  This  combined  increase  in  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanical  process  and  in  sound  views  of  its  func¬ 
tions  as  an  art  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  photography. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  facility  of  production,  the  perfection 
to  which  chemists  and  mechanists  have  raised  it,  has  actually 
awakened  the  aesthetic  impulse,  instead  of  resulting  in  a  dead 
level  of  execution  and  the  discouragement  of  artistic  effort. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
now  open  in  Pall  Mall  East  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  It 
is  not  altogether  so  striking  and  representative  as  the  last ;  it 
does  not  include  any  pre-eminent  examples,  nor,  in  the  collection 
of  mechanical  apparatus,  new  special  features  of  novelty  or  in¬ 
vention,  but  it  marks  a  distinct  advance.  There  is  still  far  too 
much  work  that  is  merely  skilful,  or  experimental,  or  expressive  of 
dexterity  and  the  feats  of  the  admirer  of  instantaneous  effects ; 
yet  there  are  several  exhibitors  whose  ideals  are  worthy,  even 
though  their  achievements  are  not  altogether  successful.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that,  despite  the  genuine  merits  of  much 
amateur  photography,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
artist  and  the  man  who  is  content  to  take  a  view  and  give  a  mere 
literal  transcript.  The  facility  of  development  does  not  tend  to 
confuse  their  diverse  aims  in  one  common  result.  The  variety  of 
quality  in  the  exhibition  is  one  of  its  chief  merits.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  fair  supply  of  landscape  views,  woodlands,  and  river 
scenery,  that  are  full  of  the  falsity  of  photographic  realism,  where 
the  literal  quality  is  an  exaggeration  of  nature,  where  atmosphere 
dees  not  exist,  and  the  delicate  nuances  of  tone  are  absolutely  lost. 
In  such,  the  excessive  detail  is  brought  out  with  a  precision  that 
some  photographers  admire ;  there  is  in  some  instances  a  fore¬ 
ground  admirably  delineated,  and  a  distance,  but  no  intermediary 
tones,  no  gradations,  no  true  harmonizing  relations.  There  is  no 
light  and  shade,  but  a  uniform  distribution  of  black  and  white 
touches,  hard  and  speckly  in  effect,  and  far  more  removed  from 
nature  than  a  bad  wood-cut-  Beyond  noting  its  presence  such 
work  need  not  detain  us. 

Foremost  in  technical  merit  are  M.  Vittorio  Sella's  “  Views  in 
Switzerland” — four  studies  of  the  Lyskamm,  the  Marjelen  See, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Monte  Rosa.  These  beautiful  examples  of  science 
and  skill  reproduce  with  exquisite  purity  of  tone  and  atmosphere  the 
visionary  aspect  of  the  Alps,  the  pure,  serene,  and  boundless 
vacuity  of  the  scene.  The  texture  of  the  great  sweep  of  the 
glacier,  the  snowy  boulders  in  its  sinuous  course,  the  lone  shadows 
and  desolate  aiguilles,  are  reudered  with  admirable  atmospheric 
truth.  They  do  not  suggest  geological  studies,  nor  have  they  the 
impressiveness  of  clouds  and  storms — effects  familiar  enough  in 
larger  photographs.  The  impression  they  convey  is  more  rare, 
because  less  conventional.  In  another  class  of  nature-studies  that 
evince  the  artist’s  powers  of  selection  are  two  “  Winter  Scenes,  ’ 
by  Mr.  G.  Renwick.  Of  these,  No.  167  is  a  very  tender  and  subtle 
realization  of  hoar-frost  and  mist.  Among  works  that  display  a 
deliberate  pictorial  intention,  that  are  animated  by  a  motif ,  and 
are  more  or  less  studied  compositions,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson’s 
series  of  landscapes  and  figures  is  prominent.  In  some  of  these 
the  effort  to  compose  is  transparent,  the  figures  are  self-conscious, 
and  do  not  represent  the  artless  rustics  innocent  of  their  pic¬ 
turesque  attraction.  The  difficulty  of  introducing  figures  free 
from  conscious  pose  is  well  overcome  in  other  subjects  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  In  “  He  Loves  Me — He  Loves  Me  Not  ”  and  in  “  The 
Cuckoo”  the  motif  is,  very  prettily  illustrated.  In  “  He  Never  Told 
his  Love”  the  group  of  figures  is  excellently  disposed,  and  the 
sentiment  is  displayed  with  much  force  and  humour.  Another 
admirable  study  is  “  The  Gillyflower,”  where  a  girl,  in  a  graceful, 
natural  attitude,  is  studying  a  flower,  with  a  child  on  her  arm. 
Allied  in  aim  to  these,  though  distinct  in  technical  quality,  are 
some  vivid  and  pleasing  studies  by  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  platinotype  prints  are  not  very  numerous;  but  those  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  W.  Willis,  jun.,  are  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence,  and  suggest  a  great  future  for  this  valuable  and  easily- 
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manipulated  process.  Mr.  Berkeley’s  “  The  Thames  at.  Pang- 
bourne,”  and  Mr.  \\  illis's  “  New  Wareham,”  are  two  vignettes  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  finish.  In  the  former  the  effect  of  dry 
point  is  striking.  The  more  mechanical  form  of  photo-engraving 
is  fully  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan,  and  also  in  some 
book-illustrations  printed  in  platinotvpe.  The  Autotype  and 
Woodburytype  methods  are  shown  in  some  fine  enlargements  from 
negatives.  The  enlargement  from  a  negative,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sinclair,  “  Cattle  at  Noontide,  Ulswater,”  executed  by  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company,  i3  a  very  successful  example. 

In  portraiture  Mr.  II.  S.  Mendelssohn  shows  some  refined  and 
highly-finished  examples,  of  which  the  “  Mrs.  Duppa  ”  and  the 
beautiful  platinotype  “  The  Lady  Brooke  ”  are  of  high  merit. 
Portraiture,  in  its  more  conventional  aspect,  is  well  represented 
by  Mr.  Lavayette,the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  the  Autotype 
Company,  and  others,  though  there  are  few  portraits  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  that  call  for  remark.  Mr.  Gillard’s  clever  character- 
portrait,  “  The  Miser,”  is  very  expressive  of  the  powers  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  “  A  Siesta,”  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctly  artistic  conceptions  in  the  gallery;  the  sentiment 
of  lassitude  and  repose  is  most  happily  rendered,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  graceful  and  poetic.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  so-called  instantaneous  photography.  The  tran¬ 
scripts  of  sea,  whether  raging  or  at  rest,  are  more  curious  than 
felicitous,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  really  impres¬ 
sive  enlargement  exhibited  lately  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr. 
C.  Grassin  shows  an  “  Express  Train,”  from  a  plate  exposed  350th 
of  a  second,  which  should  move  no  one  to  admiration ;  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Marsh  has  a  “  Series  of  Instantaneous  Sea  Studies,”  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  breaking  and  receding  waves  are  curi¬ 
ously  caricatured.  This  must  needs  be,  seeing  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  perceive  the  whole  phenomena,  and  receive  the  impression 
with  the  swiftness  and  completeness  with  which  it  is  fixed  in 
the  camera.  Among  other  attractions  in  the  exhibition,  which 
we  have  only  space  to  indicate,  are  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’s 
“  Studies  of  Flowers,”  Mr.  It.  H.  Lord’s  series  of  the  performers 
in  The  Birds  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle's  interest¬ 
ing  studies  in  the  Yo  Semite  and  elsewhere,  the  Alpine  views  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Donkin,  the  series  of  yachts  under  canvas  by  Messrs. 
G.  West  and  Son,  and  some  excellent  scenes  on  the  Cherwell  by 
Captain  Abney,  R.E. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  racing  during  the  week  of  the  Second  October  Meeting  at 
Newmarket  is  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  year,  but 
the  first  day,  on  the  late  occasion,  was  a  particularly  dull  one. 
The  favourites  won  in  five  races  out  of  seven,  and  most  of  the 
finishes  were  anything  but  exciting.  The  most  interesting  race  of 
the  day  was  the  Clearwell  Stakes,  for  which  nine  two-year-olds 
went  to  the  post.  On  his  Doncaster  form,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
Langwell  had  every  right  to  be  the  first  favourite.  The  high- 
priced  Goldsmith  was  made  second  favourite,  but  that  very 
backward  colt  was  unlikely  to  have  improved  enough  on  his  form 
in  the  First  October  Meeting  to  beat  Langwell,  even  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  6  lbs.  As  soon  as  the  flag  fell,  Wood  took  him  to  the  front 
and  made  the  running  with  him.  On  entering  the  rails  he  was 
joined  by  Lord  Cadogan’s  Crosspatch,  by  Hermit,  and  the  pair  ran 
on  together,  while  Archer  followed  them  upon  Langwell,  who 
was  pulling  hard.  Rather  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
winning-post  Archer  let  Langwell  make  his  dash,  and  at  first  it 
looked  as  if  he  would  canter  past  the  leading  couple,  but  the  latter 
ran  very  gamely,  and  Langwell  showed  symptoms  of  tiring  before 
reaching  the  winning-post.  Yet  Archer  won  his  race,  and 
Langwell  finished  a  neck  in  front  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  the 
same  distance  in  advance  of  Crosspatch.  Goldsmith’s  running  with 
Langwell  was  very  creditable,  considering  that  he  is  a  great  over¬ 
grown  colt,  even  making  due  allowance  for  the  6  lbs.  difference  in 
weight ;  but  then  Crosspatch  was  as  near  Goldsmith  as  Goldsmith 
was  to  Langwell,  and  Crosspatch  had  hitherto  shown  wretched 
form ;  so  that  the  race  reflected  little  honour  and  glory  on  the 
first  and  the  second.  A  Maiden  Plate  brought  out,  for  the 
first  time  in  public,  Mr.  Peck’s  Solitude,  a  filly  by  Hermit  out  of 
Adelaide,  and  own  sister  to  Queen  Adelaide.  As  a  yearling  she 
had  been  purchased  for  1 ,600  guineas,  and  she  had  been  expected 
to  turn  out  one  of  the  best  two-year-olds  of  the  season.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  she  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial  a  few  days  before 
the  Second  October  Meeting ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  now  beat 
a  field  of  nine  opponents,  winning  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length  from  Thuringian  King.  This  was  no  great  performance,  it 
is  true;  but  the  filly  won  in  good  style,  and,  as  she  is  very  back¬ 
ward,  she  may  yet  turn  out  a  good  racehorse.  She  has  not  as 
massive  a  frame  as  her  sister,  Queen  Adelaide ;  but  the  poor 
Queen  has  found  her  massive  frame  of  very  little  use  this  season, 
and  horses  with  powerful  bodies  on  light  legs  are  very  difficult  to 
train. 

We  noticed  the  Cesarewitch  at  some  length  last  week.  We 
may,  however,  add  that  it  is  said  that  the  winner's  dam  had 
been  driven  in  a  farmer's  cart  before  she  was  put  to  the  stud, 
and  that  at  the  time  she  was  served  by  The  Rover  that  sire  could  j 
have  been  purchased  for  50/. 

Clochette  was  made  favourite  for  the  Heath  Stakes,  although 
she  was  giving  nearly  a  stone  to  Whitelock  ;  but  the  weight  was  ^ 
too  much  for  her,  and  when  Archer  made  his  effort  she  could  | 
only  get  within  half  a  length  of  Lord  Bradford’s  filly.  A  nephew  | 


of  the  celebrated  jockey  George  Fordham  won  his  first  race  in  the 
Maiden  Riders’  Race  ;  and  he  rode  very  resolutely,  jumping  away 
with  the  lead,  and  making  the  running  from  end  to  end.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  Oambusmore  won  the  Royal  Stakes,  his 
only  opponent  being  Lord  Strathnairn.  Holders  of  paddock 
tickets  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  small  number  of  Cesare¬ 
witch  horses  that  were  saddled  in  the  birdcage  ;  for,  out  of  the 
twenty  starters,  only  about  half  a  dozen  were  saddled  in  it.  For 
the  time  of  year  the  afternoon  was  wonderfully  clear — an  im¬ 
portant  point  for  spectators  on  a  Cesarewitch  day.  Before  the 
racing,  the  large  stud  of  racehorses  in  training  that  have  run 
under  the  assumed  name  of  “  Mr.  Manton  ”  were  offered  for  sale 
by  Messrs.  Tattersall.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  princely 
racing  establishments  in  England;  and,  as  many  of  the  lots  were 
bought  in,  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  broken  up.  Energy 
was  bought  in  at  6,000  guineas ;  but  the  two-year-old  St.  Honorat,. 
by  Hermit  out  of  Devotion,  was  sold  for  4,000  guineas.  This- 
own  brother  to  Thebais  had  been  prevented  from  running  hitherto 
by  a  slight  accident  in  the  stable.  Sir  George  Chetwynd  gave: 
1,000  guineas  for  the  three-year  old  Kinfauns,  who  had  not  wTon  a 
race  this  year.  The  yearling  Oberon,  that  had  been  bought  at 
Lord  Falmouth’s  sale,  was  bought  in  at  2,500  guineas — the  exact 
price  that  had  been  paid  for  him.  Several  lots,  sold  at  from  200 
to  800  guineas,  were  decided  bargains. 

The  Middle  Park  Plate,  the  great  event  of  the  Wednesday,  was 
a  particularly  interesting  race  this  year,  and  thirteen  horses  started 
for  it,  whereas  only  seven  ran  a  year  ago.  This  race  has  often, 
been  called  the  two-year-old  Derby,  and  most  improperly  so  ;  for- 
in  the  Derby  all  the  colts  carry  9st.,  and  all  the  fillies  8st.  9  lbs. ;. 
while  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  winners  carry  extra  weight. 
Cora  and  the  Casuistry  colt  were  equal  favourites  at  9  to  4.  Cora 
had  won  three  races,  in  one  of  which  she  had  beaten  Rosy  Morn, 
and  it  was  commonly  reported,  too,  that  she  had  lately  won  an 
important  trial ;  but  she  was  to  carry  7  lbs.  extra.  The  colt  by 
Sterling  out  of  Casuistry'  had  never  run  in  public ;  but  he  also 
was  said  to  have  won  an  important  trial,  and  he  had  been  pur¬ 
chased — for  6,000/.  accordiug  to  common  report — by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  Without  being  a  very  large  colt,  he  has  plenty  of' 
size,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  he  is  remarkably  well  shaped.  Some 
critics  did  not  consider  his  hind  action  quite  perfect,  and  his  hocks 
were  said  to  have  been  treated  for  curb ;  but  many  good  judges 
think  him  very  like  Isonomy,  and  the  general  verdict  was  strongly 
in  his  favour.  The  third  favourite  was  M.  Lupin’s  Xaintrailles,, 
a  French-bred  colt  by  Flageolet  that  had  never  run  in 
England.  He  came  over  from  France  with  a  very  high  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  good  looks  alone  were  sufficient  to  recommend  him. 
He  is  a  large  and  powerful  chestnut  colt,  and  the  only  fault  we 
heard  found  with  him  was  that  his  hocks  were  too  near  each 
other,  but  any  one  who  did  not  admire  him  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  please.  Lord  Hastings’s  Melton  was  fourth  favourite,  at  10  to 
1.  His  only  public  performances  had  been  to  win  the  New  Stakes, 
of  1,331/.,  at  Ascot,  and  to  run  within  a  head  of  Luminary,  at 
equal  weights,  at  Newmarket.  This  colt,  who  had  7  lbs.  extra  on 
his  back,  was  not  supposed  to  have  undergone  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  there  were  rumours  that  he  had  been  “  amiss” — to  use 
a  racing  expression.  Although  on  a  moderate  scale,  he  has  great 
power  in  his  loins  and  back,  and  his  shoulders  are  magnificent. 
Lonely,  who  had  won  half  a  dozen  races,  was  about  equally 
fancied,  although  she  had  4  lbs.  extra  to  carry,  and  sweated  a  good 
deal  before  the  race.  Crosskeys,  a  colt  by  Rosicrucian,  had  run 
three  times  and  won  on  each  occasion,  in  one  case  beating  Lonely 
by  a  length,  but  he  was  looking  mean  and  miserable.  Then  there 
was  Langwell,  who  had  won  the  Clearwell  Stakes  on  the  Monday, 
but  unless  he  had  improved  about  a  stone  on  his  Ascot  form,  he- 
could  have  had  little  chance  of  beating  Melton.  Royal  Hampton,, 
who  had  shown  high  form  early  in  the  season,  was  reputed  to  be 
touched  in  his  wiud,  so  25  to  1  was  laid  against  him. 

The  starter  sent  the  party  off  at  the  first  attempt,  when  Lord 
Hartington’s  Monolith  swerved  across  the  course,  interfering  with 
the  chance  of  Cora.  Royal  Hampton  and  Xaintrailles  made  the 
running,  with  Crosskeys  and  the  Casuistry  colt  at  their  rear,  and 
then  came  Melton.  Before  reaching  the  Bushes,  Xaintrailles  took  a 
decided  lead,  but  Royal  Hampton  still  held  the  second  place  in  the 
race.  As  they  came  down  the  hill,  the  Casuistry  colt  ran  in  a  very 
raw,  awkward  style  and  lost  ground.  In  the  Abingdon  Bottom, 
both  Cora  and  Crosskeys  were  beaten,  but  the  Casuistry  colt 
began  to  make  his  way  to  the  front  again.  In  the  meantime 
Archer  was  coming  up  rapidly,  though  steadily,  with  Melton  on 
the  left,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  an  exciting  finish. 
Webb  was  holding  his  own  on  Xaintrailles  as  they  came  up  the 
hill,  and  the  Casuistry  colt  had  now  got  up  to  Royal  Hampton. 
For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  either  of  the  four  might  dash  forward 
and  secure  the  victory;  then  the  French  horse  appeared  to  have 
the  race  in  hand,  when  suddenly  Archer  roused  Melton,  who  shot 
forward,  reached  Xaintrailles,  and  won  bv  half  a  length.  Royal 
Hampton  and  the  Casuistry  colt  ran  a  dead  heat  for  third  place, 
and  Cora  was  filth.  Lord  Hastings’s  colt  won  the  race  in  excel¬ 
lent  style,  but  whether  easily  or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Excuses  were  made  for  Xaintrailles  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
coughing,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  receiving  7  lbs. 
from  the  winner.  The  Casuistry  colt  ran  in  a  very  coltish  fashion, 
and  nevertheless  got  third  place,  so  he  must  be  respected  in  making 
calculations  on  auy  future  races  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  With 
regard  to  Royal  Hampton,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that  all 
is  not  right  with  his  wind,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  him  improve 
next  year.  Cora’s  running  must  not  be  rnude  too  much  of,  as  she  was 
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seriously  hampered  by  Monolith  at  the  start.  The  first  four  in  the 
race  are  all  entered  for  the  Derby,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
finish  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  may  form  the  principal  basis  for 
the  winter  betting  on  that  race. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  late  Mr.  Alexander's  breeding 
and  racing  studs  were  put  up  to  auction  ;  and  nearly  every  lot  was 
sold.  The  highest  price — 1,150  guineas — was  given  by  M. 
Malapert  for  the  brood  mare  Peace,  by  Thunderbolt,  believed  to  be 
in  foal  to  Robert  the  Devil.  She  will  go  to  France,  like  so  many 
other  good  brood  mares  sold  by  Messrs.  Tattersall.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morningSirJohn  Willoughby’s  stud  was  offered  for  sale.  Isobody 
would  now  give  3,000  guineas— the  reserve  price — for  Harvester, 
who  had  cost  8,6oo  guineas  but  a  few  months  ago.  Although  he 
has  not  trained  on  as  he  should  have  done,  the  merit  of  his  dead 
heat  with  St.  Gatien  in  the  Derby  had  just  been  greatly  magnified 
by  the  extraordinary  victory  of  the  last-named  horse  in  the  Cesare- 
witch,  and  his  breeding  ought  to  recommend  him  as  a  sire. 
The  same  reserve  was  put  upon  Queen  Adelaide,  who  was  also 
taken  back  to  her  stable  unsold.  Iler  yearling  sister,  for  whom 
Sir  John  had  given  2,000  guiueas  at  Mr.  Chaplin’s  sale,  was  re¬ 
served  at  that  price,  and  no  one  would  make  any  advance  upon  it. 
Adelaide,  the  dam  of  these  two  fillies,  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  three-year-old  filly  Ishali,  who,  after 
disgracing  herself  during  the  summer,  had  run  very  well  with 
Energy  and  Despair  at  the  First  October  Meeting,  beat  Lord 
Bradford’s  filly,  "Whitelock,  in  the  Autumn  Handicap.  She  was 
receiving  8  lbs.,  but  she  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths ;  and  this 
running  seems  to  show  that  the  filly  is  returning  to  her  two-year- 
old  form,  which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  useful,  as  she  won 
I>937^-  A  strong  field  came  out  for  the  Champion  Stakes,  in¬ 
cluding  Tristan,  who  was  understood  to  be  making  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  in  public — by  the  way,  the  same  thing  was  understood  when 
he  won  this  race  a  year  ago — Cambusmore,  who  had  been  in  great 
form  lately,  Lucerne,  the  winner  of  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at 
Ascot  this  season,  and  half  a  dozen  race3  last  season,  Ossian, 
the  winner  of  last  year's  St.  Leger,  Quicklime,  and  Zadig. 
As  usual,  Tristan  was  in  a  terrible  temper  before  the  race, 
and  be  delayed  the  start  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  his 
vagaries.  His  stable  companion,  Zadig,  made  the  running  for  him 
■over  half  the  course,  when  he  collapsed,  and  Tristan  had  to  make 
the  rest  for  himself.  Quicklime,  who  seems  a  soft-hearted  horse, 
.gave  up  trying  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Tristan  looked  like  a  certain 
winner  as  he  came  out  of  the  Abingdon  Bottom,  but  Cannon  then 
brought  up  Lucerne,  and  with  wonderful  patience  and  perseverance 
•closed  with  his  adversary,  got  up  to  him  on  the  post,  and  made  a 
dead  heat.  It  was  a  magnificent  race,  and  Cannon's  riding  was 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 

The  weather  was  atrocious  on  the  l?.3t  day  of  the  long  meeting, 
■and  all  the  races  were  won  by  the  favourites.  Xaintrailles,  who  had 
been  second  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  beat  Rosy  Morn  by  four 
lengths  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes ;  Energy,  on  whom  as  much  as 
20  to  1  was  laid,  won  the  Great  Challenge  Stakes  from  Satchel,  his 
only  opponent,  with  ease,  although  by  a  neck  only  ;  and  Hermitage 
won  the  Newmarket  Derby,  Royal  Fern  running  second  ten  lengths 
behind  him.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  won  the  Whip  from 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Cosmos  was  his  champion,  and  he  won 
the  race  by  twenty  lengths  from  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  who  had 
kept  the  Whip  for  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  when  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  challenged  him  with  Medicus  in  the  spring.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  racing,  the  splendid  Cesarewitch 
and  grand  Middle  Park  Plate  were  enough  to  stamp  the  late 
•Second  October  Meeting  as  a  remarkable  one. 


REVIEWS. 


SNAKE  DANCES,  MOQUI  AND  GREEK.* 

THAT  all  degrees  and  stages  of  civilization  are  existing  at  the 
same  moment,  and  that  almost  any  institution  of  the  lowest 
may  survive  into  the  highest  culture,  is  one  of  the  lessons  of 
■anthropology.  No  people  display  a  refinement  hitherto  unexampled, 
•combined  with  almost  incredible  barbarism,  so  remarkably  as  the 
■Greeks.  In  ancient  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  an  art, 
a  literature,  an  eloquence,  to  which  we  have  never  attained,  co¬ 
existed  with  a  savagery  in  which  we  can  scarcely  believe.  This  by 
no  means  novel  reflection  insists  on  recurring  when  we  read 
Captain  Bourke's  most  interesting  and  carefully  accurate  account  of 
the  snake  dance  of  the  Moquis.  When  an  investigator  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  thought  which  have  their  origin  in  the  far-off  backward 
of  the  civilized  peoples  ventures  to  elucidate  them  by  comparing 
the  ways  of  contemporary  uncivilized  peoples,  it  is  customary  to 
parry  his  remarks  by  alleging  that  his  evidence  is  untrustworthy. 
Now  we  propose  to  elucidate  certain  features  of  Hellenic  religion 
by  comparison  with  certain  features  of  Moqui  religion.  No  one 
who  carefully  studies  our  evidence,  the  new  book  of  Captain 
Bourke,  will  call  our  evidence  untrustworthy.  The  Captain  has 
had  no  intention  of  playing  into  our  hands  by  supplying  barbarous 
parallels  to  Greek  ritual.  On  the  other  hand  (owing  to  the  lack  of 
books  inevitable  in  his  wild  frontier  quarters)  he  is  unaware  of  the 
parallels  which  we  are  about  to  cite.  Again,  he  is  not  a  careless 
or  indifferent  observer.  He  gave  up  his  holiday  and  injured  his 

’  The  Snake  Vance  of  the  Moquis  of  Arizona.  By  John  G.  Bourke, 
Captain  3rd  Cavalry  U.S.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 


health  in  the  hard  work  of  journeying  where  roads  are  unknown 
to  Arizona,  to  the  festival  of  the  Moquis.  He  suffered  privation 
and  sickness,  and  was  delayed  by  the  showers  like  those  of  the 
“  pluvial  epoch  ”  which  constantly  flood  the  western  country.  lie 
lived  on. odd  food,  he  dwelt  in  fetid  estufas,  and  he  endured  above 
all  the  sickening  sights  and  smells  of  the  sacred  serpent-house.  At 
every  moment  he  had  his  notebook  in  his  hand,  his  artist  beside 
him.  By  aid  of  his  official  position  (of  which  the  importance  had 
been  carefully  exaggerated)  he  got  himself  received  as  a  Ocapos 
from  “  the  Great  Father  in  Washington.”  No  white  man  has 
seen  so  much  of  the  sacred  rites  as  he ;  he  has  “  put  his  hand  in 
the  basket,  and  said  honx  ompax  ’’—that  is,  he  has  tasted  the 
mystic  medicine  water,  the  medicine  clay,  the  medicine  root.  The 
explanation  of  the  rites,  again,  as  far  as  the  initiate  dared  to  reveal 
them,  he  received  from  Nanahe,  who  belonged  to  the  snake 
kindred,  and  Captain  Bourke  is  himself,  by  adoption,  a  snake. 
“  What  privilege  this  confers  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  proud 
one  of  dancing  and  prancing  about  with  a  rattlesnake  in  one’s 
mouth  once  every  two  years.”  Though  he  enjoys  these  advantages. 
Captain  Bourke  does  not  at  all  presume  that  he  knows  everything. 
His  inferences,  when  he  draws  anyr,  are  advanced  with  modesty  and 
caution,  and  he  constantly  warns  us  of  the  limits  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  statements  sometimes 
received  through  an  interpreter,  sometimes  in  broken  Spanish. 
A  more  unimpeachable  witness,  then,  can  hardly  be  desired.  So 
much  for  our  authority  ;  it  remains  to  tell  what  he  saw,  and  to 
point  out  the  Greek  parallels  to  Moqui  religion. 

The  Moquis  are  a  native  race,  dwelling  in  some  seven  villages 
on  rocky  heights.  They  were  in  their  present  seats  when  the 
Spanish  conquered  Mexico.  “  The  pre-historic  race  inhabiting 
this  part  of  America,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Moquis  and 
Zunis,  must  have  been  farmers  of  extensive  acquirements  for 
savages.”  They  practised  irrigation ;  their  ancient  pottery,  dug 
up  in  their  old  settlements,  precisely  resembled  that  of  the  extant 
Pueblo  Indians.  Quaintly  enough,  the  old  Zuni  and  Moqui 
patterns  on  the  unglazed  hand-made  ware  survive  on  the  glazed 
wheel-made  ware  of  the  country.  The  Moquis  have  thus  a  long 
past  of  barbarism  (rather  than  of  savagery)  behind  them.  They 
are  still,  however,  divided,  like  the  Red  Men,  the  Basutos,  some 
Siberian  tribes,  the  Oraons  and  Hos  of  India,  the  Australians,  and 
the  rest,  into  Totem  kindreds,  with  the  usual  rules  of  exogamy, 
laws  of  inheritance,  and  practices  of  plant  and  animal  worship, 
or  at  least  of  reverence  paid  to  Totems.  Their  religion  also  in¬ 
cludes  reverence  for  sacred  wells,  adoration  of  very  rude  semi- 
anthropomorphic  stone  idols,  worship  of  ancestors,  of  the  Sun,  of 
the  Serpent  (in  the  Serpent  kindred,  at  least),  and  the  habit  of 
making  offerings  at  roadside  cairns,  as  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  snake  is  especially  revered  as  an  ancestor, 
and  a  tribal  myth  attributes  the  original  motherhood  of  tho 
kindred  to  “  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  snakes.”  The  traditions 
of  the  Moquis,  Zunis,  and  kindred  tribes  retain  the  very  clearest 
recollection  of  human  sacrifices,  perpetrated  in  the  familiar  Aztec 
manner.  All  these  features  of  a  mixed  religion  are  familiar  to  us 
in  the  creeds  of  the  ancient  civilized  races  about  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Such  being  the  faith  of  the  Moquis  (as  far  as  at  present  under¬ 
stood),  they  begin  their  biennial  mysteries  by  catching  snakes. 
Four  poisonous  varieties  are  used.  How  the  Moquis  escape  being 
bitten  and  killed,  who  can  tell  P  They  rely  on  prayer  to  the  Sun 
and  the  Serpent,  on  the  use  of  four  roots  of  unknown  character,  on 
“  medicine  water  ”  and  “  medicine  clay,”  on  tickling  the  serpents 
with  sacred  wands  tipped  with  the  holy  eagle  feather  (believing 
that  the  reptiles  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  eagles),  and,  finally, 
they  do  not  touch  the  snake  when  he  is  coiled  and  ready  for  mis¬ 
chief.  To  these  precautions,  or  some  of  them,  they  appear  to  owe 
an  impunity  that  amazes  the  civilized.  They  can,  indeed,  take  up 
serpents  and  not  be  harmed,  like  some  of  old,  and  in  the  sacred 
dance  the  more  daring  will  actually  carry  two  living  rattlesnakes 
in  their  mouths.  The  creatures  have  not  been  deprived  of  their 
stings  and  poison.  Hymns  proclaim  the  morniDg  of  the  snake 
dance.  Races  are  run.  The  braves  are  blackened  and  smeared  all 
over  with  filth,  as  in  Greek,  negro,  Australian,  and  other  myste¬ 
ries.  They  wear  kilts  embroidered  with  serpents.  The  estufas  in 
which  the  snakes  are  kept  are  decorated  with  symbolical  designs 
of  serpents,  rain-clouds,  and  lightnings.  If  rain  were  not  so 
common,  one  might  think  that  the  chief  object  of  the  whole 
ritual  was  rain-making  (p.  123).  The  connexion  in  mythology 
between  lightning  and  the  serpent  is  very  well  known,  and  is 
strongly  believed  in  by  the  Moquis.  Each  class  of  snake  used 
typifies  a  kind  of  lightning.  The  spectators  now  move  round  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  sacred  rock,  with  a  niche  and  rude  stone 
idol.  They  hear  a  whirring  sound  as  of  rain  driven  by  wind,  and 
forth  comes  the  procession.  An  old  man  leads  it,  sprinkling  holy 
water  ;  another  carries  sacred  grain,  others  bear  rattles,  and  there 
is  a  company  of  rattle-bearing  boys.  Then  arrives  an  old  man, 
whirling  the  mystic  popj3os  of  Greece,  the  Turndun  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  African  mysteries.  This  instrument  produces  the 
noise  of  rainy  wind.  The  dancers  prance  round  the  idol,  making 
motions  as  in  the  sowing  of  maize.  Then  come  other  dancers, 
“  holding  slimy  wriggling  serpents  between  their  teeth."  Each 
dancer  has  an  attendant  who  tickles  the  snake  with  a  sacred 
wand  tipped  with  eagle’s  feathers.  The  snake-carriers  then  spit 
out  the  snakes,  and  move  to  the  sacred  lodge  and  sacred  rock, 
where  they  emit  strange  cries,  half  grunt  and  half  wail.  Now 
come  the  women  scattering  the  grain,  as  in  the  Homeric 
ritual  of  sacrifice.  The  snakes  are  carefully  sprinkled,  are  handed 
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to  little  children,  and  then  to  two  old  men — great  medicine  men — 
•who  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic.  Again  and 
again  the  dreadful  procession  of  men  with  huge  serpents  in  their 
mouths  circled  the  sacred  rock.  The  snakes  were  next  placed  in  a 
charmed  circle,  and  covered  with  sacred  meal.  Lastly,  the  Indians 
grasped  them  in  large  handfuls,  and  ran  with  them  down  the 
steep  paths  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  whereon  the  village  is 
built.  There  the  serpents  were  released ;  and  while  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  went  on  the  noise  of  the  turndun  roared,  as  it  roars 
in  Australian  mysteries,  and  roared  at  the  rites  of  Dionysus. 

This  was  the  snake  dunce  of  the  Moqui,  a  tribe  of  people  living  within 
our  own  boundaries,  less  than  seventy  miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
liailroad,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  iSOi. 

We  now  turn  to  our  task  of  proving  that  civilized  Greece  had 
much  the  same  mystic  ritual  as  that  which,  among  the  barbarous 
Moquis,  astonished  Captain  Bourke.  The  main  elements  in  the 
Moqui  rites  are : — (T)  A  kind  of  ancestor- worship,  indicated  partly 
in  certain  ceremonies  before  the  dance  began,  partly  in  the  respect 
paid  to  the  serpents  as  “  fathers.”  (2)  The  propitiation  of  the 
powers  that  make  for  harvest.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the  prayers 
and  magic  invocations  of  rain,  partly  by  the  actions  symbolical  of 
corn-sowing,  partly  by  the  profuse  scattering  of  sacred  meal. 
{3)  The  reverence  paid  to  a  rock  and  a  rude  stone  xoanon.  (4)  The 
ritual  custom  of  bedaubing  the  Initiate.  (5)  The  swinging  of  the 
sacred  hull-roarer,  the  Australian  Bribbun  or  Turn-clan.  (6)  The 
actual  snake  dance.  None  of  these  savage  elements  of  reli¬ 
gion  fail  us  in  Greece.  (1)  As  to  ancestor  worship,  we  need  poly 
refer  to  the  collection  of  examples  published  by  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges.  As  an  example,  however,  we  mayadduce  Pausanias,  x.  7, 
where  we  learn  that  the  Phocians  actually  poured  blood  through 
a  hole  into  the  grave  to  feed  the  ghost  of  Xanthippus.  As  to 
serpents  being  fathers  of  men,  Alexander  was  not  above  claiming 
such  a  lineage,  and  the  shade  of  Anchises  appeared  to  iEneas  in 
guise  of  a  snake.  (2)  The  propitiation  of  the  harvest-powers  need 
not  delay  us.  The  Eleusinia  were  founded  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  prominence  in  Homeric  Greece 
of  the  Moqui  rite  of  scattering  meal  (cf.  Athenceus,  383  A).  (3)  As 

to  the  reverence  paid  to  rocks  and  rude  stone  xoana,  Pausanias  is 
full  of  it.  Every  temple  in  Greece  had  its  fetich  stone.  Pausanias 
mentions  “  a  stone  called  Zens,”  and  says,  in  so  many  words,  that 
“  all  Greeks  worshipped  stones  as  the  earliest  objects  of  adoration  ” 
(vii.  22-3).  (4)  The  ritual  custom  of  bedaubing  the  Initiate  is 

alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  in  a  famous  passage.  He  reproaches 
/Eschines  for  having  been  a  hired  acolyte  of  such  rites,  ical  icadai- 
pa>v  tovs  TeXavpevovs  Ka'i  cnropaTTiov  rc3  TrrjXcb.  Ilarpocration 
explains  that  this  dirty  trick  was  part  of  the  Dionysiac  mysteries, 
and  says  it  was  derived  from  the  stratagem  of  the  Titans  when 
they  attacked  Dionysus.  They  plastered  themselves  -with  clay, 
just  as  Australian  black  fellows  do  before  a  night  onslaught. 
(5)  The  swinging  of  the  mystic  poppos,  which  we  have  found 
among  the  Moquis,  should  be  studied,  on  Greek  soil,  in  Lo- 
beck  ( Aglaoph .  i.  700).  The  ancient  scholiast  on  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  elucidated  that  Father’s  account  of  the  mysteries  by 
notes  for  the  more  part  unluckily  lost.  Bastius  (ad  Gregor.)  pre¬ 
serves  some  of  them,  among  others  this :  KcMor  =  (jvXapiov  ov 
e^tjTTrac  to  crTvctprlov  ku'i  c v  rais  reAeraTs  ISovelro  (va  poi£g.  That 
is,  “the  kS> vos  was  a  small  piece  of  wood  tied  to  a  string,  and 
whirled  round  in  the  mysteries  to  produce  a  roaring  noise.”  A 
coloured  picture  of  the  Moqui  medicine  man  in  this  action  is  given 
by  Captain  Bourke  (pi.  XIII. ;  see  also  the  central  figure,  pi.  II.) 
By  a  mere  accident,  the  survival  of  the  old  scholion,  we  are  enabled 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Greek  mysteries  retained  this  peculiar 
practice  of  savages.  (6)  The  actual  snake  dauce  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  danced  with  poisonous  serpents  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  Serpents,  however,  were  used,  as  we  know,  not 
only  from  other  sources,  but  from  Demosthenes  loc.  cit.  (De 
Corona,  p.  3 1 3)  • *  *-v  t als  gpepais  tovs  Kakovs  Ouiaovs  ilycov 

Sia  too'  o8o>  v  .  .  .  tovs  ocjoeis  tovs  nape  Las  dXificov  /cat 
VTrlp  tt]s  Ke<pa\r)s  alu>pwv,  k,t.\.  Nothing  can  possibly  be 
more  explicit  than  this.  Athens,  like  a  Moqui  village,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  spectacle  of  dancers  waving  snakes  in  the  midday 
streets. 

Our  purpose  in  this  review  is  merely  to  draw  a  comparative 
sketch  of  Hellenic  and  barbarous  religion.  That  they  have  their 
savagery  in  common  will  scarcely  be  denied  ;  and  the  most  plau¬ 
sible  explanation  is  that  these  horrors  survived  in  Greek  ritual 
from  an  age  when  Greeks  were  in  the  social  and  mental  condition 
of  modern  savages,  and  devised  the  same  sort  of  rite3  in  obedience 
to  the  same  superstitious  needs.  For  the  purpose  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  Captain  Bourke  supplies  valuable  material ;  and  the  rest  of 
his  book  is  full  of  lively  sketches  of  travel  and  of  anthropological 
studies  from  the  life.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  very  con¬ 
scientiously  coloured  and  designed. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVELLERS  IN  MONGOLIA  AND  CHINA.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  book  was  written,  and 
more  difficult  still  to  understand  why  it  should  ever  have  been 
disinterred  from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  original  Russian. 
AVhether  the  previous  appearance  of  a  French  translation  (which  we 

*  Russian  Travellers  in  Mongolia  and  China.  By  I’.  Piassetsky. 

•  Vanslated  by  J.  Gorlou-Cuuninea1.  2  voL>.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1884. 


noticed  briefly  at  the  time)  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  it 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  Judging  from  appearances,  the 
author  started  on  his  journey  without  any  special  knowledge 
whatever  either  of  Mongolia  or  China,  nor  did  he  pick  up  enough 
on  his  travels  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw  or  to 
appreciate  what  he  was  told.  The  result  is  that  he  has  for  tho 
most  part  nothing  better  with  which  to  fill  his  two  volumes  than 
very  small-beer  brewed  from  the  daily  life  of  himself  and  his 
companions.  If  we  were  compelled  to  supply  a  motive  for  the 
publication  of  his  work,  we  should  suggest  that  it  was  from  a 
burning  desire  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  M.  Sosnowsky,  the 
chief  of  the  expedition.  These  are  themes  which  perpetually  stir 
up  his  resentment  and  on  which  be  is  never  tired  of  dwelling.  S'o 
Litter  is  the  view  he  takes  of  his  chief’s  character  and  conduct 
that  we  are  led  to  doubt  his  judgment,  and  to  question  whether 
M.  Sosnowsky  can  have  always  done  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  have  been  so  generally  disagreeable,  ill-judging,  and 
mean  as  31.  Piassetsky  represents  him. 

Of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  we  hear  very  little,  and  less 
still  of  the  results.  The  much-abused  Sosnowsky,  we  are  told  on 
p.  2,  described  “  our  expedition  as  scientific  and  commercial,”  hut 
the  only  advantages  secured  to  science  and  grasped  at  for  commerce 
were,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  the  work  before  us, 
some  botanical  specimens,  gathered  by  the  author,  and  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  chief  to  supply  the  Chinese  army  operating  in 
Central  Asia  with  bread.  In  proposing  this  venture  the  unfortunate 
Sosnowsky  was  certainly  wrong,  and  no  sooner  did  it  come  to  tire 
ears  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  than  it  was  instantly  repudiated. 
That  no  real  commercial  advantages  were  obtained  was  the  fault 
rather  of  the  route  taken  than  of  M.  Sosnowsky.  For  some  occult 
reason,  the  course  followed  by  the  expedition  was  over  the  well- 
beaten  track  through  Siberia  to  Kiackta,  and  from  thence  to 
Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Hankow.  Leaving  the  Yang-tsze  Kiang 
at  this  point,  the  travellers  struck  northward  up  the  Han  River, 
and  made  a  tolerably  straight  course  back  to  Siberia.  If  the 
object  of  the  expedition  were  to  test  the  possibility  of  opening  a 
trade  route  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Han  in  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  frontier,  31.  Sosnowsky  must  have  been  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  result ;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  due  to 
this  blighting  of  his  hopes  that  his  temper  and  unpleasant  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  demand  so  large  a  place  in  31.  Piassetsky’s  second  volume. 

But  the  probability  is  that  the  true  object  of  the  expedition  was 
rather  political  than  either  scientific  or  commercial,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  those  strategical  journeys  which  have  enabled  tho 
Russians  to  make  such  excellent  maps  of  Central  Asia  and  to 
advance  their  outposts  with  such  unerring  success.  It  is  at  least 
to  he  hoped  that  the  information  gathered  by  3131.  Sosnowsky  and 
3Iatoussowsky,  the  political  members  of  the  mission,  was  of  a 
more  trustworthy  character  than  that  acquired  by  the  author  in  his 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  that  his 
discoveries  that  Chinese  woodcocks  are  to  be  seen  on  lakes  and  that 
cormorants  snarl  like  dogs  have  no  equivalents  in  their  reports  to 
31.  Giers.  As  little  entitled  to  confidence  are  31.  Piassetsky’s 
statements  on  Chinese  matters  generally  as  are  his  scientific  obser¬ 
vations,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  he 
touches  011  which  his  statements  are  not  strangely  misleading. 
After  having  travelled  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  province  of 
Shense,  the  author  confuses  it  with  the  province  of  Shanse 
(“  west  of  the  mountains  ”),  and  tells  us  that  the  province  is 
called  “  Chen-si,  or  rather  Chan-si,  words  which  mean  ‘AVestof 
the  mountains.’  ...  It  is  usually  called  Chen-si  to  distinguish  It 
from  another  province  in  the  north  of  the  same  name.”  Equally 
novel  and  surprising  it  is  to  meet  with  such  statements  as  that 
Chinese  “  is  not  written  in  single  letters,  but  in  words,  so  that 
not  merely  letteis,  but  whole  words,  must  be  learnt”;  that, 
though  the  “  language  is  most  difficult  to  write,  no  European 
language  is  so  easy  to  speak  ” ;  that  women  at  Canton  do  not  bind 
their  feet  after  the  usual  Chinese  manner ;  that  Tseng  Kwo-fan, 
the  father  of  the  present  able  and  enlightened  31inister  at  our 
Court,  was  an  ally  of  Europeans,  &c.  If,  during  the  many  months 
31.  Piassetsky  was  in  Ohiua  he  had  mastered  the  task  he  con¬ 
siders  so  easy,  of  learning  to  speak  the  language,  he  would  have 
avoided  these  and  other  mistakes  which,  though  trifling  in  theta- 
selves,  are  relatively  important,  since  there  is  so  very  little  in  the 
hook  apart  from  the  personal  experiences  of  the  members  of  the 
mission. 

The  most  interesting  political  episodes  in  the  experiences  of  the 
envoys  were  undoubtedly  their  interviews  with  Li  Ilung-chang 
at  Tientsin  and  Tso  Tsung-t’ang  at  Lan-chnw  Foo,  in  the  province 
of  Kansuh.  On  both  these  occasions,  however,  as  well  as  throughout 
their  journey,  they  were  hampered  and  annoyed  by  the  manifest 
existence  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  official  nature  of  tbeir  mission. 
Even  at  Tiumen,  in  Siberia,  the  merchants  “  perfectly  infuriated 
Sosnowsky  by  spreading  abroad  that,  so  far  from  our  being  official 
envoys  of  the  Government,  we  were  nothing  but  vagabonds  and 
amateur  artists”;  and  in  their  first  and  only  interview  with  Li 
Ilung-chang,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  merest  chance,  he 
seems  to  have  treated  them  rather  as  traders  than  a3  officials, 
while  T90  certainly  did  not  extend  to  them  that  courtesy  which 
was  due  to  the  emissaries  of  the  “  White  Czar.”  Possibly  the 
eagerness  which  the  ill-fated  Sosnowsky  showed  to  makecominercial 
bargains  was  responsible  for  the  mistake.  At  a  hint  from  Li,  he 
undertook  to  supply  him  from  Russia  with  all  speed  with  a 
large  consignment  of  carbiues.  This,  like  his  bread  contract,  was 
peremptorily  vetoed  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  it  indicated  a  com- 
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mercial  spirit  which  would  most  assuredly  cause  him  to  be  held  in 
light  esteem  by  so  bureaucratically  minded  a  fraternity  as  Chinese 
Mandarins.  Of  Li-Hung-chang  personally  M.  Piassetsky  has  no¬ 
thing  but  a  twice-told  tale  to  tell.  In  his  countenance  he  says 
there  “  was  nothing  out  of  the  common,”  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Father  Paladius,  he  informs  us  that  he  is  “  a  remarkable  man, 
though  of  humble  origin.” 

Of  Tso  Tsung-t’aDg,  Li-Hung-chang’s  great  rival,  the  author  has 
more  to  say,  and  as  few  foreigners  have  been  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  that  astute  official,  and  as  just  now  his  influence  is 
waxing  in  proportion  as  Li-Hung-chang’s  is  waning,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  As  regards  his 
personal  appearance  he  was  (in  1874),  writes  M.  Piassetsky, 
“  small  and  stout,  and  could  not  be  more  than  sixty  ”  (as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  was  at  that  time  sixty-two).  “  His  countenance  some¬ 
what  reminded  me  of  that  of  Prince  Bismarck,  except  that  he 
was  dark.  He  had  barely  three  hairs  in  his  beard,  but  his 
moustache  was  rather  thicker.  His  movements  were  full  of 
affectation,  and  perhaps  intended  to  produce  a  strong  impression.” 
At  the  time  of  which  the  author  writes,  Tso  was  at  Lan-chow 
Foo,the  capital  of  Kansuh,  marshalling  his  forces  for  his  successful 
campaign  against  the  Mahommedan  rebels.  The  presence  of 
Russians  in  his  camp  at  such  a  time  may  possibly  have  excited 
his  suspicions — at  all  events,  he  treated  M.  Sosnowsky  and  his 
comrades  with  scant  courtesy.  At  his  first  interview  with  his 
visitors 

he  gave  a  kind  of  general  and  almost  imperceptible  salute  on  entering,  and 
then  stopped  short  as  if  something  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  advanced  another  step,  and  then  stopped  short  to  look  at  us. 
One  of  the  Mandarins  gave  him  a  list  of  the  visitors,  which  he  took  very 
deliberately,  and  read  at  arm’s  length,  much  as  an  old  man  would  do.  He 
pronounced  our  chiefs  name,  and  pointed  to  him  as  if  to  make  certain  that 
he  knew  him  by  sight  ;  then  he  pronounced  the  next  name,  looking  up  at 
each  person  as  he  said  it,  and  so  on.  He  eyed  us  all,  as  if  he  had  to  make 
some  selection  from  among  us.  Then  he  began  tiying  to  learn  our  names 
by  heart,  which  was  not  easy,  and  he  got  very  confused  with  So,  Pia,  An, 
&c.  We  were  standing  all  this  time,  and  when  he  had  done  examining 
me  I  said  to  my  colleagues,  “  Well,  gentlemen,  we  may  as  well  sit  down, 
as  there  seems  no  intention  of  asking  us  to  do  so.”  Without  understanding 
my  words,  Tso  grasped  their  general  meaning,  moved  away  from  the  door, 
and  begged  us  to  pass  on,  following  us  closely  and  stopping  at  each  step  to 
compare  us  one  with  another. 

At  subsequent  interviews  Tso’s  manner  was  less  discourteous  to 
the  travellers  than  on  this  first  occasion  ;  but  he  manifestly  had  no 
desire  to  enter  into  close  relationship  with  them.  Possibly  the 
insight  into  character  which  he  is  said  to  possess  in  a  marked 
degree  warned  him  that  the  acquaintanceship  would  not  be  to  his 
taste ;  for,  though  a  patriotic  Chinaman,  he  is  no  indiscriminate 
hater  of  foreigners.  By  his  own  countrymen  he  is  universally 
loved  and  respected.  His  transparent  honesty  of  purpose,  strict 
integrity,  and  fearless  independence  of  character  have  gained  for 
him  the  admiration  of  the  people  and  the  regard  of  his  equals. 
Over  his  province  he  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule,  always  showing 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  treating  them 
rather  as  sons  and  daughters  than  as  subjects.  Although  a  woman- 
hater,  he  is  devotedly  fond  of  children,  and  always  manages  to 
surround  himself  with  troops  of  urchins.  This  characteristic  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  description  which  M.  Piassetsky  gives  of  a 
scene  he  witnessed  in  the  courtyard  of  Tso’s  residence: — 

When  we  reached  the  gallery  we  both  sat  down,  his  (i.e.  Tso’s)  attend¬ 
ants  standing  behind  him.  One  of  the  Mandarins  placed  a  large  basket  of 
rolls  before  the  General,  and  another,  turning  to  a  group  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  bade  them  come  forward.  Placing  themselves  in  a  row  without  any 
pushing  or  quarrelling,  they  all  advanced  slowly  towards  the  table. 
“  Come  forward,”  said  Tso,  with  a  kindly  smile.  The  children  advanced, 
and  after  a  deep  kotow  to  the  General  each  received  a  roll  from  his  hands. 
They  then  made  a  less  profound  bow,  and,  passing  to  the  left  gallery,  went 
off  to  their  homes.  Some  of  the  small  creatures  were  quite  naked,  and  were 
brought  by  their  sisters  and  brothers.  They  were  so  young  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  what  a  grand  personage  they  were  before,  and  presented  them¬ 
selves  without  doing  reverence  to  the  General.  “  Kotow,  kotow,”  said  Tso, 
laughingly,  and  the  poor  children,  joining  their  little  hands  together, 
bowed  so  profoundly  that  they  could  not  get  up  again. 

On  another  occasion,  at  a  review  at  which  the  author  was 
present,  a  regiment  of  boys,  organized  by  Tso,  took  part  in  the 
manoeuvres,  and  was  armed,  according  to  M.  Piassetsky,  “  with 
the  most  singular  guns,  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  barrel,  and 
testifying  to  the  merciless  derision  (?)  of  the  English,  who  had 
sold  these  old  guns  to  them  stripped  of  the  wood.”  This  accusa¬ 
tion  of  unfair  dealing  would  have  greater  weight  if  the  author’s 
Anglophobist  tendencies  were  less  conspicuous  throughout  his  book. 
He  can  find  no  word  too  bard  for  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen 
in  China,  and  when  in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  met  with 
discourtesy  and  rudeness,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  people  mistook  him  for  an  Englishman. 

Chinese  names  are  notoriously  difficult  to  transcribe,  and  almost 
every  writer  follows  his  own  sweet  will  as  to  the  form  in 
which  he  gives  them  expression  on  paper.  We  should  not, 
therefore,  have  been  disposed  to  have  found  fault  with  any  system 
of  orthography  which  M.  Piassetsky  may  have  devised  for  him¬ 
self,  so  long  as  it  made  some  pretence  to  consistency.  But  no 
system  of  any  kind  is  apparent  in  the  orthography  here  displayed, 
and  all  consistency  is  wanting,  even  the  same  name  being  often 
variously  written  within  the  space  of  a  few  pages.  For  example, 
the  name  of  the  southern  gate  of  Peking  is  spelt  Tzian-Min  on  p.  68, 
and  Tziane-Mine  on  p.  103.  In  the  same  way  the  Mongol  word 
meaning  black  is  written  Hara  (p.  28),  Khara  (p.  40),  and  Chara 
(p.  47).  These  and  similar  inconsistencies  must  be  put  down  to 
the  account  of  the  author ;  but  the  translator  alone  must  be  held 


answerable  for  such  vagaries  in  spelling  as  tastless,  quarelling,  &c., 
and  for  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  “  the  streets  are  dense  with 
smoke.”  On  the  whole,  however,  the  translation  is  well  done, 
and  the  illustrations  are  aptly  descriptive  of  the  text. 


SIX  NOVELS.* 

T  would  be  too  much  to  say  of  Lord  James  Douglas’s  novel,  as 
the  heavy-handed  Warburton  said  of  Atalantis,  that  it  was  a 
book  written  in  “  a  loose  effeminacy  of  style  and  sentiment  which 
well  suited  the  debauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar  ” ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  style  of  Queen  Mab  is  weak  and  thin,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  wicked  gambling  Earl,  the  noble  and 
generous  Baronet,  the  scheming  beauty,  and  the  Greek  page  are  of 
the  kind  which  the  “  better  vulgar  ”  love  to  dwell  on.  At  Mostyn 
Hall  dwelt  Queen  Mab,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Squire.  To  this 
fair  creature  would  descend  all  the  broad  acres  of  the  Mostyn 
family ;  so  she  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  rich.  She  has  two 
admirers — Sir  Ronald  Eastmere,  a  true  and  noble  gentleman,  but 
rather  a  bore,  and  the  Earl  of  Darell,  who  is  our  old  friend  the 
cold,  calculating,  handsome  roud  of  the  melodramas.  Of  course  Sir 
Ronald  loves  Queen  Mab  for  herself,  while  the  Earl  loves  her  for  her 
money.  How  the  loves  of  these  two  prosper  ;  how  the  inevitable 
uncle,  supposed  dead,  turns  up  from  Australia,  and  changes  Queen 
Mab  from  an  heiress  into  a  pauper  ;  how  nobly  Sir  Ronald  acts, 
how  basely  the  Earl ;  and  how,  in  the  end,  Queen  Mab  dies,  Sir 
Ronald  is  killed  in  a  duel,  and  the  wicked  Earl  is  left  triumphant, 
cannot  be  set  out  here.  Such,  however,  are  some  of  the  incidents, 
which  are  interwoven  throughout  with  a  quantity  of  racing 
details.  We  do  not  propose  to  treat  our  readers  to  any  of  Lord 
James  Douglas’s  descriptions  of  castles  that  commanded  views 
“  of  almost  two  entire  counties,”  nor  of  the  Earl’s  soliloquy 
before  his  interview  with  a  moneylender,  though  it  is  enlivened  by 
touches  of  pathos  such  as  “  A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  I  could 
have  locked  him  safely  in  the  great  dungeon ;  now  I  suppose  I 
must  listen  to  him  and  be  polite.  Ah !  that  is  what  hurts  me, 
having  even  to  speak  to  such  a  hound  as  Moses  Falcon.”  We 
shall  prefer  a  portion  of  dialogue  in  the  same  scene : — 

“  I  do  not  believe  it !  ”  furiously  exclaimed  the  irate  Jew.  “  Your  lord- 
ship  does  try  to  put  me  off.  I  will  send  for  the  deed  and  satisfy  myself,  and 
if - ” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  the  Earl  sternly,  with  an  evil  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
“  I  have  an  engagement.  My  horse  is,  or  should  be,  at  the  door,  and 
1  am  not  ready.  1  will  wish  you  good  morning,  Mr.  Falcon.”  “  Danvers,” 
he  continued  as  the  butler  answered  the  bell,  “show  this  gentleman  out.  If 
he  needs  any  refreshment,  serve  it  him  in  the  steward’s  room.”  And  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  notice  the  effect  of  his  last  remark.  Lord  Darell,  whistling 
a  new  and  popular  waltz,  instantly  left  the  room. 

It  would  be  rasb  to  say  tbat  nobody  will  be  able  to  read  such, 
passages  as  we  have  quoted  with  pleasure,  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  world  may  still  contain  a  few  iron,  unwearied  minds,  to  whom 
they  even  might  seem  bright  and  fresh. 

When  the  public,  who  had  forgotten  their  White's  Selborne, 
first  found  Mr.  Jefferies  beginning  to  write  about  minute  details 
of  country  life,  they  were  enchanted.  An  element  that  before 
was  getting  a  little  crowded  out  of  fiction  and  ordinary  light 
literature  by  analytical  psychology  and  allusions  to  the  obscurer 
Greek  authors,  was  eagerly  welcomed  back ;  and  if  Mr.  Jefferies 
was  not  considered  exactly  to  have  discovered  the  country,  he 
was  at  least  allowed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  writing  about 
field-mice  and  hedgehogs.  Mr.  Jefferies,  while  thus  winning  a 
triumphant  and  conspicuous  place  as  an  observer  of  tomtits,  also 
showed  himself  capable  of  a  more  extended  vision,  and  of  being 
able  to  fetch  fire  from  Grecian  altars,  while  he  discussed  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  rural  domestic  economy.  The  question  for  the 
critic  would  now  seem  to  be, — Is  this  talk  of  waggon-ruts  overhung 
with  grass,  “  along  which  weasels  often  hunted,”  or  of  yellow- 
hammers  sitting  humped  up  on  gates ;  mixed  with  rhapsodies 
about  the  human  form  divine,  and  the  knee  “  which  is  so  very 
human,  so  nearly  sorrowful  in  its  humanity,”  and  in  which  “  we 
recognize  all  that  the  heart  has  experienced,”  worth  anything  in 
literature,  or  is  it  a  mere  trick  ?  Is  it  something  that  comes 
voluntarily  out  of  the  writer’s  heart,  or  is  it  something  that 
he  has  manufactured  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  public,  which  just 
now  in  literature  is  running  on  the  habits  of  field-mice  and  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  and  in  three  years’  time  may  be  run¬ 
ning  again  on  pirates  and  knights  in  armour  ?  So  full  of  affec¬ 
tations  is  Mr.  Jefferies’s  style  that  we  should  hardly  blame  the 
critic  who  pronounced  his  wares  a  mere  manufacture  to  suit 
the  state  of  the  market,  although  we  should  not  consider  the 
criticism  to  be  just.  Affected  Mr.  Jefferies’s  writing  may  often  be  ; 
but  beneath  it  is  a  pure  and  delicate  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the 
world  of  fields  and  hills,  and  in  the  human  body.  And  not  seldom 

*  Queen  Mab.  A  Novel.  By  Lord  James  Douglas.  2  vols.  London : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Sons. 

The  Dewy  Morn.  A  Novel.  By  Richard  Jefferies.  2  vols.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Sons. 

Incognita.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Cresswell.  3  vols.  London :  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

Miss  Tommy  :  a  Medieval  Bomance.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.”  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Professor  Conant :  a  Story  of  English  and  American  Social  and  Political 
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this  love  for  the  beautiful  takes  expression  in  passages  of  great 
poetic  charm.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Jefferies  has  a  genuine  feeling  for 
modern  peasant  life,  and  when  he  draws  an  agricultural  labourer 
presents  us  with  neither  a  caricature  nor  an  ideal  representation. 
The  Dewy  Morn  is  an  attempt  to  make  use  of  these  powers  in  an 
ordinary  novel.  The  plot  is  a  simple  one.  The  story  opens  by 
showing  us  Felise,  the  heroine,  climbing  a  hill  to  see  the  sunrise. 
Very  charming  is  the  description  of  the  fields  and  hedges  in  the 
dew,  and  equally  charming  is  the  description  of  the  heroine  her¬ 
self.  This  young  lady,  we  are  told,  is  just  emerging  from  that 
explosive  condition  in  which  St.  Augustine  describes  himself 
when  he  says,  “  Not  yet  a  lover,  but  in  love  with  loving,  I  sought 
something  to  love,  yearning  to  be  in  love.”  In  fact,  the  first 
chapter  sees  her  transfer  this  vague  emotion  to  an  object.  This 
is  how  Mr.  Jefferies  describes  the  earlier  state.  Delicate  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  help  preferring  the  concise,  if  tautological,  analysis  of 
the  Carthaginian  Father. 

But  could  this  be  ?  Could  any  one  love  without  an  object  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  the  heart  to  become  full  and  yet  without  an  image  ?  Not  per¬ 
haps  with  a  small  nature,  a  narrow  mind,  a  stunted  being.  With  all  great 
hearts  and  true  women  it  is  always  the  case  ;  they  love  first  in  themselves  ; 
they  love  without  knowing  why,  or  whom  ;  it’s  their  very  life.  If  such  a 
great  and  noble  woman  were  enclosed  in  a  prison  from  youth,  and  permitted 
no  sight  of  man,  still  to  the  end  of  existence  she  would  love.  The  divine 
flame  lighted  in  her  with  life  would  burn  on  to  the  last  moment. 

Felise’s  heart  was  lost  before  she  saw  him.  She  lost  it  amid  the  flowers 
of  the  meadow,  the  wind  on  the  hill,  by  the  rushing  stream.  She  lost  it 
in  her  study  among  her  books,  her  poetry  of  old  Greece — songs  of  the 
“  Violet  Land  ” — her  Odyssey  and  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  iEschylus  ; 
among  the  stars  that  swept  over  the  hill,  by  the  surge  that  ran  up  and 
kissed  her  feet.  The  pointed  grass  stole  it  from  her,  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
spring  demanded  it ;  all  things  beautiful  took  it  from  her.  Her  heart  was 
lost  long  since. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rhapsody  is  certainly  very  pretty,  though 
it  has  a  certain  clumsiness  of  style  in  parts,  which  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  author  not  avoiding.  It  ought  to  have  been  obvious 
to  him  that  in  such  a  passage  to  talk  of  the  Odyssey,  Sophocles, 
and  JEschylus  generally  was  not  so  effective  as  if  he  had  named 
a  particular  person,  and  so  called  up  a  concrete  image.  To  say 
that  she  lost  her  heart  with  Nausicaa  at  the  water-tanks,  with 
Miranda  in  the  Island,  or  Rosalind  at  the  wrestling,  strikes  a  note 
of  emotion  far  more  directly  than  to  say  “  in  her  Odyssey  or  her 
Sliakspeare.”  Enough,  however,  of  such  presumptuous  criticism. 
The  history  of  Felise’s  love  affair  with  Martial  Barnard,  in  which 
the  lady  does  all  the  wooing  and  the  gentleman  all  the  hanging 
back,  is  not  brought  to  a  successful  termination  without  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  painful  little  underplot — a  few  incidents  such  as 
the  pawning  of  a  pearl  necklace,  a  row  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
the  madness  of  a  rejected  suitor.  When  the  reader  has  ex¬ 
plored  these,  he  will  probably  set  the  book  down  with  a  desire  to 
read  something  more  by  the  same  author,  if  that  author  will 
not  be  quite  so  hysterical  over  the  tom-tits  and  the  heroine’s 
anatomy. 

Incoynita  is  not  a  book  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  more 
obvious  faults  of  the  ordinary  three-volume  novel — want  of  inci¬ 
dent,  poorly  and  stupidly  contrived  situations,  improbable  motives, 
and  tiresome  dialogue.  Yet  the  book  is  not  a  good  one;  for, 
though  it  avoids  these  weaknesses,  it  has  plenty  of  faults.  The 
plot  is  very  badly  contrived.  It  unfolds  nothing,  and  has  no 
central  motive ;  while  the  characters,  though  they  talk  well 
enough,  are  mere  shadows ;  shadows  through  which  even  the 
sword  goes  without  any  feeling  of  reality.  To  make  a  murder- 
plot  anything  but  dull  and  fantastic,  the  characters  must  be 
wrought  of  real  flesh  and  blood.  Another  great  defect  shared  by 
all  the  characters,  and  one  which  goes  oddly  with  the  last- 
mentioned  fault,  is  their  brutality.  Probably  the  author  plumes 
himself  on  his  realism  in  this  point,  but  in  truth  he  has  no  reason 
to  do  so.  A  description  of  the  brutality  of  wealthy  suburban 
society  may  or  may  not  be  exact,  but  it  can  never  be  interesting. 
Had  Mr.  Cresswell  introduced  a  character  of  real  nobility  of  feeling, 
he  would,  by  the  contrast,,  have  greatly  heightened  the  moral  paint¬ 
ing  of  his  characters  all  round.  That  element  in  humanity  which 
is  not  wicked,  but  merely  brutal,  is  quite  large  enough  to  be  worth 
writing  about ;  but  in  isolation  it  is  as  tedious  and  uninteresting 
as  mere  humdrum  goodness.  The  hero  of  Incoynita,  a  Godfrey 
Ravenhill,  is  the  best  character  in  the  book,  and,  had  the  author 
been  able  to  get  beyond  a  very  shadowy  conception  of  him,  he 
might  have  become  a  real  creation — not  what  he  is,  the  lay  figure 
of  a  novelist.  His  is  a  character  that  is  often  described  in  fiction, 
but  can  always  be  made  interesting.  He  is  a  self-indulgent 
man  of  the  world,  without  any  good  feeling  or  enthusiasm,  who 
has  an  occasion  to  act  a  chivalrous  and  generous  part  suddenly 
put  before  him,  and  who,  without  any  beating  about  the  bush 
or  analysis  of  his  feelings,  acts  that  part  nobly  and  well. 
Ravenhill  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Cecilie  Danvil.  He 
finds  that  she  has  been  compromised  by  the  designs  of  a  certain 
Major  Lavers.  He  forces  a  confession  of  this  from  her,  and 
the  engagement  between  them  is  broken  off.  That  same  day 
Ravenhill  discovers  that  Cecilie’s  grief  and  sense  of  shame  and 
weakness  are  now  hurrying  her  to  place  herself  irrevocably 
in  Major  Lavers’s  power.  Ravenhill,  not  because  he  loves  her  any 
longer,  but  from  a  chivalry  of  feeling,  resolves  to  save  her.  Acting 
on  the  impulse  he  goes  armed  with  a  sword-cane  to  a  wood 
through  which  he  knows  Major  Lavers  will  pass.  Major  Lavers, 
he  knows,  always  carries  a  sword-cane.  The  two  men  fight,  and 
Ravenhill  runs  Lavers  through  the  heart.  Before  he  leaves  the 
wood,  however,  he  sees  that  the  whole  scene  has  been  witnessed 
by  a  tall  girl  dressed  in  black,  who  holds  a  black  mask  before  her 


face.  He  speaks  to  her  and  gives  her  some  indication  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  duel.  She  answers  that  he  need  never  fear  anything 
from  her.  This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  start  for  a  novel,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  author  has  very  little  idea  of  developing  the  story  he 
has  begun.  It  is  apparently  easy  to  him  to  go  on  weaving  very 
artfully  plenty  of  new  and  suggestive  situations,  but  he  cannot  in¬ 
terlace  and  develop  them.  He  can  start  the  game,  but  he  cannot 
run  it  down.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  four  or  five  capital 
incidents  and  situations  which  the  author  lets  drop,  to  follow 
instead  the  very  stale  scent  of  a  trial  of  the  wrong  person  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Perhaps  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Cresswell's  style 
might  be  given  by  quoting  the  conversation  in  which  Cecilie 
shows  her  former  fiance,  Ravenhill,  that  she  has  guessed  that  it 
was  he  who  killed  Major  Lavers,  and  in  which  she  tries  to  find 
out  whether  he  still  has  any  love  left  for  her : — 

When  they  had  turned,  she  remarked, 

“  But  it  was  nothing  to  you.  It  did  not  matter  to  you.”  Her  voice  was 
cold,  horribly  cold,  assertive  merely  of  a  matter  of  fact,  with  some  under¬ 
tone  that  seemed  to  mean  she  resented  his  having  interfered  on  her  behalf. 

“  I  hope  some  things  matter  to  all  men,”  said  Ravenhill. 

Again  Cecilie  made  no  response.  He  had  always  had  a  trick  of  closing 
her  lips  with  his  answers. 

“  Were  you  jealous  of  him  ?  ”  she  asked,  after  a  little  time. 

“  I  was  not  jealous  of  him,  Miss  Danvil,”  answered  Ravenhill,  in  a  voice 
that,  though  not  loud,  fell  like  the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer. 

Mr.  Cresswell  can  write  with  a  fine  edge  to  his  words.  Let  bis  next 
book  have  more  human  interest,  and  he  may  make  a  good  novel. 

Though  we  cannot  absolutely  endorse  the  high  praise  conferred 
upon  her  new  book  by  “  The  Author  of  ‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,’  ” 
in  her  preface  to  Miss  Tommy,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  has 
considerable  merits.  To  have  written  “  a  simple  and  old-fashioned 
story,”  and  “  to  have  painted  one  ‘  who  was  only  a  woman  ’ — 
nothing  more,”  is  what  a  great  many  novelists  would  have  liked 
to  have  done.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  novelist  speaks  so 
frankly  to  the  critics  and  the  public  as  to  her  belief  in  her 
achievement.  Miss  Tommy  is  called  a  Mediaeval  Romance — that 
is,  a  romance  of  the  middle-aged — and  tells  the  loves  of  a  certain 
Miss  Thomasina  Trotter  and  Major  Gordon.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person  by  a  Miss  Murray,  who  has  a  lover  Charlie 
Gordon.  "The  book  opens  by  showing  us  the  young  lady  dis¬ 
consolate  at  the  idea  of  her  lover  going  to  India  and  her  parents 
refusing  to  allow  an  engagement  with  him.  Miss  Tommy,  who 
knows  the  lover  and  his  family,  does  her  best  to  console  the  young 
lady,  and  takes  her  on  a  long  visit  at  Dover.  Presently  an  uncle 
of  Charlie  comes  on  the  stage.  This  is  Major  Gordon.  Of  course 
he  has  been  the  love  of  Miss  Tommy’s  youth,  and  of  course  the 
most  unobservant  person  in  real  life  would  have  seen  it  long 
before  the  narrator  does.  Though  in  the  end  Miss  Tommy  and 
the  Major  do  not  marry,  an  equally  suitable  arrangement  is  come 
to,  and  the  lady  is  able  to  devote  her  life  to  nursing  the  poor 
blind  and  invalided  soldier.  The  best  scene  in  the  book  is  the 
reading  out  before  the  two  old  lovers  of  Crabbe’s  tale  Procrasti¬ 
nation,  which,  by  a  somewhat  clumsy  piece  of  affectation,  is 
described  as  a  poem  “  which  probably  this  generation  never  heard 
of.” 

Professor  Conant  is  a  very  different  sort  of  book.  It  is  a  seeth¬ 
ing  mass  of  characters,  incidents,  and  disquisitions  on  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Speaking  of  the  persons  of  his  novel,  the 
author  tells  us : — “  Their  loves  and  exaltations,  their  griefs  and 
perils,  the  modest  talks  in  which  they  discuss  their  plans,  and 
their  theories  of  religious,  political,  and  social  life  became  strangely 
real  to  him  who  wrote.”  If  they  became  strangely  real  to  him 
who  wrote,  they  have  in  the  process  of  transmission  become 
strangely  unreal  to  him  who  reads.  Not  one  character  in  the 
book,  unless  it  be  the  Professor,  has  any  sense  of  life  in  him.  All 
the  rest  are  but  lay  figures,  who  are  hurried  by  the  author  from 
the  stirring  incidents  of  shipwreck  to  the  comparative  quiet  and 
repose  of  an  interview  with  a  deputation  of  “  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  of  America  ”  with  the  utmost  unconcern.  This  is 
the  free  and  unfettered  style  of  narration  adopted : — -“  A  lifeboat 
was  lying  to,  and  a  single  glass  was  seeking  to  descry  a  sail.  It 
was  Lord  Bolton.  The  night  had  been  stormy  and  perilous  to  his 
frail  craft.  Precious  lives  had  been  lost,  and  the  survivors  were 
in  mourning.  Early  the  night  before  a  dip  of  the  boat  had  thrown 
Miss  Roberts  into  the  sea  ;  half  a  dozen  bold  swimmers  had  leaped 
after  her,  but  she  had  not  been  rescued,  and  only  half  of  those 
who  had  gone  to  her  aid  returned.”  This  incident — not  unlike 
that  described  in  the  famous  song,  “  Over  went  the  captain,  over 
went  the  crew  ” — is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Huntington’s  story.  We  will  not,  however,  develop  it 
further  here,  but  will  leave  our  readers  to  explore  for  themselves. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  work. 
For  ourselves,  we  wish  that  Mr.  Huntington  had  put  the  consider¬ 
able  literary  gifts  he  possesses  to  better  use — say,  in  giving  us  a 
really  good  account  of  social  life  in  Canada — instead  of  attempting 
to  “  court  that  enchantment  and  infatuation  which,”  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  comes  from  studying  “  the  loves  of  men  and 
women.” 

The  Armourer's  ’ Prentices ,  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
Messrs.  Macmillan’s  new  sixpenny  Illustrated  Magazine,  has  now 
been  reprinted  in  two  volumes.  With  such  proofs  of  popularity 
there  is  little  use  in  asking  the  question,  How  can  people  endure 
to  wade  through  these  dull,  if  faultless,  archaeological  trivialities, 
enlivened  only  by  such  phrases  as  “  young  sir,”  “  methought,” 
“  quotha,”  “  alack,”  “  what  would’st  thou  do  ?  ”  “  ’tis  passing 
strange,”  and  the  other  phenomena  of  mediaeval  padding  P  It  is 
quite  evident,  however,  that  children,  and  grown-up  people,  too, 
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like  Miss  Y’onge’s  books,  and  that  the  former  in  no  way  regard 
them  as  a  sly  form  of  history  lessons.  There  is  therefore  little 
more  to  be  said.  The  story  treats  of  two  boys  who  are  left 
orphans,  Stephen  and  Ambrose,  the  sons  of  a  ranger  of  the  New 
Forest.  Their  elder  brother  is,  of  course,  a  weak  coward,  and 
allows  his  wife  to  turn  them  out  of  their  old  home.  The  boys, 
accompanied  by  the  inevitable  faithful  old  hound,  wander  up  to 
London  to  look  for  an  uncle,  whom  they  regard  in  a  light  of 
great  veneration,  a  feeling  not  enhanced  when  they  discover  him 
to  have  turned  into  Wolsey’s  jester.  The  boys  in  London  become 
’prentices,  one  of  an  armourer,  the  other  of  a  printer;  and,  after 
saving  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.  and  doing  other  notable  deeds,  as 
was  the  wont  of  the  London  ’prentice,  they  marry  and  die  in  the 
orthodox  fashion.  That  is,  the  good,  gentle,  and  pious  brother 
dies,  and  the  happy,  headstrong,  noble  brother  lives  and  marries ; 
for  such  is  life  with  the  lady  novelist  who  writes  for  children. 

Miss  Yonge  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  knowledge  —  the 
result  of  intelligent  research  in  English  social  life  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — and  for  the  highly  commend¬ 
able  way  in  which  she  sets  forth  her  authorities  in  the  preface. 
We  think,  however,  that  her  conception  of  the  London  ’prentice  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  little  too  august,  a  little  too  much  like  that  of  the 
citizen  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

THE  Civil  Service  History  of  England  adds  yet  another  to  the 
list  of  manuals  already  existing  to  aid  the  crammer  in  his 
harmful  task.  It  is  little  more  than  a  dictionary  of  events  and 
names  and  dates.  If  it  be  possible  from  its  pages  to  “  get  up  ” 
history  enough  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  then  these 
examinations  must  be  a  hollow  sham,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
abolished  the  better.  Scanty  as  are  the  scraps  of  explanatory 
matter,  they  are  so  far  behind  the  latest  lights  in  English  history 
that,  even  if  copied  word  for  word,  they  will  hardly  satisfy  competent 
examiners.  This  text-book  still  sticks  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
calling  the  period  before  Egbert  the  Heptarchy,  and  enumerating 
its  seven  several  States.  Nor  is  it  better  informed  as  to  later  times. 
We  find  that  upon  the  death  of  Llewellyn  “  Wales  was  erected 
into  a  principality  for  the  heir  of  the  English  crown,”  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  it  is  added,  “The 
Norman  and  Saxon  lines  were  for  the  first  time  combined  in  his 
person.”  In  the  Appendix,  which  gives  a  “  Table  of  the  principal 
gains  and  losses  of  Great  Britain  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Victoria,”  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  “  Ionian  Islands  ”  still 
standing  as  a  “  British  possession,”  while  Cyprus  is  not  there  at  all. 
In  another  Appendix,  entitled  “  English  Historical  Biography,” 
we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Thomas  Cromwell  “  was  beheaded 
for  recommending  Anne  of  Cleves  to  Henry  as  his  wife.” 
Hitherto  we  had  believed  that  the  charge  against  him  was  one  of 
treason.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Civil  Service 
History  is  neither  accurate  nor  scientific  enough  to  be  safely 
trusted  in  even  as  a  cram-book. 

The  Epitome  of  History  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Professor  Karl  Ploetz.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern,  compressed  into  one  small 
volume,  and  has  about  as  much  in  common  with  history  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  as  a  pot  of  Liebig's  Extract  has  with 
a  joint  of  beef.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  an  historical 
dictionary.  As  such  it  may  be  used  with  confidence,  for  it  has 
been  carefully  compiled  and  the  author  has  consulted  the  writings 
of  the  latest  workers  in  historical  research.  The  information  it 
contains  is  therefore  scientific  and  trustworthy,  and  as  near  an 
approach  is  made  to  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  dates  as  is  attain¬ 
able  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  Absolute  certainty  on  any  given 
historical  point  would  seem  to  be  beyond  our  reach,  as  even 
original  authorities  too  often  differ  in  their  accounts  of  contem¬ 
porary  events.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  history  as 
a  record  of  names  and  dates  to  be  mastered  by  a  superhuman  effort 
of  memory.  Its  educational  value  lies  in  the  opportunities  it  gives  of 
studying  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  gaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  wide  range  and  diversity  of  character.  This  is  now  so 
earnestly  insisted  upon,  and  so  generally  accepted  by  all  educators 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  find  a  constant 
stream  of  books  which  are  merely  tables  of  historical  data  still 
issuing  from  the  press  with  the  avowed  object  of  teaching 
history.  It  is  like  attempting  to  learn  chemistry  by  committing 
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to  memory  the  several  names  of  elements  without  any  demon¬ 
strative  experiments  to  show  the  effect  they  have  on  one  another 
when  brought  into  combination.  Nor  can  we  tuiderstand  who 
the  examiners  are  who  are  satisfied  with  the  very  small  amount 
of  real  historical  knowledge  that  can  be  scraped  off  such  mere 
skeletons  of  the  subject. 

The  Digest  of  English  History  is  based  on  the  better  system  of 
dealing  with  one  period  of  history  more  in  detail,  and,  although 
also  a  professed  aid  to  examination,  is,  we  should  think,  intended 
for  the  use  of  much  younger  students  than  either  of  the  books  we 
have  just^  noticed.  Instead  of  being  written  as  a  continuous 
narrative,  it  is  all  cut  up  into  scraps  and  sections  which,  in  spite 
of  the  name,  make  its  pages  look  thoroughly  indigestible.  The 
author  claims  as  distinctive  features  of  his  little  book  that  it  i3 
reliable  and  tangible.  We  had  hitherto  supposed  that  all  books 
must  by  their  very  nature  be  tangible.  An  intangible  book  could 
not  exist  unless  it  shared  the  airy  character  of  the  “  new  clothes  ” 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  familiar  fairy  tale.  Perhaps  with  a  view 
to  making  the  matter  more  tangible  the  author  attempts  to  narrate 
bygone  events  in  the  present  tense.  We  say  attempts,  because 
every  here  and  there  he  lapses  into  the  past  tense,  as,  for  example, 
Marshal  Villars  avails  himself  of  the  large  numbers  of  trees  around 
and  entrenched  his  men,  &c.  This  fault  tends  to  great  confusion 
of  style,  and  makes  it  undesirable  for  use  as  a  school  book. 

The  Civil  Service  Geography  is  one  of  the  books  that  follow  the 
old-fashioned  system  of  treating  geography  as  simply  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  names  and  positions  of  certain  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
general  reformation  in  elementary  class-books  which  is  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  feature  of  the  present  day.  This  may  account  for  its 
adherence  to  the  old-fashioned  method,  against  which  we  have 
so  often  protested,  of  appealing  to  the  memory  only.  The  present 
edition  professes  to  have  been  revised  and  corrected  down  to 
the  current  year.  Opening  it  at  random  at  Russia,  we  find  that 
all  religious  sects  are  tolerated  in  that  country,  while  there  is  not  a 
word  said  of  the  recent  workings  of  the  mineral  oil  in  Baku,  which 
threatens  to  revolutionize  the  commerce  in  petroleum,  and  may 
lead  to  such  great  results  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Slavonic  Empire.  Thus  we  conclude  that  the  editor  has  been 
guided  more  by  other  manuals  than  by  the  latest  records  of  travel 
and  research. 

Under  the  title  Glimpses  of  the  Globe,  we  have  Parts  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.  of  a  series  of  elementary  geography  books  which  in  every  respect 
contrast  most  favourably  with  theCivilServiceGeography.  Here  we 
find  pleasant  and  readable  accounts  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  the  prose  lessons  being  frequently  varied  by  well-chosen 
extracts  in  verse  from  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  other  well-known, 
poets.  There  are  plenty  of  pictures,  too,  as  well  as  maps,  to  give 
reality  to  the  text.  As  these  “  Glimpses  ”  contain  a  great  deal 
about  the  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
describing  the  physical  features  of  foreign  lands,  they  are  well 
suited  to  make  the  geography  lesson  useful  as  well  as  pleasant. 

There  is  not  the  same  marked  improvement  in  books  on  grammar 
that  there  is  in  those  on  geography.  Not  long  since  we  heard  a 
peer  who  filled  the  chair  at  a  meeting  connected  with  the  cause  of 
education  make  a  heartrending  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience  by  a  recital  of  the  tortures  he  had  endured  when  a  small 
boy  under  the  pretence  of  education.  Chief  among  these  was 
having  had  the  English  Grammar  of  Lindley  Murray  thrust  into 
his  hands  and  being  expected  to  learn  from  it  his  first  grammar 
lesson.  This  was  the  reason,  he  said,  why  he  still  knew  nothing 
about  grammar.  He  congratulated  the  children  of  to-day  on  being 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  Lindley  Murray  as  though  its  rule 
had  been  a  tyranny  akin  to  negro  slavery.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  times  that  the  stock  subject  with  speakers  at  educational 
meetings  is  abuse  of  the  books  in  vogue  when  they  were  young,  and 
declaration  of  their  own  consequent  ignorance  of  the  sciences 
those  books  professed  to  teach.  One  is  driven  to  wonder  what 
some  years  hence  the  children  of  to-day  will  find  to  say  on  such 
occasions  if  it  be  true  that  the  text-books  they  have  now  in  their 
hands  are  so  very  far  in  advance  of  the  old  ones.  So  far  as 
concerns  grammars,  however,  we  can  see  no  such  very  marked 
improvement. 

In  the  Civil  Service  English  Grammar,  a  new  edition  of  which 
is  just  issued,  we  find  many  of  the  old  blunders  which  were  rife 
a  dozen  years  ago.  For  instance,  the  progress  of  the  language 
is  marked  off  into  “  Five  Great  Periods.”  Each  of  these  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  different  name,  and  to  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  a  distinct  date  is  assigned.  This  bears  absurdity  on  the  face 
of  it.  Every  one  knows  how  subtle  and  gradual  the  changes  in  a 
language  are,  and  how  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  date  of 
the  introduction  even  of  a  new  word.  Thus  who  can  believe  that 
the  first  period  of  the  English  language  came  to  an  end  in  1066, 
and  that  in  1067  the  people  spoke  something  different  P  Or  what 
happened  in  the  year  1250  that  it  should  be  assigned  as  the  first 
year  when  Old  English  was  spoken,  or  in  1550  that  it  should  be 
given  the  honour  of  ushering  in  “Modern  English”?  We  notice 
with  surprise  that  the  string  of  writers  in  this  Modern  English  is 
led  off  by  George  Buchanan,  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland. 
The  book  is  noted  as  a  specimen  of  Latin  prose.  The  author  is 
no  happier  in  his  derivations  than  in  his  history,  and  must  have 
sought  them  in  his  own  fancy.  To  trace  bachelor  from  the  French 
has,  low,  and  chevalier,  a  knight,  may  not  be  original,  but  is 
ridiculous.  We  recommend  him  to  consult  either  Brachet  or 
Littre,  and  he  will  see  that  the  original  form  of  bachelor  was 
simply  low  Latin  for  a  cowboy,  and  will  also  find  the  steps  pointed 
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out  by  which  it  has  now  attained  a  place  in  chivalry  and  letters. 
We  learn  with  surprise  from  the  preface  that  this  ignorant  little 
book  has  been  compiled  because  none  of  the  text-books  now  in 
use  “contain  sufficient  information  on  this  subject  to  enable  a 
candidate  to  answer  satisfactorily  very  many  of  the  questions 
given  at  a  Civil  Service  examination.’’  But  as  no  information  is 
of  value  unless  it  be  trustworthy,  we  cannot  recommend  it  to  fill 
up  the  void. 

The  two  other  works  on  grammar  on  our  list  are  intended  more 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  taught.  The  one  contains 
“  Notes  of  Grammar  Lessons,”  to  be  given  to  the  class  through  the 
medium  of  the  blackboard ;  the  other  text-book,  on  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences,  is  a  collection  of  exercises  in  parsing  and  analysis. 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  series  of  Messrs.  Blackie  & 
Son’s  School  Classics  we  iind  Goldsmith's  Goocl-Natured  Man 
and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  the 
author  prefixed  and  notes  explanatory  of  the  text  appended  to 
each.  Many  of  the  expressions  that  find  a  place  in  the  notes  we 
should  have  thought  explained  themselves  and  required  no  inter¬ 
preter.  However,  as  the  notes  are  all  placed  at  the  end,  reference 
to  them  is  optional.  The  convenient  size  and  clear  type  of  these 
little  volumes  ought  to  commend  them  to  general  use.  The  anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  King  John,  in  Messrs.  Longmans’  “  Modern  Series,” 
is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  story  of  the  play  told  in  prose.  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  boys  nowadays  have  understandings 
too  weak  to  make  out  the  story  of  a  play  for  themselves,  for 
most  school  editions  tell  it  them  before  they  begin.  This  must 
quite  take  away  any  interest  they  might  otherwise  feel  in  reading 
the  play.  We  notice  a  pedigree  setting  forth  the  relationship  of 
the  chief  characters,  and  a  map  of  Henry  II.’s  Continental  domi¬ 
nions,  and  several  illustrations,  as  very  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  history  and  costumes  of  the  period. 


ENGLISH  CARICATURES  OF  NAPOLEON.* 

MR.  ASHTON’S  English  Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  I. , 
like  his  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  is  less  a 
full  account  of  his  subject  than  a  collection  of  materials  useful 
for  writing  one.  The  book  not  the  less  deserves  to  tempt  that 
mysterious  person,  the  general  reader.  The  general  turner  over, 
who  is  also,  after  a  fashion,  a  student  of  literature,  will  give  it  a 
still  greater  share  of  his  appreciation.  Its  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
illustrations  are  exactly  designed  for  his  amusement,  and  it  is  his 
fault  and  not  Mr.  Ashton’s  if  they  do  not  also  serve  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  author  must,  however,  partly  bear  the  blame  if  his  book 
does  not  prove  as  profitable  reading  as  it  well  might.  Mr. 
Ashton’s  method  has  not  been  well  chosen.  He  calls  his  book 
English  Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  but  it  is  rather 
a  skeleton  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  running  commentary 
of  contemporary  and  hostile  criticism.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  this  was  the  wrong  side  from  which  to  approach  the 
subject.  The  facts  of  Napoleon’s  life  have  been  told  abun¬ 
dantly  elsewhere,  and,  as  Mr.  Ashton  would  himself  acknow¬ 
ledge,  better  told.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  larger  books 
on  the  subject,  but  we  may  point  out  that  Lockhart’s  admirable 
short  biography  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form.  It 
would  have  been  enough  if  Mr.  Ashton  had  given  a  few  extracts 
from  this  work,  and  had  added  what  original  comment  he  thought 
necessary  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  note.  The  space  gained 
might  then  have  been  devoted  to  a  fuller  account  of  the  cari¬ 
catures,  and,  better  still,  of  the  caricaturists.  As  it  is,  they  turn 
up  mysteriously,  apparently  from  nowhere  in  particular.  This 
is  a  serious  drawback,  both  to  the  value  and  the  interest  of  the 
book.  The  names  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson  are  familiar  enough  ; 
but  nine  out  of  ten  of  Mr.  Ashton’s  readers  will  meet  the  other 
caricaturists  for  the  first  time,  and  would  willingly  know  more 
about  them.  In  deliberately  turning  from  this  side  of  his  subject 
the  author  does  himself  wrong,  for  he  appears  to  have  chosen 
that  way  of  doing  his  work  which  was  likely  to  cause  him  the 
least  trouble. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  the  book  owes  its  value  to 
the  author’s  exertions  as  an  illustrator  rather  than  as  a  writer. 
As  we  learn  from  the  title-page,  he  has  himself  prepared  the 
illustrations,  so,  however  much  he  may  owe  to  the  drawings,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Ashton  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his 
own.  None  of  them  are  full  copies  of  the  original,  being  not 
only  greatly  diminished  in  size,  which  was  a  matter  of  course, 
but  in  most  cases  only  extracts.  Mr.  Ashton  takes  the  figure 
of  Napoleon,  and  as  little  else  as  possible.  In  this  way  in¬ 
justice  is  no  doubt  done  to  the  draughtsman.  The  reader  who 
will  compare  the  little  figures  extracted,  on  p.  246  of  the  first 
volume,  from  Gillray ’3  “  Handwriting  on  the  Wall  ”  with  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  whole  plate  given  in  the  Caricature  History  of  the 
Georges  can  see  at  once  how  much  of  the  significance  has  been 
lost  by  destroying  the  unity  of  the  work.  By  way  of  driving 
home  the  nail,  we  may  point  out  that  the  experience  can  be 
repeated  by  comparing  the  figures  of  Addington  and  Napoleon  as 
given  on  p.  177  and  the  same  among  their  admirably  drawn  sur¬ 
roundings  in  Gillray’s  “  Armed  Heroes.”  Mr.  Ashton,  however, 
may  point  out  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  dealing  directly 
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with  the  figure  of  Napoleon  as  shown  in  English  caricature, 
and  that,  good  as  the  stolid  imbecility  of  Lord  Hawkesbury 
may  be  in  the  plate  just  named,  it  does  not  bear  on  the 
matter  in  hand.  That  matter  is  the  terrible  conqueror  himself. 
His  career,  as  it  appeared  to  the  English  caricaturist,  can  be 
followed  here  from  Gillray’s  picture  of  him  as  a  ragged  urchin 
gnawing  a  bone  in  Corsica,  down  to  the  Colophon  which  shows 
him  with  folded  arms  gloomily  seated  on  a  mushroom  over¬ 
shadowing  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  In  this  long  gallery  Napoleon 
appears  with  a  considerable  variety  of  detail,  but  with  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  essentials.  The  artists  were  men  of  very  various  degrees 
of  skill,  and  of  more  or  less  fertility  of  imagination,  but  they  are 
all  of  one  mind  in  their  view  of  Napoleon.  He  is  always  either 
the  ruthless  military  tyrant  threatening  fire  and  sword,  or  he  is  in 
the  other  extreme,  whining  and  lying  like  a  detected  adven¬ 
turer.  At  this  time  of  day  even  those  who  know  how  far  both 
views  are  justified  by  the  facts  of  Napoleon’s  life  may  be 
tempted  to  turn  from  this  monotony  of  abuse  and  hate.  There 
are  two  mistakes  which  are  about  equally  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  reader  of  this  book  who  is  not  gifted  by  training  or 
nature  with  the  capacity  for  saying  distinguo.  The  first,  which 
he  will  make  entirely  off  his  own  bat,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
caricatures  of  Napoleon  are  exceptionally  ferocious,  whereas  the 
fiercest  of  them  could  be  paralleled  from  among  the  attacks  made 
on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  Lord  North.  The  time  was  one  of  hard 
hitting,  and  a  generation  in  which  Gillray  could  draw  Lady 
Buckinghamshire  undergoing  a  whipping  at  the  cart’s  tail  was  not 
likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  its  japes  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This 
mistake  would  only  be  made  by  the  hasty  general  reader  who 
forgets  that  Mr.  Ashton’s  book  is  a  selection  not  only  of  English 
caricature,  but  even  of  what  was  published  in  England  about 
Napoleon,  not  a  little  of  which  was  laudatory  enough.  Mr. 
Ashton  will  himself  help  the  weaker  sort  to  another  and  an 
equally  gross  mistake,  which  is,  to  suppose  that  all  this  violent 
abuse  was  a  sign  of  fear.  He  is  much  too  fond  of  talking  about 
the  “  courage  shown  on  paper,”  and  speaking  of  the  panic  felt 
in  preparing  to  repel  invasion.  Now,  we  had  always  thought 
that  active  preparation  to  meet  danger  was  a  sign  of  courage 
and  intelligence.  A  man,  and  much  more  a  nation,  may  be 
forgiven  for  boasting  if  it  makes  good  its  words,  though  of 
course  the  deeds  look  better  by  themselves.  Now,  as  Mr.  Ashton 
himself  points  out,  while  journalists  and  caricaturists  were  talking 
on  shore,  “afloat  they  were  doing.”  Just  so.  The  nation  said  it 
would  beat  Napoleon,  and  it  did — which,  we  take  it,  is  no  proof 
of  cowardice.  Truly,  to  quote  Cromwell,  we  were  never  beaten 
at  all  by  him.  We  have  been  unable  to  praise  Mr.  Ashton’s  book 
without  restriction ;  but,  if  its  faults  were  greater  than  they  are, 
it  would  be  welcome  as  a  timely  reminder  of  the  days  when  this 
country  stood  alone  against  all  Europe,  headed  by  the  ablest,  the 
most  indefatigable,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  modern  rulers, 
and  came  out  of  the  fight  victorious. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

ONE  does  not  look  for  a  thrilling  novel,  or  Lord  Tennyson’s 
new  poem,  or  Dr.  Klein  on  cholera,  or  Lord  Malmesbury  on 
the  politics  of  his  time,  among  the  books  annually  issued  by  this 
Society.  We  resign  ourselves  to  respectable  mediocrity,  and  try 
to  feel  that  the  managers  know  the  public  for  whom  they  have  to 
cater,  and  are  able  to  supply  what  their  subscribers  require.  Still, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  we  must  characterize  this  year’s  parcel  as 
distinctly  of  a  lower  average  of  interest  than  last  year’s.  Such 
fluctuations  occur  in  all  publishing  houses,  and  last  year’s  advance 
was  so  considerable  that  if  this  year’s  books  maintain  their  place 
near  the  same  level  it  is  enough.  As  usual,  story-books  predomi¬ 
nate,  many  of  them  merely  novels  with  a  purpose  or  moral.  We 
may,  however,  take  the  stories  last,  and  begin  with  those  volumes 
which  have  a  scientific  or  historical  subject.  Two  diocesan  his¬ 
tories  come  first.  Dr.  Jessop’s  book  on  Norwich  is  worthy  of  its 
learned  author  and  of  the  valuable  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  East  Anglian  see,  whether  at  Dunwich,  or  Elmham,  or 
Thetford,  or  Norwich,  is  ably  and  clearly  described  without  fine 
writing,  yet  in  an  interesting  and  easy  style.  Dr.  Jessop’s  wide 
historical  learning  enables  him  to  use  comparisons  to  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  as,  for  example,  where  he  tells  of  Bishop  Herfast,  “  himself 
a  married  man,”  who  seems  to  have  thrown  the  weight  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  cause  of  those  clergy  who  maintained  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  matrimony,  and  who  “  ordained  one  man  as  deacon  and 
another  as  priest,  though  each  had  a  wife  from  whom  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  separate.”  It  is  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  English 
secular  clergy  were  married  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  not  the  English  only,  for  Dr.  Jessop  reminds  us 
that  this  was  the  age  of  an  Archbishop  of  Rouen  whose  wife 
bore  him  children,  and  of  Herbert,  the  married  Bishop  of  Milan. 
Another  point  which  Dr.  Jessop  brings  out  in  the  early  part  of  his 
book  is  that  before  the  Conquest  a  bishop  sometimes  held  more 
than  one  see.  Theodred,  who  was  Bishop  of  London  as  early  as 
926,  was  also  Bishop  of  Elmham,  and  the  Londoners  found  fault 
with  him  for  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  at 
Bury  in  his  East  Anglian  diocese.  The  book  comes  virtually  to 
an  end  with  the  history  of  the  Nonjurors,  who  were  strong  in  East 
Anglia  and  had  bishops  at  Thetford  and  Ipswich,  but  there  is  a 
summary  of  subsequent  events  down  to  the  present,  including  a 
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land  of  digression  on  tlie  work  accomplished  by  Bishop  Stanley, 
who  wrote  so  entertainingly  about  Birds,  and  was  father  of  the 
late  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  and  an  excellent  index. 

The  History  of  Winchester,  by  the  Rev.  William  Benham,  is 
another  very  welcome  volume.  Mr.  Benham’s  qualifications  for 
the  task  are  well  known,  and,  like  Dr.  Jessop,  he  has  made  the 
early  part  of  his  book  the  most  interesting,  and  steers  clear  of  the 
grotesque  errors  about  King  Lucius  and  the  British  bishops  which 
disfigure  Milner’s  History  of  Winchester,  and  many  a  book  of 
greater  fame.  A  very  useful  appendix  gives  an  account  of  “  the 
disposal  of  Church  Lands  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,” 
and  there  are  lists  of  bishops,  priors,  and  deans,  with  an  index. 

Of  very  similar  character  with  the  foregoing  is  Mr.  Gibson's 
Northumbrian  Saints,  chapters  from  the  early  history  of  the 
English  Church.  It  is  of  course  more  or  less  a  series  of  extracts 
from  Beeda,  but  is  none  the  worse  on  that  account,  and  may  bo 
strongly  recommended.  Mr.  Gibson  deals  with  the  lives  of 
Paulinus,  Aidan,  Cuthbert,  Wilfrid,  and  others,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  being  perhaps  that  on  Cmdmou  and  St.  Hilda.  Small 
as  the  book  is,  it  ought  to  have  had  an  index. 

There  are  two  convenient  little  volumes  of  Bible  lessons,  both  by 
ladies.  Faithful  Soldiers  and  Servants,  by  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  is  a 
series  of  twenty  addresses  to  young  men.  They  are  forcible  and 
practical,  but  moderate  and  sensible  in  tone,  especially  on  the 
question  of  temperance.  Bible  Thoughts  for  Daily  TJse  is  by  Mrs. 
Campbell,  and,  avoiding  controversial  questions,  endeavours  to 
offer  some  suggestions  and  interesting  thoughts  for  family  read¬ 
ing.  They  are  printed  in  good  large  type,  and  will  probably  be 
found  very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  well  as  for  private  reading. 
Evangel  and  Evangelist ,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carr,  is  a  course  of 
addresses  delivered  at  Wokingham  in  Lent  1S83  to  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  others.  The  Great  Passion  Prophecy  Vindicated,  by 
the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland,  is  more  controversial,  dealing  with 
Messianic  prophecy  in  general,  but  especially  with  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  arguments  are  clearly  put,  and  there  is 
not  a  word  too  much  in  the  little  volume. 

Two  Years  in  an  Indian  Mission,  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Blackett, 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  those  who  take  the  same  view 
of  the  subject  as  the  author.  Mr.  Blackett  speaks  from  experience, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  Cambridge  mission  to  Delhi;  his  opinions 
are  summed  up  in  a  concluding  paragraph,  in  which,  enumerating 
the  principal  forms  of  religious  belief  in  Hindustan,  he  points  out 
the  influence,  first  of  Christianity,  and  then  of  infidelity,  on  the 
native  mind : — “  The  past  religious  history  of  India  has  beeu 
unique ;  its  present  religious  condition  is  unique  ;  and  its  future 
bids  fair  to  keep  up  the  tradition.”  A  Friend's  Hand  is  a  suitable 
book  for  the  sick  and  old,  being  in  large  type,  light  to  hold,  and 
prettily  got  up.  It  contains  prayers  by  the  Dean  of  LichGeld,  and 
texts,  and  is  fairly  but  somewhat  fancifully  illustrated  by  Miss 
Mary  Smyth. 

We  have  received  a  few  books  on  scientific  subjects,  of  which 
the  best  is  Our  Insect  Allies,  by  Theodore  Wood.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  this  really  delightful  little  book  should  be  disfigured  by 
the  author's  predilection  for  long  words.  The  information  given  is 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  understanding  of  an  intelligent  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  ;  but  the  question  arises,  Could  he  read  the  book  with 
sufficient  ease  to  give  him  any  pleasure  ?  No  doubt  the  use  of 
certain  scientific  terms  is  necessary,  and  it  is  as  well  he  should 
learn  them  early  in  his  education,  but  why  “  lavation  ”  for  wash¬ 
ing,  “  appellation  ’’  for  name,  “  oviposition  ”  for  egg-laying,  or  such 
sentences  as  “seemingly  inadequate  qualification.”  The  author 
knows  his  subject ;  but  it  is  a  great  pity  to  darken  knowledge  with 
words  of  three  or  four  syllables,  where  those  of  one  or  two  would 
not  only  equally  answer  the  purpose  but  be  pleasanter  reading. 

We  must  make  a  similar  complaint  with  regard  to  Heroes  of 
Science,  by  T.  C.  Lewis,  M.A.  Every  page  is  repulsive  with 
sentences  which  a  boy  would  have  to  spell  out,  or  at  least  to  read 
twice  before  he  struck  the  meaning  or  found  any  sense.  “  Tram¬ 
melled  with  the  trappings  of  usefulness,”  and  “  immediately  remu¬ 
nerative  occupation  of  instrument  vendor,”  too,  are  merely 
affected  ways  of  expressing  simple  statements,  as  is,  also,  “  All  the 
forces  of  incredulity  that  ignores,  of  conservatism  that  hates,  and 
of  ridicule  that  mocks  what  is  new,  were  marshalled  to  oppose  the 
work  in  which  Stephenson  was  engaged.”  If  science  is  to  be 
boiled  down,  let  it  be  at  least  boiled  into  simple  conversa¬ 
tional  English.  The  Heroes  of  Science  whom  Mr.  Lewis  treats  of 
are  “  mechanicians,”  including  Watt,  Stephenson,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  and  others,  down  to  Babbage,  and,  with  the  drawback 
mentioned,  is  very  suitable  reading  for  young  people. 

We  come  next  to  the  story-books,  and  before  we  go  into  their 
literary  merits  we  must  say  a  word  as  tb  the  illustrations.  With 
very  few  exceptions  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  praise  them.  They 
labour  for-  the  most  part  under  two  serious  faults.  Either  the 
drawing  is  not  sufficiently  good  for  the  engraver,  or  a  good 
drawing  has  been  spoilt.  The  Little  Old  Portrait,  for  example,  is 
lavishly  illustrated  with  what  look  like  coloured  lithographs  in 
the  text,  but  the  drawings  are  so  stiff  and  meaningless  that  the 
very  elaborate  and  novel  process  employed  in  engraving  them  is 
thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  books  have  wood- 
cuts  designed  by  artists  such  as  Mr.  Frank  Dadd,  and  they  are  cut 
away  and  ruined  by  the  engraver.  The  faces  in  a  large  majority  are 
scarcely  human  ;  they  do  not  illustrate  the  text  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word. 

We  are  disappointed,  on  the  whole,  with  Mrs.  Molesworth’s 
new  story,  The  Little  Old  Portrait,  above  mentioned ;  however, 


with  Mr.  Swinburne's  recent  eulogies  ringing  in  her  ears,  this 
need  not  distress  her.  There  is  a  flavour  of  hook-making  about 
it  not  often  found  in  Mrs.  Molesworth's  work.  Bearing  the  Yoke, 
by  Miss  Helen  Shipton,  is  a  capital  story  for  a  Sunday  School 
prize  or  a  village  lending-library,  original  in  plot,  healthy  in  tone, 
simply  written  in  a  good  forcible  style,  and  ending  happily — as  all 
fiction  of  the  kind,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  do.  We  may 
thoroughly  recommend  it.  The  hero  is  a  young  farmer,  whose 
father  leaves  him  the  burden  of  a  trust  not  willingly  betrayed,  but 
unluckily  dishonoured.  lie  sacrifices  himself  to  shield  his  father's 
name,  and  his  youth  is  spent  in  cheeseparing  to  repay  a  sum  of 
money  lost  by  a  dishonest  attorney.  There  is  a  love  story  running 
alongside  the  business  questions,  and  an  intelligent  vicar  to  give 
sensible  advice  in  time  of  need.  The  same  author's  Cottage  Next 
Door  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  tale  of  the  Black  Country,  very 
carefully  worked -out,  and  but  too  painfully  interesting.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  life  of  a  poor  boy  who  grows  up  under  the  idea  that 
his  father’s  evil  career  is  entailed  upon  him.  Ilis  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  is  finely  told  and  very  affecting,  and  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  characters  but  too  often  wanting  in  modern  stories.  Captain 
Jewell's  Wife,  by  the  author  of  Miss  July,  lacks  this  ring  of  reality. 
It  tells  of  an  undisciplined  young  girl  who  marries  the  son  of  a 
sailor  in  a  better  class  of  life  than  her  own.  She  becomes  jealous 
of  the  love  and  respect  her  husband  has  for  his  mother,  runs, 
away,  and  altogether  behaves  in  a  very  foolish  and  incomprehensible 
manner.  However,  eventually  she  is  brought  to  see  the  error  of 
her  ways,  and,  like  her  husband,  to  value  her  mother-in-law.  The 
One  Army,  by  S.  M.  Sitwell,  is  a  readable  story  of  a  common¬ 
place  family.  There  are  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
pursue  the  narrow  way  without  apparently  suffering  from  the 
thorns  supposed  to  hedge  it  in.  Of  course  the  boy  wants  to  be  a 
sailor,  as  all  boys  do  at  a  certain  early  age  ;  but  to  please  hb 
mother  he  becomes  a  soldier,  and  eventually  wins  the  Victoria 
Cross,  as  the  heroes  of  fiction  so  often  do.  The  dense  stupidity 
of  the  poor  in  the  face  of  sickness  is  well  described.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  made  interesting 
without  recourse  to  love-making  or  marriage.  The  Magic  Flute, 
by  Miss  Mary  Linskill,  contains  the  account  of  an  acrobatic 
feat  performed  by  one  Alan  Wetherby,  which  we  strongly  advise 
other  boys  not  to  attempt.  A  pony  in  a  pony  carriage  has  run 
away,  and  the  hero — certainly  he  deserves  the  name — “  seized 
the  reins  and  hung  on,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  flung  both 
his  feet  upward,  clasping  them  tightly  around  the  neck  of  the 
surprised  and  half-terrified  creature ;  so  terrified  was  it  that  it 
slackened  its  pace  almost  instantly.”  It  is  no  excuse  for  such 
an  incident  that  it  ever  happened  in  real  life.  We  can  scarcely 
endorse  the  assertion  at  page  189  that  “  many  a  poet,  many  an 
artist,  has  been  so  paralysed  by  the  ponderous  weight  of  con¬ 
tradictory  and  unintelligible  criticism  that  his  productive  power 
has  been  totally  destroyed.”  Of  Muriel's  Two  Crosses,  by  Miss 
Annette  Lyster,  we  have  nothing  unfavourable  to  say,  save  that 
it  is  likely  to  conduce  to  a  somewhat  morbid  self-consciousness. 
Mabel  is  an  interesting  and  unusual  character,  but  her  crosses 
somehow  seem  to  be  more  or  less  deserved.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  chiefly  laid  in  Cornwall  and  at  Plymouth,  and  the  local 
scenery  of  the  background  is  extremely  well  drawn.  Altogether 
we  can  recommend  this  as  a  well-written  and  highly  moral  tale. 
In  Ilis  Courts,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hayes,  is  a  commonplace  story  of 
middle-class  life,  with  the  commonplace  plot  of  a  long-lost  chiLd 
and  a  seeking  mother.  There  are  too  many  characters  not 
sufficiently  worked  up  to  give  interest  or  individuality  to  any 
one  of  them.  A  Wild  Goose  Chase,  by  F.  Scarlett  Potter,  has 
a  plot  in  which  the  situation  above  described  is  reversed. 
Giles  Culverwell  tramps  through  the  world  to  find  a  grand¬ 
father,  but  finds  instead  an  uncle  after  unparalleled  adventures 
and  many  thrilling  and  delightful  escapades.  The  Pride  of  the 
Village,  by  Mr.  A.  Eubule-Evans,  tells  of  a  boy  in  a  village 
school  who  distinguishes  himself  by  his  cleverness,  and  becomes 
a  solicitor  in  a  country  town,  and  is  sorely  tempted.  He  falls,  and 
is  rescued  by  the  heroine,  who  pays  for  him  some  money  belonging 
to  a  client  which  he  had  misappropriated.  lie  cannot  have  been 
a  very  clever  lawyer,  as  he  never  seems  to  guess  where  the  money 
comes  from.  The  plot  is  certainly  unsatisfactory,  but  the  book  is 
rescued  from  failure  by  the  powerful  drawing  and  individuality  of 
the  characters.  A  Dresden  Romance,  by  Miss  Laura  M.  Lane,  is 
simply  a  short  novel.  The  plot  turns  on  a  stolen  note  which  a 
young  bank  clerk  has  to  make  good.  A  lovely  Gretchen  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  missing  thalers,  but  we  may  leave  readers  to  find 
out  the  somewhat  hazy  denouement.  The  pictures  are  a  trifle 
better  than  in  some  of  the  other  books,  and  there  is  a  pretty 
view  of  Meissen,  evidently  engraved  from  a  photograph.  No 
Beauty,  by  Miss  II.  L.  Childe-Pemberton,  is  also  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  novel — the  story  of  an  authoress  who  marries  the 
wrong  man  in  a  wrong  way,  having  robbed  the  girl  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  of  her  lover.  She  is  punished  for  her  sin  by 
finding  she  cannot  retain  the  fickle  heart  she  has  won.  She 
knows  she  is  plain  to  ugliness,  but  trusts  to  her  intellect  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  husband.  An  old  lover  turns  up  to 
console  her  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  and  the  blighted 
authoress  begins  a  happier  life.  A  Good  Copy,  by  J.  Bayford 
Harrison,  has  a  good  plot.  A  picture-dealer  sends  a  clever 
young  artist  to  copy  a  Gainsborough  in  a  country  house.  When 
the  artist  is  packing  it  up,  the  dealer  contrives  to  change  the 
copy  for  the  original.  Arthur  Crofts,  the  artist,  is  naturally  sus¬ 
pected,  and  is  very  near  being  imprisoned.  While  he  is  painting 
he  falls  in  love  and  becomes  engaged  to  the  gardener's  daughter, 
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and  much  of  the  story  turns  on  her  belief  in  his  innocence.  A 
second  story  is  in  the  same  volume,  Their  Daughter,  which  turns 
on  a  mistaken  identity.  An  old  couple  fancy  they  have  found  a 
lost  daughter  in  a  convicted  thief.  They  endeavour,  even  after 
they  find  out  the  truth,  to  rescue  her  from  the  error  of  her  way. 
Boh  Curtman’s  Wife  is  a  fairly  well-written  story  of  humble 
life.  There  is  temptation,  sin,  conviction,  illness,  and  so  forth, 
and  Martha  Curtman,  sorely  tried,  behaves  nobly.  The  Valley  of 
Baca,  also  by  an  author  whose  name  is  withheld,  is  the  story 
of  “  a  vain,  pleasure-loving,  and  capricious  girl,”  who  is  also  a 
flirt.  There  is  a  healthy  religious  tone  in  this  story  which 
should  make  it  popular.  Cuthbert  Conningsby,  by  Miss  Everett 
Green,  we  do  not  like  so  well  as  The  Valley  of  Baca.  Cuthbert 
is  precociously  fond  of  a  cathedral;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  stronger  and,  we  had  almost  said,  healthier- 
minded,  boys  bully  him.  Crab  Court,  by  M.  Seeley,  would  be 
found  a  great  help  by  district  visitors  in  their  'dealings  with  the 
poor.  There  is  a  sort  of  amateur  Bible-woman  in  it  who  goes 
about  among  her  neighbours,  nursing  the  sick,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  and  giving  wise  and  useful  advice  under  the  guise  of 
telling  stories  about  “  Aunt  Charity,”  and  how  she  got  the  tops  of 
windows  open,  milk  given  to  the  children,  and  dirty  corners 
cleansed.  There  is  no  preaching  in  it,  except  the  preaching  of 
order,  punctuality,  and  thrift.  The  Marlborough  Choir  Boys 
scarcely  coincide  with  the  choir  boys  of  past  experience,  and  we 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  unregenerate  satisfaction  that  they  are  un¬ 
like  any  we  ever  knew.  There  is  a  dean  whose  motto  is  apparently 
“  Confess  and  be  hanged  ”  ;  the  senior  chorister  uses  the  finest  of 
good  grammar,  mixed  with  the  choicest  of  slang ;  the  boys  say 
their  prayers  with  a  commendable  regularity.  The  Boys  of 
Drayton,  by  Miss  Margaret  Hayes,  is  a  harmless  little  story  in 
good  print  about  nothing  very  particular.  Three  Weddings  belongs 
to  the  same  series ;  and  the  young  milliners  who  are  the  heroines 
are  not  more  real  than  The  Marlborough  Choir  Boys.  There  is, 
however,  a  grandmother  who  might  with  advantage  have  been 
more  developed  in  the  early  part  of  the  story.  Two  Violets,  Blind 
Jem  and  his  Fiddle,  and  Sweet  Violets  are  three  pretty  little  books 
suitable  for  Sunday  school  prizes. 

We  have  also  received  An  Old  Story  of  Bethlehem,  by  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-  Cotta  Family.  Its 
alternative  title  is  “  One  Link  in  the  Great  Pedigree,”  and  it  tells 
the  story  of  Ruth.  The  illustrations  are  in  very  gorgeous  chromo¬ 
lithography,  and  the  type  is  good  ;  so  that  the  book  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  children.  Little  Blossom :  a  Book  of  Child  Fancies, 
invented  and  drawn  by  R.  Andre,  is  a  pretty  picture-book.  On 
p.  26  there  is  something  that  reads  like  a  parody,  and  a  poor  one, 
on  Gray’s  Elegy,  beginning 

The  beetle  wheels  his  drowsy  flight. 

The  illustrations  are  in  good  taste,  some  of  them  very  funny ;  and 
Mr.  Andre  certainly  knows  how  to  draw  a  pretty  face.  Make- 
believe  and  Reality  is  one  of  six  of  the  silliest  little  books  we  have 
lately  encountered.  The  Magic  Ring  is  an  old  friend  disguised  in 
■execrable  verse.  The  pictures  are  much  too  good  for  the  letter- 
press.  We  have  also  four  volumes  of  a  Child's  Illustrated 
Scripture  History, 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  AND  RAILWAY  STATISTICS* 

THE  seventh  volume  of  the  United  States  Census  is  financial. 

It  deals  with  the  valuation,  or,  as  we  say,  the  assessment,  the 
taxation,  the  local  and  national  indebtedness,  of  the  Union ;  com¬ 
bining  the  distinctness  of  general  statement,  the  lucid  exhibition 
of  results,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail 
characteristic  of  American  State  documents,  and  especially  of 
their  decennial  statistics.  Out  of  some  nine  hundred  pages,  filled 
for  the  most  part  with  masses  of  lucidly  arranged  figures  and 
elaborate  calculations,  a  score  at  most  possess  practical  interest 
for  foreign,  and  especially  for  English,  readers.  As  is  often  the  case 
in  American  Blue-books,  not  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the 
volume  is  a  general  survey,  which  seems,  with  somewhat  less 
■excuse  than  usual,  to  transcend  the  strict  limits  of  the  compiler’s 
task.  In  preparing  materials  for  legislation,  in  criticizing  the 
administration  of  this  or  that  department  of  Federal  or  local 
government,  the  collection  of  foreign  examples  and  experiences  is 
obviously  legitimate,  and  often  eminently  useful  and  suggestive. 
But  a  tabular  statement  of  the  public  indebtedness  of  foreign 
nations,  a  comparison  of  the  financial  position  of  other  Powers, 
American  and  European,  with  that  of  the  United  States,  however 
flattering  to  national  self-complacency,  hardly  finds  a  legitimate 
place  in  a  work  so  purely  domestic  as  the  financial  volume  of  the 
Census  of  1880.  The  figures,  and  especially  the  comments  of  the 
compiler,  however  instructive  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  are 
hardly  necessary  to  his  countrymen  nor  quite  courteous  to  those 
whose  domestic  budgets  are  thus  overhauled.  American  capitalists 
find  at  home  investments  at  least  as  secure  as,  and  more  lucrative 
than,  the  bonds  of  foreign  States.  But  no  part  of  these  elaborate 
tables,  perhaps,  has  more  immediate  interest  for  the  English  reader. 
The  writer  calculates  that  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  world  has 
increased,  since  the  discovery  of  Californian  and  Australian  gold 

*  Report  on  Valuation,  Taxation,  and  Public  Indebtedness  in  the  United 
States,  as  returned  at  the  Tenth  Census  (June  x,  1880).  (Department  of 
the  Interior,  Census  Office.)  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
P.  Porter.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1884. 

Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  for  1884.  By  Henry 
V.  Poor.  New  York  :  H.  Y.  &  H.  W.  Poor.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 


in  1S48,  from  about  1,500  to  4,600  millions  sterling,  or  over  300 
per  cent.  Within  the  period  of  twenty  years  which  has  witnessed 
tliecreation  and  reduction  of  the  American  debt,  thatofthe  outside 
world  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  2,080  millions  in  i860  to 
3,400  in  1870  and  4,600  in  1880;  and  the  writer  believes  that, 
including  the  amounts  omitted  for  lack  of  reliable  information, 
the  national  debts  of  to-day  exceed  5,000  millions,  while  their 
average  annual  increase  in  the  last  thirty-two  years  has  been  little 
less  than  100  millions  sterling.  The  national  obligations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  alone  among  the  greater  States 
have  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  That  of 
France  was  more  than  doubled  between  1848  and  i860,  and  more 
than  doubled  again  between  i860  and  1880.  In  the  latter  period 
the  debt  of  Russia  has  been  nearly  trebled ;  that  of  Spain  multi¬ 
plied  fivefold;  that  of  Italy  nearly  sixfold;  and  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  A  fact  still  less 
encouraging  to  bondholders,  still  more  discreditable  to  responsible 
financiers,  and  alarming  to  thoughtful  and  observant  politicians, 
is  the  constant  annual  growth  of  these  enormous  debts,  the  yearly 
deficit  in  time  of  peace  which  characterizes  the  Budget  of  nearly 
every  civilized  State — Germany,  England,  and  America  among  the 
larger,  Holland  and  Denmark  among  the  smaller,  Powers  alone 
excepted. 

Turning  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  volume,  the  growth  of 
American  wealth  presents  a  contrast  to  the  growth  of  debt  else¬ 
where  exceedingly  gratifying  to  national  self-complacency.  Even 
the  terrible  aggregate  of  the  debt  created  in  four  years  of  civil 
war  seems  the  merest  fleabite  in  the  face  of  so  rapid  and 
stupendous  an  increase  in  the  resources  upon  which  it  is  charged. 
The  total  valuation — not  the  State  and  local  assessment,  but  the 
true  value  as  assigned  by  the  officials  of  the  Census — of  real  and 
personal  estate  was  in  1850  more  than  7,000  millions,  in  i860 
16,000,  in  1870  30,000,  in  1880  43,000  millions  of  dollars.  The 
capitalized  wealth  per  head  of  the  population  was  in  1850  $308, 
in  i860  #514,  in  1870  $780,  and  in  1880  $870.  The  havoc  of 
the  Civil  War  is  greatly  under-represented  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  table  showing  the  losses  of  the  Southern  States  has 
been  arranged.  The  whole  of  the  Slave  States  have  been  grouped 
together.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  scarcely 
touched  by  war,  and  comparatively  little  affected  even  by  emanci¬ 
pation,  gained  in  the  critical  decade  1860-70  almost  as  much  as 
the  thirteen  Confederate  States  lost.  But  in  ten  years  the 
estimated  wealth  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Alabama 
was  reduced  by  much  more  than  one-half,  that  of  Mississippi  by 
nearly  two-thirds.  The  realty  and  personalty  of  Virginia  were 
estimated  in  i860  at  793  millions,  in  1870  at  590  millions,  includ¬ 
ing  West  Virginia,  which  was  hardly  touched  by  the  war.  Of 
the  Confederate  States,  Tennessee  alone  had  regained  her  loss. 
The  entire  wealth  of  the  thirteen  States  had  been  reduced  from 
5,200  to  2,900  millions  ;  and  by  1880  they  bad  little  more  than 
recovered  their  position.  Twenty  years  after  secession  South 
Carolina  was  worth  322  instead  of  548  millions,  the  valuation  of 
Alabama  had  been  reduced  from  495  to  428,  that  of  Mississippi 
from  600  to  350,  that  of  Louisiana  from  600  to  380.  But  the 
energy  with  wliich  the  rising  generation  of  the  South  have 
laboured  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  their  country  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  wealth  of  these  thirteen 
States  had  been  nearly  doubled.  That  of  Virginia  had  risen  from 
590  to  1,057,  °f  the  Caroliuas  from  470  to  780,  of  Georgia  from 
286  to  606 ;  that  of  Texas  had  been  multiplied  fivefold,  that  of 
Alabama  more  than  doubled,  that  of  Florida  nearly  trebled,  that 
of  Georgia  increased  by  250  per  cent.,  that  of  Mississippi  by  75, 
and  that  of  Arkansas  by  85  per  cent.  It  is  a  significant,  though 
not  a  surprising,  fact  that  the  three  States  which  suffered  most 
and  have  done  least  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  were  those  in  which 
the  negroes  form  a  majority  of  the  population — South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — a  clear  and  conclusive  proof,  if,  after 
the  experience  of  the  West  Indies,  proof  were  needed,  of  the  in¬ 
curable  inferiority  and  untrustworthiness  of  free  negro  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  more  signal  testimony  to  the  evils  of 
slavery  could  be  given  than  the  nearly  universal  feeling  of 
educated  Southerners  that  their  removal  is  almost  worth  all  that 
it  has  cost,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  relieved  from  that  burden, 
the  white  people  of  the  South  have  created  in  ten  years  of  peace 
and  partial  self-government  more  wealth  than  they  had  lost  in 
four  years  of  war,  and  six  of  social,  political,  and  industrial 
anarchy. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  American  direct  taxation  is 
levied,  not  on  income,  but  on  capital.  The  local  taxation,  the 
State,  county,  and  city  revenue,  raised  Exclusively  by  a  rate  on 
capitalized  value,  amounts  to  more  than  300  millions  of  dollars,  or 
60  millions  sterling.  That  of  New  York  City  amounts  to  no  less 
than  $2$  per  cent. — or,  say,  to  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound  at  least  on 
incomes  derived  from  investments — that  is,  on  the  incomes  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  retired  business  or  professional  men — and 
from  3 s.  4 d.  to  5s.  in  the  pound  on  those  earned  by  wholesale  or 
retail  trade.  This  is  over  and  above  the  enormous  Federal 
taxation,  direct  and  indirect ;  the  burden  of  a  protective  tariff, 
which  probably  doubles  upon  the  average  the  cost  of  imported 
articles,  and  falls,  not  like  our  own  Customs  duties  on  drink  and 
tobacco,  the  indulgences  of  men,  hut  on  a  great  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  middle-class  and  even  of  working  families.  An  income 
of  1  pool,  goes  hardly  further  in  New  York  than  one  of  600L 
in  London.  The  National  Debt  of  the  United  States  was,  in 
1870,  2,480  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  500  millions  sterling ; 
in  1880,  2,120,  or  420;  but  the  amount  of  greenbacks  in  cir- 
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culation  had  been  reduced  from  its  highest  point  by  about  28 
millions  sterling,  showing  a  total  of  nearly  100  millions  paid  off 
in  the  course  of  some  ten  years.  The  number  of  holders  exceeds 
73,000.  The  largest  number  of  holders  is  found  in  Massachusetts, 
the  next  largest  in  New  York,  and  the  third  in  Pennsylvania ; 
nearly  half  the  holders  in  the  first-named  State  and  more  than  a 
third  in  the  two  others  being  women.  The  four  States  next  in 
order,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  have  hardly 
a  greater  number  of  holders  than  Pennsylvania  alone.  By  far  the 
largest  amount  is  held  in  New  York,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole; 
another  third  is  held  by  banks,  insurance,  and  other  Companies. 
The  total  State  and  local  debt  of  the  Union  amounts  to  more  than 
200  millions  sterling,  of  which  about  one-eighth  has  been  incurred 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  entire  amount  of  public  obligations 
is  about  615  millions,  on  an  estimated  valuation  of  8,070  millions 
sterling. 

The  seventeenth  annual  issue  of  Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroads 
shows  a  total  mileage  of  125,500;  a  capital  stock  of  740  millions 
sterling  ;  a  funded  and  floating  debt  of  somewhat  larger  amount. 
Of  this  nominal  capital  at  least  one-half  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
compiler,  fictitious.  Upon  the  real  cost  of  the  railways,  the  net 
earnings  of  1883,  a  year  of  fairly  average  prosperity,  would  pay 
9  per  cent.  It  is,  then,  the  immense  nominal  capital,  great  part  of 
which  has  been  created  of  late  years  for  illegitimate,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  dishonest,  purposes,  that  has  produced  the  existing  distrust 
and  the  rapid  and  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  railway  securities. 
In  the  three  last  years  the  increase  of  share  capital  and  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  420  millions,  out  of  a  total  of  about  1,500 
millions  sterling.  In  that  period  28,400  miles  of  railway  have 
been  opened,  at  a  nominal  cost  of  14,000b  per  mile.  The  real 
cost,  as  the  compiler  affirms,  did  not  exceed  6,000b  per  mile  ; 
so  that  much  more  than  half  of  the  new  capital  created  is  ob¬ 
viously  unsubstantial.  The  mere  existence  of  so  vast  an  excess  of 
nominal  capital  would  suffice  to  provoke  and  justify  distrust,  if 
not  panic.  The  arbitrary  manner  of  its  creation,  the  stock¬ 
watering  and  other  malpractices  of  irresponsible  directors,  the 
absence  in  too  many  cases  of  any  effective  check,  any  real  control, 
on  the  part  of  shareholders  or  creditors,  renders  it  surprising,  not 
that  a  panic  should  at  last  have  occurred,  but  that  during  the 
three  previous  years  capital  should  have  been  obtained  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  facility  for  railway  enterprises  of  every  sort — for  lines 
carried  across  regions  not  only  unpeopled,  but  unlikely  to  attract 
population,  and  for  competing  lines  where  those  already  existing 
are  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  the  traffic.  A  large  part  of  the 
railway  securities  of  the  States  are  doubtless  as  good  as  ever.  Not 
a  few  are  worth  more  than  their  present  depressed  price.  But 
since  only  minute  inquiry  and  careful  investigation  can  show 
which  are  safe,  since  even  American  men  of  business  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  since  that  truth  is  in  most 
cases  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  European  purchasers, 
it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  all  American  railway  securities 
have  been  rapidly,  deeply,  and  lastingly  depreciated.  Yet  the 
amount  of  business  is  such  as,  under  sound  management,  would 
have  made  the  railways  of  the  United  States  upon  the  whole  an 
eminently  profitable  investment  of  capital.  The  total  of  passenger 
mileage  in  1883  exceeded  8,500  millions,  at  a  cost  of  2'4  cents  per 
passenger  mile.  The  total  freight  conveyed  amounted  to  44  millions 
of  ton  miles,  at  an  average  charge  of  i'25  cents. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  little  book  which  Mr.  F.  Davenport, 
under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Music  (Longmans  &  Co.),  has 
given  us  is,  as  Sir  George  Macfarren  says  in  the  preface,  “  im¬ 
perative  in  every  musician,  the  lowest  as  much  as  the  highest  ” ; 
and  a  mastery  of  the  rules  there  laid  down  would  inevitably 
abolish  some  of  the  unwarrantable  mistakes  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  the  lighter  music  of  the  day.  The  author  deals  only 
with  matters  that  precede  the  study  of  harmony  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  very  alphabet  of  music,  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  are 
very  often  passed  lightly  over  in  more  ambitious  works  upon  the 
subject,  as  if  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  knows 
them  intuitively.  In  the  space  of  some  fifty  pages  the  reader 
will  find  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  about  the  pitch  of 
notes,  intervals  and  scales,  rests,  time,  and  abbreviations,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  also  find  how  much  there  is  of  which 
he  was  ignorant  concerning  these  subjects,  although  ho  had 
already  flattered  himself  that  he  had  mastered  these  elements  a 
long  time  ago.  "VVe  venture  to  say  that  many  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  competent  musicians  would  be  rather  puzzled  if  they  were 
confronted  with  a  piece  of  music  bearing,  for  instance,  such  a  time 
signature  ns  A  0r  \2  at  the  beginniug,  or  even  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  explain  how  the  sign  0  came  to  be  used  for  “  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,”  yet  they  will  find  the  explanation  in  Mr. 
Davenport's  book,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  their  attention. 
The  little  work  is  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Messrs.-  Schott  &  Co.  send  us  four  numbers  of  a  series  of 
“  Easy  Two-Part  Songs  and  Choruses,”  by  various  composers, 
which  may  be  recommended  for  use  in  schools.  Those  before 
us  are  “Espoir  en  Dieu”  and  “L’Etoile  du  Soir,”  by  M.  L. 
Jouret,  and  “  Serenade  en  Mer”  and  “  Soleil  du  Printemps,” 
by  M.  L.  Adant,  and  are  very  pleasing  and  effective  duets,  the 


first  two  being  really  artistic  productions.  M.  J.  Lemen’s 
“  Morceaux  pour  Orgue-Mdlodium,”  from  the  same  publishers, 
are  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  considerable  merit,  and  will 
be  found  suitable  for  the  American  organ  or  harmonium.  Of 
the  twelve  pieces,  the  “  Invocation,”  “  Romance  sans  Parole,”  and 
the  allegro  “  Finale,”  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting ;  although 
there  is  not  one  of  the  collection  which  we  could  say  was  wanting 
in  that  matter.  M.  Paul  Devred’s  “  Gavotte  ”  is  a  very  telling 
piece  of  dance-music,  and  shows  that  the  composer  appreciates  the 
spirit  of  the  old-world  forms ;  and  M.  II.  Kowalski’s  “  Simple 
Pensile  ”  and  “  Sous  les  Tropiques  ”  will  be  welcomed  as  effective 
pieces  of  drawing-room  music — the  latter  especially  being  a  re¬ 
markably  melodious  “  Berceuse.”  “  Fleurette,”  by  M.  Henri 
Ravina,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  graceful  production,  and 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  chanson  negre,  “  La  Nubienne,” 
from  the  same  hand,  which,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  very 
monotonous,  and,  if  characteristic,  is  at  least  uninteresting.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Alex.  Levy’s  “  Trois  Improvisations  ”  are 
all  musicianly  conceptions,  and  give  evidence  of  considerable 
talents ;  while  M.  J.  Leybach’s  “  Fleur  Printaniere  ”  is  one  of' 
those  brilliant  pianoforte  pieces  for  which  the  composer  is  celebrated, 
and  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  works  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  (this  is  marked  Op.  242),  he  has  lost  none  of  his  early 
freshness.  Miss  Lilian  Blair  Oliphant  has  composed  a  very  pretty 
Gavotte  for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  which,  as  it  does  not 
present  any  great  difficulties  for  either  instrument,  should  be 
welcome  to  amateurs  ;  and  it  is  not  only  melodious  and  graceful, 
but  carefully  and  unaffectedly  written.  Messrs.  Schott  &  Co.  also 
send  us  “  Suite  pour  Violon  et  Piano,”  by  H.  Leonard.  This  work, 
which  is  divided  into  five  parts,  named  respectively,  “  Pensee 
intime,”  “  Gavotte,”  “  Conte  de  la  Grand’mere,”  “  Aveu,”  and 
“  La  Ronde  qui  passe,”  shows  considerable  originality  on  the  part 
of  the  composer,  as  well  as  capacity  to  treat  his  subjects  in  an 
artistic  manner ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that,  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  stringed  quartette,  for  which  it  is  also  written, 
it  would  be  even  more  effective  than  it  is  in  the  form  before  us. 

The  technical  difficulties  which  meet  the  performer  are  perhaps 
greater  in  the  works  of  Chopin  than  in  those  of  any  other  writer  for 
the  pianoforte.  With  this  fact  in  view,  “  I  have  chosen,”  says  M. 
Stephen  Heller  in  his  preface  to  Special  Studies  on  the  Works  of 
Chopin,  published  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ashdown,  “a  certain  number  of 
passages  from  the  works  of  Chopin  remarkable  either  in  their  con¬ 
struction  or  in  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  their  execution, 
and  I  have  written  a  study  on  each,  developing  the  theme  and  its 
technical  peculiarities.”  To  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  M.  Heller’s  works  it  will  be  needless  to  say  how  well  he  has 
done  this,  and  we  feel  certain  that  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  make  a  serious  study  of  the  works  of  Chopin.  Each  study  has 
a  reference  to  the  special  work  of  the  master  intended  to  be  illus¬ 
trated,  and  in  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  each  study  is  complete 
in  itself— that  is  to  say,  that  while  bringing  the  special  difficulty  in 
Chopin  prominently  forward,  it  has  an  interest,  as  an  artistic  compo¬ 
sition,  of  its  own.  The  value  of  these  studies  to  students  of  Chopin  is 
self-evident.  Yet  another  series  of  “  Studies,”  which  are  in¬ 
tended  as  an  introduction  to  those  of  J.  B.  Cramer,  are  by  Herr 
Georg  Pfeiffer,  from  the  same  publisher,  and  though  perhaps  not 
so  interesting  as  M.  Heller’s,  they  will  be  found  to  be  of  more 
general  utility,  while  their  style  is  by  no  means  so  commonplace 
as  is  usual  in  this  class  of  composition.  TIerr  A.  Loeschorn 
has  for  many  years  been  conspicuous  as  an  original  composer, 
especially  of  artistic  little  pieces  for  children.  In  “  Childhood’s 
Hours”  he  has  shown  that  he  has  lost  none  of  the  charm 
which  rendered  his  “Album  fur  die  Jugend”  so  popular  many 
years  ago,  and  which,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  is  still  in 
great  request.  The  twelve  little  pieces  of  this  collection  are  none 
of  them  above  the  powers  of  intelligent  children,  and  cannot  fail 
to  please  on  account  of  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  composer 
has  treated  his  subjects.  They  are  all  conceived  in  the  best  of 
taste,  and  may  be  recommended  as  among  the  most  artistic  of 
these  kinds  of  composition.  Another  excellent  series  of  children’s 
pieces  is  “  Pictures  of  Youth,”  by  Herr  Heinrich  Lichner,  which 
also  runs  to  the  regulation  dozen  numbers.  These  are  all  pub¬ 
lished  separately,  and  it  would  be  difficult  where  all  are  so  good 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  all 
melodious  and  thoroughly  artistic  productions. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.  we  have  received 
“  FriihHngsgefiihl,”  a  charming  song  by  Herr  Anton  Rubinstein, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  this  eminent  musician’s  work, 
the  English  words  to  which  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  F. 
Wyatt-Smith  with  considerable  success ;  “  The  Song  of  the  Bird,” 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Davenport,  which,  if  not  very  original,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  drawing-room  ballad,  and  “On  a  Faded  Violet,” 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Trouss,  to  words  by  Shelley,  the  effect  of  which  is 
somewhat  marred  by  too  often  repetition,  as  in  the  first  stanza, 
where  each  line  is  repeated  twice.  We  have  also  Schubert’s  part 
song  for  male  voices  entitled  “  The  Hamlet,”  edited  by  Mr.  Myles 
B.  Foster,  and  Book  No.  1  of  “Twelve  Volkslieder,”  by  0.  T. 
Kiibne,  which  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  the  many  singing 
classes  of  the  country.  The  pretty  Gavotte  “  Willkommen,”  by 
Th.  Kluhs,  which  has  been  performed  with  some  success  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  and  “  Abendgluhn  ’’  Vaises,  by  C.  T.  Kiihne, 
are  worthy  of  notice. 
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IT  is  natural  that  Central  Asia  should  have  a  special  attraction 
for  Hungarian  travellers,  who  may  hope  there  to  solve  the 
enigma  of  the  origin  of  their  race.  Although  he  is  already  widely 
known  by  scientilic  expeditions  of  more  importance  than  the 
present,  Herr  von  Ujfalvy  (i)  will  not  claim  to  rank  with  Vambery 
and  Csorua  de  Korosi.  He  has  not  put  on  strange  disguises  and 
encountered  hairbreadth  escapes  like  the  former,  or  brought  an 
unknown  language  and  literature  to  light  like  the  latter.  But  he 
approves  himself  an  excellent  traveller  ;  sensible,  good-tempered, 
well-informed,  graphic  in  description,  and  quick  to  note  whatever 
is  of  most  substantial  interest.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  much  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Cashmere, 
who,  as  a  dependent  upon  England,  gave  him  every  protection  and 
encouragement.  The  country,  however,  has  of  late  been  exhaus¬ 
tively  described  by  the  English  traveller,  Biddulph,  whose  merits 
Herr  von  Ujfalvy  acknowledges  in  the  handsomest  terms.  His 
own  special  service  is  his  expedition  to  Baltistan,  a  district  to  the 
north  of  Cashmere,  hut  subject  to  that  State,  which  he  describes 
fully,  refuting  what  he  considers  the  incomprehensible  error  of  the 
English  travellers  who  regard  the  inhabitants  as  Tartars,  whereas 
they  are,  in  fact,  of  Aryan  stock.  There  seems  at  least  this  much 
excuse  for  the  incomprehensible  error — that  the  Baltis  speak  a 
Tibetan  dialect ;  but  Herr  Ujfalvy ’s  opinion  is  founded  on  physio¬ 
logical  grounds.  He  is  great  in  anthropology ;  he  cannot  see  a 
native  without  wishing  to  measure  him  ;  his  notes  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  peculiarities  of  Baltis,  Dardis,  and  Ladakis,  fill  three 
folding  plates  in  the  appendix,  and  descend  to  such  details  as 
the  condition  of  the  subject’s  hair  and  teeth.  Another  bobby, 
and  one  much  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  is  his 
taste  for  art  manufacture.  His  volume  is  adorned  with  nume¬ 
rous  engravings  of  the  ornaments  and  utensils  in  use  in  the 
regions  he  has  visited,  which  possess  great  interest  both  as 
examples  of  primitive  manufacture  and  as  frequently  advanced 
examples  of  the  decorative  art.  Ornament  seems  to  have  the 
upper  hand  of  utility,  contrary  to  the  general  experience.  Al¬ 
though  the  ruling  family  of  Cashmere  are  Sikhs,  the  population 
appears  to  be  principally  Mohammedan.  Mingled  with  Sunnis 
and  Shiahs  are  a  third  sect,  regarded  as  representatives  of  the 
dreaded  Assassins  of  the  middle  ages,  but  at  present  peaceful 
enough.  The  Hinduism  of  the  reigning  family  is  attended  by  the 
inconvenience  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  angle  in  the  river  on 
which  the  capital  is  situated,  the  soul  of  the  late  Rajah  being 
understood  to  have  migrated  into  a  tish.  The  present  Rajah, 
Ranbir  Singh,  is  sagacious  and  friendly  to  Europeans ;  his  heir’s 
disposition  is  unpromising,  and  Ilerr  Ujfalvy  forebodes  trouble. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courtesy  of  the  English 
officials  he  encountered,  and  contrasts  them  favourably  with  the 
Russians.  He  is  especially  impressed  by  Mr.  Ilenvev,  the  English 
Resident  at  the  Court  of  Cashmere,  whose  post  is  no  sinecure. 

Dr.  Winkler’s  comparative  grammar  of  the  Uralian-Altaic  lan¬ 
guages  (2)  seems  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  philological  and 
ethnological  science.  He  divides  this  enormous  family  into  two 
classes — Turco-Mongolian  and  Einno-Tungusian,  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  affiliates  Japanese.  lie  disbelieves  in  their  alleged  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India.  Chinese 
is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  his  remarks  by  the  want  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and  he  does  not  extend  his 
inquiries  to  the  languages  of  America,  which  must  exhibit  some 
traces  of  affinity,  however  faint,  to  some  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

Compared  to  the  ladies  who  have  recently  visited  and  described 
"the  Sandwich  Islands,  Count  Anrep-Elmpt  (3)  is  a  very  poor 
traveller,  whose  pictures  of  scenery  and  people  are  sadly  deficient 
in  colour  and  variety.  Ilis  forte  is  the  solid  and  practical,  and 
even  in  this  department  his  merits  are  much  impaired  by  his  in¬ 
veterate  prejudice  against  European,  especially  Anglo-Saxon, 
colonization.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  European  colonists  have 
much  to  answer  for;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  statesmen,  admirals, 
■and  missionaries,  the  subjects  of  the  Counts  incessant  attacks,  the 
islanders  would  have  been  long  since  exterminated  by  the  lower 
grade  of  European  adventurers,  who  cannot  be  excluded,  and 
whom  nothing  short  of  such  a  virtual  protectorate  as  the  English 
and  Americans  have  long  exercised  can  restrain.  Count  Anrep- 
Elmpt  may  probably  be  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  several 
.remediable  evils  in  the  present  condition  of  Hawaii,  especially  the 
■destruction  of  wood.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  is  the 
appendix,  containing  a  circumstantial  history  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  since  their  discovery. 

The  ethnography  of  Guatemala  (4)  is  a  complicated  subject, 
owing  to  the  number  of  separate  tribes,  the  dislocation  of  their 
localities,  and  the  confusion  of  their  history.  Dr.  Stoll,  who  has 
personally  explored  the  country,  has  done  bis  best  to  classify 
.and  illustrate  its  various  idioms,  some  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  or  for  the  first  time  properly  described  by  himself.  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  I’opol  Vuh,  or  digest  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Quiche  Indians,  and  remarks  that  both  the  Spanish  translation 

_  (1)  Mms  den  westlichen  Himalujas  :  Erlebnisse  und  Farschungen.  Yon 
K.E.  von  Ujfalvy.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  K olckmann. 

(2)  Uralaltaische  Viilker  und  Sprachcn.  Yon  Dr.  Heinrich  Winkler. 
Berlin:  Diimmler.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Die  Sandwich-Inseln ,  oder  das  Inselrtich  von  Hawaii.  Von  Graf 
Reinhold  Anrep-Elmpt.  Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Nutt. 

Of)  Zur  Ethnographic  der  Jiepublik  Guatemala.  Von  Otto  Stoll,  M.D. 
Zurich  :  Orelli.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


by  Ximenez  and  the  French  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  require 
very  considerable  correction.  The  present  whereabout  of  this  in¬ 
valuable  manuscript  seems  unknown ;  but  the  original  text  has 
fortunately  been  published  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg. 

Professor  Engelmann’s  study  in  the  history  of  serfdom  in 
Russia  (5)  is  concise  and  simple,  full  of  facts  and  citations  from 
official  documents,  and  sparing  in  disquisition,  but  by  no  means 
dry  reading.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  that  serfhood 
was  not  a  peculiarly  Russian  institution,  but  an  unfortunate  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
slavery,  which  has  existed  from  an  early  period  in  Russia  as  else¬ 
where.  But  the  Russian  peasant  was  not  bound  to  the  soil  till 
1 597,  and  the  measure  was  then  only  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  a 
condition  of  extraordinary  social  demoralisation  and  unsettlement. 
From  that  period  the  conceptions  of  slavery  and  serfhood  began  to 
be  confounded,  the  peasant  lost  more  and  more  of  his  rights,  and 
his  absolute  subjection  was  completed  by  the  legislation  of 
Catherine  II.,  which  was  undertaken  with  a  diametrically  opposite 
intention.  The  reaction  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  Dr.  Engelmann,  whose  position  as  professor  at  a 
Russian  university  imposes  discretion  upon  him,  hints  his  doubts 
whether  oversights  in  the  benevolent  reforms  of  Alexander  II. 
have  not  again  put  the  country  in  a  wrong  path.  His  work  con¬ 
tains  a  particularly  full  analysis  of  the  ukases  of  Peter  the  Great 
with  reference  to  the  subject. 

Tensaurus  (6),  it  seems,  is  found  in  some  ancient  inscriptions 
and  respectable  MSS.,  but,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  form,  this  hardly  seems  a  better  reason  for  employing 
it  than  Lord  Peter’s  reason  for  spelling  knot  with  a  c.  This  piece 
of  pedantry  apart,  we  can  have  nothing  but  eulogy  for  Dr. 
Saalfeld’s  dictionary  of  Latin  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
which  is  not  only  an  exhaustive  list  of  such  vocables,  but  also  a 
most  admirable  example  of  lexicographical  copiousness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Every  shade  of  meaning  is  searched  out,  and  epigraphical 
and  juridical  as  well  as  strictly  literary  sources  of  information 
are  laid  under  contribution.  Proper  names  are  given,  and  even 
words  to  which  a  Greek  derivation  has  been  erroneously  ascribed, 
such  as  rosa.  The  verbal  borrowings  of  the  Latins  from  the 
Greeks  are  very  extensive ;  a  classified  and  as  far  as  possible  a 
chronological  list  of  them  would  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  culture. 

The  Theoloffischer  Jahresbericht  (7),  edited  by  B.  Piinjer,  has 
reached  its  third  year,  and  is  a  most  valuable  report  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  theological  study.  It  bears  almost  inevitably  the  impress 
of  a  particular  theological  school ;  but  this  is,  after  all,  the  school 
from  which  most  fairness  is  to  be  expected.  Its  usefulness  for 
foreigners  is  also  somewhat  impaired  by  the  length  at  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  treat  contemporary  German  polemics.  In  the 
main,  however,  its  space  is  devoted  to  really  valuable  matter,  and 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  as  full  a  conspectus  of  the  year’s  theo¬ 
logical  literature  over  the  whole  of  Europe  as  can  reasonably  be 
desired.  Everything  that  can  even  remotely  havo  a  bearing  upon 
theology — as,  for  instance,  a  disquisition  upon  alphabetical  writing 
among  the  Semites— is  noticed ;  and  articles  in  periodicals  are, 
when  their  importance  requires  it,  treated  with  the  same  fulness  as 
distinct  publications. 

Dr.  II.  Druskowitz  (8),  whose  excellent  biography  of  Shelley 
we  recently  noticed,  publishes  three  very  meritorious  essays 
on  three  eminent  English  authoresses — Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  George  Eliot.  The  first  is  so  generally  and  un¬ 
deservedly  neglected  in  her  own  country  that  Dr.  Druskowitz’s 
study  ought  to  possess  considerable  interest  for  English  readers. 
He  justly  remarks  that  she  succeeded  in  proportion  as  she  dis¬ 
engaged  herself  from  her  preconceived  theories  of  dramatic  art ; 
and  informs  us  that,  though  in  general  almost  unknown  on  the 
Continent,  she  was  greatly  admired  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Grillparzer.  Mrs.  Browning,  of  course,  is  unlikely  to  enjoy  any 
renown  on  the  Continent  corresponding  to  that  which  she  has 
attained  at  home.  The  translations  here  given  are,  however,  so 
far  favourable  to  her  that  they  correct  the  negligences  of  form 
which  interpose  such  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  cultivated 
and  fastidious  readers.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  say  anything  new 
about  George  Eliot  until  the  publication  of  her  complete  biography 
and  correspondence,  and  Dr.  Druskowitz’s  memoir  and  criticism  are 
little  but  an  abstract  and  reflection  of  Miss  Blind’s.  We  may 
correct  two  slight  errors.  George  Eliot’s  version  of  Spinoza  has 
not  been  published ;  and  her  early  friend,  Miss  Brabant,  whose 
translation  of  the  Leben  Jesu  she  completed,  was  not  the 
daughter  of  a  divine,  but  of  a  physician  at  Devizes,  frequently 
mentioned  in  Moore's  Diary. 

Of  all  the  great  masters  Giorgione  (9)  is  the  one  whose  works 
are  the  most  difficult  to  identily.  They  have  furnished  sufficient 

(5)  Die  Leibeigenschaft  in  Rnssland :  tine  rechtshistorische  Studie.  Von 
Dr.  J.  Engelmann.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  liumblot.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 

(6)  Tensaurus  Italogrsecus :  ausfiihrliches,  historisch-hritisches  Wdrter- 
buch  dcr  griecliischeti  Lehn-  und  Fremdworter  im  Eatcinischen.  Yon  Dr. 
G.  A.  E.  A.  Saalfeld.  Wien  :  Gerald’s  Sohu.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(7)  Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Bnssermann 
Benrath  u.  s.  w.  Herausgegeben  von  B.  Rilnjer.  lid.  3,  enthaltend  die  Lite- 
ratur  des  Jalires  1883.  Leipzig:  Barth.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Drei  englische  Dichterinuen.  Essays.  Von  II.  Druskowitz.  Berlin: 
Oppenheim.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Giorgione's  TVerhe,  unter  Beriic/isichtigung  dcr  neuesten  Farschungen 
untersucht.  Von  Dr.  L.  W.  Scliaufuss.  Leipzig:  Weigel.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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occupation  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Lermolicff,  and  Dr. 
L.  W.  Schaufuss,  wlio  in  his  late  publication  decides  that  there 
may  have  been  thirty-eight  Giorgiones  in  the  world,  but  that  some 
have  been  destroyed,  others  so  repainted  that  their  genuineness 
cannot  now  be  established,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  world  can 
only  congratulate  itself  on  possessing  sixteen  indubitable  works 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  While  thus,  however,  removing  many  hitherto  accepted 
Giorgiones  from  the  list,  Ilerr  Schaufuss  credits  the  painter  with 
some  important  works  not  usually  attributed  to  him,  especially  the 
magnificent  “  Adam  and  Eve  ”  at  Brunswick,  usually  ascribed  to 
Talma  Vecchio. 

Dr.  Zietsch’s  essay  on  the  source  and  language  of  the  mediaeval 
English  poem  on  the  “  Siege  or  Battle  of  Troy  ”  (io)  is  an  instance 
of  the  extraordinary  care  and  thoroughness  which  German  critics 
bestow  on  the  elucidation  of  early  English  literature.  The  source 
is  Dares  Phrygius,  and  from  peculiarities  in  the  versification  Dr. 
Zietsch  concludes  that  the  poem  was  probably  composed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

No  nation  is  richer  than  Germany  in  popular  song.  The  quality 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  on  a  par  with  the  quantity  ;  for,  while  full 
of  beauties,  the  German  treasury  scarcely  contains  such  jewels  as 
the  far  less  copious  literature  of  Great  Britain  can  show ;  and, 
while  individual  pieces  possess  more  merit  than  any  separate  pro¬ 
duction  of  France  or  Italy,  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  far  from 
attaining  the  exquisite  and  indefinable  na'iveU  of  the  love-songs  of 
the  Latin  races.  Love  poetry  is  nevertheless  the  most  satisfactory 
department  of  German  popular  poetry,  and  after  it  the  hymn,  in 
which  Germany  is  unrivalled.  The  political  songs  are  of  great 
historical  interest,  but,  judging  from  Dr.  Weddigen’s  specimens  (i  i), 
appear  in  general  too  matter-of-fact  and  deficient  in  spontaneity 
of  inspiration.  Dr.  Weddigen  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  German  Volkslied,  with  copious  illustrative 
passages,  though  he  rarely  quotes  an  entire  song.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  discussion  whether  some  of  the  productions  of  late  years 
are  either  tuneful  enough  or  popular  enough  to  be  classed  with 
popular  songs.  They  seem  little  likely  to  survive  the  events 
which  called  them  forth,  and,  as  the  compositions  of  educated 
men,  lack  the  raciness  which  often  distinguishes  the  work  of  the 
old  minstrels,  even  when  these  obviously  wrote  for  hire.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  although  the  genuine  German  Volkslied  never 
lacks  melody,  metre  and  rhyme  are  frequently  very  defective. 

“The  Library  for  East  and  West ”(12)  continues  to  purvey  a 
good  class  of  light  literature  for  its  numerous  readers.  “  Spiritual 
Death  ”  is  a  simple  but  affecting  story ;  “  Fifty  Years  Ago,”  a 
collection  of  tales  and  sketches,  not  all  of  recent  date.  The  Vienna 
lady  in  Paris  gives  several  agreeable  sketches  of  Parisian  persons 
and  things,  among  others  of  three  authoresses — Mme.  Edmond 
Adam,  Mme.  Rouvier,  and  Mme.  Olympe  Audouard. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ADAME  ADAM’S  handsome  book  on  Hungary  (1)  (it  is 
almost  too  handsome,  for  its  large  print  and  mighty  margins 
compose  a  hardly  manageable  page)  is  partly  a  voyage  pittoresque, 
partly  a  political  essay,  and  partly  a  matter-of-fact  account  of  the 
country.  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  not  to  have  said  matter  of 
fact ;  for  the  enthusiastic  writer,  though  she  gives  plenty  of 
matter  and  plenty  of  facts,  would  probably  disdain  the  term. 
The  Hungarians  gave  Mme.  Adam  balls  and  shouted  “Eljen!” 
to  her,  and  Mme.  Adam  said  pretty  things  to  the  Hungarians,  and 
is  quite  sure  that  they  are  the  only  European  people  who  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  French.  She  likes  the  Hungarian  horses 
and  the  Hungarian  dinners  and  the  Hungarian  pigs  ;  she  is  sure  that 
Hungarian  reaping  and  threshing  machines  are  much  better  than 
English  ones.  This  amiable  enthusiasm,  of  course,  does  not  invite 
formal  criticism,  even  when  Mme.  Adam  takes  her  account  of  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  and  its  suppression  five-and-thirty  years  ago 
admittedly  from  a  Hungarian  source,  or  when  she  tells  us  how  in 
a  certain  inundation,  when  the  water  was  breaking  through  the 
dykes,  the  soldiers  stopped  the  gap  “  with  their  breasts.”  We 
cannot  imagine  anything  less  convenient  or  effective  to  mend  a 
broken  dyke  with  than  a  human  breast ;  but  this  and  similar 
lyricalisms  need  not  be  too  much  insisted  on.  We  have  really  little 
fault  to  find  with  La  patrie  hongroise,  except  its  inconvenient  size. 
A  book  of  travels  ought  surety  to  be  one  that  the  reader  can  hold 
comfortably  by  the  fireside,  and  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to 
enjoy  Mme.  Adam’s  descriptive  passages  and  political  rellections  if 
she  had  held  to  the  ordinary  “  i8mo  Jems  ”  of  her  country,  than 
which  there  never  was  a  more  convenient  format. 

It  ought  scarcely  to  be  objected  very  seriously  to  M.  Eugene 
de  Bude  that  in  the  pretty  little  book  (2)  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  life  of  his  famous  ancestor  he  has  somewhat  exaggerated 

(10)  Ueber  Quelle  und  Sprache  des  mittelenglischen  Gedichtes  “  Siege  or 
llalayle  of  Troye."  Von  Dr.  A.  Zietsch.  Gottingen:  Calvor.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Gescliichte  der  deutsclien  V olhspoesic  seit  dem  Ausgange  des  Mittclal- 
ters  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart.  Von  Dr.  F.  II.  O.  Weddigen.  Miincken  : 
Callwey.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Bibliotliek  fiir  Ostund  IVest.  Bde.  9-11.  “  Der  geistlicheTod,”  von 
Emil  Marriot.  “  Vor  fiinfzig  Jahren,”  von  Emerich  Ranzoni.  “Eine 
Wieuerin  in  Paris,”  von  Clara  Scbreiber.  Berlin,  Wien,  Leipzig:  H. 
Engel.  London :  Nutt. 

(1)  La  patrie  hongroise.  Par  Mme.  Adam.  Paris:  “  Nouvelle  Revue.  ” 

(2)  Vie  de  Guillaume  Bude.  Par  Eugene  de  Bude.  Paris:  Perrin. 


that  ancestor's  importance.  To  say  that  Budteus  “brisa  toutes 
les  entraves  de  la  barbarie,”  immediately  after  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  France  and  England  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
do  this,  is  to  attribute  to  a  single  man  the  work  of  a  whole 
generation,  among  whose  members  many  were  not  less,  and  some 
more,  distinguished  in  that  work  than  himself.  However,  this 
error  is  pardonable  in  a  biographer  and  almost  amiable  in  a 
descendant.  It  is  a  more  serious  fault  that  M.  de  Budd  has  not 
quite  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  story  the  interest  which  such  a 
story  particularly  requires.  That  the  life  of  the  Humanists  can 
be  made  very  interesting  indeed,  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Christie, 
to  name  no  others,  have  amply  shown.  But  it  must  be  made  so 
by  judicious  use  (presupposing  no  small  mastery)  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  strange  period  at  which  they  lived,  by  abundant 
employment  of  the  more  striking  passages  in  their  own  works, 
and  by  appropriate,  though,  of  course,  not  too  flowery  or  picturesque, 
description  of  their  friends,  their  places  of  sojourn,  the  events  in 
which  they  took  paTt,  and  the  like.  Thus,  to  come  from  generals 
to  particulars,  M.  de  Budd  gives  us  a  not  very  lively  abstract  of 
Budreus’s  well-known  letter  to  Rabelais ;  he  should  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  letter,  and  given  it  in  full.  It  may  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  following  out  of  this  plan  would  have  taken  a  much 
larger  book  than  perhaps  M.  de  Rudd  wished  to  produce,  and  also 
that  his  hero  had,  on  the  whole,  a  less  eventful  history  than  some 
contemporary  scholars.  But  his  life  well  deserved  to  be  written; 
and  M.  de  Bude  has  written  it  in  a  useful  and  unpretending,  if 
not  in  a  very  brilliant,  fashion.  After  all,  one  can  do  without 
brilliance  perhaps  better  than  without  some  other  things  in  these 
days  of  excessive  literary  coruscation. 

M.  Guyau’s  sketch  of  different  actual  systems  of  morals  (3)  i3 
well  informed,  and  his  criticism  (as  destructive  criticism  often  is) 
is  acute,  and  occasionally  successful.  But,  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
struction,  alas !  the  familiar  experience  is  completed  in  the  fami¬ 
liar  way.  M.  Guyau,  cheered  by  the  law  of  evolution  (0  law  of 
evolution,  how  much  folly  is  talked  in  thy  name  !),  expects  some¬ 
how  that  life  will  “  make  its  sanction  by  its  action,”  whatever 
that  may  mean.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  reflection  in  ethics  of  the  famous  political  fallacy  that  Mr. 
Traill  has  satirized  so  pleasantly: — 

The  use  of  the  scalpel  in  surgical  functions 
Will  give  you  the  skill  of  a  surgeon  profest; 

And  by  much  engine  driving  at  intricate  junctions 
One  learns  to  drive  engines  along  with  the  be3t. 

AVe  think  we  like  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  one  side  and  a 
good  strong  rope  on  the  other  better  than  M.  Guyau. 

“  Melandri  ”  (4)  has  inspired  himself  from  Mdrimde’s  Jacquerie, 
from  Michelet,  and  from  the  Contes  Drolatiques,  in  giving  a 
mediaeval  sketch,  dating  indistinctly  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  written  in  a  kind  of  bastard  old  French,  not  unpleasant  to 
read.  The  indication  we  have  given  of  his  masters  will  sufficiently 
repare  the  readers  for  “  horrors,”  and  he  will  find  them  ;  but  the 
00k  is  not  without  some  power.  The  vignette  illustrations  are 
remarkably  good.  Le  mariage  da  lieutenant  (5)  is  a  volume  of 
short  stories  of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  readable  enough  on 
the  whole. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

JTiJl 0 GTIESSI VL  Morality  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly  intelligible  title,  and  what  may  be  guessed  to  be  the 
subject  seems  rather  too  large  to  be  treated  satisfactorily  in  two 
hundred  and  one  small  pages.  After  reading  Mr.  Fowler’s  Essay, 
as  he  modestly  calls  it,  we  cannot  say  that  the  suspicions  aroused 
by  the  title-page  have  been  removed,  or  that  we  have  any  clearer 
notions  on  the  great  question  of  morals  than  when  we  started. 
At  the  very  beginning  we  find — and  that  does  not  surprise  us — a 
considerable  assumption ;  namely,  that  mankind  have  gone  on 
raising  their  standard  of  morality.  Now  men  have  got  more 
humane,  most  undoubtedly  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  crimes 
of  violence  are  more  rare  than  they  have  been  ;  but  may  not  that 
be  because  society— using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — is  stronger 
and  better  able  to  punish,  and  therefore  better  obeyed,  rather  than 
that  it  aims  at  a  higher  ideal?  Mr.  Fowler  hopes  much  from  the 
enlightened  human  conscience,  and  looks  to  see  the  day  when 
it  will  not  allow  of  certain  anomalies  now  too  common.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Fowler  thinks  it  passing  strange,  and  by  no 
means  consistent  with  sound  philosophy,  that  a  man  should 
think  it  permissible  to  keep  his  tailor  waiting,  and  yet  should 
make  a  point  of  paying  his  debts  of  honour.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one  for  a  moralist  who  thinks 
so  much  of  the  human  conscience  as  a  basis  of  morals.  Debts 
of  honour  are  enforced  by  a  remarkably  efficient  sanction.  The 
man  who  does  not  pay  them  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
club,  cut  by  his  friends,  and  even  horsewhipped  in  extreme  cases. 
Therefore  he  pays  to  avoid  worse.  The  debt-of-honour  example 
would  seem  to  prove  that,  if  all  morality  were  enforced  with 
equal  severity,  it  would  be  as  well  observed.  But  expulsion 
from  clubs,  cutting,  and  horsewhipping  are  not  penalties  inflicted 
by  a  man’s  own  conscience. 

A  new  history  of  Rome  is  a  bold  undertaking,  and,  withal,  a 
somewhat  superfluous  one.  The  subject,  however,  is  so  tempting 

(3)  Esquisse  d’une  morale  sans  obligation  ni  sanction.  Par  M.  Guyau. 
Paris :  Alcan. 

(4)  Le  buiser  de  tenebres.  Par  Melandri.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(5)  Le  mariage  du  lieutenant.  Par  A.  Aderer.  Paris  :  Calmann-Lcvy. 
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that  scholars  of  even  moderate  ambition  will  continue  to  attempt 
it  till  the  end  of  time.  Mr,  It.  F.  Horton’s  History  of  the 
Homans  (Rivingtons)  has  been  written  with  two  objects,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  preface.  The  first  is  to  present  a  connected  narrative,” 
the  second  “  to  give  such  local  colouring  and  vividness  to  the 
story  as  the  limits  of  space  permitted.”  With  the  latter  object 
the  book  is  well  supplied  with  maps.  As  far  as  facts  aud  dates 
are  concerned  we  think  that  Mr.  Horton  seems  fairly  trustworthy  ; 
but  the  colouring  and  vividness  of  the  style  are  nowise  to  our 
taste.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  Macaulay  has 
come  to  after  filtering  through  various  imitators.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  smartness  in  Mr.  Horton  which  is  at  times  unpleasant. 
We  fail,  for  instance,  to  see  either  wit,  accuracy,  or  taste  in  the 
phrase  “  to  dish  the  Whigs  ”  as  applied  to  anything  done  by  a 
Roman  statesman. 

An  Hour  with  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  or ,  Flowers  from  a.  Yorkshire 
Moor  (Funk  &  Wagnall),  by  Laura  0.  Hollowav,  means,  when 
translated,  a  biographical  essay  and  a  handful  of  selections.  The 
essay  contains  a  good  deal  of  that  charming  and  inoffensive  criti¬ 
cism  which  is  perfectly  orthodox  and  vapid.  The  biographical 
details  are  carefully  selected  from  good  sources  with  various 
omissions.  All  collections  of  extracts  from  an  author  are  more  or 
less  wicked;  and,  on  duly  considering  the  circumstances,  we  in¬ 
cline  to  the  opinion  that  the  literary  wickedness  of  Miss  Holloway 
is  more,  and  not  less. 

Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  did  not  think  highly  of  the  bee,  but  he 
spoke  from  an  unworthy  motive.  He  said  many  things  well,  but 
they  needed  qualifying.  Mr.  Harris,  author  of  The  Honey  Bee 
(The  Religious  Tract  Society),  does  not  say  ditto  to  Harold 
Skimpole.  lie  loves  the  bee,  and  has  written  a  very  nice  book 
about  that  busy  little  personage.  It  gives  an  account  of  his  birth, 
habits,  and  government.  Then  it  shows  what  accommodation  is 
provided  for  him  by  his  interested  friend  man.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  the  treatise  out  of  the  hands  of  children,  who 
would  learn  enough  about  the  bee’s  sad  backslidings  in  the  matter 
of  robbery  to  undermine  all  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
is  a  capital  little  book,  however,  and  not  too  didactic. 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer  is  in  dire  wrath.  He  publishes  a 
pamphlet  called  by  a  now  familiar  title,  John  Bull’s  Womankind 
(Field  &  Tuer),  and  puts  as  motto,  “May  his  pernicious  soul 
rot  half  a  grain  a  day.”  Whose  soul,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  It 
is  the  soul  of  that  wicked  man  unnamed  who  stole  a  title  from 
Mr.  Tuer,  and  so  compelled  him  to  bring  out  this  pamphlet  to 
keep  the  new  name  safe  for  himself  and  Mr.  Max  O’Rell.  It  was 
ill  done ;  but  six  months  would  have  been  enough.  The  pity  is 
that  he  could  not  get  them ;  and  that  is  why  Mr.  Tuer  became  so 
angry  and  perpetrated  this  joke. 

Ur.  E.  Chauning  contributes  the  tenth  of  a  second  series  of 
lectures  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  on  “  Town 
and  County  Government  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America  ” 
(Baltimore :  N.  Murray).  Dr.  Channing  traces  their  institutions 
to  “  the  economic  conditions  of  the  colony,  the  experience  in  the 
management  of  local  concerns  which  its  founders  brought  from 
the  mother  country,  and  the  form  of  Church  government  and  land 
system  which  should  be  found  expedient.” 

0.  M.  S.  make  a  book  of  Readings  selected  and  arranged  from 
the  Writings  of  John  Kcble,  M.A.,  and  E.  B.  Pusey,  1).  1).  (Walter 
Smith).  It  begins  with  the  three  cardinal  virtues,  and  ends  with 
the  four  last  things. 

Mr.  E.  White,  who  was  Merchants’  lecturer  for  June  1884,  pub¬ 
lishes  his  four  lectures  on  The  Laics  and  Limits  of  Responsibility 
(Elliot  Stock).  The  tone  of  the  whole  is  given  by  the  first  text 
quoted  : — “  if  fire  break  out  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks 
of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or  the  field  be  consumed  therewith, 
he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution.”  On  this 
text  Mr.  White  preaches  excellently  the  wickedness  of  not  think¬ 
ing  of  other  people,  and  the  folly  of  supposing  that  you  are  less  to 
blame  because  you  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  merchants  who  would  most  profit  by  Mr.  White’s  advice 
are  too  busy  on  Tuesdays  at  noon  when  the  lectures  are  given 
violating  all  his  principles  to  listen  to  him  with  any  attention. 

Of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Present  Day  Tracts  (The  Religious  Tract 
Society)  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  the  same  tone  as  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  that  the  writers  break  their  lances  stoutly  with 
various  unorthodox  philosophers. 

We  have  to  notice  a  second  edition  of  the  very  solid  and  hand¬ 
some  translation  of  The  Sarum  Missal  (The  Church  Printing 
Society).  Mr.  Henry  M 01-ley  has  added  Chapman’s  Homer  to  his 
“  Universal  Library”  (Routledge  &  Sons).  The  fifth  volume  of  the 
very  neat  new  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  Poems  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  Enoch  Arden  and  In  Memoriam  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) 
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PICTURE.  completed  a  few  di»ya  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nt  the  CORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “Christ  Leaving  the  Paetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  _ 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  SCHOOLS, 

A.  OXJNDLE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  TIEAD-MASTERSIIIP  of  these  Schools  will  he  VACANT  at  Christmas  next,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev  1  .  C.  Flti ,  M.A.,  m  consequence  of  >crlous  illness. 

The  Court  of  the  Grocers'  Company  me  prepared  to  icccivc  applications  from  gentlemen 
who  may  iu-dcs.iuus  < .  1  Lin  n  until.-  1  lead- Master.'liip  of  tile  Schools,  which  comprise  a  First 
Crude  Classical  School  established  i>y  the  Company,  and  a  Grammar  School  founded  hv  Sir 
Wm.  I.uxton  in  l.'i.'H.  The  >  o.npnny  w.ll  guarantee  to  tlu-  Head-Master  a  minimum  income 
ol  £1,000  a  i-:'.-.  and  an  excellent  res  (knee  free  ot  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Christmas  term  next. 

The  Head- Master  must  .  e  u  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Church  ol  England.  Other  tilings  being  equak  a  Clergyman  will  he  preferred. 

Full  j  .n  tii  ula  &  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  Grocers'  Hull, 
London,  E.C.,  to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied  by  Testimonials,  must 
he  sent  on  ur  lefore  November  in.  The  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  December?.. 
Tin*  new  J I '-id- Master  will  he  required  to  commence  his  duties  in  Christmas  term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

CTUATED,  no  doubt,  by  a  nice  feeling  for  tho  har¬ 
monious,  the  Government  seem  disposed  to  remind  us 
in  all  their  proceedings  that  the  Session  just  opening  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  Their  Queen’s  Speech,  for  instance,  is, 
in  its  way,  a  curiosity — singular  in  what  it  contains,  as  in 
what  it  omits ;  singular  even  where  special  singularity  in 
such  documents  is  difficult — namely,  in  the  character  of  its 
English.  If  Ministers  had  met  Parliament  with  a  mere 
formal  announcement  from  Her  Majesty  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  summoned,  that  would  have  been  an 
intelligible  course  of  one  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
had  opened  the  Session  with  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  after 
the  usual  pattern,  with  separate  references  to  every  im¬ 
portant  pending  question  of  foreign  or  Colonial  politics, 
and  a  detailed  programme  of  intended  domestic  legisla¬ 
tion,  that,  again,  would  have  been  an  intelligible  course 
of  another  kind.  But  why  Ministers  should  have  framed 
a  Royal  form  of  Speech  which  combines  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  both  these  courses  with  the  advantage  of  neither, 
which  is  too  short  to  be  interesting,  yet  not  too  short  to  be 
controversial,  which  contains  nothing  to  please  anybody, 
and  something  to  provoke  everybody — this  is  indeed  their 
own  secret,  and  one  which  perhaps  they  will  carry  with  them 
to  what  may  perhaps  be  a  now  not  distant  political  grave. 
No  doubt  with  the  financial  necessities  pressing  upon  them 
the  Government  were  bound  to  introduce  a  reference  to 
Egypt ;  but  it  need  only  have  been  of  the  shortest,  and 
certainly  need  not  have  been  accompanied  by  the  grotesquely- 
worded  and  highly  disputable  paragraph  relating  to  General 
Gordon,  nor  followed  by  the  still  more  infelicitous  allusion 
to  the  humiliating  situation  in  the  Transvaal.  Thus  to  in¬ 
vite  debate  upon  questions  which  it  would  take  many  nights 
of  debate  to  exhaust  appears  a  strange  way  of  commencing  a 
Session  which  is  understood  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
rushing  a  particular  measure  through  the  House  of 
Commons  with  all  possible  despatch,  in  order  to  send  it 
up  at  the  earliest  moment  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
authors  of  the  Royal  Speech,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  Parliament  are  to  last  for  six  weeks  only  or  to  be 
prolonged  for  ten  months.  There  is  enough  in  what  it 
contains  to  suggest  the  latter  theory,  and  enough  also  in 
what  it  omits  to  give  colour  to  the  former. 

The  net  result,  however,  of  insertions  and  omissions  is 
that  the  Government  have  produced  a  document  of  an 
almost  uniquely  damaging  character  to  themselves ;  one 
so  damaging,  indeed,  that  their  own  friends  find  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  handling  it  without  doing  some  mischief  to  those 
responsible  for  its  composition.  Reflective  critics  of  the 
two  quasi-ceremonial  speeches  with  which  a  debate  on  the 
Address  is  opened  must  often  have  been  struck  with  the 
peculiarly  attractive  opening  which  they  offer  to  any 
speaker  fairly  equipped  with  powers  of  irony  and  innuendo. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  most  indecorous  and  even 
treacherous  thing  for  a  mover  of  the  Address  to  use  his 
opportunities  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Candour,  and  under  the 
guise  of  consolation  and  counsel  offered  to  the  Government 
to  convey  malicious  hints  and  make  discrediting  admissions. 
Were  the  Government  so  treated  a  Liberal  one,  it  would  be 
positively  wicked  to  play  any  trick  of  the  kind ;  and  we 
would  not,  therefore,  for  a  moment  suggest  that  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard  is  capable  of  it.  We  much  prefer  to  believe  that 
his  candour  was  the  genuine  article,  and  not  that  variety  of 


it  which  was  affected  by  Sheridan’s  immortal  matron.  W e 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  informing  spirit  of  his 
speech  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  invincible  love 
of  plain-speaking;  and,  indeed,  as  critics  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  naturally  prefer  this  theory  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
utterances.  For  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
state  of  the  various  matters  which  Ministers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  to  Parliament  is  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  an  honest  Ministerialist  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  without  gloss  or  misrepresentation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  without  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  most 
severe  censor  of  the  policy  and  past  conduct  of  his  political 
leaders.  Certainly  no  such  censor  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  need  have  looked  further  for  his  materials  than  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Howard’s  speech.  Does  the  information 
from  the  Soudan  “  include  painful  uncertainties  ”  1 — what¬ 
ever  may  be  meant  by  information  “  including  ”  that  which 
is  the  negation  of  itself.  Yes,  says  Mr.  Howard,  in  effect 
it  undoubtedly  does ;  and  he  proceeds  frankly  to  point  out 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  point  in  the  situation,  from  the 
question  of  the  probable  success  of  General  Gordon’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  that  of  the  fate  of  Colonel  Stewart,  which  is  not  at 
this  moment  a  matter  of  painful  uncertainty.  Have  the 
Government  nothing  but  cold  comfort  to  give  Parliament 
on  the  general  subject  of  Egyptian  affairs?  No,  says  Mr. 
Howard  in  effect,  they  have  nothing  but  cold  comfort. 
Their  difficulties  in  Egypt  are  “enormous”;  the  “  support” 
which  they  boast  of  having  given  to  the  country  under  its 
financial  embarrassment  is  simply  the  advice  to  commit  an 
act  of  partial  repudiation.  Their  task  is  not  one  to  be  per¬ 
formed  “  in  a  moment  ”  (nor  even,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
begun  within  all  the  moments  which  go  to  make  up  a 
couple  of  years),  but  “  if  they  can  succeed  in  restoring 
“  order  and  good  government  in  that  country” — which,  by 
implication,  they  have  at  present  failed  to  do — “  and  in 
“  establishing  a  feeling  of  good-will  towards  ourselves 
“  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  country  ” — who  at 
present,  by  implication,  entertain  nothing  but  ill-will  towards 
their  so-called  deliverers — why  in  that  case  “  there  would 
“  be  some  recompense  for  the  trouble  and  expense  that  had 
“  been  imposed  upon  us  with  respect  to  Egypt.”  Trouble  and 
expense,  certain  ;  recompense,  hypothetical ;  that  is  the 
best  that  a  Ministerialist  could  say  for  the  Ministry  on  that 
matter.  As  for  South  Africa,  the  best  that  he  could  say  for 
them  there  was  in  effect  that,  if  the  honour  of  the  country 
is  to  be  upheld  and  its  interests  protected,  it  can  only  be  by 
a  course  of  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  the 
Government  have  pursued  in  South  Africa  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Maj  uba  Hill — that  is  to  say,  by  dealing  with  those 
Boer  pretensions,  which  have  been  hitherto  opposed  without 
anything  approaching  either  to  firmness  or  steadiness,  “  not 
“  only  with  a  firm  but  a  steady  hand.” 

So  much  for  the  outlook,  and  the  retrospect  in  the 
matters  of  foreign  and  Colonial  affairs,  as  surveyed  by  a 
single-minded  supporter  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 
As  regards  the  domestic  question  which  Parliament  has 
been  summoned  to  settle,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
head  of  that  Government  speak  for  himself.  Upon  the 
“  No  surrender  ”  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech 
last  Thursday  night  we  need  not  expend  much  comment. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  that  they  are  as  unalterable  in 
fact  as  they  are  resolute  in  word  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
Ministers,  if  they  contemplated  striking  their  colours  to¬ 
morrow,  would  nevertheless  have  been  sure  to  nail  them  to 
the  mast  to-day,  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  discuss  this  point 
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at  present.  What  is  better  worth  notice  is  the  fact  that  Mr 
Gladstone  still  thinks  it  politically  expedient  and  constitu. 
tionally  becoming  to  resort  once  more  to  the  tactics  of  in¬ 
timidation  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  resistance  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  is,  however,  still  anxious,  it  seems,  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  mildest-mannered  captain  of 
revolutionary  pirates  who  ever  threatened  to  scuttle  a 
Constitution  or  cut  the  throat  of  a  venerable  legislative 
Assembly.  He  complimented  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  tone,  and  averred  his  own 
intention  of  imitating  it.  And  so,  to  bo  sure,  he  did.  His 
speech  was  full  of  the  gentleness  of  Marryat’s  famous 
boatswain,  marked  with  all  that  officer’s  courtesy  of  ex¬ 
ordium,  and  with  much  the  same  vigour  of  imprecatory  perora¬ 
tion.  The  House  of  Lords  were,  in  short,  requested  to  allow 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  “  observe  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
“  in  the  world  ”  that,  if  they  refused  a  second  time  to 
pass  the  Franchise  Bill,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  “  laboured  hard,”  he  has  “  hoped 
“  against  hope  — how  strangely  the  very  form  of  the 
phrases  recalls  Cromwell’s  memorable  wrestlings ! — to 
“  confine  the  controversy  within  its  present  limits,”  and, 
notwithstanding  that  he  despairs  of  success,  he  will  perse¬ 
vere  in  these  patriotic  efforts.  But  if  they  fail,  as  he  expects 
them  to  fail,  then  he  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
consent  to  the  raising  of  the  “  question  of  organic  change  in 
“  the  Constitution  of  the  country.”  This,  of  course,  is  merely 
the  substance  of  the  “  beware-of-entrance-into-a-quarrel  ” 
speech  of  last  Session,  only  couched  in  more  definite 
and  unmistakable  language.  Its  repetition  after  the  out¬ 
door  experience  of  the  last  two  months  is  significant  in 
many  ways — as  significant  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unfeigned 
surprise  at  the  cry  of  “  Why  not  ?  ”  with  which  a  voice 
from  the  Opposition  benches  replied  to  the  suggestion  of 
“  raising  the  question  of  organic  change  in  the  Constitution 
“  of  the  country.”  If  the  Prime  Minister’s  threat  should 
ever  have  to  be  carried  out,  the  meaning  of  the  “  Why 
“  not?”  may,  perhaps,  become  clearer  to  him  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  present. 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  TIIE  AGITATION. 

rip  HE  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  a  summer  more 
-1-  agitated  by  political  discussion  than  any  within  recent 
memory,  for  an  Autumn  Session— the  second  within  three 
years,  and  necessitated  also  for  the  second  time  within  three 
years  by  no  sudden  or  national  occasion,  but  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  to  gain  party  ends — could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  notable  event.  It  is  not  made 
less  notable  by  the  abundance  of  platform  discussion  which 
has  preceded  it.  Nothing  new,  it  may  be  pretty  certainly 
affirmed,  will  be  added  in  Parliament  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  already  advanced,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  that  no  effect  will  have  been  produced  on  Parliament 
by  the  discussion.  Its  abundance,  however,  and  the 
ephemeral  character  of  its  records,  make  it  not  undesirable 
to  point  out  what  has  been  the  actual  result  of  the  “  flood  of 
“  talk  ”  which  has  occupied  the  past  three  months,  and  which 
many  of  those  who  have  been  most  ready  to  sneer  at  it  have 
not  been  least  ready  to  swell.  It  has  had  very  decided 
results,  and  the  more  clearly  those  results  are  disengaged  and 
set  before  the  public  the  more  momentous  are  they  likely 
to  be.  It  is  only  by  contrasting  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  discussion,  as  they  were  early  in  August 
and  as  they  are  late  in  October,  that  the  direction  of  the 
national  temper  can  be  estimated,  and  (subject  of  course  to 
contingencies)  the  further  tendency  of  that  temper  foretold. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  noticeable  that  the  attitude  of  the 
defenders  of  constitutional  practice  is  quite  unchanged. 
They  objected  three  months  ago  to  the  passing  of  half  a 
Reform  Bill  with  the  other  half  unknown,  and  they  object 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  exactly  the  same  thing 
now.  Their  reasons  have  been  diversely  put  and  illus¬ 
trated  during  the  discussion ;  but  they  have  never  varied 
in  essence.  That  the  possibility  of  an  election  on  the  new 
register  with  the  old  constituencies  is  and  must  be  a 
national  danger,  is  their  first  point ;  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  a  party  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  party 
advantage  is  their  second ;  that  Redistribution  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  undertaken  lightly,  or  under  compulsion  of  any  kind, 
is  their  third.  In  all  the  speeches  made  on  the  subject  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Ministerial  party,  these 
points  have  been  not  so  much  attacked  without  success  as 
practically  declined.  From  Mr.  Gladstone  downward 
every  Government  apologist  has  confessed  by  avoidance  the 


impregnableness  of  the  anti-Ministerialist  position.  By 
abuse  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  by  misrepresentation  of  the 
means  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  taken  ;  by  attempts 
to  show  that  the  Government,  though  it  certainly  might 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  separation,  is  far  too  good 
a  Government  to  do  any  such  thing  ;  by  insinuations  that 
the  willingness  of  the  Peers  to  pass  a  fair  Reform  Bill  is  only 
affected ;  but  most  of  all  by  abuse  and  misrepresentation, 
misrepresentation  and  abuse,  the  Government  orators  and 
the  Government  writers  have  tried  to  mask  their  inability 
to  attack  the  cardinal  points  of  their  opponents’  position. 
The  expertest  of  the  skilled  labourers  in  tergiversation  and 
equivocation  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  party  counts  within 
its  ranks  may  be  challenged  to  show  a  single  passage  in  any 
Ministerial  speech,  in  any  Ministerial  article,  making  the- 
slightest  logical  or  even  rhetorical  fight  for  the  positions 
that  the  separation  of  the  Bills  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  that 
election  on  the  new  register  with  the  old  constituencies 
would  give  any  tolerable  representation  of  the  country,  or 
that  the  imminence  of  such  an  election  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Government  is  a  favourable  or  suitable 
condition  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  reform.  They  can 
show  no  such  attempt;  they  have  made  no  such  at¬ 
tempt.  All  the  fury  and  all  the  froth  of  their  discourse 
has  purposely  or  not  purposely  spent  itself  on  different 
and,  for  the  most  part,  quite  irrelevant  matters.  Even 
in  the  recent  and  somewhat  frivolous  discussions  of  the 
details  of  an  unauthentic  plan  the  Government  partisans- 
have  been  unable  to  conceal  or  to  mask  the  simple  fact  that, 
whether  this  plan  is  unfair  or  that  plan,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  on  its  fairness  or  unfairness  till  it  appears  in  an 
authentic  form. 

But  when,  instead  of  looking  at  the  Government  as  the 
attacking  party,  and  the  Opposition  and  its  allies  as  de¬ 
fenders,  the  point  of  view  is  reversed,  a  very  different 
state  of  things  is  seen.  Not  only  have  the  Radical  party 
not  maintained  the  position  they  took  up,  but  they  have- 
been  driven  from  it  in,  at  least,  two  of  its  most  important 
points  The  loudest  cries  of  the  Ministerialist  party  at  the 
opening  of  the  struggle  were  that  resistance  to  separate 
enfranchisement  was  a  mere  crotchet  of  a  handful  of  re¬ 
actionary  Beers,  and  that  no  compromise,  no  change  in  the 
Government  plan,  could  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  The 
first  contention  has  been  abandoned  utterly.  The  great 
meetings  which  a  party  by  no  means  given  to  great  meetings 
has  been  easily  able  to  assemble  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  action  of  the  Upper  House 
proved  nothing  logically  in  favour  of  that  action  ;  but  they 
annihilated  the  contention  that  it  was  unpopular  or  anti- 
popular.  That  contention  has  finally  ceased  to  be  put 
forward  since  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  friends,  by  organizing  the 
mobbing  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  rights  of  public  meeting.  With  a  sufficient 
command  of  roughs,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  your  adversaries 
cannot  meet  by  not  allowing  them  to  do  so.  The  Birmingham 
rowdies  settled  that  part  of  the  question,  and  it  was  super¬ 
fluous  as  well  as  rude  to  repeat  the  settlement  at  Dumfries 
for  Lord  Salisbury’s  benefit.  But  it  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able  that  the  cry  of  compromise,  silent  in  the  Liberal  ranks 
three  months  ago,  timid  and  at  once  silenced  two  months 
ago,  has  become  loud  and  not  to  be  put  down.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  too  zealous  allies  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  likewise ;  for  all  but  the  most  recent  and  robust 
converts  to  Radicalism  seem  to  have  felt  uncomfortable  in 
the  consciousness  of  such  associates.  But  they  have  only 
been  partly  the  cause  of  the  change.  The  constant  failure 
of  Government  speakers  to  produce  a  rag  or  shred  of 
reason  for  their  departure  from  constitutional  practice 
except  the  purely  party  motive  announced,  with  memor¬ 
able  simplicity,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Foreign  Office 
meeting,  has  been  much  more  effective.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
singular  declaration  of  a  religious  crusade  against  the 
Church  of  England  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  the  expostulation  of  neutrals,  of  moderate  Govern¬ 
ment  men  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  something  more. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  bad  compliment  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  English  nation  not  to  allow  most  weight  to 
the  reflection  which  every  man  of  common  sense  not  blinded 
by  partisanship  must  have  put  to  himself — “  If  the  Govern- 
“  ment  scheme  is  fair,  why  not  produce  it  ?  If  it  is  unfair, 
“  what  is  the  justice  of  this  pother  about  the  House  of 
“  Lords  ?  ”  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  novel  about  this. 
It  summed  up  the  whele  matter  months  ago,  and  it  sums  it 
up  now.  But  in  all  the  talk  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  year 
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Englishmen  must  have  seen  that  Ministers  cannot  or  will 
not  meet  it,  and  when  Ministers  cannot  or  will  not  meet  a 
■dilemma  suggested  by  plain  common  sense,  Englishmen 
are  at  least  as  ready  as  other  nations  to  draw  the  obvious 
inference.  No  mysterious  political  experience,  no  fine¬ 
spun  reasonings,  no  private  intelligence  are  needed  to 
attain  this  point  of  political  wisdom.  It  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  plain  man,  and  unless  the  average 
plain  man  can  be  blinded  by  gusts  of  passion  or  fogs 
of  misrepresentation,  he  is  sure  to  come  round  to  it 
sooner  or  later.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  get 
up  the  gusts  and  spread  the  fogs  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
■elaborate  doctrines  as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Peers  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pathetic  declaration  that  he 
never  will  desert  dissidence  or  withhold  his  assent  from 
Dissent.  But  the  attempt  has  not  succeeded  ;  and,  whether 
the  fidelity  of  Ministerial  members  of  the  Lower  House 
proves  impervious  to  the  popular  change  of  feeling  or  not, 
that  change  in  reference  to  the  two  points  referred  to  is 
unmistakable.  When  the  House  of  Commons  rose  it  heard 
shouts,  broken  by  but  a  few  voices  of  dissent,  that  the 
nation  was  with  its  majority,  and  that  there  must  be  no 
surrender.  It  has  met  again,  and  the  shouts  on  the  first 
head  are  nearly  silent,  while  on  the  second  they  are  replaced 
■by  cries  that  a  decent  compromise  is  at  any  rate  preferable 
to  “  thorough  ”  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and 
that  it  is  perhaps  better  to  go  deliberately  about  extending 
the  franchise  than  to  hand  over  the  organization  of  opinion 
to  the  bludgeons  of  the  Birmingham  Caucus  and  the  stone¬ 
throwing  of  the  Dumfries  roughs. 


COLONIAL  DEFENCES. 

FJAHE  correspondence  among  three  or  four  Government 
-L  departments  on  Colonial  defences  will  be  read  with 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  by  foreigners  who 
may  possibly  be  our  enemies  hereafter.  In  any  other  country 
in  the  world  the  matter  would  have  been  discussed  in  the 
strictest  secresy,  by  authorities  who,  if  they  differed  amoDg 
themselves,  would  nevertheless  ostensibly  act  as  a  unit. 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  would  publish  an  opinion  that 
the  defence  of  a  commercial  post  was  not  an  indispensable 
duty  of  the  Government ;  or  a  statement  that  a  fortress  was 
in  urgent  need  of  additional  works,  but  that  the  Treasury 
was  at  present  not  ready  to  provide  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  opposite  practice  of  England  has  been  so 
long  established  that  it  ceases  to  excite  surprise  at 
home  or  abroad ;  and  some  astute  politicians  think  that 
a  simplicity  so  ostentatious  must  conceal  some  pro¬ 
found  design.  Under  the  present  Government,  even  the 
most  moderate  effort  to  protect  vital  interests  will  be 
welcomed  as  an  unexpected  condescension  to  patriotic  pre¬ 
judice.  The  Treasury  itself  on  this  occasion  practically 
admits  that  the  Deports  of  two  or  three  Commissions  and 
Committees  deserve  attention  when  they  are  professionally 
confirmed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications.  The 
War  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Office  had 
already  concurred,  with  little  modification,  in  the  conclusions 
of  the  Deport.  A  suggestion  that  the  Government  should 
in  some  places  provide  the  armament  of  works  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  local  community  is  evidently  acceptable  to 
the  Treasury.  As  the  proper  officer  of  the  department 
complacently  remarks,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  guns  before  the  works  are  completed.  Another  petty 
saving,  or  delay  of  liability,  is  not  less  to  the  taste  of  the 
vigilant  guardians  of  the  public  purse.  The  Indian  Treasury 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  advance  all  the  money  required 
for  the  defence  of  Aden,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  a  vote  for  the  purpose  during  the  present  year. 

When  the  American  orator  described  the  tap  of  the 
British  drum  as  going  round  the  world,  the  colonies  and 
fortresses  and  harbours  which  provoked  his  eloquent 
hyperbole  were  results  of  a  century  of  successful  maritime 
war.  The  long  chain  of  possessions  had  excited  the  regretful 
envy  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  he  sometimes  blamed 
the  Government  which  had  made  peace  after  his  fall  for  not 
completing  the  circuit.  Since  that  time  Aden  has  formed  a 
new  stage  on  the  road  to  India,  and  one  or  two  insignificant 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Australia  have  expanded  into  a 
great  and  growing  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  the  great  fortress  of  Corfu  have  been 
abandoned,  and  Java  had,  at  the  peace,  been  restored  to 
Holland.  The  other  outlying  dependencies  remain,  and 
many  of  them  have  acquired  a  special  utility  which  could 


not  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  no  longer  thought  advan¬ 
tageous  to  retain  or  to  guarantee  to  any  colony  a 
monopoly  of  trade.  The  sugar  islands,  which  were  conquered 
at  different  times,  now  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  Empire, 
but  convenient  harbours,  secure  from  hostile  interference, 
have  become  indispensable.  The  magnificent  ports  of 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Aden  derive  perhaps  their  principal 
value  from  the  protection  which  their  works  alibi'd  to  the 
coals  which  are  kept  in  the  harbours.  Other  supplies  can 
be  carried  on  board,  or  procured  in  various  markets ;  but 
without  the  means  of  replenishing  their  stores  of  coal 
modern  ships  of  war  would  be  almost  helpless.  A  smaller 
number  of  fortified  harbours  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  means  of  refitting  ships.  It  is  as  coaling 
stations  that  the  military  posts  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  India,  and  in  the  further  East  are 
primarily  valuable. 

One  of  the  most  important  positions  which  are  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  additional  defences  is  the  fortress  of  Aden. 
The  Inspector-General  enumerates  the  points  which  re¬ 
quire  protecting,  one  of  which  contains  the  condensers 
which  supply  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  His 
proposal  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  “  based  on  the  principle  that 
“  sudden  attacks  would  only  be  made  by  comparatively 
“  small  squadrons,”  and  it  is  only  to  provide  against  such 
attacks  that  the  proposed  defences  have  been  calculated. 
It  is  assumed  that  due  warning  would  be  given  of  more 
serious  danger,  and  that  “  the  support  of  the  British  fleet 
“  might  be  counted  on.”  The  peculiar  position  of  Aden  in¬ 
volves  the  danger  of  more  than  a  sudden  attack.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  in  time  of  Avar  the  north-Avestern 
entrance  to  the  Canal  might  be  occupied  by  an  enemy, 
so  that  a  Mediterranean  fleet  would  not  be  able  to  relievo 
Aden.  It  may  be  doubted  Avhether  in  other  cases  it  is 
safe  to  reckon  on  the  aid  of  a  fleet  which  would  be  largely 
occupied  in  protecting  commerce.  The  most  important 
fortresses  ought  to  give  rather  than  to  receive  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is,  after  much  doubt  and  controversy,  now  agreed 
that  the  most  powerful  naval  artillery  fails  to  make  ships  a 
match  for  masonry  and  earthworks ;  and  it  is  cheaper  to 
construct  impregnable  fortifications  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
equal  conflicts  among  ironclads.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  practical  expositions  of  international  law  increase  the 
probability  of  sudden  surprises.  The  French  have  noAv 
fought  at  least  a  dozen  engagements  Avith  the  Chinese  Avithout 
acknowledging  a  state  of  war,  and  they  have  more  than 
once  threatened  a  blockade  which  in  time  of  peace  Avould  be 
a  direct  violation  of  recognized  principles.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  no  English  governor  of  a  fort  will  imitate  the  credulous 
confidence  of  the  Chinese  in  alloAving  the  fleet  of  a  future 
enemy  to  occupy  a  position  in  time  of  peace  Avhich  will 
enable  him  to  take  the  defences  in  reverse.  The  Inspector- 
General’s  estimates  seem  not  to  include  submarine  mines, 
which,  as  he  nevertheless  remarks,  Avould  in  most  cases  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  defences.  The  expenditure  for  such 
purposes  Avould  perhaps  be  provided  as  the  works  Avere  re¬ 
quired,  Avithout  application  to  Parliament  for  a  special 
appropriation.  Mines  and  torpedoes  have  undoubtedly 
given  defence  a  new  advantage  over  attack. 

Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Hartington  agree  on  an  arrange¬ 
ment  Avith  reference  to  the  Cape  Avhich  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  occasion  to  reconsider.  The  defences  of  Simon’s  Bay, 
Avhich  is  used  as  a  station  by  ships  of  war,  are  to  be  under¬ 
taken  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Treasury ;  but  the  Cape 
Government  will  be  able  to  provide  protection  for  Table 
Bay,  which  is  principally  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Ministers  and  Legislature  of  the  Cape  have  not  shoAvn 
themselves  accommodating  in  other  matters ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  may  reply  that  the  shipping  Avhich  frequents  Table 
Bay  is  principally  English,  and  that  the  protection  of  trade 
in  time  of  Avar  properly  devolves  on  the  mother-country. 
If  the  colony  refuses  to  contribute,  perhaps  the  commercial 
harbour  may  for  the  present  remain  unprotected;  but 
Lord  Derby  avouIcI  do  Avell  to  consider  Mr.  Forster’s  recent 
warning  that  the  indispensable  military  and  naATal  station 
at  the  Cape  would  be  exposed  to  the  gravest  risk  if  it  Avere 
detached  from  the  territory  to  Avhich  it  belongs.  Any 
European  Power  which  might  acquire  possession  of  the 
present  colony  would  be  certain  to  claim  the  naval  and 
military  stations  as  a  part  of  an  inseparable  sovereignty. 
The  pretence  would  be  rendered  more  plausible  if  the 
harbour  of  Table  Bay  had  been  left  Avithout  defence.  A 
less  difficult  question  will  arise  in  Ceylon,  Avhere  Trincomalee 
is  to  be  made  safe  at  the  expense  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  Avhile  the  local  Legislature  is  to  use  its  discretion  in 
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providing  Colombo  with  defences  or  leaving  it  open.  At 
Hongkong,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  urgently  in  need  of 
defence  than  any  other  station,  the  same  course  is  to  be 
followed.  The  advantage  to  residents  and  traders  will  be 
so  obvious  that  some  contribution  from  the  colony  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  At  Singapore  the  Inspector- General 
proposes  only  to  secure  the  new  harbour,  and  to  “  deny  ” 
the  man-of-war  anchorage  to  an  enemy.  Here,  also,  and  at 
Mauritius,  it  is  intended  that  the  expenses  shall  be  divided. 

The  whole  amount  which  is  to  be  expended  from  Imperial 
or  Colonial  funds  is  about  900,000/.,  and,  if  the  local  con¬ 
tributions  are  forthcoming,  the  English  Government  will 
spend  less  than  half  a  million.  It  has  been  naturally  and 
justly  remarked  that  a  smaller  premium  for  insurance 
against  incalculable  risks  could  scarcely  have  been  required. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  vote  for  the  outlay 
the  most  pedantic  of  economists  will  scarcely  venture  to 
raise  an  objection  to  so  obviously  judicious  an  outlay.  The 
short  statements  which  are  appended  by  the  Inspector  of 
Fortifications  to  the  successive  items  in  the  estimate  might  be 
quoted  as  illustrations  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  Empire.  Trincomalee  is  the  “  rendezvous  and  base  for 
our  fleets  and  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.”  Singapore 
“  opens  to  our  commerce  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the 
“  highway  from  India  to  the  further  East  and  Australia.” 
Hongkong  is  “  under  existing  circumstances  the  most  open 
“  to  attack  of  all  our  important  coaling  stations.”  Jamaica 
“  is  the  centre  of  British  interests  in  the  West  Indies,”  and 
it  will  acquire  additional  importance  if  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  completed.  To  secure  all  these 
stations  a  million  will  be  cheaply  expended,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  a  saving  of  less  than  half  the  amount  will  be  of 
doubtful  advantage  if  it  involves  an  angry  controversy  with 
three  or  four  colonies. 


FRANCE. 

'A  f  FERRY  must  unquestionably  have  learnt  one  thing 
•  since  the  Chambers  met.  He  has  had  occasion  to 
see  how  wise  it  is  to  choose  your  hearer  carefully  before 
making  confessions  of  a  compromising  character.  The 
Chambers  may  be  trusted  to  meet  the  chief  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministry  half  way  in  many  things.  They  will  post¬ 
pone  Egypt  and  burke  Tonquin.  The  Premier  can  do 
very  much  what  he  finds  convenient  with  the  Senate  Elec¬ 
toral  Bill,  and  may  perhaps  rely  on  the  Chambers  to  rest 
satisfied  with  vague  generalities  on  the  tender  subject  of 
finance ;  but  what  he  must  not  do  is  to  trust  the  members 
of  a  Budget  Committee  to  preserve  silence  about  things 
which  have  been  said  to  them  in  strict  confidence.  Last 
week  M.  Ferry,  feeling  that  he  was  among  friends,  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  full 
security  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  tie  it  up  again  before 
leaving  the  room.  He  told  them  that  fresh  taxes  must  be 
imposed  to  balance  the  Budget,  but  not  till  1886.  For  the 
present  the  Ministry  must  make  shift  to  get  along  with  any 
expedient  which  may  offer,  and  for  a  very  excellent  reason. 
A  general  election  is  coming  on  in  1885,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  go  to  the  country  j  ust  after  asking  for  more  money. 
This  is  so  distinctly  one  of  those  truths  which  it  is  well  to 
recognize,  but  unwise  to  announce  from  the  housetops,  that 
a  much  less  prudent  man  than  M.  Ferry  would  never  have 
ventured  to  put  it  into  words  unless  he  had  felt  himself 
among  friends.  He  calculated  very  excusably  that  the  other 
augurs  might  be  trusted.  Unfortunately  some  member  of 
the  Committee  seems  to  have  thought  this  illustration  of  the 
arts  of  Parliamentary  government  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
and  it  was  soon  all  over  Paris.  M.  Ferry  has  accordingly 
found  himself  in  the  awkward  position  of  a  Machiavelli 
artless  enough  to  show  his  hand,  and  his  proposed  gulls 
have  been  put  on  their  guard.  In  future  he  will  remember 
to  take  care  that  nobody  has  it  in  his  power  to  blow  the 
gaff,  if  we  may  venture  on  a  cant  phrase  which  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  worst  of  it  is  for  M. 
Ferry  that  this  disagreeable  incident  makes  it  distinctly  more 
probable  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago  that  for  him  there  may 
be  no  Ministerial  future  to  be  wiser  in. 

Whatever  the  fates  may  do  with  M.  Ferry,  it  is  tolerably 
obvious  that  they  will  not  spare  France  the  threatened  new 
taxes.  After  some  six  years  of  bad  finance,  bad  seasons, 
and  all  kinds  of  costly  adventures  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
call  has  become  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  taxpayers  have 
only  to  bethink  themselves  how  they  are  to  find  the  money. 
On  that  point  there  is  no  apparent  doubt  in  their  minds. 


Since  they  must  pay  more,  they  are  determined  to  have  the 
money  to  pay  with,  and  they  are  very  generally  asking  for 
Protection  to  afford  them  the  necessary  supply.  Corn- 
growers,  cattle-breeders,  cotton-weavers,  silk-makers,  and 
wine-growers  are  pressing  in  upon  M.  Ferry,  loudly  calling, 
for  protection  against  all  the  world  and  one  another.  For 
the  moment  they  are  kept  at  bay  by  a  few  concessions  and 
a  great  deal  of  commonplace.  A  Cattle  Bill  has  been 
introduced  to  please  the  farmers.  It  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  have  this  result,  among 
others,  that  numbers  of  town  workmen  will  have  to  be 
content  with  eating  meat  once  a  week,  instead  of  twice,, 
which  has  hitherto  been  their  allowance.  But  a  Govern¬ 
ment  supported  by  the  peasantry  can  afford  to  impose 
patriotic  sacrifices  on  the  town  workmen.  M.  Ferry  is 
naturally  making  the  most  of  this  thoughtful  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  He  shows  it  to  the  wine-growers  as  a  proof  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  France  are  not  being  neglected,  and 
brings  it  forward  to  the  manufacturers  as  a  trustworthy 
sign  that  the  Ministry  will  work  for  the  good  of  everybody. 
For  the  rest  he  is  lavish  of  generalities.  He  asks  the  depu¬ 
tations  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  Protection ;  to  be  careful 
not  to  insist  on  the  naked  article  ;  but  to  confine  themselves- 
to  agitating  for  a  wise  Protection.  With  more  discretion  than 
he  showed  in  the  Budget  Committee,  M.  Ferry  abstains 
from  defining  what  he  means  by  this  phrase — leaving  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  is  something  which  will  raise  the  price 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  With  infinite  prudence  he  asks  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  to  find  this  wonderful  middle  path. 
Rhetoric  of  this  kind  can  hardly  serve  M.  Ferry’s  turn 
long.  The  various  interests  which  know  from  sad  experience 
that  times  are  hard,  and  have  just  seen  that  Government 
has  done  something  for  the  cattle-breeders,  will  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  insist  on  a  little  Bill  all  round.  They  must  be  more 
or  less  than  men  of  business  if  they  sit  down  quietly  to  hunt 
for  economic  black  tulips  to  please  their  Premier.  The 
wine-growers  have  already  asked  for  a  duty  on  foreign  light 
wines,  and  are  scarcely  likely  to  rest  till  something  is 
done  to  reimburse  them  for  the  heavy  loss  caused  by  the 
phylloxera.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  of  the  Ministry  will 
probably  not  prove  considerable.  French  vineyards  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  more  good  fight  wine  than  any  others  that  as 
they  revive  they  will  be  easily  able  to  defy  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Even  if  a  duty  is  imposed,  native  competition 
will  serve  to  keep  down  prices.  It  is  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  trouble  is  most  likely  to  arise,  for  their  notion 
of  Protection  is  such  as  to  set  them  fighting  one  another 
quite  as  much  as  the  foreigner.  Two  of  the  great  industries 
are  already  engaged  in  a  fight  which  is  eminently  calculated 
to  delight  every  Free-trader.  The  silk-makers  of  Lyons 
find  that  mixed  goods  sell  best,  and  to  make  them  they 
need  yarns  which  can  be  most  cheaply  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  They,  therefore,  asked  and  got  a  remission  of  the 
duty  formerly  charged  on  these  goods  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  mixed  silks  at  a  lower  price.  This  by  no  means 
suits  the  cotton-spinners  of  the  North,  who  make  yarns. 
They  find  their  market  spoilt,  and  are  clamouring  to  have 
the  duty  imposed  again.  A  very  pretty  quarrel  has  arisen 
on  the  issue.  Lyons  says  that  it  will  starve  if  it  cannot 
get  cheap  yarns.  The  towns  in  the  North  insist  that  ruin 
stares  them  in  the  face  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  force 
Lyons  to  buy  their  dear  and  inferior  yarns.  Each  party  is 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  greater  good  of  France 
that  the  other  should  suffer.  Nobody  seems  to  think  that 
the  people  who  wish  to  buy  cheap  mixed  silks  have  any 
voice  in  the  matter. 

This  wrangle  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  happen  all  over  France  if  the  present  revival  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  feeling  is  carried  further.  Many  other  articles  are 
in  the  same  complex  position  as  yarns.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  some  industries  and  raw  material  in 
others.  From  the  moment  that  M.  Ferry  entered  on  a 
policy  of  Protection  for  the  benefit  of  cattle-breeders  he 
committed  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  means  of 
reconciling  these  direct  opposites.  As  the  Session  goes  on 
he  will  find  it  harder  and  harder,  and  he  will  be  daily  less- 
able  to  shirk  trying  to  fulfil  his  vague  promises  by  recom¬ 
mending  deputations  to  lay  their  heads  together  and  hit  out 
some  scheme  of  wise  Protection.  From  the  merely  political 
point  of  view  it  cannot  greatly  matter  to  M.  Ferry  whether 
the  Protectionists  win,  or  are  beaten  by  the  Free-traders, 
or  destroy  one  another.  In  any  case  his  Administra¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  secure  prosperity,  and  it  must  infallibly 
oll'end  still  further  if  it  fives  by  increasing  taxation. 
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The  French  may  end  by  Peeing  that  it  will  not  improve 
business  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  for  everybody,  and  that 
they  are  no  better  off  because  a  little  more  money  goes  into 
one  pocket  if  more  goes  out  of  the  other  at  the  same  time. 
Free-trade  and  the  country  will  gain  by  these  reflections,  if 
they  come ;  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  Ministry 
will  profit  by  them.  The  fact  will  always  remain  that  taxes, 
both  national  and  municipal,  are  getting  heavier,  and  that 
their  weight  is  a  terrible  burden  on  French  industry.  All 
the  blame  for  this  state  of  things  which  does  not  fall  on 
M.  Ferry’s  Ministry  will  come  upon  what  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  political  prosperity, 
and  that  is  the  whole  Republican  Government.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  new  taxation  will  certainly  be  partly  due  to  the 
colonial  adventures  of  the  last  two  years ;  but  it  has  been 
still  more  made  necessary  by  the  absurd  extravagance  which 
came  into  fashion  long  before  M.  Ferry  was  Minister. 
Millions  have  been  lavished  on  unremunerative  public 
works,  and  every  fad  of  a  Radical  Town  Council  has  left 
its  permanent  traces  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  in  the 
octroi.  The  immediate  cause  of  expense  can  be  removed  by 
getting  rid  of  M.  Ferry,  and  the  mass  of  the  Republicans 
may  prove  quite  equal  to  the  measure.  Behind  that  ex¬ 
pedient,  however,  lies  the  further  and  drastic  resource  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Republicans.  There  is  no  want  of 
politicians  ready  to  advise  the  step,  and  the  course  of  things 
lately  has  tended  to  supply  them  with  followers. 


EGYPT. 

rnWO  important  announcements  have  been  made  this 
-L  week  with  regard  to  Egyptian  affairs.  The  counsel 
for  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  suit  which  has  been 
brought  to  test  the  legality  of  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  has  applied  and  received  a  month’s  adjournment  of 
the  case.  As  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  hardly  think  of 
veiling  procrastination  pure  and  simple  by  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  something  definite 
is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  Egyptian  finance  before  the 
expiration  of  the  delay.  Further,  that  delay  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  period  named  by  M.  Ferry  in 
his  reply  deferring  answer  to  an  interpellation  on  the 
subject.  These  signs,  agreeing  as  they  do  together,  serve 
as  details  of  fact  to  confirm  the  inferences  of  general 
probability  drawn  from  Lord  Northbrook’s  approaching  de¬ 
parture,  and  from  the  fact  that  Parliament  has  assembled 
with,  to  say  the  least,  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  members  not  to  be  fooled  in  the  autumn  as 
they  were  fooled  in  the  summer  if  they  can  help  it.  The 
marvellous  patience  with  which  Englishmen  and  foreigners, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  have  hitherto  treated  the  in¬ 
action  of  the  present  Government  can  hardly  but  have 
some  term ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  all  probability 
conscious  that,  if  he  is  to  clear  the  rocks  ahead  of  him,  he 
must  lighten  his  ship  and  get  rid  of  his  tophamper.  He  has 
done  this  in  one  very  questionable  fashion  by  politely  show¬ 
ing  Mr.  Trevelyan  the  door,  if  only  the  door  leading  up¬ 
stairs,  to  please  the  Irish  ;  the  small  fraction  of  absolute 
non-interventionists  are  not  powerful  enough  to  induce  him 
to  do  it  in  an  equally  or  more  questionable  fashion  in 
Egypt;  while  the  large  section  of  Liberals  who  can  just 
tolerate  the  Franchise  Bill,  on  condition  that  Egyptian 
affairs  shall  no  longer  be  bungled,  are  quite  powerful  enough 
to  induce  him  to  do  it  in  a  better. 

The  curious  letter  (written  in  rather  bad  taste,  but  with 
a  lively  pen  and  a  sharp  eye  for  facts)  which  earned  for 
“A  Twenty  Years’  Resident  in  Egypt  ”  the  honour  of  large 
type  in  Tuesday’s  Times,  contains  a  striking  picture  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  but  seems  to  make  the  mistake  of 
sticking  at  names.  The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  prominent 
Liberal  politician  (which  may  mean  anything,  from  a  man 
of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold)  that  “  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
“  country  will  not  hear  of  annexation.”  He  shows  that 
what  is  going  on  is  practical  annexation,  hindered,  made 
costly,  and  made  absurd  by  coy  refusal  to  annex ;  and  he 
is  apparently  indignant  because  the  word  is  not  pronounced. 
He  is  right  in  his  facts,  but  wrong  in  his  inference.  It  is 
not  the  refusal  to  pronounce  the  word  annexation  that 
is  ruining  Egypt  and  making  England  a  laughing-stock.  For 
our  parts  we  have  no  desire  that  Egypt  should  be  annexed. 
That  would  be  a  very  wanton  and  unjustifiable  interference 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte — a  Power  against 
which  in  this  matter  we  have  no  cause  of  complaint — and 


it  would  give  a  nominal  cause  of  complaint  to  Powers  which 
are  only  too  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  can 
govern  Egypt  perfectly  well  without  annexing  it,  and  the 
fault  is  not  that  wTe  are  governing  Egypt  without  annexing 
it,  but  that  we  are  half  governing  Egypt  and  half  not 
governing  it.  As  the  Twenty  Years’  Resident  says  agree¬ 
ably  enough,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  actually  sits  in  a  room 
deciding  what  the  salary  of  this  Egyptian  employ £  shall 
be,  whether  a  new  engine  shall  be  put  on  this  line  or 
on  that,  whether  the  Egyptian  Government  shall  defend 
this  action  for  debt  or  compromise  that.  Bint  while  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  does  these  things  or  things  like  them,  he 
and  his  fellows  leave  a  vast  number  of  other  things  undone 

O 

which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  done  things;  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring’s  superiors  (here  the  Resident  gets  into 
the  line  of  fact  again)  elaborately  spoil  all  that  he  does  by 
declaring  that  they  have  no  idea  of  his  doing  anything  at 
all.  “  A  fico  for  annexation ;  let  us  govern  and  govern 
“  thoroughly,”  sensible  Englishmen  think,  if  they  do  not 
say,  about  Egypt.  Now,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  Lord  Northbrook,  after  very  sensibly  suggesting  the 
abolition  of  the  useless  Egyptian  army,  has  consented  merely 
to  reduce  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  shilly-shally  between 
governing  and  not  governing  is  still  going  on  and  going  on 
worse  than  ever.  There  is  neither  more  nor  less  annexation 
in  cutting  down  the  Egyptian  army  than  in  sending  all  the 
warriors  that  compose  it  to  their  native  and  congenial 
fields.  A  weak  Government  after  annexing  might  commit 
the  blunder ;  a  strong  one  could  certainly  take  the  right 
step  without  so  much  as  breathing  one  of  the  letters  which 
compose  the  obnoxious  word.  In  short,  the  Twenty  Years’ 
Resident  makes  the  error  which  an  English  poet  has  cha¬ 
racterized  happily  enough,  “  He  says  true  things,  but  calls 
“  them  by  wrong  names.”  But  the  truth  of  the  things  he 
says  is  so  great  that  it  is  easy  to  excuse  the  error  in  naming 
them. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Nile,  which  are  avowedly  untrammelled  by  any 
coyness  in  reference  to  annexation,  are  being  conducted 
with  greater  energy  and  unity  of  purpose  than  those  which 
are  hampered  by  this  coyness.  If  spending  money  freely 
be  a  mark  of  energy,  there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  for 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  obtained 
three  months  ago  a  credit  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  these  operations;  the  money  already  spent  is 
estimated  by  authorities  who  have  fair  means  of  judging 
as  already  about  three  times  as  many  millions.  It  will 
be  doubtless,  and  ought  to  be,  a  most  serious  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  British  taxpayer  whether  an 
account  shall  not  be  exacted  from  those  to  whose  mis¬ 
management  the  outlay  of  this  great  sum,  and  of  sums  in¬ 
definitely  great  in  the  future,  is  wholly  and  solely  due.  It 
is  the  strictest  of  truths  that  for  every  thousand  pounds 
spent  now  not  a  hundred  pounds  need  have  been  spent  to 
attain  the  same  object  ten  months  ago.  not  ten  pounds  two 
years  ago.  But  these  considerations  belong  to  a  different 
division  of  political  criticism  from  that  with  which  we  are 
at  present  busied.  The  securing  of  the  end,  and  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  means,  supplies  the  present  subject  of 
discussion.  And,  in  reference  to  that  subject,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  it  is  still  quite  doubtful  whether  the  English 
Ministry  has  defined  any  end,  much  less  the  only  satisfactory 
end,  to  itself ;  while  it  is  but  too  plain  that  the  attainment 
of  any  end,  satisfactory  or  not,  is  still  a  long  way  off.  One 
day  we  are  informed  that  “  renewed  appearances  of 
“  activity  have  been  manifested  at  Wady  Haifa,”  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  for  several  days  following  the 
renewed  appearances  of  activity  are  followed  by  renewed 
appearances  of  apathy.  When  it  is  remembered  what  time 
General  Gordon  himself  took  to  work  his  way  up  the  Nile, 
and  how  easy  it  is,  not  indeed  for  an  elaborate  expedition, 
but  for  a  lightly-equipped  party  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself,  to  come  near,  if  not  to  equal,  that  celerity,  the  weeks 
and  months  that  are  slipping  away  while  Lord  Wolseley  is 
making  preparations  suitable  for  the  conquest  of  Africa 
appear  strangely  bestowed.  As  far  as  is  certainly  known,  this 
vast  array  of  machinery  is  being  directed  only  to  the  rescue 
of  three  men,  and  it  appears  but  too  probable  that  at  least 
one  of  the  three  has  perished  meanwhile.  If  the  reports 
about  Colonel  Stewart  should  happily  prove  unfounded, 
it  can  only  be  said,  as  has  been  said  so  often  about 
General  Gordon,  that  it  is  certainly  no  thanks  to  the 
Government.  It  would  be  inexact  as  well  as  harsh 
deliberately  to  compare  the  preparations  now  going  on  to 
the  evolutions  of  Kirke  during  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ; 
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but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  likeness 
between  the  two.  No  more  singular  phenomenon  of  this 
very  singular  time  can  be  mentioned  than  the  strange 
patience  with  which  Englishmen  have  hitherto  taken  the 
Egyptian  policy  of  the  pi'esent  Ministry.  It  has  touched, 
and  something  more  than  touched,  England’s  honour,  her 
interests,  her  security  of  peace  with  foreign  nations,  the 
safety  of  her  dependencies,  her  reputation  for  commercial 
probity,  her  reputation  for  administrative  power  ;  it  is  now 
dipping  very  deeply  indeed  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen, 
with  no  assured  prospect  of  any  return  for  the  outlay.  The 
ingenious  diversion  of  the  Franchise  Bill  has,  perhaps, 
blunted  the  sensitiveness  of  the  country  to  all  but  this  last 
attack.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  diversion  will 
continue  effective. 


MR.  TREVELYAN  CLIMBS  DOWN. 

WE  have  net  yet  definitely  adopted  the  Americanism 
“  to  climb  down  ”  into  our  ordinary  English  speech ; 
but  it  is  the  only  phrase  which  at  all  accurately  describes  the 
manoeuvre  just  executed  by  a  member  of  the  Government  in 
face  of  the  Parnellite  party.  For  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself,  no 
doubt,  the  change  is  satisfactory.  From  the  Chief  Secretary¬ 
ship  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  is  of 
course  an  ascent ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
under  existing  circumstances  is  distinctly  one  of  “  climbing 
“  down.”  The  rifle  of  the  Irish  Colonel  Crockett  has  been 
presented  at  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  head,  and,  in  order  to  escape 
that  distinguished  marksman’s  fire,  he  has  climbed  down  to 
the  post  just  vacated  by  Mr.  Dodson.  The  Colonel  himself, 
as  we  see  from  the  Irish  newspapers,  is  in  a  state  of  high 
gratification  at  this  tribute  to  the  deadliness  of  his  aim ;  and 
well  he  may  be.  It  is  not  often  that  so  prompt  and 
marked  a  homage  has  been  rendered  by  a  responsible  states¬ 
man  to  the  power  of  mere  bounce  and  swagger  as  has 
been  shown  in  this  so  speedily  submissive  response  to 
the  menaces  of  Mr.  O’Brien.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  will 
be- looked  upon  in  Ireland  as  a  piece  of  wholly  disinterested 
conciliation.  The  Nationalist  spouters  are,  of  course,  acute 
enough  to  know  that  the  threat  to  make  a  “  scarecrow  ”  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan  could  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
necessarily  have  terrified  the  Government  into  removing 
him.  They  know  that  it  is  the  peremptory  need  of  securing 
the  Irish  vote  on  the  Franchise  Bill  which  fills  the  foremost 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  Ministers ;  and,  with  their  usual 
brutal  directness  of  political  reasoning,  they  will  connect 
Ministerial  pliability  with  Ministerial  needs.  That  the 
Government  had  actually  any  intention  of  bidding  for 
Irish  support  by  this  displacement  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  they 
themselves  would  be  scandalized  to  be  told.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  merest  of  coincidences  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
desire  to  reward  the  Chief  Secretary’s  eminent  services 
happened  within  two  days  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  become  irrepressible.  The  absence  of  any  ulte¬ 
rior  purpose  may,  indeed,  be  considered  demonstrated 
by  the  very  suspiciousness  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  step  has  been  taken.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  way  of  the 
present  Government  to  expose  themselves,  in  the  naivete  of 
their  virtue,  to  the  charge  of  “  transactions  ”  with  the  Irish 
when  nothing  is  further  from  their  thoughts.  Just  so  did 
it  fare  with  them  when,  in  the  guilelessness  of  their  hearts, 
they  let  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  out 
of  Kilmainham  at  the  very  moment,  ns  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  when  there  was  a  too  apparent  necessity  for  “  squaring  ” 
the  Parnellites  in  Parliament.  If  Ministers  would  only 
sometimes  remember  what  a  wicked  world  it  is,  and  how 
censorious,  it  would  be  of  great  profit  to  their  reputations. 
As  matters  stand,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  led,  like  Lady 
Teazle,  by  mere  consciousness  of  innocence  into  all  kinds  of 
compromising  situations. 

As  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself,  no  one  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  but  few,  we  suspect,  even 
among  them,  will  grudge  him  his  promotion.  Almost 
apart,  indeed,  from  his  success  in  his  late  office,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  earned  his  reward.  In  some  schemes  of 
academic  Socialism  it  has  been  proposed  that  those  who 
discharge  the  most  odious  and  repulsive  duties  for  the  com¬ 
munity  should  receive  the  highest  honour,  and  on  this 
principle  alone  no  self  respecting  politician  who  has  served 
for  two  years  as  a  mark  for  the  gentlemen  sportsmen  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Speaker’s  left  would  be  too  highly7’  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  For  there  is  nothing  in 
private  life  that  quite  matches  the  ordeal  which  an  Irish 


Chief  Secretary'  has  nightly  to  undergo  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Men  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  get 
pelted  with  mud  in  the  streets ;  but  never  under  the  in¬ 
exorable  necessity  of  maintaining  not  only  a  composed  but 
even  a  gracious  demeanour  towards  their  assailants.  Tbe 
nearest  approach  to  a  parallel,  perhaps,  is  the  position  of  an 
unpopular  candidate  at  an  election  of  the  old  sort ;  but 
even  there,  we  presume,  it  would  have  been  permissible, 
if  one  were  dexterous  enough,  to  fling  a  dead  cat  back 
again.  An  Irish  Secretary,  however,  who  returned  one 
of  the  missiles  of  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  O’Brien  would  be 
regarded  as  wanting  in  the  Bed  Indian  stoicism  necessary 
for  the  office,  that  with  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  so  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
sufferings  which  he  has  borne  with  such  cheerful  constancy 
constitute  his  sole  claim  to  advancement.  He  has  deve¬ 
loped  qualities  during  his  term  of  office  which  entitle  him, 
on  other  than  the  mere  Socialist  principle  above  mentioned, 
to  be  invited  into  the  Cabinet.  The  demand  for  temper  and 
dexterity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  important  as  it  is,  and 
amply  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  met  it,  was  really  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  need  of  courage  and  firmness  which  his 
chief  and  he  were  called  upon  to  satisfy  under  the  very 
exceptional  circumstances  of  their  accession  to  office.  And 
the  fact  that  he  has  responded  so  readily,  and  on  the  whole 
so  unswervingly  to  this  higher  demand,  is  the  more  credit¬ 
able  to  him  because  it  necessarily  implies  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-educating  power.  As  a  liberal,  originally 
of  a  somewhat  pronounced  academic  type,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  unlearn  before  he  cou  1 
have  fully  adapted  himself  to  the  repugnant  duties  which 
he  has  been  discharging  for  the  last  two  years.  One  may 
suspect,  indeed,  that  if  a  prophet  had  warned  him  five 
or  six  years  ago  of  the  part  which  he  would  afterwards 
play  in  the  suppression  of  Irish  liberties,  he  would  have 
been  apt  to  reply  in  the  words  of  Hazael  to  Elisha. 
Even  allowing  for  the  terrible  awakening  which  his  whole 
party  ought  to  have  received  from  the  tragic  event  which 
preceded  and  opened  to  him  his  appointment,  it  must 
probably  have  required  a  close  and  painful  study  of  the 
facts  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Trevelyan  to 
the  real  stern  necessities  of  government  in  Ireland.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  to  his  credit  that  he  has  been  able  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  -dominion  of  those  phrases  which,  in 
so  many  Liberal  minds,  supply  the  place  of  observation  and 
reasoning,  and  to  apply  an  open  mind  to  the  forbidding  facts 
before  him.  It  will  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the 
public  satisfaction  to  feel  that,  in  rendering  unquestioned 
service  to  his  country,  a  zealous  and  intelligent  politician 
should  have  at  the  same  time  found  means  of  improving 
himself. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  alone,  however,  who  has  in  this 
matter  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  As  regards  his 
new  appointment  the  Government  have  contrived  to  do  so 
likewise.  They  will  not  only  benefit  by  having  him  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  they  will  be  the  gainers  by  transferring  Mr. 
Dodson  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  the  gain— 
that  of  a  sure  Liberal  vote  on  the  Franchise  Bill — will  be 
but  a  light  one  ;  but  if  we  may  say  so  without  disrespect  to 
one  of  the  most  blameless  of  nonentities  whom  recent  poli¬ 
tical  history  can  show,  the  lightest  possible  gain  derivable 
from  removing  Mr.  Dodson  to  the  House  of  Lords  will 
depress  the  scale  against  the  advantage  of  retaining  Mr. 
Dodson  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  malicious  jest 
of  Mr.  Gibson  to  insinuate,  as  he  once  did  in  a  speech  to  a 
provincial  audience,  that  they  might  never  have  heard  of  the 
name  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dodson’s 
name  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  of  late  years  been  not 
only  the  usual,  but  perhaps  the  furthest,  possible  limit  of  the 
knowledge  concerning  him  which  is  within  the  reach  of  any 
but  those  interested  in  the  protection  of  our  cattle  against 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  His  presence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  so  much  as  felt,  while  his  vote  of  course 
was  but  an  insignificant  unit  in  a  large  majority.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  his  personality  will  make  itself 
any  more  perceptible  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  wo 
affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  vote  there 
will  be  of  greater  value. 

On  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  more  important  quali¬ 
fications  for  his  new  post  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce.  But 
in  what  we  have  classed  as  the  secondary  requirement  of  an 
Irish  Chief  Secretary — that,  namely,  of  temper  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  the  House  of  Commons — there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  he  will  not  be  wanting.  As  Secretary  to  the 
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Admiralty  he  has  not,  of  course,  been  nearly  so  often  under 
lire  at  question-time  as  he  will  find  himself  when  he  returns 
from  his  first  official  visit  to  Dublin.  But  he,  too,  has  had 
his  cross-examinations  to  undergo  at  various  times,  and 
he  has  usually  shown  himself  well  able  to  hold  his 
own.  In  the  matter  of  clearness  of  statement  and  coolness 
of  demeanour  he  may  be  said  to  take  rank  next  after  Mr. 
Trevelyan  ;  and  to  be  the  second-best  question-answerer 
in  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  be  held  slight  praise  by 
any  one  who  takes  account  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
an  art  in  which  success  is  far  from  being  insured  either  by 
the  judicial  gravity  of  a  Harcourt  or  the  diplomatic 
adroitness  of  a  Fitzmaurice.  Whether  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  will  personally  be  less  or  more  acceptable  to  the 
Parnellites  than  Mr.  Trevelyan,  we  must  wait  to  see.  The 
point  is  not  altogether  an  unimportant  one  so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  public  business  is  concerned.  Much  of  the 
Irish  wrath  against  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  plainly  theatrical ; 
and  thus,  as  even  a  Nationalist  cannot  be  always  acting, 
there  were  moments  when  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  lapsed 
into  something  like  courtesy,  if  not  positive  friendliness, 
towards  the  Chief  Secretary.  But,  until  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  fairly  tied  to  the  stake,  and,  “  bear-like,”  has 
to  “  fight  the  course,”  we  shall  not  know  how  this  may  be 
with  him.  It  is  another  of  the  inconveniences  of  Ministerial 
innocence  that  it  has,  we  suppose,  prevented  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  ascertaining  whether  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  successor 
is  a  persona  grata  to  the  power  whom  they  wish  to  con¬ 
ciliate. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

Tin  HE  older  generation  of  American  citizens,  remembering 
-JL  the  Presidential  contests  of  their  earlier  days,  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  apathy  which  attends  the 
coming  election.  In  ten  days  from  this  time  the  decision 
will  have  been  given,  and  the  defeated  party  will  easily 
acquiesce  in  the  result.  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
never  joined  issue  on  the  only  important  difference  of 
opinion  which  now  exists  among  American  politicians.  Mr. 
Blaine,  Mr.  Logan,  and  their  adherents  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  in  their  enunciation  of  Protectionist  doc¬ 
trine  ;  but  they  have  been  preaching  to  the  converted ;  and 
their  adversaries  have  shrunk  from  accepting  their  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  Democratic  managers  have,  in  military  phrase, 
refused  their  economic  wing,  and  preferred  to  engage  on 
ground  which  suited  their  purposes  better.  Mr.  Blaine’s 
railway  transactions,  and  his  intimate  connexion  with  the 
so-called  “  machine  ”  of  the  Republican  party,  are  more 
popular  topics  than  his  resolute  preference  of  the  interests  of 
producers  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  respectable 
body  of  independent  Republicans  have  chiefly  directed  their 
attention  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  reform.  Mr.  Blaine, 
as  a  political  manager  of  the  familiar  type,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  practically  to  discourage  corruption.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  in  his  administration  of  the  office  of  Governor  of  New 
York  given  abundant  earnest  of  his  determination  to  purify 
the  administrative  departments. 

Tt  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  imprudent  to  make  too 
loud  a  profession  of  purity  while  the  election  was  pending. 
The  maxim  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors  is  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  origin,  and  the  mass  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  supporters 
are  probably  not  inclined  to  dispense  with  a  share  in  the 
expected  plunder.  An  English  member  of  Parliament,  who 
was  also  an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  once  wrote  an 
ingenious  pamphlet  in  defence  of  bribery  against  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bills  which  were  from  time  to  lime 
introduced  twenty  years  ago.  His  principal  argument, 
not  perhaps  quite  seriously  propounded,  was  that,  if 
irregular  payments  were  effectually  prohibited,  the  electors 
would  in  many  cases  have  no  reason  for  preferring  one 
candidate  to  another.  The  writer  overlooked  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  passion  and  faction  would  naturally  take  the 
place  of  less  plausible  motives  and  influences.  Members 
who  in  former  times  bought  their  seats  were  independent, 
and  often  patriotic.  Nominees  of  the  Caucus  are  much 
more  dangerous.  The  paradoxical  apology  for  corruption 
would  perhaps  be  more  effective  in  the  United  States, 
where,  notwithstanding  habitual  vehemence  of  language, 
violent  party  feeling  is  comparatively  rare.  When  an  in¬ 
coming  President  is  likely  to  have  no  places  to  give  away, 
the  great  body  of  electors  will  have  scarcely  an  intelligible 
reason  for  troubling  themselves  to  vote.  For  the  present,  i 
they  will  probably  follow  their  accustomed  banner,  like  I 


the  devotees  of  the  blue  or  the  green  faction  in  the  arena 
at  Constantinople. 

The  Republicans  have  won  the  State  election  in  Ohio  by 
a  moderate  majority.  The  Germans,  on  whose  defection 
the  Democrats  had  relied,  have  maintained  their  old  alliance 
with  the  Republican  party,  in  spite  of  their  dislike  to  the 
Prohibitionist  agitation.  The  division  was  nevertheless 
comparatively  close,  and  the  result  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
not  to  be  decisive  of  the  chances  of  the  Presidential  election. 
If  Ohio  had  changed  its  politics,  the  contest  would  have 
been  virtually  decided.  The  Republican  victory  renders  a 
continuance  of  the  contest  by  the  party  not  altogether  hope¬ 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Virginia  has  given  a  majority 
to  the  Democrats,  who  doubted  their  ability  to  carry  the  State. 
West  Virginia  was  detached  from  the  old  State  during  the 
war  on  the  ground  of  its  anti-slavery  proclivities.  The  country 
was  hilly,  temperate  in  climate,  and  ill-suited  to  slave  labour, 
and  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  immigrants  from  the  North. 
The  mutilation  of  an  old  State,  effected  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  usurpation  or  extreme  stretch  of  authority,  was  re¬ 
cognized  and  made  regular  by  a  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  new  State 
might  have  been  expected  to  continue  its  original  connexion 
with  the  Republican  party ;  and  the  reasons  for  the 
change  are  not  fully  understood.  In  Virginia  itself  the 
Republicans  may  possibly  succeed  by  the  aid  of  Mahone 
and  the  party  of  repudiation.  There  is  no  probability  of  a 
defection  from  the  Democratic  party  in  any  other  Southern 
State.  The  coloured  voters,  even  where  they  form  the 
majority,  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior  energy 
and  better  organization  of  the  whites. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  New  York  supports  the 
Democratic  party,  Mi’.  Cleveland  will  be  elected.  The 
seceding  Republicans  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
that  State,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  himself  a  citizen  of  New 
York.  The  Tammany  organization,  directed  by  the  clever 
demagogue  John  Kelly,  has  hitherto  ostensibly  or  seriously 
hesitated  as  to  its  choice  between  the  candidates.  Tammany 
Hall  is  professedly  and  thoroughly  Democratic  ;  but  it  has 
no  desire  that  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs  should  change 
its  character.  The  control  of  the  city  elections,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  city  funds,  has  always  been  a  main  object 
with  Kelly  and  his  followers.  To  secure  their  local  power 
they  have  established  an  influence  in  the  State  Legislature ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  all  Civil  Service  reform.  A  neutral  organization 
of  citizens  for  the  return  of  honest  candidates  at  the  city 
elections  is  supported  both  by  Republicans  and  by  Demo¬ 
crats,  but  not  by  Tammany  Hall.  Although  Tammany  Hall 
was  inclined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland  as  Governor,  it 
regards  his  dislike  for  jobbing  in  patronage  with  lively  aver¬ 
sion.  At  Chicago  the  Kelly  section  of  the  party  unanimously 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Cleveland,  and  it  has  not  yet 
openly  pledged  itself  to  support  the  regular  candidate.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  Kelly  and  his  friends  will 
shrink  from  the  odium  of  frustrating  the  first  Democratic 
triumph  in  a  Presidential  election  during  five-and-twenty 
years.  If  they  consulted  their  own  predilections  without 
reference  to  party,  they  would  sympathize  in  all  respects 
with  Mr.  Blaine  ;  but  they  may  perhaps  have  discovered 
that  they  are  unable  to  carry  over  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
own  body  to  the  Republicans. 

English  observers  are  not  qualified  to  understand  all  the 
currents  of  American  politics,  nor  would  they  be  j  ustified  in 
becoming  partisans.  Most  of  them  probably  wish  well  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  they  are  aware  that  Mr.  Blaine’s 
foreign  policy  was  during  his  tenure  of  office  aggressive  and 
vexatious.  They  will  do  well  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Democratic  managers  with  the  Irish  faction. 
Mrs.  Parnell  has  appeared  for  the  second  time  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  a  Democratic  meeting  to  express  the  sympathy  of 
the  Nationalist  party  with  Mr.  Cleveland’s  candidature. 
An  Irish  agitator  who  had  undergone  an  imprisonment, 
which  was  probably  well  deserved,  was  put  up  to  de¬ 
nounce  Mr.  Blaine  for  alleged  slackness  in  effecting  the 
speaker’s  liberation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  Irish  population  of  New  York,  and  perhaps 
of  other  great  cities,  will  obey  on  this  occasion  the  orders 
of  their  accustomed  leaders.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
necessary  to  confirm  their  allegiance  by  expressions  of  good 
will  to  their  cause  and  of  enmity  to  England ;  but  the 
business  of  inflaming  and  regulating  their  zeal  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  devolved  on  subordinate  agents,  and,  when  Mi-. 
Cleveland  is  once  elected,  he  is  not  likely  to  provoke 
gratuitous  quarrels  with  England.  The  business  of  con- 
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ducting  elections  is  not  in  America  or  in  England  well 
suited  to  scrupulous  delicacy  of  temperament.  Voters  are 
not  to  be  repelled  because  they  make  unreasonable  demands, 
if  only  they  refrain  fiom  exacting  definite  pledges  to  per¬ 
petrate  mischief.  On  the  whole,  the  candidate  who  has 
the  more  respectable  politicians  on  his  side  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  more  eligible;  but  the  result  of  the  election  will 
in  any  case  be  contemplated  without  disappointment.  The 
President  has  little  initiative  power,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  will  be  specially  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  has  a  Democratic  majority,  and  the  Senate, 
though  more  closely  balanced,  is  for  the  present  Republican. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Democratic  party  will  avow  their 
objections  to  a  Protectionist  tariff  with  less  reserve  when 
they  are  no  longer  afraid  of  alienating  electoral  support. 
The  issue  of  Free-trade  will  probably  be  raised  in  the  next 
Presidential  contest.  More  than  forty  years  will  then  have 
elapsed  since  Cobden  excusably  believed  that  the  example 
of  England  in  abolishing  commercial  monopoly  would  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  by 
democratic  communities.  His  policy  is  now  as  then  demon¬ 
strably  sound ;  but  one  of  the  great  American  parties  relies 
on  the  crudest  Protectionist  doctrine,  and  the  other  party 
shrinks  from  avowing  the  more  rational  opinions  of  its 
principal  leaders. 


MONTE  CARLO  AND  MORALITY. 

“  /HOME,  let  us  make  a  Society  for  putting  down  some- 

VO  body’s  fun,”  is  the  invitation  which  Englishmen  are 
continually  giving  each  other.  During  the  last  fortnight 
certain  tedious  people  have  been  trying  to  put  down  whist 
for  threepenny  points,  as  played  to  enliven  the  weariness  of 
suburban  railway  journeys.  The  Times  has  published  a 
number  of  letters  on  this  important  subject,  and  virtue  is 
very  vociferous  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wands¬ 
worth.  Monte  Carlo,  or  rather  the  casino  at  Monte  Carlo, 
has  long  been  the  biggest  of  all  the  game  aimed  at  by 
friends  of  morality  with  plenty  of  leisure.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  Monte  Carlo.  It  affords,  at 
immense  moral  cost,  a  vast  amount  of  innocent  diversion 
and  an  endless  topic  of  conversation  to  people  on  the 
Riviera.  Persons  who  never  stake  a  five-franc  piece  divert 
themselves  by  walking  in  the  gardens,  looking  on  at  the 
play,  reading  the  newspapers,  and  listening  to  the  music 
provided  by  the  Administration.  To  this  large  majority  of 
foreign  visitors  Monte  Carlo  is  a  kind  of  boon.  On  the  many 
wet  and  foggy  days,  when  picnics  and  expeditions  in  the 
hills  are  impossible,  and  when  Mentone  would  be  rather  more 
dull  than  human  nature  could  endure,  it  is  always  easy  to  go 
over  to  Monte  Carlo,  and  watch  that  very  mixed  crowd  which 
makes  its  game  while  the  ball  is  rolling.  This  the  non¬ 
gambling  public  does,  and  enlarges  its  mind  by  observations 
of  some  of  the  greatest  people  and  most  infamous  scoundrels, 
male  and  female,  in  Europe.  Then  the  visitors,  the  respect¬ 
able  visitors,  return  to  Nice,  Mentone,  or  San  Remo,  with 
plenty  to  talk  about.  The  variations  of  luck  are  a  theme 
interesting  even  to  people  who  never  risk  a  louis.  These 
are  the  benefits  and  distractions  which  Monte  Carlo  confers 
on  the  sisters,  the  cousins,  and  the  aunts  of  invalids,  on  the 
non-gambling  part  of  the  floating  population.  Not  more 
injured  than  these  innocent  ones  are  the  moderate  players; 
the  men  who,  like  Jos  Sedley,  “  put  down  a  nap,”  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  out  a  system  with  a  capital  of  five  pounds  in 
five-franc  pieces.  Occasionally  they  win,  more  often  they 
lose,  not  spending  more  money  than  they  think  the  diversion 
is  worth.  To  these  unimpassioned  players,  also,  Monte 
Carlo  sells  a  harmless  diversion,  on  a  par  very  much  with 
“  bumble  puppy,”  or  domestic  whist  at  shilling  points.  But 
we  are  aware  that  the  pleasures  of  these  moderate  players 
are  the  most  deadly  of  all  vices.  Virtue  hates  nothing  so 
much  as  a  moderate  person,  who  can  amuse  himself  with  a 
little  bet,  or  who  can  drink  a  bottle  of  claret.  The  moderate 
drinker,  it  is  well  known,  is  infinitely  more  hateful  to  virtue 
than  the  habitual  “  martyr  to  delirium  tremens .” 

The  Advocatus  Diaboli,  the  opponent  of  the  charms  of 
Monte  Carlo,  is  chiefly  a  Mr.  Henry  Thompson.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  the  proprietor  of  that  original  mind  to  which 
occurred  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  roulette.  In  the  interests  of  this  Society  a 
book  has  been  published,  called  Monte  Carlo  and  Public 
Opinion  (Rivingtons).  The  authors  aver  that  “the  book; 
“  claims  no  literary  merit  ”  ;  and,  indeed,  even  its  grammar 
might  have  been  revised  with  happy  results.  The  little 


'  volume  might  be  called  “  Monte  Carlo,  and  How  to  Put  It 
“  Down.”  We  learn  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Polwartii,  and  the  Bishops  of  Meatii  and  Gibraltar  wish 
to  put  it  down.  Probably  Lord  Polwartii  and  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  shoot  or  fish.  What  would  they  think  if  a  set  of 
Buddhist  priests  got  up  Committees  for  putting  down  fishing 
and  shooting?  The  Buddhists  have  just  as  much  right  to 
interfere  with  Scotch  sport  as  Lord  Aberdeen  has  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Continental  roulette.  In  this  argument  we  are 
not  affirming  that  Monte  Carlo  is  a  moral  place,  or  a  boon 
to  the  more  imbecile  and  avaricious  of  its  visitors.  But  an 
Englishman  gets  sick  of  seeing  the  names  of  his  countrymen 
prominent  in  every  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of 
aliens.  Can  we  never  leave  people  alone  ?  Why  do  not 
the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Gibraltar  attack  our  domestic 
Turf  and  Stock  Exchange?  or  does  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar 
think  that  Monte  Carlo,  like  Rome  and  the  Pope,  is 
“  within  his  see  ”  ?  The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  no  such 
excuse,  and  might  turn  his  attention  to  putting  down 
murder  and  the  mutilation  of  cattle  in  his  peaceful 
Hibernian  diocese. 

The  Italian  papers,  it  seems  from  this  volume,  are  not 
less  anxious  to  drive  out  roulette  than  is  the  Bishop  of 
Meath.  The  Italians,  and  the  French  too,  are  the  only  people 
who  really  have  a  right  to  complain.  Monaco  is  a  No  Man’s 
Land  between  the  marches  of  France  and  Italy.  The  Prince 
is  really  all  but  a  subject  of  France,  and  such  of  his  people 
as  practise  the  higher  class  of  crimes  are  under  French  law. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  France  to  make  her  own  law  as  to 
public  gambling,  the  law  of  Monaco  and  the  green  cloth  is 
swept  away.  There  are,  probably,  international  difficulties. 
If  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  will 
walk  up  the  hill  to  Turbia,  they  will  see  the  large  and 
workmanlike  fortifications  with  which  France  has  been 
defending  the  road  into  Italy.  Somehow  the  aspect  of  these 
truculent  new  buildings  always  suggests  to  us  that  the 
Monaco  question  is  not  such  a  very  simple  question  as  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson  may  believe.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
for  either  France  or  Italy  to  move  in  the  affairs  of  Monaco 
might  be  the  opening  of  waters  and  the  beginning  of  strife. 
If  this  is  not  so,  and  if  France  and  Italy  are  both  so  eager,  as 
this  volume  assures  us  they  are,  to  put  down  Monte  Carlo, 
why  don’t  they  begin  ?  They  cannot  be  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  seeming  hypocritical  surely  ?  The  editor  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  Public  Opinion  publishes  a  number  of  leading 
articles  on  the  question.  In  one  of  these  the  Daily  News 
remarks  that,  with  public  lotteries  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
perpetual  baccarat  on  the  French  side,  neither  Power  has 
quite  a  clean  record  in  the  matter  of  gambling.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  protests  against  Trente-et-Quarante 
from  a  Papacy  and  a  Kingdom  which  have  lived  by  bring¬ 
ing  gambling  into  every  peasant’s  cabin  ?  The  people  who 
play  at  Monte  Carlo  may  be  divided  into  the  following  cate¬ 
gories.  First  there  is  the  wicked  moderate  player,  the 
visitor  to  the  Riviera,  who  buys  presents  for  his  cousins  and 
his  aunts  if  he  wins,  and  does  not  lose  enough  to  vex 
himself  about.  The  Italians  and  French  need  not  grieve  their 
consciences  about  this  bad  man  and  his  fellows.  Then 
there  is  the  feverish  invalid,  who  may  not  lose  much  money, 
but  who  simply  ruins  his  health  by  sitting  all  day  punting 
in  a  bad  air.  This  class  of  person  really  would  benefit  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  tables.  To  be  sure  he  might  very  probably 
turn  to  baccarat  at  the  clubs;  but,  again,  he  might  not.  Many 
persons  only  gamble  when  every  possible  facility  is  afforded 
them,  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  great  argument  against 
Monte  Carlo.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Government  which  makes 
gambling  easy  for  every  man,  woman,  or  child  that  possesses 
half  a  franc,  the  argument  sounds  rather  hypocritical.  The 
next  class  of  gamesters  are  professional  gamblers ;  a  dirty 
rakish  set  of  copper  captains  common  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Their  morals  are  beyond  hope,  nor  can  Italy  and  France 
convert  the  habitual  plunger  who  plays  high  at  Monte 
Carlo  during  the  winter  of  his  discontent,  when  the  Turf 
affords  him  no  excitement.  Last,  we  come  to  the  tradesmen 
and  farmers  of  the  coast  and  of  North  Italy,  who  often 
travel  to  waste  their  savings  and  ruin  their  families  at  Monte 
Carlo.  By  closing  the  tables  these  men  would  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  be  protected  against  themselves.  We 
might  add  that,  if  the  tables  were  closed,  the  population  of 
professional  raffs  and  of  loose  women  would  be  diminished. 
But  to  hope  for  that  result  is  too  sanguine.  Watering 
places  and  winter  towns  will  always  attract  the  belle  petite  of 
French  novels.  Towns  in  which  every  club  is  a  baccarat  hell 
will  always  attract  the  professional  gambler.  Is  Boulogne,  is 
Ostend,  free  from  bad  company?  Neither  these  nor  any 
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other  towns  of  moral  France  have  well-conducted  public 
tables,  but  they  all  have  casinos  where  every  one  may  gamble 
to  his  heart’s  desire.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  to  see  on  what 
moral  pretext,  not  a  pure  hypocrisy,  France  or  Italy  can  in¬ 
terfere.  France  may  do  so,  however,  and  public  gambling 
may  be  prohibited  at  Monte  Carlo.  No  one  would  be  any 
the  worse,  and  perhaps  the  sportive  invalids  and  speculative 
tradesfolk  would  be  the  better.  As  for  the  Polish  barons 
who  shoot  themselves  on  the  premises,  they  are  likely  to 
fare  no  better  at  the  G'ercle  Massena  than  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  Monte 
Carlo  is  certainly  a  focus  of  bad  company  on  a  coast  where 
there  are  many  such  centres.  Monte  Carlo  is  also  a 
dangerous  temptation  to  weak-minded  strangers  too  in¬ 
dolent  to  gamble,  unless  gambling  is  made  very  easy  for 
them  indeed.  If  for  these  reasons  Monte  Carlo  should  be 
put  down,  let  France  and  Italy  settle  between  them  the 
terms  on  which  they  will  buy  out  or  evict  the  Prince  and 
the  Administration.  It  is  the  affair  of  one  or  other  or  both 
of  these  countries.  It  is  not  peculiarly  our  affair,  nor  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Henry  Thompson.  No 
class  of  men  is  more  outcast  from  sympathy  than  the  sordid 
wretches  who  live  on  the  profits  of  human  vices.  But  fussy 
reformers  of  sins  they  have  no  mind  to  are  not  very  agree¬ 
able  clients.  We  may  be  content  to  let  France  and  Italy 
deal,  in  their  own  time  and  their  own  way,  with  the  question 
of  Monte  Carlo. 


MR.  STANLEY  AND  THE  CONGO. 

It.  STANLEY’S  speech  to  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  last  Tuesday  contained  much  that  was 
entitled  to  useful  attention.  He  wasted  part  of  his  time  in 
frothy  rhetoric,  and  part  in  slaying  the  slain ;  but,  after 
deducting  these  superfluities,  enough  remains  to  make  his 
long  speech  interesting.  It  is  even  going  too  far  to  say  that 
he  slew  the  slain.  In  point  of  fact,  he  carefully  proved 
that  something  which  was  stillborn  ought  never  to  have 
existed.  He  showed  with  great  care  that  the  Congo  Treaty 
was  an  absurdity,  and  that  Portugal  is  the  most  stupid  and 
unmanageable  of  colonial  Powers.  Both  of  these  feats 
were  works  of  supererogation.  The  Congo  Treaty  never 
had  the  least  chance  of  life.  It  never  breathed  except  in 
the  Queen’s  Speech  of  last  Session.  As  for  the  demerits  of 
Portugal,  they  are  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Every¬ 
body  is  well  aware  that  the  Portuguese  will  neither  work  in 
their  own  colonies,  nor  let  anybody  else  work.  They  have 
nothing  left  to  do  except  to  try  to  stop  the  road  to  every¬ 
body,  including  the  Pope,  who  cannot  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  faithful  in  the  East  without  coming  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  Their  claims 
to  the  Congo  valley  are  only  part  of  their  numerous 
colonial  pretensions,  and  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
if  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  profound  diplomatic  wisdom 
of  our  Ministers  to  use  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  check¬ 
ing  the  sporadic  enterprise  of  France.  It  is  now  high  time 
to  drop  all  reference  to  that  piece  of  foolish  cunning,  and 
to  discuss  the  Congo  question  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
events.  This  should  be  all  the  easier  to  do  because  that 
particular  makeshift  is  distinguished,  accidentally,  from 
similar  measures  taken  further  south  in  Africa  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  brought  comparatively  little  disgrace  on  the 
country.  It  has  led  to  no  direct  insult  to  the  flag,  it 
has  not  cost  the  unavenged  lives  of  any  Englishmen,  and 
it  has  not  delivered  any  native  who  trusted  to  our  pro¬ 
tection  up  to  spoliation  or  murder — at  least  it  has  not  had 
these  effects  as  yet. 

In  that  part  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  speech  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  most  value,  he  took  the  eminently  wise  course  of 
appealing  to  the  interests  of  Manchester.  Treated  in  that 
way,  the  question  is  sure  to  receive  attention,  and  may  be 
profitably  discussed.  Mr.  Stanley  pointed  out  with  con¬ 
vincing  force  that,  while  Manchester  is  continually  making 
more  cotton  goods,  it  is  far  less  successful  in  securing  new 
markets.  A  fresh  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  town  is 
badly  needed,  and  it  would  be  grossly  imprudent  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  securing  one.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  much-needed  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  enterprise  of 
Manchester  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Congo.  The  lower 
part  of  the  river  is  already  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  part  is  in  English  hands.  Then 
Mi’.  Stanley  drew  a  picture  of  what  might  be  done  higher 
up,  which  was  eminently  calculated  to  charm  every  right- 
minded  cotton-spinner.  He  made  an  estimate  of  the  number 
-of  possible  purchasers  accessible  by  means  of  the  Congo,  and 


then  guessed  at  the  quantities  of  cotton  dresses  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  buy.  If  all  these  teeming  millions  of  blacks 
could  only  be  got  to  trade  for  one  Sunday  garment  a  head, 
they  would  use  up  320,000,000  yards.  But  this  is  only 
the  least  part  of  the  magnificent  prospect.  People  who 
have  advanced  sufficiently  in  civilization  to  have  a  Sunday 
best  will  need  clothes  for  week-days.  Great  men  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  wear  more  than  small.  In  the  vast 
region  watered  by  the  majestic  Congo  everybody  buys  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  pieces  of  cotton,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
gave  an  almost  rapturous  account  of  how  millions  of 
blacks  throughout  the  many  thousand  miles  of  the  river’s 
windings  may  some  day  be  seen  going  to  market  laden  with 
Manchester  goods.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  native  Africa  not 
only  lives  in  cotton — or  would,  if  it  could — but  it  is  buried 
in  cotton.  Finally,  Mr.  Stanley  arrived  at  the  dazzling 
conclusion  that,  living  and  dead,  the  blacks  who  can  be  got 
at  by  means  of  the  Congo  may  very  possibly  buy  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  26,000,000?.  a  year  at  2 d.  a  yard. 
This  sum  is  not  by  any  means  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
in  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Stanley  knew  that  he  might  play 
with  large  figures.  He  may  indulge  safely  in  a  little  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  carefully  heightened  by  a  judicious  appearance 
of  moderation  here  and  there.  Business  men  in  Manchester 
have  doubtless  not  forgotten  what  happened  to  their  town 
and  others  when  South  America  was  glutted  with  manu¬ 
factured  goods  on  equally  plausible  calculations  some  sixty 
veai’s  ago.  A  panic  and  widespread  ruin  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  that  enterprise.  Mr.  Stanley’s  audience 
will  think  twice  before  sending  out  fleets  laden  with  cotton 
goods  to  the  Congo,  and  will  ask  what  they  are  to  be 
paid  in.  They  would  find  it  by  no  means  remunerative  to 
get  back  their  own  exports,  which,  according  to  the  lec¬ 
turer,  are  the  staple  of  trade  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Stanley  was  less  satisfactory.  He  ran  off’  a 
list  of  goods  sent  down  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  river 
which  looks  fairly  well  as  it  stands.  Ivory,  palm  oil,  sesa- 
mum  seed,  ground  nuts,  palm  kernels,  rubber  and  gum 
copal  are  the  produce  of  this  favoured  land.  But  the 
market  for  these  goods  in  the  civilized  world  is  not  bound¬ 
less.  We  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  them  already, 
and  then  one  of  them  at  least  mnst  soon  cease  to  be  an 
article  of  export.  “  Where,”  said  Mr.  Stanley  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  captious  hearer,  “  does  all  this  ivory  come  from  ?  ”  No 
man  in  the  world  is  more  competent  to  supply  the  answer. 
It  comes  from  herds  of  elephants  which  are  being  rapidly 
exterminated  by  reckless  hunting.  In  a  few  years,  and 
with  greater  enterprise,  there  will  not  be  a  tusk  left  to 
hunt  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambesi.  The  products  of 
the  earth  are  not  equally  liable  to  destruction,  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  limited,  and  before  Central  Africa  can  take  even  half 
the  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  named  by  Mr.  Stanley,  it 
must  find  something  new  to  buy  them  with.  Whether 
that  can  be  found  at  once  is  in  the  last  degree  doubtful 
As  he  himself  points  out,  the  Association  he  serves  has  gone 
to  Africa  not  to  take  property,  but  to  make  it,  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  process  is  commonly  a  long  one. 
Business  men  are  liable  to  lose  their  heads  and  spoil  their 
market  by  overtrading  at  times  ;  but  in  the  main  they  see 
the  facts  of  the  case  pretty  clearly,  and  they  will  be  well 
pleased  if  at  any  time  within  this  generation  they  can  sell 
a  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  the  cotton  goods  Mr.  Stanley 
hopes  to  see  taken  in  Central  Africa. 

Even  with  these  limitations  the  prospect  is  encouraging. 
A  market  for  seven  or  eight  millions  of  goods  a  year  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  despised  in  these  hard  times.  It  is  well  worth 
opening  and  keeping  open.  The  means  of  doing  this  is  a 
subject  wffiich  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  is  not  likely  to  drop  out  of  sight.  It  has 
passed  through  various  phases,  and  has  now  entered  on  one 
which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  not  the  least  difficult. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  hasty  in  concluding  that  the 
Congress  which  is  about  to  meet  at  Beilin  will  decide 
on  any  measures  of  a  distinctly  hostile  character  to 
England.  It  may  very  well,  however,  recommend  a  course 
which  is  by  no  means  to  our  advantage.  The  Powers 
to  be  represented  there  do  not  all  together  possess  as 
much  interest  in  the  question  as  this  country  alone,  and 
they  may  possibly  hit  upon  a  scheme  of  their  own  meant 
to  forward  their  trade  at  the  expense  of  ours.  The  duty  of 
the  English  Government  will  be  to  watch  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  mere  majority  of  votes  from 
overriding  the  greater  interest.  Meanwhile,  Manchester 
will  be  very  well  employed  in  watching  the  Government, 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  certain  transactions  in  reference 
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to  the  Suez  Canal  in  its  mind.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not 
M.  de  Lesseps,  nor  is  Germany  the  Canal  Company,  and  a 
blunder  once  made  may  not  be  so  easy  to  retrieve  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  that  famous  diplomatic  fiasco.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  which  Mr.  Stanley  spoke  loyally  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  opening  the  Congo  to  trade,  but  from  the 
moment  that  Great  Powers  began  to  interfere  such  an 
arrangement  became  impossible.  For  the  future,  if  the 
Association  continues  to  exist  at  all,  it  can  only  he  as  the 
agent  of  one  or  more  European  States  strong  enough  to 
support  it  effectually.  It  will  be  for  the  Power  most  inte¬ 
rested  to  see  that  it  has  a  proportionate  right  of  control.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Stanley  suggested  the  despatch 
of  a  British  cruiser  as  a  useful  temporary  measure.  The 
case  certainly  seems  to  be  one  for  the  interference  of  the 
British  cruiser,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  day  of  several 
British  cruisers. 


THE  NAVY. 

“  TT  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  this  matter  ”  (defence 
-L  against  invasion)  “  practical  views  based  on  carefully- 
“  ascertained  facts  and  figures,  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 
“  bility  be  denied,  are  treated  as  dreams,  while  a  feeling  of 
“  security,,  which  is  based  on  nothing,  is  regarded  as  a  proof 
“  of  strong  sense  and  of  just  contempt  for  visionary  ideas. 
“  In  reality,  the  visionaries  are  those  who  place  reliance 
“  where  there  are  no  grounds  for  reliance,  and  whose 
“  opinions  are  based  on  a  superstition  and  a  phrase.  .  .  . 
“  When  disagreeable  arguments  cannot  be  confuted  or  dis- 
“  agreeable  facts  denied,  Englishmen  frequently  console 
“  themselves  with  a  phrase  or  a  catchword.  The  use  of 
“  the  word  ‘  alarmist  ’  is  thought  sufficient  to  silence  those 
“  people  whose  unpleasant  statements  cannot  easily  be  met 
“  in  detail.  .  .  .  A  Frenchman  would  have  been  an  alarmist 
“  who  had  said  during  the  great  days  of  the  Empire  that 
“  the  military  strength  of  France  was  far  below  that  of 
“  Germany,  and  that  a  war  would  swiftly  result  in 
“  French  armies  being  shattered,  France  overrun,  and 
“  her  capital  beleaguered.  Alarmists  may  sometimes  be 
“  right."  These  passages  are  taken  from  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  columns  more  than  three  years  ago,  and 
their  truth  will  probably  now  be  generally  admitted. 
Our  navy  has  been  allowed  to  become  dangerously  weak, 
and  repeated  warnings  have  been  treated  with  all  the 
lofty  contempt  of  ignorance.  At  last,  however,  there  has 
been  a  sudden  awakening;  and,  very  late — too  late, perhaps 
— the  defenceless  state  of  the  country  and  of  her  huge 
commerce  has  been  realized,  and  for  once  a  few  cant 
phrases  have  not  prevailed  against  an  elaborate  array  of 
facts.  At  last  it  has  been  seen  that-  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  cogent  strictures  of  those  -who  say  that  our  navy  is 
insufficient  for  the  work  it  might  have  to  do  in  case  of  war  ; 
and,  tepid  as  Englishmen  usually  are  with  regard  to  this 
all -important  subject,  a  feeling  has  been  aroused  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  dispelled  by  a  few  references  to 
the  vast  resources  we  possess  in  our  seafaring  population 
and  by  some  time-honoured  expressions  respecting  the  folly 
of  yielding  to  a  panic  or  listening  to  panic-mongers.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  T.  Brassey  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
talk  a  little  of  the  venerable  nonsense  in  his  speech  at 
Hastings  on  Tuesday ;  but  then  Sir  T.  Brassey  does  not 
always  realize  facts  very  promptly,  and  perhaps  on  this 
occasion  he  was  mistaken.  If  valuable  property  is  suddenly 
found  to  be  uninsured,  its  owners  do  not  wait  to  listen  to 
sage  admonitions  about  the  advisability  of  avoiding  panics. 

Another  stale  device  by  which  public  attention — all  too 
easily  led  away,  alas ! — has  often  been  diverted  from  this 
important  subject  has  been  resorted  to  of  late,  and  will 
doubtless  be  resorted  to  again,  but  will,  we  trust,  have 
r.o  more  effect  than  the  obsolete  claptrap  which  is  at  last 
seen  through.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  with  Parlia¬ 
mentary  officials  and  defenders  of  the  Admiralty  to  answer 
complaints  about  the  weakness  of  the  navy  by  attacks  on  a 
previous  Administration,  and  by  showing,  or  trying  to  show, 
that  they  have  done  better  than  their  political  antagonists. 
Replies  of  this  kind,  by  which  the  real  difficulty  is  skilfully 
evaded,  have  been  successful  before  now,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  any  longer  be  found  effective  and 
whether  the  transparent  artifice  is  now  likely  to  be  of  the 
slightest  avail.  If  the  peril  of  our  present  position  and  the 
miserable  inadequacy  of  our  means  of  defence  are  once 
appreciated,  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  will  care  very 
little  whether  Liberals  or  Tories  are  to  blame.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Government  has  been  four  years  and  a  half  in  office,  | 


and,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  could  have  made  the  navy 
abundantly  strong  during  that  period.  Moreover,  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  very  frankly  avowed,  it  is  much 
easier  for  a  Liberal  Government  to  increase  the  navy 
than  for  a  Tory  Government  to  do  so.  The  old  methods 
of  darkening  discussion  being,  therefore,  discredited,  there 
remains  but  one  other  for  the  defenders  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  prove  that  we  are 
not  quite  so  weak  as  has  been  asserted,  that  our  navy, 
though  certainly  not  a  match,  and  very  much  less  than  a 
match,  for  the  navies  of  all  Europe,  is,  at  all  events, 
stronger  than  that  of  France.  This  was  the  line  followed 
by  Sir  T.  Brassey  in  the  speech  which,  nature  proving  too 
strong  for  him,  he  could  not  help  concluding  with  some  of 
the  old  nonsense.  His  attempt,  of  course,  has  failed  com¬ 
pletely  ;  but  to  say  this  is  much  the  same  thing  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  a  man  failed  completely  who  tried  to  prove 
that  two  and  two  make  five.  Of  the  remarkable  omissions 
in  his  speech,  omissions  on  points  most  vital  to  his  case,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  They  have  been  pointed  out  already. 
The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  statement  has  also 
been  seen,  as  indeed  was  not  astonishing.  He  adopted  the 
classification  which  best  suits  the  Admiralty,  and,  even  with 
this,  brought  out  most  dispiriting  results.  By  adopting  a 
different  and  much  fairer  classification,  that  of  the  writer 
in  the  Engineer,  which  takes  into  account  all  vessels  built 
and  building,  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  first-class  ironclads, 
the  French  are  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  us.  True  it  is 
that  Sir  T.  Brassey  suggested  that  two  of  the  vessels 
usually  included  in  the  French  list  might  not  yet  be  begun, 
but  it  is  most  significant  that  he,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
officially  defending  the  Admiralty,  could  not  speak  positively 
on  this  point,  and,  even  with  these  ships  excluded,  the 
French  have  still  twenty-three  vessels  against  twenty-five 
English.  If,  however,  this  carefully  compiled  and  just 
estimate  is  to  be  set  aside  and  the  other  accepted,  little  is 
gained,  as  Sir  T.  Brassey’s  figures  agree  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  whose  “  reve- 
“  latien  ”  produced  so  great  an  effect.  If  the  Civil  Lord 
is  right  in  everything  he  says,  and  if  Sir  E.  Reed  and 
all  the  other  independent  authorities  are  utterly  wrong, 
we  are  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position.  We  are 
now,  it  is  said,  equal  to  a  possible  coalition  of  two  Powers, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  we  shall  be  equal  to  it  in  one  or 
two  years’  time,  when  some  ironclads  of  enormous  power 
are  completed.  In  second-class  ironclads  we  are,  Sir  T. 
Brassey  admits,  only  equal  to  the  French.  In  unarmoured 
ships  we  are  superior  ;  but  he  does  not  contend,  and  no  sane 
person  can  contend,  that  we  are  superior  in  proportion  to 
our  maritime  commerce ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
the  Engineer  that  proportionally  we  are  very  much  weaker 
than  the  French.  About  guns  the  less  said  the  better. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Sir  T.  Brassey  is  accurate  on  every 
point,  and  that  the  censors,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from 
him,  are  mistaken  on  every  point,  it  is  still  seen  that,  with 
a  small  standing  army  and  with  an  immense  commerce,  our 
position  is  a  most  insecure  one.  The  assailants  of  our  naval 
administration  could  hardly  ask  for  better  confirmation  of 
them  strictures. 


INVINCIBLE  IMPUDENCE. 

GREAT  writer,  who  veils  his  identity  behind  four 
familiar  initials,  has  composed  (and  published)  an 
essay  concerning  things  which  cannot  go  on.  A  hasty 
thinker  might  have  been  inclined  to  place  in  this  category 
the  conduct  of  the  Claimant  to  the  Tichborne  estates. 
Difficulties  about  their  identity  have  troubled  rogues  and 
philosophers  in  all  ages.  But  two  adverse  verdicts,  two 
convictions  for  perjury,  and  nearly  eleven  years  of  penal 
servitude,  might  have  been  rashly  regarded  as  considerable 
aids  to  the  removal  of  doubt.  Those  who  reason  thus  must 
now  acknowledge  that  they  seriously  underrate  the  power 
of  human  persistence.  The  most  stupendous  bore  of  modern 
times  has  been  let  loose  upon  a  helpless  community.  If  we 
might  conventionally  adopt  the  decisions  of  a  corrupt 
judiciaiy,  we  should  say  that  Arthur  Orton,  butcher,  of 
Wapping  and  Wagga-Wagga,  was  cut  on  ticket-of  leave. 
That,  however,  would,  as  we  learn  from  a  document  signed 
“  R.  C.  D.  Tichborne,”  be  an  unpardonable  error.  Injured 
innocence  appeals  “  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  and 
“  Ireland,”  and  may  possibly  in  Ireland  meet  with  some 
response.  For  in  Ireland  the  verdicts  of  Irish  juries  are, 
by  some  strange  law,  transformed  into  arbitrary  edicts  of 
the  “  Saxon  oppressor.”  Mr.  Mill  used  to  say  that  truth 
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differed  from  error  principally  in  the  capacity  for  being  re¬ 
discovered.  The  appellant  to  British  justice,  whose  prison 
name  was  Tiiomas  Castro,  appears  to  believe  that  falsehood 
is  turned  into  truth  by  the  process  of  being  reasserted. 
This  “  unhappy  nobleman  ”  has  “  languished,”  to  use  the 
phrase  of  his  disciples,  and  has  languished  in  vain.  Some¬ 
thing  else,  besides  hope,  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Dartmoor,  have  all  failed  to 
convince  the  “  Claimant  ”  that  he  is  not  what  the  late  Dr. 
Kenealy  alleged  him  to  be,  or  at  least  to  make  him  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  little  mistake.  “  The  Claimant  ”  states  his 
grievances  with  the  cultured  eloquence  and  logical  force 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  One  of  the 
grievances  is  that  his  sentence  was  “  written  out  ”  before 
“  the  verdict  was  given  against  him.”  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
cruel  iniquity.  We  cannot  indeed  quite  understand  what 
the  “  Claimant  ”  would  have  gained  by  having  his  doom 
pronounced  ex  tempore,  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  Sir  JonN  Mellor  unable  to  remember  that  twice 
seven  are  fourteen.  But  it  shows  the  “  spleen  and  malice  ” 
against  which  the  virtuous  and  unbefriended  “  Roger  ”  had 
to  contend.  There  are  some  slight  difficulties  about  this 
theory.  The  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jury.  The 
sentence  was  awarded  by  the  Judges.  The  fact  that  the 
Judges  were  prepared  for  either  event  might  be  described 
by  a  captious  critic  as  imperfect  evidence  that  the  jury 
were  corrupt.  Moreover,  there  was  another  jury  in  the 
civil  action,  and  with  them  there  was  no  question  of  any 
sentence  at  all.  But  these  are  petty  cavils.  The  case  of  the 
“  Claimant”  rests  on  higher  ground.  Mr.  Quartermaine 
East  accepts  it.  The  “  identiscope  ”  proves  it.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  stirring  address  to  the  “  electors  of  Great 
“  Britain  and  Ireland,”  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
This  document,  called  with  perhaps  unconscious  irony  a 
“  Manifesto,”  will  deeply  stir  the  heart  of  a  free  people. 
The  nation  is  not  often  addressed  by  “  yours  sincerely,”  and 
the  compliment  will  be  especially  welcome  from  a  ticket-of- 
leave-man. 

The  “  Claimant”  learns  nothing,  and  forgets  nothing. 
But  then  he  imagines  a  good  deal.  In  old  days  he  could  not 
get  up  the  most  elementary  parts  of  his  case.  He  was  un¬ 
able,  for  instance,  to  acquire  even  a  few  words  of  French  or 
Latin.  Even  now  he  cannot  forget  that  he  is  “  Sir  Roger,” 
though  it  would  be  much  more  interesting  and  advantageous 
for  him  not  to  say  so.  He  has,  however,  a  lively  fancy, 
which,  if  it  does  not  run  away  with  twenty  stone,  at  least 
carries  him  far.  Thus  he  attributes  the  fact  that  he  is  still 
alive  to  the  kind  interest  felt  in  his  fate  by  the  “  Electors 
“  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  whereas  it  is  not  more 
certain  that  people  cannot  live  on  “  interest  ”  of  that  kind 
than  that  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  cared  a  brass 
farthing  what  became  of  the  butcher-baronet.  Prison  fare 
has  evidently  agreed  with  “  R  C.  D.  Tichborne.”  It  has 
reduced  his  bulk,  fostered  his  vanity,  and  even,  if  the 
manifesto  be  his,  improved  his  style.  There  is  a  strange 
weird  mixture  of  Junius  and  Elijah  Pogram  about  this 
document  which  is  x’ather  fascinating.  “  Your  enormous 
“  petitions,”  says  “  yours  sincerely,”  “  your  enormous  peti- 
“  tions  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  have  been  spurned 
“  and  derided.”  The  “  Claimant’s  ”  partiality  for  enormity, 
both  physical  and  moral,  is  only  natural.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  is,  we  fear,  but  another  instance  of  his  imagina¬ 
tive  powers.  “  Your  voices,”  he  continues,  “  have  been  con- 
“  temned,  and  the  resolutions  of  your  public  meetings  thrown 
“  aside.  Members  of  Parliament  who  promised  you  redress 
“  have  shamelessly  broken  their  pledges.  While  listening 
“  to  you  upon  subjects  which  would  promote  their  own 
“  elevation  to  the  Treasury  and  judicial  benches,  and  while 
“  engaging  in  internecine  conflicts  for  party  purposes  and 
“  political  power,  they  have  despised  your  real  wants  and 
“  trampled  upon  your  desires  and  demands  for  justice.” 
This  is  an  appalling  picture  of  “  our  ”  public  men.  They 
have  gone  their  ways,  this  to  his  office,  that  to  his  chambers, 
and  neglected  the  one  thing  needful.  While  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  wasting  time  and  strength  over  miserable 
trifles  of  mere  national  concern,  who  has  given  a  thought  to 
the  “  unhappy  nobleman  ”  detained  in  durance  vile  1  Ach 
Gott !  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say.  Where  shall  wisdom  be 
found  outside  the  walls  of  Dartmoor  Gaol?  Where  were 
plighted  faith  and  personal  honour  and  regard  for  what  Mr. 
Ciiad band  called  the  “terewth  ”  when  the  door  of  a  dungeon 
closed  upon  our  beloved  “  Sir  Roger  ”  1  It  is  obviously  an 
occasion  foi  He  manly  tear.  But  worse  remains  behind. 
Do  we  not  rememuu',  can  we  ever  forget,  the  painful  scene 


which  followed  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Kenealy’s  famous 
motion  i  Did  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  openly 
jeer  at  the  cause  of  justice  and  its  consecrated  priest  1  Did 
not  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  turn  into  ridicule,  of 
which  he  was  a  master,  the  prospect  of  the  toiling  millions 
rising  in  their  strength,  against  which  the  Home  Secretary 
had  not  warned  him,  though  the  “  more  candid  member  for 
“  Stoke  ”  announced  that  it  would  be  so  1  And,  when  the 
division  came,  what  a  piteous  spectacle  of  national  apostasy  ! 
Only  one  man  voted  with  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Mr.  Whalley. 
He  was  an  Irish  member,  about  the  size  of  the  “  Claimant  ”  ; 
and  he  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  supported  truth  and 
right  because  he  objected  to  being  in  the  same  lobby  with 
four  hundred  other  fellows.  So  much  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  did  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  “  unhappy 
“  nobleman  ”  1  Alas,  nothing  !  From  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  junior  Baron  there  was  not  one  found  to  plead  for  his 
rights.  The  “  huge  two-handed  engine  ”  is  all  out  of  gear. 

The  little  band  which  stood  by  the  “  Claimant”  has  been 
reduced  to  Mr.  Quartermaine  East,  who  thinks  that  it 
is  all  a  “Jesuit  conspiracy.”  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
left,  except  the  “Claimant”  himself,  to  expose  the  “hypo- 
“  crisy”  of  Parliament,  which  has  discussed  Criminal 
Appeal  Bills  and  not  liberated  him.  The  facts  about  the 
trial  are  thus  stated  by  “  Yours  sincerely  ”  :  —  “  Law 
“  Officers  of  the  Crown  [who  did  not  appear  in  the 
“  case],  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  [one  for  Sir 
“  Charles  Bowen],  did  not  hesitate,  during  my  trial,  to 
“  use  forged  letters,  to  pack  the  jury  [during  the  trial],  to 
“  hire  false  witnesses  from  abroad  of  the  most  loathsome 
“  character,  to  fabricate  documents,  to  alter  records,  to 
“  suppress  valuable  evidence  in  my  favour,  to  put  spies  on 
“  my  counsel’s  papers,  and  to  threaten  my  witnesses,  while 
“  the  judges  who  tried  me  were  from  the  outset  prejudiced 
“  against  me.”  It  is  a  mad,  one-sided  world  which  con¬ 
fuses  butchers  with  baronets,  and  is  the  victim  of  Jesuit 
conspiracies.  However,  all  that  is  going  to  be  set  right. 
At  a  series  of  meetings  throughout  the  country  “  the  rights 
“  of  *  Sir  Roger  ’  ”  will  be  expounded  by  himself.  This  is 
a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  sug¬ 
gests  profound  reflections  on  the  endlessness  of  gout,  the 
Income-tax,  and  the  Tichborne  case.  But  bright  as  is 
the  “  Claimant’s  ”  future,  according  to  Mr.  Quartermaine 
East,  and  numerous  as  may  be  the  constituencies  for  which 
he  has  been  invited  to  stand,  there  is  one  little  lift  within 
the  lute.  The  ticket-of-leave  might,  perhaps,  stick  in  the 
indignant  orator’s  throat.  It  is  revocable,  that  ticket. 
Certain  conditions  are  specified  on  the  back  of  it,  and  they 
must  be  followed.  But,  quite  apart  from  them,  it  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State— a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  arrogant  functionary,  who  has  already  trampled  on 
“enormous”  petitions,  thrown  aside  indignant  resolutions, 
and  refused  to  release  the  victim  of  the  Jesuits  before  his 
time.  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  “  Sir  Roger  ”  threatened  to 
become  once  more  the  foremost  public  pest  of  the  age,  the 
old  machinery  might  be  set  to  work  again. 


ENGLISH  CHESS. 

IT  is  a  common  and  not  unnatural  weakness  of  good  chess¬ 
players  to  desire  that  their  names  may  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  connexion  with  some  new  opening  or  new  development 
of  an  opening  in  the  game  to  which  their  intellect  and  energies 
have  been  devoted.  Ruy  Lopez,  Kieseritzky,  Evans,  and  a  few 
others  are  thus  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  chess,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  modern  players  should  feel  a  glow  of  ambition  a-t 
the  thought  that  their  names  also  may  be  remembered  with  the 
rest.  Mr.  Steinitz  need  not  fear  that  his  prowess  will  be  soon 
forgotten,  but  he  cannot  remain  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having- 
played  some  of  the  finest  combinations  ever  recorded,  and  of  being 
as  difficult  to  beat  over  the  board  as  Mr.  Grace,  with  his  eye  well 
in,  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  cricket.  He  has  devised  a  gambit 
somewhat  startling  in  its  novelty,  in  which,  instead  of  castling,  he 
makes  his  king  run  the  gauntlet  for  ten  or  a  dozen  moves,  trusting 
to  have  greater  service  from  it  in  the  middle  or  end  of  the  game  than 
if  it  were  mewed  up  in  a  corner.  Two  out  of  his  first  three  games 
in  the  International  Tournament  of  last  year  were  lost  by  this 
gambit,  which  has  not  secured  the  approval  of  any  other  great 
player.  But  we  believe  that  Mr.  Steinitz  manfully  refuses  to 
abandon  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  clever  strategist  it  is  a  formidable 
weapon  of  attack ;  and,  at  any  rate,  no  man  who  is  not  his  equal 
would  be  wise  to  speak  lightly  of  it.  Its  chief  blemish  is  that 
Black  has  the  opportunity  of  forcing  a  draw  at  the  eighth  move  ; 
though  to  force  a  draw  immediately  after  accepting  a  gambit 
would  be  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage. 
Another  chess  opening  which  has  not  yet  earned  the  sanction  of 
the  masters,  but  which  seems  to  have  more  in  its  favour  than  has 
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generally  been  admitted,  is  known  as  Bird’s  variation  of  the 
Giuoco  Piano.  A  bishop  and  knight  being  played  on  either  side, 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  opening,  Mr.  Bird  advances  his 
queen's  bishop’s  pawn  one,  his  queen’s  knight’s  pawn  two,  his 
queen’s  pawn  one,  and  his  queen’s  rook's  pawn  two,  which,  with  a 
careful  continuation,  certainly  gives  him  a  strong  position  for 
attack.  In  a  very  entertaining  work  on  Modern  Chess  (James 
Wade),  of  which  we  have  the  first  part  before  us,  Mr.  Bird 
expounds  and  defends  his  opening,  taking  to  himself  a  sweet 
revenge  for  the  scantiness  of  which  he  complains  in  other 
people’s  criticism.  It  must  he  admitted  that  he  makes  out  a 
fair  case,  both  in  argument  and  in  illustration.  “  I  like,”  he 
says,  “  something  lively  and  spirited  as  early  as  possible ;  and 
the  early  advance  of  the  Pawns  on  the  Queen's  side  attains  my 
object.”  There  are  many  people  who  like  something  lively  and 
spirited  as  early  as  possible ;  and  to  chess-players  of  this  disposi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Bird’s  treatise,  and  the  opening  itself,  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended.  In  the  course  of  the  past  eighteen  months  the  author 
has  adopted  his  favourite  tactics  in  seven  games  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  against  Winawer,  Englisch,  Zukertort,  Rosenthal,  Fritz, 
and  Mackenzie.  Of  the  seven  he  only  lost  one,  that  against  Zukertort 
in  the  London  Tournament ;  and  here,  on  the  twenty-ninth  move, 
he  unfortunately  overlooked  a  sacrifice  of  the  exchange  which 
would  have  given  him  a  won  game.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
certainly  does  seem  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Bird  says,  “  that  this  mode 
of  playing  the  Giuoco  Piano  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  other 
player,  and  that  the  hook  authorities  have  not  given  it  due  con¬ 
sideration,  or  expressed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it.”  The  most 
favourable  (or  the  least  hostile)  of  the  masters  is  Mr.  Steinitz  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Steinitz,  having  an  innova¬ 
tion  of  his  own  to  defend,  was  less  likely  to  indulge  in  conventional 
reproof  of  a  fellow-innovator. 

Mr.  Bird  puts  forth  his  apologia  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
new  edition  of  the  volume  containing  the  official  record  of  last 
year's  International  Tournament,  to  which  he  contributes  a  useful 
analytical  index.  The  demand  for  chess  literature  has  been  steadily 
growing  for  some  years  past,  and  this  growth  is  not  the  only 
symptom  of  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  game. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious.  Chess 
presents  few  attractions  for  the  generality  of  men  and  women  in 
our  day  which  it  has  not  presented  for  the  men  and  women  of  a 
dozen  generations.  It  is  probably  played  no  more  shrewdly  by 
the  masters  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  played  by  the 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  method  has  scarcely  de¬ 
veloped  as  much  since  the  time  of  Phillidor  as  the  method  and 
apparatus  of  cricket  have  developed  since  Gainsborough  painted 
his  “  young  cricketer  ”  with  bails  nailed  to  the  stumps  and.  a  bat 
like  an  Indian  club.  Yet  this  oldest  of  our  systematic  sports,  of 
which  the  origin  is  lost  iu  obscurity,  hut  which  Odon  de  Sully 
forbad  his  clergy  to  meddle  with  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  has  within  the  last  decade  reached  a  level  of  popular 
favour  beyond  all  recorded  precedent.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  due 
to  the  careful  analysis  of  the  openings,  which,  especially  since 
the  publication  of  Staunton's  Handbook,  have  become  more  aud 
more  familiar  to  the  average  amateur.  Everything  which  en¬ 
courages  a  beginner  to  acquire  the  commonest  formulas  of  ches3 
at  an  early  stage  in  his  progress '  tends  to  make  the  succeeding 
stages  more  easy  and  delightful  to  him.  In  one  way  or  another 
the  many  thousands  of  young  people  who  now  take  up  chess  as  a 
pastime  contrive  to  learn  and  remember  these  formulas ;  and 
from  that  time  onward  their  interest  in  the  game  is  assured. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  has  touched  and  adorned  this  subject  also,  cannot 
understand  the  pleasure  which  some  players  seem  to  take  in 
following  prescribed  lines  of  attack  and  defence,  or  in  skulking 
alter  stray  pawns  when  nearly  all  the  pieces  have  been  changed 
off.  There  are  many  who  go  a  great  deal  further  than  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  question  the  interest  and  value  of  chess  under  auy  circum¬ 
stances.  This  sceptical  frame  of  mind  is  perhaps  less  open  to 
objection  than  that  of  the  enthusiasts  who  have  listened  too 
eagerly  to  the  song  of  the  charmer,  and  have  given  up  to 
chess  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  or  at  all  events  for  the 
earning  of  their  livelihood  in  a  commonplace  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  a  danger  to  which  all  players  are  exposed, 
and  which  is  fatal  to  not  a  few.  Chess  would  thrive  well 
enough  even  if  it  were  regarded  as  exclusively  a  game  for 
amateurs  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  finest  performers 
hate  been  men  to  whom  it  always  remained  a  pastime,  aud  never 
became  a  crutch.  This  being  said,  it  is  advisable  to  say  one  thing 
more — namely,  that  the  professional  element  in  English  chess  is 
not  obtrusive,  and  has  no  cause  to  blush  for  its  record  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Our  professional  chess  masters  of  the  first  rank 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers ;  they  have  proved  themselves 
superior  in  skill  to  the  masters  of  other  countries ;  but  they 
do  not,  as  distinctly  as  in  cricket  and  boating,  constitute  a 
separate  class,  nor  do  they,  any  more  than  in  the  sports  just  men¬ 
tioned,  overshadow  the  men  who  play  for  simple  recreation.  The 
number  of  these  could  not  be  readily  computed,  but  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  There  are  now  in  Great  Britain 
some  three  hundred  and  twenty  chess  clubs,  apart  from  the  in¬ 
stitutions  where  chess  is  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  tolerated 
games.  Many  of  these  clubs  have  over  a  hundred  members, 
whilst  some  of  them  can  at  any  time  put  sixtjr  or  seventy  fairly 
strong  players  in  the  field.  The  City  of  London  Club,  early  in 
the  present  year,  produced  just  a  hundred  competitors  in  its 
annual  tournament,  and  several  of  the  larger  provincial  clubs  have 
leached  three-fourths  of  that  number.  Nor  has  the  average  quality 


of  the  play  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  numerical  increase.  Mr. 
Blackburne,  who  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  illness  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  provinces,  had  latterly  begun  to  find  that  his 
favourite  task  of  meeting  a  dozen  good  men  blindfold  was  no 
longer  the  bagatelle  that  he  used  to  consider  it. 

Partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  consequence  of  this  stimulated  popu¬ 
larity  are  the  numerous  chess  magazines,  chess  pages,  and  chess 
columns  which  now  exist,  many  of  them  conducted  with  marked 
ability,  and  all  of  them  apparently  read  and  appreciated.  The  modest 
amateur,  who  can  follow  an  easy  piece  of  analysis,  and  at  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  a  two-move  problem,  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
entertainment  ;  and  the  man  who  wants  more  than  this  must  bo 
hard  to  please  if  he  does  not  find  satisfaction  in  such  budgets  as  the 
Chess  Monthly  of  Messrs.  Zukertort  and  Hoffer,  or  (for  the  next  ten 
months)  the  Modern  Chess  of  Mr.  Bird.  It  is  not  long  since  Mr. 
Steinitz  also  was  in  the  field,  warring  valiantly  for  his  principles. 
America  has  appropriated  him  for  a  time,  as  it  appropriates,  or  tries 
to  appropriate,  all  our  great  executants  one  after  another.  If  Mr. 
Steinitz  presently  tires  of  America,  or  Americans  tire  of  chess,  we 
shall  have  him  back  iu  his  former  haunts,  and  the  vexed  question 
of  the  championship  may  then  he  disposed  of.  It  has  been 
warmly  contested  for  some  years  past.  Nearly  every  one 
is  ready  to  admit  that  the  palm  is  borne  either  by  Mr.  Steinitz 
or  by  Mr.  Zukertort;  and  indeed  the  International  Tournament 
of  1883,  from  which  no  first-rate  player  was  absent,  left  these  two 
men  prominently  at  the  front.  Zukertort  stood  first  with  twenty- 
two  wins  out  of  twenty-six  games,  whilst  Steinitz  only  scored  nine¬ 
teen  ;  so  that,  if  this  were  the  sole  test  which  could  be  applied,  the 
former  would  have  an  undisputed  claim  to  the  title  of  champion. 
But  the  result  of  a  tournament  is  not  so  conclusive  on  the  relative 
merits  of  two  amongst  the  whole  number  of  competitors  as  a 
single  combat  under  proper  conditions  would  be.  The  deciding 
match  should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-one  games,  played 
at  the  rate  of  five  in  a  week.  The  preliminaries  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  match  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee,  composed  of 
nominees  of  the  two  players,  of  the  St.  George’s  and  City  of 
London  Clubs,  of  tbe  Counties  Chess  Association,  and  the  new 
British  Chess  Association.  Finally,  the  match  should  be  played 
in  a  public  room,  not  in  a  club,  and  every  precaution  should  he 
taken  to  ensure  the  players  against  needless  distraction  of  mind. 
These  conditions — which  we  believe  Mr.  Steinitz  is  willing  to 
accept— would  be  fair  to  both  sides,  and  would  inspire  confidence 
in  the  outside  public.  They  provide  a  test  of  all  the  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  a  chess-master  of  the  highest  rank — that 
is  to  say,  not  only  knowledge  and  skill,  but  mental  endurance, 
power  of  concentration,  and  equableness  of  temperament.  A  match 
of  this  kind  between  Zukertort  and  Steinitz  would  possess  much 
interest  for  all  players  and  lovers  of  chess.  The  two  are  foemen 
worthy  of  each  other’s  steel ;  and  a  score  or  more  of  games  in 
which  both  put  forth  their  whole  strength  would  be  sure  to  exhibit 
some  brilliant  strategy.  Good  performers  often  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  extravagant  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities,  and  it  may  be  very  wholesome  and  natural  that  they 
should  be  laughed  at  for  their  conceit.  But  anything  like  per¬ 
sistent  depreciation  and  ridicule  of  one  champion  by  the  hackers 
of  his  rival  is  an  impertinence  to  all  who  do  not  care  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  an  injury  to  the  rival  in  question.  The  word 
wants  saying,  aud  editors  of  ephemeral  chess  literature  may 
rely  upon  it  that  they  would  give  their  readers  greater  satisfaction 
by  excluding  personal  quips  and  gibes,  which  possibly  establish 
the  phenomenal  smartness  of  the  writers,  hut  establish  nothing 
else.  English  players  are  noted,  on  the  whole,  for  their  genial 
and  gregarious  habits,  and  the  only  kind  of  rivalry  which  the  best 
of  them  care  to  recognize  is  that  which  can  be  fought  out  across 
the  table.  This  is  certainly  the  view  of  the  general  public,  who 
will  come  together  to  see  a  good  chess  match  almost  as  eagerly  as 
they  come  to  any  other  trial  of  strength  or  skill.  Men  of  influence 
who  love  the  game  ought  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  arrange 
more  frequent  contests,  of  distinguished  amateurs  as  well  as  of 
professional  players.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  a  duel  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  P  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Chess  Monthly 
Mr.  Ruskin  half  promised  us  a  collection  of  pattern  games,  reason¬ 
able  in  length,  like  a  dean's  sermon,  and  warranted  free  of  skulk¬ 
ing.  If  Mr.  Zukertort  would  undertake  to  prepare  his  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  encounter,  and  Mr.  Steinitz  would  perform  the 
same  service  for  his  quondam  pupil,  half  the  town  would  assemble 
to  see  them  play.  And,  as  enough  money  might  be  taken  at  the 
doors  to  give  a  respectable  start  to  a  Chessplayers’  Benevolent 
Fund,  we  really  do  not  see  why  the  idea  should  not  commend  itself 
alike  to  philosophic  age  and  mercurial  youth. 


A  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  there  never  was  such  a  happy 
family  as  the  present  Liberal-Radical  party,  but  perhaps  few 
people  knew  how  happv  the  family  is  until  the  present  week.  Its 
two  leaders,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  (we  beg  pardon 
of  Lord  Harrington  and  Lord  Granville,  but  they  seem  to  have 
lately  declined  the  painful  task  of  leading  for  the  easier  one  of 
being  led),  have  been  delivering  themselves  with  a  really  mar¬ 
vellous  unanimity  on  religious  subjects.  The  mere  choice  of 
subject  is  of  course  nothing  new  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  not 
quite  unexampled  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ,vno  has,  if  we  mistake 
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not,  taken  advantage  of  former  opportunities  to  inform  tlie  world 
and  his  audience  that  his  family  had  a  pious  founder  or  ancestor 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancestor  was  one  of  the  non- 
conforming  ministers  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (wheu  he  is  likely  to  produce  an  etfect)  meutions 
him  with  just  pride.  It  is  not,  however,  this  little  peculiarity 
(which  Mr.  Chamberlain  shares  with  many  other  persons)  that 
we  have  selected  for  the  subject  of  comment,  though,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  goes  on,  some  of  his  friends  will  surely  echo 
the  memorable  expostulation  on  Lord  Ascot  at  Philip’s  call 
supper.  “I  say!  If  you  intend  to  come  Richard  Ill.  over 
us,”  said  Lord  Ascot,  and,  he  added  in  confidential  explanation, 

4‘  Always  does  it  when  he’s  got  beer  on  board  ;  always  does  it,  give 
you  my  honour.”  The  effect  of  political  discussion  is  but  too  like 
that  of  fermented  liquors ;  and,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not 
come  Richard  III.  over  his  audiences  (indeed,  he  would  probably 
consider  that  going  too  far  back,  for  in  this  very  speech  he  spoke 
with  extreme  disrespect  of  Magna  Charta),  he  sometimes,  when 
he  has  a  little  political  beer  on  board,  does  come  the  Day  of  Black 
Bartholomew  and  the  Chamberlain  who  then  screwed  his  courage 
to  the  place,  not  of  sticking,  but  of  resigning,  over  his  hearers. 
Indeed,  the  wrongs  of  this  good  man  (who  surely  would  wish  his 
illustrious  descendant  to  display  a  more  Christian  spirit)  have,  it 
seems,  roused  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  something  like  a  pious  frenzy. 

41 1  am  a  Dissenter,”  cries  he  ;  and  the  assembled  Welshmen,  who 
were,  except  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  probably  Dissenters  too, 
cheered  vociferously.  In  a  general  way  it  is  not  quite  obvious 
what  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  being  a  Dissenter  has  to  do  with  the 
advantages  of  bisecting  the  Reform  Bill.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
■determination  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  treasured  and 
■seemingly  unique  ancestor  on  the  House  of  Lords — wrongs 
which,  by  the  way,  he  described  with  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
markably  imaginative  historical  detail — was,  as  is  indeed  usual 
with  this  eminent  religionist,  quite  logical.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  taking  the  advice  of  his  latest  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
41  letting  everything  go  in,”  the  particular  something  which  went 
in  being,  in  this  case,  Nonconformist  hatred  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Now  in  doing  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  had  only 
two  motives.  The  existing  dispute  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quarrel  between  Church  and  Dissent ;  that  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  sober  man.  Either,  then,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
■seeking  to  stir  up  the  sectarian  feelings  of  his  audience  solely  as 
a  means  to  excite  them  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  which  the  Lords  are  supposed  to  be  opposing,  or  he 
must  have  meant  that  the  Franchise  Bill,  if  carried,  would  make 
an  attack  on  the  Church  of  England  easier,  and  would  be  soon 
followed  by  such  an  attack.  Unless  he  was  talking  mere  random 
nonsense,  which  he  does  not  often  talk,  one  or  perhaps  both  of 
■these  motives  must  have  been  the  motive  in  his  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  his  revered  ancestor,  in  his  assertion  that  he  is  a 
Dissenter,  and  in  his  observation  that  the  Dissenters  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now  all  this  was  not  bad  fun  in  itself,  and  not  bad  fun  even  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  when  most  people  read  about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ancestor 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  enthusiasm  for  Dissent,  and  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain's  Christian  determination  to  have  it  out  with  the  House  of 
Lords  about  that  little  matter  of  the  Black  Bartholomew’s  Day 
•and  other  things,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  inventive  familiarity  with 
English  history,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  it  was  much  better 
fun  on  Thursday,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  (the  very  diocese  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been 
breathing  fire  and  flames  about  the  Church)  on  the  subject  of 
Establishment  and  Disestablishment  appeared.  That  letter  also  had 
not  a  little  that  was  amusing  in  itself.  It  was  not,  indeed,  quite 
so  amusing  as  the  Times  made  it.  According  to  tbe  Times,  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  the  remark  that  “  most  of  those  who  were  burnt 
■under  Mary  were  Puritans  under  Elizabeth  ” — a  proposition 
clearly  involving  either  miracle  or  metempsychosis.  A  lull  stop 
-at  “  Puritans,”  which  other  versions  give,  unluckily  deprives  the 
sentence  of  its  interest.  The  letter,  however,  had  much  other 
interest  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  formulation 
•of  the  aspects  of  the  advent  of  Disestablishment  was  remarkably 
like  some  of  Lady  Blanche’s  speeches  about  the  “  mighty  must  ” 
and  the  “  inevitable  shall  ”  in  Princess  Ida ,  and  that  his  answer, 
■or,  rather,  refusal  to  answer  the  questions  he  formulated  was 
still  more  like  a  greater  personage  whom  he  follows  yearly 
with  close  steps.  “  For  why?  Which  way  ?  If  so,  why  not? 
Therefore,”  represents  picturesquely  but  with  much  fidelity  Mr. 
-Gladstone’s  dealings  with  the  questions  whether  Disestablish¬ 
ment  must,  will,  and  ought  to  come,  and  if  so,  when.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  too,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  historical.  He  is,  indeed, 
a  little  more  accurate,  though  perhaps  not  quite  impeccable,  and 
his  survey  of  the  Variations  of  the  Anglican  Church  (as  Bossuet 
would  have  put  it)  has  in  its  quaint  absence  of  apparent  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  very  practical  question  whether  he,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
means  to  go  in  for  Disestablishment  or  not,  a  sutlicient  likeness  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  impassioned  request  to  the  people  of  Wales  to 
stand  by  the  Franchise  Bill  because  he,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a 
Dissenter  and  had  an  ancestor.  But  whatever  characteristic 
ambages  and  inconsistencies  the  letter  had,  it  may  at  least  be 
taken  as  showing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  still  wishes  to  be  considered 
an  ardent  Churchman,  and  that  he  is  desirous  of  urging  other 
ardent  Churchmen  to  avoid  mistakes  which  might  tend  to  bring 
about  Disestablishment.  Now  a  man  does  not  earnestly  urge 
others  to  avoid  mistakes  which  may  teud  to  bring  about  an 
object  which  he  has  at  heart,  and  so  we  conclude  that,  despite  | 


the  remarkable  Bunsbyisms  of  its  beginning,  the  letter  goes 
to  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  wish  for  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  is  attached  to  the  Church,  and  if  he  does  not  think 
the  Church’s  history  altogether  immaculate,  certainly  does  not 
think  it  altogether  discreditable.  Whether  these  conclusions 
might  or  might  not  have  been  reached  without  the  assistance  of 
this  pronouncement  of  the  oracle  does  not  matter  ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  can  reach  them  with  its  assistance,  and  with  as  much 
confidence  as  a  wise  man  ever  feels  in  regard  to  any  utterance  of 
the  particular  oracle  iu  question. 

Now  let  us  look  on  this  picture  and  on  this.  Here  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  Monday,  at  Denbigh,  shouting  “I  am  a  Dis¬ 
senter,”  and  swearing  by  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  that  he  will 
have  it  out  with  somebody  and  everybody  in  the  cause  of  Dissent. 
Here  is  Mr.  Gladstone  (in  his  letter,  if  not  in  the  flesh),  at  St. 
Asaph,  on  Wednesday,  modestly,  but  firmly,  announcing  that  he 
is  a  Churchman,  and,  like  a  virpietat.e  gravis  as  he  is,  giving  rules 
and  directions  by  which  the  Church  may  be  strengthened  and 
defended  against  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  revenge  that 
slaughtered,  or  at  least  deprived,  saint  his  ancestor  on  the  wicked 
heads  of  Lords  and  Churchmen.  It  is  about  five  miles,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  from  Denbigh  to  St.  Asaph;  how  many 
miles  is  it  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter?  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  nobility  of 
speech  and  action  suggesting,  and  doubtless  suggested  by,  memories, 
mingled  and  a  little  confused,  of  Hannibal,  Virginius,  Sir  James 
Douglas,  General  Dalziel  (but  he  was  a  wicked  prelatist  and 
persecutor),  the  Black  Brunswickers,  and  a  few  other  heroic 
personages,  exhumes  that  precious  ancestor  of  his  and  vows  eternal 
fidelity  to  Dissent  and  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  devout  and  learned  zeal  points  out  how 
the  walls  of  the  stronghold  of  the  enemies  of  Dissent  are  to  be 
made  stronger,  and  its  guns  refurnished  with  ammunition  and  its 
garrison  drilled  and  heartened.  ‘‘  Down  with  it !  down  with  it  1 
even  to  the  ground,”  says  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  the  theory  that 
Dissenters  as  such  have  any  objection  to  the  Plouse  of  Lords, 
except  that  more  of  them  would  like  to  be  in  it  than  are,  is  too 
childish  to  bear  examination  for  a  moment.  “  Up  with  it !  up 
with  it !  ”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  it  would  be  scarcely  less 
childish  to  suppose  that  a  man  gives  grave  counsel  for  averting 
something  which  he  is  anxious  shall  befall.  Now  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  pretty  kind  of  union  among  colleagues.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  any  rate,  cannot  afford  to  say  that  sectarian 
aspirations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  hour ; 
for,  if  so,  why  did  he  appeal  to  them,  and  disturb  the  vener¬ 
able  dust  of  a  precious  witness  at  once  to  the  truth  of  Dissent 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  Chamberlain  family  ?  Mr.  Gladstone, 
despite  his  eloquent  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  in  omnibus  caritas, 
would  have  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  Bunsbyism  to  inculcate 
charity  between  those  who  want  to  pull  the  Church  of  England 
down  and  those  who  want  to  build  it  up.  The  mere  scoffer  will, 
of  course,  say  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  all,  aud  that  desire 
to  gain  or  keep  oliice  necessarily  obliges  men  sometimes  to  keep 
very  bad  company.  He  will  also  urge  that  the  advantages  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  united  family  are  numerous  and  plain.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  historian  of  a  more  ordinary  and  literal  land 
of  united  family  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  fair  speaker  the 
mild  complaint 

We  cannot  all  have  Frederick  B. 

In  our  United  Family. 

But  Hood  forgot  to  observe  that  the  agreement  of  the  sisters  in¬ 
volved  another  awkwardness.  Not  only  could  they  not  all  have 
Frederick  B.,  but  they  must  dislike  and  probably  offend  all  sighing 
youth  except  Frederick  B.  Now  the  remarkable  fashion  of  union 
which  prevails  in  the  Ministry  completely  escapes  this  difficulty. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  shouts  “  I  am  a  Dissenter  ”  to  some  hundreds  of 
excited  Welsh  Dissenters,  and  they  cheer  him  to  the  echo  ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  writes  to  “  My  dear  Lord  Bishop,”  and  the  Daily  Neivs 
informs  us  that  the  reverend  assemblage  to  which  the  letter  was 
read  agreed  that  it  was  “  a  magnificent  letter,  and  one  worthy  of 
the  Premier’s  transcendent  abilities.”  And  so  everybody  is  pleased. 
Somehow  or  other,  though,  the  combined  proceedings  bring  to 
mind  a  motto  of  which  they  are  very  fond  in  Wales,  and  which  a 
benighted  Saxon  is  said  to  have  once  translated  “  Labouchere  v. 
Yates ,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  case  on  record, 
and  that  tbe  meaning  is  different.  Y  gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd  is  the 
motto,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  its  actual 
signification  will  see  how  appropriate  it  is  to  the  Ministry  which 
spoke  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Monday,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Wednesday  in  this  week  of  grace. 


THE  BATTLES  AT  NEWBURY. 

IN  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  of  Newbury 
was  a  much  more  important  place  than  now.  It  had  not  only 
a  considerable  trade  in  cloths  of  its  own,  but  from  its  position  it 
in  a  manner  commanded  the  traffic  between  London  and  the  West. 
The  famous  Castle  of  Donnington,  once,  so  tradition  says,  the 
home  of  Chaucer,  and  Basing  House,  Lord  Winchester's  still  more 
famous  stronghold,  kept  the  keys  of  the  western  roads.  When  the 
latter  fell,  after  the  memorable  siege  in  1645,  Cromwell  advised 
the  Parliament  to  “  have  it  utterly  slighted,”  and  concentrate 
their  strength  at  Newbury.  “  If  you  please,”  he  wrote,  “  to  take 
|  the  Garrison  at  Farnham,  some  out  of  Chichester,  and  a  good  part 
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of  the  foot  which  were  here  under  Dalbier,  and  to  make  a  strong 
Quarter  at  Newbury  with  three  or  four  troops  of  horse — I  dare  be 
confident  it  would  not  only  be  a  curb  to  Donnington,  but  a 
security  and  a  frontier  to  all  these  parts ;  inasmuch  as  Newbury 
lies  upon  the  River, and  will  prevent  any  incursion  fromDomiington, 
"Wallingford,  or  Farringdon  into  these  parts  ;  and  by  lying  there, 
will  make  the  trade  most  secure  between  Bristol  and  London  for 
all  carriages.”  It  was  inevitable  almost  that  any  body  of  men 
moving  about  between  those  cities  would  sooner  or  later  come 
together  at  Newbury.  So  it  happened  that  twice  within  a  space 
of  thirteen  months  the  town  became  the  battleground  between  the 
forces  of  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  first  on  September  20,  1643, 
and  then  again  on  October  27,  1644.  Both  battles  were  stub¬ 
bornly  fought,  and  neither  was  decisive.  The  first  is,  perhaps, 
most  generally  remembered,  for  the  death  of  Falkland  and  for 
Clarendon’s  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  “  martyr  of 
sweetness  and  light.”  But  the  second  was  the  most  important  in 
results.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  turning-point  of  the  war,  the  final 
rupture  between  Presbytery  and  Independency,  between  the 
aristocratic  element  in  Parliament,  the  “  high  Essexes  and 
Manchester’s,  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates  and  anxieties  ” 
(to  use  Carlyle’s  words),  and  the  thoroughgoing  party  of  whom 
Cromwell  then  began  first  to  be  accepted  as  head.  From  the 
quarrels  which  followed  this  second  battle  of  Newbury  rose  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  the  New-Model  Army,  and  the  fortunes 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Essex,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  had  profited  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Royal  cavalry  (“  always,”  says  Clarendon,  “  a 
common  and  fatal  crime  throughout  the  war  on  the  King’s  part  ”) 
to  slip  by  night  out  of  Tewkesbury,  whither  he  had  marched  from 
Gloucester,  and  get  well  away  on  his  road  back  to  London.  He 
had  taken  Cirencester,  some  three  hundred  prisoners,  and,  which 
was  more  just  then  to  his  purpose,  a  good  store  of  provisions, 
before  it  was  even  known  that  he  had  left  Tewkesbury.  But 
when  word  was  at  last  brought  to  Charles  that  Essex  had  gone, 
and  by  which  road,  he  was  quick  enough.  While  the  army  of  the 
Parliament  was  toiling  through  the  deep  and  narrow  lanes  by 
Cricklade  and  Swindon,  Rupert  with  all  his  horse,  some  five 
thousand  strong,  was  flying  over  the  hills  night  and  day  like  a 
whirlwind,  while  the  King  followed,  scarce  less  quickly,  with  the 
foot.  On  September  iS  Essex,  while  crossing  Enborne  Chace 
with  the  intention  of  resting  his  men  that  night  in  Newbury,  was 
surprised  by  Rupert,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  twenty  miles  or 
more  behind  him.  There  was  a  brisk  skirmish,  in  which  the 
Marquis  Vieuville,  a  gallant  young  Frenchman  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  Lord  Jermyn's  regiment,  was  killed,  and  Essex  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  Hungerford.  This  delay  let  Charles  come  up 
with  his  main  body,  and  when  next  morning  Essex  resumed  his 
march  to  Newbury,  he  found  the  town  held  by  the  enemy  in  force. 

The  King's  position  was  a  very  strong  one.  It  was  on  a  ridge 
of  open  and  level  ground  stretching  from  the  town  to  the  “  Wash,” 
covered  by  the  guns  of  Donnington  and  commanding  the  London 
road.  It  could  be  approached  only  by  a  steep  and  narrow  lane,  in 
which  no  more  than  six  men  could  march  abreast,  and  where 
neither  guns  nor  cavalry  could  be  brought  into  use.  Essex  would 
have  been  glad  enough  to  avoid  an  engagement,  but  the  rashness 
of  some  of  the  King’s  young  officers  (who  came  on  in  their  shirts 
“  as  if  rather  to  triumph  than  to  fight  ”)  left  him  no  alternative. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  London  train-bands  he  led 
them  up  the  lane  in  person,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
the  open  ground  and  form  his  squares  before  the  King’s  cavalry 
could  get  at  them.  Here  the  fighting  was  very  hot.  Again  and 
again  did  Rupert,  with  shouts  of  “  Queen  Mary  in  the  field,”  fling 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  Cavaliers  on  those  stubborn  pikes,  and 
again  and  again  had  they  to  fall  back  “  not  wheeling  but  reeling  ” 
from  the  shock.  It  was  in  one  of  the  first  of  these  charges  that 
Falkland  fell,  shot  from  behind  a  hedge  in  the  middle  of 
the  body  as  he  was  riding  in  the  front  rank  of  Sir  John 
Byron's  regiment.  And  there,  too,  fell  Carnarvon,  who, 
amid  a  crowd  of  his  laughing  comrades,  had  that  morning 
measured  with  his  sword  the  gateway  of  the  town,  to  see  if 
“  there  were  room  for  Essex’s  horns  to  pass  when  they  brought 
him  in  a  prisoner,”  and  whose  own  body  was  brought  in  through 
that  gate  at  evening,  flung  carelessly  across  a  horse  “  like  a  calf.” 
Meanwhile,  Essex  had  at  last  got  some  of  his  guns  into  action, 
and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  bringing  up  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time, 
the  Royalists  began  to  be  pressed  in  their  turn.  An  attempt  to 
get  down  the  hill  and  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear  was  promptly 
checked  by  Skippon,  though  some  of  the  Royal  soldiers  had 
decked  their  helmets  with  bunches  of  furze  and  broom,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliament  men,  and  came  on  calling  loudly,  “  Friends, 
friends.”  After  six  hours’  hard  fighting  Essex  had  made  his  posi¬ 
tion  good  at  one  end  of  the  ridge  which  the  King  had  held  in  the 
morning,  but  he  could  not  advance ;  as  at  Waterloo,  it  was  a  case 
of  “  hard  pounding,  gentlemen,”  neither  side  being  able  to  do  more 
than  hold  their  own.  Essex  himself  is  said  to  have  shown 
conspicuous  gallantry  ;  and  on  being  prayred  by  his  friends  to  doff 
his  white  hat,  which  made  him  too  notable  a  mark  for  the  enemy, 
to  have  answered,  “  It  is  not  the  hat  but  the  heart ;  the  hat  is  not 
capable  either  of  fear  or  honour.”  Charles,  also,  is  reported  to 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and  to  have  laid  and  fired  a 
gun  with  his  own  hand.  But  the  glory  of  the  day  belonged  by 
common  consent  to  the  London  train-bands.  While  the  Royal 
musketeers  were  playing  their  hottest  on  them,  and  the  Royal 
cavalry  shouting,  and  cursing,  and  slashing  all  round  them  like 
madmen,  they  stood,  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent  eye-witness, 


“  like  a  grove  of  pines  in  a  day  of  wind  or  tempest ;  they  onlv 
moved  their  heads  or  arms,  but  kept  their  footing  sure.”  And 
Clarendon,  a  less  partial  and  soberer  authority,  bears  the  same- 
testimony  : — “  The  London  train’d  bands  and  Auxiliary  Regiments 
(of  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  on  any  kind  of  Service,  beyond 
the  easy  practice  of  their  Postures  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  Men 
had  till  then  too  cheap  an  estimation)  behaved  themselves  to 
wonder ;  and  were  iu  truth  the  preservation  of  that  Army  that  day.’* 

From  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  the  fight  lasted,, 
and  wffien  the  darkness  put  an  end  to  it,  the  Parliament  troops- 
bivouacked  on  the  position  they  had  won,  while  Charles  withdrew 
his  men  within  the  town.  Besides  Falkland  and  Carnarvon  he 
lost  that  day  the  young  Earl  of  Sunderland,  “  a  lord  of  great  for¬ 
tune,  tender  years,  and  an  early  judgment,”  while  the  number  of 
wounded  among  his  officers  was  large,  the  Lords  Andover,  Carlisle,, 
and  Peterborough,  with  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  John  Russell,  and 
many  others.  To  the  Parliament  the  most  conspicuous  loss  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  George  Massey,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Gloucester.  Despite  the  boasting  on  either  side — and  the  two 
party  organs  of  the  time,  Mercurius  Britannicus  and  Mereurius 
Aulicus ,  contradict  and  flout  each  other  like  certain  famous  editors 
of  our  own  day — there  was  little  to  choose  between  them.  Perhaps 
the  loss  to  Charles  of  such  a  man  as  Falkland  may  be  held  to  have 
given  the  balance  to  the  Parliament. 

On  the  morrow  Charles  lay  quiet  in  Newbury  watching  Essex 
pass  by  on  his  way  to  Reading.  But  when  he  had  cleared  the 
town  and  got  among  the  narrow  country  roads,  Rupert  with  Wilmot 
and  Northampton  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  fell  on  his  rear,  at  a  place  which  to  this  day  goes  by 
the  name  of  “  Dead  Man’s  Lane.”  The  Parliament  cavalry  broke- 
at  the  first  shock,  and  galloped  in  confusion  through  their  own. 
ranks ;  but  the  citizens  again  stood  firm,  “  not  willing  now  to  lose 
their  honour,  which  they  knew  was  gained  by  fighting  and  not  by 
flying.”  They  managed  to  get  one  or  two  guns  into  action,  and 
among  those  close-packed  masses  the  shot  did  terrible  execution,, 
making,  in  the  graphic  words  of  one  present,  “  in  the  midst  of  the 
lane  a  new  lane  among  them.”  Rupert  had  three  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  lost  over  a  hundred  of  his  men.  The  I03S  on  the- 
other  side  was  probably  much  greater,  but  still  Essex  managed  to 
make  his  way  good  into  Reading,  while  Charles  a  few  days  later 
retired  to  his  winter  quarters  in  Oxford. 

The  year  1644  opened  well  for  the  Royalists.  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  sworn,  indeed,  and  a  Scotch  army 
crossed  the  Tweed.  But  Newcastle  in  the  North,  and  Byron  with 
the  regiments  from  Ireland  in  the  Western  Midlands,  for  a  time 
carried  all  before  them.  Rupert,  too,  was  busy  raising  the  sieges  of 
York  and  Newark  and  of  Lathom  Castle,  where  the  famous 
Countess  Charlotte  of  Derby  had  held  her  house  against  Fairfax 
and  Rigby  for  four  months.  He  took  Bolton  also  by  storm,  and 
Liverpool  fell  to  Lord  Derby.  Then  the  tide  turned.  A  series  of 
misfortunes  culminated  in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Marston  Moor 
and  in  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause  through  all  the  north. 
Newcastle  gave  up  the  game  and  went  over  sea ;  and  Rupert, 
in  Mr.  Green’s  picturesque  phrase,  “  with  hardly  a  man  at 
hi3  back,  rode  southward  to  Oxford.”  But  in  the  south  and  west 
the  King  still  held  his  own.  Waller  had  been  badly  beaten  at 
Cropredy  Bridge  two  days  before  the  battle  at  Marston.  Essex, 
hemmed  in  between  the  King  and  Prince  Maurice  on  the- 
Cornish  coast,  made  his  escape  by  sea  to  London,  while  his 
whole  body  of  foot  laid  down  their  arms,  the  horse  alone 
managing,  with  terrible  loss,  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
Royal  lines.  The  victories  of  Montrose  at  Tippermuir,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen  kept  the  Scotch  army  near  the  border,  and  Charles 
once  more  set  his  face  to  London.  Then  the  Parliament  bestirred 
themselves.  Manchester  and  Waller  united  their  forces,  together 
with  the  remnant  that  had  been  saved  out  of  Cornwall,  and, 
marching  by  way  of  Basingstoke  and  Reading,  came  upon  the 
King  once  again  at  Newbury. 

The  army  of  the  Parliament  was  much  the  strongest  in  numbers, 
though  of  the  force  on  either  side  there  is  no  exact  record.  But 
Charles,  though  looking  eagerly  for  Rupert  and  Northampton, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Banbury,  had,  as  in  the 
former  battle,  the  best  of  the  position,  and  was  in  no  mood  to 
refuse  an  engagement  had  a  refusal  been  possible.  The  bulk  of 
his  army  was  at  the  suburb  of  Speen,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  under  the  guns  of  Donnington,  which  was  still  held  by  the 
gallant  Boys.  Here  was  Prince  Maurice  with  his  troops,  both 
horse  and  foot,  fresh  from  their  Cornish  triumph,  and  here  was 
the  artillery,  including  the  guns  taken  from  Essex.  They  were 
strongly  posted  on  a  small  heath,  covered  by  the  Lambourne  and 
some  earthworks.  The  King  himself  was  quartered  at  a  house  in 
the  other  suburb  of  Shaw,  nearer  the  enemy’s  lines ;  and  in  the 
oak  wainscot  of  the  drawing-room  the  mark  is  still  shown  of  a 
bullet  said  to  have  been  fired  at  him  as  he  was  dressing  for  dinner 
the  evening  before  the  battle.  Shaw  also  had  been  fortified,  and 
the  defence  entrusted  to  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and  Colonels  Lisle  and 
Page.  Manchester  commanded  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  with 
AValler,  Skippon,  and  Cromwell  under  him,  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry. 

There  had  been  some  preliminary  skirmishing  on  the  25th  and 
26th  ;  but  it  was  on  Sunday,  October  27th,  that  the  real  business 
began.  Manchester  had  divided  his  forces ;  he  himself  with 
a  strong  contingent,  which  was  largely  reinforced  later  in  the 
day,  was  to  attack  the  suburb  of  Shaw  ;  while  Waller,  with 
the  main  body,  was  to  make  his  way  across  the  Ivennett  on 
to  Speen  Hill.  A  little  before  daybreak  Manchester  advanced, 
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hia  men  “  singing  of  psalms  as  they  went.”  As  usual  the  Royal 
outposts  kept  careless  watch,  and  Manchester  had  got  into  the 
village  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Then,  however,  it  fared 
but  ill  with  him.  Astley’s  dragoons  plied  their  muskets  fast, 
while  Lisle  (whose  “  only  armour  was  a  good  holland  shirt  ”) 
and  Page  led  their  men  gallantly  to  the  defence.  Lisle  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  very  much  the  hero  of  the  day.  A  con¬ 
temporary  report  gives  a  most  minute  and  quaint  account  of 
his  proceedings.  “  In  the  first  charge  his  field-word  was  For 
the  Crown,  and  then  he  beat  them  back  and  knocked  them  down 
both  with  bullet  and  musket-shot ;  in  the  second  his  word  was 
For  Prince  Charles,  and  then  he  cut  them  off  as  they  came  on 
and  hewed  them  down  sufficiently  as  they  ran  away ;  in  the  third 
it  was  For  the  Duke  of  York,  and  then  he  slashed  them  so  home 
that  they  troubled  him  no  more,  for  had  they  come  again  he  re¬ 
solved  to  have  gone  over  all  the  King’s  children,  till  he  had  not 
left  one  rebel  to  fight  against  the  Crown  or  the  Royal  progeny.” 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Manchester  and  his  men 
really  fared  so  badly.  They  could  not  carry  the  village,  and 
they  suffered  severely ;  but  they  kept  the  Royal  troops  on  that 
side  much  too  busy  to  go  to  the  help  of  their  comrades  on  Speen 
Hill. 

And  there  help  was  wanted  badly.  Waller,  after  waiting  in 
vain  till  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon  for  news  from  Manchester’s 
success,  gave  the  word  to  advance.  He  himself  commanded  the 
cavalry,  while  Skippon  had  charge  of  the  foot.  Crossing  the  river, 
which  was  left  almost  unguarded,  no  attack  being  thought  probable 
so  late  in  the  day,  they  made  their  way  on  to  the  heath,  driving 
in  the  cavalry  posted  there  (“many  of  whom,”  says  Clarendon, 
■“  upon  confidence  of  security  of  the  Pass,  w-ere  gone  to  provide 
Forage  for  their  Horse”),  and  taking  a  battery  of  guns,  including 
some  of  those  lost  in  Cornwall,  which  were  welcomed  with  “  a 
Cornish  hug.”  Clearing  the  village  of  Speen  with  little  resistance, 
Waller  came  out  on  to  the  open  ground  between  it  and  Newbury, 
where  was  the  King  in  person,  with  most  of  Maurice’s  troops.  At 
first  the  Royal  soldiers  showed  some  symptoms  of  disorder ;  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  charge  of  Sir  John  Cansfeild,  at  the 
head  of  the  Queen's  horse,  it  might  have  gone  ill  with  Charles. 
Rut  Sir  John  drove  Waller’s  right  wing  back,  and  gave  Goring 
time  to  bring  Cleveland’s  brigade  into  action  on  the  left.  This 
he  did  very  brilliantly,  leading  his  men  over  some  broken  and 
fenced  ground  with  so  much  vigour  and  effect  that  Waller’s 
horse  were  completely  broken  and  scattered.  The  foot,  how¬ 
ever,  still  stood  firm,  the  train-bands  again  playing  their  part 
bravely  ;  and,  with  the  village  of  Speen  and  the  most  of  the 
guns  in  their  hands,  the  Parliament’s  claim  to  victory  must 
have  been  allowed  had  Manchester  fared  better  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  As  it  was,  neither  party  were  very  sorry 
when  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  fighting.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  who  suffered  most.  As  usual,  each  side  is 
positive  that  their  opponents  lost  twice  as  many  as  they  did. 
Skippon’s  report  to  Parliament  places  his  loss  at  not  more 
than  fifty  men  and  only  one  officer  of  note,  Captain  Gauler,  “a 
most  forward  stout  man,”  On  the  other  hand,  the  sprightly 
Mercurius  Aulicus  boasts  “  above  a  dozen  rebels  ”  to  have  fallen 
“  for  one  loyal  subject  ”  ;  while  Clarendon  more  soberly  contents 
himself  with  the  general  assertion  that  “  there  were  very  many 
more  killed  of  the  Enemy  than  of  the  King’s  Army.”  Lord 
Cleveland  was  taken  prisoner,  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him  in 
Goring’s  brilliant  charge,  and  Lord  Brentford,  Sir  John  Cansfeild, 
Sir  John  Grenville,  and  Colonel  Page  were  among  the  wounded. 

About  ten  o’clock  Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and  such  guns 
as  remained  to  him  in  charge  of  Boys  at  Bonnington,  drew  off 
his  men  to  Wallingford.  The  night  was  clear  and  still,  and  his 
movements  must  have  been  plain  to  the  enemy.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  stop  him,  and,  more  curiously  still,  when, 
a  few  days  later,  reinforced  by  Rupert  and  Northampton,  he 
marched  back  to  Bonnington  to  redeem  his  guns  and  revictual  the 
garrison,  Manchester  lay  idly  within  his  lines,  and  hindered  neither 
his  going  nor  coming.  “  With  drums  beating  and  trumpets 
sounding,”  the  King  marched  from  Bonnington  over  the  heath 
past  Newbury,  where  the  enemy  were  now  quartered,  with  open 
otter  of  battle.  But  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  Cromwell,  in¬ 
deed,  is  said  to  have  entreated  Manchester  to  move,  or  at  least 
to  permit  him  and  his  own  brigade  to  accept  the  challenge ;  but 
from  a  retort  made  by  the  earl  in  Parliament  to  Cromwell’s 
charge  of  backwardness  and  negligence,  it  seems  as  though  the 
latter  may  not  have  been  altogether  immaculate.  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  nothing  was  done.  By  Ilungerford  and  Abingdon 
the  King  returned  to  his  usual  winter  quarters  at  Oxford,  while 
Manchester  and  Cromwell  went  on  to  the  capital  to  fight  their 
■quarrel  out  at  Westminster. 


HAMLET  AT  THE  PTJXCESS’S. 

TI1E  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  been  accepted  with  a 
tempered  praise  which  is  still  in  excess  of  its  deserts.  The 
critics  have  dwelt  upon  the  care  and  labour  which  the  actor  has 
bestowed  upon  the  production,  and  doubtless  in  his  capacities  of 
player  and  manager  Mr.  Barrett  has  done  everything  that  care  and 
labour  can  effect ;  but  all  this  goes  only  a  very  little  way  towards 
an  interpretation  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet.  One  glimpse  into  the 
exquisite  poetry  and  romance  with  which  the  great  tragedy  is  so 
richly  charged  would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  very  I 
commendable  painstaking ;  and  such  a  glimpse  Mr.  Barrett  is 


unable  to  furnish.  Ilis  chief  desire  has  apparently  been  to  make 
his  Hamlet  original,  and  it  is  an  original  Hamlet,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  essentially  commonplace.  Between  the  melodramatic  actor  and 
the  tragedian  there  is  a  great  gulf  which  Mr.  Barrett  vainly  strives 
to  cross.  He  shows  nothing  but  the  husk  of  Hamlet ;  of  the  higher 
qualities  which  give  the  Prince  of  Denmark  life  and  soul  no  trace 
is  perceptible.  Mr.  Barrett  cannot  be  more  utterly  opposed  than 
we  are  to  the  old-fashioned  formal  Hamlet  who  strutted  and 
fretted  his  hour  on  the  stage,  and  was  only  successful  in 
showing  how  far  he  could  depart  from  the  admirable  advice  which 
he  himself  gives  to  the  players.  There  was  a  quaint  humour 
about  the  robustious  periwig-pated  Hamlet  who  did  everything 
which  he  told  the  players  an  actor  ought  not  to  do,  who  sawed 
the  air  continually  with  his  hand,  used  nothing  gently,  and  was 
lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  mock  passion.  But  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  perfectly  natural  delivery  of  blank  verse  without  reducing  it  to 
the  level  of  an  everyday  comment  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  making  of  points  is  hateful,  because  this  is  a  theatrical  trick; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  no  proof  of  art  to  slur  over  words  and  lines 
which  are  of  special  significance.  Hamlet  himself  commends  tho 
player  who 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wanu’d, 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in’s  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit. 

This  player  did  not  underact,  though  Hecuba  was  nothing  to  him  ; 
yet  the  new  Hamlet  who  asks 

What  would  ho  do 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 

That  1  have  ? 

trips  lightly  through  the  speeches,  and  when  he  believes  that  he 
has  slain  his  father’s  murderer  asks  “  Is  it  the  King  ?  ”  in  an  airy 
casual  way  as  if  the  answer  were  of  no  importance  whatever. 
All  this  is  a  reaction  against  the  formal  school,  and,  like  many 
reactions,  goes  a  great  deal  too  far. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  represents  Hamlet  as  a  youth,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Queen  giving  force  to  the  idea,  and  perhaps  of 
necessity  the  old  discussion  about  Hamlet’s  age  is  revived.  We 
are  loth  to  add  much  to  the  familiar  controversy.  On  one  side 
are  the  facts  that  Polonius  says  of  Hamlet  “  he  is  young,”  that  the 
Ghost  speaks  of  a  tale  which  would  “  freeze  thy  young  blood,” 
and  calls  his  son  “  thou  noble  youth,”  and  that  Horatio  advises 
his  fellow-watchers  to  impart  “  unto  young  Hamlet  ”  what  thev 
have  seen.  The  First  Quarto  (1603)  has  the  line  with  reference  to 
Yorick’s  skull  which  the  Gravedigger  casts  up,  “  Looke  you,  here’s 
a  scull  hath  bin  here  these  dozen  yeare”  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  First  Quarto  is  not  accepted  as  the  assured  utterance  of 
Shakspeare  ;  to  Polonius  and  to  the  late  King,  Hamlet  would  seem 
young  at  the  thirty  years  which  the  First  Folio  proves  him  to 
have  been ;  and  Horatio  would  not  unnaturally  speak  of  “  young 
Hamlet  ”  from  habit,  the  late  King  having  been  Hamlet  to  the 
Court.  It  is  really  of  no  very  great  importance  whether  Hamlet  is 
made  twenty  years  old  or  thirty.  Shakspeare  was  dead  when  the 
First  Folio  was  published  (1623),  but  his  fellow-actors,  Ilemiuge 
and  Condell,  who  are  responsible  for  the  text  of  the  Folio,  claim 
accuracy  for  it ;  their  words,  “  We  have  scarce  received  from  him 
(Shakspeare)  a  blot  on  his  papers,”  seem  to  show  that  this  version 
was  the  true  one.  Horne  Tooke  gave  his  opinion  that  “  the  First 
Folio  is  the  only  edition  worth  regarding,”  and  if  this  be  so,  there 
is  a  unity  of  evidence  to  prove  that  Hamlet  was  thirty.  In  his 
J  eager  search  for  originality  at  all  expense,  that  other  actors  should 
have  made  Hamlet  of  this  age  is  enough  to  induce  Mr.  Barrett  to 
make  him  younger.  That  the  speech  “  Seems,  Madam  !  nay,  it  is ; 
I  know  not  seems  ”  is  usually  spoken  in  the  tones  of  mournful¬ 
ness  which  appear  so  befitting,  is  a  reason  why  the  new  Hamlet 
should  scold  his  mother ;  he  rates  her  peevishly,  and  the  Kind's 
reference  to  “  unmanly  grief,”  to  the  “  sweet  and  commendable  ” 
nature  of  Hamlet's  mourning,  and  to  his  “  unprevailing  woe”  are 
out  of  place  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet’s  rejoinder  to  the  Queen. 
The  burst  of  laughter  from  the  King’s  chamber  which  interrupts 
Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  and  occasions  his  remark,  “  That  it  should 
come  to  this  !  ”  is  quite  legitimately  effective.  Significance  is  added 
to  the  line,  and  the  speech  is  strengthened.  The  soliloquies  need 
such  extraneous  aid,  for  Mr.  Barrett  impetuously  reels  them 
off'  with  very  little  suggestion  of  the  idea  that  Hamlet  is  uttering 
his  thoughts.  This  Hamlet  is  not  the  moody,  reflective  Prince  with 
his  flashes  of  impulsiveness,  but  an  energetic  young  man  who  is 
vexed  with  his  mother  and  very  much  incensed  against  his  uncle- 
father.  Mr.  Barrett’s  invention  has  flagged  in  considering  the 
scene  with  the  Ghost.  He  does  indifferently  what  has  been  done 
before ;  and,  as  for  the  Ghost  itself,  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
colloquial  affability  of  its  address  to  show  that  it  could  approach 
to  what  it  professes  to  be  able  to  accomplish,  harrow  up  the  Prince’s 
soul,  freeze  his  young  blood,  make  his  two  eyes  like  stars  start 
from  their  spheres,  and  the  rest.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
ghost  of  King  Hamlet  should  be  as  King  Hamlet  was  in  the  flesh. 
There  is  no  arguing,  from  solid  premisses  about  ghosts  ;  but  King 
Hamlet  would  have  spoken  solemnly  when  speaking  of  solemn 
things ;  and  the  Ghost  is  solemn  in  no  degree.  What  effect  his 
father’s  spirit  has  on  Hamlet  is  proved  by  what  he  says  when  the 
glowworm’s  uneffectual  fire  has  paled  and  the  spectre  has  vanished, 

“  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven  1  ”  but  in  the  interview  between  the 
new  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  make  the 
I  son's  sinews  grow  instant  old. 

A  very  prominent  weakness  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet  is  the 
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want  of  the  distinction  of  manner  which  belongs  to  the  Prince. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  true  Hamlet's  unaffected  courtesy 
to  the  players  so  gracious,  and  adds  so  much  to  his  scenes 
with  Horatio  and  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden  stern.  It  may 
be  very  reasonably  assumed  that  some  of  the  attributes  of  nobility 
which  the  Prince  describes  in  his  father  are  reproduced  in  the  son, 
and  the  want  of  them  here  is  severely  felt.  There  is  much  to  com¬ 
mend,  however,  in  the  general  rearrangement  of  the  tragedy,  and  no 
just  cause  why  the  Play  Scene  should  not  be  given  in  the  open  air, 
as  it  is  here,  in  the  orchard  where  King  Hamlet  was  murdered.  A 
disastrous  want  of  passion  marks  Hamlet’s  wildly  hysterical  utter¬ 
ances  when  the  King,  frighted  with  false  fire,  has  fled  to  the 
retirement  where  the  marvellous  distemper  seizes  him.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Edmund  Kean  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  from 
the  feet  of  Ophelia  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  vehemently  hiss 
out  the  words,  “  He  poisons  him  i’  the  garden  for ’s  estate.”  Many 
Hamlets  have  followed  suit.  Mr.  Barrett  springs  upon  the  vacant 
stage,  and  with  uncontrolled  gestures  cries  out  the  line,  “  Why  let 
the  stricken  deer  go  wreep !  ”  One  course  is  just  as  good  as  the  other, 
and  any  course  is  right  if  only  the  passion  be  true  and  strong. 
Ilamlet  has  only  to  show  wild  exultance  in  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  an  exultance  which  he  does  not  seek  to  restrain  before 
Horatio,  who  knows  his  secret,  but  which  he  checks  when  the  twTo 
courtiers  who  are  sent  to  spy  on  him  appear.  Unhappily  in  passion 
and  in  pathos  Mr.  Barrett  is  alike  feeble  and  constrained.  We  seek 
to  lay  down  no  law  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Hamlet  should 
be  played,  but  it  is  certain  that  sympathy  should  be  raised 
and  imagination  excited  by  the  actor,  and  herein  Mr.  Barrett's 
very  respectable  and  well-meant  attempt  falls  sadly  short.  In 
the  scene  with  his  mother  there  is  no  shade  of  that  exquisite 
tenderness  which  made  Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  here  so  supremely 
touching.  The  soul  of  Nero  never  does  enter  the  real  Hamlet’s 
bosom,  filial  love  shines  through  his  reproach,  and  sometimes  only 
love  and  infinite  pity  are  in  his  words.  So  Mr.  Irving's  Ilamlet 
spoke,  and  the  result  was  deeply  to  move  the  spectator  who  is  not 
a  whit  moved  by  this  scene  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  not  deficient  in  stage  craft,  however,  and  the  incident  of  the  two 
pictures  is  decidedly  well  contrived.  The  text,  no  doubt,  suggests 
that  these  pictures  were  of  full  length.  Evidently  the  original 
idea  was  that  the  two  likenesses  were  on  the  tapestry  of  the 
Queen’s  closet,  for  a  miniature  would  not  reveal,  what  Ilamlet 
points  out  in  his  father’s  picture, 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  ingenuity  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  idea.  A  portrait 
of  her  husband  is  on  the  Queen's  table,  close  to  which  Hamlet 
stands,  as  he  describes  the  act  that  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of 
modesty.  He  sees  the  painting,  takes  it  in  his  hand,  draws  from 
his  own  breast  his  father’s  miniature,  and  begins  the  speech, 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture  and  on  this. 

The  new  arrangement,  which  makes  the  act  proceed  and  include 
what  are  marked  off  in  modern  editions  as  the  first  three  scenes 
of  the  fourth  act,  has  been  commended.  It  is  well  that  the  King’s 
first  design  against  Hamlet’s  life,  often  omitted  altogether  in 
representation,  should  be  shown;  but  there  was  much  appro¬ 
priateness  nevertheless  in  the  ending  which  makes  the  curtain  fall 
on  the  Queen's  closet.  The  want  of  distinction  already  deplored 
weakens  the  scene  with  the  Gravedigger;  neither  the  pity  for 
Ophelia  nor  the  wrath  against  Laertes  is  quite  of  the  right  breed. 
There  is  not  that  necessary  change  from  the  tempestuous  outburst, 
“  Swounds,  show  me  what  thou’lt  do !  ”  to  the  gentle  remon¬ 
strance — 

Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 

I  loved  you  ever — 

a  change  which  the  Queen  describes  in  the  beautiful  lines — 

Thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 

Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 

Ilis  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

In  all  things  we  fail  to  recognize  the  veritable  Prince.  The 
change  of  foils  was  apparently  not  made  quite  according  to  design 
on  the  evening  of  our  visit.  Laertes  misses  his  thrust;  the 
weapon  passes  by  Hamlet’s  right  side ;  aud  he  then  takes  it 
in  his  hand.  Why  he  should  retain  the  unhated  and  envenomed 
weapon,  and  hand  his  own  foil  to  Laertes  is  by  no  means  obvious. 
Laertes  chose  his  foil  presumably  because  it  suited  him  in  weight 
and  balance,  and  it  is  not  courteous  on  Hamlet’s  part  to  dispossess 
his  adversary  of  a  suitable  weapon.  Mr.  Barrett  does  not,  of 
course,  descend  to  the  gross  absurdity  w'hich  Signor  Salvini  per¬ 
petrates  in  disarming  Laertes  and  placing  his  foot  on  the  weapon, 
knowing  it  to  be  pointed,  and  desiring  revenge  for  the  thrust  he 
has  felt;  but  the  latest  method  is  clumsy  and  ineffectual.  The 
killing  of  the  King  is  feebly  contrived,  and  the  death  is  cruelly 
hare  of  the  pathos  which  Shakspeare suggests.  Mr.  Barrett’s  voice 
has  no  tone  wThich  touches  the  heart.  To  make  Horatio  hold 
before  Hamlet’s  dying  eyes  his  father's  picture  is  well  enough. 
We  recognize  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  whole  study,  hut  at  no 
part  of  the  play  can  we  see  Hamlet  and  forget  the  actor. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  performance  is  Mr.  Willard’s  delivery 
of  the  King’s  remorseful  speech,  “  0  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells 
to  heaven.”  Miss  Eastlake  gives  a  generally  effective  presentation 
of  Ophelia,  and  sound  work  is  done  by  Mr.  Speakman  as  the  Eirst 
Actor  and  Mr.  George  Barrett  as  the  Gravedigger.  The 
Polonius  of  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  and  the  Queen  of  Miss  Leighton 


have  also  merit.  Mr.  Frank  Cooper  as  Laertes  is  somewhat  weak, 
and  Mr.  Crauford  as  Iloratio  still  weaker.  The  Ghost  is  very 
poorly  done  by  Mr.  Dewhurst.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  and 
the  mounting  generally  is  adequate  w’ithout  erring  on  the  side  of 
over-display.  A  tragedy  well  arranged  for  the  stage  is  like  an 
ingeniously  constructed  lamp.  Without  the  sparks  of  genius  to 
illumine  it  dulness  remains. 

The  shallowness  of  much  modern  criticism  is  displayed  in  the 
remarks  made  by  a  contemporary  about  the  cut  of  Hamlet's  “  suit 
of  sables.”  The  critic  of  this  journal  clearly  misconceives  not  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  significance  of  the  whole  passage. 
Hamlet,  bitterly  scornful  at  the  speed  with  which  his  father  has 
been  forgotten,  says,  in  answer  to  Ophelia’s  innocent  statement 
that  the  late  King  had  been  dead  “  twice  two  months,”  “  Nay, 
then,  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  but  I’ll  have  a  suit  of  sable9.” 
The  idea  is,  let  the  Devil  wear  black,  I  will  not  do  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  will  wear  handsome  attire,  and  have  “  a  suit  of  sables,” 
of  the  richest  fur  known,  that  is  to  say.  A  sable  suit  and  a  suit, 
of  sables  are  different  things,  little  as  our  contemporary  may 
suspect  it. 


THE  JOHNSON  CENTENARY  AND  THE  TIMES. 

m  HE  world  is  a  good  deal  wiser  than  we  had  thought.  The 
-8-  Mayor  of  Lichfield  has  weighed  it  in  the  balance  and  not 
found  it  wanting  in  sense.  He  has  kept  up,  moreover,  the  high 
reputation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  “  We  are  a  city  of  philosophers,” 
said  Johnson  of  his  native  town.  If  his  worship  has  not  altogether 
proved  that  he  is  a  philosopher,  at  all  events  he  has  shown  that 
he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  common  sense.  There  was  some 
kind  of  a  demand,  it  seems,  that  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
.Johnson’s  death  should  be  kept,  and  kept  at  his  birthplace.  The 
Mayor  was  willing  to  do  all  that  a  Mayor  can,  and  he  had  the 
support  of  his  brother  aldermen.  But  if  “  robes  and  furred  gowns 
hide  all,”  they  cannot  do  everything.  They  form  no  doubt  what 
is  called  an  important  feature  in.  a  centenary,  hut  they  are  only 
a  feature.  Centenaries  cannot  be  celebrated  for  nothing.  Cheap 
honour  is  worthless.  Lichfield  thinks  that  she  ha9  done  her  part 
in  giving  birth  to  Johnson.  It  was  for  others  to  flock  together  with 
their  offerings  to  her  market-place  where  his  house  still  stands.  If 
they  liked  to  honour  him  by  blessing  her  with  a  public  library,  a 
wing  to  the  hospital,  or  even  a  fountain,  she  would  graciously 
accept  the  guardianship  of  the  gift.  But  serious  citizens,  “  the 
most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth  ” — we  are  again  quoting  Johnson — wTere  not  likely 
recklessly  to  run  into  an  outlay  unless  they  were  sure  that  there 
were  funds  to  meet  it.  The  Mayor  therefore,  by  a  circular,  took 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  Those  who  wished  that  the  centenary 
should  be  celebrated  were  invited  to  send  their  suggestions  aud — 
their  subscriptions.  Twenty-one  correspondents  in  all — exclud¬ 
ing  six  “  who  communicated  with  the  Mayor  from  a  trading  point 
of  view  ” — have  sent  in  a  favourable  reply ;  but  “  their  oti’ers  of 
pecuniary  assistance  were,”  we  are  told,  “  trivial.”  We  should  be 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  know  how  many  of  the  twenty-one  were 
poets,  and  how  many  odes  they  offered.  The  celebration,  of 
course,  has  dropped  through;  and  Johnson’s  ghost  will  not  he 
vexed  by  a  troop  of  busybodies  who,  under  the  pretence  of  doing 
honour  to  him,  would  be  in  reality  seeking  importance  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  had,  indeed,  set  an  example  which  those  who  have 
any  care  for  his  memory  could  not  hut  follow.  He  had  steadily 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  ridiculous  Shakspeare  Jubilee,  in 
which  Boswell,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  no  doubt  in  entire 
forgetfulness  of  Shakspeare,  strutted  about  in  the  dress  of  a 
Corsican  chief,  wearing  a  cap  on  the  front  of  which  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  golden  letters  “  Viva  la  Liberta.”  The  Mayor  and. 
Aldermen  of  Lichfield  may  well  sigh  when  they  hear  of  the 
success  of  that  famous  festival.  So  pleased  with  it  were  the 
Stratford  Committee  that  two  years  later  they  asked  Garrick  “to 
join  them  in  celebrating  a  Jubilee  every  year  as  the  most  likely 
method  to  promote  the  interest  and  the  reputation  of  their  town.” 
Boswell  caught  at  this  proposal  eagerly,  and  wrote  to  the  great 
actor:— “I  please  myself  with  the  prospect  of  attending  you  at 
several  more  Jubilees  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.” 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest  honour  that  can  be  done  to  an- 
author  is  to  quote  him,  then  perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  cele¬ 
brating  his  centenary  is  to  begin  to  read  his  works  and  his  Life. 
Johnson's  writings  are  hut  little  known;  and  now  the  Times,  in 
a  leading  article  on  the  Mayor’s  letter,  has  said: — “We  might 
even  hint  that  ‘  Boswell’s  Life  ’  is  less  studied  than  it  ought  to  be.” 
Most  certainly  it  is  less  studied  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the 
writer  might  very  well  spare  his  hints.  We  shall  next  expect  to 
find  some  condemned  murderer,  just  before  he  is  turned  off,  ven¬ 
turing  to  hint  that  the  Sixth  Commandment  is  less  rigorously 
kept  than  it  ought  to  be.  Once  Johnson,  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  set  some  conceited  young  fellow  right,  replied  that  he  wa3 
afraid  to  show  him  the  depths  of  his  ignorance.  This  fear  shall 
not  touch  us.  We  shall  not  be  afraid  of  showing  the  author  of 
this  leading  article  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  pretends  to  be  so  familiar.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
grosser  in  a  professed  Boswellian  than  the  ignorance  that  this 
hinter  shows  of  Johnson's  connexion  with  Lichfield? 

Samuel  [lie  writes]  very  early  left  his  birthplace,  shaking  the  dust  off 
bis  shoes  as  he  went,  for  lie  had  not  met  with  much  kindness  from  his 
fellow-citizens,  tie  would  not  even  consent  to  be  married  in  Lichfield,  but 
took  his  elderly  bride,  the  widow  Porter,  to  -Birmingham  for  this  purpose.. 
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He  did  reappear  two  or  three  times  at  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  on 
one  occasion,  as  is  well  known,  stood  bareheaded  in  the  market-place  for  an 
hour  to  atone  for  insulting  words  which  he  had  there  used  to  his  father 
when  a  boy. 

Let  our  readers  first  notice  the  condescending  familiarity  with 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  Johnson  as  Samuei.  In  some  expe¬ 
rience  of  biographies,  we  have  noticed  that  this  patronising  use 
of  the  Christian  name  is  almost  as  certain  a  sign  of  ignorance  as 
it  is  of  conceit.  The  present  case  assuredly  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dozen  lines  in 
which  more  errors  are  crowded  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  luck¬ 
less  passage.  So  far  was  Johnson  from  leaving  his  birthplace 
very  early  that  he  was  full  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  finally 
left  it.  The  dust  he  did  not  shake  off  his  shoes,  for  from  his 
fellow-citizens  he  had  met  with  much  kindness.  Boswell  says 
that  “  Johnson  [not  Samuel]  was  so  far  fortunate  that  the  respect¬ 
able  character  of  his  parents  and  his  own  merit  had  from  his 
earliest  years  secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best  families 
at  Lichfield.”  As  for  his  marriage,  there  was  never,  so  far  as  is 
known,  any  question  of  its  being  performed  in  his  native  town. 
Mrs.  Porter  lived  at  Birmingham,  and  in  Birmingham,  therefore, 
he  should  have  been  married.  But  for  some  reason  which  was 
unknown  to  Boswell  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Derby.  He  not 
only  reappeared  at  Lichfield  two  or  three  times  after  his  marriage, 
but  he  lived  with  his  wife  in  its  neighbourhood  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  then  left  it  for  London,  but  he  soon  returned,  and 
stayed  in  it  three  months  more.  In  the  long  years  of  poverty  that 
he  afterwards  had  to  face,  he  certainly  did  not  visit  his  birth¬ 
place  ;  but  in  those  days,  if  we  measure  distances  by  the  duration 
of  the  journey,  Lichfield  was  as  far  from  London  as  Marseilles  is 
now.  Nevertheless  in  his  enforced  absence  he  did  what  he  could. 
In  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Lich  he  thus  hailed  “  with 
reverence  ”  the  city  which  had  given  him  birth  : — “  Lichfield,  the 
field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so  named  from  martyred 
Christians.  Salve  magna  parens.”  After  his  pension  had  made 
him  easy  in  money  matters  he  visited  it  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Once  he  took  Boswell  with  him,  who  says  that  his  great  friend 
ever  retained  for  it  a  warm  affection.  Johnson,  humorously 
describing  this  visit  to  Wilkes,  said : — “  I  lately  showed  Boswell 
genuine  civilized  life  in  an  English  provincial  town.  I  turned  him 
loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city,  that  he  might  see  for  once  real 
civility ;  for  you  know  he  lives  among  savages  in  Scotland,  and 
among  rakes  in  London.”  He  boasted  that  there  the  purest 
English  was  spoken  in  all  England.  In  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
he  pleasantly  describes  the  changes  that  the  town  had  seen.  “  I 
am  not,”  he  writes,  “  wholly  unaffected  by  the  revolutions  of 
Sadler  Street  [at  the  corner  of  which  stood  his  own  house] ; 
nor  can  forbear  to  mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanish 
away,  and  new  come  into  their  place.”  On  his  death-bed  he 
did  not  forget  the  old  city.  “He  meditated  a  devise  of  his 
house  to  the  Corporation,”  but  the  statute  of  mortmain  stood 
in  the  way.  If  the  writer  in  the  Times  thus  passes  over  the 
visits  which  Johnson  did  pay,  he  assigns  to  him  one  which  he 
did  not  pay.  It  was  not  in  the  market-place  of  Lichfield, 
but  of  Uttoxeter,  as  every  one,  we  should  have  thought,  knew, 
that  the  old  man  stood  bareheaded  in  the  rain.  How  long  he 
stood  we  are  not  told.  The  writer  says  an  hour.  Neither  had 
he  used,  as  we  read  in  the  article,  insulting  words  to  his  father. 
He  had  merely  been  disobedient.  “  I  refused,”  he  said,  “  to  attend 
my  father  to  Uttoxeter  market.”  Neither  are  we  told  that  this 
happened  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
was  at  the  time  a  young  man,  and  too  old  for  the  rod. 

In  another  passage  the  writer  says  that  “  Johnson  had  not  even 
scholarship  as  it  was  understood  in  those  days.  His  Dictionary 
shows  that  he  was  no  etymologist,  and  he  had  in  fact  very  little 
taste  for  language.”  Yet  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  last 
century,  Dr.  Parr,  writing  after  Johnson’s  death,  says  : — “  Upon 
his  correct  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  I  have 
always  spoken  with  unusual  zeal  and  unusual  confidence.”  That 
he  was  no  etymologist  is  true  ;  but  in  etymology  he  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  contemporaries.  The  very  foundations  of  the  science 
had  not  in  his  time  been  laid.  But  to  say  that  he  had  very  little 
taste  for  language — unless  by  language  the  writer  means  etymology 
— is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  In  language  from  his  youth  up 
his  constant  practice  had  lain,  and  in  language  his  chief  ex¬ 
cellency  and  his  strength  were  displayed.  As  a  writer  his  style 
has,  no  doubt,  great  faults,  but  it  has  also  great  merits.  Whatever 
it  was,  it  was  the  child  of  taste — perhaps  not  a  very  correct  taste 
— and  the  result  of  hard  work  and  constant  practice.  As  a  talker 
his  style  was  unsurpassed.  “  His  conversational  aptitudes,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  writer,  “  were  wholly  un discernible  to  those  who  saw 
him  for  the  first  time.”  If  he  means  that  till  he  had  spoken  his 
powers  as  a  talker  were  not  discovered,  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  a 
truism.  But  if  he  means  that  these  powers  were  only  discovered 
by  those  who  had  met  him  more  than  once,  the  statement  is 
absurd.  When  he  went  to  college  we  are  told  that  in  the  common- 
room  the  first  evening  “  his  figure  and  manner  appeared  strange 
to  the  company,  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent,  till  upon 
something  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  conversation  he 
suddenly  struck  in  and  quoted  Macrobius,  and  then  he  gave  the 
first  impression  of  that  more  extensive  reading  in  which  he  had 
indulged  himself.”  So  it  was  throughout  his  life.  He  had  but  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  his  vigour  of  mind  and  his  vast  knowledge 
were  at  once  discovered.  The  account  that  is  given  in  the  article 
of  his  quarrel  with  Chesterfield  is  misleading  enough.  The  writer 
seems  to  think  that  he  first  quarrelled,  that  next  the  Dictionary 


appeared,  and  that  thereupon  Chesterfield  wrote  the  papers  in 
which  he  proposed  that  Johnson  “  should  be  invested  with  a 
dictatorship  in  the  world  of  letters.”  Now  there  was  no  quarrel 
till  after  these  papers  were  written,  and  they  appeared  more  than 
four  months  before  the  Dictionary  was  published. 

Had  we  more  space  at  our  disposal,  we  would  thoroughly 
expose  the  writer’s  utter  ignorance  of  Johnson’s,  general  character. 
He  knows  him  through  Macaulay’s  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  than  which  Hogarth  himself  never  drew  a  grosser,  and, 
we  will  venture  to  add,  a  coarser,  caricature.  If,  instead  of  giving 
advice,  he  will  set  an  example,  and  begin  by  studying  Boswell’s 
Life  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  will  find  that  Johnson  was  a 
man  very  unlike  the  half-mad,  brooding,  ferocious,  sullen  fellow, 
almost  bestial  in  his  manners  and  appetites,  that  he  has  described 
for  the  readers  of  the  Times.  If  we  are  to  celebrate  the  centenary, 
let  us  begin  by  destroying  the  grotesque  figure  which  Macaulay 
set  up  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  belaboured  almost  as  ferociously 
as  he  belaboured  both  Boswell  and  Boswell’s  editor,  Mr.  Croker. 
Let  the  good  people  of  Lichfield  at  the  same  time,  without  seeking 
for  any  help  from  abroad,  repair  a  shameful  act  of  which  their 
forefathers  were  guilty.  Johnson,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
composed  epitaphs  for  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  younger 
brother.  He  was  anxious  that  their  bodies  should  be  protected  by 
a  stone,  and  that  the  stone  shsuld  be  “  deep,  massy,  and  hard.  Do 
not,”  he  said,  “  let  the  difference  of  ten  pounds  or  more  defeat  our 
purpose.”  The  stone  was  placed,  and  gave  its  protection,  and  dis¬ 
played  Johnson’s  fine  Latin  inscription,  for  just  twelve  years. 
“  The  church  was  then  new  paved,  the  stone  was  removed,  and, 
strange  and  shameful  to  say,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.”  His  last 
piece  of  composition  was  these  epitaphs,  and  his  last  letters  were 
about  them.  If  they  cannot  be  recovered,  they  can  at  least  be 
carved  afresh.  That  this  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  surely  greatly 
concerns  the  honour  of  the  citizens  of  Lichfield. 


THE  NORWICH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

S  though  to  do  honour  to  the  coming  of  age  of  a  time- 
honoured  institution,  the  twenty-first  celebration  of  this 
Festival  has  been  exceptionally  brilliant.  Large  as  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall  is,  it  was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  tickets. 
Besides  the  town  and  county  people,  the  city  was  invaded  by  a 
horde  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  unusual 
concourse  of  visitors  was,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  honour  of 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  W  ales  at  two  of  the 
performances,  but  it  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  expectations 
excited  by  an  unusually  varied  and  attractive  programme.  The 
promise  of  hearing  for  the  first  time  an  ode  and  an  oratorio  from 
the  pens  of  the  two  English  composers  whose  genius  has  been 
recognized  abroad  even  more  than  at  home,  and  has  won  for  them 
a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  masters  of  their  art,  was  a 
magnet  powerful  enough  to  draw  lovers  of  music  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  The  performance  of  the  Elijah ,  with  which  the 
Festival  opened,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  manner  of  rendering 
the  several  parts  by  the  leading  singers  is  too  well  known  to  call 
for  comment.  Miss  Nevada  alone  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  character  of  an  oratorio  singer,  as  the  soprano  solo.  Her  voice 
is  hardly  powerful  enough  to  do  full  justice  to  the  part  in  so  large 
a  space,  and  her  time  in  some  of  the  familiar  airs  was  a  little 
hurried,  notably  in  the  favourite  trio,  “Lift  thine  eyes.”  She 
seemed  more  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  music  of  Gounod’s 
Redemption,  which  occupied  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
The  chorus  singers,  too,  had  warmed  to  their  work,  or  were  put  on 
their  mettle  by  the  presence  of  the  Royal  visitors,  and  sang  much 
better  than  they  had  done  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Stanford’s  “Elegiac  Ode”  was  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  Wednesday  evening  concert.  Great  as  the  expectations 
were  which  the  high  reputation  of  the  composer  had  led 
the  audience  to  entertain,  they  were  more  than  justified  by 
the  result.  The  text  of  the  “  Elegiac  Ode  ”  is  from  the 
“Burial  Hymn”  by  Mr.  Whitman  for  President  Lincoln-’s 
funeral.  Mr.  Stanford  has  given  expression  in  sound  to  the 
idea  of  the  poet  with  more  eloquence  than  the  writer  has 
achieved  in  words.  The  verses  represent  Death  as  a  “  strong 
deliveress,”  whom  the  poet  calls  on  to  “  undulate  ”  round  the 
world,  “  embracing  all  with  her  sure-encircling  arms.”  And  this 
impression  of  ceaseless  wave-like  motion  is  the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  the  music.  The  orchestral  prelude  introduces  the  theme, 
which  is  throughout  the  work  reproduced  in  connexion  with 
this  personified  Death  the  Deliveress;  while  a  flowing  accom¬ 
paniment,  written  in  crotchet-triplets,  embodies  the  idea  of  the 
ceaseless  rising  and  falling  of  the  waves.  This  undulating  meve- 
ment  continues  through  the  first  chorus,  which  invokes  the 
Deliveress  in  slow  and  majestic  strains;  but,  with  the  words 
“  Praised  be  the  fathomless  Universe,”  time  and  rhythm  change 
together,  and  the  voices  burst  into  a  joyous  allegro,  sustained  by  a 
bold  and  accentuated  accompaniment.  In  the  last  line  of  the 
verse  there  is  a  return  to  the  characteristic  music,  and  the 
chorus  ends  as  it  began,  in  slow  and  solemn  strains.  In  calm 
and  evenly  flowing  measure  the  baritone  solo  next  takes  up  the 
praise  of  the  “dark  mother”  and  the  “lay  of  the  happy  dead.” 
With  the  last  cadence  of  this  air  a  fanciful  orchestral  passage 
introduces  a  soprano  solo  with  a  harp  accompaniment,  light  and 
gay  in  character,  to  represent  the  “  serenades  and  dances”  which 
the  poet  here  proposes  for  the  salutation  of  Death,  The  theme 
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of  the  solo  is  repeated  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices  which  an 
orchestral  post-lude  connects  with  the  succeeding  chorus,  which 
softly,  slowly,  and  solemnly  in  full  and  diatonic  harmony  breathes 
forth  the  silence  of  the  night.  But  the  vein  of  the  brightness  of 
the  previous  passage  is  still  felt  throbbing  through  the  orchestra, 
coming  forward  more  palpably  at  every  close.  A  cadence  of  rare 
beauty  and  originality  then  falls  back  to  the  original  key  in  which 
the  final  chorus  is  written,  in  the  form  of  a  tuneful  fugue  of 
which  the  distinctive  feature  is  the  diverse  rhythm,  and  in  which 
the  familiar  Death-theme  once  more  reappears.  Looked  at  as 
a  whole,  the  “  Elegiac  Ode”  must  be  ranked  as  a  work  of  a  very 
rare  merit,  bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius. 

The  other  important  novelty  produced  at  the  Festival,  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  oratorio,  is  also  distinguished  by  some  strikingly 
original  features.  The  story  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  is  founded,  so 
the  compiler  tells  us,  on  a  reading  of  the  “  Song  of  Songs,”  on 
which  Dr.  Ewald  and  M.  Renan  agree,  but  which  is  very  much 
more  commonplace  and  prosaic  than  the  Canonical  version  of  that 
most  mystical  poem.  The  chief  characters  are  the  “  Rose  of 
Sharon,”  known  throughout  as  the  Sulamite ;  King  Solomon,  and 
the  “  Beloved.”  The  Beloved  and  the  King  are  rivals  for  the  love 
of  the  heroine,  who  is  torn  from  her  lover,  to  be  the  reigning 
favourite  of  the  royal  harem.  But  all  the  splendour  of  the  palace, 
the  homage  of  the  people,  the  seductions  of  finery  and  jewels  have 
no  charms  for  her.  Even  the  passionate  admiration  of  the  royal 
lover  cannot  touch  her  heart.  She  remains  true  to  her  Beloved,  to 
whom  she  is  at  length  restored,  to  wander  once  more  through  the 
vineyards  of  Sulam. 

The  oratorio  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  bearing  a  de¬ 
scriptive  title.  The  first  is  “  Separation.”  In  it  the  Sulamite 
is  torn  from  her  Beloved.  In  the  second  part,  “Temptation,” 
all  the  glories  of  the  world  are  placed  before  her,  but  in 
vain.  In  the  third  part,  “Victory,”  her  steadfastness  triumphs 
over  the  King’s  passion,  and  is  rewarded  by  “  Reunion,” 
in  the  fourth  and  closing  section  of  the  work.  There  is 
no  overture.  A  short  orchestral  prelude  introduces  the  pro¬ 
logue  sung  by  the  contralto  voice,  and  giving  the  audience  to 
understand  that  the  whole  work  is  to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
sense,  and  has  a  spiritual  meaning.  In  the  prologue  is  heard  the 
theme  connected  with  the  motto  of  the  oratorio,  “  Love  is  strong 
as  death  and  unconquerable  as  the  grave,”  and  in  connexion  with 
that  motto  it  frequently  reappears.  In  like  manner  there  is  a 
theme  appropriated  to  each  of  the  leading  characters — the  Sulamite, 
Solomon,  and  the  Beloved — inseparably  connected  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  each,  and  always  apparent  in  the  music  to  herald  their 
approach,  or  echo  their  retreat.  The  oratorio  opens  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Sulam.  The  music  is  like  the  scene,  simple  and  pastoral. 
The  orchestral  part  begins  with  the  melody  of  “  the  Vineyard 
song  ” ;  we  will  take  the  foxes.  This  is  the  theme  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  each  reappearance  of  the  Sulamite,  who  was  distinctively 
a  keeper  of  vineyards.  This  leads  up  to  a  chorus  of  vine-dressers, 
followed  by  a  very  beautiful  tenor  solo,  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
oratorio,  “  So  the  winter  is  past,”  sung  by  the  Beloved  under  the 
lattice  of  the  Sulamite,  inviting  her  to  come  forth  with  him  into 
the  country  and  enjey  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  The  Sulamite 
then  gives  the  “Vineyard  song  ”  as  a  solo,  and  joining  her  Beloved, 
they  sing  a  duet  together,  which  is  followed  by  another  chorus  of 
villagers,  at  the  end  of  which,  during  an  orchestral  passage  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  spring  morning,  the  scene  is  supposed  to  change  to  Lebanon. 
A  contralto  solo,  “  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  the  valley?  ”  gives 
warning  that  Solomon  approaches.  The  music  changes  from  a 
simple  to  a  pompous  style,  and  as  the  cavalcade  draws  nigh,  all 
break  forth  into  a  full  and  very  effective  chorus  of  “  God  save  the 
King,”  which  reappears  again  from  time  to  time,  and  always  with 
excellent  effect.  As  the  King  first  sees  the  Sulamite  the  vineyard 
theme  comes  in  very  prettily.  He  pours  forth  his  admiration  in  a 
tuneful  song.  The  agitation  of  the  music  then  expresses  the 
distraction  of  the  lovers  ;  the  Sulamite  is  borne  away,  and  with  a 
renewed  chorus  of  “  God  save  the  King  ”  the  royal  cortege  moves 
on.  The  second  part,  “Temptation,”  finds  the  Sulamite  in 
Solomon's  palace,  deserted  and  alone.  She  finds  relief  for  her 
sorrowful  feelings  by  singing  the  psalm  “The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,”  to  an  extremely  pretty  air,  touching  and  simple,  and 
with  no  thematic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  This 
simplicity  is  a  leading  trait  of  the  heroine’s  character.  The 
women  of  the  palace  gather  round  her  and  try  to  shame  her  out  of 
it  by  painting  in  glowing  colours  the  splendour  of  the  lot  that 
lies  before  her.  Their  chatter  is  interrupted  by  the  passing  by  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Ark.  Half-a-dozen  choruses  of  Maidens, 
Shepherds,  Elders,  Priests,  Soldiers,  and  People  now  follow  one 
another  in  unbroken  succession,  gradually  increasing  in  fulness 
and  volume  till  all  unite  in  shouting  once  more  a  repetition  of 
“  God  save  the  King.”  But  the  part  ends  with  the  solo  voice  of 
the  Sulamite  in  the  simple  strain  “  My  Beloved  is  mine  and  I 
am  his,”  reiterating  the  assurance  of  her  constancy. 

The  third  part  opens  with  a  tenor  solo  sung  by  the  Beloved  out¬ 
side  the  window  of  the  palace  where  the  Sulamite  is  taking  her 
siesta.  She  hears  the  voice,  but  it  does  not  wake  her,  it  only 
mingles  with  her  dreams.  In  fancy  she  wanders  out  into  the 
streets,  and,  thinking  it  is  night,  inquires  of  the  watchmen  for 
tidings  of  her  love.  Their  rudeness  wakes  her  with  a  sudden 
start  to  find  herself  still  a  prisoner,  and  to  hear  that  her  royal 
lover  is  coming  to  woo  her.  The  vocal  part  of  this  scene  is  merely 
a  dialogue  between  the  two  leading  characters,  while  the  orchestral 
music  suggests  the  idea  of  sleep,  and  recalls  to  the  audience 
the  visionary  nature  of  the  scene.  Solomon  now  in  a  bass  solo 


urges  his  suit,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  duet  in  which  he  declares 
bis  love,  she  her  constancy  ;  and  even  after  the  chorus  of  women 
join  in  support  of  the  lung,  her  voice  rises  high  above  them  all, 
reiterating  that  her  love  is  strong  as  death  and  giving  additional 
emphasis  to  each  repetition  by  the  increased  value  of  the  notes. 
She  has  won  the  victory.  “  Art  thou  so  simple  ?  ”  sing  the  women, 
and  the  third  part  is  done.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part — 
“  Re-union  ” — begins  in  strains  of  melancholy  tenderness.  The 
villagers  in  chorus  lament  the  absence  of  the  Sulamite.  A  bass 
solo  on  the  words  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  foretells  the  return  of 
better  times.  This  is  followed  by  a  chorale  in  full  vocal  harmony, 
supported  by  an  accompaniment  of  wind  instruments.  As  the 
hymn  ends  the  tone  of  lamentation  gives  way  to  one  of  gladness, 
and  the  cry  is  raised  “  The  Sulamite !  ”  Her  return  is  celebrated 
in  a  chorus  of  exuberant  joyfulness,  supported  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  orchestra.  After  the  united  lovers  have  breathed  out  their 
mutual  admiration  in  solo  and  duet,  there  follows  a  chorus  of  much 
spirit  and  energy,  “  For  the  flame  of  love  is  as  fire,”  and  ending 
with  the  words  of  the  motto,  “  Love  is  strong  as  Death.”  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  jubilant  burst  of  sound,  the  placid, 
solemn  strains  of  the  Epilogue  fall  on  the  ear,  singing  the  blessed¬ 
ness  in  store  for  “him  that  overcometh”  in  the  “Paradise  of 
God.” 

One  is  a  little  puzzled  to  decide  as  to  how  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
should  be  classed ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  count  it  among  the 
instances  of  art  which  show  forth  the  triumph  of  heavenly  over 
earthly  love.  The  compiler  has  in  most  cases  stuck  to  the  text 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  ever  turned 
aside  from  it.  To  hear  Solomon  compare  his  love  “  unto  my  charger 
in  Pharaoh’s  stud  ”  jar3  terribly  on  the  ear,  the  more  so  as  the 
words  “  stud  ”  and  “  charger  ”  are  used  in  the  Bible  in  quite  other 
senses,  “  charger”  meaning  invariably  a  large  dish,  and  “  stud  ”  an 
ornamented  knob  or  boss.  “Spoil”  is  a  better  word  than  the 
unmusical  “  ravage  ”  in  the  “  Vineyard  song,”  or,  if  the  music 
requires  a  longer  word,  why  not  use  “  destroy  ”  ?  Looked  at 
merely  as  a  musical  drama,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  is  a  work  of 
great  merit,  both  original  and  beautiful ;  and  the  composer  must 
be  congratulated  on  having  achieved  a  decided  success  and  added 
another  to  the  laurels  he  has  already  won.  The  production  of 
two  such  brilliant  compositions  as  the  “  Elegiac  Ode  ”  and  the 
“  Rose  of  Sharon  ”  will  give  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1884  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  the  history  of  English  music. 


PROFESSOR  RUSKIN’S  PLEASURES  OF  LEARNING. 

IT  is  perfectly  appalling  to  think  what  very  dull  folk  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were — that  i3,  supposing  we  accept  the  view  of  them 
presented  by  the  Slade  Professor  in  his  Lecture  delivered  at 
Oxford  last  Saturday.  From  Bertha  to  Osburga — this  marking  of 
periods  by  the  names  of  women  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ruskin — 
that  is,  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half — they  passed  their  time, 
we  are  told,  in  learning  the  Christian  faith  and  in  the  practice  of 
“arts  and  beauties.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  scoff  at  250  years 
given  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  especially  when  combined  with 
arts  and  beauties,  or  to  doubt  that  to  regenerate  minds  centuries 
so  devoted  would  be  full  of  pleasures.  Considering,  however,  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
both  at  different  stages  in  and  at  the  end  of  their  long  period 
of  discipleship,  we  are  amazed  at  their  slowness  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Surely,  if  the  men  of  Kent,  for  example,  had  been  dili¬ 
gent  in  “  the  daily  more  reverent  learning  ”  of  the  faith — to 
say  nothing  of  arts  and  beauties — they  would  not  a  hundred 
years  after  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  have  needed  to  be 
restrained  by  a  threat  of  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  from 
offering  to  “  devils.”  Nor  do  the  lives  of  many  of  our  early  kings 
present  such  devotion  to  arts  and  beauties  as  would  satisfy  the 
critical  demands  of  the  Slade  Professor.  Of  course  the  life 
of  Alfred  may  be  quoted  as  a  defence  of  the  new  doctrine.  Such 
an  argument,  however,  is  worth  about  as  much  as  the  report  of  a 
school  would  be  that  was  based  on  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with 
a  master  of  literary  tastes.  Up  to  this  time  we  confess  that  the  richer 
Saxons — we  are  not  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  term,  and  hope 
that  Professor  Freeman  will  speak  seriously  on  the  subject  to  his 
colleague  in  historical  teaching — always  seemed  to  us  to  have  lived  a 
jovial,  though  a  somewhat  unintellectual,  life.  As  boys,  it  is  true, 
they  went  to  school,  and  there,  we  admit,  some  of  them  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  arts  and  beauties  by  learning  to  read,  and  by  sharpening 
their  wits  by  answering  riddles  and  repeating  catechisms  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  Child’s  Guide  of  our  own  early  years.  When, 
however,  school  days  were  over,  we  imagined  that  the  youth,  un¬ 
less  indeed  he  was  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  entered 
on  a  life  of  eating,  drinking,  hunting,  and  fighting.  According 
to  the  latest  light,  it  seems  that  we  were  wrong,  and  that 
“  the  Saxons  ”  spent  their  days  in  the  pleasures  of  learning.  We 
have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  we  have  erred  in  good  com¬ 
pany.  Unless  the  character  of  the  nation  changed  in  a  single 
lifetime,  Asser,  too,  must  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Alfred 
was  grossly  unjust  in  threatening  to  deprive  Lis  ealdormen  of 
office  unless  they  applied  themselves  more  earnestly  to  their 
studies.  The  poor  men  really  enjoyed  their  lessons,  and  what  he 
took  for  laziness  was  only  natural  dulness.  It  i3  to  be  hoped  that 
the  scholars  so  soundly  rated  by  the  King  were  not  guilty  of  imi¬ 
tating  their  monkish  masters  in  a  habit  described  by  the  lecturer 
as  scrawling  figures  all  over  the  pages  of  books,  even  though  by 
restraining  the  scrawling  propensities  innate  in  idle  learners 
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they  may  have  delayed  the  production  of  “a  supremely  Gothic 
Gainsborough”  or  a  surpassingly  Romantic  Ruskin  ;  for,  when 
alliterative  epithets  are  flying  about,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deny 
one  to  the  Professor,  especially  as  we  can  show  reason  for 
our  phrase.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  pictures  an  ideal  past,  when  all  men 
possessed  the  virtues  of  saints  and  artists,  no  less  does  he  live  in 
an  imaginary  present.  For  him,  at  least,  the  “Vox  clamantis” 
sounds  in  vain.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  believes  “  that  there  has 
been  no  time  in  all  the  pride  of  the  past  when  the  country  might 
more  securely  trust  in  the  glory  of  her  youth.”  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  mysterious  sentence  does  not  refer  to  the  boys  who 
slenderly  furnish  the  ranks  of  our  army.  Only  let  his  hearers, 
“  young  men  and  maidens  ” — for  the  Professor  ever  speaks 
virginibus  pueri&que — do  one  thing  to  secure  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire.  For  a  moment  surely  his  numerous  and  youthful  dis¬ 
ciples  held  their  breath  in  enthusiastic  expectation  to  hear  what 
great  thing  the  prophet  would  bid  them  do.  Before  the  under¬ 
graduate,  it  may  be,  there  passed  “  the  inexpressible  vision  ”  of 
himself  playing  at  being  a  navvy,  while  the  more  cultured  soul  of 
the  Somerville  student  was  fired  with  thoughts  of  Iphigenia.  The 
next  words  were  oracular.  Let  them  consider  “  whether  London 
be  indeed  the  natural  and  divinely  appointed  produce  of  the 
Thames”;  and,  if  it  be  not,  let  them  further  consider  how  to 
change  it,  with  a  view,  we  suppose,  of  making  it  “  natural  and 
divinely  appointed.”  When  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 
Oxford  have  grown  sufficiently  priggish  by  pondering  over  and 
discussing  this  saying,  which  appears  to  our  unenlightened  mind  to 
be  nonsense,  they  will  then,  they  are  assured,  know  how  to 
make  England  “  a  royal  throne  of  kings,  a  sceptred  isle,  for  all 
the  world  a  source  of  light,”  and  various  other  fine  things. 

From  the  enunciation  of  this  and  other  dark  sayings,  such  as 
that  “  the  art  of  England  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  whale’s 
cubs  combined  by  boiling  ” — we  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette — Mr.  Ruskin  passed  to  the  characteristics  of  various 
nations.  The  Normans  he  considered  were  not  “  apprehensive.” 
They  did  not  then,  we  suppose,  seize  on  and  make  their  own  the 
language,  art,  or  political  life  of  the  various  lands  they  entered. 
Little  or  nothing  was  apprehended  by  them  in  England,  in  Sicily, 
or  in  the  land  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  The  character  of 
the  Conqueror’s  rule,  the  palaces  of  Roger  and  the  two  Williams 
at  Palermo,  the  speech  of  Rouen  and  the  song  of  Taillefer  were 
then  no  outward  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  most  apprehensive 
people  of  the  North.  “  They  are,”  we  are  told,  “  like  the  living 
rock,  they  flow  like  lava  and  congeal  like  granite.”  Again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Professor’s  words,  aud  as  we  do 
not  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  England  more  like  “a 
sceptred  isle  ”  than  she  is  at  present  by  trying  to  read  his  riddles, 
we  pass  on  to  the  amazing  statement  that  the  Saxons  were 
“docile.”  Verily  Charles  the  Great  taught  them  somewhat,  but 
his  teaching  reminds  one  of  the  lesson  inflicted  on  the 
men  of  Succoth.  And  in  spite  of  his  rough  discipline  more 
than  one  of  his  successors  would  have  been  glad  if  the  Saxons 
had  been  a  little  more  like  Mr.  Raskin’s  description  of  them. 
While  however  they  wrere  docile,  they  were  “  with  difficulty 
rational  and  rarely  wise.”  This  seems  a  sweeping  judgment  to 
pass  on  a  whole  people,  and  that  the  race  which  produced  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  the  Ottos,  to  say  nothing  of  later  heroes.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  docile  Saxon  is  set  “  the  sternly  indocile  Lombard 
who  never  jests.”  Slow  as  the  Lombards  were  in  adopting 
Roman  civilization,  this  is  saying  far  too  much.  To  what  race 
does  Mr.  Ruskin  suppose  Paul  the  Deacon  belonged,  and  how 
came  it  that  he  found  a  grammarian  ready  to  teach  him  P  What 
of  the  founders  of  the  Volturnian  monastery  and  the  multitude 
of  Lombard  monks  ?  Of  what  race  was  Erchempert  P  Of 
Liutprand  the  Professor  can  know  nothing,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  a  Lombard  could  jest.  Indeed,  for  all  we  can  see,  his 
descriptions  of  the  various  nations  seem  given  quite  haphazard, 
and  he  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  the  Lombard  flowed  like 
“lava”  and  the  rest  of  it,  that  the  Norman  was  docile  and  the 
Saxon  sternly  indocile.  It  would  have  been  at  least  as  true  as 
what  he  did  say,  and  would  have  sounded  quite  as  efl'ectively ; 
and  that,  after  all,  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  an  historical  lecture. 

Towards  theend  of  his  discourse  Mr.  Ruskin  made  merry  over  a 
sentence  in  which  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  described  the 
pleasure  he  felt  on  looking  down  from  St.  Martin’s  churchyard  on 
the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  and  the  newly-founded  college 
of  St.  Augustine’s.  To  us  the  Dean’s  thoughts  seem  not  unworthy 
of  the  man  or  of  the  scene  before  him.  Few  English  churchmen, 
and  indeed  few  Englishmen  of  any  education,  can  have  looked  on 
that  scene  without  some  feeling  of  gladness,  and  without  linking 
together  the  places  where  our  fathers  first  heard  the  preaching 
of  the  Cross  and  that  building,  it3elf  a  link  between  the  earliest 
and  the  present  stage  of  our  Church’s  history,  which  the  piety 
of  our  own  day  has  raised  for  the  purpose  of  doing  for  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth  what  St.  Augustine  did  for  us.  The 
critical  Professor,  however,  will  allow  us  no  such  thoughts.  Ilis 
exquisite  soul  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  women  of  India 
have  learned  to  wear  Paisley  shawls,  and  his  delicate  sense  of 
enjoyment  is  marred  by  the  sight  of  a  county  gaol.  With  his 
stale  gibes  at  the  efforts  which  have  spread  the  Faith,  about  which 
he  talks  so  romantically,  over  no  small  part  of  the  world,  we  will 
not  concern  ourselves.  As,  however,  he  believes  that  he  is 
delivering  a  course  of  historical  lectures,  we  must  ask  what  he  meant 
by  ridiculing  the  Dean's  assertion  that  the  English  Church  in  her 
early  years  was  full  of  missionary  zeal.  The  Saxons,  be  tells  us, 
were  too  busy  learning  to  take  to  preaching  ;  all  missionary  effort 


came  from  Iona.  We  will  pass  by  his  silly  crotchet  about  the 
absorption  of  our  forefathers  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  go  to 
facts.  Ignorant  as  Mr.  Ruskin  is  about  history,  there  are  some 
names  that  we  should  have  thought  even  he  would  have  known 
something  about.  Willibrord,  who  laboured  for  fifty  years  among 
the  Frisians,  and  his  twelve  companions,  the  two  Tlewalds  slain 
by  the  “  docile  ”  Saxons,  and  Bishop  Suidbert,  who  converted  many 
Westphalians,  are  all  spoken  of  at  some  length  by  Baada.  Can 
Mr.  Ruskin  have  lectured  on  early  English  history  without  having 
read  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  ?  And  what  does  be  make  of  the 
mission  of  Winfrith  (St.  Boniface),  whose  work  bore  fruit  in 
almost  every  part  of  Germany,  save  perhaps  among  the  Saxons  ? 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  sentences  always  sound  well,  and  when  he  talks  of 
“a  Gothic  Gainsborough,”  and  the  like,  we  are  pleased  to  listen 
to  him,  for  then,  in  truth,  we  do  not  greatly  care  whether  he  talks 
sense  or  nonsense.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever  discusses  matters  which 
demand  above  all  things  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 


THE  CAT  SHOW. 

riMTIS  annual  cat  show,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
-L  important  of  those  held  in  this  country,  took  place  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  21st  and  22nd,  and  produced  the  large 
number  of  356  entries.  We  have  in  former  years  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  these  shows  tend  to  produce  for  the  large  and 
admirable  body  of  cats  in  this  country.  Already  they7  have  borne 
fruit.  Not  only  is  the  position  of  cats  in  the  household  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  recognized,  but  arrangements  are  already 
made  by  public  institutions  to  add  to  their  comfort  and  well 
being.  Now,  not  only  are  stray  cats  taken  to  the  Home  for  Dogs, 
but  cats  are  received  as  boarders  at  a  moderate  price  per  week, 
and  well  looked  after  in  every  particular.  Indeed,  the  English¬ 
man  has  now  some  little  right  to  look  down  upon  the  base  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Belgians,  who,  we  are  informed  on  high  authority, 
deliberately  breed  cats  to  sell  for  tneir  skins.  Yet  not  the  less 
we  may  venture  to  put  forth  a  few  hints  on  the  education  of 
cats.  Early  elementary  education  can  be  best  imparted  by  the 
mother.  Where  the  kitten  is  too  early  deprived  of  maternal  care, 
and  mere  human  guidance  has  to  be  relied  on,  the  text-books 
should  be  consulted,  which  generally  treat  fully  and  wisely  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  higher  education,  again,  is  generally 
self-acquired,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  every  opportunity 
for  mental  and  moral  development.  The  intermediate  education 
of  cats,  however,  has  to  be  given  by  those  who  belong  to  the 
family,  and  on  their  care  and  judgment  the  success  of  the  cat  in 
after  life  will  mainly  depend.  We  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
teaching  of  many  accomplishments,  or  “  tricks,”  as  the  vulgar  call 
them,  but  a  strong  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  two 
arts.  First,  the  art  of  jumping  through  the  arms  or  over  a  stick, 
a  practice  which  affords  great  pleasure  to  the  student,  and,  further, 
is  valuable  as  affording  healthy  exercise,  for  if  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  be  kept  up  the  cat  will  practise  it  at  an  age  when 
other  forms  of  violent  exertion  have  been  abandoned  as  un¬ 
dignified.  The  other  is  the  art  of  “  begging,”  or  setting  up  as 
a  request  for  food.  When  this  is  taught  in  early  kittenhood,  the 
cat,  having  a  means  of  expressing  its  wants,  may  readily  be 
taught  to  avoid  the  practice  of  attracting  the  attention  of  its 
friends  at  meal  times  by  touching  them  or  jumping  on  their  laps, 
both  of  which  actions,  besides  being  contrary  to  good  manners, 
are  irritating  and  unpleasant,  especially  to  strangers,  and  often 
lead  to  the  banishment  of  the  cat  during  meals.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  education  of  cats,  punishment  is,  of  course,  a  necessity ; 
but  the  utmost  care  should  always  be  taken  never  to  make  punish¬ 
ment  so  severe  as  to  frighten  or  scare  the  cat,  for  if  this  effect  be 
produced,  it  is  valueless  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  fault  for 
which  it  is  administered.  Punishment  should  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  word  of  blame  or  some  scolding  noise.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  mere  repetition  of  the  sound  will  be  found  to  deter 
the  pupil  from  pursuing  any  line  of  conduct  of  which  its  preceptor 
maj7  disapprove. 

At  the  recent  show  we  were  again  struck  at  the  different  results 
obtained  by  the  skilful  and  impartial  judges,  Mr.  George  Billet  and 
J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  by  following  the  careful  code  of 
points  and  those  obtained  by  general  instinct  and  impression. 
Though  all  the  cats  which  received  awards  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  any  cat  lover,  however  ignorant  of  the  rules  and 
code  of  the  cat  fancy,  yet  such  a  one  would  often  admire  far  more 
some  unnoticed  cat,  and  would  probably  be  right  in  his  judgment 
from  the  social  point  of  view.  Cats  are  so  essentially  creatures  of 
beauty  that,  analyse  and  codify  as  we  will,  they  defy  our  attempts 
at  rule  and  measurement. 


KARL  HILLEBHAND. 

ARL  IIILLEBRAND  died  last  Saturday.  The  event  was 
not  unexpected,  as  he  had  been  ill  for  a  considerable  time, 
yet  the  news  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  who  loved  him  as  a 
man  even  more  than  as  an  author.  They  had  hoped  he  might 
still  live  for  a  few  years  to  enlighten  them  now  and  then  with  an 
occasional  gleam  of  his  insight  and  his  humour.  Perhaps  the  hope 
was  cruel,  at  any  rate  it  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Karl  Iiillebrand  was  born  in  Giessen  in  1829;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  professor  who  was  distinguished  in  his  own  day 
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as  a  philosopher  and  a  literary  historian,  who  seceded  from 
the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  wrote  many  books, 
the  only  one  of  which  that  is  likely  to  he  remembered  i3 
a  History  of  German  Literature ,  re-edited  by  his  son.  The  latter, 
a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years,  was  studying  law  in  the 
University  of  his  native  town  when  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke 
out.  He  took  part  in  it,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned  in 
Ratstadt,  from  which,  after  three  months,  he  made  a  rather 
sensational  escape  to  France,  where  for  a  time  he  became  the 
private  secretary  of  H.  Heine.  Karl  Hillebrand  always  recalled 
this  period  with  pleasure,  though  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
it  more  guardedly  than  of  any  other  part  of  his  life.  “  I  was 
received  with  such  entire  intimacy  into  the  family,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  do  not  feel  it  would  become  me  either  to  talk  or 
write  about  its  members.”  Still  he  always  spoke  with  great 
affection  and  gratitude  of  the  poet,  and  attributed  to  him  the 
most  important  part  of  his  literary  education.  In  1863  Karl 
Hi-llebrand  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Foreign 
Literature  at  Douai,  which  he  resigned,  together  with  his 
other  offices,  when  the  war  between  France  and  Germany 
was  declared.  Afterwards  he  lived  and  wrote  in  Florence, 
a  town  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  its  historical  reminis¬ 
cences  almost  as  much  as  by  its  artistic  and  social  charm. 
He  was  by  nature  an  historian.  He  saw  every  individual  and 
incident,  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  a  part  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  age.  He  was  not  content  with  knowing  a 
person ;  he  must  also  know  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lived.  It  is  this  that  lends  his  best  work  its  lasting  value ;  it 
is  this  also  that  makes  him  occasionally  seem  uncertain  of  his 
point,  that  lends  a  certain  want  of  coherence  and  unity  to  some 
of  his  essays.  He  had — a  rare  thing  in  our  age — too  much  to 
say,  and  was  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 

The  very  catholicity  of  his  taste  was  a  disadvantage  to  him  as 
a  literary  critic.  He  was  too  strongly  conscious  of  the  historical 
conditions  under  whifth  every  work  is  produced  to  believe  in  an 
absolute  standard  of  beauty.  He  could  admire  Tasso  and  Pope 
without  reviling  Dante  and  Shaks-peare ;  nay,  while  acknowledging 
in  the  fullest  measure  their  higher  claims.  Among  English  writers 
of  the  second  order  he  was  never  tired  of  reading  or  of  quoting 
Fielding  and  Sterne.  Swift  was  too  logical,  too  hard,  too  self- 
consistent  entirely  to  please  him,  ready  as  he  was  to  recognize  the 
Deane  power.  He  even  preferred  Addison  to  Swift, the  accomplished 
essayist  to  the  one  man  who  showed  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
view  of  life  taken  by  the  majority  of  highly  educated  men  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  similar  way  he  was  unable  to  enjoy 
the  charm  of  Rossetti,  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  of  much  of 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry.  In  private  conversation  he  freely  owned 
the  power  of  such  verse,  but  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  historically 
retrograde.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  Burns  by  heart,  and  was 
enchanted  by  Blake  when  he  first  read  his  poems,  rather  late  in 
life. 

If  the  historical  sense  of  Karl  Hillebrand  rendered  him  rather 
unjust  to  a  poetical  and  artistic  school  which  will  undoubtedly 
take  its  place  in  the  history  of  English  culture,  it  endowed  him 
with  a  tolerance  such  as  we  rarely  see.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  a  Conservative,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  a  man  who  even  ventured  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  in  favour  of  that  much-maligned  monarch  Napoleon  III.  But 
his  house  and  his  heart  were  open  to  all  sincere  and  honest  men, 
to  whatever  party,  to  whatever  country,  to  whatever  religion  they 
might  belong.  At  times  under  the  influence  of  nervous  disease 
he  may  have  become  excited,  and  have  spoken  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  France  in  a  way  that  he  himself  would  have  grieved  to 
hear  repeated,  though  he  firmly  believed  that  what  he  said  was 
the  truth.  But  he  never  asked  the  struggling  author,  Are  you 
Radical  or  Conservative,  French  or  German?  his  only  questions 
were,  What  can  you  do,  and  how  can  I  help  you  ?  and  the  help  he 
gave  was  neither  slow  nor  stinted.  It  is  fitting  that  those  who 
knew  him  should  remember  that  death  never  robbed  the  world 
of  a  more  generous  opponent  or  a  truer  friend.  In  Karl  Hillebrand 
Germany  has  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  historians  and, 
perhaps,  her  greatest  essayist ;  his  friends  have  suffered  a  greater 
and  more  irreparable  loss. 


MR.  CHILDERS’S  FAILURE. 

MR.  CHILDERS  has  thrown  away  a  golden  opportunity. 

The  force  of  events  had  been  making  inevitable  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  upon  the  National  Debt.  For  many  years  past, 
with  the  exception  of  France,  no  great  Government  had  raised  con¬ 
siderable  loans.  Turkey,  Egypt,  Peru,  and  Spain  were  no  longer 
able  to  borrow ;  the  credit  of  Russia  was  also  paralysed ;  Austria 
and  Hungary  had  applied  but  sparingly  to  the  European  money 
markets,  and,  by  improved  administration,  had  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  interest  on  their  debt.  The  finances  of  Italy  had  so 
much  improved  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  grown  so 
rapidly  that  not  only  had  Italy  ceased  borrowing,  but  the  Italian 
people  had  bought  up  large  amounts  of  their  debt  previously  held 
in  France  and  England.  The  United  States  had  effected  a  re¬ 
demption  of  their  debt  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  we  ourselves  had  also  made  reductions  which  would  have 
been  considered  remarkable  were  it  not  for  the  achievements  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  debts  of  the  European  and  American 
States  had  either  decreased  or  grown  but  little,  while  the  popula¬ 


tion  and  wealth  of  the  world  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  result 
was  that  the  stocks  of  the  great  Governments  were  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  new  Sinking  Fund  established  by  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment  had  made  it  certain  that,  if  peace  is  preserved,  the  debt 
of  this  country  will  be  enormously  decreased  within  the  next 
twenty  years;  and,  consequently,  the  price  of  Consols  must  inevit¬ 
ably  rise.  Consols,  in  fact,  had  risen  in  price  from  about  92  a  few 
years  ago  to  102,  and  for  a  little  while  even  they  kad  gone  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  Thus  the  holders  of  Consols  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  receive  for  the  money  invested  less  than  3  per  cent., 
instead  of  receiving,  as  formerly,  about  3^  per  cent.  Had  Mr. 
Childers  been  patient,  this  rise  would  certainly  have  continued, 
and  gradually  the  holders  would  have  become  accustomed  to 
receiving  per  cent.,  or  perhaps  even  less.  Then  the  public 
would  have  received,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  proposal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  debt ;  they  would  have  recognized  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  had  raised  the  credit  of  the  country 
so  high  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  borrow  at  from 
2^  to  2$  per  cent.,  and  they  would  have  bowed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable.  But  at  the  beginning  ©f  this  year  they  had  only 
become  accustomed  to  receive  about  3  per  cent.,  and  they  did  not 
recognize  that  the  Government  could  borrow  much  lower.  It 
was  a  mistake,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Childers  to  hurry 
conversion.  By  doing  so  he  has  certainly  made  it  more  difficult 
in  the  future  to  reduce  the  charge  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country.  By  the  necessity  of  his  position  he  had  to  aim  at  re¬ 
ducing  the  charge  upen  the  taxpayers ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  to 
try  to  induce  the  holders  of  Consols  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  they  formerly  received  ;  and  he  attempted  to  soften 
this  by  offering  them  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  however,  the  holders  of  Consols  are  for  the  greater  part 
persons  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  offer  of  a  larger  amount  of 
capital,  while  they  are  greatly  interested  in  not  submitting  to  a 
reduction  of  interest.  The  bulk  of  the  fundholders  consist  either 
of  persons  who  are  entitled  under  trusts  to  receive  interest  from 
the  trust  funds  during  their  lives,  the  capital  going  to  others  upon 
their  death  ;  or  they  are  old  people  who  have  put  their  savings 
into  Consols  and  have  to  live  upon  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 
Both  of  these  classes  are  evidently  interested  that  there  shall  be 
no  reduction  in  the  interest  receivable,  while  it  would  benefit 
them  in  nowise  if  the  capital  were  increased  without  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  annuity.  Under  these  circumstances  they  could 
be  induced  to  accept  Mr.  Childers’s  offer  only  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  if  they  declined,  they  would  be  compelled  to  take 
even  more  unfavourable  terms.  Mr.  Childers  took  no  pains  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  he  could  compel  them  to  accept  more 
unfavourable  terms.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  holders  of  Consols, 
bankers  are  the  most  influential ;  and  bankers,  as  it  happened,  are 
more  interested  in  maintaining  the  interest  than  in  increasing  the 
capital.  Just  now  trade  is  extremely  depressed,  and  bankers  find 
it  difficult  to  employ  their  funds  profitably.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  keep  up  the  dividends  they  pay  their  shareholders,  they  have 
to  look  more  than  in  ordinary  times  to  the  return  from  their  in¬ 
vestments.  But  the  bulk  of  their  investments  are  necessarily  in 
Consols.  If,  then,  the  interest  upon  Consols  were  reduced,  the 
return  from  their  investments  would  be  reduced  also ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  trade  was  bad  they  would  thus  suffer  a  further 
diminution  of  receipts.  Consequently  they  would  have  to  offer 
their  shareholders  a  lower  rate  of  dividend.  Obviously  bankers 
would  not  willingly  consent  to  this  proposal.  In  themselves, 
therefore,  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Childers  were  not  calculated  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  holders  of  Consols.  And  there  are  other 
circumstances  in  the  case  which  were  also  unfavourable  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Owing  to  the  great  and  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
long  peace,  skilful  administration,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  Consols  existing,  that  particular  stock  has  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  occupied  a  unique  position  in  the  world.  It 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  sound  in 
finance.  “  As  good  as  Consols  ”  is  a  phrase  constantly  in  the 
mouths  of  bankers  to  imply  that  a  stock  is  absolutely  secure  ;  that 
an  investor  may  put  his  money  into  it  confident  that  it  will 
always  yield  him  the  promised  annuity  and  will  never  fall  seriously 
in  price.  Hence  bankers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  investing  in 
Consols  their  reserves.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
English  money  market,  our  bankers,  other  than  the  Bank  of 
England,  keep  no  cash  reserve.  What  serves  them  as  a  reserve  is 
usually  invested  in  Consols.  By  so  investing  it,  it  yields  them 
3  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  lying  idle  in  the  form  of  coin  or 
notes,  and  it  is  very  nearly  as  convenient  as  coin  or  notes  would 
be.  The  banker  knows  that  at  any  moment  he  can  sell  Consols, 
or  borrow  upon  them  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  In  the  language 
of  the  City,  a  dealer  in  the  Stock  Fxchange  hitherto  has  always 
been  ready  to  “  make  a  price  ”  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Consols.  In  other  words,  a  banker,  if  he  wishes  to  turn  a  portion 
of  his  reserve  into  cash,  can  be  certain  that  at  any  time  he  will  be 
ablo  to  sell  in  a  lump  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stock  without  a 
moment’s  delay  and  without  any  bargaining.  This  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  any  other  case,  and  therefore  bankers  are  particularly 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  injuriously  to  affect  the 
market  for  Consols.  If  they  could  be  sure  that  the  whole 
of  the  existing  Consols  would  be  converted  into  Two  and  a  Half 
per  Cents.,  no  doubt  the  new  stock  would  be  as  readily  saleable 
as  the  old ;  but,  not  being  sure  of  this,  the  conversion  of 
a  portion  would  split  up  the  Consol  market,  would  diminish 
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tlie  old  prestige  of  Consols,  and  yet  would  not  make  the  new  stock 
as  readily  saleable  as  the  old.  It  was  a  mistake,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  at  once  to  have  taken 
powers  to  apply  compulsory  conversion.  In  our  opinion,  he  did 
wrong  in  too  soon  attempting  to  convert.  The  time  had  not  come, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  when  the  public  was  prepared  for 
conversion.  No  proof  had  been  given  that  the  Government  could 
borrow  large  amounts  at  2k  per  cent.  But  when  once  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  attempt 
to  convert,  he  ought  to  have  done  everything  practicable  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  And  one  thing  clearly  necessary  was 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  bankers  and  stockbrokers  that,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  convert,  they  could  be  made  to  convert 
involuntarily.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  neglected  to  do 
this,  and  bankers  naturally  decided  to  do  nothing  themselves 
that  would  at  all  affect  the  Consol  market  injuriously.  The 
feeling  of  bankers  in  this  respect  was  fully  shared  by  dealers  and 
brokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange;  and  these  two  classes,  stock¬ 
brokers  and  bankers,  have  naturally  immense  influence  with  the 
ordinary  public  in  such  matters.  Indeed,  very  few  holders  of 
Consols  would  venture  upon  such  a  step  as  conversion  with¬ 
out  first  taking  the  advice  of  either  their  bankers  or  their 
brokers,  and  most  would  probably  take  that  of  both.  Bankers 
and  brokers,  almost  without  exception,  advised  their  clients 
not  to  convert.  Thus  the  attempt  of  the  Government  was  in¬ 
evitably  doomed  to  failure.  One  other  consideration  which  wa3 
adverse  to  conversion  was  the  unhappy  political  action  of  the 
Government.  If  this  country  was  still  in  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  there  would  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  impression  that  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  France  would  certainly  not  have  entered  upon  the  ad¬ 
venturous  colonial  policy  which  has  caused  so  much  disturbance ; 
and,  generally,  there  would  be  greater  confidence  in  all  countries. 
As  it  is,  our  relations  with  Germany  are  far  from  cordial,  and  a 
state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  which  has  disquieted  the 
public  mind.  People  in  the  City  do  not  exactly  fear  a  collision 
with  either  Germany  or  France  ;  but  they  see  that  our  position  in 
the  world  is  by  no  means  as  assured  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  and, 
with  the  vague,  uneasy  feeling  that  there  ■  are  difficulties  in  store 
for  us,  they  refuse  to  believe  that  our  Government  now  can  borrow 
at  2|  per  cent,  as  easily  as  it  might  have  done  had  it  acted  more 
wisely.  With  Prince  Bismarck  sulky,  if  not  unfriendly;  with 
France  exasperated ;  with  Russia  steadily  approaching  the  con¬ 
fines  of  India ;  and  with  difficulties  before  us  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  anything  may  happen.  We  may,  in  short,  be  involved  in 
operations  which  would  compel  us  to  suspend  our  redemption 
of  debt,  and  even  to  add  to  it  considerably.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
bankers  and  others  have  decided  that  it  is  wiser  to  wait  than  to 
accept  Mr.  Childers’s  proposals  at  once,  and  in  the  decision  they 
have  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Childers’s  proposals. 

The  Times,  with  its  usual  want  of  judgment  in  such  matters, 
has  been  urging  the  Government  to  apply  compulsion  at  once,  and 
we  are  surprised  to  see  that  even  the  Economist  has  taken  the  same 
course.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  do  nothing  so 
unwise.  In  addressing  his  constituents  the  other  day,  Mr.  Childers 
professed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  has  been  effected ;  but,  if 
so,  Mr.  Childers  is  thankful  for  small  mercies.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
out  of  more  than  600  millions  of  stock  existing,  barely  21  millions 
have  been  converted,  and  of  these  21  millions  more  than  half  are  held 
by  the  Government  itself  in  trust  for  others.  More  than  half,  there¬ 
fore,  has  practically  been  converted  by  the  Government  itself.  The 
independent  public  has  converted  less  than  10  millions  ;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  stock  existing.  From  this  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  would  fail  if  it  attempted  com¬ 
pulsory  conversion.  In  order  to  carry  out  compulsory  con¬ 
version,  it  should  be  prepared  to  pay  off  all  the  holders  of  Consols 
who  are  unwilling  to  convert,  and,  therefore,  it  would  have  to 
raise  an  immense  sum  of  money  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  But  for 
the  various  reasons  which  we  have  been  enumerating,  the  public 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  is 
not  good  enough  to  raise  hundreds  of  millions  at  2|  per  cent. 
Therefore,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  great  loan  would  fail.  No 
doubt  the  Government  can  convert  the  debt  in  small  amounts,  as 
Mr.  Childers  hinted  at  Knottingley.  And  by-and-bve,  when  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  unfortunate  proposals  which  have  just 
failed  has  passed  away,  and  when  by  the  action  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  the  amount  of  Consols  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  greatly 
reduced,  it  will  be  possible  to  resume  the  work  and  so  convert 
gradually.  But  for  the  present  the  wisest  thing  the  Government 
can  do  is  to  accept  this  defeat  with  a  good  grace ;  to  recognize 
that  it  has  acted  impatiently,  and  therefore  spoiled  its  own  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  allow  the  public  to  forget  the  fiasco.  If  peace  is 
preserved  so  that  the  redemption  of  the  debt  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  rapid  rate,  the  time  will  in  a  few  years  come  when  conversion, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  effected.  But  Mr.  Childers’s 
over-eagerness  has  undoubtedly  postponed  that  time,  and  has 
rendered  a  successful  and  satisfactory  conversion  more  difficult 
than  it  need  have  been. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

TO  allot  weights  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  horses  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  should  all  be  on  terms  of  equality  was 
the  task  set  before  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the 
handicap  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  Four  stones  made  the  margin 


which  he  allowed  himself  for  this  purpose.  Fifty-six  pounds, 
therefore,  was  assumed  to  be  the  amount  of  weight  which,  when  put 
on  the  back  of  the  best  horse  in  the  race,  would  make  him  as  slow  as 
the  worst,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  intermediate  pounds  among 
the^  other  127  horses,  lay  the  work  of  the  handicap. 

Speed  and  power  are  the  two  chief  requisites  in  a  Cambridge¬ 
shire  horse,  and  in  these  respects  the  winner  of  this  year  is 
a  model.  Strength  is  required  in  getting  up  the  hill  success¬ 
fully  at  the  great  speed  at  which  the  race  is  run,  and  many 
horses  that  can  stay  over  the  far  longer  Cesarewitch  course  are  with¬ 
out  the  power  necessary  to  win  the  Cambridgeshire  under  any¬ 
thing  like  a  heavy  weight.  Last  year  it  had  been  won  by  the 
three-year-old  Bendigo,  who  started  at  50  toi  and  carried  6  st.  10  lbs. 
The  year  before  it  had  been  won  by  an  older  horse  carrying  a  still 
lighter  weight.  This  was  the  four-year-old  Hackness,  who 
carried  only  6  st.  4  lbs.,  but  her  great  chance  had  been  no 
secret,  and  she  started  second  favourite.  The  previous  year  the 
race  liad  been  won  by  a  three-year- old  carrying  a  very  heavy 
burden.  Foxhall  had  won  the  Cesarewiteh  a  fortnight  before,  and 
now  he  won  the  Cambridgeshire  under  9  st.,  beating  such  horses 
as  Bend  Or,  a  winner  of  the  Derby ;  Petronel,  a  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand ;  Tristan,  to  whom  he  was  giving  1  st.  9  lbs ; 
Corrie  Roy,  to  whom  he  was  giving  nearly  3  st.  ;  and  Peter, 
who  was  carrying  lost.  We  may  observe  "here  that  Foxhall’s 
is  the  only  Cambridgeshire  which  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
that  of  the  present  week. 

The  Cambridgeshire  may  be  said  to  suffer  from  first  to  last  from 
the  Cesarewitch.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  weights  to  its  decision,  a;  period  of  about  six  weeks,  the 
Cesarewitch  absorbs  by  far  the  most  attention ;  and,  after  the 
Cesarewitch,  only  a  fortnight  remains  for  the  study  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  Secondly,  the  result  of  the  Cesarewitch  often  to  some 
extent  discounts  the  Cambridgeshire.  So  many  horses  usually 
start  for  both  races  that  many  backers  will  not  meddle  with 
the  Cambridgeshire  until  the  Cesarewitch  has  been  decided. 
This  month  eleven  of  the  twenty  horses  that  ran  in  the  Cesare¬ 
witch  were  entered  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  To  begin  with,  St. 
Gatien,  the  winner,  was  entered  for  the  shorter  race,  and  in  some 
respects  he  came  off  very  badly ;  for,  as  winner  of  the  Cesare¬ 
witch,  he  had  to  carry  a  stone  extra,  whereas,  if  he  had  also  been 
the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  he  would  have  had  only  7  lbs.  extra 
on  his  back.  As  it  happened,  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch  preferred  his  chance  with  Florence,  who  bad  run 
fourth  for  that  race,  and,  as  the  event  prioved,  he  did  so  with  good 
reason.  This  wonderful  mare  had  begun  the  season  by  running 
unaccountably  badly  at  Lincoln  and  Epsom  ;  but  she  had  won 
the  Manchester  Cup,  the  De  Trafford  Welter  Cup,  the  Ascot 
High-Weight  Plate,  the  Queen’s  Plate  at  Lewes,  and  the  Jubilee 
Prize  at  Baden-Baden,  races  worth  nearly  5,00c/.  She  had  also 
run  second  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  and  the  Goodwood  Stakes, 
carrying  9  st.  in  both  races.  She  was  to  carry  9  st.  1  lb.  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  but  her  public  form  had  fully  earned  that  weight 
for  her.  The  famous  French  horse  Archiduc,  who  had  been  third 
for  the  Cesarewitch,  only  a  neck  behind  Polemic,  was  also  to  run 
for  the  Cambridgeshire ;  but  he  was  meeting  Florence  on  5  lbs. 
worse  terms,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  this  difference  in  their 
respective  weights  might  not  put  the  pair  on  an  equality,  even  if 
it  did  not  give  an  advantage  to  Florence.  Quicklime,  who  had 
been  seventh  for  the  Cesarewitch,  had  run  very  ungenerously  in 
that  race,  as  well  as  in  that  for  the  Champion  Stakes  a  few  days 
later,  and,  although  it  might  justly  be  argued  that  he  did  not  show 
anything  like  his  best  form  on  either  of  these  occasions,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  forward  any  valid  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  would  show  better  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  Stockholm  was 
more  suited  to  a  long  course,  and  Sir  Reuben  had  run  very 
moderately  in  the  Cesarewitch. 

The  St.  Leger  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
Cambridgeshire,  as  it  brought  out  a  strong  favourite  in  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  Sandiway.  This  mare  is  small,  wiry,  and  well 
shaped,  but  rather  light  in  bone  and  substance.  She  started 
for  the  St.  Leger  at  the  very  long  odds  of  40  to  1,  and  her  chance 
was  scarcely  taken  into  serious  consideration.  Ail  went  well  with 
her  until  reaching  the  Red  House,  where  there  was  a  scrimmage, 
and  some  other  horse  ran  against  her,  knocking  her  on  to  her  head 
and  knees.  She  just  managed  to  scamble  up  without  a  fall,  but 
must  have  lost  ground ;  yet  she  worked  her  way  to  the  front, 
challenged  The  Lambkin  at  the  distance,  looked  like  winning  for 
a  few  moments,  and  only  lost  the  race  by  a  length.  As  she  neared 
the  winning-post,  The  Lambkin  appeared  to  hang  towards  her, 
and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  she  might  have  run  a  much 
closer  race  with  him,  if  he  had  given  her  a  clear  berth.  Now 
this  filly  was  weighted  for  the  Cambridgeshire  at  7st.  7  lbs.,  or 
midway  in  the  handicap,  and  it  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  “  best 
things  ever  known.”  The  winner  of  the  St.  Leger  always  has 
to  carry  at  least  8  st.  10  lbs.  for  the  Cambridgeshire ;  so,  even 
making  all  allowance  for  The  Lambkin  being  some  pounds  in¬ 
ferior  to  an  average  St.  Leger  winner,  there  was  still  a  good 
margin  left  between  Sandiway ’s  weight  and  that  to  which  her 
running  in  the  St.  Leger  would  have  entitled  her,  and  her  sub¬ 
sequent  defeat  does  not  alter  this  fact. 

Another  race  which  had  an  indirect  influence  on  forecasts  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  was  the  Champion  Stakes  at  the  Second  October 
Meeting.  Lucerne  had  run  a  dead  heat  for  this  race  with  Tristan, 
and  had  been  easily  beaten  by  two  lengths  at  Goodwood  by 
Prism,  who  was  giving  him  3  lbs.  On  this  ground  it  was  argued 
that  Prism  should  be  able  to  give  TristaD  3  lbs.  and  beat  him  by 
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two  lengths,  and  a  horse  that  could  do  that  ought,  it  was  un¬ 
wisely  said,  to  be  able  to  win  the  Cambridgeshire  even  under 
9  st.  7  lbs.,  although  this  weight  had  never  yet  been  carried  to 
victory  in  that  race.  Certainly  his  public  form  this  year,  with 
one  exception,  seemed  to  put  him  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  over  his  own  distance  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  quarter.  Bendigo,  the  winner  of  last  year,  was  considered  to 
be  likely  enough  to  win  it  again  under  8  st.  i  lb.,  nor  were 
his  admirers  very  far  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  his  chance. 
Ckislekurst  had  not  won  a  race  this  year,  and  had  8  st.  3  lbs.  to  carry, 
yet  in  the  face  of  that  weight  he  had  many  backers.  Pizzaro,  a 
three-year-old  that  had  shown  fairly  good  form  this  season,  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  look  overweighted  at  7  st.  3  lbs.  Macheath  had  not 
won  a  race  for  two  years,  but  if  he  had  returned  to  his  two  year- 
old  form,  when  he  won  the  Middle  Park  Plate  aud  nearly  j  0,000/. 
in  stakes,  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  winning  under  8  st.  10  lbs. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  the  Cambridgeshire  is  short,  but 
important.  When  the  smallest  Cambridgeshire  field  of  the  last 
forty  years  came  out  of  the  mist,  which  had  partially  obscured 
them  during  three-quarters  of  the  race,  Sandiway  and  Archidue 
were  leading,  but  both  gave  place  at  the  distance  to  Bendigo  and 
Florence.  A  tremendous  race  then  followed  between  the  pair,  and 
they  ran  home  apparently  locked  together;  Snowden  on  the  horse 
and  Webb  on  the  mare  doing  all  they  could  to  get  every  ounce 
out  of  their  mounts.  Bendigo  changed  his  legs  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  the  winning-post,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
Florence  won  a  glorious  race  by  a  head.  The  burden  of  9  st.  1  lb. 
is  the  heaviest  by  1  lb.  that  has  ever  been  carried  to  victory  for 
the  Cambridgeshire ;  but  Florence  is  four  years  old,  whereas 
Foxhall,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  won  under  9  st.,  was  a 
three-vear-old  ;  so,  at  weight  for  age,  his  victory  was  7  lbs.  better 
than  that  of  Florence.  It  is  seldom  that  one  man  owns  two  such 
horses  as  St.  Gatien  and  Florence  in  the  same  year.  To  run  a 
dead  heat  for  the  Derby,  and  to  win  both  the  Cesarewitch  and 
the  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  many  other  races  of  importance, 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  anybody.  Mr.  Hammond’s  successes 
with  St.  Gatien  and  Florence  are  the  more  remarkable  because 
both  of  them  are  by  what  are  called  “  unfashionable  sires.”  On 
the  other  hand,  both  are  in  reality  very  well  bred,  and  in  the 
blood  of  each  flow  the  famous  strains  of  Stockwell  and  New- 
minster. 

In  criticizing  the  Cambridgeshire  as  a  handicap,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  praise,  and  it  may  be  added  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  handicapping  both  for  this  race  and  for  the  Cesarewitch 
has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  last  few  years.  Mistakes 
must  be  made  sometimes,  and  unforeseen  circumstances  will 
occasionally  occur,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  official  handicappers 
at  Newmarket  are  singularly  successful.  Nevertheless  that  great 
authority,  the  late  Admiral  Rous,  disapproved  of  “  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  paid  agents”  as  handicappers,  even  when  “  of  the  most 
irreproachable  character,  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
impose  marked  penalties  of  weight  on  the  horses  belonging  to 
notorious  offenders.”  Yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  more  names 
of  horses  of  undoubted  excellence  at  the  later  than  at  the  earlier 
ends  of  the  lists  of  winners  of  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Cesarewitch. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  wish  to  under¬ 
value  the  opinions  of  the  great  racing  Admiral,  whose  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  ideal  handicapper  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold — 
“  a  good  judge  of  the  condition  of  a  horse,  but  with  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  owners  aud  trainers  ” — 
at  every  race  of  any  importance  in  the  United  Kingdom 
“  his  station  should  be  at  the  distance-post,  where  horses  are  pulled, 
not  at  the  winning-post,  where  they  are  extended;  he  should 
never  make  a  bet,  and  he  should  treat  all  the  remarks  which  may 
be  made  about  his  handicaps  with  the  utmost  indifference.” 

Between  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  there  was 
much  discussion  concerning  some  legislation  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
Great  complaints  had  been  raised  for  some  time  by  owners  at 
the  Stewards’  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  racing  with  regard 
to  the  large  bonus  often  given  to  the  breeder  of  the  winner, 
in  the  case  of  what  are  now  known  as  Produce  Stakes.  Not 
that  they  so  much  objected  to  the  breeder  receiving  the  bonus, 
but  that  this  bonus  should  be  taken  iuto  consideration  when 
a  penalty  is  allotted  in  after  races  to  the  winner,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  he  has  won.  Rule  XI.  (iii.)  used  to  stand  thus  : — 
“  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  race  there  shall  be  deducted 
the  amount  of  the  winner’s  own  stake  and  entrance,  and  any  money 
payable  to  other  horses,  or  out  of  the  stakes  by  the  conditions  of  the 
race ,  or  by  the  general  conditions  of  the  meeting,  except  discount, 
clerks’  fees,  stake-holding  and  weighing  fees.”  Owners  held  that 
the  words  which  we  have  put  in  italics  included  such  items  asa  bonus 
given  to  the  breeder  of  the  winner  “  by  the  condition  of  the  race,” 
whereas  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  ruled  that  they  did  not. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Club  in  the  week  of  the  Second  October 
Meeting  the  Rule  was  altered  as  follows,  so  that  the  question  is 
now  put  beyond  all  doubt : — “In  estimating  the  amount  a  horse 
has  won  in  any  one  or  more  races,  account  shall  be  taken  of  all 
cups  or  moneys,  whether  derived  from  stakes,  bonus,  or  any  other 
source,  gained  by  him  for  his  owner  or  for  any  other  person,  only 
his  own  stake  and  entrance,  and  any  money  payable  to  other 
horses  by  the  conditions  of  the  race  being  deducted.”  Before  this 
Rule  was  passed  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  brought  forward  a 
motion  to  make  the  Rule  stand  thus : — “  In  estimating  the  value 
of  a  race,  there  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  of  the  winner’s  own 
stake  aud  entrance,  as  well  as  any  sums  payable  to  the  breeder  or 
nominator  of  the  winner.”  In  support  of  this  proposed  alteration, 


it  was  argued  that  owners  would  be  more  anxious  to  win,  and 
would  therefore  run  better  horses  for  an  ordinary  stake,  worth, 
say,  400/.,  than  a  stake  worth  500/.,  200/.  of  which  would  go  to 
the  breeder  of  the  winner — we  are  imagining  exaggerated  sums 
to  explain  the  argument  more  clearly — and  yet  the  winner  of  the 
stake  of  500/.  would  be  more  heavily  weighted  than  the  winner  of 
the  400/.  stake,  who  would  probably  be  the  better  horse  of  the  pair. 
Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild’s  motion,  however,  was  negatived.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  addition  was  made  to  Rule  XIII.,  Clause  1,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  prevent  the  surplus,  sometimes  produced  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  beyond  the  amount  fixed  for  a  stake,  going  to  the  Race 
Fund.  In  future  such  surplus  will  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse  in  the  race. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  revival  of  The  Sorcerer  at  the  Savoy  last  Saturday,  when 
Princess  Ida  was  withdrawn,  was  attended  by  a  reception 
that  should  surprise  no  one  who  witnessed  its  production  at  the 
Opera  Oomique  in  1877.  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  truly 
delightful  conception  suffered  even  so  transitory  an  eclipse.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  it  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  happy  collaboration  of  the  dramatist  and  composer. 
Nor  is  this  fortunate  accord  realized  at  the  expense  of  their 
distinct  individualities.  It  is  a  dual  control  of  the  dramatic 
material  combined  with  the  utmost  independence  of  the  individual. 
The  dialogue  and  music  are  not  less,  but  much  more,  characteristic 
of  the  respective  authors  than  is  usual  with  them.  The  peculiar 
quality  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  humour  receives  the  most  piquant  and 
varied  illustration  ;  while  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music  is  remarkably 
sympathetic.  Not  to  speak  of  the  familiar  vocal  numbers — the 
exquisite  melodies,  and  such  concerted  pieces  as  the  masterly 
quintet  in  the  second  act — the  orchestra  itself  is  possessed 
with  the  whimsical  spirit  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  grotesque  humour. 
It  has  absorbed  something  of  the  marvellous  love-philtre  of 
Mr.  John  Wellington  Wells.  The  demoniac  possession  of 
certain  individual  instruments  is  at  times  indisputable,  and 
vastly  enhances  the  extravagant  humours  of  the  piece.  The 
Sorcerer  is  almost  entirely  free  from  instances  of  ill-assorted  union, 
where  the  composer’s  skill  and  inspiration  are  something  im¬ 
measurably  removed  from  his  subject.  This  sense  of  dispro¬ 
portion  is  not  of  moment  to  the  general  public  ;  but  the  serious 
musician  must  have  noted  it  with  acute  regret  in  other  works  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  One  well-known  example  of  this  is  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids  in  Trial  by  Jury,  a  composition  of  such 
beauty  and  elevation  that  it  affects  one  with  a  sense  of  profana¬ 
tion  heard  in  connexion  with  that  droll  and  irreverent  parody  ; 
whereas,  even  in  the  highest  efforts  of  the  composer  in  The 
Sorcerer,  in  the  admirably  harmonized  quintet  and  the  pathetic 
and  charming  ballad  “  Time  was  when  Love  and  I  were  first 
acquainted,”  the  wilful  incongruity  of  words  and  music  does  not 
amount  to  antagonism,  and  perfectly  accords  with  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  humour. 

The  leading  idea  of  The  Sorcerer  is  less  original  than  the 
manner  of  its  development.  Many  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
Blackivood' s  Magazine  an  anonymous  story,  thoroughly  conceived 
in  the  spirit  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  consider  Gilbertian. 
In  this  story  the  modern  magician  completely  upsets  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  a  village  community  by  means  of  a  teetotum  which  he 
induces  some  of  the  villagers  to  spin,  and  by  which  they  exchange 
identities  with  results  that  are  most  humorously  depicted.  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  expansion  of  the  idea  is  much  more  dexterous  and  in¬ 
genious.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  John  Wellington  Wells  is  a 
masterstroke  of  humour.  It  is  not  till  the  Sorcerer  is  produced 
and  begins  operations  that  we  feel  the  full  force  of  the  satire 
on  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  philanthropy.  The  ardent 
Alexis  is  convinced  “  that  in  marriage  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
panacea  for  every  ill.”  He  emphasizes  the  glorious  principle  in 
the  sweet  and  affecting  ballad  “Love  feeds  on  many  kinds  of 
food.”  Both  he  and  his  bride,  Aline,  yearn  to  convert  others,  to 
give  practical  effect  to  their  theory,  and  we  feel  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  must,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  arrive.  When  it  does 
arrive,  we  experience  the  delight  and  surprise  that  are  ever 
associated  with  the  perception  of  humour.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  chain  of  events  that  lead  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Sorcerer ;  it  is  not  altogether  unexpected,  and  it  is  congruous. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  incongruous  than  the  aspect  of 
Mr.  J,  W.  Wells  and  the  ludicrous  contrast  presented  between 
the  dry,  business-like  statement  of  his  powers  and  the 
adorable  simplicity  of  the  young  enthusiasts.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  humour — the  perception  of  incongruity  in  things 
apparently  coherent.  Mr.  Grossmith  assumed  his  old  part,  the 
Sorcerer,  with  exquisite  drollery  and  humour,  and  he  gave  the 
famous  patter-song,  “My  name  is  John  Wellington  Wells,”  with 
even  greater  effect  than  formerly.  He  preserved  with  excellent 
consistency  the  gravity  that  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In 
this  respect  he  was  admirably  seconded  by  Mr.  Barrington  and 
Mr.  Temple,  in  their  old  parts  of  Dr.  Daly  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Pointdextre,  and  by  Miss  Jessie  Bond  as  Constance.  The  absorbed 
solemnity  of  Mr.  Barrington’s  Dr.  Daly,  his  delightful  uncon¬ 
sciousness  until  his  faith  in  averages  is  shattered  by  the  feats  of 
the  Sorcerer,  his  portly  unruffled  bearing  in  the  midst  of  calami¬ 
ties,  are  memorable  features  of  a  clever  impersonation.  The  more 
vivacious  though  courtly  Sir  Marmaduke  was  portrayed  by  Mr. 
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Temple  with  all  the  old  spirit  and  humour,  his  singing'  in  the  duet 
with  Lady  Sangazure  fully  illustrated  the  bright  and  piquant 
music.  Mr.  Durward  Lely’s  singing  was  more  satisfactory  than  his 
acting  as  Alexis.  In  singing  he  not  only  displayed  the  knowledge 
of  an  excellent  artist,  but  the  serious  devotion  and  passion  required 
of  him.  Miss  Braham  sang  with  great  charm  and  intelligence, 
though  in  acting  she  was  not  altogether  the  ideal  Aline.  The 
Lady  Sangazure  of  MissBrandram  was  a  capital  performance  in  all 
respects,  and  Miss  Ada  Dorde  played  the  demure  Mrs.  Partlet  with 
an  amusing  deference  and  humility.  Miss  Jessie  Bond’s  Constance 
was  in  many  respects  remarkable,  a  study  of  humour  excellent  for 
finish  and  consistency,  and  abounding  in  original  and  elfective 
touches.  In  singing  Miss  Bond  was  not  less  satisfactory,  her 
admirable  vocalization  being  supplemented  in  the  scene  with  the 
notary  by  a  diverting  show  of  comic  b3rplay. 

The  dramatic  cantata  Trial  by  Jury,  which  follows  The  Sorcerer 
in  the  Savoy  programme,  is  one  of  those  happy  inspirations  that 
seem  assured  of  perennial  popularity.  Its  humour  is  of  the 
broad  and  obvious  kind  that  appeals  to  every  one,  and  its 
music  is  (with  the  exception  above  made)  comprised  of  airs 
and  choruses  that  no  sooner  reach  the  ear  than  they  capti¬ 
vate.  The  best  points  in  the  present  revival  are  the  assumption 
of  the  learned  Judge  by  Mr.  Barrington  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
chorus.  The  Judge  of  Mr.  Barrington  is  perfectly  original.  It 
is  distinguished  by  a  slyness  and  quaintness  of  demeanour,  a  facial 
play  of  extreme  versatility  that  is  very  laughable,  particularly 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  an  annotation  on  the  famous  song  that 
tells  how  he  was  promoted  to  the  Bench.  Miss  Florence  Dysart  was 
only  partially  successful  as  the  Plaintiff,  and  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  Defendant  of  Mr.  Lely  or  the  Plaintiff’s  Counsel 
of  Mr.  Eric  Lewis. 

Parody  in  some  form  or  other  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the 
successful  drama  nowadays,  and  one  that  dramatists  may  be  said 
to  court.  Called  Back  had  already  been  burlesqued,  after  a  rough 
rather  than  a  dexterous  fashion,  before  the  production  of  Mr. 
Herman  Merivale’s  Called  There  and  Back  at  the  Gaiety.  Mr. 
Merivale’s  burlesque  follows  the  lines  of  the  drama  with  the 
amount  of  fidelity  requisite  to  grotesque  similitude.  It  is 
written  in  verse  which  is  neatly  turned.  The  actors  devote 
their  energies  to  hitting  off  the  company  at  the  Prince’s. 
Mr.  Royce’s  Massacri  and  Mr.  Elton’s  Old  Sinnery  are  very 
good  caricatures,  in  voice  and  style,  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
as  Macari  and  Mr.  Fernandez  as  Dr.  Ceneri.  Miss  Farren’s 
imitation  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  is  less  successful  than  is  the  spirit 
with  which  she  realizes  Mr.  Merivale’s  capital  burlesque  of 
Gilbert  Vaughan.  In  the  first  scene  he  enters  the  room, 
where  the  secret  society  is  assembled,  blindfolded  and  gropes 
with  much  untragic  purpose  about  the  scene.  The  murder 
is  committed  with  the  old  well-worn  business,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  burlesque  effect  is  produced  by  the  stolid  uncoucerned 
demeanour  of  Pauline,  who  looks  on  with  an  expression  of  comic 
bewilderment  that  does  Miss  Gilchrist  credit.  In  the  next  scene 
Pauline  appears  bereft  of  reason,  while  Old  Sinnery  and  Gilbert 
strive,  with  an  absurd  show  of  earnestness,  to  restore  her.  Miss 
Gilchrist  not  only  vividly  recalls  Miss  Lingard  in  this  scene,  but 
acts  with  humour  and  a  genuine  sense  of  burlesque.  The  final 
scene  is  laid  in  Siberia,  at  the  convict  establishment,  where  Old 
Sinnery,  enfeebled  by  gout  and  hobbling  on  stilts,  is  discovered  by 
Gilbert.  His  last  speech  and  ending  is  very  comical,  as  is  also 
Miss  Farren’s  frankly-expressed  surprise  when  each  additional 
absurdity  reveals  some  distortion  of  the  original  play.  “  It  is  not 
a  bit  like  it !  ”  she  exclaims  in  an  ingenuous  aside  to  the  audience ; 
and,  truly,  Called  There  and  Back  is  frequently  as  absurdly  unlike 
as  it  is  grotesquely  like  its  prototype.  This  commendation,  not 
by  any  means  due  to  all  burlesques,  is  emphatically  due  to  Called 
There  and  Back. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  season  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  1884-5  opened 
on  Saturday  the  18th.  A  most  attractive  prospectus  has 
been  put  forth,  and  the  programmes  which  are  given  for  the  ten 
concerts  before  Christmas  are  all  interesting,  though  but  two 
works  new  to  England  appear  in  the  list.  However,  should  it  be 
finished  in  time,  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony  is  announced  to  be 
performed  on  March  7th  in  honour  of  the  composer’s  birthday. 
At  this  first  concert  it  was  at  once  evident  that  Mr.  Manns,  by 
his  untiring  energy  and  great  talent,  had  already  got  his  band  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Norwich 
Festival  must  have  been  the  cause  of  serious  interruption  and 
difficulty.  The  programme  opened  with  Weber’s  Overture  to 
Breciosa,  of  which  a  fine  performance  was  given,  the  band  showing 
sharpness  of  attack,  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfect  subordination  to 
the  will  of  the  conductor.  The  next  purely  orchestral  number 
was  the  Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major  (Op.  90),  by  Brahms.  We 
have  already  recorded  our  high  opinion  of  this  work  when  it  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Richter  Concert  of 
May  1 2th.  On  again  hearing  it,  we  find  nothing  to  modify  our 
original  impression.  The  beauties  of  the  composition  grow  on  the 
hearer  with  repetition,  and  the  endeavour  to  force  the  idea  of 
power  in  the  first  movement  by  rather  noisy  writing  stands 
out  even  more  clearly  as  the  only  point  on  which  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  is  possible,  as  the  true  spontaneity  and  poetic  sentiment 
of  the  other  movements  take  stronger  hold  on  the  mind. 
The  more  of  Ilerr  Brahms’s  music  we  hear  in  this  country  the 


more  we  hope  that  his  already  great  influence  in  Germany  may 
spread,  and  save  the  land  of  genuine  solid  music  from  the  ravages 
of  those  who,  because  Wagner  was  a  great  composer  and  Herr 
Von  Biilow  is  a  great  pianist,  threaten  to  overthrow  real  music 
by  feeble  eccentricity  of  composition  and  furious  ill-balanced  per¬ 
formance.  The  only  work  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
was  a  Lustspiel-Overture,  by  Smetana.  Some  of  this  composer’s 
music  has  been  performed  in  former  seasons  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  those  specimens  of  his  power  were  not  likely  to  inspire  hopes 
of  so  agreeable  and  musicianly  a  composition  as  this  Overture.  It 
is  of  rather  slight  construction,  but  full  of  evidence  of  good 
musical  scholarship,  and  instinct  with  a  rollicking  vein  of  musical 
humour,  never  forced,  and  flowing  freely  and  uninterruptedly  from 
the  first  bar  to  the  last.  Mme.  Valleria  made  her  first  appearance 
at  these  concerts,  and  sang  the  recitative  and  aria  “  Selva  Opaca  ” 
from  Rossini’s  William  Tell,  and  “  Rose  softly  blooming  ”  from 
Spohr’s  Azor  and  Zemira.  Her  voice  is  still  quite  fresh,  in  spite 
of  the  work  which  it  has  done,  and  has  even  improved  in  cha¬ 
racter  by  taking  on  more  of  the  roundness  of  tone  of  the  mezzo- 
soprano  quality.  Mme.  Valleria  sang  well  and  with  good  feeling, 
and  showed  that  the  power  of  singing  recitative  is  not  a  lost  art. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  this  singer’s  successes  in  the  concert-room 
will  not  altogether  deprive  opera  of  her  valuable  help.  Mynheer 
Theodor  Werner  made  his  first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
as  a  violinist,  playing  Beethoven’s  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  Ernst’s  “  Airs  Hongroises.”  He  suffered  under 
painful  nervousness  at  first,  and  his  intonation  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  while  his  tone  seemed  thin  and  unpleasing.  But, 
as  he  remedied  the  faulty  tuning  of  his  instrument,  and  his 
nervousness  wore  off,  slips  of  intonation  became  fewer,  and  the 
tone  gained  in  rounduess  and  power,  andin  the  “  Airs  Hongroises” 
the  blemishes  which  we  have  noticed  disappeared.  The  main 
thing,  however,  was  that  Mynheer  Werner  showed  himself  to  be 
an  artist,  one  of  a  type,  but  too  rare  at  present,  when  as  a  rule 
we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  the  hysterical  ravings  of  ill- 
disciplined  self-conceit  under  the  title  of  genius,  or  the  machine¬ 
like  playing  introduced  as  a  protest  against  the  other  school,  and 
known  as  pure  and  reverent  classical  style.  Mynheer  Werner 
can  play  classical  music  with  feeling  and  fire,  and  yet  without 
exaggeration,  and  Romantic  solos  without  hysterics,  and  yet  with 
spirit  and  abandon ;  he  further  has  the  merit  of  playing  difficult 
passages  for  the  display  of  technique,  easily,  fluently,  and  yet 
without  that  nameless  form  of  accent  by  which  the  professors  of  the 
firework  school  say  to  their  audience  “  see  how  difficult  this  passage 
is,  and  yet  how  easily  I  play  it.”  We  hope  often  to  hear  this  artist 
again  when  nervousness  has  not  half  paralysed  his  powers,  and  when 
he  may  be  able  even  more  fully  to  show  his  great  command  over 
his  instrument,  his  true  and  steady  musical  feeling,  and  artistic 
judgment  in  phrasing. 

Perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  we  may  again  raise  a 
cry  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  these  concerts.  Over 
two  hours  of  high-class  music,  with  no  pause  exceeding  two 
minutes  in  length,  is  more  than  any  one  whom  music  moves  can 
listen  to  without  such  fatigue  as  tends  almost  to  destroy  his  plea¬ 
sure.  Surely  the  subscribers  cannot  be  such  music  gluttons  that 
they  would  oppose  the  omission  of  one  or  more  numbers  from 
the  weekly  programmes,  so  that  a  wait  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so  might  be  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  concert.  We  feel  sure 
that,  if  the  directors  could  make  this  change,  they  would  receive 
the  thanks  of  the  majority  of  the  regular  attendants  at  these 
concerts. 


REYIEAYS. 


THE  NORTH-EAST  FRONTIER  OF  BENGAL.* 

THAT  our  North-Western  Frontier  in  India  should  have  a  his¬ 
torian  of  its  raids,  reprisals,  physical  features,  and  clans  who 
have  lived  by  plunder  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  is 
not  surprising.  It  has  been  the  gate  of  India  by  which  Scythian, 
Arj'an,  and  Mohammedan  invaders  have  come  down  on  the  plains. 
Every  distinguished  administrator  in  the  Punjab,  Scinde,  or  the 
North-West  Provinces  has  had  his  own  theory  as  to  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  its  defence.  Alarmists  are  never  wanting 
to  call  up  a  vision  of  some  Muscovite  Mahmud  descending  through 
the  Khyber  or  from  the  Suleiman  range,  with  hordes  of  Central 
Asian  cavalry  at  his  back  ready  to  loot  the  rich  capitalists  of 
Delhi  and  Lahore,  and  certain  to  be  aided  by  every  discontented 
adventurer  or  noble  between  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad.  All  this 
is  very  natural  and  proper.  No  one  would  underrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  our  North-Western  boundary  or  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  Wuzarees  and  A  f;  id  is  by  conciliation  or  force,  as  the  case 
may  demand.  But  this  volume  reminds  us  that  we  have  a  North- 
Eastern  frontier  also ;  that  it  is  occupied  by  strange  tribes,  of 
whose  dialects  till  lately  even  missionaries  knew  little  or  nothing  ; 
and  that  the  due  control  or  management  of  these  savages  has  exer¬ 
cised  and  perplexed  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  successive  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam  since  its  separation,  for  the  last 

*  History  of  the  Relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Hill  Tribes  of  the 
North-East  Frontier  of  Bengal.  By  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  formerly  Under-Secretarv  and  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal.  Calcutta:  Printed  at  the  Home  Department  Press.  1834. 
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two  generations.  In  one  respect  there  is  no  analogy  between  our 
frontier  beyond  the  Indus  and  that  beyond  the  Brahmaputra.  No 
potentate  at  Lhassa  or  Pekin  thinks  of  a  raid  on  Dacca  from  the 
source  of  the  Dehing  River.  No  Englishman  is  allowed  to  go 
from  Debroghur  or  Sadiya  to  any  frontier  town  in  Thibet.  No 
caravans  bring  the  silk  and  tea  of  China  from  Bathang  to 
Debroghur.  But,  for  all  that,  the  North-East  frontier  presents 
serious  political  and  social  problems  of  its  own.  There  are  savages 
to  be  dealt  with  or  punished  ;  the  property  of  tea-planters  to  be 
preserved ;  strange  customs  and  dialects  to  be  investigated ; 
ethnology  and  philology  to  be  considered  in  new  aspects ;  and 
assurance  to  be  given  to  our  own  unwarlike  and  inoffensive 
subjects  that  while  they  are  watching  their  crops  on  raised 
platforms,  driving  off  wild  hogs  and  deer,  and  reclaiming  the 
jungle,  they  shall  not  be  decapitated  or  carried  off  into  slavery 
because  the  embers  of  some  old  standing  quarrel  have  been  revived, 
or  a  chief  wants  half  a  dozen  heads  to  propitiate  some  offended 
deity  of  the  hills  and  forests. 

The  compilation  before  us  is  opportune,  full  of  instructive 
matter,  and  very  systematically  arranged.  Nothing  is  left  to  con¬ 
jecture.  There  are  no  terrible  gaps  in  the  correspondence,  which 
has  been  carefully  analysed.  The  table  of  contents  is  so  ample 
that  it  makes  us  forget  the  want  of  an  index,  and  we  have  a  good 
map  of  what  is  a  very  queer  and  outlying  dependency  of  the 
splendid  Province  of  Bengal.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing  a  grave  disregard  of  precedent  and  a  novel  license  of 
comment  by  which  this  official  publication  is  characterized.  That 
officials  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Medical  Services  in  India 
should  contribute  to  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  and  to  Anglo- 
Indian  periodical  literature  is  nothing  new,  improper,  or  irregular. 
Many  of  them  possess  valuable  facts  and  experiences  in  lines  un¬ 
attainable  by  others,  and  that  the  administrative  view  of  men  and 
measures  should  be  put  forward  anonymously,  without  betrayal  of 
State  secrets  and  with,  of  course,  a  fitting  sense  of  responsibility,  is 
conducive  to  good  government.  In  past  times  many  distinguished 
persons  discussed  important  questions  in  the  newspapers  or  in 
monthly  and  quarterly  magazines.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  M.  Parker,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Torrens,  forty  years  back  ;  and  Sir  G.  Campbell,  Sir  Ashley 
Eden  and  others,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  in  more  recent 
days,  have  written  anonymous  articles  and  leaders,  or  letters 
with  signatures  that  never  concealed  the  author’s  identity.  It 
is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  late  Mr.  James  Hume 
started  a  paper  especially  intended  to  support  the  Government,  to 
which  Civil  Servants  still  living  were  regular  contributors.  But 
these  gentlemen  knew  how  to  establish  a  broad  line  between  their 
independent  utterances  and  their  official  work.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  to  supplement  a  compilation  based  mainly  on  public 
documents  by  something  which  at  some  odd  moment  of  welcome 
leisure  they  had  written  for  the  readers  of  the  MofumLite,  the 
Star,  or  the  Friend  of  India  in  its  best  days.  Neither  when  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  preparation  of  any  departmental  narrative  did 
they  encumber  it  with  “  inferences  or  comments  for  which  I  alone 
am  responsible.”  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  a  writer  of  very  readable  and 
useful  leading  articles  for  the  Pioneer  is  one  person.  As  Secretary 
in  the  Home  Department  he  is  a  different  person  altogether.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  suggest  to  his  readers  that,  like  a 
well-known  character  in  Moliere,  one  portion  of  his  work  regarded 
the  coachman  and  the  other  concerned  the  cook.  Moreover,  some 
of  his  remarks  are  hardly  warranted  by  the  very  records  on  which 
he  depends.  He  informs  us  more  than  once  that  the  dealings  of 
previous  Lieutenant-Governors  or  Commissioners  had  resulted  in 
failure ;  that  Lord  Dalhousie  thought  the  North-Eastern  frontier 
a  bore  or  that  he  was  more  impressed  by  the  hazards  which  one 
of  our  avenging  columns  had  run  than  by  the  gallantry  with 
which  it  had  met  them,  and  he  ladles  out  butter  to  a  contemporary 
or  two  for  adventures  among  the  Looshais  or  in  Manipur.  If  a 
resolution  passed  by  Government  awards  praise  or  blame  to 
any  body  of  men  or  to  any  one  individual,  by  all  means  let  tit 
be  published  as  throwing  light  on  a  frontier  "policy ;  or,  if  any 
Anglo-Indian  Governor  has  penned  a  minute  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  policy  of  inactivity  and  Deglect  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  of  interference  or  supervision,  it  may  find  a 
place  in  such  a  volume.  But  a  secretary  to  Government  is 
not  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  Government  archives  and  the 
Government  printing  press,  and  then  loftily  to  dispense  praise  and 
censure  as  if  he  were  the  Government  itself.  Considering,  too, 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  though,  no  doubt,  a  very  efficient  public 
servant  in  more  departments  than  one,  has  been  more  or  less 
mixed  up  in  such  measures  as  the  Ilbert  Bill,  the  Rent  Act,  and 
other  hashes  and  muddles  which  have  signalized  Lord  Ripon’s 
administration,  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  no  comments  or  stage  “asides,”  and  to  have  allowed  the 
records  to  speak  and  the  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  this  compilation  has  much  merit,  and  it  brings 
out  the  peculiarities  of  this  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  with 
singular  clearness  and  force.  In  the  first  place,  these  border  tribes 
are  not  all  exactly  on  our  border.  We  mean  that  they  do  not 
form  one  single  though  irregular  fringe  at  the  slope  of  some  line 
of  rocky  hills,  on  the  edge  of  some  impenetrable  forest,  or  on  the 
borders  of  some  plains  covered  alternately  with  reeds  and  rice.  It 
is  quite  true  that  on  the  ranges  which  are  our  barrier  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  we  have  in  succession  the  Akhas,  the 
Duphlas,  the  Abors,  the  Singphos,  and  the  Mishmis.  It  would 
also  be  correct  to  say  that,  beyond  the  district  of  Chittagong  one 
of  our  earliest  acquisitions  in  Bengal,  we  have  the  Looshais,  the 


Shans,  and  the  Khyens.  But  a  wave  of  Naga  tribes  curls  round, 
as  it  were,  and  comes  in  at  the  back  of  the  Jyntia  Hills,  and 
between  that  little  non-regulation  district  and  the  Assamese 
districts  of  Nowgong  and  Sibsagar.  Manipur,  where  we  have 
long  had  a  Political  Resident,  touches  Independent  Tipperah, 
where  till  very  lately  we  had  no  agent  at  all.  And  almost  in  the 
midst  of  three  districts  settled  since  the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
between  Gowalpara,  Sylhet,  and  Mymensing,  we  have  a  moun¬ 
tainous  tract,  which,  though  often  seen  by  travellers  in  budgerow 
or  steamer  on  their  way  to  Assam,  was  as  unexplored,  as  unknown, 
and  was  thought  to  be  as  deadly  and  malarious  as  Borrioboola  Gha. 
While  we  had  contrived  to  know  something  of  Abors,  Mishmis, 
and  Nagas ;  and  while  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord  Mayo  was  to 
organize  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Looshais,  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  any  officer  has  been  specially  told  off 
to  deal  with  the  blood  feuds  of  the  Garos,  to  open  their  fastnesses 
by  roads,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  trade  in  the  heads  of  harmless 
Bengali  villagers. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  gives  credit  to  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  for 
having  discovered  the  right  treatment  of  these  inarticulate  and 
troublesome  savages.  We  do  not  the  least  undervalue  that 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  merits,  and  give  him  full  praise  for  his 
policy  on  this  head.  Sir  C.  Beadon  cleverly  drew  a  distinction 
between  black-mail  which  is  paid  under  fear  of  raids,  and  stipu¬ 
lated  allowances  which  are  the  reward  of  abstentions  from  such 
raids.  In  the  one  case  the  savage  is  paid  to  induce  him  to 
forbear,  while  in  the  other  he  is  only  rewarded  when  he  has  kept 
to  his  own  side  of  the  border.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
modes  by  which  local  officers  have  dealt  with  each  community, 
independent  or  tributary,  will  be  found  in  this  work.  Firmness, 
friendly  intercourse,  light  assessments,  the  removal  of  all  impedi¬ 
ments  to  barter  and  trade,  the  visits  of  Englishmen  in  the  cold 
season,  the  definition  of  disputed  boundaries,  the  stopping  of 
allowances  in  case  of  aggression,  presents  for  good  behaviour, 
sternness  and  generosity,  a  due  mixture  of  the  fortitei •  and  the 
suaviter — all  these  expedients  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success.  These  frontier  troubles  require  time,  development,  and 
tact.  They  are  more  difficult  than  summary  settlements  of 
revenue,  the  promulgation  of  a  simple  criminal  code,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  vernacular  and  district  schibols,  the  simplification  of 
civil  justice,  or  all  those  problems  which  are  both  the  delight  and 
the  despair  of  Anglo-Indian  administrators.  We  are,  however, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  conciliation  is  of  little  avail  until  the 
Government  has  shown  that  its  might  is  irresistible.  The  un¬ 
tutored  savage  must  first  be  taught  that  for  the  unseen .  power 
which  resides  at  Gowhatti,  or  Calcutta,  or  Dacca  no  river  is  too 
deep  to  be  crossed,  no  jungle  is  impenetrable,  no  stockade  is  so 
beset  with  snares  and  spikes  that  it  cannot  be  stormed,  no 
peak  the  residence  of  pitiless  marauders  is  inaccessible  to 
Goorkhas  and  mountain  guns,  led  by  British  officers  who  are 
aided  by  the  local  knowledge  of  some  aspiring  Political  Agent. 
Several  promising  public  servants  have  lost  their  lives  in  well-meant 
attempts  to  interfere  between  rival  villages  or  to  protect  our  own 
subjects.  And  Mr.  Mackenzie  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  those  early  administrators,  whose  force  of  character  exer¬ 
cised  a  powerful  influence  over  English  subordinates  and  native 
chiefs  alike,  and  who  had  full  scope  for  his  peculiar  qualifications 
in  a  new  and  tempting  field.  David  Scott  has  been  long  known 
to  Assamese  officials  and  to  a  few  students  of  the  period  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  first  Burmese  war,  as  an  administrator  of  the  highest 
class.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame  the  campaign  of  1824  was 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure.  Everybody  was  glad  when  it  was 
over  at  a  cost  of  ten  millions  sterling ;  and  Arracan  and  Assam,  and 
even  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  the  territorial  results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  were  for  a  long  time  known  as  malarious  or  unprofitable 
tracts.  Had  Mr.  Scott  been  associated  with  Mahratta  intrigues 
or  Sikh  diplomacy,  he  would,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  remarks,  have 
been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  eminent  administrators, 
not  much  inferior  to  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and  Munro.  But  he 
lived  and  died  in  an  obscure  and  jungly  province,  and  when  the 
era  of  the  Wellesleys  and  the  Hastings  had  closed  and  that  of 
Dalhousie  and  Canning  had  not  dawned. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  by  selecting  the  uncouth,  obscure,  and  unfamiliar  names  with 
which  these  pages  abound.  Anthony  Trollope  excused  himself 
for  the  short  title  of  one  of  his  novels  by  saying  that  no  reader 
would  ask  at  the  libraries  for  a  novel  bearing  the  title  of  the 
Great  Orlexj  Farm  Case.  We  may  say  that  no  one  into  whose 
hands  this  compilation  falls  ought  to  be  deterred  from  its  perusal 
by  lighting  on  such  sentences  as  the  following,  which  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  scores  of  others : — 

Poiboi  and  Lalhai  would  appear  to  be  often  guilty  of  acts  of  oppression. 
These  refugees  were  located  for  the  present  in  the  Kookie  village  of  Akhai 
Puuji,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Barak  .River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Jhiri  River. 

Or  again : — 

In  July  1877  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Eastern  chiefs,  Langkam, 
Lalbura,Chunglen,and  Bungte,  and  the  Western  chiefs,  Sookpillal,  Khalgum, 
his  son,  and  Lempomga. 

But  those,  as  Macaulay  said  about  the  petty  and  dry  facts  of 
history,  who  will  not  crack  the  nut  will  never  get  at  the  kernel. 
Sookpillal,  by  the  way,  who  figures  constantly  in  connexion  with 
Von  Filial,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of  fellow, 
and  his  death  in  the  early  part  of  1881  was  much  regretted  because 
“  his  great  influence  had  of  late  been  steadily  exerted  in  favour  of 
friendly  and  conciliatory  relations.”  Incidental  notices  of  odd 
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customs  and  superstitions  are  naturally  more  acceptable  .than  the 
feuds  of  local  heroes.  The  Mikir  Nagas,  close  to  the  Assamese 
district  of  Nowgong,  pay  us  a  sum  annually  of  1,700  rupees.  It  is 
collected  from  five  divisions  of  the  community  by  a  chief  -svho  is 
allowed  12 £  per  cent,  for  his  trouble.  These  people  drink  like 
fishes,  ratify  marriage  by  draining  a  bowl  of  liquor,  are  very  fond 
of  keeping  pigs,  burn  their  dead,  and  then  bury  the  ashes.  They 
are  generally  inoffensive,  and  have  begun  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  A  tradition  about  their  origin  is  too  long  to  quote.  It  is  a 
medleyof  Rama  and  Krishna, of  Ahom  the  ancestor  of  the  Assamese 
nobles,  and  of  the  original  individual  Naga,  who  cleared  the 
country  of  mice  when  the  Hindu  hero  and  the  divinity  failed. 
The  Looshais,  if  we  recollect  right,  are  described  in  one  of  Captain 
Lewin’s  early  reports  a3  very  foul  feeders.  They  will  eat  anything, 
from  the  carcass  of  an  elephant  to  a  jackal  or  lizard,  and  suffer  in 
consequence  from  horrible  cutaneous  diseases.  Certain  individuals 
of  these  tribes,  notably  the  Akas,  were  selected  and  brought  down 
to  the  late  Calcutta  Exhibition,  saw  strange  sights,  and  were 
modelled  or  photographed  to  their  amazement  and  delight.  In 
fact,  of  late  years  everything  has  been  done  to  teach  them  that  the 
British  Government  is  an  indulgent  master,  but  one  who  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with  and  on  whom  no  tricks  are  to  be  played. 

The  value  of  Assam  as  a  province,  girt  as  it  is  with  these 
savages,  is  gradually  on  the  rise.  A  splendid  sanatorium  has  been 
found  at  Shillong,  on  undulating  ground  where  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  6,500  feet,  the  rainfall  is  about  one  hundred  inches.  On  the 
Cherra  Poonji  ridge,  not  far  off  on  the  edge  of  the  Sylhet  plains, 
the  force  of  the  monsoon  discharges  itself  at  the  rate  of  500  inches 
in  the  year.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  rainfall  is 
measured  by  feet.  Of  tea  cultivation  in  Assam,  its  trade,  prospects, 
and  returns,  mention  has  often  been  made  in  this  journal.  But 
Assam  produces  other  exports.  Elephants  are  to  be  caught,  and 
india-rubber  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  jungles; 
while  with  its  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
suffer  from  famine.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  too  much  of  water. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  at  the  close  of  his  narrative  seems  to  advocate  what 
elsewhere  would  be  termed  a  forward  policy.  No  doubt  the 
Government  of  India  will  have  to  lay  down  definite  rules  of 
some  elasticity  suited  to  the  requirements  of  each  tribe.  It  must 
select  its  officers  for  these  remote  outposts,  and  must  pay  them 
fairly  and  support  them  well.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  treatment  of  the  North-East  frontier  may  not  have  been 
marked  by  the  blundering  with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar 
in  Lord  Ripon’s  time. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.* 

VERY  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  years  on  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Watson  in  the  volume 
before  us  (a  book  written  and  printed  in  the  United  States,  though 
published  in  London)  has  bv  no  means  contented  himself  with 
following  his  predecessors.  They,  or  at  least  the  most  recent  and 
distinguished  of  them,  have  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  Marcus 
as  a  thinker.  Mr.  Watson  has  endeavoured  mainly  to  study  his 
character  and  history,  while  not  neglecting  his  thought.  He 
appears  to  have  read  the  literature  of  the  subject  extensively, 
indeed  (if  a  bibliographical  index  of  the  “  chief  works  consulted  ” 
may  be  trusted)  almost  exhaustively  ;  he  adopts  the  latest  fashions 
of  Latin  spelling,  and  in  other  ways  seems  to  take  the  standpoint 
of  the  scholar.  This  being  so,  it  is  odd  to  come  across  at  an  early 
page  the  statement  that  the  equites  had  been  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Republic  “  a  regularly  organized  order  of  officers  in  the 
army.”  The  mistake,  which  we  have  italicized,  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  charitably  as  a  slip  or  oversight,  and  it  is  one  which, 
if  it  be  a  deliberate  statement,  even  a  tiro  in  Roman  history  and 
Roman  literature  ought  not  to  make.  However,  though  there  are 
a  few  of  these  things,  there  are  not  many. 

A  graver  fault  in  Mr.  Watson’s  book  is  a  certain  apparent  in¬ 
ability  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  his  time  and  subject,  and  a 
frequent  lapse  into  the  “  we  may  suppose  ”  style  of  writing,  which  I 
is  all  the  worse  because,  in  some  cases  at  least,  we  may  not  suppose 
any  such  thing.  The  following  is  bad,  but  harmless : — 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  zeal  with  which  these  friends 
used,  after  a  rich  but  quiet  repast  in  the  residence  of  the  senator,  to  discuss 
the  bright  days  of  the  past,  and  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  future.  Each  was  ambitious  to  establish  his  own  family 
interests,  and  each  was  fully  aware  that  before  many  years  his  own  efforts 
in  this  direction  would  have  to  cease.  We  can  easily  imagine  with  how 
great  sadness  on  such  occasions  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  recollect  that  he 
was  without  a  child.  Then  perhaps  the  young  Antoninus,  who  had  been 
already  raised  to  positions  of  great  honour  by  the  Emperor,  would  come  in 
to  bring  some  little  token  from  Faustina  to  her  father;  he  would  inquire 
for  his  nephew,  Marcus,  and  the  child  would  be  brought  in  to  be  kissed  and 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Emperor.  It  would  be  strange  if  Hadrian 
did  not  at  times  envy  the  good  fortune  of  his  friend,  who  was  blessed  with 
such  a  son  and  grandson. 

Another  passage  is  less  excusable : — 

The  domestic  concerns  of  the  family  in  which  Marcus  thus  spent  the 
bright  days  of  his  boyhood  were  by  no  means  what  Antoninus  wished.  On 
more  occasions  than  one  he  experienced  a  bitter  pang  of  grief  upon  hearing 
the  stories  which  were  circulated  about  his  wife,  Faustina.  He  undoubtedly 
remonstrated  with  her  again  andagain,  and  urged  her  to  reject  the  advances 
of  the  many  flatterers  who  surrounded  her.  He  probably  pointed  to  her 
own  children  and  to  her  pretty  little  nephew,  who  was  growing  up  to  man¬ 
hood  under  their  roof,  and  tried  to  make  her  feel  the  danger  to  which  her 
example  was  exposing  the  younger  generation,  especially  in  those  days, 
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when  vice  was  so  prevalent  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  At  such  times 
as  these  it  is  likely  that  Faustina  repented,  and  confessed  with  bitter  tears 
her  former  folly.  And  thus  her  husband  became  all  the  more  attached  to 
her,  since  pity  was  mingled  with  his  affection. 

Now  all  wo  can  say  is  that,  from  the  accounts  of  the  elder 
Faustina  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  she 
did  anything  of  the  sort.  But  in  respect  both  to  this  lady  and  to 
her  daughter  Mr.  Watson  has  undertaken  to  play  Gregorovius 
to  the  Roman  Empress  s  Lucrezia,  without,  like  the  fair  Borgia’s 
doughty  champion,  bringing  any  new  evidence  to  bear,  or  dealing 
in  any  fresh  or  vigorous  fashion  with  the  evidence  usually  be¬ 
lieved.  It  may  be  very  unpleasant  to  a  historian  to  deal  with 
stale  scandal,  and  especially  such  very  stale  scandal  as  that  of 
Dio  and  the  Scriptores  Histories  Augustes.  But  he  should  either 
deal  with  it  manfully  or  else  let  it  alone.  Mr.  Watson  ha3 
done  neither,  and  we  must  say  that  such  arguments  as  those 
which  he  uses  in  reference  both  to  the  Faustinas  and  to  Lucius 
Veras  incline  us  to  think  much  better  of  his  charity  than  of  his 
judgment.  “The  numerous  honours,”  says  he,  “  conferred  upon 
Faustina  the  younger  go  far  towards  removing  the  infamy  with 
which  scandal  has  branded  her  name.”  It  would  be  somewhat  of 
an  insult  to  the  reader’s  intelligence  to  offer  any  comment  upon, 
much  less  any  confutation  of,  this  astounding  argument.  Here 
is  another,  however,  a  little  less  glaringly  absurd,  but  only  a  little 
less.  Mr.  Watson  has  quoted  a  very  pretty  and  proper  letter, 
written  by  Veras  from  Antioch  to  his  tutor,  Fronto,  apologizing 
for  being  a  bad  correspondent,  speaking  feelingly  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  State  and  so  forth.  “  It  is  absurd,”  says  Mr.  Watson  with 
honest  indignation,  “  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  an  Emperor 
who  was  being  jeered  at  by  every  one  in  the  East  for  his  licentious¬ 
ness  would  write  thus  to  Rome.”  The  absurdity  seems  to  us  to  be 
indeed  present,  but  to  lie  on  the  other  side.  It ,  is  unfortunately 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  spoiled  demigods  and  autocrats  of  Rome 
for  examples  of  young  men  (and  old  men  too)  who  can  write  very 
pretty  and  proper  letters  to  persons  with  whom  they  wish  to  stand 
well,  and  yet  live  in  a  fashion  by  no  means  pretty  or  proper.  And 
as  for  the  “  cleverness  ”  which  Mr.  Watson  detects  in  this  same 
letter,  does  he  think  that  Verus  and  Antioch  were  at  any  loss  for 
sophists  who  could  dress  up  a  pretty  letter  of  commonplaces  and 
proprieties  in  return  for  a  few  gold  pieces  or  a  day’s  invitation  to 
Daphne?  Of  course  no  one  says  that  Veras  or  that  Faustina  has 
not  been  libelled,  nor  does  any  reasonable  person  put  implicit 
trust  in  the  unsavoury  omnium  gatherum  of  Capitolinus  and  his 
fellows.  But,  if  nothing  better  can  be  said  than  that  the  Senate 
called  Faustina  Diva,  and  that  “a  handsome  letter,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  letter,”  came  from  Lucius  Verus  to  Fronto,  we  are  afraid  the 
lady  and  the  Emperor  are  both  in  evil  case.  We  must  notice  some 
other  oddities  in  Mr.  Watson’s  argumentative  attitude.  He  does 
not,  as  we  have  said,  bestow  a  very  large  space  on  the  philosophical 
work  of  Aurelius ;  but  he  has  a  whole  chapter,  and  a  long  one,  on 
the  Emperor’s  attitude  to  Christianity ;  it  is  thus  summed  up : — 

In  short,  the  Christianity  which  was  offered  to  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not 
the  Christianity  of  Christ.  It  was  heresy,  and  he  rejected  it.  The  perse¬ 
cutions  under  Marcus  Aurelius  were,  therefore,  in  reality  a  blessing  to  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  they  helped  to  purify  her  from  the  heresies  with 
which  her  life  was  threatened. 

This  he  has  supported  by  a  very  long,  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
an  extremely  irrelevant,  sketch  of  the  heresies  not  only  of  Aurelius’s 
time,  but  of  others,  and  by  a  most  adventurous  assertion  that  the 
persecution  at  Lyons  was  wholly  or  mainly  due  to  the  Montanist 
character  of  Lyonnese  Christianity.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Watson  had  not  the  full  courage  of  his  paradox,  and  did  not  re¬ 
present  Marcus  as  an  early  instance  of  the  secular  arm  exerting 
itself  in  favour  of  (if  not  exactly  called  in  by)  the  Church  in  order 
to  repress  heresy  and  favour  orthodoxy.  There  is  no  need  to 
examine  how  much  of  the  theory  as  he  does  hold  is  Mr.  Watson’s 
and  how  much  somebody  else’s  ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  unphilo- 
sophical  and  superfluous,  not  to  say  a  totally  erroneous,  explana¬ 
tion  of  an  attitude  which  has  no  difficulties  for  any  one  who,  know¬ 
ing  the  circumstances,  is  content  to  take  facts  as  they  are.  There 
is  little  or  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Aurelius  examined  or  con¬ 
sidered  Christianity  from  the  religious  point  of  view  at  all ;  and 
the  persecutions  of  his  reign,  like  earlier  and  later  persecutions, 
simply  express  the  well-known  constabulary  attitude  of  Rome 
towards  her  subjects.  Persons  and  things  which  caused  a  breach 
of  the  peace  were  not  to  be  tolerated ;  and  Christianity,  usually  by 
the  faults  of  its  enemies,  and  occasionally  by  the  indiscretion  of  its 
disciples,  not  unfrequently  caused  breaches  of  the  peace.  So, 
when  it  showed  itself  actively,  it  was  to  be  put  down,  or  to  be 
attempted  to  be  put  down — which  turned  out  a  very  different 
thing  indeed.  Mr.  Watson,  indeed,  knows  this,  as  the  following 
passage  shows : — 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  struggle  between  Rome 
and  Christianity,  Rome  was  rather  the  champion  of  tolerance  than  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  She  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  incorporate  Christ 
among  the  gods  of  Rome,  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity  rebelled  against  the 
idea  of  having  its  God  associated  with  any  other.  It  demanded  nothing 
less  than  the  abolition  of  the  old  Roman  worship  and  religion.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  an  emperor  whose  devotion  to  the  gods  of  Rome 
was  so  sincere  as  that  of  Marcus  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
new  faith.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  religious  views  drew  after  it  soma 
very  important  political  consequences.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Christians  were  bad  citizens.  It  was  said,  and  undoubtedly  was  in  many 
cases  true,  that  they  refused  to  serve  in  the  imperial  armies.  Besides  this, 
it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  dignify  by  the 
title  of  Diuus  those  emperors  who  at  their  deaths  had  been  enrolled  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  they  were  excluded  from 
taking  part  in  a  great  many  other  demonstrations  by  which  the  citizens 
proved,  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  When  we  consider  how  close  was 
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the  connexion  between  the  Roman  worship  and  the  state,  and  when  we 
remember  that  nearly  every  event  of  importance,  such  as  a  victory  or  an 
elevation  to  the  throne,  was  celebrated  by  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  Christians 
could  take  no  part,  we  shall  easily  understand  how  they  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  the  Empire  itself. 

But  he  is  not  content  with  it. 

From  these  and  other  examples,  which  could  he  easily  multi¬ 
plied,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Watson,  if  not  exactly  what  one  early 
Father  observed  of  another  early  Father,  cr(p68pa  apiKpos  t'ov 
vovv,  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  very  strong  judgment.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  he  innocently  discusses  the  reasons  which  may 
have  induced  Hadrian  to  adopt  /Elius  Verus  is  positively 
irritating  in  its  bland  unconsciousness  or  ignoring  of  the  gist 
of  the  very  extracts  from  Spartianus  which  he  is  conscientiously 
putting  before  the  reader.  But  he  appears  also  to  possess  a  very 
creditable  diligence  in  seeking  facts  out,  a  not  inconsiderable 
faculty  of  stating  and  arranging  those  which  do  not  need  any  very 
great  acuteness  to  interpret  them,  and  (as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
his  determination  to  think  the  best  of  everything  and  everybody, 
even  Commodus,  connected  with  his  subject)  a  laudable  endeavour 
to  put  all  the  facts  before  the  reader.  His  account  of  the  legal 
reforms  and  alterations  which  took  place  under  Marcus’s  influence, 
or  at  least  in  his  time,  is  minute,  and,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
warrant  such  a  thing  without  very  close  and  special  examination, 
seems  to  be  careful  and  correct.  The  obscure  and  involved  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Marcomannic  wars  (Thundering  Legion  and  all)  is 
dealt  with  by  him  with  much  patience  and  some  success,  though 
he  is  either  entirely  destitute  or  entirely  contemptuous  of  the  art 
of  throwing  in  collateral  information,  and  making  the  most  of  a 
few  points  of  illustrative  detail  which  makes  the  military  his¬ 
torian.  His  analysis  of  the  “  Thoughts,”  though  very  brief,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  mainly  a  cento  from  his  author’s  own 
words,  and  therefore  necessarily  instructive ;  and,  above  all,  he 
has  the  merit  which  outweighs  a  hundred  defects  in  an  historian — 
the  merit  of  giving  foot-notes  containing  sometimes  the  very 
words  of  his  authorities,  and  always  an  exact  reference  to  them. 
He  thus  in  most  cases  enables  even  the  cursory  reader  to  correct  any 
little  errors  of  judgment  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  and  makes 
it  as  little  difficult  as  possible  for  the  actual  student  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Add  to  this  that,  though  he  is  somewhat  given 
to  fine  writing,  there  is  no  pretentiousness  about  him ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Watson,  if  not  exactly  a  Gibbon  or  a  Thucydides, 
is  not  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  very  unkindly.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  not  to  pish  and  pshaw  a  little  at  his  unfaltering  optimism 
and  his  curious  fallacies.  But  he  has  collected  in  a  readable  and 
accessible  form  most  of  the  facts  about  a  great  subject,  and  that  is 
of  itself  not  a  small  thing. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

THE  art  of  “  photogravure  ”  is  making  rapid  strides.  The 
peculiar  invention  which  is  identified  with  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Goupil  produces  prints  which  are  simply  marvellous  for 
depth,  accuracy,  minuteness,  and  an  amount  of  truth  in  rendering 
the  relative  value  of  different  colours  which  we  never  expected  in 
the  early  days  of  photography.  Two  parts  are  before  us  of  a 
superb  work  on  French  and  foreign  art,  entitled  Grands  Peintres, 
which  Messrs.  Goupil  are  bringing  out,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  too  highly  the  beauty  of  the  numerous,  engravings. 
There  is  a  “Hareem  Scene”  in  the  second  part,  from  a  picture 
by  the  eminent  American  artist,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman,  which 
may  be  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  before  the  details 
of  mosaic  and  lattice-work  are  exhausted ;  yet  the  little 
print,  only  some  seven  inches  wide,  has  all  the  breadth  of 
effect  of  a  large  picture.  A  small  landscape,  “  Tents  of  Nomads 
at  Biskra,”  which  serves  as  a  tail-piece  to  the  notice  of  the 
artist’s  career,  is  printed  in  a  bluish  tint,  with  excellent 
results.  The  larger  engravings  are  equally  successful,  the  best, 
perhaps,  in  softness  and  delicate  gradation  being  one  after  Van 
Marcke.  Some  cattle  stand  in  a  pool;  in  the  background  are 
dark  trees  and  flats  of  thick  grass ;  one  of  the  cows  looks  out  of 
the  picture,  and  her  nose  seems  to  project  from  the  surface  in  a 
way  that  is  perfectly  surprising,  and  reminds  us  more  of  Paul 
Potter’s  “  Bull  ”  at  the  Hague  than  anything  else.  Another 
landscape  with  cattle  forms  the  head-piece  to  the  memoir.  A 
white  cow  is  lying  in  the  foreground  and  a  darker  one  stands 
behind.  Here,  again,  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  extraordinary. 
The  first  article  is  signed  “  Bend  Menard,”  and  relates  to  the 
career  of  M.  Bouguereau.  He  bears  the  unusual  Christian  name, 
for  a  Frenchman,  of  William,  and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1825. 
He  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Picot,  who  excelled  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
1850  he,  with  M.  Paul  Baudry,  obtained  the  coveted  Prix  de  Rome. 
Since  then  his  progress  has  been  continual,  and  many  readers  will 
remember  his  picture  in  last  year’s  Academy,  “  Twilight.”  The 
article  is  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  studies,  and  with  a  beautiful 
print  of  the  “  Amour  Fraternel,”  a  group  of  the  Holy  Family. 
There  is  some  difficulty,  by  the  way,  in  identifying  the  titles  of 
many  of  the  prints  in  these  volumes,  but  probably  a  list  will 
come  out  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  next  article,  on  Josef 
Israels,  is  by  M.  Zilcken,  who  is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
great  Dutch  artist.  A  wonderful  little  landscape,  of  greenish  tint, 
representing  a  canal  on  which  a  man  is  towing  a  barge,  with  dark 
trees  behind,  makes  a  head-piece,  and  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  chiaroscuro  justifies  M.  Zilcken  in  saying  that  Rembrandt  is 
the  artist’s  favourite  master.  There  follows  a  number  of  facsimiles 
from  chalk  drawings  which  we  confess  are  not  either  interesting 


or  instructive,  and  the  principal  illustration  is  a  fine  print  of  a 
poor  family  at  a  meal,  of  which  we  cannot  find  any  mention  in  the 
letterpress.  M.  Zilcken  truly  points  out  that  M.  Israels  was  first 
valued  at  his  real  worth  in  England.  An  exquisite  little  oval 
print  representing  a  group  of  young  sempstresses  instructed  by  an 
old  woman  makes  the  tail-piece.  The  first  volume  concludes  with  a 
paper  on  M.  J  ules  Breton  by  M.  Eugene  Montrosier,  whose  opening 
sentence  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  article.  “M.  Jules  Breton 
m’attire  et  me  passionne.”  The  first  illustration  shows  a  number 
of  wild-looking  peasant  girls  dancing  round  a  fire  in  the  twilight 
under  a  new  moon.  Some  charming  facsimiles  of  chalk  drawings 
follow,  one  little  girl’s  head  being  most  lifelike  and  pleasing.  The 
principal  illustration  is  from  a  picture  of  three  peasant  girls  in 
earnest  conversation  on  their  way  to  work,  but  its  exact  title 
escapes  us. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  M.  Fabre’s  notice  of  the  works  of 
M.  Laurens,  the  historical  painter,  written  in  an  interesting 
narrative  style,  like  a  story.  M.  Laurens,  like  so  many  great 
French  artists,  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was  born  in  a  village 
named  Lauraguais,  near  Fourquevaux,  in  1838.  There  is  a  fine 
print,  full  of  brilliant  light  and  sombre  shade,  representing  a  pope 
to  whom  a  monk  is  reading  a  voluminous  document.  The  picture 
by  which  M.  Laurens  is  best  known  is  the  “  Austrian  Staff'  before 
the  Body  of  Marceau,”  which  in  1876  won  him  the  Medal  of 
Honour  at  the  Salon.  This  picture  is  not  represented  in  the 
volume.  The  next  article  relates  to  M.  van  Marcke,  who  was 
born  at  Sevres  in  1829,  his  father  being  of  an  ancient  Flemish 
family.  Having  married,  while  still  young,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Robert,  the  chemist  attached  to  the  porcelain  factory  at  his  native 
place,  M.  van  Marcke  remained  at  Sevres  painting  china  for  nine 
ears.  His  friendship  with  Troyon,  who  had  also  in  early  life 
een  connected  with  the  factory,  brought  him  to  Paris.  At  first 
his  pictures  were  spoken  of  as  mere  reflections  of  Troyon  ; 
but  after  Troyon ’s  death,  in  1865,  M.  van  Marcke  showed 
himself  capable  of  carrying  on  his  work  and  improving  his 
style ;  he  must  now  be  appreciated  for  himself,  and  certainly  his 
paintings  are  highly  thought  of  by  his  countrymen.  Here  he 
is  hardly  so  well  known  as  he  should  be,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  A  few  of  his  pictures  are  seen  annually  at  Messrs. 
Goupil’s  gallery  in  Bond  Street  or  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  in  Pall  Mall  7 
but,  in  spite  of  qualities  which  sometimes  almost  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  Paul  Potter,  and  place  him  considerably  above  our  own 
cattle-painters — Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ansdell,  or  Mr.  Davis — the 
English  eye  cannot  easily  accustom  itself  to  the  foreign  forms  of 
M.  van  Marcke’s  cows,  their  want  of  what  we  call  breeding,  and 
their  unfashionable  colours.  M.  van  Marcke  will,  however,  when 
such  things  are  forgotten,  be  thought  more  of  here,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations  of  this  article,  some  of  which  we  described  above, 
show  how  solidly  his  reputation  with  his  countrymen  is  founded. 
It  would  be  too  easy  to  dwell  over  the  rest  of  this  fine  book.  The 
notice  of  Mr.  Bridgman  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  nothing  so  pleasing  in  the  way  of  what  the 
Americans  call  “  process  ”  has  hitherto  come  into  our  hands. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  published  a  portfolio  of  facsimiles  by 
the  Goupil  process  from  Mr.  F.  Barnard’s  drawings  in  illustration  of 
Dickens.  The  original  drawings  are  evidently  in  the  black-and- 
white  style  of  an  artist  accustomed  to  work  on  wood.  There  are 
six  in  all  in  the  portfolio  ;  the  first,  which  represents  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
being  the  most  clever,  but  departing  least  from  the  “  Phiz  ”  tra¬ 
dition.  More  original  and  very  beautiful  is  the  scene  from  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop— little  Nell  and  her  grandfather  resting  by  the 
wayside.  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  telling  Sam  he  would  make  a  very 
good  oyster,  owing  to  his  powers  of  suction,  “  if  he’d  been  born  in 
that  station  in  life,”  is  thoroughly  comic.  Messrs.  Goupil  have 
also  made  photogravure  prints  after  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone — “  A  Prior  Attachment  ”  and  “  An  Offer  of  Marriage.” 
They  are  very  delicate  and  clearly  printed,  and  have  a  most 
decorative  effect,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  colour.  In  their 
coloured  facsimiles  Messrs.  Goupil — or,  to  give  them  the  new 
Dame  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon — are  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  requires  more  than  a  second  look  to  assure  us  that  the 
study  of  a  fisher-boy,  after  Israels,  is  not  a  water-colour.  Two 
landscapes  after  Allonge  are  almost  equally  deceptive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  make  the  art  of  this  painter  more  familiar  in 
England.  The  depth  in  the  green  foliage  beyond  “  L’Etang  ”  in. 
one  of  them  is  marvellous.  We  cannot  praise  so  unreservedly 
two  rather  vulgar  costume  pieces  after  M.  Corcos,  “  Sympathy  ’* 
and  “Ves  or  No,”  but  the  fault  is  in  the  artist,  not  the  engraver. 

Messrs.  Tooth  of  the  Haymarket.  have  published  a  large  etching,, 
by  M.  L’Hermitte,  of  the  west  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  It 
strikes  us  as  a  model  example  of  what  architectural  etching  ought 
to  be.  As  a  rule,  such  work  is  either  too  much  like  an  architect’s 
design,  or  too  vague,  with  detail  sacrificed  to  pictorial  effect.  M. 
L’Hermitte  has  succeeded  in  steering  clear  of  both  these  mistakes, 
and  has  produced  a  fine  and  correct  as  well  as  picturesque  view.  The 
market-place,  with  its  numerous  figures,  is  as  good  as  the  church. 
Another  etching  comes  from  Messrs.  Goupil.  It  is  Gainsborough’s 
“  Market  Cart,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  engraved  by  M.  Koepping, 
who  has  also  done  the  same  painter's  “  Cottage  Door,”  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  We  greatly  prefer 
the  “  Market  Cart.”  It  is  more  brilliant  as  an  etching,  and 
it  also  shows  more  feeling  for  Gainsborough  and  a  greater 
insight  into  his  meaning  and  method.  The  same  publishers 
have  employed  M.  Rajon  to  etch  “  Master  Crewe,”  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  a  large  print — too  large,  indeed,  for  this 
kind  of  work.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  it  mentally  with 
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a  mezzotint  or  a  line-engraving.  It  has,  however,  the  high  merit 
of  being  exceedingly  like  the  picture,  but  wants  variety  and  depth. 
The  old  well-known  print  of  the  boy  in  Tudor  costume  is  much 
more  satisfactory  ;  but  of  course  such  a  print  is  not  easily  obtained 
now,  and  etching  is  all  the  fashion.  The  same  publishers  have 
issued  one  very  successful  etching — namely,  “  The  Young  Widow,” 
by  M.  Massard.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  picture  by  Greuze, 
which  hangs  in  our  National  Gallery,  where  it  has  been  deposited 
by  Lord  Dufferin.  The  face  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  has 
rather  a  more  intelligent  expression  than  we  usually  see  in 
Greuze’s  portraits.  The  etching  gives  all  the  softness  of  the 
original,  and  is,  in  fact,  very  charming,  and  quite  as  successful  as 
any  engraving  or  mezzotint  could  possibly  be.  As  the  original 
picture  is  almost  in  black  and  white,  there  is  very  little  lost,  and 
any  one  who  likes  to  see  a  pretty  face  will  be  glad  to  possess 
this  etching.  We  had  nearly  overlooked  a  photogravure  print 
after  Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz’s  “  Offering  to  Eros.”  Here,  again,  the 
want  of  colour  is  no  loss,  but  for  a  very  different  reason.  Though 
so  large  and  full  of  figures,  the  composition  is  so  loose,  the  action 
so  theatrical,  and  the  heads  so  uninteresting,  that  we  cannot  care 
for  the  picture.  It  may  have  elements  of  popularity  in  it,  though 
they  escape  us,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  what  may  hit 
the  popular  taste ;  but  Mr.  Schmalz,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Grosvenor  and  the  Royal  Academy,  is  producing  too 
much,  and  cannot  mix  so  much  “brains”  in  his  colours  as  Sir 
Joshua  would  have  thought  necessary.  On  the  whole,  looking  back 
over  the  prints  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  engraving  by  photographic  processes ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a  great  future  is  before  it. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH.* 

IN  one  of  the  most  charming  nursery  hooks  of  the  present  season 
is  to  be  found  a  pretty  little  story  of  three  children  who  amuse 
themselves  by  sitting  down,  each  of  them  to  try  and  write  a  book. 
The  ambition  of  one  is  to  become  the  author  of  a  fairy  tale,  only 
she  is  obliged  to  confess : — “  I  have  never  known  any  fairies 
except  in  books.  But,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  put  one  book 
inside  another — any  one  can  do  that.”  The  compiler  of  the  present 
volume  has  abundantly  shown  that  he  can  do  it,  and  has  not 
shrunk  from  undertaking  the  task  which  was  so  conscientiously 
declined  by  the  juvenile  personage  whose  words  of  wisdom  have 
just  been  quoted.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  had 
enough  of  the  history  of  the  establishment  and  early  days  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  all  about  Holland  House,  and  the 
wonderfully  clever  and  superior  people  who  lived  in  it,  and  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it,  and  of  wanting  to  govern 
the  world  from  it.  The  individual  character,  and  work, 
and  play  of  Sydney  Smith  can  never,  indeed,  cease  to  be  an 
interesting  and  valuable  study,  and  these  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  The  excellent  and  delightful  memoir  of  her 
father  by  his  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  supplied  every  reasonable  desire  for  knowledge  of 
the  eminent  man  whose  sayings  and  doings  are  so  well  recorded  in 
it.  The  preface  to  that  book  set  forth  in  an  admirable  manner 
what  such  a  narrative  ought  to  be,  and  the  performance  of  that 
labour  of  love  amply  justified  and  fulfilled  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  announced  to  have  been  undertaken.  The  important  surround¬ 
ing  transactions  and  public  events  of  the  period  were,  with  good 
taste  and  discretion,  omitted ;  while  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  portrait  of  the  man  which  was  to  be  presented  in  the 
truest  and  tenderest  touches  which  full  knowledge  and  affection 
could  bestow  upon  it.  Mr.  Reid,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  a  mode  of  treatment ;  he  must  have  a  “  Life  and  Times,”  and 
must  begin  with  his 

Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum. 

The  next  line  but  one  in  the  Epistola  ad  Pisones  need  not  be 
quoted,  because  the  expectation  raised  by  his  title  is  saved  from 
total  disappointment  by  the  republication  of  the  old  materials 
used  by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  slight  amount  of  additional 
matter,  which,  however,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
value.  Pains,  no  doubt,  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  in 
hunting  up  unexhausted  sources  of  information  ;  and  some  seventy 
letters  have  been  discovered  and  printed,  which  do  not  appear 
among  the  566  letters  which  were  carefully  selected  by  Mrs. 
Austin  to  accompany  the  memoir  by  Lady  Holland.  If  a  thing 
has  been  once  thoroughly  well  done,  it  is  generally  a  mistake,  and 
is  apt  to  end  in  failure,  to  attempt  to  do  it  over  again ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Reid  that  he  has  succeeded  in  exempting 
himself  from  the  usual  fate. 

The  book  is  also  disfigured  by  efforts  at  fine  writing  and  by  the 
pointing  of  morals,  no  less  than  by  its  unfair  and  bitter  spirit  of 
political  partisanship,  a  spirit  which  would  have  been  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  honest  and  kindly  estimate  of  other  men  and 
their  opinions  always  entertained  by  the  subject  of  the  newly- 
printed  biography.  *  There  is  an  unjustifiable  sneer  at  Mr. 
Perceval  in  the  matter  of  an  Indian  appointment  given  by  a 
wicked  Tory  Government  to  Leyden,  the  Oriental  scholar,  whose 
premature  death  caused  so  much  regret  when  it  occurred.  Leyden 
went  to  India  in  the  year  1803.  Perceval  was  Attorney-General 
in  that  year,  and  did  not  become  Prime  Minister  until  1S09. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  J.ife  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  By 
Stuart  J.  Reid.  Loudon :  Sampson  Low  &  Co;  1884. 


In  fact,  Leyden’s  appointment  was  given  to  him  by  William 
Dundas,  then  at  the  Board  of  Control.  The  only  available  place 
that  could  be  found  for  him  was  a  medical  one  ;  but  it  was  quite 
understood  that  his  talents  should  be  employed  in  India  upon  his 
literary  researches.  In  another  passage  Castlereagh  is  classed 
with  “  men  of  the  capacity  and  temperament  of  Perceval  and 
Liverpool.”  These  were  all  men  of  ability,  quite  competent  for 
the  service  of  their  country  in  high  stations,  and  many  matters  of 
no  slight  national  importance  were  successfully  transacted  during 
the  time  when  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  in  their  hands ;  but 
Castlereagh  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  capable, 
and  eminent  of  British  statesmen.  Again,  Lord  Liverpool’s 
tenure  of  power  is  said  to  form  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  dis¬ 
creditable  periods  in  modern  history,  an  opinion  which  will 
scarcely  be  shared  by  any  unprejudiced  person  who  is  moderately 
well  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  England  during  the  years  in 
question. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  book  is  adorned  with  neat  wood- 
cuts,  intended  to  illustrate  the  text.  Of  these  some  may  be 
accepted  as  appropriate  and  useful.  But  such  subjects  as  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  York  Minster,  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  need  hardly  have  been  produced  because  Sydney  Smith  once 
lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  canon  at  Bristol  and  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  of  London.  The  dedication  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  in  finding  a  similarity  of  character,  only 
to  be  matched  by  that  existing  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth, 
“  ’Tis  alike,  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both.”  Each  laboured  in  the  common  cause  of  progress, 
says  the  dedication,  in  an  uncommon  way,  and  (marvellous 
in  the  extreme)  Sydney  Smith  was  the  first  in  the  literary  circles 
of  London  to  assert  the  value  of  Modern  Painters.  So,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Reid  informed  by  so  competent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  person  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Reid’s  circular  letter  for  informa¬ 
tion,  addressed  to  him,  with  the  further  intimation  that  Sydney 
Smith’s  Moral  Philosophy  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  cares  that  his  pupils  should  read.  How  thoroughly 
would  a  wholesome  laugh  from  the  sage  and  humorous  Canon 
himself  have  puffed  away  into  the  realms  of  everlasting  ridi¬ 
cule  this  attempt  to  establish  a  duality  of  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  !  The  replies  to  inquiry  elicited  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  and  Lord  Granville  do  not  add  anything  of  value 
to  the  stock  of  anecdotes  about  Sydney  Smith.  Each  of  the  two 
former  contributes  one,  and  the  last  merely  echoes  the  general  and 
well-known  estimate  of  what  he  was. 

The  name  of  Sheil  is  wrongly  spelled  (as  is,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  the  case)  when  it  occurs  in  Mr.  Reid's  totally  needless 
history  of  the  agitation  which  ultimately  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which,  together  with  other  similar 
matter,  fills  several  pages  of  what  might  pass  for  extracts  from  the 
Annual  Register.  The  authorship  of  Peter  Plymley's  Letters  is 
not  forgotten,  and  they  are  easily  accessible  and  to  be  read  in 
Sydney  Smith’s  collected  works,  as  may  be  the  best  of  his  review 
articles  and  other  contributions  to  political  and  general  literature. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for  recapitulating  in 
this  place  the  well-known  history  of  the  life  of  the  good  Church¬ 
man  and  loyal  subject  who  struggled  so  manfully  in  his  less  fortu¬ 
nate  days  to  gain  an  independence,  and  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  all  that  he  wrote  and  said 
and  did.  What  we  unfortunately  have  not,  is  the  man  himself  among 
us  to  expose  and  ridicule,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  wit  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  the  modern  proceedings  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  adhered  in  his  lifetime  as  carried  on  by  their  degenerate 
successors.  Under  their  management  the  pursuit  of  rational  liberty 
has  become  the  encouragement  of  extravagant  license ;  the  high 
contention  for  the  support  of  free  institutions  and  for  the  removal 
of  ancient  restrictions  and  disabilities,  with  due  regard  to  the  true 
foundations  of  sound  and  constitutional  government,  has  become  a 
low  policy,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  passions  of  an  ignorant 
and  selfish  democracy  have  been  roused,  not  for  the  national  good, 
but  for  the  personal  advantage  of  one  party  alone  in  the  State  and 
that  of  its  followers  and  dupes.  To  all  this  no  countenance  or 
encouragement  would  have  been  given  by  Sydney  Smith,  the 
sometime  incumbent  of  Foston  and  Combe  Florey,  and  the  Canon 
of  St.  Paul’s. 


SOME  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  subject 
treated  in  these  Lectures.  Upon  the  due  appreciation  of  the 
best  means  of  preserving,  and  when  lost  restoring,  the  health  of 
children,  depends,  not  only  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  large 
majority  ot  the  population,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  advanced  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  the  least  materialistic  among  us,  that 
intellectual  and  moral  must  rapidly  follow  in  the  wake  of  physical 
degradation  of  the  race.  Anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  West 

*  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  Seventh  Edition.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Late  Dr.  Charles  Murchison's  Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of 
Great  Britain.  Third  Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

Sleep-  Walking  and  Hypnotism.  By  D.  II.  Tuke,  M.D.  London: 
Churchill.  1834. 

The  Leamington  Waters  Chemically,  Therapeutically,  and  Clinically  Con¬ 
sidered.  By  F.  W.  Smith.  London :  Lewis.  1834. 
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referring  to  the  management  of  children’s  diseases  must  be  received 
with  respect  almost  amounting  to  reverence.  The  many  years 
of  earnest  and  intelligent  labour  which  he  has  devoted  to  their 
study  entitle  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  au¬ 
thorities  on  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  Introductory  Lecture,  on  the  Examination  of  Sick  Children, 
merits  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  many  hints  valuable  to 
mothers  and  nurses  as  well  as  to  medical  practitioners  and  students. 
The  following  quotation  from  this  lecture  will  give  a  notion  of  the 
tender  regard  which  Dr.  West  has  for  his  little  patients,  and  also 
of  the  keen  observation  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  : — 

Though  the  infant  cannot  talk,  it  has  yet  a  language  of  its  own  ;  and 
this  language  it  must  be  your  first  object  to  learn  if  you  mean  ever  to 
acquire  the  character  of  successful  practitioners  in  the  diseases  of  children. 
But,  if  you  have  not  cultivated  your  faculties  of  observation,  you  cannot 
learn  it,  for  it  is  a  language  of  signs  ;  and  these  signs  are  such  as  will 
escape  the  notice  of  the  careless.  If  you  are  not  fond  of  little  children,  you 
cannot  learn  it ;  for  they  soon  make  up  their  minds  as  to  who  loves  them, 
and,  when  ill,  they  will  express  their  real  feelings,  whether  by  words  or 
6igns,  to  no  one  else. 

The  importance  of  avoiding  unnecessary  drugging,  and  rendering 
such  medicine  as  is  essential  as  palatable  as  possible,  is  much 
dwelt  upon,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  struggle  entailed  by  the 
forcible  introduction  of  a  nauseous  dose  to  the  stomach  of  an  un¬ 
willing  child  may  go  far  in  doing  away  with  the  benefit  which 
would  be  derived  from  it  if  taken  quietly. 

Lectures  III.  to  XVI.  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
their  prevention  and  cure.  These  diseases  are  considered  first  on 
account  of  their  frequency  and  importance  in  early  life.  The 
liability  to  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  children  is 
accounted  for  by  its  very  rapid  development,  and  by  the  fact  that 
its  circulation  is  liable  to  much  wider  variations  than  in  the 
adult — this  latter  being  due  to  the  slight  support  afforded  to  the 
cerebral  vessels  by  the  yielding  cranium  of  the  infant  as  compared 
with  the  firm  bony  case  formed  by  the  fully-developed  skull.  The 
injurious  effect  of  these  diseases  on  the  healthy  development  of 
children  is  too  obvious  to  require  special  notice.  The  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  nervous  system  in  early  life  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
disastrous  results  which  are  often  produced  by  comparatively 
slight  peripheral  irritations — e.g.,  the  pressure  of  a  coming  tooth, 
or  the  irritation  caused  by  tbe  presence  of  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach,  which  in  later  life  would  merely  produce  temporary 
discomfort,  may  in  infancy  give  rise  to  convulsions  resulting  in 
permanent  injury  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

In  Lectures  XVII.  to  XXIX.  Dr.  West  considers  the  diseases 
to  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  liable.  These  are  considerably 
more  fatal  among  children  than  those  of  any  other  kind,  and  are 
responsible  for  about  one-third  of  the  deaths  occurring  before  tbe 
completion  of  the  fifth  year.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  large 
mortality,  the  care  of  the  little  sufferers  from  these  diseases  is  less 
harassing  to  the  practitioner  than  of  those  of  the  previous  class  ; 
the  diagnosis  being  easier  and  more  exact,  and  the  treatment  more 
definite  and  hopeful.  Diseases  of  the  heart  are  next  discussed.  Dr. 
West  points  out  that  they  are  less  common  than  in  the  adult ; 
that  inflammation,  generally  rheumatic,  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  them,  but  that  valvular  disease  may  occur  without  endocar¬ 
ditis  ;  that  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  adult 
because  the  heart  possesses  greater  powers  of  repair  and  self-adjust¬ 
ment  in  early  life ;  that  there  is,  however,  greater  liability  to 
dilatation  in  the  feeble  heart  of  the  child  than  in  the  firmer  heart 
of  an  older  patient,  and  that,  consequently,  longer  and  more  com¬ 
plete  rest  must  he  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

Lecture  XXX.  deals  with  the  feeding  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  read  and  taken  to  heart 
by  those  mothers  who,  from  motives  of  self-indulgence  or  con¬ 
venience,  deprive  then-  babies  of  the  natural  food  which  is  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  adapted  to  meet  their  nutritive  requirements,  and  the 
place  of  which  cannot  be  completely  supplied  by  even  the  most 
carefully  prepared  artificial  nourishment.  The  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped  digestive  system  of  the  infant  is  unable  to  prepare  for 
assimilation  the  nutritive  matters  contained  in  the  various  foods 
suitable  for  consumption  by  the  adult ;  hut  in  milk  we  have  a  fluid 
so  elaborated  in  the  organs  of  the  mother  as  to  be  fit  for  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  blood  with  very  little  change  in  its  composition.  A 
child  may  he  starving  whilst  being  plied  with  large  quantities  of 
nutritive  matters  which  it  cannot  utilize.  The  diseases  to  which 
the  digestive  organs  are  liable  are  considered  in  the  next  ten 
lectures  and  their  appropriate  treatment  indicated. 

The  Cachexise  or  depraved  constitutional  states  are  the  subject 
of  Lecture  XLI.  Of  these  scrofula  is  hereditary,  syphilis  con¬ 
genital,  and  rickets  may  be  either  hereditary,  acquired,  or  both. 

Rheumatism  and  intermittent  fever  are  briefly  discussed  in 
Lecture  XLII.  The  remaining  lectures  are  occupied  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  those  dreaded  visitants  to  the 
nursery  which  attack  child  after  child,  and  often  leave  irreparable 
mischief  behind  them.  Dr.  West’s  book  is  one  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  general  practitioner,  whose  time  is  so  largely  occupied 
in  combating  the  dangers  which  assail  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
little  ones. 

The  third  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Murchison’s  treatise  has  been 
ably  edited  by  Dr.  Cayley,  a  colleague  of  the  author’s  at  the 
Loudon  Lever  Hospital.  By  the  continued  fevers  are  meant  those 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  eruptive  and 


malarious  fevers.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes — namely, 
the  non-specific,  containing  only  febricula,  or  simple  fever,  and 
the  specific,  containing  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  or  famine 
fever.  This  classification,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  scientific, 
is  very  convenient  for  purposes  of  description.  Simple  fever  may 
he  caused  by  fatigue,  undue  exposure  to  the  sun,  surfeit,  &c. 
It  is  never  fatal  when  attacking  a  previously  healthy  individual, 
and  requires  little  treatment  beyond  rest,  suitable  diet,  and  the 
administration  of  an  aperient. 

Typhus  fever  is  caused  by  a  specific  poison  which  appears  to  be 
generated  by  overcrowding  of  human  beings,  with  deficient  venti¬ 
lation.  It  is  intensely  contagious  and  very  fatal,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  to  those  attacked  increasing  rapidly  with  advancing  age. 
Various  complications  are  apt  to  accompany  this  disease,  and  the 
fatal  termination,  where  it  occurs,  is  often  due  to  one  of 
these.  When  death  is  the  result  of  the  primary  fever,  it  is 
caused  by  exhaustion  aid  heart  paralysis,  or  coma  produced 
by  the  contaminated  state  of  the  blood.  The  treatment  of  typhus 
fever  is  considered  under  two  heads — namely,  prophylactic  and 
curative.  As  Dr.  Murchison  has  written,  “  It  is  easier  to  pre¬ 
vent  typhus  than  to  cure  it.”  The  essential  means  for  preventing 
the  generation  of  the  poison  of  this  disease  are  “  good  ventilation, 
no  overcrowding,  personal  cleanliness,  and  a  nutritious  diet.” 
Excellent  rules  are  also  laid  down  by  which  the  propagation  of 
typhus  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  may  be  avoided.  The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  with  regard  to  curative  treatment  are  much  to  the 
point : — “  A  patient  with  typhus  is  like  a  ship  in  a  storm;  neither 
the  physician  nor  the  pilot  can  quell  the  storm,  hut  by  tact, 
knowledge,  and  able  assistance  they  may  save  the  ship.”  Dr. 
Murchison  justly  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  good 
nursing.  He  considers  blood-letting  altogether  inadmissible. 
His  rules  for  the  administration  of  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  also  those  for  the  exhibition  of 
opiates  and  other  drugs.  Typhus  fever  has  become  a  comparatively 
rare  disease,  since  the  attention  paid  to  sanitary  measures  has  so 
much  increased.  Typhoid  fever  is  so  called  from  its  presenting 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus.  Pythogenic  (derived  from 
putrescent  matter)  fever  is  the  title  preferred  by  Murchison.  Its 
essential  feature  is  disease  of  the  solitary  and  aggregated  glands 
of  the  ileum.  The  poison  is  probably  generated  in  decomposing 
alvine  evacuations,  and  may  be  communicated  by  the  pollution  of 
drinking-water  hv  these  matters.  Typhoid  is  probably  not  at  all 
contagious  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term.  It  is  a  much 
more  fatal  disease  than  typhus  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  hut  at  more 
advanced  ages  is  much  less  so. 

Lor  the  prevention  of  the  generation  of  typhoid  poison  and  its 
diffusion  in  the  air  of  our  houses  and  our  drinking-water,  we  must 
look  to  the  well-educated  sanitary  engineer,  a  person  who,  until 
the  last  few  years,  has  been  almost  non-existent.  When  the 
laws  of  sanitary  science  are  more  generally  understood,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  them  enforced  in  the  construction  and  subsequent  care  of 
our  dwelling-houses,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  this  disease  will  be 
stamped  out.  As  in  the  case  of  typhus,  there  is  no  cure  for 
typhoid  fever,  but  there  is  room  for  much  skill  and  thoughtful 
attention  in  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  patient  safely  through  the 
numerous  dangers  which  threaten  his  life  during  its  progress. 
Relapsing  or  famine  fever  is  “  a  contagious  disease,  characterized 
by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  spiral  bacterium,  the  spirillum 
or  spirochaete.”  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  hut  men  appear  to 
be  more  subject  to  it  than  women.  The  poison  of  this  disease  is 
generated  by  starvation  and  overcrowding,  and,  when  so  gene¬ 
rated,  is  communicable  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  A  relapse  is 
apt  to  occur  a  fortnight  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  a  second 
at  the  third  week ;  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  relapse  may  super¬ 
vene,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illness  may  be  limited  to  the  first 
seizure.  Relapsing  fever  is  far  from  being  a  fatal  disease,  and  the 
treatment  required  is  chiefly  of  the  expectant  kind. 

The  condition  of  somnambulism  must  be  full  of  interest  to 
those  who,  like  Dr.  Tuke,  have  made  mental  disease  their  special 
study.  Its  relations  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria  (so 
called),  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  cannot  but 
render  its  careful  observation  most  instructive  to  the  psychologist. 
Some  glimmer  of  light  may  probably  he  thrown  by  its  considera¬ 
tion  among  the  dark  shadows  which  obscure  the  abstruse  problems 
that  the  philosopher  spends  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  solve. 
This  subject  has  also  a  weird  fascination,  not  unmixed  with  awe, 
for  those  who  are  neither  philosophers  nor  physicians.  The  allied 
condition  of  hypnotism,  popularly  known  as  mesmerism,  has  ex¬ 
cited  very  great  interest  at  different  times,  but  unfortunately  its 
demonstrations  have  been  intermingled  with  so  much  charlatanism 
as  to  render  them  distasteful  to  the  better-educated  classes. 

Dr.  Tuke  does  not  attempt  to  define  exactly  the  mental  and 
physiological  condition  producing  somnambulism ;  but  remarks 
that  “  in  ordinary  sleep-walking  we  see  certain  centres  or  tracts 
of  the  encephalon  in  functional  activity,  while  others  are  asleep, 
profoundly  asleep,  and  temporarily  paralysed.”  He  also  says 
that  in  somnambulism  and  the  allied  conditions  “  there  is  always 
a  loss  of  healthy  conscious  will,”  and  that  “  the  will  is  the 
slave  of  a  dream  or  a  suggestion.”  Those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  aid  Dr.  Tuke  in  his  further  researches  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject  will  do  well  in  drawing  up  answers  to  the 
questions  in  his  circular  of  inquiry,  to  he  found  on  p.  47  of  his 
hook. 

The  natural  mineral  water  of  Leamington  is  a  mild  saline 
aperient,  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  Homburg. 

It  is  useful  in  gouty  and  hepatic  affections,  and  is  said  to  have 
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proved  beneficial  in  strumous  glandular  enlargements.  The  town 
of  Leamington  is  situate  in  a  picturesque  part  of  Warwickshire, 
and  has  many  places  of  interest  round  it.  Its  drainage  is  good, 
and  its  water  supply  from  artesian  wells.  The  temperature  is 
equable,  and  the  rainfall  low.  Many  patients  who  are  sent  abroad 
might  obtain  equal  benefit  by  residence  at  Leamington. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  TRACY  TURNERELLI.* 

IT  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Turnerelli’s  credit,  and  he  himself  has  said 
it  throughout  this  Autobiography,  that  he  is  an  Englishman. 
For  if  Imperial  favour  or  diamond  rings  had  any  influence  on  him, 
he  might  have  been  a  Russian.  His  name  shows  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  be  an  Italian,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  temp¬ 
tations  to  belong  to  other  nations,  he  has  steadily  remained  an 
Englishman.  The  “memories  of  a  life  of  toil,”  which  he  has  just 
published,  tell  how  he  attained  to  this  pitch  of  virtue  early,  and 
has  persevered  in  it  long.  Ilis  Autobiography  is  written  to  pre¬ 
serve — aDd,  as  Mr.  Turnerelli  justly  points  out,  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  Conservatives  to  preserve — the  story  of  how  the  feat  was 
done.  Then,  too,  “Every  man  is  bound  to  leave  behind  him  a 
trace  of  his  existence  upon  earth,”  as  the  motto  on  the  title- 
page  says.  Mr.  Turnerelli  is  determined  to  fulfil  his  duty 
thoroughly,  and  leave  nothing  to  chance.  Some  trace  of  his 
existence  was  tolerably  sure  to  survive.  There  are  various 
books  for  one  thing,  and  then  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  name,  as  he 
reflects  with  pleasure,  is  linked  for  ever  to  his,  if  biographers 
do  their  duty.  Mr.  Turnerelli  has,  however,  a  haunting  fear 
that  they  will  fail  in  their  duty,  and  moreover  he  has  no  mind 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  merely  “  as  an  ‘  enthusiast 
who  got  up  a  tribute  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  the  great 
statesman,  from  reasons  hitherto  unknown,  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept.’  ”  Therefore,  after  frequently  remarking  “  How  easily  for¬ 
gotten  are  the  dead  and  how  quickly  !  ”  he  resolved  to  write  this 
Autobiography  that  he  might  keep  his  memory  green,  at  least  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  also  to  show  mankind  in 
the  evil  days  which  Mr.  Turnerelli  sees  coming  upon  us  what  was 
the  true  character  of  an  old  Conservative. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Turnerelli,  sculptor,  was  presented  to 
His  Majesty  George  III.  the  wise  King  “  shook  his  fmger,  as  well 
as  his  head  reprovingly — ‘  Turner,  Turner,  Turner  !  elli,  elli,  elli !  ’ 
You’ve  added  elli,  young  man,  to  catch  the  geese.”  These  were 
his  words,  but  he  wronged  the  blameless  artist.  The  house  of 
Turnerelli  was  founded  by  a  Count  Tognarelli,  who  was  exiled 
from  Rome  in  1730  for  political  reasons.  The  name  was 
changed  to  its  present  very  suspicious  form  because  Englishmen 
made  such  a  lamentable  hash  of  the  liquid  “  gn.”  Mr.  Tracy 
Turnerelli’s  experiences  as  an  Englishman  and  an  old  Conservative 
began  early.  lie  suffered  for  his  nationality,  and  he  contrived  to 
get  an  autograph  from  a  conspicuous  person.  At  his  first  school 
in  Carlow  he  was  much  bullied  by  the  Irish  boys  for  the  sin  of 
not  being  an  Irishman,  till,  with  a  worldly  wisdom  beyond  his 
years,  he  bethought  him  of  writing  to  Daniel  O’Connell.  An 
answer  from  that  patriot  put  things  straight,  and  the  happy  boy 
who  had  a  letter  from  the  Great  0  became  an  object  of  veneration 
throughout  Carlow.  Mr.  Turnerelli  has  come  a  good  deal  in 
contact  with  conspicuous  persons  all  through  his  life.  He  saw 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  in  his  father’s  studio,  and  a,t  a  later 
day,  when  a  stepmother  had  appeared  in  the  family,  he  determined 
to  go  to  Russia.  With  the  help  of  good  introductions,  one  of 
them  being  a  written  invitation  to  hi3  father  from  Alexander,  he 
was  soon  launched.  He  entered  Russia  with  Lord  Durham,  then 
English  Ambassador,  and  he  tells  how  that  distinguished  Whig, 
who  had  been  sent  to  protest  against  the  ill  treatment  of  somebody 
by  the  Government  of  Nicholas,  used  his  influence  as  ambassador 
to  have  his  coachman  flogged  for  getting  drunk  and  driving  badly. 
In  Russia  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli  tells  how  he,  like  “  an  Old  Conser¬ 
vative,  toiled  to  preserve  the  ancient  monuments  of  Russia  from 
oblivion  and  ruin,  and  how  the  Emperor  Nicholas  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  title  of  their  “  Delineator  and  Historian.”  After  some 
years  of  roaming  about  the  country  and  drawing  monuments,  his 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  Russia.  He  departed  loaded  with 
much  hospitality  from  the  nobles,  five  diamond  rings,  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  from  the  Emperor,  but  with  the 
feeling  that  Russia  was  a  prison,  and  a  very  cold  one  too.  These 
various  reminiscences,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact  that  he  alter¬ 
nately  speaks  of  Nicholas  as  the  best  of  men  and  as  a  burglar.  He 
was  a  burglar  when  he  proposed  to  divide  Turkey ;  when  he  tried  to 
do  it,  and  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  he  became  the  best  of  men. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Turnerelli,  always  in  his  favourite  character 
of  “  Old  Conservative,”  “  toiled  to  promote  reconciliation  and  peace 
between  England  and  Russia,”  delivered  lectures,  wrote  articles, 
and  finally  published  a  book  entitled,  Peace  !  What  1  did  to  Pro¬ 
mote  it. 

After  this  there  came  a  time  of  repose  for  Mr.  Turnerelli,  which 
he  partly  devoted  to  supplying  amusement  and  beer  in  modera¬ 
tion  for  the  working  classes.  At  last  Russia  called  him  forth 
again.  This  time  he  saw  that  what  it  had  been  virtuous  for  the 
Russians  to  do  in  1853  had  become  a  danger  to  the  British  Empire 
twenty-five  years  later.  Here  begins  the  third  book  of  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli,  wherein  it  is  told  how  “  An  Old  Conser- 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Tracy  Turnerelli — “  The  Old  Conservative .” 
London:  Field  &  Tuer;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams, 


I  vative  toiled  during  another  Turko-Russian  War,  and,  at  a 
critical  time  for  England,  to  acquaint  his  fellow-countrymen  with 
the  adverse  designs  of  the  then  dominant  War  Party  in  Russia,” 
and  “  why,  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  now  retires  from  the  political 
world,  and.  as  his  last  labour,  has  written  the  present  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  ’  The  why  is  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  telling  the  true 
story  ot  the  incident  which  has  linked  the  names  of  Turnerelli  and 
Beaconsfield  together  for  ever.  The  whole  history  of  the  famous 
wreath — its  portrait  is  stamped  on  the  binding — is  told  at  length. 
The  sympathizing  reader  may  learn  how  Mr.  Turnerelli  ran  to  and 
fro,  lectured,  and  not  only  wrote  “  leaflets,”  but  distributed  them 
gratis  by  tens  of  thousands;  how  the  great  thought  of  the  wreath 
first  arose  in  his  mind  ;  bow  the  money  was  collected,  Acade¬ 
micians  drew  sketches,  and  goldsmiths  worked  ;  how  a  thousand 
charity  children  were  trained  to  sing  patriotic  hymns  composed 
by  Mr.  Turnerelli  at  the  great  ceremony  of  the  presentation.  At 
last,  when  the  great  day  seemed  at  hand,  there  came  a  killing 
frost.  Lord  Beaconsfield  refused  the  gift.  Like  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  no  longer  languishing  iu  Dartmoor,  Mr.  Turnerelli 
was  made  the  victim  of  a  dark  intrigue,  high  legal  authori¬ 
ties  conspired  in  so  awful  a  way  that  he  can  only  hint  at  it,, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  being  threatened  with  impeachment  and 
Tower  Hill  declined  the  people’s  tribute.  After  reading  the  story,, 
we  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  that  one  of  the  two  persons 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  incident  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
some  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  It  must  be  a  very  trying  experience 
to  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  Mr.  Tracy  Turnerelli. 


HITTITE  AND  OTHER  EMPIRES.* 

“  /'YERTAINLY  it  is  not  a  warrantable  curiosity  to  examine 
the  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  concordance  of  humane 
history,  or  seeke  to  confirme  the  Chronicle  of  Hester,  or  Daniel, 
by  the  authority  of  Megastenes  or  Herodotus.”  So  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ;  but  many  things  are  warrantable  or  even  praise¬ 
worthy  now  which  were  heretical  in  the  days  of  the  good  Sir 
Thomas.  Among  other  things,  the  “  concordance  of  humane 
history  ”  can  now  be  compared  with  Scripture  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  way.  The  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  of  the 
Chaldees,  is  no  longer  a  book  absolutely  sealed ;  these  ancient 
races  being  well  known  to  the  classical  writers,  and  vouched  for 
bv  the  material  relics  of  their  civilization.  We  learn  from  Dr. 
Wright’s  Empire  of  the  Hittites,  however,  that  the  Hittites  have 
been  regarded  by  sceptics  as  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  Oriental  history. 
Because  the  classical  writers  said  nothing  about  the  Hittites,  or 
nothing  recognized  as  applying  to  them,  because  no  remains  of 
their  existence  were  traced,  it  was  argued  that  there  never  was 
any  such  people.  Consequently  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the 
Hittites  must  be  false,  consequently  the  Scripture  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  It  really  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  sceptic  above 
the  grade  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  have  seriously  argued  thus. 
Granting  that  the  sacred  writers  were  unscrupulous,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  to  imagine  why  they  should  fill  their 
early  records  with  the  most  matter-of-fact  references  to  a 
purely  imaginary  people.  Dr.  Wright  says,  however,  that 
because  the  Hittites  are  represented  as  once  having  been 
engaged  in  a  “  pacific  transaction,”  the  story  was  called  a  fable 
because  “  inconsistent  with  the  warlike  character  ”  elsewhere 
attributed  to  the  Hittites.  There  is  no  nonsense  that  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Higher  Criticism  will  not  talk.  To  say  that  a 
warlike  people  could  not  conceivably  engage  in  a  pacific  trans¬ 
action  was  worthy  of  the  general  run  of  Biblical  and  Homeric 
critics.  The  amazing  arguments  against  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Bible  derived  from  the  silence  of  the  old  world  about  the 
Hittites  are  now,  of  course,  obsolete.  There  are  plenty  of  refe¬ 
rences  to  a  people  identified  with  the  Hittites  in  Egyptian  chroni¬ 
cles.  The  Kheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  “  Khatti  ”  of 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  are  recognized  as  the  Biblical  Hittites.  We 
have  pictures  of  them,  and  accounts  of  battles  fought  with  them, 
and  treaties  concluded  with  them  among  the  annals,  for  example,  of 
Thothmes  III.  (1600 P  n.c.)  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  was 
their  chief  city.  After  Thothmes  died  the  Hittites  consolidated 
their  power,  and  Brugsch  says  that  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
speak  respectfully  of  Hittite  deities.  There  was  war  again  under 
Rameses  II.,  who  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle  at  Kadesh, 
celebrated  in  the  famous  chanson  de  geste,  so  to  speak,  of  Pentaour. 
Dr.  Wright  gives  an  abstract  of  the  poem  ;  it  has  been  versified 
with  much  spirit  by  Mrs.  Woods.  The  Assyrian  annals  also  show 
that  Assyria  had  her  troubles  with  the  bellicose  Hittites.  About 
717  b.c.  Sargon  ended  the  strife,  seized  Carchemish,  peopled  it 
with  his  own  men,  moved  the  Hittites,  by  the  favourite  Oriental 
policy,  into  Assyria,  and  Freedom  shrieked  when  the  last  Hittite  fell. 
Thus  the  classical  authors,  except  Homer,  were  not  contemporary  with 
a  Hittite  Empire.  Homer  is  thought  (especially  by  Mr.  Gladstone) 
to  refer  to  the  Hittites  among  the  allies  of  Priam,  as  Kijruoi. 
Nitzsch  thought  the  K>';r«ot  were  Mysians;  but  Nitzsch  had  not 
our  lights.  In  addition  to  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian 
records,  traces  of  Hittites  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  on  the  “  old 
Hittite  road  ”  from  Carchemish.  The  monuments  which  Herodotus 
saw  in  the  Karabel  Pass,  twenty-five  miles  from  Smyrna,  Professor 
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Sayce  regards  as  Hittite ;  and  he  finds  similar  inscriptions  near 
the  famed  statue  of  Niobe,  known  to  Homer.  Dr.  Wright  himself 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  how  he  rescued  some  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  Hamah.  The  story  comes  in  his  first  chapter,  and  is 
literally  “  as  good  as  a  novel.”  The  dress  of  the  Hittite  characters 
resembles  that  still  worn  by  the  local  peasantry.  The  shoe  is  like 
the  Canadian— and,  we  may  add,  like  the  Moqui — moccassin.  Our 
great  loss  in  Hittite  matters  is  the  Hittite  copy  of  the  treaty  with 
Siameses  II.  We  have  the  Egyptian  copy ;  the  Hittite  would 
give  us  a  bi-lingual  reading ;  and  the  decipherment  of  Hittite 
characters  would  be  easy.  Our  only  source  of  light  appears  to  be 
the  non-Greek  characters  in  Lycian,  Carian,  and  Cappadocian 
alphabets,  and  the  Cypriot  syllabary.  Dr.  Wright  first,  and 
Professor  Sayce  independently,  have  convinced  themselves  that 
the  odd,  undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Hamah  and  elsewhere  are 
really  Hittite.  They  also  hold  that  these  Hittite  runes  are  the 
origin  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary'.  The  chance  of  success,  then,  is 
to  identify'  the  common  characters  in  Hittite  and  Cypriote,  and 
so  advance  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs. 
On  these  premisses  (which  are  not  undisputed)  Mr.  Sayce  attempts 
in  this  volume  to  decipher  the  curious  marks  called  Hittite.  They 
consist  of  heads  of  men,  animals,  objects  rather  like  tools  and 
chairs,  flowers,  hands,  and  so  forth.  The  only  vestige  of  a 
bilingual  is  a  cast  from  a  silver  boss,  once  offered  to  our  Museum, 
and  “  looked  upon  as  a  forgery.”  With  this  probably  genuine 
foundation,  and  by  aid  of  comparison  with  the  Cyprian  syllabary, 
Professor  Sayce  offers  renderings  highly  conjectural.  One  must 
begin  with  hypotheses,  however,  and  Professor  Sayce’s  ingenuity 
is  undoubted.  That  it  is  always  well  inspired  one  may  doubt, 
with  the  amusing  example  of  the  Bath  inscription  (in  Latin,  not 
Hittite)  before  our  eyes.  Certainly  the  characters  in  Hittite  and 
Cypriote  (p.  169),  which  Professor  Sayce  compares,  seem,  in 
some  cases,  vastly  unlike  each  other.  Thus  a  little  pot  (Hittite) 
is  not  like  a  conventional  drawing  of  two  crows  on  the  wing 
.(Cypriote).  On  such  resemblances,  however,  Professor  Sayce 
builds  his  theory',  and,  as  he  says,  at  all  events  it  is  a  beginning. 
One  of  the  inscriptions,  as  read  by  him,  runs  “  Worshipper  of  the 
god  Sandon  the  great  (god)  the  twice  mighty  (prince)  Eu  .  .  .  es 
offers  vegetable  offerings  of  grapes.”  It  would  not  greatly  surprise 
us  if  another  interpretation  seemed  as  plausible.  The  copies  of 
inscriptions  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  neat  and  interesting.  To 
our  mind  they  are  not  further  off  from  being  deciphered  than  the 
analogous  inscriptions  of  Yucatan. 

Professor  Sayce’s  Ancient,  Empires  of  the  East  is  a  reprint,  re¬ 
vised,  of  the  essays  in  his  Herodotos.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  he 
■repeats  statements  about  Herodotus  which  we  can  only  regard 
with  surprise,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  some  cases  quite  baseless. 
What  is  worse,  he  does  not  give  his  references,  and  thus  the 
reader,  if  not  well  acquainted  with  Herodotus,  is  allowed  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  discovering  the  incorrectness  of  the  critic’s  remarks. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  conclusive  replies  of  Mr.  Verrall.  It  may 
be  enough  to  reiterate  the  observation  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the 
surveyor  of  the  Great  Pyramid : — “  The  accuracy  with  which 
Herodotus  states  what  he  saw,  and  relates  what  he  heard ;  the 
criticism  he  often  applies  to  his  materials  ;  and  the  care  with 
which  he  distinguishes  how  much  belief  he  gives  to  each  report — 
all  this  should  prevent  our  ever  discrediting  his  words  unless 
compelled  to*  do  so.”  Professor  Sayce  is  much  more  at  home  with 
Hittite  than  with  the  conduct  of  an  argument,  or  the  estimation 
of  the  value  of  evidence.  As  Partridge  said,  on  a  trying  occasion, 
non  omnia  possunius  omnes. 


OLD  LONDON"  CHURCHES.* 

fTl  HE  history  of  a  London  parish  may  always  be  made  interest- 
-L  ing,  although,  with  the  single  exception  of  Newcourt,  whose 
great  book  appeared  in  1 708,  no  writer  has  attempted  to  penetrate 
very  far  into  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  lists  of  London  incum¬ 
bents  seldom  begin  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century  ;  while  of 
the  existing  church  fabrics  only  one,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  which 
was  not  parochial  till  after  the  Reformation,  is  mainly  Norman. 
True,  a  Norman  crypt  is  under  St.  Mary-le-Bow  ;  and  just 
without  the  walls,  at  Clerkenwell,  there  is  a  similarly  invisible 
and  equally  ancient  substructure.  As  a  fact,  however,  even  if  all 
the  churches  that  were  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  still  existed, 
few  Norman  features  would  be  found  among  them ;  and  old 
London  must  have  been  remarkable  amoDg  great  mediasval  cities 
for  the  smallness  and  architectural  poverty  of  its  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Recent  research  goes  to  prove  that  many  parochial 
divisions  were  made  after  the  Conquest  and  before  1290,  and 
the  number  of  little  churches — many  of  them  were  the  chapels 
of  great  mansions — must  have  imparted  to  any  view  of  the  City 
from  a  distance  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  has 
worn  since  the  days  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  We  have 
some  idea  what  that  aspect  was  from  van  Wyngaerde’s  curious 
sketch,  published  by  the  Topographical  Society  last  year,  from  a 
drawing  which  cannot  he  dated  much  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  full  hundred  years  or  more  before  the  Great 
Fire.  But  there  is  a  certain  want  of  proportion  or  perspective  in 
that  part  of  Van  Wyngaerde’s  view  which  represents  the  western 
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suburb  between  London  proper  and  Westminster ;  and  this  is 
precisely  the  region  which  comes  out  most  plainly  in  the  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Braun  and  Ilogenberg  which  the  same  Society  has  just 
issued.  It  dates  from  1 572,  and  is  therefore,  if  we  can  depend 
upon  its  accuracy  of  detail,  quite  as  valuable  as  the  slightly  older 
sketch  of  Van  Wyngaerde.  It  has  been  reproduced  with  more  or 
less  inaccuracy  several  times  beiore,  hut  this  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  actual  facsimile.  The  churches  are,  of  course,  the  safest  land¬ 
marks,  and  both  these  early  views  show  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s 
which  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1561.  In  the  Braun  and  Hogen- 
berg  view  we  can  hardly  make  out  what  is  so  plain  a  feature 
in  Van  Wyngaerde — namely,  the  existence  of  the  four  corner 
pinnacles.  Neither  is  it  easy,  even  with  a  magnifying-glass,  to 
make  out  the  arches  on  St.  Mary’s,  which  resembled  those  of  St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East  and  Newcastle,  and  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Court  of  Arches  and  the  addition  of 
“  le  Bow  ”  to  the  name  of  the  parish.  They  are  much  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  represented  in  Hollar’s  pretty  sketches  of  the  city  from 
Moorfields.  This  tower  and  spire,  and  the  square  towers  of  St. 
Michael  on  Cornhill,  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  were  most  con¬ 
spicuous  from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  hut,  as  appears  from 
both  the  early  views,  very  few  other  churches  rose  much  above 
the  general  level,  and  there  was  nothing,  except  the  magnificent 
spire  of  St.  Paul’s,  520  feet  high,  the  tallest  in  Christendom,  to 
give  the  city  that  distinctive  charm  which  it  has  worn  since 
Wren  made  it  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  built  the  churches 
which,  as  Mr.  Mackmurdo  asserts,  “  have  all  the  qualities  of 
lyric  compositions.” 

The  history  of  the  typical  London  church  is  well  illustrated  in 
St.  Bride’s.  Mr.  Hawkins  relates  it  with  loving  care,  and  sets 
a  good  example  to  other  incumbents  of  old  London  churches. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  about  the  dedication.  If  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Bride  or  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  it  must  date  from 
some  time  after  1373;  hut  there  is  a  record  preserved  by  New¬ 
court  of  the  admission  of  a  clerk  as  vicar  as  early  as  1362,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  church  is  much  older  even  than  this.  The 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without  in  which  it  is  situated  was  not  fully 
admitted  to  the  City  till  1393,  though  it  had  been  cut  off  from 
Westminster  in  1222.  It  is  probable  that  the  opening  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Fleet  at  what  is  now  called  Ludgate  Circus  may  have 
determined  the  site  of  a  new  church,  and  the  bridge  is  believed  to 
have  been  made  before  1228.  Mr.  Hawkins  seems,  however,  to 
be  of  opinion  that  St.  Bride’s  stood  here  before  1222,  and  by  this 
means  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster  still  present  to  the  living,  and  the  parish  unquestionably 
forms  part  of  what  before  1222  was  the  abbot’s  manor.  There  is 
a  possibility,  if  a  slight  one,  on  the  other  side.  Fleet  Street  is 
expressly  spoken  of  in  a  document  of  1285  recently  inspected  at 
St.  Paul’s  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  Ludgate.  If  this  inference,  then,  is  correct,  St. 
Bride’s  was  not  built  till  after  1285,  and  the  portion  torn  from  the 
abbot’s  parish  in  1222  was  reckoned  at  first  to  he  in  St.  Martin’s. 
It  is  clearly  wrong,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
St.  Bride’s  to  the  Danes  or  Danish  influence.  At  first,  as  Mr. 
Hawkins  observes,  the  church  was  very  small,  but  in  1480  it  was 
rebuilt  by  William  Viner,  who  was  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
close  by.  He  decorated  it,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  with  carvings 
of  vines  and  grapes.  Only  thirty  years  before  the  Great  Fire  it 
was  “  repaired  aud  beautified.”  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
highway  leading  from  the  Fleet  bridge,  and  had  not,  if  we  may 
trust  Braun  and  Hog-enherg,  any  houses  between  it  and  the  street. 
The  tower  seems  to  have  been  square,  with  a  staircase  turret  at  the 
south-east  comer,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  churchyard  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  church,  connected,  indeed,  with  the  grounds  and 
gardens  about  Dorset  House,  which  stood  between  it  and  the 
river.  Both  church  and  house  were  consumed  iu  the  Great  Fire, 
and  for  many  years  the  parishioners  were  without  a  fixed  place  of 
worship.  Wren  commenced  the  present  structure  in  1677.  Three 
years  later  it  was  opened  for  divine  service;  but  it  was  not 
until  1701  that  the  noble  tower  and  steeple  were  commenced. 
Mr.  Mackmurdo  compares  them  with  “  one  of  the  Romanesque 
towers  in  North  Italy ;  yet  with  what  added  refinement,  com¬ 
plexity  of  form  and  concentration !  ”  The  cost  of  church  and 
spire  was  only  12,000/.,  which,  if  we  double  it,  or  even  treble  it, 
to  bring  it  to  the  present  value  of  money,  seems  wonderfully 
cheap.  The  steeple  was  originally  234  feet  iu  height;  hut  in  1764 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  upper  part  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
when  it  was  lowered  eight  feet.  Miss  Phillimore,  in  her  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (p.  220),  says  that  “  when  this  was  done  it  was 
discovered  that  an  old  hawk  had  inhabited  the  two  upper  circles, 
the  open  arcades  of  which  were  filled  with  masses  of  birds’  bones, 
chiefly  those  of  the  City  pigeons,  upon  which  he  had  preyed.” 
Mr.  Hawkins  goes  at  full  length  into  the  history  of  the  Fleet,  of 
Bridewell,  of  Fleet  marriages,  of  eminent  inhabitants,  and  Fleet 
Street  bankers.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  might  have  occupied 
double  the  number  of  pages  without  exhausting  bis  materials ; 
but  we  are  thankful  to  him  that  he  has  not  imitated  some 
of  the  older  topographers.  One  of  them,  who  wrote  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  takes  up  many  pages  with  an  account  of 
Westminster  elections  and  Charles  James  Fox;  and  another, 
who  happened  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  a  woodcut  represent¬ 
ing  King  David  playing  on  a  peal  of  small  bells  with  a  hammer, 
introduced  it,  together  with  a  long  discourse  on  bell-ringing,  into 
his  accounts  of  several  different  parishes.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Hawkins  mentions  in  a  foot-note  that  St.  Bride’s  boasts  of  the 
unusual  number  of  twelve  bells. 
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The  tone  of  Mr.  Mackmurdo’s  handsome  book  will  remind  the 
reader  who  is  old  enough  of  some  of  the  works  of  Pugin  and 
other  writers  in  the  time  of  “  the  great  Gothic  revival.”  What 
Pugin  said  then  of  “  the  Pointed  or  Christian  style,”  Mr. 
Mackmurdo  says  now  of  Wren.  So  the  world  goes  round.  One 
of  Pugin’s  favourite  butts  was  a  pediment  without  any  gable  roof 
to  support  it.  Such  a  feature  is  very  prominent  over  Wren’s  fine 
gateway  to  the  Temple,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  change  of 
taste  in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Mackmurdo  singles  it  out  for 
especial  praise.  “  Only  for  this  reason,”  he  says,  “  would  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  facade  of  the  New  Law  Courts.”  Here  he 
finds  carving  on  projecting  members,  mouldings  in  full  light  as 
much  broken  as  those  in  shadow,  huge  rolls  running  close 
under  the  eye,  and  “a  smaller  projection  given  to  the  crowning 
cornice  than  is  allowed  to  the  plinth  below.”  With  these 
terrible  and  Gothic  faults  we  are  bidden  to  contrast  the 
gateway  opposite,  “  a  structure  replete  with  dignity  of  reserve, 
sublime  in  its  calm  consciousness  of  power,  bold  and  broad  in 
largeness  of  character,  yet  without  suspicion  of  coarseness  or  tinge 
jof  untamed  temper.”  Mr.  Mackmurdo,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  a 
vehement  attempt  to  express  his  feelings  fully ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  of  his  readers  will  hardly  see  the  force  of  “  un¬ 
tamed  temper  ”  as  a  characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  architecture. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  agree  with  his  taste  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  is  especially  indignant  with  the  architects  who  of 
late  years  have  sought — as  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  and  St. 
Michael's,  Cornhill — to  improve  Wren’s  Gothic.  Speaking  of  St. 
Michael’s,  he  asserts  that  “  the  type  of  design  was  suggested  by 
that  noble  tower  of  Magdalen,  Oxford,”  a  point  on  which  we 
believe  Mr.  Mackmurdo  to  be  mistaken,  as  records  exist  to  show 
that  the  tower  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the  older 
one  on  the  same  site.  He  goes  on  to  observe,  rightly  enough,  that 
“  the  old  type  becomes  a  new  creation  after  having  passed  through 
a  mind  such  as  Wren’s,”  and  praises  the  mouldings,  the  angle 
buttress  turrets,  the  parapet,  the  curves  over  the  belfry  window's, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  pierced  tracery.  “  With  this  magni¬ 
ficent  largesse  in  art  compare  the  doorway  lately  added  to  the 
church  by  the  Gothic  revivalists,  who  have  here  caricatured — 
unconsciously,  we  fear — all  the  faults  of  Gothic  art,  as  the  classic 
revivalists  have  caricatured,  in  such  buildings  as  the  Bank  and 
the  British  Museum,  the  common  faults  of  classic  art.”  There  is 
much  truth  in  this  and  in  other  remarks  of  a  similar  tendency 
scattered  through  the  volume ;  but  much  of  Mr.  Mackmurdo’s 
work  is  marred  by  an  affectation  of  style  which,  while  it  makes 
it  easy  to  pick  out  absurd  sentences,  goes  to  weaken  by  over-state¬ 
ment  the  cause  he  advocates.  Speaking  of  Wren  and  his  pupils, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  living  architect  and  his  myriad  imitators — 
Mr.  Mackmurdo  calls  them  his  apes — -he  mentions  “  the  deluge  of 
frothy  literature  that  pours  into  the  world  under  the  shadow  of 
Buskin’s  name.”  We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Mackmurdo  has 
added  to  this  flood,  because  so  much  of  what  he  says  is  well  worth 
hearing ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  book  without  thinking 
of  Captain  Marryat’s  advice  to  a  young  author  to  go  through  his 
manuscript  and  strike  out  every  second  word. 


SOME  LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

IN  a  season  of  biographies  and  reminiscences,  Mr.  Payn’s 
Recollections  have  several  peculiarities  of  their  own.  First, 
they  are  short — we  wish  they  were  longer — but,  then,  Mr.  Payn 
would  be  older,  and  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  likely  to 
give  us  fewer  of  the  rare  books  which  make  one  laugh.  Again, 
Mr.  Payn’s  memories  are  all  good-natured,  if  we  except  his  re¬ 
marks  on  William  Chambers,  who  appears  really  to  have  been  too 
stupid  a  successful  man.  Mr.  Smiles,  not  Mr.  Payn,  should  discourse 
of  persons  like  the  W.C.  of  Chambers' s  Journal,  the  unfailing  essayist 
who  supplied  the  Scotch  ballast  to  that  once  almost  “  freevolous  ” 
periodical.  Except  about  Mr.  Chambers  and  an  unnamed  literary 
gentleman,  said  to  be  agreeable  when  sober,  but  never  met  by 
Mr.  Payn  in  that  condition,  the  Recollections  are  all  good-nature, 
merum  lac,  and,  therefore,  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s. 
Thirdly,  Mr.  Pawn's  memories  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
No  one  reading  them  would  believe  that  the  author  had  ever 
figured  in  the  imagination  of  an  attorney  as  “  Chief  Briber  ”  at  an 
election.  That  most  agreeable  of  topics,  literary  shop,  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  Mr.  Payn’s  volume,  aud  is  pleasantly  studded  with 
plums  in  the  shape  of  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Payn’s  Beminiscences  are  innocent  of  dates.  The  researcher 
must  go  to  Men  of  the  Time  to  discover  the  year  of  his  birth.  He 
himself  says  nothing  about  such  a  detail.  Of  his  childhood  we  learn 
that  it  was  clouded  by  a  great  sorrow.  “  Twice  a  week  I  had  to  go 
hunting,”  and  even  at  the  tenderest  age  this  precocious  spirit  pre¬ 
ferred  a  book  to  a  pony.  “  Sometimes  the  cold  and  the  waiting 
about,  and  the  having  nothing  to  read,  grew  absolutely  intolerable.'’ 
School  was  even  more  intolerable,  if  possible,  as  any  reader 
of  Mr.  Payn's  novels  will  have  guessed.  He  always  re¬ 
presents  boys  as  perfect  little  savages,  and  that  is,  no 
doubt,  a  scientific  view  of  boys  at  school.  They  are,  in  fact, 
being  evolved  through  the  savage  state,  but  feebly  tempered  by 
masters,  and  other  resources  of  civilization.  As  to  schoolmasters 
Mr.  Payn  discovered,  at  the  age  of  seven,  that  it  is  “  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  at  once  a  scholar  and  an  ass.”  Like  David  Copperfield, 
Mr.  Payn  was  the  storyteller  of  the  preparatory  school,  beginning 
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thus  early  the  career  in  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  amuse  an 
earnest  generation.  At  Eton  Mr.  Payn  made  a  repartee  about 
Beelzebub,  which  has  been  attributed  to  another  humourist,  and 
he  failed  to  tackle  the  Greek  aorists.  An  invincible  aversion  to 
all  languages  but  his  own  has  ever  since  been  his  failing.  In  his 
assumed  character  of  Philistine,  Mr.  Payn  makes  some  occasional 
remarks  about  the  advantages  of  modern  languages  over  those  of 
the  ancient  world.  Like  the  common  domestic  paterfamilias  (in 
whose  mouth  such  wisdom  is  frequent),  Mr.  Payn  is  equally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  German,  so  his  opinion  in  this  matter 
is  not  of  much  value.  Even  at  Eton  Mr.  Payn  began  trying  to 
contribute  to  periodical  literature,  in  the  form  of  the  Eton  Bureau, 
and,  in  earliest  youth,  knew  the  bitterness  of  rejection.  He  was 
then  removed  to  Woolwich,  after  being  at  a  crammer’s.  He 
returned  from  a  surreptitious  visit  to  the  Derby  “  on  an  empty- 
hearse, ”  like  an  allegory  of  Pleasure.  Life  at  Woolwich  (and  at 
Sandhurst,  too)  was,  at  that  time,  unfit  for  publication.  The 
savagery  of  the  natural  boy  was  absolutely  unchecked,  and  a  con¬ 
vict  settlement  was  about  equal  to  one  of  these  schools  as  a  home 
of  morals  or  decency.  Cambridge  was  a  perfect  paradise  after 
Woolwich,  and  Mr.  Payn  played  whist,  made  friends,  wrote  poems, 
and  laughed  at  Whewell.  Poetry,  if  we  may  judge  by  examples 
printed  here,  would  never  have  been  a  lucrative  profession  in  Mr. 
Payn’s  case,  and  very  early  indeed  he  began  writing  in  Household 
Words.  The  Seven  against  Thebes  of  BEschylus  he  regarded  as 
“rubbish,”  much  as  Mr.  Carlyle  called  Pickwick  “the  lowest 
trash.”  From  Cambridge  Mr.  Payn  flew  to  the  native  city  of  his 
soul,  London,  and  to  the  profession  of  light  literature,  an  industry 
which  he  has  never  ceased  to  ply,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
human  species.  As  editor  of  Chambers's  Journal  he  made  a  Scotch 
periodical  the  liveliest  reading  of  its  time,  and  here  he  published 
Melibceus,  our  favourite  among  his  works.  Among  his  friends  in 
those  days  were  Miss  Mitford,  and,  oddly  enough,  as  many  persona 
will  think,  Miss  Martineau.  Though  not  a  humourist  herself. 
Miss  Martineau  greatly  enjoyed  humour  in  others,  and  Mr.  Payn 
especially  remembers  her  mirth  over  perhaps  the  very  last  joke 
ever  made  in  the  Times  (in  a  leading  article,  that  is),  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Her  expression  was  “  gentle  and  motherly.”  Miss 
Martineau  appears  to  have  been  an  atheist  as  other  good  maiden 
ladies  are  believers  in  Anglo-Israel,  by  way  of  having  a  little 
speculative  fling  of  their  own.  “  I  never  knew,”  says  Mr.  Payn, 
“  a  woman  whose  nature  was  more  essentially  womanly  than  that 
of  Harriet  Martineau,  or  one  who  was  more  misunderstood  in  that 
respect  by  the  world  at  large.”  She  had  no  sense  of  taste,  but 
once  “  tasted  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  it  was  delicious.”  Thi8  was  at 
luncheon;  the  fairy  boon  fled  before  dinner.  Wordsworth  had  no 
sense  of  smell,  it  seems,  but  “  once  smelt  a  bean-field,  and  thought 
it  was  heaven.” 

In  Edinburgh  Mr.  Payn  was  not  precisely  in  his  element.  With 
his  lack  of  philological  ability  (which  almost  equals  Wordsworth’s 
lack  of  smell)  Mr.  Payn  could  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  language.  He  tells  a  story  of  Alexander  Bussel  (editor  of 
an  Edinburgh  newspaper),  which  he  has  also  used  in  Gwendoline's 
Harvest.  The  Scotch  Liberals  wished  to  make  Mr.  Bussel  a 
present,  and  a  friend  advised  him  thus : — “  If  it  is  five  thousand, 
my  man,  tak’  it ;  if  it’s  less  than  five  thousand,  don’t  tak’  it,  and 
say  you  would  not  have  taken  it  had  it  been  fifty  thousand.”  The 
story  of  Mr.  Plill  Burton  and  the  cheeses  is  excellent,  but  a  little 
too  long,  if  not  a  little  too  broad,  to  be  told  here.  Mr.  Payn  has 
now  got  the  spelling  of  Neaves  and  Deas  correct  (it  was  wrong 
when  these  papers  were  published  in  the  Cornhill ),  and  the  great 
heart  of  Scotland  is  at  rest.  His  remarks  on  contributors  and 
their  ways  are  most  true  and  diverting,  and  should  be  studied  by 
all  who  wish  to  write  for  magazines.  In  Edinburgh  he  was 
struck  by  “  the  extraordinary  respect  paid  to  Professors  of  all 
sorts.”  An  interesting,  though  rather  personal,  essay  might 
be  written  on  Professors — on  Professors  who  are  “  proud  of 
the  title,”  “  as  the  Living  Skeleton  said  when  they  showed 
him,”  and  Professors  who  keep  the  title  rather  dark,  from 
modesty' — like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Payn  at  this  time 
wrote  his  first  novel,  The  Foster  Brothers,  which,  he  says, 
received  a  most  scathing  notice  in  the  Saturday  Review.  Mr. 
Payn  (who  has  improved  so  much  in  consequence  of  this  early 
correction)  still  seems  to  be  not  quite  so  grateful  as  we  might 
have  hoped.  “  Why  is  Youth  always  ungrateful  ?  ”  said  Sir. 
Pumblechook,  and  still  the  question  awaits  a  reply.  Mr.  Payn 
now  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  creator  of  Mr.  Pumblechook 
and  of  the  creator  of  Captain  Costigan.  In  his  opinion  these 
great  authors,  and  Mr.  Trollope,  excelled  our  living  novelists  in 
the  marked  “individualism  of  their  characters.”  This  is  sound 
criticism.  What  character,  drawn  by  a  living  writer,  do  we  think 
of  as  a  familiar  friend  or  enemy?  It  might  be  “  individuous,”  as 
Nicholas  says,  to  name  the  very  few  imaginary  persons  who  thus 
seem  real,  few  of  them  so  real,  by  the  way',  as  Nicholas  himself. 
Mr.  Payn  gives  Count  Fosco  as  an  exception;  perhaps  we  might 
add  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Miss  Marjoribanks,  and  the  beautiful  heroine 
of  Roderick  Hudson,  a  modern  Beatrix  Esmond.  Mr.  Payn’s 
Recollections  are  quite  full  of  anecdotes  of  authors,  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  yea,  even  of  publishers’  readers,  and  are  everywhere 
buoyant  and  attractive  with  humour  and  good-humour.  They 
may  tempt  y'oung  persons  into  the  calling  of  letters ;  but  that,  we 
think,  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Payn 
is  too  determined  in  his  opinion  that  admiration  of  any  literature 
but  the  lightest  literature  is  affected  fudge.  One  can  only  answer 
“  Vous  etes  orfevre,  M.  Josse.” 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  JAPAN.* 

A  SECOND  edition  of  Messrs.  Satow  and  Hawes’s  guide-book 
to  Japan  has  just  been  issued  in  Mr.  Murray’s  familiar  covers. 
The  first  edition,  published,  we  believe,  only  in  Japan,  had  for 
some  time  been  out  of  print ;  and  travellers  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  secondhand  copies  should  hail  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  indispensable  volume.  Of  the 
accuracy  and  general  usefulness  of  the  original  guide-book,  and  its 
incalculable  enhancement  of  the  pleasures  and  interest  of  travel, 
we  can  speak  from  personal  experience ;  and  the  present  edition  is 
materially  enlarged.  Japan  is  the  “globe-trotter’s”  paradise.  By 
common  consent  it  is,  of  all  strange  countries,  the  most  delightful 
one  to  the  tourist.  It  is  not  only  that  the  scenery  is  everywhere 
charming,  nor  even  that  the  buildings  and  gardens,  the  people, 
the  manners  and  customs,  are  at  once  quaint  and  pleasing. 
Some  of  these  features,  if  not  all  of  them  together,  are  to  be  found 
■elsewhere.  The  differentia  of  travel  in  Japan  is  that  with  these 
advantages  it  combines  this  further  one,  unique  outside  Europe, 
that  the  ordinary  foreign  traveller  can  himself  live  the  life  of  the 
natives ;  can  go  among  the  people,  live  with  them  in  their  inns, 
move  about  among  them,  sit  down  and  chat  in  their  shops  or  in 
their  houses,  and  thus  obtain  an  insight,  always  so  interesting, 
generally  so  difficult,  into  the  daily  habits  and  mode  of  life,  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  family  relations,  the  common  talk,  and 
ordinary  ideas  of  the  people  themselves.  Here  as  elsewhere  there 
are  drawbacks  to  the  material  comforts  of  travel ;  but,  these  apart, 
every  day  spent  in  Japan  brings  the  traveller  a  succession  of  new 
and  delightful  experiences. 

But  the  volume  before  us  has  a  value  beyond  that  which 
attaches  to  it  as  a  mere  guide-book  for  travellers,  and  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  people  who  have  no  intention  of  ever  making  a 
circuit  of  the  habitable  globe.  It  contains  a  mine  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  interest¬ 
ing,  and  even  yet  little  known,  country  of  which  it  treats. 
Much  of  this  matter  is  new,  and  almost  all  is  unfamiliar  to 
English  readers.  But  it  is  neither  the  novelty  nor  the  variety 
of  the  matter  that  gives  it  its  highest  value,  but  its  origin¬ 
ality  and  authenticity.  In  the  main  part  of  the  work  the 
authors  have  embodied  the  result  of  much  patient  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study ;  and  have  further  availed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  other  intelligent  travellers  (often  specialists)  for  supple¬ 
menting  their  own  information.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  guide-book 
proper  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  the  bulk  of  which  consists 
of  monographs  upon  the  geography,  religion,  art,  &c.,  of  J apan,  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  leading  authority  upon  each  subject.  Of  Mr.  Satow’s 
own  qualifications  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  For  many  years 
permanent  Secretary  to  our  Legation  in  Tokio  (whence  he  has  re¬ 
cently  been  promoted  to  the  head  of  Her  Majesty’s  mission  in 
Siam),  a  scholar  whose  studies  have  exhausted  the  literature  of  the 
country — studies  at  once  guided  and  corrected  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  China,  which  stands  to  Japan 
in  the  relation  held  by  Greece  and  Borne  to  modern  Europe, 
Mr.  Satow  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  highest  living  autho¬ 
rity  upon  Japanese  language,  literature,  history,  religion,  and 
indeed  almost  all  branches  of  literary  knowledge.  The  sections  of 
the  introduction  bearing  his  initials  upon  the  Shin-to  and 
Buddhist  religions  in  Japan  put  us  in  possession  of  a  full  store  of 
learning  not  hitherto  accessible.  Shin-to  (“  The  Way  of  the 
Gods  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  is  the  name  of  the  ancient 
and  indigenous  religion  which  had  the  field  to  itself  before  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  a 
form  of  ancestor- worship,  and  is  singularly  deficient  both  in  ritual 
and  in  moral  teaching.  Its  cosmogony  and  mythology  are  by  no 
means  meagre,  and  remind  one  frequently  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  ; 
indeed  a  new  vein  is  open  here  for  the  comparative  mythologist. 
Even  in  their  mythology  (it  is  odd  to  remark)  the  Japanese  strike 
one  as  having  their  notions  inverted;  for  Japan  is  a  veritable 
“looking-glass  world  ”  to  the  European.  Just  as  they  write  from 
right  to  left,  and  mount  a  horse  on  the  olF-side  instead  of  the  near, 
so  with  them  the  moon  is  male  and  the  sun  female.  Mr.  Satow 
dispels  many  fond  allusions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  authentic 
history  in  Japan.  He  rejects  the  popular  history,  in  its  chrono¬ 
logy  at  any  rate,  as  fictitious  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  A.D.,  and  tells  us  that  the  earliest  documents  are  not 
■older  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  Buddhism  was  introduced 
from  India  by  way  of  China  and  Korea  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era,  and  not  only  became  the  religion  of  the  masses,  but  cor¬ 
rupted  and  overlaid  the  indigenous  Shin-to.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  Mikado  in  1868,  Shin-to  was  “  purified  ”  and  re-established  as 
the  State  religion,  emphasizing,  as  it  does,  by  its  origin  and 
mythology,  the  traditional  divine  ancestry  of  the  Imperial  line. 
But  it  has  nevertheless  taken  no  fresh  hold  on  the  religious  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people. 

Of  the  other  special  sections  in  the  introduction,  those  on 
geography  and  climate  are  contributed  by  Professor  J.  J.  Kein,  of 
the  University  of  Bonn,  who  recently  spent  a  considerable  period 
in  Japan,  with  a  commission  from  his  Government,  collecting 
scientific  information.  Zoology  and  botany  are  treated  by  Mr.  E. 
V.  Dickins,  of  the  University  of  London,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  country,  where  he  was  known  as  a  laborious  student 
in  numerous  fields.  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  whose  collection  of  Japanese 
pictures  is  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which,  it  is  understood,  he  has 

*  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Central  and  Northern  Japan.  By 
Ernest  Mason  Satow,  C.M.G.,  and  Lieutenant  A.  G.  S.  Hawes.  Second 
edition.  London:  John  Murray.  1834. 


nearly  completed  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  contributes  the  sections 
on  Pictorial  and  Glyptic  Art.  These  articles,  and  especially  the 
chapters  from  Mr.  Satow’s  own  pen,  will  render  the  publication 
most  valuable,  as  a  book  of  reference,  to  readers  generally.  Here, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  work  (the  contents  of  which  are  made 
easily  discoverable  by  an  excellent  index),  will  be  found,  not  only 
the  latest,  but  in  some  respects  the  only  available,  information  on 
a  variety  of  topics  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  large  circle  of 
educated  readers.  And,  above  all,  the  authority,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  unimpeachable — a  verdict  that  could  scarcely  be  pro¬ 
nounced  on  many  other  works  on  Japan  published  in  Europe. 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS.* 

THOUGHTFUL  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  have 
for  some  time  been  looking  forward  to  the  epoch  when  reports,  if 
they  continue  to  multiply  at  their  present  rate,  will  be  so  numerous, 
or,  rather,  so  innumerable,  that  it  will  be  vain  for  any  one-headed 
man  to  pretend  to  even  the  slightest  general  acquaintance  with 
their  substance.  When  that  time  comes,  a  heroic  measure,  possibly 
taking  the  form  of  a  holocaust,  will  be  necessary  to  save  the  law 
from  perishing  of  its  own  amplitude.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  it  is 
right  to  expedite  the  processes  of  nature  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  do 
not  blame  Mr.  Bittleston  for  publishing  a  volume  of  reports  of  the 
decisions  of  Judges  in  Chambers  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
under  the  new  J  udicature  Buies.  The  reports  have  all  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  in  some  of  the  legal  journals,  and  have  been  corrected 
by  the  judges  who  decided  the  cases;  therefore  their  accuracy 
may  be  relLd  upon.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  and  some  are  not.  The  book  forms  a  useful,  but  not 
particularly  well-bound,  manual. 

W  e  arfe  glad  to  welcome  a  fourth  edition  of  Mayne  on  Damages, 
a  standard  work  of  which  every  practising  lawyer  knows  the 
value. 

Mr.  Pigott’s  huge  book  on  foreign  judgments  has  reached  a 
second  edition.  But  for  being  worse  bound  than  the  Reports  in 
Chambers,  it  is  physically  magnificent.  It  contains  a  vast  mass  of 
information,  much  of  which  is  of  considerable  value,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  ill  arranged.  The  list  of  countries  out  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  is  very  convenient. 

We  have  also  received  a  third  edition  of  Digby’s  History  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property.  This  well-known  work  has  been  adapted 
to  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  real-property  law  has 
been  so  profoundly  modified. 

Licensed  victuallers  may  discover  from  Mr.  Hindle  most  of  the 
things  about  their  legal  status  that  they  are  likely  to  want  to 
know.  It  is  not  a  bad  little  book,  but  it  would  be  better  if  there 
was  less  talk  in  it. 

Cheap  law  is  almost  always  bad;  and,  though  Dr.  Smith  has 
“  almost  entirely  rewritten  ”  the  present  edition  of  his  Handy 
Book  on  Bills,  Cheques,  Notes,  and  I.O.U.’s,  it  is  the  kind  of  work 
upon  which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  rely.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  probably  teach  the  layman  not  engaged  in  business  quite 
eighteen-pennyworth  of  things  he  does  not  know. 


RECENT  TALES. f 

BOOKS  written  for  very  young  readers  should  be  written  with 
conviction.  But  it  is  precisely  for  such  readers  that  make- 
believe  art  is  generally  considered  good  enough.  The  ready-made, 
the  uncostly,  the  complacent,  and  the  glib  are  set  aside  for  their 
share  in  literature,  although  children  are  particularly  apt  to 
appreciate  the  note  of  conviction  and  to  detect  its  absence.  This 
makes  the  looking  through  a  batch  of  children’s  books  a  rather 

*  Reports  in  Chambers ,  Queen's  Bench  Division,  from  October  1883  to 
April  1884.  By  Adam  H.  Bittleston,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  London  :  Clowes  &  Son.  1884. 

Muy ne’s  Treatise  on  Damages.  By  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Lumley  Smith,  ef  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  Stevens  & 
Haynes.  1884. 

The  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Foreign  Judgments  and  Parties  nut  of 
the  Jurisdiction.  By  Francis  Taylor  Pigott,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London : 
Clowes  &  Son.  1884. 

The  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  By  Kenelm  Edward  Di§by, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Oxlbrd: 
Clarendon  Press.  1884. 

The  I.egal  Status  of  Licensed  Victuallers.  By  Prank  G.  Hindle,  Esq., 
Solicitor.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

A  Handy  Book  of  the  Law  of  Bills,  Cheques,  Notes,  and  L.O  U.'s.  By 
James  Waiter  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London:  Effingham  Wilson.  1884. 

f  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  London: 
Griffith  &  Farran.  New  York  :  Dutton  &  Co. 

Molly  Curew.  By  A.  M.  W.  London  :  Masters  &  Co. 

Whatever  is  Right  comes  Right.  By  Frances  M.  Wilbraham.  London  : 
Masters  &  Co. 

Parted.  By  N.  D'Anvers.  London:  Griffith  &  Farran.  New  York: 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Sunnyland  Stories.  By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Mary’s  Bran  Pie.” 
London  :  Griffith  &  Farran.  New  York:  Dutton  &  Co. 

Aunt  Mary’s  Bran  Pie.  By  the  same  Author.  London  :  Griffith  & 
Farran.  New  York:  Dutton  &.  Co. 
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dismal  task.  The  lack  of  conviction  matters  less  in  the  stories 
written  for  young  people  who  are  not  children.  Indeed  at  about 
iifteen  or  so  a  little  love  of  conventionality  comes  into  a  girl’s 
heart.,  and  makes  her  easily  pardon  the  ready-made,  which  later 
on  she  will  probably  dislike  afresh.  But  it  happens  that,  of  the 
books  before  us,  one  which  is  written  for  girls  who  are  not 
children  is  the  sincerest,  freshest,  and  mo9t  observant.  Guide, 
Philosopher,  and  Friend  has  a  charming  little  lady  for  a  heroine ; 
the  kindly  parvenus  with  whom  she  lives  are  not  overdrawn  or 
cheaply  caricatured ;  her  love-story  is  delicate  and  interesting ; 
her  self-sacrifice  is  humanly  imperfect ;  and  the  author  shows 
throughout  a  quality  which  we  will  call  “touch.”  And  touch  is 
not  common  in  little  novels  of  the  kind. 

From  Molly  Carew,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  conviction 
is  absent.  The  persons — as,  for  instance,  the  untidy  young 
heroine  in  her  early  teens — are  of  the  ready-made  order ;  and 
such  incidents  as  the  wandering  of  this  heroine  in  a  gallery  of 
family  portraits,  and  her  meeting  there  with  the  unknown  master 
of  the  house,  are  ready-made  too.  There  is,  however,  no  serious 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  story  except  the  common  fault  of 
futility.  In  fact,  it  will  probably  be  very  pleasant  reading  for  the 
young  girl  who  has  just  acquired  a  little  taste  for  conventionality. 

Whatever  is  Right  comes  Right  is  the  optimistic  title  of 
a  story  of  the  life  of  working  girls  in  a  manufacturing  town,  to 
which  a  certain  novelty  of  subject  lends  interest.  In  a  preface 
written  by  Miss  Yonge  to  point  out  that  the  book  deals  with  a 
class  less  well  known  to  readers  than  are  the  very  poor,  we  are 
told  that  the  principal  events  of  the  story  are  facts.  They  are  not 
much  the  better  for  that,  but  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  life 
she  writes  about  has  its  value.  The  tone  is  religious  and  rather 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  title  is  justified  by  the  soundness  with  which 
everything  is  made  complete  and  whole.  The  death— and  a  death 
is  inevitable  with  authors  of  Miss  Wilbraham’s  class — is  that 
of  a  good  little  girl ;  but  the  rest  of  the  praiseworthy  characters 
live  and  are  happy. 

The  frontispiece  of  Parted  is  a  design  of  alarming  import  but 
feeble  conception,  showing  a  robust  child  prostrate  under  a 
shower  of  streaming  jam-pots.  A  reference  to  the  text  reassured  us 
in  our  fears  that  the  jam  was  boiling  hot— the  child  being  but 
young.  In  fact,  the  jam-pots  did  not  hold  jam ;  they  had  been 
filled  with  pomatum  of  moderate  temperature.  Nor  was  the 
sufferer  receiving  providential  punishment,  for  another  person — a 
little  girl  who  undergoes  bronchitis — had  been  the  offender.  The 
story  is  more  reasonable  than  this  and  more  than  one  other  singu¬ 
larly  ungraceful  illustration  seemed  to  promise.  There  is  a  little 
too  much  about  the  young  heroine’s  conscience,  and  her  adventures 
are  lacking  in  gaiety ;  but  she  comes  to  no  great  grief  and  to  no 
untimely  end.  There  are  some  sympathetic  and  sincere  passages 
about  animals  which  may  redeem  an  otherwise  unnoticeable  little 
volume. 

The  same  objection  to  the  illustrations  applies  to  Snnnyland 
Stories,  which  have  some  pleasant  fancy  about  them.  A  Hans 
Andersenish  treatment  of  ducks  and  chickens  rather  takes  our 
fancy.  “  I  am  going  now,”  says  a  mother-duck  to  a  duckling  who 
is  inclined  to  envy  the  chickens,  “  to  the  gardener’s  pail.  I  hear 
his  wife  is  making  an  apple  pie  for  dinner,  and  we  may  as  well 
avail  ourselves  of  the  parings.  If  you  were  a  chicken,  you  could 
not  enjoy  them  so  much  ;  therefore  be  content.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  young  duck's  sin  of  envy  should  get  such  hard  measure  as 
capital  punishment.  lie  falls  off  the  perch  on  which  he  had  dis¬ 
obediently  roosted  by  the  side  of  the  chickens  and  is  killed. 
Besides  that  of  a  blind  grandfather  (a  human  grandfather)  this  is, 
by  the  way,  the  only  death-bed  in  Sunnyland  Stories,  and  the 
“  quack  ”  of  the  duckling  the  only  record  of  last  utterances. 

The  interest  of  Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie  is  the  ever  fresh  interest 
of  presents.  All  healthy  minds  keep  their  capacity  of  enjoying 
boxes,  hampers,  and  other  forms  of  surprise,  long  alter  the  age  of 
the  readers  for  whom  the  history  of  presents  is  written.  And  we 
would  warn  authors  who  make  their  works  centre  about  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  incident  as  preseut-giviDg  against  tbe  deplorable 
economy  which  is  apt  to  affect  some  feminine  minds,  even 
when  they  might  give  reins  to  the  imagination,  in  fiction.  For 
their  readers  really  enjoy  the  outlay  of  a  good  improbable  sum, 
and  enjoy  it  artistically,  being  uncorrupted  by  the  realism  of  their 
elders.  By  all  means  let  the  cake  in  story-books  be  cut  in  big 
slices  ;  it  will  not  make  the  children  ill ;  it  will  not  even  demoralize 
their  imaginations,  owing  to  their  artistic  instinct  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  stories  which  accompany  the  presents  in  Aunt  Mary's 
Bran  Pie  are  pretty  and  bright ;  but  it  might  be  wished  that  a 
conceited  calf  whose  fortunes  are  related  did  not  end  in  a  butcher’s 
shop.  Children’s  thoughts  should  be  kept  out  of  the  slaughter¬ 
house. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  ON  AMERICA.* 

If  I  HIS  is  a  useful  book,  written  by  a  competent  and  careful 
I  observer.  The  extreme  friendliness  with  which  Mr. 
Fidgeon  treats  of  everything  American  is  the  cause,  indeed,  of 
one  defect  in  it — namely,  that  he  lays  what  appears  to  us  insuffi¬ 
cient  stress  on  the  social  evils  and  dangers  which  beset  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  which  have  been  greatly  aggravated  of  late 
years.  But  the  error  is,  in  a  traveller,  one  on  the  right  side.  The 
predisposition  to  look  out  for  what  is  good  in  a  foreign  country  is 

*  Old  World  Questions  and  Ntiv  Hrorld  Answers.  By  Daniel  Pidgeon, 
F.G.S.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 


far  more  likely  to  lead  him  to  understand  it  than  the  much  com¬ 
moner  readiness  to  find  fault.  The  title  is  in  some  respects  a 
misleading  one.  The  book  is  rather  a  descriptive  record  of  what 
Mr.  Pidgeon  saw  than,  as  its  name  would  imply,  an  attempt 
at  the  thorough  discussion  of  any  of  the  social  problems  which 
American  life  suggests.  As  long  as  the  writer  confines  himself  to 
description  he  is  a  safe  and  interesting  guide.  But  his  general 
statements  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy.  With  what  truth 
can  he  say  that  “  it  is  the  sons  of  New  England,  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritan  emigrants  .  .  .  who  alone  can  be  called  Ameri¬ 
cans  ”?  Even  in  early  times  this  was  never  the  case.  The  Puritan 
settlers  in  New  England  undoubtedly  fixed  the  type  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  in  the  course  of  time  become  prevalent  (though  in 
a  modified  form)  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  States ;  but 
from  the  beginning  the  Southern  States  differed,  as  they  still  strongly 
differ,  from  those  of  New  England.  And  why  Mr.  Pidgeon  should 
deny  them  the  name  of  Americans  we  cannot  guess.  At  present  a 
great  process  of  fusion  is  going  on  which  will  in  time  leave  the 
blood  and  the  ideas  of  New  England  as  elements  only,  though 
valuable  elements,  in  the  civilization  of  America.  Those  who 
think  that  the  best  stuff  of  America  is  to  be  found  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  has  come  from  it,  may  regret  that  what  is  so  character¬ 
istic  will  be  absorbed  in  a  wider  national  life ;  but  the  fact  is  so, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  would  be  indeed  accurate  to  say 
that,  till  this  fusion  of  races  has  been  accomplished  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  the  typical  American  will  not  appear. 

Mr.  Pidgeon 's  travels,  however,  led  him  but  little  outside  the 
limits  of  New  England  and  the  immediately  adjacent  parts  of 
New  York.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  his  book  as  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  and  those 
which  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  Naugatuck,  and 
Ilousatonic.  The  spacious,  well-aired,  well-lighted  factories,  the 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  operatives,  their  self-respect  and 
independence,  their  friendly  relations  with  their  employers, 
their  sobriety,  and  the  intelligent  interest  which  they  take  in 
matters  outside  their  trade,  have  been  often  written  of  before. 
In  Lowell,  according  to  Mr.  Pidgeon,  a  change  greatly  for  the 
worse  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The  Irish  and  the  French 
Canadian  elements  have  gained  rapidly  on  the  native  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock ;  and  that  union  of  industrial  enterprise  with  a  cul¬ 
tivated  social  life  which  formerly  struck  every  visitor  from  Europe 
is  tending  more  and  more  to  pass  away.  It  would  be  safe 
to  predict  that  other  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England  will 
be  altered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  influx  of  foreign  arti¬ 
sans,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  been  brought  up  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  native  New  Englanders,  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  status  of  the  artisan  classes  in  these  cities.  A  more 
welcome  class  of  immigrants  consists  of  English-speaking  Cana¬ 
dians  and  Nova  Scotians,  who  are  now,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  displacing  the  Irish  as  domestic  servants  in  New  England. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Pidgeon’s  descriptions  is  that 
of  “  Clockland,”  the  manufacturing  district  about  Waterbury,  on 
the  Lower  Connecticut.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  brought 
to  bear  on  every  conceivable  subject,  the  writer  mentions  the 
arrangements  made  for  putting  out  fire.  The  water,  which  is 
derived  from  neighbouring  hills,  is  carried  in  pipes  to  every  ceiling 
in  the  building,  each  pipe  being  furnished  with  a  rose,  and  also 
with  a  plug  which  melts  at  a  given  temperature,  thus  setting  free 
a  stream  of  water  over  the  fire  before  it  has  had  time  to  gain 
strength.  At  tbe  same  time  the  melting  of  the  plug  sets  an 
alarm-bell  ringing.  The  Waterbury  Clock  Company,  we  read, 
turns  out  about  fifteen  hundred  clocks  a  day,  which  are  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  five  shillings  upwards.  Three  years  ago  a 
manufactory  of  cheap  watches  was  begun  in  the  same  place.  They 
are  made  entirely  by  machinery,  are  produced  at  the  rate  of  six 
hundred  a  day,  and  sell  for  about  ten  shillings  apiece. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  was  much  struck  by  the  sobriety  which  prevails  in 
these  districts.  The  majority  of  the  operatives,  though  not 
pledged  to  abstain  from  alcohol,  do  so  in  fact.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  American  climate,  in  which  the 
need  of  stimulants  is  far  less  felt  than  in  England.  Liquor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  had,  even  in  towns  where  the  Maine  Law  is  enforced. 
Many  a  traveller  who  has  been  UDable  to  get  anything  stronger 
than  water  at  his  hotel  has  been  led  by  a  well-instructed  friend  to 
the  little  back-parlour  at  the  chemist’s  shop,  where  he  has  tasted 
as  good  a  glass  of  wine  or  whisky  as  could  be  wished  for.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  country  parts  of  New  England  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  total  abstinence.  Mr.  Pidgeon  gives 
accounts,  which  may  be  new  to  some  readers,  of  the  common 
schools,  and  of  the  system  of  local  self-government,  in  New 
England  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  has  treated  the  miscellaneous 
subjects  with  which  his  book  deals  in  a  pleasant  and  readable 
fashion.  His  book  abounds  in  information  with  regard  to  several 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  and 
of  the  social  life  which  prevails  in  them.  But  its  range  is  limited, 
and  what  is  said  of  certain  small  towns  in  New  England  must  not 
be  taken  to  apply  to  the  great  cities,  to  the  South,  or  to  the 
West. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

IN  the  preface  to  Progressive  Sight  Singing  (The  London  Music 
Publishing  and  General  Agency  Co.)  Mr.  Robert  McIIardy, 
while  explaining  his  method  of  instruction,  gives  some  excellent 
advice  to  the  eager  aspirant.  “  Bo  not,”  he  says,  “  study  any 
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kind  of  music  without  a  teacher  to  guide  you.  Never  hurry.  If 
a  teacher  promises  to  make  you  a  great  musician  in  a  little  time, 
avoid  him.  True  greatness  is  accomplished  progressively.”  These 
maxims  may  to  some  appear  trite  ;  but  we  can  say  by  experience 
they  are  not  the  less  to  be  insisted  on  and  acted  up  to  if  any 
practical  result  is  to  be  attained.  A  teacher  who  promises  impos¬ 
sibilities,  burry  of  any  kind,  even  through  over-eagerness,  and  a 
desire  to  run  before  he  can  walk,  are  rocks  upon  which  many  a 
would-be  singer  has  come  to  grief.  The  author  of  this  clever 
little  manual,  speaking  from  experience,  is  of  opinion  also  that 
“  many  who  are  unable  even  to  sing  the  scale  ”  will  be  found  by 
examination,  by  a  teacher  “  who  goes  to  work  properly,”  to  be 
capable  of  overcoming  the  obstacle ;  and  he  remarks  truly  that, 
even  if  they  do  not  become  great  singers,  they  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  enjoy  good  music  when  they  hear  it,  a  faculty 
which  “  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  practical  study.”  The  move- 
able  “  do  ”  system  is  used  in  this  manual ;  but  it  is  at  the  option 
of  the  teacher  to  use  any  other  method  in  consistence  with  the 
staff  notation ;  and  a  somewhat  novel  method,  which  the  author 
assures  us  has  met  with  complete  success,  is  suggested  as  ensuring 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  time.  Mr.  McHardy  makes  each  pupil 
while  singing,  whether  by  himself  or  iu  a  class,  beat  time  with  a 
short  baton.  It  might  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  in  some  of  the 
exercises  the  points  at  which  the  breath  should  be  taken  had  been 
indicated ;  but  these  will  be  easily  supplied  by  an  intelligent 
teacher.  We  think  the  little  work  deserves  success. 

Of  songs  from  the  same  publishers  we  have  one  of  considerable 
merit  entitled  “  One  Day  of  Doses,”  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Ford,  to 
words  by  Mr.  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  dedicated  to  Mme.  Adelina 
Patti,  and  certainly  well  above  the  average  of  modern  drawing¬ 
room  songs ;  “  Over  the  Stile,”  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pritchard,  a  simple 
and  melodious  ballad,  and  “Down  Channel,”  a  patriotic  song 
by  Mr.  S.  Claude  Ridley,  which  will  be  welcome  to  all  those 
who  admire  this  kind  of  composition.  Herr  Eugen  Woyeke’s 
“  Sonate  Dramatique  ”  is  an  ambitious  work,  and  displays  a 
considerable  amount  of  technical  musical  knowledge.  It  consists 
of  a  “  largo  assai  ”  of  eighteen  bars  introducing  an  “  allegro 
ma  non  troppo  ”  in  A  Flat,  the  subject  of  which,  although 
perhaps  not  very  original,  is  worked  out  in  a  musicianly  and 
skilful  manner  ;  to  this  succeeds  an  “  Adagio  lacrimoso  ”  in 
E  Flat  and  a  spirited  “  Scherzo,”  concluding  with  a  “  Rondo  alle¬ 
gretto,”  which,  if  somewhat  colourless,  is  nevertheless  not  without 
interest.  “Two  Album  Leaves,”  by  Mr.  T.  Mee  Pattison,  are 
graceful  productions  for  the  pianoforte,  especially  the  first,  which 
is  a  cleverly-handled  subject,  though  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
even  more  effective  had  it  been  more  condensed,  while  “  Marche 
Patriotique,”  by  M.  Georg  Asch,  will  be  found  suitable  for  a 
military  band,  and  “Feuille  d’amour  ”  Polka,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Travers,  and  “  Old  London  ”  Polka,  by  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  are  good 
pieces  of  dance  music. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  send  us  “Sunrise  and  Sunset,”  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Redhead,  to  words  by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Mark-Lemon,  a 
pleasing  and  effective  song  both  as  to  words  and  music  ;  “  Golden 
Grain,”  by  Alfred  E.  Dyer,  Mus.  Doc.,  to  which  is  added  a  violin 
accompaniment  ad  lib.,  greatly  enhancing  the  effect  of  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  ballad,  while  “  Queen  Mab’s  Flower  Song,”  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Levey,  a  graceful  “Blumenlied”  to  English  and  German  words, 
and  “  The  Maiden  by  the  Sea,”  by  Mr.  William  Mason,  should 
both  find  admirers.  Mr.  J.  C.  Beazley’s  collection  of  Melodies 
easily  arranged  for  the  violin  and  pianoforte  entitled  “  Pleasing 
Strains,”  No.  I  of  which  is  now  before  us,  being  “  Home,  sweet 
home,”  will  be  welcome  to  amateurs  on  that  instrument ;  and  the 
same  composer's  “  L’lnvitation,”  a  musical  picture  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  displays  considerable  taste  and  much  musical  knowledge. 
“  The  Dream  of  Love  ”  waltz,  by  Mr.  Eavestaff,  will  also  be  found 
to  serve  its  purpose. 

To  supply  “  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers  of 
chss-singing  in  schools  and  colleges,”  Messrs.  Morley  &  Co.  have 
issued  a  series  of  “  School  Songs  ”  in  two  parts,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark,  Mus.  Bac.,  No.  5  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  us.  A  novel  feature  in  these  songs  is  the  insertion 
of  marks  to  indicate  the  points  where  the  breath  should  be  taken, 
a  detail  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  most  singing  classes ; 
and,  if  the  other  numbers  of  the  series  are  as  interesting  as  “  The 
Evening  Hour,”  they  will  be  found  to  be  valuable  not  only  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  but  as  pretty  and  artistic  part  songs 
adapted  for  girls’  and  boys’  voices.  Messrs.  Morley  &  Go.  also 
send  us  two  songs  by  Miss  Emily  Philips,  entitled  respectively 
“Whisperings  of  Spring”  and  “  For  Aye,”  both  graceful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  drawing-room  ballad  class ;  and  “  Red  and  White 
Roses,”  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Burton,  which,  in  spite  of  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  its  first  page  by  a  somewhat  aggressive  advertisement, 
is  a  well-written  song,  reflecting  credit  on  the  composer.  Mr. 
Berthold  Tours’s  song,  “  The  Altar  and  the  Throne,”  is  one 
of  some  dramatic  power,  the  effect  of  which  is  considerably 
heightened  by  a  harmonium,  violin,  and  violoncello  accompani¬ 
ment,  but  is  hardly  so  pleasing  as  others  from  the  same  pen; 
while  “  Why  not  To-day,”  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Mus.  Bac.,  is, 
like  nearly  all  his  songs,  a  musicianly  piece  of  work,  and  worthy 
of  better  words.  M.  Louis  Diehl’s  song,  “  The  Will  and  the 
Way,”  is  a  pretty  setting  of  an  old,  old  story  to  such  charming 
music  as  this  popular  composer  is  wont  to  supply.  All  these  songs 
are  disfigured  by  the  above-mentioned  advertisement  on  the  first 
page.  Book  No.  12  of  Morley’s  Voluntaries  is  by  Mr.  Humphrey 


J.  Stark,  Mus.  Bac.,  and  those  who  know  this  composer’s  work  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  each  of  the  series  is  an  artistic  produc¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Conrad  Herzog  &  Co.  have  forwarded  us  a  pretty 
valse,  by  Signor  Ciro  Fasoli,  entitled  “  L’Etoile  d’ Amour.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  French  literature  is  perhaps  not  pre¬ 
cisely  French  literature,  but  it  comes  so  much  nearer  to  that 
than  to  any  other  classification  that  it  may  be  admitted  without 
dilliculty  into  this  article.  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  translation  of  the 
immortal  Caractbres  (1)  deserves  one  recommendation  at  least, 
which  may  be  given  heartily  and  without  stint  or  qualification. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  that  have  recently  been  issued 
from  any  English  press  or  publishing  house,  tastefully  bound, 
portly  without  being  unwieldy,  excellently  printed,  with  well- 
proportioned  margins,  and  on  paper  of  good  colour,  texture,  and 
substance.  The  ornaments — portraits  and  vignettes — are  very 
pretty  in  themselves,  and  are  free  from  the  drawback  of  being  taken 
direct  from  worn-out  plates,  which  has  marred  some  English  pub¬ 
lished  books  of  the  kind.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  them 
is  that  they  are  occasionally  in  rather  remote  and  loose  connexion 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  Van  Laun  ha9  prefixed  a  brief  introduction 
and  biographical  memoir  which  attempt  little  but  the  presentation 
of  fact,  and  present  that  fact  satisfactorily  enough,  though  a  tho¬ 
roughly  adequate  critical  estimate  of  La  Bruyere  is  wanting.  In 
passing,  we  may  note  that  Mr.  Van  Laun  is  scarcely  right  in 
attributing  to  La  Bruyere  much  influence  over  Swift,  while  his 
more  hesitating  and  tentative  attribution  of  influence  over  Steele 
and  Addison  (supported,  it  should  be  said,  by  some  judicious  in¬ 
stances)  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  very  much  more 
positive.  We  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  the  Steele-Addison 
essay  was  directly  originated  by  the  influence  of  the  author  of  the 
Caracteres.  The  translation,  without  being  brilliant,  is  a  very  fair 
one,  greatly  superior  to  some  other  work  of  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  in  the 
same  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the  selection  of 
notes  is  judicious  and  sufficient.  A  carper  may  say  that,  if  a  writer 
like  La  Bruyere  is  to  be  translated  at  all,  some  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  render  his  literary  grace.  But  that  could  only  be 
done  by  writers  of  a  class  which  does  not  often  busy  itself  about 
translations  of  this  particular  kind,  and  the  present  version  is,  on 
the  whole,  readable  enough. 

It  is  so  short  a  time  since  we  examined  fully  M.  Perrons’ 
elaborate  History  of  Florence  (2)  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
notice  an  historical  essay  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  but  ex¬ 
tending,  unlike  M.  Perrens’  work,  over  the  whole  course  of 
Florentine  history  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Speaking  generally,  we  should  say  that  M.  de  Naeyer’s  scheme  is 
rather  too  wide  for  an  essay,  and  a  good  deal  too  narrow  for  a 
finished  history.  He  has  also  the  bad  habit  of  putting  general 
references,  such  as  “  Ammirato,”  “  Machiavel,”  at  the  foot  of  his 
page.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  proceeding  is  to- 
the  last  degree  objectionable.  Otherwise  M.  de  Naeyer  seems  to 
have  a  good  faculty  of  generalizing  in  politico-historical  matter, 
though,  of  course,  in  such  a  brief  notice  we  do  not  attempt  to 
warrant  or  to  criticize  his  opinions  or  statements  on  particular 
points. 

M.  Philippe  Daryl,  whose  recent  volume  of  sketches  on  Eng¬ 
land,  though  not  free  from  defects,  gave  considerable  signs  of 
ability  in  a  very  difficult  genre,  has  not,  we  think,  been  well 
advised  in  putting  his  observations  of  German  manners  into  the 
form  of  a  novel  (3).  They  amount  to  little  more  than  the  expression 
in  new  words  of  the  stock  French  ideas  as  to  German  brutality, 
martinettism,  gluttony,  priggishness,  pedantry,  &c.  &c.  Whether 
there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  these  ideaa 
is  one  question ;  whether  the  usual  French  expression  of  them  is 
interesting,  felicitous,  or  creditable  to  Frenchmen  is  another. 
Perhaps,  however,  an  English  critic  ought  not  to  bear  hardly  on 
hi.  Daryl,  especially  as  he  makes  our  country  the  happy  refuge  of 
his  persecuted  hero  and  heroine  when  they  have  escaped  from  the 
land  of  sauerkraut  and  tyrannical-immoral  lieutenants. 

Messrs.  Crane  and  Brim  (4),  who  appear  to  be  teachers  in  the 
Cornell  University,  made  no  ill  choice  of  the  Revolution  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  to  group  extracts  for  French  reading  of  a  more  con¬ 
nected  character  than  the  usual  reading-book  selections.  Their 
notes  are  good,  and  they  have  laid  a  great  number  of  writers  under 
contribution.  It  is,  however,  rather  odd  to  observe  that  on 
such  a  subject  only  one  passage  has  been  taken  from  Quinet,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  none  from  Michelet  or 
from  M.  Taine.  Now  in  point  of  style  (which  we  suppose  reading- 
books  aim  at  exemplifying)  no  writer  on  the  subject,  save  perhaps 
Louis  Blanc,  can  even  approach  these  three.  We  do  not  quite 
know  why  Mr.  Hunt  should  call  his  reading-book  “  Oxford  and 
Cambridge”  (5),  except  that  he  himself  does  not  claim  member- 

(1)  The  Characters  of  La  Bruyere.  Translated  by  Henri  Van  Laun. 
London :  Niuimo. 

(2)  Florence — Etude  politique.  Par  Leon  Verhaeghe  de  Naeyer.  Paris: 
Dcntu. 

(3)  Signe  Meltroe.  Par  Philippe  Daryl.  Paris  :  Iletzel. 

(4)  Tableau  de  la  revolution  f ranfaise.  By  T.  F.  Crane  and  S.  Brun.  New 
York  and  London  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

(5)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  French  Reader.  By  Frederic  Hunt. 
Hereford:  Jakeman  &  Carver.  London:  Hachette. 
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ship  of  either  University,  and  that  hi3  hook  is  published  at 
Hereford  and  London.  Nor  do  we  like  the  system  of  partial  in¬ 
terlinear  translation  in  the  First  Part.  But  the  book  is  extremely 
well  printed ;  and  after  the  First  Part  there  is  nothing  to  object  to 
the  method,  except  that  Mr.  Hunt,  like  most  of  his  fellows,  is  too 
prodigal  of  trivial  assistance  in  his  notes.  His  selections  are  good 
and  varied,  neither  disdaining  well-known  pieces  nor  omitting  to 
furnish  pieces  which  are  not  well  known. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Cornwall  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  is  a  title  we  do  not  like.  It  suggests  a  comparison 
which  is  certain  to  prove  particularly  odious,  and  then  it 
turns  out  on  examination  to  be  entirely  inaccurate.  The  author 
of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drop  into  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment  in  telling  the  story  of  her  trip  through 
Cornwall,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  sentiment  is  commonly  trite. 
She  stops  a  great  deal  too  often  to  observe  that  life  is  a  queer  go 
and  nature  a  rum  start,  after  the  manner  of  the  boots  whose  wife 
had  had  twins,  only  of  course  her  language  is  much  more  ladylike. 
Of  small  beer,  also,  there  is  more  than  enough.  There  is  a  great 
deal  about  a  model  of  a  coachman,  and  a  prize  coastguardsman  by 
the  name  of  John  Curgenven,  who,  to  judge  from  his  portrait, 
must  stand  about  nine  feet  odd  in  his  fisherman’s  boots.  It  is 
not,  however,  likely  that  all  this  will  interfere  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  book.  There  is  never  any  want  of  readers  who 
appreciate  familiar  moral  reflections,  and  who  like  to  be  cheered 
by  the  small  beer  which  does  not  inebriate.  The  book  is  excellently 
adapted  to  lie  on  a  drawing-room  table.  It  is  large,  thin,  and 
copiously  illustrated.  It  will  probably  be  no  drawback  that  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy’s  drawings,  often  pretty  enough  in  a  commonplace 
way,  are  interpreted  by  very  spongy  woodcuts. 

The  popularity  of  the  various  tales  from  this  or  that  classic 
author  published  of  late  years  is  beginning  to  produce  its  inevit¬ 
able  crop  of  imitations.  Mr.  C.  II.  Hanson,  who  has  tried  his 
hand  at  the  work  before,  now  publishes  The  Wanderings 
of  ALneas  (Nelson  &  Sons).  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Mine  id  in 
inoffensive  prose.  But  inoffensive  prose  is  not  enough  to  make  it 
interesting.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  reader  who  was 
most  hopelessly  in  need  of  leading-strings  would  have  preferred  to 
learn  the  story  of  the  yEneid  directly  from  a  translation.  The 
sixty-two  illustrations  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hanson’s 
book  are  mostly  thin  little  outlines,  full  of  somewhat  feeble 
imitations  of  Flaxman.  The  figure  of  yEneas  on  p.  50  praying 
in  the  storm  may  be  commended  as  comic.  His  hair  is  on  end,  and 
his  helmet  tumbling  off  in  a  delightfully  undignified  way. 

Mr.  S.  II.  Burke,  author  of  the  historical  Portraits  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  published  a  collection  of  papers  on  a  bewildering  variety 
of  subjects.  He  calls  them  Men  and  Women  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Far-off  Time  (Burns  &  Oates)  ;  but  his  first  paper  is  an  essay 
on  “  Good  and  Bad  Luck,”  and  his  last  is  on  “  Gothic  and  Greek 
Architecture.”  Between  the  two  he  ranges  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  to  the  misfortunes  of  that 
injured  innocent  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Mr.  Burke  makes  dis¬ 
jointed  observations  about  these  things,  and  quotes  everybody, 
from  the  Venerable  Bede  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  as  if  they  were 
all  of  equal  authority. 

With  the  best  intentions  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown  has  made  his  little 
handbook  on  Forestry  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  (Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd)  something  like  a  bargain  in 
the  Queen  Anne  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  very  little  about 
forestry  in  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  general  talky-talky  about  Russia, 
and  both  at  second  hand.  Dr.  Brown  is,  however,  very  frank 
about  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  will  mislead  nobody. 

There  is,  as  we  know,  absolutely  nothing  like  leather,  and  so 
Mr.  C.  Bird  says  in  his  Higher  Education  in  Germany  and  England 
(Kegan  Paul).  Mr.  Bird  is  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  more  schools  in  this  country,  and  more  public  organization 
and  encouragement  of  schooling.  Ilis  ideal  is  our  old  friend  the 
German  system.  Mr.  Bird  doe3  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
average  Englishman  is  not  as  intelligent  and  well  educated  a  man 
as  the  average  German.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  com¬ 
petent  persons  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  even  superior 
in  spite  of  our  lamentable  inferiority  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilization,  from  the  German 
of  Max  Nordau  (Chicago  :  L.  Schiek),  is,  says  the  title-page,  “  not 
a  book  !  It  is  a  Deed  !  and  those  who  oppose  it  will  prove  that 
they  fear  it.”  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  Max  Nordau. 
There  is  no  use  in  fighting  a  gentleman  who  simply  keeps  on  re¬ 
peating  “  it  is  all  a  lie,”  and  suggests  by  way  of  remedy  that 
mankind  should  suddenly  alter  its  character. 

Munshi  Ganga  Parshad,  Retired  Deputy  Collector,  after  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  anything  new  to  write  about  in 
these  latter  days,  has  decided  on  collecting  what  he  calls  his 
“  astray  thoughts  ”  on  Indian  Rustic  Scenes  and  Gossips  (Sliah- 
jahanpur:  Arya  Darpan  Press).  They  are  thrown  into  the  form 
of  dialogue,  and  bristle  with  mysterious  names  such  as  only  an 
experienced  Indian  could  possibly  understand.  The  same  author 
publishes  at  the  same  press  the  first  set  of  a  series  of  popular 
Scientific  Lectures.  In  thirty-five  pages  he  discusses  “Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Mineralogy”  in  reasonably  good  Baboo  English. 

The  publishing  world  is  now  back  from  its  holiday,  and  is  at  > 


work  with  all  its  accustomed  venom.  Vol.  I.  of  the  collected 
Short  Biographies  for  the  People  (The  Religious  Tract  Society)  is 
a  fairly  good  specimen  of  the  cheap  and  nasty.  The  Jilt ;  and 
other  Stories  is  another  volume  of  the  red-bound  edition  of  Charles 
Reade’s  works  (Chatto  &  Windus).  Among  reprints  we  have  to 
notice  a  second  edition,  with  dissertations,  of  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity,  by  C.  Gill  (Williams  &  Norgate) ;  a  second  edition 
of  The  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  Messrs. 
Melsheimer  and  Gardner  (Henry  Sweet) ;  the  “  Author’s  Edition  ” 
of  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  by  F.  R.  Stockton  (Edinburgh :  David 
Douglas) ;  the  “  eleventh  thousand  ”  of  The  Classics  for  the 
Million,  by  IT.  Grey  (Griffith  &  Farran),  an  admirable  example 
of  the  literary  taste  of  this  generation. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Statistical  Society  (Edward  Stanford). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad., 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


PRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

- 4- - 

CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1829. 

Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 


“  THE  VALE  of  TEARS,"  BORE'S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOItE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Pnetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


TjUNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office*  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


J^ARVEST  THANKSGIVING  COLLECTIONS. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  solicited  to  forward  COLLECTIONS  resulting  from  HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING  SERVICES  to  the  Secretary, Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
20  Charles  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide  Tensions  for  bond  fide  Fanners,  their  Widows 
and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now  being  main¬ 
tained  at  an  annual  eost  of  £13,800,  and  l  our  Hundred  Candidates  are  waiting  for  election. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  C’anti*  LtBUHY,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  subject  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Collections,  said:  — 
“  I  canm  t  doubt  that  the  claims  of  your  Association  will  find  advocates  in  many  parishes,  and 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  make  known  that  it  meets  with  my  co  dial  support.” 


THE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  SCHOOLS, 

-1-  OUNDLE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  IIEAD-MASTERSniP  of  these  Schools  will  be  VACANT  at  Christmas  next,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  M.A.,  in  consequence  of  serious  illness. 

The  Court  of  the  Grocers’  Company  a:e  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  gentlemen 
who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Head- Mastership  of  the  Schools,  which  comprise  a  First 
Grade  Classical  School  established  by  the  Company,  and  a  Grammar  School  founded  by  Sir 
\Vm.  Lax  ton  in  155G.  The  Company  will  guarantee  to  the  Head-Master  a  minimum  income 
of  £1,000  a  year,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Christmas  term  next. 

The  Head-Master  must  ie  a  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman  will  be  preferred. 

Full  particular  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall, 
London,  EX'. ,  to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied  by  Testimonials,  must 
be  sent  on  or  before  November  10.  'I he  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  December  3. 
The  new  Head-Master  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  in  Christmas  term  next. 

Grocers’  Ilall, 

October,  1884. 


TPSWICH  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS.  — The  GOVERNORS 

desire  to  appoint  a  HEAD-MASTER  of  the  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  fir  BOYS  at  Ipswich, 
established  under  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  dated  29th  November,  ih*l  ;  the 
Master  to  take  office  as  soon  as  the  new  buildings  are  com  pleted,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
by  the  commencement  of  toe  second  quarter  of  1885.  The  Sell-  ol,  which  is  a  day-school,  will 
accommodate  300  boys.  The  Master  will  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  £100  a  year,  and  a  capita¬ 
tion  fee  of  £1  tier  boy.  lie  will  have  at  his  own  expense  to  provide  his  own  residence 

The  appointment  will  be  made,  and  the  olhee  will  be  held,  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Scheme.  Coj  ies  of  the  Scheme  can  be  procured  from  Mr.  S.  II.  Cowell, 
Stationer.  Butter  Market,  Ipswich,  at  the  price  of  Is.  each  (or  is.  3 1.  post  tree). 

Application-,  of  cand  dates,  stating  lull  particu  ars,  and  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  the  2Uth  day  oi  November  next,  to  the  undersigned. 

GEORGE  J.  NOTCUTT, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Ipswich,  11th  October,  1884. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYB. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  K.  Phelps,  Brinklea. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE. — ALL  SAINTS’  DAY,  Saturday, 

J-A  November  1. -ANNUAL  FOOT-BALL  MATCH:  Old  v.  Present,  3  p.m.  ;  Chapel, 
5.15;  Dinner,  6;  Theatricals,  7.45.  Old  Radleiaus  able  to  be  present  are  requested  to  iniorm 
the  Senior  Prefect. 


HOME,  most  comfortable  and  refined,  is  offered  to  ONE  or 

TWO  LADIES  seeking  such.  References  exchanged. —Address,  Y.  Z.,  4  Linden 
Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens. 

OHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £1,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

TIIE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


TP  URNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  A.D.  1868.  Cush  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 

Stock  to  seleet  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 218,  249,  and  250 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20,  and  21  Morwcll  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 


"RIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  charged  for 
keening  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes,  free  of  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Valuables;  the  Collection  of  Bdls  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  anil  Coupons;  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application. _ FRANCIS  RAVEKSCROFT.  Manager. 


1DUBLI0  SALE  of  a  very  important  COLLECTION  of 

-•  PAINTINGS,  WATER  COLOURS,  anti  other  DRAWINGS  from  Old  and  Modern 
Painters,  by  the  Notary  Public  Bits,  ’sllertogenbosch  (Holland),  on  November  1 1,  1881,  at 
10  o’clock,  A.M.,  at  Vught  (Holland).  At  the  same  time  will  he  sold  an  ANTIQUE 
VENETIAN  CUPBOARD,  of  Palissnnder  wood,  interior  and  exter  or  inlaid  with  gold; 
also  a  very  nice  collection  of  CHINA- WARE — Catalogues  may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  on 
applying  to  the  office  of  the  Notary  Public. 


IX/TR.  OTTO  SCHOLDERER  will  open  in  November  next  a 

CLASS  for  LADIES  for  instruction  in  OIL  PAINTING  and  DRAWING  in  Black 
and  White,  from  the  Living  Model,  at  his  Studio,  Bolton  Studios,  Redclitte  Road,  South 
Kensington. 


HPO  IRONFOUNDERS  and  Others.— The  COMMISSIONERS 

of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on 
Tuesday,  November  4, 1884,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  tor 
the  8  UP  J  L  \  of  CAST-IRON  WORK  for  a  period  of  three  years,  from  ( Ihrfstmas  Day  next. 

A  specification  of  articles  commonly  used  by  the  Commissioners  may  be  seen  and  copied  at 
this  Office. 

Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract. 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outs'dc,  '*  Tender  for  Iron  founders’  Work,”  and  be  de¬ 
livered  at  this  Office  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty,  and  parties  tendering 
must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely 
on  that  day. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall  : 

October  11, 1884. 


President — The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  tne  LORD  BISHOP 

of  LONDON. 

Chairman — The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

Actuary — STEWART  HELDER,  Esq.  Physician — Dr.  STONE. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  1881: 

Total  Funds .  £3,148, 16S 

Total  Annual  Income  .  £343,271 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death  .  £2,373,088 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437,347 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


BONUS. — £437,347  was  distributed  amongst  7,882  Policies  at  the  Tenth. 
Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits.  Of  these  1,070  were  then,  by  means  of 
Bonus,  not  only  altogether  freed  from  the  payment  of  Annual  Premiums, 
but  had,  in  almost  every  case,  additions  made  to  the  sums  originally 
assured. 

PREMIUMS. — Assurances  may  be  effected  to  the  extent  of  £7,500  at 
very  moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  Policy,  to  be  repaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  Quinquennial  Division 
of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  past 
financial  year,  £4  5s.  9tl.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

QUALIFICATION. — The  Clergy  and  such  of  the  Laity  as  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  and  revised  Prospectus, 
Forms  of  Proposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  and  2 
The  Sanctuarv,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROTECTED  POLICIES.  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed  Surrender-values.  Whole-world  Assurance. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 


The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Society  makes  effectual  provision  for  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  Assured,  as  follows  : 

Policy-claims  are  paid  in  full  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  of  title  : 

Protection  against  omission  to  pay  renewal  premiums  is  given  under  a  special 
system : 

A  Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  is  endorsed  on  the  Policy  : 

Residence  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  allowed,  under  ordinary  whole-life  Policies 
after  one  year  from  their  date  : 

Suicide  does  not  affect  the  interest  in  a  policy  of  persons  other  than  the  Life 
Assured  ;  nor  of  the  Liie  Assured  himself,  unles*  occurring  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  Policy. 

Trustees. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  lion.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay. 


James  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L, 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 

Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 

William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  The  Policy-reserves  are  determined 
upon  data  yielding  the  highest  known  .security.  The  Policies  are  indisputable. 

The  new  explanatory  Pro  pectus,  and  full  Government  Returns,  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager . 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  Established  by  Royal  Charier,  a.tj.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  AND  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 


Marine.  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  halt. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300.000. 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

Our  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER,  now  ready,  contains  particulars  of  several 
selections,  paying  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  safest  and  best  paying  class  of  \ 
Securities,  viz. : 

TRUST,  MORTGAGE,  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 


ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.,  STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TOHN  STI  AW,  STOCK  and  SHAKE  BROKER, 

WARDROBE  CHAMBERS,  DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  AND 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

Opens  Speculative  Accounts  with  1  per  cent,  cover.  Deals  at  tape  prices.  Four  tapes  in  Offices. 
Settles  differences  daily.  Charges  an  inclusive  Brokerage  ot  1-lOthonly.  £10  12s.  Gd.  commands 
£1,000  Stock.  £21  5s.  commands  £2,000  Stock.  No  other  charges  or  liability  whatever. 


rFO  BE  LET,  in  thorough  decorative  repair.  No  1  Stratford 

.  Avenue,  Marloes  Road,  South  Kensington,  an  excellent  STUDIO,  36  ft.  by  18  ft.  9  in., 
with  additional  room  17  ft.  3  in.  by  9  ft.  9  in.  Lavatory,  &c.,  and  good  cellarage.  Renton 
lease  £75  per  annum— Apply  to  THOMAS  Webster,  Esq.,  43  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Keys  at 
7  Stratford  Road,  Marloes  Road. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  xl, 600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000, 
_ _ _ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


>  II  (E  N  I  X  F  T  R  E  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  ami  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  und  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD)  r  .  #  • 

FRANCIS  Ii.  MACDONALD  j  Jo,H‘  Secretaries. 
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THE  FRANCHISE  QUESTION. 

HE  gossips  in  print  have  informed  tlie  world  that  Air. 
Gladstone  is  much  disappointed  at  the  slow  progress 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address.  The  fact  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  not  to  say  certain ;  so  probable,  or  rather  so  certain, 
that,  except  for  a  public  which  loves  trivial  intelligence  in 
an  oracular  form,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  one  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  mention  it.  It  is  merely  a  fresh 
and  not  very  striking  illustration  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  character  which  is  patent  to  all  ob¬ 
servers,  though,  by  the  way,  the  reader  will  not  find  it 
referred  to  in  the  decidedly  commonplace  article  on 
Air.  Gladstone  which  opens  the  November  Fortnightly. 
To  form  plans  or  expectations  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  probable  course  of  events,  and  then  to  be  wroth 
with  gods  and  men  because  the  plans  go  wrong  and 
the  expectations  are  not  realized,  is  habitual  with  Air. 
Gladstone.  It  is  a  little  pathetic  and  more  than  a  little 
amusing,  but  unfortunately,  in  a  man  placed  as  Air. 
Gladstone  is,  the  national  inconvenience  which  results 
from  it  rather  obscures  its  pathetic  and  amusing  aspects. 
No  living  soul,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  except  Air. 
Gladstone,  believed  that  the  Government  plan  of  an 
Autumn  Session  which  was  to  be  wholly  and  solely  em¬ 
ployed  in  concentrating  the  wrath  of  the  Commons  and  the 
nation  on  the  wicked  Peers  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
carried  out.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Air.  Gladstone, 
himself  is  convinced  that  the  extreme  wickedness  of  some¬ 
body  (it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  who)  is  the  cause  of  the 
failure  and  postponement.  In  the  same  way  Air.  Gladstone, 
in  framing  the  preposterous  political  programme,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  which  the  Autumn  Session  is  only  a  chapter 
of  a  book,  appears  to  have  left  no  margin  whatever  for 
possibilities  of  resistance  or  necessities  of  change.  That  his 
plan  should  not  be  carried  out  intact,  that  he  should  have  to 
alter  or  to  concede,  are  suggestions  which  assume  in  his 
eyes  a  form  identical  with  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
wear  a  white  sheet.  The  utter  extravagance,  the  hopelessly 
unpractical  temper  which  these  now  historical  remarks 
about  the  white  sheet  show,  would,  like  his  sincere  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  huddle  up  the 
Address,  and  cash  Air.  Gladstone’s  first  of  exchange  at 
once  without  waiting  for  second  and  third,  be  partly 
amusing  and  partly  pathetic  but  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  the  master  of  a  majority  a  hundred  Peases 
strong,  this  spoiled-child  temper  is  dangerous  as  well  as 
ridiculous. 

If,  however,  Air.  Gladstone  is  still  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  the  white  sheet ;  if  Air.  J ohn  AIorley  (no  doubt 
after  the  most  serious  and  honest  consideration,  but,  it 
may  be  hinted,  a  little  late  for  a  political  student,  if  not 
an  active  politician,  of  many  years’  standing)  has  at  length 
made  up  his  mind  against  Second  Chambers ;  if  the  great 
heart  of  West  Flam  is  seething  with  passion  against  a 
bloated  aristocracy,  and  if  Aliss  Jessie  Craicen,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  having  fines  paid  for  her  by  her  friends,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  forthwith  abolished, 
it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  Prime  AIinister’s  followers 
are  equally  stout.  In  one  quarter  it  has  been  declared  that 
it  will  be  disgraceful  if  some  compromise  cannot  be  found, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  compromise  which  will 
not  suggest  the  baneful  idea  of  sheeting  to  a  mind  so  de¬ 
termined  to  see  all  things  in  white  as  Air.  Gladstone’s. 


Other  and  much  more  thoroughgoing  supporters  entreat 
intelligent  Conservatives  (the  existence  of  which  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  appears  to  be  for  the  sake  of  argument 
admitted)  to  tell  them  why  they  oppose  separation.  The 
objects  of  these  entreaties  may  be  Conservative,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  intelligent  if  they  have  theslightest  difficulty 
in  responding,  though  their  eagerness  to  do  so  may  be  a  little 
dashed  by  remembering  that  the  response  has  been  given 
over  and  over  again,  without  apparently  satisfying  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  Radical  Rosa  Dartles.  To  put  the  thing  in  a 
new  and  appropriate  form,  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  in 
the  proper  sense,  object  to  separation,  because  separation 
will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  treat  them  on 
the  principles  which  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  has  ingenu¬ 
ously  avowed  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  routine  informa 
tion  to  newspapers.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  proper  do 
not  feel  quite  happy  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  supply 
of  members  of  Parliament  doled  out  to  them  in  exact  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  “  more  or  less  support  ”  which  the  con¬ 
stituency  may  be  likely  to  yield  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  successors.  This  system  of  conduct  is  wide-ranging 
in  its  application,  and  there  are  few  instances  in  w’hich  it 
would  be  more  tempting  and  more  easy  to  apply  it  than 
the  instance  in  question. 

But  the  intelligent  (and  impenitent)  Conservative  or 
Old  Liberal  need  by  no  means  stay  here.  When  his 
questioners,  as  it  is  their  habit  to  do  in  presence  of  this 
answer,  exclaim  against  his  unnecessary  fears,  he  has 
yet  another  and  a  more  unanswerable  answer,  which  he 
has  given  some  few  times  already,  and  to  which  no  Radical 
has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  rejoinder.  If  the  object 
of  separation  is  not  something  of  this  kind,  what  is  it? 
The  questioners  are  likely  to  find  this  question  all  the 
more  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  rash  manner  in  which 
they  have  spoken  of  the  Government  Redistribution 
plans  ever  since  the  production  of  those  plans  in  some 
form  or  other  began  to  appear  a  political  necessity.  They 
have  no  fear  of  such  production  ;  not  they.  For  their  part 
they  would  have  been  just  as  glad  to  begin  with  Redis¬ 
tribution  as  to  begin  with  Franchise,  and  separation  was 
a  mere  matter  of  practical  convenience  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  pi-oceedings.  They  would  lose  quite  as  much  as  the 
Conservatives  by  an  election  on  the  new  register  but  with 
the  old  constituencies,  and  if  they  attempted  to  bring  in 
an  unfair  Redistribution  Bill,  they  are  quite  certain  that 
they  would  lose  a  great  deal  more.  To  all  this  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Conservative,  and  still  more  the  impartial  Liberal  who 
is  not  a  Radical,  has  one  fatal  retort.  And  that  retort  is, 
“  Then  why  not  do  what  you  are  asked  to  do  ?  ”  And  here 
the  colloquy  necessarily  ends,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  either  courageous  enough  or  silly  enough  to  use 
the  white-sheet  argument.  With  such  it  would  be  almost 
in  vain  to  argue,  and  it  would  certainly  be  useless  to  urge 
on  them  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  reminder  that  the  Opposition 
leaders  have  already  done,  at  least,  their  part  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  objectionable  garment  by  withdrawing  all 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Franchise  Bill  as  such.  An 
unintelligent  Conservative  might  see  in  this  the  putting  on 
of  a  very  large  sheet  indeed.  An  intelligent  one  is  certainly 
entitled  to  ask  whether  such  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
men,  the  ablest  of  whom  are  probably  not  convinced  that  the 
extension  of  the  Franchise  is  good  in  itself,  though  they 
may  be  convinced  that  it  has  become  a  practical  necessity, 
does  not  deserve  at  least  the  return  demanded,  especially 
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■when  it  is  considered  what  that  return  is.  It  is,  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  tlio  indiscreet  arguers  above  referred  to,  nothing 
material,  nothing  fatal  to  reform,  or  even  to  the  just  claims 
of  the  Liberal  party,  but  simply  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  that  they  are  not  infallible,  and  that 
every  detail  of  their  schemes  of  procedure  is  not  neccessarily 
a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  notice  seriously  the  polite  persons  who  declare 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  sincere,  though  even  they 
may  be  reminded  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  nothing  can  more 
effectually  punish  the  Peers  than  to  take  them  at  their 
word,  But  there  is  another  class  to  rvhich  it  would  be  still 
more  useless  to  address  any  kind  of  ai’gument,  and  that  is 
the  class  which  considers  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  defence  of 
mobbing  on  Thursday  night  and  the  division  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  as  a  triumph.  Whether  it  was  wise  of  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  to  bring  the  matter  forward  as  he 
did  may  be  a  question.  Persons  who  were  capable  of 
arranging  the  proceedings  at  Aston  were  quite  capable  of 
providing  witnesses  to  cover  those  proceedings  with  hard 
swearing,  and  it  was  antecedently  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  look  with  lenient  eyes  on  the  escapades  of  his  friends. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  an  inadvertence  which  hardly 
justified  Mr.  Mobley’s  epithet  of  “  wary,”  admitted  the 
whole  charge  against  him  by  promising  Sir  Stafford 
Xorthcote  a  quiet  meeting  in  Birmingham.  He  who  can 
guarantee  quiet  at  his  pleasure  is  obviously  responsible  for 
disquiet ;  and  after  this  admission  all  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
sworn  or  unsworn  declarations  are  worthless.  The  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  Ministerial  majority  declined  to 
vote  agaiust  a  motion  the  success  of  which  must  have  in¬ 
volved  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ministry,  and  not  improbably  that  of  the 
Ministry  itself.  It  is  improbable  that  the  last  has  been 
heard  of  the  matter,  but  at  least  one  valuable  point  has 
been  gained.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  admitted  that  freedom 
of  speech  in  Birmingham  depends  upon  his  good  pleasure. 
That  badger  is  drawn. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

OX  the  first  day  of  the  Session  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Warren  appeared  not  to  have  been  formally 
completed ;  consequently  no  explanation  was  given  of  the 
purpose  or  of  the  scope  of  his  commission ;  but  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  indicated  in  Lord  Derby’s  speech 
with  only  due  official  reserve.  The  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  has  had  the  solitary  merit  of  uniting  all  parties 
in  the  determination  to  prevent  for  the  future  such  insolent 
and  treacherous  aggressions  as  the  seizure  of  Montsioa’s 
territory.  The  Government,  if  it  had  still  hesitated  to 
enforce  its  rights  in  South  Africa,  might  have  taken  a 
useful  hint  from  the  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  the  movers 
of  the  Address.  Lord  Belper,  while  he  professed  entire 
confidence  in  the  Ministers,  recognized  the  demand  of  the 
country  that  the  Convention  made  a  few  months  ago  with 
the  Boers  should  be  fully  and  entirely  respected.  Mr. 
Stafford  Howard  discussed  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  at 
greater  length  and  with  stronger  expressions  of  feeling. 
Although  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  of  armed  intervention,  Mr.  Howard  assumed  that 
an  expedition  was  intended,  and  he  urged  the  Government 
to  push  forward  their  preparations.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
as  a  natural  belief  in  the  supineness  of  the  present  Ministry 
has  resulted  in  plunder  and  bloodshed,  a  display  of  force  and 
a  declaration  of  readiness  to  use  it  may  avert  the  necessity 
of  actual  war.  The  secession  of  Mr.  Joubert  from  the 
Transvaal  Government,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  cross 
breach  of  faith,  seems  to  imply  that  even  amon«°  the 
Boers  there  are  two  parties,  one  of  which  professes  to 
acknowledge  some  plain  moral  rules.  Their  scruples  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  especially  by  Lord  Derby’s  formal  declaration. 
The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  originated  by 
Sir  Henry  Holland  proves  still  more  clearly  that  the 
unanimity  of  all  parties  has  at  length  produced  its  due  effect 
on  the  Government,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
declaration  that  it  is  a  tl  waste  of  time”  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  English  protection  and  the  meaning  of  English 
pledges.  Mr.  Ashley  went  so  far  as  to  assure  the  House 
that  Mr.  Courtney’s  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  Boers 
are  held  by  himself  alone. 

It  was  only  on  Wednesday  last  that  the  tardy  decision  of 


the  Government  was  plainly  announced.  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  not  unreasonably  doubted  whether  the  “  vigilant  atten- 
“  tion  ”  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  might  not 
prove  compatible  with  continued  acquiescence  in  lawless 
usurpation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Lord  Derby 
that  in  this  case  the  Government  means  “  vigilant  attention 
“  in  connexion  with  action.”  Lord  Derby’s  explanation  of 
the  policy  which  has  now  been  adopted  was  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit.  The  Cape  Government,  which  might  otherwise 
have  declined  to  exert  itself  for  the  observance  of  the 
Convention,  is  directly  and  principally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  trade  route  to  the  interior.  It  was 
with  the  object  of  securing  an  independent  right  of  way,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  a  loyal  dependent,  that  Lord 
Derby  in  the  negotiation  with  the  delegates  steadily  in¬ 
fused  to  allow  any  extension  of  the  Transvaal  territory  to- 
the  West.  The  treacherous  annexation  of  Montsioa’s 
lands  appears  to  have  alarmed  the  Government  of  the 
Cape,  not  through  regard  for  the  rights  of  a  native  chief, 
but  on  account  of  the  interception  of  the  route  to  the 
interior.  For  this  or  other  reasons  the  Government  of  the 
colony  has  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal, 
and  it  professes  to  believe  that  it  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
peaceable  evacuation  of  the  district.  Lord  Derby  told  the 
House  of  Lords  that  “  we  have  telegraphed  out  that  they 
“  are  free  to  carry  out  these  negotiations,  we  of  course  not 
“  parting  with  our  control,  but  remaining  in  the  last  resort 
“  judges  of  what  should  be  done.”  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  expect  that  the  Cape  will  supply  a  military 
force,  and  Lord  Derby  intimates  his  intention  of  undertaking 
warlike  operations,  if  they  should  become  necessary.  The 
result  which  he  hopes  to  obtain,  if  possible  by  peaceable 
methods,  is  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Colony. 
As  he  justly  observed,  no  such  concert  with  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  been  established  a  year  ago. 

Lord  Derby’s  version  of  South  African  history  was  inge¬ 
nious  and  skilful.  Xot  having  personally  shared  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Majuba  surrender,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  declining  to  renew  a  controversy  which  he  represented  as 
obsolete.  The  apology  at  which  he  nevertheless  hinted  had 
little  beai'ing  on  the  demerits  of  a  dishonourable  and  foolish 
transaction.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been,  as  Lord  Derby 
suggested,  inconvenient  to  retain  the  Transvaal  Boers  in 
subjection,  with  the  consequence  of  having  to  deal  with  per¬ 
manent  disaffection  and  occasional  revolt ;  but  no  English 
politician  has  objected  on  principle  to  the  relinquishment  of 
sovereignty  over  an  unwilling  body  of  subjects.  The  mis¬ 
chief  and  disgrace  which  have  been  incurred  are  exclusively 
due  to  the  conclusion  of  a  sham  treaty  immediately  after 
three  petty  defeats.  It  was  because  the  Boers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  despise  the  English  Government,  and  to  believe 
themselves  invincible,  that  they  have  since  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  be  bound  by  their  own  engagements,  or  to  respect 
the  Power  which  they  believed  themselves  to  have  defeated. 
It  is,  perhaps,  still  not  too  late  to  dispel  the  delusion.  If 
they  had  temporized  and  affected  to  observe  the  Convention, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  been  forced  by 
public  opinion  to  promise  future  vigilance.  To  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  questions  a3  to  the  recall  or  resignation  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  no  definite  answer  was  given,  nor  was  any 
satisfactory  explanation  given  in  the  subsequent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  Government  in  appointing  or 
dismissing  its  agents.  There  is  neither  glory  nor  profit  to 
be  gained  by  petty  wars  which  must  nevertheless  be  from 
time  to  time  undertaken.  The  most  costly  and  dangerous 
policy  which  a  Government  can  pursue  is  the  encouragement 
of  a  belief  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

While  he  admitted  that  the  relations  of  the  Government 
to  the  Transvaal  Boers,  to  the  Bechuanas,  and  the  Zulus 
were  not  satisfactory,  Lord  Derby  reminded  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  affairs  of  Basutoland  had  not  recently  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  comment.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  country  from  the  Cape,  and  the  restoration  of 
direct  Imperial  sovereignty,  may  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
at  least  one  part  of  South  Africa.  If  the  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  will  prove  that  natives  are  less  troublesome  as 
subjects  than  as  neighbours.  An  opposite  system  has  thus 
far  not  produced  advantageous  results  in  Zululand.  Lord 
Derby’s  recapitulation  of  a  familiar  history  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  inaccurate.  It  is  true  that  the  causeless  attack  on 
Cetewayo  and  the  destruction  of  his  power  accounted  for 
all  the  misfortunes  which  have  ensued.  It  was  natural 
that  Lord  Kimberley’s  successor  and  present  colleague 
should  pass  lightly  over  the  blunder  of  his  capricious  resto¬ 
ration.  Lord  Derby  is  justified  in  attributing  the  subse- 
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quent  catastrophe  to  the  influence  of  Cetewayo’s  injudicious 
advisers  at  Bislropstowe  and  elsewhere;  hut  a  statesman 
ought  to  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  re¬ 
storation  to  a  part  of  the  territory.  The  civil  war,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  King,  and  in  the 
consequent  invasion  of  the  Boer  freebooters,  necessarily 
followed  from  the  restoration.  Cetewayo  ought  never  to 
have  been  dethroned,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  been  re¬ 
stored.  In  denying  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Zululand 
for  sentimental  reasons,  Lord  Derby  perhaps  unconsciously 
mistook  the  motives  of  his  predecessor  for  his  own  habitual 
tendencies.  No  statesman  of  the  present  day  is  better  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  exemption  from  the  charge  of  yielding  to 
unreasoning  impulses. 

Lord  Cranbeook  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  declaration  that 
the  Deserve  would  be  protected  against  hostile  attacks,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  offensive  operations.  According  to  Mr. 
Ashley,  the  territory  is  at  present  tranquil  and  secure.  It 
may  perhaps  be  prudent  to  abstain  for  the  present  from 
discussion  of  the  complications  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  the  concert  of  a  section  of  the  Zulus  with  the  invading 
Boers.  The  freebooters  have  thus  far  not  attempted  to  enter 
the  Deserve ;  but  their  native  allies  have  made  more  than 
one  incursion  into  the  territory,  without  incurring  proper 
chastisement.  But  for  the  support  of  the  Boers  they  would 
have  been  effectually  restrained  by  the  fear  of  exposing 
their  own  lands  to  the  attacks  of  Usibepu  and  his  con¬ 
federates.  The  presence  of  the  Boers,  who  have  proved 
themselves  more  than  a  match  for  native  opponents,  enables 
the  Usutus  to  assume  the  offensive  without  risk.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  the  former  adherents  of  Cetewayo  are 
united  among  themselves.  It  is  said  that  Dinizulu,  who 
was  some  time  since  crowned  by  the  Boers,  has  lately  been 
dethroned  :  and  it  is  added  that  he  has  taken  refuge  with 
his  uncle  Oham,  who  is  closely  allied  with  Usibepu.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Derby,  while  the  Government  had  to  choose 
between  the  abandonment  of  Zululand  and  the  assumption 
of  some  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  country,  order  could 
only  have  been  maintained  by  the  employment  of  a  strong 
military  force.  The  question  was,  perhaps,  not  entirely 
open.  The  disorders  of  Zululand  had  been  almost  wdiolly 
caused  by  English  intervention  ;  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  was,  therefore,  morally  bound  to  restore  the  peace 
which  had  been  disturbed.  It  may  be  added  that  Natal  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  whites,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  inhabited  by  peaceable  subjects  of  Zulu  race  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Their  kinsfolk  to  the  north  of  the  Tugela  have 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  share  the  benefits  of  English  rule. 
Almost  all  the  English  authorities  in  South  Africa  have  at 
different  times  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Protec¬ 
torate,  in  the  belief  that  no  considerable  force  would  be  per¬ 
manently  required.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  is  entirely 
free  from  any  propensity  to  aggression  or  conquest,  earnestly 
pressed  Lord  Kimberley  to  assume  the  government  of  a 
district  of  twice  the  extent  of  the  present  Deserve,  and 
occupying  nearly  half  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Cetewayo. 
In  other  respects  Lord  Derby’s  statements  are,  on  the  whole, 
reassuring. 


EGYPT. 

Tin  HE  reported  capture  of  Khartoum,  though  not  con- 
JL  firmed,  is  possible  enough  to  occasion  serious  disquie¬ 
tude;  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Stewart,  though  also 
uncertain,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  only  too  likely  by  the 
authorities  who  have  left  Colonel  Stewart  to  take  his 
chance  among  savages  for  nearly  a  year.  The  most  encour¬ 
aging  argument  for  the  escape  of  this  gallant  officer  is  dis¬ 
couraging  enough,  for  it  is  only  an  argument  of  probability 
hinging  on  a  doubtful  detail  of  reported  fact.  It  is  said, 
with  little  or  no  confirmation,  that  the  steamer  on  board  of 
which  Colonel  Stewart  is  supposed  to  have  been,  cast  off 
before  her  mishap  certain  boats  full  of  men  and  women 
that  she  was  towing,  in  order  to  make  her  escape ;  and  it  is 
argued,  forcibly  enough,  that  Colonel  Stewart  would  never 
have  consented  to  such  a  proceeding.  But  the  fact  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  it  is  but  too  possible  that  his  consent  may  not  have 
been  asked ;  and,  altogether,  the  incident  shows  nothing 
with  certainty  except  in  what  a  plight  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  lias  left  its  servants.  But  the  published  de¬ 
spatches  on  Egypt  supply  matter  for  discussion  about 
which  there  is  no  uncertainty,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
much  discussed.  In  the  not  very  distant  days  when,  as 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  Memoirs  and  other  books  have  recently 
reminded  us,  statesmen  and  parties  retained  some  vestige 


of  individual  conscience,  and  when  the  conduct  of  afl'.iirs 
by  a  Ministry  still  affected  the  votes  of  that  Ministry’s 
supporters,  a  Government  would  have  had  hard  work 
to  manage  the  difficulties  and  discontents  arising  from 
such  a  publication.  Now  it  may  be  different.  The  ut- 
I  most  point  to  which  the  conscience  of  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges  him  is,  as  we  had  once  occasion  to 
show  by  analysis  of  the  last  important  Egyptian  debate, 
to  admit  in  his  speech  that  the  Government  has  been 
thoroughly  wrong,  and  to  declare  by  his  vote  that  the 
Government  has  been  thoroughly  right.  Perhaps  the  edify¬ 
ing  spectacle  presented  on  that  occasion  will  be  renewed 
before  long.  More  can  hardly  be  hoped.  For  are  we 
not  sending  coal  into  the  interior  of  Egypt  with  unexampled 
energy  1 

It  has  been  usual  with  Ministerial  partisans,  and  not 
uncommon  with  Ministers  themselves,  to  assert  that  Oppo¬ 
sition  comments  on  General  Gordon’s  disapproval  of  the 
Government  are  unauthorized  and  rash,  and  to  hint  that  if 
the  despatches  which  the  Government  lias  seen,  but  which 
the  Opposition  has  not,  were  published,  matters  would  wear 
a  very  different  aspect.  These  despatches  are  published,  and 
it  may  be  very  deliberately  doubted  whether  a  more  damn¬ 
ing  set  of  documents  of  the  kind  has  ever  appeared.  In  reply 
to  the  demand  (it  is  difficult  not  to  prefix  a  strong  adjective 
to  demand)  to  “  state  cause  of  remaining  at  Khartoum,” 
General  Gordon  says,  “  I  stay  at  Khartoum  because  Arabs 
“  have  shut  us  up,  and  will  not  let  us  get  out.”  “  The  only 
“  reinforcement,”  he  says  again,  “  which  the  Soudan  has 
“  received  since  the  date  when  Hicks’s  defeat  was  known  at 
“  Cairo  is  seven  men,  including  myself.  .  .  .  The  people 
“  here  and  Arabs  laugh  over  it.”  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
there  is  bitterer  irony  in  these  quiet  words  or  in  the  “  thanks 
“  for  kind  expressions  ”  with  which  the  same  despatch  opens. 
Perhaps  the  “  you  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  them  ”  in 
reference  to  the  Khartoum  decorations  surpasses  both,  un¬ 
less  the  reference  to  the  Abyssinian  Treaty,  “  It  is  like  a 
“  big  boy  getting  a  little  boy  to  fight  his  battles,”  is  entitled 
to  the  palm.  The  entire  telegram  of  September  18  is  a 
crushing  rebuke  to  the  policy  or  no-policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  despatches  as  a  whole  not  merely  make 
General  Gordon’s  contempt  and  indignation  at  the  way 
in  which  he  has  been  treated  beyond  question,  but  put 
his  own  conduct  beyond  reproach  or  criticism.  He  was 
sent  to  bring  away  the  Soudan  garrisons,  and  this  was,  as 
he  shovrs,  and  has  been  shown  repeatedly  before,  impos¬ 
sible,  unless  efforts  were  made  from  the  Egyptian  side  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  his  own.  No  such  efforts  were  made. 
He  indicated  Berber  as  the  point  of  first  importance  to 
secure,  and  Berber  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  He  suggested  Zebeiir,  a  Turkish  contingent,  nego¬ 
tiation  with  this  Sheikh  and  that,  money,  men,  decorations. 
He  himself  sums  up  the  matter  by  asking,  with  a  simplicity 
which  in  another  man  would  be  almost  amusing,  “Is  it 
“  right  that  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  me  1  ”  To  which 
question  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  spoke  his  mind,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  no  difficulty  in  answering ;  but  the  answer,  even 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people,  might  be  one 
inconvenient  to  publish. 

But,  it  is  said,  all  this  is  altered  now.  “  We  certainly 
“  refused  General  Gordon  men,  money,  and  everything 
“  else  some  months  ago ;  but  now  we  are  sending  five  times 
“  as  many  men  and  spending  fifty  times  as  much  money  as 
“  ever  he  could  have  asked  for  or  dreamt  of.  The  stores 
“  are  being  sent  up  ‘  in  immense  quantities  ’  [General  Gordon 
“  had  to  buy  his  pewter  for  decorations  on  credit],  and  that 
“  little  deficiency  of  ‘  coal  at  the  front  ’  will  doubtless  be 
“  soon  cured.  Moreover,  here  are  General  Lord  Wolseley’s 
“instructions;  for  we  have  sent  General  Lord  Wolseley 
“  of  our  own  free  will,  and  quite  over  and  above  anything 
“  that  General  Gordon  ever  asked  for,  to  show  what 
“  will  be  achieved  even  if  General  Gordon  and  Colonel 
“  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power  should,  by  some  unfortunate 
“  accident,  be  killed  meanwhile.”  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Wolseley’s  instructions  are  before  the  public,  and  a  very 
pretty  document  they  make.  The  “primary  object”  is  to  bring 
away  Gordon  and  Stewart.  “  Best  endeavours  ”  are  to  be 
used  to  bring  away  the  Khartoum  garrison  and  officials, 
but  apparently  endeavours  only — that  is,  Lord  Wolseley  is 
not  positively  charged  to  do  what  England  and  the  English 
Ministry  solemnly  undertook  to  do  in  the  spring.  Next 
not  merely  Darfur,  the  Babr-el  Gazelle,  and  the  Equatorial 
Provinces  are  to  be  abandoned,  garrisons  and  all;  but  the 
Government  actually  decline  to  fetch  away  the  garrison 
of  Sennaar,  which  can  be  reached  without  the  slightest 
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difficulty  from  Khartoum.  Furthermore,  everything  south 
of  Wady  Haifa  is  to  be  abandoned ;  but  chiefs  are  to  be 
subsidized  to  maintain  order  on  the  Nile  and  discourage 
slavery.  And,  to  crown  all — not,  indeed,  in  Lord  Wolseley’s 
instructions,  but  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Granville  to 
Nubar  Pasha — the  astounding  intimation  is  made  that, 
not  merely  the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  but  the  Red  Sea 
ports,  may  be  comprised  in  the  policy  of  abandonment. 

There  is  some  faint  reason  for  hoping  that  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  wonderful  collection  of  documents  will  be  all 
the  greater  that  it  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  manifesting 
itself.  This  slowness  is  hardly  blamable.  No  man  can  be 
reproached  with  being  slow  to  believe  that  an  English  Go¬ 
vernment  is,  to  say  nothing  else,  incurring  the  enormous 
expense  and  making  the  vast  preparations  of  the  Wolseley 
expedition  for  the  mere  purpose  of  committing  the  base¬ 
nesses  and  the  blunders  indicated  in  the  instructions  of  the 
leader  of  that  expedition.  To  put  the  matter  very  briefly, 
if  it  is  proposed  to  kidnap  Gordon  and  Stewart  and  bring 
them  away  from  Khartoum  with  their  mission  unaccom¬ 
plished  (General  Gordon  it  is  known  will  not  come  willingly), 
ten  thousand  men  and  ten  millions  of  money  seem  to  be  an 
expensive  way  of  performing  this  singular  feat.  But  this  is 
the  only  positive  object  announced  in  the  instructions.  Even 
the  Khartoum  garrison  and  officials  are  not  positively  to  be 
rescued,  and  all  the  others  are  positively  to  be  abandoned. 
Of  the  precious  subsidy  plan  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak. 
Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  political  or  historical  know¬ 
ledge  knows  what  comes  of  such  arrangements.  As  to  the 
Red  Sea  ports,  Englishmen  have  pronounced  on  that  point 
already  and  unmistakably.  But  the  Ministry  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  pronouncement.  Osman  Digma,  or  M.  Ferry, 
or  Prince  Bismarck,  may,  it  appears,  from  Lord  Granville’s 
words,  have  Suakim  (which  we  have  lost  hundreds  of  English¬ 
men  and  killed  thousands  of  Arabs  in  attempting  to  hold) 
and  Massowah  and  Berbera  and  Zeila  for  the  asking.  Hence¬ 
forward  England  and  Egypt  are  going  to  make  believe  that 
nothing  exists  south  or  east  of  Wady  Haifa,  and  to  forget  all 
about  everything  that  has  happened  in  those  uncomfortable 
regions.  In  other  words,  the  Government  has,  or  had  in 
the  middle  of  August,  learnt  nothing,  had  mended  its  in¬ 
tentions  not  one  jot,  and  had  only  resolved  to  incur  vast 
expenses  for  absolutely  no  result.  It  can  only  be  said  that, 
if  Englishmen  allow  this,  they  must  have  become  absolutely 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  of  understand¬ 
ing  how  their  affairs  are  managed  or  mismanaged  for  them. 


THE  MAAMTRASNA  DEBATE. 

Tin  HE  four  nights’  debate  on  Mr.  Harrington’s  motion 
JL  was  wholly  beside  the  real  question,  and  was  very 
decidedly  dull ;  but  it  was  not  uninstructive,  nor  altogether 
a  waste  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  useful ;  for  what 
was  said,  for  what  was  not  said,  and  because  it  shows  what 
may  be  expected  to  happen  all  through  the  Session.  As  a 
work  of  supererogation,  the  Irish  members  illustrated  their 
own  Parliamentary  and  national  character.  That  did  not, 
it  is  true,  add  novelty  or  value  to  the  debate.  Still,  if 
there  is  anybody  left  who  does  not  fully  realize  the  extent 
of  an  Irishman’s  faculty  for  getting  up  a  good  working  belief 
in  a  convenient  fiction,  he  may  be  taught  by  the  discussion. 
The  judicial  doubts  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  McCarthy,  and 
the  fiery  indignation  of  Messrs.  Healy  and  O’Brien,  were, 
in  their  way,  things  worth  looking  at.  A  mere  Englishman 
in  the  position  of  any  of  these  four  gentlemen  would  have 
shown,  by  a  certain  awkwardness,  that  he  was  playing  a  little 
comedy  for  purely  party  purposes.  There  was  not  a  trace  of 
any  such  weakness  in  the  round  dozen  of  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Irish  members.  Every  one  of  them  excelled  the  similar 
performances  of  their  little  handful  of  English  allies  as 
completely  as  the  acting  of  a  gifted  professional  surpasses 
the  bungling  attempts  of  an  amateur.  The  innocence  of 
Myles  Joyce  and  the  four  subordinate  scoundrels  now  in 
prison  is  a  capital  stick  to  beat  the  dog  with,  and  that  is 
enough  for  the  Irish  members.  They  took  it  for  granted, 
and  argued  from  it  as  heartily  as  if  they  believed  in  it. 
There  was  also  considerable  merit  in  their  ornamental  zeal 
for  the  dignity  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
going  through  the  speeches,  and  picking  out  all  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  set  one  Irish  member  or  another  appealing  to 
the  Speaker,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  list  such  as 
would  be  useful  in  these  days  of  forcibly  feeble  language  of 
terms  which  one  good  Parliament  man  ought  not  to  use  to 
another.  By  selection  from  the  utterances  of  these  lovers 


of  courteous  language  it  would  further  be  possible  to  make 
a  parallel,  and  a  longer  list  of  words  which  a  person  who 
was  particular  as  to  his  character  as  a  gentleman  would  not 
use  about  men  who  could  not  defend  themselves.  The  two 
together  would  show  what  language  an  Irish  member  thinks 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  and  what  language 
he  uses  when  he  can,  without  fear  of  suspension,  unpack  his 
heart  with  words  and  fall  a  cursing  like  his  obvious 
model. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  arguments  so  called 
produced  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  tail.  Reduced  to  plain 
words,  their  great  contention  amounts  to  this,  that  certain 
perfectly  well-known  statements  were  not  communicated  to 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  a  certain  official  form.  The 
two  Joyce  boys  declared  that  the  men  who  broke  into  their 
father’s  hut,  and  committed  the  crime,  had  blackened  or 
dirty  faces,  for  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  force 
of  the  adjective  used.  This  statement  was  not  quoted  in 
any  of  the  three  trials  by  either  side,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  members  maintain  that  it  wras  deliberately  suppressed 
by  Government  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  conviction  of 
innocent  men.  A  great  deal  more  has  been  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  brief,  but  in  substance  this 
is  Mr.  Harrington’s  case.  What  may  be  called  the  padding 
of  the  story  deserves  no  more  attention  than  the  rubbish 
which  other  professors  of  the  art  of  fiction  put  in  to  fill  out 
the  traditionary  three  volumes.  The  repentance  of  the  informer 
Casey,  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  prisoners  that  others 
were  innocent,  and  the  statement  of  the  thoroughly  Irish 
priest  who  advised  five  men  to  plead  guilty  in  order  to 
escape  the  severest  form  of  punishment,  are  made  much  of; 
but  even  Mr.  Harrington  knows  that  by  themselves  they 
amount  to  nothing.  The  supposed  suppression  of  the  decla¬ 
rations  or  depositions  of  the  young  Joyces  is  the  trump- 
card.  It  may  be  acknowledged,  if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to> 
the  Irish  members,  that  the  prosecution  would  have  done 
better  to  mention  the  declaration  of  Michael  Joyce  and 
his  brother  at  the  trials.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  hole  was  left 
for  the  Parnellites  to  pick,  if  only  because  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  stop  it  up;  but,  except  on  that  ground,  the 
boy’s  description  of  the  murderers  was  of  no  value.  Michael 
Joyce  was  in  the  agony  of  a  horrible  death  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  blackened  or  dirty  faces  of  his  murderers.  The 
natural  terror  and  the  sufferings  of  the  surviving  brother 
account  sufficiently  for  any  amount  of  loose  language.  As. 
for  what  he  has  said  since,  that  may  be  discounted.  A  boy 
of  eleven  will  say  very  much  what  he  is  wanted  to  say 
under  the  influence  of  worry,  cajolery,  and  leading  questions. 
It  was  probably  the  little  value  attached  to  their  evidence 
as  to  details  which  caused  the  Crown  lawyers  to  leave  it 
aside  in  the  trials.  In  such  a  light  as  there  was  in  the  hut 
it  was  impossible  for  a  couple  of  terrified  lads  who  were,  as 
the  Irish  members  seem  to  forget,  being  beaten  to  death,  to 
see  accurately  whether  the  faces  of  the  murderers  were 
blackened  or  not.  As  for  the  white  garments,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  humble  patriots  who  were  working  for 
their  country  in  Joyce’s  hut  had  taken  off  their  coats  like 
a  greater  man.  If  the  statements  had  been  used  in  court 
they  could  not  -have  aflected  the  result.  It  was  not  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  young  Joyces  that  the  eight  murderers 
were  condemned,  but  upon  independent  testimony.  The 
lawyer  who  conducted  the  defence  might  have  used  their 
declarations  if  he  pleased,  and  if  he  did  not  it  was,  no 
doubt,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  for  his  purpose. 
There  is  something  very  Irish  in  the  plea  that  he  could 
not  avail  himself  of  a  well-known  fact  to  influence  the  jury, 
because  the  prosecution  did  not  bring  it  before  his 
notice  with  all  the  proper  forms  and  ceremonies.  Such  as 
the  argument  from  the  supposed  suppression  of  the  declara¬ 
tions  is,  the  Irish  members  are  wise  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
for  their  case  is  singularly  weak  in  other  respects.  Even 
they  cannot  deny  that  three  of  the  eight  men  condemned 
were  guilty,  and  that  all  were  sentenced  on  the  same  evi¬ 
dence.  In  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this,  a  demand  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  trials  is  monstrous  if  it  is  taken  seriously. 

A  due  regard  for  the  decencies  of  debate  compelled 
Ministerial  speakers  to  keep  up  the  polite  fiction  that  they 
were  bound  to  satisfy  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  sit 
behind  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  the  perfect  fairness  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  Crimes  Act ;  and  perhaps  that  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  their  general  feebleness  in  the 
discussion.  Knowing,  as  they  must,  that  their  first  duty  is 
to  see  that  patriots  of  the  Harrington,  Healy,  or  O’Brien 
stamp  are  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction,  it  must 
have  hampered  them  not  a  little  to  argue  on  the  opposite 
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supposition.  Without  being  too  sceptical,  however,  we  may 
guess  that  their  weakness  was  caused  by  embarrassment 
of  quite  another  kind.  What  was  being  fought  out  was  not 
the  merits  of  sentences  on  the  murderers  of  the  Joyces,  but 
the  Ministerial  chance  of  securing  Irish  support  during  the 
approaching  Session.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  how 
the  fight  was  settled.  For  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  the 
dilemma  must  have  been  most  unpleasant ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  yield,  and  resistance  made  the  loss  of  part  of 
their  support  sure.  They  may  be  left  to  get  out  of  their 
troubles  as  they  can.  For  the  present  the  debate  is  chiefly 
important  to  such  as  think  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  because  it  is  a 
warning  of  the  most  unmistakable  character.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Crimes  Act  has  been  attacked,  and,  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  with  complete  success.  By  this  time 
there  is  no  jot  or  tittle  of  doubt  in  the  average  Irish  mind 
as  to  the  innocence  of  Myles  Joyce  and  of  four  of  the 
five  men  now  in  prison.  It  has  taken  its  place  along 
with  other  national  legends,  and  every  patriot  knows  that 
the  Castle  suppressed  important  evidence,  hoodwinked  an 
honest  Irish  judge,  thirty-six  guileless  Irish  jurymen,  and  a 
simple  counsel  for  the  defence,  all  out  of  its  wicked  lust  for 
the  ruin  of  five  poor  felons  who  loved  Ireland.  From  this 
plausible  story  it  follows  that  the  Crimes  Act  should  be 
swept  away  with  all  who  administer  it.  Except  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bussell  and  other  persons  equally  open  to  persua¬ 
sion  by  repetition  of  assertions,  the  Maamtrasna  murder, 
the  trials,  the  verdicts,  and  the  clamour  for  an  inquiry  all 
equally  prove  that  Ireland  will  not  be  at  peace  till  it  has 
been  kept  in  disciplinary  quiet  by  a  Climes  Act  for  a  good 
fifty  years. 


THE  BIBLIOPHILE  JACOB. 

rip  HE  father  of  all  mighty  hunters  of  books,  the  Biblio- 
JL  phile  Jacob,  has  not  been  too  well  treated  in  the 
English  press.  He  is  dead,  the  friend  of  all  old  and  good 
books,  and  of  all  who  love  books,  the  laborious  child  of 
letters,  the  patriarch  of  all  who  manufacture  “  copy.” 
There  was  no  field  of  literary  work  in  which  he  had  not 
laboured  during  the  last  seventy  years ;  for  he  began,  as  a 
mere  boy,  with  an  edition  of  Clement  Marot.  Such  was 
the  Adolescence  Jacobine,  such  also  was  his  old  age.  A 
child  of  the  Bomantic  movement,  and  of  the  attempt  to 
return  to  the  middle  ages,  he  perhaps  knew  more  of  his 
subject  than  all  the  other  Bomanticists  together.  But  his 
novels  were  not  precisely  successful,  and  Balzac  laughed  at 
the  learning  which  went  into  the  historical  romances.  Of 
the  Bibliophile’s  book  of  poems — for  he  plunged  into  poesy 
like  the  rest — of  Les  Pervenches,  we  can  say  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  as  rare  as  last  year’s  periwinkles.  His  poetry, 
his  novels,  his  plays  have  gone  where  the  old  moons  and  the 
old  novels  go  ;  his  big  illustrated  volumes  on  the  art  and 
handicrafts  of  the  middle  ages  are  big  illustrated  volumes. 
They  have  more  knowledge  and  are  better  “  got  up  ”  than 
their  neighbours  and  rivals ;  but,  after  all,  they  belong  to 
the  region  of  the  drawing-room  table.  What  the  Biblio¬ 
phile  will  always  live  by  are  his  books  upon  books,  his 
essays  and  studies  and  gossip  about  editions  and  bind¬ 
ings,  and  the  people  who  collect  them.  Probably  some 
one  in  France  will  write  an  anecdotic  biography  of  the 
Bibliophile.  It  should  be  very  amusing,  for  he  had 
known  every  one  in  his  time — the  great  poets,  novelists, 
publishers,  bibliomaniacs.  A  couple  of  volumes  contain¬ 
ing  his  scattered  essays  on  books  and  men  would  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  works  that  an  amateur  of  books 
and  contemplator  of  men  could  desire  to  possess.  The 
Bibliophile  also  did  some  sterling  literary  tasks,  especially 
in  his  wonderfully  complete  and  adequate  chronicles  of 
all  that  was  ever  printed  or  drawn  or  engraved  about 
MoLikRE.  The  future  biographer  of  Moli^re  will  find  the 
Bibliophile  his  chief  ally,  with  Taschereau  and  Soulie. 
He  was  a  little  too  conjectural  in  some  of  his  other  volumes, 
as  in  La  Jeunesse  de  Moliere,  and  in  the  collection  of  lyrical 
pieces  “  which  are,  or  may  be,  attributed  ”  to  that  great 
writer.  He  also  edited  two  sets  of  useful  little  books — re¬ 
prints  of  contemporary  plays  or  pamphlets  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tantly  concerning  the  comedian.  To  enumerate  his  works, 
acknowledged  or  unacknowledged,  would  be  impossible.  They 
were  not  always  acceptable  to  the  moral  powers  that  swayed 
the  police  of  France.  For  example,  the  Bibliophile  discovered, 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  a  small  volume  bound  with 
the  arms  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  book  proved  to  be  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Queen’s  pri\  ale  library,  and  many  of  the 


books  were  “  light  literature,”  if  Mr.  James  Payn’s  feelings 
will  not  be  too  much  outraged  by  our  using  that  invidious 
term.  Now  almost  all  bibliographers  have  a  touch  of  the 
ghoul.  They  may  resist  the  ghoul  and  make  him  flee  from 
them,  but  he  is  always  tempting  them  to  publish  ancient 
matters  that  are  “  very  curious  ”  in  the  sense  common  in 
booksellers’  catalogues.  Now  it  is  the  suppressed  poems, 
now  the  private  letters,  now  the  unpublished  proof-sheets  of 
some  living  man  or  woman  of  celebrity;  now  it  is  a  volume 
that  the  world  has  willingly  let  die.  It  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  the  Bibliophile  was  always  deaf  to  the  whisperings 
of  the  besetting  ghoul.  He  published  the  catalogue  of 
Marie  Antoinette’s  private  library,  and  then  there  were 
excursions  and  alarms.  Of  course  no  impartial  student  ex¬ 
pected  the  Queen  to  be  other  than  a  woman  of  her  own  times  ; 
cruelly  treated  as  she  was,  she  still  belonged  to  the  French 
Court  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this  philosophical  view 
was  not  taken  in  high  places.  There  were  other  publications  of 
the  Bibliophile — one  in  particular  on  an  important  topic — 
which  were  attacked  by  the  police  of  his  native  land.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  think  of  him  as  the  friend  of  collectors,  especially 
of  PixJiRliicouRT.  When  that  amateur’s  theatre  was  burned,  he 
feared  that  his  library  would  be  seized  by  his  creditor  s.  He, 
therefore,  had  about  sixty  light  wooden  packing-cases  made, 
and  in  these  he  carried  off,  by  a  “  moonlight  flitting,”  the 
more  cherished  of  his  books.  These  were  deposited  in  the 
Bibliophile’s  rooms,  which  became  for  the  time  a  mysterious 
place,  a  kind  of  brigand’s  cave.  PixerC court  finally  won 
his  lawsuit,  and  took  back  the  books  which  should  never, 
he  was  determined,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  and 
the  enemy. 

The  Bibliophile  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  when  his  books 
are  sold  the  best  will  prove  to  be  the  captives  of  an  in¬ 
genuity  like  that  of  “  Snuffy  Davy.”  In  1864,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  was  prowling  on  the  Quai  St.  Michel  when  he 
saw  a  little  brown  volume  with  the  tarnished  arms  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  was  the  first  edition  of  Tartufe,  and 
must  have  belonged  to  the  majestical  monarch  himself. 
The  Bibliophile  bought  the  volume  for  a  couple  of  francs, 
and  presented  it  to  M.  Didot,  on  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  rebound.  But  the  librarian  of  M.  Didot  had  the 
book  bound  in  morocco,  and  it  fetched  about  eighty  pounds 
at  the  sale  of  the  famous  collector.  The  shade  of  the 
Bibliophile  may  expect,  perhaps,  many  such  rises  in  value 
when  his  collection  is  scattered. 


EXPLORATION  IN  EGYPT. 

IT  is  very  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  apathy  with 
which  for  many  years  English  people  have  regarded 
Egyptology  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  “  Egypt  Explora- 
“  tion  Fund”  is  a  success.  The  well-attended  meeting  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  on  Wednesday  is  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation  to  all  concerned.  The  money  is  forthcoming  to  pay 
for  a  continuance  of  the  excavations  at  San,  and  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  has  consented  to  go  out  again.  Another 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  proposal  to  appoint  a 
student  to  assist  Mr.  Petrie,  and  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
hieroglyphic  literature  in  its  own  land.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  England  has  long  been  shamefully  behind  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  in  Egyptian  study.  It  seems  incredible 
to  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  that  we  have  no  professors  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  or,  in  fact, 
anywhere,  who  can  teach  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs, 
or  read  their  inscriptions.  There  is  no  provision  for  such 
learning.  At  the  British  Museum  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
hieroglyphic  scholars  is  head  of  an  immense  department,  of 
which  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt  is  only  a  branch.  Naturally 
Dr.  Bircii  has  no  power  to  found  a  school.  Mr.  Petrie  is 
understood  to  have  taught  himself  to  read  hieroglyphs  ;  and 
probably  this  uphill  task  has  been  the  lot  of  most  of  the 
few  scholars  who  know  as  much  as  he  does.  The  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  has  done  good  work,  if  only  in  providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  young  and  active-minded  excavator,  who  has 
already,  by  his  work  at  Geezeh,  done  so  much  to  roll  away 
from  us  the  reproach  that  in  England  people  were  so  igno¬ 
rant  that  they  connected  the  Pyramids  with  Christianity  ; 
and  he  will,  wa  trust,  do  much  more  to  restoie  our  credit. 
Mr.  Petrie’s  speech  was,  of  course,  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  Wednesday’s  proceedings.  The  American  Min¬ 
ister  had  good  grounds  for  the  sarcasm  in  his  speech  when 
he  said  that  the  expectation  of  finding  the  cup  hidden  in 
Benjamin’s  sack  might  encourage  some  to  contribute  to  the 
fund;  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  alluded  to  his  own 
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countrymen,  the  remark  is  equally  true  here.  The  fund, 
unquestionably,  was  first  gathered  with  an  idea  that  some¬ 
thing  respecting  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  might  be  found. 
P>ut  Mr.  Petrie  has  no  theories  or  fancies,  and  works  in 
a  straightforward  way  at  San,  as  he  did  at  Geezsh,  making 
up  his  mind  after  the  fact,  not  before  it,  and  arguing 
dispassionately  from  what  he  sees,  not  from  what  he  wishes 
to  see.  He  has  examined,  lie  told  his  audience  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  more  than  twenty  different  sites  of  ancient 
cities,  but  at  San  alone,  as  he  says,  there  is  work  in 
exploration  sufficient  for  generations  of  explorers.  The 
enormous  size  of  the  area  to  be  examined  baffles  the  efforts 
of  a  single  archaeologist.  lie  has  so  far  found  no  remains  of 
those  Hyksos  kings  who  are  believed  on  good  grounds  to 
have  reigned  at  San.  In  some  places  the  depth  of  made 
earth  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  which  lies  over  Roman 
remains  in  London.  San  was  built  seven  years  before 
Hebron,  and  had  been  inhabited  continuously  till  the  end  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Egypt.  So  far  most  of  Mr.  Petrie’s 
discoveries  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  that  of  the 
latest  native  dynasties ;  but  as  he  goes  on  he  expects  to  get 
deeper  into  the  remains  and  to  find  earlier  monuments.  He 
does  not  propose  to  confine  his  researches  to  San  alone, 
which,  in  fact,  is  a  place  where  excavations  can  only  be 
carried  on  for  a  brief  period  in  spring  and  early  summer  ; 
but  he  mentioned,  though  not  by  name,  several  sites  which 
ho  proposed,  with  leave  from  M.  Maspero,  to  examine  as 
soon  as  possible.  One  of  these  contains  relics  of  the  in¬ 
credibly  remote  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  at  least 
2000  b.c.  Here,  he  reports,  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  field, 
beside  a  little  village,  there  were  found  by  some  people 
digging  a  water-pool  the  lintel  and  one  jamb  of  a  magnificent 
gateway  carved  in  red  granite  by  Amenemhat  I.,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  Under  that  field  must  lie  the  remains  of 
some  building  worthy  of  such  an  entrance.  He  has  a  list  of 
such  places,  unknown  to  Europeans  as  containing  ruins  of 
importance,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  his  funds  and 
his  health  will  both  hold  out  till  he  has  added  them  to  the 
tale  of  his  achievements. 

The  few  antiquities  which  have  been  brought  from  San 
are  to  be  distributed  to  various  institutions,  some  of  them 
going  to  America.  We  trust  the  British  Museum  has 
acquired  the  more  important.  Such  things  as  the  zodiac 
which  Mr.  Petrie  described,  and  the  glass  lens,  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  should  be  in  our 
central  collection.  Another  point  of  importance  is  the 
necessity  for  making  some  attempt  to  raise  and  transport  a 
few  specimens  of  the  stone  sculpture  which  so  abounds  at 
San.  Mr.  Petrie  could  not  carry  any  of  it  away  even  to 
Boolak.  The  great  temple,  entirely  ruined,  is  marked  by 
more  than  three  hundred  fragments  of  stone,  all  bearing 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  almost  all  worth  removing. 
It  will  not  do  to  rob  the  Museum  so  carefully  and 
laboriously  gathered  at  Boolak,  but  there  is  enough  to  fill  a 
dozen  such  museums,  and  no  doubt  the  authorities  will 
not  object.  Mr.  Petrie  returns  to  Egypt  at  once,  and  be 
will  take  with  him  tbe  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  a 
large  number  of  his  countrymen. 


CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

QOME  one  has  recently  observed  that  Sir  Moses 
O  Montefiore  might  have  seen  a  woman  burned  in  front 
of  Newgate  if  he  had  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
moment.  That  within  possibility  of  liviug  memory  a 
woman  should  have  been  burned  even  after  hanging,  by 
English  law,  seems  astonishing.  Mr.  Carlyle  would  gladly, 
he  says,  have  seen  a  tradesman  “  swum  thrice  across  the 
“  Thames”  for  not  mending  Mr.  Carlyle’s  umbrella  with 
punctuality  and  despatch.  That  is  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  all  early  systems  of  punishment  were  devised.  Men 
tried  by  every  penal  device,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  to 
frighten  people  into  doing  what  was  wanted,  and  did  not 
succeed.  Russia  was  not  better  policed  under  Ivan  the 
Terrible  than  London  could  have  been  under  Thomas  the 
True.  Flogging-schoolmasters  do  not  always  keep  order 
best,  and  something  in  human  nature  wholly  refuses  to  be 
kept  down  by  tbe  multiplication  and  refinement  of  punish¬ 
ments  and  tortures  : — 

Have  you  beaten  tbe  cheating  grocer  sore, 

And  nailed  the  butcher’s  ear  to  tbe  door  ? 

asks  the  ratepayer  in  the  poem,  and  learns  that  none  of  those 
things  have  been  done.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Fuoude  and  Mr. 
Carlyle,  we  doubt  if  the  butcher  was  at  all  more  honest 


when  his  ear  was  apt  to  be  nailed  to  the  door  than  he  is  at 
present. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  chai-ging  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Ledford,  uttered  some  valuable  reflections  on  the  danger 
of  over-severe  peualties.  Quite  small  offences  against  pro¬ 
perty  are  punished  in  almost  a  violent  and  vindictive 
manner.  A  man  steals  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  is  kept 
in  prison  for  “  an  immense  length  of  time,”  eating  his 
head  off,  too,  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The  pocket- 
handkerchief  costs  England,  let  us  say,  fifty  pounds  and 
a  criminal  more  determined  than  he  was  before.  Two 
little  boys  once  tried  by  tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  pleaded 
guilty  of  some  very  tiny  larceny.  “  It  is  a  sin,”  says 
the  hymn,  with  doubtful  rhyme  and  casuistry,  “  to  steal 
“  a  pin,  much  more  to  steal  some  greater  thing."  The 
little  boys  had  stolen  something  not  much  greater;  but 
each  of  them  (like  the  South  in  Mr.  Caly'erley’s  poem) 
was  “an  old  offender,”  They  had  each  done  his  three 
months  in  prison  with  hard  labour — for  what  1  For 
having  appropriated  some  apples  !  If  the  son  of  the 
magistrate  who  inflicted  this  monstrous  sentence  had  robbed 
an  orchard,  it  would  have  been  a  kiud  of  joke.  He 
would  not  have  received  one  day’s  imprisonment.  The 
poor  little  boys,  “  being  but  poor  boys,”  were  sent  a  long 
way  in  the  direction  of  habitual  crime.  Probably  it  would 
have  been  safer  for  them  had  they  acted  like  a  dread¬ 
fully  had  boy  lately,  who  shut  up  a  child  in  a  dust-bin, 
meaning  to  discover  his  body  when  he  had  died  of  hunger, 
and  to  claim  a  reward.  As  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said, 
the  small  apple  thieves  “  deserved  to  have  their  ears  boxed  ” 
—though  there  are  safer  places  about  the  human  frame 
than  the  ears  for  purposes  of  correction — and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  Yvorthy  magistrate  who  sentenced 
them  did  his  best  to  make  felons  of  them  for  life.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sentence  a  rough  who 
had  just  kicked  an  unoffending  passer-by  into  ajelly,  he  might 
have  given  the  criminal  a  month.  Only  last  week  one  of  a 
gang  of  murderous  scoundrels  who  haunt  an  East  End 
road  was  captured  and  brought  before  the  magistrate.  He 
was  proved  to  have  aided  in  knocking  down  and  brutally 
kicking  a  man  who  passed,  and  it  was  shown  that  this 
pastime  was  the  favourite  diversion  of  the  district.  Notori¬ 
ously  these  violent  delights  often  end  in  murder.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  victim  ever  escapes  alive  from  the  iron- 
shod  boots  that  play  football  with  his  head.  The  worthy 
magistrate,  however,  who  tried  this  dastardly  scoundrel, 
after  making  some  moral  observations,  sentenced  him  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment.  This,  of  course,  the  wretch  could 
“  do  on  his  head,”  and  in  three  weeks  he  will  be  free  to 
begin  kicking  again.  A  severe  flogging  is  the  kind  of 
punishment  needed  by  miscreants  of  this  sort.  As  long  as 
they  only  attack  the  person,  especially  of  their  womankind, 
they  may  do  any  amount  of  mischief  at  the  most  moderate 
tariff.  Not  long  ago  a  pamphlet  was  published,  The  Wife- 
beater's  Fade  Mecuni ,  showing  exactly  the  rates,  from  ten 
shillings  upwards,  at  which  a  wife  may  be  knocked  and 
kicked  into  death  or  idiocy.  The  law  seems  to  think  that 
all  men  and  women  should  bo  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  almost  deserve  what  they  get  if  they  cannot,  whereas 
an  apple  or  a  handkerchief  is  a  thing  much  more  sacred  than 
human  life  and  limb.  This  is  a  purely  savage  doctrine, 
and  so  far  “  the  Law,”  as  Mr.  Bumble  said,  “  is  a  Ass.” 


THE  BELGIAN  CRISIS. 

HE  King  of  the  Belgians  has  probably  taken  the  best 
course  which  was  open  to  liim  for  the  moment  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  neutral  or  coalesced  Ministry.  It  is  understood 
that  t  he  arrangement  is  provisional,  and  that  a  fresh  appeal 
will  be  as  soon  as  possible  made  to  the  constituencies.  It 
is  unfortunately  almost  impossible  that  the  result  of  a  new 
election  should  be  satisfactory  or  decisive.  If  the  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  other  side  since  the  contest  of  a  few 
months  ago,  a  new  proof  will  have  been  given  of  tbe  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  electoral  system  established  in  Belgium.  The 
long  and  uninterrupted  predominance  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  suddenly  and  completely  overthrown  by  the  return  of 
an  overwhelming  Clerical  majority;  and  although  only  half 
the  Chamber  was  renewed,  the  trial  of  strength  was  for  the 
time  conclusive,  if  only  the  unsuccessful  party  was  ready  to 
accept  its  defeat.  The  scrutin  de  liste ,  which  has  happily 
not  yet  required  an  English  name,  reduces  to  absurdity  the 
practice  of  government  by  popular  election.  Every  voter 
is  entitled  and  expected  to  support  a  long  list  of  candidates 
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drawn  up  for  him  by  the  managers  of  his  party.  It  is 
possible  that  one  constituency  may  balance  another;  but 
each  local  body  of  electors  returns  candidates  of  precisely 
the  same  colour.  At  the  late  election,  to  the  general 
surprise,  Brussels  itself,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  Liberal  head-quarters,  returned  Clerical  representa¬ 
tives;  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  legislate  on  the  principles  which  they  had  main¬ 
tained  in  opposition.  They  would  have  offended,  and 
perhaps  alienated,  the  great  body  of  their  supporters  if 
they  had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  restoring  to  the 
clergy  the  control  of  elementary  schools.  Their  education 
Bill,  though  it  contained  securities  for  religious  freedom 
..analogous  to  conscience  clauses,  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  the  party  which  in 
Belgium,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  assumes  the 
name  of  “  Liberal”  on  the  ground  of  its  hostility  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy. 

The  agitation  which  has  ensued  threatens  not  only  the 
cause  of  Clerical  authority,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
national  monarchy  and  constitution.  The  characteristic 
fanaticism  of  religious  and  anti-religious  factions  displays 
itself  in  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  proper  limits  of  the 
controversy.  An  ultra-Itadical  party  has  for  the  first  time 
been  created,  or  perhaps  its  existence  has  been  disclosed ; 
and  the  orthodox  students  of  the  University  of  Louvain 
are  not  ashamed  to  clamour  for  a  Republic,  because  they 
doubt,  probably  with  sufficient  reason,  the  good  will  of  the 
King  to  the  Clerical  cause.  The  prosperity  and  freedom 
of  Belgium  during  fifty  years  have  been  mainly  secured  by 
the  comparative  competency  and  independence  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  body.  Even  now  the  Radicals  hesitate  to  raise  a 
clamour  for  universal  suffrage,  because  they  are  not  certain 
that  the  mass  of  incapable  citizens  might  not  prefer  the 
guidance  of  the  priests  to  that  of  political  demagogues.  The 
Clerical  brawlers  who  prattle  about  a  Republic  probably 
rely  on  a  similar  calculation.  It  is  possible  that  in  one, 
or  at  the  most  two,  elections  they  might  obtain  a  majo¬ 
rity  through  their  infl  uence  in  the  rural  districts ;  but  in 
every  successive  contest  their  adversaries  would  gain  upon 
them.  If  the  Clerical  leaders  had  sufficient  knowledge 
and  sagacity  to  look  across  the  border  of  the  kingdom, 
their  illusion  would  be  effectually  dispelled.  A  large  section 
of  the  French  clergy  affected  enthusiasm  for  the  Republic  of 
1848,  until  circumstances  required  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  III.  Down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  the  priests,  and  especially  the  rural  clergy,  were 
courted  by  the  Government,  which  regarded  them  as  the 
most  efficient  of  its  election  agents ;  but  the  present  Re¬ 
public  has  found  that  it  can  with  impunity  defy  their  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  reduce  them  to  impotence  and  distress. 

The  inability  of  extreme  Liberals  in  Belgium,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  understand  the  conditions  of  constitutional 
freedom  has  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  proposal 
that  the  King  should  use  his  veto  to  defeat  the  new 
Education  Bill.  In  this  respect  English  practice  appears 
to  have  been  followed  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. 
As  long  as  the  Liberals  commanded  a  majority,  they  would 
have  condemned  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  prerogative  to 
overrule  a  grave  Parliamentary  decision.  The  infallibility 
of  the  electoral  body,  and  by  devolution  of  its  elected  re¬ 
presentatives,  must  be  supposed  to  be  unaffected  by  a 
change  of  popular  opinion.  The  King  in  all  probability 
regrets  the  temporary  ascendency  of  a  party  which,  even 
when  it  happens  to  be  in  the  right  on  a  particular  issue, 
is  characteristically  impracticable ;  but,  like  his  father,  he 
understands  and  applies  the  complicated  doctrine  of  con¬ 
stitutional  sovereignty  which  has  been  elaborated  during  a 
century  in  England.  He  must  act  by  his  Ministers;  and 
they,  in  turn,  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  majority.  It  is  only  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  constituency  is  not  in  accord  with  its  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  Crown  can  prudently  prepare  for  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  new  Belgian  Ministry  is  said  to  include  only  two 
members  of  Parliamentary  experience ;  and  M.  Malou, 
leader  of  the  Clerical  party,  with  his  most  active  adherents, 
has  resigned  his  post.  It  has  sometimes  happened  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  a  Government  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
stopgap  has  gradually  acquired  strength  and  enjoyed  a  long 
tprm  of  office ;  but  those  who  understand  Belgian  politics 
believe  that  the  King  has  remodelled  his  Cabinet  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a  reaction  against  the 
Clerical  victory  has  already  set  in.  The  municipal  elections, 
held  not  many  days  ago,  have  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 


Liberal  candidates  in  the  principal  towns.  It  appears  that 
in  Belgium,  as  in  England,  local  considerations  of  fitness 
for  municipal  office  have  become  entirely  subordinate  to 
political  distinctions ;  and,  even  where  a  more  wholesome 
system  prevails,  politics  naturally  exercise  unusual  influence 
in  times  of  excitement  and  conflict.  The  rural  districts 
probably  still  retain  their  objection  to  secular  education, 
and  especially  to  the  pecuniary  burdens  which  it  imposes ; 
but  if  the  municipal  election  fairly  represents  the  opinion  of 
Brussels,  of  Ghent,  of  Bruges,  and  of  Mechlin,  no  legislation 
which  is  disapproved  by  the  Liberal  party  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  maintained.  If  the  next  Parliamentary  contest  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  result,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
a  Liberal  triumph  may  produce  intolerant  and  vindictive 
measures.  It  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  to  be  hoped  that 
the  conflict  will  confine  itself  to  its  original  province  of 
education.  If  the  struggle  becomes  complicated  with  pro¬ 
jects  for  extending  the  suffrage,  a  grave  crisis  in  Belgian 
history  is  impending.  The  comparatively  equal  division 
of  parties  naturally  tends  to  discourage  the  submission  of 
either  to  a  casual  and  perhaps  insignificant  majority.  The 
temptation  to  resort  to  other  modes  of  decision  when  Par¬ 
liamentary  votes  are  thought  unsatisfactory  may  be  fatal  to 
Belgian  order  and  freedom. 

Moderate  and  thoughtful  English  politicians,  in  presence 
of  imminent  danger  to  the  Constitution  of  their  own 
country,  might  almost  scruple  to  criticize  the  proceedings 
of  friendly  neighbours  if  Belgium  were  not  exposed  to 
one  formidable  risk  from  which  England  is  at  present 
exempt.  No  party  in  this  country,  unless  the  Irish 
Nationalists  may  be  called  a  party,  is  likely  to  invoke 
foreign  intervention  in  domestic  disputes ;  but,  if  the 
Republican  movement  in  Belgium  acquires  strength,  dis¬ 
affected  Radicals  will  inevitably  court  the  patronage  of 
the  same  party  in  France.  The  independence  of  the 
kingdom  was  often  threatened  in  the  time  of  the  French 
Empire  by  external  diplomacy;  but  no  party  in  Belgium, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  would  then  have  concurred  in 
schemes  of  annexation  by  France.  Napoleon  III.  in  his 
most  ambitious  moods  might  have  hesitated  to  attempt  an 
unprovoked  conquest  without  the  sympathy  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  population.  The  French  Jacobins 
would  now  be  ready  and  willing  to  revive  the  proselytism 
of  1792.  After  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  half 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent  were  trembling  for  their 
thrones,  King  Leopold  secured  the  confidence  and  loyalty 
of  his  subjects  by  formally  announcing  his  willingness  to 
retire  if  they  had  ceased  to  desire  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty.  The  great  majority  of  the  Belgians  of  the  present 
day  would  probably  now  reject  any  proposal  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  Republic  for  the  Monarchy ;  but  French 
sympathizers  would  not  be  conient  with  a  fair  comparison 
of  numbers.  The  danger  of  a  Clerical  appeal  for  foreign  aid 
is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  malcontent  Radicals  and 
Republicans  may  find  in  sacerdotal  legislation  an  excuse  for 
treason  to  liberty  and  their  country.  The  establishment  of 
universal  suffrage  would  precipitate  the  catastrophe. 


INDIA. 

0  doubt  the  Government  account  it  fortunate  that 
“  scares,”  as  they  would  probably  put  it,  are  not  so 
easily  “  got  up  ”  on  the  subject  of  India  as  on  that  of  the 
navy.  Otherwise  they  would  find  themselves  just  now  with 
two  panics  on  their  hands  at  once.  The  public  imagination, 
however,  is  naturally  slower  to  be  moved  on  the  former 
matter  than  on  the  latter,  and  the  facts  are  even  more 
difficult  to  come  by.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  true  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  like  so  general  and  widespread  an 
uneasiness  on  the  one  question  as  prevails  on  the  other. 
Anxiety  in  the  case  of  India  has  not  yet  perhaps  even 
reached  such  a  stratum  of  opinion  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
termed  “  popular  ”  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  exists,  and  is  even 
gaining  rapid  ground,  we  suspect,  among  that  class  of  the 
community  which  lives  in  sufficiently  constant  contact  with 
expert  opinion  on  such  matters  to  take  an  impress  from  it. 
Among  this  class  there  is  a  pretty  general  suspicion,  founded 
partly,  but  not  by  any  means  wholly,  on  a  review  of  the 
increasingly  threatening  condition  of  things  on  the  North- 
West  frontier,  that  the  internal  state  of  India  is  at  this 
moment  exceptionally  disquieting  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  watch  it  on  the  spot ;  and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  so 
reported  upon  it  to  the  Government  at  home.  The  high- 
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water  mark,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  tliis  suspicion,  has  been 
touched  on  by  the  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  St.  James's  Gazette ,  and  in  one  of  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  urged  to  provide  for  the  construction  all 
over  India  of  places  of  refuge  to  which  Englishwomen  and 
their  children  may  flee  on  the  first  signs  of  military  or 
popular  insurrection.  The  unnamed  authority  from  whom 
this  advice  proceeds  goes  on  to  enforce  it  in  language  of 
the  utmost  solemnity.  The  Government  are  most  earnestly 
assured  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  they  are  “  implored  ” 
to  act  “  ere  it  is  too  late  ” ;  for  “  no  man  knows  when  the 
“  storm  will  burst.”  Of  language  such  as  this  from  such 
a  source  there  is,  at  least,  one  thing  to  be  said ;  and  that 
is  that,  if  it  be  alarmism,  it  is  not  the  alarmism  of  the 
amateur.  It  goes  too  far ;  it  commits  too  deeply  for  that. 
No  newspaper,  it  may  be  safely  said,  with  any  sort  of 
character  fur  j udgment  or  discretion  to  lose  could  act  “on 
“  its  own  hook  ”  in  making  so  startling  a  suggestion  as  that 
above  referred  to,  still  less  in  urging  it  in  such  terms  as  we 
have  quoted.  Any  conductor  of  such  a  newspaper  would, 
in  mere  self-protection,  it  is  safe  to  say,  require  any  specific 
counsels  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  their  accompanying 
words  of  warning,  to  bo  vouched  by  the  highest  possible 
expert  authority  before  admitting  them  to  a  place  in  its 
columns. 

Among  the  better  informed,  moreover,  of  the  readers  of  these 
warnings  the  mind  had  already  been  to  a  certain  extent  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  attentive  consideration.  The  exhaustive  series 
of  articles  recently  published  in  the  Times  on  the  native 
States  of  India  must  have  opened  the  eyes  of  a  good  many 
people  to  a  situation  which  they  may  perhaps  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  not  having  more  thoroughly  realized  before. 
The  result  of  a  review  of  Eeudatory  India,  which  goes  to 
show  that  a  total  population  of  49,000,000,  with  a  revenue 
of  17,140,000?.,  maintains  armies  amounting  to  349,835 
men  and  an  artillery  composed  of  4,237  guns,  is  certainly 
calculated  to  give  a  shock  even  to  those  superior  persons 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  immovable  calmness  in  the 
presence  of  other  people’s  dangers.  From  whatever  point 
of  view  we  survey  this  gigantic  armament,  whether  we  look 
at  the  modes  of  its  accumulation,  at  the  conditions  of  its 
existence,  and  at  the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is 
maintained,  it  is  an  unequally  unsatisfactory  object  of  con¬ 
templation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  grown 
up  under  circumstances  over  which  we  have  necessarily  had 
no  real  control,  and  to  that  extent,  therefore,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  raise  no  presumption  of  the  safety  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  long- 
continued  toleration.  The  native  princes  have,  at  earlier 
periods,  received  or  acquired  military  privileges  which,  in 
the  present  development  of  the  art  of  war,  and  if  the  in¬ 
struments  of  warfare  could  have  been  foreseen,  their 
Suzerain  would  never,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  have 
granted  to  them.  Apathetic  neglect  of  the  growth  of  their  ■ 
armaments  may  account  for  something ;  but,  were  it  not 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
have  provided  our  feudatories  with  such  ample  opportunities 
of  purchasing  weapons,  and  invested  them  with  such  enlarged 
powers  in  comparison  with  their  predecessors  of  engaging  in 
warfare,  and  of  inflicting  mischief  on  each  other  and  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  India,  the  situation  would  be  far 
less  disquieting  than  it  is.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
military  rights  of  these  princes  have  been  permitted  to  grow 
in  extent,  as  that  they  have  naturally  increased  in  value. 
The  English  Government  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
has  contracted  many  years  ago  to  pay  a  fixed  yearly  sum 
in  cash,  and  by  an  unforeseen  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
finds  his  contract  telling  ruinously  against  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  these  military  rights  are  exerted  to  the 
uttermost  is  not  susceptible  of  any  really  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation.  The  writer  in  the  Tunes  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  the  futility  of  the  argument  commonly  alleged  for 
the  existence  of  the  native  armaments — namely,  that  they 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  men  of  the  native  States  with 
an  occupation  ;  for  on  this  showing  we  should  be  driven  to 
the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  our  own  native  army  is 
only  one-tenth  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  less  than  50 
millions  of  people  require  350,000  soldiers,  not  only  to  defend, 
but  to  provide  them  with  a  career,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  200  millions  of  precisely  the  same  people  must  require 
four  times  that  number.  Yet,  instead  of  350,000  men,  we 
have  little  more  than  100,000  natives;  and  these,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  not  only  to  protect  the  aforesaid  50 
millions,  in  common  with  the  direct  subjects  of  the  English 


Crown,  against  attack,  but  to  prevent  them  from  engaging 
in  an  internecine  strife. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  anything 
like  unity  of  motive  to  the  native  princes  in  maintaining 
the  strength  and  improving  the  equipment  of  the  various 
contingents  whose  numbers  “  foot  up  ”  to  the  above  alarm¬ 
ing  total.  Their  motives  probably  vary  as  much  as  their 
ages,  circumstances,  and  characters.  With  some  of  them 
very  likely  the  dominant  impulse  is  mere  Oriental  love  of  dis¬ 
play;  with  others  a  scarcely  less  innocent  fancy  for  militarism 
for  its  own  sake — that  taste  for  playing  at  soldiers  by  which  en¬ 
lightened  Western  rulers  have  before  this  been  bitten.  But  it 
is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  bulk  of  the  native  princes,  amty 
all  the  more  important  ones  without  exception,  have  been 
adding  to  and  keeping  up  their  military  strength  with  a 
serious  purpose ;  and  there  seem  but  two  forms,  neither  of 
them  at  all  agreeable  to  contemplate,  which  such  a  purpose 
could  assume.  The  one  is  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  rule  of 
England ;  the  other  distrust  of  the  permanent  power  of 
England  to  maintain  it.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the 
second  of  these  motives  has  a  continual  tendency  to  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  the  first ;  but  it  is  in  reality  almost  as  dis¬ 
quieting  in  its  original  shape,  because  it  is  one  which 
operates  independently  of  any  concert  between  those  who  are 
subject  to  it,  and  indeed  with  greater  force  perhaps  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  disunion.  It  is  a  common  topic  of  re¬ 
assurance  in  optimist  reviews  of  the  situation  in  India 
that  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  native  armies  need 
not  be  taken  into  account,  for  the  reason  that  the 
hereditary  jealousies  of  those  who  wield  them  are  far  too 
intense  to  admit  of  their  combining  in  an  attack  on  the 
British  power.  But  the  more  ineffaceable  these  divisions 
the  more  anxiously  would  those  princes  who  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  British  power  persevere  in 
strengthening  themselves  against  the  day  when  they  will 
be  left  face  to  face  with  their  rivals.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
follow  that,  because  these  chiefs  are  incapable  of  the 
initiative  of  conspiracy,  they  would  be  incapable  of  common 
action  under  the  incentive  of  an  opportunity  provided  for 
them  by  others.  To  say  that  we  need  not  fear  their  con¬ 
certing  an  attack  upon  their  Suzerain  is  not  to  say  that  we 
need  not  fear  their  joining  each  other  in  taking  part  in  such 
an  attack  originating  elsewhere.  And  this,  of  course,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  peril  of  the  situation,  viewed,  as  it  always 
should  be  viewed,  in  connexion  with  the  steady  advance  of 
Bussia.  We  certainly  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  native  princes 
have  convinced  themselves  that  sooner  or  later,  and  sooner 
perhaps  rather  than  later,  we  shall  have  to  contest  with 
Russia  the  possession  of  India;  and  so  long  as  the  conviction 
holds,  they  will  not  willingly  do  anything  to  diminish  such 
power  as  they  possess  for  the  protection  of  their  interest  in 
the  deldcle  which  might  ensue  upon  such  a  conflict.  Nothing 
which  we  can  now  do  perhaps  would  avail  to  remove  the 
conviction  in  question  altogether  from  their  minds ;  but  in 
the  meantime  it  is  certainly  disquieting  to  reflect  that  those 
very  external  dangers  which  make  the  partial  disarmament 
of  the  native  States  the  more  imperative,  at  the  same  time 
render  such  a  step  more  invidious  to  propose,  if  not  more 
difficult  to  enforce. 


MR.  M UNDELL, VS  BOOMERANG. 

Tin  HE  great  overpressure  quarrel  has  reached  the  critical 
J-  point  which  comes  in  the  history  of  most  public  dis¬ 
putes.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  toss-up  whether  it  is  going  to 
end  with  being  a  newspaper  duel  between  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne  and  Mr.  Fitch,  or  to  lead  to  some  practical  good. 
As  far  as  the  merely  personal  aspects  of  the  question  are 
concerned,  it  has  ended  very  satisfactorily  already.  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  has  proved  his  case.  He  has  convinced 
everybody  that  there  is  overpressure  in  Board  Schools, 
which  was  the  great  point,  and  he  has  utterly  confuted  the 
over-hasty  persons  who  impugned  his  competence.  Mr. 
Fitch’s  answers  have  not  shaken  the  Doctor’s  main  position 
in  the  least,  and  if  they  justify  the  tone  of  his  own  counter 
Report,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  own  superiors.  He  is 
compelled  to  confess  that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  was  pro¬ 
perly  empowered  to  examine  the  schools,  and  that  he  himself 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Ilis  answer  to  the  charge 
of  garbling  his  opponent’s  words  is  complete  in  a  way.  It 
appears  that  he  never  saw  the  Doctor’s  final  Report,  but 
only  the  uncorrected  proof.  This  excuse  clears  him  from  the 
charge  of  deliberate  unfairness,  and  most  people  will  agree 
that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  made  a  very  full  use  of  his 
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technical  rights  in  omitting  to  say  that  the  words  quoted 
by  Mr.  Fitch  stood  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Report. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  also  clears  the  Education 
Department  from  the  charge  of  unfairness.  Mr.  Fitch’s 
commentary  was  published  as  an  answer  to  Dr.  Crichton 
Browne’s  final  Report,  and  was  intended  to  be  so  received 
by  all  the  world.  It  was  a  curious  freak  of  Mr.  Mundella’s 
unexpected  humour  to  leave  Mr.  Fitch  to  write  on  words 
which  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  had  deliberately  modified. 
There  was  a  wicked  waggery  in  laying  such  a  trap  which 
we  had  not  been  led  to  expect  from  the  gravity  of  Mr. 
Mundella.  It  helps  to  explain  Mr.  Fitch’s  conversion  to 
a  belief  in  the  unwisdom  of  employing  personalities.  In 
his  last  contribution  to  the  newspaper  controversy  Mr. 
Fitch  declined  “  to  follow  Dr.  Browne  into  the  numerous 
“  personal  questions  which  he  has  thought  it  right  to  dis- 
“  cuss.”  It  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  given  the 
provocation,  and  that  also  Mr.  Fitch  acknowledges  by 
implication  handsomely  enough.  “A  controversy,”  ho  ex¬ 
plains,  “on  such  subjects  as  how  I  looked  or  what  I 
“  said  in  private  conversation  six  months  ago  must  be 
“  very  barren  of  public  interest,  and  seems  to  mo  wholly 
“  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  large  a 
“  question  as  that  of  the  health  and  education  of  the 
“  children  in  our  schools.”  On  these  principles,  Mr.  Fitch 
should  never  have  written  his  first  Report  in  the  tone  he 
adopted.  This  is  rather  tardy  wisdom,  but  it  is  wisdom ; 
and  a  somewhat  ungracious  apology,  but  it  is  an  apology. 
Now,  perhaps,  the  Education  Department  will  reflect  on 
the  folly  of  playing  tricks  on  a  writer  who  handles  such 
a  ready  pen  as  Dr.  Crichton  Browne.  The  audience 
in  general  may  reflect  for  its  part  with  satisfaction  that 
it  is  sometimes  an  excellent  thing  when  rather  dull  people 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  try  to  bo  clever.  If  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne’s  Report  had  been  published  by  itself 
when  it  was  first  asked  for  in  Parliament,  it  would  not  have 
received  one-tenth  of  the  attention  given  to  it  when  it  came 
out  in  the  slack  season  -vith  an  official  cracker  attached  to 
it.  As  we  believe  that  it  points  out  an  abuse,  this  is  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for.  As  far  as  the  matter  has  gone,  its 
course  has  been  satisfactory.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  has 
proved  his  case,  new  lights  have  dawned  on  Mr.  Fitch  as 
to  the  proper  way  of  conducting  controversies,  and  Mr. 
Mundella’s  boomerang  has  come  home  with  a  vengeance. 

As  the  field  is  now  clear,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
come  for  getting  a  distinct  statement  from  the  Education 
Department  as  to  whether  it  intends  to  do  anything,  and  if 
so,  what.  The  question  is  by  no  means  superfluous,  as  every¬ 
body  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
Government  office  knows.  If  nothing  more  is  done  outside 
in  the  fond  persuasion  that  the  need  has  been  proved,  and 
that  the  officials  may  be  trusted  to  find  a  remedy,  the  result 
of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne’s  Report,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  for  and  against  it,  may  bo  predicted  without  any  pre¬ 
tension  to  prophecy.  The  dweller  on  the  threshold  of  our 
Government  offices,  which  is  known  as  the  System,  will  have 
its  way,  and  by  the  end  of  next  year  everything  will  bo 
going  on  in  the  Board  schools  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
This  mysterious  being  has  held  its  ground  in  the  War  Office 
in  spite  of  exorcisms,  and  unless  some  vigorous  remedy  is 
applied,  it  will  have  its  way  in  the  Education  Department. 
Evidence  that  a  remedy  is  needed  has  continued  to  come  in 
since  the  controversy  began.  The  London  Board  teachers, 
who,  it  was  said,  made  fun  of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  and  his 
Report,  have  written  to  thank  him.  Of  course  it  is  immediately 
pointed  out  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  less  work  for  the 
same  pay.  As  Board  School  teachers  are  undoubtedly 
human,  this  is  very  probable ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  forget 
that,  as  long  as  it  was  supposed  their  verdict  would  be  on 
the  other  side,  we  were  asked  to  reflect  on  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  and  intelligence.  The  obvious  course  is  to 
consider  their  interests  and  their  virtues  together,  and 
take  their  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth  when  supported  by 
independent  testimony.  It  is  certainly  not  unsupported. 
Medical  men  have  lately  reported  on  cases  which  have  come 
under  their  notice  to  the  effect  that  death  has  resulted  from 
brain  disease,  caused  or  aggravated  by  overpressure  at 
school.  There  is  a  stock  answer  ready  in  these  cases.  The 
boy  or  girl  was  weak,  and  so  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
As  the  whole  contention  is  that  the  system  seems  incapable 
of  grasping  the  sufficiently  simple  proposition  that  what  is 
good  for  healthy  children  is  not  equally  good  for  weakly 
ones,  the  answer  is  rather  beside  the  question.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  parents  generally  w'ould  appreciate  the 
bcientific  truth  that  on  the  whole  it  is  better  for  the  world 


to  be  weeded  of  the  weaklier  human  plants.  If  the 
doctrine  were  preached  to  the  education  zealots,  which  it 
very  consistently  might  be,  as  a  good  reason  for  repealing 
the  Factory  Acts  or  not  interfering  with  the  discipline 
of  fishing-smacks,  we  know  the  sort  of  answer  that  would 
be  given.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  well-known  case 
of  Cain  and  Abel  were  not  cited  at  once.  Among  other 
things,  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  uses  of 
Board  schools  for  the  propagation  of  certain  cutaneous 
diseases.  One  child  suffering  from  some  of  them  can  give  it 
to  many ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  effectual  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  danger.  It  is  unquestionably  very  difficult 
to  provide  a  proper  security  ;  but  it  is  managed  in  private 
schools,  and  more  or  less  in  foundation  charity  schools;  and, 
if  the  State  chooses  to  take  up  the  position  of  general  parent 
in  matters  of  education,  it  cannot  pick  out  just  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  it  finds  convenient  to  assume.  Its  choice  is  between 
all  and  nothing. 

In  fact,  however,  we  know  very  well  that  there  is  no 
choice  at  all.  The  task  has  been  undertaken,  and,  on  the 
whole,  properly  undertaken,  and  it  must  be  carried  through. 
What  remains  now  is  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  and, 
when  the  control  is  faken  in  hand,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  more  than  overpressure  to  rectify.  Nobody  who 
gives  the  question  a  moment’s  consideration  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  difficulties  are  not  only  immense,  but  are 
increasing.  The  School  Boards  are  only  a  few  years  old, 
and  they  are  already  suffering  from  abuses  of  more  than 
one  kind.  In  some  respects  they  do  too  little,  in  others  they 
do  too  much,  and  there  is  a  rapidly-growing  opinion  that 
they  spend  too  much.  The  ridiculous  appointment  of  a 
Swedish  gymnastic  teacher  at  a  lavish  salary  was  an  isolated 
piece  of  folly  of  the  London  School  Board,  but  it  is  a  fair 
warning  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the  fad  mongers  who 
have  been  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  next  generation. 
We  have  empowered  authorities  to  see  that  everybody 
learns  to  read  and  write,  and  now  it  appears  that  some 
machinery  must  be  found  for  keeping  them  from  violating 
every  principle  of  health  and  economy  in  their  zeal  to  teach 
the  use  of  the  globes  into  the  bargain.  It  is  as  natural,  but 
useless,  to  complain  as  it  is  for  the  ratepayers  to  grumble 
when  they  are  called  upon  for  eightpence  in  the  pound  after 
being  solemnly  promised  that  they  would  never  be  called 
upon  for  more  than  threepence.  Increase  of  trouble  and  of 
expense  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  establishing  new 
Government  offices  and  fresh  authorities  empowered  to 
impose  taxes.  Now  they  are  there  they  must  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  we  have  an  excellent  opening  at  present 
for  putting  a  check  on  them. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

TITHERE  are  few  things  about  which  greater  misconceptions 
have  been  commonly  entertained  in  our  own  times  than  the 
subject  of  training  for  athletic  competitions.  Throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  the  popular  impression  was  that  the 
regime  in  question  consisted  chiefly  in  devouring  huge  quantities  of 
half-raw  beef.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men,  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  women,  implicitly  believed  that  a  man  in  training 
meant  a  man  nurtured  for  the  time  being  upon  hunks  of  half- 
cooked  flesh,  washed  down  with  drinks  which  might  perhaps  be 
very  moderate  in  quantity,  but  of  prodigious  potency.  One-half  of 
the  horror  with  which  well-bred  ladies  and  well-conducted  young 
people  of  all  kinds  looked  upon  the  prize-fighter  of  that  period 
arose  from  a  rooted  conviction  that  this  was  the  diet  upon  which 
ho  habitually  lived.  Had  it  ever  by  any  accident  been  the  lot  of 
any  of  these  highly  respectable  people  to  assist  at  the  one  o’clock 
dinners  of  a  savage  gladiator  of  the  prize  ring,  they  would 
hardly  have  believed  tlieir  own  eyes  when  they  saw  the  repast 
served  up.  The  portion  of  well  but  not  over-cooked  joint,  the 
white  bread,  and  small  supply  of  vegetables,  the  plain  lice  pud¬ 
ding,  the  glass  of  cold  water,  and  one  or  two  small  glasses  of 
port  or  sherry  that  did  duty  on  those  occasions,  could  not  have 
failed  to  strike  them  as  resembling  accurately  the  very  same 
midday  meal  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  before  their 
own  children  by  the  doctor's  orders.  Nor  would  the  early  break¬ 
fast  and  tea  of  the  fighting  man  have  appeared  to  them  to  dill’cr 
any  more  widely  from  their  own,  except  that  it  was  more  frugal 
and  more  rigidly  conformable  to  the  ideal  pattern  sketched  out  by 
the  family  physician.  As  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  began  to 
reveal  itself  through  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  amateurs  began 
more  generally  to  train  for  boating  and  other  races,  the  raw-beef 
theory,  as  it  may  be  called,  was  gradually  discredited.  It  is 
now  probably  exploded  altogether,  except  in  very  remote  and 
benighted  circles,  where  it  still  fondly  lingers  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  old  maids  and  childless  dowagers.  But  to  the  old-fashioned 
prejudices  succeeded  others  not  less  hostile  to  physical  training. 
The  doctors  for  the  most  part  set  their  faces  steadfastly  against  it. 
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Nor  should  they  be  too  lightly  blamed  for  doing  so.  If  all  men 
habitually  “  trained  ”  there  would  be  little  work  for  the  medical 
men  to  do  except  in  cases  of  epidemic  disease  or  amongst  old 
pud  constitutionally  infirm  folk.  The  view  taken  by  the  doctors, 
aud  by  timid  parents  also,  was  that  the  task  of  preparation  for  a 
race  involved  “  too  great  a  strain”  upon  the  bodily  powers.  That 
a  young  man  should  walk  many  miles  a  day,  should  run  or  row 
almost  daily  for  three  weeks  or  more  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  appeared 
to  them  monstrous  and  unnatural.  Then  when  it  was  credibly 
declared  that  these  young  men,  not  content  with  running  or 
rowing  themselves  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  went  and  straight¬ 
way  plunged  themselves  bodily  into  cold  water,  the  horror  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  was  equally  unbounded,  Visions  of 
rheumatic  fever,  erysipelas,  and  congested  lungs  rose  freely  to  their 
minds;  and  many  a  fond  mother,  sending  her  son  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  shuddered  with  apprehension  lest  he  should  go  in  for 
“  that  horrid  training,”  and  so  be  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 
Even  if  he  escaped  actual  death,  still  the  “  strain  upon  his  consti¬ 
tution  ”  would  leave  him  enfeebled  for  life,  bis  bodily  strength 
uudermined  by  some  insidious  malady,  and  his  mental  powers 
dwarfed  by  the  undue  development  of  muscular  vigour.  We 
still  meet  with  many  estimable  men,  both  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  outside  it,  who  profess  these  same  opinions ;  and  we 
shall  meet  with  them  until  long  experience  has  shown  how  very 
little  they  know  of  the  matter. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  physical  training,  when  properly 
understood  and  applied,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  practical 
pursuit  of  bodily  health.  The  body,  like  other  complicated 
machines,  can  only  he  worked  at  high  pressure  when  all  its  parts 
are  in  perfect  working  order.  It  may  be  overstrained,  no  doubt, 
and  injured  by  over-exertion ;  but,  when  it  is  so,  the  reason  is 
that  the  course  of  preparation  has  been  insufficient  or  unwise. 
Wrong  principles  of  training  have  often  been  applied,  and  the 
result  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  persons  experimented  upon. 
But  to  say  that  bodily  weakness  or  illness  is  commonly  caused  by 
bodily  training  is  very  much  like  saying  that  a  man  is  generally 
made  stupid  by  learning.  However,  in  such  matters  as  this  a 
single  illustration  is  often  worth  a  book  full  of  arguments  ;  and  in 
this  particular  case  we  happen  to  have  plenty  of  illustrations 
ready  to  hand.  The  training  of  horses  is  more  severe,  and  begins 
earlier  in  their  life,  than  that  of  any  men.  It  is,  however,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  similar  system.  Does  it  impair  their  health 
or  shorten  their  lives?  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  which  have  raced  and  won  good  races  live  on  an 
average  fully  as  long  as  those  which  have  not,  and  also,  while 
alive,  look  every  bit  as  well  and  healthy.  There  are,  however, 
other  tests  besides  mere  long  life  and  outward  appearance.  If 
the  constitution  of  a  racehorse  were  injured,  even  slightly,  the 
effect  would  be  certain  to  show  itself  in  the  offspring.  But 
we  find,  as  a  fact,  that  the  animals  which  have  been  most 
severely  trained  and  have  won  the  most  fatiguing  races  are 
the  ancestors  of  those  foals  which  fetch  the  highest  price  and 
win  the  most  valuable  prizes.  So  much  for  the  quadrupeds 
which  are  most  commonly  trained,  and  in  the  manner  most  like 
that  applied  to  human  beings.  And  the  same  rule  holds  good 
as  to  greyhounds  and  other  creatures  treated  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way.  But  then,  of  course,  there  are  people  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  admit  the  almost  obvious  analogy  between  them  and  our 
own  species.  For  these  sceptics  there  are  beginning  to  be  more 
and  more  convincing  proofs  taken  from  biological  records.  An 
attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to  show  that  men  who  bad 
rowed  in  University  boat-races  were  usually  short-lived.  But 
the  design  broke  down  ignominiously ;  aud  now  at  most  boat- 
race  dinners,  and  notably  at  the  one  held  this  spring,  statistics 
have  been  quoted  proving  incontestably  what  excellent  health 
most  old  University  oarsmen  enjoy  to  a  great  age.  Three  such 
“  old  blues,”  who  are  now  on  the  judicial  bench  as  members  of  the 
superior  Courts,  constitute  in  themselves  a  striking  proof  that 
neither  this  very  trying  race  nor  the  equally  trying  preparation 
for  it  does  any  damage  to  the  bodily  frame  or  the  highest  mental 
powers.  Then,  if  we  look  at  tli9  evidence  supplied  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  hereditary  transmission,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  to  refute  the  opponents  of  training.  An  amateur  champion 
of  the  Thames,  who  quite  lately  has  won  that  honour  many  times 
in  succession,  is  the  son  of  a  sculler  who  himself  carried  off  the 
same  much-contested  trophy.  Examples  might  easily  he  multi¬ 
plied  even  now ;  but  we  must  wait  some  years  before  their  true 
value  cau  be  estimated.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  men 
who  are  now  old,  or  who  have  sons  of  an  age  to  compete  in 
athletic  contests,  were  themselves  young  men  in  an  age  when 
athleticism  was  in  its  infancy  in  England.  The  whole  host  of 
contests  for  which  men  now  most  commonly  train — the  ruuning 
and  walking  races,  the  boxing,  and  various  others — have  sprung 
into  existence  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  them  are  therefore  not  past  middle  age.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  whether  as  a  rule  they  will  attain  the  normal  limit  of 
man’s  life  or  not.  But,  unless  appearances  are  very  deceptive, 
they  are  mostly  robust  enough  at  present ;  and  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  begin  to  see  whether  their  children  are  weakly  and  ailing 
creatures  or  the  reverse.  In  the  meantime  we  may  most  fairly 
argue  from  the  biological  results  given  by  boating,  which  was 
thirty  years  ago  almost  the  only  recognized  competitive  exercise 
for  gentlemen. 

In  making  the  above  observations  we  have  rather  taken  for 
granted  the  much  too  broad  assumption  that  amateurs  train  them¬ 


selves  according  to  the  safest  and  best  rules  for  attaining  the 
object  they  have  in  band.  But,  speaking  practically,  this  is  a 
long  way  from  the  truth,  and  was  very  much  further  still  from  it 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  an  old 
hook  of  “Buies  for  Training ”  to  see  how  absurd  were  many  of 
the  theories  then  prevailing.  “  Physicking  ”  alone  was  prescribed 
to  an  extent  which  would  now  he  thought  almost  ruinous  to  the 
most-  robust  constitution.  The  task  of  daily  exercises  was  swollen 
by  a  list  of  herculean  labours  which  would  overtax  most  of  our 
modern  athletes ;  and  the  diet  was  circumscribed  by  ruthlessly 
cutting  off  many  articles  now  admitted  to  he  perfectly  harmless. 
Other  mistakes  were  made  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  mention ; 
and  these  were  mostly  aggravated  in  the  frequent  cases  where 
men  matched  themselves  to  light,  or  engaged  themselves  to 
ride,  under  a  certain  weight.  The  “getting  down”  to  this  fixed 
limit  of  weight  must  always  he  a  rather  painful  process ;  but  in 
the  old-fashioned  days  it  involved  unnecessary  distresses.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  even  amongst  professionals,  it  was  then  very  common  to 
see  men  brought  into  the  ring  or  to  the  starting-post  looking  “  too 
fine,”  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say,  with  a  loss  of  muscle  and 
stamina  by  reason  of  too  severe  preparation.  There  has  been  of 
late  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  t  he  case  of  racehorses  the  same 
mistake  is  more  often  committed  than  most  people  suppose ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  four  or  five  days’  rest  given  to  Harvester  before 
the  Derby  did  that  colt  little  if  any  harm  ;  and  some  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  turf  declare  that  he  ran  a  better  horse  by  reason 
of  it  than  he  would  if  his  regular  course  of  exercise  had  been  con¬ 
tinued.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  when  amateurs  began  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  training  they  fell  very  commonly  into  the 
fault  of  overdoing  the  thing,  and  so  not  only  “  trained  off  ”  and 
did  themselves  an  injustice  in  the  match  they  had  in  hand,  hut 
also  inflicted  some  injury  more  or  less  permanent  upon  their  con¬ 
stitution.  This  was  the  result  of  an  abuse,  and  not  of  the  proper 
use,  of  training ;  so  that  any  examples  which  may  he  found  of 
men  who  suffered  from  its  effects  more  than  twenty  years  ago  can 
hardly  he  quoted  as  fair  proofs  against  the  system  when  properly 
understood.  In  despite,  however,  of  all  mistakes  then  made,  the 
main  principles  of  the  art  of  training  have  remained  and  must 
always  remain  nearly  the  same.  They  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  one  including  those  expedients  which  are  intended  to  get 
rid  of  imperfections  in  the  bodily  frame,  and  the  other  haviug  to 
do  with  the  development  of  its  powers.  In  the  first  of  these  a 
prominent  place  was  formerly  given  to  medicine,  which  was  taken 
freely,  as  well  as  vapour  batli3  and  other  artificial  means  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  wretch  operated  upon.  Such  drastic  and  violent 
remedies  are  now  almost  abandoned,  and  the  patient  is  relieved  of 
his  extra  weight  by  the  more  natural  process  of  perspiration  in¬ 
duced  by  exercise.  Professionals,  who  usually  put  on  a  good  deal 
of  superfluous  flesh  when  out  of  training,  are  accustomed  to  do 
this  work  of  “  thinning  ”  themselves  very  early  in  their  course 
of  preparation,  and  effect  it  by  walking  or  running  consider¬ 
able  distances  with  warm  clothing  on  them.  Amateurs,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  little  of  this  work,  especially  at  the  Universities, 
where  perspiration  and  the  consequent  loss  of  flesh  are  only  a 
sort  of  accidental  adjunct  of  exercise.  But  in  both  cases,  during 
all  the  latter  part  of  training,  the  two  things  go  together ;  and 
with  them  goes  the  practice  of  bathing  in  cold  water  after 
each  bout  of  hard  exercise.  The  cold  hath  is  at  once  the  most 
invigorating  and  the  most  enjoyable  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  man 
in  training ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  undergone  that  regime  can  fully 
appreciate  its  delights.  In  the  other  department  of  the  trainer’s 
art,  which  has  to  do  with  supplying  the  force  to  work  the  human 
machine,  three  things  have  to  be  considered.  First,  sleep,  which 
gives  Nature  time  to  exercise  her  grand  renovating  power.  A 
man  in  training  wakes  up  in  the  morning  heavier  than  he  was 
when  he  went  to  sleep.  And  he  should  be  secure  in  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  night’s  rest  of  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  for  which,  if 
his  day’s  exercise  has  been  properly  arranged,  he  will  need  no 
sleeping  draught.  Food  is  the  next  thing ;  and  here  there  is 
nothing  in  the  modern  trainer’s  book  of  rules  which  is  contrary 
either  to  good  sense  or  to  the  doctor’s  precepts.  The  most 
nutritious  substances  are  prinui  facie  the  best,  when  the  trained 
man  has  a  sufficiently  robust  appetite  to  keep  to  them.  But 
nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  appetite  of  men  in  training;  and 
many  amateurs  must  be  tempted  by  delicacies  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  allow  to  professionals.  Moreover,  the  due  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  suitable  to  each  individual  ought  to  be 
kept  up ;  and  light  dishes  admitted  as  well  as  those  which  are  the 
best  makers  of  nerve  and  muscle.  As  for  the  quantity  of  food 
taken,  it  is  regulated  partly  by  the  man’s  appetite,  but  much  more 
often,  especially  in  the  ease  of  men  who  are  limited  to  a  particular 
weight,  by  the  allowance  of  drink.  A  fighting  man  or  jockey 
often  gets  up  from  his  meal  with  a  very  good  appetite  indeed,  and 
perhaps  with  a  rather  wistful  look  at  the  joint  before  him  or  his 
trainer.  Why  does  he  not  eat  more  ?  No  law  forbids  him  ;  he 
may  take  as  much  as  he  wants.  But  he  knows  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  few  morsels  more  would  induce  a  raging  tbirst ; 
and,  having  swallowed  his  modicum  of  wine,  water,  tea,  or  beer, 
he  abstains  from  more  solids  for  fear  of  that  dryness  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  which  is  the  great  bane  of  the  trained  man. 
It  is  a  very  similar  matter  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  “  Do  you  not 
greatly  miss  your  smoking  ?  ”  asks  the  unsophisticated  inquirer  of 
a  friend  who  trains  hard  for  races.  Now  the  idea  of  smoking  to  a 
man  who  is  really  hard  trained  would  he  almost  as  absurd  as  that 
of  puttiug  ashes  in  his  mouth.  Thirst  is  the  enemy  he  chiefly 
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dreads ;  and  if  lie  can  smoke  a  pipe  with  gratification  be  sure  that 
be  is  a  long  way  from  understanding  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
training. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  in  train¬ 
ing  and  that  of  one  who  is  not  may  therefore  be  thus  summed  up. 
Tbe  former  observes  regular  hours  ;  he  has  enough  sleep,  and  not 
too  much.  He  eats  easily-digested  foods,  and  as  much  of  them  as 
he  likes,  or  rather  as  much  of  them  as  his  limited  allowance  of  drink 
will  wash  down.  For  this  allowance  it  is  essential  to  limit. 
Otherwise  the  process  of  reduction  carried  out  one  day  would  be 
nullified  on  the  next,  and  the  body  remain  encumbered  almost  as 
much  as  ever  by  superfluous  fat.  Then  the  training  man  takes 
plenty  of  regular  and  moderate  exercise,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
makes  special  efforts,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  or  nearly  so, 
over  the  distance  which  he  is  to  accomplish  in  the  race.  This 
practice  not  only  strengthens  and  fits  the  muscles  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  to  he  required  of  them,  but  also  gives  the  man  a 
knowledge  of  “pace”  which  is  exceedingly  important,  showing 
him  what  sort  of  speed  ho  can  safely  start  with  and  keep  up,  and 
what  he  can  count  upon  as  a  reserve  at  the  finish.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  trainer’s  art  is,  of  course,  to  have  his  charge  ready  just 
before  the  day  of  the  race  ;  not  too  late,  because  obviously  that 
would  give  him  less  than  bis  fair  chance;  and  not  too  early,  for 
then  comes  in  the  still  more  grievous  danger — to  which  the  Oxford 
crew  succumbed  this  year — of  becoming  “stale”  and  “training 
oil'.”  When  a  man  is  properly  trained  he  is  capable,  as  regards 
his  own  distance,  of  “  running  himself  clean  out  ” — that  is  to  say, 
exerting  the  whole  strength  with  which  nature  and  practice  have 
supplied  him.  The  effect  is  severe  and  exhausting  at  the  time ; 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  only  limited  by  the  exhaustion  it  entails.  But 
the  body  skilfully  prepared  suffers  no  more  injury  from  this  effort 
than  a  clock  which  is  made  to  go  for  twenty-four  hours  does  when 
it  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  hour.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  saying  that  training  overtaxes  the  frame,  it  would  he 
much  more  true  to  say  that  it  enables  the  frame  to  undertake 
with  impunity  tasks  which  otherwise  might  fatally  overtax  it. 
And  for  every  one  man  who  has  shortened  his  life  by  training 
there  could  probably  he  found  a  hundred  at  least  who  would  have 
lived  longer  if  they  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  trainer's 
maxims. 


A  WEEK  OF  ODDITIES. 

II!  we  are  moving  now,”  said  Mr.  Wardle  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
on  a  celebrated  occasion ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  could  not  deny  the  fact,  if  only  because  of  the  extremely 
unpleasant  sensations  which  he  experienced  from  the  movement. 
It  is  probable  that  most  people  who  have  read  their  newspapers 
attentively  will  admit  that  we  are  moving  also  in  politics,  though 
here,  also,  the  signs  and  tokens  are  not  wholly,  or  even  chiefly, 
agreeable.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  remarkable  outburst  of 
zoological  rhetoric  with  which  Parliament  has  been  regaled. 
“  Jackal,”  “  hyena,”  “  badger,”  these  are  the  strictly  Parliamentary 
compliments — warranted  by  tbe  highest  authority,  the  Speaker — 
which  have  been  exchanged  between  eminent  persons  during  tbe 
last  ten  days.  Mr.  Peel’s  opinion  has  not  yet  been  taken  on  tbe 
Parliamentariness  of  “  chattering,  clattering,  brimstone  pig,”  or 
of  “  most  unmitigated  viper,”  or  even  of  that  shorter  and  mono¬ 
syllabic  term  designating  an  animal  habitually  reviled  and  slan¬ 
dered,  but  which  (if  Mr.  Michael  D.ivitt  will  accept  the  correc¬ 
tion)  is  not  supposed  to  traverse  the  pons  asinorum,  but  to  stick 
at  that  pons.  But  we  are  pretty  well  as  we  are  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
we  keep  moving.  What  with  “jackal”  and  “hyena”  flying 
about  inside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  interchanged  threats 
(of  which  more  hereafter)  to  horsewhip  one  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  tar-and-feather  another,  we  are  moving  very  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  badger  incident  is  not  least  memorable  for  having  led 
Mr.  John  Morley  into  a  singular  error.  Mr.  Morley,  speaking  at 
Birmingham  ad  majorem  Camerarii  gloriam  (alack  and  well  a  day ! 
that  tbe  author  of  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists  should  have 
come  to  play  the  part  of  Wagg-and-Wenham  in  one  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  Lord  Steyne),  was  finely  satirical  on  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  A  “  diminutive  assailant,”  says  Mr.  Morley, 
“  will  do  what  he  can  to  draw  the  wariest,  the  toughest,  and  the 
most  powerful  badger  known  to  me.”  We  pass  by  Mr.  Morley "s 
estimate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  considered  as  a  badger,  but  bis  views 
of  badger-drawing  in  general  indicate  a  certain  want  of  familiarity 
with  that  sport.  When  Mr.  Morley  was  at  Lincoln,  perhaps  that 
college  did  not  keep  a  badger,  an  agreeable  member  of  academical 
society,  who  is  not  unknown  at  some  other  homes  of  learning, 
though  he  does  nut  appear  on  the  college  books.  Tbe  usual 
'  college  badger  lives  in  St.  Clement’s,  or  some  other  retired 
suburb  of  Oxford,  is  on  close,  if  not  exactly  friendly,  terms  of 
acquaintance  with  all  the  dogs  of  the  college,  and  is  much 
visited  of  an  afternoon,  especially  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
existence  is  laborious,  even  painful,  but,  strange  to  say,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  unpleasant  to  him.  A  study  of  it, 
much  more  of  the  wild  and  retiring  inmate  of  earths,  would  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Morley  that  it  is  not  safe  to  bet  against  the  dog  because 
be  is  smaller  than  the  badger.  We  fear — we  greatly  fear — that 
bis  inconsiderate  phrase  is  of  evil  omen  to  the  hero  of  au  unpub¬ 
lished  ballad  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  in  Professor  Child’s 
delightful  volumes. 

It  wns  Joseph  and  his  Brethren, 

They  played  at  the  black  ba’. 


are  the  first  two  lines  of  that  ballad, but  we  have  no  permission  to 
quote  any  more  from  the  author  of  it. 

Tbe  badgers  and  the  jackals,  however,  of  Parliamentary  debate 
are  mild  expressions  of  opinion  compared  with  the  threats  and 
counter-threats  which  the  fiery  men  of  Birmingham  are  exchanging 
apropos  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  aud  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  it  was  reported  that  certain  working-men  of 
Birmingham,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  Caucus-Corporation, 
and  grateful  (the  term  will  suit  all  parties)  for  benefits  received 
from  it,  bad  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  horsewhip  Lord  Randolph. 
Some  people  add  Colonel  Burnaby  ;  but,  from  some  knowledge  of 
the  Radical  working-man,  we  incline  to  doubt  this  addition.  lie 
might  possibly  have  designs  on  Lord  Randolph,  who,  undoubted 
as  is  bis  pluck,  is  known  to  be  a  small  man  in  weak  health;  but 
Colonel  Burnaby  is  not  exactly  to  be  thus  described,  and  might 
give  his  horsewhippers  some  lively  moments.  However  this  may 
be,  the  intention  was  solemnly  announced,  solemnly  denied,  and 
has,  it  appears,  been  solemnly  reasserted  by  no  les3  an  organ  of 
robust  provincial  Liberalism  than  tbe  Liverpool  Daily  Dost. 
These  pretty  little  promises  naturally  incite  others  ;  and  now  we 
hear  that  the  Birmingham  Tories — who  are  not  few,  and,  though 
they  were  caught  napping  on  the  day  of  Aston,  are  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  show  tight — have  sworn  a  couuter-oath,  by  oak  and 
ash  and  thorn,  to  convert  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  into  tarry  and  plumy  bipeds  should  any  harm  befall 
Lord  Randolph.  The  imagination  shudders  at  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thus  realizing  Mr.  Tenniel’s  picture  of  him  as  a 
duckling — at  tbe  notion  of  the  most  tremendous  badger  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  acquaintance  exchanging  his  formidable  bristles  for  dis¬ 
honourable  down.  But,  dismissing  this  picture  with  an  effort,  it 
is  well  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  agreeable  progress 
which  some  months  of  demonstrating  have  wrought  in  English 
political  manners.  A  little  more  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  Eng¬ 
lishmen  singing 

And  it  isn’t  very  often  he  conies  back  to  tell  the  tale, 

When  they  ride  him  on  the  rail ;  when  they  ride  him  on  the  rail, 
and  so  forth.  Seriously,  Mr.  Morley  may  be  asked  whether  we 
are  not  paying  rather  dearly  for  bis  powerful  badger’s  little  infir¬ 
mities  of  speech  and  temper,  and  for  tbe  virtuous  wrath  of  the 
Birmingham  Caucus.  This  is  not  less  “  igstrawrinary,”  though 
much  less  respectable,  than  another  oddity  of  the  week — the  wrath 
of  Cardinal  Newman  with  Lord  Malmesbury.  Why  the  Cardinal 
should  have  been  so  angry  with  Lord  Malmesbury  for  mention¬ 
ing,  with  good-humoured  contrition,  some  sixty  years’  old  mis¬ 
demeanours  of  which  Mr.  Newman,  as  he  then  was,  was  or  was 
not  the  victim,  in  common  with  a  considerable  number  of  shy 
tutors  at  lively  colleges,  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps,  as  he  has 
long  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  the  impetuous  temper  of 
that  robustious  town  has  affected  him  also. 

On  tbe  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  these  manifestations  and 
consequences  of  the  perfervidity  of  Birmingham.  The  proper 
standard  of  measurement  for  such  things  was  long  ago  formu¬ 
lated  by  Lamb  in  reference  to  a  wholly  reprehensible  method  of 
killing  pigs.  No  doubt  there  are  some  people  who  might  like 
to  see  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  horsewhipped ;  it  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  are  some  to  whom  tbe  idea  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
“  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  a  magpie  array  ”  of  black  pitch  and  of 
white  feathers,  presents  itself  in  an  aspect  quite  different  to  that 
in  which  it  ought  to  present  itself.  But  after  allowing  the  fullest 
weight  to  the  amouut  of  enjoyment  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
pleasures  in  each  case,  we  really  do  think  that  the  inconvenieuces 
of  the  proceeding  bear  down  the  scale.  The  interruption  to  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  arise  from  the  horsewhipping  and  the  feather¬ 
ing  of  all  popular  politicians  by  their  adversaries  would  be  very 
considerable,  and  tbe  stimulus  to  tbe  trade  of  the  horsewhip- 
makers  and  plumassiers  would  by  no  means  make  up  for  it.  The 
total  effect  on  the  national  manners  would  not  be  good,  and  tbe 
argumentative  results  of  each  process  would  be  singularly  difficult 
to  sum  up.  Besides  it  is  open  to  anybody  to  contend  that  tbe 
tastes  which  have  been  hinted  at  as  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  horse¬ 
whipping  and  tar-and-feathering  ought  not  to  be  consulted.  Tastes, 
we  know,  are  very  peculiar.  For  instance,  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers 
has  just  told  us  that  he  thinks  on  the  whole  better  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  than  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  estimate  affords  room 
for  a  moderately  neat  retort  to  the  effect  that  we  on  our  part  do 
not  think  better  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation,  or  of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  which 
Mr.  Rogers  belongs.  But  still  it  is  a  perhaps  regrettable  instance 
of  the  lengths  to  which  excessive  allowance  for  personal  inclina¬ 
tions  would  lead  us. 

The  worst  of  the  jackal  and  badger  style  of  argument  is  that  it 
has  a  distinct  tendency  to  lead  to  the  horsewhip  and  pitch-kettle 
argument,  while  it  is  in  itself  exposed  to  tbe  charge  that  it  is  in¬ 
elegant  and  inconclusive.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  popular, 
for  there  is  quite  a  lively  controversy  going  on  as  to  whether  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  called  Mr.  Gladstone  an  unkennelled  cur 
or  an  unkennelled  fox.  These  appellations  are  picturesque,  but 
both,  perhaps,  a  little  provocative.  When  the  commoner  ex¬ 
amples  are  exhausted,  there  may  be  expected  to  be  a  run  on  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Wood  for  re¬ 
condite  beasts,  with  whose  names  to  wing  aud  urge  what  a  writer 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  calls  tbe  “dialectical  whirlwind.” 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  example  of  word-blunder¬ 
ing.  The  Fortnightly  Reviewer  has  evidently  forgotten  the 
memoria  technica  line  as  to  the  trivium. 

Cram,  loquitur :  Via  vera  docet  :  Iihet  verba  colorat. 
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Now  verba  colored  is  excellently  applicable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but 
vera  docit  not  exactly  so.  Besides,  the  particular  speech  which 
the  reviewer  refers  to,  the  outburst  of  simulated  indignation 
against  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  had  about  as  much  colour  and  as 
little  truth  as  any  that  was  ever  pronounced  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  But,  fur  our  parts,  we  like  a  man  who  talks  about 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  dialectical  whirlwind  better  than  one  who  calls  his 
Parliamentary  antagonists  jackals  and  hyenas  and  King’s  Armses. 
It  sets  off  the  conversation  nearly  as  well,  it  is  much  more  polite, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  its  leading  to  horsewffiips 
and  pitch-kettles.  Besides,  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  new 
practice  will  stop.  All  prominent  politicians  will  soon  have  been 
called  all  possible  beast-names,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  go 
back,  Eastern  fashion,  to  their  parents  and  ancestors.  It  is  even 
possible  that  in  course  of  time  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sainted  Noncon¬ 
formist  forbear  will  be  brought  into  requisition  for  this  purpose, 
just  as  it  is  already  dubious  whether  some  people  hate  “  Jack  of 
Marlborough”  most  for  having  fought  England’s  battles,  for 
having  had  a  good  deal  of  English  and  other  moneys,  or  for 
having  been  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  existence  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Thus  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  an  Oriental  camel-driver,  which 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  John  Morley  has  even  advanced 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  after  calling 
Lord  Ilandolph  a  terrier  or  dachshund  (and  a  very  good  thing  too) 
has  called  him  a  bramble.  This  the  Birmingham  Conservatives,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  catch  up  promptly  and  sing  “  The  bramble,  the 
bramble,  the  bonny  forest  bramble.”  Does  Mr.  Morley  remember 
a  certain  passage  in  that  pleasant  song 

But  both  may  catch 

An  awkward  scratch 
If  they  ride  among  the  bramble  ? 

Or  has  he  forgotten  all  his  good  literature  now  that  he  has  taken 
to  bad  politics  ?  So  easy  is  it  to  twist  these  metaphors  either 
way,  and  that  is  an  additional  reason  for  desiring  that  they  may 
not  figure  among  another  week’s  oddities. 


TIIE  ATLANTIC  PASSAGE. 

milERE  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  traveller  by  one  of  the 
leading  Atlantic  Steamship  Companies  who  asked  the  bed¬ 
room  steward  for  an  extra  towel.  “  Can’t  have  another  towel, 
sir,”  was  the  answer,  “  but  we  never  lost  a  li'e  on  this  line.”  The 
reputation  for  safety  which  the  Company  in  question  enjoyed 
enabled  it  for  a  long  period  to  neglect  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  passengers  which  other  Companies  had  been  forced  to 
adopt.  Much  as  all  the  great  lines  have  changed  for  the  better  of 
late  years,  there  is  still  room  for  a  good  deal  of  legitimate,  and 
occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  illegitimate,  complaint.  There  remain 
grievances  which  a  reasonable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  to  the  needs  of  passengers  would  remove,  though  these 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  discomforts 
incidental  at  the  best  to  the  Atlantic  passage.  Many  letters 
have  of  late  appeared  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the  evils 
which  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  involves.  It  is  con¬ 
tended,  first,  that  the  food  supplied  on  board  is  bad ;  secondly, 
that  passengers  ought  to  have  the  option  of  taking  their  meals 
at  such  times  as  suit  them,  and  not,  as  now,  at  the  same 
hour  and  at  a  common  table;  and  thirdly,  that  much  time  is 
wasted  by  taking  up  and  putting  down  the  mails  on  the  Irish 
coast.  The  question  of  the  quality  of  the  food  is  one  which  we 
discussed  in  a  former  article.  Undoubtedly  it  is  often  bad,  as  well 
as  badly  cooked  ;  though  there  are  certain  considerations  which 
may  be  pleaded  in  explanation,  or  attenuation,  of  the  fact.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Americans,  who  still  form  the  bulk  of 
saloon  passengers  on  the  Atlantic  steamers,  at  one  time  formed  the 
immense  majority.  It  is  no  offence  to  that  great  nation  to  say 
that  the  art  of  dining  is  still,  notwithstanding  eminent  exceptions, 
most  imperfectly  known  among  them.  A  generation  ago  such 
exceptions  were  still  fewer  and  farther  between.  The  Companies 
have  naturally  catered  for  the  majority  of  their  customers ; 
and  the  majority  has  been  uncritical.  Whoever  has  dined  at 
the  average  middling  American  hotel  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  change  from  the  food  there  supplied  to  steamer  fare 
is  by  no  means  a  change  for  the  worse.  A  Company  can  plead, 
and  with  truth,  that  it  gives  the  bulk  of  its  passengers  better 
food  afloat  than  they  would  find  in  one  of  their  own  hotels 
ashore.  That  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
may  be  granted ;  but  the  foregoing  consideration  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  persons  who  are  sea-sick  or  squeamish,  as  are  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  passengers,  are  by  no  means  fair  judges  of  the 
cookery  they  get  on  board.  The  sight  or  smell  or  mention  of  any 
ordinary  dish  simply  increases  their  malady  ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-travellers  eatrng  with  hearty  satisfaction 
the  food  set  before  them  has  by  no  means  the  effect  of  soothing 
their  ill-humour.  The  dishes  they  accordingly  pronounce  to  be 
abominable,  and  those  who  eat  them  to  be  gross  feeders.  The 
savage  temper  which  sea-sickness  can  generate  in  an  ill-conditioned 
person  is  known  to  everybody  who  has  been  with  a  shipful  of 
fellow-travellers  on  a  voyage  of  any  length.  To  such  a  one,  when 
be  gets  on  shore,  a  letter  to  the  papers  is  some  compensation  for 
the  enjoyment  with  which  other  people  have  taken  their  meals. 
But,  apart  from  the  quality  of  the  food  on  board  Atlantic  steamers, 


it  is  further  urged  that  the  present  system,  by  which  passengers 
take  their  meals  together  at  stated  times,  should  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  that  they  should  be  free  to  have  them  when  they  please, 
and  to  select  what  dishes  they  like.  The  food,  on  this  system, 
would,  like  the  wines  consumed,  bo  paid  for  separately  ;  and 
the  price  of  the  ticket,  which  now  includes  meals,  be  propor¬ 
tionately  reduced.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  conveniences 
in  this  system,  could  it  be  worked ;  but  there  is  one  inevitable 
drawback  to  it.  At  present  the  saloon  of  the  large  steamers  is, 
during  the  intervals  between  meals,  used  as  a  room  for  reading, 
writing,  and  conversation.  In  bad  weather,  when  it  is  impossible 
to  remain  on  deck,  and  when  the  smaller  room  set  apart  for  these 
purposes  is  overcrowded,  it  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  intoler¬ 
able,  to  have  meals  perpetually  going  on  in  the  saloon.  The 
comfort  of  the  majority  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered;  and, 
in  arranging  meals  on  board  ship,  it  is  those  who  are  well  and  can 
eat,  not  those  who  are  sick  and  cannot,  whose  needs  must  have 
precedence.  The  class  between  the  two — those  who  are  disgusted 
by  the  fare  provided  at  the  usual  tnhlc-d'hote  dinner,  but  who 
could  eat  a  dainty  cutlet  apart  with  a  friend— can  hardly  claim 
that  an  arrangement  convenient  to  the  general  bulk  of  passengers 
should  be  revolutionized  to  meet  their  private  fancies.  We  have 
assumed,  moreover,  what  is  far  from  being  certain — namely,  that 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  feasible.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that  both  the  space  for  cooking  purposes  and  the  staff  of  stewards 
must  be  largely  increased  if  the  restaurant  system  on  board 
crowded  vessels  is  to  work  efficiently.  When  only  a  few  persons 
happen  to  be  on  board,  this  objection  would  not  arise,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent. 

Complaints  on  these  subjects  are,  however,  often  the  work  of 
professional  grumblers.  If  meals  were  now  to  be  had  at  all  hours 
and  at  separate  tables,  the  same  persons  would  write  letters  to 
the  papers  to  urge  that,  but  for  the  greed  and  stupidity  of  the 
Companies,  the  table-el' hbte  system  would  be  at  once  introduced. 
A  grievance  is  to  some  people  what  a  favourite  dog  or  cat  is  to 
others ;  and  the  former  feel  as  forlorn  when  the  grievance  is  re¬ 
dressed  as  the  latter  do  when  the  domestic  pet  is  stolen.  A  most 
reasonable  complaint  has,  however,  been  made  as  to  the  needless 
delay  which  often,  and  indeed  habitually,  occurs  in  waiting  for 
the  mails  at  Queenstown.  The  steamer  leaves  Liverpool  say  at 
noon  on  a  Saturday  ;  it  often,  in  fact,  starts  earlier  in  the  day. 
If  a  fast  ship,  it  arrives  at  Queenstown  at  two  or  three  o’clock  on 
the  Sunday  mornimr,  and  has  then  to  wait  more  than  twelve 
hours  till  the  mails  from  Loudon,  which  leave  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  are  put  on  board.  It  is  clear,  as  various  complainants  in 
the  Times  say,  that  this  system  is  out  of  date.  Before  long  a 
week  will  be  reckoned  as  the  average  length  of  the  passage 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  that,  before 
many  years  are  over,  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  six,  or  even  five, 
days.  The  hours  wasted  at  Queenstown  will  thus  form  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  to  the  total  length  of  the  voyage.  The  busy 
man  to  whom  hours  are  precious,  and  the  victim  of  sea-sickness,  to 
whom  every  half-day  on  board  is  so  much  misery, are  both  interested 
in  getting  through  the  journey  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  tidal  mail-train  from  London  should  not 
be  timed  to  catch  the  steamer  at  Liverpool,  and  why  the  calling 
at  Queenstown  for  those  who  take  the  southern  and.  at  Moville 
for  those  who  take  the  northern  route  should  not  be  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether.  At  New  York  the  mails  are  made  up  to  the  hour  at  which 
the  tide  compels  the  boats  to  leave,  and  thus  no  delay  occurs.  The 
needless  waste  of  time  takes  place  on  this,  not  on  the  other,  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  return  voyage,  again,  there  is  a  delay, 
not  for  passengers,  but  for  the  mails  at  Queenstown.  The  letters 
are  landed  quickly,  aud  the  vessel  goes  on  to  Liverpool ;  but,  as 
there  are  daily  only  two  mail  trains  from  Queenstowm  to  Dublin, 
and  these  start  at  fixed  times,  the  bags  may  lie  for  hours  before 
they  are  despatched.  In  such  cases  the  mails  would  reach  London 
much  earlier  if  the  vessel  went  straight  to  Liverpool  without 
touching  at  Queenstown  at  all,  and  if  they  were  thence  forwarded 
by  special  train  to  London  ;  or,  better  still,  if  the  steamer  touched 
at  Holyhead  instead  of  Queenstown,  and  landed  the  mails  there. 
In  either  case,  special,  and  not,  as  now,  fixed,  express  trains  would 
meet  the  steamers,  and  convey  the  mails  to  their  destination.  No 
doubt  an  outcry  would  be  raised  iu  Ireland  if  tbe  proposed  reforms 
were  carried  out.  But  the  fast  Atlantic  steamers  take  on  board 
and  disembark  a  comparatively  trifling  number  of  passengers  aud 
amount  of  freight  at  Queenstown,  and  the  Irish  grievance  would 
be  only  a  sentimental  one.  The  main  traffic  goes  to  England. 
The  legitimate  needs  of  Irish  traffic  would  be  met  if  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  number,  and  these  the  slowest,  of  the  Atlantic  steamers 
touched  at  Queenstown  on  their  way  to  and  from  America.  The 
same  applies  to  the  northern  route  to  Quebec  by  way  of  Moville. 
The  rapid  development-  of  British  North  America  will  soon  make 
speedy  communication  between  it  and  the  mother-country  as  im¬ 
portant  as  between  England  and  the  United  States.  At  present 
the  mail  steamers  of  the  Allan  Line,  which  often  leave  Liverpool 
early  on  the  Thursday  morning,  have  to  wait  for  hours  oil'  Moville 
till  the  mails  arrive  from  Londonderry.  The  advantage  which  a 
traveller  hopes  to  gain  by  taking  his  passage  on  board  a  fast  vessel 
like  the  Parisian  may  thus  be  neutralized  by  a  wholly  unne¬ 
cessary  detention  in  Lough  Foyle.  In  this  case,  again,  a  tidal 
express  from  London  to  Liverpool  should  be  timed  to  put  the  mails 
on  board  in  the  Mersey  half  an  hour  before  the  vessel  sails.  The 
Atlantic  traffic  is  now  evidently  requiring  more  and  more  two 
different  classes  of  vessels — one,  in  which  great  speed  and 
ample  and  convenient  accommodation  for  passengers  is  the  main 
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object,  and  the  carriage  of  freight  is  of  secondary  importance  ; 
and  the  other  in  which  the  reverse  is  the  case.  A  delay  of  two  or 
three  days  in  the  delivery  of  most  kinds  of  goods  is  seldom  of  any 
importance;  and  the  majority  of  those  who  cross  the  Atlantic, 
especially  among  the  emigrant  class,  prefer  a  slower  voyage  to 
higher  fares.  But,  as  before  said,  the  advantage  of  the  new  and 
fast  vessels  is  partly  thrown  away  by  the  stoppage  in  Ireland. 
The  agents  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  announce  that  the  vessels 
of  that  company,  which  leave  Southampton  on  Thursday  evening, 
always  arrive  in  New  York  earlier,  sometimes  hy  one  or  two  days, 
than  the  mail  steamers  which  leave  Liverpool  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  curious  that  this  line  is  not  more  widely  used  by  Englishmen, 
the  more  so  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  providing  better  food  than 
the  majority  of  the  Atlantic  lines.  Much  undoubtedly  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  Atlantic  voyage  is  made  as  comfortable  or  as 
little  uncomfortable  as  it  should  be ;  and  the  public  discussion 
which  has  lately  taken  place  on  the  subject  caunot  be  regarded  as 
Inopportune. 


WILLIAM  SMITH  AND  WILLIAM  SIIAKSPEAKE. 

IN  the  year  1856  Lord  Ellesmere,  then  President  of  the 
Shakspeare  Society,  received  one  day  a  little  pamphlet  bearing 
the  at  that  time  astounding  title,  “  Was  Lord  Bacon  the  author  of 
Shakspeare’s  Plays  ?  ”  The  writer’s  name  was  Smith.  Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith,  of  76  Harley  Street,  writer  on  Shakspeare,  is  the  styl6 
he  goes  by  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  name,  whose  works  fill  no  less  than  eight 
volumes  of  that  Catalogue,  and  have  a  special  index  all  to  them¬ 
selves,  thereby  nobly  confirming  the  truth  of  our  Mr.  Smith'? 
answer  to  some  irreverent  critics  who  had  jested  on  his  patronym, 
that  it  was  “a  name  which  some  wise  and  many  worthy  men 
have  borne — which,  though  not  unique,  is  perfectly  genteel.”  What 
Lord  Ellesmere,  either  in  his  presidential  or  merely  human 
capacity,  thought  of  the  pamphlet,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  (who  had  passed  the  threescore  years  then)  is  said  to 
have  declared  himself  convinced  by  it,  though  he  is  also  said  to 
have  added  that  he  cared  not  a  jot  who  the  author  of  tbs  plays 
might  have  been  provided  he  was  an  Englishman.  By  some 
of  his  critics  poor  Mr.  Smith  was  very  roughly  handled,  and 
what  seems  to  have  galled  him  most  was  an  insinuation  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (then  at  Liverpool  as  American  Consul) 
that  he  had  merely  taken  for  his  own  the  ideas  of  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  whose  book  was  not  published  till  the  year  after  Mr. 
Smith's  pamphlet,  but  of  whose  speculations  some  rumours  had 
before  that  come  “  across  the  Atlantical  wave.”  This  Mr.  Smith 
(in  his  next  publication,  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  ;  an  Inquiry  touch- 
tny  Flayers,  Playhouses,  and  Pluy-ioriters  in  the  Days  of  Dlizabeth, 
1857)  most  emphatically  denied.  lie  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  Miss  Bacon  till  he  saw  it  in  a  review  of  his  pamphlet ;  he 
could  not  lor  a  long  while  find  what  or  where  she  had  written, 
and  when  he  did  so  the  alleged  insinuation  seemed  to  him 
too  preposterous  to  be  worth  notice.  Out  of  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  however,  he  made  his  denial  public ;  Mr.  Hawthorne 
returned  the  courtesy  of  acceptance,  and  so  this  part  of  the  great 
Baconian  controversy  slept  in  peace.  In  1866  appeared  in  New 
York  a  book  called  The  Authorship  of  Shakspeare,  the  work 
of  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  which  so  enchanted  Mr.  Smith  that 
he  vowed  “  Providence  had  provided  exactly  the  champion  the 
cause  required,”  and  that  for  him  it  remained  only  “  to  retire  to 
the  rear  of  this  unexpected  American  contingent,”  and  to  “  make 
himself  useful  in  the  commissariat  department.”  This  American 
book  had,  among  its  other  striking  merits,  this  unique  one — of 
being  such  that  no  man  could  possibly  quarrel  with  it.  “  If  argu¬ 
ment,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “  is  ever  to  outweigh  preconception  and 
prejudice,  the  preponderance  can  only  be  in  one  direction  ” — per¬ 
haps  the  only  judgment  ever  formulated  by  mortal  man  which  it 
would  be  literally  impossible  to  traverse.  In  this  rearward 
position  Mr.  Smith  modestly  abode  for  eighteen  years ;  but  now — 
“now  that  the  triumph  seems  so  near  at  hand,  we  cannot  resist 
coming  to  the  front  to  congratulate  those  that  have  fought  the 
battle  upon  their  success,  and,  we  candidly  own,  to  show  ourselves 
as  a  veteran  who  has  survived  the  campaign,  and  is  ready  to  give 
an  honest  account  of  the  stores  which  still  remain  on  his  hands.” 
This  congratulation  and  these  stores  may  be  read  and  seen  in 
another  little  pamphlet  just  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  be 
bought  at  Mr.  Sketlington's  shop  in  Piccadilly. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  cavil  or  disparagement  that  we  overhaul 
those  stores,  but  solely  out  of  curiosity.  We  have  read  Mr.  Smith’s 
last  pamphlet,  and  read  again  his  two  earlier  ones,  with  the  most 
lively  interest  and  amusement.  Indeed,  we  have  never,  for  our 
part,  been  able  to  see  the  necessity  for  that  “  lyric  fury  ”  into 
which  some  of  Mr.  Smith’s  opponents  have  lashed  themselves. 
Ilis  theory  has  amused  thousands  of  readers — readers  of  Bacon 
(both  Francis  and  Delia),  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  it  has 
harmed  nobody;  it  has  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  memories  of  two 
great  men.  Surely,  then,  we  should  do  ill  to  bo  angry,  and 
to  be  angry  with  one  so  courteous  and  good-humoured  as  Mr. 
Smith  would  be  a  twofold  impossibility.  Moreover,  we  have 
always  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  printed  under  the  name  of 
William  Shakspeare,  just  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  converse  of  the  theory,  or  for  any  other  speculation  with  which 
the  restless  mind  of  man  chooses  for  the  moment  to  concern 
itself.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  years  there  can  be  no  proof  positive, 


no  mathematical  proof,  that  any  man  did  or  did  not  write  anything. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  work  having  gone  for  any  length  of  time  under 
such  or  such  a  name  proves  nothing  ;  that  the  manuscript  is  con¬ 
fessedly  in  a  particular  man’s  handwriting,  or  the  undisputed  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  manuscript  from  a  particular  man,  really,  whan  one 
comes  to  consider  it,  proves  nothing,  so  far  as  authorship  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Take  the  excellent  ballad  of  “  Kafoozleum,’’  for  instance. 
That,  like  Shakspeare’s  plays,  was  known  and  popular  before  it 
was  printed  ;  like  those,  it  was  printed  anonymously  ;  no  manu¬ 
script  of  it  is  known  to  exist;  the  authorship  is  unknown.  A 
hundred  years  hence  who  will  be  able  to  prove  it  was  not  written 
by  Lord  Tennyson,  let  us  say?  One  line  in  it  runs,  “A  sound 
there  falls  from  ruined  walls.”  Why  should  not  some  speculative 
Smith  a  hundred  years  hence  point  to  this  line  as  proof  conclusive 
that  it  must  be  the  work  of  him  who  wrote,  “  The  splendour  falls 
on  castle  walls”?  The  parallel  would  be  at  least  incomparably 
closer  than  any  of  those  as  yet  found  in  the  undisputed  writings 
of  Bacon  and  the  alleged  writings  of  Shakspeare.  Let  this  be, 
however;  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  any  attempt  to  destroy 
Mr.  Smith's  theory,  for  which,  we  repeat,  we  still  feel,  as  we  have 
always  felt,  there  is  very  much  to  be  said— very  much  to  be 
said,  of  course,  on  both  sides;  the  puzzle  is  how  very  little  Mr. 
Smith,  and  those  about  him,  have  found  to  say  on  their  side. 

And,  in  truth,  little  as  Mr.  Smith  had  found  to  say  in  1856-57, 
he  has  found  still  less  to  add  now  in  1884.  Ilis  “stores”  are 
still  very  scanty.  He  has,  indeed,  satisfied  himself  (he  had  “  an 
intuitive  idea”  of  it  in  1856)  that  Shakspeare  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  beyond  scrawling  most  illegibly  his  own  name  (the 
reading  he  passes  by),  and  curiously  enough  on  the  evidence,  or 
rather  hypothesis,  of  another  Smith,  one  William  James!  But, 
of  course,  as  no  scrap  of  Shakspeare's  handwriting  is  known  to 
exist  beyond  six  signatures,  all  tolerably  like  each  other,  this 
hypothesis  cannot  stand  for  very  much.  Yet  really  this  is  the 
only  fresh  “fact”  Mr.  Smith  has  added  to  his  stores  in  all  these 
seven- and-twenty  years.  He  recapitulates  his  old  “facts,”  and, 
we  must  add,  some  of  his  old  blunders,  when  I10  says  “  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  been  in  any  way  connected  with  literature 
until  the  year  1600,”  forgetful  of  the  mention  of  Shakspeare's 
name  as  author  of  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  in  the  prelude  to 
Willobie's  Avisa  (1594),  the  marginal  reference  to  the  same  work 
in  Clarke's  Folimanteia  (1595),  and  the  long  catalogue  of  the 
works  then  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  as  well  as  the  very  high 
praise  given  to  him  and  them,  in  Meres’s  Falladis  Tamia,  1598. 
The  allusions  in  Greene’s  Groatsicorth  of  Wit  and  Chettie's  Kind- 
Harts  Dreame  we  put  by  as  hypotheses  merely  ;  but  how  curious 
it  is  to  find  the  champions  of  this  theory  so  strangely  ignorant,  or 
careless  of  facts  familiar,  we  will  not  say  to  every  student  of 
Shakspeare's  writings,  because  the  word  student  in  connexion  with 
those  works  has  come  to  have  a  rather  distasteful  sound  in  these 
Alexandrian  days,  but  to  every  one  who  has  ever  had  any  curiosity 
about  the  man  to  whom  these  marvellous  works  are  commonly 
attributed.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  within  the  reach  only  of  those 
who  have  money,  leisure,  or  learning.  Any  one  who  is  able  to 
procure  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  lleading-Boom  of  the  British 
Museum  may  get  it  at  first  hand  for  himself ;  numberless  books 
exist  any  one  of  which  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  will  furnish 
him  with  it  at  second-hand.  We  remember  to  have  been  much 
struck  last  year,  when  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mrs.  Pott’s 
edition  of  the  Promus,  with  many  proofs  of  the  same  ignorance  of 
what  one  may  call  the  very  alphabet  of  the  subject.  Coleridge,  as 
we  all  know  now,  blundered  much  in  the  sime  way  in  his  lectures 
on  Shakspeare  ;  but  our  knowledge  both  of  the  poet  and  his  times 
has  very  greatly  increased  since  Coleridge  lectured.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Pott  cannot  now  soothe  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  better  to  err  with  Coleridge  than  to  shine  with  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Phillips  or  Mr.  Furuivall;  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if 
the  world  declines  to  take  seriously  a  theory  which  its  champions 
have  been  at  so  little  serious  pains  to  examine  and  support. 

The  well-known  passage  in  the  Sonnets  (Bacon's  or  shakspeare’s) 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand, 
receives  curious  confirmation  from  Mr.  Smith's  writings.  lie  has 
studied  Bacon’s  works  so  closely  and  long  that  he  has  insensibly 
infected  himself  with  some  of  that  great  man's  peculiarities.  It  is 
the  vice,  says  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Oryavum,  of  high  and  discur¬ 
sive  intellects  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  resem¬ 
blances,  a  vice  which  leads  men  to  catch  at,  shadows  instead  of 
substances.  Mr.  Smith  quotes  this  saying ;  yet  how  must  this 
vice  have  got  possession  of  his  intellect  when  he  drew  up  that  list 
of  “  Parallel  passages,  and  peculiar  phrases,  from  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare,”  which  maybe  read  in  his  Bacon  and  Shakspeare! 
Take  one  instance  only : — In  the  Life  of  Henry  VII.  occurs  this 
passage:  “As  his  victory  gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purposed 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  heart,  so  that 
both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him”;  in  Richard  II. 
is  this  Hue,  “  Show  heaven  the  humbled  heart  and  not  the  knee  ”; 
and  in  Hamlet,  this,  “  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.” 
Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Smith  would  seriously  have  us  draw  any 
inference  from  the  fact  that  in  these  three  passages  the  word  “knee  ” 
occurs  and  in  two  of  them  the  word  “  heart”  ?  Really,  he  might 
as  well  insist  that,  because  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  “Cry 
aloud  ;  for  the  old  world  is  broken,”  and  because  Mr.  Arnold  has 
declared  himself  to  be  “  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  born,”  the  author  of  Dolores  and 
the  author  of  the  Stanzas  from  the  Grand  Chartreuse  must  be  one 
and  the  same  man  !  Again,  Macaulay  has  noticed  how,  contrary 
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to  general  custom,  tlie  later  writings  of  Bacon  are  far  superior 
to  the  earlier  ones  in  richness  of  illustration.  It  is  the  same  with 
Mr.  Smith.  Ills  first  pamphlet,  though  direct  and  lucid  enough, 
was  singularly  free  from  all  illustration  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 
His  next  contains  passages  of  wonderful  richness  and  imagination. 
Bacon,  he  says,  is  like  the  orange-tree,  “  where  we  may  observe 
the  bud,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit  in  every  stage  of  ripeness,  all 
exhibited  in  one  plant  at  the  same  time.”  And  he  goes  on  in  a 
strain  of  splendid  eloquence: — “The  stentorian  orator  in  the  City 
Forum,  who,  restoring  his  voice  with  the  luscious  fruit,  continues 
his  harangue  to  the  applauding  multitude,  little  reflects,  that  the 
delicate  blossom  which  grew  by  its  side,  and  was  gathered  at  the 
same  time,  decorates  the  fair  brow  of  the  Hinting  bride  in  the 
far-off  village  church.”  Never  surely  before  has  the  familiar  fruit 
of  domestic  life  been  so  poetized  since  “  Bon  Gaultier  ”  wrote  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Moorish  tyrant  how  they  would  fain  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  his  Christian  prisoner  : — 

But  they  feared  the  grizzly  despot  and  his  myrmidons  in  steel, 

So  their  sympathy  descended  in  the  fruitage  of  Seville. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  offering  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  all 
humility,  a  little  theory  of  our  own,  vague  as  yet  and  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  but  worth,  we  do  venture  to  think,  his  consideration  or  the 
consideration  of  anybody  who  is  in  want  of  a  theory  to  sport  wfith. 
This  is,  that  these  plays,  or  at  any  rate  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  were  really  and  truly  written  by  Walter  Raleigh.  We  have 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  examine  this  theory  very  closely,  or  (like 
Mr.  Smith  with  his)  to  find  very  much  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
But  of  what  we  have  done  in  that  direction  we  freely  make  him  a 
present.  The  following  plays  were  all  produced  after  the  year 
1603,  the  year  when  Raleigh  wars  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his  alleged 
share  in  the  Cobhani  plot: — Othello,  Measure  for  Measure,  Lear, 
Pericles,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Macbeth,  Cymbeline,  Winter  s  Tale, 
Tempest,  Henry  VII 1.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  has  been  allowed 
on  Mr.  Smith's  side  that  Bacon,  amid  all  his  variety  of  business, 
both  public  and  private,  must  have  been  very  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
the  mere  time  to  write  the  plays.  No  man  of  that  age  could  have 
had  at  that  time  so  much  leisure  on  his  hands  as  Raleigh.  But  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Instructions  to  his  Son,  on 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  is  a 
passage  which  might  almost  he  described  as  a  paraphrase  of 
Cassio’s  famous  discourse  on  the  same  subject.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Raleigh  had  been  in  the  Tower  before,  in  1592,  on  a  rather  delicate 
matter,  in  which  Mistress  Throckmorton,  afterwards  Lady  Raleigh, 
had  a  share.  The  injustice  of  his  second  imprisonment  would 
naturally  recall  the  first  to  his  mind,  equally  or  still  more  un¬ 
just  as  he  probably  thought.  To  the  second  he  would  hardly  dare 
to  allude  ;  hut  what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  find  a  sort  of 
melancholy  pleasure  in  recalling  the  first  ?  Now,  if  Mr.  Smith  will 
turn  to  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Measure  for  Measure  (first 
acted  in  December  1604,  and  written  therefore  in  the  first  year  of 
Raleigh’s  imprisonment),  he  will  find  an  allusion  to  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  his  first  disgrace  obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  The 
apparently  no  less  obvious  allusion  in  Twelfth 'Night  to  Coke’s 
brutality  at  Raleigh's  trial  cannot,  unfortunately,  stand,  as  we 
know  for  certain  from  John  Manning-ham’s  Diary  that  the  comedy 
was  played  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  the  previous  year.  But 
from  such  evidence  as  we  have  given  (and,  did  time  and  space 
serve,  we  could  add  to  it)  we  think  a  very  good  case  could  be 
made  out  for  Raleigh,  and  we  commend  the  making  of  it  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  seems  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  spare  on  such  matters. 
At  any  rate,  if  he  will  not  have  Shakspeare  for  the  author  of 
these  plays,  he  must  really  now  begin  to  think  of  getting  some 
other  Simon  Pure  than  Bacon,  if  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more  he  has  been  able  to  find  no  better  warranty  for  his 
theory  than  that  he  has  given  us.  But  we  must  entreat  him  to  he 
a  little  more  careful  of  poor  Raleigh,  if  he  discard  our  suggestion, 
than  he  has  been  of  poor  Shakspeare,  the  only  evidence  of  whose 
existence  he  has  declared  to  he  the  date  of  his  death  1  But  per¬ 
haps  he  is  only  following  Plutarch,  whom  Bacon  praises  for  saying 
“  Surely  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there  was  no 
such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  there  was 
one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.” 


MB.  AUBEROX  HERBERT’S  SOUL. 

/T  R.  AUBERON  HERBERT  has  now  completed  and  reput- 
— lished  that  record  of  his  internal  wrestlings  which,  in  the 
fictitious  person  of  Angus  Bramston,  he  has  for  some  months  been 
unfolding  to  the  miugled  awe  and  amusement  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  We  say  in  the  person  of  Angii3  Bramston 
rather  than  in  the  person  of  Danby  or  Markham  or  Lord  Ilolmshill, 
because,  though  each  of  these  characters — as,  indeed,  most  others 
in  Mr.  Herbert’s  political  apologue — appears  to  stand  for  Mr. 
Herbert  himself  in  certain  moods,  it  is  unquestionably  Angus  who 
is  intended  to  represent  his  creator's  normal  and  habitual  state  of 
political  mind.  The  following  tell-tale  sentences  on  the  fourth  page 
of  the  volume  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  place  Mr.  Bramston’s 
original  beyond  serious  question: — “  Tie  had  formed  a  clear 
opinion  on  the  special  controversy  which  occupied  the  con¬ 
stituencies  in  the  1SS0  election,  and  had  been  able,  without 
difficulty,  to  give  an  answer  in  his  own  mind  to  the  questions 
that  then  loomed  so  large  before  the  nation  :  ‘  Shall  England 
view  with  favour  or  with  jealousy  the  rising  nationalities  of 
the  East  ?  Shall  she  pursue  an  aggressive  or  non-aggressive  ' 


policy  abroad?’  But  he  now  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
subjects  of  a  different  order,  which,  involving  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  could  not  fail  to  he  full  of  perplexities  and  enigmas  for 
philosophers  like  himself  still  looking  about  for  their  mental 
foundations,  and  were  not  made  easier  by  the  way — as  it  seemed 
to  him — in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  party  assumed  that  such 
a  matter  as  an  Irish  Land  Bill  only  required  a  well-balanced 
arrangement  of  details  and  care  that  all  the  parts  of  the  new 
mechanism  should  work  without  excessive  friction.”  This,  as  the 
public  have  been  permitted  to  know,  is  in  effect  an  account  of 
Mr.  Herbert’s  own  experiences.  He  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
very  prominent  among  the  politicians  who  iu  1880  put  to  them¬ 
selves  the  two  singularly  irrelevant  questions  formulated  iu  the 
above-quoted  extracts,  aud  assisted  to  overthrow  the  Beaconsheld 
Administration  on  the  strength  of  the  answer.  And  not  only 
in  these  pages,  but  frequently  also  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  has  Mr.  Herbert  exhibited  himself  in  the  character  of  a 
“  philosopher  looliiug  about  for  his  mental  foundations,”  who, 
confronted  with  subjects  involving  social  reconstruction,  has  not 
found  them  made  easier  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  dealings  with  the 
Irish  land  question.  Accordingly,  we  may  take  it  that  Angus 
Brumaton’s  normal  attitude  of  mind  is  intended  to  be,  at  least, 
provisionally  descriptive  of  Mr.  Herbert’s;  while  the  far-reaching 
speculations  of  Markham,  and  his  aspirations  after  a  polity  in  which 
pure  voluntaryism  shall  prevail  in  everything  down  even  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  represent  the  opinions  to  which  Mr.  Herbert 
leans,  hut  to  which,  judging  from  the  interrupted  sentence  of  half¬ 
assent  with  which  the  book  concludes,  he  is  not  yet  prepared  con¬ 
troversially  to  commit  himself. 

Our  present  purpose  with  his  volume,  however,  is  not  to  deal 
with  the  high  sociologic  matters  to  which  he  invites  us.  Indeed, 
upon  further  consideration  of  the  point,  we  do  not  fear  to  add 
the  words,  Heaven  forbid  !  And,  if  Mr.  Herbert  should  tax 
us  with  a  contented  narrowness  of  view  in  declining  such  an 
investigation,  we  shall  make  what  we  imagine  to  be  an  un¬ 
expected  defence — namely,  that  Mr.  Herbert’s  own  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  human  government,  starting  as  it  does  only 
from  the  piinciple  of  the  rights  of  man,  is  in  itself  too  plainly 
inadequate  to  be  worth  discussion.  We  insist  that  he  ought  to 
have  begun  with  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  Free-will  con¬ 
troversy,  and  that,  after  having  finally  routed  the  Necessitarians, 
he  ought  not  even  then  to  have  attempted  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Markham’s  political  system  until  he  had  thoroughly  discussed  and 
established  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  of  human  per¬ 
fectibility  by  purely  human  agencies.  We  protest,  in  other  words, 
against  Mr.  Herbert’s  taking  as  axiomatic  “the  right  of  every 
man  to  use  the  faculties  he  possesses” — meaning  without  any 
restraint  except  that  of  his  own  enlightened  will — when  a  whole 
world  of  world-old  controversy  surrounds  the  preliminary  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  way  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the  direction 
of  emancipation  or  in  that  of  discipline.  From  all  disputation  of 
this  lofty  kind  we  must  resolutely  turn  away.  Paullo  minora 
canamus.  Interesting  as  the  subject  is,  we  must  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Herbert  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  his  political  soul,  aud  confine  ourselves  to  the 
lessor  question  of  his  original  awakening,  and  of  the  still  benighted 
condition  of  his  former  associates.  His  case  is  a  sufficiently 
genuine  and  striking  one  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  attention, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  politico- spiritual  experiences- 
of  the  same  kind.  The  value  of  their  analogues  iu  the  purely 
spiritual  sphere  is  notoriously  doubtful.  It  has  been  said,  doubtless 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  the  truly  religious  man  should  be  as 
unconscious  of  his  soul  as  the  thoroughly  healthy  man  is  of  his 
liver ;  and  it  is  of  course  quite  possible  for  the  politician  to  he 
too  much  given  to  perpetual  fingering  of  the  pulse  of  his 
conscience.  But  this,  on  the  whole,  is  not  the  besetting  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  recently  belonged. 
Whatever  else  may  he  said  of  the  Gladstonian  Radical,  he  is  not 
of  a  morbidly  introspective  habit.  If  he  is  a  sophist,  he  is  not  a 
“self-torturing  sophist”;  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  reserving  his 
sophistry  for  the  work  of  confounding,  not  himself,  but  his  adver¬ 
saries.  Their  honesty  and  consistency,  the  morality  of  their 
principles,  and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  have  always  been  sub¬ 
jects  of  more  interest  to  him  than  his  own  ;  and,  though  it  would 
be  uujust  to  say  of  the  thoroughgoing  Ministerialist  that  he  is  a 
conviuced  Antinomian,  it  must  be  allowed,  we  fear,  that  in  his 
customary  spiritual  attitude  he  hears  less  resemblance  to  William 
Cowper  than  to  “  Trusty  Tomkins.”  For  this  class  of  politician, 
therefore,  the  study  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Tolume  can  do  nothing  but 
good.  It  is  true  that  its  author's  conversion  has  something  too- 
much  of  a  revivalist  suddenness  about  it ;  hut  that  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  objection  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering.  It  would,  for  instance,  he  to  inquire  too  curiously 
to  investigate  the  exact  value  of  the  influences  which  have  en¬ 
rolled  an  ex-Champion  of  England  under  the  banner  of  General 
Booth ;  the  main  point  was  to  have  brought  religious  influences 
to  bear  upon  Mr.  Bendigo  at  all.  And,  since  there  must  be  many 
a  Ministerialist  whose  sole  thought  and  pride  has  hitherto  been 
to  vote  as  straight  as  that  famous  pugilist  used  to  hit,  and  who- 
has  hitherto  lain  metaphorically  in  spiritual  darkness,  we  ought 
not  to  he  too  fastidious  about  the  particular  mode  of  awakening. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  thick-and-thin  follower  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  courses  of  Mr.  Gladstone  should  learn  that  he  has  a  poli¬ 
tical  soul  to  he  saved,  even  if  he  only  gets  his  first  inkling  of  it 
from  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  has  been  in  trouble 
about  his. 
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The  awakening1  itself  is,  after  all,  the  great  matter,  and  it 
is  in  his  frank  account  of  the  experiences  which  preceded  and 
followed  it  that  the  author  of  the  little  volume  has  deserved 
well  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  By  merely  inducing  others  of 
his  fellow-Radicals  to  examine  themselves — we  may  at  least 
assume  that  all  of  them  are  not  finally  reprobate — lie  may  hope 
to  make  other  penitents  besides  himself ;  nor  does  it  particularly 
matter  whether  their  consciences  are  or  are  not  first  smitten 
by  that  which  first  smote  his  own.  We  gather,  indeed,  from 
Mr.  Herbert’s  book  that  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  converted  him  if  the  Irish  Land  legislation 
had  not  already  opened  his  eyes ;  but,  perhaps  unconsciously 
to  himself,  that  eye-opening  process  may  have  been  an  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  others 
whom  even  the  Arrears  Act  and  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  did 
not  induce  to  ask  themselves  “  where  they  expected  to  go  to,” 
may  not  be  troubled  about  their  souls,  when  once  they  realize 
that  they  have  souls,  by  the  Egyptian  muddle.  “  I,  too,”  may 
such  an  one  exclaim,  in  sudden  agony,  “  I,  too,  asked  myself 
in  1880  the  question, ‘Shall  England  view  with  favour  or  with 
jealousy  the  rising  nationalities  of  the  East  P  Shall  she  pursue  an 
aggressive  or  non-aggressive  policy  abroad  ?’  And  I,  too,  thought 
I  was  ‘  able  without  difficulty  to  give  an  answer  to  them,’  on  the 
strength  of  which  answer  I  voted  Liberal  and  turned  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Government  out  of  office.’  But  what  am  I  now 
doing  in  assisting  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  successor  to  suppress  that 
rising  young  nationality  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt’s,  and  in  supporting 
a  foreigh  policy  which,  whether  aggressive  or  non-aggressive,  is 
as  like  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy  as  a  British  ironclad  fleet 
at  Alexandria  is  like  the  same  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  or  a 
British  army  at  Cairo  is  like  a  British  army  at  Oabul  P  ”  The 
whole  history  of  the  last  four  years,  however,  has  been  so  full 
of  awakenings;  the  Government,  like  Providence  in  another 
Mr.  Herbert’s  sonnet,  have  “  begirt  us  round  ”  with  so  many 
guides  and  teachers  to  keep  us  in  or  to  recdl  U3  to  the  right 
political  path,  that  the  “  cunning  bosom-sin  ”  of  a  Ministerialist 
should  be  very  cunning  indeed  to  escape  reproof  by  some  one 
or  other  of  them.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  which 
is  the  most  eloquent  or  powerful  to  “  convince  of  sin.”  The 
misguided  majority  of  1S80  are,  no  doubt-,  to  be  reached,  some 
in  one  way,  some  in  another.  What  fails  to  prick  the  conscience 
of  one  man  will  prick  that  of  another.  Both  alike,  however, 
will  owe  a  debt  of  profound  grititude  ts  Mr.  Herbert  for  having 
reminded  them  by  his  example  that  they  have  such  things  as 
political  consciences  to  he  pricked. 


SAX  GENNARO. 

IT  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to  form  a  clear 
picture  of  the  religion  of  the  lazzaroni ;  hut  it  is  unfortunately 
much  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  understand  it.  It  assumes  a 
thousand  strange  shapes  and  odd  disguises,  and  frequently  finds 
expression  in  acts  that  seem  ludicrous,  if  not  revolting,  to  our 
modem  taste.  A  traveller  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
one  of  these  may  well  he  excused  if  he  expatiates  on  its  absurdity ; 
but  those  who  have  mixed  with  the  poor  of  Naples  know  that  their 
religion,  even  iu  its  most  uncouth  form,  is  a  real  restraint  and  a 
source  of  true  moral  strength  and  comfort  to  them.  M.  John 
Peter,  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  approached  this  phase 
of  Southern  life  with  real  sympathy,  is  always  ready  to  recognize 
the  fact,  and  his  tolerance  is  all  the  more  creditable,  as  he  is  the 
clergyman  of  a  French  Protestant  congregation  in  the  city. 
Several  of  the  facts  on  which  we  shall  have  to  dwell  are  taken 
from  his  Saint  Janvier ,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  though  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  so  interesting  as  his  Etudes  Napolitaines. 

One  thing  is  clear — the  faith  of  the  Neapolitan  is  as  vivid  as 
bis  imagination.  To  him  the  saints  are  no  pale  abstractions  or 
remote  beings.  They  are  actual  persons  who  still  retain  their  old 
love  for  certain  spots,  and  who  favour  those  who  share  their 
affection  and  venerate  them  there.  They  appear  to  him  in  his 
dreams  in  the  very  form  in  which  they  are  depicted  in  the  churches 
he  frequents,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  if  he  could  approach  the 
region  where  they  are  he  might  behold  them  with  his  waking 
eyes.  They  are  far  more  real  to  his  imagination,  and  exercise  a 
greater  influence  over  his  life,  than  the  memory  of  his  dead 
parents  and  children.  It  is  this  that  lends  his  religious  practices 
their  surprising,  and  at  times  grotesque,  character.  He  is  not 
given  to  speculation,  and  indulges  in  no  heresy  ;  but  he  pictures 
to  himself  the  objects  of  his  worship  in  a  very  human  guise,  and 
endeavours  to  please  them  by  the  sort  of  sacrifice  which  would 
be  agreeable  to  himself  and  his  friends.  There  is,  doubtless,  a 
great  deal  of  paganism  in  such  a  service;  yet  it  should  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  adores  no  sensual  and  cruel  deities,  hut  the 
brightest  examples  of  every  Christian  virtue.  If  you  endeavour 
to  reduce  such  a  simple  creed  to  a  logical  form,  and  follow  out 
certain  parts  of  it  to  their  necessary  consequences,  you  are,  of 
course,  landed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  ;  hut  then  a  Neapolitan 
never  argues  on  such  matters — he  only  feels  and  dreams. 

When  these  things  are  borne  in  mind,  and  a  full  allowance  is 
made  for  the  inconsistency  of  human  Dature,  much  that  at  first 
fieems  inexplicable  becomes  clear.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  a 
population  of  this  kind,  when  terror-stricken,  will  rush  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  and  form  processions,  now  in  honour  of  one  saint  and  | 
now  of  another,  as  a  sick  child  turns,  one  by  one,  to  those  who 


stand  around  its  bed  and  begs  them  to  ease  its  pain;  how  long- 
forgotten  names  will  ho  recalled,  and  pictures  long  hidden  be 
uncovered,  in  search  of  some  one  who  will  help  in  need,  of  some 
sacred  spot  whore  prayer  may  yet  avail.  Even  the  attempt  to 
discover  a  supernatural  protector  by  the  simple  device  of  a 
lottery,  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal  saints  were  placed,  and 
from  which  that  of  St.  Januarius  was  drawn,  can  hardly  appear 
entirely  inexplicable  to  any  one  who  in  his  boyhood  has  decided  a 
difficult  question  by  tossing  up  a  halfpenny.  The  women  who 
rose  in  insurrection  at  Piedigrotta  in  order  to  prevent  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  cholera  hospital  there  were  doubtless  instigated  by  a 
selfish  dread  of  the  disease.  The  plea  that  the  Madonna  had  hitherto 
protected  the  part  of  the  town  which  is  especially  dedicated  to 
her,  and  that,  in  resisting  the  introduction  of  the  epidemic,  they 
were  preventing  an  insult  to  her  as  well  as  protecting  their  own 
homes,  may  have  been  sincere,  hut  it  is  evident  that  it  was  rather 
an  excuse,  for  the  act  than  its  true  motive.  Such  unconscious 
self-deception  has  long  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the  story¬ 
teller  and  the  dramatist;  nor  are  Englishmen,  with  the  Salvation 
Army  howling  in  their  streets,  in  a  position  to  ridicule  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Neapolitans.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  panic 
their  city  has  never  exhibited  such  scenes  as  we  have  lately  had  to 
deplore  in  Worthing  and  Brighton. 

The  lottery  already  mentioned  showed  a  good  deal  of  circum¬ 
spection  iu  producing  the  name  of  San  Gennaro,  for  he  is  tho 
patron  of  Naples.  In  private  misfortune  its  inhabitants  may 
appeal  to  other  mediators — nay,  single  bodies  may  display  an 
especial  devotion  to  other  saints — but  when  the  whole  town  is  in 
danger  he  is  its  acknowledged  guardian.  Often,  if  tradition  may 
be  trusted,  his  intercession  has  already  stayed  the  plague  and 
checked  the  lava  streams  that  threatened  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  possession  of  bis  body  and  his  blood  is  its  highest  religious 
boast,  and  on  the  lips  of  the  common  people  his  legend  has  grown 
into  a  romance.  Poor  fisherwomen  still  delight  in  telling  their 
children  how  from  his  earliest  infancy  he  refused  food  on 
Friday,  and  how,  when  he  was  a  child,  the  Madonna  brought  her 
Bambino  to  play  with  him.  And  then  his  festival  was  near, 
when  the  liquefaction  would  show  whether  he  was  still  ready  to 
help  the  suppliants. 

Of  all  the  miracles  which  are  widely  known  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that 
excites  the  greatest  repugnance  among  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
her  communion.  Cardinal  Newman  himself  has  recognized  the 
fact.  It  appears  to  us  not  only  crude  and  trivial  iu  itself,  hut 
utterly  purposeless.  To  the  Neapolitan  it  has  quite  another  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  it  means  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  sins,  his  protector  has 
not  turned  his  back  upon  him,  but  is  still  ready  to  hear  and  to 
save.  It  was  the  retusal  to  be  present  at  this  ceremony  that 
finally  deprived  Garibaldi  of  the  support  of  the  lazzaroni.  If  they 
had  to  choose  between  him  and  San  Gennaro,  they  would  remain 
true  to  the  latter.  “  He  must  he  guilty  of  some  such  crime,”  they 
whispered,  “  as  makes  him  sure  that  no  miracle  can  he  performed 
in  his  presence.  lie  dare  not  approach  the  body  of  the  saint,” 
and  they  turned  from  him  as  iu  ancient  days  men  might  have 
turned  from  one  accursed  of  the  gods.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  not  strange  that  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
liquefaction  should  he  noted  and  regarded  as  an  omen.  If  in  a 
time  of  need  it  is  long  before  the  miracle  is  wrought,  that  denotes 
a  continuance  of  the  calamity ;  and  we  learn  from  M.  Peter  that 
when  the  fluid  assumes  a  bright  red  hue  great  qjrosperity  is 
expected ;  a  darker  shade  foretells  war,  a  lighter  one  the  plague, 
and  foam  or  scum  on  the  top  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  If  the 
liquefaction  is  imperfect,  great  distress  is  threatened,  and  if  it 
takes  place  during  the  procession,  before  the  vessel  has  been  placed 
opposite  the  head  of  the  martyr,  terrible  misfortunes  are  at  hand. 
At  his  late  festival  the  process  was  long  delayed,  but  afterwards 
“  San  Gennaro  wrought  a  beautiful  miracle,”  as  those  who  were 
present  assert. 

The  ceremonies  have  been  so  often  described  that  it  would  be 
tedious  to  dwell  on  them,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  supernatural  qualities  of  this  relic  are  far  from  being 
unique.  A  part  of  the  blood  was  removed  to  Madrid  by 
Charles  III.,  and  this,  as  well  as  a  few  drops  that  remain  on  the 
basin  in  which  it  was  first  collected,  still  preserved  at  San 
Gennaro  della  Solfatara,  is  said  to  become  fluid  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  more  celebrated  miracle  is  performed  ;  and 
Naples  possesses  at  least  four  churches  in  which  the  blood  of 
diilerent  saints,  among  them  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  undergoes 
a  similar  change  on  their  several  festivals.  Portions  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Laurence  are  preserved  at  Tivoli,  and  at  San  Lorenzo  in  the 
Roman  States,  and  in  both  places  it  displays  the  same  marvellous 
properties,  while  Ravello  boasts  of  that  of  San  Pantaleone,  which 
liquefies  not  only' on  the  days  especially  set  apart  to  do  him  honour, 
but  also,  though  rarely,  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  country  peop’e,  this  San 
Pantaleone  was  a  very  pious,  chaste,  and  charitable  Christian 
youth  of  great  beauty,  who  was  persecuted  and  slain  by  the 
Spanish  Moors— they  are  apt  to  become  Protestants  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people — on  account  of  his  religion.  A  young  girl  who  had 
long  loved  him  collected  a  part  of  his  blood  from  the  earth,  and 
stored  it  away  in  a  vial,  with  which  she  fled  to  the  coast,  where 
she  found  a  ship  bound  for  Salerno.  The  voyage  was  unusually 
prosperous  until  the  rocks  below  Ravello  were  reached  ;  but  here 
the  vessel  suddenly  stopped,  nor  could  it  be  moved  till  the  maiden 
was  landed  with  her  precious  burden.  The  relic  afterwards  gave  many 
unquestionable  signs  that  it  had  chosen  Ravello  for  its  resting-place. 
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and  there  it  still  remains.  It  stands  at  present  attheback  of  the  altar, 
in  a  receptacle  guarded  both  before  and  behind  by  a  heavy  grating, 
through  which  it  is  easy  to  see,  but  impossible  to  thrust  one’s 
hand.  In  general  it  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  heavy  wooden  casing 
fastened  by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  confided  to  three 
different  functionaries,  one  of  whom  is  lay  while  two  are  clerical. 
It  is  only  when  the  assent  of  all  these  has  been  obtained  that  the 
great  glory  of  Ilavello  can  be  exhibited.  At  such  times  the  candles 
on  the  altar  are  lighted,  and  the  devout  worshipper  or  curious 
visitor  passes  to  the  back  of  the  structure.  He  then  sees  in  the 
full  light  that  passes  through  the  front  opening  the  sacred  vial 
deposited  on  a  stand  of  what  seems  to  be  exceedingly  light  silver 
work  in  the  centre  of  the  shrine,  at  a  distance  of  some  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  grating  on  either  side.  The  substance 
contained  in  the  glass  vessel  when  in  a  solid  state  , resembles  a  mass 
of  coarse  and  unrefined  reddish-brown  gum.  As  the  liquefaction 
proceeds  the  colour  brightens,  the  impurities,  which  are  supposed 
bv  the  people  to  have  been  particles  of  earth  that  adhered  to  the 
relic  when  it  was  first  collected,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vial 
seems  to  be  about  half  filled  with  newly-shed  blood.  As  no  one 
can  touch  the  vessel  while  this  process  takes  place,  the  theory  that 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  dissolved  by  the  warmth  of  the 
priest’s  hands  cannot  hold  good  with  respect  to  that  of  San 
Pantaleone. 

It  is  clear  that  such  miracles  can  only  influence  the  hearts 
and  the  imagination  of  an  exceedingly  simple  population  ;  but 
it  would  he  interesting  to  know  what  etl'ect  they  have  on 
the  ethical  life  of  those  who  believe  in  them.  Thus  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  terror  caused  by  the  cholera  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  sincere  devotion  in  Naples.  Has  it  also  produced  a 
moral  improvement  ?  This  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information.  The  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions  has  at  first  a  bad  look  ;  but  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  epidemic  many  tradesmen 
closed  their  shops  and  left  the  town,  and,  while  the  usual  supply 
was  thus  curtailed,  the  demand  for  certain  articles  was  greatly 
increased.  The  efforts  of  the  medical  authorities  to  restrict  the 
indulgence  in  fruit,  which  during  the  summer  months  forms  a 
great  part  of  every  Neapolitan’s  diet,  compelled  the  poor  to  look 
about  them  for  some  other  form  of  food,  and  everything  was  done 
to  induce  them  to  make  an  habitual  use  of  butcher's  meat,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  rare  luxury.  This  could  not 
but  affect  the  market,  though  a  few  heartless  speculators  may  per¬ 
haps  have  done  their  best  to  increase  and  profit  by  a  rise  in  prices 
which  for  a  time  was  little  less  than  a  national  calamity. 

The  great  self-devotion  shown  by  many  during  the  worst  period 
of  the  epidemic  may  have  been  due  to  human  pity  rather  than  to 
any  more  sacred  motive,  and  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
religious  classes  ;  but  one  fact,  w'hich  we  haves  upon  good  authority, 
can  hardly  he  explained  in  this  way.  Among  the  greatest  curses 
of  the  city  are  the  small  usurers,  men  and  women  who  possess  a 
few  hundred  francs  which  they  lend  to  the  poor  at  interest  that 
often  rises  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  per  cent.  Shortly 
before  the  last  festival  of  St.  Januarius  they  were  seized  by  a 
sudden  terror ;  they  rushed  to  the  confessionals  they  usually  avoid, 
and  voluntarily  reduced  their  claims  to  the  lowest  rates.  They 
even  refused  the  money  brought  them.  Many  who  have  but  little 
faith  in  the  liquefaction  will  be  inclined  to  acknowledge  that  in 
this  case  “  San  Genuaro  wrought  a  beautiful  miracle.” 


BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

A  MIDST  much  that  is  unsatisfactory,  the  Agricultural  Returns 
II-  just  issued  bring  out  one  encouraging  fact,  which  is  that  the 
area  uuder  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  is  constantly  increasing. 
In  the  current  year  the  cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
8i,coa  acres,  and  the  increase  over  the  acreage  of  1873  is  as  much  as 
1,363,000  acres.  The  period  since  1873  has  been  the  least  pros¬ 
perous  known  to  the  present  generation.  For  seven  years  the 
seasons  were  exceptionally  bad,  1S79  in  particular  being  perhaps 
the  worst  of  the  century  ;  indeed,  since  1874  there  has  not  been 
a  really  good  year.  At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  frequent 
outbreaks  of  cattle  disease;  sheep  have  died  iu  immense  numbers 
from  rot ;  and  foreign  competition  has  been  steadily  extending 
and  growing  keener  and  keener,  in  consequence  of  which  prices 
have  been  persistently  falling.  That,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  area 
under  cultivation  should  have  augmented  is  an  encouraging  fact, 
and  seems  to  prove  that,  taken  altogether,  agriculture  is  not  un- 
prosperous.  The  increase,  it  is  to  he  borne  in  mind,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  district.  It  is  found  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  It  seems  clear  that  landowners  and  farmers  would  not 
annually  for  a  long  series  of  years  spend  capital  in  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  land  unless  they  found  the  investment  profitable.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  distinction  between 
land  under  cultivation  and  mountain  and  heath  is  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary.  Nor  does  it  clearly  appear  in  what  way  those  who  make  up 
the  returns  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  total  area  of 
Great  Britain  slightly  exceeds  565  millions  of  acres;  but  the 
total  culiivated  area  is  a  little  under  32^  millions  of  acres. 
The  cultivated  area,  therefore,  is  roughly  four-sevenths  of,  or 
a  little  more  than  one-half  the  total  area.  In  England  the 
proportion  of  cultivated  area  to  the  total  is  about  three  to 
four;  in  Wales  it  is  somewhat  over  one  to  two;  but  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  only  one  to  four.  While  the  total  area  of  Scotland  is 


almost  19^  millions  of  acres,  the  cultivated  area  is  just  4,812,000 
acres.  Three-quarters  of  all  Scotland,  therefore,  are,  according  to 
the  returns,  unreclaimed  mountain  and  heath.  But  every  tourist 
is  aware  that  the  heath  and  the  mountain-sides  give  food  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  it  seems  an  arbitrary  and  misleading  mode  ot 
making  up  the  statistics  to  exclude  about  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  country  from  the  category  of  wealth-yielding  land.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  much  of  what  i9  supposed 
to  be  reclamation  is  merely  a  variation  in  the  returns  themselves ; 
those  who  make  up  the  returns  entering  one  year  as  land  under 
cultivation  what  in  previous  years  bad  been  set  down  as  mountain 
or  heath.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  undoubtedly  encouraging,  that  year  by  year  more  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  is  being  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  tendency  to  turn  arable  land  into  pasturage  still  continues. 
I11  the  present  year,  it  is  true,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
under  wheat ;  but  this  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  autumn 
of  1882  and  the  early  months  of  1883  were  so  exceptionally  wet 
that  the  decrease  in  the  area  sown  with  wheat  was  much  larger 
than  had  been  intended.  Last  autumn  and  spring  being  favour¬ 
able,  there  was  naturally  some  increase  in  the  area  planted  ;  but 
the  increase  did  not  nearly  bring  it  up  to  the  area  of  1882.  Look¬ 
ing  back  to  1873,  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  wheat  is  very 
great,  and  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  whole  of  the  corn  crops. 
Taking  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  arable  acreage  somewhat 
exceeds  the  acreage  of  permanent  pasture,  the  latter  being  a  little 
over  1 5|  millions  of  acres,  while  the  former  somewhat  exceeds 
1 7  millions  of  acres.  In  England  the  two  classes  are  nearly  equal, 
there  being  a  slightly  greater  quantity  in  arable  land  than  in 
permanent  pasture.  In  Wales  the  excess  of  permanent  pasture  is 
large,  while  in  Scotland  the  arable  land  is  nearly  three  times  that 
of  permanent  pasture.  Iu  this  fact  we  have  another  reason  for 
suspecting  that  the  returns  are  not  quite  accurate.  For  the  whole 
of  Scotland  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  acres  are  returned 
as  permanent  pasture,  apparently  the  whole  of  the  hills  of  any 
altitude  being  set  down  as  mountain.  Compared  with  1873,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  cultivated  area  is  1,363,000  acres.  The  increase  in 
permanent  pasture  is  2,375,000  acres,  while  in  arable  land  there  is 
a  decrease  of  1,01 1,000  acres.  In  other  words,  the  total  area  that 
has  been  reclaimed  since  1873  has  been  laid  down  in  permanent 
pasture ;  and,  in  addition,  a  million  acres  which  were  in  tillage 
ten  years  ago  are  now  grass-lands.  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  Owing  to  the  intense  competition 
of  foreign  countries,  corn-growing  has  ceased  to  be  very  profitable  ; 
while  the  production  of  meat  still  is  profitable,  owing  to  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  producer  to  the  consuming  market.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  matter  for  congratulation  that  British  farmers  have  seen  the 
drift  of  events,  and  are  adapting  their  industry  accordingly.  But 
if  we  look  a  little  closer  we  shall  see  reason  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  ground  for  so  much  congratulation  as  at  first  sight 
appears.  Mainly  the  decrease  of  tillage  is  in  the  corn  crops.  While 
the  total  diminution  iu  arable  land,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
1,01 1,000  acres,  the  diminution  in  the  area  under  corn  is  974,000 
acres.  Practically,  then,  there  is  little  change  as  respects  green 
crops  and  the  minor  crops.  It  ought  to  follow,  then,  that  our 
wealth  in  flocks  and  herds  is  vastly  greater  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  area  under  grass  lias  been  increased  im¬ 
mensely,  while  the  crops  intended  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  have 
not  decreased.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wre  do  not  find  that  in¬ 
crease  in  our  flocks  and  herds  which  we  should  look  for.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1873,  the  number  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  only  138,000,  and  the  number  of  cattle  has  increased 
no  more  than  305,000  ;  while  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased 
as  much  as  3,359,000,  and  the  number  of  pigs  has  increased  barely 
84,000.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  pasture-land  and  the 
enormous  decrease  in  the  crops  intended  for  human  food,  there 
is  thus  a  very  trifling  increase,  if  not  an  actual  decrease,  in  our 
home  meat  supply.  It  may  be  doubted,  surely,  whether  the  de¬ 
crease  in  sheep  does  not  more  than  balance  the  total  increase  in 
cattle  and  pigs.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  price  of  meat  has  been  steadily  rising.  No  doubt 
cattle  disease  has  checked  the  growth  of  our  herds,  while  the 
extremely  unfavourable  weather  in  1879  played  havoc  with  our 
flocks.  But,  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  a  radical  mistake  in  our  present  system  of 
agriculture.  Farmers  are  not  properly  trained  for  their  work,  and 
are  not  as  ready,  therefore,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions 
as  their  fellow-countrymen  engaged  in  trade  proper.  It  seems  to 
us  clearly  an  error  to  allow  so  much  land  to  go  out  of  tillage,  and 
lay  it  down  in  permanent  pasture,  where  there  is  much  more  waste, 
and  where,  as  is  clearly  seen  from  these  statistics,  there  is  not  the 
production  of  human  food  that  there  ought  to  be.  The  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country  have  been  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate; 
the  consumption  of  meat,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk  is  growing 
equally  rapidly  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  material  increase,  if  there  is 
any,  in  the  home  supply.  Our  supply  comes  mainly  from  abroad. 
Every  year  the  imports  are  increasing  largely,  while  for  fully  ten 
years  the  home  supply  has  at  the  best  remained  stationary. 

How  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  imports  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  imported  into 
this  country  in  1S64  was  but  slightly  over  4j  millions  sterling, 
while  last  year  it  reached  very  nearly  12  millions  sterling. 
It  thus  seems  that  iu  live  cattle  alone  the  value  of  the  imports 
has  been  nearly  trebled  in  twenty  years.  In  dead  meat, 
fish,  egfrs,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  value  has  risen  from  a  little  over 
13  millions  sterling  to  more  than  40^  millions  sterling.  In 
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wheat  and  wheat  flour  the  increase  has  been  from  13J  millions 
sterling'  to  over  43J  millions  sterling.  And,  without  going 
minutely  through  each  group,  we  may  say  in  one  word  that  the 
total  of  food  imported  into  the  country  has  risen  from  58,658,000/. 
in  1864  to  157,520,000/.  last  year.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  food  into  the  country  has  nearly  trebled  in  twenty  years; 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  during  the  past  ten  years  our  flocks 
and  herds  have  remained  stationary,  if  they  have  not  actually 
diminished,  and  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  decrease  in 
the  production  of  corn.  Our  total  home  supply  of  food,  therefore, 
has  steadily  and  largely  decreased  for  ten  years,  while  the  supply 
from  abroad  has  been  increasing  at  a  marvellously  rapid  rate.  In 
some  articles,  no  doubt,  the  foreign  producer  has  an  advantage 
over  the  home  producer,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  the 
goodness  of  his  climate,  and  the  cheapness  of  producing  generally. 
But  in  other  articles  the  advantage  is  unquestionably  on  the  side  of 
the  home  producer.  In  the  case  of  meat,  for  example,  the  nearness  of 
the  market  gives  the  home  farmer  an  advantage  over  all  rivals 
which  cannot  be  neutralized  by  other  circumstances.  If  our 
farmers  were  as  intelligent,  as  well  trained  and  as  good  business 
men  as  our  merchants  are,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
enormous  increase  could  be  brought  about  in  our  flocks  and  herds. 
We  would  instance  one  particular  in  which  the  training  of  our 
farmers  is  greatly  deficient,  and  which  no  doubt  prevents  them 
from  adapting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  great 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As  a  rule,  our  farmers 
do  not  understand  book-keeping ;  but  it  is  evident  that  without 
careful  and  intelhgent  bookkeeping  they  cannot  judge  what  part 
of  their  farming  is  profitable  and  what  unprofitable.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  they  may  know,  indeed,  that  they  have  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  balance,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  they  had  twelve  months 
before ;  but  whether  they  have  lost  or  gained  upon  a  particular 
crop,  upon  their  cattle,  or  their  sheep,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
say.  If  they  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  to  maintain  the 
increasingly  keen  competition  with  foreigners,  and  to  adapt  their 
system  of  cultivation  to  the  requirements  of  the  day,  they  clearly 
must  inform  themselves  as  to  what  kind  of  farming  is  most  profit¬ 
able  and  what  least.  And  they  can  only  do  this  by  carefully 
keeping  account  of  their  outlay  and  their  incomings  in  each 
department.  No  doubt  agricultural  bookkeeping  is  more  difficult 
than  bookkeeping  in  trade  ;  but  bookkeeping  is  as  essential  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  and  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon 
British  agriculture  by  any  one  who  would  produce  a  good  system 
of  agricultural  bookkeeping  that  would  be  easily  learned  by  the 
farmer,  and  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner. 


GREAT  GUNS. 

TWO  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  long  series  of  victories  of 
guns  over  armour-plates  was  stopped — for  a  time,  at  all 
events — and  as  if  defensive  strength  had,  with  the  greatest  iron¬ 
clads,  been  made  practically  quite  equal  to  offensive  strength.  In 
November  1882  the  Italian  artillerists  made  some  very  important 
experiments  with  heavy  ordnance  against  thick  plates  at  Spezia,  and 
the  result  showed  that  armour  had  been  contrived  which  could 
resist  the  strongest  muzzle-loading  gun  in  existence.  The 
plates  tried  on  these  occasions  were,  a  steel  plate  19  in.  thick, 
made  at  the  Schneider  foundry  at  Creusot,  and  two  compound 
plates  of  the  same  thickness,  one  made  by  Cammell  and  the  other 
by  Brown.  The  weapon  was  the  ioo-ton  Armstrong  muzzle- 
loader,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  defeated  by 
the  armour,  albeit  that  the  English  plates  were  thought  to  be 
defective  from  not  having  been  sufficiently  rolled  down,  and  were 
not  bolted  to  the  backing  as  they  should  have  been.  Shots 
fired  with  328  lbs.  of  Eossano  powder  failed  to  pierce,  and  did  no 
serious  injury  to  the  backing.  With  an  increased  charge  of  478  lbs. 
the  English  plates  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  Erench  plate 
was  badly  cracked,  but  the  projectiles  did  not  pierce ;  and  though 
two  further  rounds,  in  which  steel-headed  and  steel  shot  were 
used,  broke  up  the  last-named  plate,  the  projectiles  still  failed 
to  pierce,  one  falling  back  in  front  of  the  target,  and  the  other 
burying  itself  in  the  backing. 

Such  was  the  victory  of  the  armour  in  the  last  great  trial  but 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  plates  were  shattered ;  but  it  required 
several  rounds  to  destroy  the  Schneider  plate  ;  and,  when  the  great 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  an  experiment  on  land  and  of 
an  engagement  at  sea,  and  the  advantage  which  the  former  give 
to  the  gun,  are  considered,  it  seems  clear  that  the  armour  proved  fit 
to  protect  the  vital  parts  of  a  vessel  against  the  greatest  muzzle¬ 
loading  gun  ever  made.  Now,  however,  after  considerable  delay, 
a  breech-loader  with  forged  steel  projectiles  has  been  tried  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  extremely  different.  When  the  experiments  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  were  made  at  Spezia,  it  was  expected 
that  the  trial  of  the  ioo-ton  Armstrong  muzzle-loader  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  trial  of  the  ioo-ton  breech-loader ;  but,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  that  tremendous  weapon  was  not  put  to  the 
test.  Last  month,  however,  the  experiment  was  made,  and,  as  had 
been  foreseen  by  experts,  the  gun  was  victorious.  From  the 
excellent  accounts  which  were  published  in  the  Engineer  and 
Engineering  it  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  October  last  there  were 
comparative  trials  at  Spezia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
Committee  on  Naval  Ordnance,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
forged  steel  or  compound  plates  should  be  used  for  the  armour  of 
the  Lepanto  (13,851  tons)  and  the  Iluggiero  di  Loria  (10,000 


tons).  The  plates  were  apparently  precisely  similar  to  those  used 
before,  two  being  compound  by  Cammell  and  Brown,  and  the  third 
Creusot  steel.  Each  was  19  inches  thick.  The  gun,  charged  with 
770  lbs.  of  powder,  and  with  a  tempered  hard-steel  projectile,  was 
fired  from  a  distance  of  no  yards,  and  the  line  of  fire  was 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  plate.  Very  different  was 
the  effect  from  that  of  the  muzzle-loader  on  the  armour 
tried.  In  each  case  the  plate  was  pierced  at  once.  The  first  round 
was  fired  against  the  Cammell  plate,  and  the  shot  passed  clean 
through  it,  breaking  into  several  pieces,  two  of  which  were  large, 
and  the  slab  of  metal  was  divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  six 
parts.  The  Brown  plate  was  pierced  in  a  similar  way,  the  pro¬ 
jectile  breaking  up  in  this  case,  but  the  head  remaining  entire.  The 
plate  was  broken  into  four  pieces,  and  the  part  round  the  aperture 
made  by  the  shot  was  much  shattered.  Through  the  steel  plate, 
in  like  manner,  the  projectile  passed,  making  a  very  clean  perfora¬ 
tion,  and  breaking  up  as  the  other  two  had  done.  Three 
of  the  pieces  were  large,  and  one  penetrated  the  screen  in  the  rear 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  yard.  The  plate  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  but  was  less  fissured  in  front  than  the  other  two.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer  in  Engineering,  the  injuries  in  the  rear  were  with 
this  plate  far  less  than  with  the  Cammell  and  Brown  plates,  none 
of  the  fastenings  showed  any  signs  of  strain,  and  it  was  evident 
that  after  perforation  less  energy  remained  in  the  projectile  than 
in  those  which  had  traversed  the  compound  armour.  The  author 
of  the  article  in  the  Engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  seem9  to  think 
that  on  the  whole  the  compound  plates  were  shown  to  be  the  best, 
and,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  great  weight  attaches  to  any  opinion 
pronounced  in  the  columns  of  this  paper ;  but.  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  this  case,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  account 
given  is  from  an  Italian  source,  and  has  not  been  verified.  The 
engravings  in  Engineering  certainly  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Creusot  plate  proved  at  least  as  strong  as  the  English  ones. 

Whether,  however,  steel  is  better  or  worse  than  iron  and  steel, 
we  do  not  now  wish  to  consider,  important  as  the  question  is.  The 
great  fact  most  worthy  of  attention  in  these  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  is  that  once  more  the  power  of  guns  has  been  made  manifest, 
and  that  the  best  armour  that  could  be  produced  has  been  found 
not  to  be  armour  of  proof.  The  considerable  advantage,  alluded 
to  above,  which  the  gun  has  in  experiments  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  it  may  be  very  fairly  urged  that  the  armour  which  failed  at 
Spezia  might  sufficiently  protect  ships  in  a  sea-fight.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  a  supposition.  The  definite  result  which  cannot 
be  disputed  is  that  the  armour  which  two  years  ago  re¬ 
pulsed  shot  has  now  been  pierced  ;  and  already  it  seems  that 
in  Italy,  where  there  is  at  present  more  enterprise  in  naval 
matters  than  there  is  anywhere  else,  the  advisableness  of  using 
armour  with  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  inches,  or  of  abandoning 
it  altogether,  is  being  considered.  Now,  the  Inflexible  is  protected 
by  24  ins.  of  iron  in  some  places,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  vital  parts  and  battery  of  some  huge  ship  by  steel  plates 
of  the  same  thickness ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  at  the 
date  of  her  completion  there  would  not  be  in  existence  a  gun 
capable  of  driving  a  projectile  through  two  feet  or  more  of  metal. 
There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  ioo-ton  gun  as  the  final 
effort  of  artillerists.  In  view  of  their  inevitable  and  terrible 
activity  should  armour  be  abandoned?  Sir  E.  Reed  has  quite 
lately  argued  with  great  force  and  clearnesss — indeed,  with 
eloquence — in  favour  of  retaining  it,  and  has  no  doubt  shown 
the  terrible  peril  which  an  unarmoured  vessel,  without  a  proper 
under-water  deck,  may  incur  in  action.  Very  trying,  then,  is 
the  position  of  the  designers  of  war-ships,  to  whom,  after 
many  troubles,  the  Spezia  experiments  must  come  as  a  final 
blow.  We  cannot  presume  to  give  counsel,  but  this  much 
may  be  said  with  certainty — that,  however  our  ships  may  be 
constructed,  good  gunnery  on  board  them  will  be  all-important, 
as,  in  attempting  to  consider  the  naval  engagement  of  the  future, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  few  well- 
directed  shots  at  close  quarters. 


TIIE  MONTE  FIORE  CENTENARY. 

THE  congratulations  that  attended  last  year’s  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  were  accompanied  by  the 
universal  hope  that  he  should  complete  his  hundredth  year.  The 
zealization  of  that  hope  is  now  an  abiding  satisfaction.  Especially 
interesting  to  the  Jewish  world,  the  occasion  has  evoked  throughout 
Christendom  a  sentiment  equally  spontaneous.  Its  significance  is 
of  the  widest  comprehension — to  the  Jew  first,  but  also  to  the  Gentile. 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  the  type  of  all  that  is  representative  of  the 
genius  of  his  people — of  their  astonishing  tenacity  and  courage 
and  endurance.  With  the  energy  and  pertinacity  that  charac¬ 
terize  his  race,  he  has  pursued  the  undeviating  practice  of  charity, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  second  centui’5’,  the  pleasures  of  retrospection  that  vitalize  the 
sober  majesty  of  age  must  be  singularly  fruitful  of  consolation. 
Not  less  gratifying  at  the  present  moment  must  be  the  assurance 
that  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creature3  delight  in  that  contem¬ 
plation,  rejoice  in  the  results  of  his  labours,  and  share  in  his  un- 
extinguisbed  hopes.  The  pleasures  of  faith,  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  recently  discoursed,  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  his  life,  not 
merely  as  the  pallid  reflex  of  mediteval  vision. 

It  is  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  uncommon  power  and  influence  with 
which  fortune  had  endowed  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  His  wealth  and 
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social  position  gave  immense  weight  to  liis  efforts,  and  were  parti¬ 
cularly  powerful  in  ensuring  protection  to  a  people  scattered  in 
many"  lands,  victims  of  prejudice  and  persecution,  and  afflicted 
with  severe  disabilities.  But  the  gifts  of  fortune  might  wrell  have 
proved  ineffectual,  unsupported  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and 
foresight  and  tact  that  accompanied  them.  The  faith  that  removes 
mountains  vcas  combined  in  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  with  no  mean 
diplomatic  skill.  Not  wealth  alone,  nor  any  individual  influence  or 
power,  could  have  gained  the  great  victory  of  1840,  when  the 
Sultan’s  firman  decreed  the  complete  emancipation  of  his  Jewish 
subjects.  The  seven  voyages  to  Palestine,  the  interviews  with 
Mehemet  Ali  andthe  Sultan  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  the  journey 
to  Russia,  even  when  not  immediately  successful, were  all  productive 
of  the  enlightenment  that  advances  the  cause  of  toleration.  Pre¬ 
judice  and  ignorance  were  attacked  in  their  strongholds,  and  though 
in  Russia  and  Germany  there  have  since  been  intermittent  outbreaks 
of  fanaticism,  they  have  not  been  wholly  inspired  by  old  religious 
animosity.  The  agitation  against  the  Jews  of  Russia  is  indeed  not 
conducted  on  the  old  familiar  lines  ;  it  is  animated  by  other  forces 
besides  sectarian  bigotry,  and  is  therefore  a  problem  of  complexity 
and  difficulty  such  as  must  tax  any  individual  resources.  It  is  due 
to  the  work  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  as  it  is  the  reproach  and 
shame  of  Russia,  that  in  the  establishment  of  religious  equality 
Turkey  should  remain  an  example  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  fact  is 
full  of  significance,  and  should  bo  borne  in  mind  by  the  friends 
of  Russia  when  they  exalt  the  progressive  policy  of  that  country 
at  the  expense  of  retrograde  Turkey. 

The  life-work  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  only  partially  indicated 
by  these  salient  points  of  interest.  They  are  the  triumph  of  his 
career,  their  fame  is  universal,  they  are  the  possession  of  the 
human  race.  The  record  of  them  has  something  of  the  fascination 
of  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  the  days  of  pilgrimage  and 
self-sacrifice,  when  the  heroic  was  not  cynically  associated  in 
men’s  minds  with  foolishness.  When  felicitated  on  his  centenary, 
Fontenelle  remarked,  “  Je  suis  Fran^ais;  j’ai  vecu  cent  ans,  et  je 
n’ai  jamais  donne  le  plus  petit  ridicule  a  la  plus  petite  vertu.” 
The  life  and  example  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  cannot  be  epitomized 
in  the  style  of  “  le  discret  Fontenelle,”  or  crystallized  in  a  bon 
mot.  He  did  something  more  than  plead  the  quality  of  mercy 
and  the  equity  of  tolerance  before  sovereigns.  His  sympathy 
has  not  been  confined  to  one  people,  or  his  labours  prolonged 
in  one  righteous  cause.  He  did  more  than  disburse  charity  on 
a  magnificent  scale  in  the  presence  of  all  men.  If  fortune  provided 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  with  the  power  of  benevolence,  public  and 
private,  a  fervid  and  single-hearted  love  of  humanity  was  the  living 
motive-force.  Great  achievements  are  not  incompatible  with  petty 
infirmities  ;  the  natural  desire  of  the  praise  of  men  has  not  seldom 
been  gratified  to  the  detriment  of  the  simpler  virtues.  There  is  no 
si  o-n  in  the  suggestive  record  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  exertions 
of  the  influence  of  the  “  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.”  It  is  sin¬ 
gularly  free  from  this  or  any  other  taint  that  might  detract  from 
its  value  or  impair  the  force  of  its  example.  This  is  the  charm 
that  invests  his  life  with  its  chief  attraction  and  has  gained  for 
him  the  affection  and  reverence  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  It  is 
much  that,  in  an  age  of  cynical  unbelief,  antagonistic  to  the 
zealous  and  consistent  practice  of  faith,  the  centenary  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  should  arouse  so  wholesome  and  hearty  an  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


NEWMARKET  HOUGHTON  MEETING. 

TE  have  before  us  a  Sporting  Calendar  of  the  year  1774,  in 
which  we  find  that  the  Houghton  Meeting  used  to  be  held 
during  November.  In  that  particular  year  it  began  on  a  Tuesday 
and  ended  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  races  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  matches.  Only  200 1.  appears  to  have  been  given  in 
“  added  money  ”  during  the  six  days  racing,  and  this  was  divided 
into  equal  prizes  of  50 1.  On  the  other  band,  the  matches  were 
often  for  much  larger  sums,  one  of  them  being  for  1,000  guineas. 
How  the  bookmakers  of  the  period  managed  to  live  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  as  the  favourites  won  with  surprising  regularity.  The 
meeting  ended  on  the  7th  of  November  ;  and  it  may  astonish  some 
people  who  cry  out  at  the  immoderate  length  of  the  modern  racing 
season  to  hear  that  in  the  year  1769  there  was  flat-racing  at 
Epsom  on  the  day  after  Christmas. 

The  first  day  of  the  Houghton  Meeting  of  1884  reminded 
us  of  the  Houghton  Meeting  of  1774  as  far  as  the  success  of 
the  favourites  was  concerned,  for  they  won  in  every  instance. 
The  racing  began  with  a  dead-heat  between  Toastmaster  and 
Tombola,  but  in  the  deciding  heat  old  Toastmaster  won 
easily.  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  pretty  little  filly,  Coy,  by 
Hermit,  won  a  Selling  Plate ;  and  his  very  promising  colt, 
Domino,  who  had  won  one  race  at  the  First  and  two  races  at 
the  Second  October  Meeting,  now  won  the  Monday  Nursery  by 
half  a  dozen  lengths.  lie  has  the  muscular  quarters  and  loins 
that  are  so  essential  in  a  good  racehorse.  Eight  horses  ran  for 
the  Criterion.  Melton,  the  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  was 
made  the  favourite,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  beating 
all  his  opponents  in  a  canter  over  the  stiff  Criterion  course.  His 
action  in  his  gallop  is  very  fine,  and,  although  not  a  large  colt,  he 
has  plenty  of  power.  Langwell,  Golden  Ray,  Risingham,  and  the 
Lynette  filly  were  among  the  field,  but  nothing  seemed  to  have 
any  chance  with  the  favouiite.  All  the  eight  starters  are  entered 
for  the  Derby  of  next  year,  so  the  Criterion  may  be  said  to  form 
one  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  race.  We  may  observe  here 


that  the  stallion  Wild  Oats,  who  ran  a  dead  heat  with  Pero 
Gomez  for  this  race  in  1868,  has  died  very  lately.  In  1881  he 
was  sold  for  2,000  guineas,  at  the  break-up  of  the  Cobham  stud. 
After  becoming  a  prominent  favourite  both  for  the  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Derby,  one  of  his  legs  filled  in  the  spring,  and  he  ran  for 
neither  race,  nor  did  he  ever  run  again  in  public.  After  the  late 
Criterion  many  people  shook  their  heads  about  Melton,  and  said 
that  he  also  had  a  suspicious  leg,  which  might  perhaps  bring  about 
a  failure  not  unlike  that  which  befel  Wild  Oats.  On  this  point 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  opinion,  but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  the  colt  is  sound  enough  at  present,  whatever  may  be 
in  store  for  him  in  the  future.  General  Owen  William’s  four- 
year-old  Cohort  cantered  in,  ten  lengths  in  front  of  afield  of  eight 
horses,  in  the  Ancaster  Welter  Handicap,  under  9  st.  5  lbs. 
Goldfield,  another  four-year-old,  was  carrying  as  much  as 
10  st.  8  lbs. 

The  finishes  on  the  day  of  the  Cambridgeshire  were  wonderfully 
close.  Four  and  a  half  to  1  had  been  laid  on  old  Exile  II.  for 
the  first  race,  but  Dean  Swift  made  a  good  race  with  him,  and 
was  only  beaten  by  half  a  length.  Mr.  Hammond,  the  owner  of 
the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire,  took  the  next  race  with  his 
two-year-old  filly  Alaska,  who  only  won  by  a  head,  after  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  struggle  with  Barnacles.  In  a  match  between 
Village  Boy  and  Auctioneer,  9  to  4  was  laid  on  the  former,  but 
it  was  all  that  even  the  skill  of  Archer  could  do  to  nurse  the  old 
horse  home,  a  winner  by  a  head.  The  next  race  was  won  by  a  neck 
only,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  then  came  the  Cambridgeshire, 
which,  as  we  said  last  week,  was  won  by  a  head.  The  race 
which  followed  was  won  by  a  length,  but  Campbell  only  won  the 
Criterion  Nursery  by  a  head,  and  the  last  race  of  the  day  was 
secured  by  but  half  a  length,  although  with  tolerable  ease.  The 
luck  which  had  attended  backers  on  the  first  day  did  not  desert 
them  on  the  second,  for  the  first  favourites  won  in  eight  of  the 
nine  races  which  took  place  during  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  professional  betting  men  very  rarely  have  had 
two  such  terrible  days  together  as  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
the  late  Houghton  meeting,  and  they  must  have  been  the  more  pro¬ 
voked  because  many  of  the  favourites  only  just  secured  their  race3. 
Holders  of  paddock  tickets  had  no  reason  for  grumbling  before 
the  Cambridgeshire,  as  nearly  all  the  competitors  were  saddled  in 
the  Bird  Cage.  Spectators,  however,  might  well  complain  of  the 
mist  which  rose  before  that  race,  and  made  it  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  colours  of  the  jockeys  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Yet 
it  was  quite  clear  enough  to  see  the  finish,  which  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  one.  Fortunately  there  was  no  rain  ;  and  if  the  racing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cambridgeshire,  was  not  of  a  very  high 
class,  almost  all  the  finishes  were  finely  contested.  The  victory 
of  Florence  in  the  Cambridgeshire  was  one  of  which  every  well- 
wisher  to  racing  may  justly  be  proud,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  have  had  some  of  the  best  horses  on  the  turf  this  season 
that  England  has  ever  produced. 

The  Stand  Handicap,  on  the  Wednesday,  was  quite  a  family 
affair  for  the  Loateses,  as  they  rode  the  first,  second,  and  third  in 
the  race.  Domino,  who  seems  to  like  Newmarket  Heath,  beat  a 
dozen  two-year-olds  for  the  New  Nursery  Stakes.  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild  got  the  better  of  Lord  Cadogan  in  a  match  between 
Middlethorpe  and  The  Mate,  in  which  the  winner  gave  1 5  lbs.  to 
the  loser.  The  Dewhurst  Plate  was  one  of  the  most  important 
two-year-old  races  of  the  year,  as  it  brought  out  Xaintrailles 
and  the  Casuistry  colt,  who  had  been  second  and  third  for  the 
Middle  Park  Plat9,  as  well  as  Cora,  who  had  been  seriously 
interfered  with  in  an  early  part  of  that  race.  The  Casuistry 
colt  had  been  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  Mr.  Cloete 
between  the  races  for  the  Middle  Park  and  the  Dewhurst  Plates, 
according  to  the  Field,  for  1 ,000k  less  than  the  price  that  the  Duke 
had  given  for  him.  The  course  for  the  Dewhurst  Plate  is  a  furlong 
further  than  that  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  but  the  finish  is  the 
same  for  both  races.  There  was  a  beautiful  start,  and  the  ten  two- 
year-olds  got  away  in  a  line.  Farewell  made  the  running  during 
the  early  part  of  the  race,  but  half  way  across  the  flat  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  Casuistry  colt,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Cora.  At  the  Bushes  Xaintrailles,  who  was  the  first  favourite, 
went  up  to  Cora,  but  he  rather  lost  than  made  ground  as  they 
came  down  the  hill.  Cora  challenged  the  Casuistry  colt  in  the 
Abingdon  Bottom,  but  very  unsuccessfully,  for  the  son  of  Sterling 
and  Casuistry  shot  away  when  Archer  roused  him,  and  won  the 
race  with  very  great  ease  by  three  lengths.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  run  in  a  coltish  and  ungainly  fashion  for  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  which  had  been  his  first  race  ;  but  now  he  seemed 
quite  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  racing,  and  he  could  not 
have  won  in  batter  style.  He  is  a  magnificent  colt,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers  that  his  new  owner  refused  10, 000k  for 
him  after  the  race — a  high  offer,  when  one  remembers  the  fuss  that 
was  made  at  8,600  guineas  being  given  for  Harvester  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  Two  Thousand.  That,  of  course,  was  a  very 
different  matter  to  giving  such  a  price  for  a  colt  that  has  got 
all  the  risks  of  the  winter  and  a  spring  training  before  him. 
The  breeding  of  the  Casuistry  colt  is  interesting,  as  he  has  no 
less  than  four  distinct  strains  of  Birdcatcher  blood  in  his  veins, 
as  well  as  two  of  Touchstone.  He  certainly  ran  a  great  colt  in 
the  Dewhurst  Plate,  and  some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
is  probably  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  season;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  receiving  4  lbs.  and  sex  from  Cora, 
as  well  as  4  lbs.  from  Xaintrailles  ;  and,  good  as  his  performance 
undoubtedly  was,  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  that  of  Melton 
in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  People  who  talked  about  oliering  many 
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thousands  sterling  for  two-year-olds  were  reminded  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  horseflesh  in  the  race  which  followed  the  Dewhurst 
Plate,  when  Wickham,  who  had  been  hacked  at  a  short  price  for 
the  Derby,  less  than  a  year  ago,  only  ran  a  bad  third  for  a  Selling 
Plate  of  ioo l. 

The  Feather  Plate  on  the  Thursday  was  won  by  the  thorough¬ 
bred  pony  Lonsdale,  by  Petrarch.  This  very  well-shaped  little 
colt  has  plenty  of  bone,  and  his  movement  is  beautiful.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  two  such  excellent  ponies  as  Lonsdale  and  Lucy 
Ashton  should  have  appeared  on  the  turf  in  one  year.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Lucy  Ashton  met  with  an  accident  in  April  after  she 
had  won  more  than  1,000 1.  in  stakes.  After  Lonsdale’s  victory  in 
the  Feather  Plate,  Northern  Duke  beat  a  large  field  for  a 
Selling  Plate,  and  then  followed  the  Troy  Stakes.  In  the 
race  of  the  same  name  at  Stockbridge,  White  Nun  had  beaten 
Glamour  by  several  lengths,  so  she  was  now  made  the  favourite, 
as  the  2  lbs.  advantage,  which  Glamour  was  to  have,  did  not  seem 
enough  to  put  the  two  fillies  on  an  equality.  Archer  rode  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  White  Nun,  Cannon  rode  Lord  Rosebery’s 
Glamour,  and  Snowden  rode  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Maria  Renata. 
The  favourite  made  the  running,  but  Cannon  waited  patiently  in 
the  rear  of  his  two  opponents  until  reaching  the  rails,  when  the 
three  fillies  took  close  order  and  ran  a  beautiful  race  home.  Caunon 
just  managed  to  secure  the  judge’s  verdict  by  a  head  with  Glamour, 
and  White  Nun  was  only  a  neck  in  front  of  Maria  Renata.  St. 
Gatien  was  made  a  very  strong  favourite  for  the  Free  Handicap 
Sweepstakes,  although  he  was  giving  3  lbs.  to  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  at  one  time  had  been  considered  superior  to  any  horse  that 
had  run  in  the  Two  Thousand  or  Derby.  As  they  came  out  of 
the  Abingdom  Bottom  Archer  brought  Duke  of  Richmond  up  to 
St.  Gatien’s  girths,  but  Wood  more  than  held  his  own  on  the 
favourite,  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Some  two-year- 
olds  of  celebrity  came  out  for  the  Churley  Stakes.  The  first 
favourite  was  Sir  George  Cketwynd’s  Kiugwood,  who  had  won 
five  races  out  of  six,  and  the  second  favourite  was  St.  Helena, 
who  had  won  four  races  out  of  five.  The  pair  were  meeting  at 
even  weights,  and  they  were  each  giving  3  lbs.  to  the  dimiuutive 
Mearns,  whose  public  form  had  been  somewhat  inferior  to  their 
own,  although  she  had  won  four  races.  Archer  waited  with  this  filly 
while  the  two  favourites  were  fighting  out  their  duel,  and  biding 
his  time  with  admirable  judgment,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  last 
moment,  and  just  landed  the  stakes  by  a  head,  while  St.  Helena 
beat  Kiugwood  by  exactly  the  same  distance.  This  was  one  of 
the  finest  races  of  the  meeting. 

There  was  a  pretty  race  again  on  the  following  day  for  a  selling 
plate,  in  which  Oanzoni,  ridden  by  Archer,  beat  Village  Boy, 
ridden  by  Snowden,  by  a  neck,  and  Aiguillette  and  Maria  ran  a 
dead  heat  for  third  place.  White  Nuu  had  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  her  race  of  the  previous  day  to  win  the  Home-Bred 
Foal  Post  Stakes,  although  she  had  the  advantage  of  Archer's 
riding.  Lord  Ellesmere  won  the  race  with  Zagazig.  Only  two 
horses,  St.  Gatien  and  Archiduc,  ran  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup. 
This  race  is  run  over  the  Cesarewitch  Course,  and,  as  the  two 
horses  were  carrying  even  weights,  St.  Gatien  was  meeting 
Archiduc  on  5  lbs.  better  terms  than  in  the  Cesarewitch,  when  he 
had  beaten  Archiduc  by  more  than  four  lengths.  The  race,  there¬ 
fore,  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  certainty  for  St.  Gatien  that 
8  to  1  was  laid  upon  him ;  nor  were  these  long  odds  ever  in 
danger,  as  he  won  the  race,  with  his  ears  pricked,  by  ten  lengths. 
The  way  the  great  horse  came  up  the  hill  from  the  Abingdon 
Bottom  and  glided  from  his  adversary  was  a  sight  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  see.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
weather,  which  throughout  the  three  autumn  meetings  at  New¬ 
market  was  almost  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  the  number  of  colds  caught  on  the  bleak 
heath  has  been — as  racing  reporters  are  fond  of  saying — “  the 
smallest  on  record.” 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  second  concert  of  the  season  opened  with  Mozart’s  over¬ 
ture  to  the  Mctr/ic  Flute.  The  performance  of  this  work  at 
once  showed  that  the  high  point  to  which  the  band  had  been 
brought  the  Saturday  before  is  to  be  the  real  starting-point  of  the 
season,  and  was  not  only  produced  by  the  energy  always  deve¬ 
loped  at  a  first  performance.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  that 
“  staleness  ”  so  often  found  in  a  band  at  the  second  concert  of  a 
season.  The  fine  qualities  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  the  conductor,  were  well  shown  in  a  fine  perform¬ 
ance  of  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C,  generally  called  No.  9,  but 
which  the  compiler  of  the  programme  (G)  prefers  to  call  No.  10, 
on  the  grounds  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Symphony  written  in 
1826,  and  therefore  the  true  No.  9,  is  still  in  existence.  Mile. 
Olotilde  Keeberg  was  the  pianist.  She  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Mr.  Manns’s  benefit,  in  June 
1883,  but  had  not  before  played  in  the  regular  concert  season. 
She  was  first  heard  in  Beethoven's  concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  in  E  flat,  No.  5  (Op.  73).  In  this  she  showed  powers 
and  intelligence  of  a  very  high  order.  Her  touch  is  delicate 
and  sharp,  producing  a  clear  tone  and  great  incisiveness  of  attack, 
and  she  also  has  acquired  an  unusual  independence  of  the  hands, 
together  with  an  almost  perfect  mastery  of  gradations  of 
power,  and  is  further  able  to  produce  the  loudest  fortes  with¬ 
out  thumping  and  destroying  the  musical  quality  of  the  tone. 
Mile.  Keeberg  is  gifted  with  a  delicate  and  refined  musical  or¬ 


ganization,  which  enables  her  to  give  a  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  the  composer’s  thoughts,  and,  though  her  rendering  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  strong  mark  of  individuality,  it  is  not  disfigured  by 
attempts  at  securing  originality  by  the  means  of  eccentricity  or 
vulgar  daring.  Mile.  Keeberg  chose  for  her  unaccompanied  solos 
Etude  in  F,  No.  8  (Op.  10),  Chopin,  Romance  in  A,  Mendelssohn, 
Gi'gue,  Handel.  Three  numbers  from  Mr,  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s 
new  oratorio,  The  Itose  of  Sharon,  were  given.  The  first  of  these, 
the  song,  “  Rise  up,  niy.love,”  was  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd.  The  music  is  singularly  charming.  The  song  is  constructed 
on  much  the  same  plan  as  “Salve  dimora”  in  Gounod’s  Faust j 
though,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  been  in  any  way  guilty  of  plagiarism,  only  that  he 
has  employed  the  same  peculiar  type  of  flowing,  non-recurrent 
melody,  and  has  used  the  same  device  of  sustaining  his  voice-part 
by  an  important  part  for  the  solo  violin,  so  that  the  song  really, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gounod’s  composition,  becomes  a  duet  between 
the  voice  and  violin,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  This  was 
followed  by  the  instrumental  movement  or  intermezzo,  “  Spring- 
Morning  on  Lebanon,”  which  shows  the  composer  again  as  one 
having  very  happy  and  poetic  melodic  inspirations,  which  he  treats- 
with  judgment  and  skill.  In  spite  of  its  beauty,  this  movement 
dragged  rather,  and  became  almost  wearisome  before  its  close, 
owing  to  some  trace  of  that  blemish,  the  want  of  sustentation  and 
homogeneity,  which  seems  so  common  amongst  modern  composers, 
especially  in  this  country. 

The  other  orchestral  movement,  the  Prelude  to  the  Third  Part, 
called  “  Sleep,”  is  rather  unsuited  to  the  concert-room.  A  skilfully 
and  artistically  arranged  murmur  for  the  whole  orchestra,  with 
muted  violins  predominating,  makes  an  admirable  introduction 
and  contrast  to  other  music,  but  standing  by  itself  cannot  make 
much  impression  upon  an  audience,  however  great  its  intrinsic 
merits  may  be.  On  the  whole,  the  more  careful  consideration  of 
this  selection  only  confirms  us  in  the  high  opinion  which  we 
formed  of  the  work  when  it  was  produced  at  the  recent  Norwich. 
Festival.  The  other  items  of  the  programme  were  the  two  songs — 
Serenade  (Schwanengesang)  of  Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn’s  “  The 
Garland,”  sung  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  best  style. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  IV.* 

ESS  work  probably  has  been  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
than  to  any  other  part  of  our  history.  The  causes  of  this 
neglect  are  manifold.  The  contemporary  chronicles  are  few  and 
not  of  the  highest  class,  while  the  times  present  some  peculiar 
difliculties,  and  are  marked  by  comparatively  few  striking  events. 
Although  the  reign  was  the  iruit  of  a  revolution,  and  was  itself 
full  of  political  change,  it  has  none  of  the  heroic  characteristics  of 
a  revolutionary  epoch.  For  the  first  five  years  after  his  accession, 
the  period  covered  by  the  volume  before  us,  Henry  was  engaged  in 
a  desperate  struggle  to  retain  his  throne  against  the  powerful 
aristocracy  which  had  dethroned  his  predecessor.  The  country 
was  full  of  discontent,  disorder,  and  treason.  Without  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  single  foreign  war  of  real  importance,  it  was  never  at. 
peace,  and  was  at  times  even  in  danger.  Money  was  sorely  needed 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  money  was  extraordinarily  scarce.  Confused  as 
the  history  of  the  reign  consequently  is,  it  is  well  worth  writing, 
for  it  is  full  of  constitutional  importance.  In  one  sense  it  was  a 
period  of  retrogression.  Social  and  religious  questions  yielded  for 
a  while  to  the  preponderance  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aristo¬ 
cracy.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  King  was  forced  by  the 
defect  in  his  title  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  position  to- 
yield  to  the  demands  of  Parliament ;  and  the  successful  asser¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  rights  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  lasting 
freedom  than  could  have  been  attained  by  such  premature  out¬ 
bursts  as  the  villein  insurrection  or  the  Lollard  movement.  Mr. 
Wylie  has  done  good  service  in  setting  forth  the  obscure  troubles 
of  the  early  years  of  Henry’s  reign.  He  has  gone  to  work 
in  the  right  way,  for  he  has  gained  his  information  from  the 
official  records  of  the  reign  both  in  print  and  manuscript.  Such 
an  investigation  as  he  has  made  represents  a  vast  amount  of 
skilful  and  patient  labour.  In  many  places  he  has  broken 
entirely  new  ground,  and  will  have  the  thanks  of  those  who 
will  hereafter  enter  into  his  labours.  His  account  of  the  treason¬ 
able  intrigue  in  which  the  abbots  of  Colchester,  Byleigh,  and 
St.  Osythe  were  concerned  shows  that  he  can  tell  a  story  with 
animation ;  and  the  more  efforts  he  makes  in  this  direction  the 
better  his  next  volume  will  be,  for  one  well-drawn  picture 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  times  better  than  a  dozen  bare 
notices  of  kindred  though  separate  events.  In  marking  some 
defects  in  a  volume  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  praise  we  wish 
to  be  considered  rather  as  offering  suggestions  with  regard  to  a 
work  still  in  progress  than  as  carping  at  what  has  been  already 
done.  Investigators  of  official  records  are  naturally  beset  by  a 
tendency  to  overvalue  minute  details,  for  it  is  hard  for  a  man  who 
has  caught  a  fact  to  throw  it  back  again  into  the  sea  of  oblivion. 
In  common  with  certain  other  historians,  Mr.  Wylie  is  inclined  to 
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forget  that  many  things  that  are  true  are,  nevertheless,  unim¬ 
portant.  His  History  would  have  gained  in  interest  and  would 
not  have  lost  in  usefulness  had  he  been  strong-minded  enough,  to 
have  refrained  from  telling  us  all  he  had  found  out.  As  it  is,  he 
seems  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  facts,  and  scarcely  ever  attempts 
to  rise  above  them  and  discuss  their  significance.  This  want  of 
grasp  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  partly  due  also  to  another  cause. 
He  seems  to  have  confined  his  historical  reading  too  exclusively  to 
his  special  period,  and  scarcely  to  have  mastered  the  general  course 
of  English  history  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  it  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the 
grant  of  the  office  of  Constable  to  Henry  Percy,  he  is  misled  by  the 
fact  that  the  grantee  was  not  the  heir  of  Humfrey  Bohun — whom, 
by  the  way,  he  oddly  describes  (p.  5)  as  Count  of  Hereford — and 
says  (p.  23)  that  “  the  Constable"  was  of  course  appointed  during 
the  King's  pleasure."  The  office  was,  of  course,  an  hereditary 
dignity;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  held  it  in  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Humfrey  Bohun,  and  the 
right  of  the  King  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  new  grant  was 
derived  from  his  marriage  with  the  other.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wylie 
seem  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  history  of  Convocation  or 
of  the  position  of  the  clergy  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  (p.  36). 
And,  again,  in  his  account  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  Henry’s 
reign,  he  describes  the  annual  sums  paid  by  certain  cities  and 
boroughs  to  the  Crown  as  the  price  of  certain  charters,  though  the 
payments  really  were  the  ancient  fee-farm  rents.  A  less  serious 
indication  of  his  having  come  to  his  work  without  much  previous 
preparation  is  the  ugly  custom  of  quoting  from  his  documents 
morsels  of  antique  spelling  that  are  of  no  earthly  use  and  only 
annoy  the  eye.  We  hope,  too,  that  in  his  next  volume  he  will 
confine  himself  to  prosaic  and  useful  headings  to  his  pages.  It  is 
a  serious  drawback  in  reading  to  have  one’s  thoughts  continually 
•distracted  by  an  effort  to  remember  the  place  or  context  of  some 
disjointed  quotation.  For  the  scraps  out  of  Shakspeare’s 
Henry  I V.  there  is  some  excuse  ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  all ; 
and  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  a  page  describing  the  negotiations  for  the  return  of 
Isabella  and  her  dowry  by  “  My  Daughter !  Oh,  My  Ducats  !  ”  is 
neither  witty  nor  strictly  accurate  as  a  quotation  ;  and  that  to 
head  the  enumeration  of  the  relics  at  Constantinople  “  The  True 
Cross,  the  Sponge,  the  Keed,”  &c.,  with  “  And  in  a  glas  he  hadde 
Pi  gges  Bones,”  is  at  least  in  questionable  taste. 

The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  we  disguise  our  revolutions.  His  claim  as  the  heir 
of  TIenry  III.  thinly  veiled  the  fact  that  his  throne  depended  on  a 
Parliamentary  title.  Mr.  Wylie  propounds  the  strange  notion 
that,  by  his  claim  “  by  the  right  blood  of  the  good  lord  King 
Henry,”  he  “clearly  means  that  his  father  and  mother  were  both 
direct  descendants  from  Henry  III.” — a  fact  too  little  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  stated  in  the  challenge.  The  words  certainly  refer  to  a 
wrong  blood — namely,  the  descent  of  the  Earl  of  March  through 
a  female — and  this  is  borne  out,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  remarks  {Cons. 
Hist.  iii.  12),  by  the  fact  that  Henry  excluded  his  own  daughters 
from  the  succession.  Nor  can  Mr.  Wylie  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  King’s  right  was  based  on  con¬ 
quest — a  misconception  by  which  he  loses  the  key  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  power  of  Parliament  under  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty.  The  greatness  of  the  occasion  was  marked  by  the 
creation  of  forty-six  knights  at  the  coronation.  It  is,  however, 
too  much  to  say  that  Henry  thus  instituted  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  a  subject  to  which  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted,  for  the 
bath  taken  by  each  of  these  new  knights  was  an  ordinary  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  knighthood,  though  Sir  IT.  Nicolas  is  doubtless 
right  in  treating  the  rise  of  the  Order  as  a  consequence  of  this 
large  and  special  creation.  No  ceremony,  indeed,  was  too  great 
to  mark  the  real  importance  of  the  accession,  for  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  during  which  the  King  reigned  in  strict 
obedience  to  constitutional  rules.  Henry  owed  his  crown  to  the 
Parliament,  and  sought  the  support  of  Parliament  in  the  various 
troubles  that  beset  him.  These  troubles  soon  began.  An  interest¬ 
ing  account  is  given  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon, 
Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Rutland,  which  certainly  caused  the  death  of 
Richard,  of  whatever  nature  that  death  may  have  been.  This 
conspiracy  was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows ;  for  in  one  form  or 
other  the  King’s  struggle  with  the  great  nobles  went  on  until  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1408.  Another  element 
of  danger  was  revealed  by  the  lawless  execution  of  the  rebel  earls. 
At  Cirencester  Kent  and  Salisbury  were  beheaded  by  the  mob, 
and  a  like  fate  befell  Lord  le  Despenser  at  Bristol,  and  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  at  Pleshey.  Lawful  authority  was  weak,  and 
riots  and  deeds  of  violence  filled  the  land.  Some  valuable  and 
interesting  records  are  given  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
in  1400  and  1402.  In  1400,  for  example,  we  are  told  how 

At  Whitwell,  in  Derbyshire,  Robert  Rye  and  others  la}'  in  wait  for  one 
George  Dirkes.  Taking  the  alarm,  Dirkes  ran  into  the  church,  but  was 
followed  and  murdered  at  the  high  altar.  The  suburbs  of  Hereford  were 
kept  in  terror  by  the  raids  of  a  highwayman,  named  Thomas  Byton. 
Similar  alarms  were  felt  at  Newent,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Newenton, 
near  Higham  Ferrers.  At  Colne,  in  Essex,  two  monks  and  a  chaplain  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  and  attacked  the  park  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Oxford.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1400,  the  house  of  Anise  Poydras 
was  broken  into  and  pillaged  at  Fownhope,  near  Hereford;  while  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  Bishop  of  H  ereford’s  domain,  at  Prestbury. — P.  197, 

And  so  on. 

It  is  only  by  reading  sucfi  records  as  these  which  Mr.  Wylie  has 
gathered  from  the  Patent  Bolls  tank  one  can  gain  any  idea  of  the 
disorderly  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  terrible  need  there  was 


of  a  strong  hand  to  rule  it.  While  poverty,  famine,  and  political 
disaffection  account  for  no  small  part  of  these  disturbances,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  view  them  altogether  apart  from  the  social 
outbreak  of  1381.  How  far  the  civil  lawlessness  of  the  reign  was 
connected  with  the  Lollard  revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide.  Mr.  Wylie  believes  that  at  this  period, 
at  least,  the  “  Lollard  opinions”  were  not  dangerous  to  civil  society. 
His  whole  argument  on  this  subject,  however,  is  vitiated  by  the 
misconception  implied  by  the  terms  of  his  proposition.  The  question 
is  not  necessarily  concerned  with  the  character  of  Wyclif’s  teaching 
or  the  special  opinions  recanted  by  this  or  that  Lollard ;  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  part  borne  by  Wyclif’s  followers  in  any  social 
or  political  disturbance.  And,  remembering  what  that  part  was 
in  the  reign  of  Richard,  and  wbat  it  was  in  the  reign  of  ITenry  V., 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  disorder  of  which  we  have  spoken 
was  aggravated  by  the  fierce  struggle  against  authority  in 
spiritual  things.  Indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  the  King  and 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  ordering  the  execution  of  Sawtre  has  led 
Mr.  Wylie  to  imply  that  in  England  it  was  only  “  by  heated 
harangues  and  wordy  arguments  that  men’s  thoughts  had  become 
familiar  ”  with  the  idea  of  burning  heretics.  Death  by  burning, 
however,  had  loDg  been  recognized  by  our  law  books  as  the 
punishment  of  heresy,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
had  been  inflicted  in  England  before  Sawtre’s  case.  To  the 
troubles  of  the  Government  at  home  were  added  rebellion  in 
Wales,  anarchy  in  Ireland,  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  and 
piracy  and  privateering  in  the  Channel.  Some  important  details 
are  given  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Welsh  border  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  Owen  Glendower,  and  of  the  repressive  ordi¬ 
nances  issued  by  the  Council.  Among  these  gifts  or  collections  for 
the  maintenance  of  bards  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  any  bard, 
minstrel,  or  strolling  Welshman  found  roaming  about  the  country  was 
to  suffer  a  year’s  imprisonment.  The  miscellaneous  character  of 
our  naval  force  is  fully  illustrated.  At  one  time  the  Great  Council 
provided  ten  ships  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  French  invasion ;  at 
another  the  Cinque  Ports  were  called  on  to  provide  some  part  of 
the  fleet  they  were  bound  to  furnish,  and  in  one  case  the  need  was 
so  pressing  that  the  forty  days’  notice  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
could  not  be  given.  For  the  invasion  of  Scotland  ships  were  found 
by  Bristol  and.  other  ports  on  the  south  and  west  coasts.  On  one 
occasion  the  Council  ordered  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast 
to  man  and  equip  a  fleet  at  their  own  cost.  The  Commons, 
however,  objected  to  this  demand,  the  orders  were  withdrawn, 
and  (though  Mr.  Wylie  does  not  seem  aware  of  it)  a  pre¬ 
cedent  wa9  created  which  was  not  neglected  by  St.  John  and 
Holborne  in  their  speeches  in  defence  of  Hampden.  No  small 
part  of  the  naval  warfare  of  the  time  was  carried  on  by  privateers, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  how  four  shipowners  of  Lynn  caught  the 
Scottish  admiral  and  King  Robert’s  secretary.  Such  unsystematic 
efforts  were  naturally  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  our  coasts  or 
the  protection  of  our  coasting  trade.  In  1403  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort, 
Admiral  of  the  North,  organized  a  convoy  for  the  protection  of 
ships  trading  between  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne.  Constant 
descents  were  made  upon  the  south  coast  both  by  the  French  and 
the  Bretons,  between  whom,  by  the  way,  there  was  something 
more  than  a  “  diplomatic  distinction  ”  (p.  384).  Once  the  Bretons 
lauded  near  Plymouth,  and  “  burned  and  plundered  at  their  will.” 
The  next  year  they  attacked  Dartmouth,  but  the  men  of  Devon  beat 
them  back,  slaying  their  leader,  and  taking  many  noble  prisoners. 
By  these  and  other  such  troubles,  and  above  all  by  his  need  of 
money,  the  King  was  kept  in  constant  dependence  on  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  forced,  perhaps  not  unwillingly,  to  reign  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The  mass  of 
details  which  Mr.  Wylie  has  so  laboriously  gathered  have,  there¬ 
fore,  a  special  significance.  They  illustrate  and  explain  an 
important  era  in  the  growth  of  our  Constitution  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life. 

THREE  NOVELS.* 

T ENORE  ANNANDALE'S  STORY  begins  with  a  pretty 
picture.  The  heroine  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a  swing 
which  hangs  from  the  gnarled  and  knotted  bough  of  an  orchard  tree. 
She  is  in  a  brown  study,  leaning  her  head  dreamily  against  the  hand 
which  grasps  the  rope,  and  her  deep-looking  hazel  eyes  are  fixed  on 
vacancy.  The  other  hand  lies  upon  her  lap,  and  holds  a  small,  well- 
worn  volume,  “  whose  dark-red  morocco  cover  and  gilt  edges  show 
traces  of  having  been  in  constant  use  for  many  long  years."  This 
brings  us  to  the  ninth  line  and  the  sixteenth  epithet;  and  about 
the  same  number  of  lines  and  adjectives  serve  to  describe  the  de¬ 
clining  sun,  which  covers  everything  with  shimmering  gold,  and  a 
beautiful  young  glossy-black  collie  dog,  whose  expressive  brown 
eyes  “  watch  the  movements  of  his  mistress,”  who  “  had  remained 
motionless  for  a  long  while.”  The  mistress  is  Lenore,  an  orphan 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  Egremonts,  who  are  themselves 
orphans  under  the  charge  of  a  preternaturally  good  brother 
Philip ;  and  Lenore  thinks  it  high  time  that  she  shall  help  him 
with  his  burden.  There  are  younger  brothers  and  sisters  who  all 
want  placing  in  the  world.  One  of  them  has  set  his  heart  on  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  Lenore  imagines  that  if  she  were  to  earn 

*  Lenore  Annandale’s  Story.  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green.  1  vol. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

Out  of  their  Element.  By  Lady  Margaret  Mnjendie.  3  vols.  London  : 
Bentley  &  Son. 

'The  Golden  Pin;  or,  a  IPeelt  of  Madness.  By  Hamilton  Seymour  and 
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some  money  as  a  governess  or  companion,  she  could  gratify  his 
ambition  by  sending  him  to  Cooper’s  Hill.  This  she  eventually 
does,  showing  how  much  is  possible  in  a  well-regulated  work  of 
fiction  which  in  everyday  life  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  For  Terence,  who  is  next  in  point  of  age  to  Philip,  and 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  she  is  prepared  to  go  a  great  deal 
further.  Terence  is  “  a  man  in  the  Army,”  and  this  seems  to  be 
almost  equivalent  in  Miss  Green’s  eyes  to  being  a  very  black  sheep 
indeed.  She  spells  Army  with  a  capital  letter,  possibly  thinking 
of  Armageddon  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  writes  of  the  average 
British  officer  as  though  she  were  quite  sure  that  he  would  range 
himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  battle  referred  to  in  the  red  morocco 
volume.  Lenore  betroths  herself  to  Terence  in  the  laudable  attempt 
to  wean  him  from  his  wicked  ways,  and  in  order  to  take  him  off 
his  brother’s  hands,  though  by  this  time  she  had  fully  perceived  in 
her  own  heart  “  what  Philip  had  grown  to  her.”  She  has  also 
perceived  that  Terence  has  no  “ballast” — that  is  to  say,  no 
religion ;  but  this  is  a  deficiency  which  she  would  soon  have 
supplied  if  the  unhappy  man  had  not  secretly  married  the  daughter 
of  a  money-lender  within  a  month  or  two  of  his  engagement  to  her. 
In  fact  the  whole  story  is  occupied  with  men  and  women  who  are 
perpetually  filling  other  men  and  women  with  ballast.  Miss  Green 
only  once  uses  this  convenient  word.  Everywhere  else  she  employs 
the  most  sacred  symbols  without  hesitation ;  and  we  feel  bound  to 
say  that  she  employs  them  with  needless  frequency.  The  natural 
effect  upon  the  reader  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  effect  produced 
on  the  Israelites  by  their  food  in  the  wilderness.  The  author, 
whose  story  in  other  respects  has  merit,  makes  far  too  much  of 
her  ballast.  She  meets  proposals  of  marriage  with  it,  recom¬ 
mends  it  in  place  of  the  doctor,  brandishes  it  in  the  face  of  brave 
women  who  are  practising  a  venial  deception  to  save  a  hunted 
man.  She  coaxes  it  into  all  her  nice  characters,  forces  it  upon 
all  her  bad  ones,  and,  if  she  cannot  cram  it  into  them  in  any 
other  fashion,  she  smashes  them  up  in  a  railway  accident,  or 
breaks  their  hearts  with  some  pitiless  sorrow,  and  thus  gets  at 
them  when  they  are  powerless  to  resist.  The  development  of  the 
religious  tract  into  the  full-blown  novel  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istic  tokens  of  modern  literary  enterprise,  and  it  is  anything 
but  a  pleasant  token.  We  are  not  questioning  the  right  of  one 
person  to  be  officious  and  pertinacious  in  trying  to  make  other 
persons  conspicuously  pious.  What  we  do  question  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  means  adopted  by  Miss  Green,  and  the  value  of  the  result 
which  she  is  likely  to  attain. 

It  is  refreshing  to  pass  from  her  overheated  atmosphere  to  the 
cool  common  sense  of  Out  of  their  Element.  Lady  Margaret 
Majendie  describes  some  of  the  more  sober  and  thoughtful  aspects 
of  English  county  society.  Her  characters  are  worldly,  but  they 
have  a  living  religion  ;  they  love  ease  and  pleasure,  but  they  do 
good  works ;  they  do  not  lard  their  conversation  with  texts  and 
symbols,  but  neither  do  they  shirk  the  confession  of  their  faith  when 
necessary  or  serviceable.  The  difference  of  the  two  methods  in  fic¬ 
tion  is  well  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  Lenore  Annandale 
and  May  Dalton,  Lady  Margaret  Majendie’s  ministering  angel. 
Both  are  sweet  lovable  women,  both  sacrifice  themselves  for  other 
people,  and  their  resemblance  is  marked  in  various  other  ways. 
But  May  is  good  without  the  red  morocco,  and  religious  without 
the  ticket.  She  is  not,  however,  the  chief  heroine  of  the  story  in 
which  she  figures.  This  is  her  cousin  Bianca,  the  daughter  of 
an  Italian  count,  who  is  left  an  orphan  on  Colonel  Dalton’s 
hands,  and  who  pines  in  the  strange  English  home  for  her  twin 
brother  and  her  father’s  compatriots.  Bianca  is  a  very  carefully 
and  cleverly  drawn  compound  of  selfishness  and  frank  innocence; 
and  almost  equally  well  drawn  is  her  cousin  several  times  re¬ 
moved,  Sir  Arthur  St.  Leger.  Arthur,  after  falling  in  love  with 
her,  and  rescuing  her  from  a  clandestine  flight,  pledges  his  word 
that  she  shall  go  back  to  Italy,  and  then,  as  the  only  means  of 
keeping  his  promise,  marries  her.  The  contrast  between  Bianca 
out  of  her  element  in  England  and  Arthur  out  of  his  element  in 
Italy  is  both  effective  and  artistic  ;  the  interest  centred  in  their 
married  life  is  considerable  ;  and  the  study  of  their  characters  side 
by  side  is  thoroughly  successful.  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  has 
apparently  copied  this  enthusiastic  yet  selfish  Tuscan  girl,  who 
would  have  died  for  her  country,  but  could  not  even  see  the 
pain  which  she  caused  to  her  English  relatives  and  her  husband, 
from  one  or  more  living  types.  At  any  rate,  the  portrait  is  full 
of  nature  and  feeling.  The  love  story  of  Roger  Fitzroy  and 
Jaqueline  St.  Leger,  though  it  may  be  overdrawn,  is  excessively 
humorous.  Such  men,  prosy,  pragmatical,  good-hearted,  and  such 
girls,  unformed,  skittish,  teachable,  exist  commonly  enough.  It  is 
not  often  that  Oberon’s  drop  of  juice  links  these  incongruous 
natures;  and,  when  it  does,  the  combination  caunot  fail  to  be 
diverting.  But  no  doubt  the  picture  is  overdrawn.  Roger  is  too 
priggish,  Jaqueline  is  too  unformed.  It  is  one  of  the  author’s 
faults  to  colour  a  good  situation  more  highly  than  she  need — a 
fault  which  perhans  shows  itself  in  the  otherwise  excellent  quarrel 
of  Mrs.  Dalton  and  Lady  St.  Leger  over  the  engagement  of  Sir 
Arthur  to  Bianca,  and  in  the  quaint  visit  of  an  Italian  music- 
master  at  the  house  of  a  county  magnate  “  to  know  whether  it 
was  true  ”  that  Bianca,  now  Lady  St.  Leger,  was  not  coming 
back  again  to  England.  She  might  also  have  selected  more  natural 
names  for  Florentine  women  than  Louisa,  Celeste,  and  Adele ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  speak  of  the  Piazza  “  dell’ 
Duomo  ”  at  one  time,  and  “  del  Duorno  ”  at  another.  Whilst  we 
are  fault-finding,  it  may  be  said  that  too  little  has  been  made  of 
the  character  of  Ceccho  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  vital  part  which  he  takes  in  the  action  of  the  story, 


he  should  have  been  either  an  unnamed  assassin  or  a  more 
defined  and  familiar  personality.  But,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  the 
author’s  last  novel  is  decidedly  her  best,  and  shows  greater  power 
than  we  had  hitherto  given  her  credit  for. 

The  6 olden  Pin  is  a  bid  for  the  popular  breeze  of  favour  which 
takes  up  one  shilling  mystery  and  neglects  another  with  impartial 
absence  of  discrimination.  It  is  an  undramatic  jumble  in  twenty 
shifts,  not  without  ideas  and  incidents,  but  with  indifferent  con¬ 
struction  and  grammar,  and  a  mere  modicum  of  originality.  The 
device  of  killing  by  means  of  a  long  pin,  which  scarcely  leaves  a 
trace  behind  it,  is  by  no  means  new,  either  in  fiction  or  in  reality ; 
nor  is  mesmeric  an  aestheticism,  nor  substitution  of  will,  nor  antici¬ 
pation  of  events  in  trance  or  dream,  nor  any  of  the  little  mysteries 
patched  together  in  this  volume.  The  clumsiness  of  the  patching 
is  extraordinary.  The  narrative  begins  with  a  prologue,  concerning 
which  the  author  says,  “  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  should  have 
written  this  explanation  at  all,  as  the  story  is  complete  in  itself. 
I  will,  however,  let  it  stand  ;  it  may  serve  some  purpose.”  The 
purpose  which  it  serves,  together  with  the  corresponding  epilogue 
at  the  end,  is  to  make  up  just  one-third  of  the  book,  to  create  a 
fictitious  reality  outside  the  fictitious  mystery  of  “  the  story,”  to 
introduce  into  this  reality  the  characters  and  circumstances  of  the 
mystery,  and  to  convert  what  was  described  as  a  superfluous  ex¬ 
planation  into  the  essence  and  groundwork  of  the  whole  produc¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Robertson  have  plainly  very  little  idea 
of  what  is  requisite  in  the  composition  of  a  story.  Their  ideas  on 
other  subjects  are  equally  hazy.  The  hero,  a  young  doctor  just 
settling  down  to  practice  in  a  Northern  suburb,  is  called  in  as  a 
specialist  to  consult  on  the  case  of  a  wealthy  patient  of  a  West 
End  physician ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  physician  abandons 
his  patient.  The  villain  of  the  piece  is  “  a  Mephistophilis  ”  with 
large,  luring  eyes,  who  alternately  mesmerizes  the  girls  in  a  London 
school  and  assists  the  gommeux  of  Paris  to  get  rid  of  their  rich 
relations.  This  may  suffice  to  show  the  intending  reader  of  The 
Golden  Pin  what  kind  of  savour  he  is  about  to  take  upon  his 
tongue. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS.’ 

SIR  WILLIAM  ANDREW  holds  the  happy  position  of 
Chairman  to  an  Indian  Railway  Company  which  receives 
from  the  Government  guaranteed  interest  on  its  capital  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  its  annual  earnings  have  never 
reached  that  amount.  The  Sind,  Pimjab,  and  Delhi  Railway, 
which  i3  580  miles  in  length,  cost  16,413?.  per  mile,  it  has  been 
working  since  1861,  and  it  has  received  from  the  Indian  tax¬ 
payers  6J  millions  in  excess  of  its  earnings  for  division  amongst 
its  shareholders,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  debt  will  never 
be  repaid,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  Sir  William  endeavours  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
system  under  which  his  railway  was  constructed  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  systems.  With  this  object  he  has  republished  a  work 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1846,  and  has  added  a  new  and  lengthy 
preface,  with  appendices  some  new  and  some  old.  To  prove  the 
great  advantages  which  have  been  conferred  on  India  by  roads 
and  railways  by  describing  the  condition  of  the  country  be¬ 
fore  it  even  had  decent  roads  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and 
it  maybe  admitted  that  the  system  initiated  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
of  constructing  railways  by  private  capital  raised  under  a  high 
guarantee  of  interest  by  the  State  was  at  that  time  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  method  by  which  the  money  could  have  been  obtained. 
But  a  much  more  detailed  and  careful  examination  of  the  results 
than  has  been  made  by  Sir  William  Andrew  is  requisite  before 
we  can  join  with  him  in  condemning  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord 
Lawrence  in  1869  of  constructing  railways  directly  by  State 
agency,  and  of  adopting  a  less  ambitious  gauge  than  5  ft. 
6  in.  for  the  new  lines.  Nobody  denies  that  railways  on  this 
gauge  are  more  efficient  than  those  on  the  metre  gauge — that  is, 
they  are  capable  of  carrying  a  heavier  traffic  and  offer  greater 
accommodation  for  passengers.  Sir  William  Andrew  may  be 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  “any  one  who  has  travelled  on  Indian 
railways  can  testify  to  thd  comfort,  speed,  and  steadiness  with 
which  long  railway  journeys  are  performed  in  India  ;  the  ordinary 
carriages  in  England  are  not  to  be  compared  for  comfort  in 
long  journeys  with  those  in  use  in  India.”  The  question  is 
whether  the  advantages  given  by  the  5  ft-  6  in.  gauge  are 
indispensable,  and,  if  not,  whether  India  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  The  inconvenience  of  a  break  of  gauge  is  also 
admitted,  although  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  degree 
of  the  inconvenience.  But  here,  again,  the  question  is  whether 
uniformity  of  gauge  may  not  be  too  dearly  purchased.  The 
absolute  uniformity  of  gauge  of  which  Sir  William  Andrew  is 
such  an  ardent  advocate  is  past  praying  for.  Out  of  the  10,832 
miles  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  while  7,3r 5  were 
on  the  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  no  less  than  3,319  were  on  the  metre  gauge, 
A  further  length  of  3,458  miles  had  at  that  date  been  sanctioned, 
of  which  only  717  were  to  be  made  on  the  broad  gauge  and  2,606 
on  the  metre  gauge,  though  possibly  the  gauge  of  some  of  these 
lines  has  not  been  finally  determined.  We  may  here  mention  that 
there  are  about  170  miles  of  line  on  exceptional  gauges — namely, 
4  ft.,  2^  ft.,  and  2  ft.,  the  last  beii  g  a  mountain  tramway.  The 
5^  l't.  "gauge  has  been  adopted  on  all  the  old  guaranteed  lines 

*  Indian  Railways,  as  connected  with  British  Empire  tn  the  East.  By 
Sir  William  p.  Andrew,  C.I.E.,  &c.,  Chairman  of  the  Sind,  Punjab, 
and  Delhi  Railway  Company.  Fourth  Edition.  London :  W.  II.  Allen 
:  &  Co.  1884. 
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except  one,  and  on  the  State  extensions,  connexions,  and  tranches 
of  those  lines.  The  metre  gauge  occupies  the  whole  Rajputana- 
Malwa  system,  which  is  being  extended  to  Firozpoor  in  one 
direction  and  to  Cawnpoor  in  another,  forming  a  connected  net¬ 
work  of  1,677  miles,  of  which  all  but  280  are  open  for  traffic.  It 
is  also  being  adopted  for  the  system  north  of  the  rivers  Gogra  and 
Ganges,  extending  into  Assam,  and  for  the  Southern  Mahratta 
system,  while  it  is  the  gauge  of  the  South  Indian  Railway,  one  of 
the  guaranteed  lines. 

The  line  from  Nagpur  to  Chhatisgarh,  150  miles  in  length,  has 
been  constructed  on  the  metre  gauge.  Sir  William  Andrew 
informs  us  that  this  line  will  be  pulled  up,  as  it  will  form  a  portion 
of  the  projected  line  to  Calcutta.  This  line  has,  however,  in  its 
first  year  earned  over  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay,  and 
may  yet  escape  the  doom  prophesied  for  it.  The  broad-gauge 
lines  had  cost,  up  to  the  end  of  1SS3,  no  less  than  16,773/.  per  open 
mile,  while  the  metre-gauge  lines  had  cost  6,875/.  Pel‘  open  mile, 
or  little  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  broad-gauge 
lines.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  broad-gauge  lines  were  con¬ 
structed  on  an  extravagant  scale  and  before  experience  had  been 
acquired ;  but,  making  due  allowance  for  this  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  rails  has  recently  greatly  diminished,  it  cannot  bedenied 
that  lines  on  the  metre  gauge  can  be  constructed  much  more  cheaply 
than  those  on  the  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The  difference  cannot  be  taken 
on  the  average  at  less  than  25  per  cent.  The  capital  required 
to  construct  100  miles  of  broad-gauge  lines  would  construct  at 
least  125  miles  of  metre-gauge  lines.  The  necessity  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  mileage  of  railway  communication  as  much  as 
possible  will  be  apparent  when  we  consider  the  conditions  of 
the  country  and  the  traffic.  India  is  essentially  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  and  the  lines  are  required  chiefly  for  the  carriage 
of  raw  agricultural  produce.  One  great  object  is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Government,  to  connect  the  “centres  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  ”  with  “  the  centres  of  population.”  Now  the  centres  of 
food  production  consist  of  large  tracts  of  country.  The  cost 
of  carriage  by  road  to  the  railways  is  very  heavy.  Sir  William 
Andrew  gives  it  at  not  less  than  4 d.  per  ton  per  mile  by 
cart,  and  more  by  pack  bullocks,  camels,  and  ponies.  The  actual 
average  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  of  goods  one  mile  by  railway  is 
from  \cl.  to  f cl.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  bring  the 
railways  as  near  as  possible  to  the  places  of  production,  which  are 
spread  over  large  tracts  of  country.  Every  additional  mile  of  railway 
that  can  be  made  is  of  great  value  for  this  purpose.  Hence  a primd 
facie  case  is  made  out  for  the  construction  of  railways  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Against  this  view  two  arguments  are  urged — first,  that 
the  metre  gauge  would  be  incapable  of  carrying  the  traffic  where 
it  is  heavy ;  and,  second,  that  the  cost  of  working  the  metre-gauge 
lines  is  heavier  than  that  of  working  the  broad-gauge  lines.  Both 
these  arguments  are  traversed  by  the  advocates  of  the  metre  gauge. 
They  state  that  lines  on  this  gauge  are  capable  of  carrying  all  the 
traffic  that  they  can  ever  be  called  on  to  carry,  and  that  moreover 
experience  has  proved  that  they  can  be  worked  even  cheaper  than 
broad-gauge  lines  under  similar  conditions  of  traffic.  With  a 
proper  supply  of  rolling  stock,  station  accommodation,  and 
crossing  places,  the  time  when  the  traffic  shall  exceed  the  capa¬ 
city  of  even  a  single  metre-gauge  line  to  deal  with  it  cannot 
be  foreseen;  and,  should  the  traffic  arrive  at  that  point,  the  lines 
may  be  doubled  where  necessary,  as  has  been  done  already 
on  some  of  the  broad-gauge  lines.  As  for  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing,  the  question  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  theory  and 
opinion  to  that  of  facts  based  on  actual  statistics.  Taking  the 
Rajputana-Malwa  Railway  as  a  tjrpical  metre-gauge  system,  and 
comparing  it  with  Sir  William  Andrew’s  railway — the  Sind, 
Punjab,  and  Delhi  line — we  find  that  in  1883  the  cost  of  hauling 
one  passenger  one  mile  was  in  the  proportion  of  105  for  the  metre 
line  to  120  for  the  broad-gauge  line  ;  while  the"  cost  of  hauling  one 
ton  of  goods  one  mile  was  in  the  proportion  of  422  to  424,  or 
about  equal.  It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  Rajputana 
lines,  of  which  the  greater  portion  have  been  opened  only  a  few 
years,  in  1883  earned  over  6  per  cent,  on  their  capital  cost,  a 
success  unparalleled  on  any  broad-gauge  line  in  the  same  period  of 
its  history.  And  this  success  has  been  attained  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  broad-gauge  lines,  coming  first  into  the 
field,  naturally  selected  the  best  routes  for  traffic.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  break  of  gauge  resolves  itself  into  this — Are  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  break  of  gauge  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the 
advantage  of  the  saving  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  narrower 
gauge  ?  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  expressed  its  opinion  as  follows : — “  All  the  leading  trunk 
lines,  with  their  principal  feeders,  should  be  on  the  broad- 
gauge,  the  metre-gauge  being,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  tracts  of 
country  where  that  system  is  already  in  successful  operation, 
and  to  local  lines  where  the  traffic  is  likely  to  be  so  light  that 
cheapness  of  construction  more  than  counterbalances  the  un¬ 
doubted  disadvantages  of  break  of  gauge.”  The  question  at  once 
arises  what  is  meant  by  trunk  lines,  and  what  lines  in  India 
answer  to  that  description  ?  A  trunk  line  may  be  said  to  be  one 
on  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  is  carried  through  from 
one  terminus  to  the  other.  Can  this  be  said,  for  instance,  of  a 
line  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  ?  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that,  with  the  exception  of  first-class 
passengers  and  their  servants,  mails  and  parcels,  any  traffic  what¬ 
ever  can  be  carried  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  or  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta,  except  at  a  far  heavier  cost  than  it  can  be  carried  by 
sea.  Taking  Nagpur  as  a  centre,  no  doubt  there  may  be  consider¬ 
able  traffic  from  there  towards  Bombay  in  one  direction  and 


Calcutta  in  the  other.  But  this  would  not  answer  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  one  trunk  line,  but  rather  to  that  of  two  trunk  lines  with 
a  common  terminus  at  Nagpur.  Then,  again,  which  are  the  lines 
on  which  cheapness  of  construction  will  not  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  disadvantages  of  break  of  gauge  P  Here,  again,  is  a 
grand  field  for  differences  of  opinion  which  must,  or  ought  to  be, 
decided  by  the  light  of  ascertained  economical  facts,  and  not  by 
sentimental  preferences  by  first-class  passengers  for  exceptional 
comfort  in  travelling. 

The  Select  Committee  has  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
has  not  yet  been  published.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  tho 
questions  we  are  discussing  will  no  doubt  study  this  evidence,, 
and  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  theoretical  opinions  from 
statistical  facts.  The  Committee,  while  indicating  the  views 
it  has  arrived  at,  has  been  careful  not  to  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  Its  recommendations  leave  the  hands  of  the 
executive  Government  practically  unfettered.  In  this  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  shown  wisdom.  It  is  impossible  for  a  body  such  as 
Parliament  to  direct  with  any  minuteness  the  operations  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  of  India  in  the  matter  of 
railway  construction  in  India.  The  attempt  to  do  so  in  1879,  ^y 
limiting  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  productive  Public  Works,  has 
undoubtedly  checked  and  delayed  the  extension  of  railways  in 
India  to  a  mischievous  degree.  We  may  now  fairly  hope  that,, 
before  another  widespread  drought  desolates  the  country,  measures 
will  have  been  taken  to  minimize  its  effects,  and  that  a  rapid 
extension  of  railway  communication  will  not  only  bring  food  to 
the  stricken  tracts,  but  will  prove  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
spend  money  in  this  way  than  in  attempting  the  impossible  task 
of  feeding  millions  of  people  to  whom  food  cannot  be  brought. 


MULL’S  PARADISE  LOST.* 

SINCE  the  days  when  Squire  Western  d - d  Milton,  and 

swore  he  would  have  “  lent  him  a  douse,”  we  doubt  whether 
the  great  poet  has  suffered  an  indignity  equal  to  that  which  is 
put  upon  him  by  Mr.  Matthias  Mull.  Not  that  Mr.  Mull  wishes* 
to  insult  him.  So  far,  indeed,  is  he  from  even  thinking  of  doing- 
him  any  wrong  that  he  exults  in  the  belief  that  he  has,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  succeeded  in  clearing  the  mud  off  that  precious  life¬ 
blood  of  a  master-spirit  ” — the  Paradise  Lost.  The  metaphor,  by  the- 
way,  seems  a  little  mixed ;  but  we  will  let  it  pass.  He  has  made,  he 
boasts,  a  great  but  a  grievous  discovery — a  discovery  which  demanded 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  the  advent  of  a  Matthias 
Mull.  Full  six  generations  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  pre- 
Mullites  have  lived  and  died  in  happy  ignorance  that  “much  of 
the  charm  and  splendour  of  the  lofty  epic  of  the  English-speaking 
race  has  been  buried  under  a  farrago  of  unmeaning  verbiage.”’ 
“  Hardly  a  suspicion,”  our  editor  continues,  “  being  entertained 
(except  by  Bentley)  that  there  lurks  [in  it]  a  single  intrusive  and 
destroying  element.”  The  text  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  seems,  has 
hitherto  been  in  much  the  same  state  of  darkness  as  were  the- 
laws  of  nature  before  Newton.  A  grateful  world  should  hence¬ 
forth  exclaim,  parodying  Pope’s  epitaph  on  that  great  philosopher, 
even  though  the  verse  should  halt  for  it 

Milton  and  Milton’s  song  lay  hid  in  night, 

Heaven  said  let  Mr.  Matthias  Mull  be,  and  all  was  light. 

His  admiration  of  the  poet  is  undoubtedly  sincere;  in  fact,  it  is- 
second  only  to  his  admiration  of  himself.  How  highly  Mr.  Mull 
the  man  thinks  of  Mr.  Mull  the  editor  is  shown  throughout  the- 
preface.  Whenever  the  one  makes  what  he  calls  an  emendation, 
the  other  at  once  sounds  his  praise.  “  Observe,”  he  says  of  oue- 
corrected  passage,  “  the  vicious  blunders  I  have  detected  and 
corrected  in  the  punctuation.”  Of  another  passage  he  writes : — 
“Let  observation  be  made  of  the  important  part  that  a  comma 
plays  where  I  have  introduced  it.”  Of  a  third  he  says  : — “  Care¬ 
fully  observe  my  omission  of  the  pernicious  semicolon  point,  as 
well  as  my  introduction  of  needful  parentheses.”  Another  pair  of 
parentheses  which  he  introduces  “  possess,”  he  assures  us,  “  vital 
importance.”  ne  has  “  revolutionized  the  punctuation.”  Ilis 
friends  have  already  congratulated  him  on  the  specimens  of  his- 
work  that  they  have  seen.  One  pronounces  them  as  “at  once  and 
powerfully  recommending  themselves  ” ;  another  writes :  “  I 

have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  let  all  England  know  that  they 
have  never  yet  read  the  real  Milton.”  He  prints  an  extract  front 
an  enthusiastic  correspondent,  who  says :  “  Your  work  must,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  this 
century.” 

If  all  that  Mr.  Mull  maintains  is  true,  scarcely  a  limit  can  be¬ 
set  on  the  praise  that  he  has  deserved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the- 
text  of  Paradise  Lost  is  very  much  as  Milton  made  it,  then  he  has- 
indeed  “  lent  him  a  douse  ”  ;  for  all  the  abuse  that  he  heaps  on  the- 
poem  falls  of  course  on  the  poet.  Instead  of  clearing  mud  off,  he- 
does  in  that  case  his  best  to  throw  dirt  on.  The  “  farrago  of 
unmeaning  verbiage  ”  is  Milton’s  ;  so  are  the  “  prodigies  of  j  argon- 
and  absurdity,”  its  “  sheer  nonsense,”  and  the  “  palpably  ludicrous 
text.”  Be  his  corrections  right  or  wrong— some  of  them  we  will 
presently  consider — he  would  have  done  well  had  he  in  one  point 

*  Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton.  The  numerous  Mutilations  of  the 
Text  Emended  ;  also  the  Obnoxious  Punctuation  entirely  Revised,  and  all 
collectively  presented.  With  Notes  and  Preface.  Also  a  Short  Essay  on 
the  Intellectual  Value  of  Milton’s  Works,  and  someRemarks  on  the  Origin 
of  Mutilations.  By  Matthias  Mull,  Author  of  some  “  Emendations  of 
Shakespeare.”  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 
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followed  the  example  that  Bentley  set.  The  corrections  which 
that  great  scholar  made,  however  absurd  they  may  have  been,  at 
all  events  were  not  thrust  into  the  text.  “  They  are,”  he  said, 
“cast  into  the  margin  and  explained  in  the  notes;  so  that  every 
reader  has  his  free  choice,  whether  he  will  accept  or  reject  what 
is  here  offered  him ;  and  this  without  the  least  disgust  or  dis¬ 
content  in  the  offerer.”  Mr.  Mull  not  being  a  scholar  has  none  of 
a  scholar's  modesty.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  if  we  may  trust  his  own 
account  of  himself,  “saturated  with  Milton’s  spirit”;  and  his 
“  whole  intellectual  fibre  has  vibrated  to  his  thought  and  diction.” 
For  all  that  a  little  diffidence,  added  to  the  saturation  and  the 
vibrations,  would  have  been  no  bad  thing.  Not  content  with 
revolutionizing  the  punctuation,  changing  the  words,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  lines  out  here  and  in  there,  just  as  if  he  were  a  drill-sergeant 
sizing  recruits,  he  introduces  in  the  very  text  explanatory  words. 
A  few  lines,  by  way  of  specimen,  will  show  what  kind  of  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  this  century  we  here  have. 
This  is  how  we  are  to  read  Paradise  Lost  in  the  future : — 

He  ended,  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced  [proclaimed] 

Desperate  revenge  and  battle  dangerous 

To  no  less  than  God!  } 

On  th’  other  side  up  rose  J 

Belial  (in  act  [demeanour]  more  graceful  and  humane  [courteous] 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven. — Book  II.  106. 

In  the  Table  of  Explanations  we  are  told  that  “  the  bracketed 
words  comprise  those  which  supply  or  aid  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  which  each  is  attached,  or  they  furnish  the  elliptical 
word.”  “  I  think  this  innovation,”  the  editor  continues,  “  must 
commend  itself.”  The  words  in  italics  show  his  emendations.  In 
the  lines  above  we  are  told  that  the  ordinary  text  “  to  less  than 
Gods  ”  has  been  “  an  insoluble  puzzle  to  every  editor.”  In  that  case 
editors  are  even  sillier  than  we  had  hitherto  thought  possible.  Mr. 
Mull  charges  Bentley  with  a  want  of  “  the  poetic  susceptibility 
needful  to  correct  the  mutilations  which  are  ‘  so  thick  bestrewn  ’  ” 
in  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and  he  implies  that  this  “  poetic  susceptibi¬ 
lity  ”  is  in  himself.  Bentley,  while  hoping  that  bis  changes  may 
not  be  found  disagreeing  from  the  Miltonian  character,  said: — 

Sunt  et  mihi  earmina  ;  me  quoque  dicunt 
Vatem  pastores :  sed  non  ego  credulus  illis. 

Mr.  Mull,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  too  apt  to  believe  the  friends 
who  have  furnished  him  with  the  testimonials  which  he  prints. 

From  time  to  time  rash  editors  are  sure  to  be  fouud  who 
will  cobble  at  Milton.  “  Throughout  all  his  greater  works 
there  prevails,”  to  use  Johnson's  words,  “  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression,  which  is  so  far  removed  from  common  use,  that  an 
unlearned  reader,  when  he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself 
surprised  by  a  new  language.”  The  result  far  too  commonly 
is  that  the  book  is  quickly  closed,  and  remains  not  only  a  new, 
but  a  dead,  language.  But  there  are  sure  to  be  men  who  are 
puzzled,  and  even  angered,  at  finding  that,  where  they  can  under¬ 
stand  so  much,  there  are  many  lines,  and  even  whole  passages,  of 
which  they  can  make  notkiug.  Such  parts  as  these  are  Mr.  Mull’s 
“  prodigies  of  jargon  and  absurdity.”  What  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  poet  surely  can  never  have  written.  They  at  once  find 
consolation  for  their  wounded  vanity  in  his  blindness.  He  had 
“  incompetent  scribes  ”  and  ignorant  printers,  who  perhaps  even 
“wilfully  and  wickedly  made  mutilations.”  Bentley  “imputed 
the  inaccuracies  to  the  obtrusions  of  a  reviser  ;  a  supposition  rash 
and  groundless,”  Johnson  says,  “if  he  thought  it  true;  and  vile 
and  pernicious  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false.” 
If  it  is  objected  that  Milton  was  sure  to  have  done  all  that  a  great 
and  most  accurate  scholar  could  do  to  keep  his  text  free  from 
blunders,  it  is  answered  that  he  was  blind,  and  could  not  detect 
them.  Yet  Ellwoed  tells  us  that,  when  he  read  aloud  to  him 
Latin  authors,  so  curious  was  the  blind  man's  ear  that  he  could 
tell  by  his  tone  when  he  understood  what  he  read  and  when  he 
did  not.  Does  Mr.  Mull  imagine  that,  when  the  poet  heard  the 
passages  in  his  own  poem  that  are,  we  are  now  told,  “  sheer  non¬ 
sense  and  palpably  ludicrous,”  his  curious  ear  lost  its  cunning  p 
Doubtless  some  blunders  escaped  that  would  have  been  detected 
by  the  eye ;  but  Paradise  Lost,  till  the  end  of  all  time,  will  be  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and  not  of  Milton  and  Bentley,  still  less 
of  Milton  and  Mull. 

An  acute  critic  has  very  well  said  that  editors,  in  their  conjec¬ 
tural  emendations,  always  act  on  two  assumptions — first,  that  the 
author  in  each  case  used  the  best  word  ;  secondly,  that  the  editor 
knows  what  that  word  is.  Now  he  who  would  mend  Milton  must 
have  Milton's  learning.  To  quote  Bentley’s  lines : — 

Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  rites, 

Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history, 

Must  drudge,  like  Selden,  days  and  nights. 

And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

Vast  learning  Bentley,  at  all  events,  brought  to  his  task,  and 
thereby  was  saved  from  the  blunders  into  which  his  successor  and 
rival  has  so  absurdly  fallen.  How  the  great  scholar  would  have 
chuckled  over  the  emendation  of  the  lines  in  which  Belial  tells 
bow  he  and  the  rebellious  angels 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  he  hurled 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  racking  whirlwinds. — Book  II.  180. 

The  second  line  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  Mull's  text: — 

Each  on  his  rod  transfixed,  &c. 

As  a  kind  of  comment  he  adds,  “  Pod,  undoubtedly,  meaning  bis 
spear  or  weapon.’’ 


Lord  Macaulay’s  fourth-form  schoolboy  would  with  a  smile  have 
translated  to  him  Virgil’s  lines : — 

Illuth  exspirantem  transfixo  pectore  flammas 

Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloque  infixit  acuto. — iEneid  I.  43. 

We  should,  perhaps,  be  thankful  that  our  editor  has  not  gone  a 
little  further  and  written,  “  Each  with  bis  rod  well  whipped  ”  ; 
adding,  “  Undoubtedly — the  devils  carried  rods  to  whip  sinners,  and 
so  it  was  only  fitting  that  they  should  be  themselves  whipped  each 
with  bis  own  rod.” 

We  pass  to  Book  IV.  776-778  : — 

Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 

And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim,  &c. 

Mr.  Mill,  changing  hill  into  all,  and  ivory  into  rocky,  complacently 
remarks : — “  The  first  emendation  is  obviously  right.  The  other 
has  this  justification,  that  in  lines  542-544  the  gate  is  described 
as ‘a  rock  of  alabaster,’  and  in  line  549  ‘between  these  rocky 
pillars  ’  was  the  entrance.”  The  ivory  gates,  the  valvas  ehurnas  of 
the  classical  poets,  it  is  clear  he  has  never  heard  of ;  and  yet  he 
presumes  to  correct  Milton.  Nothing  is  more  exquisitely  amusing 
than  his  complete  satisfaction  with  himself.  He  deals  with  the 
famous  passage  in  the  Second  Book,  where  Chaos  is  described,  and 
be  certainly  makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  “  I  personify 
‘  Confusion,’  ”  be  says,  “  a  change  which  makes  the  sentence  bril¬ 
liantly  luminous,  which  supplies  further  dignity  to  it.”  In  Book  III. 
398,  he  changes  “Son  of  thy  Father’s  might”  into  “Sword  of 
thy  Father’s  might,”  and  adds,  “  There  is  an  undeniable  charm  in 
this  restoration,  which  the  authority  of  no  ‘  original  ’  copy  can 
possibly  nullify.”  He  makes  a  still  more  daring  change  in  Book  V. 
478-482 : — 

So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aerjq  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes. 


Mr.  Mull  is,  we  presume,  a  teetotaller,  for  “  ‘  spirits  odorous,’  ”  he 
says,  “  is  simply  nauseous.”  He  corrects  the  vulgarity  that  clearly 
suggests  to  him  a  gin-palace  by  putting  a  dash  after  flower  and 
giving  the  last  three  words  as  spirits'  odorous  breath.  In  line  790 
of  the  same  book  be  corrects  “  Natives  and  sons  of  Heaven.” 
“  All  the  editions,”  be  writes,  “  have  Natives,  which  is  a  vulgar 
error.”  Perhaps  it  suggests  to  him  Colchester  oysters,  and  so  is 
as  nauseous  even  as  the  “  odorous  spirits.”  To  go  back  to  Book  II., 
be  corrects  line  815,  where  the  world  has  hitherto  been  content  to 
read: — 

She  finished,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 

Soon  learned,  now  milder,  and  thus  answered  smooth. 


His  reading  is  : — 

She  finished,  and  the  subtle  Fiend — his  lust 

Sore  learned  ! — now  milder,  and  thus  answered  smooth. 

By  way  of  comment  be  remarks,  “  That  it  was  sore  indeed 
to  him  is  evident  by  the  vastly  altered  tone  of  his  rejoinder  to  the 
Portress,”  Those  two  beautiful  lines  : — 


Mcon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly’st, 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies 


be  horribly  mauls  by  reading : — 


(Book  V.  173), 


Moon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest, 
With  the  fixed  Stars,  fixed  their  orbs,  that  rest. 


On  this  change  be  remarks  “  there  is  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
antithesis : — 

Moon  that  now  fliest 
The  fixed  Stars  that  rest." 


But  this,  be  says,  “  of  course  would  go  for  nothing  unless  there 
were  inherent  and  convincing  force  in  the  change  made.”  “  Let 
observation  be  made,”  he  continues,  “  of  the  important  part  that  a 
comma  plays  where  I  have  introduced  it,  after  ‘  orbs.’  ”  Mr. 
Mull  in  bis  exultation  is  not  afraid,  it  should  seem,  at  having 
quoted  against  him  Pope’s  lines : — 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 

And  ’twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

However,  as  be  sets  the  comma  exactly  wrong,  to  him  the  lines 
cannot  be  properly  applied.  We  bad  marked  many  other  passages 
no  less  ridiculous  than  those  we  have  quoted,  but  space  fails  us. 
Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  future  editors  with  their 
emendations  and  revised  texts  are  sure  to  arise,  yet  we  trust  that 
some  years  may  pass  before  we  find  another  added  to  the  list  of 
those  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  ventured  to  lay  violent  bands 
on  Milton — 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 


THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES,  1884.* 

DESPITE  the  many  ingenious  hypotheses  which  have  been  put 
forward  on  eminent  authority  to  prove  that  the  religions 
and  civilizations  of  America  must  be  the  fruit  of  some  fortuitous 
immigration  of  civilized  men  from  the  Old  World,  it  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  hitherto  this  work  of  affiliation  has  remained 
entirely  abortive.  It  would,  in  fact,  seem  useless  labour  to  seek 
elsewhere  than  in  America  for  the  germs  from  which  were 

*  Lectures  on  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  A.  Beville, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religions  at  the  College  de  France.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1884. 
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developed  tlie  highly  organized  theocracies  found  flourishing  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

But  though  the  theories  of  the  earlier  travellers  and  of  many 
later  historians  must  now  be  regarded  as  erroneous,  these  theories 
seemed  in  many  ways  not  ill-founded,  and  were  by  no  means  devoid 
of  plausibility;  since  so  many  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  described 
by  the  conquerors  of  Peru  and  Mexico  perforce  recalled  analogous 
phenomena  among  the  various  religions  of  the  Old  World.  But 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  doctors  signally  failed  to  agree  .as  to 
the  parentage  of  this  marvellous  offspring.  Every  country,  from 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  beyond  the  Wall  of  China,  was 
in  turn  credited  with  being  the  fatherland  of  the  Children  of  the 
Sun.  And  secondly,  when  the  beliefs  and  symbols  which  were 
considered  as  identical  with  those  current  in  the  Old  World  came 
to  be  more  closely  examined,  the  points  of  resemblance  were 
discovered  to  be  generally  fortuitous,  while  the  differences  were 
so  characteristic  as,  in  truth,  to  be  more  remarkable  than  the 
numerous  coincidences.  Thus  the  Mexican  cross,  it  was  found, 
was  but  the  symbol  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  the  Peruvian 
convents  were  not  instituted  for  prayer  and  mortification,  but  solely 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  harem  of  the  Inca  ;  while  the 
rites  which  reminded  the  Spaniards  so  forcibly  of  the  sacraments 
of  communion,  baptism,  and  confession  were  performed  by  the 
Peruvians  without  any  idea  of  moral  regeneration.  With  the 
subjects  of  the  Inca  the  object  of  the  so-called  communion  was 
merely  to  insure  to  the  communicants  safety,  and  well-being, 
as  the  result  of  their  union  with  the  Sun  ;  the  immersion  of 
infants  was  but  a  form  of  exorcism  destined  to  secure  the  child 
from  the  malign  influence  of  the  evil  spirits;  while  confession 
had  no  moral  purpose  in  view,  but  was  merely  an  institution 
of  the  Peruvian  State  destined  to  enable  its  police  to  dis¬ 
cover  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  which  could  not  fail  to 
bring  misfortune  upon  the  land  wTere  the  appropriate  penances 
neglected.  In  short,  everything  would  tend  to  prove  that  the 
civilization  both  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico  must  be  regarded  as 
in  each  case  indigenous,  and  independently  developed  by  causes 
analogous  to  those  which  in  their  turn  have  produced  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  Old  World.  Had  either  of  the  American 
civilizations  been  other  than  truly  autochthonous,  had  either  been 
derived  from  the  other,  or  eastwards  from  Europe  or  westwards 
from  Asia,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  that  the  Peruvian  tradi¬ 
tions  failed  to  betray  their  connexion  with  those  of  Mexico  and 
-Central  America?  and  how,  above  all,  shall  we  account  for  the  entire 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing  among  both  Peruvians  and  Mexi¬ 
cans?  Eor  the  art  of  writing,  which  in  the  Old  World  has  seemed 
an  indispensable  requirement  among  members  of  a  civilized  State, 
is  represented  in  the  New  World  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  Mexico 
and  the  mnemonic  quipos  of  Peru,  the  latter  knotted  threads  and 
the  former  rude  pictures,  on  the  interpretation  of  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  learned  priests  themselves  were  often  at  fault.  In 
any  case,  these  contrivances  were  never  employed  by  the  vulgar  in 
the  commerce  of  daily  life,  but  were  literally  hieroglyphs,  “  sacred 
writings,”  and  were  used  by  the  priests  alone. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  for  “  testing  the  value 
of  the  explanations  of  religious  ideas  and  practices  deduced  from 
the  comparative  study  of  religions,”  M.  Rdville  is  greatly  to  be 
congratulated  in  choosing  for  his  subject  the  native  religions  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  While  treating  in  some  detail  of  the  strange 
and  grotesque  features  here  presented  to  our  view,  it  is  his  aim 
throughout  to  show  us  “  how  the  same  fundamental  logic  of 
the  human  mind  asserts  itself  across  a  thousand  diversities ;  .  .  . 
that  all  is  justified  by  some  underlying  principle  ;  and  that  ‘  that 
idiot  of  a  word,’  chance,  is  never  anything  but  a  veil  for  our 
ignorance.”  M.  Reville  is  at  much  pains  during  the  course  of  his 
investigations  and  comparisons  to  trace  each  of  the  principal 
myths  of  the  New  World  back  to  its  natural  basis,  showing, 
for  instance,  how  Uitzilopochtli,  the  monstrous  idol  of  the 
Astecs,  still  bears  about  him  the  marks  of  his  ancient  nature 
as  a  humming-bird,  the  messenger  of  the  sun,  and  the  herald  of 
spring.  His  erudition  seldom  fails  him,  but  in  matters  of  detail 
we  often  find  some  difficulty  in  fully  agreeing  in  M.  Rdville’s 
many  ingenious  identifications.  The  etymology  of  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  ancient  Astecs  and  Peruvians  is  a  study  as  yet  too 
much  in  its  infancy  to  afford  any  very  sure  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Our  learned  author  is  certainly  poetical,  and  may  be 
perfectly  correct,  in  giving  as  the  clue  to  the  mythic  origin  of 
Tlazolteotl,  the  Astec  Venus,  that  “  she  must  have  been  the  aquatic 
vegetation  of  the  marsh  lands  possessed  by  the  God  of  Waters  till 
the  sun  dries  her  up  and  she  disappears  ” ;  but  surely  all  this  is 
hardly  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  her  other  name  was 
Xochiquetzal,  the  Flowery  Plume,  and  that,  though  the  wife  of 
Tlaloc,  the  Rain  God,  she  was  loved  and  carried  off'  by  Tezcatlipoca, 
the  Sun  of  the  Winter  Season.  For  there  is  nothing  in  her  myth 
to  show  us  why  or  how  Tlazolteotl  (the  Goddess  of  Sensuality) 
should  arise,  in  particular,  out  of  aquatic  vegetation,  or  be  in 
any  special  manner  connected  therewith.  But,  if  occasionally 
sceptical  as  regards  some  of  M.  Reville’s  speculations  in  the 
domain  of  solar  myths  and  their  application  to  the  gods  of  the 
New  World,  we  can  cordially  agree  with  him  in  his  many  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  on  the  questions  of  the  original  import  of 
Sacrifice  and  of  The  History  of  the  Temple.  As  illustrated  by 
the  native  religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  each  of  these  subjects 
assumes  a  novel  aspect,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  will  be  especi¬ 
ally  interesting  to  those  who  have  already  studied  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  religions.  We  will 
not,  however,  attempt  to  condense  the  argument  or  quote  the 


illustrations  by  which  M.  Reville  supports  his  theories,  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  his  lectures,  where  the  question  will  be  found 
discussed  in  some  detail.  As  the  lecturer  points  out  in  conclusion, 
the  study  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Astecs  in  Mexico,  and  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  shows  very  clearly  that,  as  in  the 
Old  World,  and  in  spite  of  characteristic  differences,  mythology  in 
the  New  World  is  ever  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution  and  trans¬ 
formation.  The  history  of  the  religious  development  of  humanity 
appears  everywhere  the  same ;  everywhere  we  discover  the  same 
principles  and  the  same  methods  of  deduction  ;  and  the  more  we 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  religions  have 
been  evolved,  the  more  are  we  prone  to  recognize  the  universal 
character  of  the  laws  concerned. 


THE  BLACK  REPUBLIC.* 

OIR  SPENSER  ST.  JOHN’S  account  of  Hayti  is  no  mere 
O  traveller’s  book,  hastily  compiled  after  a  flying  visit  to  the 
island,  but  is  the  deliberate  record  of  twenty  years’  experience, 
including  a  residence  there  of  more  than  twelve  years.  Sir  Spenser 
was  brought  up  under  Rajah  Brooke,  and  is  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  felt  any  repugnance  to  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  on 
account  of  difference  of  complexion.  He  gathered  around  himself 
a  band  of  black  and  coloured  friends,  with  whom  he  lived  in  familiar 
and  kindly  intercourse  during  his  residence  at  Port-au-Prince,  so  that 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  capabilities  and  tendency  of  the  negro  race 
are  entitled  to  full  weight  as  those  of  an  experienced  and  impartial 
observer.  It  is  certainly  disheartening  reading  for  any  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  development,  or  for  any  friend  of  the  African  race. 
The  result  of  twenty  years’  personal  knowledge  is  the  impression 
that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decadence,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  civilizing  elements  round  them,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
to  sink  into  the  state  of  an  African  tribe.  It  is  startling,  for 
instance,  to  find  that  in  a  republic  which  is  not  situated  in  a 
desolate  region  of  Central  Africa,  but  which  is  surrounded  by  and 
in  intercourse  with  a  civilized  community,  cannibalism  should  be 
rampant  at  the  present  day.  Sir  Spenser  finds  himself  reluctantly 
obliged  to  agree  with  those  who  deny  that  the  negro  could  ever 
originate  a  civilization,  and  that,  with  the  best  of  education, 
he  remains  an  inferior  type  of  man.  The  population  consists 
of  about  nine-tenths  black  to  one-tenth  coloured ;  but,  owing 
to  continual  breeding  in  and  in,  the  latter  are  gradually  assimi¬ 
lating  to  the  more  numerous  race.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  as  the  mulatto  element,  which  is  the  civilizing  element 
in  Hayti,  is  daily  becoming  of  les3  importance,  and  the  coloured 
men  have  blindly  resisted  the  only  thing  which  could  have 
saved  them — namely,  to  encourage  whites  to  settle  in  their  country. 
Between  the  black  and  the  mulatto  there  is  a  very  marked 
line;  the  black  hates  the  mulatto,  and  the  mulatto  despises 
the  black.  A  negro  Minister  once  remarked  to  Sir  Spenser  St. 
John,  “  We  blacks  and  whites  like  and  respect  each  other,  because 
we  are  of  pure  race  ;  but  as  for  those  mulattos - This  con¬ 

tempt  of  the  black  is  bitterly  resented  by  the  mulattos,  and  too 
often  leads  them  to  quench  in  blood  their  outraged  feelings.  They 
have  many  of  the  defects  and  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
two  races  ;  the  saying  that  “  They  hate  their  fathers  and  despise 
their  mothers  ”  is  a  key  to  their  character. 

Sir  Spenser  gives  an  unattractive  description  of  the  capital, 
Port-au-Prince,  as  the  most  foul-smelling,  dirty,  and  consequently 
fever-stricken  city  in  the  world  ;  the  state  of  the  roads,  even  in 
its  vicinity,  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  that  you  should  go  round  a 
bridge,  but  never  cross  it.  The  climate  is  of  the  ordinary  tropical 
character,  but  there  are  plenty  of  health  resorts  accessible  if  only 
roads  and  good  government  existed.  Neither  the  space  available 
nor  the  interest  of  the  subject  warrant  more  than  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
history  of  Hayti,  as  given  bySir  Spenser  St.  John.  Santo  Domingo,  of 
which  island  Hayti  occupies  about  a  third,  was  the  first  land  in 
America  on  which  Columbus  established  a  settlement.  It  was 
then  estimated  to  contain  a  native  population  of  about  a  million, 
all  of  whom  were  so  completely  extirpated  by  the  barbarous  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  that  at  the  present  day  not  a  descendant  of  an 
Indian  remains.  Deprived  of  population,  its  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  were  necessarily  neglected,  and  the  buccaneers  soon 
inflicted  on  the  Spaniards  some  of  the  misery  which  the  latter  had 
worked  on  the  Indians.  Notwithstanding  efforts  to  prevent  them, 
French  adventurers  gradually  spread  through  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  and  established  a  rule,  which  was,  however,  not  re¬ 
cognized  by  Spain  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Negroes 
were  imported  by  thousands  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Indians,  and  from  that  date  the  colony  increased 
in  prosperity  till,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  was  for  its  extent  probably  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  to  let  loose  all  the  elements  of  dis¬ 
order  in  the  island.  The  white  planters,  irritated  by  a  decree 
granting  equal  political  rights  to  the  freedmen,  were  in  arms  for 
independence ;  the  coloured  were  still  faithful  to  France,  while 
the  blacks  cared  only  to  be  free  from  work,  and  with  that  object 
to  murder  all  the  whites.  Toussaint,  a  negro  slave,  gradually 
worked  his  way  to  the  front,  and  restored  order  by  his  vigour  and 
honesty,  but  did  not  venture  boldly  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  the  island.  An  expedition  to  restore  slavery  was  sent  against 

*  Hayti;  or,  the  Black  Republic.  By  Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  K.C.M.G., 
formerly  11. M.  Minister  Resident  in  Ilavti.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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it  by  Bonaparte  ;  Toussaint  was  arrested  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  treachery,  and  sent  to  France,  -where  ho  was  impri¬ 
soned,  and  died  of  cold  and  neglect.  Meanwhile  the  French 
expedition,  decimated  by  yellow  fever,  was  forced  to  surrender 
and  withdraw.  The  independence  of  Ilayti  was  proclaimed  in 
1804,  with  Dessalines,  a  negro  devoid  of  any  sentiment  of 
humanity,  as  Governor-General ;  his  first  act  was  a  ferocious 
massacre  of  all  Frenchmen,  including  their  wives  and  children. 
In  the  following  year  he  imitated  the  example  of  Bonaparte 
and  had  himself  proclaimed  Emperor,  but  was  shot  not  long 
after  by  some  insurgents.  His  death  was  the  signal  for  a  long 
civil  war,  and  a  succession  of  African  savages  took  the  titles 
of  president,  king,  or  emperor.  Whenever  any  coloured  chief 
showed  the  slightest  desire  to  modify  any  legislation  hostile  to 
foreigners,  the  cry  was  raised  that  he  was  about  to  sell  the  country 
to  the  whites,  and  thus  many  improvements  were  prevented.  In 
1861  the  Dominicans  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  Spain,  and  gave 
great  trouble  to  the  Haytian  President  Geffrard  until  1865,  when 
Spain  finally  abandoned  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  was  restored.  The  Government  of  Ilayti  is  in  form  Republican, 
with  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives ; 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  military  despotism,  all  power  being  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  His  power  is  tempered  by  the 
risk  of  revolution,  aud  in  fact,  only  one  has  yet  carried  through 
his  term  of  office  without  being  either  exiled  or  shot.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  is  that  which  treats  of  Vaudoux  worship 
and  the  cannibalism  which  too  often  accompanies  its  rites.  Sir 
Spenser  St.  John  produces  evidence  that  all  classes  are  tainted 
with  this  brutaliziug  worship,  though  not  necessarily  with  canni¬ 
balism,  which  appears  to  bo  an  esoteric  rite.  Vaudoux  signifies 
an  all-powerful  being  on  whom  everything  depends.  This  being  is 
the  non-venomous  serpent,  who  communicates  his  will  through  a 
high-priest  and  priestess,  to  disobey  whom  is  to  disobey  God  him¬ 
self.  The  rites  are  conducted  at  dead  of  night,  and  attended  by 
the  grossest  debauchery.  There  are,  however,  two  sects,  one  who 
delight  only  in  the  blood  of  goats  and  cocks  at  their  ceremonies, 
and  the  other  who  call  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  “  goat  without 
horns,”  or  human  victims.  Not  only  are  children  decoyed  and  people 
buried  alive  and  resuscitated  in  order  to  obtain  victims  ;  but  it  is 
asserted  on  good  authority  that  instances  have  occurred  of  human 
flesh  being  openly  sold  in  the  market.  A  more  pleasant  subject  to 
turn  to  is  the  chapter  on  language  and  literature,  in  which  Sir 
Spenser  St.  John  gives  specimens  of  Creole  songs  and  proverbs. 
But  few  of  them  possess  any  originality,  aud  the  language  and 
versification,  though  interesting  from  its  quaintness,  justifies  the 
remark  of  Sir  Spenser  that  they  afford  another  proof  that  every¬ 
thing  in  Ilayti  is  in  a  state  of  decay. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

IT  is  late  in  the  day  to  be  noticing  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1866 ; 

but  it  is  probable  that  if  Dean  Plumptre  were  re-writing  them 
for  delivery  next  month,  he  would  only  have  to  correct  them  up 
to  date — i.e.  to  mention  new  books,  and  some  new  phases  of  old 
objections,  and  not  to  re-cast  his  old  Apology.  For  the  craving 
and  the  denial  with  which  be  deals  are  not  new,  nor  is  the  remedy. 
Among  the  most  prominent  religious  features  of  the  day  he  finds 
the  craving  for  unity;  among  its  most  marked  intellectual  ten¬ 
dencies  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  supernatural.  The  schisms  of 
Christendom  are  not  to  be  healed  by  ecclesiastical  diplomatists 
met  in  council  and  formulating  an  ultimatum,  but  by  adoring  love 
of  a  living  Christ  as  a  common  bond  ;  nor  will  materialist  theories 
be  answered  by  “phrases  which  have  lost  their  meaning,  and 
formulte  from  which  the  life  has  gone.”  His  aim  is,  therefore,  to 
vindicate  the  life  of  Christ  as  of  one  who  is  the  crown  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  and  yet  the  representative  of  a  creed  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  supernatural.  lie  is,  of  course,  inevitably 
argumentative,  but  even  in  the  crucial  chapters  on  miracles  and 
the  Resurrection  he  is  true  to  his  self-imposed  limits  of  forbear¬ 
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ance  ;  and,  while  putting  forward  old  proofs  and  new  suggestions 
with  the  learning  and  force  which  might  he  expected  of  him,  he 
does  not  forget  that  it  is  the  preacher’s  task  to  convince,  and  not 
to  refute.  Dean  Plumptre ’s  Boyle  Lectures  are  not  likely  soon  to 
be  out  of  date. 

Theoloyy  and  Life  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  first 
published  in  1865,  of  which  the  present  volume  is  a  reissue  in 
a  cheaper  form.  They  are  marked  by  the  Dean’s  well-known 
characteristics  of  kindliness  and  liberality,  by  a  style  which  in¬ 
vites  the  reader,  and  by  a  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men. 
The  sermon  on  “  The  Ministry  of  Great  Cities  ”  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  bis  power  of  wide  survey,  his  insight  into  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  temptations  of  the  younger  clergy  (to  whom  it  was 
addressed),  and  his  sympathy  with  varying  expressions  of  religious 
feeling.  Readers  of  sermons  will  find  much  to  inform  and  attract 
them  and  nothing  to  offend  in  this  little  book  ;  and  there  are  few 
among  the  clergy  who  would  not  find  their  literary  style  im¬ 
proved  and  the  scope  of  their  preaching  enlarged  by  its  study. 

Genuine  literary,  as  distinguished  from  religious,  interest  in  the 
Bible  is  rare  enough  to  entitle  a  book  like  Biblical  Studies  to  a 
word  of  special  commendation.  Picking  up  facts  incidentally 
mentioned  and  allusions  for  the  most  part  unnoticed,  the  author 
follows  the  by-paths  of  history,  and  from  scanty  materials  is  often 
able  to  construct  a  more  than  plausible  narrative  and  clothe  a 
skeleton  with  flesh  and  muscle.  “  The  earthquake  ”  which  dates 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  becomes  associated  with  Jewish  life  when 
the  impression  it  has  made  is  traceable  in  the  imagery  of  Isaiah; 
and  “Manaen,  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch”  (a  mere 
name  to  most  readers),  by  the  help  of  Dean  Plnmptre's  imagina¬ 
tion  and  insight,  appears  virtually  as  the  representative  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  Herod's  court  and  the  source  of  St.  Luke’s  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Herodian  family.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  must  have  met  at  Antioch,  St.  Luke's  supposed  birthplace 
or  residence,  and  where  Manaen  changed  one  name  for  another 
—Herodian  for  Christian.  This  paper  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author’s  style  and  power,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  true  histories  suggest  more  than  they  tell,  and  drop  hints 
which,  being  pursued,  help  to  verify  the  main  record.  Readers 
with  a  similar  interest  in  the  Bible  to  the  Dean's  will  thank  us  for 
drawing  their  attention  to  this  volume. 

It  seems  that  an  indiscreet  Professor  of  his  own  communion  has 
attacked  Cardinal  Newman  for  his  recent  article  on  the  “  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture-’  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  might  have 
known  better,  and  saved  himself  from  a  castigation  which  will 
probably  make  him  wiser  another  time.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Cardinal  the  Professor  is  neither  “  over-courteous  nor  over-exact,” 
and  misrepresents  him ;  and  he  thinks  that  his  “  ecclesiastical 
station  might  advantageously  have  suggested  criticism  in  a  milder 
tone.”  The  interest  of  this  short  paper  consists  in  the  unimpaired 
subtlety  of  a  powerful  mind,  which  cau  so  unrtservedly  submit 
itself  to  authority,  and  in  the  writer’s  intellectual  attitude  towards 
the  subject  under  discussion.  There  are  characteristic  refinements, 
such  as  “  not  to  accept  a  statement  as  a  literal  fact  is  not  all  one 
with  sajing  that  it  is  not  a  fact ;  a  man  can  not  hold  without  holding 
not,'’  but  the  Cardinal's  belief  about  inspiration  is  made  tolerably 
clear.  He  accepts  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture  on  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  and  in  historical  narrative  which  is  meant  to 
he  serious  history  ;  but  there  are  obiter  dicta,  such  as  “  the  cloak 
left  at  Troas,”  which  may  be  “  passed  by  ”  without  professing  “  yes 
or  no.”  In  other  words,  inspiration  is  plenary  in  omnibus  partibus, 
blit  plenary  for  a  special  purpose,  faith  and  morals  being  the  mis¬ 
sion  assigned  to  the  writers.  Scripture  may  be  fully  inspired  in 
omnibus  partibus  without  being  so  in  omnibus  rebus.  This  is,  we 
believe,  a  fair  summary  of  the  Cardinal’s  belief,  but  a  reviewer  may 
be  excused  for  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
misrepresenting  him. 

Christianity  in  its  Cradle  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  gulf 
which  divides  the  brothers  Newman.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  appears 
to  have  had  a  double  motive  in  writing— one,  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  spelling,  and  the  other  to  inaugurate  a  new  religion. 
The  modern  outcry,  it  seems,  is  for  a  religion  free  from  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  not  based  on  historical  error,  and  the  only  way  to  escape 
historical  error  is  to  “  avoid  history  altogether.”  The  object  of 
the  new  religion  is  to  make  men  better,  and  to  teach  them  to  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake;  the  interests  of  this  life  are  to  he  of 
primary  importance ;  the  less  we  think  of  any  future  reward  the 
better,  and  good  action  is  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  right 
opinion.  These  are  the  essentials  of  the  new  religion,  and  some  of 
them  at  least  suggest  that  Mr.  Newman  has  not  altogether 
“  avoided  history  ”  in  their  compilation,  hut  as  they  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicate  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  Gospels  and  the 
Book  of  Acts  we  have  given  his  conclusion  instead  of  his  pre¬ 
misses.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  views  will  be  able  to 
assign  their  negative  as  well  as  their  positive  value  to  his 
essentials. 

Much  was  naturally  expected  from  Bishop  Lightfoot's  charge, 
and  his  clergy  have  received  a  good  deal  of  sagacious  counsel  if 
not  much  definite  direction.  The  Bishop  appears  to  see  both  sides 
of  a  question  with  judicial  impartiality,  and  his  manner  is  to  state 
them,  and  to  leave  the  choice  to  his  clergy  with  a  general  precept 
of  moderation.  Nevertheless,  he  speaks  out  plainly  on  some  burn¬ 
ing  questions ;  he  voted  for  the  Burials  Bill  and  has  never  since 
seen  cause  to  regret  it ;  he  is  for  many  reasons  against  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  diaconate,  and  as  for  vestments,  history  tells 
him  that  they  are  absolutely  unimportant;  in  themselves  “  not  worth 
contending  lor  or  against.”  lie  does  not  like  the  Public  Worship 
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Regulation  Act  because  it  promotes  “  rigidity,”  but  the  clergy  of 
tbe  freest  Church  in  the  world  have  not  much  to  complain  of. 
About  the  real  work  and  the  capacities  of  the  Church  he  speaks 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  should  commend  him  to  the  most  ardent 
Churchmen. 

In  his  argument  for  the  Jobannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Professor  Godet  perhaps  lays  rather  too  much  stress  on 
the  writer's  statements  about  himself  for  strictly  controversial 
writing,  but  he  has  arrayed  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for 
the  orthodox  view  in  a  brief  and  lucid  statement,  and  with  attrac¬ 
tive  simplicity  and  devoutness  of  feeling.  This  would  be  a  useful 
little  tract  for  young  students. 

The  Witness  of  St.  Matthew  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  an 
inspired  plan  governs  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  ;  that  the  special  object  of  this  Gospel  is  to  set  forth  the 
Royalty  of  the  Son,  and  that  its  special  theme  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  a  style  of  mingled  comment  and  exhortation  the 
author  pursues  these  ideas  with  minute  fidelity  to  every  indication, 
and  with  a  sometimes  fanciful  employment  of  symbolism.  He 
finds,  for  instance,  a  mystic  meaning  in  the  names  Abraham  and 
David,  which  head  the  genealogy,  and  a  spiritual  significance  in 
its  divisions  into  groups  of  fourteen  generations,  double  of  the 
mystic  number  7,  and  in  their  being  multiplied  by  the  “  equally 
significant  number”  3. 

Readers  of  the  Nemesis  of  Faith  will  find  nothing  particularly 
new  in  the  experiences  of  the  author  of  Travels  in  Faith.  The 
discipline  of  his  childhood  is  a  sufficient  account  of  his  mature 
Conclusions,  and  the  last  pages  of  the  book  are  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  first  chapter.  It  is  indeed  a  history  rather  of  re¬ 
action  than  of  progress.  Brought  up  in  the  hot-bed  atmosphere  of 
a  Calvinistic  household  he  soon  caught  the  morbid  taint,  and  the 
“all-overshadowing  memory  of  his  early  life  is  the  striving  for 
conversion ;  ”  a  little  sister  of  twelve  finds  that  her  short  life  has 
been  twelve  long  years  of  sin  agaiust  God,  but  the  author  when 
trying  to  convince  himself  of  his  “ruined  state  by  nature”  has  to 
“  rely  for  agony  upon  Adam’s  transgression,”  having  no  heinous 
sins  of  his  own  upon  his  conscience.  Ex  pede  Herculem.  The 
reader  can  easily  guess  the  effect  of  such  surroundings,  backed 
up  by  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  special  providences, 
and  the  whole  artificial  apparatus  of  a  narrow  theology  for 
saving  the  elect  from  the  consequences  of  their  sin.  Theodore 
Parker  and  Tom  Paine  begin  the  work  which  is  completed  by 
Professor  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  result  is  as  usual. 
Theological  opinions  unsupported  by  the  inspiration  of  a  Life  and 
by  the  bond  of  a  visible  society  fail  before  wider  knowledge  of 
men  and  books,  and  the  “  traveller  ”  arrives  at  the  conviction  that 
he  is  not  undermining  the  building  of  goodness  by  destroying 
Christianity.  He  is  evidently  an  able  and  honest  man,  and  the 
constant  regret  of  the  reader  will  be  that  he  was  not  more  sensibly 
brought  up. 

The  Contemporary  Pulpit  is  apparently  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  venture.  It  contains  about  forty  sermons  delivered  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  by  preachers,  Anglican,  Roman,  and 
Nonconformist,  running  down  the  whole  theological  gamut  from 
Cardinal  Manning  to  Dr.  Parker.  Most  of  the  writers  are  so  well 
known  to  the  public  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
their  contributions,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
their  volume,  except  that  it  is  well  printed  and  well  bound,  and 
shows  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  manufacture  a  book.  Who  is 
likely  to  buy  such  an  olla  podrida  is  another  question. 

With  the  object  of  showing  that  only  in  “  Catholicity  does 
labour  find  its  true  grandeur,”  and  of  fortifying  Catholic  workmen 
against  “subversive  doctrines,”  the  Rev.  Francis  Butina,  S.J., 
has  published  two  volumes  of  Lives  of  Saints  in  humble  stations, 
culled  from  the  Bollandists,  Ruinart,  Alban  Butler,  and  Baronins. 
The  book  is  published  in  Dublin,  with  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal 
Maccabe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wfill  have  one  of  its  desired 
effects  in  that  country.  The  lives  are  many  of  them  trivial, 
some  mere  fables,  and  when  they  are  offered  as  if  they  were  the 
highest  truths  of  religion,  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
compiler  to  ask  himself  how  long  their  influence  is  likely  to  last, 
nor  what  is  likely  to  be  the  reaction  from  such  teaching. 

Mr.  Cross’s  Notes  on  the  Psalms  are  too  vague  for  notes  and 
too  slight  for  a  commentary.  A  book  of  “notes”  that  can  be  read 
through  in  twenty  minutes  should  have  no  reflections,  and  a  good 
deal  more  and  more  accurate  information  than  this  one. 


ENGLAND  AND  CANADA.* 

R.  FLEMING  had  been  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Inter-Colonial 
Railway  for  ten  years,  when  in  1880  political,  or  rather 
party,  exigencies  compelled  him  to  sever  all  official  connexion  with 
it ;  but  when  he  was  in  London  last  summer  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  President  of  the  railway  requesting  him  to  proceed 
to  British  Columbia  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  his  seventeen  weeks’ 
journey  this  book  gives  an  interesting  record.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
a  strong  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  line  which  should  be 
followed  by  the  Pacific  Railroad:  and  he  is,  moreover,  firmly 
convinced  that  the  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  by  a  private  Company.  And  he  gives  for  his 
preference  of  national  to  commercial  control  clear  and  excellent 
reasons.  The  spirit  of  party  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  blight, 

*  Tngland  and  Canada  :  a  Slimmer  Tour  between  Old  and  New  IFest- 
tninster.  By  Saudford  Fleming,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  &c.  London:  Sampson 


if  possible,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Canadian  political  life  than  it 
is  in  that  of  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Fleming,  like  many  wise 
men  of  many  nations,  doubts  whether  a  representative  form  of 
government  is  always  and  in  all  cases  an  unmixed  blessing.  “  Is,” 
he  pathetically  asks,  “  representative  government  ever  to  be  in¬ 
separable  from  the  defects  which  form  the  most  striking  feature 
in  its  application  and  administration,  especially  on  this  continent  ? 
Must  a  country  constitutionally  governed  be  inevitably  ranged  in 
two  hostile  camps?  Never  was  partyism  more  abject  or  remorse¬ 
less  than  in  the  Dominion.”  But,  sound  and  sensible  as  are  Mr. 
Fleming’s  political  reflections,  and  weighty  as  are  the  reasons 
which  he  gives  for  his  engineering  views  and  preferences,  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  a  healthy-minded,  genial  gentleman, 
and  as  the  narrator  of  his  own  travelling  experiences,  that  he 
presents  himself  to  us,  and  that  we  learn  to  regard  him.  His 
Idndly  small  talk,  wdiich  only  the  cynical  or  bilious  would  libel 
as  twaddle,  sets  us  at  ease  with  him  almost  from  the  opening 
pages.  We  knew  before  we  read  Mr.  Fleming’s  book  several 
of  the  facts  narrated  in  it.  But  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
our  experiences  corroborated  by  a  man  whose  judgment  we 
respect.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  locomotion  has  been  made  much  more  pleasant  and  expe¬ 
ditious  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago  ;  that  the  electric  telegraph 
is  in  existence;  that  the  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
St.  Paul’s  are  objects  of  interest  in  London,  and  that  the  Royal 
Academy  is  worth  a  visit,  though  a  picture  by  Mr.  Arthur  Croft 
was  the  only  painting  which  Mr.  Fleming  cared  for  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1883.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  an  intelligent 
visitor  that  “  hot  weather  is  sometimes  experienced  in  London,” 
and  that  omnibuses  as  well  as  cabs  ply  for  the  accommodation  of 
wayfarers  in  our  capital  city.  We  can  enter  into  the  Scotch- 
Canadian’s  feelings  of  annoyance  at  the  coldness  and  almost  imper¬ 
tinence  of  English  travellers  and  strangers.  Nothing  could  be 
ruder  than  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  uncivilly  bowed  off  his 
kindly  attention  on  one  occasion  which  he  records.  He  is  candid 
enough  to  tell  us  that  one  fellow-traveller,  whose  persistent  silence 
and  hauteur  were  beginning  to  incense  him,  turned  out  to  be  deaf  and 
dumb.  Our  engineer’s  cordial  optimism  is  realty  quite  delightful, 
and  might  teach  most  of  us  a  lesson.  He  is  gratefully  exuberant 
to  know  that  in  an  ocean-steamer  he  can  get  hot  water  when  he 
rings  or  calls  for  it,  and  that  he  can  go  in  and  out  of  his  own  state¬ 
room  whenever  he  likes.  Of  the  Pullman  Oar  in  the  colony,  not  in 
England,  he  ecstatically  exclaims  : — “  What  dream  is  there  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  equal  to  the  realization  of  finding  yourself  in  a 
comfortable  bed  with  all  the  accessories  of  home,  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  ?  ”  He  is  made  very  happy  by  finding 
that  he  can  get  a  chop  and  a  glass  of  ale  at  a  Ooruish  inn,  and  his 
patriot  heart  is  rejoiced  at  reading  a  very  Scotch  name  over  a 
shop  door  in  Truro.  lie  never  magnifies  his  own  pluck  or 
good  temper ;  but  he  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  bravery  and 
kindness  of  his  companions  and  servants,  and  is  never  without 
a  kind  word  or  thought  for  his  horses.  He  no  sooner  lands  at 
Glasgow  than  he  takes  Willie  Gordon,  a  shoe-boy  who  had 
shown  him  his  way,  to  Corbett’s  famous  eating-house,  and  gives 
him  a  good  breakfast.  And  his  benevolence  so  buoys  him  with 
pleasure  and  hope,  and  a  belief  in  the  good  fortune  which 
must  happen  to  his  friends,  that  he  feels  it  not  at  all  “  off  the 
cards  ”  that  his  young  protege  may  “  one  day  be  Sir  William 
Gordon  and  a  distinguished  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.”  At 
Exmoor  he  goes  to  “  a  christening  at  the  church,  in  which  we 
were  all  interested,  and  through  which  one  of  the  names  born  (sic) 
by  the  humble  writer  of  these  pages  may  be  remembered  a  few 
years  after  his  own  race  is  run.”  At  sea  he  entered  with  zest  into 
the  giving  and  guessing  of  riddles.  Some  of  these  conundrums, 
he  says,  deserved  to  be  perpetuated.  But  we  regret  to  say  that 
he  records  none  of  them.  It  is  in  the  kindliest  and  gentlest  of 
tones  that  he  enters  his  reluctant  protest  against  the  (to  less  placid 
minds)  intolerable  nuisance  of  being  called  upon  by  one’s  insati¬ 
able  shipmates  to  play  whist  at  sea  at  all  hours.  Mr.  Fleming 
tells  us  that  he  has  a  good  digestion  and  good  spirits.  We  are 
very  sure  that  he  has  a  good  heart.  He  belies  the  axiom  of 
Pope;  for/ though  he  is  a  very  true-blue  Presbyterian,  he  is  not 
at  all  sour.  lie  went  to  a  christening  at  an  English  church,  and 
it  appears  that  he  even  stood  godfather  to  the  child.  We  wish  he 
had  more  clearly  specified  the  name  of  this  church,  in  which  it 
appears  that  “  there  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne  near  the  altar 
which  might  easily  pass  for  the  "Virgin.”  Mr.  Fleming,  in  spite  of 
his  strong  anti-prelatic  prejudices,  does  not  even  accuse  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  insidiously  “leading  up  ”  to  Mariolatry. 

Thackeray  tells  us  of  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  boy¬ 
friend  Jones  at  catching  sight  of  his  schoolfellow  Smith  in  the 
pit  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  With  similar  surprised  pleasure 
the  author  of  Canada  and  England  records  that,  among  the  wor¬ 
shippers  at  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  “  strange  to  say,  he  recog¬ 
nized  Mr.  Oliver  Mowat.”  There  is  scarcely  one  unkind  word  in 
this  book.  On  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Fleming 
essays  to  say  something  severe  and  satirical,  he  veils  his  censure 
under  an  obscurity  of  expression  which  renders  it  innocuous.  In 
speaking  of  some  unsocial  and  reserved  fellow-passengers  on  board 
ship,  he  suffers  these  dark  and  sarcastic  words  to  escape  him  : — 
“  On  seeing  these  people,  I  have  thought  of  yEsop’s  mountain  in 
labour,  and  pitied  the  poor  little  mouse  brought  into  the  world 
with  such  effort.”  What  was  the  mouse  ?  None  of  the  enigmas 
propounded  in  the  cheery  saloon  of  the  Polynesian  more  required 
an  OEdipus  for  its  solution. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.* 

MR.  MAX  MULLER  has  collected  from  various  periodicals 
and  volumes  a  number  of  interesting  biographical  studies  of 
men  lately  dead.  The  subjects  range  from  Rammohun  Roy  to 
Bun  yui  Nanjio,  and  from  Kenjiu  Kasawara  to  Kingsley.  All  the 
essays  are  connected  by  the  common  tastes  and  aspirations  of  men 
-\vho  were  either  Orientals  or  Orientalists,  or  interested  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  religion.  In  writing  about  his  dead  friends, 
Mr.  Muller  naturally  brings  forward  those  opinions  of  his  own 
with  which,  by  this  time,  we  are  all  pretty  familiar.  The  essay 
on  Rammohuu  Roy  repeats  doctrines  which  Mr.  Muller  has  often 
preached,  and  which  are  as  remarkable  for  spiritual  fervour  as 
their  manner  is  for  fluency  and  unction.  We  may  praise  them, 
much  as  Aristotle  did  the  notions  of  Plato,  for  ingenuity,  for  style, 
for  conviction  and  originality  ;  but  to  say  that  all  these  ideas  are 
correct,  or  even  generally  accepted  by  students  of  the  history  of 
Race  and  Religion,  is  another  matter.  The  brief  biography  of 
Rammohun  Roy,  if  critically  examined,  will  give  us  the  points  on 
which  Mr.  Muller  possesses  a  certainty  not  shared  by  other  people 
interested  in  the  same  inquiries.  Rammohun  Roy’s  story  is  ex¬ 
tremely  like  a  solar  myth,  and  might  (had  he  not  flourished  within 
living  memory)  have  been  even  explained  away  as  a  solar  myth 
by  some  conjectural  philosophers.  He  was  a  Brahman,  and  was 
born  in  the  radiant  East.  Here  he  passed  through  or  under 
certain  clouds  which  obscured  his  early  course.  Then  he 
quarrelled  with  his  parents,  one  of  whom  tried  to  disinherit 
him  on  account  of  his  monotheistic  opinions  and  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  idolatry  of  popular  religion.  He  became  Diwdn , 
which  “  meant  often  de  facto  magistrate,  de  facto  collector, 
and  de  facto  judge,”  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  Here, 
again,  clouds  chequered  his  radiant  career.  “  Remarks  have  been 
made  on  the  sudden  wealth  which  Rammohun  Roy  was  supposed 
to  have  accumulated  during  his  Diwanship.”  Passing  beyond  this 
region  of  shifting  and  broken  lights,  Rammohun  Roy,  exactly  like 
the  sun,  proceeded  on  his  westward  course  and  “  came  to  England, 
the  first  Brahman  who  ever  crossed  the  sea.”  Thus,  like  Yarna 
(who  is  also  recognized  as  the  Sun),  Rammohun  Roy  “  opened  a 
path  unto  many.”  Even  in  England  his  tendency  was  ever  to  the 
West,  and  “  he  at  last  came  to  Bristol  to  finish  his  search  for 
truth,”  and  at  Bristol  he  died. 

Monotheism  was  the  main  religious  interest  of  Rammohun  Roy. 
Mr.  Muller  says  that  “  his  life-work  was  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religions  of  India  as  contained  in  the  Veda.”  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  poetical  way  of  stating  the  facts.  The  religion  of  the 
Veda  is  no  more  monotheistic  than  that  of  any  other  people  who 
believe  in  great  numbers  of  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  Rammohun 
Roy  used  in  his  earlier  controversies  always  to  maintain  that  the 
Veda  was  monotheistic.  “The  Veda,”  he  declared,  “ sanctioned 
no  idolatry,  taught  monotheism,  ignored  caste,  prohibited  the 
burning  of  widows,  contained,  in  fact,  a  religion  as  true,  as  pure, 
and  as  perfect  as  Christianity  itself.”  Mr.  Muller  adds,  “  This  was 
a  bold  assertion,  half  true,  half  false.”  As  far  as  Rammohun  Roy 
contended  that  the  Veda  “  taught  monotheism,”  his  assertion, 
we  fear,  was  false  altogether  and  absolutely.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
poets  of  the  hymns  may  have  been  monotheists  in  their  hearts  ;  but 
a  collection  of  poems  addressed  to  dozens  of  gods,  many  of  them 
highly  disreputable,  cannot  be  said  to  “  teach  monotheism,”  if 
language  has  still  any  meaning.  But  we  may  in  a  certain  fashion 
excuse  Rammohun  Roy.  Mr.  Muller  says,  “  Now  it  may  sound 
strange,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  Rammohun  Roy  himself,  when, 
in  his  controversy  with  his  English  friends,  he  fortified  himselt 
behind  the  rampart  of  the  Veda,  had  no  idea  of  what  the  Veda  really 
was.”  He  had  a  fancy  Veda,  a  Veda  a  sun  devis ;  for  in  the  Veda, 
as  in  the  clouds  of  the  sunset  sky,  all  men  see  precisely  what  they 
please. 

This  brings  us  to  an  old  quarrel  with  Mr.  Muller.  He  very 
justly  compares  the  position  of  the  priests  in  India  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  when  they  were  the  only  depositaries  among 
an  unlettered  laity  of  the  Bible.  The  Indian  priests  could  make 
any  assertions  they  pleased  about  the  Veda,  and  these  assertions 
could  not  be  criticized  by  men  against  whom  the  knowledge  of 
the  Veda  was  sealed.  Now  these  things  are  a  type  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  religion  in  England.  It  is  a 
subject  about  which  much  lore  is  accessible  to  the  ordinary  man 
who  is  master  of  the  classical  languages,  modern  languages,  and 
who  chooses  to  place  confidence  in  published  translations  of 
Chaldaean,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  documents.  But  an  earnest 
inquirer  of  this  kind  looks  in  vain  for  an  English  rendering 
of  the  Rig-Veda  or  the  Atharva  Veda.  Wilson’s,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  like  that  of  Langlois,  is  quite  antiquated  and  untrust¬ 
worthy.  Ludwigs  German  version,  iu  too  many  cases,  resembles 
the  famous  crib  to  YEschylus,  and  “rivals  the  obscurity  of  the 
original.”  Now,  all  this  time,  the  Clarendon  Press  has  been 
publishing— tlianks  to  Mr.  Max  M filler — a  valuable  series  of 
versions  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Here  we  find  the 
Satapatlia  Brahmana,  the  Zend  Avcsta,  plenty  of  Upanishads,  the 
Institutes  of  Vishnu,  and  so  forth,  but  no  translation  of  the  Rig 
Veda.  Why  not  ?  Surely  the  Veda  can  he  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  not,  why  not  P  If  a  translation  could  only  be  provisional 
in  the  present  state  of  Sanskrit  learning,  then  the  science  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  Mr.  Muller  based  so  much  on  the  Veda  is  only  provi¬ 
sional  too.  Meanwhile  the  ordinary  person  who  concerns  himself 
■with  these  deep  matters  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  Germans 
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and  French,  and  Muir’s  Sanskrit  texts,  in  the  position  of  the 
priest-ridden  peoples  of  India.  lie  would  know  nothing  of  the 
famous,  all-important  Veda  except  what  Mr.  Muller  likes  to  tell 
him.  Ho  would  he  obliged  to  believe  that  the  hymns  teach  “  a 
henotheistic  religion.”  He  would  have  to  credit  the  Vedic  singers 
with  a  faith  in  “  The  All  Father  and  the  lufinite  Beyond  in  the- 
golden  East.”  lie  would  have  to  regard  fetichism  as  a  late  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Vedic  religion.  But  Mr.  Mfiller  is  not  the  only  deposi¬ 
tary  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Veda;  and  we  find  other  learned 
depositaries — such  as  Ludwig,  Barth,  Whitney,  BergaL-ne,  and  so¬ 
on — with  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  character  ana  teaching 
of  the  Veda.  Thus  the  ordinary  student  is  left  in  much  doubt 
and  difficulty.  Perhaps  he  may  be  told  to  learn  Sanskrit  as 
Rammohun  Roy  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew.  But  who  in  his 
senses  would  ever  have  accepted  Rammohun  Roy  as  an  authority 
on  a  moot  point  in  Homer  or  the  Psalms  ?  No  one,  of  course ; 
and  the  ardent  student  who  got  up  Sanskrit  for  purposes  of  the 
history  of  religion  would  have  no  more  right  to  trust  his 
own  opinion  on  a  knotty  and  disputed  point  than  Rammohun 
Roy  would  have  had  to  maintain  his  view  of  kcv,  let  us 
say,  against  Mr.  Monro’s.  Thus  it  does  seem  as  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Atharva  Veda  were  debts 
which  the  Clarendon  Press  owes  to  literature  and  to  human 
ignorance.  Let  us  be  Protestants  in  this  matter,  and  clamour  for 
a  popular  rendering  of  the  Veda,  a  rendering  which  will  give 
“private  judgment”  something  to  base  itself  upon.  To  touch  on 
a  matter  less  important,  Mr.  Mfiller  shows,  in  this  essay,  that  he 
still  believes  in  the  common  Asian  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  in 
spite  of  Penka,  Schrader,  and  others  who  fondly  rock  a  new  cradle 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Probably  Mr.  Mfiller  is  right,  hut  alas  t 
we  have  no  longer  the  old  childlike  confidence  which  originally 
received  the  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

This  remonstrance,  this  warning  that  Mr.  Muller’s  views  are  by 
no  means  universally  accepted  by  scholars,  seems  a  necessary 
admonition  to  the  “  general  reader.”  Iu  Rammohun  Roy,  to  return 
to  that  topic,  Mr.  Muller  finds  a  “  great,”  and  we  must  all  recog¬ 
nize  an  original,  man.  Perhaps  he  showed  “a  little  want  of 
honesty  ”  in  his  arguments  in  support  of  the  revealed  character  of 
the  Veda.  If  Mr.  Mfiller  palliates  this  iu  an  Oriental,  he  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  angry  with  another  famous  man  suspected  of 
“economy.”  We  quote  Mr.  Muller’s  remarkable  view  of  Canon 
Kingsley’s  controversy  with  Cardinal  Newman : — - 

His  most  famous  controversy  was  that  with  John  Henry  Newman,  the 
High  Church  theologian,  who  ended  by  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
controversy  was  the  old  controversy,  whether  it  is  allowable  within  the 
Christian  'Church  to  suppress  truth  from  respect  for  authority.  To  Kingsley 
that  ecclesiastical  policy  was  not  only  unchristian,  but  simply  inhuman, 
and,  with  all  clue  respect  for  the  historical  importance  of  the  papal  church- 
government,  he  often  spoke  with  the  strongest  indignation  against  what  he 
called  the  un-English  character  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  This  called  the 
learned  and  clever  theologian,  John  Henry  Newman,  into  the  arena,  as  the 
defender  of  his  new  co-religionists,  and  led  to  a  literary  duel  which  will 
retain  an  historical  character,  if  only  by  having  called  forth  Newman’s 
Apologia  pro  vita  meet.  Strange  to  say,  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
Newman.  He  was  the  cleverer,  sharper,  more  sarcastic  fencer,  and  while 
Kingsley  came  down  with  heavy  blows,  liis  opponent  inflicted  many  painful 
wounds. 

Mr.  Mfiller  is  a  much  more  lenient  judge  of  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen  than  of  the  Cardinal.  This  remarkable  Oriental  was  the 
cause,  apparently,  of  dissent  in  the  Brakmo  Somaj,  the  Indian 
Theistic  society.  The  Indian  mind  seem3  to  sway  between 
a  tendency  to  a  lofty  and  mystic  spiritualism,  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  tendency  to  deify  contemporary  persons,  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  contemporary  avatars  and  revelations,  on  the  other 
side.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  had  been  an  apostle  of  the  purer 
inclinations  of  the  Indian  character.  He  gave  a  handle  to  his 
enemies  by  breaking,  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  his  family, 
the  rules  of  life  and  of  marriage  on  which  he  had  specially 
insisted.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  carried  away 
in  the  less  spiritual  direction  by  a  somewhat  overweening  belief  in 
himself  and  in  the  character  of  his  mission.  Mr.  Mfiller’s 
biographical  sketch  remembers  him  at  his  best.  ITe  was  not  a 
perfect  character,  but  the  difficulties  and  temptations  of  a  reli¬ 
giously-minded  Hindoo  who  throws  off  the  Sacred  Thread  and 
the  ancient  traditions  are  numerous  and  diverse.  Perhaps  a 
more  sympathetic  person  is  the  quiet  and  stoical  Japanese  student, 
Kenjiu  Kasawara.  What  of  all  things  one  would  have  desired  is 
a  full  account  of  the  initiations  in  the  worship  of  the  Parthiva 
Linga  (p.  172).  This  initiation,  as  far  as  described  by  Dyananda 
Sarasvati,  seems  very  like  an  Indian  survival  of  the  mysteries 
commonly  practised  among  the  savage  races  of  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia  when  boys  reach  puberty.  Unlike  the  countrymen 
of  Hiawatha,  young  Dyananda  “  broke  his  fast,  ’  and  he  became 
wholly  sceptical  about  Siva. 

Mr.  Muller's  essays  on  Colebrooke  and  Bunsen  are  reprinted 
from  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  where  they  were  already 
accessible.  His  very  interesting  notice  of  Mohl  contains  that 
great  Orientalist’s  opinion  of  Herodotus.  Admirers  of  the 
il alicarnassian  will  find  with  pleasure  that  Mohl  did  not  regard 
him  as  an  envious  liar.  “Nous  voyons  que  tout  ce  que  nous  avons 
appris  sur  l’Egypte,  l’lnde  et  la  Perse,  n’a  fait  que  grandir 
1'autoritS  d’Herodote.  O’est  un  cadre  qui  se  remplit,  mais  qui  ne 
change  pas  dans  ses  parties  essentielles.” 

Like  all  Mr.  Mfiller’s  writings,  this  volume  of  biographical 
sketches  will  be  read  with  almost  equal  pleasure  by  his  followers 
and  by  those  who  cannot  follow  him  complacently  nor  to  all 
leno-ths.  The  former  will  find  all  the  old  charm  and  unction, 
theDlatter  will  have  once  more  to  clear  up  their  thoughts  on  the 
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matters  in  doubt  or  in  dispute.  The  main  interest,  as  usual,  is 
the  convergence  of  the  hopes  and  sentiments  of  men  of  all  climes 
and  races  towards  one  conception  of  the  Divine.  However  mean 
and  obscure  the  beginning  of  this  sentiment,  there  is  unity  in  its 
final  aim. 

Tldvres  be  Belov  \areova  uvBpcoiroi. 


CHRISTMAS  BOORS. 

i. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  the  dimensions  of  the  pile  of  Christmas 
books  and  other  publications  which  has  already  accumu¬ 
lated,  when  we  remember  how  short  a  time  it  seems  since  the 
task  of  reviewing  last  year’s  books  was  accomplished,  and  when 
we  remember  wbat  numbers  of  new  books  have  appeared  in  the 
interval,  the  talk  to  be  heard  on  all  sides  as  to  the  depression  of 
trade,  and  especially  as  to  the  depression  of  the  book  trade,  seems 
"to  be  but  idle.  If  it  does  not  pay  to  bring  out  new  books,  why 
are  so  many  brought  out  P  How  many  of  those  published  last 
year  were  good  enough  to  be  re-issued  P  Of  course  we  see 
already  the  inevitable  new  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (Blackie  & 
Son)  ;  but  cannot  the  modern  professional  adventure-writer  com¬ 
pose  something  which  will  run  through  ten  or  twenty  editions 
or  more  ?  Perhaps  some  do,  and  we  have  overlooked  them ; 
but  there  is  a  significant  paragraph  on  the  title-page  of  one 
of  the  stories  before  us.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  story  itself  further  on  ;  at  present  we  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  list  which  follows  the  writer’s  name.  lie  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  already  written  and  published  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  books,  which,  to  judge  by  their  titles,  are  all  of  the 
same  character — namely,  books  of  adventure  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  appalling  list  are  what  may  be  called  the  “  determinatives,” 
“  &c.  &c.”  It  is  enough  to  take  one’s  breath  away,  but  it  shows 
pretty  clearly  why  these  books  do  not  succeed  like,  say,  Sandford 
end  Merton  or  Masterman  Ready.  We  have  a  vague  idea  that,  in 
a  long  career  of  reviewing  of  this  kind,  we  have  encountered  one 
out  of  all  the  twenty-two,  “  &c.  &c.”  The  rest  have  all  failed,  if 
they  ever  came  before  us,  to  make  such  an  impression  as  would 
keep  memory  alive.  In  other  words,  as  compared  with  the  great 
classics  mentioned  above,  they  have  no  permanent  or  abiding  in¬ 
terest  or  value.  They  are  not  well  enough  written  to  last.  The 
characters  are  not  clearly  enough  drawn  ;  the  plot  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  ingenious,  or  is  not  thoroughly  worked  out ;  the  adven¬ 
tures,  however  thrilling  for  the  moment,  are  set  in  a  vague  back¬ 
ground,  which  poor  woodcuts  do  not  make  more  vivid  ;  and  there 
are  none  of  those  touches  of  reality,  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  older 
authors — books,  we  may  be  sure,  which  were  the  work,  each 
of  them,  of  years  of  thought  and  labour.  Defoe,  with  all  his 
versatility  and  all  his  prolificacy,  wrote  but  one  Robinson  Ci-usoe. 
Twenty-two  annual  Robinsons  would  have  been  impossible 
-even  to  him.  In  spite  of  what  unsuccessful  authors  and  others 
may  think,  there  are  few  sensations  less  agreeable  than  those 
of  a  critic  who  can  find  little  but  what  is  contemptuous  to  say  of 
the  work  before  him.  Let  us  be  as  lenient  as  possible,  we  cannot, 
judging  from  the  present  instalment  of  books  for  boys,  see  any 
great  improvement  since  last  year  in  the  character  of  the 
•Christmas  publications.  Now  and  then  we  light  on  something  of 
more  serious  purpose  than  the  rest,  something  on  which  a  certain 
amount  of  care  has  been  expended,  and  which  contains,  here  and 
there,  such  a  touch  of  reality,  but  usually  only  in  an  anecdote  or 
episode,  as  makes  the  critic  anxious  to  say  the  best  he  can. 
The  Young  Trawler:  a  Story  of  Life  and  Death  and  Rescue 
(Nisbet),  is  by  the  very  experienced  hand  of  Mr.  II.  M.  Ballautyne, 
and  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  a  body  of  men — we  had  almost 
said  a  race — whose  whole  lives  are  spent  on  the  sea,  not  in  the 
tropics,  not  in  calm  bays  and  land-locked  firths,  but  on  the  open 
.stormy  bosom  of  the  German  Ocean  ;  who  are  eight  weeks 
at  a  time  at  sea  in  all  weathers,  winter  and  summer,  and 
only  one  week  at  home  in  their  Suffolk  harbours;  who  live 
in  what  are  little  better  than  open  boats,  at  the  mercy  of 
fogs,  winds,  and  currents,  and  all  to  catch  fish  for  the  London 
market.  There  are  twelve  thousand  of  these  trawlers.  Mr. 
Ballantyne  makes  a  pretty,  if  somewhat  carelessly  written,  story  of 
their  lives.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  though  it  contains  some  very 
impossible  characters,  to  be  tolerably  true  to  fact,  and  it  is  useful 
as  calling  attention  to  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
whose  manners,  customs,  and  interests  are  less  known  to  us  than 
those  of  the  Zulus.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  during  the  last 
few  years  to  ameliorate  their  position.  Mr.  Ballantyne  has  an 
interesting  appendix  on  the  subject;  but  both  here  and  in  the 
body  of  the  book  the  religious  aspect  of  the  subject  is,  we  venture 
to  think,  somewhat  distorted.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
of  us  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Thames  Church  Mission 
and  the  Waterside  Mission,  and  other  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  Societies,  and  we  imagine  they  will  be  rather  surprised 
at  the  doctrines  Mr.  Ballantyne  has  put  into  their  mouths.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  book  to  recommend.  It  strikes  a  blot  in  our  social 
life.  The  Dutch  “  coper,”  who  carries  fiery  Schnapps  and  worse, 
•among  the  trawlers,  has  had  it  all  his  own  way  for  years,  and 
the  Mission  boats  have  uphill  work  to  perform. 

It  is  always  a  difficult,  we  might  almost  say  an  impossible, 
task,  to  paint  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  a  war  before  War 
•Correspondents  had  been  discovered.  Miss  Ilarriette  E.  Burch  has  1 


undertaken  it  in  her  Wind  and  Wave  Fulfilling  His  Word  (Reli¬ 
gious  Tract  Society),  and  has  managed  to  write  an  interesting 
story,  founded  on  the  final  struggle  for  independence  made  by  the 
Dutch  during  the  siege  of  Leyden  in  1574.  The  strong  religious 
and  party  feeling  between  Protestants  and  Romanists  forms,  of 
course,  a  principal  feature  in  the  story.  The  illustrations  are  poor 
rather  than  distinctly  bad,  and  seem,  like  those  in  the  books  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  have  suffered 
much  from  the  unskilled  or  careless  hands  of  the  engravers. 
Another  volume  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  is  entitled 
The  Melsa  at  Tulsipur,  and  professes  to  give  glimpses  of  mis¬ 
sionary  life  and  work  in  India.  It  is  by  a  missionary  who  was 
ten  years  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  Mr.  B.  II.  Radley,  and  ought 
to  be  a  delightful  book,  for  it  is  full  of  strange  sights  and  pleasant 
journeyings ;  but  it  lacks,  somehow,  that  simple  directness  of 
narrative  which  charms  young  people,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
missionary  reflections  of  the  crudest  kind,  which  go  far  to  spoil  it. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  evidently  from  photographs,  and,  in 
spite  of  cutting,  are  not  bad.  The  rest  are  worthless. 

Some  volumes  of  historical  tales  may  come  next,  though  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate  lie  far  apart.  The  French  Prisoners, 
by  Edward  Bertz  (Macmillan),  is  a  tale  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Though  prettily  written  and  interesting,  it  does  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  being  by  an  author  himself  experienced  in  the  pain¬ 
ful  and  stirring  episodes  of  that  terrible  time.  We  cannot  regret 
the  absence  of  illustrations,  and  the  book  is  tastefully  got  up 
and  bound  in  tricolour.  Brothers  in  Arms  (Blackie),  by  F. 
Bayford  Harrison,  is  also  historical,  but  is  about  so  remote  an 
epoch  as  the  Crusades.  If  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  year  1574,  like  Miss  Burch’s  Wind  and  Wave,  or  even  of  three 
hundred  years  later,  as  in  Mr.  Edward  Bertz's  book,  it  is  much 
more  so  to  give  reality  to  scenes  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  “jeune  premier”  of  the  story,  Eric, 
despite  his  blue  and  yellow  clothes,  and  his  use  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “  perchance  ”  and  “  thou,”  differs  not  at  all  that  we  can  see 
from  any  ordinary  public-school  boy  of  the  present  day.  The  story 
is  bright  and  interesting  in  its  way  ;  but  the  want  ot  an  effect  of 
reality  is  greatly  increased  by  the  absence  of  scenery  or  background. 
There  are  several  illustrations,  which  seem  to  be  arcbseologieally 
correct. 

We  have  two  volumes  of  a  similar  character  from  Messrs. 
Blackie.  They  are  both  by  Mr.  Ilenty,  the  well-known  adept 
in  this  class  of  literature.  The  first,  St.  George  for  England, 
describes  in  narrative  form  the  campaigns  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 
The  other,  In  Freedom's  Cause,  relates  to  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
Mr.  Henty’s  fame  is  so  well  established  that  we  need  not  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  these  stirring  tales.  Traitor  or  Patriot  f 
(Blackie),  by  Mary  C.  Rowsell,  is  another  attempt  to  weave  a 
romance  about  an  obscure  passage  in  our  history.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  mysterious  Rye  House  Plot,  of  which  we  really  know  so 
little  ;  but,  a9  the  author  wisely  remarks,  “  one  story  is  good  until 
another  is  told.” 

Two  books  on  natural  history  show  the  great  improvement  that 
for  some  years  has  been  going  on  in  schoolroom  science.  Mrs.  Dyson 
discourses  to  young  folks  on  Apples  and  Oranges  (Religious  Tract 
Society)  and  many  other  fruits.  There  are  cuts  of  Sir  Isaac  and  his 
famous  gravitating  apple,  of  monkeys  and  cocoa-nuts  and  other 
things,  and  the  book  has  many  attractions,  including  a  number  of 
very  fresh  anecdotes  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  is  too  much  like 
that  of  one  of  the  South  Kensington  cookery-books.  It  is  certainly 
full  of  “  fine  confused  feeding,”  but  is  more  the  sort  of  book  from 
which  a  governess  might  prepare  nursery  lectures  than  one  to 
place  in  the  children’s  hands.  They  would  probably  find  too 
many  pills  in  the  jam.  Natural  History  for  Young  Folks  (Nelson) 
is  evidently  the  result  of  years  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Campbell.  Her  object  has  been  to  simplify  the  more 
scientific  side  of  the  subject,  and  “  to  explain  how  the  different 
orders  of  animals,  from  man,  the  highest,  down  to  the  duck-billed 
platypus,  resemble  one  another.”  The  chapters  are  arranged 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  advanced  system,  and  the  book  is 
not  too  much  padded  with  anecdotes,  which  only  encumber  a 
child’s  mind,  but  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  entertaining. 
This  volume  only  relates  to  the  mammalia,  but  probably  Mrs. 
Campbell  will  be  encouraged  to  write  a  companion  volume  on 
birds.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Giacomelli  are  above  the  average 
of  this  year. 

Five  books  of  adventure,  so  far,  are  before  ns.  Boys  and  many 
of  their  seniors  will  like  to  read  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell 
(Blackie),  by  John  C.  Hutcheson.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  sailors  and  passengers  stranded  among  the  penguins  on 
Kerguelen  Land.  Something  of  the  kind  did  happen  there  a  few 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  has  contrived  to  put  a  good  deal  of 
local  colouring  into  his  narrative,  and  to  give  it  much  of  that  air 
of  reality  usually  wanting  in  books  of  this  class.  We  cannot 
admire  the  so-called  illustrations.  The  best  of  these  books,  if 
sensationalism  is  sought  for,  is  The  Pirate  Island  (Blackie),  by 
Mr.  Harry  Oollingwood.  A  ship  burned  at  sea,  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  ladies  and  children,  rescued  by  a  pirate  who  has  an  island 
with  stores,  a  mountain  in  which  is  an  auriferous  cavern,  a  Greek 
villain,  an  English  engineer,  an  earthquake,  the  launch  of  a  new 
ship,  the  escape  of  the  captives,  an  eruption  in  which  the  Greek 
villain  is  burnt  alive  by  lava,  and  many  oilier  fearful  and  wonderful 
things,  are  described  with  minuteness  and  care,  if  without  much  of 
Defoe’s  or  Swift’s  realistic  power.  The  result  is  a  very  amusing 
book,  but  not  one  which  will  do  much  to  increase  a  boy’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  or  of  human  character.  The  illustrations  are 
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just  tolerable.  They  add  nothing  to  the  interest,  hut  are  not,  like 
some  others  in  this  year's  Christmas  books,  grotesque.  We  greatly 
prefer  a  much  more  sober  story,  Charlie  Asgarde  (Macmillan),  by 
Mr.  Alfred  St.  Johnston,  which  tells  of  two  young  men  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  before  modern  civilization,  and 
while  “long  pig”  was  still  an  ordinary  comestible.  There  is 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  language 
of  the  islands  shown  in  the  book,  as  well  as  more  veri¬ 
similitude  to  nature  than  is  usual;  anl  if  Mr.  St.  Johnston, 
whose  Camping  among  Cannibals  has  already  proved  his  know¬ 
ledge,  could  have  avoided  a  little  of  “  the  cave,  the  ghost, 
and  the  great  deal  of  robbers’’  business,  the  book  would  have 
been  all  the  better.  The  illustrations  we  cannot  criticize.  Like 
Charles  Lamb's  “books  which  are  no  books,”  there  has  sprung 
up  in  these  degenerate  days  a  style  of  b  ink  illustration  which  is 
no  illustration.  The  imagination  of  any  healthy  and  well-informed 
boy  is  better  capable  of  supplementing  Mr.  St.  Johnston’s  vivid 
descriptions  so  as  to  form  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  without 
absurd,  ignorant,  ill-drawn,  and  worse-cut  engravings.  Of  a  third 
book  of  this  kind  we  have  le7s  to  say,  because  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made  up  are  not  original.  This  is  Stories  of  the  Sea  in 
Former  Fays  (Blackie),  a  mere  collection  of  the  old  publications 
concerning  memorable  shipwrecks,  in  several  instances  containing 
words  and  expressions  not  common  in  respectable  society  now,  and 
only  useful  as  likely  to  deter  schoolboys  from  “running  away  to 
sea.”  The  account  of  La  rdrouse  is  very  poorly  translated,  and 
abounds  in  inverted  and  strange  idioms,  and  so  carelessly  have  the 
proof-sheets  been  corrected  that  Abba  Thulle,  King  of  Felew,  the 
father  of  the  famous  “  Prince  Lee  Boo,”  is  called  “  Abba  Thub,” 
not  once  only,  but  many  times.  A  very  similar  compilation  is 
Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest  (Blackie). 

Some  stories,  juvenile  novels,  in  fact,  may  bring  this  week’s 
article  to  a  close.  The  best  iu  many  respects  is  Miss  Annette 
Lyster's  An  Unwilling  Witness  (Nisbet).  We  noticed  last  year 
the  advance  made  by  this  writer,  and  are  glad  to  see  it  continue. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  write  a  book  about 
school  life  which  would  fully  satisfy  a  schoolboy.  But  mothers, 
sisters,  and  “aunts  in  the  country”  will  be  sure  to  like  An 
Unwilling  Witness,  and  will  tind  in  Sir  Hugo,  the  hero,  an  ideal 
which  will  satisfy  their  fondest  dreams  of  heroic  boyhood.  The 
story  is  really  most  pleasant  and  blight,  and  full  of  incident  and 
good  talk.  The  Foctor's  F.vyeriment  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is 
another  wholesome  story  of  s  hoolboy  life.  Two  boys,  who  carry 
their  school  friendship  into  the  holidays,  are  victimized  by  having 
a  stranger  of  the  same  age  thrust  upon  them.  The  stranger, 
Stephen,  is  shy,  silent,  ill-mannered,  and  ill-tempered  ;  and  their 
sufferings  are  prolonged  by  his  b  ung  sent  back  with  them 
to  school.  All  this  is  told  with  great  skill  and  power  of  de¬ 
lineating  character.  There  are  many  episodes  in  the  main 
narrative,  some  of  them  extremely  amusing;  as  where  the  friends 
buy  a  pair  of  ponies,  and  where  a  youth  of  the  “  masher”  type 
is  described.  As  far  as  experience  and  distant  recollections  of 
early  years  carry  us,  children  dislike  allegory.  They  really 
distrust  it.  We  cannot  imagine  any  child  being  pleased  with 
Ejfie  and  her  Strange  Acquaintances,  by  the  ltev.  J.  Crofts 
(Griffith  &  Farrau),  or,  to  put  it  dili’erently,  we  could  scarcely 
imagine  liking  a  child  who  did.  The  illustrations,  however,  are 
very  superior  to  the  average  of  this  year.  Christmas  Tree  Land 
(Macmillan)  is  by  Mrs.  Mulesworth,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane.  It  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  the  little  ones  who 
have  already  so  much  enjoyed  the  author's  former  books.  It  is  full 
of  graceful  and  poetic  fancies.  Fairy  Tal  s  from  Brentano,  told 
in  English  by  Kate  Freiliirrath  Kroeker  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  five  tales  from  the  German.  They  are  all  amusing,  and 
are  of  the  real  old  kind,  without  lurking  moral  or  sneaking 
attempts  to  teach  anything.  The  illus'rations,  by  F.  Oarruthers 
Gould,  are  excellent,  and  really  illustrate  the  stories.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 

We  have  received  the  second  editions  of  Boughing  it  in  Van 
Fiemen’s  Land,  by  Richard  Rowe  ;  A  Haven  of  Best,  by  the  same 
author;  Modern  Wonders  of  the  World,  by  William  Gilbert; 
Marquise  and  Rosette,  by  the  Baroness  E.  M.  de  Chesney ;  The 
Children's  Journey,  by  the  author  of  Our  Children's  Story ;  The 
Story  of  Ten  Thousand  Homes,  by  Mrs.  Robert  O'Reilly,  and  the 
third  edition  of  Fora's  Boy,  by  Mrs.  Ross;  all  from  the  same 
publishers,  Messrs.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  The  eighth 
volume  of  the  same  series,  Tales  of  Many  Lands,  by  M.  Fraser 
Tytler,  is  from  the  same  publishers.  It  is  not  likely  to  reach  a 
second  edition  on  its  own  merits.  It  contains  stilted  little  stories 
of  priggish  little  children. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MAX  O'RELL’S  book  on  Les  files  de  John  Bull  (i)  is 
•  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
author  and  the  subject.  In  point  of  matter  it  contaius,  like  John 
Bull  et  son  lie,  the  result  of  a  rather  longer  and  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  England  than  some  other  French  books  of  the  kind, 
vitiated,  as  before,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  prejudices  and 
fixed  ideas  which  it  seems  necessary  that  every  Frenchman,  not  of 
genius,  shill  be  born  with  and  shall  carry  to  his  grave,  and  by 
defects  of  taste  which  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  more  peculiar  to  him. 
In  manner  it  has  the  faults  of  the  former  book,  aggravated  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  conditioned  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact 

(i)  Les  Jilles  de  John  Bull.  Par  Max  O'Rell.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


that  M.  O’Rell  looks  for  an  English  as  well  as  a  French  public.  He  is 
therefore  obliged  to  curb  and  veil  to  some  extent  the  peculiarities 
which  Coleridge  and  Thackeray  have  described  as  characteristic 
of  M.  O’Rell’s  compatriots.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
curbing  and  the  veiling  make  these  peculiarities  any  more  comely 
in  our  eyes.  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  we  shall  not 
criticize  particular  passages  in  M.  O'Rell’s  book.  To  describe  it  with 
strict  accuracy,  if  an  Englishman  wishes  to  see  how  a  Frenchman 
of  a  certain  class  writes  about  Englishwomen  when  he  is  a  little 
afraid  to  give  his  natural  instincts  full  play,  he  may  find  full  satis¬ 
faction  in  Les  files  de  John  Bull.  As  for  French  readers,  it  would 
be  a  bad  compliment  to  them  to  doubt  their  speedy  perception  of 
the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  places  M.  O'Rell  is  not  describing  facts 
at  all,  but  simply  composing  fantasy  pieces  in  imitation  of 
M.  Gustave  Droz  and  other  writers.  But  it  may  be  well  to  warn 
those  of  them  who  do  not  know  English  ladies  that  M.  O’Rell  is 
preLty  obviously  in  the  same  position.  His  acquaintance  with 
lodging-house  “  slaveys,”  shopgirls,  and  some  other  subjects  of  bis 
pen  we  see  no  reason  to  question. 

The  mighty  host  of  almanacks,  which  play  so  much  more 
important  a  part  in  France  than  anything  at  all  corresponding  to 
them  does  in  England,  has  begun  its  yearly  movement.  We  need 
not  encumber  the  foot  of  this  notice  with  a  formal  list  of  titles 
and  publishers,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  all  the  books  we  are 
about  to  mention  appear  at  the  Depot  Central  des  Almanachs 
(MM.  Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie).  There  is  first  of  all  the  veritable 
(and  venerable)  triple  Liegeois,  a  fat  little  volume  nearly  as  thick  as 
it  is  broad  and  long,  which,  as  in  former  years,  manifests  a  fatal 
tendency  to  split  up  into  leaves  Sibylline  from  another  point  of 
view  than  that  of  mystery.  The  paper  of  the  Liegeois  is  decidedly 
grey,  and  its  type  is  very  blunt,  but  its  contents  are  lar  from  being 
scrofulous;  for,  iu  aduitiou  to  all  sorts  of  useful  information,  in 
point  of  fact  it  abounds  with  golden  rules  such  as  the  following: — 

Sur  la  fin  du  jour  prends  un  bain, 

Pour  la  snnte  rien  de  plus  sain  ; 

Sois  gai,  mange  peu,  bois  de  nieme  : 

Voila,  le  remede  supreme. 

The  respectable  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  presents  himself  in  three 
forms,  “  double,”  in  which  it  seems  that  he  is  “  indispensable  aux 
cultivateurs  et  aux  marins,”  “  triple,”  in  which  he  is  “  indis¬ 
pensable  a  tout  le  monde,”  anl  “  at  mu  lire,”  in  which,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  he  must,  we  suppose,  be  indispensable  to 
this  world  and  others.  Then  we  come  to  the  varied  annuals  which 
present  themselves  only  in  one  form.  The  Almanack  des  eelebrites 
contains  at  least  fifty  large  woodcut-portraits  very  fairly  executed, 
though  not  always  very  judiciously  selected.  The  Victor  Hugo, 
for  instance,  is  very  uncharacteristic,  and  we  can  imagine  even  a 
person  familiar  with  the  poet's  portraits  failing  to  recognize  it. 
The  Almanack  lunatique  is  not  quite  so  a  utising  as  t  would  like 
to  be ;  but  there  is  a  good  cut  of  an  impossible  duel  in  which 
both  combatants  run  e  ich  other  simultaneously  through  the  body. 
The  Almanack  du  Charivari  is  a  safer  “  draw,”  and  people  who 
like  the  peculiar  style  of  that  periodical  will  find  it  well  repre¬ 
sented,  especially  in  the  “Mars”  drawings.  But,  after  all, 
M.  Grdvin  has  not  been  beaten  at  bis  own  weapons,  and  the 
Almanack  Cretin  des  Parisiennes  is  about  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  design  which  frames  the  quarterly  calendars  is  admir¬ 
ably  hit  oil’.  From  these  light  and  frivolous  volumes  one  passes 
to  the  Parfait  vigneron,  which  is  practical  enough,  and  will, 
it  may  be  trusted,  be  useful  to  more  and  more  perfect  wine¬ 
growers  in  France,  iustead,  as  has  been  the  case  lately,  to 
fewer  and  fewer;  and  to  the  Almanack  du  bon  catholique  and  the 
Almanack  du  Sucre  Cceur  de  Jesus,  which  explain  themselves, 
and  to  the  Almanack  seientifque,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
ambitiously  named,  blit  seems  a  useful  publication  enough.  The 
Almanack  des  jeuncs  meres  has  a  very  hideous  young  mother  in 
colours  on  its  cover,  but  appears  to  contain  edifying  instructions 
for  the  care  of  infancy7;  and  the  Almanack  des  dames  et  des 
demoiselles  is  decorated  outside  with  a  demoiselle  of  some  at¬ 
tractions  and  inside  with  sketches  of  fashions,  and  contains  mis¬ 
cellaneous  letterpress.  In  the  Almanack  pour  rire  “  Mars  ”  again 
appears,  and  to  fair  advantage.  The  Petit  almanack  national  de 
la  France  is  very  military,  and  the  Almanack  du  savnir-vivre 
contains  lessons  of  etiquette  which  are  doubtless  excellent,  but 
which,  like  all  lessons  of  etiquette,  are  of  local  and  temporary  use 
only.  The  Almanack  propketique  keeps  fairly  to  its  titles,  and 
is  tilled  with  the  supernatural,  but  the  Almanack  astrulogique 
becomes  tired  of  occult  science  very  soon,  and  turns  to  the  ordinary 
and  very  miscellaneous  contents  of  these  curious  collections.  La 
mere  Cicoyne,  the  Almanack  parisien,  and  the  Almanack  de.  France  et 
du  musee  des  families  are  miscellaneous  merely.  But  the  Almanack 
cumique  deserves  its  name  pretty  well,  if  not  so  well  as  the  comic 
almanack  of  remote  days  in  England  ;  and  the  Almanack  manuel 
de  la  bonne  cuisine  contains,  as  usual,  some  hints  and  remarks 
which  are  worth  attention. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IIElatestvolume  of  the“  Illustrated  llnndbooksof  Art  History ’’ 
(Sampson  Low  &  Go.)  may  ptssibly  be  useful,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  interesting.  Painting — Spanish  and  French  is  the 
subject,  and  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith.  Writing  about 
pictures  is  seldom  satisfactory,  and  the  author  of  this  handbook 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  himself  to  write  a  really  in¬ 
structive  book  by  bis  choice  of  a  method.  We  are  also  constrained 
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to  say  that  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  volume  to  show  that  he  is 
qualified  to  write  about  art  at  all.  As  for  his  method,  Mr.  Smith 
simply  follows  the  catalogues,  giving  dates  and  dry  statements  as 
to  the  nature  of  subject  chosen  by  each  painter  and  his  reputation. 
It  would  be  shorter  to  go  to  the  catalogue  at  once.  As  for  Mr. 
Smith’s  qualifications  as  a  critic,  they  are  almost  wholly  summed 
up  in  the  virtue  of  modesty.  He  simply  quotes  Stirling  and 
Ford  for  the  Spaniards,  and  other  well-known  writers  for  the 
Frenchmen.  When  he  ventures  on  something  like  an  original 
statement,  he  fails  to  show  that  he  understands  the  principles 
of  the  art  he  is  writing  about.  What  is  to  he  made  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Velasquez  “  attempted  every  branch  of  painting,  and 
he  succeeded  in  each.”  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  art 
criticism  than  that  this  very  great  painter  was  almost  destitute 
of  the  higher  poetic  imagination  and  of  religious  feeling,  and  that 
those  of  his  pictures  in  which  these  qualities  are  needed  are  not 
successful,  in  spite  of  their  wonderful  merits  as  pieces  of  workman¬ 
ship.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  this  volume  have  the  air  of 
having  been  selected  from  a  publisher’s  reserve  stock,  and  the 
choice  is  at  times  curious.  A  Ilaudbook  of  Art  History  ought 
not  to  give  a  whole  page  to  Henri  Regnault’s  portrait  of  Prim, 
while  there  is  not  a  single  drawing  from  J.  F.  Millet. 

It  is  to  some  extent  worth  knowing  what  Paris  looked  like  in 
1816  to  a  solid  English  clerical  gentleman.  We  can,  therefore, 
recommend  the  Rev.  Burroughs  T.  Norgate’s  Paris  and  the  Parisians 
the  year  after  Waterloo  (London  Literary  Society)  to  the  reader 
who  can  dip  and  skip  with  good-humour  and  a  sharp  eye.  We 
see  nothing  in  it  particularly  new  or  striking,  but  it  has  the  life 
which  every  record  of  an  eye-witness  has  more  or  less.  There  are 
even  some  details  about  cost  of  living  at  Paris  in  1816  which 
have  some  statistical  value. 

Mr,  J.  McGovan,  like  other  successful  literary  persons,  has  been 
encouraged  by  success.  Traced  and  Tracked;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
City  Detective  (Edinburgh :  Menzies  &  Co.),  is  a  continuation  of 
his  former  volumes  of  police  stories.  It  contains  twenty-nine 
tales.  We  will  not  undertake  to  speak  for  the  merits  of  all  of 
them,  hut  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  some  are  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  class.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enjoy  them  is 
to  read  one  at  a  time  at  reasonable  intervals;  for,  taking  them 
all  together,  they  are  apt  to  become  very  tiresome.  Next  to 
eccentricity,  crime  seems  to  be  the  most  monotonous  thing  in  the 
world.  Mr.  McGovan,  however,  does  not  keep  wholly  to  crime, 
but  gives  occasional  digressions  into  sentiment  of  a  mild  kind. 
For  the  rest,  he  writes  without  affectation,  and  keeps  his  piety 
within  bounds. 

“Redistribution  ”  is  likely  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  some 
time  to  come,  if  not  in  actual  politics,  at  least  among  amateur  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  science.  Therefore,  Mr.  J.  B.  Huntington’s  Guide 
to  Redistribution  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell)  is  timely  in  its  appearance.  It 
is  written  to  enlighten  that  immense  majority  of  the  free  and 
independent  who,  as  Mr.  Huntington  justly  observes,  have  only 
the  vaguest  idea  what  Redistribution  means.  It  will  at  least 
serve  to  sharpen  their  wits  against  the  day  when  the  real  thing 
comes  on,  if  their  zeal  suddenly  flames  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
feel  the  want  of  an}'  sharpening  at  all. 

An  Amateur  Any  lev’s  Days  in  Dove  Dale  (Sampson  Low)  is  a 
nicely-printed  little  book  which  has  the  merit  of  not  being  half  as 
tiresome  as  it  might  be.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  look  into 
many  of  the  smaller  seribblements  about  angling  know  to  what  a 
dreadful  pitch  of  boredom  they  can  attain. 

“  Triibner’s  Collection  of  Simplified  Grammars  ”  grows  steadily. 
There  have  now  been  added  a  Swedish  Grammar  by  E.  0. 
Otto,  a  Polish  Grammar  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  and  a  Pali  Grammar 
by  Dr.  E.  Muller. 

At  the  head  of  recent  reprints  we  may  place  Mr.  II.  Spencer’s 
new  edition  of  his  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of 
M.  Comte  (Williams  &  Norgate).  An  appendix  “  presenting  an 
outline  of  the  leading  propositions  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  will 
further  aid  the  reader  in  forming  a  correct  judgment,”  says  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  preface,  being  thoroughly  determined  to  abolish 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  absurd  accusation  root  and  branch.  Next 
in  order  comes  a  new  edition  of  John  Tierring  (Smith  &  Elder), 
in  one  volume ;  a  second  edition  of  International  Policy  (Chapman 
&Hall)  ;  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  C.  St.  John’s  Tour  in  Sutherland- 
shire  (Edinburgh:  David  Douglas)  ;  a  third  edition  of  Sir  James 
Caird’s  India  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  and  the  fifth  thousand  of  Mr,  J. 
Platt’s  work  on  Poverty  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  The  Thirty- 
ninth  Report  of  the  National  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children  has  been  published  (printed  for  the  Committee  by  0. 
Jaques).  A  very  pretty  new  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  poems,  in 
twelve  volumes,  sold  in  a  box,  is  published  by  Suttaby  &  Co.  Its 
value  is  diminished, however,  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  memoir 
full  of  commonplace,  written  in  the  poorest  English  we  have  met 
for  some  time,  even  among  the  very  poor  in  style. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRA-IfCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  he  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capueines,  Paris ,  and 
59  Rue  d’ Antibes,  Cannes. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  IIart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“  rFIIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOR^ 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bona  Street,  with  ‘‘Christ  Leaving  the  Prastorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TjHNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  end  Oflice,  82  Buckingham  Falace  Road* 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


"OUBLIC  SALE  of  a  very  important  COLLECTION  of 

PAINTING  A  WATER  COLOURS,  and  other  DRAWINGS  from  Old  and  Modern 
Painter  ■,  by  the  Notary  Public  Rits.  ’sllertogcnboseh  Holland',  on  November  11,  1881,  at 
in  w  i  l  l;,  a  m.,  nt  Yught  (Holland).  At  the  same  time  will  be  sold  an  ANTIQUE 
VENETLaN  CUPBOARD,  of  Pnlissnnd?r  wood,  interior  and  exterior  inlaid  with  gold; 
nlio  a  wry  nice  collection  of  Cl  1 1NA- W  ARE. — Catalogues  may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  on 
applying  to  the  otfiee  of  the  Notary-  Public. 


THE  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  SCHOOLS, 

X  OUNDLE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  IIEAD-MASTERSIIIP  of  these  Schools  will  be  VACANT  at  Christmas  next,  on 
tl.e  retirement  of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fliv,  M.A.,  in  consequence  of  serious  illness. 

The  Court  of  the  Grocers'  Company  arc  prepared  to  receive  applications  from  gentlemen 
who  may  he  desirous  of  obtaining  tiie  1  lead-  M astership  of  the  Schools,  which  comprise  u  First 
Grade  Classical  School  established  by  the  Company,  and  a  Grammar  School  founded  by  Sir 
Wm.  Laxton  in  1550.  The  Company  will  guarantee  to  the  Head-Master  a  minimum  income 
ol  £1.(  00  a  '  ear,  and  an  excellent  residence  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  two  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Christmas  term  next. 

The  Head-Master  must  re  a  Graduate  of  an  English  University,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  Clergyman  will  be  preferred. 

Full  pa r t ieul a* s  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  Grocers’  Hall, 
London,  E.C.,  to  whom  the  Applications  of  Candidates,  accompanied  by  Testimonials,  must 
be  sent  on  or  before  November  If).  'Ihe  Election  will  take  place  on  or  before  December  3. 
The  new  1 1  end- Master  will  be  required  to  commence  his  duties  in  Christmas  term  next. 

Grocers’  Hall, 

October,  1884. 


IJOURNEMOUTH. — PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  R.  Phelps,  Brinklea. 


COIIOOL  TRANSFER. — A  large  and  prosperous  GIRLS 

SCHOOL,  with  very  good  connexion,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  to  be  DISPOSED 
OF,  by  Christina*.  No  Agents.— Address,  No.  479,  Hart’s  ADVERTISING  OFFICES.  33 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MR.  FAWCETT. 

THE  expressions  of  regret  which  were  caused  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  melancholy 
news  which  reached  Westminster  last  Thursday  evening 
had  an  exceptionally  sincere  and  unconventional  ring. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  our  English  public  life,  one  may 
safely  say  that  even  the  most  formal  and  least  heartfelt  of 
such  utterances  contains  a  larger  ingredient  of  genuine 
feeling  than  is  traceable  in  the  ordinary  ceremonial  regrets 
of  public  assemblies  for  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  member. 
When  an  English  politician  expresses  not  only  respect  but 
regard  for  a  departed  opponent,  when  he  declares  that  not 
only  will  Parliament  suffer  by  the  removal  of  such  a  one 
but  that  he  himself  and  his  friends  will  personally  “  miss  ” 
him,  he  is  generally  using  no  exaggerated  language.  The 
last  phrase,  indeed,  is  in  all  probability  literally  tr  ue ;  and 
the  reason  of  its  truth  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  belongs 
partly  to  the  essential,  and  partly  to  the  accidental,  charac¬ 
teristics  of  our  political  life.  It  is  not  merely  a  result 
of  the  happy  circumstance  that  our  party  conflicts  leave 
little  or  no  bitterness  behind ;  it  is  due  also,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  fact  that  our  peculiar  methods  of  transacting  business 
are  calculated  to  give  much  greater  prominence  to  the 
consultative  than  to  the  contentious  aspect  of  Parliamentary 
life.  Among  the  English  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  indeed,  and  more  emphatically  so  among  members  of 
the  official  and  ex-olfieial  caste,  the  habitual  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  politicians  far  more  closely  resemble  those 
■which  prevail  among  a  board  of  directors  or  the  committee 
of  an  association  than  any  of  a  less  amicable,  even  of  a 
professionally  less  amicable,  kind.  The  illusion,  indeed,  is 
sustained  as  between  the  Treasury  and  the  front  Opposition 
bench  by  that  “  substantial  piece  of  furniture  ”  to  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  humorously  referred.  The  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  something  more,  however,  than  a 
protective  barrier ;  it  is  a  positive  peacemaker.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear  to  prefer  that  our  public  men  should  on 
occasion  bitterly  assail  each  other  across  a  table  than  that 
they  should  at  stated  intervals  preach  at  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  from  a  tribune,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former 
method  is  more  conducive  to  amity  of  relations  in  the  long 
run.  Our  system  brings  opponents  nearer  together  for  all 
purposes,  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  when 
enemies  are  within  striking  distance  of  each  other  that 
they  are  near  enough  to  shake  hands. 

In  this  sense  it  would  be  true  that  any  face  as  familiar  as 
Mr.  Fawcett’s  would  be  missed  as  well  by  adversaries  as  by 
comrades  in  the  House  of  Commons  j  and  that  any  politician 
as  well  known  and  eminent,  even  if  not  so  popular  as 
he  was,  would  have  left  behind  him  among  the  assembly  a 
perceptible  sense  of  loss.  But  to  limit  oneself  to  this  in 
speaking  of  the  late  Postmaster-General  would  be  grie¬ 
vously  to  understate  the  case.  The  deceased  politician  pos¬ 
sessed,  indeed,  a  singular  variety  of  exceptional  claims  upon 
the  respectful  memory  of  his  associates  in  public  life.  The 
indomitable  resolution,  the  cheerful  fortitude,  the  unwearied 
patience  and  unfailing  courage,  which  alone  could  have  en¬ 
abled  a  man  to  fight  his  way  to  the  front  of  political  life 
under  the  burden  of  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  befell  Air. 
Fawcett  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  are  qualities 
which  have  honour  among  all  communities  of  men,  but 
especially  among  the  English.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man  to  have  compassed  the  extraordinary  success  under 


extraordinary  difficulties  which  was  achieved  by  Air.  Fawcett 
without  attracting  to  himselt  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
his  own  countrymen ;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
impossible — it  is  rather,  indeed,  the  rule,  we  fear — for  a  man 
so  cruelly  tried  by  adverse  fate  in  his  ascent  of  the  “  difficult 
“  steep  ”  to  fail  in  arousing  any  warmer  feeling  than  respect 
and  admiration  among  his  fellow-men.  The  uses  of  adver¬ 
sity  may  be  in  one  sense  sweet,  but  they  are  seldom  sweeten¬ 
ing.  A  lifelong  misfortune  which  only  serves  to  brace  a 
vigorous  will  may  at  the  same  time  sour  even  a  healthy 
temperament,  and  the  spirit  which  refuses  to  succumb  to  it 
too  often  emerges  from  the  struggle  triumphant,  indeed,  but 
sorely  marred.  The  victorious  soldier  fresh  from  the  con¬ 
flict  is  a  figure  to  be  honoured,  but  often  not  to  be  willingly 
embraced,  by  men.  It  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Air. 
Fawcett  that  he  not  only  won  the  battle,  but  came 
out  of  it  morally  unscathed.  The  defeated  enemy  had 
left  no  wounds  upon  his  heart,  had  shorn  away  no  grace  of 
character.  Mr.  Fawcett  never  showed  moroseness  or 
petulance,  envy  of  tne  happier  fate  of  others,  or  too  much 
pride  in  his  conquest  of  his  own.  His  entire  freedom  from 
any  tendency  towards  these  failings  was  justly  rewarded 
by  a  measure  of  political  success  which  was  certainly  not 
greater  than  his  general  deserts,  and  which  has  often 
been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  many  men  of  inferior 
quality  to  himself.  Ever  since  his  appointment  to  the 
Post  Office  he  has  grown,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
rapidly  in  Parliamentary  reputation  as  in  public  esteem. 
And  thus  while  the  country  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  able  and  diligent  administrators  who  have  ever 
filled  his  important  office,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  its 
own  part,  loses  a  man  who,  as  Lord  Hartington  truly  said, 
commanded  “not  only  the  respect,  but  even  the  affection,” 
of  the  whole  Assembly. 


EGYPT. 

IT  is,  no  doubt,  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Times 
should  have  published,  as  it  did,  the  circumstantial 
account  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  which  agitated  London  and 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week.  Putting  the 
gravity  of  the  news  itself  out  of  the  question,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  name  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  AVales, 
without,  as  was  subsequently  shown,  any  authority  or  truth, 
violated  a  principle  so  clear  and  so  universally  understood 
and  recognized  among  all  journalists  who  hold  by  the  better 
traditions  of  English  journalism,  that  the  affair  is  very 
nearly  unintelligible.  Less  difficult  to  understand,  but  not 
less  to  be  regretted,  was  the  use  made  of  the  rumour  for 
electioneering  purposes.  Apart,  however,  from  the  merely 
curious  question  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
report  was  made  and  to  all  appearance  authenticated, 
there  is  the  further  question,  much  more  than  curious,  of 
its  truth.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  was 
a  false  report.  Its  supposed  warranties  were  not  as  they 
were  stated  to  be,  and  that  is  all.  It  has  not  been  con¬ 
tradicted,  for  the  reassuring  despatches  from  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  and  Lord  Wolseley  merely  come  to  this — that  one 
has  not  had  it  confirmed,  and  the  other  thinks  it  improb¬ 
able.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  representative  of 
England  at  Cairo  or  commander  of  an  expeditionary  force 
at  Dongola  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  negative  or  hypo¬ 
thetical  advantages  of  information.  Meanwhile,  no  one  has 
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even  attempted  to  show  what  the  wrecked  steamer  which, 
with  or  without  Colonel  Stewart,  came  to  misfortune  on 
the  river  was  doing  in  the  place  where  she  was  if  nothing 
had  happened  at  Khartoum  ;  and  no  one  has  attempted — 
no  one  can  attempt — to  show  that  the  Government  have 
done  anything  to  make  the  truth  of  the  report  impossible 
or  improbable.  Against  the  protest  loudly  made  at  the 
time  by  all  competent  critics  in  England ;  against,  as  is  now 
known,  the  express  warning  of  General  Gordon  as  to  the 
importance  of  Berber,  they  allowed  that  place  to  be  carried 
by  the  rebels  when  they  could  easily  have  made  it  good. 
With  Berber  was  lost  not  merely  the  command  of  the  river 
route,  but  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on  at 
Khartoum. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  idle  to  speculate  on  the  probability 
of  events  which  the  Government  has  by  neglect  done  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  bring  about,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hide  from  the  country.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the 
natives  of  Egypt,  like  the  gypsies,  their  would-be  descen¬ 
dants,  “  can  gar  news  flee  through  the  country  like  a  foot- 
“  ba’  an  they  like,”  and  that  is  all.  It  is,  however,  worth 
while  to  insist  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government, 
because  the  telegraph  has  had  an  effect  of  a  peculiar  kind 
on  the  public  estimate  of  that  responsibility,  which  was 
scarcely,  though  it  might  have  been,  anticipated,  and 
which  is  of  evil  influence.  Misfortunes  of  the  class  of 
Colonel  Stewart’s  death  and  General  Gordon’s  capture 
are  rumoured,  reported,  denied,  and  again  rumoured  so 
often  that  all  freshness  is  taken  off  the  public  feeling  in  the 
matter.  Already,  for  instance,  Colonel  Stewart’s  death  is 
taken  as  a  kind  of  matter  of  course,  and  whereas  if  the  news 
of  it  had  arrived  straight  and  certain,  with  no  preliminaries, 
it  would  assuredly  have  aroused  a  lively  feeling  of  popular 
indignation,  that  indignation  is  now  for  the  most  part 
“  discounted,”  and  many  men  when  it  is  confirmed  (if  it 
unfortunately  is  confirmed)  will  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
add  it  to  the  long  list  of  Government  iniquities  and  imbe¬ 
cilities,  without  any  very  lively  sensation  on  a  matter  so 
constantly  the  theme  of  telegraphic  assertions  and  tele¬ 
graphic  denials.  The  fill  of  Khartoum,  though  undoubtedly 
not  quite  in  the  same  case,  is  in  something  of  the  same.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  public  misfortune,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  protect  the  malefactors  from  the  consequence  of 
their  evil-doing.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  prevented  ;  the 
telegraph,  like  other  contents  of  Pandora’s  box,  has  escaped 
that  box  and  cannot  be  shut  up  again.  The  only  cure  is  to 
make  up  for  the  blunting  of  the  public  sensibility  by  setting 
matters  clearly  before  the  public  reason.  It  may  be  an  old 
story  already  that  Colonel  Stewart  has  fallen  ;  it  may  be 
on  the  way  to  being  an  old  story  that  General  Gordon  is  a 
prisoner.  But  whether  these  things  unhappily  so  happen, 
or  whether  Providence  protects  both  of  these  brave  English¬ 
men  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  neglect,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
neglect  itself  is  likely  to  be  an  ever-new  story  unless  means 
are  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Opposition  leaders, 
serious  Parliamentary  discussion  of  Egyptian  affairs  has 
been  put  off  from  the  debate  on  the  Address  to  the  debate 
on  the  Vote  of  Credit.  The  subject  is  of  course  of  as  much 
more  importance  than  the  Eranchise  Bill  as  a  national 
is  more  important  than  a  party  concern.  But  there  are 
perhaps  some  considerations  which  for  once  justify  the 
Opposition  in  yielding  to  the  Government  desire.  In  the 
desultory  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  in 
both  Houses,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find  that  Lord 
Wolseley’s  instructions  have  hardly  been  defended  by  any 
non-official  speaker  of  importance,  and  that  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  desire  in  Ministerial  quarters  to  represent  those  in¬ 
structions  as  construable  in  a  less  disastrous  sense  than  they 
bear  on  the  face  of  them.  The  reported  compromise  with 
the  Mahdi  has  been  officially  denied ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Mudir 
of  Dongola  is  investiture  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George.  That  Order  is  understood  to  be  reserved 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  for  Colonial  subjects  of  England  and 
for  English  officials  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  services  in  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  other  than 
India.  Either,  therefore,  the  selection  of  this  Order  for 
a  personage  who  is  already  the  most  powerful  man  next  to 
the  Mahdi  in  the  districts  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to 
cut  off  from  Egypt,  and  who  is  the  most  probable  candidate 
for  the  projected  office  of  subsidized  chief  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  has  been  singularly  thoughtless  and  maladroit,  or  the 
policy  of  scuttling  is  intended  to  undergo  some  remarkable 
modification.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  latter  is  the  true 


view ;  and,  if  so,  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
has  never  since  its  not  very  remote  foundation  been  more 
appropriately  bestowed.  But,  though  Orders  are  very 
good  things,  we  cannot  restore  peace  on  the  Nile,  still 
less  rescue  General  Gordon  and  such  of  his  companions 
as  remain  to  be  rescued,  with  Orders.  St.  George 
must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ethiopian  Princess  in 
some  other  way  than  by  ribbons.  And  here  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Edmond  Eitzmaurice 
is  far  from  encouraging.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government,  after  saving  itself  at  a  crisis  by  the 
declaration  that  it  would  rescue  the  Egyptian  garrisons, 
to  construe  the  pledge  at  a  later  time  as  meaning  that  it 
would  rescue  those  garrisons  which  appeared  to  be  in  a. 
condition  to  rescue  themselves.  But  some  allowance  may 
be,  perhaps,  fairly  made  for  a  Government  which  is  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  Radical  non-interven¬ 
tionists  too  deeply  and  too  openly.  A  good  deal  may  be 
done  by  pressure,  and  there  is  much  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  Lord  Wolseley  is  very  careful  of  his  own 
popularity,  and  by  no  means  unlikely  in  its  interest  to 
commit  the  Government,  for  their  own  good,  much 
further  than  they  professedly  wish  to  be  committed.  It. 
is  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  and  in  doing  it  he  would 
not  only  consult  his  own  reputation,  but  would  be  doing 
the  highest  service  to  his  country,  and  carrying  out  the  best 
traditions  of  the  English  army.  Unfortunately  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  policy  of  denying  that  anything  sensible  is 
being  done,  while  nevertheless  permitting  the  doing  of  it,  is 
working  more  of  the  harm  which  it  has  already  worked 
during  the  whole  matter.  If  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  had, 
when  he  first  asked  for  it,  received  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
help  which  is  now  being  sent  him,  General  Gordon  and  his 
suite  would  be  in  safety,  the  garrison  of  Khartoum  at  least, 
if  not  also  of  other  places,  would  have  been  rescued,  and  the 
entire  Soudan  would  not  improbably  have  been  pacified. 
But  it  appears  to  be  the  maxim  of  the  Government  not 
only  that  everything  must  be  done  too  late,  but  that  even 
when  it  is  done,  half  the  good  effect  must  be  frustrated  by 
a  denial  of  intentions  which  are  the  only  intentions  com¬ 
patible  with  the  action.  Such  tortuous  folly  is  barely  con¬ 
ceivable,  but  it  unfortunately  appears  to  be  a  fact. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

THE  excitement  caused  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Presidential  contest  culminated  in  a  succession  of 
contradictory  reports.  At  the  last  moment  it  is  yet  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Cleveland  has  won ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  close  struggle  naturally  superseded  for 
the  time  all  speculation  on  the  consequences  which  may 
follow  the  decision.  A  Presidential  election  has  often  been 
compared  to  a  race  in  which,  while  it  lasts,  the  desire  of 
victory  is  wholly  independent  of  all  other  considerations. 
The  struggle  has  raised  many  irrelevant  issues ;  but  its 
main  interest  arose  from  the  secession  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  a  highly  respectable  section  of  the  Republicans. 
Their  objection  to  Mr.  Blaine,  whether  or  not  it  was 
founded  on  demonstrative  facts,  was  undoubtedly  sincere. 
His  opponents  may  perhaps,  when  the  contest  is  at  last 
decided,  regret  their  attacks  on  his  personal  character. 
Patriotic  Americans  can  scarcely  feel  satisfaction  in  the  belief 
that  a  President,  or  even  a  Presidential  nominee,  has  been 
guilty  of  vulgar  dishonesty.  There  was  less  uncertainty 
and  there  was  no  petty  scandal  in  the  accusation  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  practised  of  election 
managers,  and  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  promote  the 
purity  of  the  public  service.  If  a  politician  of  the  same 
order  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  no  Republican 
would  have  undergone  the  disagreeable  experience  of  join¬ 
ing  for  the  occasion  a  hostile  party.  Before  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Chicago  the  Independent  Republicans  plainly 
intimated  their  preference  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  bad 
proved  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  reform. 
During  his  term  of  office  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  the  transfer  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  of  the  patronage  which  he  had  up  to  that  time 
shared  with  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  The  expectation  that 
corruption  would  be  most  effectually  prevented  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  responsibility  on  a  single  person  has  already  been  justified 
by  experience.  The  Aldermen  had  notoriously  used  their  powers 
for  party  or  personal  objects ;  and  the  Governor,  in  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  Bill,  showed  that  his  devotion  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  professed  was  genuine  and  sincere.  The 
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Independent  Republicans  would  have  preferred  a  member 
of  their  own  party  if  he  had  secured  the  nomination ;  but 
the  managers  of  their  Convention  deliberately  preferred  a 
professional  manager  of  elections,  who  would  certainly 
continue  the  hackneyed  policy  of  distributing  the  spoils 
.among  the  victors. 

Another  kind  of  corruption  has  been  practised  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Republicans,  and  possibly  by  some  of 
their  opponents.  The  sums  which  are  spent  in  Presidential 
contests  might  astonish  by  their  magnitude  the  less 
ambitious  English  practitioners  who  once  employed,  or 
personated,  the  ubiquitous  “  Man  in  the  Moon.”  The' 
nature  of  the  expenditure  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
foreigners.  The  voters  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately 
bribed,  and  much  money  is  applied  to  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  party  documents,  and  to  the  organization 
of  meetings  and  processions ;  but  a  large  balance  re¬ 
mains,  and  treasurers  and  paymasters  are  not  called 
to  a  strict  account.  The  only  political  influence  which 
the  richer  classes  can  exercise  in  American  public  affairs 
is  derived  from  their  ability  and  willingness  to  subscribe 
to  the  cost  of  elections.  It  seems  that  a  party  derives 
a  certain  credit  from  the  belief  that  it  includes  wealthy 
and  squeezable  citizens.  Mr.  Blaine’s  partisans  in  New 
York  lately  adopted  an  odd  method  of  displaying  their  re¬ 
sources  of  this  kind.  Their  candidate  was  entertained  at 
the  most  celebrated  restaurant  in  the  city  by  a  company 
which,  according  to  the  Republican  papers,  collectively  pos¬ 
sessed  a  hundred  millions  sterling.  The  pretext  for  the 
celebration  was  an  alleged  -wish  to  exhibit  the  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  Mr.  Blaine  by  the  commercial,  or 
rather  the  speculative,  class.  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  is  not 
supposed  to  have  amassed  his  vast  fortune  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  industry,  was  a  conspicuous  attendant  at  the 
dinner.  That  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  twofold  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  collection  among  the  assembled  capitalists  of 
ioo,oooZ.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  want  of  tact  in  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  intimate  connexion  with  the  railway  jobbers 
and  money-dealers,  whose  practices  he  is  said  by  his  enemies 
to  have  shared ;  but  possibly  a  section  of  the  constituency 
may  have  been  dazzled  by  the  collective  wealth  which  was 
represented  on  the  occasion. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  outlay  on  the  election  in¬ 
cluded  a  large  item  for  the  expenses  of  a  second  candidate. 
General  Butler  continued  without  possibility  of  success  his 
canvass  as  the  supposed  nominee  and  favourite  of  the 
Greenback  faction  down  to  the  eve  of  the  election.  His 
reputation  for  astuteness  relieves  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  wasted  time  and  energy  in  a  hopeless  enterprise.  As 
the  only  effect  of  his  candidature  can  have  been  to  detach  a 
certain  number  of  Democrats  from  the  supporters  of  the 
regular  nominee,  the  statement  that  General  Butler  is 
subsidized  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  easily  credible. 
No  such  charge  is  made  against  the  Prohibitionist  candidate, 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  has  introduced  a  similar  cause  of 
division  among  the  Republican  ranks.  It  will  probably 
appear  when  the  votes  are  analysed  that  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  whole  number  was  wasted  on  impossible  candidates. 

Mr.  Blaine  may  perhaps  have  been  well  advised  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  in  reviving  the  painful  memories 
of  the  Civil  War;  but  the  Democrats  naturally  complain 
of  his  appeal  to  prejudices  and  associations  which  are  wholly 
obsolete.  The  calculation  that  there  was  nothing  to  lose 
in  the  South,  and  that  there  might  possibly  be  some  gain 
in  the  North,  was  sufficient  to  explain  Mr.  Blaine’s 
avowed  hostility  to  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  American 
community.  One  of  his  too  zealous  followers  included 
in  the  denunciation  of  the  adverse  party  the  opponents 
of  prohibitive  liquor  laws  and  the  .Irish  Catholics  as 
well  as  the  Southern  States.  The  Democratic  party,  as  he 
epigrammatically  declared,  represented  “Rum,  Romanism, 

“  and  Rebellion.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
such  polemical  eloquence  gains  or  loses  the  votes  of  reason¬ 
able  citizens.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Republicans, 
having  a  permanent  majority  in  the  energetic  and  populous 
Northern  States,  resent  the  immovable  solidity,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Southern  vote.  It  was  only  in  Western 
Virginia,  which,  except  in  geographical  position,  may  be 
considered  a  portion  of  the  North,  that  the  Republicans 
hoped  to  obtain  a  genuine  majority.  The  disreputable 
faction  or  coalition  in  the  old  State  of  Virginia  which 
professes  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  to  accident  for  its  temporary  predominance. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  the  vague  stories  which  | 


are  told  of  the  methods  by  which  the  white  citizens  of  the 
South  control  elections,  even  where  the  coloured  population 
is  most  numerous.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  violence 
and  intimidation  may  have  been  attempted ;  but  the  political 
unanimity  ot  the  South  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
natural  supremacy  of  the  higher  race. 

The  Democratic  party  had  in  the  late  contest  the  great 
advantage  of  controlling  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  known  that,  if  neither  party  obtained  an  absolute  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  for  Presidential  electors,  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  preferred  by  the  House.  It  was  therefore  only 
necessary  that  he  should  secure  a  greater  number  of  votes 
than  his  principal  competitor ;  and  he  couid  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  possible  success  in  one  or  two  States  of  such  a 
candidate  as  General  Butler.  The  Democratic  Represen¬ 
tatives  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
full  strength  in  a  strictly  party  division.  In  dealing 
with  questions  relating  to  the  tariff  and  to  revenue 
they  have  been  almost  always  divided  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  late 
contest  the  supporters  of  Free-trade  have  never  ventured 
to  avow  their  opinions.  The  Republicans  have  had  the 
advantage  of  propounding  theories  which,  however  un¬ 
sound,  are  intelligible  and  distinct.  Their  adversaries 
have  been  apparently  ashamed  of  their  creed,  or  rather 
they  have  thought  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
constituency.  In  the  dialect  of  election  managers,  the 
opponents  of  monopoly  are  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of  English 
manufacturers.  The  Cobden  Club  or  some  similar  body  has 
furnished  the  Democrats  of  the  Eastern  States  with  funds 
for  the  Presidential  campaign.  It  must  be  supposed  that  there 
are  voters  so  ignorant  and  so  credulous  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  invent  for  their-  benefit  the  most  outrageous 
figments.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  convince  even 
intelligent  Americans  that  the  contest  has  been  watched 
in  England  with  only  legitimate  curiosity,  and  with  a  dis¬ 
interested  wish  that  the  best  candidate  may  be  elected.  If 
there  has  been  a  leaning  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  preference  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  he  is  hostile  to  corruption.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine,  during  his  tenure  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  State,  has  in  this  country  been  almost 
forgotten. 


THE  FRANCHISE  QUESTION. 

TRAIGHTFORWARD  readers  of  their  newspapers 
may  be  puzzled  to  discover  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech 
of  Thursday  night  the  moderation  and  prudence  which  have 
been  found  in  it  by  some  critics.  They  may  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  thrown  all  prudence  and  all  idea 
of  compromise  to  the  winds,  and  had  complied  with  the 
noisy  clamour  of  the  baser  folk  among  his  adherents.  His 
words  seem  to  show  on  the  face  of  them  how  idle  has  been 
the  cry  that  an  unreasonable  Opposition  is  seeking  to  humi¬ 
liate  a  Government  willing  to  make  concessions,  but  desirous 
not  to  concede  too  much.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
to  speak  on  Thursday,  he  might  have  been  thought  to 
be  exposing  of  deliberate  purpose  the  absurdity  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke’s  plea  for  moderation  on  Tuesday.  The 
sacred  subjects  of  Franchise  and  Redistribution  must 
not  only  not  be  combined  ;  even  simultaneous  discus¬ 
sion  is  "impossible  and  intolerable.  Only  the  rope  fully 
weaved  and  placed  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hands,  the 
pistol  loaded  and  cocked,  will  be  sufficient  to  get  Re¬ 
distribution  through  Parliament.  This  attitude  at  once 
puts  the  Government  entirely  in  the  wrong  if  it  be  main¬ 
tained.  But  its  maintenance  is,  at  least,  uncertain,  and  the 
tenor  of  the  rest  of  the  Premier’s  speech  is  somewhat  in¬ 
consistent  with  it,  though  the  whole  utterance  leaves 
matters  very  much  as  they  were.  The  tone  ot  the  be¬ 
ginning  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  gratify  the  extreme  No-surrender 
Radicals ;  something,  perhaps,  also  to  counterbalance  the 
rapid  and  ignominious  capitulation  to  Mr.  Cowen  which 
the  Government  executed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  That 
capitulation  was  itself  in  curious  contrast  with  the  cock-a- 
hoop  tone  of  Ministers  at  the  ceremony  of  founding  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  The  Ministry  s.aved  itself  from  defeat 
on  a  vital  point  by  abandoning  its  position  on  the  very  day  ot 
these  vaunting  speeches.  The  contrast  is,  as  has  been  said, 
curious,  the  comment  is  even  more  instructive.  On  points 
of  real  and  serious  business  no  Government  has  ever  been  less 
able  to  carry  the  country,  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even  its 
own  members,  with  it  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  It  was  plumply 
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and  plainly  defeated  on  the  Bradlaugh  matter ;  it  escaped 
defeat  on  the  Childers-Lesseps  agreement  only  by  a  more 
rapid  and  complete  surrender  than  that  which  it  has  just 
executed  in  the  matter  of  the  Shipping  Commission  ;  in 
matters  of  general  Egyptian  policy  it  has  again  and  again 
evaded  a  hostile  vote  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty, 
and  only  by  the  aid  of  constant  twistings  and  turnings.  It 
has  shed  its  members  and  its  measures  with  an  ease  and  a 
power  of  surviving  the  process  which  is  no  doubt  remarkable 
and  interesting,  but  which  chiefly  suggests  the  habits  of 
animals  not  usually  ranked  very  high  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature.  The  only  point  on  which  it  has  been  able 
to  get  up  a  semblance  of  enthusiasm  is  the  factitious  cry  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  this  at  once  explains  the  raising 
of  that  cry  and  the  persistence  in  it.  In  the  sober  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  in  the  management  of  its  foreign 
possessions,  in  the  direction  of  its  domestic  affairs,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  heaped  blunder  on  blunder,  and  disgrace  on 
disgrace,  but  he  has  been  able  to  disorganize  and  threaten 
its  institutions  to  some  purpose.  He  has  proved  himself, 
by  his  own  confession,  unable  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  has  been  tolerably  successful  in  getting 
up  a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  not  been  able, 
or  has  not  cared,  to  defend  British  interests  or  further 
British  prosperity,  but  any  Briton  who  is  disposed  to  accept 
a  vote  in  satisfaction  of  all  demands  may  have  it  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  warmest  good  will. 

The  speeches  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  well 
as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  a  meeting  in  Westminster 
on  Tuesday  evening,  strengthen  the  impression  of  the 
unreality,  not  to  say  the  disingenuousness,  of  the  Minis¬ 
terial  cry  for  Reform.  Not  only  is  there,  as  there  always  has 
been,  the  completest  absence  of  any  attempt  to  justify  by 
argument  either  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  question  at 
this  particular  time,  or  the  choice  of  the  particular  form  that 
the  introduction  has  taken,  but  the  expressions  which  take 
the  place  of  argument  go  further  in  misrepresentation  than 
usual.  For  instance,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is,  of  course,  an 
honourable  man,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  comes  forward 
before  an  excited  audience,  composed  necessarily  in  part  of 
ignorant  persons,  and  says  that  compromise  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  can  go  on  the  Ministerial  side.  Yet  no  one  knows 
better  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  not  one  single  offer  of 
compromise,  not  one  hint  at  any,  even  the  smallest,  receding 
from  the  position  originally  taken  up,  or  advance  towards 
that  taken  up  by  the  Opposition,  has  been  made  by  himself, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Hartington’s  doubtful,  and  by  his  colleagues 
unendorsed,  suggestions  of  a  few  weeks  since.  The  points 
which  Sir  Charles  calls  advances  and  compromises  are 
points  in  the  original  Government  scheme  as  offered  to 
the  House  of  Commons  last  spring.  That  is  to  say,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Charles,  that  scheme  was  an  ultimatum, 
and  yet  he  calls  it  a  compromise.  Such  language,  if 
deliberately  used  by  a  person  of  competent  intellectual 
abilities,  could  receive  only  one  description,  and  that 
description  would  be  the  ugly  word  dishonest.  So  it  must, 
of  course,  be  concluded  that,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  being  an 
honourable  man,  he  has  been  completely  blinded  to  the 
nature  and  purport  of  his  statements  by  the  heat  of  a  party 
contest,  or  by  having  fixed  his  attention  so  exclusively  on 
the  end  that  he  has  been  unable  to  spare  any  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  means. 

The  temper  into  which  Ministers  seem  to  have  wrought 
themselves  and  their  supporters  appears  to  be  alarming  to 
some  of  those  very  shortsighted  Liberals  who,  after  strongly 
disapproving  beforehand  the  course  which  the  Government 
is  pursuing,  suddenly  converted  themselves  to  its  support, 
and  have  now  discovered,  it  may  be  hoped  not  too  late, 
that  they  are  supporting  a  revolutionary  movement  and 
not  a  constitutional  demand.  The  mood  is  salutary,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  may  last  in  persons  to 
whom  political  zigzagging  appears  to  be  the  height  of 
political  wisdom.  Despite  the  violence  of  Government 
speakers  and  the  cheers  of  Radical  audiences,  there  are  still 
no  signs  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  overwhelming 
popular  feeling.  The  Scarborough  election  has  rejoiced 
and,  to  all  appearance,  relieved  the  minds  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government.  But  even  they  must  have  an 
uncomfortable  consciousness  that  if  in  a  confessedly  Liberal 
borough  no  impression  has  been  made  on  the  strength 
of  the  Tory  vote  since  1880,  while  the  Liberal  majority 
has  decreased  largely  since  the  general  election,  there  can  | 
scarcely  be  the  /Indus  decumanus  of  Radical  sentiment 
which  they  -would  fain  have  us  believe  is  overflowing 


the  land.  To  neglect  the  result  of  by-elections  is  as  un¬ 
wise  as  to  bestow  too  much  attention  on  them ;  and 
this  particular  by-election,  if  it  proves  that  the  Toryism 
of  Scarborough  is  stationary,  certainly  does  not  prove  that 
its  Radicalism  is  advancing  in  any  insupportable  fashion. 
The  fact  is  not  unlikely  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the 
speeches  of  Ministers  already  referred  to,  more  especially 
when  the  significant  incident  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  capitu¬ 
lation  is  remembered.  It  is  above  all  things  important 
at  the  present  moment  that  they  should  (if  plain  speak¬ 
ing  may  be  allowed)  swagger ;  and  the  swaggering  is 
being  done  with  much  apparent  good  will.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  repetition  of  his  old  complaints  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  scarcely  be  thought,  even  by  his  friends, 
to  have  been  very  happily  chosen.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  already  twice  been  reformed  in  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  desires  to  reform  it ;  yet,  post  hoc  certainly, 
and  apparently  propter  hoc,  it  appears  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
confesssion  that  the  more  the  House  of  Commons  is  reformed 
the  less  able  is  it  to  manage  the  business  of  the  nation. 
And  at  the  very  time  when  Mi’.  Gladstone  is  preparing 
to  administer  a  new  and  stronger  dose  of  the  medicine 
which,  if  only  apparently,  and  by  coincidence,  has  had 
such  a  disastrous  effect,  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  trying  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  more  irresponsible  than  ever 
by  denying  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  put  any 
check  on  it,  to  appeal  from  it  to  any  other  power,  to  correct 
its  mistakes,  to  improve  its  partially  good  performances. 
During  the  last  half-century,  as  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  honest  and  impartial  students  of  history,  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  has  been,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
uniformly  beneficial  to  the  country.  Some  measures  which 
have  done  good  have  been  improved  ;  most  measures  which 
have  done  harm  have  been  lessened  in  harmfulness  by  that 
action.  Putting  disputed  political  questions  of  “  good  ”  and 
“  har  m  ”  aside  altogether,  its  merely  practical  procedure 
in  amending  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  Bills  are 
constantly  sent  up  from  the  Lower  House,  and  in  giving 
changes  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  real  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  nation,  has  been  invaluable.  The 
necessity  of  such  an  engine  could  not  possibly  be  demon¬ 
strated  more  clearly  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks  on 
the  shoitcomings  of  the  elected  Chamber.  Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  at  present  engaged  in  practically  carrying  out 
the  principles  which  his  speech  makes  so  clear  is  a  question 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  put  to  himself,  and  which  his 
colleagues  would  refuse  to  answer,  though  some  of  them  at 
least  would  probably  answer  it  truly  enough  if  they  chose. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  for  them,  it  is  a  question  for  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  has  still  time  to  answer  it  in  the 
negative.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Thursday  may  have  helped 
the  answer  a  little. 


ROOT  IIOOMBOOG. 

KOOT  HOOMI,  the  great  Mahatma,  or  Bounding 
Brother  of  Thibet,  has  been  pronounced  “  a  mere 
“  arrangement  of  muslin,  bladdei’S,  and  masks.”  According 
to  his  less  friendly  critics,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  politician, 
is  also  “  an  arrangement  of  bladders  and  masks.”  Perhaps 
some  obscure  fellow-feeling  in  the  astral  body  has  led  Mr. 
Gladstone  this  week,  according  to  the  newspapers,  to  visit 
some  of  them  “  that  mutter  and  peep,”  and  who,  according 
to  Scripture,  should  not  be  visited  at  all— the  modern 
magicians.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
perhaps  there  is  something  we  do  not  understand  about 
it  all,  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
concession  which  a  sagacious  person  will  make  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Psychicals  and  the  Theosophists  of  this 
world.  From  a  very  amusing  and  curious  letter  from 
Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  to  William  Morris,  Esq.,  published 
in  the  old  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  edited  lately  by  Mr. 
Gomme,  we  learn  that  in  the  last  century  the  Welsh  gentry 
could  believe  almost  anything.  Lewis  Morris,  Esq.,  avows, 
his  belief  in  the  “  knockers,”  or  dwarfs,  or  Telcbines,  which 
work  in  the  Welsh  mines.  He  asks  whether  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentleman  cannot  raise  fantastic  apparitions  of  the 
absent.  He  observes,  by  a  hasty  generalization,  that 
doubtless  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  magnetism  and 
electricity.  He  concludes  by  remarking  that  we  know  so. 
little  that  we  may  believe  almost  anything. 

Mme.  Blavatsky  appears  to  think,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  people  can  still  believe  almost  anything.  This 
excellently  courageous  lady  denies,  of  course,  the  letters 
published  by  an  Indian  paper,  in  which  she  laughs  at  her 
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disciples  and  explains  how  it  is  done.  We  lately  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  grandmother  of  Theosophy  and 
Esoteric  Buddhism  had  better  disclaim  these  epistles.  She 
has  done  so,  and  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  is  this 
— Esoteric  Buddhism,  like  Spiritualism  and  Mesmerism, 
always  gets  people  into  very  bad  company.  Mme. 
Blavatsky  may  disclaim  the  Apocryphal  Epistles ;  but 
she  may  also  think  that  the  lady  who  printed  them,  her  late 
friend,  Mme.  Coulomb,  is  a  slippery  person. 

Mme.  Blavatsky  says  (in  an  interview  with  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette's  young  man)  that  she  had  “thwarted  the 
“  avarice  ”  of  Mine.  Coulomb,  and  then,  with  all  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  great  natui’e,  had  left  the  thwarted  lady  “  in 
“  charge  of  all  my  papers,  documents,  and  correspondence. 
“  Nor  did  I  deem  that  she  would  abuse  the  trust.”  She 
has  abused  the  trust,  and  people  will  find  that  the 
acquaintances  they  make  at  dark  seances  and  in  the  rites 
of  patent  Thibetan  religions  generally  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  Mme.  Blavatsky,  criticizing  the  Apocryphal 
Epistles,  says  that  she  is  made  to  call  Bampalinga  a 
Mahatma,  whereas  he  is  “  only  a  Chela,  as  every  one 
“  knows.”  Somehow  this  suggests  a  refrain  for  a  music- 
hall  poem — 

lie’s  only  a  Chela,  as  every  one  knows. 

But,  if  every  one  knew  it  (and  we  confess  that  we  did  not), 
how  did  Mme.  Coulomb  herself,  that  trusted  Esoteric  dis¬ 
ciple,  come  to  be  in  ignorance?  Mme.  Blavatsky  sums  up 
her  defence  by  “  asking,  Are  we  all  a  pack  of  self-deceived 
“  idiots  or  fraudulent  impostors  ?  ”  By  converting  the 
copula  or  into  and,  Mme.  Blavatsky  will  frame  a  proposi¬ 
tion  occasionally  held  in  exoteric  society.  “  We  make  no 
“  money,  we  seek  no  notoriety,”  she  cries ;  and  it  can  only 
be  replied  that  she  appears  to  get  a  great  deal  that  she 
does  not  seek  for.  However,  this  learned  lady  (who 
quotes  elegiac  verses  from  Lucretius)  has  returned  to 
India,  whether  by  P.  and  0.  steamer  or  spiritual  telegraph, 
whether  in  the  astral  body  or  out  of  the  astral  body,  we 
know  not.  Even  people  who  cannot  detect  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  might  be  warned  against  Esoteric  nonsense  by  the 
absurd  pretensions  of  its  prophets  and  their  exhaustive 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  matters  scientific. 
But  the  world  likes  to  be  deceived. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  SHIPPING  DISASTER. 

IT  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attempts  at 
legislating  for  shipping  to  bring  nothing  but  misfortune 
on  their  author  and  the  Ministry.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Cabinet  in  realizing  a  failure  in  other  things 
has  been  considerable ;  but  it  has  nowhere  been  so  complete 
as  in  this  branch  of  its  activity.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  efforts 
to  get  up  an  agitation  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Bill  fell 
flat.  The  Bill  as  first  drafted  was  found  totally  unable  to 
stand  criticism.  When  it  had  been  amended  into  a  toler¬ 
able  measure,  the  shipowners  had  so  entirely  got  the  better 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  were 
able  not  only  to  stave  off  any  Bill  at  all,  but  to  prepare  for 
a  counter-campaign.  The  Royal  Commission  which  they 
demanded  was  certainly  not  meant  only  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  preventing  too  stringent  legislation  on 
marine  insurance.  They  expected  it  to  help  them  to  make  a 
more  or  less  thoroughgoing  change  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
itself.  Mr.  Chamberlain  knew  this  so  well  that  he  refused 
to  agree  to  any  inquiry  by  a  Commission,  and  it  seemed  for 
a  time  as  if  he  was  going  to  have  at  least  a  part  of  his  way. 
But  it  was  written  that  he  was  not  to  have  his  way  in 
even  the  smallest  detail ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  was  conceded  after  all.  Its  history  ever  since 
has  been  worthy  of  all  that  came  before.  So  many  things 
have  happened,  and  have  been  discussed,  within  these  last 
three  months,  that  most  people  have  probably  forgotten 
how  there  were  serious  doubts,  about  the  end  of  the  Session, 
whether  anybody  could  be  found  to  preside  over  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  how  stories  went  about  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  would  have  to  take  the  post.  Then  it  became  a  very 
open  question  whether,  even  if  a  President  was  forthcoming, 
there  would  be  any  members.  A  little  later  the  whole  thing 
was  as  good  as  forgotten.  If  not  another  word  had  been 
heard  about  them,  the  Bill  and  the  Royal  Commission 
might  have  gone  into  the  treasury  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
and  nobody,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  would  have  cared.  At 
the  present  moment  the  country  is  more  concerned  to 
inquire  how  our  shipping  is  to  be  kept  going  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  pecuniary  results,  than  to  look  into  the  causes  of 


shipwrecks,  and  the  means  of  preventing  them.  Nothing 
seems  so  seriously  menaced  with  total  loss  at  this  moment 
as  the  whole  shipbuilding  trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  forgotten  his  Bill,  or,  at  least,  his  hope  of  one 
day  passing  a  Bill.  When  Parliament  met,  it  was  known 
that  the  Royal  Commission  was  in  process  of  formation,  and 
within  the  last  few  days  we  have  learnt  that  it  was  ready, 
President  included. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  luck  played  him 
another  malicious  trick.  No  sooner  were  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  known  with  approximate  accuracy  than  the 
shipowners  showed  that  they  also  had  retentive  memories. 
They  had  not  forgotten  what  sort  of  adversary  they  had  to 
deal  with,  nor  yet  how  well  they  had  prospered  by  ob¬ 
stinately  opposing  him.  As  usual,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  done  his  best  to  refresh  their  memories..  He  has  so 
managed  things  from  the  first  that,  with  a  very  good  case, 
he  has  uniformly  contrived  to  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
he  did  not  break  the  rule  when  he  selected  the  gentlemen 
who  were  to  be  invited  to  sit  on  the  Commission.  There 
was  no  fault  to  find  with  those  actually  chosen  ;  but  the 
body  had  the  defect  of  not  containing  a  single  representative 
of  the  class  which  was  most  interested  in  the  inquiry. 
The  shipowners  among  the  Commissioners  belonged  to  the 
great  passenger-carrying  firms,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  touched  by  the  Shipping  Bill.  The  owners  of  cargo¬ 
carrying  vessels  at  once  refused  to  accept  a  Commission 
composed  in  this  way  as  satisfactory.  What  they  had  asked 
for,  and  thought  they  were  going  to  obtain,  was  a  Committee 
which  might  possibly  at  least  speak  for  them,  not  a  body  of 
judges  who,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  could 
hardly  be  quite  impartial.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  fallen 
back  on  his  old  tactics,  they  betook  themselves  also  to  their 
old  weapons,  and  with  all  their  former  success.  The  ship¬ 
owners  declared,  as  a  body,  that  they  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  Royal  Commission  composed  in  this  way.  They 
found  that  it  wanted  several  more  members,  or  at  least 
different  members,  and  that  one  who  had  been  named  to  sit 
had  no  business  to  be  there.  The  superfluous  Commissioner 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  To  the  shipowners  it  seemed 
reasonable  enough  that  there  should  be  at  once  judges  and 
defendants,  but  not  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  be  judge  and  accuser.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  attitude  would  have  done  the  shipowners 
little  good.  A  Royal  Commission  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  safely  defied,  and  the  shipowners  show  a  rather  too 
obvious  tendency  to  treat  the  whole  question  as  if  it  touched 
nothing  but  their  pockets.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had,  however, 
taken  care  that  the  circumstances  should  not  be  ordinary.  Ha 
had  used  his  official  position  to  do  to  his  opponents  what  they 
would  like  to  do  to  him,  and  this  perversion  of  the  golden  rule 
had  again  put  him  in  the  wrong.  Such  an  opportunity  was 
not  to  be  missed,  and  the  shipowners  availed  themselves  of 
it  fully".  They  began  by  protesting,  and  then  prepared  for 
giving  trouble  in  Parliament.  The  result  has  been  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  collapse  of  the  Shipping  Bill,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  himself  to  thank  for  it  if  the  failure  this 
time  is,  if  not  more  complete,  certainly  more  ludicrous  than 
on  former  occasions.  Until  Tuesday  he  continued  to  assert 
that  the  Commission  should  remain  as  it  was.  Mr.  Cowen 
was  told  that  the  shipowners  might  have  a  day  to  discuss 
its  constitution  before  the  first  meeting  if  they  liked,  but  for 
the  present  the  Government  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  other 
matters  to  listen  to  these  “somewhat  unreasonable  de- 
“  mands,”  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  did 
himself  the  trifling  pleasure  of  calling  them  after  he  had 
yielded.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  teach 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  shipowmers  are  not  the  sort 
of  persons  to  be  content  with  getting  a  good  chance  of 
hearing  him  demonstrate  his  own  fairness  of  mind,  but 
if  he  can  learn  at  all,  his  last  lesson  ought  to  have  driven 
the  truth  into  his  mind.  The  shipowners  not  unnaturally 
preferred  to  use  the  weapon  they  had  chosen  themselves, 
and  to  fight  on  their  own  lines,  since  they  have  to  fight. 
They  determined  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Cowen’s  Amendment, 
and  it  was  reported  on  good  authority  that  when  the  division 
came  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  a 
majority  of  not  far  from  thirty-seven  on  the  wrong  side. 
Then,  not  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  present 
Ministry,  that  which  had  been  declared  impossible  after 
breakfast  was  found  quite  feasible  after  lunch.  While 
Mr.  Cowen  was  showing  the  shipowners  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
most  peremptory  letter,  the  Minister  himself  was  getting 
orders  in  quite  another  sense.  He  had  been  called  up  to 
the  Head-master  and  simply  told  not  to  make  any  more 
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trouble.  What  is  called  in  the  Ministerial  vocabulary  an 
arrangement  was  of  course  made  at  once.  The  informal 
Cabinet  Council  (or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called)  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  private  room  repeated  the  surrender  of  the 
treaty  with  M.  de  Lesseps  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Boyal  Commission  is  to  be  modified  by  the 
appointment  of  competent  representatives  of  the  shipowners 
whose  ships  are  employed  only  in  cargo-carrying. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  shipowners  are 
wholly  in  the  right  on  the  main  question  in  order  to  be  able 
to  feel  entire  satisfaction  at  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
last  manoeuvre.  Indeed,  what  is  properly  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  at  stake  here  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anybody  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  evidence,  or  who  has  any  personal  experience  of  merchant 
shipping,  that  ill-found  and  unseaworthy  vessels  are  sent 
to  sea  by  owners  who  are  so  insured  as  to  make  a  ship¬ 
wreck  a  source  of  profit.  The  fact  is  as  certain  as  that 
many  ships  are  lost  or  damaged  by  the  incompetence  of 
officers  or  the  bad  quality  of  the  crews.  But  these  are 
evils  which  we  do  not  much  expect  to  see  remedied  by 
any  Boyal  Commission,  and  which  we  are  quite  sure  will 
never  be  corrected  by  legislation  undertaken  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  is  at  issue  between  him  and 
the  shipowners  is  not  the  proper  regulation  of  shipping, 
but  the  question  whether  a  Minister  is  to  succeed  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  demagogy  to  legislation.  For  the 
moment  that  is  the  more  important  question  of  the  two, 
and  it  is  a  cause  for  profound  satisfaction  that  the  answer 
has  hitherto  been  negative.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  tried  to 
get  up  a  class  agitation,  and  has  failed.  He  has  tried 
whether  a  few  sentences  of  commonplace  praise,  such  as 
are  forgotten  in  an  hour,  were  to  be  taken  as  a  set-off 
to  a  great  deal  of  invective,  and  has  found  that  they  are 
not  enough.  He  has  tried  to  pack  a  Commission,  and  has 
been  well  beaten.  The  final  result  of  his  abortive  campaign 
has  been  to  discredit  his  own  methods  most  completely.  By 
agreeing  to  the  appointing  of  the  Commission,  he  practically 
acknowledged,  that  his  accusations  and  his  Bill  had  been  based 
on  insufficient  knowledge ;  by  agreeing  to  modify  its  consti¬ 
tution,  he  as  good  as  confesses  that  he  never  meant  to  use  it 
fairly.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  bound  himself  to  wait  for 
its  decision.  Only  people  of  a  very  hopeful  temperament 
will  expect  much  positive  good  from  the  Boyal  Commission ; 
but  it  will  have  one  excellent  negative  effect.  It  will  make 
the  introduction  of  any  more  Shipping  Bills  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  any  more  agitation  on  that  subject, 
impossible  for  some  time  to  come. 


A  TOWN  HOUSE  FOR  THE  CAUCUS. 

IF  auguries  could  always  be  trusted,  the  four  thousand 
odd  members  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  “three- 
“  fourths  of  whom  are  from  the  country,”  ought  to  feel  well 
satisfied  with  the  promised  fruits  of  their  subscriptions. 
Especially  should  this  feeling  prevail  among  the  three- 
fourths  from  the  country  after  witnessing  or  reading  of  the 
impressive  function  of  Tuesday  last.  The  “  ground  idea  ” 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club  was,  as  we  all  remember,  to 
bring  the  blameless  provincials  into  closer  and  more  frequent 
contact  with  the  men  of  light  and  leading  among  their 
party,  and  lo !  no  fewer  than  seven  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
made  their  appearance,  and,  what  is  more,  have  “  spoken 
“  their  pieces,”  at  the  foundation  luncheon.  Here  be  omens, 
indeed  !  No  wonder  the  heart  of  the  country  solicitor  beats 
high  with  pleasing  anticipation  as  his  eager  fancy  pictures  to 
him  the  forms  of  these  seven  notabilities,  or  the  survivors 
of  them,  seated  each  at  his  little  table  a  year  or  two  hence 
in  the  coffee-room  of  the  completed  club  !  Let  us  leave  him 
for  the  moment  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  dream,  and  turn  to 
the  ceremony  itself.  Despite  its  nominally  domestic  cha¬ 
racter,  it  was  in  reality,  and  of  course  was  intended  to  be,  a 
serious  political  demonstration.  Many  of  the  speeches  were 
historical,  or  meant  to  be  so,  in  their  character — sermons  on 
the  well-known  text  of  the  essential  wickedness  of  Con¬ 
servatism,  and  the  direct  affiliation  of  Liberalism  to  virtue. 
Others  were  prophetic,  and  predicted  the  going  forward  of 
the  new  club  from  strength  to  strength,  and  the  putting  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Liberal  party  under  its  feet.  Not,  of  course, 
that  all  the  afternoon’s  oratory  was  of  so  severe  a  cast.  It 
had  its  familiar  little  interludes ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Derby’s  graceful  observation  upon  Tory  policy,  that  he 
“  never  knew  the  meaning  of  that  word.”  The  sentence  is 
one  of  provoking  ambiguity,  presenting,  indeed,  an  alterna¬ 


tive  of  commonplace  and  paradox ;  for,  though  no  one 
imagined  that  Lord  Derby  ever  did  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “  Tory,”  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  always 
credited  with  knowing  as  well  what  “  policy  ”  means  as  any 
statesman  who  ever  crossed  the  threshold,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  floor,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Another  touch  of  human 
nature  was  exhibited  in  the  interchange  of  playful  raillery 
between  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the 
subject  of  the  Caucus — raillery  which,  though  playful,  had 
just  a  dash  of  that  sub-acid  flavour  whereby  the  outwardly 
good-humoured  badinage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naggleton  is 
rendered  slightly  embarrassing  to  its  auditors. 

We  must  pass  on,  however,  to  what  professed  to  be  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  day’s  proceedings — Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  descanting  on  the  triumphs  of  Liberalism 
in  the  past,  Mr.  Chamberlain  unfolding  its  glorious  future. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
treat  Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  Lord  Granville’s  history  as 
altogether  serious.  When  an  English  Prime  Minister, 
once  “  the  hope  of  the  unbending  Tories,”  and  now  the 
anxiety  of  the  too  flexible  Whigs,  undertakes  to  defend  the 
thesis  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  begins  where 
the  supremacy  of  the  Tory  party  ends,  and  ends  where  it 
begins,  we  feel  that  he  must  be  counting  on  a  very  pro¬ 
vincial  audience  indeed.  He  must  have  satisfied  himself,  for 
one  thing,  that  they  are  not  up  to  the  familiar  trick  of  be¬ 
ginning  a  so-called  historical  retrospect  at  a  point  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  historian’s  argument. 
We  should  have  thought,  however,  that  even  “the  youngest 
“  gentleman  in  the  company  ”  would  have  been  too  familiar 
with  the  sort  of  thing  which  follows  : — “What,  gentlemen, 
“  are  Liberal  principles,  and  what  part  have  they  played  in 
“  the  public  life  of  this  country!  Well,  if  we  go  back  to  a 
“  certain  distance  ” — there  is  much  unconscious  humour  in 
this  stipulation  for  a  “  certain  distance  ”  only — “  in  our 
“  history ;  if  we  go  back  to  the  period  before  the  great  Beform 
“  Bill,  you  find  that  at  that  time  there  had  been  an  almost  un- 
“  broken  term  of  fifty  years  of  Tory  Government ;  and  the 
“  consequence  was  that  trade  was  crippled  and  confused;  our 
“  people  were  in  many  cases  but  half  fed;  our  criminal  code 
“  was  so  cruel  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  country  ;  and  our 
“  butchers’  shops  ”  (this  is  omitted  in  some  reports)  “  were 
“  infested  with  blue-bottles  of  abnormal  dimensions  and 
“  insatiable  voracity.”  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  felt  very 
sure  of  the  simplicity  of  the  audience  in  order  to  entertain 
no  fear  of  their  mentally  replying,  “  True ;  but  if  we  go 
“  back  a  ‘  certain  distance’  further,  we  shall  come  upon  an 
“  almost  unbroken  period  of  seventy  years  of  Whig  Govern- 
“  ment  during  which  every  one  of  these  abuses  and  evils 
“  continued  to  flourish  unchecked.”  If  the  reply  is  that  the 
Whigs  were  for  one-half  of  this  time  too  busily  engaged  in 
establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  country  upon  “  immortal 
“  principles  ”  to  have  time  to  attend  to  anything  else,  the 
rejoinder  is  that  the  Tories  were  for  one-half  of  their  time 
engaged,  to  the  equal  exclusion  of  all  other  matters,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  liberties  of  their  country  and  of  Europe, 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  allies,  the  English  Whigs. 
And,  even  if  we  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  beg  the  entire 
q  uestion  of  the  country  being  prepared  before  the  date  of 
their  actual  accomplishment  for  such  of  the  reforms  of  the 
last  fifty  years  as  have  been  really  beneficial,  it  is  certainly 
not  for  the  party  who  drove  themselves  into  discredited 
exile  and  paralysed  their  powers  of  public  usefulness  for 
more  than  twenty  years  by  their  perversely  anti-national 
foreign  policy — it  is  certainly  not  for  these  men  to  complain 
that  the  cause  of  progress  was  delayed  by  their  adversaries’ 
long  retention  of  political  power.  Eager  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  been  to  blacken  the  record  of  the  political  party 
whose  principles  satisfied  him  up  to  the  prime  of  life,  it  was 
a  little  too  audacious  of  him  to  attempt  the  process  by  so 
transparent  a  piece  of  “  chronological  gerrymandering  ”  as 
the  above.  Lord  Granville’s  historical  excursus  was 
more  modestly  conceived ;  but  he,  too,  adventured  himself 
upon  extremely  dangerous  ground  in  twitting  the  Con¬ 
servatives  with  their  systematic  opposition  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  “  now  so  much  belauded  by 
“  them.”  Lord  Granville’s  curiosity  has  led  him  to  in¬ 
quire  how  many  motions  hostile  to  this  policy  had  been 
introduced  during  Lord  Palmerston’s  long  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  he  has  ascertained  that  there  were  as 
many  as  ninety-two,  of  which  all  were  supported  and 
seventy  actually  proposed,  from  the  Conservative  side. 
Having  thus  achieved  the  not  very  remarkable  discovery 
that  Conservatives  have  many  times  had  to  criticize  ad¬ 
versely  the  details  of  a  Liberal  foreign  policy,  which  never- 
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theless  contrasts  very  favourably  in  its  spirit  with  that 
which  has  succeeded  to  it,  we  should  be  glad  if  Lord 
Granville  would  gratify  as  legitimate  a  curiosity  by  ascer¬ 
taining  for  us  how  many  of  these  hostile  motions  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Lord  Palmerston's  fellow-Liberal  and  occasional 
colleague  Mr.  Gladstone.  Such  an  inquiry  would  be  not 
only  historically  interesting,  but  it  would  be  by  no  means 
irrelevant  to  the  charge  of  factiousness  which,  if  Lord 
Granville’s  statistics  are  to  be  credited  with  a  meaning, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  been  insinuating  against  the 
Conservative  party. 

The  Liberal  orator,  however,  is  always  happier  in  dealing 
with  the  future  than  the  past.  The  former  affords  so  much 
more  eligible  a  field  for  his  peculiar  abilities.  You  can 
prophesy  without  knowing,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  nobody  else  knows  either ;  but  successfully  to  falsify 
demands  the  impossibility  of  a  whole  world  as  ignorant  as 
you  are,  or  in  morality  ought  to  be,  yourself.  The  prophetic 
element  of  the  afternoon’s  oratory  is  necessarily  difficult  to 
criticize.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were,  however,  rich  in 
illustrations  of  personal  character  ;  nor  did  they  less  abound 
— as  when,  after  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  posed  as  the 
“  moderate  man,”  he  was  welcomed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as 
a  revolutionary  recruit — in  testimony  to  the  blessedness  of 
political  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  reply  to  Lord  Hartington’s  little  jest  about  the 
Caucus  was,  however,  quite  the  most  piquant  incident  of 
the  day.  It  had  pleased  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said,  in  effect,  to  joke  about  the  National  Liberal  Club 
becoming  the  home  of  the  Caucus ;  but  if  it  does,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  will  only  say  that  the  building  will  thereby  become 
“  the  centre  of  the  whole  working  strength  and  activity  of 
“  the  Liberal  party.”  This,  of  course,  is  “  one  for  ”  Lord 
Hartington,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  regard  with 
special  favour  that  form  of  strength  and  activity  of  which 
the  special  representative  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  man  who 
makes  one  to  back  down  on  a  fundamental  point  in  a 
Franchise  Bill.  As  to  the  assembled  lunchers,  urban  and 
provincial,  they  no  doubt  listened  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
boast  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  If  their  idea  of  their 
club  is  embodied  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  that 
most  “  happy  ”  description  of  it  as  “  a  political  exchange  for 
“  the  Liberals  of  the  country  analogous  to  the  commercial 
“  exchanges  which  are  the  medium  of  the  great  transactions 
“  of  our  commercial  centres,”  they  can  scarcely,  we  should 
suppose,  have  relished  the  promised  authority  of  a  ring, 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  “rig”  the  political  market — 
artificially  to  depress  certain  forms  of  opinion,  and  unnatu¬ 
rally  to  elevate  others.  Nor,  we  imagine,  can  even  those 
“  three-fourths  from  the  country,”  among  whom  the  dream 
of  rubbing  shoulders  nightly  with  Cabinet  Ministers  glows 
rosiest  and  most  real,  be  altogether  pleased  with  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  presented  to  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  hobnob  with  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
at  a  foundation-stone  luncheon,  but  the  wise  provincial 
foresees  that  the  social  character  of  the  completed  club  may 
be  summed  up  by  anticipation  in  the  formula — the  more 
Caucus,  the  less  Cabinet  Minister.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
if  some  of  the  less  sanguine  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have 
looked  sadly  forward  to  a  time  when  the  features  of  Lord 
Hartington  should  have  become  as  unfamiliar  to  the  porter 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club  as  they  proved  to  be  on  a 
certain  famous  occasion  to  the  janitor  of  the  Reform. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

4  S  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  German  elections  still 
jAl  remain  undecided,  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  result.  'The  law  demands  that  the  successful 
candidate  shall  have  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  given  ; 
and,  when  a  district  is  disputed  by  three  or  more  parties,  a 
supplementary  election  often  becomes  necessary.  On  the 
present  occasion  these  cases  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred. 
In  each  district  the  probable  result  is  known  to  most  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
leaders  who  have  any  trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
chances  of  their  party  in  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
these  for  obvious  reasons  are  inclined  to  keep  their  in- 
formation  to  themselves.  Still,  the  elections  already  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  proportion  of  votes  in  the  others  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  one  or  two  conclusions. 

The  Radicals  have  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Even  if 


they  were  to  gain  every  supplementary  election  in  which 
their  candidate  is  opposed  to  one  of  another  party — a 
most  improbable  supposition — they  would  not  return  to  the 
new  Reichstag  in  the  same  force  they  appeared  in  the 
last.  The  voice  of  the  country  has  pronounced  against 
them  almost  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  moderate  parties  have  appeared 
in  unexpected  force,  and  the  latter  have  already  gained  a 
large  number  of  seats.  This  can  hardly  cause  surprise  to 
those  who  remember  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  both 
the  Socialists  and  the  National  Liberals  were  defeated  in 
1 88 1.  On  the  most  favourable  calculation,  neither  party 
can  regain  very  much  more  than  the  position  it  then  lost, 
though  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  Socialists  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  excite  interest  and  cause  some  anxiety.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  party  will  heartily  support  any 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  measures  of  social  reform,  though  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  among  their  constituents  may 
perhaps  compel  them  to  vote  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other 
of  them.  On  principle  they  believe,  it  is  true,  that  the 
State  should  reorganize  the  whole  social  and  economical  life 
of  the  nation ;  but  they  clearly  perceive  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  would  place  an  almost  uncontrollable  influence  in 
the  hands  of  the  governing  classes,  and  they  refuse  to 
confide  such  powers  to  any  but  the  leaders  of  a  democratic 
republic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  new  Reichstag 
will  listen  with  favour  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  pro¬ 
posals.  The  only  party  that  was  opposed  to  them  on 
principle  has  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  new  House  is  pledged  to  do  its  best  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  How  the  work  is  to  be  done  is  the 
one  important  question.  Is  it  to  be  undertaken  directly 
by  the  Government  and  its  organs,  or  is  it  to  be  confided  to 
independent  corporations,  created  for  the  purpose?  The 
Governmental  parties  would  prefer  the  former,  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  latter  way,  and  from  the  lists  that  lie  before 
us  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  likely  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  as  the  title  Conservative  includes  persons  whose 
opinions  differ  very  widely  on  this  point.  Many  adopt  the 
name  only  as  a  badge  of  fidelity  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
They  are  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  leads,  and  will 
never  vote  against  the  Government.  This  is  not  strange 
when  we  remember  who  Prince  Bismarck  is  and  what 
he  has  done.  A  German  may  well  be  inclined  to  trust 
his  judgment  rather  than  his  own.  But  many  members 
of  the  Conservative  party  are  influenced  by  religious 
motives  almost  as  strongly  as  the  Clericals.  They  are 
sincere  Protestants,  who  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  necessity  of  religious  education,  and  who  are 
strongly  convinced  that  no  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  can  have  the  desired  effect  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  moral  regeneration.  These  will  probably 
act  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  in  harmony  with 
the  Clerical  party,  feeliDg  that  the  differences  that  divide 
the  Churches  are,  after  all,  trivial  in  comparison  with  those 
that  divide  both  Churches  from  an  atheistic,  or  at  least  a 
sceptical,  world. 

Though  Prince  Bismarck’s  demand,  “  No  Radical !  ”  has 
found  so  ready  a  response  in  the  constituencies,  it  is  already 
clear  that  he  will  be  unable  to  command  a  trustworthy  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  new  Reichstag  without  the  help  of  the  Ceptre. 
The  Clericals  will  return  in  undiminished  numbers,  and 
again  form  the  strongest  single  party  in  the  House ;  and 
none  of  the  groups  that  generally  act  in  concert  with  them 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  The  elections,  however,  have 
made  one  great  difference.  Many  members  of  the  Centre 
are  now  distinctly  pledged  to  oppose  the  Government  on 
several  questions  on  which  they  formerly  reserved  their 
freedom  of  action.  If  the  Imperial  Chancellor  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Clericals,  who  in 
unison  carried  his  most  important  measures  last  Session, 
as  strongly  as  he  did  for  the  intermediate  parties,  he  might 
have  had  at  his  disposal  a  majority  that  differed  widely  both 
in  moral  and  intellectual  force  from  that  he  is  likely  to 
command  in  the  new  Chamber.  On  the  whole,  the  results 
of  the  elections  are  satisfactory,  as  they  show  that  Germany 
is  beginning  to  feel  that  a  mere  carping  opposition  is  not 
the  temper  with  which  a  nation  should  meet  the  proposals 
of  its  most  distinguished  statesman,  and  also  that  there  are 
interests  and  convictions  more  sacred  than  the  will  of  even 
the  greatest  man. 
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DR.  ROBERTS'S  RED  HERRING. 

R.  MUNDELLA  may  very  possibly  find  that  lie  lias 
good  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Dr.  C.  Roberts.  Dr. 
Roberts,  who  had  not,  as  far  as  we  hnow,  any  share 
in  the  recent  discussion  as  to  existence  of  over-pressure  in 
the  Board  Schools,  has  suddenly  struck  in  with  a  letter  to 
the  Times  which  is  calculated  to  confuse  all  the  issues  and 
to  turn  a  matter  of  general  interest  into  a  mere  doctors’ 
quarrel.  He  begins  with  a  general  statement  which  can 
he  argued  about  for  ever  without  leading  to  any  definite 
result,  and  he  ends  with  one  of  those  charges  of  plagiarism 
which  are  equally  incapable  of  settlement,  but  which  never 
fail  to  have  the  result  of  making  everybody  very  angry  and 
very  wrong-headed.  With  the  best  intentions,  no  doubt, 
Dr.  Roberts  has  clone  his  utmost  to  set  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  by  the  ears,  and  then  to  start  a  personal  dispute 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Browne  on  a  point  of  absolutely 
no  importance.  He  has  not  failed  to  secure  a  certain 
amount  of  success  in  what  we  are  bound  to  suppose  was  not 
his  object.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  who  is  not  the  man  to 
sit  down  tamely  under  an  accusation  of  any  kind,  has 
answered  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  and  Mr.  Storr,  a 
master  at  Merchant  Taylors’,  has  come  forward  with  a 
suggestion  which,  for  no  merit  of  its  own,  deserves  atten¬ 
tion. 

In  substance  Dr.  Roberts’s  letter  amounts  to  the  three 
following  propositions  : — Firstly,  that  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  medical  profession  generally 
agree  with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  over-pressure ; 
secondly,  that  he,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  many  others,  prefer  to 
maintain  “  a  perfectly  independent  and  expectant  atti- 
“  tude  ”  ;  thirdly,  that  a  certain  method  of  medical  exami¬ 
nation  of  Board  School  children  recommended  by  Dr. 
Browne  was  invented  by  Dr.  Roberts.  All  three  make  up 
a  very  typical  letter  to  the  Times.  If  they  were  all  true 
they  would  not  affect  the  question.  The  general  approval  of 
medical  men  would,  no  doubt,  add  force  to  Dr.  Browne’s 
contention ;  but  it  is  not  the  general  belief  of  doctors  which 
proves  the  existence  of  over-pressure  in  schools,  but  the 
evidence  of  competent  witnesses.  Neither  has  Dr.  Browne 
claimed  to  be  supported  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his 
colleagues.  The  independent  and  expectant  attitude  of 
Dr.  Roberts  and  others  is  not  in  itself  important,  and  there 
is  no  particular  merit  in  an  independence  which  is  not 
threatened,  or  in  a  state  of  expectancy  when  the  evidence 
has  been  already  produced.  What  is  wanted  now  is  an 
opinion  on  the  evidence  available,  not  a  possibly  virtuous, 
but  also  possibly  lazy,  wish  for  more.  As  for  the  personal 
question  between  the  doctors,  which  we  venture  to  guess  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  letter,  it  scarcely  seems  to  require 
discussion  in  the  Times.  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  children  in  schools  should  be  weighed  and 
measured,  with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  they  are  falling 
off  in  health  or  not.  The  lay  world  is  prepared  to  believe 
this  method  of  supervision  a  good  one.  It  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  give  the  children  a  good  deal  of  fun,  which  is  a  very 
good  thing,  and  as  it  has  been  practised  in  prisons  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  probably  of  some  use.  Dr.  Roberts  does  not 
question  its  merits.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  so  well  of 
weighing  and  measuring  that  he  recommended  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  tests  in  schools  long  ago.  It  is,  perhaps, 
natural  that  the  Doctor  should  show  what  the  rival  medical 
man  calls  a  “  curious  avidity  ”  to  have  all  the  honour  of 
the  suggestion,  even  though  it  is  not  very  original ;  but, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  dispute  as  to  who  recommended  what, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  disputants  may  become  so  zealous 
in  fishting  their  own  battles  that  the  children  will  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  F.  Store’s  letter  is  noteworthy  for  its  charming 
frankness.  His  plan  is  that  a  Committee,  composed  equally 
of  schoolmasters — whom  ho  calls  educators- — and  doctors, 
should  be  appointed  to  sift  the  question.  This  is  a  very 
pleasant  little  proof  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  to  believe  that  they  may  settle  the  interests  of  out¬ 
siders  between  them.  A  certain  French  man  of  science  once 
undertook  to  prove  that  an  impassable  wall  should  be  raised 
between  chemistry  and  medicine.  When  he  was  asked  at 
the  end  of  his  argument  on  which  side  he  proposed  to  put 
the  patient,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  thought  the 
subject  worthy  of  his  attention.  In  the  present  case  the 
patient  is  the  general  public,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
leave  the  doctors  and  the  schoolmasters  to  settle  his  place. 
If  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  working  of  the  Board  Schools 
professional  men  will  he  useful  as  witnesses,  but  they  must 


not  expect  to  be  judges  also.  Complaints  like  Dr.  Roberts’s 
and  suggestions  like  Mr.  Storr’s  are  not  in  themselves 
things  of  much  importance  ;  but  they  have  a  certain  value 
as  showing  what  must  be  disregarded  if  the  need  lor  a 
reform  in  the  Education  Department  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  a  professional  free  fight. 


VANDALISM  AT  TIRYNS. 

A  NTIQUARIES  are  too  often  the  worst  of  Vandals. 
XjL  They  find  a  beautiful  green  “  barrow,”  the  very 
emblem  of  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  dead,  and  they  leave  what 
looks  like  an  abortive  railway-cutting.  As  a  rule  science 
gains  little  but  some  old  familiar  clay  pots,  ornamented 
with  the  nails  of  prehistoric  man,  and  the  landscape,  with 
all  its  associations,  suffers.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Deffner, 
Librarian  of  the  United  National  Library  at  Athens,  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  been  turning  Tiryns  into  an  abortive 
railway-cutting.  We  trust,  of  course,  and  indeed  believe, 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  will  restore  the  pre-IIomeric  walls  of 
that  most  ancient  city  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found 
them.  At  present  their  condition  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  the  arcbieologist  ought  not  to  do  it. 

All  the  world  which  is  even  slightly  concerned  about 
these  matters,  knows  that  Tiryns  is  a  cluster  of  “  Cyclopean  ” 
ruins,  even  more  ancient  and  more  imposing  than  Mycenae. 
Homer  seems  to  have  known  Mycenae,  at  least  by  tradition, 
as  a  thriving  capital,  “  rich  in  gold,”  and  the  seat  of  the 
Achaean  Bretwaldadom.  But  Tiryns  he  only  names 
“  Tiryns  of  the  mighty  walls,”  and  the  history,  nay,  even 
the  mythical  legend  of  the  place,  lay  obscure  in  a  past 
which  was  distant  even  to  Hosier.  It  was  natural  and 
proper  that  Dr.  Schliemann  should  wish  to  excavate  on 
the  site  of  a  town  which  Pausanias  might  have  styled 
“  the  first  the  sun  beheld,”  if  he  had  not  reserved  those 
terms  for  Arcadian  Lycosura.  Dr.  Schliemann  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  engaged  on  a  work  containing  the  result  of  his 
researches,  and  this  volume  is  anxiously  expected.  Mean¬ 
time  we  trust  that  he  will  restore  to  Tiryns  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  walls,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Deffner,  he 
has  covered  with  soil  and  rubbish.  These  walls  were  pro¬ 
bably  all  that  Homer  looked  on  as  peculiar,  great,  and 
noteworthy  in  Tiryns.  To  a  reverent  archaeologist  they  are, 
at  least,  as  interesting  as  any  fragments  of  hand-made 
pottery  which  Dr.  Schliemann  may  scratch  up  out  of  the 
earth  on  the  site. 

According  to  Dr.  Deffner,  “  my  honoured  friend  Dr. 
“Schliemann”  began  to  be  mischievous  in  August  1876. 
“  In  making  many  pits,  Schliemann  at  the  time,  without 
“  being  aware  of  it,  broke  through  the  pavement  mosaically 
“  constructed  of  cement  and  small  stones  ...  of  the  pre- 
“  historic  palace-court  now  uncovered  by  him.”  It  seems 
that,  as  early  as  1832,  Thiersch  discovered  this  hard  level 
floor,  through  which  the  Doctor’s  pickaxe  passed  unwittingly. 
Rhangabe,  in  1865,  spoke  of  the  remains  as  “the  primitive 
“  palace  of  Prcetus,”  which  is  certainly  making  them  very 
primitive  indeed.  The  “  palace  ”  was  decorated  with 
“  painted  stucco  fragments,  with  lively  colouring,”  which  is 
certainly  not  a  very  Homeric  kind  of  decoration.  However, 
be  the  palace  Homeric,  or  Pelasgian,  or  Macedonian,  it  is  a 
pity,  if  it  be  true,  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  ruthlessly  exca¬ 
vated  his  way  right  through  the  mosaic  pavement. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  excavations,  Dr.  Deffner  says 
that  the  upper  and  middle  Acropolis  were  covered  with 
rubbish  “  nearly  a  metre  in  thickness.”  This  rubbish  Dr. 
Schliemann  “  has  merely  dumped  down  on  the  Cyclopean 
“  walls,”  and  he  promised  by  telegraph  “  to  remove  it  from 
“  the  citadel  at  the  conclusion  of  the  excavations.”  As  the 
good  Doctor  had  already  observed  that  Pausanias  reckoned 
the  Tiryntliian  walls  above  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  he  need 
not,  his  accuser  thinks,  have  “  dumped  down  rubbish  ” 
upon  them.  Then  follows  a  remark  made  in  the  tone  and 
taste  so  common  among  arcliseologists,  and  which  perhaps 
Dr.  Deffner,  in  a  calmer  mood,  will  withdraw : — “  He 
“  terminates  the  excavations,  lets  the  rubbish  lie,  and 
“  assures  the  Ministry  it  has  been  removed.” 

Dr.  Deffner  says  that  this  “  impiety  ”  greatly  vexes  him, 
and  that,  if  he  greatly  vexes  Dr.  Schliemann,  it  is  only  in  fair 
retaliation.  No  gold  turned  up  in  the  excavations,  or  none 
worth  mentioning ;  and  Dr.  Deffner  thinks  this  has  dis¬ 
gusted  his  friend  with  the  whole  affair.  How  these  anti¬ 
quaries  love  each  other  !  At  this  distance  from  Athens 
and  its  rivalries  we  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  the  grey 
remnants  of  a  forgotten  world  should  he  seamed  with  hideous 
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raw  cuttings  and  trenches.  Already,  it  seems,  the  old 
palace  pavement  is  sinking  because  it  lies  uncovered  in 
the  winter  rains.  Apparently  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
restore  all  the  rubbish  Dr.  Schliemann  removed  to  its  old 
place,  where  it  is  a  cheap  protection  to  the  pavements,  and 
does  not  hide  and  disfigure  the  walls. 

Dr.  Deffner  ends  : — “  We  will  still  be  good  friends.” 
But  Dr.  Schliemann  will  probably  reply  in  the  words  of  a 
quotation  familiar  to  Liberal  statesmen,  “  It  is  all  very 
“  well  ” ;  and  what  follows.  Dr.  Deffner  certainly  dis¬ 
sembles  his  love;  but  we  hope  Dr.  Schliemann  will  remove 
the  cause  of  his  not  unnatural  annoyance. 


BLOCKADE  AND  MEDIATION. 

riMHE  puzzling  French  quarrel  with  China  goes  on  its 
JL  way,  like  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  which  is  also  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  question,  amid  general  uncertainty  as  to 
what  port  it  may  bo  expected  to  reach.  There  are  the 
usual  reports  of  fights  which  are  not  allowed  to  amount  to 
war,  and  the  now  familiar  rumours  of  mediation  to  restore 
the  peace  which  has,  according  to  M.  Ferry,  never  been 
broken.  In  the  general  confusion  there  are  two  things 
conspicuous  enough  to  call  for  comment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  French  have  declared  Formosa,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  to  bring  about  a 
mediation  by  England.  The  establishment  of  a  blockade 
on  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  China  has  added  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  our  own  position,  and  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  means  of  hastening  a  crisis.  By  the  general 
practice  of  nations,  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war;  but  no 
State  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  what  is 
called,  by  a  rather  bold  metaphor,  the  law  of  nations. 
If  our  trade  with  Formosa  is  so  slight  as  to  make  its  in¬ 
terruption  a  matter  of  no  importance,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  may  reasonably  decline  to  insist  upon  its  rights.  If 
our  relations  with  France  only  were  concerned,  it  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  recognize  the  blockade ;  but  we 
have  to  consider  our  position  as  regards  China,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  we  have  to  think  of  what  is  required  of  us  by 
common  decency.  To  recognize  the  French  blockade  without 
treating  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  would  practically  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  taking  sides  against  China,  if  newspaper  reports 
are  to  be  believed,  the  English  Government  has  decided  on 
taking  the  straightforward  course,  and  has  informed  France 
that  the  blockade  must  be  considered  to  have  established  a 
state  of  war.  The  consequences  of  this  step  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  henceforward  the  French 
will  not  be  allowed,  if  the  report  is  true,  to  make  use  of  the 
dockyard  at  Hong-Kong.  A  stop  will,  therefore,  be  put  to 
a  very  ambiguous  state  of  things  ;  and,  so  far,  we  shall  have 
helped  towards  a  definite  settlement. 

M.  Ferry’s  obvious  unwillingness  to  go  to  extremes, 
■which  is  even  proof  against  the  Chamber’s  spontaneous  offer 
of  large  grants  for  the  prosecution  of  a  vigorous  war,  makes 
it  probable  that  we  may  be  asked  to  forward  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  the  exercise  of  our  good  offices  with  the  Government 
of  China.  It  is  so  entirely  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
see  the  end  of  the  present  miserable  complication  that  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  hesitating  if  a  security  were  given 
that  our  arbitration  would  be  accepted.  But  that  necessary 
preliminary  does  not  seem  to  have  been  settled  as  yet.  China 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  abide  by  any  unfavourable  de¬ 
cision,  and  the  kind  of  mediation  desired  by  M.  Ferry  is, 
it  seems,  to  be  “  coercive  or  peremptory.”  We  are  gravely 
asked,  if  not  by  the  French  Premier  at  least  by  papers 
which  are  supposed  to  speak  for  him,  to  interfere  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  arbitrating,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
pressure  on  China.  What  can  only  be  called  the  im¬ 
pertinence  of  this  suggestion  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  of  the  French  policy  in  the  East,  that  it  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  what  kind  of  arbitration  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory  at  Paris.  Nobody  who  has  the  slightest 
respect  for  common-sense  or  common  honesty  in  international 
politics  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  gushing  delusion  that 
peaceful  arbitration  can  settle  a  really  serious  difficulty  reduced 
to  a  discredited  absurdity.  It  never  had  any  value  except 
what  the  American  satirist’s  pious  editor  found  in  humbug. 
The  sum  of  its  benefits  to  mankind  has  been  that  it  has 
helped  a  certain  stamp  of  politicians  to  do  with  a  flourish  of 
magnanimity  things  which  they  would  have  found  it  un¬ 


pleasant  to  do  when  called  by  their  proper  names.  But 
though  the  discrediting  of  arbitration  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  done,  we  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  somebody  else’s  character.  After  calling  in  the 
little  boy  to  help  the  big  one  in  the  Soudan,  we  must  rest 
awhile  before  we  can  afford  to  help  a  big  boy  to  break  the 
head  of  a  little  enemy.  An  impartial  peremptory  media- 
tion  would  unquestionably  deserve  hearty  recommendation, 
and  when  it  is  proposed  will  be  entitled  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  other  kind  is  really  too  much  like  a  recent 
South  African  policy  of  ignoble  memory.  All  this  talk  of 
futile  mediation  is  for  the  rest  consistent  enough  with  the 
general  course  of  the  buccaneering  French  campaigns  on 
the  Chinese  coast.  Military  and  naval  officers  continue 
to  bombard  and  fight  little  battles,  but  they  get  no  nearer 
a  decisive  success.  M.  Ferry  is  actively  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  French  Colonial  forces ;  but,  even  at  the 
request  of  his  majority,  he  will  not  consent  to  say  that 
a  war  is  a  war,  and  act  with  the  proper  vigour.  It 
perhaps  does  not  become  an  Englishman  to  speak  too  con¬ 
temptuously  at  the  present  moment  of  ambiguous  policies 
and  half-hearted  little  wars.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  French  policy  in  China,  which  is  both  ambiguous  and 
half  hearted,  has  led,  and  promises  to  continue  to  lead,  to 
a  fruitless  waste  of  blood  and  money. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  annual  municipal  elections  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  outgoing  members  took  place  on  Saturday 
last;  and  the  result  was  not  even  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
principal  papers  on  Monday.  The  published  lists  distin¬ 
guish  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  except  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  contests  are  said  to  have  turned  on  strictly 
local  issues.  It  seems  that  the  Liberals  have  gained,  on  the 
whole,  about  a  dozen  seats,  increasing  to  that  extent  the 
majority  which  they  already  possessed.  The  model  democracy 
of  Birmingham  has  long  excluded  the  whole  Conservative 
party,  with  five  exceptions,  from  the  municipal  government 
of  the  town.  The  small  minority  is  probably  leturned  by 
some  ward  which  is  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
of  the  borough.  The  virtual  monopoly  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Caucus  probably  suggested  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  the  statement  that  all  the  servants  of  the 
Corporation  were  appointed  on  political  grounds.  The 
angry  contradiction  which  he  provoked,  even  if  it  was  well 
founded,  had  no  reference  to  the  governing  body ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  those  who  exclusively  dispose  of 
municipal  patronage  favour  their  own  partisans.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  in  Birmingham,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  large  portion  and  probably  a  majority  of  the 
most  enlightened  inhabitants  dislike  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  as  revolutionary  at  home,  and  as  both , 
imprudent  and  timid  abroad.  Those  who  entertain  such 
opinions  are  punished  by  the  imposition  of  disabilities  more 
stringent  and  more  iniquitous  than  the  exclusion  of  Roman 
Catholics  from  Parliament  in  former  times.  If  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  thinks  fit  on  future  occasions  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  municipal  excommunication  of  Birmingham 
Conservatives,  his  charges  will  not  be  open  to  denial ;  but  he 
may  perhaps  be  not  less  exposed  to  threats  of  personal 
violence  because  his  statements  caDnot  be  otherwise  contra¬ 
dicted. 

In  almost  all  other  boroughs  the  representation  is  more 
equally  distributed.  In  some  manufacturing  towns  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  the  Conservatives  have  a  majority  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  Ashton-under-Lyne  has 
twenty  Conservative  town  councillors  to  twelve  Liberals, 
and  Bolton  has  forty-eight  to  sixteen.  In  Burnley  and 
Bury  the  large  majority  is  Liberal ;  and  the  same  party  pre¬ 
dominates  at  Manchester.  In  general  the  more  populous 
towns  vote  for  the  same  party  in  municipal  and  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections ;  but  the  division  into  wards  has  the 
effect  of  allowing  a  share  in  the  representation  to  the 
minority.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  occurrence  was  the 
election  at  Macclesfield  of  two  Trade-Union  candidates  in 
the  place  of  the  same  number  of  Liberals.  It  is  stated  that 
“  since  the  suspension  of  the  Silk  Weavers’  Union  an  or- 
“  ganization  has  been  formed  for  supplanting  manufacturers 
“  by  working-men  on  the  council  independent  of  politics.” 
The  movement  is  not  unlikely  to  spread  to  other  manu¬ 
facturing  towns;  and  scarcely  any  change  could  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  would  be  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
good  municipal  government.  Imperial  legislation  tends  more 
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and  more  to  dissociate  taxation  from  representation.  Wars 
and  other  occasional  causes  of  outlay  are  now  paid  for  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  contributors  to  the  Income-tax,  who  will  in  a 
short  time  be  practically  disfranchised.  If  the  rates  are 
administered  on  the  same  vicious  principle,  the  government 
of  boroughs  will  become  at  the  same  time  inefficient  and 
corrupt.  The  Trade-Unions  tend  more  and  more  to  overstep 
the  limits  of  their  proper  provinces,  as  when  at  the  recent 
Congress  they  passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  rudest  scheme 
of  Communism.  They  have  not  before  the  present  time 
attempted  to  obtain  the  control  of  local  government ;  but 
the  example  of  Macclesfield  may  too  probably  be  followed. 
The  encroachments  of  working-class  organizations  are  to 
some  degree  excused  by  the  sycophantic  adulation  which  they 
receive  from  orators  who,  if  they  had  fallen  on  other  times, 
would  have  prostrated  themselves  before  kings  or  nobles  as 
the  possessors  of  power. 

The  comparative  indifference  with  which  the  municipal 
elections  have  been  regarded  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
degree  attributed  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  measure  are  likely  to 
exercise  a  specially  deterring  influence  when  their  opera¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  experience.  The  Act 
was  expressly  directed  against  the  prevalent  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Parliamentary  and  municipal  votes  in  a  single 
transaction.  It  is  now  as  dangerous  to  buy  or  sell  a  vote 
for  a  town  councillor  as  if  the  purchase  included  the  price  of 
Parliamentary  support.  A  short  time  will  probably  elapse 
before  it  is  known  whether  bribery  is  discontinued  or 
largely  reduced  in  amount  and  in  frequency.  According  to 
some  critical  theorists,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
it  is  more  immoral  to  sell  a  vote  or  to  give  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  party  violence  and  prejudice ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  legislate  against  political  feeling.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  pecuniary  corruption  has 
been  largely  practised  in  the  few  boroughs  which  elect 
their  Corporations  without  reference  to  political  partisan¬ 
ship.  A  man  who  wishes  to  promote  or  prevent  local 
enterprises  such  as  the  construction  of  docks  or  of  water¬ 
works  is  perhaps  less  disposed  to  traffic  with  his  vote 
than  a  mere  political  partisan.  Another  legitimate  form 
of  curiosity  would  be  gratified  if  the  conduct  of  the  female 
voters  could  be  separately  examined.  Some  of  the  opponents 
of  female  suffrage  have  asserted  that  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  municipal  franchise  has  tended  to  increase  direct 
bribery ;  but  the  charge,  however  probable,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  until  it  has  been  proved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  if  Trade-Unions  usurp  the 
control  of  local  administration,  the  Municipal  Corporations 
may  be  said,  after  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  to  have 
worked  fairly  well.  As  in  the  case  of  Parliament,  corruption 
has  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  constituents,  nor 
have  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  been  in  the  habit  of 
tampering  with  the  municipal  funds.  The  salutary  control 
of  the  courts  of  justice  has  in  a  great  measure  removed 
temptation  to  dishonesty,  and  in  many  cases  municipal 
bodies  have  shown  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise.  The 
success  of  the  system  is  largely  owing  to  the  professional 
and  technical  ability  of  the  paid  officers  of  Corporations. 
A  town  clerk  is  seldom  a  rabid  partisan  ;  and  he 
has  more  credit  to  gain  by  efficient  administration  than  by 
the  exercise  of  political  influence.  Though  he  is  nominally 
responsible  only  for  legal  advice,  he  often  controls,  by  supe¬ 
rior  ability  and  long  experience,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
borough.  Surveyors  and  engineers  in  the  same  manner  prefer 
professional  efficiency  to  the  popularity  which  may  often  be 
a  principal  object  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  election. 
Some  of  the  large  towns  have  undertaken  and  completed 
valuable  public  works,  and  have  erected  splendid  and  useful 
buildings.  A  certain  pride  in  the  outward  symbols  of 
municipal  dignity  is  not  unbecoming.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  their  existence  many  Corporations  affected  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  objects  of  utility  by  discarding  the  ornaments 
and  decorations  which  had  been  prized  by  their  unreformed 
predecessors.  Gold  chains  and  maces  were  ostentatiously 
sold,  to  be  replaced  when  experience  had  increased  toleration 
and  wisdom.  Although  provincial  corporations  have  not 
yet  imitated  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  they  are  not  indifferent 
to  suitable  display. 

The  assailants  of  the  Corporation  of  London  welcome 
admissions  of  the  comparative  success  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  as  arguments  in  favour  of  Sir  W.  ILarcourt’s 
ambitious  project.  The  enormous  extent  and  population  of 
London,  and  its  local  position  as  the  seat  of  government, 
renders  the  precedent  wholly  inapplicable.  Ordinary 


boroughs  and  wards  of  boroughs  are  inhabited  by  persons 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  their  neighbours,  and  united 
with  them  by  common  interests.  In  London  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  same  street  are  often  utter  strangers,  and 
there  are  no  local  leaders  to  become  administrators  of  their 
common  affairs.  The  supporters  of  the  Metropolitan  Eill 
allege,  with  truth,  that  half  the  residents  in  London  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  local  vestries ;  but  they  know  that  the  vestry  consists 
of  persons  who  are  at  least  not  elected  on  political  grounds. 
The  Corporation,  which  is  unequalled  by  any  other  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  a  London  district  in  the  efficiency  of  its 
administration,  is  almost  wholly  exempt  from  political 
bias.  The  Board  of  Works,  elected  by  the  vestries,  confines 
itself  still  more  exclusively  to  its  proper  duties.  The  pro 
posed  Corporation  will  assuredly  follow  the  example  of 
Birmingham,  in  devoting  itself  to  political  objects.  The 
contributors  of  the  greater  part  of  a  revenue  of  millions 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  their  own  funds. 
The  Radical  Clubs,  who  alone  among  public  bodies  support 
the  Bill,  well  understand  its  inevitable  operation.  Each  of 
them  hopes  to  be  represented  on  the  central  Caucus,  which 
will  manage  both  municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections. 
If  any  change  is  necessary,  the  policy  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  should  be  so  far  applied  as  to  distribute 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  into  boroughs  of  manage¬ 
able  dimensions.  The  proposed  wards  will  be  large  enough 
to  form  independent  districts ;  but  there  is  little  use  in 
addressing  arguments  to  legislators  who  have  other  objects 
than  good  administration. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AT  A  STANDSTILL. 

ARCHERY  appears  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
there  is  little  prospect  of  advance,  either  as  regards  the 
number  of  its  adherents  or  the  quality  of  the  shooting.  During 
the  last  ten  years  many  veteran  archers  have  passed  away ;  and 
though  the  gaps  have  been  filled  up  by  others  equally  skilful  and 
the  ranks  swelled  by  promising  recruits,  the  numbers  have  not 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Existing  clubs 
hold  their  own,  but  the  effort  is  visible ;  and  whereas  a  few' 
new  ones  have  sprung  into  being,  others  have  succumbed,  and 
the  balance  remains  about  the  same.  Without  doubt  the  ave¬ 
rage  quality  of  the  shooting  has  improved  all  over  the  country, 
but  particularly  in  the  clubs  near  London ;  yet  nevertheless  a 
limit  has  been  reached,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  pass  it.  Men 
strive  in  vain  to  emulate  the  feats  of  the  late  Horace  Ford,  and 
the  championship  he  held  for  so  many  years  in  succession  now 
changes  hands  almost  every  year.  His  great  score  of  1,251  at 
Cheltenham  in  1857  stands  out  alone  in  its  glory.  Eleven  hundred 
has  never  been  made  in  public  by  any  other  shooter,  nor  even  one 
thousand  for  championship  honours.  Last  year,  with  perfection 
of  weather,  they  fell  to  a  score  of  under  nine  hundred,  four  ex¬ 
champions  taking  part  in  the  contest,  and  this  year  to  a  score  of 
just  over  nine  hundred,  the  weather  again  being  perfect.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  uncertainty,  even  more  “  glorious  ”  than  that  of  cricket, 
which  attends  archery,  and  the  variety  of  conditions  essential  to 
success,  there  seems  little  chance  of  the  normal  standard  rising  to 
or  beyond  one  thousand.  This  is,  however,  no  despicable  score.  It 
means  that  a  man  shooting  at  a  public  meeting  will  occupy  five 
or  six  hours  a  day  for  two  successive  days,  will  hit  the  target  200 
times  out  of  288  arrows  (144  at  100  yards,  96  at  80,  and  48  at  60), 
aud  that,  taking  the  average,  each  hit  will  be  midway  between  the 
centre  of  the  target  aud  the  outer  edge.  To  do  this  is  a  great 
strain,  for  every  arrow  shot  entails  a  pull  of  50  lbs.  with  each  arm, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  tension,  so  that  a  man  must  be  fit  and  well,  or  he  will  not 
succeed.  Nerves  play  an  important  part  in  these  contests.  Ford's 
nerves  never  troubled  him,  and  he  was  moreover  a  man  of  great 
height  and  strength,  had  the  keenest  eye,  and  was  coolness  itself  at 
a  crisis  in  a  match.  Ordinary  mortals  are  not  so  fortunate.  Thev 
grow  over-anxious  at  these  public  contests,  and  become  sensitive 
to  trifles  that  would  not  affect  them  at  other  times.  A  man  may 
have  to  begin  shooting  directly  after  a  loDg  railway  journey,  under 
a  blazing  sun,  or  against  a  gale  of  wind.  He  may  be  interrupted  just 
as  he  is  “  getting  his  eye  in  ”  by  rain,  by  a  bow  or  a  bowstring  break¬ 
ing,  by  the  distraction  of  some  joking  wag  at  his  elbow,  or  by  some 
rival  constantly  bothering  him  to  learn  “  how  he  is  doing.”  With 
all  these  contingencies  he  must  still  put  his  two  out  of  three  arrows 
into  the  target,  and  also  keep  some  strength  in  reserve  to  enable 
him  to  “  stay  ”  in  case  a  rival  should  run  him  closely  at  the 
finish.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  under  the  circumstances  of  a  public 
meeting,  and  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  drawing,  aiming, 
and  loosing,  a  score  of  one  thousand  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 
Outsiders,  however,  are  wont  to  regard  archery  either  as  a  medium 
for  flirtation  or  as  child’s  play.  Flirtations  will  of  course  occur  in 
the  archery  field  as  they  have  occurred  in  still  more  improbable 
places,  but  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  look  upon  archery  as  a 
child’s  play,  and  nothing  offends  an  archer's  ears  more  than  to  hear 
his  favourite  enjoyment  termed  “  playing  at  bows  and  arrows.” 
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From  the  earliest  times,  whether  as  the  duty  of  a  yeoman,  or  later 
on  as  the  amusement  of  an  amateur,  archery  has  needed  spurring 
of  some  sort.  It  has  always  lacked  stimulus  and  even  natural 
growth,  and  yet  it  combines  features  that  command  success  in  any 
other  pursuit  requiring  patience,  resolution,  and  equanimity. 
Times  are  changed  since  it  was  attempted  to  enforce,  and  that 
unsuccessfully,  regular  practice  by  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  there 
is  no  pressure  practicable  now  beyond  the  inherent  inducements  of 
archery  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  keep  going  such  a  time- 
honoured  institution.  Five  or  six  years  ago  it  came  to  the  fore 
in  the  United  States  with  a  shout  of  self-satisfaction,  and  the  two 
best  English  archers  were  soon  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill;  but 
the  oiler  was  not  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  allurements  of  gate- 
money,  grand-stands,  and  popular  applause.  We  expressed  a 
doubt  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  our 
cousins  for  bowTs  and  arrows  would  last,  and  we  understand  that 
it  is  already  on  the  wane ;  but  is  English  archery,  with  all  its 
glorious  antecedents,  to  subside  too  ?  Are  the  descendants  of 
those  archers  whose  skill  was  a  proverb  and  whose  name  was 
a  terror  throughout  Europe  to  relinquish  the  legacy  they  have 
inherited  ?  Even  if  they  feel  no  reproaches  for  their  supine¬ 
ness,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  archery,  with  so  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour  both  as  a  means  of  health  and  as  contain¬ 
ing  within  itself  so  many  elements  of  enjoyment,  does  not  make 
more  progress.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  archery  should 
need  no  puffing ;  yet  here  iu  the  centre  of  London,  the  Royal 
Toxophilite  Society,  the  headquarters  of  English  archers,  with 
grounds  that  are  the  most  delightful  of  retreats  for  dwellers 
in  town,  does  not  muster  one  hundred  members!  It  is  inex¬ 
plicable  that  this  should  be  so.  The  advantages  and  privileges 
acquired  by  membership  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  nothing  but  ignorance  of  such  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  houses 
could  keep  the  roll  of  members  until  led.  If,  on  a  perfectly  level 
shooting-ground  like  this,  sheltered  from  high  winds,  and  hidden 
away  by  trees  and  shrubs  from  neighbouring  bricks  and  mortar, 
enjoying  a  far  greater  privacy  than  the  Botanical  or  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  brightened  up  with  ilower-beds  and  borders,  men 
will  not  be  tempted  from  their  ordinary  haunts,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  in  the  country,  where  the  accessories  of  the  practice- 
ground  are  not  so  attractive,  archery  per  se  should  fail  to  captivate. 
And  yet,  given  a  field  and  a  pair  of  targets,  what  hours  and  hours 
of  good  honest  enjoyment  may  be  obtained  with  a  trusty  bow  and 
arrows,  and  that,  too,  without  help  from  any  second  person.  This 
can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other  active  outdoor  recreation.  Moor¬ 
land-shooting  and  fiy-fishing  perhaps  approach  it  most  nearly ; 
but  then  the  moor  and  the  river  are  not  always  at  hand,  and 
the  day  may  be  spent  without  sport ;  whilst  the  archer  has  the 
targets  at  his  door,  and  the  quality  of  the  sport  depends  entirely  on 
himself  and  his  own  fitness.  Lawn-tennis,  if  we  may  mention  it 
in  the  same  breath  with  archery,  has  the  same  advantage  over 
cricket  that  archery  has  over  lawn-tennis,  in  that  it  needs  less 
preparation  and  employs  fewer  hands,  but  it  is  also  a  dangerous 
rival  to  archery — more  so  than  cricket,  because  it  attracts  both 
sexes,  and  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  where  there  is  a  choice 
young  and  energetic  people  will  choose  tennis.  No  blame  to  them 
for  this.  It  is  only  natural  that  while  young  they  should  prefer 
the  conditions  that  yield  most  fun,  liveliness,  and  activity,  and, 
moreover,  they  can  afford  to  wait.  The  more  votaries  cricket  and 
lawn-tennis  win  the  better,  and  it  is  from  these  votaries  the  ranks 
of  archery  should  be  recruited  later  on,  when  they  reach  that 
indefinable  period  of  life  at  which  they  begin  to  find  the  cricket- 
ball  harder  than  it  used  to  be,  and  themselves  not  so  agile  as  they 
were.  Such  seasoned  folks  may  then  very  properly  turn  to  archery 
for  a  calmer  recreation.  And  so,  too,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
may  those  who  have  not  hitherto  indulged  in  any  active  outdoor 
amusements.  The  exercise  is  not  too  violent  nor  the  labour  too 
prolonged  for  any  man  in  ordinary  health  to  shoot  the  York 
Round  nor  any  woman  the  National  Round.  Middle  age  is  as 
much  the  starting-point  as  the  boundary  for  archery,  and  literary 
men  especially  find  it  a  refreshing  relaxation  from  brainwork.  It 
is  very  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  novitiate  of  steady  practice  is 
over,  and  a  man  can  reckon  on  hitting  the  target  with  two  out  of 
six  arrows  at  joo  yards,  with  four  out  of  six  at  80  yards,  and 
five  out  of  six  at  60  yards,  he  will  derive  great  satisfaction  at  such 
results,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  rise  into  the  foremost  rank. 

Although  we  have  stated  that  the  Robin  Hoods  of  the  present 
day  appear  to  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  tether,  it  is  not  so  with 
our  best  lady  archers.  They  have  steadily  made  progress  in  their 
scores  for  some  years  past,  and  this  culminated  in  a  score  of 
840,  made  by  Miss  Legh  at  Bath  in  1S81,  when  she  succeeded  in 
putting  every  arrow  (144)  into  the  target  (i.e.  48  arrows  at 
60  yards,  and  24  at  50  yards  on  each  of  the  two  days’  shoot¬ 
ing).  Yet,  as  a  rule,  ladies  are  not  assiduous  enough  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Very  few  care  to  devote  an  hour  to  it  daily  during  the 
summer,  the  majority  being  only  too  prone  to  forego  the  archery 
for  anything  else  that  turns  up.  The  best  lady  shots  are  those 
whose  husbands  or  brothers  shoot  also,  and  who  submit  to 
guidance  systematically  in  order  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
starting.  Having  advice  thus  available,  they  avoid  falling  into  a 
bad  or  conspicuous  style,  and  can  correct  such  tricks  as  striking 
the  bow  arm  with  the  stririg,  loosing  the  arrow  with  a  jerk  or 
before  it  is  drawn  to  the  head,  or  not  standing  “  square.”  These 
shortcomings  beset  all  beginners,  and,  if  not  stopped  at  an  early 
stage,  soon  grow  into  habits  which  interfere  materially  with 
success.  As  in  many  other  things,  the  pupil  often  outstrips  the 
teacher;  but  if  they  both  excel,  then  when  he  shoots  at  60 


yards  and  she  at  50,  the  terms  are  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be, 
for  they  will  both  be  shooting  at  their  shortest  ranges,  and  at 
60  yards  his  superior  strength  would  count  for  little.  Non¬ 
shooters  who  have  once  been  to  look  on  at  an  archery  meet¬ 
ing  would  not  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  never  went  to 
another.  The  first  was  a  pretty  sight,  interesting  from  its  novelty 
and  perhaps  picturesque  from  its  surroundings ;  but  the  second 
would  not  offer  more  attractions  than  any  other  kind  of  afternoon 
party.  To  the  uninitiated  all  arrows  in  their  flight  look  alike ; 
but  if  the  flight  of  arrows  appear  the  same,  the  mode  of  discharging 
them  is  not,  and  herein  the  spectator  may  sometimes  find  cause 
for  entertainment.  The  variety  is  surprising,  and  occasionally 
suggests  uncomplimentary  comments ;  but  this  is  a  reproach 
arcbers  have  merited  from  Roger  Ascham’a  time  downwards,  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  frequently  one  may  now  see  the  very 
same  eccentricities  of  attitude  and  movement  he  so  minutely 
describes.  The  best  authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  principle  of 
aiming  and  loosing,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  most  perfect 
style  meets  with  the  greatest  success.  But  it  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that,  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  and  an  application  of  certain  iudispensable  rules,  the 
most  successful  archer  will  be  the  one  who,  whatever  his  style  or 
his  tricks,  invariably  releases  the  arrow  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  result  what  the  method  be  if 
the  aim,  draw,  pause,  and  loose  are  alike,  arrow  after  arrow. 
It  is  a  most  disheartening  vicissitude  for  an  archer  who  has  nearly 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree  to  fall  from  his  high  estate  without 
any  cause  perceptible  to  himself  or  others.  But  nearly  every 
archer  knows  more  or  less  the  sensation  of  this  retrogression.  An 
attack  of  nerves,  some  imperceptible  trick  that  has  grown 
insidiously,  neglect  of  practice  or  too  much  of  it,  or  even  some 
failing  that  may  never  disclose  itself,  will  produce  such  a  result, 
and  then  his  only  consolation  is  to  grind  away  perseveringly  until 
he  recover  his  old  form,  often  a  wearisome  and  sometimes  a  vain 
process.  He  will  be  tempted  to  experimentalize,  and  friends  will 
urge  their  own  theories  about  drawing  and  loosing,  but  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  him  in  the  end  to  try  to  recover  the  broken 
thread  he  has  dropped. 

It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  not  enough  “go”  about  archery  to 
make  it  sufficiently  palatable  to  this  pleasure-seeking  generation. 
Nothing  occurs  at  an  archery  meeting  to  raise  a  laugh  or  evoke 
a  cheer.  If  three  golds  are  made  with  three  consecutive  arrows, 
and  this  is  frequently  done,  the  feat  i3  witnessed  only  by  the 
three  or  four  other  competitors  shooting  at  the  same  target,  and 
their  feelings  are  divided  between  admiration  for  the  feat  and  a 
disinclination  to  hand  over  the  customary  shilling  to  the  shooter. 
If  a  brilliant  score  be  made,  either  in  the  aggregate  or  at  one  of 
the  distances,  the  fact  leaks  out  by  degrees,  and  congratulations 
drop  in  one  by  one.  There  is  nothing  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
those  not  actually  shooting,  and  nothing  to  “  bring  down  the 
gallery,”  like  a  fine  drive  at  cricket  or  a  well-sustained  rally  at 
tennis.  This  want  of  sympathy  tells  against  archery ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  at  a  prize  meeting  every  archer  is  so  engrossed  with  his  own 
shooting,  and  sets  to  work  in  such  a  businesslike  way  to  run  up 
his  score,  that,  beyond  an  occasional  glance  at  his  neighbours’ 
scores,  he  has  no  time  for  aught  else,  certainly  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  non-competitors.  Where  each  is  thus  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
concerns,  lookers-on  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  affair  as  tame 
and  unprofitable,  particularly  as  it  often  happens  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  the  fortunes  of  the  day  are  going,  or 
whether  the  quality  of  the  shooting  is  up  to  the  average.  And  so 
archery  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  outsiders,  and  they  quit 
the  ground  disappointed  at  what  they  have  seen.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  this ;  only  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  tend  to  keep 
archery  in  the  rear  of  amusements  that  are  less  self-absorbing  and 
of  wider  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keen  enjoyment  and 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  the  mature  archer,  of  which  the  lookers- 
on  know  nothing,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  latter  cannot 
gauge  the  merits  of  his  shooting,  nor  enter  into  the  feelings  that  are 
possibly  a  very  crisis  in  his  archery  life.  If  they  could  exercise  a 
little  thought-reading,  and  see  the  content  that  follows  from  a 
score  that  is  a  crowning  triumph,  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
practice,  they  would  no  longer  under-estimate  the  spell  that  lurks 
within  a  good  yew  bow.  But,  apart  from  tki3,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  archery  was  at  one  period  the  national  pastime, 
whilst  it  has  always  been  the  pride,  because  the  speciality,  of  this 
country.  It  offers,  indeed,  a  fan-  type  of  British  insularity.  In¬ 
dependence,  individuality,  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  are  the 
ingredients  of  both  ;  and  therefore  we  may  still  point  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  both  with  satisfaction,  and  believe  that  there  is  some  good 
in  them  after  all. 


IN  GUY  FAWKES  WEEK. 

nnHE  explosive  proceedings  of  last  week  appear  to  have  a  little 
JL  detracted  from  the  display  of  political  ana  miscellaneous  fire¬ 
works  appropriate,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  an  Autumn 
Session,  to  the  first  days  of  November.  Still,  the  rain  which 
came  down  on  the  actual  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  or  rather  night,  did 
not  extinguish  the  literal  squibs  and  crackers ;  and  there  have 
been  plenty  of  metaphorical  crackers  and  squibs,  from  Cardinal 
Newman’s  reply  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  comminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker,  to  bear  them  company.  As  for  the  good  Lord 
Cardinal,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  wicked  readers  of  his  letter 
must  have  been  reminded  of  that  celebrated  forgiveness  of  the 
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Lady  Rowena's  and  of  Wamba’s  comment  thereon.  Cardinal 
Newman  forgives  Lord  Malmesbury  quite  “  as  a  Christian,”  and 
we  all  know  the  gloss  which  the  godless  jester  put  on  that  species 
of  pardon.  Besides,  there  is  a  very  awful  suggestion  in  one 
passage.  “  From  the  day,”  says  the  Cardinal,  “  when  I  presented 
you  for  your  B.A.  degree,  I  have  ttirown  off  from  my  mind  every 
unfriendly  thought  of  you.”  From  which  it  can  only  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  were  some  remarkably  unfriendly  thoughts  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  Mr.  Newman’s  mind  before  that  solemn 
eeremony.  This  is  bad ;  for  a  tutor  should  not  have  unfriendly 
thoughts  of  a  pupil,  and  a  Christian  clergyman  should  not  have  un¬ 
friendly  thoughts  of  any  one.  And  besides,  if  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
reminiscences  as  to  his  persecutions  of  the  Cardinal  are  all  a 
mistake,  why  should  the  Cardinal  in  his  pre-Cardinalic  and 
pre-Roman  state  have  had  any  unfriendly  thoughts  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  all  P  We  cannot  answer  this  question.  But  it  is 
only  too  clear  that  Cardinal  Newman  is  an  eminence  rouge  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  have  offended 
him  sixty  years  since.  “  Jam  my  Lord  Cardinal  ”  (if  we  may 
paraphrase  Shakspeare  freely,  though  they  say  now  Shalcspeare 
did  not  write  it)  “  Against  a  table,  and  he’s  your  friend  for 
ever,”  but  not  if  you  happen  to  mention  the  jamming  in  Remi¬ 
niscences. 

There  is  some  interval  between  Cardinal  Newman  and  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  and  the  character  of  their  respective  wraths  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded.  The  ingenious  Member  for  Dungarvan, 
by  revealing  to  the  world  that  his  conduct  was  deliberate  and  in¬ 
tended  to  induce  the  minion  of  tyranny  to  take  measures  against 
him,  must  have  pretty  completely  checked  the  quasi-sympathy  of 
some  people,  to  whom  at  first  it  certainly  seemed  that  Mr.  Peel’s 
censure,  having  treated  some  very  black  crows  like  Mr.  Healy 
with  considerable  lenity,  was  vexing  the  dove-like  descendant  of 
O’Donnells  or  Macdonalds  (there  is,  we  believe,  a  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  sure  nobody  could  wish  to  be  descended  from  two  better 
families  at  all  at  all)  iu  a  rather  unexpected  manner.  Mr.  O’Donnell’s 
final  imitation  of  an  “  incident  ”  in  the  French  Chamber  seems  not 
to  have  been  successful.  Perhaps  it  had  been  too  much  rehearsed. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  room  for  not  a  few  such  imitations. 
u  President  of  assassins,  for  the  last  time  I  bid  you  hear  me!” 
would  come  very  finely  from  Mr.  O’Brien  or  Mr.  Harrington ; 
and  “The  blood  of  Miles  Joyce  chokes  him,”  is  so  obviously 
appropriate  to  any  failure  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  voice  or  utterance 
that  it  is  quite  surprising  it  has  not  yet  been  heard.  Still  the 
O'Donnell  incident  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  minor  firework, 
a  kind  of  golden  rain  or  flower-pot,  not  a  devil-among-the-tailors 
or  a  first-class  skyrocket  with  coloured  stars. 

The  remaining  political  displays  of  the  week  have  been 
numerous  aud  remarkable,  but  scarcely  brilliant  or  explosive.  It 
is  at  least  satisfactory  that  zoological  metaphors  have  been 
dropped  entirely.  Nobody  even  seems  to  have  observed  the  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-3tone  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  of  a  remarkably  tine  specimen  of  the 
Common  Rat.  But  that  function  and  the  subsequent  West¬ 
minster  meeting  were  not  infertile  in  agreeable  if  not  corus¬ 
cating  incidents.  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnificent  contrast  of  the 
luxury  and  ease  of  other  clubs  with  the  stern  and  business¬ 
like  character  of  the  establishment  which  is  to  contain  a  whole 
floor  of  billiard-rooms,  and  a  grill-room  sixty  feet  long,  let  alone 
dining-room  and  smoking-room,  “  with  a  bar,”  is  too  easy  game 
to  need  much  comment.  It  was  quite  worthy  of  the  character 
whose  triads  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  imitated  in  his  opening 
remark,  telling  how  “  frankly  and  readily  and  joyfully  ”  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  go  and  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
Spartan  edifice.  But  there  is  newer  and  less  obvious  fun  in  the 
newspaper  protests  which  have  been  raised  against  the  attribu¬ 
tion  to  one  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  of  the  original  idea  of  the  home 
ef  black  broth  (Heaven  preserve  us,  we  were  going  to  say  black 
balls! )  and  robust  Liberalism.  They  were  six,  it  seems,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams  is  undeniably  but  one.  After  the  Six  who  pro¬ 
test  against  the  One  come  the  Century  who  protest  against  the  Six. 
The  stone  is  but  just  laid,  and  they  are  lighting  already.  Alas  for 
human  nature,  even  when  it  sets  its  face  against  luxury  and  ease, 
and  contents  itself  with  sixty  feet  of  grill-room  (with  a  silver 
grill?),  a  tower  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  finest  manner,  a  bar  in  the 
smoking-room  (speaking  as  wicked  outsiders,  we  should  not  like 
a  bar  in  the  smoking-room),  and  no  end  of  billiard-rooms  on 
the  basement.  It  really  would  seem  as  if  the  verdamrnte  Race 
was  very  much  the  same  in  the  pure  breezes  on  the  Embankment 
and  in  the  miraculous  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
where  addresses  are  presented  signed  by  450  workmen  out  of  a 
total  of  310,  as  it  is  on  the  purse-proud  pavement  of  Ball  Mall  or 
on  the  celebrated  eminence  of  St.  James’s  Street. 

Having  founded  their  Club  in  one  part  of  Westminster,  the 
irrepressible  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister  went  to  have  a 
meeting  in  another  part.  The  meeting  was  to  favour  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Phillimore,  and  it  met  under  the 
“auspices”  of  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse.  Now, 
there  can  be  not  the  slightest  objection  to  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse  lending  their  auspices  to  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Phillimore.  The  auspices  are  auspices  of  a  good  sound  beating  in 
the  past  and  promise  ditto  for  the  future.  The  promise  was  well 
kept  up  by  the  candidates’  and  other  speeches.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Phillimore  quoted  the  famous  se  soumettre  ou  se  demcttre  sen¬ 
tence.  We  always  thought  that  that  was  applied  to  a  person 
who,  being  in  office,  tried  to  play  tricks  with  the  Constitution 
and  institutions  ol  his  country ;  and,  though  there  certainly 


might  be  found  such  a  person  in  England  at  the  present  day,  we 
hardly  think  Mr.  Phillimore  meant  him.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  unlucky  as  Mr.  Tenniel  in  a  certain  cartoon.  No  doubt  there 
once  was  a  man  called  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  frustrating  an  ugly  plot  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  which  plot  Mr.  Tenniel  seems  to  have  heard,  much  as 
Mr.  Phillimore  has  heard  of  se  soumettre  ou  se  demettre.  After 
all,  as  Mr.  Tenniel's  business  is  drawing,  and  Mr.  Pbillimore's 
ecclesiastical  law,  they  are  not  required  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  English  and  French  history.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  John  Morley  are  different  persons.  And  first  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  imagines  that  all  Tory  journalists  are 
peers,  or  all  peers  Tory  journalists,  a  delightful  state  of  things 
suggesting  a  certain  philosophic  millennium,  but  not,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  historically  realized.  But  hear  Sir  Charles. 
“  Radicals,”  he  says,  “  are  much  amused  at  the  antics  of  so-called 
Conservative  writers  who  do  not  see  that  there  is  one  remaining 
Conservative  force  in  the  country,  and  that  this  force — rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  democratic — is  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  warns  them,  but  they  fail  to 
profit  by  the  warning,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘stake  the  fate 
of  their  order  on  the  opinions  they  have  formed.’  ”  There  !  Sir 
Charles  himself  has  said  it,  the  amusing  Conservative  antics,  who 
amuse  Sir  Charles  nearly  as  much  as  that  eloquent  leader  in  the 
Eatamwill  Gazette  amused  Mr.  Slurk,  belong  to  the  order  whose 
fate  is  at  stake.  Voltaire  and  his  company  were  all  princes  or  poets  ; 
but  the  company  of  so-called  Conservative  writer  antics  are  all 
Peers  and  press-men.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that  these  coroneted 
pen-men  appear,  by  Sir  Charles’s  account,  to  have  come  very  near 
the  truth  in  observing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  rapidly  becoming 
democratic.  Sir  Charles  would  hardly  have  spoken  in  this  fashion 
in  Parliament ;  but  anything  is  good  enough  for  a  Westminster 
Liberal,  it  would  appear.  The  atmosphere  of  infelicity  seems  also 
to  have  affected  Mr.  John  Morley,  for  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  “  would  choose 
to  go  into  Parliament.”  As  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Arthur  together 
had  very  good  cause  to  know  five  years  ago,  there  goes  something 
more  than  “  choosing”  to  the  matter.  These  two  good  gentlemen 
on  that  occasion  chose  to  go  into  Parliament  for  Westminster  ; 
but  Westminster  somehow  did  not  choose,  and  Westminster  had 
its  way.  Surely  these  are  not  good  “  auspices  ”  to  oblige  young 
friends  with  ? 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  it  is,  we  think,  who  tells  a  pleasing 
story  about  an  out-of-the-way  New  York  restaurant  into  which 
he  once  strayed,  feeling  hungry.  A  young  citizen  sat  opposite  to 
him  eating  the  chief  national  delicacy  ;  and  after  a  time  he  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  addressing  either  iMr.  White  or  the  universe, 
observed,  “  I  don’t  call  this  very  popular  pie.”  They  have  come, 
it  seems,  in  These  States  (as  Mr.  Whitman  used  to  call  them)  to 
take  popular  quite  gravely  aud  sincerely  as  a  synonym  for  good, 
a  little  peculiarity  on  which  the  obvious  moralist  might  bestow 
much  tediousness  with  great  ease.  We  cannot  say  whether  the 
members  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  found  the  stuff  which  was 
talked  to  them  on  Tuesday  morning  “  popular,”  but  they  seem 
to  have  done  so;  and  so  do  the  Westminster  Liberals  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  wholesale  creation  of  peers, 
which  outdoes  Harley’s  deeds  and  Lord  Grey’s  threats  and  the 
dim  purposes  of  that  Conservative-bulwark-in-rapid-proeess-of- 
democratization,  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the  kind  of  matter  talked 
on  both  occasions  was  not  popular,  it  would  not,  we  suppose,  be 
talked  at  all.  But  it  must  be  pronounced  a  rather  sorry  display 
of  political  fireworks  for  Guy  Fawkes  Eve.  When  a  reveller 
who  once  tossed  the  startling  squib  and  applied  the  ad¬ 
hesive  cracker  with  the  best,  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  was 
actually  constrained  to  pick  up  a  burnt-out  and  by  no  means 
clean  squibling  like  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers’s  comparison  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  try  to  put  a  little  more 
gunpowder  in  it,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  Ministers. 
A  second-hand  gibe  in  Sir  William’s  mouth  !  and  a  second-hand 
gibe  borrowed  from  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  ! !  and  a  second-hand  gibe 
Borrowed  from  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  about  Gomorrah  ! ! !  Alas ! 
how  are  the  mighty  pyrotechnists  of  a  not  distant  past  fallen !  Mr. 
Gladstone,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  is  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  a  Conservative,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  most  anti-Conserva- 
tive  effect  on  the  wit  of  his  colleagues.  When  an  uncomplimentary 
metaphor  had  to  be  taken  from  fireworks  in  old  time  the  favourite 
cliche  used  to  be  that  of  the  rocket  and  the  stick.  The  perform¬ 
ances  of  Radical  speakers  this  week  have  certainly  nothiug  to  do 
with  the  rocket,  though  they  may  perhaps  be  not  distantly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  stick.  After  all,  perhaps  any  implement  of  that  kind 
is  good  enough  to  beat  the  amusing,  antic,  so-called  Conservative 
dog  with. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

F  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  not  a  tragedy,  Miss  Mary  Anderson, 
a  certain  irrepressible  habit  of  self-consciousness  apart,  would 
probably  make  a  very  fair  Juliet.  If  the  plot  set  forth  only  how 
a  young  lady  flirted  with  a  visitor  at  her  father’s  house,  there 
would  be  some  ground  for  praising  such  a  representation  of  the 
heroine  as  that  which  the  American  actress  otters  in  the  first  act. 
But,  unhappily  for  Miss  Anderson,  Juliet  is  something  more  than 
this.  Her  heart  once  given,  she  becomes  the  incarnation  of 
passionate  love.  For  Romeo  her  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the 
sea  ;  her  love  as  deep.  To  her,  every  tongue  that  spoke  his  name 
spoke  heavenly  eloquence.  The  matter  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  world  knows  what  Juliet  was;  and  by  studying  Miss 
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Anderson's  attempt  to  realize  it,  a  very  accurate  idea  of  what 
Juliet  was  not  may  he  gathered.  To  portray  her  as  a  well- 
brought-up  young  lady  from  the  Transatlantic  equivalent  to  a 
suburban  boarding-school  is  not  to  play  Shakspeare,  yet  this  is 
all  that  her  demeanour  in  the  earlier  scenes  suggests,  while  later 
in  the  tragedy  the  actress  is  called  upon  to  display  the  fullest 
development  of  emotions  of  which  she  can  afford  no  hint.  Juliet 
was  young,  and  Miss  Anderson  is  young — younger,  at  least,  than 
most  Juliets.  Juliet  was  beautiful,  and  the  photographers’  shops 
proclaim  the  general  opinion  that  Miss  Anderson  is  beautiful. 
So  far  all  is  well ;  but  so  far  is  a  very  little  way  indeed  towards 
an  interpretation  of  Capulet’s  daughter.  Simple  in  itself  as  is 
the  character  of  the  Italian  girl  glowing  with  the  ardour  of  an 
all-absorbing  first  love,  it  is  surprising  how  variously  it  has 
been  treated  by  actresses  since  twenty  years  ago  Mile.  Stella 
Colas  gave  a  most  lamentable  performance  which  awakened  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  audiences  at  the  Princess’s.  In  her  hands 
Juliet  became  a  vulgar  little  French  ingenue  utterly  devoid  of  in¬ 
genuousness.  Frequently  Juliet  is  mature,  and  her  love  passages 
with  Romeo  degenerate  into  intrigue.  Miss  Anderson  is  able  to 
exhibit  the  girlishness  of  the  character,  and  does  so  aptly  enough 
in  the  first  scene  with  Romeo,  where  the  only  weakness  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  guests  and  maskers  go  apart  and  turn  their 
backs  that  their  host’s  daughter  and  the  pilgrim  may  be  undis¬ 
turbed.  From  the  kiss  then  given  and  received  springs  the  “  pro¬ 
digious  birth  of  love.”  The  honour  that  she  dreamed  not  of 
becomes  her  fervent  hope  ;  but  of  the  change  no  sign  is  given  in 
the  Balcony  Scene,  which  should  be  radiant  with  the  glow  of 
passion.  It  is  night;  the  girl  is  alone  with  the  lover  whose  kiss 
has  awakened  a  new  life  in  her.  Joy  at  seeing  him,  at  hearing 
the  voice  of  which  she  knows  the  sound,  though  her  ears  have  not 
■drunk  a  hundred  words  of  his  tongue’s  uttering,  is  mixed  with 
tender  fears  for  his  safety.  She  warns  him  that  the  place  is 

death,  considering  who  thou  art, 

If  any  of  my  kinsmen  tind  thee  here. 

And  again : — 

I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Juliet’s  words  were  sincere.  Men's  swords,  she  knew,  were  very 
ready,  an  enemy's  life  was  little  regarded,  and  her  lover  might  be 
in  deadly  peril — a  peril  incurred  for  the  delight  of  standing 
beneath  her  balcony.  Miss  Anderson,  however,  is  very  girlish  and 
arch.  A  pretty  playfulness  marks  her  words.  Her  manner  is 
much  that  of  a  young  lady  who  has  sat  out  a  dance  with  a 
favoured  partner;  as  little  resembling  Juliet  as  the  student  of  the 
tragedy  can  imagine,  we  were  about  to  say,  but  how  little  Miss 
Anderson  seems  to  understand  Juliet  would  probably  be  beyond 
the  student’s  imagination.  She  calls  Romeo  the  god  of  her 
idolatry  much  as  if  it  were  a  neat  little  compliment  read  from  a 
cracker.  Whether  intelligence  to  realize  or  power  to  express  be 
defective,  the  result  is  the  appearance  of  a'  young  lady  prepos¬ 
terously  unlike  Juliet. 

The  chief  organs  of  public  opinion  have,  with  more  or  less 
emphasis,  declined  to  accept  Miss  Anderson’s  performance ;  but 
some  of  the  critics  have,  in  detached  scenes,  recognized  her  as  the 
character  she  seeks  to  portray.  Our  imagination  is  not  equally 
vivid.  To  us  it  seems  that  she  never  approaches  the  part;  rather 
that  she  departs  more  widely  from  it  as  she  goes  through  the 
series  of  poses  and  attitudinizings  which  do  duty  for  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  Juliet.  A  further  mis  'ortune  for  the  American  actress 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  wrote  his  tragedy  in  blink 
verse.  The  lady’s  incidental  lapses  into  the  American  language 
must  not  be  made  an  occasion  of  blame.  They  are  melan¬ 
choly  drawbacks  to  a  rendering  of  the  part,  misfortunes  to 
be  deplored,  but  not  to  be  avoided.  A  comfortable  critic  has 
■declared  in  one  of  the  papers  that  the  accent  was  never  pre¬ 
viously  so  well  suppressed,  and  this  may  be  so.  Still,  there 
are  times  when  the  actress’s  intonation  is  certainly  not  English, 
and  blank  verse  in  American  is  disastrous  to  Shakspeare.  Miss 
Anderson’s  blank  verse  is  indeed  at  all  times  exceedingly  blank. 
The  speaking  of  it  is  an  art  of  which  she  has  no  knowledge. 
The  delivery  must  first  of  all  be  perfectly  natural  in  sound  ; 
nothing  must,  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  verse;  at  the 
same  time,  an  under-current  of  musical  rhythm  is  essential,  an 
under-current  so  delicate  that  the  hearer  may  not  impossibly  at 
times  be  forced  to  listen  for  a  moment,  if  the  lines  are  strange  to 
him,  before  his  ear  detects  the  metre.  At  no  time  does  Miss 
Anderson  show  any  apprehension  of  this,  not  even  in  her  calmer 
utterances.  The  lady  has  also  still  to  learn  that  to  be  loud  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  powerful.  The  speech  in  which  Juliet  first 
mourns  Romeo’s  banishment  here  becomes  mere  rant.  There  is  no 
sort  of  temperance  to  give  it  smoothness,  and  when  Juliet  is 
icked  up  by  the  Nurse  from  the  ground  whereon  she  has  thrown 
erself,  the  stiff  carriage  of  the  head  in  order  that  the  full  face 
may  be  presented  to  the  audience  is  one  of  several  absurdities 
Into  which  she  is  betrayed.  Another  absurdity  is  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  scene  where  Romeo  parts  from  Juliet.  The  balcony 
and  part  of  the  chamber  are  displayed,  and  there  is  really  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  any  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  set.  But  the 
designer  of  spectacle  has  seen  his  chauce,  and  so  it  was  decided 
that  the  balcony  must  be  made  to  disappear,  and  a  fuller  view  of 
the  chamber  be  afforded.  The  balcony  can  be  dragged  away  out 
of  sight ;  Romeo  has  descended  from  it ;  but  what  is  to  become  of 
Juliet?  She  cannot  very  well  climb  down  after  Romeo;  she 
cannot  go  out  at  the  door  only  to  come  in  again  ;  there  is  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but  incontinently  tumble  down  in  a  corner  of  the 


balcony,  and  be  wheeled  about  till  the  new  view  of  the  scene  is 
disclosed,  when  she  can  rise  to  her  feet  and  re-enter  the  chamber 
to  answer  her  mother’s  call.  To  interrupt  the  action  and  put  such 
clumsy  contrivances  into  practice  is  to  make  Shakspeare  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  carpenter,  as  was  never  done  when  a  true  artist's 
mind  supervised  the  mounting  of  a  Sliakspearian  play.  The  words 
in  which  Juliet  pleads  for  delay  in  the  marriage  with  Paris,  “  () 
sweet,  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  !  ”  are  so  pathetic  that  Miss 
Anderson  could  not  well  destroy  all  their  pathos.  This  scene,  and 
the  subsequent  one  with  the  Nurse,  seemed  to  us  by  far  the  best 
incidents  of  the  performance.  The  hopeless  agony  which  falls  upon 
the  girl  as  the  garrulous  Nurse  confidentially  advises  her  to  marry 
with  the  County  was  shown  in  the  spirit  of  the  play ;  and 
when  the  old  woman,  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  her  advice 
has  apparently  met  with,  goes  smilingly  out,  there  was  some 
approach  to  feeling  in  thfe  Juliet's  dazed  misery.  The  friend  who 
knew  the  truth,  who  should  have  sympathized  with  her  most 
deeply,  cannot  for  a  second  comprehend  her  sorrow.  The  woman’s 
coarse  and  sordid  nature  is  made  so  unmistakable  that  there  can 
be  no  recall  of  J uliet's  words 

Go,  counsellor  ; 

Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  impression  which  Miss  Anderson  momen¬ 
tarily  creates  here  is  dissipated  by  her  noisy  and  melodramatic 
conduct  of  the  Potion  Scene.  This  terrible  speech  is,  in  the 
theatre,  vulgarized  by  the  observance  of  set  tradition.  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  was  accustomed  to  rush  across  the  stage  as  if  driving 
Tybalt's  ghost  before  her,  and,  dropping  upon  one  knee,  assume  an 
attitude  which  was  called  her  “  Canova.”  Since  her  time — pos¬ 
sibly  before — Juliets  have  always  considered  it  necessary  to  make  a 
rush  and  utter  a  shriek  which  must  have  brought  the  Nurse  and 
Lady  Capulet  back  to  the  chamber,  if  they  were  still  in  the  palace. 
Miss  Anderson  follows  suit.  It  is  not  supposed  to  matter  whether 
J uliet  rushes  towards  or  away  from  the  ghost  which  her  imagination 
has  conjured  up,  and  this  Juliet  runs  away  and  strives  to  hide  behind 
a  table.  She  also  shrieks.  One  of  the  critics  has  pointed  out 
that  the  public  expect  the  shriek  and  must  not  be  disappointed, 
and  another  commends  its  pitch  as  if  its  introduction  were  a  matter 
of  course.  Why  could  not  the  scene  be  given  without  any  shrieking? 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  murmur  of  suppressed  horror  would  be  at  least 
equally  effective,  and  perhaps  the  absence  of  any  interjection  of 
the  sort  would  be  more  effective  still.  Beyond  any  doubt  Miss 
Anderson's  pantomime,  as  of  Juliet  madly  playing  with  her  fore¬ 
fathers’ joints,  is  out  of  place,  and  at  the  words,  “Romeo,  I  come, 
this  do  I  drink  to  thee,”  the  potion  should  be  drunk  rather  with 
ecstatic  joy,  at  the  thought  of  the  husband  whose  name  she  repeats, 
than  of  affright.  The  terror  has  passed,  reunion  with  him  tills  all  her 
heart.  She  will  awaken  and  he  will  be  beside  her.  To  speak  the 
line  with  a  sense  of  rapture  is  to  reveal  Juliet's  character,  to  show 
that  in  her  love  was  stronger  than  all  else.  What  Miss  Anderson 
means  to  express — and  most  likely  she  means  something — is  not  to 
be  detected.  The  awakening  in  the  vault  is  commonplace,  and  the 
death  scene  quite  devoid  of  tragic  power.  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Miss  Anderson  could  play  Juliet,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  demonstration  that  she 
cannot  do  so. 

When  an  actor  or  actress  is  made  prominent  in  theatrical 
announcements  it  is  a  custom  to  speak  of  the  other  players  as  giving 
support.  Whether  Romeo  supports  Juliet  or  Juliet  supports  Romeo, 
in  the  jargon  of  the  modern  stage,  is  a  matter  which  depends  upon 
extraneous  circumstances.  Into  this,  a  detail  altogether  apart 
from  Shakspeare,  we  need  not  enter.  Mr.  Terriss  certainly  comes 
nearer  to  Romeo  than  Miss  Anderson  to  Juliet.  The  actor  is 
somewhat  rough  and  ready.  Poetry  and  refinement  are  lacking, 
but  he  bears  himself  with  sincerity.  A  Romeo  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  his  Juliet.  If  she  be  artificial  and  affected,  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  appear  natural  and  earnest.  Mr. 
Terriss  was  distinctly  best  in  the  scenes  in  which  Juliet  did  not 
appear,  notably  in  the  tardy  acceptance  of  Tybalt's  challenge, 
when  Mercutio’s  death  by  Tybalt’s  hand  has  roused  Romeo’s  fury. 
The  burst  of  rage  was  replete  with  genuine  passion,  so  genuine 
that  the  house  was  fairly  startled.  An  actor  who  can  make  the 
impression  which  Mr.  Terriss  made  here  must  not  be  underrated. 
For  the  rest  Mrs.  Stirling  resumed  her  admirable  performance  of 
the  Nurse,  a  feature  of  Mr.  Irving's  revival  of  the  tragedy,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Stirling  did  excellent  service  as  the  Friar.  He 
was  not  merely  dignified.  This  Friar  made  it  plain  why 
Romeo  was  apt  to  seek  his  guidance  and  aid.  Mr.  Kemble 
played  Peter  with  welcome  moderation.  Here  commendation 
must  end.  To  obtain  well-painted  views  of  Verona  nothing 
but  the  expenditure  of  money  is  requisite.  Much  money  has 
been  expended,  no  doubt,  upon  the  present  setting  of  the 
tragedy,  and  often  with  taste;  but  this  is  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  playing,  except  when  it  delays  the  play,  as  it  does 
when  elaborate  changes  of  scenes  of  a  totally  needless  character 
are  made.  In  the  transformation  of  a  Christmas  pantomime,  stage 
mechanism  of  a  surprising  sort  is  appropriate.  The  Chinese 
puzzles  on  a  huge  scale  introduced  into  the  revival  of  llomeo  ancl 
Juliet  are  something  worse  than  unnecessary.  Let  it  be  added  that 
the  dresses  are  very  rich.  Shakspeare's  tragedy  is  so  very  much 
richer  that  in  writing  of  it  we  are  not  concerned  to  dwell  on  a 
figured  brocade  doublet  or  a  pair  of  silken  hose.  Of  these  latter 
there  are  plenty  in  this  revival.  It  is  the  Shakspeare  that  is 
1  wanting. 
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HEALTH  EXHIBITION  LECTURES. 

milE  promoters  of  the  Health  Exhibition  have  proved  their 
JL  determination  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  objects.  The 
advancement  of  sanitary  science  among  the  people  has  animated 
their  efforts  in  many  and  diverse  directions.  If  the  public  have 
generally  shown  themselves  to  be  more  indifferent  to  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  lectures  than  alive  to  the  attractions  of  the  show — 
the  illuminations  and  fetes  and  concerts — the  authorities  are  not 
to  blame.  The  series  of  nine-and-twenty  lectures  and  the  bulky 
records  of  the  various  conferences  recently  published  are  formid¬ 
able  proof  of  the  educational  zeal  of  the  Executive  Council.  We 
are  not,  moreover,  a  lecture-loving  people  like  the  Americans,  and 
prefer  the  simpler  form  of  lecture,  the  deliberate  assimilation  of 
thought  and  speculation  that  reading  affords.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  majority  of  the  sanitary  lectures  are  of  the  kind  that  loses 
little  on  publication.  They  have  evidently  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  larger  audience  beyond  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
illustrative  experiments  that  gave  practical  vitality  to  some  of 
them  will  scarcely  be  missed  by  the  intelligent  reader.  Dr. 
Tyndall’s  commendation  of  the  handbooks  is,  indeed,  not  less 
due  to  these  lectures.  “  When  he  looked,”  Dr.  Tyndall  re¬ 
marks,  “  at  the  list  of  men  who  had  contributed  to  these 
handbooks,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  literature,  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  any  other  country  in  Europe  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  set  of  men  capable  of  writing  as  good  a  set  of 
books.”  Nor  is  this  praise  at  all  excessive  when  applied  to  the 
lectures,  among  which  are  several  that  remedy  the  occasional  in¬ 
completeness  of  the  handbooks.  Thus  Dr.  Thudichum’s  lecture  on 
the  FEsthetical  Use  of  Wine  is  something  more  than  an  elegant 
monograph ;  it  supplies  the  dietetic  and  testhetic  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  was  wanting  in  the  author's  handbook.  In  like  manner, 
Dr.  Poore's  lecture  on  Thrift  and  the  Right  Use  of  Refuse  is  not 
only  an  incisive  onslaught  on  the  modern  system  of  the  disposal  of 
sewage  by  water-carriage,  but  an  excellent  prelude  to  his  hand¬ 
book. 

No  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  more 
practical  benefit  to  the  community  than  the  models  of  sanitary  and 
insanitary  houses.  The  combination  of  precept  and  example  is 
exceedingly  happy,  and  the  nervous  or  careless  householder 
may,  with  the  aid  of  the  useful  penny  guide,  speedily  master 
the  rudiments  of  an  intricate  subject.  Nothing  could  be  better 
devised  to  awaken  interest  and  develop  enthusiasm.  The  effect  is 
akin  to  the  most  moving  sermon,  and  the  departing  visitor  mentally 
decrees  there  shall  be  no  more  unhealthy  houses,  or  that  he,  at 
least,  shall  be  no  longer  victimized  by  plumber  or  builder.  The 
guide  itself  is  admirably  impressive ;  there  is  something  grimly 
humorous  in  its  categorical  form,  and  its  bald,  succinct  statement 
of  the  horrors  and  excellences  of  the  two  dwellings.  The  jerry- 
buiiders  of  London  should  he  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
typical  buildings,  and  reflect  on  the  light  that  science  has  thrown 
on  their  misdeeds.  They  must  be  hardened  sinners,  indeed,  if 
they  survive  the  ordeal  unmoved.  In  any  case  it  would  be  well  if 
Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale’s  lecture  on  Healthy  Houses  could  reach 
them.  Sir  James  Paget  has  recently  referred  to  the  diminution 
of  preventable  death  and  illness  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
Mr.  Teale  regards  this  fact  as  “a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  sanitary  matters.”  “  Houses,”  he  remarks,  “  will  be  made 
perfectly  healthy  if  those  who  have  to  live  in  them,  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  construction,  will  but  learn  the  easily- learnt  and 
very  simple  laws  of  correct  sanitation.”  There  is  this  to  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  responsible  may  not  relish  the  interference  of  the 
amateur  sanitarian,  and  the  “  little  learning  ”  of  the  Exhibition 
visitor  may  become  unreasonably  assertive.  Still,  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  preventable  diseases  generated  by  badly-constructed 
houses,  the  lesson  provided  by  the  Exhibition  models  should  prove 
useful.  The  laying  of  drains  for  a  house  is  too  frequently  “  a  deed 
without  a  name  ” ;  it  is  done  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  and  with  a 
careless  despatch  which  baffles,  sometimes,  surveyors.  If,  as  Dr. 
Poore  remarks,  “  a  man  becomes  ill  from  preventable  cause,  some 
one  is  to  blame  ”  ;  it  is  often  enough  the  builder  of  defective  houses 
who  is  the  criminal.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  learn  from  Mr.  Teale 
that  “  very  few  houses  are  safe  to  live  in,”  and  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  know  that  the  powers  to  enforce  sound  construction  are 
inoperative  beyond  certain  urban  districts,  where  exists  the 
builder’s  paradise,  where  lie,  or  any  man,  may  erect  houses  at  his 
-own  sweet  will,  on  any  principles  or  no  principles  he  ^booses. 

The  subject  of  sanitary  dwellings  is  further  illustrated  in  lec¬ 
tures  by  Mr.  Eassie  and  Professor  Corfield,  both  of  which  are  rich 
in  suggestion  and  eminently  practical.  Of  a  different  order  of 
literature  are  Professor  Hodgetts’s  two  lectures  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Dwellings  and  Anglo-Saxon  Dress  and  Food.  The  author’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  pervades  every  page,  and  his  views  are  expressed  with  such 
force  and  eloquence  that  the  reader  almost  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Unless  Professor  Hodgetts  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  assert  that  we  should  return  to  that  primitive  civilization 
which,  as  he  puts  it,  triumphed  over  Rome,  his  lectures  have  really 
no  practical  bearing  on  modern  sanitation.  As  he  professes  an 
excessive  admiration  of  Anglo-Saxon  ground-floor  dwellings,  as 
opposed  to  Norman  fortified  castles,  he  will,  perhaps,  hail  with 
delight  the  denunciation  of  many-storied  model  lodging-houses  by 
Dr.  Davies,  of  Bristol,  quoted  in  the  volume  of  Conferences  on 
Domestic  Sanitation,  p.  67.  He  may  claim,  too,  an  ally  in  Mr. 
Lewis  Leeds,  who,  in  a  scheme  for  rebuilding  London,  expresses 
his  opinion  that  nature  never  intended  Englishmen  should  live  in 
cities  ( Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  p.  144).  It  is  not  surprising,  if  this 


be  so,  that  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  has  become  degenerate  after 
many  centuries  of  city  habitation,  and  that  his  “  sturdy  English 
speech  ”  has  become  defaced  by  “  some  tinsel  from  the  Latin 
source,  some  tawdry  gilded  playthings  from  the  French.” 

Works  on  what  we  should  eat  and  drink  chiefly  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  dyspeptic,  though  the  subject  of  dietetics  naturally 
occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  Exhibition  lectures.  Professor 
de  Chaumont  gives  his  very  suggestive  experience  of  an  exclusive 
course  of  diet  in  his  lecture  on  Preserved  and  Condensed  Foods. 
He  selected  an  essence  of  beef  which  was  asserted  to  be  as 
nutritious  as  ordinary  animal  food ;  “  after  a  few  days  ”  he  was 
“  reduced  to  a  state  of  considerable  inanition  and  exceedingly  bad 
temper,  which  was  immediately  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  proper  food,  especially  a  little  butter.”  This  recalls 
the  excellent  cure  affected  by  Peacock  when  he  prescribed  for 
Shelley  when  suffering  from  the  pursuit  of  vegetarianism,  “  two- 
mutton  chops  well  peppered.”  The  reproach  of  the  consumer  of 
animal  food  may  be  said  to  be  almost  demolished  in  Mr.  W, 
Mattieu  Williams's  agreeable  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Cookery,, 
if,  as  Mr.  Williams  affirms,  the  “barbarous  practice”  of  eating 
beef  and  mutton  is  but  a  mode  of  “  eating  grass.”  Since  “all 
flesh  is  grass,”  we  are  all  vegetarians.  Mr.  Williams’s  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  vegetarian  dinner  at  the  Health  Exhibition 
is  the  more  touching  and  ingenuous  because  of  his  known 
sympathy  with  a  vegetarian  diet.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  cookery,, 
and  to  cunningly  disguise  a  dish  of  mushrooms  so  as  to  give 
them  the  flavour  of  a  rump-steak  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
vegetarian  cook  Mr.  Williams  is  able  to  record,  which  is  not, 
after  all,  a  very  lofty  or  pure  ideal  for  the  true  disciple.  The  man 
who  professes  vegetarianism  and  yet  lusts  after  the  flavour  of  the- 
flesh-pots  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  his  return  to  nature. 
More  directly  addressed  to  dyspeptics  is  Professor  Gamgee’s  inte¬ 
resting  lecture  on  the  Digestive  Ferments,  which  treats  of  the 
various  peptonized  digestives  very  clearly  and  precisely. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  England  should  be  grateful  to  Professor 
Sheldon  for  his  remarks  on  the  English  dairy.  It  is  not  long  since 
Archdeacon  Denison  was  lecturing  the  Somersetshire  farmers  on 
the  deterioration  of  English  cheese,  and  Professor  Sheldon  is  ready 
with  ample  encouragement  and  suggestion  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
His  praise  of  the  Leicester  Gorgonzola  and  his  advice  as  to  the' 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses  in  England  deserve 
the  attention  of  farmers.  Bread  is  another  article  of  food  that  has 
not  generally  improved  in  quality  of  late  years.  All  who  have 
travelled  northward  from  London  and  noted  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  bread,  comparing  one  town  with 
another,  will  read  with  surprise  Professor  Graham’s  praise  of 
London  bread.  Perhaps  the  lecturer,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
chemistry  of  bread,  refers  only  to  the  produce  of  the  few  great 
bakers,  though  he  alludes  generally,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  to  the 
proficiency  of  London  bakers.  Among  other  sanitary  subjects- 
that  are  treated  with  distinguished  ability,  we  must  notice  Mr. 
Malcolm  Morris’s  Ethics  of  the  Skin,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart’s  Smoke- 
Abatement,  and  two  admirably  written  discourses  on  Poisons,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Carr  and  Mr.  A.  Winter  Blythe. 

The  literature  of  the  Health  Conferences  appeals  more  to 
experts  and  philanthropists  than  to  the  public,  though  the  papers 
and  discussion  on  one  subject,  among  others,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  the  community.  The  Disposal  of  the  Dead,  by  Mr.  A. Winter 
Blythe,  and  Cremation,  by  Mr.  Eassie,  are  two  speculative  lectures 
that  occasioned  an  animated  and  somewhat  strange  discussion.  It  is 
curious  that  the  latter  did  not  arouse  something  stronger  than  the 
rather  tame  opposition  it  encountered.  There  is  something  more- 
than  an  obvious  printer’s  error  in  Mr.  Eassie’s  remark: — “The 
gong  of  cremation  was  first  struck  in  England  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  1S58.'’  In  the  subsequent  discussion  the  only  notice 
taken  of  this  statement  is  the  remark  of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert 
that  “  it  was  very  curious  that  this  subject  of  cremation  was- 
taken  up  225  years  ago  by  a  most  religious  man — namely,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.”  It  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  “  very 
curious”  that  the  author  of  a  discourse  on  Urn  Burial  should  treat 
of  cremation  among  other  modes  of  sepulture ;  neither  science  nor 
philosophy  is  the  special  offspring  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To- 
speak  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sounding  “  the  gong  of  cremation  ” 
is  a  little  strained,  and  would  seem  to  make  that  learned  and 
eloquent  writer  a  sympathizer  by  pure  anticipated  pre-cognition 
with  the  Cremation  Society.  The  author  of  the  Hydnotaphia  does,, 
indeed,  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of  cremation,  but  they 
are  sentimental  and  not  sanitary,  while  he  speaks  reverentially  of 
tho  superior  antiquity  of  earth-burial,  of  which  he  distinctly 
implies  approval. 


THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 

milE  oldest  inhabitant  of  New  York  is  accustomed  to  declare- 
A-  every  year  that  the  climate  of  that  city  is  changing  for  the 
worse.  Certainly  the  managers  of  the  New  York  theatres  may 
echo  his  pessimistic  opinion.  The  winters  are  sometimes  too 
cold  to  make  theatre-going  at  night  any  more  of  a  pleasure  trip 
than  is  a  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery  ;  and  the  summers  are  some¬ 
times  as  hot  as  any  person  can  stand  with  equanimity.  Of  course- 
there  are  many  mild  winters  and  many  cool  and  pleasant  sum¬ 
mers,  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn  are  nearly  always  seasons 
of  almost  perfect  weather ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
weather  more  perfect  than  that  which  the  New  Yorker  is  wont  to- 
enjoy  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  1st  of  December. 
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But  at  times  the  climate  is  unequal  and  uncertain,  and  it  is  given 
to  extremes.  Time  was  when  the  managers  of  the  leading  New 
York  theatres  could  look  forward  to  a  fairly  profitable  summer 
season ;  now,  however,  the  theatres  begin  to  close  their  doors  and 
to  wind-up  their  companies  early  in  May.  Of  course  there  are 
not  wanting  adventurous  souls  who  risk  themselves  upon  the 
stormy  sea  of  theatrical  management  in  every  summer  solstice; 
but  the  regular  managers  and  the  regular  companies  are  likely  to 
take  a  vacation  shortly  after  the  ist  of  May,  or  to  cross  the 
■continent  to  play  iu  San  Francisco,  or  even  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
to  play  in  London,  as  did  Mr.  Daly’s  company  of  comedians  this 
last  summer.  The  New  York  managers  have  also  a  more  for¬ 
midable  competitor  than  the  torrid  heat  of  a  New  York  mid¬ 
summer  ;  they  have  to  contend  with  the  cooling  freshness  and  the 
salt-sea  breeze  of  Coney  Island.  As  are  the  Fisheries  and  the 
Healtheries  and  the  Inventioneries  to  the  London  manager  toward 
•the  end  of  the  season,  so  is  Coney  Island  to  the  New  York 
manager  in  summer.  Coney  Island  is  a  strip  of  sand,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  New  Y’ork,  washed  by  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  ornamented  with  a  string  of  hotels  and  restaurants  stretching 
along  the  shore  for  nearly  two  miles.  In  front  of  many  of  these 
hotels  are  band-stands,  from  which  really  excellent  military  bands 
■discourse  brazen  music.  Iu  front  of  the  band-stands  again  are 
many  bathing-houses,  from  which  the  worn  and  weary  New  Yorker 
may  plunge  into  the  cool  and  invigorating  surf.  Along  the  walks 
connecting  these  various  hotels  and  band-stands  and  restaurants 
.and  bathing-houses  are  numberless  petty  shops  and  little  shows  of 
all  kinds.  Nowhere  can  “  all  the  fun  of  the  fair  ”  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  at  Coney  Island.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  theatres 
cf  New  York  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  manifold  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  attractions  of  Coney  Island.  So  it  happens  that,  until 
the  autumn  fairly  sets  in,  the  theatres  offer  but  slender  fare  to 
the  determined  theatre-goer.  This  year  the  managers  have  been 
doubly  unfortunate.  In  the  first  place,  the  summer  began  early 
and  ended  late  ;  for,  although  the  average  of  temperature  was  not 
■unduly  high  in  July  and  August,  it  rose  most  unexpectedly  and 
unpleasantly  in  September.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  quad¬ 
rennial  election  for  President  of  the  United  States  is  effected 
this  year  in  November,  and  therefore  September  and  October  were 
given  over  to  the  excitements  of  the  political  canvass  with  all  its 
■outdoor  allurements  of  meetings,  ovations,  receptions,  “  barbecues,” 
excursions,  and  torch-light  processions.  A  parade  of  a  Legion  of 
Plumed  Knights,  preceded  by  a  bold  brass  band,  blaring  forth 
the  martial  strains  of  “  Marching  through  Georgia,”  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  frequent  discharge  of  gratuitous  fireworks,  is  an 
attraction  more  powerful  to  many  people  than  any  which  the 
theatrical  managers  may  offer. 

When  at  last  the  theatres  did  open,  and  did  risk  this  rivalry, 
the  bill  of  fare  which  they  presented  to  their  customers  contained 
the  names  of  very  few  new  dishes.  To  an  American  who  had 
-availed  himself  of  the  inalienable  privilege  of  all  Americans,  and 
had  run  over  to  Europe  for  the  summer,  there  was  little  that  was 
novel.  At  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  had 
■come  back  from  London,  and  was  still  impersonating  My  Sweet¬ 
heart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  the  merry  Tony,  and  by  the 
actor  who  informs  Louisa  that  her  loving  husband  is  waiting 
for  her  outside.  At  the  Casino  there  is  a  revival  of  the  Beggar 
Student ,  first  acted  there  about  eighteen  mouths  ago  by  the 
admirable  comic  opera  company  engaged  by  Mr.  M'Caull,  a  com¬ 
pany  which  had  been  seen  to  advantage  during  the  summer  in  a 
neat  adaptation  of  M.  Lecoq’s  Petit  Due,  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bunner  and  Mr,  W,  J.  Henderson.  At  the  Thalia 
Theatre  the  fine  German  company  has  been  acting  in  the 
Berlin  version  of  M.  Ohnet’s  Maitre  de  Forges.  At  one  of  the 
Bowery  playhouses  Mr.  Wallack’s  company  has  been  performing 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  common  adaptation  of  Ouida’s  common  novel, 
Moths.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  Messrs.  Carr  and  Conway’s 
Called  Bach  has  been  presented  by  a  good  company,  headed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mantell,  a  young  English  actor,  who  made  an  unusual 
success  here  last  year  as  Loris  Ipanoff  in  Fedora.  Miss  Jessie 
Millward,  who  acted  in  New  York  last  year  in  the  Lyceum  com- 
auy,  is  seen  to  advantage  as  Pauline.  At  the  Byron  Opera  House, 
Ir.  Henry  Dixey,  one  of  the  youngest  of  American  comedians,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  most  humorous,  has  been  acting  in  an  indescribable 
burlesque-comedy-faree  called  Adonis,  and  written  by  Mr.  William 
Gill,  the  author  of  My  Sweetheart.  At  Daly's  Theatre,  another  of 
Mr.  Daly’s  adaptations  has  been  accorded  the  same  degree  of  favour 
as  has  fallen  to  most  of  the  light  and  lively  little  plays  produced  at 
this  admirably  managed  theatre.  This  new  farce-comedy  is  called 
A  Wooden  Spoon,  and  it  is  based  on  a  German  posse  by  Herr 
Schonthau,  from  whom  Mr.  Daly  had  previously  purchased  the 
play  he  presented  in  London  as  Casting  the  Boomerang ;  or,  Seven- 
Twenty-Eight.  It  is  acted  by  Mr.  Daly’s  well-trained  and  accom¬ 
plished  company  with  the  same  precision  and  point  they  displayed 
in  their  performances  in  London.  In  America,  as  in  England,  the 
chief  honours  of  the  acting  are  borne  off  by  Mr.  James  Lewis,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  Mr.  John  Drew,  and  Miss  Ada  Rehan.  At  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  the  very  strong  regular  company  is  now 
appearing  in  The  Artist's  Daughter,  a  melodramatic,  play  with 
spectacular  trimmings,  calling  for  no  criticism. 

At  the  Star  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  and  the  company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  of  London  are  to 
■appear  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  Iviralfy  brothers 
have  been  presenting  a  spectacular  play  called  Sieba ;  or,  the  Seven 
Havens;  while  at  Niblo's  Garden  Theatre  another  spectacular  play 
called  the  Seven  Havens  has  been  performed.  The  Sieba  of  the  Star 


i  Theatre  is  a  modified  version  of  the  grand  Italian  ballet-spectacle 
of  Sieba  presented  last  winter  in  Paris  at  the  Eden  Theatre, 
j  This  Franco-Italian  Sieba  was  written  by  Signor  Manzotti,  and 
j  the  music  for  it  was  composed  by  Signor  Marenco.  They  were 
the  joint  authors  of  the  first  success  of  the  Eden  Theatre,  Excelsior . 
The  Seven  Havens  of  Niblo's  Garden  is  a  version,  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Lathrop,  of  a  German  spectacular  play  by  Herr  Ludwig  Pohl. 
The  story  in  the  two  plays  is  substantially  identical,  and  the  simi¬ 
larity  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Signor  Manzotti  used  Herr 
Pohl’s  play  as  the  source  for  his  inspiration.  In  the  Iviralfy 
brothers’  production  of  Sieba;  or,  the  Seven  Havens,  the  original 
Parisian  costumes  are  used,  and  the  scenery,  appointments,  and 
properties  are  all  showy  and  effective;  but  the  stage  management 
is  inefficient,  and  the  ballet  is  bad.  Now,  in  a  spectacular  play,  if 
the  ballet  is  bad,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  “  As  sure  as 
eggs  is  eggs,”  the  spectator  is  baulked  of  his  chief  enjoyment. 
There  is  one  ballet  in  Sieba;  or,  the  Seven  Havens,  called  the 
Infernal  Ballet — and  justly  so  called — in  which  there  appears  not 
one  single  person  knowing  anything  of  the  principles  of  dancing. 
Later  in  the  spectacle  there  is  a  pas  de  deux  by  Mile.  Briauza  and 
Signor  Oamerano,  which  is  really  well  done  and  well  worth 
seeing. 

As  a  glance  at  this  varied  list  of  theatrical  attractions  will 
suffice  to  show,  the  New  Yorker  is  suffering  from  a  saturnalia  of 
farce  and  farce-comedy,  and  burlesque  and  bouffe.  Nor  is  this 
complete.  At  that  temple  of  indigenous  American  art  known  as 
the  Theatre-Oomique,  the  extraordinarily  skilful  and  well-trained 
company  of  Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart  has  been  appearing  in  Mr. 
Harrigan’s  Investigation,  a  broad  Hi berno- American  comic  drama, 
with  the  usual  garnishing  of  song  and  dance.  The  Theatre- 
Comique,  with  its  French  name  and  its  Irisk-American  company, 
is  of  a  truth  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Western  world.  At  the 
LTnion  Square  Theatre  it  is  rumoured  that  The  Artist's  Daughter 
will  soon  give  way  to  French  Flats,  a  version  of  Les  Locataires 
de  M.  Blondeau,  another  version  of  which  was  produced  at  the 
Criterion  as  Fiats.  At  Wallack's  Theatre  and  at  the  Madison 
Square  two  English  farces  are  performed,  A ita's  First  at  the 
former,  and  the  Private  Secretary  at  the  latter.  Hitherto  the 
Madison  Square  theatre  ha3  been  the  home  of  the  American 
dramatist ;  here  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye's  Hazel  Kirhe,  Mrs.  Burnett’s 
Esmeralda,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and 
Mr.  Belasco’s  May  Blossom  have  been  abundantly  successful  ; 
here  was  a  house  iu  part  owned  and  managed  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  and  here  wa9  a  theatre  where  naughty  words  and  evil 
thoughts  were  not  allowed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  went  to  the  play,  the  last  play  he  had 
previously  been  at  was  the  Committee,  “  which  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  neither,”  said  the  worthy  knight,  “  had  I  not 
been  told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  Church  of  England 
comedy.”  Now,  hitherto  the  Madison  Square  theatre  has  been  the 
home  cf  good  Church  of  England  comedy.  All  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  turned  apostate ;  it  is  a  backslider  ;  it  has  fallen  from 
grace  ;  it  has  burned  its  idols.  It  has  given  up  the  American 
dramatist  for  an  English  version  of  a  German  play.  It  has 
left  domestic  drama  and  high  comedy  for  riotous  farce.  It  has 
so  far  abandoned  its  former  ecclesiastical  attitude  as  to  permit 
the  use  of  “damn”  and  to  exhibit  a  curate  as  the  object  of 
a  series  of  practical  jokes.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  so  far 
at  least,  the  Private  Secretary  has  been  successful ;  it  makes  people 
laugh  ;  and  in  these  dull  times,  amid  the  impending  emotions 
of  a  national  election,  people  want  to  laugh.  In  the  main  Mr. 
Hawtrey’s  adaptation  from  the  German  is  not  unlike  the  adapta¬ 
tions  from  the  German  which  Mr.  Daly  has  been  wont  to  set 
before  the  playgoer  of  New  York;  there  is  the  same  slightness  of 
central  plot  and  the  same  abundance  of  comic  episode ;  the  chief 
difference  is  in  the  dialogue,  which  in  Mr.  Daly’s  plays  is  often  of 
a  high  order,  while  Mr.  Llawtrey’s  is  disfigured  by  commonplace 
puns.  Of  the  performance  nothing  need  be  said.  Coming  after 
the  truly  admirable  rendering  of  a  strong  and  tender  drama  like 
Mr.  Belasco’s  May  Blossom,  the  Private  Secretary  seems  empty 
and  inadequate,  and  unworthy  of  the  theatre  in  which  it  is  acted. 
But  the  performance  of  the  Private  Secretary  at  the  Madison 
Square  is  much  better  than  the  performance  of  Nkas  First  at 
Wallack's,  once  the  foremost  theatre  in  America,  and  now  given 
over  chiefly  to  borrowing  English  plays.  After  the  success  of 
Confusion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  managers  were  willing  to 
plead  the  Baby  Act,  and  that  A  ita’s  First  should  have  succeeded. 
It  is  rather  noisily  acted  by  a  company  recruited  recently  in 
London,  although  reinforced  here  by  a  lew  native  actors.  As  the 
London  audiences  did  not  take  at  once  the  American  humour  of 
the  dialogue  of  Mr.  Daly’s  plays,  so  the  rather  broad  cockney 
humour  of  Nita’s  First  falls  here  on  unfamiliar  ears. 


CONFUSION  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

IN  the  year  1S81-2  the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales 
raised*  nearly  28  millions  by  direct  taxation  upon  a  valuation 
of  140  millions  ;  or,  roughly,  an  Income-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  four-filths  of  Schedule  A.  They  received  from  the 
national  treasury  contributions  amounting  to  2,840,000/.  They 
raised  13  millions  by  way  of  loan,  and  received  from  other  sources 
a  miscellaneous  revenue  of  yf  millions.  Their  total  receipts  were 
nearly  51^,  their  expenditure  nearly  50}  millions,  of  which  1  U- 
millions  were  devoted  to  interest  and  repayment  of  debt.  The 
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total  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  tbe  year  amounted  almost  to 
1 2 1  millions.  None  of  these  figures  can  be  exact;  but  none  of 
them  are  materially  exaggerated.  Tbe  local  authorities,  then,  of 
England  and  Wales  alone  are  responsible  for  an  outlay  equal  to 
live-eighths  of  the  national  expenditure  regulated  by  Parliament, 
•for  a  rapidly  increasing  debt  equal  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
National  Debt.  They  spend  on  poor  relief,  local  administration, 
sewerage,  drainage,  improvements,  and  so  forth,  as  much  as  the 
national  Government  spent  prior  to  the  Crimean  War  on  the  Army 
and  Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  and,  heaviest  of  all,  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  They  raise  by  direct  taxation  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  tbe  average  of  the  Income-tax;  about  as  much  as  the 
Queen’s  Government  raises  from  all  taxes  except  those  on  drink 
and  tobacco.  They  have  incurred  in  fourteen  years  twice  as  much 
debt  as  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  paid  off. 

It  concerns  us,  then,  very  much  to  know  who  and  what  these 
local  authorities  are  ;  who  is  really  responsible  for  an  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  50  millions  which  has  doubled,  a  debt  of  12  r  millious 
which  has  nearly  quadrupled,  in  fourteen  years.  Of  every  penny 
of  the  national  income  and  expenditure  we  have  a  strict,  clear,  in¬ 
telligible,  universally  accessible  account.  Every  one  of  us  may 
know  for  a  few  pence  what  has  become  of  every  sixpence  raised  by 
national  taxation,  direct  and  indirect;  from  what  sources  it  has 
been  derived,  and  to  what  purposes  it  has  been  devoted.  We 
know  who  is  answerable  for  the  outlay  ;  not  a  detail  but  has  been 
considered  and  authorized  by  statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character ;  no  sensible  increase  but  has  been  minutely  scanned  and 
•approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Who  has  incurred  the  local 
debt?  who  has  authorized  the  local  expenditure  of  39  mil. ions, 
apart  from  the  interest  and  repayment  ot  debt  ?  No  one  can  say. 
The  local  expenditure  is  audited,  loans  must  be  authorized  by  Par¬ 
liament  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  accounts  are  verified, 
the  purposes  of  each  individual  loan  officially  investigated  ;  but 
upon  the  policy  and  upon  the  administration  which  has  doubled 
expenditure  and  quadrupled  debt  there  is  nothing  answering  to 
Parliamentary  control,  or  even  to  the  much  fainter  control  of  the 
electorate  over  Parliament  itself.  There  is,  of  course,  the  control 
of  the  ratepayers  ;  but  how  nominal,  how  unreal,  how  futile  this 
is  every  ratepayer  well  knows.  No  accounts  are  really  published  ; 
and,  if  they  were,  only  an  accountant  could  possibly  understand 
and  unravel  their  intricacies.  No  ratepayer  knows  for  what  debts 
he  is  liable  or  can  call  to  account  those  who  have  incurred  them. 
The  confusion  of  local  government  is  fatal  to  responsibility, 
excludes  control,  and  baffles  investigation.  The  most  that  any 
contributor  knows  is  the  total  amount  of  the  annual  demands  upon 
him.  He  pays  a  Poor  Rate  and  a  Borough  or  General  District  Rate, 
perhaps  a  Burial  Rate  and  a  Highway  Rate  also.  The  Poor  Rate, 
the  heaviest  of  all,  is  levied  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  and 
imposed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Union.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  Guardians  are  responsible  ;  that  complaint  must  be 
addressed  to  them  ;  that  the  remedy  for  grievance  or  extravagance 
is  to  agitate  against  and  eject  the  members  for  the  parish  at  the 
next  election.  How  impracticable  this  is  every  man  of  experience 
knows.  There  seems,  indeed,  a  theoretical  responsibility  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  on  inquiry  the 
Guardians  shake  off  a  large  part  of  their  apparent  liability.  For 
the  outlay  upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  they  are  answerable ;  but 
over  the  number  and  cost  of  those  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
relieve  they  have  little  practical  control.  For  a  very  large  part  of 
the  expenditure  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible.  Part  of  it  is  paid 
over  to  the  School  Board,  part  to  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
and  other  authorities.  The  purposes  of  the  General  District  Rate 
are  equally  multifarious.  Of  the  entire  expenditure  of  England 
and  Wales  outside  the  metropolis,  only  six  millions  were  expended 
on  Poor-law  purposes;  and  of  this  amount  nearly  2^  millions  were 
devoted  to  outdoor  relief,  a  matter  over  which  the  ratepayers  of  a 
Union  can  exercise  nO  practical  supervision.  However  excessive 
seem  the  total  of  the  rates,  the  responsibility  is  so  divided  as  to  be 
virtually  neutralized.  Who  is  in  fault?  The  Guardians,  or  the 
Borough  Council,  or  the  Vestry,  select  or  general,  or  the  Justices — 
who,  as  a  non-elective  body,  are  a  special  mark  for  Radical 
denunciation,  but  whose  administration  is  both  frugal  and  prudent, 
and  contrives  as  a  rule  to  make  ends  meet — or  the  Local  Board 
of  Health,  or  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  or  tho  School 
Board?  It  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  and  intolerable 
to  levy  a  separate  rate  for  each  separate  purpose,  or  even  for 
sill  the  purposes  of  each  separate  authority.  .Isa  rule,  everything 
is  charged  either  on  the  Poor  Rate  or  upon  the  Borough  or 
General  District  Rate.  Between  the  expending  body  and  the 
ratepayers  intervenes  at  least  one  intermediate  power,  and  some¬ 
times  more  than  one.  The  ratepayer  can  at  most  assail  those  who 
levy  the  rate ;  and  when  they  clear  themselves,  as  they  can  always 
do,  of  at  least  half  the  responsibility,  though  individual  inquiry 
may  be  pressed  further,  organized  resistance,  popular  agitation  is 
obviously  impracticable. 

The  confusion  of  authority,  the  division  of  responsibility  is 
further  confused  by  the  interlacing  and  crossing  of  the  areas 
subject  to  each  several  jurisdiction.  The  fundamental  unit  is  the 
parish  ;  but  the  parochial  authorities,  the  best  known  to  the  rate¬ 
payer,  are  practically  almost  impotent.  And  what  h  the  parish  ? 
Not  the  old,  still  less  the  new,  ecclesiastical  parish,  of  whose 
character  and  boundaries  its  leading  inhabitants  have  some  general 
idea,  but  the  civil  or  Poor-law  parish — a  totally  different  thing. 
The  Union  is  the  most  important  and  universal  division  of  which 
the  ratepayer  has  any  practical  cognizance.  It  is  composed  of  so 
many  parishes— civil,  not  ecclesiastical.  The  Guardians  of  the 


Union  are  responsible  for  the  Poor-law  expenditure  ;  but  half  the 
so-called  Poor  Rate  is  paid  by  them  to  other  authorities.  The 
parishioners  of  A  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  their  local 
taxation,  and  complain  to  the  Guardians  of  Union  B.  The 
Guardians  answer  that  their  relief  expenditure  is  swelled  by  the 
pauperism  of  borough  0,  in  which  lies  one-half  the  Union,  and 
upon  which  the  rural  parish  A  has  no  means  of  acting.  The 
leading  parishioners  appeal  to  their  neighbours,  only  to  find 
that  their  interests  by  no  means  coincide.  A  lies  iu  Sanitary 
District  D  and  in  Highway  District  E.  The  General  District 
Rate  is  probably  levied  by  the  same  authority  in  the  rural 
parishes  of  the  Union,  but  varies  according  as  they  belong  to 
this  or  that  Highway  District,  to  this  or  that  Improvement 
or  Sanitary  District.  Again,  the  Union  lies  in  two  different 
counties,  and  half  of  it  within  the  boundaries  of  a  borough, 
which  again  cut  two  or  three  parishes  in  twain.  The  confusion  of 
taxation  is  bad  enough,  the  confusion  of  debts  intolerably  worse. 
Parish  A  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debts  of  the  borough.  Parish 
X,  liable  for  these,  has  no  share  in  the  debt  contracted  by  the 
Improvement  Commissioners  or  the  Highway  Board  to  which  A 
is  subject.  A  and  X  alike  are  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
LTnion  ;  but  scarcely  a  parishioner  in  either  can  say  what  is  the 
total  of  the  different  debts  for  which  he  is  liable;  and  not  one 
can  possibly  say  even  approximately  what  is  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  which  shares  each  liability  with  his,  still  less  what  is  the 
aggregate  property  liable  for  the  aggregate  debt  in  which  he  bears 
a  share. 

The  government  of  the  boroughs  is  somewhat  more  intelligible. 
The  confusion  arising  from  the  division  of  Poor-law  and  general 
civil  government  is  bad  enough.  The  boundaries  of  the  Unions 
seldom  coincide  with  those  of  the  borough ;  and  the  latter  in¬ 
tersect  the  confines  not  merely  of  Unions  but  of  parishes.  A 
citizen  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham  knows  whether  or  not  he 
pays  the  borough  rates,  swelled  by  the  lavish  outlay  alike  of 
rates  and  of  borrowed  money  by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  hi3 
successors  have  purchased  their  local  popularity.  But  he  probably 
knows  nothing  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Union ;  and  his 
neighbour  beyond  the  borough  bounds  knows  still  less  of  tho 
finances  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  different  jurisdictions  to  which 
he  belongs.  For  some  purposes  the  two  are  in  the  same  Union, 
for  others  one  is  in  the  borough,  and  one  in  the  county  ;  for  others, 
again,  one  is  subject  to  the  borough  alone,  the  other  to  a  separate 
Health  Board,  Highway  Board,  and  Burial  Board.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  powers  in  the  borough  is  due,  not  to  any  general 
principle  of  legislation,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  functions 
which  in  the  counties  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authorities  have  in  the  boroughs  been  successively  heaped 
upon  the  Town  Council.  Thus  the  latter  is  the  Sanitary  Board, 
the  Highway  Board,  and  perhaps  the  School  Attendance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  borough  ;  but  not  the  School  Board  nor  the  Poor- 
law  authority.  It  levies  the  school  rate,  but  is  not  responsible  for 
its  amount  or  administration.  Again,  the  workhouse  schools  and 
the  schools  of  districts  expressly  formed  for  the  education  of 
pauper  children  are  subject  to  a  distinct  authority  other  than  that 
of  the  School  Board;  and,  again,  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  may  be  founded  by  the  county  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions 
or  the  Town  Council  of  a  borough,  as  well  as  by  private  persons. 
But,  when  a  borough  has  established  a  School  Board,  the  Town 
Council  loses  its  control  over  the  last  class  of  schools. 

The  mere  number  of  the  local  authorities,  empowered  not  to 
levy,  but  to  expend  rates  at  their  discretion  and  to  contract  debts, 
would  suffice  to  prove  the  utter  unsoundness  and  confusion  of 
the  system.  There  are  some  15,000  Poor-law  parishes  which  have 
practically  hardly  any  separate  powers  whatever.  There  are  647 
Unions,  of  which  30  are  metropolitan  and  580  wholly  or  partly 
rural;  176  of  these  are  in  two  or  more  counties,  29  in  three, 
and  4  in  four  counties.  One  Union  has  but  3,000  and  another 
360,000  inhabitants.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  52  counties 
marked  on  the  map ;  but  Yorkshire  is  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  three  counties ;  Lincolnshire  three  for  some  and  four  for 
others ;  Cambridge,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Sussex  are  each  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  two  counties ;  while  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  have  a  common  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  the  chief  and  centre  of  the  county  government.  There  are 
251  municipal  boroughs,  683  Local  Government  districts,  under 
Health  Boards,  some  of  which  are  also  municipal  boroughs.  The 
areas  of  these  frequently  intersect  the  boundaries  of  the  Poor-law 
parish,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Union,  and  even  of  the  county.  And 
there  are  also  some  44  Improvement  Act  Districts  under  separate 
commissions.  Besides,  more  than  6,000  parishes  separately  liable 
for  their  highways,  and  362  Highway  Districts  composed  of  some 
7,000  parishes,  spend  altogether  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  per 
annum.  There  are  also  142  School  Boards  in  boroughs  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  7  millions,  and  2,000  parochial  School 
Boards  for  2,800  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  5^ 
millions.  The  School  Boards  alone  owed  at  Michaelmas  1882 
nearly  12  millions.  There  are,  then,  some  4,000  separate  local 
authorities  (other  than  parochial)  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
with  greater  or  smaller  powers  of  expenditure ;  most  of  them 
having  also  the  power  either  of  direct  taxation  or  the  more 
dangerous  power  of  demanding  by  precept  from  the  general  taxing 
authorities  whatever  sums  they  require  to  expend.  Some  60  coun¬ 
ties,  250  boroughs,  700  local  districts,  640  Unions,  and  2,200 
School  Boards  are  empowered  to  contract  debt  practically  at  their 
discretion,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Of  all  these,  the  250  Borough  Councils  alone  can  be  said  in  any 
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practical  sense  to  be  subject  to  a  partial  supervision  and  limited 
control  on  the  part  of  their  constituents.  As  regards  the  rest,  the 
majority  of  their  constituents  know  not  to  what  authority  they  are 
subject,  what  that  authority  is  doing,  what  money  it  expends,  or 
what  debts  it  is  incurring.  Nor  will  such  knowledge,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  which  it  is  the  indispensable  basis,  ever  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  enormous  mass  of  local  expenditure  and  debt  until  each 
district  is  brought  under  a  single  taxing,  and  at  most  under  one  or 
two  definitive  spending  authorities.  Boundaries  must  coincide  or  at 
least  cease  to  intersect.  Smaller  districts,  like  Unions,  should  lie 
wholly  within  borough  or  county  ;  and  where  important  governing 
bodies,  Town  or  County  Councils,  have  to  act  together,  a  common 
agency  should  be  appointed,  and  the  funds  supplied  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  each,  for  which  the  local  authority  is  responsible  to  its 
constituents.  At  present  50  millions  a  year  are  spent,  and  from  4 
to  8  millions  of  additional  debt  annually  incurred,  without  any 
supervision,  control,  or  responsibility  worthy  of  the  name. 


“  KEIN  SC  H  WE  IN,  ABEE  DEE  WIETH.” 

A  STORY  comes  back  to  our  memory  which  seems  to  have  an 
application  to  recent  political  events.  Several  years  ago  a 
traveller,  passing  through  one  of  the  thriving  valleys  for  which  the 
Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  famous,  sat  down  to  lunch 
with  the  conductor  of  the  diligence.  Suddenly  a  peculiar  grunting 
was  heard  in  the  room.  The  traveller,  much  astonished,  said  to 
his  friend,  the  conductor,  “  Are  pigs  kept  in  this  house  P  ”  “  Das 
ist  kein  Schwein,  mein  Herr,  das  ist  der  Wirth,”  was  the  unex¬ 
pected  answer.  And  in  came  the  landlord,  who  verified  the  fact 
that  a  person  holding  a  respectable  position  may  seem  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  lower  and  more  unsavoury  animals. 

Somebody  or  other,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  is  responsible  for 
giving  to  that  species  of  these  animals  popularly  known  as  the 
“  rough  ”  a  prominence  and  importance  which  we  hoped  he  would 
never  assume  in  English  politics.  That  he  exists  is  a  painful 
truth  ;  that  he  makes  his  presence  felt  both  in  the  domestic  circle 
and  also  when  he  takes  political  questions  into  his  serious  con¬ 
sideration  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  reports  of  the  police- 
courts.  But,  until  now,  those  not  themselves  roughs  have  been 
shy  of  his  acquaintance.  That  he  has  been  often  used  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  partisans  on  each  and  every  side  of  politics  is  a  fact 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  what  is  novel  in  political  controversy 
is  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  charged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  complicity  in  a  silly  and  disgraceful  riot,  should 
not  be  able  to  rise  from  his  place  and  simply  say,  “  Every 
member  of  the  House  knows  that  the  charge  is  untrue  ”  ;  but  that 
he  rises  and  does  his  best  to  refute  it  by  the  evidence  of  men  who, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  are  criminals  hired  by  a  party  that 
differs  from  him.  The  matter  has  grown  to  be  one  of  personal 
truthfulness.  We  must  see  the  “  roughs,”  hired,  as  it  is  said,  at  so 
much  an  evening,  put  face  to  face  with  those  who  deny  that  they 
have  hired  them,  and  who  assert  that  everything  said  by  the  roughs 
is  untrue.  Letters  repudiating  thecharges  brought  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  denying  the  statements  made  by  him 
as  to  the  hiring  of  roughs,  appear  every  day  in  the  journals  of 
Birmingham,  and  if  he  fails  to  substantiate  his  case,  judgment  will 
go  against  him  by  default.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  heard  the 
last  of  his  “  sworn  evidence.”  One  gentleman  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Birmingham  papers,  “  that  the  charges 
are  a  lie.”  And  others  whose  names  have  been  brought  forward 
as  having  been  parties  to  the  riots  write  indignant  denials,  and 
desire  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  give  his  authority  for  such  statements. 
It  is  a  novel  feature  in  English  political  life  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  should  believe  the  word  of  a  “  rough  ”  rather  than 
that  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  of  Birmingham,  one  of 
those  charged  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  having  said  that  “  Liberals 
were  expected  to  come  to  the  demonstration,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  for  vigorously  repelling  them,”  writes: — 
“  I  have  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech,  that,  if  he  means  to  imply  that  I  either  hired 
roughs,  knew  of  roughs  being  hired,  or  that  I  in  any  way  coun¬ 
tenanced  such  a  disreputable  proceeding,  I  have  to  give  the  state¬ 
ment  my  most  unqualified  and  indignant  denial.  I  as  strongly  re¬ 
pudiate  the  assertion  that  I  at  any  time  stated  that  Liberals  would 
be  ‘  vigorously  repelled  ’  from  the  meeting.”  This  is  only  one  of 
many  letters,  more  or  less  forcible  in  language,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  lately.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  made 
assertions  before  on  this  subject  which  can  hardly  be  made  to 
agree  with  others  of  his  own.  At  one  time  he  said  that  “  for  years 
there  has  not  been  a  disturbance  at  a  political  meeting  in  Birming¬ 
ham,”  and  the  other  day  he  said  that  “  for  years  Conservative 
roughs  have  been  paid  to  break  up  Liberal  meetings.”  The  plain 
fact  is  that  the  Caucus  holds  the  whole  political  machinery  of 
Birmingham  in  its  hands.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  with  which  the 
outside  public  need  trouble  itself,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  may  now  be  made  to  remodel  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
lines  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council.  The  municipal  elections 
in  that  town,  which  go  by  a  purely  party  vote,  resulted  in  the  return 
of  sixty  Liberals  and  four  Conservatives ;  while  the  true  proportion 
of  parties  in  the  town  is  such  that  one  Liberal  seat  is  known  to  be 
in  danger  at  the  next  General  Election.  Obviously,  therefore,  elections 
can  be  so  managed  as  to  show  in  their  result  the  adroitness  of 
the  leaders  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  need  have  little  relation 
at  all  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  voters.  It  is  against  this 


system,  applied  already  in  certain  places,  and  applicable  every¬ 
where,  that  those  who  value  free  speech  and  fair  representation 
have  now  to  protest  energetically.  The  “pig”  has  unfortunately 
become  a  factor  in  the  higher  politics.  He  is  not  only  employed 
for  obscene  and  porcine  work,  but  his  evidence  is  quoted  in 
Parliament  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  against  that  of  persons  who 
have  a  clean  record  behind  them.  Beginning  with  one  souvenir 
de  voyage,  we  may  end  with  another.  A  foreigner  was  once 
charged  at  Naples  with  the  alleged  non-payment  of  money  lent  to 
him  by  his  landlord.  No  money  had  passed  at  all  between  the 
two ;  but  the  landlord  produced  in  court  five  witnesses  to  declare 
that  they  had  seen  the  money  paid.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  came  forward  with  ten  witnesses  who  swore  to  having  seen 
the  same  money  paid  back.  How  stands  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
evidence  ?  Is  it  of  this  quality  or  not  ?  Possibly  a  court  of 
law  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  subject ;  but  anyhow 
the  association  between  the  “  rough  ”  and  the  Cabinet  is  at  least 
ominous.  Who  in  this  case  is  the  Schwein,  and  who  is  the 
Wirth  ? 


THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION  AND  THE  MOULD  OF  FOEM. 

A  FURTHER  experience  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  Hamlet  has 
but  served  to  deepen  and  heighten  the  impression  produced 
by  the  first.  It  has  been  hailed  as  an  original  creation  ;  and  the 
reproach  is  just.  Mr.  Barrett  has  gone  boldly  to  work  to  deprive 
the  character  of  every  one  of  the  qualities — beauty,  intellect, 
romance,  distinction,  poetry — which  have  made  it  famous  ;  and, 
in  this  sense,  his  results  are  original  enough.  He  has  the  honour 
of  having  discovered  that  the  heart  of  Hamlet’s  mystery  is  a 
certain  bourgeois  stupidity  ;  of  having  been  the  first  to  perceive 
that  Hamlet  is  an  incarnation  of  the  lower  middle-class  character 
and  the  lower  middle-class  intelligence.  His  Hamlet,  in  fact,  is  a 
highly  respectable  and  serious  person,  trying  to  look  younger  than 
his  age,  and  taking  himself  with  the  solemnity  of  a  perfect  house¬ 
holder.  He  is  touched  with  the  vestryman ;  he  has  notes  of  the 
churchwarden.  He  is  not  stately,  but  pompous ;  not  dignified,  but 
respectable  ;  not  melancholy,  but  dull ;  not  gentlemanlike,  but 
decorous;  with  the  passion,  the  invention,  the  imagination,  the 
pettifogging  ingenuity,  of  the  complete  Philistine,  and,  withal, 
the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  and  irremediably  commonplace. 
The  “  Old  Playgoer  ”  has  said  that  all  the  Hamlets  he  had  known 
lacked  something,  and  that  Mr.  Barrett  lacks  elocution.  He  had 
far  better  have  said  that  Mr.  Barrett  lacks  everything  save  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  leg.  But  it  is  his  fate  to  have  spent  his  life  in  railing 
at  Bottles,  and  to  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  Bottles  as  never  to 
know  Bottles  when  he  sees  him. 

It  is  something,  after  all,  to  have  made  Hamlet  not  only 
tedious  and  devoid  of  distinction,  but  perfectly  tame  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.  That  Mr.  Barrett  may  fairly  claim  to  have  done.  If  he  does, 
we  shall  support  his  claim.  Beyond  that,  however,  we  cannot  go. 
A  good  deal  of  capital  has  been  made  out  of  the  “  new  readings  ” 
with  which  the  present  revival  is  illuminated  and  bestarred.  One 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  another  may  be  that  Mr.  Barrett  has 
so  little  that  is  new  to  offer  that  to  his  admirers  the  slightest 
touch  of  novelty  in  his  work  is  matter  for  congratulation  and  the 
joy  of  descant.  If  it  were  not  so,  what,  iu  this  age  of  Shakspere 
Societies — what,  one  asks  in  all  humility,  had  been  the  fate  of 
such  “emendations”  as  “A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than 
kind,"  and  that  other  and  more  famous  one,  “The  air  bites 
shrewdly.  Is  it  very  cold  ?  ”  Both  are  unimportant  in  themselves. 
The  latter,  however,  is  typical  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  ambition  and 
achievement.  It  has  respectable  authority ;  by  puzzling  over  it, 
you  can  make  a  sort  of  sense  of  it ;  it  is  absolutely  insignificant ; 
and  the  actor  is  quite  incapable  of  such  an  interpretation  as  will 
make  it  acceptable  or  credible.  To  him,  it  is  understood,  it  is  a 
sign  that  Hamlet's  nerves  are  in  such  a  bad  way  that  he  is  not 
sure  whether  the  cold  he  feels  is  in  himself  or  in  the  nipping  and 
the  eager  air  of  Elsinore.  His  way  of  expressing  this  uncertainty 
is  violently  to  hug  himself  and  wag  his  head,  and  then  propound 
the  problem  with  a  merely  interrogative  intonation.  The  effect  is 
meaningless ;  Hamlet  might  remark,  “  The  rain  falls  thickly.  Is 
it  very  wet  ?  ”  or,  “  The  night  looks  blackly.  Is  it  very  dark?  ” 
and  it  would  be  as  good  or  better.  Another  piece  of  subtlety  is 
the  business  with  the  portraits.  Hamlet  espies  his  uncle’s  picture 
on  Gertrude's  table ;  thereupon,  he  takes  his  father's  from  his 
bosom,  and  falls  to  comparing  them.  The  idea  is  respectably  in¬ 
genious  ;  but  as  Mr.  Barrett  fails  utterly  to  make  the  comparison 
interesting,  its  uses,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  are  dubious.  A 
third  example  is  the  exit  after  the  performance  of  the  “  Mouse¬ 
trap.”  “  1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none,”  says  the 
new  Hamlet ;  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  commentary,  he  ruminates  an 
instant — it  is  not  clear  why  or  what  about — draws  his  sword, 
and  goes  forth  to  wait  upon  his  mother,  the  unsheathed  weapon 
in  his  hand.  Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  lecture  to  the 
players.  It  is  now  delivered  as  the  company  is  trooping  in  state 
to  the  theatre ;  and  to  get  them  off,  Hamlet  is  compelled  to  stop 
the  procession,  halt  in  mid-stage,  deliver  his  theory  of  acting, 
and  then  start  the  procession  once  more.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate ;  and  besides,  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  all  one  whether 
Mr.  Barrett  is  taking  a  last  look  at  Ophelia’s  grave ;  or  threatening 
the  King  with  extermination  ;  or  playing  an  impossible  bout  at 
foils  with  his  Laertes ;  or  listening  to  the  players,  as  from  his 
own  hearth-rug ;  or  “  chaffing  ”  Polonius,  as  from  the  sofa  in  his 
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own  back  drawing-room.  In  idea,  effect,  intention  alike,  be  is  j 
always  a  personification  of  middle-class  mediocrity. 

That  Hamlet  is  younger  than  some  have  hitherto  conceived  is  a  1 
good  enough  hypothesis  ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  actor  such  a  reading  might  be  interesting  and  moving  | 
in  no  mean  degree.  But,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Barrett  is  much  less  } 
actor  than  successful  manager ;  and  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  ' 
realize  bis  own  conception  of  Hamlet.  To  be  a  Hamlet  of  eighteen,  j 
it  i9  not  enough  to  make  up  as  young  as  you  can,  and  to  fortify 
yourself  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  comely  Gertrude  and  a  , 
robust  and  red-headed  Claudius ;  it  is  not  enough  to  be  labo¬ 
riously  interested  in  fencing  and  play  acting,  and  inclined  to  cry  j 
over  the  accident  to  Polonius  ;  it  is  not  even  enough  to  speak 
the  philosophic  passages  of  your  part  like  lessons  you  may  not  | 
understand,  but  have  got  up  carefully,  as  a  boyish — a  good- 
boyish — Hamlet  might,  for  your  professor  at  Wittenberg.  All 
this  is  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  when 
you  come  to  put  it  before  your  public  as  so  much  evidence  of 
youth  if  you  have  no  more  youthfulness  to  back  it.  Youth  is 
ardent,  high-spirited,  a  trifle  antic  and  unreasonable ;  youth  is 
touched  with  passion  and  romance ;  youth  is  before  all  things 
young.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Barrett,  it  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Youth,  he  has  set  himself  to  prove,  is  essentially  stolid 
and  decorous.  In  voice  it  is  monotonous  and  muffled,  in¬ 
capable  not  merely  of  expressive  intonations,  but  even  of 
thrill ;  in  gesture  it  is  measured,  elaborate,  unmeaning,  even 
spiritless;  in  mien  and  bearing  it  is  decorous  and  stable; 
in  elocution  it  is  commonplace  and  unskilful  at  best,  and 
at  worst  no  more  than  gabbling  and  unintelligible ;  in  ap¬ 
prehension  and  invention  it  is  what  we  have  seen.  Yet  we 
learn  from  the  Times  that  this  is  “  the  most  original  ”  of  Hamlets. 

“  The  Hamlet  of  our  day,”  says  the  Court,  Journal.  “  One 
of  tbe  surprises  of  modern  art,”  opines  the  Telegraph.  “Essen¬ 
tially  the  Hamlet  that  Shakspeare  drew,”  pipes  one  print.  While 
another,  greatly  daring,  remarks  that  “  in  no  previous  represen¬ 
tation  have  the  psychological  processes  through  which  the  mind  j 
of  Hamlet  passes  been  illustrated  with  equal  clearness”;  and  j 
another  writer,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  contest  of  hallucination, 
deliberately  declares  that  “  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  interpretation  of 
Hamlet  is  the  boldest  and  most  triumphantly  successful  that  has 
been  seen  for  many  a  day.”  What  is  strange  is  that  no  one  has 
recalled  the  most  appropriate  description  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  Hamlet 
possible — that  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Pocket  of  Mr.  Waldengarver’s 
Hamlet — ■“  massive  and  concrete.” 


SALVATIONISTS  AND  SKELETONS. 

A  PYRRHIC  victory  was  obtained  last  week  at  Maidstone 
Assizes  by  the  hosts  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Booth  of 
Queen  Victoria  Street.  A  score  of  sorrowful  “  Skeletons  ”  stood 
humbled  in  the  dock,  convicted,  for  the  most  part  on  their  own 
confession,  of  participation  in  what  have  been  grandiosely  described 
as  the  “  Worthing  Riots.”  A  few  of  the  more  grievous  offenders 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  four  months, 
and  the  rest  were  suffered  to  depart  upon  entering  into  recog¬ 
nizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.  Inasmuch 
as  there  really  was  a  considerable  disturbance  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  wherein  the  shop  of  an  unpopular  tradesman  was 
wrecked  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  his  house,  probably 
no  one  will  think  that  these  sentences  erred  on  the  side  of 
severity.  Still,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  were  a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Booth,  and  constituted  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  who 
behaves  in  a  noisy,  offensive,  and  disgusting  manner  does  not 
thereby  necessarily  make  it  legally  justifiable  for  his  neighbour  to 
commit  a  violent  assault  upon  him.  It  is  just  as  well  that  this 
should  be  made  generally  known  among  the  sort  of  people  in  whom 
a  strong  love  of  disorder  combines  with  probably  a  very  moderate 
dislike  of  the  improprieties  they  profess  to  be  resenting  to  produce 
an  outbreak  of  the  Worthing  description,  which  does  no  good  to 
anybody,  and  is  in  itself  rather  dangerous  and  very  disagreeable. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  vindicate  the  Queen’s  peace 
which  had  been  so  grievously  outraged ;  but,  not  wishing  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  immediate  victims  of  the  wrongs  he  was  re¬ 
dressing,  he  took  the  opportunity,  while  passing  sentence,  to 
deliver  a  discourse,  which,  a9  law  coming  from  so  high  an 
authority,  seems  to  us  to  set  the  vexed  question  of  the  mock- 
religious  street  nuisance  finally  at  rest,  and,  as  common  sense 
spoken  by  a  man  of  the  world,  will  command  the  assent  of  nearly  all 
reasonable  persons.  We  therefore  reproduce  the  most  important  pas¬ 
sages  : — “  As  to  the  ‘  Salvation  Army,’  no  doubt  they  thought  they 
were  doing  good,  but,  although  they  ought  to  be  protected  from 
violence,  yet  if  they  acted  so  as  to  cause  annoyance  to  others,  they 
themselves  would  be  offending  against  the  law  and  would  be  liable 
to  punishment,  for  they  had  no  right  so  to  act ;  and  he  believed 
that  if  they  assembled  and  acted  tumultuously  and  noisily  in  the 
public  streets,  so  as  to  cause  disturbance  and  annoyance  and 
so  as  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  the  law  was  strong  enough 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.  He  himself  had  witnessed 
in  various  towns  in  England  on  Sundays  most  scandalous  and 
disgraceful  scenes  caused  by  processions  of  people  with  or 
without  music,  but  with  noises  of  the  most  offensive  kind, 
shrieking,  shouting,  causing  such  disturbances  as  to  make  one 
doubt  whether  one  was  in  a  civilized  country.  He  had  witnessed 
scenes  of  this  sort  when  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  which 


made  him  wonder  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold 
the  peace  and  enforce  the  law  should  not  interpose  to  prevent 
them.  He  warned  those  who  took  part  in  these  proceedings  that, 
if  they  persisted  in  these  scandalous  scenes,  and  in  processions 
which  caused  uproar  and  disturbance  in  the  streets,  it  would  be 
the  fault  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  law  if  they 
were  not  punished  for  it.  He  had  read  that  very  morning  in 
the  Times  that  a  ‘  captain  ’  in  the  ‘  Army  ’  had  been  most 
properly  convicted  of  causing  obstruction  and  disturbance  in  the 
streets ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  conviction  would 
be  upheld.”  Referring  to  a  design  on  the  part  of  certain 
Town  Councils  for  “  obtaining,  if  necessary,  special  powers 
from  Parliament  to  prevent  these  offences,”  Mr.  Justice  Manisty 
“  believed  that,  if  they  were  rightly  advised,  they  would  find 
that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  sufficient  to  give  such  power, 
but,  if  not,  then  he  was  sure  Parliament  would  confer  it.”  It 
will  he  seen  from  this  extract  that  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  goes 
a  little  further  than  Lord  Bramwell  did  in  his  published  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  law  of  nuisance.  The  latter  only  described  what  a 
nuisance  was,  and  pointed  out  that  any  one  who  felt  aggrieved 
by  a  nuisance  could  prosecute  the  person  who  committed  it.  The 
former  asserts  with  the  greatest  plainness,  what  everybody  knows 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  people  profanely  calling  themselves  the 
“  Salvation  Army  ”  constantly  do  commit  nuisances,  and  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  when  they  do,  the  police  ought  to  put  a  stop 
to  that,  as  they  would  to  any  other  offence  openly  committed. 
This  is  but  common  sense,  for  the  police  are  not  intended  to 
wait  to  repress  crime  until  somebody  makes  a  formal  complaint. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  constable  who  should  look  on  at 
an  assault  or  a  burglary,  and  do  nothing,  because  the  victim 
omitted  to  say  that  he  charged  the  offender  with  his  offence? 
And  in  the  case  of  an  offence  which  affects  whole  streetsful 
of  people  at  a  time,  but  which,  from  its  transient  nature,  is 
specially  likely  to  escape  the  individual  prosecution  which  it 
deserves,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  police  are  bound  in  an 
especial  degree  to  take  the  initiative  in  prosecution  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  public.  If  the  police  all  over  England 
bestir  themselves  properly,  we  believe  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  Mr.  Booth  and  his  friends  to  conduct  themselves,  if 
not  with  decency,  at  least  without  making  such  a  disturbance  as 
to  amount  to  the  commission  of  a  nuisance  ;  and,  if  they  do  that, 
there  need  be  comparatively  little  apprehension  of  retaliatory 
violence  being  provoked. 


TIIE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  peculiar  constitution  of  the  English  money  market  has 
been  clearly  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
Since  1879  trade  has  not  been  so  depressed  as  it  is  at  present. 
We  have  built  too  many  ships,  and  in  consequence  the  shipping 
trade  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  iron  trade  is  like¬ 
wise  depressed ;  so  is  the  coal,  and  so  is  the  cotton  trade.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  an  important  industry  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not 
at  present  suffering.  Agriculture  has  been  injured,  first  by  a  long 
series  of  bad  harvests,  and  more  lately  by  the  fall  in  prices ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  produce  trades  have  likewise  been  affected 
adversely  by  the  decline  in  prices.  At  the  same  time  speculation 
is  quite  dormant.  Owing  to  the  panics  in  Paris  and  New  York, 
and  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  securities  that  has  resulted, 
there  is  scarcely  any  speculation  going  on.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  exceptionally  low. 
Because  trade  is  so  bad,  and  prices  are  so  low,  it  needs  much 
less  capital  now  to  carry  on  the  same  business  than  was  re¬ 
quired  in  x 88 1  ;  and,  speculation  being  dormant,  there  is  also  less 
demand  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  Consequently,  capital  ought 
to  have  accumulated  in  the  short-loan  market,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  to  be  exceptionally  low.  And  as  trade  is  depressed 
abroad  quite  as  much  as  at  home,  and  speculation  is  equally 
dormant,  there  likewise  ought  to  be  an  accumulation  of  capital  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  business  all  over  the  world,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  ought  to  be  low  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  interest  was  exceptionally  low  in  the 
summer  of  this  year ;  but  during  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  been 
steadily  rising  until  it  has  now  reached  a  level  that  nobody  antici¬ 
pated  a  month  ago.  And  this  is  due  solely  to  an  export  of  gold. 
By  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  Bank  of  England  is  required  to 
hold  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  for  all  the  notes  issued  by 
it  over  the  specified  amount  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue 
against  Government  securities.  When  therefore,  gold  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  exported,  the  Bank  has  to 
cancel  an  equivalent  amount  of  notes,  and  consequently  its  reserve 
diminishes.  But,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Bank  of  England 
holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  country ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  decreases,  all  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  find  their  reserves  proportionately  dimi¬ 
nished.  If  the  decrease  reaches  a  certain  amount,  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  is  generated.  To  reassure  the  commercial  community 
and  stop  the  decrease  in  its  reserve,  the  Bank  of  England  has  but 
one  resource,  that  of  raising  its  rate  of  discount,  and  thereby 
raising  the  rate  of  interest  in  England.  By  doing  this,  it  is  made 
worth  the  while  of  those  who  would  otherwise  take  away  gold  to 
leave  it  in  London  for  employment,  and  it  is  also  made  worth  the 
while  of  those  who  have  gold  employed  elsewhere  to  send  it  to 
London,  where  it  earns  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  now  by  successive  steps  in  a  single  month  raised  its 
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rate  of  discount  from  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  from  3  per  cent,  to 
4  per  cent.,  and  (on  Thursday  last)  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  rate  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short- 
loan  market  of  London  has  risen  in  four  weeks  150  per  cent.,  so 
intense  has  been  the  apprehension  aroused  by  the  drain,  and  so 
eager  the  desire  to  stop  it. 

As  we  explained  when  writing  on  this  subject  a  little  while  ago, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  loanable  capital  at  this  time  of  the 
year  at  home  and  abroad  owing  to  the  agricultural  requirements 
of  the  season.  And  just  now,  also,  this  country  is  committed  to  | 
engagements  with  certain  foreign  countries  which  lead  to  an 
export  of  gold.  Large  loans,  for  example,  have  been  raised  by 
our  colonies  and  by  foreign  countries  here  in  London,  and  the 
borrowers  are  able  to  take  the  amounts  lent  to  them  in  any  pro¬ 
portion  they  please  in  the  shape  of  gold.  In  the  case  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  it  is  true,  gold  is  not  likely  to  be  taken,  for 
the  Australian  Colonies  are  themselves  producers  of  gold.  Hut, 
if  they  do  not  take  the  gold,  they  do  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
send  to  this  country  the  gold  raised  from  their  own  mines,  as  they 
would  do  if  they  had  not  borrowed.  The  effect  of  the  Australian 
loans  thus  is  to  stop  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  this 
country,  and  thereby  diminish  the  supply  of  gold  upon  which  we 
usually  count.  In  the  case  of  foreign  countries  generally  some 
portion  of  gold  may  be  expected  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
loans  raised  ;  while  the  Nile  expedition  is  sure  to  render  necessary 
the  shipment  to  Egypt  of  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  to  pay 
the  troops  and  defray  other  expenditure.  But  these  small  drains 
would  have  little  effect  upon  the  money  market  were  it  not  for 
the  unexpected  export  of  gold  to  New  York.  This  export  has 
assumed  large  proportions  of  late.  Why  it  should  be  so  nobody 
seems  able  to  understand.  Trade  is  as  bad  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is  iu  Europe,  and  speculation  is  quite  as  dormant.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  New  York  as  great  an  accumulation 
of  unemployed  capital  as  in  London  or  Paris,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  likewise  to  be  equally  low.  New  York  has  become 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Union,  and  the  Associated  Banks 
of  that  city  keep  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  country, 
just  as  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  ultimate  reserve  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the 
Associated  Banks  hold  at  the  present  time  an  unprecedentedly 
large  reserve.  Usually  at  this  season  of  the  year  their  surplus 
reserve  is  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds;  but  at 
present  it  amounts  to  about  6j  millions  sterling.  The  surplus 
reserve,  therefore,  in  New  York  is  a  great  many  times  larger  than 
it  ever  has  been  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rate  of  interest  is  exceptionally  low.  The  Banks  are 
lending  upon  Stock  Exchange  securities  from  day  to  day  at  from 
1  to  2  per  cent.  But  there  is  another  point  to  be  noted  which 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  situation.  While  the  banks  are 
lending  upon  Stock  Exchange  securities  at  from  1  to  2  per 
cent.,  they  are  charging  as  much  as  5  and  even  6  per  cent,  for 
discounting  commercial  bills.  It  seems  to  follow  from  this  either 
that  the  Banks  believe  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  so 
very  unsound  a  state  that  a  crisis  is  coming,  and  consequently 
they  are  afraid  of  buying  the  bills  of  people  in  trade  ;  or  else 
that  the  Banks  hold  such  large  quantities  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities  that  they  are  trying  to  bolster  up  the  market  for 
these  by  lending  at  exceptionally  low  rates  to  those  who  deal 
in  the  market.  It  may  be  that  both  influences  are  at  work — the 
Banks  may  distrust  merchants  and  traders  generally,  and  they  may 
be  holders  of  large  quantities  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  If 
this  be  so,  if  either  explanation  is  the  true  one,  or  both  explana¬ 
tions  are  partially  true,  the  position  of  affairs  in  New  York  is 
much  more  serious  than  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  gold  is  being  sent  to  New  Y  ork,  not  because  it 
is  really  wanted  there  for  employment  in  business,  but  because 
bankers  are  afraid  that  a  crisis  is  approaching,  and  are  pro¬ 
viding  themselves  with  all  the  funds  they  can  command.  There 
is  another  possible  explanation — namely,  that  just  now  the  United 
States  are  exporting  large  quantities  of  grain  and  cotton,  and 
that  as,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  trade,  there  is  no  demand 
for  English  goods,  exporters  are  taking  payment  in  coin.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  this  can  be  true.  When  gold 
cannot  be  employed  remuneratively,  it  is  the  least  profitable  of 
all  the  forms  in  which  international  payments  can  be  made.  As 
already  stated,  the  Banks  are  obliged  to  lend  the  large  sums  they 
hold  at  present  at  the  rate  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  It  follows, 
then,  if  the  exporters  of  produce  are  taking  payment  in  gold,  that 
they  are  withdrawing  it  from  London,  where  the  gold  is  worth 
between  4  and  5  per  cent.,  and  employing  it  in  New  York, 
where  it  is  not  worth  quite  half  as  much.  Unless  there  were 
great  distrust,  and  everybody  found  it  necessary  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  against  any  contingencies  that  may  arise,  it  would  seem 
the  natural  course  for  men  in  business  to  leave  the  gold  in  London 
for  employment  here.  Even,  then,  if  gold  is  being  taken  to  pay 
for  imports  in  preference  to  all  forms  of  commodities,  it  would 
seem  that  there  must  be  extreme  distrust  in  New  York,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  position  of  affairs  there  is  more  serious 
than  people  have  hitherto  supposed. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any 
opinion.  In  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  ao  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  now  prevails  in  London. 
Trade  being  depressed  as  it  is  and  speculation  dormant,  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  to  be  very  low.  But  if  gold  shipments  to  America 
Continue,  the  rate  of  interest  will  not  only  remain  high,  but  the 


Bank  of  England  will  be  compelled  to  raise  it  even  further.  In 
the  state  of  trade  and  speculation  in  the  United  States  itself,  again, 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  justify  the  large  drain  of  gold  that 
is  going  on  from  Europe.  Loanable  capital  is  lying  idle  in 
immense  amounts  in  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  low. 
Therefore,  gold  ought  not,  according  to  all  precedent,  to  go 
from  Europe  to  America.  But  if  there  is  a  feeling  approach¬ 
ing  towards  panic  amongst  the  capitalists  of  New  York,  they 
may  continue  to  draw  gold  from  Europe  in  unnecessarily  large 
amounts  and  at  any  cost  that  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  If 
they  do  this,  the  Bank  of  England  will  have  no  option  but 
to  make  the  operation  dearer  and  dearer  until  at  length  it 
reaches  a  point  when  the  New  York  capitalists  will  cease  to 
draw  the  gold.  Another  curious  point  in  the  situation  is  that 
the  Bank  of  France  holds  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much 
gold  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower  in  Paris  than  in  London ;  yet  no  gold 
comes  from  London  to  Paris,  or,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  gold 
is  not  taken  from  Paris  for  New  York,  while  it  is  taken  from 
London.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  exporters  of  gold 
would  buy  it  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  Paris  is  the  cheapest 
market  now  as  compared  with  London.  Yet  they  do  not  do  so. 
To  some  extent  they  are  prevented  by  the  bimetallic  system  in 
France,  which  enables  the  Bank  of  France  to  refuse  to  pay  in  gold 
and  compel  its  creditors  to  take  silver.  But  that  only  partially 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  desire  to  affect  the  London  money  market,  and 
perhaps  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  by  this  constant  drain  of 
gold  which  is  forcing  up  the  value  of  money.  As  yet  the  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks,  and  the  discount  houses  and  bill-brokers — 
the  outside  market,  as,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  are  called — have  not  raised  their  rates  to  the  level  of 
the  Bank-rate  ;  they  are  discounting  more  than  £  per  cent,  lower. 
There  is  a  danger  that  this  may  enable  the  drain  of  gold  to  go  on. 
But,  if  it  does  go  on,  the  outside  market  will  be  forced  to  raise 
its  rates,  for  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  barely 
9)  millions,  which  is  much  too  low.  The  rise  in  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount  make  it  more  difficult  for  embarrassed  traders 
to  tide  over  their  difficulties.  But  a  serious  failure  with  a  Bank 
reserve  of  9)-  millions  would  try  the  nerves  of  the  City. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  Crystal  Palace  concert  of  November  1st  opened  with 
Berlioz’s  overture  Le  Corsaire,  intended  as  an  overture  to 
Byron’s  poem.  This  work  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country  as 
to  make  criticism  of  it  unnecessary  or  impertinent.  The  general 
impression  which  it  produces  is  not  one  of  entire  artistic  success, 
though  it  is  full  of  passages  of  great  interest.  It  is  not  conceived 
as  a  piece  of  programme  music,  nor  is  it  easy  to  grasp  what  par¬ 
ticular  effect  is  aimed  at  by  the  composer.  The  overture  was 
followed  by  Chopin’s  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  No.  1 
in  E  (Op.  11),  Mile.  Clotilde  Kleeberg  taking  the  solo  instrument. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  this  artist,  and  a 
second  hearing  has  amply  confirmed  it.  But  few  pianists  can  pro¬ 
duce  so  clear  and  pure  a  tone  ;  and  in  this  concerto  and  in  the  solos 
for  Pianoforte  Prelude  and  Fugue C  sharp  J,  S.  Bach,  “Evening,” 
Schumann,  waltz  in  E  flat  minor,  No.  2  (Op.  93),  Stephen  Heller, 
Mile.  Kleeberg  had  ample  opportunity  of  showing  how  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  how  intelligently  she  can  render  music  of  widely 
different  styles,  and  her  artistic  sympathy  with  various  musical 
moods.  An  Orchestral  Interlude  from  Stanislaus,  by  Liszt,  with 
the  title  “  Salve  Polonia,”  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  in  two  movements,  Andante  Pietoso  and  Allegro 
Marziale,  and  is  founded  on  a  theme  from  the  composer’s  setting 
of  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm  and  two  Polish  national  songs.  With 
this  material  Liszt  has  constructed  a  first  movement  full  of  inter¬ 
esting,  suggestive,  and  ingenious  passages,  but,  on  the  whole,  tame 
and  uninteresting  in  general  effect ;  and  a  second  movement,  in 
which  some  instances  of  great  musical  ingenuity  are  masked  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  crash  of  noise  by  which  the  composer  has 
endeavoured  to  cover  his  want  of  inspiration  and  to  simulate  deep 
and  heroic  emotion.  O11  the  whole,  we  regard  this  production  as 
one  of  greater  historical  than  artistic  interest.  Madame  Minnie 
Hauk  was  the  vocalist,  and  sang  “  Elsa’s  Dream,”  from  Lohengrin, 
“  La  Styrienne,”  from  Mignon,  and  “  Llabanera,”  from  Carmen. 
These  songs  were  all  fairly  well  given,  but  were  disfigured  by  a 
certain  “  staginess  ”  of  style,  by  crude  vocalization,  and  false  into¬ 
nation.  On  being  encored,  Madame  Hauk  thought  fit  to  sing, 
with  archness,  a  rubbishy  Scotch  song,  and  indulged  in  singularly 
false  intonation.  However,  the  shock  soon  passed  off  under  the 
influence  of  a  fine  performance  of  Beethoven’s  0  minor  Symphony 
(No.  5,  Op.  67).  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  Mr.  Manns 
has  now  got  his  band  to  a  point  of  perfection  even  higher  than 
that  to  which  he  has  raised  it  in  former  years.  Not  only  is  the 
tone  exquisite  throughout  all  parts,  the  balance  perfect,  and  the 
attack  mathematically  accurate,  but  in  even  the  heaviest  scoring 
all  the  parts  stand  out  in  a  manner  that  has  been  rarely  heard  in 
any  orchestra  in  this  country. 
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REVIEWS. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.* 

THE  strange  and  painful  impressions  made  by  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Froude’s  former  volumes  setting  forth  the  life  of 
Carlyle  and  his  immediate  surroundings  are  not  removed  or 
modified  by  the  perusal  of  those  which  have  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  In  some  matters,  indeed,  the  further  revelations  of  a 
miserable  domestic  interior  now  made  seem  likely  still  more  to 
damage  the  character  of  the  man  whose  literary  executor  was 
selected  in  some  respects  so  unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation, 
and  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  astonishment  occasioned  by  the 
way  in  which  the  confidential  and  too  deeply  trusted  friend  has 
executed  his  task.  No  deplorable  or  shameful  detail  has  been 
spared,  a  minute  and  exhaustive  anatomical  demonstration  has 
been  made  of  every  morbid  structure,  the  scalpel  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  has  been  ruthlessly  employed  to  lay  bare  and  exhibit  all 
the  ravages  of  disease.  As  Hamlet’s  father  was  sent  by  his  un¬ 
natural  brother  to  his  grave  with  all  his  imperfections  full  upon 
him,  so  has  Carlyle  been  recalled  from  his  tomb  by  one  who 
rofesses  to  have  felt  for  him  the  love  and  veneration  of  a  son, 
ut  who  has  performed  by  some  marvellous  perversion  of  judg¬ 
ment  all  that  might  have  been  looked  for  from  his  worst  enemy. 

What  to  show  and  what  to  withhold  are,  of  course,  questions  to 
be  considered  by  every  one  who  undertakes  to  present  a  biogra¬ 
phical  portraiture ;  and  in  the  very  effort  to  secure  a  veracious 
resemblance,  the  intended  result  may  be  sometimes  destroyed. 
What  is  truth?  may  be  asked  in  no  jesting  spirit  by  an  earnest 
inquirer,  who  is  well  content  to  stay  for  an  answer,  and  the  satis¬ 
factory  response  may  be  long  in  coming.  It  is  not  by  any  number 
of  photographic  facsimiles  that  a  really  true  likeness  can  be  given. 
The  mind  and  hand  of  the  artist  are  needed  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  perfect  picture.  The  study  of  Carlyle,  indeed,  has  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  on  many  sides,  and  from  very  different  points  of  view. 
He  had  a  religion  which  seems  not  to  have  afforded  him  great 
comfort.  Fie  had  a  philosophy,  which  chiefly  perplexed  him  ;  and 
an  unfortunate  bodily  constitution,  which  made  him  generally 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  usual  pleasures  of  life,  or  of  supporting 
with  any  patience  or  equanimity  its  most  ordinary  troubles  and 
annoyances.  His  marriage  wanted  the  essential  elements  (as  it 
seems)  of  domestic  felicity.  He  and  his  wife  had  not  the  blessing 
of  children,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  union  they 
appear  to  have  always  occupied  separate  rooms.  It  was  a  marriage 
which  brought  with  it  a  large  amount  of  its  own  special  sources  of 
unhappiness.  Carlyle  turned  from  work  to  the  attempted  plea¬ 
sures  of  relaxation,  or  went  sadly  back  to  work,  with  equal 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction.  His  fits  of  literary  labour 
were  uneasy  and  explosive.  His  habits  were,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  morose  and  unsocial ;  his  sayings  were  harsh  and  in¬ 
tolerant.  He  might  with  more  truth  be  compared,  among  Greek 
philosophers,  to  a  Diogenes,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  arro¬ 
gance,  employing  the  language  of  a  Thersites,  than  to  a  Socrates 
or  a  Plato ;  and  the  well-known  rebuke  administered  by  the 
last  to  the  sage  of  the  tub  might  with  great  justice  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  Carlyle  by  many  of  his  betters  whom  he 
was  so  wantonly  and  petulantly  in  the  habit  of  abusing.  His 
attitude  of  scorn  and  contempt  for  science  was  unworthy  of 
him,  for  he  knew  better.  He  had  translated  from  Legendre, 
and  he  had  read  Newton,  whom,  together  with  Laplace,  he  de¬ 
spised,  although  for  Kepler  he  professed  the  greatest  admiration. 
AVith  all  his  aspirations  after  veracity,  and  all  his  exclamations 
against  shams  and  windbags,  there  was  a  certain  want  of  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  which  underlay  all  his  wild  cries  and 
fierce  denunciations  of  the  persons  and  of  the  things  which  it 
pleased  him  to  call  by  ugly  and  offensive  names.  “  To  come  out  of 
Houndsditch,”  was  his  phrase  of  invitation  to  the  modern  Christian 
world  to  abandon  so  much  of  its  religion  as  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  sources  which  so  largely  tinctured  the  religion  upon  which 
Carlyle  himself  was  brought  up,  and  to  which  he  owed  so  much 
of  his  own  strength,  as  well  as  so  much  of  his  peculiarity.  He 
hated  Jews,  and  was  opposed,  with  all  his  paraded  notions  of 
liberty,  to  their  political  emancipation  in  England,  and  he  chose  to 
identify  the  priests  and  prophets  and  warriors  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  the  most  degenerate  type  of  their  modern  descendants. 
The  actual  assault,  however,  on  the  creeds  of  Christendom  he 
shrank  from  making,  as  he  did  from  any  practical  effort  to  remedy 
the  general  state  of  alleged  wrong  and  evil  in  the  world.  His 
detestation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  culminated  in  its  in¬ 
tensity  when  he  saw  its  worship  going  on  in  the  churches  of 
Belgium ;  but  he  had  nothing  better  to  suggest,  and  admits  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  disturb  even  that  faith  so  long  as  its 
destruction  would  leave  an  utter  blank  and  no  means  of  spiritual 
or  intellectual  guidance  for  its  believers.  If  he  is  to  he  compared 
with  Greek  heroes,  as  well  as  philosophers,  he  was  more  like  to 
poor  Philoctetes  in  Lemnos,  with  his  perpetual  wailings,  than  to 
Prometheus,  with  all  his  dignity  and  defiance,  on  the  Caucasian 
rock.  Indeed,  he  had  stolen  no  fire  from  heaven,  and  he  suffered 
chiefly  from  the  “  rat  gnawing  at  his  stomach  ”  in  the  form  of 
vulgar  indigestion,  and  not  from  such  a  torment  as  that  of  the 
heaven-sent  eagle  who  devoured  the  vitals  of  the  audacious  son  of 
Japetus. 

*  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of  his  Life  in  London.  2  vols.  London  : 
LoDgmans  &  Co.  1884. 


Thus  far  has  been  seen  the  seamy  side  of  the  tapestry ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  remains  to  be  given  the  portrait  of  one  en¬ 
dowed  with  some  singularly  fine  and  remarkable  qualities.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  most  independent,  honest  character  and  of  lofty 
thoughts,  who  would  not  for  any  worldly  advantage  abate  one 
jot  of  his  own  standard  of  right  and  duty,  essentially  of  a 
generous  and  kindly  nature,  a  delightful  companion,  shining  in 
society,  a  good  son,  a  devoted  brother,  a  really  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  friend,  and  the  author  of  all  those  great  contributions  to 
English  literature  which  have  for  so  long  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  historians  and  essayists.  This  being  so,  why  has  every  fault 
and  weakness  been  traced  with  such  loving  insistence  as  to  spare 
no  ugly  or  repulsive  detail  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  law  of  supposed  veracity  laid  down  to 
have  indicated  the  existence  of  certain  failings,  and  to  have  given 
specimens  of  them  only  ?  Why  need  every  splenetic  and  hasty 
remark  of  scorn  or  condemnation  spoken  or  found  in  the  letters 
or  journals  have  been  preserved  and  printed  for  the  misguidance  of 
posterity?  The  seemingly  spiteful  and  malignant  things  when 
spoken  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a  laugh,  and  a  look  and 
an  eff  usion  of  humour,  which  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  the  ill- 
nature  and  venom  which  they  will  seem  to  have  to  those  who  read 
them  in  cold  blood,  and  without  their  surrounding  warmth  of 
atmosphere.  Could  Carlyle  have  desired  that  all  these  things 
should  be  repeated,  or  that  his  whole  journal  should  be  without 
any  reticence  or  remorse  laid  open  to  the  world,  to  the  offence  and 
dismay  of  the  majority  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  to  give 
pain  to  the  persons  who  are  so  cruelly  caricatured  in  his  etchings 
(bit  in  as  they  are  with  verjuice)  and  to  those  who  cared  for 
them  ?  lie  once  wrote,  “  Remember  me  generally  to  all  friends. 
Good  souls !  I  like  them  all  better  than  perhaps  they  would 
suspect  from  my  grim  ways.”  In  another  place  he  regrets  his 
style  of  talk  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  “  so  fierce,  exaggerative, 
and  scornful  of  surrounding  men  and  things,  as  is  painful  to  me 
to  think  of  now.” 

Why  must  all  his  “  perversions  and  contortions  ”  (to  quote  a 
couple  of  Carlyle’s  own  words  on  Rousseau)  be  unsparingly 
chronicled?  Why  need  the  discomforts  occasioned  between  him 
and  his  wife  by  what  should  have  been  a  thoroughly  useful  and 
agreeable  friendship  be  dwelt  upon  at  such  length  and  with  so 
much  zest  ?  An  acquaintance  takes  place  between  an  author  of 
reputation  and  a  married  couple  of  high  rank,  and  belonging 
to  the  best  society  in  England.  Lady  Harriet  Baring  added 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  her  position  a  remarkable  power 
of  making  herself  liked,  and  was  full  of  kindness  for  the  man 
who  wanted  so  much  of  what  she  could  bestow  upon  him.  The 
wife  was  not  neglected  or  forgotten.  In  some  instances  a  man 
whose  reputation  as  an  author  or  an  artist  gains  him  an  admission 
to  social  circles  to  which  he  was  not  born  is  content  to  frequent 
them  alone ;  nor  is  it  easy,  on  many  accounts,  for  the  wife  always 
to  accompany  him  to  houses  where  she  also  might  not  feel  so 
much  at  home  as  her  husband.  Carlyle  certainly  would  never 
have  brooked  any  social  slight  upon  his  wife,  and  everything  was 
done  by  the  Barings  to  include  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  their  constant  kind 
thoughts  for  his  welfare  and  amusement.  Still  the  situation  was 
a  strained  one,  and  a  kind  of  jealousy  grew  up — aggravated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  husband’s  characteristic  want  of  perception  of  the 
real  state  of  his  wife’s  feelings.  Her  temper,  indeed,  was  as  quick 
as  his  own  ;  she  suffered  more  than  he  did  from  want  of  regular 
good  health ;  and  Carlyle  said  of  her  that  her  tongue  in  anger  was 
like  a  cat’s,  and  would  take  the  skin  off  at  a  touch  ;  also  that  she 
had  the  temper  of  a  rat-trap.  Mr.  Froude  says  she  had  a  terrible 
habit  of  speaking  out  the  exact  truth  when  it  had  better  have 
been  left  unspoken.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Carlyle  should  some¬ 
times  have  been  glad  to  go  to  Bath  House  without  her,  or  that 
she  should  have  inwardly  resented  his  absences.  Nor  were  the 
two  women,  other  considerations  apart,  with  their  own  individual 
natures,  ever  likely  to  have  got  on  very  well  together  or  to  have 
become  suitable  and  easy-going  friends.  But  no  opportunity  is 
omitted  of  showing  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  a  bad  light,  and  she  has  fared 
even  worse  than  her  husband  in  these  volumes.  It  is  called 
“  administering  a  shrewing”  to  Carlyle  when  she  laid  before  him 
a  long  and  carefully-prepared  “budget”  of  domestic  expenses, 
in  order  to  spare  him  as  much  trouble  as  she  could.  She  always 
did  avoid  troubling  him,  and  on  this  occasion  was  ready  to  make 
much  personal  sacrifice.  The  paper  itself  is  full  of  cleverness  and 
humour,  which  has  not  been  noted,  and  it  deserves  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  than  it  has  received. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  note  all  the  matters  of  con¬ 
sequence  and  amusement  in  these  pregnant  volumes,  which,  with 
due  expression  of  regret  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  seemed 
right  to  produce  them,  cannot  be  laid  down  without  a  deep 
feeling  of  their  importance  and  surpassing  interest.  They  contain 
the  history  of  the  sayings  and  writings  and  doings  of  Carlyle  for  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  beginning  from  his  removal  in  1834,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  to  London,  where  he  resided  in  the  same 
well-known  house  at  Chelsea  until  his  death  in  1881.  We  have 
the  beginnings  of  the  writing  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
tragic  story  of  the  burning  of  the  manuscript  for  the  first  volume, 
which  brought  out  some  of  Carlyle’s  very  finest  qualities.  We 
can  read  of  his  early  struggles  with  poverty  and  depression,  and 
of  his  reception  in  the  best  London  society. 

It  was  he  who  got  the  now  flourishing  London  Library  founded, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  books  at  home  instead  of  going  to 
read  them  at  the  expense  of  much  loss  of  time  and  headaches  at 
the  British  Museum.  What  afterwards  appeared  as  the  Chartism 
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was  first  offered  as  an  article  for  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Lockhart, 
"between  whom  and  Carlyle  there  existed  much  mutual  regard. 
The  lectures  given  in  London  were  Carlyle’s  first  breadwinners, 
and  the  account  of  their  delivery,  and  the  throes  and  anguish 
they  caused,  is  most  interesting.  The  names  of  Monckton  Milnes, 
Tennyson,  and  Thirlwall  are  among  the  few  which  are  mentioned 
without  slight  or  sneer.  The  trial  at  which  Carlyle  was  obliged 
to  serve  as  a  special  juryman  illustrates  his  impatience  of  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  his 
humour  and  his  fitness  for  practical  life,  if  he  had  chosen  or 
had  been  able  to  overcome  his  wayward  dislike  to  enter  into  it 
under  the  necessary  conditions  of  mutual  convenience  and  con¬ 
cession.  In  1840  the  Cromwell  begins  to  loom  in  the  distance. 
The  short  visit  to  Belgium  shows  Carlyle  in  a  truly  charming 
light,  and  his  records  of  it  are  justly  classed  by  Mr.  Froude  as 
among  the  lightest  and  brightest  of  all  tourists’  diaries.  Would 
that  such  chances  had  turned  up  more  often  for  him,  and  that 
he  had  more  frequently  availed  himself  of  such  as  did  offer  them¬ 
selves  ;  hut  to  do  anything,  and  still  more  to  settle  to  do  anything, 
seems  to  have  been  always  a  thing  repugnant  to  his  nature. 

The  writings  of  an  immediate  political  bearing  began  with  Rast 
and  Present,  and  to  the  effect  of  these  Mr.  Froude  attaches  more 
importance  than  they  really  ever  had.  The  only  occasion  when 
Carlyle  attempted  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  otherwise  than  by 
writing  was  in  the  matter  of  Governor  Eyre,  when  his  action  was 
abortive.  Nor  will  many  be  found  to  agree  with  Mr.  Froude  that 
the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  in  refusing  to  take  sides 
with  France  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  again  on  a  later 
occasion  in  Turkey,  was  due  to  Carlyle’s  letters  in  the  Times.  The 
time  spent  with  Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  annual  visits  to  Scotland, 
the  journeys  to  Germany  to  collect  materials  and  see  the  actual 
battlefields  for  the  Frederick  the  Second,  together  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  other  absences  from  London,  offer  most  delightful  reading. 
Passages  describing  places  and  scenery  from  the  journals  or  letters 
are  full  of  beauty  and  of  that  power  of  close  and  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  which  distinguish  their  writer.  Interest  rises  to  its  height 
in  the  installation  of  Carlyle  as  Lord  Lector  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  while  he  was  still  away  from  home. 
<Jn  his  eightieth  birthday  Carlyle  received  the  gift  of  a  gold  medal 
with  his  head  in  profile  from  some  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 
This  is  called  a  Scotch  medal,  but  the  list  of  subscribers  does 
not  suggest  any  such  limitation  of  nationality  to  the  tribute  of 
regard ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  them. 

These  volumes  have  the  indisputable  advantage  of  containing 
more  of  Mr.  Froude’sown  work  and  of  his  own  arrangement  of  the 
vast  mass  of  matter  at  his  disposal  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
series  to  which  they  belong,  and  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  they 
bring  to  a  conclusion.  In  many  passages  where  he  writes  osten¬ 
sibly  in  his  own  name,  he  must,  as  we  imagine,  be  considered  as 
the  posthumous  mouthpiece  of  his  departed  master,  whom  he 
thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  continue  to  personate.  He  seems  to  labour 
under  the  belief  that  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  has  fallen  on  his 
shoulders,  so  that  it  has  become  his  appointed  mission  to  persist 
in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jides  Carlxjlica,  whatever 
that  exactly  may  have  been. 


NOVELS  AND  SKETCHES.* 

T\,TR.  JENKINS  describes  his  new  novel — which  is  not  his 
l'JL  best — as  “  a  study  of  human  emotions,  chiefly  in  the 
.sphere  ”  which  is  “  adorned  and  dignified  ”  by  peers.  It  is  easy 
reading ;  but  if  human  emotions  proceed  as  it  would  have  us 
believe  they  do  in  any  sphere  whatever,  then  is  most  good 
literature  at  fault.  As  it  seems  to  us,  indeed,  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a 
trifle  mistaken  in  the  quality  of  his  work,  which  is  that,  not  of  a 
study  of  anything  in  particular,  but  of  a  florid,  exciting  sensational 
story,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Gaboriau.  He  opens 
with  a  magnificent  murder.  In  mid  Regent  Circus,  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  with  Peter  Robinson’s  in  full  swing,  and  such  a 
crowd  in  full  career  as  only  Mr.  Jenkins  could  imagine  and 
describe,  the  traffic — “brisk,  noisy,  turbulent” — is  suddenly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  tremendous  explosion.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  nobody  quite  knows.  But  there  is  seen  to  be  a  hole  in  the 
macadam  “  like  the  depression  which  would  have  been  caused  by 
the  perpendicular  fall  of  a  cannon-ball  of  great  size  ”  ;  an  “  ele¬ 
gant  cab,”  the  Earl  of  Tilbury’s,  is  lying  on  its  side  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  its  “young  and  fashionable  Jehu”  extended 
motionless  “  beside  it;  and  there  is  a  sudden  shower  of  blood,” 
and  with  it  “  here  and  there  small  knobs  and  particles  of  some¬ 
thing  which  made  people  instinctively  shudder  and  cry  out  when 
they  became  conscious  of  its  presence  on  skin  or  clothing.”  It 
was  evident  that  something  was  wrong,  but  what  was  it  ?  The 
Earl  of  Tilbury’s  tiger  had  seen  a  short  gentleman  pass  in  front 
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of  the  cab,  and  “  all  of  a  sudden  like — whiff!  ” — go  off  into  “ten 
thousand  million  pieces”;  a  stray  human  hand  was  discovered 
in  a  photographer’s  window  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away ;  Lord  Selby’s  steward,  Mr.  Barton,  disappeared  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men;  and  everybody  —  including  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  —  opined  it  was  Fenians. 
Everybody,  that  is  to  say,  save  Mr.  Sontag,  the  eminent  detec¬ 
tive.  The  active  and  intelligent  officer  on  duty  at  the  Circus 
that  day  had  impounded  the  coat  and  waistcoat  of  one  of 
the  spectators,  by  reason  of  the  uncommon  damage  they  had 
received  from  the  mysterious  shower;  and  in  examining  these 
garments  the  gifted  Sontag  had  discovered  a  spicula  of  enamel, 
which  turned  out  to  be  part  of  the  face  of  one  of  Frodsham’s 
watches.  Now  Mr.  Barton  wore  a  Frodsham  ;  Mr.  Barton  had 
disappeared;  Mr.  Barton  was  the  Earl  of  Selby’s  agent;  the 
Earl  of  Selby — “  a  man  who  had  sat  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  held  his  own  with  Gortchakoff  and  Bunsen,  and  Cavour 
and  Bismarck  ” — was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and  daring, 
and  might  possibly  have  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  .  .  . 
Do  you  see  it  coming  ?  Sontag  did,  and  so  did  Barton’s  son  (in 
love  with  Lady  Blanche  Layton,  the  Earl  of  Selby’s  daughter); 
and  then  followed  such  a  “  week  of  passion  ”  that  Mr.  Jenkins, 
after  due  consideration,  felt  bound  to  take  it  as  the  title — a  good 
but  rather  misleading  title  it  is — of  his  present  book.  More  than 
this  we  shall  not  disclose.  Does  Barton  marry  Lady  Blanche  ? 
Did  the  Karl  of  Selby  (in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner)  attempt  to  burke  the  inquiry  into 
the  Regent  Circus  affair?  Was  it  Eenians  P  or  was  it  Sontag  ? 
or  the  eminent  solicitors,  Pollard  and  Pollard  ?  These  deeply 
interesting  questions  are  only  to  be  answered  by  the  book  itself. 
It  will  repay  perusal,  especially  as  a  story,  but  also  (after  all  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  as  much)  as  a  study  of  human  emotions  in 
that  sphere  which  Lord  Carnarvon  dignifies  and  adorns.  Ecce 
signum.  This  is  the  effect  produced  by  Lady  Blanche  in  the  act  of 
“  wigging  ”  (there  i3  really  no  other  word  for  it)  the  man  who  had 
held  his  own  with  Bismarck  and  Cavour 

Her  appearance,  in  her  white  dress,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  fine 
nostrils  quivering,  her  eyes  aflame,  her  lips  curling  with  scorn,  her  ex¬ 
quisite  young  figure  undulating  with  the  movements  of  passion,  the  cross — 
his  wife's  cross— shining  on  her  heaving  throat — formed  altogether  a 
superb,  awful,  complex  statue  of  passion.  It  was  Greek  in  its  marvellous 
beauty  and  heathen  implacability,  Dantesque  in  its  deep  volcanic  energy. 
Romantic  in  its  chivalrous  audacity — and,  with  that  cross  of  Christian  hope 
on  its  breast,  seemed  to  draw  its  moral  indignation  from  the  severe  sources 
of  Christian  enthusiasm.  The  quick  observer  (Lord  Selby  to  wit)  to  whom 
jEschylus,  and  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  were  familiar  spirits, 
was  struck  by  it,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  finest  passion  of  all  the  grand 
ages. 

Is  there  any  wonder  ?  It  is  only  in  the  sphere  of  which  Mr. 
Jenkins  discourses  that  you  get  such  miraculous  combinations — ■ 
Greek,  Romantic,  Christian,  and  Dantesque — at  one  and  the  same 
instant  as  that ;  it  is  only  there  that  by  calling  your  daughter’s 
lover  “  whelp  ”  you  can  instantly  achieve  an  embodiment  of  the 
grand  passions  of  all  the  finest  ages.  And  yet  they  want  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords ! 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Bennett-Edwards's  new  book  is  a  gifted  ex¬ 
actress  rejoicing  in  a  glorious  past,  a  perfect  figure,  and  the  silly 
name  of  Star.  She  is  an  artist  body  and  soul ;  but  she  has  married 
into  a  family  of  Pharisees  ;  and,  though  she  passionately  loves  her 
husband  and  her  little  boy,  she  is  fain  to  seek  relief  from  the 
Phariseeism  which  encompasses  her  by  philandering — platonically 
and  aesthetically — with  her  husband’s  brother  Errol.  The  county 
families  refuse  to  associate  with  her — as  county  families  always 
do  ;  her  husband  gets  worsted  at  an  election  in  consequence  of  her 
presence  in  his  household — as  husbands  who  have  married  actresses 
always  will ;  she  is  snubbed  by  her  husband’s  mother,  despised  by 
her  husband’s  friends,  and  disliked  by  her  husband’s  sisters ;  but 
she  bears  it  all  without  a  murmur  until  she  hears  her  husband  con¬ 
fess  to  his  bosom  crony,  a  certain  Major  Peveril  (as  disgusting  and 
unnatural  a  prig  as  himself),  that,  if  he  had  known  what  was  to 
come,  he  would  never  have  married  her.  At  once  she  runs  away 
and  hides  herself.  She  is  an  ex-actress,  and  a  wife  of  ten  years’ 
standing;  but  her  purity  of  soul  is  such  that,  in  perfect  good 
faith,  she  flies  to  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  takes  up  her  abode  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  Milly,  a  figurante  whom  in  former  years  she  had 
known  and  befriended.  Errol,  meanwhile,  has  started  in  pursuit,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  injured  husband  believe  all  manner  of 
things;  and  here,  in  due  course,  he  finds  her.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward  he,  Star,  and  the  husband  are  engaged  in  a  triangular 
duel  of  unnatural  silliness.  Star  (more  or  less  in  love  with  Errol) 
insists  on  going  away  and  living  with  him  as  brother  and  sister, 
and — as  Errol  is  a  kind  of  painter — assisting  him  in  his  art,  but 
ends  by  returning  to  the  stage  and  playing  petticoat  parts  in 
burlesque ;  Errol  (magnificently  in  love  with  Star)  refuses  to  go 
away  with  her,  and  departs  alone ;  the  husband  (also  in  love  with 
Star)  refuses  to  listen  to  any  explanations  but  the  wrong  ones, 
obliges  his  wife  to  quit  the  stage,  and  insults  her  into  brain  fever. 
Then  Errol  returns,  and  is  found  “  colloguing”  with  the  half- 
distraught  Star  by  the  prig  Peveril.  Peveril  tells  the  husband, 
and  the  husband,  who  is  all  this  while  in  the  hands  of  the  lovely 
but  mendacious  and  Pharisaical  Phyllis,  seems  savagely  resigned  ; 
and  Star,  tired  of  brain  fever  and  high-toned  sentiment,  begins  to 
talk  of  devoting  herself  in  right  down  earnest  to  Errol  (who  is 
dreadfully  afraid  of  her,  and  clings  quite  desperately  to  the  pla¬ 
tonic  theory  of  love),  till  she  is  taken  down  into  Cornwall  (or 
somewhere)  for  change  of  air.  Here  she  falls  in  promiscuously 
with  her  son,  and,  learning  from  his  lips  that  he  is  being  educated 
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to  the  belief  that  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be,  she  passes 
out  of  such  life  as  Mrs.  Bennett-Edwards  has  been  able  to  make 
for  her  in  a  rhapsody  of  analytical  description  such  as  only  Mrs. 
Bennett-Edwards  could  write.  Leaving  Errol  to  become  a  great 
painter ;  her  husband  to  disappear  into  space ;  her  poor  friend 
Milly  (by  far  the  best  work  in  the  book)  to  return  to  the  stage 
of  the  Vanity;  her  child  to  develop  into  a  Pharisee  of  thestraitest 
sort ;  and  her  readers  to  wonder  why  her  author  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  the  work  of  creating  Star  and  the  several  idiots 
who  gabble  and  antic  in  her  train. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Mrs.  Bennett-Edwards  to  Miss  Veley, 
from  Pharisees  to  Mitchelhurst  Place,  from  something  funda¬ 
mentally  impossible  and  unpleasant  to  something  which  at  the 
worst  is  only  discouraging  and  unnecessary.  Miss  Veley  writes — 
in  excellent  English  and  with  abundant  cleverness  and  insight — 
of  one  of  Nature’s  stepchildren,  of  a  man  marked  down  for  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  extent  of  being  himself  his  curse  and  his  exe¬ 
cutioner.  The  verses  she  has  chosen  for  her  epigraph  are  perfectly 
appropriate : — 

Que  voulez-vous  ?  Helas!  notre  mere  Nature, 

Comme  toute  autre  mere,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 

Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure. 

In  this  case  the  “  malvenu  ”  is  a  certain  Reynold  Harding ;  and 
Miss  Veley ’s  history  is  the  history  of  how  he  had  his  chance  and 
missed  it,  partly  by  reason  of  his  destiny  and  partly  by  reason  of 
himself  and  his  temper.  It  is  clever  enough,  but  it  is  vastly  un¬ 
profitable  reading.  Where  is  the  use  of  telling — and  that  with 
unction  and  understanding — the  story  of  how  some  pitiful  creature 
blunders  life  away,  and  loses  love,  happiness,  self-respect,  existence 
even,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  his  own  and  other  people’s 
mistakes  P  The  struggles  of  a  fly  in  a  fly-cage  were  just  as  ex¬ 
emplary,  the  account  of  them  just  as  satisfying  and  as  useful. 
You  put  down  the  book  with  the  reflection  that,  if  this  is  the  end 
of  art,  then,  for  the  world’s  sake,  art  had  better  cease  to  exist.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  Miss  Veley  writes  well,  and  thinks 
and  feels  like  a  genuine  human  being;  that  her  heroine  is  very 
pretty  and  pleasant ;  that  her  p'ere  noble  is  very  cleverly  sketched ; 
that  her  scenery  and  atmosphere  are  singularly  good  and  real ; 
and  that  her  hapless  hero — though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  much  more 
womanly  than  manlike  throughout — is  a  really  pathetic  and  affect¬ 
ing  figure.  All  this  is  true;  and  yet,  and  yet  .  .  .  The  book 
need  never  have  been  written,  and,  having  been  written,  will  do 
nobody  any  good,  nor  make  anybody  one  pennyworth  the  wiser 
or  happier.  That  is  all  the  case  against  it;  but  that,  we  take  it, 
is  enough. 

In  Reed  Farm  Mrs.  O’Reilly  has  written  a  book  which,  for  all  its 
purpose  and  its  determined  “religiosity,”  is  quite  pleasant  and  affect¬ 
ing  reading.  Her  characters,  with  a  single  exception — the  apostolic 
and  dreadful  little  cripple — are  studied  from  the  life ;  her  scenery 
is  taken  from  nature ;  her  manners  are  a  reflection  of  manners 
as  they  are  ;  in  certain  parts  of  her  work — her  portraiture  of 
Miss  Betsy  Thorne ;  her  sketch  of  Katharine  Thorne,  all  placid 
selfishness  and  essential  dishonesty  and  timidity ;  her  picture  of 
the  quiet,  natural  piety,  the  strong  and  simple  goodness  of  her 
hero  Abel,  and  the  quick  impulsive  sincerity  and  uprightness  of 
her  heroine,  the  excitable,  incomprehensible  Kitty — she  appears 
to  us  to  rise  to  a  good  level  of  art,  and  to  maintain  herself 
there  without  apparent  effort.  We  take  it,  indeed,  as  a  kind  of 
grievance  that  she  prefers  the  sectarian  public  to  the  general,  and 
insists  upon  writing  “  with  a  purpose  ”  instead  of  trusting  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  the  unconscious  morality  of  art.  All  good  art  is  essen¬ 
tially  moral ;  you  cannot  be  a  good  artist,  and  be  without  a  certain 
moral  influence.  Mrs.  O’Reilly  would  probably  deny  these  pre¬ 
misses,  but  her  present  work  is  a  proof  of  them.  One  of  the  good 
things  in  it  is  her  presentation  of  the  young  man  Abel ;  it  is 
simply  and  naturally  done,  it  is  perfectly  sincere,  it  is  thoroughly 
intelligent;  and  after  reading  it,  you  are  in  a  certain  sort  the  better 
for  the  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  O’Reilly,  in  her  por¬ 
traiture  of  Christopher  the  gifted  cripple,  elects  to  be  “  improving,” 
and  only  succeeds  in  being  tedious  and  unnatural ;  more  than  that, 
in  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  good,  honest,  well-meaning  work  with 
which  this  effect  is  environed.  Q.  E.  D. 

Of  the  other  books  on  our  list  there  is  very  little  indeed  to  say. 
In  Slyboots  and  the  other  “  farmyard  chronicles  ”  with  which  it  is 
accompanied  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Francis  does  her  best  to  make 
animals  talk  and  think  like  human  beings,  and  is  depressingly 
successful.  The  best  of  the  set  is  “  The  Poet,”  which  is  really 
rather  funny  than  otherwise.  In  The  Best  Season  on  Record 
(reprinted  from  The  Field),  Captain  Pennell-Elmhirst  and  Mr. 
John  Sturgess,  the  one  in  words,  the  other  in  line  and  colour, 
relate  their  adventures,  with  plenty  of  gusto,  and  (even  to  non¬ 
hunting  readers)  a  certain  victorious  assurance,  during  a  good 
time  they  had  in  Leicestershire.  The  author  writes  with  spirit 
and  understanding ;  the  artist  is  a  very  good  second  ;  in  both  text 
and  pictures  signs  of  amateurishness  are  not  wanting.  To  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  however,  the  work  will  certainly  seem  perfect. 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN  EX-MINISTER.* 

HP  HE  conditions  of  political  life  have  changed  so  completely  in 
-L  the  short  interval  since  Lord  Malmesbury  ended  his  active 

*  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister:  an  Autobiography,  By  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.B.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co,  1884. 


career  that  the  publication  during  his  lifetime  of  his  Autobiography 
cannot  be  deemed  premature.  He  had  long  since  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  a  former  generation  by  editing  the 
diplomatic  journals  and  correspondence  of  his  grandfather,  the  first 
Earl.  It  happened  that  the  familiarity  with  diplomatic  transac¬ 
tions  and  forms  which  he  had  acquired  in  preparing  the  papers  for 
publication  enabled  him  to  discharge  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
routine  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  he  was  raised  without 
previous  experience  or  training  to  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  The  present  Autobiography  will  for  the  first  time  render 
general  and  popular  the  just  appreciation  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
character  and  abilities  which  was  always  entertained  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends.  Having  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
nor,  except  in  his  official  capacity,  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
debate,  he  has  scarcely  attained  the  reputation  which  he  deserves. 
The  Autobiography  goes  far  to  justify  the  confidence  which  induced 
Lord  Derby  to  trust  him  as  a  confidential  adviser  and  colleague. 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  good  sense,  moderation,  and  placable  temper 
are  conspicuously  exhibited  in  his  journals.  No  more  interesting 
compilation  of  the  kind  has  been  published  in  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  present  reign,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
Lord  Malmesbury  has  the  field  to  himself.  Without  violating 
confidence  or  infringing  on  propriety,  he  has  brought  his  desultory 
narrative  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  It  is  perhaps  by  an  over¬ 
sight  that  he  has  on  a  few  occasions  mentioned  the  differences  and 
the  decisions  of  Cabinet  Councils,  though  he  never  discloses  im¬ 
portant  secrets.  Lord  Ellenborough,  or  the  editor  of  his  journals, 
has  been  blamed  for  a  systematic  disregard  of  a  rule  of  official 
etiquette  which  seems  now  and  then  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
Lord  Malmesbury.  The  style  of  the  journal  is  spirited,  easy,  and 
attractive ;  and  the  matter  is  extraordinarily  copious  and  varied. 
The  dullest  reader  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  reading 
the  memoirs  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.  Having  once  for  all  learned  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is- 
a  consistent  Tory,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  critics  to  object 
to  his  politics  in  detail.  The  book  is  not  the  less  attractive  because 
it  records  a  life  which  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in  public  and 
private  relations.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  Lord  Malmesbury 
would  have  emerged  from  obscurity  if  he  had  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  rank  and  station.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
ready  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  favourable  opportunities.  When 
political  fortune  from  time  to  time  turned  against  him  he  had  a 
pleasant  home  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  easy  to  understand  his  early 
and  life-long  attachment  to  the  wild  country  then  extending  from 
Christchurch  to  Poole,  by  which  Heron  Court  was  surrounded. 
Several  eagles  were  killed  there  within  his  recollection.  Lord 
Palmerston  shot  a  lesser  bustard  on  his  land,  and  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  himself,  in  1826,  killed  a  blackcock  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bournemouth,  now  stands.  His  anecdotes  of 
smugglers  are  not  less  curious.  He  was  himself  once,  as  a  boy, 
taken  into  custody  by  one  of  a  gang  ;  and  on  his  release  he  kept, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  promise  which  he  had  given  not  to 
betray  his  captor.  At  a  private  school  at  Wimborne  he  and  his 
brother  were  thrashed  by  their  companions  for  two  breaches  of 
schoolboy  law,  one  of  them  vicarious.  The  young  Harrises  could 
talk  French,  and  their  father  was,  as  they  were  puzzled  to  learn,  a 
vulpicide.  It  was  useless  to  explain  that  there  were  no  hounds 
near  Heron  Court,  and  that  hunting  amid  the  swamps  and  rivers 
would  be  impossible.  As  they  could  neither  unlearn  their  French 
nor  clear  their  father’s  character,  the  brothers  made  a  joint  attack 
on  their  chief  persecutor,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  immunity 
for  the  future.  He  also  speaks  of  fights  at  Eton,  and  relates  how 
the  coaches  on  the  road  used  to  stop  to  see  the  battles.  A  pub¬ 
lished  letter  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  mentions  an  engagement  of  the 
kind  “  between  Fitzharris  and  Buccleugh.” 

The  political  experiences  of  later  years  are  more  important  and 
more  interesting;  but  it  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  make  a 
selection  which  would  fairly  represent  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  journal.  The  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  living  himself  in 
close  retirement,  objected,  for  reasons  which  are  not  explained,  to- 
his  son’s  natural  desire  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  not  till  his  death,  in  1841,  that  the  present  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life.  It  is  evident  that  he 
soonacquired  the  confidence  of  the  Tory  party;  and  he  formed  a  close 
personal  and  political  intimacy  with  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Derby.  Of  Disraeli,  with  whom  he  was  less  closely  associated,  he 
always  speaks  with  good  feeling  and  with  appreciation  of  his 
ability  ;  but  he  had  apparent  reason  to  be  often  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  especially  when  Disraeli  withheld  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1859,  the  Blue-book  which  recorded  Lord 
Malmesbury's  efforts  to  localize  and  terminate  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
including  Cobden,  afterwards  stated  that  they  would  have  voted 
with  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  the  decisive  division  if  they  had 
seen  the  correspondence.  Some  of  them  might  perhaps  have  acted 
in  accordance  with  their  hypothetical  declarations.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  Gladstone  had  supported  the  Government ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  future  history  might  have  been  changed  if  he  had 
maintained  his  renewed  alliance  with  the  Conservative  party. 
Some  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  remarks  throw  a  new  light  on 
Disraeli’s  character.  When  the  Conservative  Government  was 
formed  in  1852  he  found  Disraeli  “  in  a  state  of  delight  at  the 
idea  of  coming  into  office.  He  said  ‘  he  felt  just  like  a  young  girl 
going  to  her  first  ball,’  constantly  repeating  ‘  Now  we  have  got 
a  status.’  With  all  his  apparent  apathy  when  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  is  always,  when  out  of  it,  in  the  highest 
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state  of  elation  or  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  according  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.” 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  first  induced  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics  by  his  repugnance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  lie 
appears  in  a  few  months  to  have  become  a  principal  manager  of 
the  Conservative  party ;  and  Lord  Derby  offered  him  the  Colonial 
Office  when  he  attempted  to  form  a  Government  in  1851,  and 
made  him  Foreign  Secretary  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  same  office,  and  he  declined  it  for  the  place  of 
Privy  Seal  in  1866.  He  held  the  Privy  Seal  again  under  Disraeli 
from  1874  to  1876,  when  he  finally  retired.  In  Lord  Derby’s 
absence,  and  for  a  short  time  after  his  resignation,  he  led  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  by  an  odd  accident 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  of  which,  in 
common  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Peers,  he  utterly  dis¬ 
approved.  Lord  Malmesbury  owed  his  successive  appointments  as 
Foreign  Secretary  to  other  considerations  besides  the  friendship 
and  good  opinion  of  Lord  Derby.  He  spoke  French  fluently  and 
correctly,  he  had  edited  the  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  and  he 
was  personally  intimate  with  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  just  before 
the  formation  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government  made  himself  master 
of  France.  Their  first  acquaintance  arose  from  an  introduction  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Queen  Hortense  by  Lord  Byron’s  Mme. 
Guiccioli.  Their  intercourse  was  continued  in  England,  and  in 
1845,  compliance  with  an  earnest  wish  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Lord 
Malmesbury  with  some  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  pay  him 
a  visit  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  The  Prince’s  object  was  to  obtain 
through  the  English  Government  permission  to  accept  a  strange 
offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  He  proposed 
to  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  not  return  to  Europe  ;  and  he 
was  to  recompense  the  services  which  he  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
English  Government,  by  some  project  of  an  Inter-oceanic  Canal  to 
be  made  in  Nicaragua.  The  project  came  to  nothing  ;  but  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  calm  resolution,  “  or 
rather  philosophy,”  of  the  Prince.  He  placed  little  confidence  iu 
his  renunciation  of  the  throne  of  France.  After  the  escape 
of  Louis  Napoleon  their  friendship  was  renewed  ;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  often  visited  the  President  and  Emperor  at  Paris  in 
the  height  of  his  splendour ;  but  he  incurred  the  serious  resent¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  by  the  efforts  which  he  made  as 
Foreign  Minister  to  prevent  the  Austrian  war.  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  former  friend ;  but  he  afterwards 
satisfied  the  Emperor  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  intervention  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
Count  Walewski,  then  Foreign  Minister,  had  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  an  important  despatch  of  Lord 
Malmesbury’s.  Under  personal  and  absolute  Governments  Minis¬ 
ters  revenge  themselves  for  their  want  of  independence  by 
sometimes  tricking  their  sovereigns  into  the  policy  which  they 
deem  expedient.  Walewski  may  perhaps  have  hoped  to  induce 
Napoleon  III.  to  make  peace  by  leading  him  to  believe  that 
England  and  Prussia  were  concerting  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Austria.  In  April  1870  Lord  Malmesbury  dined  with  the 
Emperor,  and  found,  when  he  congratulated  him  on  the  seven 
millions  of  votes  which  had  been  given  for  the  Empire  in  the 
recent  plebiscite,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  because  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  had  voted  in  the  negative.  Lord  Malmesbury  found  the 
visit  painful  because  the  Emperor  seemed  to  have  become  old  and 
broken.  In  the  following  March,  on  the  day  after  the  Emperor’s 
arrival  in  England,  Lord  Malmesbury  went  to  see  him  at  Chisle- 
hurst.  “  I  confess,”  he  says,  “  that  I  was  never  more  moved. 
His  quiet  and  calm  dignity,  and  absence  of  all  nervousness  and 
irritability,  were  the  grandest  examples  of  human  moral  courage 
that  the  severest  Stoic  could  have  imagined.”  Few  writers  of 
memoirs  have  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  narrative  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  record  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  so  wonderful  an 
historical  drama. 

Lord  Malmesbury  appears  never  to  have  allowed  political 
antagonism  to  degenerate  into  personal  disagreement.  He  main¬ 
tained  through  life  a  hereditary  friendship  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  been  a  ward  of  his  grandfather,  and  with  Lord  Canning, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  same  statesman’s  closest  political  ally. 
The  social  portions  of  the  Memoirs  are  almost  always  rendered 
pleasant  by  their  cheerful  and  kindly  tone.  Students  of  public 
events,  and  especially  of  foreign  politics,  will  find  abundant  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  from  no  wish  to  depreciate  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
general  accuracy  that  the  present  notice  of  his  book  must  end  with 
a  correction  relating  to  an  incident  of  some  importance.  The 
journal  for  1853  contains  an  apparently  curious  disclosure  which 
is  almost  certainly  founded  on  a  still  more  curious  mistake.  Lord 
Malmesbury  has  in  several  passages  made  a  slight  and  involuntary 
confusion  between  his  original  entries  and  the  narrative  of  a  later 
period.  In  a  footnote,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  date 
with  the  passage  to  which  it  refers,  he  explains  his  reason  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  statement  which  he  may,  possibly,  not  have  included  in 
his  journal  at  the  time.  Even  if  the  passage  is  contemporary,  it 
can  scarcely  be  accurate.  “  When,”  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  “  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  came  to  England  in  1844,  he,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (then  Prime  Minister),  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  (then  Foreign  Secretary)  drew  up  and  signed  a  Memo¬ 
randum,  the  spirit  and  scope  of  which  was  to  support  Russia  in 
her  legitimate  protectorship  of  the  Greek  religion  and  the  Holy 
Shrines,  and  to  do  so  without  consulting  France.”  While  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  had  been  unable  to 
understand  Baron  Brunnow’s  mysterious  allusions  to  a  paper 
which  he  had  never  seen ;  but  he  supposes  that,  although  the 


Duke  and  Peel  were  dead,  the  Emperor  relied  on  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
assent  to  his  plan  for  attacking  Turkey  on  the  pretext  of  the 
Trench  pretension  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Shrines.  The 
same  story  was  published  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Percy 
Thornton  in  his  Lives  of  English  Foreign  Ministers.  It  was 
evident  that  the  writer  believed  that  he  had  good  authority  for 
his  statement ;  and  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  his  information 
proceeded  directly  or  indirectly  from  Lord  Malmesbury.  It  is 
improbable  that  two  independent  inquirers  can  have  fallen  into 
the  same  misconception.  In  1844,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Ministers  who  have  been  mentioned,  not  on  a 
controversy  about  the  Holy  Places,  which  first  began  eight  or  nine 
years  afterwards,  nor  on  a  protectorate  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
which  could  only  be  exercised  in  the  existing  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  but  on  the  policy  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  event 
of  a  breaking-up  ot  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  any  hypothetical  course  of  action,  and  they  signed  no  docu¬ 
ment  ;  but,  finally,  theEmperor  was  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office  a  Memorandum  which  professedly  expressed 
his  own  intentions,  with  the  singular  addition  of  a  statement 
that  his  policy  commanded  the  full  assent  of  Austria.  It  was 
evidently  to  this  paper  that  Brunnow  made  the  mysterious  allu¬ 
sions  which  puzzled  Lord  Malmesbury.  There  cannot  have  been 
two  such  secret  documents ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  discussed  with  the 
Emperor  so  frivolous  and  irrelevant  a  question  as  that  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorship  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  French  claim  was  first  raised 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in  1844,  was  preparing,  not  for  a  war 
with  Russia,  as  a  sovereign  of  France,  but  for  the  Boulogne  adven¬ 
ture.  Lord  Malmesbury,  after  he  left  office,  had  probably  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  paper  of  which,  a3  Minister,  he  had  not  known 
the  existence.  He  seems  to  have  assumed  that,  as  the  war  began 
with  a  squabble  about  the  Holy  Places,  the  same  issue  had  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  English  Ministers 
during  the  profound  tranquillity  of  1844.  Large  portions  of  the 
Memorandum  are  quoted  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s 
first  volume.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  no  mention  of  the  Holy 
Places ;  nor  is  France  excluded  from  the  European  concert.  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  other  passages  rightly  attributes  to  Napoleon  III. 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  contriving  a  quarrel  with  Russia,  which 
Louis  Philippe  can  scarcely  have  contemplated  as  desirable  or 
probable  in  1844.  At  that  time  the  French  and  English  Courts 
were  united  by  cordial  friendship ;  and  M.  Guizot  boasted  of 
the  full  confidence  reposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  good  faith 
which  was  not  flagrantly  violated  for  two  years  more. 


TRAILL’S  COLERIDGE.* 

IF  it  were  not  for  one  consideration,  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
and  furnished  by  Mr.  Traill  himself,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  that,  either  to  give  a  complete  biography  of 
Coleridge  or  to  give  a  critical  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  whole, 
a  writer  “  should  have  the  elbow-room  of  a  portly  volume.”  On 
the  face  of  it  the  proposition  seems  indisputable.  Coleridge’s 
work,  if  not  great  in  bulk,  is  so  astonishingly  various  in  subject 
and  kind,  so  exceptional  in  the  measure  and  nature  of  its  merits, 
and  so  unique  in  the  character  of  its  defects ;  the  events  of  his 
life,  hitherto  not  “  written  ”  in  the  proper  sense  at  all,  have  to  be 
hunted  out  in  so  many  different  quarters,  and,  though  the  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  them  is  not  exactly  scanty  in  total  amount,  pre¬ 
sent  so  many  gaps,  and,  as  a  whole,  such  a  strange  and  singular 
problem,  that  the  two  regulation  octavos  of  a  standard  biography 
might  certainly  be  claimed  with  apparent  reason  as  necessary  to 
their  treatment.  The  chief  objection  to  the  claim  is  that  Mr. 
Traill  has  treated  them  most  admirably  and  adequately  in  one 
small  and  thin  duodecimo  (as  our  fathers  would  have  called  it, 
though  we  are  bidden  to  call  it  crown  8vo.  nowadays),  and  has 
thus  demolished  his  own  proposition.  That  he  has  been  obliged 
to  omit  much  that  he  would  like  to  have  written  and  that  his 
readers  would  have  been  glad  to  read  is,  indeed,  probable.  But  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  gain  of  brevity  is  not 
greater  than  the  loss  in  such  cases,  and  especially  in  this  case. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  this  series,  and  with  some  others 
formed  on  its  model,  because,  it  is  said,  they  can  never  properly 
supersede  the  reading  of  the  authors  they  deal  with.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  safe  to  say  that  scarcely  one  of  the  eminent  or  not  eminent 
hands  engaged  on  them  has  ever  dreamt  that  his  work  could 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  That  men  who  have  time  to  read 
the  originals  may  attack  them  intelligently  and  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  them  ;  that  those  who  have  not  time  may  at  any 
rate  have  the  completeness  of  their  ignorance  removed,  are 
the  objects;  and  for  this  purpose  a  couple  of  hundred  pages 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man  ought  to  be  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  almost  any  English  man  of  letters.  Moreover,  in 
the  writing  of  long  books  about  men  and  about  other  books, 
there  is  a  danger  which  there  is  n.ot  in  the  writing  of  short 
ones,  the  danger  of  writing  “about  it  and  about  it.”  We  suspect 
very  strongly  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  those  who  find  fault 
with  such  books  as  this  of  Mr.  Traill’s  really  like  the  “  about  it 
and  about  it  ”  style.  It  is  not  facts  that  they  miss ;  the  expert  can 
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put  tlie  facts  of  even  the  busiest  life  in  two  hundred  pages.  It  is 
not  criticism  that  they  desiderate ;  the  expert  can  give  a  sufficient 
“study'’  of  fifty  volumes  in  the  limits  of  a  Quarterly  article.  It 
is  the  woolly  gush,  if  a  somewhat  incongruous  phrase  may  be  per¬ 
mitted,  about  the  life  of  an  author,  the  flabby  gabble  about  his 
work,  that  is  missed ;  and  from  the  apparent  popularity  of  some 
periodicals  and  some  books  in  these  days,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  considerable  demand  for  this  gush  and  this  gabble.  There  are 
critics  to-day  who  would,  we  suspect,  accuse  Thucydides,  if  he 
were  a  contemporary,  of  treating  his  subject  with  reprehensible 
superficiality  because  he  has  written  a  single  volume  where  Mr. 
Froude  or  Mr.  Freeman  would  have  written  a  dozen. 

We  should  pay,  therefore,  very  little  attention  to  any  one 
who  accused  Mr.  Traill  of  treating  his  subject  inadequately 
in  point  of  scale,  and  (though  we  are  far  from  being  in  uniform 
agreement  with  him)  we  should  not  rate  much  more  highly 
any  complaints  which  might  be  made  of  his  general  view  of 
Coleridge,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  writer.  Such  complaints 
were  to  be  anticipated  for  reasons  closely  connected  with 
those  given  above.  To  the  busy  idleness  of  some  of  our 
modern  sentimentalists,  philosophical  and  literary,  the  straight¬ 
forward  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Traill  deals  with  and  dismisses 
Coleridge’s  opium-eating,  his  singular  conception  of  the  duties 
of  a  husband  and  father,  the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his 
brief  period  of  exquisite  poetry  followed  by  half  a  life-time  of 
sterility,  and  the  like,  must  naturally  seem  horrible.  Their 
feelings  may  be  supposed  to  bo  something  like  those  of  Charles 
Kingsley’s  country  doctor  when  his  self-appointed  partner  told  a 
patient  from  whom  weeks  of  profitable  “  attendance  ”  and  “  medi¬ 
cine  ’’  might  be  expected  to  take  exercise  and  gather  Carrageen 
moss  for  himself  on  the  shore.  An  unequalled  opportunity  is 
thrown  away.  Further,  to  do  critics  of  this  order  justice,  it  is 
very  possible  that  they  feel  a  genuine  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Traill’s  handling.  There  is  no  ethical  marivaudage  about  it,  no 
fiddle-faddling  with  questions  of  motive  and  responsibility,  no 
attempts  to  show  that  what  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  man  of  not- 
genius  is  interesting  and  attractive  and  almost  respectable  in  a 
man  of  genius.  Mr.  Traill  finds  Coleridge  at  all  periods  of  life 
singularly  ready  to  accept  gifts,  to  devolve  his  responsibilities  on 
others,  to  form  magnificent  plans  and  fail  to  carry  them  out,  not 
because  he  could  not,  but  because  he  did  not  try  to  do  so ;  and  he 
says  frankly  that  such  a  character  seems  to  him  “  wanting  in  man¬ 
liness  of  fibre.”  He  finds  that  this  man  of  genius,  for  about  a 
dozen  years  of  his  life,  practically  ceased  to  be  a  responsible,  and 
at  times  almost  ceased  to  be  a  reasonable,  creature  because  he 
drugged  himself  with  opium  ;  and  he  speaks  his  mind  on  this 
point  also.  He  is  anything  but  tender  to  Coleridge  for  his  prac¬ 
tical  desertion  of  his  wife.  These  instances  of  robust  and  old- 
fashioned  morality  naturally  shock  some  people.  For  our  part, 
we  find  ourselves  in  almost  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Traill 
in  regard  to  all  of  them.  If  anybody  thinks  that  the  biographer 
has  failed  to  grasp  hi3  subject’s  character,  we  can  assure  that 
person  that  he  is  committing  the  very  common  error  of  casting 
about  for  elaborate  and  non-natural  solutions  of  verv  simple 
problems.  Long  before  Coleridge  took  to  opium  he  had  shown 
the  essential  instability,  the  want  of  fibre,  of  his  character ;  it  only 
.needed  the  fatal  habit  to  which  he  addicted  himself  at  the  very 
time  when  a  man’s  character  is  finally  decided  to  confirm  his 
infirmity. 

In  matters  of  literary  criticism  we  are  not  quite  so  much  at  one 
with  Mr.  Traill.  Lavish  and  genuine  as  his  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  Coleridge’s  poetry  are,  he  perhaps  does  not  admire  it  quite 
in  the  right  way.  The  fatal  “  criticism  of  life  ”  theory  seems  to  have 
taken  some  hold  of  him,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  this  theory  is 
that  the  theorist  begins  to  look  at  poetry  as  if  it  were  something 
else  than  poetry.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  remarks 
on  Kubla  Khan ,  a  poem  which  we  have  found  a  touchstone  in 
other  cases.  To  Mr.  Traill  Kubla  Khan  is  “  hardly  more  than 
a  psychological  curiosity,  and  only  that,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
completeness  of  its  metrical  form.”  And  Mr.  Traill  goes  on  to 
remark,  in  a  very  interesting  and,  psychologically  speaking,  a  very 
true  passage,  that  many  men  of  almost  ordinary  intellectual  and 
imaginative  capacity  have  visions  of  a  similar  kind,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  effaced  before  they  can  be  put  down.  “  The  wonder  is,” 
he  adds,  “that  Coleridge’s  brain  retained  the  word-impressions 
sufficiently  long.”  Precisely  so ;  but  it  is  almost  a  greater  wonder 
that  a  critic  so  acute  as  Mr.  Traill  should  not  see  that  this  is  a 
triumph  of  the  specially  poetical  faculty.  The  differentia  of  the 
poet  has  never,  perhaps,  been  satisfactorily  defined ;  but  of  the 
more  or  less  satisfactory  descriptions,  as  opposed  to  definitions,  of 
it,  few  are  better  than  Mr.  Browning's  “Poet,  you  tell  What 
we  felt  only.”  Now  here  is  a  poet,  who,  sole  and  single 
among  poets,  has  caught  and  solidified  this  particular  class  of 
impression,  and  has  expressed  it  in  verse,  than  which  for  tech¬ 
nical  perfection  and  suggestive  power  of  words  and  metre  nothing 
better  has  ever  been  written.  This  is  surely  something  more 
than  a  psychological  curiosity ;  it  is  a  triumph,  and  a  unique 
triumph,  under  the  strictest  poetical  conditions,  of  the  strictly 
poetical  faculty.  If  the  ever-accursed  “  Person  from  Porlock  ” 
(whom  all  good  lover3  of  English  poetry  anathematize  solemnly 
when  they  pass  through  that  pretty  village)  had  not  broken  the 
spell,  we  should  have  had  more  of  the  triumph  in  amount — a 
greater  volume  of  poetical  delight.  But  it  would  have  been  a 
difference  of  amount  merely.  Those  who  read  “  for  the  story,”  or 
who  want  to  criticize  Kubla  Khan’s  life,  or  who  are  uncomfort¬ 
able  because  of  the  scanty  information  afforded  by  the  poem  as  to 


the  politics,  sociology,  morals,  and  general  economy  of  Xanadu 
(we  need  hardly  say  we  do  not  include  Mr.  Traill  among  these), 
may  consider  the  poem  a  pointless  farrago,  as  somebody  once  said 
of  something  else.  To  those  who  love  poetry  for  poetry’s  sake 
few  poems  are  more  entirely  delightful. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Traill’s  remarks  on  The  Ancient  Mariner 
and  Christabel  are  admirable  pieces  of  criticism,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  question  the  justice  of  the  strictures  which  he  mingles 
with  his  praise  of  the  “  Love  ”  stanzas,  heretical  as  those  strictures 
may  seem  to  some  people.  To  Religious  Musinys  he  is,  we  think, 
rather  too  kind ;  but  this  poem  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  more 
remarkable  collection  of  conflicting  judgments  than  almost  any 
other  that  we  can  remember.  Even  better  than  the  criticisms  on 
the  poetical  works  are  the  pages  (especially  to  be  recommended 
to  the  reader)  in  which  Mr.  Traill  deals  with  Coleridge's  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism.  We  should  like  if  it  were  not  too  long 
for  quotation  to  quote  this  passage,  which  is  not  only  excellent  in 
relation  to  Coleridge,  but  a  very  valuable  criticism  of  English 
journalism  generally.  On  the  other  prose  works  Mr.  Traill  is 
equally  well  worth  hearing.  His  censure  of  the  Friend,  as 
a  whole,  is  certainly  just  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tbink 
rather  better  of  the  Biograpliia  Literaria  than  he  (while  speaking 
enthusiastically  of  the  chapters  on  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  and 
quoting  freely  the  inimitable  scraps  of  autobiographic  anecdote) 
seems  to  do  on  the  whole.  We  fall  in  with  him  again  as  to  the 
Aids  to  Rejection,  a  singularly  overrated  book.  He  has,  moreover, 
dealt  very  well  indeed  with  the  perplexed  and  (in  a  book  intended 
for  general  reading)  difficult  subject  of  Coleridge’s  later  theosophy, 
and  of  the  singular  embodiment  which  it  found  in  the  Spiritual 
Philosophy  of  the  late  Mr.  Green,  avoiding  at  once  the  error  of 
merely  popular  treatment,  and  the  error  of  addressing  himself  to 
philosophical  experts  only.  The  sole  fault  which  can  be  found  with 
the  treatment  is  that  Mr.  Traill  seems  to  adopt  rather  too  posi¬ 
tively  the  view  that  all  philosophy  based  on  intuition  must  be 
taken  with  indulgence  and  reservation  of  disbelief  in  it.  It 
is,  however,  here  more  than  elsewhere  that  the  plea  of  in¬ 
sufficient  elbow-room  has  most  force.  We  have  left  our¬ 
selves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  literary  merit  of  the  book, 
but  that  in  Mr.  Traill's  case  requires  little  warranty  of  ours. 
The  peroration  is  excellent  ;  full  of  thought  and  soberly 
polished  in  style.  The  illustrations  here  and  there  thrown  in  are 
often  very  happy,  as  when  Mr.  Traill  quotes  a  diatribe  of  Coleridge’s 
against  the  literary  incompleteness  of  the  younger  Pitt’s  speeches, 
and  wickedly  suggests  that  with  the  proper  name  changed  it  might 
do  for  some  one  else ;  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bright’s  eloquent  voice  makes  the  extremely  common¬ 
place  verse  that  he  is  fond  of  quoting  sound  like  poetry,  and  when 
he  compares  Carlyle's  description  of  Coleridge’s  “  solemn  quaver  ” 
to  the  oratorical  manner  of  the  late  Dean  Mansel.  To  one  little 
matter  we  may  call  Mr.  Traill’s  attention.  He  accepts  De 
Quincey’s  view  that  the  “  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  ”  incident 
(in  which  the  company  at  Sotheby's  dinner-table,  where  Scott  and 
Coleridge  were  present,  criticized  the  poem  unfavourably  till 
Coleridge  owned  himself  to  be  the  author)  was  a  concerted  hoax.  But 
Mr.  Traill  must  surely  have  forgotten  Archbishop  Howley’s  account 
of  the  scene  communicated  by  Morritt  to  Lockhart,  and  published 
by  him  in  the  Life  of  Scott.  This  account  seems  to  us  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  hoax,  and,  as  the  narrative  of  a 
sober  eyewitness,  it  of  course  puts  De  Quincey’s  mere  hypothesis 
quite  out  of  court.  As  we  have  mentioned  De  Quincey,  we  may 
as  well  finish  by  saying  that  Mr.  Traill’s  treatment  of  that  most 
troublesome  witness  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  very  judicious. 
No  two  persons,  probably,  will  ever  agree  exactly  as  to  how  much 
of  De  Quiucey’s  unsupported  statements  in  any  case  is  fact  and 
how  much  hallucination,  hypothesis,  inference,  or  mere  elfish 
fancy.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Traill  seems  to  have  gone  about 
with  him  most  discreetly. 


BINGHAM’S  LETTERS  AND  DESPATCHES  OF  THE 
FIRST  NAPOLEON.* 

THE  selection  from  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  First 
Napoleon  which  Captain  Bingham  has  placed  before  us 
forms  a  book  nearly  as  amusing  as  his  lively  work  on  “  The  Mar¬ 
riages  of  the  Bonapartes,”  and  of  more  serious  interest.  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  take  a  tone  of  apology  for  a  hackneyed 
subject.  “  Much  has  already  been  written  about  Napoleon,  but 
people  still  write  about  Caesar.”  If  everything  were  known  about 
him  that  could  be  known,  Napoleon  would  still  remain  a  fascinating 
subject.  So  long  as  human  nature  continues  unaltered,  the  character 
of  a  man  with  such  a  genius  for  enslaving,  figuratively  as  well  as 
literally,  his  fellow-men,  must  be  worth  studying.  We  have  seen  or 
heard  it  said  that,  after  all,  the  great  Napoleon  could  not  have  been 
such  a  mean  cur  as  Lanfrey  makes  him  out.  Unhappily  all  inves¬ 
tigation  seems  only  to  bring  out  the  meanness  in  stronger  relief. 
The  question  for  the  scientific  student  of  human  nature  is  by  what 
elements  of  greatness  this  meanness  was  neutralized.  Captain 
Bingham  may  fairly  plead  that  he  has  not  added  much  to  the 
mass  of  writing  about  Napoleon.  For  the  most  part  he  has  let 
Napoleon  reveal  himself  by  means  of  selections  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence — perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  two  Napoleons.  For 

*  A  Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Bingham,  Author 
of  “  Marriages  of  the  Bonapartes.”  3  vols.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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there  were  always  two  Napoleons,  the  demi-god  of  the  bulletins 
and  other  ostensible  productions,  and  the  real  man  who  from  time 
to  time  betrays  himself  in  his  more  private  letters. 

When  a  book  has  been  read  with  pleasure  there  seems  some¬ 
thing  ungracious  in  passing  any  unfavourable  criticism  on  it — it 
is  like  a  man  finding  fault  with  the  cookery  after  eating  greedily 
of  a  dinner.  Not  the  less  does  truth  compel  us  to  say  that  there 
are  two  points  in  which  Captain  Bingham’s  work  might  he  greatly 
improved.  If  he  intended  it  to  rank  as  a  contribution  to 
historical  study,  he  should  throughout  have  cited  chapter  and 
verse.  The  chief  sources  from  which  be  has  drawn  are,  of  course, 
the  twenty-nine  volumes  of  Correspondan.ee  published  by  authority 
under  the  Second  Empire.  But  the  Committee  to  whom  the 
editorial  work  was  entrusted  thought  proper — for  reasons  which 
are  sufficiently  obvious  after  a  perusal  of  Captain  Biugham’s  first 
chapter — to  skip  Buonaparte's  early  years,  and  to  take  the  siege  of 
Toulon  as  their  starting-point.  Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  they 
gave  of  their  care  for  the  hero’s  reputation.  When  they  informed 
Louis  Napoleon  that,  “  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  your 
Majesty,  we  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  alteration,  amendment, 
or  modification  of  the  originals,”  they  spoke  with  no  more  thau  a 
Napoleonic  amount  of  truth,  for  it  has  been  found  that  they  not 
only  made  judicious  omissions,  but  also  revisions  and  corrections. 
“  Since  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  there  has  been  a  great 
rummaging  of  the  archives  of  the  War  Office,  and  strange  matters 
have  been  brought  to  light.”  Now,  as  Captain  Bingham  kindly 
gives  us  some  of  these  “  strange  matters,”  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  he  has  had  access  to  the  archives  of  the  War  Office,  or 
whether  he  has  only  collected  his  materials  from  printed  works — 
whether,  in  short,  he  has  laid  before  us  the  results  of  independent 
research  or  of  compilation.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  despise  the  latter. 
To  bring  together  all  the  portions  of  the  Napoleonic  correspond¬ 
ence  which  have  been  hitherto  scattered  about  in  histories  and 
reviews  is  to  do  a  good  piece  of  work,  for  which  English  students, 
who  have  not  ready  means  of  knowing  everything  that  is  published 
in  France,  will  be  very  grateful.  But  its  value  would  have  been 
enhanced  if  each  letter  had  been  accompanied  by  a  full  reference  to 
its  source.  Captain  Bingham  does  sometimes  give  a  reference ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  curious  letters  belonging  to  the  obscure  period 
before  the  siege  of  Toulon — the  period  which  is  officially  a  blank 
— he  affords  no  clue  to  his  authority.  One  of  these  early  letters, 
in  which  the  young  Napoleon  discusses  Joseph’s  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  has  been  already  translated  in  the  Marriages  of  the 
Bonapartes ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Captain  Bingham  must  either  have  had  two  different  versions 
before  him,  or  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  translations  was 
carelessly  made.  This  brings  us  to  our  second  complaint — that 
the  translation  throughout  is,  like  most  English  work  of  that  kind, 
very  poor.  Awkward  Gallicisms  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
“  What  is  a  slender  officer  of  infantry  ?  ”  ;  “  For  the  moment  he 
will  merely  send  the  statue  “To-day  they  are  quite  accustomed 
to  cavalry  ”  ;  “  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  the  indecence  ” ;  “  he 
[thePiinceof  Asturias]  is  .  .  .  very  material,  eats  four  times  a 
day”;  “If  Villeneuve  remains  at  Ferro]  beyond  the  16th,  I  shall 
consider  him  the  last  of  men.”  When  Napoleon  bids  Talleyrand 
receive  the  Spanish  princes  honnetement,  our  translator  renders  it 
honestly,  which,  though  the  same  word,  is  not  the  same  thing. 
“  When  people  say  of  a  king  that  he  is  good,  his  reign  is  a 
failure,”  is  a  maxim  startling  even  from  Napoleon.  But  Lanfrey 
quotes  the  same  passage  thus  : — •“  Quand  on  dit  d’un  roi  que  e’est 
un  bon  homme,” — i.e.  a  good-natured  sort  of  man,  an  easy-going 
man — “e’est  un  regne  manque” — which,  from  the  Napoleonic 
point  of  view,  is  sensible  enough.  Napoleon  would  have  appre¬ 
ciated  the  feelings  of  the  beauty  who  flew  into  a  rage  on  hearing 
r hat  she  had  been  described  as  “a  good-natured  girl.”  We  are 
surprised  to  find  that  Captain  Bingham  seems  to  be  puzzled,  to 
the  extent  of  leaving  it  untranslated  and  of  suggesting  embaucher  as 
a  substitute,  by  the  verb  debaucher,  used  in  that  technical  legal 
and  military  sense  in  which  it  signifies  to  entice  a  workman  from 
his  work,  a  soldier  from  his  standard.  Napoleon  uses  it  in  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  Parisian  actors  and  actresses  are  tempted  away 
to  Naples.  And  we  decline  to  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  any¬ 
thing  as  bad  in  French  as  this  is  in  English— “  my  good,  pouting, 
capricious  J  osephine,  who  knows  how  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  such 
good  grace,  like  all  she  does." 

However,  the  interest  of  the  book  is  sufficient  to  triumph  over 
the  blemishes  we  have  mentioned.  The  earlier  pages,  as  dealing 
with  a  time  of  Buonaparte’s  life  which  is  least  familiar  to  English 
readers,  are  among  the  most  attractive.  The  date  of  birth,  the 
very  name  of  him  whom  the  world  knew  as  Napoleon,  are  un¬ 
certain,  and  that  by  his  own  act.  In  his  days  of  power — Captain 
Bingham  does  not  tell  us  exactly  when — the  registers  at  Cortes, 
Ajaccio,  Bastia,  and  Marseilles  were  mutilated,  and  all  early 
documents  relating  to  his  family  were  destroyed.  But  there 
seems  to  exist  a  certificate  of  the  birth  in  1768  of  Charles 
Buonaparte’s  son  Kabulione.  According  to  official  history,  this 
Xabulione  was  identical  with  Joseph  Buonaparte  ;  but  modern 
research  points  to  the  belief  that  he  was  in  truth  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  was  made  to  exchange  birthdays  with  the  second 
son  Joseph,  in  order  to  conceal  his  being  a  year  too  old  for  free 
admission  to  the  Military  School  of  Brienne.  It  is  significant  that 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce  from 
Josephine,  the  Emperor's  baptismal  act  was  asked  for,  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  declined  to  produce  it.  The  earliest  known  letter  of 
Napoleon  is  one  from  Brienne  in  April,  1781 — when  he  was  not 
full  twelve,  according  to  the  official  chronology — requesting,  or 


rather  demanding,  pocket-money  or  immediate  removal  from 
school.  It  is  thoroughly  Napoleonic  in  its  imperious  and  rhetorical 
tone,  and  its  abrupt  commencement : — 

My  Father, — If  you  or  my  protectors  do  not  give  me  the  means  of 
supporting  myself  more  honourably  iu  the  house  where  I  am,  let  me 
return  home  immediately. 

No  doubt  the  rage  and  grief  caused  by  the  senso  of  poverty  and 
its  accompanying  humiliations  were  real,  and  yet  in  the  boy’s 
manner  of  expressing  them  there  is  already  the  calculated  and 
theatrical  passion  of  his  later  days — “  What !  sir,  your  son  is  to  be 
the  laughing-stock,  &c.  .  .  .  No,  my  father,  no.” — “  By  these  offers 
judge  of  my  despair.”  An  extract  from  a  later  letter,  this  time  to 
ins  “  protector,”  M.  de  Marbeu*’,  whom  he  had  to  invoke  to  get  him 
out  of  trouble  for  quarrelling  with  a  brother  cadet,  is  comparatively 
temperately  written,  but  still  with  the  same  hard  mannerism. 
There  is  a  more  natural  tone  about  the  letter  to  his  uncle  Fesch, 
mercilessly  criticizing  Joseph’s  sudden  ambition  to  become  a  sol¬ 
dier.  It  shows  an  acute,  though  somewhat  unbrotlierly,  perception- 
of  the  flabbiness  of  the  character  of  Joseph— whom  nevertheless 
he  afterwards  thought  good  stuff  enough  to  make  a  King  of — and 
an  almost  comical  exasperation  at  the  thought  of  the  fine  pros¬ 
pects  upon  which  the  elder  or  younger  brother,  as  the  case  may  be, 
was  perversely  turning  his  back.  “  Monsignor  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  would  have  given  him  a  fat  living,  and  he  would  have  been 
sure  to  become  a  bishop.  What  an  advantage  for  the  family  1  ”  In. 
the  original  French  the  ludicrous  effect  of  all  this  precocious 
worldly  wisdom  is  heightened  by  the  writer's  inability  to  spell. 
Young  Napoleon's  next  letter — he  was  but  sixteen  and  a  half  at 
the  most — wa3  written  on  learning  that  Joseph  had  got  his  own 
way  to  the  extent  of  being  removed  from  Autun,  and  it  begins  in 
this  astoundingly  condescending  style:  — 

My  dear  Father, — As  you  may  imagine,  your  letter  did  not  cause 
me  great  pleasure  ;  but  family  interests  and  the  state  of  your  health,  which, 
are  dear  to  me,  oblige  me  to  approve  of  your  prompt  return  to  Corsica. 

In  those  days  he  signed  himself  “  Napoleone  Buonaparte,” 
“  Napoleone  di  Buonaparte,”  and  “De  Buonaparte.”  Nobility 
was  necessary  for  admission  to  Brienne  ;  but  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  he  formally  stated  himself  to  be  “  not  noble.” 
As  nobility  had  become  a  serious  disadvantage,  if  not  a  danger, 
this  might  be  pardoned  were  it  not  of  a  piece  with  the  habitual 
mendacity  of  the  Buonapartes.  False  certificates  were  employed 
iu  1793  to  get  Joseph  his  lucrative  place  as  War  Commissary,  and 
again  to  justify  his  brevet  of  colonel  in  1804,  when  Napoleon  was 
First  Consul,  and  need  not  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  letting 
his  brother  send  in  etats  de  service,  which,  it  appears,  were  a  tissue 
of  lies.  Joseph,  who,  Captain  Bingham  assures  us,  had  never 
held  any  post  in  the  army  except  that  of  Commissary,  actually 
stated,  and  his  brother  confirmed  the  statement,  that  he  had  been 
an  artillery  cadet,  a  staff  officer,  a  chef  de  bataillon,  present  at  the 
campaigns  of  1 793  and  1 794,  and  slightly  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon — the  bayonet-wound  really  received  by  Napoleon  being 
thus  placed  to  Joseph's  credit. 

The  history  of  the  part  played  by  Napoleon  in  the  obscure  poli¬ 
tics  of  Corsica  is  somewhat  hard  to  follow  ;  but  it  leaves  a  general 
impression  that  he  was  always  engaged  in  petty  coups  d'etat — - 
getting  his  hand  in,  as  one  may  say,  for  the  13  Vendbmiaire  and 
the  18  Brumaire — always  absent  without  leave,  always  within  an 
inch  of  professional  ruin,  and  always  ready  with  a  falsehood  when 
wanted.  At  a  time  when  insubordination  and  intrigue  had  been 
the  most  marked  features  of  his  military  character,  he  audaciously 
applied  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  his  demand, 
marked  S.  II.  (sans  reponsc ),  still  lies  in  the  archives  of  the  War 
Office.  He  was  once  actually  cashiered  as  a  deserter ;  once,  while 
serving  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  after  the  fall  of  his  patrons  the 
Robespierres,  arrested  and  in  considerable  danger  of  the  guillo¬ 
tine  ;  and  once  struck  off'  the  active  list ;  and  his  only  regular 
promotion  was  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  “  his  other  grades” 
being,  according  to  Captain  Bingham,  “all  obtained  by  favour 
from  Robespierre,  Barras,  and  other  friends  in  power.”  But  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Robespierres  seem  to  have  taken  up 
“  Bonna  Parte  ”  (so  the  Government  Commissioners  phonetically 
spelt  his  name)  from  a  consciousness  of  his  abilities,  as  displayed 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  After  Robespierre's  fall,  when  he  was 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  no  doubt  feeling  his  head  loose  on  his 
shoulders,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Citizen  Tilly,  Ambassador  at 
Genoa,  in  which  he  owned  to  a  personal  regret  for  the  younger 
Robespierre,  “  but  had  he  been  my  father  I  would  have  stabbed 
him  myself  had  he  aspired  to  tyranny.”  There  is  an  interesting 
little  bit  of  history  about  this  letter.  The  copy  in  the  War  Office 
bears  a  marginal  note: — “To  be  submitted  again  to  the  Emperor 
[Napoleon  III.]  in  consequence  of  the  last  phrase.”  The  result 
was,  that  it  was  suppressed. 

In  an  inspection  report  (no  exact  date  given  by  Captain 
Bingham),  Schbrer,  then  commanding  the  Army  of  Italy,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  Buonaparte : — 

This  officer  is  a  general  of  artillery,  of  which  branch  of  the  service  lie 
possesses  a  thorough  knowledge,  but  he  has  too  much  ambition  and  is  too 
much  given  to  intrigue  for  promotion. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  too  ambitious  and  intriguing  officer 
succeeded  Schbrer  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  and 
carried  it  from  conquest  to  conquest.  The  year  1796  saw 
Buonaparte,  who  in  his  days  of  disappointment  had  sometimes 
thought  of  suicide  and  sometimes  of  taking  service  with  the 
English  in  India,  fairly  launched  011  his  victorious  career.  Space 
would  fail  us  to  trace  his  course  through  these  three  volumes,  from 
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the  brilliant  dawn  of  the  Italian  campaigns  to  the  lurid  sunset  of 
Waterloo  and  the  grey  twilight  of  St.  Helena.  We  can  only  call 
attention  to  the  interesting  pages  on  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of 
Villeneuve.  The  narrative  would  have  been  clearer  if  Captain 
Bingham,  instead  of  merely  mentioning  the  Emperors  “  positive 
orders  ”  to  tight  (14th  and  15th  September),  had  included  them 
among  bis  selections ;  but  this  by  the  way.  Villeneuve,  according 
to  received  history,  bowed  down  by  his  defeat,  and  driven,  as  was 
supposed,  desperate  by  a  harsh  letter  from  Deeres,  stabbed  himself 
si.v  times  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  leaving  on  the  table  an 
affectionate  and  pathetic  letter  to  his  wife.  Even  at  the  time 
there  were  some  doubts  about  this  suicide,  as  there  had  been  about 
that  of  Captain  Wright  some  time  earlier,  which  called  forth  the 
mot,  “  Ce  Bonaparte  est  vraiment  malheureux,  tous  ses  ennemis 
lui  meurent  daus  les  mains !  ”  Yet  Lanfrey  inclines  to  acquit 
the  Emperor  in  both  these  cases : — 

But  when  Lanfrey  wrote  his  history  he  was  not  aware  of  some  important 
facts  which  will  one  day  be  published  by  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  admiral.  In  the  first  place  no  one  ever  saw  the  letter 
asserted  to  have  been  written  previous  to  the  suicide.  Madame  de 
Villeneuve  applied  for  it  in  vain,  and  at  last  Fouche  declared  that  he  had 
sent  her  this  important  document  by  the  post,  and  that  it  had  been  lost ! 
Out  of  the  six  wounds  which  the  admiral  was  supposed  to  have  inflicted  on 
himself,  two  were  mortal,  having  pierced  his  heart.  Villeneuve  must 
therefore  have  stabbed  himself  at  least  once  after  death,  and  also  have 
thrown  the  weapon  away,  for  the  dagger  with  which  the  blows  were  dealt 
was  found  at  several  paces  from  his  body!  Again,  the  story  of  Deeres 
having  written  harshly  to  the  unfortunate  admiral  is  pure  invention. 
The  Marquis  de  Villeneuve  possesses  the  letter  in  question,  which  is 
couched  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  on  this 
question  till  the  Villeneuve  family  produces  its  evidence.  All  we 
can  now  say  is  that  this  crime,  if  really  committed,  would  he  the 
blackest  that  has  yet  been  traced  home  to  Napoleon.  The  murder 
of  an  enemy — a  Duke  of  Enghien,  a  Pichegru,  or  a  Captain 
W right — is  mere  human  frailty  compared  to  the  murder  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  unfortunate  servant  iu  order  to  conceal  that  his  ruin  was 
due  to  his  obedience.  Here  we  must  part  company  from  Captain 
Bingham,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  given  us  a 
fresh  occasion  to  study  that  strange  combination  of  greatness  and 
vileness — Alexander  of  Macedon  fused  with  the  ideal  Prince  of 
Machiavelli — which  went  to  make  up  Napoleon. 


AN  ARABIC-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

LITTLE,  we  fear,  is  to  he  gained  by  deploring  the  neglect  with 
which  the  study  of  Eastern  languages  is  treated  by  English 
scholars.  But  neither  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  advantage 
in  ignoring  the  fact.  The  reproach,  let  us  admit,  is  one  that  may 
be  pressed  by  an  unfriendly  critic  beyond  its  just  limits.  It  is 
true  that  English  names  are  borne  by  men  of  the  present  as  well 
as  of  past  generations  distinguished  for  their  attainments  and  for 
their  work  in  the  field  of  Arabic  language  and  literature.  Neither 
Englishmen  nor  the  scholars  of  other  nations  will  overlook  such 
claims  as  those  of  George  Sale.  His  translation  of  the  Kur-an, 
published  exactly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  may  even  yet  he 
spoken  of  as  unsurpassed  for  scrupulous  accuracy;  whilst  his 
learning  and  industry  served  to  cast  a  light  upon  the  true  cha¬ 
racter,  history,  and  interpretation  of  the  book  that  has  shone 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  present  day.  Two  eminent  English 
scholars,  moreover,  confessedly  rank  among  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  great  stores  of  knowledge  of  which  the  Arabic  language  is 
the  key  ;  hut  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  an  interval 
of  more  than  two  centuries.  The  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Pocock 
carries  us  hack  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  to  the  days 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Arabic,  founded  by  the  celebrated  prelate  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  Dr.  Pocock  has  left  a  name  and  a  record  of 
•work  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  familiar  to  every  Arabic 
student  throughout  the  Western  world.  In  our  own  day  his  fame 
has  been  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  that  which  belongs  to  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Lane,  whose  Arabic  Lexicon  is  a  noble,  though 
unhappily  an  uncompleted,  monument  to  his  unsurpassed  learning 
and  to  his  minute  and  painstaking  accuracy.  But  that  work 
absorbed  the  long  and  laborious  years  of  its  distinguished  author. 
Without  stopping  to  consider,  in  no  captious  spirit,  whether  it 
has  not  been  acquired  at  too  great  a  cost,  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  the  account  of  work  done  by  his  English  contemporaries  in 
the  field  of  Eastern  history,  and  in  the  elucidation  of  the  past  life, 
civilization,  and  arts  of  Arab  nations,  is  deplorably  small.  On  the 
Continent  much  has  been  done.  Still  more  remains  to  he  done, 
and  the  field  is  being  cleared  by  the  issue,  year  by  year,  from 
Continental  presses,  of  the  great  Arabic  historical  classics,  care¬ 
fully  collated  and  annotated  by  the  united  labour  of  hands  of 
distinguished  scholars.  Of  the  share  of  English  printing-presses  in 
the  work  little  more  is  to  he  said  than  that  it  is  conspicuous  for 
its  absence. 

Whatever  he  the  cause  of  the  comparative  neglect  of  Oriental 
studies  in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  greater  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  English  public.  The  number  of  English¬ 
men  to  he  met  with  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  is,  on  the 
contrary,  not  inconsiderable.  Some,  whether  with  the  view  of  an 
Eastern  career  or  for  other  reasons,  go  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
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at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language.  The 
well-thumbed  aspect  of  such  a  book  as  Catafago’s  Dictionary,  asit 
may  he  seen  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  might  of 
itself  serve  to  dispel  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  welcome  the  appearance 
of  a  new  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Steingass.  A  dic¬ 
tionary  for  English  students,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  more 
advanced  class  than  that  for  which  the  smaller  work  we  have  just 
mentioned  was  intended,  and  yet  of  a  convenient  size,  and  obtain¬ 
able  at  a  moderate  price,  has  long  been  wanted.  Dr.  Steingass,  in 
the  execution  of  his  task,  as  laid  down  to  himself,  has  displayed 
both  ability  and  judgment.  We  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  his 
Dictionary  is  one  from  which  students  who  have  mastered  the 
first  principles  of  Arabic  grammar  will  derive  much  and  excellent 
service. 

The  author  has  followed  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Wahrmund  in 
his  Arabic-German  Manual  Dictionary,  that  of  entering  derivative 
words  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  initial  letters.  A  learner 
frequently  experiences  difficulty  in  tracing  derivatives,  of  a  more 

or  less  irregular  form,  to  their  roots — ^i'j  1 ,  from  and  its 
imperative,  represented  by  the  single  letter  ,  ^jJ\  and  » , 

from  l  standing  for  and  even  such  words  as 

t  .  and  l  may  serve  as  examples.  Words  of  that 

class  and  their  ordinary  significations  will  be  promptly  and  easily 
found  in  Dr.  Steingass’s  Dictionary.  But  we  think  it  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  has  extended  the  practice  to  the  far  more  numerous 
class,  the  derivation  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  the  merest 
beginners — such  words,  to  cite  a  few  instances,  as  hakim,  sharif, 
makhzan,  miftdh.  Dr.  Steingass  confines  himself,  moreover,  to 
placing  under  the  radical  form  only  those  simple  derivatives,  the 
letters  of  which  do  not  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  roots. 
Hence  it  follows  that  whilst,  for  instance,  the  original  verb 
rashada  is  to  he  found  at  p.  415,  murshicl  must  he  sought 
for  at  p.  986,  rashid  at  p.  416,  rdshid  at  p.  394,  irshad  at 
p.  28.  Nearly  fourteen  consecutive  columns  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  are  occupied  with  words  commencing  with  the  letters 

,  generally  indicative  of  the  tenth  form  of  derivatives,  and 
few  of  which  can  offer  any  difficulty  to  the  student.  A  rule  to 
discriminate  between  the  simple  and  more  difficult  forms  might 
be  liberally  interpreted,  and  still  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
bulk  of  the  book.  The  system  of  referring  in  all  cases  to  the  root 
presents,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  bringing  under  the  student's 
notice  a  collective  view  of  all  the  principal  derivatives,  and  of 
teaching  him  to  know  the  roots,  which  are  not  invariably  indi¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Stemgass. 

Dr.  Steingass,  by  the  system  he  has  adopted,  has,  however, 
earned  the  praise  that  his  Dictionary  may  be  of  service  to  the 
merest  beginner  as  well  as  to  the  more  advanced  learner.  But  the 
conditions  required  in  each  of  these  two  cases  are  not  capable  of 
being  combined  with  perfect  success.  A  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  of  grammar  and  a  certain  degree  of  practice  in  the 
language  are  indispensable  conditions,  without  which  no  dictionary, 
ranking  higher  than  a  mere  vocabulary,  cau  he  used  with  any 
effect.  Most  students  will  admit  that  they  have,  as  a  rule,  more 
trouble  in  identifying  the  apocopated  aorists  of  infirm  verbs  than 
the  derivations  wre  have  referred  to,  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
overcome  by  means  of  a  dictionary,  whatever  be  its  construction. 

The  omission  of  vowel-marks  is  sufficiently  justified  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  cost,  and  their  absence  is  supplied  by  transliteration 
into  English  characters.  But  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  mark 
of  reduplication,  which  could  have  interfered  but  slightly  with  the 
author’s  purpose,  would  have  been  attended  with  some  advantage. 
The  actual  character  of  certain  words  in  which  the  teshdid  is  a 
radical  distinction  would  have  been  made  more  obvious  to  the 

learner,  and  such  words,  for  instance,  ast_5J,,  a  repudiated  wife 

and  wicked,  would  naturally  have  fallen  under  separate  and 

distinct  headings. 

Arabic  students  may  and  ought  to  derive  encouragement  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  mass  of  literature  exists,  consisting  of 
historical  and  other  works,  written  in  a  plain  and  simple  style  of 
language,  which  a  moderate  degree  of  application  will  enable  them 
to  master.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  them  the 
use  of  Dr.  Steingass’s  Dictionary.  But  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  anti¬ 
cipating,  with  its  author,  that  it  may  enable  them  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  such  works  of  the  Mu’allakat,  the  Hamasah,  and 
A1  Hariri.  The  difficulties  to  he  encountered  in  the  works  of 
Arab  poets,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  classical  period,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  They  proceed  not  only  from  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  abundance  of  synonyms  on  the  one  hand,  combined 
with  equally  numerous  homonymous  words  on  the  other,  but  also 
from  the  use  of  the  most  subtle  grammatical  distinctions,  upon 
which  the  sense  of  a  passage  frequently  depends,  and  of  which  the 
poet  sometimes  seems  to  avail  himself,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  own  ingenuity  and  of  trying  that  of  his  readers.  The 
assistance  of  the  scholiasts  is  not  always  sufficient  even  to  an 
advanced  student,  and  there  is  nothing  incompatible  even  with  so 
high  a  reputation  as  that  of  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  statement  that  he 
had  often  found  more  than  a  day’s  study  necessary  to  enable  him 
thoroughly  to  understand  a  single  passage.  “  Many  explanations, 
perfectly  intelligible  when  they  were  first  given,  become  less  and 
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less  so  in  succeeding  ages,  and  at  length  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
most  learned  of  modern  Arabs.” 

An  illustration,  not  however  applicable  to  the  point  here  last 
alluded  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  complete  misapprehension  into 
■which  it  was  possible  for  so  great  and  so  justly  celebrated  a 
scholar  as  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  fall,  when  construing  a  passage 
without  the  guidance  of  a  commentary.  The  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Chrestomathie.  The  Arab  author  quotes  the  first 
three  words  of  a  line  of  verse  by  the  poet  Ibn  al  Farid,  which  De 
Sacy  gives  as  follows : — 

£ 

«»» O  3  s  •  *  'ii/' j  o  /x 

y  x 

—  c  j  O  ✓  o  /  ^  ^  ^  ^  — 

J 

With  only  the  beginning  of  the  first  hemistich  before  him,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  vowels,  De  Sacy  translated  the  word  humayya ,  fever. 
Having  subsequently  found  the  complete  line  in  the  original  poem 
he  gave  the  word  its  correct  interpretation,  wine.  But  for  the 
word  rahah,  he  selected,  from  among  its  other  significations,  that 
of  repose  or  sleep,  and  he  rendered  it  as  the  second  objective  of  the 
verb,  taking  the  word  humayya  as  the  nominative.  His  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  passage  was  consequently  as  follows: — 

Le  vin  enivrant  de  l’amour  m’a  abreuve  d’un  profond  sommeil,  qui  s’est 
empare  de  mes  paupibres  appesanties,  et  ma  coupe  est  le  visage  de  celle 
dont  la  beaute  brille  d’un  eclat  incomparable. 

The  passage  was  not  long  since  pointed  out  to  a  learned  Arab 
Sheikh,  and  De  Sacy’s  rendering  explained  to  him.  He  at  once 
pronounced  it  to  be  erroneous.  To  speak  of  wine  as  the  active 
agent  giving  a  person  to  drink  was  an  absurdity,  he  said,  of  which 
Ibn  al  Farid  was  not  capable.  The  word  rahah,  he  urged,  must  be 
put  in  the  nominative,  and  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
hand.  The  poet  compares  the  face  of  his  mistress  to  a  wine  cup, 
out  of  which  her  eyes,  pictured  as  having  hands,  make  him  drink 
the  intoxicating  wine  of  love.  Such  an  image,  it  may  be  said,  is  as 
far  beyond  the  limits  that  Western  taste  can  tolerate  as  is  the  con¬ 
struction  which  the  Sheikh  primd  facie  objected  to  ;  but  his 
remark  will  serve  to  show  that,  however  wide  the  range  allowed 
to  an  Eastern  poet’s  imagination,  it  is  not  absolutely  boundless. 

The  close  connexion  recently  established  between  this  country 
and  an  Arabic-speaking  nation  will  perhaps  have  the  effect  of 
directing  more  earnest  attention  in  England  to  the  study  of  its 
language.  Another  result,  let  us  hope  not  the  more  probable  one, 
may  be  the  incorporation  of  some  additional  Arabic  words  into  our 
own  tongue.  As  yet  the  only  sign  to  be  perceived  of  it  is  the 
general  use  of  the  woid  fellahin  as  the  plural  of  fellah.  The  prac¬ 
tice,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  one  to  be  commended.  We  possess 
other  similar  words,  Assassin,  Saracen,  which  with  honest  simpli¬ 
city  we  have  long  used  as  singulars,  and  we  say  Assassins  and 
Saracens  in  the  plural.  The  spirit  of  good  conservatism,  in  other 
words  of  good  sense,  that  prevails  among  the  English  people  for¬ 
bids  unnecessary  meddling  with  these  old  institutions,  the  existence 
of  which,  such  as  they  are,  may  moreover  be  reasonably  defended 
by  the  historical  associations  and  traditions  which  they  bring  home 
to  us.  The  two  words  in  question  are,  as  is  well  known,  legacies 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Crusaders.  And  the  disappearance  of  the 
initial  aspirate  from  the  one,  and  conversion  in  both  of  the  sound 
of  sh  into  s,  show  that  they  were  passed  over  to  the  Crusaders  by 
Levantine  Greeks.  As  the  derivation  of  the  word  Saracen  has  been 
questioned,  it  may,  by  the  way,  be  mentioned  that  the  fourteenth- 
century  traveller  Ibn  Batutah  found  the  popular  designation  of  the 
people  of  Islam  at  Constantinople  to  be  SharJciyyin,  or  Easterns. 

If  the  word  fellahin  is  to  be  adopted  in  English  in  deference  to 
theories  held  by  philological  purists,  they  ought  to  teach  us  to  say 
and  write  fellahoon.  But  the  ridiculous  is  more  easily  attained 
than  the  sublime ;  and  the  British  public,  when  it  takes  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  may  perhaps  avenge  itself  by  compelling 
us  to  say  fellaheens.  We  are  content  with  sultans  and  divans. 
Why  should  we  not  say  fellahs  ? 

The  word,  we  may  add  in  conclusion,  literally  means  “  tiller  of 
the  soil.”  It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  German  word  Bauer. 
The  word  was  contemptuously  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people  by  their  Turkish  masters,  and  it  gradually  acquired  a 
vernacular  signification,  precisely  the  same  as  that  we  have 
attached  to  our  own  word  boor.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  two  races  which,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  are  occasioning  us  so  much  trouble  and  perplexity,  have  the 
further  peculiarity  in  common  of  being  known  under  denomina¬ 
tions,  identically  the  same  both  in  their  original  and  in  their 
acquired  meaning,  _ 


PEG  WOFFINGTON.* 

THIS  is  a  very  melancholy  book,  of  which  it  seems  fittest  to 
borrow  Carlyle’s  words  (on  another  piece  of  work  not  wholly 
dissimilar)  and  say,  “  What  ideas  Mr.  Molloy  entertains  of  a 
literary  whole  and  the  thing  called  Book,  and  how  the  very 
Printer's  Devils  did  not  rise  in  mutiny  against  such  a  con¬ 
glomeration  as  this,  and  refuse  to  print  it — may  remain  a  problem.” 
A  morning  spent  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  the  reading-room  of 

*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peg  Woffington  ;  with  Pictures  of  the  Period 
in  which  she  lived.  liy  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  Author  of  “  Court  Life  Below 
Stairs  ”  &c.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1884. 


the  British  Museum  would  produce  suchaAooA;  as  this  in  a  month. 
Twelve  such  books  in  a  year,  then,  could  one  unaided  scribe  let 
loose  on  a  suffering  world  !  This  way  madness  lies !  Yet  some¬ 
body  must  read  them.  A  day  or  two  ago  we  saw  a  paragraph  in 
some  newspaper  announcing  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  first 
edition  of  this  particular  book  had  been  already  sold,  and  that 
another  might  be  looked  for  immediately.  It  is  such  things  as 
these  that  make  the  nations  languid  in  the  cause  of  copyright. 

Yet  Mr.  Molloy  might  out  of  his  materials  have  made  if  not  a 
good  book,  at  least  one  that  could  have  been  read  without  weari¬ 
ness  and  shuddering,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  care  for  wandering 
about  the  bywaj's  of  the  old  theatrical  world.  Margaret  Woffington 
was  a  very  picturesque  figure,  and  in  her  way  a  considerable  one. 
She  was  a  handsome,  clever,  and,  “  still  for  all  slips  of  hers,”  a 
well-conditioned  woman,  according  to  all  accounts  an  accomplished 
actress,  and  a  great  favourite  with  most  of  the  notables  of  her  day. 
Here  was  a  good  central  figure  for  a  bit  of  old-world  romance ;  for 
a  biography  of  Margaret  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  no  suffi¬ 
cient  materials  exist,  and  such  as  there  are  can  in  no  way  he  con¬ 
fidently  relied  on.  A  worthless  and  very  scurrilous  pamphlet  is  the 
only  professed  contemporary  record  of  her  we  know  of,  Memoirs  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Woffington,  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  a  second  edition,  dated  1760.  Mr.  Molloy,  by  the  way, 
has  evidently  seen  it  too,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  All  the  early 
chapters  of  his  first  volume  are  merely  an  elaborated  version  of 
this  pamphlet  without  the  scurrility  ;  indeed  his  whole  book, 
where  it  is  not  sheer  quotation,  is  little  more.  But  from  the 
various  volumes  of  memoirs  and  correspondence,  theatrical  and 
otherwise,  in  which  glimpses  of  Margaret  and  her  doings  can  he 
caught,  and  of  the  sort  of  existence  generally  which  such  a  woman 
and  those  who  kept  her  society  were  leading,  such  a  work  as  we 
have  indicated  might  have  been  composed.  Charles  Reade,  as  every 
one  knows,  did  put  his  hand  to  such  an  one  ;  but  charming  and 
even  brilliant  as  his  Pey  Woffington  is,  it  has  not  stopped  the 
way  for  ever  to  all  who  might  wish  to  travel  the  same  road.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Molloy  had  a  mind  to  go  that  way  at  first.  His 
first  few  pages,  thanks  to  the  aforesaid  pamphlet,  are  quite  in  the 
romance  vein.  But  then  the  inspiration  ceased,  or  became  such  as 
that  genuine  British  narrowness  against  which  Mr.  Henry  James 
protests  would  not  suffer  him  to  make  use  of.  Moreover,  it  would 
have  been  a  backsliding  from  his  master’s  practice,  which  Carlyle 
half  a  century  ago  thought  “of  an  all-defacing  and  quite  ruinous 
character  ”  to  all  making  of  hooks,  as  he  understood  the  art,  but 
which  we,  so  much  wiser  in  our  generation,  perceive  to  be  really 
the  one  and  only  thing  needful  to  that  art,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
his  school  understand  it.  “  Our  Editor,”  writes  Carlyle,  in  dis¬ 
may,  “  has  fatally,  and  almost  surprisingly,  mistaken  the  limits  of 
an  Editor’s  function  ;  and  so,  instead  of  working  on  the  margin 
with  his  Pen,  to  elucidate  as  best  might  be,  strikes  boldly  into  the 
body  of  his  page  with  his  Scissors,  and  clips  at  discretion.”  Poor 
Carlyle !  the  reviewers  and  leading-article  writers  whom  his  bio¬ 
graphy  has  lashed  into  frenzy  have  been  proclaiming  with  one 
voice  that  his  influence  is  dead,  his  creeds — religious,  ethical, 
political — all  dead,  and  his  works  themselves  mere  dog's  carrion- 
cart,  to  use  a  spray  of  his  own  eloquence !  Certainly  on  this  one 
point  we  have  gone  miles  beyond  him  ;  an  editor  now  found  using- 
his  pen  more  than  his  scissors  would  be  a  very  rare  bird  indeed. 
So  Mr.  Molloy,  wisely  abandoning  the  flowery  and  deluding  paths 
of  imagination,  laid  down  his  pen  and  took  up  his  scissors,  but 
not  to  clip  “  at  discretion.” 

As  already  said,  the  materials  for  a  Life  of  Margaret  Woffington 
are  scanty.  In  those  days  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  humanity  that  a  biographer  should  be  found  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ;  neither  was 
there  that  fatuous  curiosity  about  the  private  life  of  actors  which 
some  weak  minds  seem  to  take  to-day  for  a  high  compliment  to 
the  theatrical  profession.  That  she  was  of  Irish  blood  and  low 
birth  we  know,  her  father,  who  died  when  she  and  her  sister 
were  very  young,  having  been,  it  is  said,  a  bricklayer,  and  her 
mother  a  laundress.  But  beyond  this,  and  the  characters  she 
played  best  in,  we  really  know  very  little  else.  There  is  plenty 
of  gossip  to  be  read  about  her,  and,  of  course,  a  fair  amount 
of  scandal,  but  not  much  more.  She  was  brought  od  to  the 
stage  by  a  Mme.  Violante,  a  well-known  dancer  in  Dublin,  and 
her  first  part  seems  to  have  been  Macbeatb,  when  the  Beggar's 
Opera  was  played  in  Madame's  booth  by  children.  In  Dublin  she 
became  a  great  favourite,  being  handsome,  lively,  and  impudent, 
and  in  that  town  she  played  for  three  or  four  years  all  sorts  of 
parts,  from  Ophelia  to  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  In  1740  she  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at  Covent  Garden,  then  under  Rich’s 
management,  where  she  played  Silvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer. 
She  was  successful  at  once,  and  from  that  year  till  1757,  when  she 
was  struck  down  by  paratysis  while  speaking  the  Epilogue  to  As 
You  Like  It,  she  never  lost  her  hold  of  the  town.  The  fastidious 
Walpole,  always  cool  to  new  favourites,  held  out  against  her  as 
long  as  he  could.  “  A  had  actress,  but  she  has  life,”  he  wrote  of 
her  in  1741 ;  while  his  friend  Conway  could  see  in  her  only  “  an 
impudent  Irish-faced  girl.”  But  they  were  converted  eventually ; 
and  Walpole  we  find  praising  her  soon  as  highly  as  anybody. 
Her  Sir  Harry  must  have  been  a  wonderful  performance  by  all 
accounts ;  its  reality  and  vivacity  live  for  us  in  the  cutting  retort 
old  Quin  is  reported  to  have  made  to  her  when,  in  her  triumph, 
she  exclaimed  in  the  green  room,  “  On  my  conscience,  I  believe 
one  half  of  the  audience  take  me  for  a  man.”  “  Ay,  madam,”  was 
the  answer,  “  but  the  other  half  know  you  to  be  a  woman.”  In 
the  fine  ladies  of  the  stage  no  one  could  come  near  her;  as 
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Lady  Plyant,  Lady  Townly,  Lady  Betty  Modish,  Sylvia,  and 
all  the  rest  of  those  daughters  of  Belial  she  was  without  a 
rival.  She  pleased,  too,  in  tragedy;  but  one  fancies  that  must 
Lave  been  rather  due  to  her  popularity  than  her  merit.  Jane 
Shore,  Hermione,  Jocasta  (in  the  (Edipus  of  Dryden  and  Nat. 
Lee),  Lady  Randolph,  were  all  famous  parts  of  hers ;  but  her 
voice — “  my  bad  voice/’  as  she  always  called  it— must  have  been 
sadly  against  her  in  tragedy.  She  died  in  1750  at  Teddington, 
where  she  was  buried,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pretty  little  church 
there  to  this  day.  She  had  made  money  fast,  and  spent 
it  freely.  When  she  and  Garrick  kept  bouse  together,  her  liberal 
notions  of  domestic  economy  used  to  drive  that  thrifty  soul  near 
frantic,  as  Boswell’s  readers  remember.  But  she  was  never  a  poor 
woman,  and  after  all  her  charities,  and  she  was  very  charitable, 
she  had  still  some  thousands  to  leave  to  her  sister  Mary,  who  had 
married  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  a  clergyman,  son  of  the  Earl  of  that 
name,  and  nephew  of  Horace  Walpole.  By  all  accounts  she  seems 
to  have  been  an  honest,  kind-hearted  woman,  and  in  her  morals 
probably  no  worse  than  half  the  fine  ladies  of  the  time  who 
have  left  a  cleanlier  name  behind  them.  Of  her  personal  charms, 
the  existing  portraits  of  her,  one  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Molloy’s  book,  speak  clearly  enough ;  and  yet  she  never  hesi¬ 
tated,  it  is  said,  to  hide  these  charms  when  the  part  she  was 
playing  required  such  concealment !  Truly,  a  wonderful  actress  ! 

To  make  so  slight  a  story  fill  the  necessary  space  prescribed  by 
the  booksellers  would  clearly  be  a  hard  task,  not  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  much  padding  ;  to  fit  this  paddiDg  neatly  to  Margaret’s  figure 
harder  still ;  certainly  not  to  be  done  alone  by  casual  mornings  in 
the  British  Museum,  or  by  filling  a  whole  hecatomb  of  notebooks. 
The  two  volumes  are  accordingly  stuffed  out  in  the  most  hap¬ 
hazard  and  shameless  way.  Walpole’s  Letters,  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage,  Macaulay’s  two  essaj's  on 
Johnson,  Forster’s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  extracts  from  plays,  play¬ 
bills,  theatrical  advertisements,  newspaper  reports,  handbooks  to 
London  and  Dublin,  memoirs  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
humanity,  and  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  theatrical  gossip ;  all  are 
pitched  pell-mell  together  without  beginning  or  end,  a  mighty 
maze,  and  with  no  sort  of  plan.  Of  the  blunders  Mr.  Molloy  has 
made,  even  in  transcribing,  a  supplementary  third  volume  to  his 
two  might  well  be  tilled,  but  to  dwell  on  them  can 
be  worth  no  man's  while.  Writing,  perhaps  like  Carlyle,  “  in 
a  white  heat,”  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  spare 
the  time  to  verify  even  his  dates,  or  possibly  has  preferred  to 
annihilate  both  time  and  space  to  make  Peg  and  her  lovers  happy. 
He  makes,  for  instance,  the  eccentric  Sarah  of  Marlborough  write 
“  in  a  charmingly  characteristic  manner”  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
in  1751,  when  that  rancorous  tongue  had  been  quiet  in  the  grave 
for  seven  long  years.  He  alludes  to  the  “  remarkable  beauty  ”  of 
Lady  Macclesfield,  Savage’s  mother,  or  reputed  mother,  when  it 
is  notorious  that  her  ladyship’s  charms  did  not  lie  iu  her  face,  as 
so  industrious  a  rummager  in  the  dustheaps  of  that  time  might 
certainly  have  known,  seeing  how  very  vividly  the  fact  is  set 
forth  in  a  sufficiently  familiar  chronique  scandaleuse,  Mrs.  Manley’s 
New  Atalantis.  What  he  means  by  writing  of  Pope’s  famous 
couplet  on  Macklin’s  Shylock  that  “  it  has  outlived  the  poet  who 
uttered  it  ”  no  man  may  dare  to  guess.  Pope  is  dead,  certainly, 
and  so  are  Julius  Cassar  and  Queen  Anne ;  for,  as  Master  Shallow 
truly  observes,  Death  is  certain  to  all ;  in  which  way  it  were 
truth  to  say  Shakspeare’s 

A  soldier’s  a  man, 

A  life’s  but  a  span, 

has  outlived  Shakspeare ;  but  what  a  truth  !  Meanwhile,  how  a 
score  of  Mr.  Molloy’s  volumes  now  ?  Thereafter  as  they  be. 
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IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  English  travellers  neglect  Por¬ 
tugal,  though  it  lies,  so  to  speak,  at  our  very  threshold.  There 
is  no  part  of  Europe  we  can  reach  with  less  trouble  and  fatigue 
except  France.  Some  of  the  finest  steamers  afloat  run  to  Lisbon  ; 
and  a  few  days — three  or  four  at  the  most — after  leaving  England 
we  are  in  a  climate  and  amidst  scenery  wholly  different  from  our 
own,  among  a  people  more  Oriental  in  appearance  and  manners 
than  even  the  Spaniards,  their  next  neighbours.  The  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  Lisbon  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  environs  are  but 
half  remembered  when  we  seek  for  some  new  place  to  visit.  For 
a  short  holiday,  when  we  want  the  greatest  possible  change  of 
air  and  scene,  with  the  least  possible  distance,  Portugal  lies 
invitingly  before  us  ;  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  tourist  who 
knows  more  of  Cintra  than  what  he  has  learned  from  Byron, 
or  who  thinks  of  Belem  except  as  the  place  from  which  Vasco 
de  Gama  sailed.  Miss  Leek’s  little  book  supplies  a  distinct 
want.  It  is  easily  and  pleasantly  written,  and  is  too  brief 
rather  than  too  much  spun  out.  We  gather  only  incidentally 
that  she  was  accompanied  in  her  seven  weeks’  journey  by  three 
friends,  because  iu  the  account  of  “  Villafranca,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Vizero  or  Spanish  Switzerland,”  the  party  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  “  in  getting  the  hostess  to  understand  that 
one  large  room  with  four  beds  was  scarcely  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion,  according  to  our  British  ideas,  for  two  gentlemen  and  two 
young  ladies.”  But  Miss  Leek’s  object  was  to  visit  “  that  too 
little  known  part  of  Spain  comprised  in  the  provinces  of  Leon  and 
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Galicia,”  before  going  on  to  Portugal,  and  if  young  ladies  will 
venture  into  places  where  even  “  Bradshaw  fails,”  they  must  ex¬ 
pect  strange  accommodation.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Leek  expresses 
herself  much  more  favourably  about  Spanish  inns  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  “  The  food  and  wine  provided  at  the  railway7  restaurants 
are  generally  excellent,”  and  Miss  Leek  enters  a  protest  against 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  smaller  inns.  “We  have 
never  fared  badly,”  she  observes,  “  with  respect  to  either  beds  or 
food.”  As  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  most  “  Latin  ”  countries, 
not  excepting  France,  she  had  trouble  with  the  post-offices.  At 
Burgos  the  nominal  hour  for  opening  was  nine  in  the  morning. 
“  After  some  minutes’ knocking  and  rattling  at  a  clumsy  wooden 
shutter,  it  was  slightly  opened,  and  a  sleepy-looking  old  man  told 
us  that  the  letters  would  not  be  ready  for  delivery  till  1 1  a.m. 
Coming  back  at  that  hour  we  found  the  shutter  still  closed.”  At 
length  some  bystanders  volunteered  the  information  “that  the 
postmaster  had  gone  home  and  would  not  be  back  till  three 
o’clock.”  This  experience,  which  we  have  all  gone  through  over 
and  over  again  when  travelling,  especially  in  Italy7,  should  warn 
the  English  tourist  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  do  without 
letters.  The  postal  troubles  of  a  journey  are  often  enough  to  ruin 
one’s  pleasure  altogether.  Even  at  Gibraltar,  where  letters  have  to 
come  through  Spanish  territory,  and  where  a  shower  of  rain  may 
mean  two  days’  delay,  and  at  Malta,  where  they  arrive  by  an 
Italian  steamer  which  only  goes  to  sea  in  calm  weather,  the  post  is 
a  constant  subject  of  heart-burning. 

From  Vigo  the  little  party  had  an  easy  journey,  partly  by  rail, 
to  Oporto.  Miss  Leek  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  Portuguese 
scenery.  “  For  miles  and  miles  the  country  looked  like  an  immense 
orchard,  and  when  the  fruit-tree3  ceased  we  passed  through  great 
forests  of  cork  trees,  which  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  vineyards 
and  fields  of  grain.”  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Oporto. 
“  One  of  the  most  remarkable  streets  is  the  Rua  das  Flores,  a 
whole  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  jewellers’  shops.”  Miss  Leek 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  a  similar  street  in  Lisbon.  The 
Portuguese  peasant-jewellery  is  little  known  here  ;  yet  it  is  very 
beautiful.  The  people  are  said  to  make  gold  filagree-work  at 
home ;  and  every  woman,  however  poor,  has  her  earrings.  The 
patterns  are  often  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  so  contrived  as 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  effect  with  the  least  possible  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  precious  metal.  “  The  usual  forms  are  long  massive 
chains,  enormous  heart-shaped  pendants,  very  long  heavy  earrings, 
crosses,  and  beads.  The  gold  used  is  of  the  finest ;  our  English 
alloyed  gold  being  entirely  despised  by  the  Portuguese.” 

Miss  Leek  next  takes  us  to  Coimbra,  the  ancient  capital,  “  built 
on  a  very  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river  Mnndego.” 
Thence  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  the  first  part  of  the 
way  passing  through  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  cork  trees,  agree¬ 
ably  diversified  by  orange  groves  and  vineyards.  Nearer  Lisbon 
the  scenery  is  less  picturesque  ;  but  “  we  passed  on  the  right  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Wellington’s  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
On  a  prominent  site  stands  a  statue  of  Hercules.  Wellington’s 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.”  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  this  opinion.  The  Portuguese  do  not  seem  to  remember  with 
gratitude  the  long  English  occupation  of  their  country  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  but  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  prepared 
at  Torres  Vedras.  The  Spaniards  are  not  more  grateful,  and  Miss 
Leek  reminds  us  that  “  in  the  Peninsular  war  Santa  Teresa  was 
chosen  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  as  generalissimo  of  the  forces,  in 
preference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  Mias  Leek  approached 
Lisbon,  so  to  speak,  from  the  back.  The  first  sight  or  the  city 
should  be  that  from  the  Tagus.  “  Seen  from  the  river  it  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  city,  with  its  white  tile-roofed  houses  rising  terrace 
above  terrace  on  its  several  hills,  the  old  fortress  of  St.  George 
crowning  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  the  imposing  dome 
and  elegant  spires  of  the  Estrella  church  adorning  the  western.” 
Coming  from  the  railway  station,  which  is  a  mile  out  of  town, 
the  tourist  misses  this  first  view,  and  forms  a  totally  different 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  “  Black  Hors6  Square,” 
to  which  Miss  Leek  gives  its  official  name  of  Pra^o  do  Com- 
mercio,  is  the  centre  of  the  city.  Like  almost  all  the  squares 
and  streets,  it  has  three  names — the  English,  given  it  by  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  still  kept  up,  the 
official  and  the  popular  name.  The  “  Prafo  do  Commercio  ” 
is  never  so  called  by  a  native.  To  him  it  is  the  “Terreirodo 
Pajo,”  or  Palace  Yard.  The  “  black  horse  ”  is  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Dom  Jose  I.  At  San  Vincente,  in  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  Miss  Leek  visited  the  burial-place  of  the  Portuguese  kings. 
“  The  want  of  privacy  and  quiet  is  a  life-long  penalty  of  royalty, 
but  it  seems  hard  that  death  should  not  put  an  end  to  it.”  The 
vault  i9  entered  through  a  great  iron  gate  in  the  cloister.  It  is  a 
narrow  chamber  with  a  kind  of  narrow  shelf  all  round  where  the 
velvet-covered  coffins  lie  in  a  row.  “  The  coffin  of  the  late  king, 
Pedro  V.,  covered  with  a  heavy  pall  and  loaded  with  immortelles, 
occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Hearing 
his  name  quoted  continually  in  Portugal  as  one  of  the  best  of 
monarchs,  one  cannot  but  think  there  must  have  been  some  rare 
excellence  in  a  king  who,  dying  so  young,  should  yet  leave  behind 
him  a  name  so  much  honoured  and  loved.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Pedro  V.  and  his  Queen  died  within  two  years  of  each  other, 
the  Queen  being  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  the  King 
twenty-five.  Miss  Leek  failed  to  penetrate  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  but  we  can  assure  her  she  had  no  loss.  There  is  no 
picture  of  the  slightest  importance  to  be  seen,  though  students 
of  early  Flemish  art  are  interested  in  a  certain  Grao  Vasco,  wrho  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Van  Eyck.  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson 
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has  written  a  book  on  the  subject.  The  party  of  course  visited 
Cintra  and  Mafra.  “  As  we  were  walking  through  Cintra  we 
were  much  amused  to  see  the  prisoners  in  the  town  gaol  collected 
round  the  grated  windows,  smoking  and  chatting  very  much  at 
their  ease,  and  as  we  repassed  the  prison  a  small  basket  attached 
to  a  cord  was  suddenly  lowered  before  us  to  receive  alms.”  Miss 
Leek,  if  she  had  ascended  to  the  castle  of  St.  George  in  Lisbon 
itself,  might  have  seen  precisely  the  same  sight  about  half  way  up 
the  hill.  Mafra  is  only  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  palace 
which  John  V.  built  “in  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  convert  the 
poorest  monastery  of  his  kingdom  into  the  richest.”  This  he  did 
on  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir,  Prince  Jose.  Although  near  the 
sea,  and  very  conspicuous  from  the  deck  of  passing  steamers,  it  is 
in  a  very  unsuitable  spot.  “  We  saw  it,”  says  Miss  Leek,  “  on  a 
dull  windy  day  that  accorded  well  with  the  deserted  aspect  of  the 
little  village,  over  which  the  colossal  convent-palace  appears  to 
shed  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Upas  tree.”  The  main  corridor  is 
77 °  feet  long.  “Everywhere  hinges  are  failing,  woodwork  start¬ 
ing  and  splitting,  and  the  very  stones  crumbling  awTay  from  sheer 
neglect.”  Instead  of  300  monks,  the  visitors  only  found  one  curd, 
“  a  most  gentlemanlike  man,”  but  the  church  they  thought  really 
magnificent.  Very  few  of  our  countrymen  have  seen  this  wonder¬ 
ful  place ;  yet  it  is  larger  thau  the  Escurial,  and,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
observes,  is  in  other  respects  very  superior.  According  to  a  local 
guide-book,  it  contains  866  rooms,  and  the  roof  forms  a  vast  plat¬ 
form  on  which  10,000  soldiers  might  be  reviewed;  yet  in  the 
whole  vast  pile  there  is  not  a  single  room  “  whose  size  corresponds 
with  the  proportions  of  the  whole.”  There  are  still  some  30,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  architecture  is  simple,  but  grand, 
and  Mafra  is  universally  praised  by  even  the  most  fastidious  critics. 
The  architect’s  narno  was  Ludovici,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
not  an  Italian,  but  a  German.  Mias  Leek  visited  Madrid  on  her 
way  back,  and  gives  us  much  description  and  criticism  of  the 
famous  picture  gallery  there.  A  hurried  run  to  Avila,  Toledo, 
and  the  Escurial  completes  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of 
travel  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  We  caDuot,  however,  pass 
over  a  very  odd  expression  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  Leon. 
“  The  cloister  is  utilized  as  a  museum  for  Roman  stones  and 
sarcophagi  found  in  the  district,  among  which  are  several  still  older 
monuments  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Goths.” 


MUSICAL  TERMS.* 

THE  science  of  music  presents  a  technology  more  complex  than 
that  of  any  other  aggregate  of  human  knowledge.  Considered 
apart  from  its  practical  exposition  as  an  art,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  exact  science  based  on  fixed  fundamental  principles  and  subject 
to  immutable  laws.  Yet  the  theories  of  musicians  are  incapable 
of  the  demonstration  that  mathematicians  require  and  are  frequently 
mutually  antagonistic,  while  in  practice  the  limitations  of  the  art 
are  exceedingly  ill  defined.  The  indeterminate  language  of  modern 
critics  is  significant  of  this,  and  its  tendency  is  towards  worse 
confusion.  The  old  boundaries  of  the  arts  are  now  constantly 
violated,  and  not  theorists  merely,  but  artists  there  are  who  fondly 
indulge  in  fantastic  visions  of  a  perfect  harmonious  union  of  all 
the  arts.  It  is  nothing  that  in  practice  such  attempts  are  ludicrous 
failures ;  the  metaphysical  idea  continues  to  fascinate  speculators 
and  to  receive  very  learned  and  serious  consideration,  though  its 
attempted  elucidation  only  reveals  the  hopelessness  of  chaos.  The 
terminologies  of  music  and  poetry  and  painting  are  indifferently 
applied  to  all  three  arts,  their  distinct  functions  are  confused 
or  suffer  derangement,  and  the  most  surprising  and  subtle  analogies 
are  discovered.  Yet  there  is  no  concord  among  authorities,  as 
mav  be  seen,  for  instance,  if  we  take  the  subject  of  local  colour  in 
dramatic  music.  According  to  many  writers  there  is  no  quality  of 
the  music  drama  so  readily  discernible  as  this,  yet  there  are  many, 
like  M.  Johannes  Weber,  who  argue  against  its  very  existence,  or 
affirm  that  it  merely  exists  in  the  fancy  of  the  cvitic  and  not  in 
“  the  metaphysics  ot  true  belief.” 

In  an  introduction  that  is  characterized  by  the  true  scientific 
spirit,  Mr.  Niecks  himself  acknowledges  the  exceeding  obscurity  of 
certain  subjects  of  musical  science.  Not  the  accumulated  know¬ 
ledge  and  practice  of  many  centuries  invalidate  the  justice  of 
his  remarks  in  treating  of  ornaments  or  graces,  of  which  subject 
he  confesses  that  “  It  is  too  complicated  to  be  treated  fully 
and  briefly  at  the  same  time,  too  obscure  to  be  treated  satisfactorily 
under  anv  circumstances.”  This  admission,  coming  from  one  who 
is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  writer  of  experience,  is  of  great  weight, 
and  elsewhere  we  observe  that  Mr.  Niecks  is  careful  to  guard 
against  too  dogmatic  expression,  and  on  all  other  abstruse  points 
betrays  the  diffidence  of  a  true  scientist.  At  the  outset  he  owns 
that  music,  like  poetry,  still  remains  without  adequate  definition — 
a  fact  that  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  scientific  aspect  of 
music  is  considered.  It  is,  nevertheless,  signilicant  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  towards  which  we  are  drifting  that  the  earlier  definitions  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  most  recent ;  purity  and  lucidity  of  ex¬ 
pression  are,  perhaps,  primitive  qualities,  aud  expressive  of  the 
simple  restrictions  of  undeveloped  art  rather  than  of  defective 
vision.  Despite  their  narrowness,  the  definitions  of  Gluck  and 
Rousseau  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  their  age  ;  they  are  true 
definitions,  clear,  concise,  and  logical.  O11  the  other  hand,  those 
of  Wagner  and  Schopenhauer  are  not  definitions  at  all,  but  windy 
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transcendentals,  without  form  or  consistency,  that  may  with  equal 
force  be  applied  to  poetry.  Indeed  we  find  that  M.  Theodore  de 
Banville  defines  poetry  with  all  the  loose  extravagance  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  time  : — “  La  podsie  est  a  la  fois  musique,  statuaire, 
peinture,  eloquence ;  aussi  est-elle  le  seul  art  complet,  ndeessaire, 
et  qui  contient  tous  les  autres,  comme  elle  prdexiste  a  tous  les 
autres.” 

Mr.  Niecks  rightly  regards  these  and  similar  views  as  defining 
rather  the  capacities  of  the  writers  than  “  the  capacity  of  the 
thing  they  intended  to  define.”  His  introduction  very  clearly 
reveals  the  absolute  detachment  from  other  arts  of  the  broad 
scientific  basis  on  which  the  art  of  music  is  established,  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  is  inviolable  and  must  be  respected  by  composers  whose 
work  is  to  attain  something  beyond  a  transient  or  fugitive  renown. 
Many  of  the  sections  of  Mr.  Niecks’s  introduction  are  excellent  in 
method  and  conciseness;  thatonForm,  conjoined  with  theDictionarv 
article  “Sonata,”  and  with  the  illustration  of  Mozart’s  0  minor  sonata, 
is  admirably  written,  and  indeed  the  whole  prefatory  matter  is  set 
forth  with  precision  and  relevancy  in  a  brief  space.  The  Dictionary 
itself  seems  to  us,  after  careful  examination,  to  be  an  accurate  and 
very  useful  compilation,  the  definition  of  terms  being  particularly 
exact  and  lucid.  Taking  at  random  the  article  Intonation,  we 
find  Mr.  Niecks  gives  four  definitions  that  illustrate  his  careful 
precision.  In  Sir  George  Grove’s  Dictionary  Intonation  is  defined 
as  “  the  art  of  singing  or  playing  in  tune,”  which  precludes  the 
use  of  the  common  qualifications  of  good,  bad,  and  perfect  intona¬ 
tion  used  by  critics.  Mr.  Niecks  defines  it  “  the  act  and  art  of 
producing  sound  from  the  voice  or  an  instrument,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  pitch,”  and  (2)  “  a  voice’s  or  an  instrument’s  capacity 
of  yielding  sound.”  Rather  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  German  expressions  which  are  little  used,  and  require 
no  definition.  The  short  patriotic  interval  during  which  Beethoven 
employed  German  instead  of  Italian  guides  to  expression  was  an 
example  little  followed  by  other  composers.  In  another  place 
the  basset-horn  is  spoken  of  as  obsolete  ;  it  would  be  more  correct, 
perhaps,  to  regard  so  excellent  an  instrument,  and  one  for  which 
composers  so  modern  as  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  have  written,  as 
temporarily  suffering  from  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  merits  of 
Mr.  Niecks 's  Dictionary,  however,  fully  accord  with  the  excellent 
method  of  his  introduction  on  the  elements  of  music,  and  it  abounds 
in  expression  and  concise  terminology. 


THE  PERUVIANS  AT  HOME.* 

r FI  HIS  volume  contains  Mr.  Cole’s  impressions  of  the  Peruvians  as 
J-  they  were  “  at  home  ”  twelve  years  ago  when  he  had  occasion 
to  go  to  South  America  on  private  business.  The  author  had  been 
advised  by  a  famous  traveller  and  writer  of  books  never  to  publish 
the  menu  of  any  meal  he  might  have  consumed  during  a  sea 
voyage  unless  it  contained  something  out  of  the  common.  This 
wise  counsel  has  been  taken  to  heart,  and  the  author  waxes 
eloquent  on  the  brilliant  colours  of  sky  and  sea,  and  the  bright 
scales  of  the  flying  fish,  instead  of  discussing  the  vexed  and  burn¬ 
ing  question  whether  meals  on  shipboard  should  be  served  at  a 
table-d'hute  or  d  In  carte.  Arrived  in  Peru,  Mr.  Cole  of  course 
went  to  see  a  bull-fight,  which  in  that  Republic  seems  to  be  of  a 
nobler  and  less  cruel  type  than  the  exhibitions  in  the  mother- 
country. 

We  are  also  entertained  by  our  author  with  an  unpleasing 
description  of  a  cock-fight.  Sneers  at  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
are  abundant.  Mr.  Cole  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  shocked 
by  the  strange  melange  of  refreshments  offered  to  him  at  a  Peruvian 
tertulia,  “  English  stout  in  liqueur  glasses,  followed  by  champagne, 
port,  and  sherry.”  In  Russia  he  says  that  “  these  incongruous  in¬ 
gredients  are  mixed  together  in  a  huge  bowl  aud  called  punch.” 
He  probably  refers  to  the  bewitching  but  treacherous  Junka, 
from  which  visitors  to  the  hospitable  captain’s  cabin  or  genial 
wardroom  of  a  Russian  man-of-war  are  fortunate  if  they  escape 
with  clear  brains  and  unthrobbing  nerves. 

A  Peruvian  chanza  is  in  our  author's  opinion  a  perfect  Garden 
of  Eden.  We  have  not  space  for  his  enthusiastic  description  of 
one,  or  for  his  really  clever  picture  of  the  Pampas,  where  in  early 
morning  the  blazing  sun  glares  like  an  angry  red-hot  fire-ball, 
where  cool  breezes  begin  in  the  afternoon,  where  a  little  later 
a  hurricane  of  burning  sand  sweeps  across  the  plains,  aud  where 
heavy  rain  clouds  are  seen  scudding  aloft  on  their  way  to  the  Andes, 
on  whose  slopes  they  will  presently  pour  their  contents.  This  is 
the  summer  aspect  of  the  scene.  In  winter,  walls  aud  buildings, 
and  the  soil  itself,  are  caked  with  frozen  salt,  condensed  from  the 
cold  sea  fogs,  and  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  zero. 

Both  sides  of  the  coolie  question  are  dispassionately  argued  by 
Mr.  Cole.  It  would  seem  that  Chinese  immigrants  are  treated  far 
more  humanely  in  Peru  than  their  unfortunate  brethren  in  Cuba ; 
but  they  must  ever  and  everywhere  be  “kittle  cattle”  to  deal 
with.  “  Indifferent  to  everything  that  concerns  the  moral  side  of 
man,”  their  lives  can  never  blend  or  mix  with  those  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  suits  them  to  make  a  temporary  home.  When  they 
can  leave  they  will ;  and,  after  they  have  gone,  there  is  no  trace  of 
their  existence — “not  even  a  tombstone,  their  very  ashes  they 
make  an  effort  to  transport  to  the  Flowery  Land.” 

Mr.  Cole  speaks  with  very  kindly  appreciation  of  Shakspeare  as 
of  “one  who  knew  human  nature,  perhaps  as  thoroughly  as  any 
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of  our  great  writers,  and  more  than  most.’’  The  author  of 
Peruvians  at  Home  does  not  pose  in  these  pages  as  an  original 
poet.  As  a  translator  of  poetry  he  is  singularly  and  almost  ludi¬ 
crously  unhappy.  He  quo  tes  from  a  Peruvian  ballad  this  pretty 
fanciful  conceit : — 

Mi  corazon  es  tu  espejo 
Y  si  lo  rompe  tu  amor, 

Cada  fibra  de  dolor 
Tendra  entero  tu  reflejo — 

which  he  says  “  may  he  thus  freely  translated  ” : — 

Mine  heart  is  thy  mirror  rare, 

Which  if  thy  love  does  break, 

Each  pang  of  grief  and  care 

The  reflexion  of  thyself  will  take. 

By  rendering  yffra  “a  pang  of  grief”  Mr.  Cole  completely  misses 
Salaverry’s  point,  aud  drops  out  of  sight  the  fantastic  simile  of  a 
broken  heart  to  a  broken  looking-glass. 

Mr.  Cole  is  one  of  the  many  writers  who  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  sense  and  meaning  in  calling  a  married  man  “  a 
Benedict.” 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

IT  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  suggest  that  no  composer 
should  set  music  to  poems  which  have  already  been  used  by 
a  great  master  with  brilliant  results  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  assert 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  improve  upon  Schumann’s 
setting  of  Heine’s  “  Dicbterliebe  ”  ;  but  a  composer  thus  courting 
comparison  may  be  said  to  be  very  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
race  he  or  she  may  have  to  run.  The  first  five  songs  in  Miss 
Maude  Valerie  White’s  Album  of  German  Songs  (Messrs.  Stanley, 
Lucas,  &  Weber),  taken  from  the  series  of  poems  already  alluded 
to,  are,  like  all  the  work  which  we  have  seen  from  her  pen,  highly 
artistic  productions,  and,  if  it  was  not  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  words  unavoidably  recall  to  the  mind  Schumann’s 
immortal  music,  would  go  far  to  establish  her  high  reputation  as  an 
original  song-writer.  It  would  be  praise  enough  to  say  that  she 
has  not  failed  in  the  task  she  has  set  herself ;  but  we  will  go  further 
and  say  that  these  poems  have  really  inspired  her  to  write  some 
very  charming  songs,  and  she  may  be  congratulated  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  translation  of  the  original  German.  When  we  say 
that  these  five  songs  are,  “  Wenn  ich  in  deine  Augen  seh’,’’  “  Im 
wunderschonen  Monat  Mai,”  “  Hor’  ich  das  Liedchen  klingen,” 
“  Ein  Jungling  liebt  ein  Miidchen,”  and  “  Aus  meinen  Thriinen 
spriessen,”  it  will  be  seen  that  she  has  chosen  some  of  the  best- 
known  of  those  which  Schumann  has  already  treated.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  in  the  last  bar  but  one  on  p.  5  the  treble 
clef  is  not  indicated  as  it  should  be  for  the  lower  notes,  an  omission 
which  might  cause  some  confusion.  The  remaining  songs  of  the 
Album  all  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and  artistic  feeling,  espe¬ 
cially  “  Das  Meer  hat  seine  Perlen  ”  and  “  Frithjof ’s  Gesang.”  The 
whole  collection  may  be  commended  as  a  highly  creditable  contri¬ 
bution  to  English  art.  Another  album  of  German  songs,  called 
Hersens-Stimmen,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey  (Messrs.  Stanley, 
Lucas,  &  Weber),  consists  of  six  songs  by  Heinrich  Heine,  two  of 
which,  “  Die  Lotus  Blume  ”  and  “  Dein  Angesicht,”  have  already 
been  utilized  by  Schumann.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  comparison 
in  the  case  of  these  two  songs,  Mr.  Arthur  Ilervey’s  work  is  of 
highly  artistic  order,  especially  the  charming  “  Lehn’  deine 
TV  ang’  an  meine  Wang’,”  and  this  little  album  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  love  really  good  music  and  are  somewhat  satiated  with 
modem  ballads.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  song-writers  like 
Miss  White  and  Mr.  Hervey  who  really  have  something  to  say 
that  is  not  quite  commonplace,  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  to  art  rather  than  to  popularity. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  “  Dawn  talks 
to-day,”  a  song  of  considerable  originality  and  power,  by  Miss 
Mary  Carmichael;  “Sunshine  and  Sorrow,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Threlfall,  an  effective  ballad,  with  a  violin  accompaniment ;  and 
two  songs  by  Mr.  Michael  Watson,  entitled  “  The  Merry  Miller” 
aud  “  Haunted,”  the  first  a  ballad  of  considerable  merit,  and 
the  other  a  somewhat  sentimental  song,  both  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  well  appreciated  by  the  admirers  of  this  popular 
composer. 

The  Complete  Scale  Tutor,  by  Herr  Adolphe  Sehloesser  (Messrs. 
Robert  Cocks  &  Co.),  is  an  eminently  useful  publication,  and  will 
be  found  invaluable  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  dexterity  of 
manipulation  in  pianoforte-playing.  The  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales,  carefully  fingered,  are  here  given  in  single  and  double  notes, 
in  their  diti'erent  positions,  in  parallel  and  contrary  motion,  in 
octaves,  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths,  in  every  key,  major  and  minor, 
each  major  scale  being  immediately  followed  by  its  relative  minor, 
and  with  short  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  playing  them. 
The  “  Tutor  ”  fully  carries  out  its  intention  of  completeness,  and 
can  be  safely  recommended  as  an  excellent  educational  work. 

Messrs.  Enoch  &  Sons  send  us  the  second  “  Raff  Album,” 
also  edited  bv  Professor  Adolphe  Sehloesser,  a  work  of  greater 
interest  perhaps  from  a  general  point  of  view  than  the  Com¬ 
plete  Seale  Tutor.  The  nine  pieces  contained  therein  are  most 
carefully  edited,  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  pleasing  volume 
of  that  excellent  publication  known  as  Format  Litolff.  Of  songs 
from  the  same  publishers  we  have  “  Trust  me,  Darling,”  by  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  a  good  specimen  of  that  popular  composer’s 
ballads ;  and  “  Kissing  Time,”  by  Signor  Giro  Pinsuti,  a  graceful 
ditty  both  as  to  words  and  music,  the  former  being  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weatherly.  Two  songs  by  Mr.  Milton  Wellings,  entitled  “  Sun¬ 


shine  and  Shadow  ”  and  “  Lady-love,”  are  both  effective  drawing¬ 
room  songs;  and  Mr.  Cotst'ord  Dick's  “Much  Ado  About 
Nothing”  is  a  charming  trifle;  while  Mr.  Michael  Watson’s 
“  The  Press-gang,”  dealing  with  an  episode  in  the  life  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  barber  who  was  forced  to  serve  the  King  in  a  somewhat 
undignified  manner,  is  a  nautical  song  containing  plenty  of  “  Yeo, 
heave  ho,”  an  expression  which,  it  seems,  is  indispensable  in 
modern  tales  of  the  sea.  The  “  Florentia  Waltz,”  by  Mr.  Gerald 
M.  Lane,  and  “  Prince  Orlofsky  Waltz,”  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Raida,  are 
good  pieces  of  dance  music. 

From  Mr.  B.  Williams  we  have  received  three  songs  by  that 
ever  ready  composer,  Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  which  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  favourites.  Their  titles  are  respectively  “  Allhallow  E’en,” 
which  treats  very  prettily  of  an  old-time  custom  amongst  lassies 
and  lads  at  that  season  anent  their  sweethearts ;  “  Trust  and  be 
true,”  in  which  a  lover  comforts  himself  for  his  absent  love  by 
watching  the  return  of  spring  and  autumn ;  and  “  Little  Love,”  in 
which  the  composer  shows  us  how  much  can  be  made  out  of 
slender  materials.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Mark’s  “  Years  ago  ”  is  a  song 
of  love  that  “  was  not  to  be  ”  of  the  kind  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  modern  drawiDg-rooms.  Four  pieces  for  the  piano¬ 
forte  by  Mr.  Edward  Jakobowski  form  a  “  Suite  Italienne.”  They 
are  called  “  Serenata,”“  Sicilians, ”  “  Pifferare,”  and  “  Tarantella,” 
and,  while  displaying  a  considerable  command  of  technical 
knowledge,  are  characteristic  and  pleasing,  and  present  but  few 
difficulties  in  performance.  “  By  the  Mill  Stream,”  by  Mr.  Emil 
Waldimier,  is  perhaps  a  little  monotonous  in  form,  but  will 
serve  as  a  useful  exercise  in  arpeggio  playing  for  students,  while 
“  Pastorelle  Suisse,”  by  Signor  Giacomo  Ferraris,  and  “  Silver  Moon¬ 
light,”  by  Mr.  J.  Pridham,  are  both  very  pleasing  trifles  for  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Of  dance  music  from  the  same  publishers  we  have  “The  Rhine 
Polka,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mullen,  “  Vis  a  Vis  ”  waltz,  by  Mr.  F. 
Mullen,  “Mizpah  Valse,”  by  Mr.  Carl  Olga,  and  “  Fleurette  Polka,” 
by  William  Smallwood,  all  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  service 
when  required.  Messrs.  Conrad,  Herzog,  &  Co.  also  send  us  a 
pretty  polka  by  Mr.  Erskine  Allon,  entitled  “  Strax.” 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

11. 

IN  the  present  multiplicity  of  methods  for  making  picture-books 
we  have  seldom  so  good  an  opportunity  of  comparing  wood¬ 
engraving  and  photogravure  as  is  afforded  to  us  by  two  volumes 
published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  from 
Shakspeare’s  As  You  Like  It,  comes  out  in  large  quarto  and  in 
square  octavo.  The  large  edition  is  described  as  “  the  artist's,” 
and  is  “  illustrated  with  photogravures  from  original  paintings.”' 
;  These  original  paintings  are  the  brush  drawings  in  black  and  whit© 

!  or  “  tint  ”  which  artists  used  to  do  on  wood  before  the  degenerate 
days  of  photography.  They  are  now  usually  done  on  a  large  scale- 
on  paper,  and  are  reproduced  on  the  wood  blocks  by  photography ; 
so  that  not  only  is  the  original  drawing  untouched  by  the  graver, 
but  a  design  which  is  cut  away  or  spoilt  accidentally  may  be  in¬ 
finitely  renewed  without  injury  to  the  drawing.  In  the  larger 
of  these  books,  then,  we  have  the  drawings  as  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphjT,  and  in  the  smaller  we  have  the  same  reduced  in  scale  and 
cut  on  wood.  The  woodcuts,  wrhich,  as  well  as  the  drawings, 

I  are  from  America,  are  extremely  good ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
!  decide  whether  the  large  or  the  small  copy  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
some  cases — as,  for  instance,  especially  in  the  first  picture — the 
wood-engraver  has  improved  on  the  design  as  shown  in  the- 
photogravure.  This  is  “  The  Infant,”  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Church, 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Ileinemann.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
shows  that  in  Mr.  Church’s  design  the  faces  are  neither  so  well 
defined  nor  so  pleasing  as  in  the  cut.  “  The  Soldier  ”  is  a  poor 
design  in  both  ;  but  in  “  The  Lean  and  Slippered  Pantaloon,”' 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley,  eDgraved  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Williams, 
we  prefer  the  photogravure  picture  to  the  cut.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  interesting  and  instructive  throughout,  and  justifies 
this  lengthened  notice  of  two  very  pretty  books.  Another 
American  publication  is  fathered  here  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus.  It  is  Scott's  Marmion ,  illustrated  by  ten  artists,  most  of 
whose  names  will  be  new  to  English  readers ;  the  designs  are 
engraved  on  wood  by  seven  different  engravers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony.  Before  we  proceed  to  mention 
them,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  neither  in  this  volume  nor  in 
the  two  foregoing  does  the  English  publisher  say  a  word  as  to  the 
American  origin  of  his  book.  This  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a 
mistake.  Most  of  us  are  very  glad  to  have  American  art  when  it 
is  good,  but  none  of  us  like  to  be  taken  in  even  wflth  what  is  good. 
A  new  danger,  we  have  been  lately  informed,  hangs  over  our 
nurseries.  Small  children  have  been  heard  to  use  the  American 
language  instead  of  their  native  English,  and  such  barbarities  as- 
“  traveler  ”  and  “  labor  ”  find  their  way  into  the  junior  schoolroom. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  parents  are  likely  enough  to  pro¬ 
hibit  books  they  suspect,  perhaps  unjustly,  even  where  they  might 
not  hesitate  to  buy  a  book  which  they  knew  for  certain  to  be 
American.  The  illustrations  to  the  American  Marmion  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  all  partake  of  a  slight  family  likeness,  but  are  cut 
very  brilliantly  and  minutely,  too,  in  a  style  we  have  not  seen  in 
England  for  some  years,  and  the  archaeological  details  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  little  landscapes  on  p.  48  and  on  p.  80  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  for  the  combination  of  skill  in  design  and  in 
engraving  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Although  the  drawings  for 
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Life  Songs  (Nisbet)  are  by  Lady  Waterford  and  Lady  Tanker- 
ville,  the  chromolitkograpky  is  German.  The  full-page  designs 
are  pretty,  if  occasionally  weak,  and  are  admirably  printed  in 
colour,  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  illuminated  borders. 
The  noble  artist  has  made  the  common  mistake  of  thinking  that 
brilliant  colours  make  brilliant  colouring.  They  are  consequently 
gaudy  and  inharmonious,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  mono¬ 
chromatic  vignettes.  The  verses  are  religious  in  tone,  and  some¬ 
times  very  sweet.  A.  contrast  in  every  way  to  the  foregoing  is 
The  Lay  of  St.  Aloys  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode).  It  is,  of  course, 
taken  from  the  Lngoldsby  Legends,  and  is  written  out  in  orna¬ 
mental  characters  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Jessop. 
There  is  more  effect  attained  by  the  use  of  red  and  black  in  this 
book  than  by  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  and  divers  more  in 
that  last  mentioned.  The  writing  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  can  only 
be  done  by  a  true  artist.  The  pictures  are  as  amusing  and  clever 
as  those  in  the  Jackdaw  of  last  year. 

Those  people  who  enjoyed  what  was  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  Health  Exhibition — namely,  the  costume  waxworks  in  the 
north-west  quadrant  will  be  disappointed  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Wingfield's  Notes  on  Civil  Costume  in  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  Regency  (Clowes).  The  fault  may  be  in  the  drawings,  and, 
if  so,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  ladies  of  the  new  Female  School 
of  Chromolithography,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  should  not  have 
had  something  better  to  work  on  for  their  d&but.  The  fault  may, 
of  course,  lie  with  the  ladies  aforesaid ;  in  any  case,  as  every  one 
wishes  well  to  the  new  school,  and  as  most  people  were  interested 
in  the  costumes,  the  result  is  to  be  regretted.  The  letterpress  is 
excellent. 

There  are  many  children’s  books  already  before  U3;  and,  as 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  praise  than  to  find  fault,  we  may  select 
Under  Mother's  Wing  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),  which 
contains  a  series  of  pictures  imitated  more  or  less  from  the 
style  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  The  letterpress  is  full  of 
originality,  but  often  in  a  delicate  style  of  reflection  which 
will  perhaps  puzzle  a  young  child.  The  wooden  doll's  views  are 
very  diverting  to  grown-up  people,  but  are  rather  deep  for  the 
nursery.  This  doll,  we  learn,  had  no  peace.  Many  a  time  it 
wished  to  be  a  tin  train,  or  a  box  of  soldiers,  or  a  woolly  lamb. 
It  was  taken  up  and  put  down  at  all  manner  of  odd  moments, 
dressed,  bathed,  put  to  bed,  left  about  in  corners,  dropped  on  the 
stairs,  “forgotten,  neglected,  bumped,  banged,  broken,  glued 
together— anything  and  everything  it  suffered,  until  many  a  time 
it  said  sadly  enough  to  its  poor  little  self,  ‘  I  might  as  well  be  a 
human  being  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.’”  After  some  further 
soliloquy,  however,  the  -wooden  doll  comes  to  the  conclusion,  “  It 
is  lucky  that  we  are  not  all  human  beings,  or  the  world  would  be 
worn  out  in  no  time,  and  there  would  not  be  a  corner  left  in 
which  to  rest  a  poor  doll's  head.”  This  last  touch  is  almost 
worthy  of  Swift,  but  must  be  very  perplexing,  or  else  perfectly 
uninteresting,  to  the  average  native  of  the  nursery.  The  verses 
are  more  childlike,  and  some  on  a  baby  brother  are  particularly 
successful : — 

I  comb  the  down  upon  his  head, 

He  hasn’t  any  hair ; 

It  must  be  cold  without,  and  yet 
He  never  seems  to  care. 

In  The  Autocrat  of  the  Nursery  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  the  letter- 
press  is  by  L.  T.  Meade,  and  the  forty  illustrations  are  by  T.  Pym. 
They  appear  to  be  reproduced  directly  from  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
and  are  the  most  delicate  and  charming  in  any  child’s  book  we 
have  yet  seen  this  year.  There  is  great  refinement  in  the  attitude 
and  expression  of  the  little  figures,  even  those  of  babies,  which  i3 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The  story  we  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  praise.  Though  full  of  very  good  baby  language,  it  is 
not  suited  to  very  little  children;  and,  though  full  of  amusing 
traits  of  child-life,  it  is  equally  unsuited  to  grown-up  people,  and 
reads  like  a  mother's  diary  of  nursery  sayings  and  doings.  Like 
all  diaries,  it  should  be  private  and  confidential,  and  not  for 
publication.  In  a  limited  space  we  can  hardly  go  into  an  ex¬ 
position  of  views  on  children’s  books,  and  particularly  on  a  book 
of  this  kind,  and  must  briefly  summarize  our  opinion  by  saying 
that  it  is  calculated  to  encourage  self-consciousnes3  and  posing  in 
the  nursery;  but  our  objection  to  this  besetting  fault  of  the 
present  day  may  be  taken  by  some  parents  as  a  recommendatio  n. 
Happy  Child  Life,  by  Ilenry  Frith,  with  illustrations  by  Eugen 
Klimsch  (Ward  &  Lock),  is  depressiugly  commonplace  both  in 
text  and  pictures.  It  betrays  too  evidently  a  Teutonic  origin. 
Quacks:  the  Story  of  the  Ugly  Buckling,  after  II.  C.  Andersen,  by 
Marion  M.  Wingrave  (Ward  &  Lock),  is  a  very  poor  paraphrase, 
and  the  pictures,  though  good  in  idea,  are  badly  drawn.  Harlequin 
Eggs,  by  Ismay  Thorne,  with  illustrations  by  Lily  Chitty  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.), is  made  up  of  cheerful  little  verses,  illustrated 
fairly  well,  but  in  a  still  style.  The  best  represents  a  black  cat 
sleeping  on  a  yellow  cushion  in  a  blue  chair.  There  is  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  by  the  same  author  and  illustrator  entitled  Ln  and 
Out.  Miss  Chitty  is  more  successful  with  flowers  than  with 
figures.  A  Boy  Hero  (Wells  Gardner)  is  a  story  founded  on  fact, 
and  put  into  verse  bv  W.  W.  B.  It  relates  to  boy-life  in 
■“  Bristol  city,”  already  immortalized  by  Thackeray — a  fact  which 
haunts  us  as  we  go  through  the  book,  which  would  have 
been  far  better  in  prose,  as  the  story  is  affecting.  From 
the  pictures,  which  are  very  well  drawn  by  II.  J.  A.  Miles, 
we  infer  that  a  boy  died  of  the  cold  of  a  midsummer  night,  which, 
though  just  possible,  is  improbable.  Mr.  Andrd  has  illustrated 
six  little  volumes  of  stories  by  Mrs.  Ewing  (Society  for  Promoting 


Christian  Knowledge).  They  are  extremely  clever  and  amusing 
in  every  respect,  but  the  colouring  ’is  a  little  crude  and  inhar¬ 
monious.  The  six  books  are: — The  Blue  Bells  on  the  Lea;  Little 
Boys  and  Wooden  Horses;  Tongues  in  Trees;  Papa  Poodle; 
Touch  Him  if  You  Bare;  and  Boll's  Housekeeping.  Also  by 
Mrs.  rawing  is  Baddy  Banvin's  Bovecot  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  but  the 
illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott.  It  is  a  companion 
volume,  in  every  respect,  to  the  delightful  Jackanapes  of  last  year. 
Can  we  say  more  ?  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  send  Nursery 
Numbers,  a  new  book  of  the  dear  familiar  old  rhymes  of  every 
nursery.  The  pictures  are  very  pretty,  but  the  artist’s  name  is  not 
given.  “  Bo-peep,”  her  sheep  all  marked  “  B.  P.,”  and  the  “  Three 
Wise  Men”  in  their  china  bowl  on  a  raging  sea,  are  the  most 
original.  Play  (Marcus  Ward)  is  a  book  filled  with  “  coloured 
pictures  and  pictures  to  colour.”  The  artist  is  Miss  Edith 
Scannell,  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  though  we  think  we  have  seen 
her  work  before.  Her  drawings  are  large  and  clear,  and  the 
children  who  paint  those  that  are  plain  have  full  guidance  in  those 
that  are  coloured. 

There  are  a  good  many  volumes  with  pictures  of  Scriptural  sub¬ 
jects.  Some  of  them  contain  very  pretty  illustrations ;  but  in  all 
we  observe  the  same  fault.  At  the  present  day  there  is  little  excuse 
for  ignorance  as  to  Oriental  costume.  If  we  may  trust  the  artists 
whose  work  is  before  us,  the  people  of  Syria  in  ancient  times  wore 
a  costume  compounded  of  that  of  a  Roman  contadina  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  English  peasant.  Their  complexions  were  of  dazzling  fair¬ 
ness.  It  is  highly  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  such  dresses 
and  faces  as  may  be  seen  at  Damascus  or  Jerusalem  at  the  present 
day  are  the  same  as  those  common  in  Palestine  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Photographs,  pictures,  and  drawings  innu¬ 
merable  will  reveal  them  to  the  few,  in  these  days  of  universal 
travel,  who  have  not  seen  them  at  home.  Why,  then,  should  the 
artists  resort  to  invention?  The  author  of  the  Schonberg- Cotta 
Family  has  paraphrased  the  history  of  Ruth  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  and  her  little  book,  which  contains  nothing 
very  striking  otherwise,  has  a  series  of  very  beautifully-printed  and 
highly-coloured  chromolithographs  by  way  of  illustrations. 
They  are  unfortunately  of  the  type  described  above,  and  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  Eastern  scenery,  people,  dress,  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  colouring.  The  same  pictures  are  also  issued  as  Christmas 
Cards.  Precisely  the  same  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  The  Sweet  Story  of  Old,  by  Ilesba  Stretton  (Religious 
Tract  Society).  They  are  drawn  by  R.  W.  Maddox,  and  printed 
in  colours.  There  is  no  more  special  Oriental  feeling  about  them 
than  there  is  about  the  cartoons  of  Raflaelle.  Miss  Stretton  has 
simply  written  out  the  Gospel  history,  which,  of  course,  loses  by 
the  process.  The  first  part  of  the  Churchman’s  Family  Bible  comes 
from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  com¬ 
mentary  which  accompanies  it  is  clear  and  moderate  in  tone  and 
distinguished  by  the  prudent  and  reverent  way  in  which  the 
difficult  relations  between  science  and  revelation,  in  respect  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  are  treated.  The  pictures  go  a  long  way  towards 
spoiling  an  otherwise  excellent  compilation. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CIPHE  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Grands  ecri- 
-A-  vains,  ’  La  Fontaine  (i),  gives  us  the  opportunity,  which  we 
take  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  pleasure,  of  noticing  the  death 
of  the  late  M.  Adolphe  Regnier,  the  general  editor  and  manager 
of  this  magnificent  series.  In  one  of  the  brief  and  scanty  news¬ 
paper  notices  of  M.  Regnier  which  have  been  put  before  English¬ 
men  the  writer  observed  that  M.  Regnier  was  “  more  German  than 
French  ”  in  his  literary  tastes  and  sympathies.  Doubtless  this 
was  not  meant  to  convey  the  impression  which  it  was  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  Englishmen  who  were  not  specialists.  As  it  was  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  recognition  of  the  work  (unparalleled  in  any  lan¬ 
guage)  which  M.  Regnier  has  done  for  most  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  France — and  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  so  long  directed 
by  him,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  done  for  theirfellows — the  sentence  must 
be  pronounced,  in  fact,  if  not  in  intention,  glaringly  unjust.  No 
European  country  possesses  anything  like  such  a  series  of  editions 
of  its  literary  masterpieces  as  the  “  Grands  ecrivains  de  la  France,” 
and  though  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  separate  editors, 
MM.  Marty-Laveaux,Mesnard,  Lalanne,  Feillet,  Gilbert,  Gourdault, 
Servois,  TI.  Regnier,  Chantelauze,  and  others,  the  singular  uni¬ 
formity  of  execution  in  the  different  books  and  the  admirably 
complete  plan  on  which  all  of  them  have  been  edited,  must  in 
fairness  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  general  director.  A 
series  so  solidly  established  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  maintained 
with  equal  solidity.  Of  the  second  volume  of  La  Fontaine,  con¬ 
tinuing  but  not  finishing  the  fables,  there  is  no  need  to  say  very 
much  in  particular.  It  far  excels  all  previous  editions  of  the 
prince  of  fabulists  in  patient  annotation  and  laborious  indication  of 
sources.  We  do  not,  however,  observe  that  M.  Henri  Regnier 
makes  any  reference  to  the  valuable  edition  of  the  Anonymus 
Neveleti  in  conjunction  with  the  Lyons  Ysopet  which  Herr 
Wendelin  Forster  published  two  years  ago.  But  it  may  be  that 
we  have  missed  the  reference,  and  in  any  case  the  omission  is  not 
a  very  serious  fault. 

The  third  volume  of  the  letters  of  Charles  de  Remusat  to  his 


(i)  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France — La  Fontaine,  Par  Henri 
Regnier.  Tome  II.  Paris :  Ilachette. 
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mother,  of  hers  to  him,  and  of  both  to  M.  de  Remusat  p'ere  (2), 
could  not  very  well  be  other  than  readable,  because  if  Ilenri  de 
Marsay  and  his  mother  had  written  on  the  Corn-laws,  or  on 
quaternions,  or  on  bimetallism  they  would  certainly  have  been 
worth  reading.  But  the  thought  will  probably  cross  the  minds  of 
some  troublesome  readers  whether  it  is  quite  justiliable  to  fill  an 
octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  large  pages  with  the  family  corre¬ 
spondence  of  three  people  during  a  single  year.  There  seems  to  ba 
something  “  unekal”  about  it,  to  borrow  the  immortal  criticism  of 
Mr.  Weller  on  his  grog.  For  instance,  Charles  de  R6 m usat’s  fr an¬ 
ti  eur  remark  that  when  he  saw  a  Counsellor  of  State  in  loose  white 
pantaloons,  and  a  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  nankin  breeches,  “  Je  ne 
trouvais  pas  une  apparence  grave  a  notre  magistrature,”  is  very 
good  in  itself.  But  a  whole  volume  made  up  of  such  remarks  is 
perhaps  wanting  in  proportion.  This,  however,  is  mere  grumbling. 
Mine,  de  Remusat  is  always  delightful,  her  son  is  never  stupid 
(though  he  very  frequently  talks  book  a  little),  and  the  political 
views  of  these  two  clever  people  are  decidedly  interesting.  Is  it 
true  that,  as  Mme.  de  Rthnusat  prophesied  sixty-seven  years  ago, 
England  is  going  to  “  lose  Asia  and  he  crushed  by  America”? 
Heaven  knows.  It  is  uncomfortable  to  remember  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  made  similar  prophecies  about  France  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  at  least  as  unlikely  that  they  should  he  fulfilled.  But 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  if  the  book  had  been  brought 
out  at  first  in  a  shape  more  handy  and  more  concentrated.  The 
perpetual  turning  over  of  pages,  each  containing  not  much  more 
than  two  hundred  words,  of  which,  on  an  average,  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  could  be  excised  without  loss,  ruffles  the  spirit  even  of 
the  experienced  critic. 

That  perennial  fount  of  good  things  made  pleasantly  new,  M. 
Lemerre's  Petite  Bibliotheque  litteraire  furnishes  us  with  five 
volumes  which  are  all  welcome  in  different  manuers  and  degrees. 
The  fifth  volume  of  M.  Pauly’s  Corneille  (3)  contains  the  tragedies 
from  Bodogune  to  Don  tranche  d' Arragon.  Few  Englishmen  are  well 
acquainted  with  Iiodotjune,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  Corneille 
ever  wrote  anything  better,  and  consequently  whether  the 
whole  French  theatre  contains  a  nobler  tragedy  of  the  classical 
kind.  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  Stello  (4),  the  most  enigmatic,  perhaps,  of 
that  enigmatic  writer’s  works,  combines  as  usual  an  almost 
absolute  perfection  of  style  with  some  other  characteristics 
which  are  not  perhaps  quite  absolutely  perfect.  If  Vigny 
is  not  here  at  his  best,  one  reason,  at  least,  is  that  he  has 
tried  to  be  humouristic,  it'  not  humorous.  Now,  humour  was  not 
exactly  the  strong  point  of  the  author  of  Dolorida  and  Le  Cor. 
As  for  L' education  sent.imentale  (5),  have  we  not  been  told  by  the 
late  M.  Saiut-Rene  Taillandier  and  the  living  Mr.  Henry  James 
that  it  is  the  dullest  of  books?  George  Sand,  who  is  dead,  and 
who  was,  perhaps,  as  clever  a  person  as  Saint- Rene  Taillandier, 
did  not  think  sj  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  persons,  not,  perhaps, 
much  stupider  than  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  say  ditto  to  George 
Sand.  “  Genuinum  frangat  in  illis  ”  is  the  only  advice  that  can 
be  given  to  the  sons  of  Philistia  as  to  these  curious  volumes,  and 
they  may  take  it  in  what  sense  they  like.  As  for  the  new  instal¬ 
ment  of  M.  Barbey  d'Aurtivilly’s  collected  works  (6,  7),  it  does 
not,  we  must  confess,  alter  our  opinion  that  he  is  rated  a  good 
deal  too  high  as  a  master  of  style  by  some  young  French  critics. 
But  it  also  supplies  fresh  testimony  to  the  eli'ect  that  his  power 
over  the  language  is  by  no  means  to  be  rated  low. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TIE  Magazine  of  Art  for  1884  (Cassell  &  Co.)  makes  a  volume 
which  is  decidedly  creditable  both  to  the  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  it  at  such  a  moderate  price,  and  to  the  public  which  makes 
its  publication  possible  as  a  matter  of  business.  We  do  not  know 
any  artistic  periodical  which  can  show  a  better  level  of  workman¬ 
ship  in  its  illustrations,  with  an  equal  variety  in  the  technical 
methods  used  and  the  subjects  dealt  with.  A  certain  amount  of 
commonplace  must  be  allowed  for  in  a  volume  of  this  kind.  All 
tastes  have  to  be  consulted,  and,  accordingly,  The  Magazine  of 
Art  lias  to  give  every  now  and  then  a  serenader,  or  an  insinuating 
young  man  with  a  cock  in  bis  moustache  making  love,  or  a  good 
old-fashioned  historical  “  machine,”  such  as  Glindoni's  “  Prince 
Henry  before  Judge  Gascoigne,”  each  with  its  appropriate  para¬ 
graph  of  gush.  But  these  platitudes  are  the  exception,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  both  articles  and  drawings  deal  with  something 
worth  hearing  about  or  looking  at. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  II.  E.  Colvile  is  a  writer  of  travels  who  has 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  Coleridge’s  admirable  advice  to  authors 
of  his  class  to  take  Dampier  as  a  model.  His  Accursed  Land ;  or, 
First  Steps  on  the  Water  Way  to  Edom  (Sampson  Low)  contains 
a  great  deal  more  about  Colonel  Colvile  than  about  the  country  he 
went  over,  and  it  is  written  in  a  rollicking  tone  which  becomes 

(2)  Correspondunce.  de  M.  de  Remusat.  I’ubliee  par  Paul  de  Remusat. 
Tome  in.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy.  1884. 

(3)  Petite  Bibliotheque  litteraire — Theatre  de  P.  Corneille.  Tome  V. 
Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(4)  Petite  Bibliotheque  litteraire — Stello.  Par  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(5)  Petite  Bibliotheque  litteraire — L' education  sentimeiita’e.  Par  M. 
Flaubert.  2  vols.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

(6)  Petite  BiHiotheque  litteraire — L’amour  impossible.  Par  M.  Barbey 
d’Aurevilly.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

(7)  Petite  Bibliotheque  litteraire — La  bague  d' Annibal.  Par  M.  Barbev 
d’Aurevilly.  Paris:  Lemerre. 


dreadfully  tedious.  The  author  had  an  offer  from  the  Palestine 
Channel  Syndicate  to  direct  a  surveying  expedition  in  their  service. 
The  scheme  broke  down  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Porte,  hut 
Colonel  Colvile  was  not  to  be  frightened,  from  his  adventure  by  a 
malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk.  He,  therefore,  hunted  up  a 
brother  officer  as  eager  for  an  enterprise  as  himself,  and  the  two 
started  with  an  English  servant  to  survey  the  Wady  Arabah. 
They  had  many  difficulties  with  their  Bedoween  guides,  but  no 
serious  misadventure,  aud  finally  after  roaming  about,  taking 
elevations,  and  picking  up  specimens  or  general  information 
around  the  edge  of  the  Plateau  of  El  Till,  they  got  safe  to  Suez. 
After  reading  Colonel  Colvile  we  have  conceived  a  profound 
desire  never  to  see  the  Plateau  of  El  Tib,  and  never  to 
come  within  sight  of  its  inhabitants.  Like  almost  everybody 
else  who  has  known  the  interesting  Bedoween,  Colonel  Colvile 
reports  that  he  is  often  a  shameless  beggar  or  an  impudent  and 
cowardly  bully.  Perhaps  our  author  was  prejudiced  by  the  ras¬ 
cality  ot' the  guides  he  hired  at  Akabah,  and  speaks  from  a  limited 
experience;  but  other  travellers  have  been  led  to  form  the  same 
opinion. 

After  making  the  reservation  that  we  use  the  word  in  the  bes^ 
sense,  we  can  only  call  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf’s  Life  of  Sir  Moses 
Montejiore  (Murray)  a  piece  of  bookmaking.  It  is  a  “Centennial 
Biography  ” — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  species  of  enlarged  newspaper 
article  got  up  for  the  occasion.  Although,  however,  a  notice  of 
this  kind  can  have  little  real  biographical  interest,  Mr.  Wolf  has 
done  his  work  as  well  as  the  conditions  would  allow  him.  After 
reading  the  book  we  have  no  better  acquaintance  with  Sir  Moses 
than  before,  but  at  least  we  do  know  more  or  less  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  Mr.  Wolf  gives  his  dates  carefully,  aud  doubtless 
accurately:  aud  he  writes  with  a  commendable  absence  of  gush, 
and  even  of  the  angry  feeling  which  he  might  very  pardonably 
show  in  some  passages  of  his  book.  His  references  to  public 
affairs  are  generally  accurate,  though  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  command  of  the  naval  force  blockading 
Alexandria  during  the  Syrian  War.  He  should  have  said  Admiral 
Stopford. 

Under  title  of  Persian  for  Travellers  (Trubner  &  Co.)  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Finn.  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Resht,  has  produced  a  neat-looking 
oblong  book  composed  of  an  exceedingly  brief  grammar  and  a 
vocabulary.  The  author  describes  it  himself  as  a  “work  of  no 
pretensions,”  aud  “  essentially  a  work  for  beginners.” 

Good  Stories  for  Man  and  other  Animals  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  Charles  Reade’s  short  stories  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus. 

The  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  the  military  forces  of  ou.t 
Indian  feudatories  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Times  has  been 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Annies  of  the  Native  States  of 
India  (Chapman  &  Hail).  The  subject  is  one  of  such  importance 
to  every  Englishman  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  think 
that  it  ought  to  he  unnecessary  to  recommend  the  work  to  general 
attention.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  convenient  in  shape 
and  size,  smooth  to  the  touch,  well  printed,  and  supplied  with  an 
adequate  map. 

With  Hicks  Pasha  in  the  Soudan,  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  J. 
Colborue  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  is  a  disappointing  book.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  an  account  of  the  Senaar  campaigu  in  1883,  but  in 
point  of  fact  the  author  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  actual 
military  operations.  He  saw  very  little  of  them,  having  been 
invalided  back  to  Cairo  after  Hicks  Pasha’s  first  successful 
engagement.  Much  the  greater  part  of  his  volume  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  journey  of  the  English  officers  from 
Suakin  to  Berber,  and  thence  by  the  Nile  to  Khartoum.  Not 
a  little  of  Colonel  Colborne’s  space  is  taken  up  by  mere  padding, 
much  of  it  quotation  of  scraps  of  Latin  or  poetry,  and  even 
one  bit  of  Greek,  all  rather  in  the  sporting-reporter  style.  After 
deducting  what  is  strictly  speaking  “  skip,”  a  certain  amount 
of  useful  information  does  remain.  Colonel  Colborne  speaks 
well  of  the  good-humour,  obedience,  and  even,  though  less 
warmly,  of  the  courage  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  who  fought 
under  Hicks  Pasha.  To  be  sure,  be  points  out  that  they  were 
officered  by  Turks,  which  accounts  for  something.  He  abstains 
carefully  from  criticizing  his  late  leader;  but  he  shows  tolerably 
|  clearly  that  lie  suspects  that  grave  faults  of  generalship  on  the 
|  part  of  the  English  Pasha  had  much  to  do  with  causing  the 
disaster  near  Ei  Obeid.  Finally,  Colonel  Colborne,  like  almost 
every  other  officer  of  experience,  decides  against  the  Nile  route 
chosen  for  Lord  Wolseley’s  expedition,  and  asserts  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  overland  road  from  Suakin  to  Berber. 

Success  in  making  money  is  in  itself  such  a  charming  thing  to 
look  at,  and  is  becoming  so  rare  in  these  evil  times,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Fortunate  Men,  being  “  a 
curious  collection  of  licit  men's  mottoes  and  great  men’s  watch¬ 
words”  (John  Hogg),  and  also  a  second  edition  of  Plodding  On; 
the  Jog-trot  to  Fame  and  Fortune  (John  Hogg),  Mr.  Henry 
Morlev  has  added  a  volume  of  Mediceval  Tales  to  his  Universal 
Library  (Routledge  &Sons).  It  contains  “  Archbishop  Turpin,” 
a  selection  from  Lockhart’s  Spanish  Ballads,  extracts  front  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  and  a  translation  of  the  Faust  legend.  We 
have  received  a  copy  of  Colonel  Sir  F.  Bolton  on  the  London 
l  Pater  Supply,  published  as  a  handbook  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  International  Health  Exhibition. 

The  exclamation  of  the  intelligent  reader  who  sees  “  fourteenth 
edition  ”  on  the  title-page  of  a  new  issue  of  the  Boil  Gaultier 
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Ballads  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  will  be,  “  What !  only  fourteenth  P  ” 
That  the  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind  since  Rejected  Addresses,  and 
with  that  volume  makes  something  like  a  species  by  itself,  is  not 
likely  to  be  denied  by  anybody  competent  to  appreciate  it.  We 
have  seen  it  in  forms  which  seemed  to  be  fairer,  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  squarer.  But  in  any  form  it  is  welcome. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $ 7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- f- - 

"  '"THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORti 
GALLERY,  36  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Pruetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  _ 

THE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES, 

by  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  Luis  Jimenez's  New 
Picture,  “A  Competition,  1780,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’  NEW 
GALLERIES,  6  and  6  Haymarket.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 


TjHNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  nnd  Office,  82  Buckingham  Talace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 


HOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  IIILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 


IX/TAGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

Itev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  nnd  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Ireland,  nnd  Craven 
Scholar. — The  First  Term,  1S86,  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  14.  New  boys  will  lie 
received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment.  The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  pre- 
arution  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations.  Among  the  successes  gained  in  the  months 
une,  1882_June  1884,  are  First  Classical  Scholarship,  Owen's  ;  First  Classical  Scholarship, 
Keble  ;  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen’s;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  St.  John’s;  Naturul 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  >  irst  Class  in  Final  Mathematical  School  ;  First  Class  in  Clas¬ 
sical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathemutieul  Moderations;  Accessit  to  Junior 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  schoolhouse  for  board,  tuition  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  For  information 
relative  to  Chonsterships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reveiend 
the  Master. 


TV/TATRICULATION  and  other  EXAMS.-Rev.  W.  D. 

-*-*-*-  ALLEN,  from  1871-1881  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a 
Cambridge  Scholar  and  Senior  Uptime,  takes  PUPILS  at  Findcn  Rectory,  Worthing.  Ot 
30  Pupils  in  three  years  three  only  have  failed  to  puss  at  the  lirst  attempt.  Highest  relerences 
in  Oxford  and  country. 


■ROURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE  TUITION  for  Delicate  BOYS. 

Address,  Rev.  E.  K.  Phelps,  Brinklea. 


ROYS’  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NOTTINGHAM.— The  HEAD- 

'  MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas  next,  and  the  Governors 
invite  applications.  The  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  prescribes  that  the 
Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  no  one 
shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Master  by  reason  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in 
Holy  Orders.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  will  consist  of  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  £200,  and 
a  capitation  payment  ot’  £3  lor  each  boy  attending  the  School  up  to  300,  and  ±2  lor  every  addi¬ 
tional  boy,  together  with  a  residence  rent  free.  The  School  will  accommodate  at  least  600  boys. 

Applications,  with  testimonials  and  references,  and  endorsed  “  Application  for  Ileud- 
Mustershjp,”,must  be  sent,  not  later  than  December  5,  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Mr.  E.  II. 
1  it  AS  ku,  Nottingham,  lrom  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 


CCHOOL  TRANSFER. — A  large  and  prosperous  GIRLS 

SCHOOL,  with  very  good  connexion,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  to  be  DISPOSED 
OF,  by  Christmas.  No  Agents.— Address,  No.  47y,  Haut’8  Advertising  Offices,  33 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £4,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . £12,000 

THE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  either  by 
Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


THE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. — President,  the  Right 

lion,  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G.— This  Society  supplies  Elastic  Stockings, 
Trusses,  Artificial  Limbs.  &c..  and  every  description  of  Mechanical  Support  to  the  Poor.  The 
Society  is  GREATLY  in  NEED  of  FUNDS  ;  Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  64  Lombard  Street  j  or  at  the  Offices,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  by 

WILLIAM  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


JJARVEST  THANKSGIVING  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  solicited  to  forward  COLLECTIONS  resulting  from  HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING  SERVICES  to  the  Secretary, Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
26  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide  Pensions  for  bond  fide  Farmers,  their  Widows 
and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now  being  main¬ 
tained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £13,800,  and  Four  Hundred  Candidates  are  waiting  for  election. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  subject  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Collections,  said:— 
“  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  claims  of  your  Association  will  find  advocates  in  many  parishes,  and 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  make  known  that  it  meets  with  my  cordial  support.” 


ELECTRICAL  POWER  STORAGE 

J-*  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  4  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  Works  :  Millwall,  E. 

Telephone  Nos . Office,  338.  Works,  5,116. 

Registered  Telegraph  address  :  “Storage,”  London. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “E.  P.  S.”  ACCUMULATOR,  which  ensures  absolute 
steadiness  and  prevents  failure  in  Electric  Light ;  enables  lamps  to  burn  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night,  when  engines  are  not  running,  thus  combining,  with  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
Electric  Lignt,  the  convenience  of  gas.  This  renders  it  especially  suitable  for  Hotels,  Mansions, 
Country  Residences.  Factories,  and  Mills. 

Portable  Electric  Light  Plant  for  temporary  Installations,  such  as  Building  Operations, 
Public  or  Social  Meetings,  Ftites,  Balls,  Dinners,  &c.  Estimates  free  on  application. 


rPHE  NEW  ZEALAND  LAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

J-  LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £2.000,00(1,  fully  subscribed  by  more  than  850  Shareholders.  £100,000  paid  up. 
The  Company’s  loans  are  limited  to  first-class  freehold  mortgages.  The  Debenture  issue  is 
limited  to  the  uncalled  capital.  Home  Directors. 

II.  J.  Bristow,  Esq.  I  Sir  William  T.  Power,  K.C.B. 

W.  K.  Graham,  Esq.  I  Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Falconer  Lark  worthy.  Esq.  |  Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  K.C.M.G. 

Arthur  M.  Mitchison,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Colonial  Board. 

The  Hon.  Sir  FREDK.  WHITAKER,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Directors  are  issuing  Terminable  Debentures  bearing  interest  at  6  percent,  for  seven  or 
ten  years,  4£  per  cent,  for  five,  and  4  percent,  for  three  years.  Interest  half-yearly  by  Coupons. 

A.  M.  MITCHISON,  Managing  Director. 
Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TfREEIIOLD  BUILDING  GROUND— CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  December  2.  1884,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  precisely ;  to 
receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years.  Two  riots 
of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  one  at  the 
corner  of  Brewers’  Lane,  and  the  other  at  the  comer  of  Joiners’  Hall  Buildings. 

Further  particulars,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  this  Office,  where  Plans  of  the  Ground  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  on  the 
above-mentioned  day  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  and  the  party  whose  offer  is  ac¬ 
cepted  will  be  required  to  execute  an  Agreement  and  Bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outside  “Tender  lor  Ground,  Upper  Thames  Street,”  and 
be  delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall  ; 

October,  1884. 


BULBS — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

1Y/TR.  J.  0.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his 

^  GREAT  ROOMS,  38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  regularly  THREE  TIMES  a 
WEEK  ns  above,  large  consignments  of  first-class  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.  Lotted  to 
suit  both  large  and  small  buyers.  The  Sales  commence  at  Half- past  Twelve,  finishing 
generally  about  l  ive  o’clock.  On  View  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THE  LONDON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COM- 

PAN Y.— GURNEY  STOVES  (as  used  in  St.  Paul’s  and  twenty  other  Cathedrals,  and 
in  more  than  5,0U0  Churches,  Government|and  other  Buildings).  Particulars  and  estimates  free. 
32  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


'THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— A  Charming  Winter  Resi- 

dence  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North-Western 
Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  hotel  gardens.  Reduced  tariff  from  November  1. 
Every  information  of  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  writes  “  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacles 
suit  admirably.”— Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  lA  OLD  BOND  STREET, 


TT’RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  TIIIRTY- 

SECOND  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  ,  ,  . 

Continental  Schools,  including  Carl  Heffner’s  Views  in  the  Campagua,  is  NOW  OPEN.  scientifically  adapts  Ins  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Admission,  Is.  Pamphlet  containing  suggestions  lor  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 


[November  8,  1884 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1829. 

Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP 
of  LONDON. 

Chairman — The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

Actuary — STEWART  IIELDER,  Esq.  Physician— Dr.  STONE. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  18S4 : 

Total  Funds .  £3,14S,1G6 

Total  Annual  Income .  £343,271 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death  .  £2,373,088 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437,347 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


BONUS. — £437,347  was  distributed  amongst  7,882  Policies  at  the  Tenth 
Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits.  Of  the^e  1,070  were  then,  by  means  of 
Bonus,  not  only  altogether  freed  from  tbe  payment  of  Annual  Premiums, 
but  had,  in  almost  every  case,  additions  made  to  the  sums  originally 
assured. 

PREMIUMS. — Assurances  may  be  effected  to  the  extent  of  £7,500  at 
very  moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  Policy,  to  be  repaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  Quinquennial  Division 
of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  past 
financial  year,  £4  5s.  9d.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

QUALIFICATION. — The  Clergy  and  such  of  the  Laity  as  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  and  revised  Prospectus, 
Forms  of  Proposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  and  2 
This  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


■COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A-  Established  WU—l  OLD  BIIOAD  STREET.  E.C. :  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  xl.GOU.OOO.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


rriIE  LONDON  JOINT- STOCK  BANK,  Limited.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  that  the  RATE  of  INTEREST  allowed  at  the  Head  Office  and 
Branches  oi  this  Bunk  on  Deposits,  subject  to  Seven  days'  notice  of  withdrawal,  is  this  day 
advanced  to  TilltEE  and  a  HALF  TER  CENT,  per  annum. 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 

6  Prince’s  Street,  Mansion  House  : 

November  0, 1864. 


"RIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Accounts  opened  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  other  Bankers,  and  Interest  allowed 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances  when  not  drawn  below  £50.  No  commission  churgcd  for 
keening  accounts.  Money  received  on  Deposit  at  3  per  cent,  repayable  on  demand. 

The  Bank  undertakes,  free  ol’  charge,  the  custody  of  Deeds,  Writings,  and  other  Securities 
and  Vuluubies;  the  Collection  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons;  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares.  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circulur  Notes  issued.  Pamphlet  on 
application.  FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


JOHN  SHAW,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKER, 

G1  WARDROBE  CHAMBERS,  DOCTORS’  COMMONS,  AND 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 

Opens  Speculative  Accounts  with  1  per  cent,  cover.  Deals, at  tape  prices.  Four  tapes  in  Offices. 
Settles  differences  daily.  Charges  an  inclusive  Brokerage  of  1-lGthonly.  £10  Jits.  Gd.  commands 
£1,000  Stuck.  £21  5s.  commands  £2,000  Stock.  No  other  charges  or  liability  whatever. 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

Our  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER,  now  ready,  contains  particulars  of  several 
selections,  paying  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  tiie  safest  and  best  pa}Ting  class  of 
Securities,  viz. : 

TRUST,  MORTGAGE,  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 


ABBOTT,  PAGE,  &  CO.,  STOCKBROKERS,  42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C- 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

,THE  FOLLOWING  CASES,  for  which  the  CHARITY 

-k-  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  required  help  from  the 
ordinary  charitable  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED  by  tbe  Council  of  the  Society.  Moneys- 
received  for  them  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  will  be  spent  without  deduction  in  their 
relief.  Cheques,  &c.,  should  be  made  payable  to  C.  S.  LouH,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham 
Street,  W.C. 


12,223.  Help  is  asked  for  tbe  case  of  a  BLIND  GIRL,  aged  11, 

who  holds  a  Gardner  Scholarship  of  £40  per  annum  nt  the  Norwood  Blind  College, but  £20* 
per  annum  beyond  this  is  required  to  keep  her  there,  probably  for  six  years.  The 
Gunrdiun9  have  promised  £10  a  year.  The  education  is  expensive,  but  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Pupils  become  self-supporting,  while  without  it  they  wmild 
always  be  dependent.  The  father  and  mother  in  this  case  are  both  in  bad  health  ? 
his  earnings  are  never  more  than  £1  5s.  a  week,  ami  there  are  three  other  young 
children  ;  the  utmost  they  can  do  therefore  with  this  child  is  to  provide  for  her  during 
the  vacations. 


12,139.  £7  os.  is  WANTED  towards  keeping  a  CONSUMPTIVE 

GIRL,  a  servant,  whose  convalescence  is  likely  to  he  slow,  for  three  months  at  St. 
Catherine’s  Home.  Ventnor.  The  mother,  a  very  respectable  woman,  contributes.  The 
girl  herself  bears  a  good  character  from  her  last  situation. 

12,182.  An  East  End  Committee  desires  to  raise  a  sum  of  £9  2s. 

as  n  pension  of  7s.  a  week  for  six  months  for  an  OLD  SILK  WEAVER  andhis  WIFE, 
each  7S  years  old.  The  wife  is  unable  to  work  owing  to  an  accident;  the  man  can  earn 
scarcely  anything.  He  was  for  fifty  years  in  a  benefit  club,which  broke  up  five  years  ago. 
One  of  his  sons  has  promised  Is.  a  week  if  a  pension  can  be  raised,  and  a  grandson  Gd. 
a  week  :  the  other  relatives  are  unable  to  promise  anything  definite,  but  will  help  tO‘ 
the  extent  of  their  means  with  food,  &c. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Conditions  include  the  following ; 

Immediate  payment  of  Death-Claims  : 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums : 
World- wide  residence  alter  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  new  explanatory  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 

£.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


>  H  <E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON—Established  J782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD) 

FRANCIS  B.  MACDONALD  J 


Joint  Secretaries. 


'THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

TTTT?  IT*  T  .TTTP  Itf  4  PTVF 


FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed  . £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up  .  £250.000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  about  . .  £875,000 

Other  Funds  exceed . £1,000,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds . £1,000,000 


Chief  Offices— l'J  and  20  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West  End  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W. 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA  EXHIBITION,  1884. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard* 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

“  Strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated.” 

W.  W.  Stoddart,  Analyst  for  Bristol . 
TWENTY  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


GRANT’S 

MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Queen’s  Quality,  for  Household  use  and  for  the  Weak  and  Aged- 

Sportsman’s  Quality,  for  Outdoor  use  and  for  Travellers. 

GRANT’S  ORANGE  COGNAC. 

A  fascinating  liqueur  of  high  quality,  made  with 

TONIC 

choice  Brandy. 

A  fine  appetizer ;  pleasant  with  aerated  waters. 

LIQUEURS. 

GRANT’S  GINGER  COGNAC. 

A  Stomachic  of  extra  superior  quality,  made  of  the 
finest  old  Cognac. 

Sold  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  Hotels,  &c. 

Manufacturers,  T.  GRANT  &  SONS,  Maidstone. 

AT  OR  T  HERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*  Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (.1883). 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums . 181.000 

Interest  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds .  £2,890,000 


HUNYADi  JANOS. 


“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

"  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  and  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 


Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,300,000. 


s 


UN  F  I  R  E  and  L  I 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C. 


F  E  O  F  F  I  C 

CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


OXFORD  STREET  (Comer  of  Vere  Street),  W.  — FIRE.  Established  1710.  Home  ar 
Indurances  at  moderate  rates.  _  LIFE.  Established  1810.  Specially  low  rates! 
roung  lives.  La-rge  bonuses.  Immediate  settlement  of  claims. 


“  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

“  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  “ APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

0/  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers ,  at  is.  6d.  2s.  per  bottle. 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 


No.  1,516,  Vol.  58.  November  15,  1884.  [  TwSSJtafataMd.  1  Price  6d. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  HOUSES. 

THE  surprise,  the  consternation,  and  the  not  very 
gemiine  expressions  of  delight  with  which  the  ex¬ 
change  of  defiance  over  the  passage  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
through  Committee  on  Monday  night  and  its  third  reading 
on  Tuesday  have  been  received  in  various  quarters  are  not 
indicative  of  any  great  political  wisdom  prevailing  in  those 
-quarters.  They  are,  least  of  all,  indicative  of  such  wisdom, 
in  so  far  as  they  recall  the  correlative  surprise,  delight,  and 
not  very  genuine  disappointment  with  which  the  smooth 
words  of  last  Thursday  week  had  been  previously  accepted. 
By  some  people,  at  any  rate,  it  was  thought  and  said  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
■credited  with  repentance  and  good  feeling  at  a  very 
easy  rate,  and  the  supposed  hardening  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Conservatives  on  Monday  may  be  safely  taken  much 
more  as  a  consequence  of  agreement  with  this  opinion  than 
as  a  sudden  access  of  unwise  elation  on  the  score  of  the  South 
Warwickshire  election.  That  election,  indeed,  was  a  signal 
triumph  for  the  Opposition,  and  the  attempt  to  make  it 
.pair  off  with  Scarborough  was  simply  absurd.  At  Scar¬ 
borough  a  Liberal  seat  was  held  by  an  almost  identical 
majority;  at  Coventry  a  Liberal  majority  of  some  scores 
was  turned  into  a  Tory  majority  of  nearly  twelve  hundred. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  South  Hampshire  election  and 
.  some  others  recently,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd’s  return  may  be 
read  without  much  rashness  as  indicating  that  if  there  were 
;a  general  election  next  week,  the  Tories  would  sweep  the 
English  county  seats  from  Devon  to  Northumberland.  This 
As  much ;  but  it  is  not  all,  and  prudent  statesmen  would 
not  build  on  it  exclusively.  The  change  in  the  position  or 
in  the  language  (it  was  a  change  of  language  chiefly)  may 
most  probably  have  been  due  to  a  perception  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  words  last  week  were,  to  say  the  least,  com¬ 
patible  with  no  compromise  at  all,  and  that  a  continuous 
■  exchange  of  amiable  commonplaces  was  exposing  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  charge  of  gracefully  accepting  overtures  that 
never  were  made.  This  reflection  must  have  been  strength- 
■  ened  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  make  any  accept¬ 
able  or  practicable  proposals  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  Indeed,  if  the  example  of  Pharaoh  is  to  be  quoted  at 
.all,  it  might  well  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  Government 
rather  than  to  the  Opposition.  Whether  the  expression  of 
these  reflections  need  or  need  not  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposition,  putting  the  Bill  on 
Tuesday  night  in  a  position  which  most  people  had  thought 
it  would  not  reach  till  next  week,  may  be  matter  for  ques¬ 
tion.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  not  the  wisest  of  politi¬ 
cians,  but  his  celebrated  regret  that  he  had  not  “  given  ’em 
another  division  or  two  ”  expresses  a  principle  for  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said. 

On  the  other  hand  the  course  actually  adopted  is,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  best  calculated  to  force  the  Government 
hand  if  it  is  to  be  forced ;  and  the  certainty  that  Liberal 
members  have  with  one  accord  put  their  consciences  in  their 
pockets,  and  nerved  themselves  to  vote  for  a  course  of  policy 
which  at  least  a  third  of  them  at  heart  disapprove,  may 
have  made  it  seem  advisable  to  let  the  battle  pass  to  the 
point  where  it  must  be  really  fought  out.  The  advantage 
■of  bringing  the  matter  to  this  crisis  (much  as  all  men  of 
sense  and  patriotism  would  rejoice  that  the  crisis  itself 
should  be  averted)  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  any  rate,  and 
[probably  some  of  his  colleagues,  do  not  appear  likely  to  have 


their  heads  cleared  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  long  as 
they  have  to  deal  only  with  an  irresistible  and  abject 
majority  on  their  own  side.  They  and  their  partisans  are 
constantly  repeating  in  one  form  or  another  that  the 
Government  has  “  staked  its  reputation  ’’  on  the  production 
of  a  fair  Redistribution  Bill,  and  that  that  ought  to  suffice. 
The  reproach  of  the  Hind  to  the  Panther — 

You  would  be  trusted,  but  you  [will]  not  trust- 

applies  here  perfectly,  even  on  general  considerations,  and, 
as  shall  presently  be  shown,  it  is  impossible  to  retort  it 
with  any  point  or  truth  on  the  Opposition.  But  the  truth 
is  that  something  more  than  the  general  one-sidedness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  request  that  the  Tories  shall  bargain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  mere  information  is  here  concerned. 
It  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  forgotten  that  in  a  certain  case 
not  many  months  ago  the  most  solemn  assurances  were  given 
to  the  Opposition,  and  that,  when  the  time  came  for  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  those  assurances,  an  unprecedented  revolt  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  followers  forbade  him  to  fulfil  them.  The 
Opposition  has  to  do  with  a  personage  like  Wilkin 
Flammock  in  The  Betrothed,  whose  confessor  not  merely 
removes  his  scruples  of  conscience  at  breaking  his  word,  but 
threatens  to  excommunicate  him  if  he  keeps  .  it.  This 
reminiscence  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  striking 
of  a  bargain  still  more  like  that  in  the  novel — a  bargain 
where  the  Tories  are  to  lodge  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hands 
the  very  commodity  of  which,  by  his  own  express  words, 
he  is  most  in  need  as  a  sword  against  them,  in  return 
for  his  mere  word  that  something  like  a  shield  shall 
afterwards  be  manufactured  and  given  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  divisions  on  the  Ministerial  side  the 
presence  of  Ministers  in  the  other  lobby  would  have  turned 
the  scale,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
would  most  honestly  fulfil  their  personal  pledge  if  they  could. 
But  who  shall  answer  for  the  free  and  independent  Liberal 
party  1 

It  will,  of  course,  be  replied  to  this  in  the  usual  blind 
fashion  of  Radical  argument  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  with 
no  more  prudence  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  than  the  Opposition  can  put  itself  into  the  hands  of 
Air.  Gladstone.  Nor  can  he.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Opposition  would  insist  on 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  fashion  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  therefore  of  course  with  his  followers,  to  speak 
as  if  no  real  compromise  was  possible,  and  as  if  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  it  was  an  intolerable  humiliation.  Perhaps, 
when  the  matter  comes  to  be  one  not  of  counting  heads  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  of  weighing  arguments  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  may  think  differently.  At  present 
no  one  but  himself  and  a  few  red-hot  Radicals  probably 
would  see  any  humiliation,  and  most  people  wrould  see 
much  wisdom,  in  such  a  proceeding  as  that  which  moro 
than  one  member  of  Parliament  has  suggested  in  the  Times 
— that  is  to  say,  the  introduction  of  a  Redistribution  Bill 
when  the  Lords  have  passed  the  second  reading  of  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  in  the  adjournment  of  the  Session  over 
Christmas  to  give  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  second 
Bill,  with  the  understanding  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  pass  the  first  as  soon  as  the  second,  in  that  plea¬ 
sant  form  “  due  to  the  exertions  of  both  parties,”  was 
ready  for  its  consideration.  As  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  extremely  unlikely  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  forbid  its  leaders  to  keep 
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their  pledges,  thero  could  be  no  fear  of  foul  play  on 
the  one  side,  and,  as  no  Ministry  could  very  well  drop  of 
their  own  motion  a  Bill  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  thero  would  be  little  fear  of  any  foul  play  on  the  | 
other.  The  details  of  this  plan  are,  of  course,  the  merest  ; 
suggestions,  and  admit  of  modification  in  an  infinite  number 
of  ways.  But  they  at  any  rate  amount  to  something  like  a 
compromise — a  compromise  in  which  a  fair  give  and  take  is 
contained,  with  the  take  sufficiently  in  excess  on  the 
Ministerial  side.  Assuming — as,  of  course,  every  one 

wishes  to  assume,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  assumption  with  reason  or  with  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  Ministry — that  Mr.  Gladstone  really  sees  some 
mysterious  virtue  in  passing  one  half  of  his  Bill  first, 
and  has  no  intentions  of  making  any  unfair  use  of 
that  half,  lie  gains,  in  fact,  everything  he  wants  except  ; 
the  childish  satisfaction  of  carrying  his  measure  in  exactly  j 
the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  it,  and  no  other. 
Assuming  that  he  means  to  do  something  quite  different 
with  the  Franchise  Bill,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  behave 
as  he  is  behaving  ;  but  in  that  case  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be  justified  in  resisting  his  purposes  by  every  means  in  its 
power.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  celebrated  as  a 
peacemaker ;  but  there  was,  at  least,  truth  in  one  remark 
which  he  made  during  the  two  nights’  passage  of  arms  which 
preceded  the  third  reading.  It  was  certainly  clear  that  no 
arrangement  was  likely  to  be  made  while  the  Bill  was  kept 
before  the  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  gone  up 
with  an  interchange  of  compliments  and  a  chorus  of  vague 
hopes,  the  Lords  would  have  been  infallibly  charged  by  their 
impartial  Radical  critics  with  setting  the  minority,  no  less 
than  the  majority,  of  the  Lower  House  at  naught,  and 
frustrating  the  pacific  purpose  of  the  Tory  Commoners. 
The  speeches  on  the  Opposition  benches,  and  especially  the 
unanswerable  review  of  the  situation  given  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  make  this  charge  impossible  and  put  the  matter 
in  its  true  light.  War  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  nothing  makes 
war  so  bad  and  so  certain  as  hollow  truces  and  the  delusive 
interchange  of  vague  propositions  of  agreement. 


TIIE  SKYE  CROFTERS. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  present  lamentable  outbreak 
of  disorder  in  the  island  of  Skye  to  surprise  any 
reasonably  observant  reader  of  the  newspapers.  It  has 
been  in  preparation  for  some  time.  All  the  elements  of 
trouble  have  long  existed  in  Skye  itself,  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  within  the  last  five 
years  agitators,  conscious  and  unconscious,  have  been  hard 
at  work  stirring  these  elements  into  action.  There  is  a 
poor  population  living  by  a  wretched  system  of  agriculture, 
in  an  unfavourable  climate,  and  compelled  to  eke  out  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  help  of  most  uncertain  resources.  In  the 
minds  of  these  people  there  have  always  been  a  number  of 
vague  ideas  as  to  their  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  vague 
memories  of  past  wrongs,  partly  real,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent  imaginary.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  this  should  prove  troublesome  in  hard  times,  and  of 
late  the  course  of  things  has  been  of  a  nature  to  aggravate  the 
risk.  The  crofters  have  heard  of  special  legislation  for  men 
living  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  themselves.  They 
know  more  or  less  accurately  how  that  legislation  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  it  would  suppose  the  existence  of  more  than 
human  virtue  among  them  if  they  did  not  feel  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  use  of  somewhat  similar  methods.  What  their 
own  knowledge  could  not  supply  has  been  amply  made  good 
by  volunteer  advisers  and  leaders.  Agitators  of  the  Irish 
etamp,  and  in  some  cases  men  who  had  an  active  share  in 
the  work  of  the  Land  League,  have  been  busy  in  the 
"Western  Highlands.  They  have  confirmed  the  delusions  of 
the  crofters,  and  have  pointed  to  the  success  of  the  Irish. 
Government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet, 
has  not  been  wanting  to  itself.  Apart  from  encouraging  a 
crofter  agitation  by  the  great  standing  examples  of  the  Land 
Act  and  the  Arrears  Act,  it  gave  a  direct  incentive  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission.  This  wandering 
company  of  amateur  takers  of  evidence  went  through  the 
West  Highlands,  doing  what  Royal  Commissions  usually  do. 
They  fired  off  questions  at  random,  tested  nothing,  pre¬ 
pared  nothing  for  examination,  and  cross-examined  no¬ 
body.  They  severally  remained  of  the  opinions  they 
held  at  the  beginning,  and  published  contradictory  ver¬ 
dicts.  They  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fadmongers 
in  their  own  body,  and  of  agitators  or  fanatics  out¬ 


side.  If  they  had  only  darkened  counsel  by  collecting  a 
crude  mass  of  ill-taken  and  untested  evidence,  the  mischief 
clone  would  have  been  comparatively  small ;  but  their 
practical  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  crofters  has  been 
wholly  bad.  It  was  antecedently  probable,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  supported  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  crofters 
would  get  j ust  one  clear  idea  from  the  passage  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  They  would  be  persuaded  that  some  power 
or  another  was  at  work  in  some  undefined  way  to  make- 
them  all  happy  for  ever.  Under  the  influence  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  disappointment  they  would  naturally  bo  ready  to 
follow  the  first  agitator  who  took  advantage  of  any  especial 
pressure  of  their  normal  poverty  to  mislead  them.  Indeed, 
the  ground  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  that  the  actual 
presence  of  au  agitator  was  scarcely  necessary.  All  that 
was  needed  was  a  little  extra  tension  between  any  body  of 
crofters  and  their  landlord,  and  a  riot  was  almost  as  certain 
as  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  at  contact  with  a  lighted 
candle.  The  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Skye  have 
been  particularly  strained  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
position  of  the  poorer  holders  may  have  made  an  outbreak 
more  probable  in  this  district  than  another  ;  but  something 
of  the  kind  might  equally  have  happened  in  Caithness  or 
Lewis. 

The  extent  of  the  field  open  to  the  agitators  is  exactly 
what  makes  the  disturbance  in  Skye  so  dangerous.  In. 
itself  the  riot  is  a  comparatively  small  matter ;  and,  as  it 
appears  from  the  latest  reports  that  the  crofters  will  have- 
the  good  sense  not  to  oiler  any  resistance  to  the  ai'rued  force- 
now  on  its  way  to  the  island,  it  may  even  be  considered 
as  ended  already,  so  far  as  open  resistance  to  the  law  is 
concerned.  In  punishing  the  riot,  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  crofters  have  not  wholly  forfeited  their  right  to 
the  pity  naturally  felt  for  miserable  and  misguided  men. 
They  have  resisted  the  law ;  but  they  have  done  it  openly,, 
and  without  recourse  to  the  base  methods  of  Irish  agita¬ 
tion.  They  have  not  murdered.  They  have  not  houghed 
cattle  or  carded  women  or  been  guilty  of  fire-raising.  But- 
behind  the  trouble  in  Skye  lie  large  and  far-reaching 
questions.  The  exact  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the- 
crofters  and  their  landlord  are  probably  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  anybody  not  familiar  practically  with  the  working 
of  a  Highland  estate ;  but  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  are  visible  to  all  the  world.  A  body  off 
men  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  be  judges  in  their- 
own  cause,  and  have  defied  the  law.  They  have  settled 
the  doubts  as  to  their  imaginary,  or  at  best  antiquated, 
rights  in  their  own  favour.  No  small  part  of  the  rutal 
population  of  Scotland  sympathizes  with  them  and  is 
prepared  to  support  them.  An  active,  if  not  a  strong, 
body  of  agitators,  who  are  devoted  to  the  extension  of  semi- 
socialistic  ideas,  is  ready  to  give  them  encouragement,  and 
perhaps  assistance.  The  principles  of  the  crofters,  if  then- 
vague  and  mainly  sentimental  beliefs  can  fairly  be  called  by 
that  name,  strike  at  the  root  of  all  rights  of  property  in 
land,  and  what  their  notions  want  in  clearness  can  be 
supplied  from  the  theories  of  their  better  educated  sym¬ 
pathizers.  With  the  history  of  the  Irish  Land  League  at 
hand  for  the  general  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  all  this  constitutes  a  position  of  considerable  danger. 
In  the  face  of  the  peril  the  duty  of  the  Government  is 
plain.  It  must  make  the  crofters  understand  that  violent 
opposition  to  the  law  will  not  he  tolerated.  So  far  its  work 
is  likely  to  he  easy  enough;  but  when  the  marines  have- 
restored  order  in  Skye,  Ministers  will  have  to  deal  with 
opponents  who  are  able  to  give  them  a  good  deal  more  trouble- 
than  a  handful  of  poor  and  unarmed  crofters.  The  political, 
agitators  who  have  egged  on  the  rioters  and  are  still  en¬ 
couraging  them  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  marines.  They 
will  remain  to  agitate,  and  make  trouble  in  the  House  off 
Commons,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  want  allies.  It  is 
against  these  enemies,  who  are  wise  enough  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  police,  that  Ministers  will  be  most  bound  to 
show  firmness.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  peremptory 
enough  on  Tuesday  night;  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years  does  not  justify  much  confidence  in  the  resolution 
of  any  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  when  assailed 
by  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  Hr. 
Cameron.  For  that  very  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  induce — and,  if  need  be,  to  force — the  Ministry  into  a 
distinct  assertion  of  their  determination  not  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  Socialism  in  Great  Britain.  A  declaration 
to  this  effect  may  for  obvious  reasons  be  unwelcome  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Cabinet.  It  will  for  one  thing  condemn  them 
to  do  penance  for  their  policy  in  Ireland ;  but  inconsistencies 
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ought  by  this  time  to  be  familiar  to  Her  Majesty’s  present 
Ministers.  In  any  case  the  danger  is  too  serious  to  be 
played  with.  A  certain  contempt  may  well  be  felt  for  the 
politicians  who  met  outrage  and  rebellion  in  Ireland  with 
•concession,  but  are  prepared  to  oppose  a  firm  front  to  a  few 
hundred  starving  crofters  in  Skye.  Their  despicable  be¬ 
haviour  of  three  years  ago  does  not,  however,  alter  the  fact 
that  the  latter  attitude  is  correct  at  the  present  moment. 

Nobody  can  imagine  that  when  order  is  restored  in  Skye 
and  the  agitators  have  been  properly  warned  the  trou 
bles  of  the  Western  Highlands  will  be  at  an  end.  The 
economical  conditions  which  have  been  the  ultimate  cause 
of  them  all  will  remain.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  interest  of  every  intelligent  man  who 
wishes  to  save  this  country  from  the  standing  danger 
of  agitation  and  the  possibility  of  retrograde  legislation,  to 
promote  whatever  may  tend  to  remove  those  causes.  The 
misery  of  the  AVest  of  Scotland  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  population  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  soil. 
AVhile  they  remain  they  must  necessarily  be  miserably 
poor,  and  dangerous  because  they  will  always  be  easily 
misled  ;  for  the  character  and  the  beliefs  of  the  High¬ 
lander  are  such  as  make  him  a  particularly  easy  prey 
•to  the  agitator.  The  remedy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ob¬ 
vious.  The  Highlands  must  be  relieved  of  their  super¬ 
fluous  population  by  emigration.  It  would  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  employment  of  the  power  of  Government  to 
direct  and  encourage  a  general  emigration,  and  even,  incase 
of  need,  to  hasten  it  by  steady  pressure.  The  alternative 
to  the  application  of  this  remedy  is  a  continual  agitation  for 
legislation  of  the  Irish  kind.  There  will,  of  course,  be  no 
want  of  violent  opposition  to  State-aided  emigration  on  the 
part  of  sentimental  fanatics  or  those  baser  politicians  who 
find  it  convenient  to  work  on  the  weakness  of  a  poor  and 
suffering  population.  Their  enmity  need,  however,  disturb 
nobody.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  every  statesman  who  has 
to  rule  the  country,  and  is  only  dangerous  when  the  apathy 
•or  the  folly  of  Government  supplies  it  with  tools. 


EGYPT. 

■“  rip  HERE  were  some  who  laughed,”  is  a  phrase  familiar 
JL  to  most  persons  who  have  enjoyed  what  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  curse  of  a  classical  education.  As  most  of 
those  who  sit  upon  the  Opposition  benches  and  some  at  least 
who  sit  with  Mr.  Gladstone  have  been  brought  up  in  this 
manner,  the  phrase  must  probably  have  occurred  to  more 
than  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
night.  There  was  a  little  conversation  about  Egyptian 
matters,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  a  reference  to 
possible  proposals  on  the  Government  part.  Hereupon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  simplicity  which  no  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  in  such 
perfection,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  he  “  did 
not  mean  to  convey  that  we  had  or  had  not  anything 
“  to  propose.”  A  ripple  of  laughter  went  along  the 
Opposition  benches.  “  There  were  some  who  laughed.”  And 
it  would  have  been  very  odd  if  there  had  not  been  some. 
A  more  admirable  description  of  the  perennial  state  of  mind 
of  the  Government  in  this  Egyptian  matter,  of  their  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  any  desire  to  propose,  or  not  to  propose, 
anything  about  Egypt,  could  hardly  have  been  devised  even 
by  such  a  master  of  phrase  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Proposal? 
Why  should  any  Government  have  any  proposal  to  make 
or  not  to  make  about  Egypt  1  What  is  Egypt  to  them,  or 
they  to  Egypt  1  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  desire  to  convey 
anything  about  a  proposal,  and  indeed  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  for  more  than  two  years  there  has  been  no  sign 
on  his  part  of  any  desire  of  the  kind. 

Yet  the  Government  can  hardly  abstain  much  longer 
from  making  a  pi-oposal,  even  if  the  ever-useful  Franchise 
Bill  should  once  more  afford  an  opportunity  of  huddling  the 
Egyptian  matter  up  and  quenching  the  inconvenient  thirst 
of  the  country  for  proposals  in  a  fresh  tide  of  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  Foreign  countries  happen  to 
be  interested  in  Egypt,  and  foreign  countries  can  hardly  be 
put  off  with  diatribes  against  Lord  Salisbury.  The  time 
announced  by  M.  Ferry  at  which  communications  from  the 
English  Government  were  expected,  and  would  in  their 
turn  be  communicated  to  the  French  Chambers,  is  drawing 
near ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  on  Tuesday  night  no  idea 
whether  anything  was  going  to  be  proposed  or  not,  the  busy 
capitalists  and  speculators  in  the  city  are,  and  have  been, 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  similarly  philosophic  doubt 


Y ery  definite  rumours  have  been  put  forward  in  not 
ill-informed  quarters  as  to  Lord  Northbrook’s  proposals, 
though  report  is  not  equally  agreed  on  the  point  whether 
Lord  Northbrook’s  colleagues  are  prepared  to  accept 
these  proposals.  The  reported  suggestions  of  this  almost 
unprecedented  Commissioner  do  credit  to  his  judgment, 
though  they  revive  the  wonder  which  was  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  beforehand,  that  the  trouble  and  delay  of  sending 
out  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  discover  what  every  intel¬ 
ligent  person  who  had  busied  himself  with  Egyptian 
matters  should  have  been  consented  to.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
on  the  invaluable  general  principle  formulated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  may  have  been  because,  when  you  are  equally 
unwilling  to  propose  or  not  to  propose  anything,  a  delay  is 
always  equivalent  to  a  respite.  But  they  say  that  Lord 
Northbrook  has  recommended  the  advance  of  the  now 
familiar  eight  millions;  that  he  does  not  advocate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  interest,  except  on  the  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by 
England ;  that  the  Egyptian  army  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  phantom ;  and  that  the  English  occupation  is  not 
only  to  be  prolonged,  but  to  be  carried  out  free  of  cost 
to  Egypt.  The  genuineness  of  these  proposals  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  they  are  exactly  what  most  people  in 
Lord  Northbrook’s  case,  looking  only  to  the  terms  of  his 
commission,  would  have  recommended  ;  they  are  entitled  to 
whatever  benefit  may  simultaneously  accrue  from  this  same 
consideration. 

It  is  one  of  the  constant  difficulties  which  meet  the  student 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  public  men  and  public  writers 
that  this  scheme,  whatever  its  authenticity,  has  been  indig¬ 
nantly  denounced  by  some  persons  who,  on  the  whole,  are 
rationally  disposed  towards  the  future  relations  of  England 
and  Egypt.  AVe  do  not  say  that  it;  is  a  perfect  scheme.  It  is 
not  clear  why  England  should  lend  Egypt  money  to  pay  all 
debts  except  her  debt  to  England,  it  is  said,  and  there  is 
something  in  the  objection,  though  not  very  much.  AVhy 
|  the  useless  and  expensive  toy  of  an  Egyptian  army  should 
|  be  retained  at  all  is  a  question  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  But  those  of  the  malcontents  who  are  not  anti- 
English  malcontents  may  be  invited  to  consider  two 
very  simple  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that,  if 
England  interferes  with  the  interest  of  foreign  bond¬ 
holders,  the  foreign  bondholders’  Governments  will,  in  all 
probability,  make  unpleasant  use  of  the  rash  and  sense¬ 
less  declarations  of  the  present  English  Government  about 
Egypt ;  while,  if  these  bondholders  are  sure  of  being 
paid  in  full,  the  backbone  will  be  taken  out  of  all  re¬ 
sistance  except  that  of  France,  and  perhaps  out  of  French 
resistance  too.  French  citizens  of  the  type  of  that  affec¬ 
tionate  father  who  made  such  a  disturbance  about  the  dot  da 
via  f  lic,  when  M.  de  Lesseps  was  supposed  to  be  lessen¬ 
ing  the  value  of  Canal  shares,  would  much  rather  have  the 
said  dot  guaranteed  by  perfidious  Albion  than  have  it 
dependent  on  the  chances  of  Egyptian  bankruptcy.  Again, 
the  sacrifices  which  England  would  make  by  the  suggested 
Northbrook  agreement,  or  by  any  agreement  like  it,  would 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  foreigners  to  interfere,  or, 
which  is  more  to  be  feared,  for  an  English  Ministry  in  some 
mood  or  crotchet,  to  throw  Egypt  away.  AVe  should  hold 
the  country  by  an  indefinitely  renewable  lease,  or,  to  put 
the  matter  in  another  form,  on  a  mortgage  foreclosable  at 
any  time.  That  is,  it  may  be  urged,  a  not  inconsiderable 
advantage. 

But  if  these  proposals  are  in  themselves  susceptible  of 
defence,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  for  believing  that 
they  have  been  or  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Government. 
A  determined  pessimist  with  a  good  memory  might  even 
say  that  it  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  acceptable 
when  he  looks  back  on  the  history  of  the  last  three  years. 
That  history  certainly  does  not  become  more  encouraging 
as  it  proceeds.  For  instance,  few  more  certain  proofs  that 
the  eternal  vice  of  the  Government — the  refusal  to  look 
facts  in  the  face — dominates  them  as  much  as  ever  could 
be  found  than  the  amount  of  the  sums  asked  for  Egyptian 
expenses  on  Thursday.  The  confident  assertion  of  well- 
informed  persons  that  weeks  ago  the  actual  outlay  had 
reached  fully  six  times  the  sum  demanded  may  or  may 
not  have  been  founded  on  fact.  But  no  one  with  the 
slightest  experience  of  military  affairs  and  their  cost  can 
doubt  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
is.  a  mere  driblet  towards  the  discharge  of  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  has  hardly 
yet  got  fully  under  weigh  for  its  actual  destination. 
The  defence  is,  of  course,  that  Ministers  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  Khartoum  after  all,  and  dream. 
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that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  stay  there.  But  such  a 
hope  and  such  a  dream  constitute  in  themselves  the  strongest 
possible  condemnation  of  the  Ministerial  attitude,  which  was 
described  and  expounded  once  more  by  Lord  Hartington  in 
introducing  the  vote.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  read  that 
speech  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Ministerial  failure  in 
Egypt.  “  The  contingency  had  not  arrived  in  which  they 
*!  were  absolutely  convinced,”  “  they  did  not  contemplate  any 
“  actual  movement,”  “  there  would  have  been  difficulties,” 
with  similar  dreary  and  disastrous  indications  of  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  want  of  foresight,  are  peppered  over  the  speech  so 
thickly  that  the  whole  has  rather  the  air  of  an  apology  for 
not  doing  something  else  than  of  a  programme  of  something 
done  or  to  be  done.  Whether  the  postponement  of  serious 
criticism  of  this  speech  to  another  occasion  was  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition  may  be  very  strongly  doubted. 
It  looks  rather  like  a  repetition  of  the  unlucky  policy  of 
frittering  away  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  by  repeated 
desultory  attacks  instead  of  concentrating  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  and  the  whole  interest  of  the  country  in  one 
onslaught.  But  the  comparative  immunity  from  criticism 
which  Lord  Hartington  enjoyed  does  not  make  his  position 
any  better.  His  speech,  with  its  miserable  confession  of  the 
probable  loss  of  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power,  and  its 
absence  of  any  definite  plan  for  the  future,  is  self-condemned. 
The  undue  restriction  of  the  Tel-el-Kebir  campaign  brought 
about  General  Graham’s  expedition ;  the  undue  restriction 
of  General  Graham’s  expedition  brought  about  the  present 
operations.  It  is  a  curious,  though  not  an  agreeable,  specu¬ 
lation  what  the  carrying  out  of  General  Wolseley’s  in¬ 
structions  in  the  same  restrictive  sense  will  in  a  similar 
way  have  as  a  natural  consequence. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

THE  contest  for  the  American  Presidency  was  decided  by 
the  absurdly  small  majority  of  1,200  votes  in  a  single 
State.  The  Republican  Committee  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
the  official  returns  in  New  York;  and  in  turn  the  Demo¬ 
crats  protest  against  an  alleged  repetition  of  the  fraudulent 
proceedings  by  which  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Hayes  became 
President,  when  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  duly  elected.  By  a 
still  more  extraordinary  accident,  the  contest  in  Illinois  has 
resulted  in  a  tie ;  but  the  result  of  the  election  will  depend 
on  the  official  return  of  the  New  York  votes.  There 
seems  to  be  no  serious  doubt  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  success ; 
but  the  movement  on  which  his  supporters  mainly  relied  has 
not  resulted  in  a  brilliant  triumph. 

The  independent  Republicans  who  voted  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  seem  to  have  been  numerically  weak. 
Their  organization  is  not  known  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  there  the  secession  accounted 
for  the  majority  which,  small  as  it  was,  decided  the  Presi¬ 
dential  contest.  The  Republicans  would  almost  certainly 
have  won  the  battle  if  they  had  proposed  an  unobjection¬ 
able  candidate.  Mr.  Blaine’s  eloquence  may  perhaps 
have  swelled  the  number  of  his  supporters  in  the  States 
where  he  was  already  secure ;  but  in  New  York  the  vital 
issue  was  one  of  character  a.nd  not  of  popular  oratory.  His 
skill  and  experience  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  his 
close  alliance  with  almost  all  the  veteran  masters  of  the  art, 
suggest  the  probability  that  he  may  have  had  sufficient 
reasons  for  a  conduct  of  the  canvass  which  to  strangers 
appears  inj  udicious.  A  revival  of  the  antipathies  produced 
by  the  Civil  War,  and  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  the 
Southern  States,  could  scarcely  recommend  Mr.  Blaine’s 
candidature  to  the  favour  of  patriotic  and  prudent  citizens  ; 
but  an  appeal  to  prejudice  and  passion  may  perhaps  have 
been  acceptable  to  zealous  Republicans.  The  dinner  of 
millionaire  capitalists  at  Delmonico’s  was  a  more  para¬ 
doxical  proceeding.  The  professed  object  of  the  celebration 
was  to  prove  that  speculation  would  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  election  of  the  Republican  nominee  ;  but  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  an  ostentatious  connexion  with  the  class 
to  which  Mr.  Jay  Gould  belongs  had  a  tendency  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  which  attach  to  one  part  of  Mr.  Blaine’s 
career.  Happily  Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  himself  equal  to 
either  fortune.  He  was,  perhaps  unjustly,  accused  of  using 
his  control  over  the  telegraphic  lines  to  delay,  if  not  to 
falsify,  the  election  returns  in  the  supposed  interest  of  Mr. 
Blaine  ;  but  as  soon  as  victory  declared  itself  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side,  the  dispassionate  financier  addressed  a  cordial 
congratulation  to  Mr.  Gleveland. 

I  he  closeness  of  the  struggle  is  probably  explained  by 


the  prevalence  of  Protectionist  doctrines.  The  Republican 
candidate  had  the  merit  of  consistency  and  openness  in  his. 
professed  antagonism  to  all  freedom  of  trade.  On  the  other- 
side  the  manager's  were  more  anxious  to  disclaim  their 
sounder  opinions  than  to  rely  on  the  economic  truths  which 
would  have  been  publicly  avowed  but  for  the  formidable 
strength  of  the  monopolists.  The  Philadelphia  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  who  is  an  extreme  advocate  of 
Protection  or  prohibition,  announces  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  not  be  injurious  to  business  interests.. 
He  even  hopes  that  Mr.  Randall,  who  is  a  principal  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  may 
be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  happens  that, 
although  the  Democrats  have  elected  their  candidate  as 
President,  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
diminished,  and  the  Republicans  still  control  the  Senate;. 
The  Correspondent  has  therefore  good  reason  for  his  confi¬ 
dence  that  business,  which  in  his  political  dialect  means  pro¬ 
tected  trade,  is  in  no  immediate  danger.  Mr.  Cleveland’s' 
opinions  on  economical  questions  are  not  generally  known. 
The  imaginary  English  manufacturers  who  are  supposed 
to  have  subscribed  to  the  Democratic  funds  will  probably 
not  obtain  any  modification  of  the  tariff  in  return  for 
their  apocryphal  outlay.  They  might,  if  they  existed, 
console  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  the  Americans, 
by  maintaining  an  unreasonable  system  of  duties,  cripple- 
their  own  powers  of  commercial  competition.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  defeated  his- 
competitor ;  but  a  President,  even  if  he  were  devoted  to 
Free-trade,  has  no  direct  influence  on  economic  policy. 

The  extraordinary  vehemence  with  which  the  late  struggle, 
has  been  conducted  must  be  attributed  partly  to  its 
personal  character,  and,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  contest,  to. 
the  uncertainty  of  the  result.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that 
a  trial  of  strength  between  two  parties  in  a  collective  con¬ 
stituency  of  ten  millions  of  voters  should  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  twelve  hundred  in  a  single  State.  When  in¬ 
dustrious  professors  of  statistics  hereafter  tabulate  the 
details  of  the  election,  it  will  appear  whether  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  whole  Federal  constituency  has  after  all 
prevailed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of  a  few  votes 
to  the  other  party  would  have  reversed  the  actual  decision. 
In  the  election  of  a  single  person  to  the  highest  office  m 
the  Republic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  any  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  minority;  but  it  is  a  singular  anomaly  that 
so  important  a  result  should  depend  on  a  mere  accident. 
If  the  system  which  was  until  lately  established  were  now 
to  prevail,  the  dominant  party  would  in  March  next  dis¬ 
miss  all  the  present  holders  of  office  to  supply  their  places 
with  Democratic  successors.  Mr.  Cleveland  may  be 
trusted  to  depart,  as  in  his  government  of  New  York, 
from  the  vicious  rule  which  from  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson  adjudged  the  spoils  to  the  victors;  but  his  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  the  principle  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
will  not  secure  him  against  the  inevitable  discontent  of  his 
partisans.  His  most  plausible  excuse  will  be  that  his 
patronage  will  be  checked  and  controlled  by  a  Republican 
Senate.  The  expediency  of  discountenancing  jobbery  and1 
corruption  will  be  less  generally  appreciated. 

The  constitutional  arrangement  by  which  the  term  of 
the  outgoing  President  overlaps  that  of  his  successor  has 
almost  the  effect  of  a  periodical  interregnum.  Mr.  Arthur 
retains  for  four  months  all  the  prerogatives  of  his  office; 
and  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  dismiss  his  Cabinet,  or 
make  any  other  sweeping  use  of  his  legal  powers;  but, 
in  fact,  he  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  exercise  official 
influence ;  and  those  who  have  personal  or  political  objects 
to  gain  will  from  this  time  forward  worship  the  rising 
sun.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  discharged 
with  credit,  and  with  advantage  to  the  country,  the  office? 
which  he  owed  to  accident.  His  selection  of  Ministers 
was  judicious;  and  he  deserved  gratitude  for  his  removal 
of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Arthur  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Republican 
Convention  by  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  pro¬ 
moted,  in  1880,  the  candidature  of  General  Grant.  When 
Mr.  Garfield  was  preferred  as  the  Republican  nominee, 
Mr.  Arthur  was  selected  as  candidate  for  the  place  of  Vice- 
President,  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his  section  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  late  election  Mr.  Hendricks 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  not  as  a  defeated 
rival,  but  because  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Tilden  when 
the  choice  of  the  voters  was,  in  1876,  defeated  by  fraud. 
In  the  selection  of  his  Ministers  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be 
expected  to  consider  the  claims  of  his  late  competitors,  and 
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especially  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Thurman.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  at  present  fortunate  in  the  character  of  some 
of  its  principal  leaders,  and  the  Senate  will  not  venture  to 
reject  the  nomination  of  eligible  candidates  for  office.  The 
Protectionists  are  j  ustified  in  their  belief  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Bandall  would  imply  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  rely  on  the  more  illiberal  section 
of  the  party ;  but  in  present  circumstances  the  question  of 
the  tariff  is  of  secondary  importance,  because  it  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  practical  issue. 

There  is  fortunately  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  inter¬ 
national  complications  during  the  ensuing  Presidential 
term.  Mr.  Cleveland  wisely  abstained  from  giving  un¬ 
necessary  pledges  in  relation  to  either  domestic  or  foreign 
concerns.  The  only  appeals  which  were  made  to  the  turbu¬ 
lent  section  of  Irishmen  proceeded  from  Mr.  Blaine  and  his 
followers  ;  and,  if  they  generally  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland, 
they  merely  acted  with  the  party  which  has  always  com¬ 
manded  their  allegiance.  Mr.  Blaine’s  attempts  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  affairs  of  South  American  Republics  are 
not  likely  to  be  renewed  by  his  political  opponents ;  and, 
indeed,  his  policy  was  reversed  by  Mr.  Arthur,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  respectable  members  of  all  parties.  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  not  have  to  reckon  with  General  Butler, 
who  might  have  preferred  claims  to  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  as  having,  in  the  language  of  the  racecourse,  “  made 
“  the  running  ”  for  him  by  his  sham  candidature  in  the 
Presidential  election.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Cleveland  may 
reasonably  hope,  in  the  absence  of  unforeseen  disturbing 
causes,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  and  uneventful  term  of  office.  The 
American  people  are,  happily  for  themselves,  not  habitually 
anxious  for  legislative  innovation.  For  some  time  past 
they  have  regarded  with  undisturbed  complacency  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives,  which  in  less  judicious  communities 
would  be  supposed  to  involve  a  troublesome  deadlock. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  difference  of  opinion  or  policy 
between  the  two  great  parties,  though  they  are  still  capable  of 
indulging  for  a  time  in  the  pleasure  of  an  animated 
contest  for  the  Presidency.  During  the  late  canvass  little 
was  said  on  either  side  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  South, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  principal  subject  of  political 
controversy.  General  Butler,  indeed,  explained  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  audience  his  unwillingness  to  visit  England  because 
he  was  afraid  that  he  might  hear  the  Republic  justly  blamed 
for  unavenged  murders  of  coloured  citizens  in  the  South. 
The  Republican  managers  were  either  unaware  of  the 
scandal  or  they  thought  that  it  was  not  for  their  interest 
to  raise  the  issue.  Until  at  some  future  time  the  tariff 
becomes  a  subject  of  serious  agitation,  American  parties 
will  find  it  difficult  to  invent  a  cause  of  quarrel. 


FITZGERALD'S  ACQUITTAL. 

rilHE  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  has  sustained 
-L  a  more  serious  check  this  week  than  at  any  time  since 
the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act.  In  the  face  of  evidence 
quite  convincing  to  most  Englishmen,  and  which  but  for 
one  feature  of  it  could  have  left  no  one  but  an  Irish¬ 
man  unconvinced,  the  jury  empanelled  to  try  Patrick 
Fitzgerald  for  treason-felony  at  the  Dublin  Commission 
Court  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Hot  guilty.”  So  signal 
a  defeat  of  the  Irish  Executive,  of  course,  provoked  great 
popular  enthusiasm,  which  was  further  heightened  by  a 
later  result  of  the  trial.  Fitzgerald’s  acquittal  has  led  as 
a  matter  of  fact — we  cannot  say  that  it  need  necessarily 
have  led — to  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  case  against 
the  Tubbercurry  prisoners.  On  the  morning  after  his  dis¬ 
comfiture,  the  Attorney-General  informed  Mr.  Justice 
Harrison  that  the  Crown  had  resolved  to  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi  against  the  whole  of  the  accused  persons,  and  thus 
some  dozen  or  more  men  charged  with  treason-felony,  in¬ 
cluding  three  who  have  been  separately  indicted,  two  of  them 
for  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  one  for  an  actual  attempt  to 
commit  that  crime,  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  may  return 
in  triumph  to  their  homes.  After  the  verdict  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  case,  and  the  rider  which  the  Court  allowed  to  be 
attached  to  it,  “  the  Attorney-General  felt  that  it  would 
“  be  useless  to  proceed  with  the  prosecutions  ” — an  observa¬ 
tion  which  appears  to  us  to  apply  with  less  force  to  some  of 
the  indictments  than  to  others.  The  rider  in  question  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  the  corroborative 
evidence  against  Fitzgerald  was  of  a  complicated  and 
doubtful  nature,  and  the  evidence  of  the  two  principal  wit¬ 


nesses  unworthy  of  credence  ;  but  without  entering  upon 
any  elaborate  discrimination  of  the  various  charges,  it 
is,  of  course,  manifest  that  the  above  objections  to  the 
testimony  adduced  against  Fitzgerald  on  an  indictment 
for  treason-felony  are,  at  any  rate  prirnd  facie,  by  no- 
means  conclusive  of  the  inexpediency  of  proceeding  with 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  of  actual  attempt  to  murder. 
It  might  be  rash,  however,  for  English  criticism  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  this  or 
any  similar  case.  It  is  founded,  no  doubt,  on  a  variety 
of  considerations  to  which  outsiders  have  virtually  no 
access ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  determined  in  the  last  resort 
by  the  just  reflection  that  to  abandon  a  whole  batch  of 
prosecutions  on  the  failure  of  a  test-case  among  them  is 
far  less  damaging  to  the  administration  of  justice  than  it 
would  be  to  expose  the  Executive  to  a  series  of  similar 
rebuffs. 

Still,  the  acquittal  of  Fitzgerald  in  the  face  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  was  produced  against  him  is  a  grave  matter,  even 
making  all  due  allowance  for  Mr.  Justice  Harrison’s 
rather  too  indulgent  summing-up.  The  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
former  Delany  as  to  the  prisoner’s  association  with  Fenian- 
ism  was  of  the  most  distinct  and  minute  character,  nor  was- 
any  attempt  made  to  shake  it  in  cross-examination. 
Delany  deposed  to  Fitzgerald’s  repeated  presence  at 
meetings  of  the  Fenian  organization  in  Dublin,  and  to  his 
having  on  two  occasions  taken  the  chair.  He  de¬ 
posed  to  the  prisoner’s  having  presided  over  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  against  traitors  to  the  society,  and  of 
having  directly  incited  to  the  assassination  of  two  detective 
officers.  Moran,  the  other  informer,  gave  evidence  in  the 
same  sense ;  but  the  case  against  Fitzgerald  did  not  by  any 
means  rest  on  the  evidence  of  these  two  tainted  witnesses 
alone.  The  testimony  connecting  the  prisoner  with  the 
Paris  letter  returned  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office  was 
exceptionally  precise  and  confident.  The  treasonable  docu¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  were  sworn  to  be  in  the  prisoner’s 
handwriting.  Indeed,  as  the  Attorney-General  insisted  in 
his  reply,  there  was  the  clearest  possible  corroboration  of 
the  fact  that  Fitzgerald  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
organization,  and  that  the  objects  of  that  body  were  both 
illegal  and  criminal.  Nor  did  Mr.  Justice  Harrison  either 
before  or  during  his  charge  to  the  jury  contest  this  state¬ 
ment  that  the  informer’s  evidence  had  been  in  fact  corro¬ 
borated,  though  he  added  that  he  should  tell  the  jury  that 
“  the  testimony  of  Moran  or  Delany  should  be  specially 
“  corroborated.”  What  was  the  learned  judge’s  precise  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  remark  the  reports  of  the  trial  are  too  meagre  to 
explain;  but,  whatever  was  meant  by  it,  the  j  ury  resolved  to 
interpret  it  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  the  prisoner.  They 
declined  to  hold  that  the  corroboration  of  the  informer,] 
whether  “  special  ”  or  otherwise,  was  sufficient.  After  two 
hours’  consideration  of  it,  they  pronounced  it  “  complicated,” 
which  it  certainly  was  not,  and  “  doubtful,”  which  was  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  personally  had  not  been 
convinced  by  it ;  while  the  evidence  of  Delany  and  Moran 
themselves  is  dismissed  as  “  unworthy  of  credence.”  And 
no  doubt  to  the  cheering  crowd  outside  the  Court-house  the 
last  proposition,  as  applied,  not  indeed  to  informers  in 
general,  but  to  informers  telling  a  particular  kind  of  story, 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  eternal  verity.  The  informer  is  only 
to  be  believed  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  he  turns  “  agin 
“  the  Government.”  It  would  have  been  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  had  not  been  irregular,  to  have  Socratically  inter¬ 
rogated  the  j  ury  as  to  what  in  their  judgment  constitutes 
the  credibility  or  otherwise  of  a  witness  who  testifies  to  the 
crimes  of  his  former  associates.  As  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  that  these  “  twelve  good  men  and  true  ”  have  their 
own  opinion,  and  a  tolerably  strong  one,  on  the  Maamtrasna 
case,  one  would  rather  like  to  know  by  what  means  they  would 
distinguish  Philbin's  “true”  testimony  to  Miles  Joyce’s 
innocence  from  Delany’s  “  false  ”  testimony  to  Fitzgerald’s 
guilt.  Delany,  an  accessory  to  a  political  assassination, 
cannot  be  a  worse  ruffian  than  Philbin,  who  assisted  at  the 
massacre  of  a  whole  family,  nor  can  the  former,  who  kept 
his  mouth  shut  at  the  trial,  be  a  meaner  scoundrel  than  the 
latter,  who  rounded  on  his  accomplices.  The  convict  under¬ 
going  penal  servitude  for  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  compares  every  way  respectably  with  the  traitor  who 
is  at  large,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  motive  for  false: 
witness,  the  imprisoned  informer  is  under  far  less  pressure 
to  accuse  Fitzgerald  than  impelled  the  approver  at  large, 
and  going  in  fear  of  his  life  from  the  popular  detestation,  to 
gain  security  and  popularity  at  one  stroke  by  retracting  his. 
accusation  of  Miles  Joyce. 
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It  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  if  the  Irish  nation  were 
differently  constituted,  to  derive  some  comfort  even  from  this 
untoward  incident.  There  could  be  no  more  opportune  and 
conclusive  answer  to  one  and  perhaps  the  loudest  of  the 
outcries  with  which  the  Parnellite  party  have  of  late  been 
making  hideous  the  Parliamentary  nights.  The  wrongs  of 
the  unfortunate  Irish  prisoner  who,  with  a  right  of  twenty 
peremptory  challenges,  and  as  many  more  “  for  cause  ”  as 
he  can  show  reasonable  cause  for,  is  yet  somehow  always 
doomed,  to  find  himself  confronting  a  jury-box  filled  with 
twelve  unscrupulous  instruments  of  the  Castle,  have  been 
dwelt  upon  with  relentless  iteration  by  his  spokesmen  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Jury-packing,  we  have  been  told,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  we  are  apparently  bidden  to 
regard  the  well-deserved  knighthood  recently  bestowed  upon 
an  Irish  executive  official  as  analogous  to  a  simple  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  some  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
or  light  of  the  British  Association.  This  latest  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  has  sufficiently  proved  that,  if  jury-packing  in  Ireland 
has  become  a  science,  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  an 
exact  science.  The  predictive  power  has  certainly  not  yet 
been  acquired  by  its  professors,  or  we  should  not,  in  a  case 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
have  witnessed  this  unfortunate  failure  of  the  Crown  to 
obtain  conviction  against  a  man  most  probably  regarded 
by  nine  out  of  every  ten  Englishmen  who  have  studied  the 
evidence  against  him  as  guilty.  If  Irishmen,  we  say,  were 
not  Irishmen,  we  might  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that 
the  failure  of  justice  is  at  least  an  answer  to  the  charge  of 
preventing  justice,  and  that  the  next  verdict  given  against 
an  Irish  political  prisoner  would  stand  all  the  more  chance 
of  a  popular  ratification.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  know  that  consolation  of  this  sort  would  be  purely 
illusory.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  next  Fenian  whom 
the  Government  succeed  in  getting  an  Irish  jury  to  convict 
will  just  as  surely  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  “  victim  ”  as  if 
the  escape  of  Fitzgerald  had  not  occurred  to  show  that 
juries  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  being  bound  in  the  fetters  of 
subservience,  enjoy  the  license  of  perversity.  This  man’s 
acquittal  will  not  make  future  verdicts  of  guilty  in  any 
degree  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction ;  it  will  only  make 
them  many  degrees  more  difficult.  It  is  this,  and  not 
the  mere  failure  in  the  attempt  to  bring  one  particular 
treason-monger  to  j  ustice,  which  constitutes  the  real  gravity 
of  the  late  judicial  mishap.  These  things  have  a  way  in 
Ireland  of  going  by  “  runs  ”  ;  and  there  is  always  a  fear  that, 
when  one  jury  begins  to  set  the  example  of  moral  cowardice,  an 
epidemic  of  acquittals  may  set  in.  More  especially  is  this 
to  be  feared  when  the  special  grounds  of  acquittal  are  such 
as  they  were  in  the  present  case.  Odious  as  the  informer 
may  be,  it  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  the  inquisitors  of 
Irish  treason  and  Irish  agrarian  crime  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  aid ;  and  if,  as  is  but  too  possible,  the 
violence  of  Irish  Nationalists  should  succeed  in  coercing 
juries  into  a  rejection  of  informers’  evidence  even  when  it 
has  abundance  of  confirmation,  the  outlook  will  soon  become 
as  disquieting  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  Crimes  Act. 


A  VERY  DEAD  HORSE. 

“  TN  the  village  of  Podles,  near  to  Velesse,  lives  a  well- 
X  “  known  assassin  named  Hamidaah.”  This  sentence 
looks  like  the  promising  beginning  of  a  story  about  a  Sultan, 
a  damsel,  and  a  vizir.  It  is,  however,  the  beginning  of 
something  much  less  worth  reading— to  wit,  a  perfectly  un- 
authenticated  report  by  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  of  a  crime 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  Macedonia.  The  story  is 
one  of  nine,  all  very  horrible,  and  all  unproved.  M.  Emile 
de  Laveleye,  who  is  apparently  ambitious  of  inheriting  the 
mantle  of  another  distinguished  writer,  who  took  the 
peoples  of  South-Eastern  Europe  under  his  wordy  protec¬ 
tion  some  years  ago,  has,  it  seems,  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  keep  it  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  with  Macedonian  atrocities.  His  first  instalment  has 
been  delivered  ;  and,  if  the  rest  is  up  to  sample,  the  gobe- 
mouches  for  whom  the  Gazette  loves  to  cater  may  confidently 
expect  a  glorious  and  recurrent  feast.  He  has  already  sup¬ 
plied  murders,  ravishings,  and  some  delightful  details  of 
torture,  all  practised  on  the  Christian  Macedonians.  From 
the  literary  point  of  view,  M.  de  Laveleye  has  per¬ 
haps  made  the  slight  mistake  of  beginning  at  too  high  a 
pressure.  To  be  sure,  he  works  for  a  public  which  loves 
crude  colours,  but  it  would  on  the  whole  have  been  wiser  to 
start  off  more  soberly.  A  few  cuffings,  cudgellings,  and 


extortions  would  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  greater 
crimes.  As  it  is,  he  will  find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
the  pace.  The  jaws  of  credulity  itself  will  begin  to  be 
closed  by  the  time  he  has  got  to  his  fiftieth  flaying  alive. 
At  the  end  of  his  catalogue  M.  de  Laveley'e  chants  his 
“  How  long,  O  Lord,”  in  good  modern  political  phrase,  and 
appeals  to  Europe  to  take  Macedonia  in  hand. 

Before  making  what  slight  observation  seems  called  for 
by  this  sudden  revival  of  an  old  clamour,  it  is  advisable, 
though  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary,  to  say  that  no  fair- 
minded,  or  fairly- instructed  man  will  doubt  M.  Emile  de 
Laveleye’s  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  he  says 
for  an  instant.  A  convinced  witness  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  a  trustworthy  witness.  It  may  further  be 
pointed  out  that  a  calumny  is  not  the  less  a  calumny  because 
the  victim  is  a  Turk.  This  was  sometime  a  truism ;  but  it 
needs  to  be  insisted  on,  because  certain  honourable  persons 
whose  notion  of  honesty  is  to  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe, 
the  first  story  which  serves  their  turn  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  treating  it  as  a  parodox.  Before,  therefime,  we  can 
accept  all  the  reports  of  the  “  distinguished  Belgian  pub¬ 
licist  ”  which  the  Pa  ll  Mall  Gazette  commends  “to  the 
“  attention  of  Conservatives,”  it  will  be  only  prudent  to 
ask  for  the  evidence  of  their  truth.  M.  de  Laveleye,  who 
does  not  consciously  work  in  an  element  of  tittle-tattle  or 
take  up  a  cause  as  an  excuse  for  throwing  mud,  has  himself 
said  enough  to  justify  a  reasonable  scepticism.  He  confesses 
that  his  “  sources  of  information  are  but  limited.”  This 
suggests  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  limitations.  Is 
it  not  possibly  the  case  that  his  sources  of  information  are 
limited  to  the  uncontrolled  reports  of  agitators  and  Russian 
agents  ?  The  tone  of  his  communication  certainly  does  not 
prove  any  unreadiness  to  accept  the  stories  of  these  people 
on  trust.  Until  all  doubt  on  this  point  is  cleared  up,  the 
atrocity  stories  reported,  and  to  be  reported,  by  M.  de 
Laveleye  are  entitled  to  some  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  as  showing  what  he  believes,  but  to  none  at 
all  as  proofs  of  what  is  really  happening. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  all  these  stories  is  probable 
enough.  Doubtless  outrages  are  committed  in  Macedonia. 
So  they  are,  only  the  victims  are  Turks,  in  Bulgaria.  The 
report  of  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Warsaw  is  extant  to  show  how 
the  united  Greeks  were  treated  in  Poland  less  than  ten 
years  ago  by  the  liberating  Russian  Government.  How  the 
Jews  fare  in  that  happy  land  is  not  unknown  in  Eui  ope. 
Indeed,  when  once  the  philanthropist  is  well  settled  to 
atrocity-hunting,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  game  he 
may  start.  In  the  Empire  of  Morocco  witnesses  are  com¬ 
monly  tied  up  by  the  ankles  and  beaten  on  the  feet  with 
the  bastinado  to  quicken  their  memories.  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Daiiohey  is  credibly  reported  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
causing  the  noses  of  his  offending  subjects  to  be  shaved  off 
with  a  two-pronged  steel  instrument.  A  little  acquaintance 
with  travellers’  tales  will  enable  anybody  to  supply  endless 
examples  of  man’s  cruelty  to  man.  But  why  should  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  slightly  credulous  Belgian  publicist  be  asked 
to  supply  an  English  newspaper  with  a  regular  budget  on 
this  disgusting  subject?  For  a  very  simple  reason — because 
his  stories,  true,  half  true,  and  untrue,  may  be  commended 
to  the  attention  of  Conservatives.  At  a  time  when  current 
party  cries  are  getting  a  little  threadbare,  it  seems  conve¬ 
nient  to  certain  high-minded  persons  to  try  and  furbish  up 
an  old  one  which  did  good  service  in  its  day.  Hence  all  this 
gushing  zeal  for  the  poor  rayahs  of  Macedonia. 


A  MODERN  ODYSSEUS. 

THE  student  of  the  Odjssey  is  touchingly  reminded  of 
the  difference  between  heroic  and  unheroic  times  by 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  John  LIutchinson  Scott,  sometime 
a  hotelkeeper  in  Barrow-in-Furness.  Every  nation  is 
acquainted  with  the  legend  of  the  husband  who  leaves  his 
home,  and  does  not  write,  and  has  a  mourning  wife  waiting 
for  him,  and  who  on  his  return,  “  late  and  in  evil  case,” 
finds  “  sorrow  in  his  house.”  In  medimval  lore  the  hero  is 
a  Crusader.  In  China  he  is  a  soldier.  In  Greece  he  is  the 
much-enduring  Odysseus.  In  Barrow-in-Furness  he  is  Mr. 
John  Hutchinson  Scott;  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Chancery  Division,  he  is  the  plaintiff.  The  resemblance 
between  Mr.  Scott’s  adventures  and  troubles  and  those  of 
Odysseus  is  so  close  that  we  might  deem  the  whole 
tide  a  modern  burlesque,  with  contemporary  properties  and 
costumes,  of  the  old  epic,  if  the  case  were  not  gravely  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times.  Mr.  Scott  was  lessee  of  the  Cavendish 
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Hotel  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only 
way  whereby  a  modern  can  exercise  the  profuse  hospitality 
of  an  heroic  king.  Doubtless  many  revellers  feasted  and 
had  joy  of  the  banquet  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Mr.  Scott. 
The  owners  in  fee  of  the  hostelry  are  Matthew  Brown 
&  Co.,  overlords,  so  to  speak,  of  the  plaintiff.  By  his 
covenant  with  them  he  was  “  personally  to  inhabit  the  hotel 
“  with  his  family,  and  make  the  house  his  usual  place  of  re- 
“  sidence.”  So  he  did,  till  the  spirit  of  adventure  fell  on 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson  Scott,  who  thus  addressed  his 
wife : — • 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees, 

or  words  to  that  effect.  He  said  he  would  go  to  shoot  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  one  day,  found  that 
he  had  actually  gone,  taking  with  him  his  weapons  of  war, 
“  his  shooting  things  ” — - 

Alone  superior  in  the  plains  of  Troy 

Great  Philoctetes  taught  the  shaft  to  fly. 

Like  Odysseus,  Mr.  Scott  was  a  mighty  shooter,  and  roamed 
the  woods,  seventy  miles  from  Annapolis  in  America,  a 
hotel-keeper  returned  to  the  state  of  nature.  With  these 
proceedings  we  confess  the  sincerest  sympathy,  but  Matthew 
Brown  &  Co.,  regarding  their  covenant  with  man  in 
the  hunter  stage  as  broken,  put  an  agent  of  their  own 
into  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Scott  was  retained  as  manager 
on  a  weekly  salary.  Then  this  unlucky  lady  did  exactly 
what  Penelope  had  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Here  the.  parallel  becomes  quite  astonishingly  close.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  while  the 
hero  is  still  wandering  unheard  of,  his  son  Telemachus 
says  to  Athene  : — “  Therefore  no  more  do  I  put  faith  in 
“  tidings,  neither  have  I  regard  unto  any  divination, 
“  whereof  my  mother  may  inquire  at  the  lips  of  a  diviner, 
“  when  she  hath  bidden  him  to  the  hall.”  Now  this  was 
precisely  what  Mrs.  Scott  did ;  she  inquired  at  the  lips  of 
diviners,  whom  she  had  bidden  into  the  hall — the  bar, 
we  mean.  Not  hearing  from  her  husband  for  some  weeks, 
Mrs.  Scott,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  long  he  was  to 
be  absent,  held  what  she  called  a  “spiritualistic  meeting” 
with  some  of  her  friends,  at  which  she  was  informed  by 
the  spirits  that  he  would  not  return  for  sixteen  years.  We 
do  not  learn  what  form  of  divination  Mrs.  Scott  employed, 
whether  trapezomancy,  or  table-rapping,  planchettomancy, 
or  what  not.  Particulars  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Folk¬ 
lore  Society,  and  also  to  the  Society  of  Psychical  .Research. 
No  sooner  has  Sir  E.  Hornby’s  ghost  proved  an  alibi,  and 
shown  that,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  not  in  Lady  Hornby’s 
bower,  no  sooner  has  that  blow  fallen  on  the  Society,  than 
the  spirits  summoned  by  Mrs.  Scott  also  prove  that  sprites 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Rap  no  more,  ladies,  rap  no  more.  Ghosts  were  de¬ 
ceivers  ever  !  Mr.  Scott  was  not  absent  for  sixteen  years, 
but  for  only  eight  weeks.  However,  when  he  did  come 
home,  it  was,  like  Odysseus,  “  to  find  sorrow,”  and  indeed 
a  man  in  possession,  “in  his  house.”  After  some  reflec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Scott,  again  like  Odysseus,  went  to  his  own 
dwelling.  Here  he  found  arrayed  against  him,  not  several 
hundred  wooers  indeed,  but  a  godlike  bailiff  and  thirteen 
men.  Upon  these  Mr.  Scott  set  in  manly  wise,  hurling 
into  the  press,  and  so  they  lashed  one  at  the  other  that 
it  was  marvel.  Unlike  his  great  prototype,  however,  un¬ 
like  Odysseus  of  Ithaca,  Mr.  Scott  did  not  begin  shooting. 
His  arrows  and  bended  bow  he  allowed  to  repose  ;  but  he 
did  “  severely  handle  ”  several  of  the  dauntless  thirteen 
and  the  godlike  bailiff.  Finally  numbers  prevailed,  and 
Mr.  Scott  with  his  family  was  ejected.  He  then  set  the 
matter  forth  before  one  that  knew  many  dooms  and 
judgments  from  of  old,  even  Mr.  Justice  Kay  ;  but  he  had 
no  joy  thereof.  In  short,  Mr.  Justice  Kay  dismissed  the 
action,  with  costs,  except  so  far  as  it  claimed  an  account  of 
what  was  due  under  the  bill  of  sale,  and  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  value  of  the  goods. 


THE  CONTEST  AT  HACKNEY. 

nnHE  vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  Professor 
JL  Fawcett  will  be  filled  next  week.  The  two  candidates 
for  the  vacant  post  are  now  in  the  field  and  hard  at  work 
addressing  the  electors.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fawcett  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  lamentable  ;  and  the  Liberal  party  in 
Hackney,  unlike  their  opponents,  had  to  look  about  for  a 
candidate.  In  Professor  Stuart,  of  Cambridge,  they  have 
found  one  peculiarly  suited  to  attract  a  large  constituency 


in  which  the  element  of  the  working  classes  greatly  out. 
numbers  all  others.  Professor  Stuart’s  name  first  came 
prominently  before  the  public  some  years  ago  in  connexion 
with  the  Cambridge  scheme  for  University  extension,  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  his  labours  in  pro¬ 
moting  it  brought  him  much  into  personal  relations  with 
working-men  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  He  comes, 
therefore,  to  Hackney  accredited  in  some  sense  as  their 
leader,  teacher,  and  champion.  He  has  also  the  advantage 
of  coming  forward  as  the  personal  friend  of  the  late  member, 
whose  popularity  and  influence  were  nowhere  greater  than 
in  the  borough  which  he  represented,  as  well  as  that  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Plackney, 
too,  has  been  a  uniformly  Liberal  constituency;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  habitual  failure  should  have 
relaxed  the  energies  and  damped  the  ardour  of  the  defeated 
party.  The  Liberal  candidate  starts,  accordingly,  with  every 
chance  of  success  in  his  favour.  A  Conservative  victory,  or 
a  materially  reduced  Liberal  majority,  in  Hackney  would, 
therefore,  be  significant  far  beyond  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  bye-elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
“  country  ”  is  deduced  by  Ministerialists  from  the  number 
of  holiday-makers  who  parade  the  streets  or  of  roughs  who 
break  up  meetings  of  their  opponents,  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  of  Hackney  will  strain  every  nerve  to  show  that  the 
manufactured  agitation  of  the  last  three  months  has  been 
no  real  index  to  public  opinion.  An  honourable  defeat  will 
in  this  case  be  a  victory. 

That  such  is  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  present  to  tho 
mind  of  the  Liberal  candidate  when  delivering  his  first 
address.  “  The  time  had  come,”  he  said,  “  when  the 
“  Liberal  electors  of  Hackney  must  show  a  united  and 
“  determined  front  in'  the  face  of  the  enemy.”  Put  into 
plain  English,  this  means  that  at  the  last  election  the 
Liberal  representative  polled  five  to  three  against  his 
opponent,  whereas  now  the  seat,  like  other  strongholds  of 
Radicalism,  is  known  to  be  in  danger.  The  rottenness 
of  the  plea  that  the  present  contest  is  one  between  the  Peers 
and  the  “  people  ”  cannot  be  more  strongly  shown — often  as 
it  has  been  shown  already — than  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
popular  constituency,  numbering  some  fifty  thousand  electors, 
the  Liberal  party  must  “  pull  all  together  ”  in  order  to  win. 
“  The  people,”  says  the  candidate,  “  must  be  prepared  to 
“  fight  the  unrepentant  Lords.”  Now  Professor  Stuart  is 
no  fool ;  but  we  should  like  to  ask  him,  and  the  many  politi¬ 
cians  or  would-be  politicians  (also — some  of  them — no  fools) 
who  have  sedulously  used  such  phrases  during  the  last  three 
months,  if  a  minority  of  twenty-nine  thousand  persons  is 
not  as  much  a  part  of  the  “  people  ”  as  a  majority  of  thirty- 
one  thousand.  “  Are  fifty  titled  and  ermined  idlers,”  says 
in  effect  the  Liberal  orator,  “  to  thwart  the  will  of  thirty- 
“  five  millions  of  capable,  intelligent,  and  laborious  citizens  1  ” 
But  the  same  sort  of  reproach  might  be  made  with  still 
greater  force  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
even  against  the  Seraph  Abdiel.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
on  a  memorable  occasion  in  a  minority  of  only  one,  appealed 
with  success  to  a  sounder  public  opinion  than  that  of  the  sedi¬ 
tious  majority  with  which  he  happened  to  be  for  a  time  asso¬ 
ciated.  Amd,  to  come  down  to  the  more  mundane  analogy, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  enables  a  single  person 
to  delay  measures  of  the  greatest  public  moment,  passed  by 
a  majority  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  that  country,  till  the 
majority  is  such  as  to  make  the  real  and  permanent  opinion 
of  the  nation  clear.  So  greatly  is  the  need  in  law-making  of 
a  suspensive  power  felt  among  a  nation  at  once  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  democratic  in  the  world,  that  they  have  lodged  it, 
not  in  a  Chamber,  but  in  a  single  individual. 

That  the  Conservatives  are  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  the  Professor  declares  to  be  “  a  ghastly  piece 
“  of  humbug.”  Who  w*as  it,  then,  seventeen  years  ago, 
who  conferred  the  household  franchise  on  the  boroughs  3 
Every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  politics  knows 
perfectly  well  that  a  wide  electorate  is  desired  by  a  large 
section  of  both  parties,  and  also  dreaded  by  a  large  section 
of  both;  and  that  whatever  humbug  there  may  be  in  the 
matter  is  to  be  found  at  least  as  much  on  the  Ministerial 
as  on  the  Opposition  benches.  The  applause  with  which  the 
Professor’s  vigorous  onslaughts  on  the  Peers  were  greeted 
seems  to  have  somewhat  confused  the  perspicuity  of  his 
style.  “  The  extended  franchise,”  he  says  (we  quote  from 
the  Times),  “  would  give  the  country  the  security  which  a 
“  land  received  when  it  heard  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  it 
“  would  hear  it  when  men  like  Joseph  Arch  and  George 
“  Howell  had  an  easy  access  to  it.”  To  the  “  blind  and 
“  blunted  senses  ”  (as  the  speaker  puts  it)  of  the  Con- 
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servative  party  this  may  seem  a  trifle  unintelligible.  C'cst  j 
magnifique  f  a,  via  is  ce  n’est  pxs  la  grammaire,  to  parody  a  ! 
well-known  saying.  We  were  not  surprised  to  see  that  the  j 
sentence  was  received  with  loud  cheering.  But  may  we  not 
add,  to  change  slightly  other  well-known  words? — 

This  phrase  is  consiilereil  a  perfect  gem, 

Ami,  as  to  the  meaning,  it’s  what  3-011  please. 

There  is  one  point  of  difference  between  the  present  can¬ 
didate  and  the  late  representative  of  Hackney  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  noticed.  Professor  Fawcett  manfully  opposed 
every  measure,  if  his  own  judgment  could  not  approve  it, 
which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  tell  in  favour  of  his 
cause,  and  decided  each  and  all  on  their  own  merits.  Ho 
did  not  fear  to  face  an  audience  and  differ  from  his 
hearers.  In  one  of  his  last  speeches  he  honestly  avowed 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  union  of  the  two  Bills  for  enlarging 
the  franchise  and  for  redistribution  was  desirable,  and  gave 
up  his  opinion  only  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
a  wider  experience  of  public  affairs  than  himself.  The 
straightforward  utterances  of  the  late  member  contrast 
unpleasantly  with  the  hedging  of  the  present  candidate. 
The  only  “  crotchet  ”  which  he .  disclaims  was  among  the 
chief  principles  of  the  late  member’s  political  creed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stuart  is  against  the  fair  representation  of  minorities 
— the  necessity  of  which  the  late  Professor  Fa wcf.tt,  together 
with  Mr.  Mill,  and  with  the  whole  body  of  thoughtful 
politicians,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  held  to  be  a  chief  object 
m  the  struggles  of  the  present  and  immediate  future. 


ZULULAND. 

VjpiIE  discussion  on  South  African  affairs  in  the  House  of 
A  Commons  on  Thursday  could  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  distinguished  by  novelty.  The  sum  asked  for 
by  the  Government  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
derlain,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  his  speech,  made  a 
larger  admission  than  any  of  his  colleagues  has  yet 
•done  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  humiliation  of  Mnjuba. 
But  in  other  respects  the  cjusstion  was  not  much  ad¬ 
vanced.  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  nothing  had 
happened  which  required  intervention  in  Zululand  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Reserve.  As  the  Prime  Minister  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  aeree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  in  a 
policy  of  inaction,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  possible  occur¬ 
rence  in  that  unhappy  country  will  disturb  the  Ministerial 
equanimity.  The  Zulus  are  at  liberty  to  exterminate  one 
another,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  they  will  become 
'landless  fugitives  or  captive  servants  to  the  encroaching 
Boers.  The  process  has  already  begun ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  protests  of  English  representatives  on  the 
spot,  the  English  Government  calmly  declares  that  it  is 
not  Usibepu’s  keeper.  That  he  was  appointed  to  his 
chieftainship  by  an  English  Commissioner,  that  he  was 
attacked  by  the  pretender  who  had  been  capriciously  re¬ 
stored  by  an  English  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he 
has  been  defeated  by  adventurers  belonging  to  a  State 
which  has  displayed  bitter  hostility  to  England,  are  not 
sufficient  motives  to  disturb  the  Epicurean  complacency 
of  the  superior  Power.  Lord  Derby  is  not  likely  to 
modify  the  determination  which  he  announced  to  Sir  Donald 
Currie  and  other  representatives  of  English  interests  in 
South  Africa.  According  to  his  judgment,  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  considered  is  the  point  of  contact  at  which 
white  colonists  and  natives  are  to  meet.  Beyond  the 
northern  bolder  of  Zululand  there  would  still  be  Kaffirs  to 
deal  with ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  convenient  to  place  the 
Zulus  outside  the  sphere  of  civilization  or  peaceable  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  decision  might  be  just,  if  no  obligation  had  been  in¬ 
curred  to  the  sufferers  by  a  policy  which  has  been  incessantly 
changing.  Ten  years  ago  Cetewayo  was  able  not  only  to 
protect  his  own  dominions,  but  to  threaten  unwelcome  neigh¬ 
bours.  His  army,  which  was  in  fact  the  organized  nation, 
has  since  been  destroyed  on  little  or  no  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  who  overthrew  the  barrier  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  to  supply  some  alternative 
system  of  defence.  The  Zulus  would  have  acquiesced  without 
difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate,  although 
Lord  Derby  may  be  l’ight  in  his  contention  that  protection 
would  mean  annexation.  Many  of  them  are  now  eagerly 
seeking  a  home  in  Natal  or  in  the  Reserve,  merely  because 
they  appreciate  the  benefits  of  English  administration. 
Lord  Derby  announces  a  firm  resolution  to  retain  the 


Colony  of  Natal,  and  to  repel  aggression  in  the  Reserve. 
He  also  admits  the  necessity  of  employing  offensive 
measures,  if  they  become  necessary  or  expedient  for  tho 
purpose  of  resisting  invasion.  It  might  in  tho  long  run 
have  been  found  safer  and  cheaper  to  extend  protection  to 
the  whole  country.  A  small  force  of  English  troops,  sup¬ 
ported  by  native  auxiliaries,  might  probably  have  been 
maintained  without  difficulty  by  the  resources  of  the 
country.  In  other  parts  of  South  Africa  natives  have 
willingly  submitted  to  a  hut-tax  to  defray  the  cost  of 
government. 

One  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  Liberals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  contrived,  with  some  ingenuity,  to  condemn 
the  whole  South  African  policy  of  the  Government.  Sir 
George  Campbell  disclaims  for  himself  the  character  which 
he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  that  of  a  “  Jingo.”  Like  most 
persons  who  use  offensive  nicknames,  he  wishes  to  be 
exempted  from  the  condemnation  which  is  reserved  for 
those  who  may  from  time  to  time  differ  from  him  in 
opinion.  On  the  present  occasion  the  supporters  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  Becliuanaland  are,  according  to  Sir  George 
Campbell,  “Jingoes,”  while  he  proposes  a  vigorous  policy  for 
the  protection  of  the  Zulus,  without  fearing  any  similar 
censure.  The  explanation  of  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
of  Lord  Derby  is  that  Sir  G.  Campbell,  though  a  Radical, 
has  had  experience  in  governing  men.  While  he  is  probably 
as  indifferent  as  Lord  Derby  himself  to  “  gunpowder  and 
“  glory,”  he  knows  that  safety  generally  depends  upon  force, 
and  he  also  recognizes  the  duties  which  result  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  unless  the  Cape  Colony 
co-operates  with  the  Imperial  Government,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  repressing  the  unjust  violence  by  which 
the  friendly  Bechuanese  chiefs  have  suffered.  It  is  true 
that  the  invading  force  is  probably  insignificant,  but  the 
country  is  difficult  to  reach,  and  the  communications  of  an 
English  force  can  only  be  kept  open  by  the  goodwill  of  the 
colonists.  According  to  the  latest  accounts  delegates  from 
Cape  Town  have  been  sent  to  negotiate  either  with  the 
Government  at  Pretoria  or  with  the  leaders  of  the  invading 
force.  The  Ministry  at  the  Cape  probably  feel  no  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Montsioa,  whose  claims  are  only  recognized  by 
the  Imperial  Government  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Convention.  The  Colony  cares  only  for  the 
trade  route  to  the  interior  which  passes  through  Montsioa ’s 
territory.  It  is  possible  that  the  agents  who  have  been  sent 
to  Bechuanaland  may  be  satisfied  with  a  repetition  of 
the  assurances  which  fail  to  appear  sufficient  to  Lord  Derby. 
The  estimates  which  are  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  military  operations 
may  be  unavoidable;  but  the  Government  still  hopes  to 
effect  its  object  by  peaceable  means. 

Sir  G.  Campbell  seems  disposed  to  surrender  the  rights 
and  to  repudiate  the  obligations  which  result  from  the 
London  Convention.  He  probably  attaches  little  importance 
to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
from  a  lawless  policy  as  soon  as  Lord  Derby  announced  his 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Boers  to  abide  by  their  recent 
agreement.  If  his  advice  prevailed,  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  use  force  in  some  other  quarters,  or  to  incur  the 
contempt  which  would  again  find  expression  in  some  fresh 
encroachment.  It  may  be  unfortunate  that  Montsioa  and 
others  are  entitled  to  require  a  protection  which  cannot  be 
afforded  withouta  certain  risk  and  expense  ;  but,  if  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  it  would  be  idle  to 
expect  from  the  Transvaal  Government  either  abstinence 
from  further  aggression  or  respect  for  any  agreement  which 
may  be  hereafter  concluded.  There  is  still  some  possibility 
of  a  solution  which  would  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony  of  the  parts  of  Bechuana¬ 
land  which  are  entitled  to  English  protection  would  relieve 
the  Imperial  Government  from  a  burdensome  responsibility, 
and  it  would  perhaps  secure  the  friendly  chiefs  against 
further  attacks.  Lord  Derby  nevertheless  judged  wisely  in 
giving  notice  to  all  parties,  that  the  work  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  even  if  the  Colony  withholds  its  aid.  Perhaps 
even  Sir  George  Campbell  will  hesitate  to  accuse  the  most 
peaceable  of  Colonial  Secretaries  of  the  crime  of  “  Jingoism.” 
His  own  proposals  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  pursuance 
of  a  vigorous  policy  in  Bechuanaland ;  and  indeed,  if  the 
Government  regards  its  own  consistency,  Montsioa  cannot 
be  deserted  when  Usibepu’s  claim  to  protection  is  re¬ 
cognized. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Sir  George  Campbell’s 
opinion  that  Natal  and  Zululand  should  be  formed  into  a 
single  Crown  Colony.  It  is,  indeed,  useless  to  urge  on  the 
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present  Government  an  arrangement  which  Lord  Derby 
has  distinctly  rejected  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
occasions  will  arise  which  will  render  reconsideration  pos¬ 
sible  or  necessary.  The  white  population  of  Natal  is  far 
too  small  to  render  the  institution  of  responsible  or  inde¬ 
pendent  government  either  desirable  or  practicable.  The 
Imperial  Government  must  for  a  long  time  control  the 
native  population,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  European 
settlers.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  difficulty  in  managing 
the  resident  natives  of  Zulu  blood  and  language  who  form 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  They 
are  now  incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  immigrants  who 
are  escaping  from  the  anarchy  of  independent  Zululand,  or 
from  the  formidable  adventurers  from  the  Transvaal. 
The  complications  which  have  arisen  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  if  Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  not  prevailed 
on  Lord  Kimberley  to  reserve  for  loyal  chiefs  and 
natives  even  the  small  territory  which  is  now  protected 
by  an  English  Resident  Commissioner.  It  is  fair  to 
Sir  George  Campbell  to  allow  that  he  has  strong  reasons 
of  policy  for  objecting  to  a  tame  abandonment  of  dominion 
in  South  Africa.  His  apprehension  that  the  passage 
of  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  interrupted  either  by  direct 
obstruction  or  by  the  establishment  of  an  extravagant 
term  of  quarantine  must  be  dismissed  as  unreasonable. 
Any  contingency  of  the  kind  would  render  the  security 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  not  only  important,  but 
indispensable ;  and,  although  the  possession  of  Capetown 
and  its  environs  might  suffice  for  a  coaling  station,  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  mere  fortress  in  a  foreign  or  hostile 
territory  would  be  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  If  England 
were  to  evacuate  South  Africa,  the  vacant  place  would  be 
occupied  by  some  more  ambitious  European  Power.  That 
a  timid  policy,  either  among  Zulus  or  Bechuanas,  is  likely 
to  produce  such  a  result  scarcely  requires  demonstration. 


TIIE  ARMY. 

ORD  HARTINGTON’S  speech  on  returning  thanks 
for  the  army  at  the  Guildhall  was  in  every  respect 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It  was  short,  cheerful,  and 
highly  complimentary — three  very  good  qualities  in  after- 
dinner  oratory.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  on  his  own  sagacity  and  his  hearers  on 
the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  of  last  year.  He  was  able 
to  tell  the  Lord  Mayor  how  happy  it  makes  him  to  know 
that  his  hopeful  anticipations  of  twelve  months  ago  “  have 
“  been  to  a  great  extent  realized.”  Last  November  he 
hopefully  anticipated  that  the  want  of  men  in  the  British 
army  would  shortly  be  supplied,  and  on  Monday  night  he 
was  able  to  state  that  his  hopes  had  been  fully  justified. 
His  proofs  made  an  imposing  show  for  a  minute  or  two  after 
dinner.  “  Since  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
“  citizens  of  London,”  said  Lord  ILartingtox,  “the  effective 
“  strength  of  the  army  has  increased  by  between  4,000  and 
“  5,000,  while  the  strength  of  the  Reserve  has  also  been  in- 
“  creased  by  between  5,000  and  6,000,  so  that  to-day  we 
“  have  an  addition  to  our  fighting  force  of  something  over 
“  10,000  men.”  After  this  he  proceeded,  in  due  course,  to 
show  that,  while  our  army  is  improving  as  to  quantity,  there 
is  no  falling  off  as  to  quality.  The  battles  of  El  Teb  and 
Tamai  were  quoted  to  prove  that  the  British  soldier  is  what 
he  always  was,  and  may  be  trusted  to  show  that  he  possesses  ! 
“  the  first  requisite  of  the  soldier — a  desperate  courage,  and 
“  an  utter  contempt  of  death,”  quite  as  fully  as  our  Arab 
friends;  for,  though  we  have  to  shoot  them,  they  are  not 
our  enemies,  as  we  know,  though  they  probably  do  not. 

Now  all  this  is  flummery,  and  if  its  character  were  pro¬ 
perly  recognized,  there  would  be  no  need  to  say  any  more 
about  it.  There  are,  however,  still  people  who  take  what  a 
Minister  says  in  public  about  his  department  to  be  at  least 
presumably  a  statement  of  fact,  and  for  their  benefit  it 
seems  well  to  point  out  why  Lord  Hartington’s  figures 
must  be  severely  discounted.  It  is,  put  briefly,  because  they 
owe  their  charms  to  a  judicious  use  of  the  wrong  word 
where  the  right  one  would  be  inconvenient,  and  to  an 
equally  judicious  suppression  of  awkward  facts.  The  10,000 
men  paraded  by  Lord  ITartington  have  not  been  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  British  army.  They  have  been  got 
together  by  hook  and  by  crook  to  fill  a  gaping  void  in 
a  force  which  is  always  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
pitch,  and  which  a  year  ago  was  several  thousand  men 
short  of  the  indispensable  minimum.  If  things  had  been 
put  in  that  light  at  the  Guildhall,  the  citizens  of  London 


might  have  felt  a  slight  sense  of  relief,  for  it  is  something 
to  be  a  little  less  in  danger,  but  they  would  hardly  have 
cheered.  Then,  too,  when  we  are  told  of  those  10,000  men, 
it  is  well  to  remember  how  they  were  secured.  The  4,000 
to  5, ooo  recruits  mentioned  in  his  speech  have  only  been 
obtained  by  lowering  the  standard  of  strength  and  age. 
Unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming,  it  is, 
therefore,  only  fair  to  suppose  that  these  men  have  been 
drawn  from  a  class  too  poor  in  physique  to  be  able  to 
earn  good  wages  as  workmen.  There  is  not  even  a  pre¬ 
tence  that  any  such  evidenco  can  be  produced.  Military 
critics  of  the  old  school  are  apt  to  be  a  little  exacting  in 
their  demands,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  our  regiments 
should  always  be  up  to  the  Peninsular  level.  That  is  asking 
a  little  too  much.  They  might  as  well  take  Cromwell’s  New 
Model  as  our  standard.  The  country  will  have  to  be  content 
with  something  less  than  the  exceptional  forces  formed  once 
in  a  century  by  leaders  of  consummate  genius,  but  there  is 
absolute  fatuity  in  being  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
an  army  of  healthy  and  well-grown  men.  Every  tittle  of 
evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  our  regiments  goes  to  show 
that  they  are  full  of  men  who  are  neither  healthy  nor  well- 
grown.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  cream  the  battalions 
now  in  England  to  make  up  the  Nile  expedition.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  drafts  sent  out  to  India,  where  so  much 
may  be  needed,  and  so  soon,  are  drawn  from  the  best  of  our 
young  soldiers.  If  so,  it  is  painful  to  think  what  must  bo 
the  quality  of  the  men  left  in  England.  Erom  a  passage  in  a 
letter  from  an  Indian  officer,  published  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  men  in  the  drafts  sent 
out  last  April  were  “  so  small  that  all  the  clothes  in  store 
“  are  too  large  for  them,  and  a  special  size  has  to  be  made 
“  for  them  in  the  tailor’s  shop.”  One  of  these  warriors, 
who  had  to  be  promptly  invalided  home,  had  attained  to  the 
height  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  measured  29  in.  round  the  chest. 
No  brewer  or  carrier  would  have  thought  a  boy  of  that  sizo 
worth  his  hire  to  do  odd  jobs.  There  would  be  some  cause  for 
surprise,  however,  if  he  is  much  of  an  exception  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  army.  With  that  fact  before  them, 
reasonable  people  may  decline  to  be  comforted  by  Lord 
TIartington’s  optimism;  and,  since  no  attention  can  be 
got  for  anything  in  these  days  except  by  reiterating  it 
continually,  those  who  are  not  content  with  a  makeshift 
army  must  insist  in  season  and  out  of  season  on  certain 
propositions  necessary  to  be  accepted  if  the  force  is  to  bo 
kept  efficient.  In  the  first  place,  the  British  army  is  always 
kept  at  just  the  strength  needed  for  ordinary  garrison  duty 
in  time  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  scandal  to  let  it  fall 
at  all  below  its  nominal  strength,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  the  recruits.  In  the  second  place,  our  army 
ought  to  answer  not  to  the  bulk  of  the  vast  Continental 
armies,  but  to  their  picked  corps.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
liable  to  continual  calls.  One  expedition  is  in  the  field  in 
Egypt ;  another  is  about  to  be  formed  in  South  Africa ; 
yet  another  may  be  wanted  in  China  next  month  ;  and  ho 
would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  should  deny  that  a  fourth 
may  be  required  in  some  outlying  corner  of  the  world 
within  a  year  and  a  day.  Whether  the  army  is  fit  to  do 
all  this  work  in  mere  point  of  numbers  is  in  the  last  degree 
doubtful;  and  now  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  picked  out  all 
the  full-grown  men,  its  inadequacy  in  quality  is  not  even 
a  matter  for  doubt. 


SHOWS. 

OUR.S  is  an  age  of  individualism  and  private  enterprise. 

That  is  one  out  of  many  reasons  why  we  can  no  longer 
succeed  in  the  management  of  pageants.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
in  public  over  the  spectacle  of  gilded  boys,  maidens  throwing 
flowers,  or  white  oxen  garlanded,  the  self-reliant  voter  is. 
drinking  by  himself,  or  beating  his  own  wife  in  his  private 
domicile.  The  ancients  and  the  mediaeval  people  lived  chiefly 
in  public,  and  took  their  pleasures  before  all  men  and  the 
sun.  Our  popular  delights  can  be  enjoyed  best  at  home,  or, 
when  it  comes  to  kicking,  in  some  street  corner,  the  shadier 
the  better.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  new  voluptuous  history  of 
England,  does  not  propose  to  lecture  on  the  pleasures  of 
pageants  or  on  the  pleasures  of  kicking,  which  have  taken 
their  place.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  that  he  will 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  consideration  of  these 
topics.  When  he  does,  it  will  be  shown  that,  as  the 
collective  enjoyment  of  gratuitous  shows  wanes,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  appetite  for  more  brutal  and  violent  delights 
increases. 

It  would  be  a  vast  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
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appetite  for  shows  is  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  wakeful,  only  there  are  so  very  few  really  good 
shows  to  be  seen.  London  is  simply  full  of  men  of  about 
twenty,  in  “bowler”  hats  and  long  greasy  coats,  who 
appear  to  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  stand  about  and 
stare.  It  is  impossible  even  to  hail  a  cab  and  get  in 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  a  few  amateurs  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Rather  than  not  stand  and  stare  at  all,  they  will 
stop  and  gape  critically  at  this  not  unusual  gratuitous 
spectacle.  Several  of  them  generally  expect  to  be  paid 
for  helping  to  knock  your  hat  off  and  make  your  great¬ 
coat  muddy  on  the  wheel  as  you  enter  the  hansom.  “  A 
“  copper,  sir,”  they  say,  instead  of  proposing  to  pay  you 
for  affording  them  so  exciting  an  incident.  From  this  point 
upwards,  through  such  delicious  events  as  a  man  tying  his 
shoelace,  a  cab-horse  fallen,  a  dispute  between  a  cabman  and 
his  fare,  a  drunken  woman,  a  person  in  a  fit,  up  to  that 
rarest  diversion,  a  street  fight,  there  is  no  gratuitous  form 
of  excitement  that  has  not  its  large  crowd  of  devotees. 
From  afar  off  they  see  or  scent  the  entertainment,  and  come 
running  from  a  distance  with  their  long  greatcoats  flying  on 
the  breeze.  If  such  delights  as  these  can  move,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  there  is  a  perpetual  thirst  for  a  real  show.  Watch 
the  band  of  the  Guards  tootling  from  St.  James’s  to 
Pimlico.  It  is  accompanied  and  beset  by  hundreds  of  the 
pale  young  men  who  march  proudly  beside  it,  and  perhaps 
for  the  moment  feel  in  their  weak  veins  a  little  pride 
in  being  Englishmen,  and  in  possessing  so  glorious  (if 
numerically  scanty)  an  army.  Much  more  then,  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day,  is  there  an  incredible  multitude  of  sight¬ 
seers.  The  things  they  see  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  ;  and, 
like  the  profane  poet,  we  may  “  wonder  how  the  devil 
“  they  get  there.”  There  are  equestrian  representatives 
of  Wat  Tyler  (now  justly  acknowledged  as  a  proto¬ 
martyr  of  Radicalism),  and  representatives  of  Richard  II. 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  unable  to  do  the  cloak  trick  for 
want  of  mud.  These  shadows  from  the  splendid  past  look 
really  very  well  in  the  cirawings  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
They  contrast  rather  favourably  with  the  designs  which 
Messrs.  Belt  and  company  sent  in  as  equestrian  statues 
to  decorate  the  bridges.  But  these  exhibitions,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  ever  so  many  banners  and  gilt  coaches,  are, 
after  *11,  but  poor  when  regarded  as  the  one  annual 
gratuitous  entertainment  devised  for  so  vast  and  good- 
natured  a  multitude  of  spectators.  Occasionally,  when  we 
defeat  the  militia  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  or  some  other 
warlike  nation,  we  have  a  military  pageant ;  but  peace  is 
our  strong  point,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  the  only 
show  on  which  we  can  depend.  The  People  will  miss  it 
when  London  gets  her  reformed  Municipality.  The  best 
part  of  the  Show  (though  excessively  vexatious  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry)  is  the  crowd.  Surely  there  never  was  a  people 
more  good-humoured,  more  long-suffering,  more  easily 
pleased.  To  enjoy  this  tawdry  annual  turn-out  they  walk 
many  miles  from  many  distant  places,  always  bringing 
the  baby,  and  always  giving  that  monarch  his  place  of 
honour,  whence  the  best  view  can  be  obtained.  Of  these 
myriads  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  out  of  work, 
that  many  have  scarcely  breakfasted,  and  know  not  where 
to  get  a  dinner.  Yet  they  are  all  wreathed  in  smiles,  not 
scowling  at  better-dressed  and  more  comfortable  persons,  not 
showing  the  slightest  desire  to  take  the  advice  of  some 
ignorant  London  Socialists  to  the  Skye  crofters,  not  eager 
to  tear  down  the  telegraph  wires  and  tear  up  the  railways. 
A  better  conditioned  multitude  can  nowhere  be  encountered, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  quite  sober.  What  a  pity  that 
so  good  a  gallery  should  have  pageants  so  few  and  so  in¬ 
adequate  !  Cannot  we  revive  a  Roman  Triumph  if  we  beat 
the  Maiidi  ?  Cannot  we  have  Lord  W olset.ey  painted  red 
all  over,  as  the  Roman  generals  were  on  these  occasions, 
and  “looking,”  to  quote  an  eminent  archaeologist,  Mr. 
Anstey,  “quite  new,  and  very  shining  and  splendid,  but 
“  with  doubts  at  times  whether  it  was  altogether  becoming, 
“  and  particularly  whether  he  should  ever  be  able  to  get  it 
“  off  again.”  All  this,  and  the  white  bull,  and  the  chariot 
might  be  managed  without  the  peculiarly  Roman  finish  of 
butchering  the  prisoners  in  cold  blood. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  LETTERS. 

HHII E  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  in  the  actions 
J-  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton  to  restrain  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  letters  will  not  have  surprised  any 
lawyer,  or  even  any  person  moderately  acquainted  with  law. 


But  such  points  seldom  arise,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  cases  on  which  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  relied 
were  the  case  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  case  of  Pope. 
The  rule  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  which  the  VIce- 
Ciiancellor  found  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  before  him,  is  as  simple  as  it  is  important.  Letters 
are  the  property  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  But 
they  cannot  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the  writer. 
If,  however,  a  man’s  character  is  aspersed,  and  he  has  in  his 
possession  letters  which  enable  him  to  clear  it,  then  he  may 
use  them  for  that  purpose,  though  for  no  other.  Now  let  us 
see  how  this  plain  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  very  just  prin¬ 
ciple  bears  upon  the  questions  which  the  Vice-Chancellor 
had  to  decide.  There  were  two  actions,  one  against  Miss 
Louisa  Devey,  the  late  Lady  Lytton’s  executrix,  and  the 
other  against  Messrs.  Swan  &  Sonnensohein,  printers  and 
publishers.  They  were  brought  in  consequence  of  certain 
extracts  purporting  to  be  taken  from  a  forthcoming  work, 
edited  by  Miss  Devey,  and  published  by  the  other  defend¬ 
ants,  which  appeared,  to  the  amazement  of  a  good  many 
people,  in  an  evening  journal  last  month.  It  is  well  known 
to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  to 
some  who  are  not,  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  his  wife.  Nine  years  after  the  marriage 
they  separated  by  consent ;  and,  although  the  husband 
survived  the  separation  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  wife 
more  than  forty-five,  they  were  never  again  friends.  Lord 
Lytton  appointed  his  son,  the  present  Earl,  executor ;  and 
his  wife  nominated  Miss  Louisa  Devey.  Lady  Lytton 
many  years  ago  wrote  and  published  a  book,  of  which  the 
least  said  the  better,  giving  her  own  view  of  her  wrongs 
and  of  her  husband’s  character.  Her  son  brought  out  last 
year  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  Life  of  his  father ;  and  it  is 
in  reply  to  statements  alleged  to  be  therein  contained  that 
Miss  Devey  claimed  the  right  to  lay  the  materials  for  her 
deceased  friend’s  j  ustification  before  the  public. 

The  plaintiff’s  counsel  argued,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  that 
the  letters  were  the  actual  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  passed  to  his  executor.  It  was  replied,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  held,  that  they  belonged,  after  the 
separation  to  Lady  Lytton,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
“  But,”  said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  “the  right  to  publish 
“  them  is  quite  another  thing  ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  does 
“  not  exist.  It  is  a  strange  notion  that,  because  one  man 
“  writes  to  another  a  confidential  communication,  the  man 
“  to  whom  it  was  written  has  a  general  right  to  publish  it 
“  to  the  world.”  Strange,  indeed,  but  not  altogether  un¬ 
known,  and  one  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  autho¬ 
ritatively  discountenanced.  Such  being  the  law,  the  case 
resolved  itself  into  the  question  whether  Lady  Lytton’s 
memory  had  been  so  attacked  by  her  son  as  to  make  it 
necessary  that  her  reputation  should,  at  all  costs,  be  vindi¬ 
cated.  On  that  point  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
all  readers  of  Lord  Lytton’s  biography  of  his  father  will 
agree  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  he  “  never  speaks 
“  of  his  mother  otherwise  than  with  perfect  respect,  and 
“  has  made  no  charge  whatever  against  her.”  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  therefore  granted  an  injunction,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  evening  paper  cannot  be  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale.  We  think  this  is  a  matter  for  reasonable, 
and  even  hearty,  satisfaction.  The  extracts  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  were  devoid  alike  of  literary  merit 
and  of  legitimate  personal  interest.  Too  strong  a  protest 
cannot  be  made  against  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  any¬ 
thing  may  lawfully  be  published  which  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  are  ready  to  buy.  Men  who  thus  argue  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  argument.  Imprisonment  rather  than 
refutation  is  the  weapon  with  which  the  practical  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  theory  would  have  to  be  fought.  But  as 
they  have  seldom  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  an  injunction 
may  suffice.  Life  would  be  intolerable  if  they  were  not 
suppressed  in  some  way. 


MINISTERS  AT  THE  DINNER-TABLE. 

AS  was  natural  in  a  practised  orator,  and  one  specially 
versed  in  the  art  of  conciliating  an  unfriendly  audience. 
Lord  Granville  showed  himself  fully  sensible  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  studiously  lowering  the  expectations 
of  those  whom  he  was  addressing  the  other  night  at  the 
Guildhall  banquet.  lie  had  really  nothing  to  tell  them, 
and  told  them  nothing;  but,  by  preparing  them  for  almost 
less  than  nothing,  he  succeeded  in  sending  them  away  with 
a  sort  of  indistinct  notion  that  they  had  heard  something. 
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It  was  a  bold  rhetorical  stroke,  to  begin  with,  to  declare 
that  he  “  had  often  heard  it  assumed  that  it  is  a  very  frequent 
“  thing  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  profit  by  Lord  Mayor’s  Day 
“  to  announce  urbi  et  or  hi  some  great  development  or 
“  some  startling  change  in  his  policy,”  although  at  the 
particular  moment  lie  “  did  not  remember  the  exact  in- 
“  stances  of  this  being  done.”  We,  on  our  part,  have  the 
same  difficulty  in  remembering  exact  instances  of  the 
assumption  to  which  Lord  Granville  refers  being  made. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  by  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  as  a 
rule,  Ministers  aro  but  newly  re-assembled  in  London,  and 
the  season  of  Cabinet  Councils  has  only  just  begun,  so  that 
the  moment  is  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  favourable  one 
for  “  great  developments  and  startling  changes  of  policy,” 
there  is  obviously  no  reason  why,  if  any  such  announce¬ 
ment  were  necessary,  it  should  not  be  made  through  any 
one  of  the  other  countless  channels  of  communication  open 
between  Governments  and  their  countrymen.  It  would 
be  much  nearer  the  truth,  we  believe,  to  say  that,  though 
the  public  look  naturally  to  Ministers,  when  speaking 
on  any  conspicuous  occasion  of  the  sort,  to  give  them 
the  current  Ministerial  news  of  things  in  general,  they 
do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expect  anything  more.  Indeed, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  the  only  Ministerial  departure 
of  late  years  from  the  rule  of  generalities  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  and,  among  the 
speaker’s  opponents,  a  vast  amount  of  half-real,  half-pre¬ 
tended,  scandal.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
famous  reminder,  addressed  to  all  whom  it  might  con¬ 
cern,  of  the  ability  of  the  country  to  endure  a  pro¬ 
tracted  military  struggle.  These,  however,  were  days  when, 
instead  of  threats  being  politely  described  as  warnings, 
warnings  were  naturally  denounced  as  threats ;  Lord 
Beaconsfielb’s  “  beware  of  entrance  into  a  quarrel  ”  was 
not  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ;  it  differed  as  the  bellicose  spirit 
of  the  statesman  who  yet  somehow  or  other  contrived  to 
save  his  country  from  a  war  with  Itussia,  differed  from  the 
pacific  instincts  of  the  Minister  who  has  yet  somehow  or 
other  contrived  to  embroil  his  pai'ty  in  the  most  exacerbated 
political  conflict  which  has  occurred  for  years. 

Since  the  occasion,  however,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  public  have  neither  heard,  nor  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  expected  startling  novelties  on  the  9th  of  November. 
But  we  own  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
for  something  more  than  they  heard  the  other  night.  Lord 
LIartington  and  Lord  Northbrook  might,  without  too 
deeply  committing  themselves,  have  said  a  little  more  about 
Egypt,  and  the  latter  Minister  a  little  more — though  here, 
perhaps,  non-committal  would  not  have  been  quite  so  easy 
- — about  the  condition  of  the  navy.  We  are  all  of  us 
of  course  interested  to  learn  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  saw  “  one  of  those  little  boats”  ascending  the  First 
Cataract,  and  that  it  really  did  it  very  nicely;  but  we  would 
rather,  perhaps,  have  heard  him  on  the  general  Egyptian  pro¬ 
spect,  in  so  far  as  he  could  have  discussed  it  without  divulging 
those  financial  proposals  to  which  Lord  Granville  after¬ 
wards  referred  for  apparently  only  the  gratuitous  purpose 
of  informing  his  hearers  that  ho  was  not  in  a  position  to  say 
anything  about  them.  The  main  difference,  indeed,  between 
the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his  two  colleagues  was,  that  the 
former,  thanks  to  his  exceptional  skill  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  needs  of  such  occasions,  contrived  to  leave  no  im¬ 
pression  behind  him  of  anything  like  reticence  or  constraint. 
He  was  copiously  uncommunicative.  Even  his  fluent  and 
prolonged  disquisition  on  the  political  crisis  contained  but 
one  sentence  of  a  definitely  informing  kind — that,  namely, 
from  which  the  public  learned  that  Lord  Granville  went  to 
Guildhall  to  repeat  what  Lord  John  Manners  was  at  nearly 
the  same  hour  aptly  characterizing  as  the  invitation  of  the 
Liberal  spider  to  the  Conservative  fly.  “There  must  be 
“some  channel,”  we  are  told,  “through  which  informa- 
“  tion  ”  as  to  the  Conservative  views  of  redistribution 
“  might  be  conveyed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  and 
Lord  Granville  “  believes  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
“  ment  could  in  all  probability,  kc.  etc.”  We  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  find  much  importance  in  a  suggestion  which  had 
been  already  thrown  out  in  Parliament,  and  was  about  to 
be  repeated  there  in  a  more  distinct  form ;  and  it  has,  as  we 
have  said,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  piece  of  definite  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Lord  Mayor’s  guests  were  permitted 
to  enjoy.  Ministers,  in  short — or,  at  any  rate,  Ministers 
out  at  dinner  unchaperoned  by  the  Premier — are  obviously 
placed  under  strict  obligations  in  the  matter  of  discreet 
behaviour,  and  during  the  present  week  it  has  been  more 
instructive  to  study  their  after-dinner  speeches  as  revela¬ 


tions  of  individual  character  than  as  the  media  of  poli¬ 
tical  information.  Lord  Selborne  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
Lord  Kimberley  at  the  Colston  celebration,  have  been,  from 
this  point  of  view,  especially  informing.  One  does  not 
know  which  peer’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  hour  is 
the  more  edifying,  or  which  is  the  less  consistent  with 
the  position  in  which  the  two  Ministers  jointly  find  themselves, 
as  members  of  the  Cabinet,  responsible  for  the  attempt  to 
force  an  imperfect  scheme  of  reform  upon  the  Upper  House. 
Perhaps  the  position  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  little 
the  advantage  in  the  pathetic  aspect.  As  “  Official  President 
“  of  the  House  of  Lords,”  and  “  not  in  that  character  only, 
“but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart”  (a  sentence  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  official  presidency  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  incompatible,  as  such,  with  the  virtue  of 
sincerity),  Lord  Selborne  “  desires  to  see  maintained  the 
“  j  ust  authority  and  true  honour  of  that  assembly  ” ;  a 
conflict  between  will  and  works  which  most  painfully 
illustrates  the  dangers  of  getting  into  bad  company.  It 
would  be  most  discourteous,  and  would,  moreover,  argue 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  human  nature  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Lord  Selborne’s  desire,  and  we  can 
only  sympathize  with  him  in  his  association  with  a 
policy  which  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  Lords  without 
severe  injury  to  their  “just  authority,”  or  voluntarily 
accepted  by  them  without  utter  los3  of  their  “true 
“  honour.”  But  we  cannot  admit  the  adequacy  of  the 
Chancellor’s  ensuing  declaration.  “If  it  is  true,”  he 
says,  “  that  either  public  liberty  or  private  rights  or  good 
“  government  will  ever  be  promoted  by  the  uncontrolled 
“  dominion  and  absolute  power  of  a  single  Legislative 
“  Assembly,  I  have  read  history  in  vain.”  This,  however, 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  true  test  of  the  futility 
of  historical  studies.  The  best  proof  of  having  vainly 
studied  history  is  to  have  derived  no  instruction  from  it  as 
a  guide  in  action  ;  and  though  it  undoubtedly  is  not  true 
that  “  the  uncontrolled  dominion  and  absolute  power  of  a 
“  single  Legislative  Assembly  ”  is  favourable  to  public 
liberty,  private  rights,  or  good  government,  we  shall  never¬ 
theless  venture  to  assert  that  Lord  Selborne  has,  on  this 
matter  at  any  rate,  “  read  history  in  vain.” 

Lord  Kimberley,  at  the  Anchor  Dinner  at  Bristol,  ap^ 
peared  a  little  more  firmly  moored  to  the  principles  of 
Ministerial  policy.  He  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
House  to  which  he,  “  unfortunately,  he  might  say,  had 
“  belonged  the  whole  of  his  life.”  “  He  said  ‘  unfortunately,’ 
“  not  because  he  did  not  respect  the  House  to  which  he 
“  belonged,  but  because  any  man  would  rather  1  play  to  the 
“  *  greater  audience.’  ”  In  this  remark,  however,  Lord 
Kimberley  does  injustice  alike  to  his  ingenuity  and  his 
opportunities.  It  is  not  impossible  to  play  to  the 
greater  audience  while  remaining  a  member  of  the  smaller 
company,  as  the  speech  he  was  in  the  act  of  making 
sufficiently  shows.  It  is  distinctly  playing  to  a  greater, 
and  even  to  a  higher,  audience  in  the  sense  in  which 
gods  are  above  men,  to  describe  the  demagogues  now 
clamouring  against  the  Constitution  as  “  some  of  our 
“  Itadical  friends  who  think  that  a  system  of  one  Cham¬ 
ber  only  would  be  the  best  one.”  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  should  no  doubt  be  thankful  that  a  peer  who 
is  on  such  excellent  terms  with  their  enemies  can  yet 
find  “  good  and  sound  reasons  for  having  two  Houses.” 
Still  more  reassuring  is  it  to  find  him  actually  admitting 
that  “  the  House  of  Lords  might  sometimes  discharge  an 
“  extremely  useful  function  in  not  complying  with  the  will 
“  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  But  it  is  when  he  proceeds 
to  elaborate  this  point  that  the  position  of  Lord  Kimberley 
in  the  present  Government  begins  to  appear  as  curious  and 
interesting  as  that  of  Lord  Selborne.  AmoDg  the  occa¬ 
sions,  it  seems,  when  the  Upper  House  may  discharge  this 
useful  function  is  when  “  a  measure  has  been  brought 
“  in  by  a  Government  and  well  received  at  first,  but 
“  during  the  discussion  favour  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
“  the  feeling  of  the  country  aroused  against  it,  so  that 
“  the  measure  is  ultimately  carried  by  a  very  small  party 
“  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  Which,  however,  we 
must  ask,  dees  Lord  Kimberley  consider  the  essential 
part  of  the  Lords’  justification  in  “not  complying ”  with 
the  proposals  of  such  a  measure  ?  Is  it  to  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  the  party  vote  in  support  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  decreased,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  country 
has  withdrawn  its  favour  1  If  he  replies,  as  of  course  he 
must  reply,  that  the  latter  fact  is  the  essential  one,  and  that 
the  former  has  no  importance,  except  such  as  is  implied  in 
the  assumption  that  the  mnjoi  ily  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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represents  the  country,  we  would  then  ask  him  what  action 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Lords  to  take  when  they  are  honestly 
of  opinion  that  that  assumption  has  ceased  to  he  true! 
Or,  suppose  only  that  the  country  is  equally  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  on  that  ground  and  to  that  extent 
a  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  what  then?  Lord 
Kimberley’s  attempt  to  find  a  useful  function  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  like  all  others  which  proceed  from  a  Minister 
assisting  in  an  endeavour  to  paralyse  and  humiliate  the 
.House  of  Lords,  is  self-condemned  to  failure.  Theoretically, 
he  may  attribute  this,  that,  or  the  other  useful  function  to 
the  House  of  Lords;  practically,  he  is  engaged  in  over¬ 
bearing  the  moral  authority  by  virtue  of  which  alone  could 
it  possibly  exercise  any  useful  function  whatever. 


DEAD  GAME. 

r>EADERS  of  sporting  journals  seem  Dever  to  tire  of  great 
sporting  feat9.  Year  after  year,  as  each  successive  new 
departure  in  the  calendar  is  reached,  the  columns  of  the  Field 
and  of  every  local  journal  teem  with  bags,  splendid  and  moderate, 
made  on  the  moors  and  stubble3.  Owners  and  lessees  of  lodges  are 
favoured  with  elaborate  schedules  and  forms,  which  they  are 
requested  to  till  up  accurately  with  the  tale  of  the  first  three  or 
four  days  of  the  season,  just  as  if  they  were  the  returns  to  be 
made  to  the  tax-collector  who  duns  them  for  inhabited  house 
■duty  and  sporting  rates.  Several  of  the  contributors,  we  always 
observe,  are  careful  to  note  that  they  were  only  out  on  the  Twellth 
or  the  First  for  a  few  hours,  without  explaining  that  they  selected 
those  hours  of  the  day  when  the  birds,  according  to  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  forecast,  are  likely  to  be  on  the  move  and  when  the  scent  is 
best.  But  nearly  all  practised  penmen  concern  themselves  with 
the  birds  on  the  wing,  the  performances  of  the  dogs,  and  the  skill 
or  the  tactics  of  the  sportsmen  in  circumventing  the  game  under 
trying  circumstances.  Very  few  say  a  word  as  to  its  ultimate 
destination.  Every  summer,  to  be  sure,  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  pictures  of  “  dead  game,”  or  of  a  gamekeeper 
or  warrener  with  hares  and  rabbits  slung  over  bis  shoulder, 
tramping  slowly  to  his  cottage  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Mr. 
Millais  lia3  not  disdained  to  paint  grouse  in  numbers  on  the  brown 
heather  or  a  string  of  wild  ducks  in  his  celebrated  “  Chill  October.” 
And  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley's  two  pictures  are  well  known  to  all 
shooters.  But  we  are  told  very  little  as  to  what  becomes  of  all  the 
slain  heaps  of  feathers  and  fur.  In  the  old  days  of  four-horse 
coaches  and  steamers,  it  was  not  always  that  grouse  from  the  North 
of  Scotland  found  their  way  in  good  condition  into  remote  and 
Southern  English  counties.  Enterprising  dealers  might,  indeed, 
calculate  on  the  departure  of  a  steamer  from  Aberdeen  and  Leith, 
and  receive  consignments  of  grouse  not  overkept,  for  the  London 
market,  during  the  warm  days  of  August.  But  such  experiments 
were  attended  with  risk.  Carriage  by  mail  or  coach  was  expensive, 
and  in  the  last  thirty  years,  when  the  railway  had  not  gone  beyond 
Perth,  we  have  known  a  box  of  grouse  cost  more  than  a  sovereign 
in  its  transit  to  Sussex.  All  this  is  now  altered.  Game  is  more 
abundant  than  ever.  Transport  by  railway  is  certain,  rapid,  and 
cheap.  A  few  words  on  the  uses  of  the  game  larder  and  the 
kitchen  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  season  which,  by  general 
consent,  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  since  1872. 

For  6ome  sportsmen,  whether  landlords  or  lessees,  the  subject 
ceases  to  have  any  interest  almost  as  soon  as  the  game-bags  and  the 
panniers  are  emptied,  and  their  contents  arranged  in  more  or  less 
of  disorder.  Tire  sum  total  is  roundly  given,  with  allowance  for 
a  few  extra  head  which  the  assistant-keeper  has  still  in  his  bag,  or 
which  may  be  picked  up  on  the  morrow  by  a  sagacious  retriever; 
a  languid  and  vague  order  is  given  to  the  effect  that  so  many 
farmers  are  to  have  so  many  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  half-a- 
dozen  boxes  are  to  be  packed  early  the  next  day  to  go  by  mail- 
cart  and  rail  to  friends  east,  west,  and  south.  The  remainder 
■are  transmitted,  after  the  necessary  reservation  for  the  house 
larder,  to  some  well-known  dealer  in  Liverpool  or  London. 
And  there  the  matter  ends.  How  the  birds  are  selected,  packed, 
and  sent  off,  the  owner  neither  knows  nor  cares.  But  to  others 
the  day  subsequent  to  a  successful  expedition  calls  up  pleasurable 
feeling's  scarcely  inferior  to  those  experienced  in  the  actual 
bringing  down  of  the  game.  The  airy,  well-built,  and  well- 
shaded  larder  is  opened  by  the  master  only,  and  a  glance  of 
pride  is  cast  on  the  couples  of  grouse,  black-game,  partridges,  and 
pheasants,  like  that  which  Roderick  Dhu  or  his  successors  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tenants  of  shooting  quarters,  cast  on  the  living  side 
of  Benledi.  The  birds  the  evening  before  were  carefully  hung  on 
nooses,  not  by  their  beaks,  their  legs  well  stretched  and  their 
ruffled  plumage  smoothed.  And  then  comes  a  well-considered 
distribution  of  the  spoil.  The  cook,  in  the  expectation  of  gastro¬ 
nomic  visitors,  would  be  glad  of  mountain  hares  or  elderly  grouse 
for  soup,  as  well  as  of  young  and  tender  black-game  for  the  second 
course.  The  household,  for  a  wonder,  will  really  condescend  to 
vary  beef  or  mutton  by  curried  rabbit  or  rabbit-pie.  And,  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  frosty,  a  certain  proportion  duly  ticketed  with 
the  dates  on  which  the  birds  were  killed,  may  be  allowed  to  hang. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  old  cock-grouse,  with  black 
plumage  on  the  breast  shading  off  into  brown,  is  uneatable.  In 


August  and  September,  it  is  true,  heat  and  moisture  will  not 
allow  the  bird  to  be  kept.  But  in  October  and  November  the 
grouse  that  has  escaped  the  gun  for  three  years  in  succession,  if 
kept  for  ten  days  has  the  best  flavour.  *  Then  the  inspection 
of  the  larder,  always  excepting  those  enormous  bags  which  are 
counted  by  hundreds,  recalls  several  touching  incidents  of  yester¬ 
day’s  sport,  and  is  bright  by  reminiscences  of  noble  retrieves  and 
magnificent  doubles,  or  saddened  by  a  consciousness  of  some  un¬ 
necessary  and  untoward  mishaps,  muddles,  or  mistakes.  This  bird 
was  spoilt  by  provokingly  falling  souse  into  a  wet  ditch  or  peat 
moss ;  that  was  clawed  by  the  Captain's  retriever,  a  roving  animal 
of  an  excitable  nature  and  with  a  mouth  like  a  spring  trap ;  a 
third  was  knocked  all  to  pieces  by  the  jealous  shot  of  the  party 
who  thinks,  like  Johnson’s  Swedish  Charles,  that  nothing  is  gained 
while  aught  remains  to  be  tired  at ;  and  a  fourth  is  cast  aside  for 
♦lie  dunghill  or  the  ferrets  as  betraying  by  its  thin  breast  and 
gorged  crop,  unmistakable  signs  of  internal  disease.  Each  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  proprietor  is  echoed  or  improved  by  the  keeper,  and 
this  trusty  pair  discuss  the  capacity  of  each  gunner,  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  new  setter,  and  the  weight  and  plumage  of  each 
bird,  with  comments  not  very  unlike  those  of  Isaac  of  York 
when  he  was  counting  out  the  tale  of  sequins  handed  over  to 
him  by  Gurth  in  payment  of  Ivanhoe's  horse  and  armour. 

When  the  local  wants  of  farmers,  tenants,  crofters,  and  house¬ 
hold  have  been  duly  satisfied ,  absent  friends  may  receive  due  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  game  which,  we  believe, 
attaches  to  no  other  sort  of  produce  of  the  earth.  It  can  be  sent 
as  a  gift  to  persons  of  every  elas9  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
from  the  Lord-LieutenaDt  of  the  county  or  the  ex-Viceroy  to  the 
sick  cottager  and  the  poor  curate.  Not  that  every  one  is  to  be 
treated  alike  or  that  the  due  gradations  of  society  are  to  be 
!  wholly  obliterated.  Sydney  Smith  in  one  of  his  letters  returned 
thanks  to  a  friend  who  had  sent  him  some  game,  humorously 
adding  that  a  fowl  would  do  very  well  for  a  Dissenter,  but  that 
for  the  orthodox  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England  there  was 
nothing  but  “  the  pheasant,  the  pheasant.”  Here  a  grave  problem 
arises  for  thoughtlul  persons,  especially  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  as  to  the  destination  of  patriarchal  red  and  black 
I  grouse  and  partridges.  They  cannot  possibly  be  kept  till  they  are 
tender.  Are  they  to  be  sent  oft'  to  some  poor  relation  or  officious 
friend  who  has  unseasonably  asked  to  be  remembered,  when 
his  very  existence  was  forgotten?  Are  the  host  and  his  house¬ 
hold  to  weary  their  jaws  on  legs  containing  nothing  but  sinew, 
or  breasts  that  no  skill  or  sauce  will  make  pleasant  and  palat¬ 
able?  Or  what  is  to  be  done?  One  equitable  principle,  we 
hold,  is  that  every  box  should  contain  its  percentage  of  old 
and  tough  birds,  and  that  the  recipients  must  not  quarrel  with 
this  arrangement,  any  more  than  shareholders  in  an  unprofit¬ 
able  railway  must  put  up  with  an  allotment  of  stocks  A  and 
B.  As  much  reason  goes  to  the  selection  and  packing  of  game 
as  there  goes  to  the  roasting  of  eggs.  Each  bird  ought  to  be 
carefully  inspected  and  smoothed.  The  beak  must  be  opened  and 
j  filled  with  pepper,  and  the  same  condiment  applied  to  places  where 
|  the  shot  has  told  or  the  plumage  has  been  slightly  draggled. 

|  Boxes,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  can  be  made  to  order  by 
the  village  carpenter  to  hold  three,  four,  or  six  brace,  as  the  case 
may  demand.  Recently  the  Parcels  Post  has  been  largely  put  in 
requisition,  and  with  more  or  with  less  advantage  to  each  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  present.  On  the  one  hand,  he  receives  three  birds 
or  four,  instead  of  the  annual  box  of  four  brace.  On  the  other,  he 
does  not  pay  one  farthing  for  the  parcel.  The  sender  in  his 
turn,  though  he  pays  for  the  parcel  stamp,  saves  the  cost  of  the 
game  box  rarely  less  than  fifteenpence,  and  has  probably  to  pay 
for  the  mail-cart  or  local  conveyance  to  the  train.  Few  senders 
are  so  generous  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  railway  carriage  unless  it 
be  to  constituents,  and  this,  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
might  be  highly  inconvenient  at  some  contested  election. 

When  proper  regard  has  been  had  to  household,  larder,  relations, 
friends,  and  tenants,  the  remainder  of  the  spoil  may  fair]jr  be  sent 
to  the  game-dealer.  It  is  obvious  that  the  market  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  somehow,  and  if  owners  are  not  in  communication  with  the 
salesman,  the  latter  ha3  no  resource  but  the  habitual  poacher  or 
the  dishonest  keeper.  When  grouse  in  hundreds  have  been  shot 
on  the  Yorkshire  moors  or  pheasants  cumber  the  ground  in 
Norfolk,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  the  surplus  still  on 
hand  after  all  reasonable  distribution  should  not  go  to  Leaden- 
hall  or  any  other  market.  Most  owners  who  keep  up  kindly  re¬ 
lations  with  tenants  and  cottagers  know  perfectly  well  how, 
without  legislation,  to  reconcile  all  these  apparently  conflicting 
claims  and  duties.  But  lessees  are  on  a  different  footing,  and  we 
cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the  not  uncommon  practice  of 
taking  a  moor  or  a  shooting-box  in  the  low  country  with  an  eye 
to  profit  and  loss.  The  rent  is  heavy ;  the  wages  of  keepers 
and  watchers,  even  the  very  powder  and  shot,  are  taken  into 
account ;  and  the  lessee  and  his  contributaries  and  partners,  after 
adding  up  the  different  items,  try  to  recoup  themselves  not 
only  by  selling  their  surplus  game,  but  by  looking  on  every 
individual  hare  or  pheasant  as  a  possible  contribution  to  the 
per  contra  of  receipts.  None  but  good  shots  are  asked  to  join 
in  the  day’s  sport.  Men  warranted  to  miss  often,  or  what  is 
far  worse  to  wound,  if  invited  once  are  never  invited  a  second 
time.  Each  bird,  hare,  or  rabbit  assumes  the  form  of  so  much 
cash ;  and  the  temper  of  the  speculative  lessee  is  sorely  tried 
by  witnessing,  as  we  may  put  it,  three-and-sixpence  vanishing 
through  a  thick  hedge  or  in  the  cover  of  distant  turnips  with  a 
broken  leg,  and  a  couple  of  half-crowns  flying  down  wind  out  of 
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sight  of  the  keenest  marksmen,  -with  shattered  frames,  to  die 
unnoticed  on  the  lands  of  a  hostile  neighbour.  There  is  an  end  of 
legitimate  sport  nnd  of  a  good  understanding  with  farmer  and 
cottager  when  all  the  choicest  specimens  find  their  way  to  the 
poulterer’s.  No  hare  ever  makes  soup  for  the  good  wife,  and 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  game  is  ever  seen  on  the  table  at  the  Lodge 
except  stray  birds,  with  legs  smashed  to  bits,  the  despair  of  the 
cook  and  the  gastronome  and  the  genuine  sportsman’s  abhorrence. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  superior  and  advanced  thinkers  to 
■whom  we  owe  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  otherwise 
known  as  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Rill,  is  that  game,  dead  or  alive, 
belongs  only  to  the  wealthy  and  the  noble.  The  Blue  Book  on  the 
game-laws,  the  result  of  an  experienced  Committee  appointed 
when  the  Conservatives  were  in  office,  ought  to  dispel  this  notion. 
From  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  largest  salesmen  and  poulterers, 
dt  was  clear  that  rabbits  entered  largely  into  the  food  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  of  course  no  argument  to  say  that  crops 
are  to  be  thinned  and  turnips  nibbled  till  they  decay  prematurely 
in  large  arable  tracts  solely  in  order  that  the  mechanic  and  the 
artisan  may  vary  his  meals  of  bacon  or  herrings  by  the  purchase 
■of  a  rabbit  for  about  fil'teenpence.  But  there  are  certain  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  where  this  little  rodent  can  be 
■maintained  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  very  slightest  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  sheep  pasturage,  for  which  and  for  which  only,  such 
areas  are  fitted.  And  there  is  happily  a  large  and  an  increasing 
class  of  sportsmen  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  anticipate  or 
nullify  restrictive  legislation  about  game  by  refusing  to  keep  up  an 
.artificial  stock,  and  by  observing  those  laws  of  production  and 
maintenance  which  nature  herself  has  rigidly  prescribed  and 
which  she  will  never  allow  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  To 
such  the  recurrence  of  each  sporting  season  is  associated  with 
healthy  outdoor  recreation  and  exercise,  as  well  as  with  presents 
of  game  which  mollify  the  agriculturist,  tempt  the  fastidious 
palate  of  the  invalid,  or  are  requitals  of  past  kindnesses  and  civili¬ 
ties  from  equals  and  superiors  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
acknowledge  in  any  other  way. 


TIIE  CIIAMBERLAINIAD. 

WE  have  no  positive  knowledge  (less  even  than  Mr.  Grenfell) 
of  that  celebrated  business  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Mr. 
'Chamberlain's  father,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ancestors  (but  surely 
not  the  sainted  man  of  Black  Bartholomew's  Day  P)  are  reported  to 
have  (or  to  have  not)  carried  on  with  so  much  advantage  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  with  so  much  disadvantage,  as  it  is  said  (and 
denied),  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  father's,  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  ancestors’  competitors.  We  should  not  now  allude 
'to  it  if  it  had  not  formed  the  subject  of  a  newspaper  correspondence 
this  week.  Mr.  Walter  Wren  says  nobody  believes  the  storv,  but 
Mr.  Walter  Wren  is  too  much  occupied  in  circumventing  examiners, 
founding  National  Liberal  Clubs,  and  occasionally  courting  con¬ 
stituencies  which  untoward  circumstances  forbid  his  representing, 
•to  have  time  to  look  into  these  little  private  scandals.  All  we  can 
Gay  is,  that  if  you  meet  a  robust  provincial  Liberal  from  one  of  the 
towns  that  are  jealous  of  Birmingham,  he  will  tell  you  the  story 
with  great  relish  before  you  have  been  long  in  his  company.  This, 
Lowever,  is  neither  here  nor  there — 

The  screws  are  rust  (but  some  say  they  were  wooden') 

The  screwmakers  arc  dust ; 

The  Lord  knows  where  their  souls  are  thrust — 

if  a  parody  of  Coleridge’s  beautiful  lines  may  be  ventured  on. 
But  the  legend  is  here  referred  to  not  merely  because  we  shall 
Lave  occasion  to  refer  also  to  Mr.  Grenfell’s  duel  with  Mr. 
Guinness  Rogers,  but  because  it  is  imnossible  not  to  think  of  com¬ 
mercial  matters  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  best  advertised  men 
in  England.  What  would  the  late  Mr.  Holloway  or  the  vener- 
•able  Barry  du  Barry  (whose  name  in  the  flesh  men  said  was 
Lentil)  have  given  for  the  immense  and  gratuitous  publicity 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  i3  securing  P  In  every  corner  of  one 
newspaper  this  right  honourable  name  meets  one.  You  see 
'‘Charge  of  Perjury,”  and  underneath  you  find  (not,  of  course, 
as  the  defendant)  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  name.  You  look  under  the 
■editorial  correspondence,  and  you  find  that  some  ancient  Liberal 
is  expressing,  of  course  in  more  decorous  terms,  bis  earnest  wish 
■that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  take  himself  to  Bath,  Jericho,  or 
ailleurs.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (alas  1  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
how  changed  from  that  in  which,  not  many  months  ago,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  name  was  above  every  name  !)  bints  broadly  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  sneers  at  “  junior  Conservatives,” 
forgets  that  he  was  once  a  junior  Conservative  himself.  This 
is  quite  too  horrid,  and  we  take  leave  to  regard  it  as  a  joke 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gl-dst-one  and 
Lord  D-rby — but  let  us  not  rip  up  old  wounds.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  ever  was  a  Conservative,  and, 
what  is  more,  we  shall  be  sincerely  sorry  if  it  is  shown  that 
he  ever  was.  All  this,  however,  is  keeping  us  from  the  real 
Gubject;  for  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  subject  so  full 
of  matter  that  when  he  is  once  “opened,”  to  use  a  delightful 
phrase  familiar  to  Nonconformists,  “  uses  ”  of  him  simply  jostle 
each  other. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  suggest  the  composition  of  a  regular 
Chamberlainiad.  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  keep  several  prose- 
writers  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  observed  that  he  keeps  a  poet.  Let 
him  engage  one  ;  a  poet  with  a  good  life  at  the  insurance  offices, 


and  equal  to  the  composition  of  a  Mahabharata,  or  at  least  a 
Shah  Nameh.  But,  as  we  have  mentioned  the  Shah  Nameh,  let 
us  warn  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  to  play  any  of  those  tricks  with 
Bleiclies  Silbcr,  Silberthomans, 

of  which  Heine  has  told  us  in  imperishable  verse  anent  the 
original  Firdusi.  Otherwise  the  poet  (poets  are  terrible  fellows) 
will  be  quite  capable  of  writing  a  surreptitious  edition  of  the  poem 
in  which  that  little  story  which  Mr.  Walter  Wren  does  not  believe, 
and  the  history  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fight  with  the  shipowners 
and  some  other  matters,  will  he  treated  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 
to  epic  rules.  “  The  hero  of  an  epic,”  said  the  immortal  Rymer 
or  somebody  else,  “  ought  always  to  be  victorious.”  Now  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  not  quite  victorious  in  the  matter  of  the  ship¬ 
owners,  though  it  is  undeniable  that,  according  to  the  base  and 
brutal  legend  (which  Mr.  Walter  Wren  does  not  believe,  but 
which  the  robust  provincial  Liberals  of  towns  that  are  jealous  of 
Birmingham  tell  with  &c.)  he  or  his  representatives  were  quite 
victorious  in  the  matter  of  the  screws.  But,  then,  the  conduct  of 
the  hero  of  an  epic  ought  also  to  be  irreproachable  or  only 
reproachable  in  such  matters  as  the  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  busi¬ 
ness,  where  the  heroes  of  epic  have  large  and  perhaps  excessive 
license.  Now,  according  to  the  legend  which  Mr.  W.  Wren, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  bis  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  ascending  line,  though  legally  faultless,  was  not — 
let  us  say  not  quite  what  you  may  recommend  to  a  friend. 
Which  last  expression  being  l)e  Quineeyish,  brings  us,  by  an  easy 
suggestion,  straight  to  the  Aston  business,  wherein  also  the  epic 
poet  of  the  Chamberlainiad  may  haply  find  some  difficulties.  The 
proceedings  being  still  sub  judice,  we  shall  say  little  of  the  great 
Mack  and  the  truthful  Smith,  or  even  of  the  more  tangible  Reed, 
whose  literary  performances  so  delighted  the  Radicals  a  few  days 
ago,  and  whom  the  person  who  took  his  Allred  David  has  such 
unaccountable  difficulty  in  identifying.  These  persons  stand  in 
danger  of  the  law,  and  of  them  we  say,  except  indirectly,  nothing. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain — Dieu  merci — is  not  in  danger  of  any  law.  He 
is  indeed  in  danger  of  subpoenas  which  the  brutal  minions  of  Tory 
hatred  serve  on  him  at  the  tenderest  moments,  even  when  he  is 
going  to  his  dinner.  “  Oh  !  the  hard-heartedness  of  these  in¬ 
veterate  persecutors,”  as  another  light  of  Nonconformity  observed 
in  a  parallel  case.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked  (but  they  were 
idle  fools  who  remarked  it)  that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  if  Cabinet  Ministers  will  make  capital  out  of  the  de¬ 
positions  of  the  Macks,  and  the  Smiths,  and  the  Reeds  of  this 
fleeting  world,  it  may  well  happen  that  they  are  served  with 
subpoenas.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Cnamberlain  may  comfort  himself 
with  the  fact  that  some  of  his  witnesses  were  not  served  with 
subpoenas,  or  with  warrants,  or  with  anything  else.  Reed,  the 
great  Reed,  indeed  appeared,  hut  where  was  Smith,  and  where  was 
Mack  ? 

Et  iuterrogatum  est  ab  omnibus  “  Ubi  sunt  testes  Domini  Camerarii  ?  ” 

Et  respousum  est  ab  omnibus  “Ron  sunt  inventi.” 

Let  us  trust  that  this  is  a  calumny,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
witnesses  will  yet  be  found.  It  remains  unfortunately  true  that 
at  present  they  are  not.  Our  own  belief  is  that  the  Tories  have 
slam  them  privily.  Tories  will  do  anything. 

So  far,  then,  and  we  are  careful  to  say  only  so  far,  and  to  beep 
the  actual  Aston  evidence  unnoticed  that  the  majesty  of  justice 
may  not  he  insulted,  the  Aston  matter  promises  to  be  a  little 
difficult  for  the  epic  bard.  But  it  is  quite  open  to  any  one 
Arrayed  in  rosy  skin  and  decked  with  eyes  and  ears, 

(as  Dr.  Watts  describes  the  human  race  in  those  delightful  Odes 
the  fame  of  which  has  been  obscured  by  his  far  more  common¬ 
place  Hymns)  to  believe,  if  he  likes,  that  the  tame  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  come  forth  from  the  Aston  matter  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  if  possible,  than  when  it  was  plunged  into  that  profound. 
The  Rogers-Grenfell  correspondence  admits  of  none  of  these 
doubts,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  these  restrictions  on  free  speech. 
It  will  come  under  the  fytte  or  canto  “  How  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  hated  of  many  wicked  men  in  his  own  party.”  Mr.  Grenfell 
must  be  a  very  wicked  man  indeed.  Nobody  that  we  know  of, 
except  Mr.  Walter  Wren,  questions  his  Liberalism,  so  that  he 
has  both  negative  and  positive  titles  to  political  respectability, 
and  he  has,  unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  spoken  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  which,  if  any  man  does,  his 
Liberalism  must  be  several  degrees  above  proof  iu  more  senses 
than  one.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guinness 
Rogers  wrote  to  the  Daily  Nexus  to  excommunicate  the  wicked 
Liberals  who  would  not  rally  round  Mr.  Chamberlain  when 
the  Three  Witnesses  (who  subsequently  non  sunt  inventi)  saved 
him  from  the  paw  of  the  terrier,  even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  several  of  these  godly  men  who  fight  his 
battles  for  him  with  the  result  that  the  wicked,  as  Runyan’s  Mr. 
Badman  did  in  the  case  of  his  wile,  “  do  taunt  and  retiectingly 
speak  of  [Mr.  Chamberlain’s]  preachers.”  Mr.  Badman  in  this 
case  was  the  highly  respectable  Mr.  Grenfell,  who  forthwith 
wrote  to  the  Daily  Nexus  some  remarkably  plain  truths  about 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Chamberlain — truths  which  can  hardly  he 
said  to  have  been  upset  by  Mr.  Rogers's  and  Mr.  Wren’s  re- 
!  joinders.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere  in  these  little  quarrels 
of  the  Badman  family.  On  the  contrary,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  they  will  grow  and  flourish.  When  Mr.  Rogers  hints 
that  as  he  toils  and  spins  himself  he  views  with  the  most 
Christian  composure  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remarks  on  the  persons 
who  do  not  toil  and  spin,  and  when  the  courteous  Mr.  Wren 
tells  Mr.  Grenfell  that  what  he  and  his  like  think  is  “of 
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mighty  little  consequence”  they  are  certainly  fighting  some¬ 
body ’s  battle.  A  little  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  not 
merely  most  (as  now),  but  all  of  the  brains,  manners,  property, 
good  feeling,  and  public  spirit  of  the  country  will  be  on  the 
side  which  says  “  Let  us  have  this  man  to  govern  us,  or  that 
man,  but  at  any  rate  let  us  not  have  people  like  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.”  Between  a  league  of  this  sort  and  an  army 
privated  by  persons  like  the  Three  Witnesses,  chaplained  by  Mr.  j 
Rogers,  and  officered  by  Mr.  Wren,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  pretty  j 
battle,  which  also  may  in  its  time  figure  in  the  Chamberlainiad, 
and  make  an  additional,  a  memorable,  and  a  final  exception  to 
the  rule  that  heroes  of  epic  ought  to  be  victorious.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  poet  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to 
give  his  daily  dreadful  line  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Otherwise 
he  will  be  simply  overwhelmed  with  material.  Our  fingers  itch 
to  give  an  argument  of  the  poem  up  to  date — the  Chamber- 
lainian  ancestors  (including  that  celebrated  one  whom  Professor 
Tyndall,  another  Liberal  wTho,  strange  to  say,  does  not  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  has  only  been  able  to  rival  by  going  back  a  century 
or  two  further) ;  the  Great  Screw  Myth ;  the  reorganization  of 
Birmingham  ;  the  Woes  of  the  Warming  Pan  (whom  men  call 
D-x-n)  ;  the  rising  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  higher  things ;  the 
Abnegation  of  Dilkius ;  the  sad  episode  of  the  tight  with  the 
Shipowners ;  the  too  temporary  victory  over  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill ;  the  Hunting  of  the  Witnesses.  But  at  this  point  the 
merely  epic  song  is  drowned  in  full  dithyrambic  chorus  : — 

Kt  interrogation  est  ab  omnibus  “  Ubi  sunt  testes  Domini  Camerarii  ?  ” 

Xfc  responsum  est  ab  omnibus  cum  caekinnatione  undulante  trepidante, 
“  .Non  sunt  inventi.” 


ST.  BERNARDS. 

IF  the  ITospice  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  has  become  eockneyfied, 
the  blame  must  not  be  laid  upon  either  the  monks  or  the  dogs ; 
nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  latter  if  many  travellers’  lies  have  been 
told  about  them.  These  splendid  dogs  are  quite  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  their  popularity  on  their  own  merits,  without  exaggerated 
tales  of  their  adventures ;  and  they  distinguish  themselves  quite 
as  much  on  a  Persian  rug  before  a  drawing-room  fire,  as  among 
glaciers,  with  kegs  of  spirit  fastened  to  their  collars. 

With  some  few  and  marked  exceptions,  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard 
are  amiable,  good-tempered,  and  affectionate  ;  but,  besides  being 
endowed  with  these  characteristics,  which  are  common  to  several 
other  breeds,  the  St.  Bernard  is  of  all  dogs  the  most  courteous. 
Their  characters  vary  sufficiently  to  make  them  interesting ;  but 
they  nearly  all  have  a  certain  charming  “  family  manner,”  and,  if 
one’s  favourite  dies,  it  is  generally  easy  to  find  one  of  liis  relations 
who  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  fill  his  place  to  one’s  satisfaction. 
For  sport,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  care  little;  but 
they  dearly  love  a  romp  of  any  kind,  and  would  rather  run 
after  a  bail,  a  stick,  or  even  their  owu  tails,  than  after  a  rabbit. 
We  once  saw  an  enormous  St.  Bernard  take  a  live  mouse  in  bis 
mouth,  and,  after  carrying  it  for  some  time,  put  it  down,  when 
it  ran  away  unhurt.  St.  Bernards  are  essentially  “  good  ”  dogs. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  never  commit  the  most  venial  sin.  Some 
few,  and  very  few,  have  a  weakness  for  hares  and  sheep ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  hurt  them  if  they  were  to 
catch  them,  which  they  never  seem  to  do.  Even  this  fault  can 
in  most  cases  be  cured  by  a  little  correction,  which  they  usually 
take  much  to  heart,  and  receive  in  the  best  spirit  possible. 
Their  saint-like  natures  may,  however,  be  easily  spoiled.  A  St. 
Bernard  will  not  stand  being  put  on  a  chain.  Give  him  his  liberty, 
trust  him,  make  a  friend  of  him,  and  he  will  rival  the  very  monks 
that  reared  his  race  in  his  gentleness;  chain  him  up,  and  he  will 
become  a  perfect  Cerberus.  A  certain  fine  St.  Bernard  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  charming  manners,  and  was  beloved  both  by  rich  and 
poor.  During  the  absence  of  his  master  he  was  for  some  time 
chained  in  a  yard.  At  last  his  master  sent  for  him,  with  orders 
that  he  was  to  travel  in  the  guard’s  van.  The  dog  was  moody  and 
sullen  during  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  but  when  the  guard 
began  to  put  on  the  brake,  the  brute  flew  savagely  at  him,  and,  if 
bis  chain  had  been  a  few  inches  longer,  would  undoubtedly  have 
worried  him.  The  poor  beast’s  temper  had  gone  for  ever,  and  he 
bad  to  be  destroyed  shortly  afterwards. 

St.  Bernards  often  have  very  large  litters.  We  know  of 
one  which  had  a  litter  of  sixteen,  twelve  of  which  were  reared 
with  the  help  of  sucking-bottles  and  wet-nurses.  If  we  say  that  St. 
Bernard  puppies  are  more  engaging  than  the  young  of  any  other 
animal,  the  statement  may  seem  a  rash  one,  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  much  truer  than  many  of  those  that  have  been  made  about 
St.  Bernards.  Their  mothers,  too,  unlike  most  of  their  genus,  are 
very  amiable  over  their  young  families,  welcoming  visitors  with 
evident  pride.  Young  St.  Bernards  thrive  best  when  reared  in  a 
house,  or  when  allowed  to  come  into  one  several  times  during 
the  day.  They  go  on  growing  until  they  are  two  years  old,  and 
sometimes  afterwards.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  long-lived 
dogs,  and,  if  they  become  ill,  they  often  die  very  suddenly,  when 
they  are  mourned  with  bitter  wailing. 

We  have  said  much  in  favour  of  our  favourite  breed  of  dogs ; 
but  no  living  creatures  are  without  their  imperfections;  and  we 
now  proceed  with  much  pain  and  reluctance  to  whisper  a  dis¬ 
tressing  truth  about  St.  Bernards.  It  is  that  they  are  mongrels. 
We  say  it  with  tears;  hut  so  it  is.  Whether  the  monks  took 
any  large  dog  they  could  get  to  the  Hospice  when  they  ran 
short,  or  whether  they  have  purposely  crossed,  the  breed  occasion¬ 


ally  in  order  to  strengthen  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  their  breed  of 
dogs  certainly  comes  under  the  shameful  class  which  we  have 
just  named.  No  one  would  call  a  human  family  of  the  purest 
lineage  if  some  of  the  children  were  white,  with  long  flaxen  hair, 
and  others  of  the  deepest  brown,  with  black  woolly  beads. 
Yet,  as  everybody  knows,  St.  Bernards  are  divided  at  shows 
into  two  classes,  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  former  having 
long,  rough,  and  rather  open  coats,  and  the  latter  short,  close, 
smooth  coats.  A  few  years  ago  the  champion  dogs  in  each 
of  these  classes  were  own  brothers.  One  of  them  was  of  a 
rich  orange  colour,  with  a  few  white  markings,  and  the  other 
was  more  the  colour  of  a  foxhound.  In  most  litters  some  of 
the  puppies  are  rough  and  some  smooth,  and  they  vary  a  good  deal 
in  colour.  As  to  colour,  indeed,  although  there  is  a  certain 
standard,  a  wide  margin  is  allowed.  A  St.  Bernard  may  be  white- 
with  a  coloured  ear  or  mark,  cr  entirely  orange  coloured,  or  brown 
and  orange,  or  orange  with  white  markings,  or  brindled  with  whiter 
markings,  or  fawn-coloured  and  white.  He  may  be  of  a  very  d’ark 
brown,"  but  he  must  not  be  entirely  black,  or  entirely  white, 
or  black  and  white.  We  once  had  a  St.  Bernard,  imported- 
from  the  Hospice,  as  smooth  as  a  foxhound,  and  we  had 
another,  which  also  came  from  the  Hospice,  covered  with  soft, 
long,  curly  wool.  One  was  brindled,  and  the  other  was  of  a- 
rich  orange  colour,  with  black  and  white  markings.  Visitors 
to  a  show  of  St.  Bernards  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  dogs,  and  yet  only  the 
most  typical  of  the  St.  Bernards  bred  are  sent  for  exhibition.. 
Even  among  these  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  reminded,  how¬ 
ever  indistinctly,  of  mastiffs,  of  Newfoundlands,  of  foxhounds,  of 
collies,  of  boar-hounds,  of  wolf-hounds,  and  of  retrievers ;  and  this- 
fact  must  necessarily  make  a  St.  Bernard  show  more  or  less 
vexatious  to  a  real  lover  of  the  breed.  But  while  fully  admit¬ 
ting  the  great  differences  in  coat  and  colour  to  be  found, 
among  true  St.  Bernards,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  allow  that 
all  the  divergences  usually  seen  at  a  St.  Bernard  show  exist 
in  the  real  breed.  Numbers  of  dogs  have  been  imported  from  the- 
Continent  as  St.  Bernards  which  have  very  moderate  claims  to 
that  name.  Dogs  have  been  bought  at  the  Hospice  by  Swiss 
farmers  and  others,  and  then  crossed  with  other  large  breeds,  the- 
produce  being  sold  as  pure  St.  Bernards.  Some  of  these  have- 
found  their  way  to  England,  and  the  magic  word  “imported”  is- 
generally  considered  sufficient  proof  that  a  dog  is  of  the  purest  St. 
Bernard  blood,  without  any  further  credentials  or  pedigree.  Tkm 
is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  our  seeing  such  curious  specimens 
at  our  St.  Bernard  shows,  and,  while  it  is  an  evil  against  which  both 
breeders  and  judges  should  be  on  their  guard,  it  indirectly  affords 
a  grain  of  comfort  to  admirers  of  St.  Bernards,  as  it  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  suspicious-looking  curs  which  would 
otherwise  make  one  lose  all  faith  in  the  breed. 

A  St.  Bernard  should  have  a  broad,  massive  bead,  and  bis 
nose,  from  the  eye  to  the  nostril,  should  be  rather  short  than 
long.  Yet  bis  expression  should  be  gentle  and  amiable,  with 
nothing  “  bull-doggish  ”  about  it.  The  body  should  be  even  and 
well-proportioned.  Too  many  St.  Bernards  are  weak-loined  or- 
narrow.  The  legs  should  be  as  well  formed  as  those  of  a 
foxhound,  although  it  is  rare  to  find  them  so,  and  they  should  be 
large  and  muscular.  Double  dew-claws  are  considered  a  beauty 
in  this  breed,  and  are  allowed  extra  points  in  judging  at  a  show.. 
The  monks  liked  their  dogs  to  have  these  double  dew-claws,  because 
they  offered  more  resistance  in  soft,  newly-fallen  snow,  and  there¬ 
fore  prevented  the  feet  from  sinking  so  deeply  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  With  regard  to  colour,  as  we  have  already 
said,  great  latitude  is  allowed ;  but  the  correct  colour  is  a  dark 
orange,  with  a  white  blaze  down  the  forehead,  a  white  collar- 
round  the  neck,  a  white  chest,  white  feet,  and  a  white  tip  to  the 
tail.  A  few  black  markings  on  the  head  are  rather  liked  by 
judges,  and  if  the  whole  under-body  is  white,  so  much  the  better. 
The  coat  should  be  either  very  rough  or  very  smooth,  betwixt  and 
betweens  being  out  of  favour.  Moreover,  it  should  be  even ;  a 
rough,  lion-like  head  and  neck,  with  a  smooth  body,  or  a  smooth 
head  and  body  with  a  bushy  or  flag-like  tail,  are  much  disliked  by 
good  judges. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  St.  Bernards  was  the  monks’  dog 
Barry,  about  whom  many  wonderful  stories  are  told.  His  body  is 
now  in  the  museum  at  Berne.  A  descendant  of  his,  Mr.  Macdona’s 
Tell,  a  rough-coated  dog,  who  was  born  twenty  years  ago, 
might  almost  be  called  the  father  of  the  modern  St.  Bernard 
mania  in  England.  Ilis  half-brother,  Monarque,  a  smooth- 
coated  dog  born  a  couple  of  years  later,  was  bred  at  Berne,  and 
came  to  this  country  soon  after  Tell.  Mr.  Stone’s  Barry,  also  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Barry,  came  to  England  before  either 
Tell  or  Monarque  were  born,  and  if  not  so  well  known  as  either, 
was  not  the  less  an  important  sire.  A  good  many  St.  Bernards 
were  imported  from  the  Hospice  between  1 860  and  1 S70,  most  of 
them  being  descendants  of  the  dogs  Souldan  and  Hero,  and  of  the 
bitches  Diane  and  Juno,  all  pure  Hospice  St.  Bernards.  About 
1S70,  a  rough-coated  dog  called  Thor  came  from  Switzerland. 
This  dog  was  out  of  Diane  and  a  grandson  of  Souldan,  and  there¬ 
fore  very  nearly  related  to  Monarque.  He  became  so  popular  that 
his  stock  superseded  that  of  Tell  and  Monarque  in  general  favour. 
In  1876  a  rough-coated  dog  called  Barry  was  imported  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Smith  from  Switzerland.  He  was  by  Bellow,  out  of  Venus, 
and  be  won  ninety-two  prizes  and  cups.  But  the  most  famous 
St.  Bernard  of  late  year3  has  been  Mr.  Macdona's  champion 
Bayard,  who  is  descended  from  Thor  on  both  sides,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  already  mentioned  Souldan  and  Diane  blood. 
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This  blood  is  even  more  strongly  represented  in  bis  enormous 
son  Boniface,  whose  dam  was  a  daughter  of  Thor’s,  so  that  he  is 
trebly  descended  from  Souldan  and  Diane.  In  size  St.  Bernards 
vary  almost  more  than  any  other  breed,  but  sometimes  they  are 
immense.  A  dog  called  Plinlimmon,  eighteen  months  old  or  less, 
weighed  only  2  lbs.  under  14  stone,  at  the  late  St.  Bernard  show 
at  Ivnightsbridge,  and  measured  43  in.  round  the  chest. 

English  breedei-3  have  fairly  beaten  the  monks  of  late.  At  the 
Hospice  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  the  dogs  do  not  often  grow 
very  large,  nor  are  the  good  monks  quite  so  critical  as  the  judges 
in  the  show-riDgat  Knightsbridge.  The  Capuchins  at  the  Ilospice 
on  the  St.  Gothard  used  to  have  dogs  very  like  St.  Bernards,  and 
generally  known  as  St.  Bernards,  but  their  breed  was  less  famous. 
At  the  Hospice  on  the  Simplon  the  monks  sometimes  had  a  dog 
or  two  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Both  rough-  and  smooth- 
coated  dogs  are  used  in  the  snow,  but  the  monks  upon  the  whole 
prefer  the  latter,  as  there  is  a  thick  felt-like  undergrowth  in  their 
coats,  which  makes  them  les3  susceptible  of  cold.  But  in  this 
country  St.  Bernards  are  exposed  to  no  hardships  of  this  kind ; 
their  life  is  an  easy  one,  and  the  rough  are  the  most  popular.  At 
the  last  show  there  were  247  entries,  and  there  are  probably 
better  specimens  of  St.  Bernards  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  Moreover  they  go  on  improving. 

We  cannot  close  our  article  without  congratulating  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  manages  the  great  St.  Bernard  Show  in  the  Knights¬ 
bridge  Riding-school.  The  late  exhibition  was  in  every  sense  a 
success,  and  it  gave  great  pleasure  to  thousands  of  people.  St. 
Bernards  certainly  deserve  a  show  to  themselves,  and  they  have 
got  one,  and  a  good  one,  too.  The  catalogue  is  quite  a  St. 
Bernard  stud-book  in  itself,  and  it  shows  the  pedigrees  in  a 
manuer  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  stud-books  proper. 
Best  of  all,  the  judging  was  everything  that  could  be  wished. 


YOUNG  MRS.  WINTHROP  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

T HEW  plays  have  been  founded  upon  so  weak  and  trivial  a  plot 
JP  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s  1 
Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  the  novelty — so  far  as  England  is  con-  j 
cerned. — at  the  Court  Theatre.  It  may  be  regarded,  from  the 
•common-sense  standpoint,  as  the  unromantic  story  of  a  cold-hearted 
and  unamiable  heroine.  It  often  happens  that  the  dramatist  finds 
it  convenient  to  adopt  a  view  of  the  situation  which  is  not  the 
•correct  view.  This  is  the  case  here.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  would 
persuade  us  that  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  her  husband  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  innumerable  couples  that  do  not  understand  each 
other  when  no  real  ground  for  misunderstanding  exists;  that 
their  truer  union,  the  breaking  down  of  an  imaginary  barrier 
between  them,  is  a  desirable  object.  This  object  is  gained,  and 
the  dramatist  regards  his  play  as  made.  He  does  not  quite  com¬ 
prehend  what  an  extremely  disagreeable  woman  his  heroine  is. 
Winthrop,  a  rich  man  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  further  wealth,  is 
somewhat  neglectful  of  his  borne.  His  wife  has  no  further 
grievance  against  him,  except  that  she  disapproves  of  his  visits 
to  the  house  of  a  certain  lady,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  whom  she  herself  is 
accustomed  to  meet.  He  in  turn  disapproves  of  her  association 
with  this  lady  and  others  who  are  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
very  desirable  friends,  nor,  on  the  other,  representatives  of 
Olivier  De  Jalin’s  peches  a  quinze  sous.  In  fact,  it  is  strictly 
on  his  wife’s  account  that  Winthrop  pays  the  visits  to  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  for  she,  in  some  way  not  explained — a  way  no  doubt 
exceedingly  difficult  of  explanation — can  rescue  his  wife’s  brother 
from  some  awkward  pecuniary  scrape.  In  his  search  for  effect 
the  dramatist  has  hit  on  the  extreme  and  painful  expedient  of 
killing  the  Winthrops’  only  child,  a  little  girl  four  years  old. 
Before  this  fatal  event  happens,  Winthrop’s  eyes  having  been 
■opened  by  his  mother  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  considers  herself 
neglected,  he  has  made  the  frankest  confession  of  his  fault,  and  the 
sincerest  promise  of  amendment.  She  refuses  the  proffered  recon¬ 
ciliation;  the  child  dies,  but  her  hard  heart  is  not  softened. 
Winthrop  goes  to  England — the  scene  is  laid  in  New  York — 
returns  to  make  arrangements  for  separation,  but  is  united  to  his 
wife  by  a  friendly  old  lawyer,  Buxton  Scott,  who  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  draw  up  the  neeessarj'  deeds,  and  successfully  endeavours 
to  make  these  deeds  waste  parchment.  What  would  come  to 
pass  if  an  additional  act  were  written  to  any  given  play  where¬ 
in  the  dramatis  persona  survive  the  fall  of  the  curtain  is  always 
an  interesting  speculation.  Here  the  chances  are  that  the 
Winthrops  would  very  soon  again  stand  in  need  of  Mr.  Buxton 
Scott’s  kind  offices,  and  that  the  lawyer  would  perceive  the 
futility  of  employing  them.  A  woman  who  could  resist  the 
appeal  described,  'who  could  harden  her  heart  against  the  father 
of  her  only  child  when  it  lay  dead — she  having  on  the 
night  of  its  death  stayed  late  at  a  ball  to  which  her  husband 
begged  her  not  to  go — is  the  reverse  of  an  estimable  character. 
It  is  the  mention  of  the  child’s  grave  that  leads  to  the  reunion  of 
the  parents.  There  is  one  little  plot  of  ground  that  cannot  bo 
divided,  their  old  friend  says,  in  a  scene  which  is  pretty  enough  in 
its  way,  and  which  will  be  profoundly  touching  to  many  spec¬ 
tators  ;  but,  if  Young  Mrs.  AVinthrop  could  prolong  her  aimless 
resentment  to  this  point,  there  must  always  have  been  a  danger  of 
a  fresh  outburst.  The  play  is  obviously  suggested  by  the  well- 
known  lyric,  “  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went,”  interpolated 
into  The  Princess.  The  husband  and  wife  in  these  verses  “  kissed 
again  with  tears”  when  they  came  to  their  child’s  grave;  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  when  the  child  was  taken  from  them 


any  enmity  had  reigned.  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  is  not  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  character,  and  Mis3  Marion  Terry  cannot  make  her  appear 
so.  The  reminiscences  of  their  early  days  which,  artfully  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  lawyer,  lead  to  the  reconciliation,  are  crudely  given 
so  far  as  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  concerned.  She  is  all  too  ready 
to  be  led  into  the  vein.  Mr.  Conway’s  performance  of  the  hus¬ 
band  is  far  more  to  the  purpose.  This  actor  has  of  late  shown  an 
amount  of  sensibility  by  which  his  representations  were  not 
formerly  marked.  His  range  of  character,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
considerable.  The  part  of  the  honest,  affectionate  husband  differs 
from  the  class  of  personage  Mr.  Conway  is  usually  called  upon  to 
present,  but  the  good  qualities  which  serve  him  elsewhere,  and 
have  been  notably  prominent  of  late,  are  here  turned  to  excellent 
account.  Winthrop’s  bearing  to  his  wife  is  manly  and  tender.  He 
is  specially  good  in  the  portrayal  of  suppressed  emotion.  The  in¬ 
dication  of  deep  feeling,  the  quivering  lip  and  clenched  hands,  are 
all  the  more  forcible  because  of  the  actor’s  reticence.  Another 
part  admirably  played  is  that  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Winthrop  by  Miss 
Lydia  Foote.  A  maternal  grace  that  is  very  charming,  singularly 
real  and  sincerely  sympathetic,  pervades  this  assumption.  Miss 
Foote  has  done  many  things  well,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Theatre  when  at  its  best,  and  elsewhere,  but  perhaps  nothing 
better  than  this.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  has  tacked  on  to  his  play 
a  married  couple  and  a  pair  of  lovers.  Of  the  latter  one  is  blind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  so — no  reason,  that  is  to 
say,  which  bears  upon  the  play ;  but  Miss  Norreys  acts  with  much 
delicacy  and  grace.  The  married  lady  is  afterwards  a  divorced  lady, 
and  then  a  volatile  creature  who  elopes  with  her  second  husband, 
from  whom  she  had  been  legally  parted  during  a  temporary  residence 
in  Connecticut,  where  divorce  is  cheap  and  easy — incompatibility  of 
temper  is  enough.  The  experienced  playgoer  will  perceive  in  this  a 
part  made  to  suit  Mrs.  John  Wood.  Who  filled  it  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  we  do  not  remember.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  one  except  Mrs.  Wood  as  Mrs.  Dick  Chetwyn,  and  this  im¬ 
plies  a  high  compliment.  The  author  has  also  shown  remarkable 
wit  and  adroitness  in  so  neatly  fitting  his  exponent.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  is  usually  successful  in  the  representation  of  age,  and  his 
j  genial  old  lawyer,  Buxton  Scott,  is  neatly  and  carefully  done.  The 
|  structure  of  the  play  does  not  bear  investigation,  nevertheless  the 
impression  left  by  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  is  not  unpleasing.  The 
comedy  scenes  are  capital,  and  some  episodes  of  a  graver  nature  are 
likely  to  please  many  spectators  because  they  deal  with  the  species 
of  sentiment  that  most  people  can  thoroughly  realize. 


A  GERMAN  QUARREL. 

WHILE  the  tempest  of  the  elections  has  been  passing  over 
Germany,  a  very  pretty  little  storm  has  been  raging  with 
even  greater  violence  in  the  teacup  of  the  Berlin  University.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  outside  world,  it  is  true ;  but 
still  it  throws  a  light  upon  the  nature  of  German  professors  which 
an  ill-humoured  critic  might  be  inclined  to  consider  characteristic. 
Some  time  ago  the  health  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  so  bad  that 
not  only  his  relations  and  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  all  Europe, 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  some  anxiety.  Several  distinguished 
physicians  had  been  consulted  in  vain,  when  a  doctor  unknown 
to  fame  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  promised  to  work  a  perfect 
cure  if  his  instructions  were  followed  to  the  letter.  The  oiler  was 
accepted,  the  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  joy  of  the  nation 
was  great.  Every  one  felt  that  the  successful  practitioner  deserved 
well,  not  only  of  his  patient,  but  of  his  country. 

So  far  the  story  reads  like  the  beginning  of  one  of  those 
delightful  old  romances  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  All  the 
old  characters  are  there — the  sick  but  mighty  potentate,  the 
puzzled  doctors,  the  expectant  people,  the  interesting  stranger 
— even  the  marvellous  cure  is  as  duly  wrought  as  if  Varzin  were 
the  capital  of  Fairyland ;  and  nothing  remains  to  complete  the 
story  but  that  the  doctor  should  be  asked  to  name  his  reward. 
Prince  Bismarck  evidently  felt  that  this  was  the  case,  and  he  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  If  an  Englishman  had  seen  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them  thus  extended  beneath  his  feet, 
probably  the  very  last  thing  he  would  have  thought  of  selecting 
would  have  been  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Yet 
such  was  Dr.  Schweninger’s  choice,  and  it  proved  to  be  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  it  was  modest.  It  would  have  been  as  ungracious  for 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  refuse  the  request  as  for  the  King  of 
France  to  thwart  the  wish  of  Helena.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  third  party  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
the  medical  faculty  has  shown  itself  as  loth  as  Count  Bertram. 

They  cannot  love  him,  nor  will  strive  to  do ’t. 

That  was  the  only  reply  of  the  Ilerrn  Professoren. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  cause  of  their  aversion  is.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  them  than  to  feel  any  jealousy  of  a  man  who 
has  worked  an  unexpected  cure  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  their  art — or,  as  the  old  Germans  used  to  say,  their  mystery — 
unless  it  be  the  suspicion  that  they  had  long  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  chair  now  vacant  as  a  pleasant  seat  for  one  of  their  personal 
friends.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
science,  the  disinterested  guardians  of  the  youth  of  Germany.  In 
the  older  Universities  of  that  country  the  Senate  or  the  single 
faculties  possess  the  chartered  right  of  filling  up  their  own 
numbers,  subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Government.  In  the 
more  modern  Universities  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  it  is  customary 
to  consult  the  professors  before  an  appointment  is  made.  In  the 
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case  of  Dr.  Schweninger  either  their  advice  was  not  asked,  or  it 
was  not  taken.  They  have,  therefore,  like  Bertram,  a  very 
plausible  ground  for  dissatisfaction ;  but  unfortunately,  like  him, 
they  have  sacrificed  the  sympathies  they  might  otherwise  enjoy  by 
-venting  on  their  new  colleague  the  rage  they  dare  not  show  to  his 
protector. 

Here  the  romance  ends  and  the  farce  begins.  Dr.  Schweninger, 
in  accordance  with  German  etiquette,  at  once  proceeded  to  call  on 
the  members  of  the  faculty  to  which  he  now  belonged.  Among 
these  was  Professor  Dubois-Reymond,  and  two  cards  were  left 
at  his  door.  On  seeing  them  the  great  man  was  overcome  by  a 
“  fine  frenzy,”  and,  with  the  tact  and  magnanimity  he  displayed 
in  such  a  remarkable  way  during  the  war  with  France,  when  he 
prefaced  his  lectures  by  a  request  that  the  students  would  pardon 
his  French  name,  be  returned  the  cards  to  the  donor.  No  one  can 
wonder  that  Dr.  Schweninger  felt  more  surprise  than  pleasure  at 
receiving  them ;  but  why  he  should  have  abandoned  all  the 
advantages  of  his  position  aud  risen  to  the  height  of  the  mock 
heroic  situation  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  lie  did 
so,  however,  and  despatched  a  friend  to  demand  either  an 
explanation  or  vengeance.  'With  the  former  the  Professor 
was  prepared.  If  his  new  colleague  had  desired  to  see  hiui 
on  business  matters  he  should  have  left  a  single  card,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  met  him  in  the  office  of  the  Physio¬ 
logical  Institution.  The  two  cards  plainly  indicated  a  desire 
to  be  admitted  to  social  intercourse  with  his  family,  a  pretension 
he  must  gently  but  firmly  resist.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
conscious  superiority  with  which  Herr  Dubois-Reymond  pro¬ 
duced  this  little  scrap  of  social  knowledge,  but  it  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  or  overawe  Dr.  Fuchs,  Dr.  Schweninger’s  representa¬ 
tive  ;  he  demanded  that  the  explanation  should  be  given  in 
writing,  and  that  a  declaration  should  be  added  to  the  effect 
that  no  offence  was  intended.  When  this  was  refused,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  challenge  the  Professor  in  due  form.  On  this  Herr 
Dubois-Reymond  effected  a  masterly  retreat.  Abandoning  the 
heights  of  social  etiquette,  he  at  once  took  his  stand  on  those 
of  pure  morality.  lie  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  duel  on 
principle,  and  his  age  and  his  position  justified  him  in  refusing 
satisfaction.  On  this  Dr.  Fuchs  seems  to  have  lost  his  temper, 
like  the  other  heroes  of  the  farcical  drama,  and  to  have  used 
strong  language,  after  which  he  was  ejected  from  the  house, 
whether  by  social,  moral,  or  physical  force  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
medical  faculty,  however,  approve  the  action  of  their  colleague,  and 
have  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  hold  no  social  intercourse  with  Dr. 
Schweninger.  Now  all  this  is  excellent  fooling,  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  dear  old  Hans  Wurst,  who  is  always  amusing,  since 
you  can  laugh  at  his  fatuity  as  heartily  as  his  wit.  We  rejoice  to 
see  him  once  more  in  the  academic  dress  he  wore  with  such  grace 
in  the  old  puppet  play,  and  to  perceive  that,  with  all  his  dignity, 
he  is  still  prepared  to  spring  from  pillar  to  post  and  from  post  to 
pillar,  with  the  best  of  our  modern  puppet3.  He  can  still  plan 
an  insult  and  refuse  a  duel  as  well  as  the  cleverest  knight  and  the 
holiest  monk  in  the  piece.  He  can  adopt,  in  a  way  all  the  funnier 
because  it  is  somewhat  mechanical,  the  pose  of  a  professor  or  a 
courtier.  lie  is  always  delightful ;  there  is  so  much  human  nature 
in  the  little  wooden  figure. 

But  to  return  to  the  romance  with  which  we  began.  If  the 
gifted  Doctor  could  be  shown  to  be  a  magician  in  disguise,  who 
performed  a  single  good  action  only  to  procure  the  means  of 
ruining  thousands  of  souls,  of  course  the  case  would  be  altered, 
and  instead  of  receiving  a  reward,  he  would  have  to  be  burned 
in  the  market-place.  This  seems  to  be  the  plea  that  the 
Germania  is  inclined  to  advance.  Under  the  authority  of  a 
certain  newspaper,  which  it  designates  B.  C. — one  of  those  mj's- 
terious  symbols  iu  which  German  editors  delight,  and  which  the 
most  conscientious  of  their  foreign  readers  olten  find  it  impossible 
to  decipher — it  asserts  that  Dr.  Schweninger  has  been  condemned 
to  and  suffered  four  months’  imprisonment.  The  reason  is  not 
given.  Now  it  is  far  more  easy  to  gain  admittance  to  a  German 
than  an  English  prison  ;  and  to  have  passed  a  holiday  there  in 
many  cases  involves  no  social  disgrace,  as  many  of  the  political 
adherents  of  the  Germania  have  the  best  reason  to  know,  'Whether 
Prince  Bismarck's  physician  was  ever  unfortunate  enough  to  share 
the  fate  of  those  reverend  men  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  suggestion 
that  he  aspires  to  a  professorship  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
seducing  the  medical  students  of  Berlin  from  the  paths  of  rectitude 
is  too  bold  and  ingenious  to  remain  unnoticed.  It  perhaps  explains 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  innocent  and  guileless  youths 
assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  interrupting  the  new  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  first  lecture,  a  pious  intention  which  Dr.  Schweninger 
cruelly  frustrated  by  remaining  quietly  at  home. 


PARSIFAL  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

IT  may  be  frankly  confessed  that,  however  glowing  or  profound 
the  impression  produced  by  Parsifal  as  a  music-drama  at 
Bayreuth,  its  effect  as  an  oratorio  at  the  Albert  Hall  is  neither 
edifying  nor  satisfactory.  This,  we  take  it,  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  work  was  written  for  the  stage ;  it  was 
even  written  for  the  stage  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  presentation 
an  impossibility  apart  from  scenic  accessories  and  appliances  ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  these,  it  was  necessarily  no  more  than  half  itself, 
and  had  but  half  its  proper  lustre.  For  this  Wagnerites  are 
themselves  to  blame.  What  is  called  Wagnerism  is  not  so  much 


an  art  as  a  combination  of  all  the  arts  (sculpture  excepted)  to 
a  certain  end.  The  words  are  but  the  skeleton  of  the  music, 
the  music  is  inseparable  from  the  words  ;  words  and  music  in 
concert  are  but  an  occasion  for  acting  and  singing ;  and  acting 
and  singing  are  of  no  avail  unless  they  are  produced  on  a- 
background  of  scenery,  and  supported  and  completed  by  a  deco¬ 
ration  compacted  of  equal  parts  of  machinery,  costume,  and 
illumination.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
Parsifal  was  produced  lor  the  first  time  in  England,  not  at 
Drury  Lane  or  Her  Majesty’s,  but  at  the  Albert  Ilall ;  not  as 
a  stage-play,  but  as  a  novel  kind  of  oratorio  ;  not  as  an  example 
of  “  music-drama  ” — which  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  combination  of  all 
the  arts  excepting  sculpture — but  as  an  essay  in  the  single  art  of 
music. 

That  it  failed  to  please  under  such  conditions  was  inevitable. 
The  story  is  rather  epic  than  dramatic  ;  the  personages  are  rather 
typical  aud  mythic  than  individual  and  human  ;  the  incidents  are 
none  of  them  of  such  a  kind  as  can  be  expressed  in  music  pure 
and  simple  and  without  the  aid  of  material  means.  Herr  Wagner’s 
stage  directions  are  exceedingly  full  and  graphic,  it  is  true;  but  no 
amount  of  stage  direction,  however  eloquent  and  minute,  will 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  acting  and  scenery.  “  From  all  sides,” 
writes  Herr  Wagner,  “  from  the  garden  and  the  palace,  rush  in 
mazy  courses  lovely  damsels,  first  singly,  then  in  numbers ;  their 
dress  is  hastily  thrown  about  them,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly 
startled  from  sleep.”  This,  with  the  rest  of  the  act,  is  adapted 
from  Gluck's  Annida ,  and,  of  course,  is  excellent;  but  we  want  to 
see  the  lovely  damsels,  and  to  follow  them  in  their  mazy  courses,. 
Herr  Wagner  meant  that  we  should  do  so,  or  he  would  have 
written  music  ad  hoc — music  more  descriptive  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  more  luxurious  and  enchanting  besides,  than  he  has 
thought  lit  to  introduce  at  this  point  in  Parsifal.  He  counted  on 
the  presence  of  the  damsels  in  flesh  and  blood ;  they  were  an 
integral  element  in  his  work,  and  he  made  use  of  them  in  that 
capacity;  just  as  he  made  use  of  the  words  of  his  poem  and  the 
sounds  of -his  orchestra.  It  is  the  same  when  we  read  of  Kundry's. 
second  appearance.  “  There  is  now  visible,”  says  the  book,  “  a 
youthful  female  of  exquisite  beauty- — Kundkt,  in  entirely  altered 
form — on  a  flowery  couch,  and  in  light  drapery  of  fantastic,  some¬ 
what  Arabian,  fashion.”  This  is  excellent,  too ;  but  what  we 
want,  and  what  Herr  Wagner  means  us  to  want,  is  Kundry  iir 
person,  youthfulness,  exquisite  beauty,  light  drapery,  Arabian 
fashion,  and  all.  Where  is  the  use  of  telling  us  that  Parsifal 
(Arabic  “  Fal  parsi  ’’ ««  “  pure  fool  ”)  “  always  earnestly,  finally 
terribly,  affected,  sinks  down  at  Kukdet’s  feet,  painfully  over¬ 
powered”!'  or  that  he  “starts  up  suddenly  with  a  gesture  o? 
intense  terror,”  while  “  his  looks  alter  fearfully,”  and  “  he 
presses  his  hands  tightly  against  his  heart,  as  if  to  repress  an 
agonizing  pain,”  till  “finally  he  bursts  out”?  Where  is  the. 
use  of  reading  how  he  remains  before  us,  “  still  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  gazing  blankly  up  at  Kundry,  while  she  stoops  over 
him  with  the  embracing  movements  which  she  describes  in  the. 
following”?  How  are  we  to  conceive  an  “  altar- like,  longish 
marble  table,”  unless  we  have  it  brought  before  our  bodily  eyes  ? 
how,  save  with  the  stage-carpenter’s  aid,  of  “  a  mighty  hall,, 
which  loses  itself  overhead  in  a  high  vaulted  dome,  down  from 
which  alone  the  light  streams  in  ”  ?  how,  without  property  mair 
and  machinist,  of  “  Klingser’s  magic  castle,”  where  “  stone  steps- 
lead  up  to  the  battlemented  summit,  and  down  into  darkness 
below  the  stage,  which  represents  the  ramparts,”  and  all  around' 
are  “magical  implements  aud  necromantic  appliances”?  These- 
things  are  of  the  stage,  stagey ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
they  are  essentials  in  Herr  Wagner’s  artistic  practice.  To  himr 
they  meant  a  very  great  deal ;  they  were  component  parts  in  his 
work;  he  never  dreamed  of  achieving  his  effects  without  them  r. 
he  is  minute,  particular,  almost  pedantic,  in  his  descriptions  off 
them.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  importance  he  attached  to  them, 
both  as  parts  of  his  whole  invention  and  as  elements  in  its  success¬ 
ful  presentation.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  wiser  than  his 
disciples,  and  a  great  deal  better  acquainted  with  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  peculiar  theory,  and  the  capacities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  work.  As  he  saw  his  J'arsifal,  it  was  a  gigantic 
piece  of  symbolism,  made  for  the  stage,  and  for  the  stage  alone,, 
but  so  lofty  in  aim  and  so  ennobling  in  function  that  he  di<T 
not  scruple  to  include  in  its  scheme,  not  only  the  dramatic- 
expression  of  the  highest  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  but  visible 
and  tangible  representations  of  events  so  sacred  as  the  Lord’s-. 
Supper,  and  associations  so  moving  and  solemn  as  those  connected 
with  the  repentance  of  Mary  Magdalene.  To  his  disciples,  it  is 
all  this  and  something  more ;  it  is  also  a  work  for  the  concert- 
room,  that  is,  and  as  capable  of  due  effect  therein  as  in  the  theatre- 
itself.  The  event  has  shown  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  the 
right  one. 

Of  the  dramatic  and  musical  qualities  of  the  complete  Parsifal 
w-e  have  already  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  its  production’  at 
Bayreuth.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  have  simply  discussed 
the  reasons  of  its  comparative  failure  in  another  guise,  and 
demonstrated  the  injustice  done  to  Herr  Wagner’s  work  by  its 
expression  under  alien  conditions,  and  in  another  set  of  terms 
than  those  w-hich  were  formulated  by  the  author.  It  only  remains- 
for  us  to  take  notice  of  the  performance  under  Mr.  Barnby.  This, 
in  many  ways,  was  capital.  Mr.  Barnby  is  evidently  improving. 
He  had  got  his  baud  and  chorus  into  excellent  form ;  his  attack 
was  Arm,  his  beat  both  spirited  and  exact;  the  choral  and 
orchestral  parts  were  rendered  under  his  direction  with  real  in¬ 
telligence  and  sympathy.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  as  the  First  Esquire- 
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and  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  Klingser’s  Flower  Maidens,  sang 
admirably,  and  took  the  lion’s  share  in  the  success — such  as  it  was 
— of  her  principal  scene.  Herr  Gudehus,  as  Parsifal,  was  limp, 
spiritless,  and  ineffective — the  average  Wagnerian  tenor ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Herr  Scaria,  as  Gurnemanz,  approved  himself  not  only 
a  singularly  competent  vocalist,  hut  a  faultless  interpreter  of 
Wagner’s  music.  All  the  same,  the  honours  of  the  evening  remain 
with  Fraulein  Malten,  who  sang  and  declaimed  the  music  of 
Kundry  with  great  dramatic  force  and  a  vocal  skill  which  was 
really  remarkable. 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

FOR  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  show  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  over  29  millions  sterling,  or  8^  per  cent.  ;  and 
for  the  month  of  October  alone  the  decrease  is  nearly  4f  millions 
sterling,  or  about  13^  per  cent.  At  first  sight,  then,  the  condition 
of  trade  seems  to  be  growing  worse,  since  the  proportionate  decline 
is  greater  in  October  than  in  the  ten  months ;  but,  on  looking 
closer  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  this  is  not  so.  For  the  whole 
of  the  ten  months  trade  has  been  bad  ;  but  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  very  slight  in  January,  February,  July, 
and  September  ;  while  there  was  actually  an  increase  in  the  month 
of  March.  But  the  falling  off  was  very  great  in  April,  June, 
August,  and  October ;  being,  however,  somewhat  less  in  October 
than  in  the  three  other  months  named.  All  that  we  can  truly  say, 
therefore,  is  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  imports  has  been 
almost  continuous  throughout  the  ten  months;  but  that  it  has 
varied  considerably  from  month  to  month,  and  it  has  been  serious 
in  October.  In  respect  to  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  the  decrease  for  the  ten  months 
is  a  little  under  3^-  millions  sterling,  and  amounts  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nearly  1^  per  cent.  For  October  alone  it  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  and  not  far  short  of  3^  per 
cent.  There  is  thus  evidence  of  depression  in  both  the  imports 
and  the  exports ;  but  the  falling  off  in  value,  both  absolute  and 
relative,  is  much  greater  in  the  imports  than  in  the  exports. 
Indeed,  while  the  falling  off  in  the  case  of  the  imports  appears 
in  nine  out  of  the  ten  months,  in  the  case  of  the  exports  it  is 
observable  in  only  four  months.  It  may  be  roughly  said,  then, 
that,  while  we  are  buying  from  our  foreign  customers  much 
less  than  we  have  been  purchasing  for  several  years  past, 
we  are  selling  to  them  as  much  as  ever.  The  fall  in  prices 
makes  the  actual  value  sold  for  the  ten  months  somewhat  less ; 
but  the  quantity  is  quite  as  great,  and  perhaps  even  greater. 
In  the  case  of  the  imports,  however,  there  is  a  decrease  in  quantity 
as  well  as  in  value.  When  we  look  still  more  closely  into  the 
figures  we  find  ground  for  much  satisfaction  in  the  case  of  the 
imports.  Roughly,  we  may  say  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
decrease  is  in  articles  of  food  and  drink.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  such  good  harvests  both  this  year  and  last  year  that  we  have 
needed  to  buy  from  other  countries  less  wheat  than  for  several 
years  previously.  Our  own  soil  has  given  us  so  much  more  food 
that  we  have  needed  less  from  others,  and  we  have  got  that  less 
at  a  considerably  reduced  price.  Moreover,  the  harvests  of  all 
the  world  have  been  so  good  that  they  have  been  able  to  sell  to 
us  at  very  much  lower  prices.  For  less  money  we  have  obtained 
as  much  as  we  wanted  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 
This  is  an  unmixed  advantage  to  the  community  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  must  bring  about  an  improvement  in  trade ; 
but  at  first  its  effect  upon  the  trading  classes  is  very  trying.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fall  is  not  confined  to  articles  of  food  and  drink 
and  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures ;  it  extends  to  the  manu¬ 
factures  themselves.  The  trading  classes,  therefore,  if  they  have 
to  pay  less  for  what  they  buy,  on  the  other  hand  get  less  for  what 
they  sell,  and  thus,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  advantage  of 
low  prices  is  neutralized.  Moreover,  as  they  have  to  buy  the  raw 
materials  of  their  manufacture  long  before  they  sell  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  the  raw  materials  are  bought  at  a  relatively  high  price, 
and  consequently  the  result  of  the  fall  in  prices  is  either  a  great 
diminution  of  their  expected  profits  or  their  total  disappearance. 
Thus  a  period  of  falling  prices  inflicts  great  losses  upon  people 
engaged  in  trade,  and  for  awhile  seems  to  be  ruinous  to  trade  ; 
but  after  awhile  the  fall  comes  to  an  end ;  then  again  profits 
reappear,  and  when  prices  begin  to  rise  the  trading  classes  recover 
the  losses  they  have  previously  suffered.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  fall  in  prices  stimulates  consumption.  People  with  fixed 
incomes  more  particularly  and  the  very  poor  are  able  to  obtain 
more  of  what  they  consume  than  at  previous  times.  The  demand 
for  these  things  therefore  increases,  and  increased  sales  make  up  to 
some  extent  to  the  trading  classes  for  the  losses  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  suffered.  Then  prices  begin  to  rise,  and  with  the  rise,  as 
manufacturers  have  bought  raw  materials  at  the  very  lowest  prices, 
they  get  enhanced  profits,  and  thus  recoup  themselves  for  their 
previous  losses. 

As  for  the  causes  of  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  brought  about 
the  great  depression  that  we  witness,  they  are  plain  enough. 
Firstly,  our  own  shipbuilders  constructed  too  many  ships.  The 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  in  naval  construction  are  being 
introduced  compels  the  building  of  a  great  many  ships  every  year ; 
but  as  the  old  type  of  ships  is  not  worn  out,  it  continues  to 
compete  with  the  new,  though  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
The  result,  however,  is  that  the  competition  becomes  excessive ; 
that  freights  are  beaten  down  ;  that  shipowners  lose  their  profits, 


and  very  often  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  new  ships  they  have 
ordered  ;  that  these  new  ships  are  laid  up  idle,  or  else  have  to  be 
sold  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  that  both  shipbuilders  and  shipowners 
suffer  heavy  losses.  After  awhile  the  excess  of  new  ships  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  stoppage  of  shipbuilding;  men  have  been  discharged  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  shipbuilding  districts  have  fallen  into  distress. 
The  depression  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  has  brought  about  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades ;  and  thus  the  check  to  prosperity  has 
extended  from  one  industry  to  another.  In  the  United  States,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  same  over-construction  has  been  going  on 
in  the  case  of  railways.  The  stoppage  of  railway  building  has  led  to 
the  stoppage  of  ironworks  and  coal-mines,  and  thus,  as  here  at  home, 
but  in  a  much  more  intense  degree,  depression  has  spread  all  over 
the  country.  In  France,  again,  the  wild  speculation  that  ended  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Union  Generals  led  to  widespread  distress 
and  suffering.  In  a  word,  the  chief  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  just  now  are  engaged  in  liquidating  the  bad  business 
accumulated  during  the  speculative  period  we  have  passed 
through.  Another  cause  of  the  present  depression  is  the  too 
great  extension  of  the  production  of  food  and  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  manufacture.  As  we  ourselves  are  unable  to  grow 
enough  food,  all  the  new  countries  of  the  world  have  set  them¬ 
selves  to  produce  food  for  us.  First  Russia  and  the  Danubian 
countries  were  our  principal  sources  of  supply.  Then  American 
competition  gained  upon  Russia,  and  now  the  competition  of 
India,  Australia,  and  South  America  is  telling  severely  upon 
America.  The  result  is  that  the  supply  of  wheat  is  for  the 
moment  greater  than  the  consumption ;  and  prices  are  falling 
all  over  the  world.  And  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  wheat 
has  happened  more  or  less  in  almost  every  other  article  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Sugar,  for  example,  is  produced  in  such  excessive 
quantities  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  too  keen  competition  in  shipbuilding,  railway¬ 
building,  wheat-growing,  sugar  and  coffee  growing,  and  the  like, 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  protective  policy  adopted  by  so  many 
countries.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  production  of  sugar  is 
stimulated  by  bounties  upon  exports ;  but  the  consumption  of  sugar 
at  home  is  restricted  by  the  enormously  heavy  taxation  imposed. 
Thus,  with  one  hand  the  German  Government  is  offering  premiums 
to  sugar-growers  and  sugar-manufacturers,  while  with  the  other 
hand  it  is  preventing  its  own  people  from  using  as  much  sugar  as 
they  would  like  to  do  by  such  taxation  as  keeps  the  article  ex¬ 
cessively  dear.  These  great  permanent  causes  of  depression  are 
aided  by  temporary  causes,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Europe,  and  the  hostilities  between  France  and  China  in  the 
Far  East.  Lastly,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  also  telling 
upon  trade.  While  the  commercial  classes  are  holding  their 
ground  only  by  increasing  their  turnover  and  by  lowering  their 
prices,  the  sudden  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  short- 
lo  ,n  market  increases  their  difficulties  by  obliging  them  either 
to  restrict  the  amount  of  capital  they  employ  or  else  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  capital  such  a  heavy  rate  as  takes  away  whatever 
chance  of  profit  previously  appeared. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future  the  prospects  are  not  very 
bright.  The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Paris,  bringing  it  so  near  to 
our  own  shores  ;  the  increased  severity  of  the  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  by  several  of  the  neighbours  of  France;  and  the  disorgani¬ 
zation  of  business  in  France  itself  thereby,  all  undoubtedly  tend 
to  increase  the  present  depression.  The  failures  in  the  sugar 
trade  iu  Amsterdam,  following  so  close  upon  those  in  Vienna, 
are  likewise  disquieting.  Moreover,  the  drain  of  gold  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  unfavourable  to  trade.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason  that  prompts  these  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  shipments  of  the  metal  to  New  York,  the  impression 
prevails  that  the  state  of  business  in  New  York  is  very  critical, 
that  we  may  expect  a  crash  there,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  who  have  business  relations  with  the  United 
States  to  observe  extreme  caution.  Furthermore,  the  knowledge 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices  both  in  commodities  and 
in  Stock  Exchange  securities,  very  heavy  losses  have  been 
suffered,  makes  people  very  suspicious  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  Nobody  knows  exactly  who  is  solvent,  and  everybody, 
therefore,  hesitates  about  giving  much  credit.  The  new  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  tends  to  intensify  this  state  of  distrust.  The  very 
rigour  of  the  Act  makes  most  creditors  anxious  to  come  to  private 
arrangements.  They  do  not  wish  to  drive  their  debtors  to  despera¬ 
tion,  and  very  often  they  do  not  care  to  have  it  known  that  they 
acted  so  foolishly  themselves.  Consequently,  there  have  been  more 
private  liquidations  during  the  current  year  than  for  many  years 
past,  and  as  there  is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  these  private 
arrangements  to  be  announced  in  any  way,  there  is  no  knowing 
who  has  entered  into  such  liquidations  nor  how  much  the  liabili¬ 
ties  were.  As  a  matter  of  course,  people  magnify  what  is  thus 
unknown.  They  hear  that  A,  B,  and  C  have  entered  into  arrange¬ 
ments  with  their  creditors,  and  as  they  suspect  that  D,  E,  and  F 
have  also  suffered  heavy  losses,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  latter,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  have  done  like  the 
former.  And  as  each  one  communicates  his  suspicions  to 
his  neighbour,  what  at  first  is  a  suspicion  grows  by-and-bve 
into  a  conviction,  and  thus  the  credit  and  good  name  of  people 
are  whispered  away.  Until  this  state  of  distrust  passes  away  a 
considerable  improvement  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  the 
distrust  will  hardly  pass  away  until  either  there  have  been  such 
failures  as  will  convince  people  that  the  worst  is  known,  or  else 
until  money  again  becomes  cheap  and  the  fear  of  a  crash  is 
removed.  Meanwhile,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life  tends  to  stimulate  consumption,  and  as  con- 
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sumption  increases  tlie  demand  must  also  increase,  and  with  the 
increase  prices  will  gradually  creep  up.  As  they  begin  to  ascend 
traders  will  recover  the  losses  they  have  incurred,  confidence  will 
he  restored,  and  activity  will  spring  up  once  more. 


TIIE  THEATRES. 

IPLOMACY ,  the  English  version  of  M.  Sardou's  Dora , 
which  was  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  (1878) 
just  a  year  after  the  original  had  been  given  at  the  Theatre 
du  Vaudeville,  has  been  revived  at  the  Haymarket.  To  call 
a  Frenchman  by  an  English  name  is  not  to  make  him  English, 
and  no  process  of  adaptation,  none  at  least  that  has  been  applied 
to  it  by  Messrs.  Clement  Scott  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  can  turn 
Dora  into  a  sound  English  play.  ISTo  such  preposterous  error  is 
made  here  as  was  made  by  the  same  adapters  in  their  version  of 
Wos  Intimes — Peril  on  the  English  stage — where,  for  no  compre¬ 
hensible  purpose,  the  characters  were  raised  several  steps  in  the 
social  scale,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
comedy.  But  Dora  is  so  strongly  interpenetrated  and  imbued 
with  French  sentiment  that  it  cannot  be  Anglicized.  Maurillac 
has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Captain  Julian  Beauclerc; 
to  put  the  English  soldier  in  the  position  of  the  French  diplomate, 
and  to  make  Beauclerc  act  as  Maurillac  acts,  is  to  invent  a  hybrid 
character  interesting  from  no  point  of  view.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  Maurillac,  gifted  with  an  English  name,  should  not 
furthermore  have  been  invested  with  an  English  nature.  A  great 
Frenchman  has  noted  wherein  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
nationalities  differ.  L'Anglais  a  les  prejuges  cle  Vorgeuil,  et 
le  Franqais  ceux  de  la  vanite.  Placed  in  the  same  situation, 
Beauclerc 's  pride  is  wounded,  Maurillac' s  vanity  is  injured,  yet 
the  former  is  made  to  express  himself  precisely  as  the  latter 
does.  This  strikes  us  as  being  the  most  prominent  blot  on 
the  English  version.  The  nature  of  the  document  Dora  is  sus¬ 
pected  by  her  husband  of  stealing,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  theft  was  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished,  are  infi¬ 
nitely  less  effective  in  the  English  than  in  the  French.  When 
Dura  was  written — it  was  produced  in  January  1877 — time  had 
not  weakened  the  sting  of  defeat  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen. 
How  ready  they  were  to  assert  that  their  failures  were  wholly  due 
to  treachery  the  world  is  aware  ;  and  this  paper  which  Dora  was 
believed  to  have  stolen  was  a  despatch,  the  acquisition  of  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  Germany,  of  equal  danger  to  France. 
No  doubt  an  ineradicable  distrust  of  Russia  is  felt  by  educated 
Englishmen  ;  but  a  plan  of  proposed  fortifications  at  Constanti¬ 
nople — the  substitute  in  Diplomacy  for  the  despatch  in  Dora — is  a 
wretchedly  feeble  alternative  for  the  papers  in  M.  Sardou's  play. 
Baron  Stein  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  urgent  need  for  these 
tracings  that  the  Baron  van  der  Kraft  had  for  the  document  he 
was  bent  on  obtaining.  The  situation  of  France  made  that  pos¬ 
sible  to  M.  Sardou  which  was  not,  and  is  not,  possible  to  the 
adapters.  They  have  no  wounded  national  vanity  to  soothe  as  he 
had,  hence  one  source  of  strength  in  Dora  cannot  be  retained  in 
Diplomacy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  play  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  interest  to  the  four  acts  into  which  M.  Sardou’s  five 
have  been  compressed.  The  indictment  against  Dora,  both  in 
the  matter  of  the  stolen  plan  and  the  betrayal  of  Orloff  (the 
French  dramatist’s  Tekly)  seems  unanswerable,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  cunning  by  which  Henry  Beauclerc  (Faverolle)  detects  the 
real  culprit  in  the  Countess  Zicka,  by  means  of  the  Japanese  per¬ 
fume,  is  novel  and  effective. 

Laborious  care  is  always  expended  over  productions  at  the 
Haymarket,  as  it  was  formerly  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  but  the 
care  has  not  been  attended  by  judgment  so  far  as  concerns  the 
elaborate  study  of  the  hero,  Julian  Beauclerc,  on  whom  so  much 
depends.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  attempts  to  reproduce  the  method 
of  the  French  actors  he  has  seen  in  strongly  emotional  parts  is  too 
often  merely  grotesque.  He  tumbles  about — two  or  three  times 
on  the  first  night  of  the  revival  the  personages  of  the  play 
knocked  their  heads  resonantly  against  the  furniture — his  arms 
and  legs  fly  to  and  fro  in  unexpected  directions  much  after  the 
fashion  of  a  marionette  ;  at  times  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  Julian's  brother 
Henry,  aids  these  antics.  In  conjunction  the  two  strike  attitudes 
which  will  suggest  to  the  irreverent  the  curious  performance  of 
acrobats  who  have  just  done  something  shocking  to  anatomical 
science.  If  this  were  Faverolle  consoling  Maurillac,  it  would  be 
all  very  well.  Captain  Julian  Beauclerc  would  not  clutch 
and  gasp,  rumple  his  hair,  fall  into  chairs  and  over  couches. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  gentleman  would  threaten 
to  strike  as  Julian  threatens  Orloff'  in  the  famous  scene  des 
truis  hommes.  There  is  considerable  adroitness  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
treatment  of  his  part — the  athletics  excepted — and  the  third 
personage  of  the  trio,  Mr.  Barrymore,  as  Orloff,  also  acquitted 
himself  on  the  whole  well.  This  Orloff'  has  too  much  the 
air  of  being  ashamed,  instead  of  pained  or  grieved,  when  he 
finds  that  the  woman  against  whom  he  has  been  warning  Julian 
Beauclerc  is  the  girl  the  young  attache  has  within  the  hour 
married.  Orloff  is  "so  deeply  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  distress 
he  has  created  by  hi3  implied  accusation  of  Dora,  whom  he  has  the 
greatest  reason  to  regard  as  his  betrayer,  that  one  sob  of  distress 
in  bis  voice  is  very  telling  ;  but  Mr.  Barrymore  continued  his 
exhibition  of  grief  to  extreme  lengths.  It  is  very  possible  to  be 
sympathetic  without  being  unmaidv.  The  impression  created  by 
the  new  comer  was,  however,  favourable.  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield 


is  always  original,  and  one  of  his  anxieties  has  doubtless  been  to 
avoid  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  his  predecessor  in  the 
part  of  Baron  Stein.  Mr.  Brookfield  is  essentially  an  actor  who 
merges  his  identity  in  the  personage  he  represents.  Unshaven  as 
his  face  remains,  aided  only  by  a  smooth,  lank,  yellow  wig,  his 
disguise  is  striking,  and,  as  usual,  the  bearing  and  habits  of  the 
man  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  appropriateness  to  his  appearance.  In 
spite  of  his  assumed  humility  and  frankness,  Baron  Stein  remains  a 
personage  whom  one  would  hesitate  to  trust :  but  then  no  one 
in  the  play  does  trust  him,  except  the  innocent  Dora,  whose 
innocence  is  emphasized  by  ber  unsuspiciousness.  The  Marquise 
de  Rio-Zares  and  the  Countess  Zicka  are  in  his  pay,  and  know 
him  thoroughly ;  the  Beauclercs  unhesitatingly  set  the  old  man 
down  as  a  rascal.  Mr.  Elliot  plays  wells  enough  the  little  part  of 
Algie  Fairfax,  which  Mr.  Charles  Sugden  filled  so  cleverly  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's.  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  Lady  Henry  Fan-fax,  who 
does  duty  for  the  Princess  Bariatine,  has  only  to  chat  and  make 
remarks  in  the  good-natured  vivacious  manner  which  seems 
natural  to  her  and  is  very  pleasant  to  hear.  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere 
as  the  Countess  Zicka  and  Miss  Calhoun  as  Dora  bear  the  burden 
of  the  play  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned,  and  it  is  skilfully 
borne,  all  things  considered.  Among  the  things  that  need  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  fact  that  Miss  Calhoun  has  had  little  experience 
of  important  characters.  She  lacks  the  impulsiveness  and  light¬ 
ness  of  touch  which  are  needed  in  the  earlier  scenes ;  but  in  the 
third  act,  where  Dora  first  realizes  that  her  husband  suspects  her 
of  peculiarly  base  crimes,  Miss  Calhoun  acted  strenuously  and 
truthfully.  She  makes  it  plain  that  her  whole  nature  revolts  at 
the  thought  of  the  odious  treachery  of  which  the  man  she  loves, 
of  all  others,  believes  her  to  be  guilty.  Her  repudiation  is  very 
finely  done.  The  part  of  the  Countess  Zicka,  shortened  from  the 
French  piece,  is  admirably  played  in  the  revival.  The  fervour  of 
Zicka’s  love  for  Julian  Beauclerc  is  touchingly  realized  ;  we  feel 
that  she  has  been  driven  by  an  evil  fate  to  a  life  that  is  repugnant 
to  her.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere 's  performance,  it 
is  that  she  makes  the  character  too  sympathetic. 

At  the  Royalty  Theatre  Ii Etrangere  has  been  acted  during  the 
week  by  a  company  of  which  Mme.  Leonide  Leblanc  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performer.  The  circumstance  that  the  comedy  was  among 
the  least  successful  of  M.  Dumas’s  works  was  not  hidden  when 
members  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  were  the  exponents,  when 
M.  Coquelin  presented  his  incomparable  study  of  the  Due  de 
Septmonts,  Mme.  Bernhardt’s  art  invested  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Clarkson  vvith  a  sort  of  glamour,  and  the  other  characters  ful¬ 
filled  the  designs  of  the  dramatist.  Mme.  Leblanc  is  an  actress 
of  much  experience  and  capacity,  but  she  does  not  raise  Mrs. 
Clarkson  above  the  level  of  the  agreeable  commonplace.  M. 
Colombey  serves  inoffensively  to  prove  how  remarkable  an  artist 
M.  Coquelin  is.  The  others  play  creditably,  but  not  in  a  manner 
which  needs  comment. 

Mr.  Burnand’s  new  melodrama  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  is  a 
disappointment.  Just  in  Time,  as  the  piece  is  called,  owes  much 
to  M.  du  Boisgobey's  story,  Merindol,  published  last  year;  but 
the  materials  thence  derived  are  not  treated  with  the  skill  that 
was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  so  experienced  a  dramatist. 
The  low  comedian  has  often  baffled  the  villain,  and  here  the 
former  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  arrives  on  all  occasions  “just 
in  time  ”  to  save  the  heroine  from  those  disasters  which  are  wont 
to  overtake  maidens  in  melodramas.  He  parries  a  sword 
thrust  and  disarms  an  assailant  with  his  flute,  and  is  never 
wanting  in  the  hour  of  need.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  bends  his 
characteristic  humour  to  the  needs  of  the  part  with  con¬ 
siderable  cleverness,  but  the  setting  of  the  story  is  old  and 
worn.  We  feel  that  the  escaped  galley-slave  has  been  too  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  the  guise  of  a  nobleman,  scheming  to  carry  off 
the  high-born  heroine  from  the  poverty-stricken  associations  to 
which  she  has  been  betrayed.  We  know  him  and  his  ways  so  well 
that  they  have  become  a  little  wearisome.  The  working  out  of 
the  play  reminds  one  of  those  “  transparent  slates”  on  which  children 
draw.  The  lines  beneath  are  plain  to  see,  and  have  only  to  be 
traced  out  over  their  well-defined  course ;  there  is  no  surprise,  no 
invention,  nothing  to  interest.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Mellon — a  most  able  exponent  of  melodrama — and  Miss  Eva 
Sothern,  till  the  principal  parts  after  Mr.  Clarke. 


“ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  AND  HIS  PLAGIARISMS.” 

WE  find  under  the  title  above  quoted,  in  the  current  number  of 
the  National  Review,  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  naif  of  articles. 
The  author,  Mr.  Francis  Ilitchman,  seems  to  have  had  no  adequate 
notion  of  tbe  immense  difficulties  in  his  way,  although  the  fact 
that  he  has  enlisted  strange  authorities  on  his  side  shows  that  he 
cannot  have  deemed  his  task  to  be  altogether  an  easy  one.  To 
prove  Alexandre  Dumas  to  have  been  a  sort  of  robust  and  pre¬ 
datory  Martin  Tupper  hardly  strikes  one  in  the  light  of  a  hopeful 
enterprise,  and  we  are  far  from  being  astonished  that  Mr. 
Ilitchman  has  been  able  to  bring  it  but  to  a  lame  conclusion.  Mr. 
Ilitchman  starts  by  admitting  “  that  Dumas  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  his  assailants.”  After  putting  down  his  article,  we 
can  freely  admit  that  we  are  entirely  of  his  opinion.  He  then 
proceeds  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jacquot,  and  to  administer  a  severe 
rebuke  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  for  having  put  his  trust  in  such  a 
person  as  “  Le  Mirecourt,”  but  Mr.  Ilitchman  might,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear,  have  spared  his  ironical  remark? 
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concerning  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  attainments  in  “  the  French  language 
and  literature  generally.”  The  tone  of  Mr.  Hitchman’s  article 
bIiows  clearly  enough  that  he  is  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  and  that  he  hardly  considers  its  originators 
in  the  light  of  masters  of  the  French  language  ;  but  this  seems 
scarcely  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  fathering  impossible  utterances 
upon  them.  The  audience  present  at  the  first  representation  of 
Henri  III.  et  sa  Cour  undoubtedly  did  many  things  that  seem  silly 
enough  when  we  look  back  on  them,  hut  we  can  solemnly  assure  Mr. 
Hitchman  that,  unless  he  was  present  himself,  there  was  no  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  theatre  who  indulged  in  “  cries  of  Enfonce 
Racine!"  Mr.  Hitchman’s  method  of  dealing  with  this  play  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself.  “  The  plot,”  he  tells 
us,  “  is  repulsive,  turning,  as  it  does,  on  the  guilty  love  of  a  great 
lady  for  a  minion,  and  winding  up  with  the  assassination  of  the 
latter  by  order  of  the  injured  husband.”  The  shade  of  “  the 
latter,”  we  may  remark  in  passing,  can  hardly  be  pleased 
at  finding  himself  called  a  minion  by  an  English  writer  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But,  to  return  to  the  fashion  in  which 
Mr.  Hitchman  disposes  of  Henri  111.  et  sa  Cour.  In  the  first 
place  he  draws  a  wholly  unnecessary  parallel  between  Dumas  and 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  of  whom  he  says,  with  perfect  justice,  that  he 
is  “a  man  of  commanding  genius”;  adding  that  “Dumas  never 
rises  in  his  dramatic  productions  above  the  level  of  the  skilful 
adapter,  who  is  successful  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  stage- 
effect.”  That  Dumas  was  something  more  than  a  “  skilful 
adapter  ”  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  really  studied  his  plays; 
and,  as  Mr.  Hitchman  insists  on  the  comparison,  we  may  add  that, 
did  M.  V  ictor  Hugo  possess  a  little  more  knowledge  of  stage- 
effect  his  plays  would  be  not  the  worse  for  it.  He  then 
quotes  a  few  sentences  of  brutal  and  coarse  abuse  from  Granier  de 
Cassagnac  in  that  heavy  and  rude  writer's  accustomed  manner, 
and  informs  us  moreover  that  they  constitute  “  a  brilliantly 
sarcastic  criticism.”  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  in  Mr.  Hitchman 's 
desire  to  emphasize  Dumas's  indebtedness  to  Schiller  he  should 
quote  and  place  side  by  side  two  short  scenes,  one  from 
Henri  III.,  the  other  from  the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  which 
only  resemble  each  other  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  handkerchief  in 
both.  But  to  turn  to  the  novels.  Mr.  Hitchman  makes  a  fierce 
onslaught  on  the  English  defenders  of  Dumas,  and  especially 
upon  one  who  has,  it  seems,  been  wicked  enough  to  refer  to 
Shakspeare's  indebtedness  to  Holinshed’s  Chronicles,  and  then 
stumbles  into  adismal  quagmire  of  contradictions  anent  Thackeray’s 
delightful  Roundabout  Paper  on  Dumas's  novels.  This  serves  as 
a  prelude  to  the  stirring  statement  that  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires 
was  entirely  the  work  of  M.  Auguste  Maquet,  and  by  way  of 
evidence  we  are  told  that  his  “  acknowledged  works  prove 
that  the  claim  advanced  on  M3  behalf  is  not  unfounded.”  This 
leads  us  to  the  reflection  that  M.  Auguste  Maquet,  who  has  made 
an  honourable  place  for  himself  in  French  literature,  is  at  least 
as  unfortunate  in  bis  English  defenders  as  Alexandre  Dumas.  Mr. 
Hitchman  has  probably  allowed  his  imagination  to  become  unduly 
heated  by  his  discovery  of  what  has  long  been  a  matter  of  noto¬ 
riety — that  M.  Maquet  was  Dumas’s  collaborateur  in  the  writing  of 
Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.  In  the  same  wholesale  way,  and  with 
less  excuse,  he  fathers  Monte  Cristo — which,  by  the  way,  follow¬ 
ing  too  common  a  blunder,  he  is  pleased  to  call  Monte  Christo— 
upon  the  notorious  feuilletoniste  M.  Fiorentino,  and  ends  by 
declaring,  “  on  very  good  authority,”  that  Dumas  never  read 
a  line  of  either  book.  It  must  be  added,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Hitchman,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  eminently  ingenuous  method, 
that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  how  untrustworthy  a  j 
person  this  Fiorentino  was.  But  his  worst  mistake  is  made  | 
when  he  waxes  wroth  concerning  that  very  delightful  book  La  j 
Chasse  au  Chastre,  which  he  declares  that  Dumas  ruthlessly  stole 
from  Mery — who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  ( 
“  This  notable  production,”  he  says,  “  has  never  been  printed 
separately  in  France.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  La  Chasse  au  Chastre  \ 
was  published  by  Didier  in  the  year  1853  with  the  author’s  name 
on  the  title-page.  With  regard  to  Mr.  flitchman’s  statement  that 
the  seventieth  place  in  M.  Querard's  list  (of  Dumas’s  novels)  is 
occupied  by  La  Chasse  au  Chastre  (Bruxelles,  1841,  in  180)  we 
can  only  add  that  we  have  consulted  this  list  and  found  the 
following: — “La  Chasse  au  Chastre,  Fantaisie  en  trois  actes, 

8  tableaux.”  Of  course  Mr.  Hitchman  attempts  to  prove  that  | 
all  the  historical  writings  of  Dumas,  except  the  mistakes  to  be  1 
met  with  in  them,  are  the  work  of  somebody  else  ;  and  naturally  j 
he  has  recourse  to  his  admired  Granier  de  Cassagnac  to  prove  it. 
For  this  we  will  content  ourselves  with  referring  him  to  M.  I 
Maxima  du  Camp’s  Souvenirs  litteraires.  But  the  cream  of  Mr.  j 
Hitchman’s  article  is  to  be  found  in  its  concluding  paragraph,  i 
wherein  he  credits  Dumas  with  the  healthy  morality  of  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires  and  other  works  which  he  has  laboriously 
striven  to  prove  that  he  never  even  read.  So  moral  are  the  books 
signed  by  Alexandre  Dumas  that  Mr.  Hitchman  declares  himself 
ready  to  forgive  “  his  habit  of  fathering  the  works  of  his 
journeymen.” 


ITALIAN  OPERA  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

MR.  SAMUEL  IIAYES  has  opened  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
fora  season  of  opera,  in  Italian,  at  cheap  prices.  Those  who 
attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  of  opera  being  sung  in  Italian 
as  a  necessary  cause  of  financial  failure  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 


that  for  several  seasons  Mr.  Mapleson  was  able  to  make  a  success 
by  giving  a  short  after-season  at  this  very  theatre  when  he  was  no 
longer  burdened  by  the  immense  salaries  of  star-artists,  hut  when 
the  training  and  practice  of  band,  chorus,  and  minor  artists 
through  the  regular  season  enabled  thoroughly  efficient  perform¬ 
ances  to  be  given.  It  appears  to  us  that,  were  a  manager  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Mr,  Carl  Rosa,  and  without  engaging  high-salaried 
artists  of  European  fame,  to  content  himself  with  a  company 
of  good  singers  and  actors,  and  devote  time  and  trouble  to 
bringing  his  performances  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as 
possible,  he  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  financial  success, 
no  matter  what  language  he  might  select  for  the  words  of  the 
operas  produced ;  though,  of  course,  English  would  be  most 
attractive  to  the  audiences  frequenting  the  cheapest  parts  of  the 
house.  But,  if  a  manager  despises  his  public,  and  thinks  that  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  them  if  the  prices  be  kept  low,  we  feel 
that  his  chances  of  making  money  are  but  small.  We  fear  that 
this  is  the  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Hayes  has  fallen.  We 
trust  that  as  the  season  goes  on  he  may  he  led  to  modify 
his  policy,  and  devote  a  little  more  care  to  the  selection  of 
his  artists  and  the  improvement  of  the  band,  and,  above  all, 
to  frequent  and  careful  rehearsal.  Amongst  the  company  at 
Her  Majesty’s  there  are  quite  enough  competent  and  good  artists 
to  perform  most  operas  well.  The  chorus  is  excellent,  and 
at  least  two  of  the  conductors  are  men  of  reputation  in  this 
country  and  of  well-tried  ability.  With  such  material  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  two  such  performances  could  be  given  as 
those  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  attend.  The  first  was 
Rossini’s  11  Rarbiere  di  Seviglia.  Signor  Frapolli  was  to  have  sung 
Almaviva,  but  was  indisposed,  and  his  place  was  efficiently  taken 
at  very  short  notice  by  Signor  Manzzini,  who  had  only  that  day 
arrived  from  Italy.  The  hand  was  not  under  Mr.  Betjemann,  and 
in  spite  of  the  tempi  being  taken  very  slow,  it  really  seemed 
wonderful  that  the  overture  could  be  got  through  at  all.  As  it 
was,  it  was  perhaps  the  worst  performance  of  an  overture  ever 
heard  in  that  theatre.  The  important  part  of  Figaro  was  taken 
by  Signor  Padilla,  who  is  apparently  to  be  the  star  of  the  season. 
He  knew  the  music,  and  he  knew  the  old  buffo  traditions  of  the 
part.  lie  went  through  what  he  had  to  do  in  a  sound  and  work¬ 
manlike  manner,  but  throughout  was  dull.  Signor  Zoboli,  as 
Bartolo,  again  was  a  storehouse  of  tradition,  and  did  his  work 
well,  whilst  Signor  Castelmary,  whose  singing  has  improved, 
not  only  knew  the  impossible  old  traditions  of  the  part,  but  went 
through  them  with  such  dramatic  and  humorous  exaggeration  as 
to  make  his  performance  one  of  great  merit.  A  word  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  Mme.  Laura  Segur,  whose  admirable  singing 
and  fluent  vocalization  in  the  florid  music  almost  made  the  un¬ 
pleasant  quality  of  her  voice  of  no  moment.  The  performance  of 
Don  Giovanni  on  Saturday,  though  showing  signs  of  improvement 
in  some  ways,  yet  showed  strongly  the  general  carelessness  of  the 
management.  Mr.  Betjemann  on  this  occasion  was  at  his  desk, 
and  by  taking  infinite  pains  succeeded  in  forcing  the  band  to  give 
a  very  fair  sketch  of  the  overture ;  but  alter  he  had  taken  the  per¬ 
formance  up  to  the  first  entry  of  Don  Giovanni  and  Donna  Anna 
in  the  first  act,  he  had  to  stop  the  band  owing  to  the  singers’  non- 
appearance,  and  a  stage  wait  of  many  minutes  followed.  When 
at  last  all  was  ready  Mr.  Betjemann  very  wisely  again  began  the 
act.  This  incident  would  not  have  been  worth  noticing  had  it 
not  been  that  several  times  entrances  were  so  delayed  as  to 
endanger  the  continuity  of  the  performance  and  that  every  change 
of  scene  involved  a  somewhat  long  wait.  Signor  Padilla  was  Don 
Giovanni;  SignorZoboli,  Mazetto;  andSignorCastelmary,Leporello. 
These  artists  showed  the  same  qualities  as  in  the  performance 
of  11  Rarbiere  di  Seviglia.  Mme.  Rose  Hersee  sang  well  and 
acted  nicely  and  gracelully  as  Zerlina.  Of  Mme.  Brio  de  Marion 
as  Donna  Anna  it  is  kindest  not  to  speak  at  all.  Mme.  Tbea 
Sanderini  played  Donna  Elvira,  and  at  one  point  her  voice 
recovered  the  tone  it  had  previously  lost,  and  she  sang  agreeably 
enough.  Finally,  Signor  Frapolli  was  set  down  for  Don  Ottavio, 
but  all  the  music,  except  the  parts  in  the  concerted  pieces,  was 
cut  out.  This  sort  of  thing  is  scarcely  what  the  public  want 
when  they  ask  for  cheap  opera.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
improve  upon  it. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

AT  the  French  Gallery,  in  Pall  Mall,  the  most  important  work 
exhibited,  as  to  size,  is  Professor  Brandt's  “  Horse  Fair 
in  Bessarabia,”  a  picture  painted  with  all  the  unsparing  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  Munich  school,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  shadows  and  the  too-obvious  dexterity  with  which 
considerable  difficulties  are  overcome.  The  same  objectionable 
qualities  are  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  met  with  in  “  Tric-trae 
Players — Cairene  Cafe,”  by  Professor  L.  C.  Muller,  although 
it  must  be  added  that,  despite  these  defects,  there  is  much 
that  is  highly  artistic  in  Professor  Muller’s  treatment  of  his 
subject.  Among  the  best  of  the  pictures  exhibited  in  this  gallery 
are  “  On  the  Sands,”  by  R.  von  Poschinger,  and  “  Threatening 
Weather,”  by  A.  Windmaier.  The  first  of  these  shows  us  a  long 
strip  of  sand  and  sea,  with  bathing  machines  and  figures — the 
scene  has  been  seriously  studied,  and  the  painting  shows  admirable 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  execution.  The  second  is  a  dark 
landscape,  with  a  lowering  sky — it  is  perhaps  a  trifle  wanting  in 
atmosphere,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the  rare  merit  of 
considerable  truth  of  colouring.  Miss  Hilda  Montalba  contributes 
one  of  her  exquisitely  artistic  Venetian  scenes,  “  On  the  Lagoons, 
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Venice,”  displaying,  ns  she  generally  does,  a  knowledge  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  effect  and  a  power  of  luminosity  that  most  other  artists 
may  envy.  The  principal  attraction  of  the  exhibition  is  to  he  found 
in  the  pictures  of  Carl  Heffner,  from  among  which  we  may  select 
for  praise  live  small  studies,  “  By  Bairn,  near  Naples.  Temple  of 
Venus  ”  ;  “  Viareggio,  a  Watering-place  near  Leghorn  ”  ;  “  Fishing- 
pool,  Viareggio”;  “  S.  Trovaso,  Venice”;  and  “On  the  Quay, 
Viareggio.”  But  for  a  certain  tendency  towards  heaviness  of 
colour,  we  should  have  no  fault  to  tind  with  these  firm  and  delicate 
little  works.  The  case  is  different  with  his  more  pretentious 
pictures,  among  which  the  most  reprehensible  is  “  Portici,  near 
Naples,  with  Vesuvius  in  the  distance,”  a  production  in  which 
insincerity  and  feebleness  go  hand  in  hand.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  four  pretentious  canvases,  “  In  the  Oampagna,”  “  Deso¬ 
lation,”  “  Solitude,”  and  “  Repose.”  These  unstable  projections 
of  a  morbidly  effect-seeking  brain  are  propped  up  with  extracts 
in  the  Catalogue  from  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  Story, 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  and  Francis  Wey,  which  are  all  unable 
to  support  the  weight  of  paint  that  has  been  laid  upon  them. 
Any  one  of  these  views  near  Rome  would  make  an  excellent 
diorama.  A  showman  should  be  engaged  to  read  out  the  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  in  this  manner  an  excellent  engine  of  torture  might 
be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  various  living  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  immortal  Dr.  Blimber.  As  far  as  technique  is  con¬ 
cerned,  criticism  would  be  hopelessly  wasted  upon  these  smug 
copies  from  nature,  and  all  that  can  be  said  about  them  is  that 
they  are  wholly  lacking  in  any  kind  of  artistic  sentiment  what¬ 
soever.  Among  the  English  and  American  pictures  in  the  French 
Gallery  we  may  select  for  special  commendation  “  In  the  Gloam¬ 
ing,”  by  Mr.  E.  Sainsbury,  which  shows  a  high  artistic  aim,  and 
no  inconsiderable  performance;  and  “Venice;  Morning,”  by  Mr. 
Pownall  Williams,  an  honest  effort  in  the  right  direction.  “  Wait¬ 
ing  for  Bacchus,”  by  Mr.  J.  Wycliffe  Taylor,  is  a  poor  study 
of  a  very  badly-stuffed  tiger.  A  “  View  on  the  Oise  at  Antwerp  ” 
is  a  wretched  specimen  of  C.  F.  Daubigny’s  work ;  and  near  it 
hangs  a  tolerable  Diaz,  painted,  according  to  the  Catalogue,  “  near 
Fontainebleau.”  We  must  also  call  attention  to  an  excellent  little 
Corot,  “  Summer  Leaves,  Ville  d’Avray,  Seine  et  Oise,”  which, 
although  it  would  scarcely  attract  the  eye  in  any  good  collection 
of  the  master’s  works,  effectually  kills  every  other  picture  hung 
on  the  same  wall  at  the  French  Gallery. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons’  Galleries  contain  some  remark¬ 
able  works,  among  which  two  pictures  by  M.  L’Hermitte  take  the 
foremost  place.  The  largest  of  these,  in  which  the  figures  are  life- 
size,  is  entitled  “  La  Moisson,”  and  will  be  familiar  to  all  who 
visited  last  year's  Salon.  A  tired  reaper  stands  clutching  his 
scythe  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  forearm  he  wipes  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  A  little  in  front  of  him,  a  woman,  with  her 
face  turned  toward  him,  is  preparing  to  bind  a  sheaf ;  behind  him 
another  woman  and  a  man  are  busy  with  the  corn.  In  the  left- 
hand  corner  is  another  mower,  half-hidden  by  the  tall  grain.  M. 
L’Hermitte  is  known  rather  as  a  master  of  black  and  white  than 
as  a  painter,  and  his  pictures  show  something  both  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects  that  might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  special 
training.  Few  men,  indeed,  have  such  a  command  of  values  or 
such  a  masterly  certainty  in  the  arrangement  of  their  compositions  ; 
neither  are  there  many  who  can  claim  precedence  of  him  as  a 
draughtsman.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  not  infrequently 
show  a  certain  insistence  of  line  which,  although  admirable  in 
effect  in  dealing  with  such  a  medium  as  charcoal,  is  out  of  place 
in  an  oil-painting.  Such  a  defect,  however,  is  hardly  worth  men¬ 
tioning  in  the  presence  of  a  genuine  work  of  art  such  as  “  La 
Moisson,”  and  we  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  smaller  picture 
exhibited  by  him,  and  called  “Mid-Day  Rest,”  it  is  non-existent. 
In  this  admirable  work  figures  and  landscape  are  bathed  in  warm 
vibrating  atmosphere — it  is  perfectly  rich  and  harmonious  in 
colour,  and  the  figures  are  firm  and  decided  without  any  hint  of 
hardness.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman’s  Oriental  picture  “The  Halt” 
is  thoroughly  sound  work,  and  shows  greater  sobriety  of  colour 
and  more  truth  of  light  and  shade  than  one  generally  expects 
to  meet  with  at  his  hands.  We  find  a  very  inferior  example 
of  M.  Benjamin  Constant  in  “Flowers  of  the  Harem,”  a  study 
which  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  the  style  of  art  to  be  met 
with  on  the  lids  of  French  chocolate-boxes,  and  which  con¬ 
veys  no  hint  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant’s  extraordinary  power 
of  rendering  texture.  Neither  can  Messrs.  G.  and  D.  F.  Laugee 
be  congratulated  on  the  pictures  they  exhibit  here.  “  The  First¬ 
born,”  by  M.  G.  Laugde,  is  a  mawkish,  soft,  and  ill-drawn  effigy 
of  a  mother  and  child,  while  M.  D.  F.  Laugee  hardly  comes 
better  off  with  a  weak  and  commonplace  picture  called  “Village 
Courtship.”  The  fact  that  artists  of  talent  and  reputation  should 
condescend  to  exhibit  such  stuff  in  an  English  gallery  is  partially 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Academy  towards  foreign  art,  London  is 
rapidly  getting  to  be  considered  on  the  Continent  in  the  light  of  a 
place  where  rubbish  and  honest  work  stand  an  equal  chance  of 
success.  M.  Jacquet  sends  some  of  his  clever,  meretricious  painting, 
which  has  happily  rather  less  chance  of  being  accepted  in  London 
than  it  has  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Stirling  Dyce  sends  a  landscape  with 
figure,  “  Siez-sur-Loing,”  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Gretz  and  Barbizon  schools,  if  only  on 
account  of  its  ingenious  lack  of  originality.  Among  the  best 
pictures  in  the  Gallery  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton’s  “  Exiles,”  two 
women  standing  among  recks  on  a  sandy  shore  and  looking  across 
the  sea.  Mr.  Boughton’s  large  and  simple  handling  contrasts 
ludicrously  with  the  mean  and  niggling  treatment  which  is  to 


be  met  with  in  a  “  Iiayfield  at  Whittington,”  by  Mr.  Leader, 
which  hangs  immediately  below  it.  We  need  hardly  call  atten- 
tioii  to  the  exquisite  qualities  contained  in  Mr.  Josef  Israels’s 
“  Watching  for  Father,”  with  its  beautiful  scheme  of  sober 
colour  and  its  tender  sentiment.  Of  the  average  quality  of  work 
displayed  in  Mr.  Thomas  McLean’s  Gallery  we  cannot  say  much 
— the  first  impression  received  on  entering  is  one  of  disastrous 
and  hideous  colour  on  all  sides.  In  the  places  of  honour 
are  three  pictures  by  Mr.  Millais.  Of  “Little  Miss  Mullet”  and 
“  A  Message  from  the  Sea  ”  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  a  great  artist  lowering  himself  to  such  a  level ;  but  the 
third,  “  The  Mistletoe  Gatherer,”  amply  consoles  us  for  the  other 
two.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  to  go  back  to 
Gainsborough  in  order  to  find  anything  to  which  to  compare  it  in 
English  art.  And,  we  may  add,  Mr.  Millais  seems  to  us  to  possess 
some  qualities  in  which  Gainsborough  was  lacking.  Both  in  form 
and  colour  “  The  Mistletoe  Gatherer  ”  is  a  masterpiece.  In  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  picture  a  young  girl  is  seated  with  branches 
of  mistletoe;  in  the  background  wre  have  a  snowy  landscape  and 
an  almost  white  cloudy  sky.  The  play  of  light  and  rejection 
between  sky  and  ground  ;  the  exquisitely  subtle  gradations  of 
tone  and  the  fresh  cold  atmosphere  are  matchlessly  rendered 
and  cunningly  wrought  up  to  a  climax  in  the  superbly  free 
drawing  of  the  figure  and  its  splendour  of  colour.  Here  is  a 
work  which  has  the  true  spark  of  life  in  it,  and  in  which 
the  hand  of  a  great  master  is  apparent  throughout.  Next  in 
merit  comes  Mr.  Josef  Israels’s  “The  Widow’s  Harvest,”  an  old 
woman  gleaning  in  a  field.  Mr.  Josef  Israels  is  here  seen  at  his 
best  in  dealing  with  open-air  subjects.  It  is  a  work  of  true 
pathos  and  worthy  of  much  carefid  study.  “Dutch  Pastures  ”  is 
hardly  up  to  Mr.  M.  Haas’s  usual  mark.  The  landscape  abounds 
in  fine  qualities,  but  the  cows  in  the  foreground  are  softly 
modelled,  and  perhaps  scarcely  true  in  colour.  Mr.  Ilenry  Moore’s 
“  Off  the  Yorkshire  Coast  ”  is  an  admirable  piece  of  sea-painting — 
crisp  and  fresh  and  thoroughly  sincere.  M.  Eugene  Feyen’s 
“  Oyster  Dredgers — a  Misty  Morning,”  would  be  a  better  pi  cture 
were  it  not  so  elaborately  composed  and  prettyfied.  Mr.  Walter 
Gay’s  “  The  Tailor's  Shop  ”  is  an  excellent  study,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stewart’s  “  Siesta,”  a  lady7  in  an  orange  dress  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
is  full  of  the  chic  and  yo  of  the  Paris  studios.  A  mong  the  land¬ 
scapes,  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  “  Cornfield  near  Reigate  ”  stands  out  in 
uncompromising  badness.  Bad  arrangement,  worse  colour,  and 
vicious  drawing  vie  with  each  other  to  make  this  canvas  an 
example  and  a  terror  to  all  landscape-painters.  We  find,  also, 
a  wondrous  production  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Harris,  called  “  Autumn 
from  the  Woods  above  Arthog,  N.  Wales.”  Mr.  D.  Cameron’s 
“Barley  Harvest — In  the  Trossachs”  shows  careful  study  and 
some  sense  of  values.  In  M.  Passini’s  “Courtyard  at  Cairo” 
we  find  that  perfect  blending  of  broad  and  delicate  treatment 
which  we  have  long  since  been  taught  to  expect  at  his  hands. 
M.  V.  Corcos's  “An  English  Girl  in  Paris”  is  brimming  over 
with  cleverness.  The  girl  leans  on  a  balcony,  and  we  see  a 
view  of  Paris  behind  and  below  her  which  is  thoroughly  cha¬ 
racteristic.  IBs  English  girl  is,  however,  distinctly  French.  Mr. 
Keeley  Halswelle’s  “  Evening  on  the  Thames,  Wargrave,”  is 
cleverly  painted,  and  wholly  wanting  in  originality.  Why 
M.  Luminais’s  “  Advanced  Guard  ”  should  have  been  hung 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  it  is  hardly  apparent. 
Although  not  a  work  of  any  great  importance,  it  is  full  of  masterly 
execution  ;  and,  considering  the  quality  of  much  of  the  work 
that  is  violently  thrust  upon  one’s  attention  in  Mr.  McLean's 
Gallery,  it  certainly  merits  a  far  better  place. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

rTY  HE  concert  of  November  8  opened  with  an  excellent  perform- 
JL  ance  of  Sterndale  Bennett’s  graceful  Overture,  “  The  Naiads,” 
which  was  followed  by  Brahms’s  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  No.  2,  in  B  flat.  (Op.  83),  with  Herr  Professor  Heinrich 
Barth  at  the  piano.  The  orchestral  part  was  played  to  perfection, 
and  a  special  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  horns  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  playing  of  a  by  no  means  easy  passage  in  the  first  movement. 
Brahms’s  work  is  too  well  known  and  too  justly  admired  to  call  for 
detailed  criticism.  In  considering  Herr  Barth’s  playing  we  must 
take  into  account  not  only  his  performance  in  the  Concerto,  but 
also  his  rendering  of  his  two  solos,  Impromptu  No.  3  (Op.  90)-, 
Schubert,  and  Characterstiick  No.  7  (Op.  7),  Mendelssohn.  In  all 
his  music  Herr  Barth  showed  sound  qualities  as  a  musician  and  a 
large,  bold  style,  together  with  perfect  mastery  of  his  instrument. 
In  the  Concerto,  however,  his  playing  was  disfigured  by  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  thump  and  a  general  heaviness  of  touch,  as  well  as 
by  abrupt  changes  of  power,  with  little  or  no  trace  of  the  art  of 
gradation.  In  the  solos,  however,  the  touch  seemed  to  change, 
and,  whilst  losing  nothing  of  its  crispness  and  brilliancy,  to  take  on 
softness  and  lightness;  whilst  the  marvellous  accuracy  and  fluency  of 
execution  of  the  most  difficult  passages  marked  him  at  once  as  a 
master  of  the  instrument.  Two  short  orchestral  pieces  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  programme,  the  first  being  a  Minuet  from 
M.  Massenet’s  new  opera,  Manon.  Those  who  have  formed  their 
opinion  of  M.  Massenet's  merits  from  his  powerful  and  dramatic, 
if  somewhat  noisy,  opera,  Le  Hoi  cle  Lahore ,  must  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  delicate  poetic  fancy  of  what  the 
programme  compiler  so  justly  calls  “this  graceful  trifle.”  The 
other  short  orchestral  piece  was  a  “  Serenade  Hongroise  ”  by 
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Joncieres,  played  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  This  -work 
is  pretty  and  graceful  enough,  in  a  somewhat  marked  French 
style,  though  in  parts  it  impresses  us  as  rather  laboured  and 
noisy.  The  event  of  the  day,  however,  was  Mine.  Trebelli’s 
first  appearance  at  these  concerts  (though  not  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  She  chose  for  her  songs  “  Di 
tanti  palpiti,”  from  Rossini's  Tancredi ;  a  somewhat  common¬ 
place  ballad,  “  Star  of  my  heart,”  composed  for  her  by  Denza ;  and 
the  Gavotte  from  Ambroise  Thomas's  Mignon.  Mme.  Trebelli 
has  quite  recovered  the  full  powers  of  her  exquisite  voice,  which 
is  now  even  more  fresh,  full,  and  even  in  quality  than  it  was 
five  years  ago  ;  and,  further,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  great 
artist,  Mme.  Trebelli  is  a  diligent  student  of  the  art  of  singing, 
and  has  one  great  rival — herself — whom  she  steadily  strives  to 
surpass.  Whenever  we  hear  the  great  contralto,  we  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  we  have  beard  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  art  of  singing,  only  to  be  undeceived  the  next  time  we  hear 
her  by  finding  that  she  has  made  further  progress  in  her  art. 
Whether  it  be  possible  to  sing  better  than  Mme.  Trebelli  sang  at 
this  concert  is  a  problem  only  to  be  solved  by  herself.  A  fine 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  “  Scotch  ”  Symphony  brought  a  long 
concert  to  a  close. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  J.  B.  MOZLEY.* 

AMONG  the  incidents  of  the  day  may  be  noted  how  strongly 
general  interest  has  revived  upon  the  details  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  We  do  not  mean  interest  in  the  progress  of  High 
Church  practice  and  doctrine — for  of  that  there  never  has  been  any  j 
abatement  during  the  days  of  the  present  active  generation — but 
the  specific  study  of  the  specific  men,  emphatically  from  Oxford, 
to  whose  exertions,  chiefly  literary,  centring,  as  they  did,  in  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  is  mainly  due  that  revival  of  that  consistent 
and  pronounced  High  Churchmanship  which  seemed  to  have  lan¬ 
guished,  except  in  the  secret  recesses  of  old-fashioned  private  devo¬ 
tion,  since  the  waning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nineteen  years 
ago,  indeed — strange  that  it  should  be  so  long  a  time — a  temporary 
excitement  greeted  Dr.  Newman’s  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sud  ;  but  the 
interest  was  rather  about  the  one  great  man  than  about  his  school 
and  party,  and  it  soon  died  away  as  a  revelation  of  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  writer’s  imperfectly-grasped  psychology.  Now,  however, 
when  some  forty  years  and  more  can  be  counted  since  the  Trac¬ 
tarian  apparition  puzzled,  affrighted,  or  provoked  men  of  so  many 
different  frames  of  mind,  the  materials  fur  history  are  crowding 
on  us.  Not  to  mention  the  long-silent  Sir  William  Palmer, 
and  the  incidental  information  contained  in  Mr.  Hope  Scott’s 
Memoirs,  the  two  most  valuable  contributors  of  materials  have 
been  two  brothers,  dissimilar  in  all  things  except  their  intimate 
connexion  with  Tractarian  thought  and  action  and  the  abilitv 
which  they  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  very  important  factors.  We  have  already  examined  Mr. 
Thomas  Mozley's  Reminiscences  at  length,  and  shall  not  recur  to 
them,  Autobiographical  as  both  his  work  and  the  letters  of  his 
brother,  Professor  James  Mozley,  really  are,  they  present  singular 
differences  of  treatment.  Mr.  Thomas  Mozley’s  Memoirs,  written 
continuously  in  old  age  long  after  the  events  described  had  become 
history,  manifest  the  defects  inseparable  from  such  a  method  of 
composition.  But  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  writer  being 
able,  from  subsequent  events,  to  take  the  proportionate  measure  of 
the  subjects  of  his  portraiture  and  to  write  under  the  guiding 
light  of  retrospect.  Professor  Mozley’s  letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  instantaneous  photographs.  They  give  the  reader,  on 
the  very  day,  event  and  man  illustrating  each  other  with  electric 
correspondence.  A  very  competent  editor  who  had  her  heart  in 
her  work  has  woven  these  together  into  a  consecutive  narrative 
with  just  enough  explanation  to  make  all  references  clear,  and 
add  the  necessary  additional  touch,  but  never  so  as  to  destroy  the 
pure  ore.  With  much  discretion,  the  letters  are  selected  from  those 
which  were  addressed  to  that  very  intimate  circle  to  whom  the 
writer  used  to  bare  his  whole  heart. 

J.  B.  Mozley’s  life  ranged  from  1813  to  1S7S,  while  his  earliest 
selected  letter  belongs  to  1826,  and  his  latest  from  which  any 
extract  is  given  was  written  in  1877.  It  was  a  career  of  few 
events  and  no  sensational  surprises,  but  full  of  labour  and  of 
genius,  and,  so  to  speak,  absorbing  and  concentrating  that  varied 
chapter  of  contemporary  history  of  which  the  Church  of  England  1 
was  the  subject  and  Oxford  the  locale.  An  undergraduateship  and  j 
bachelorship  of  great  promise  were,  after  the  due  number  of  dis-  i 
appointments,  rewarded  by  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen.  In  course  ! 
of  years  tie  resident  don  w; s  transformed  into  the  vicar  of  the 
College  living  of' Old  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  when  he  made  a  very 
happy  marriage.  In  1869,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judicious  exercise 
of  patronage,  Mr.  Mozley  was  promoted  to  the  more  appropriate 
osition  of  Canon-residentiary  of  Worcester,  while  still  more 
appily  1871  saw  him,  through  the  same  agency,  restored  to  that 
Oxford  life  which  he  had  graced  so  well  as  tenant  of  the  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Divinity  with  its  attached  stall  at  Christchurch.  A  pro¬ 
fessorial  career  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and  unsparing  toil  was 

*  Letters  of  the  See.  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
and  Regius  Srofessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  bv 
bis  Sister.  London  :  Kivingtons.  1885. 


suddenly  and  sadly  cut  short  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1876,  which, 
however,  happily  affected  his  bodily  rather  than  his  mental  powers, 
till  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  terminated  in  January  1878  a  life 
singular  for  the  reputation  which  he  had  won  among  the  select 
few  and  the  ignorance  of  his  great  capacities  among  the  general 
multitude.  The  least  dash  of  the  posturer  would  have  made  his 
popular  fame,  for  he  had  latent  humour  enough  to  counter¬ 
balance  his  terrible  power  of  concentrated  logic.  But  posturing 
was  a  mental  condition  not  so  much  abhorrent  to  Mozley’s  nature 
as  absolutely  beyond  and  beside  his  schedule  of  possibilities. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  lively  pictures  of  the  moving  scene  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Odyssey  which  was  unrolling  at  Oxford  given  in 
these  letters,  we  may  refer  to  those  which  Mr.  Mozley  wrote  upon 
the  condemnation  and  degradation  of  Mr.  Ward.  The  date  was 
the  beginning  of  1845.  Tract  90  was  then  four  years  old,  and 
Mr.  Newman,  with  his  immediate  followers,  was  hanging  on  by 
a  thread  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  University  in 
the  extemporized  monastery  which  they  had  fitted  up  in  the 
village  of  Littlemore,  close  to  Oxford.  Things  might  have 
been  reasonably  reckoned  even  by  the  most  stormy  petrel 
as  sufficiently  confused ;  but  Mr.  YV.  G.  Ward,  Fellow  of 
Balliol,  had  contrived  to  add  a  fresh  and  portentous  element  of 
offence.  Mr.  Ward,  a  masterly  logician  and  a  wit  of  no  mean 
powers,  who  had  a  few  years  previously  passed  over  to  the 
Tractarian  side  with  bewildering  suddenness,  published  a  bulky 
tome,  The  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which,  in  a  rather 
eccentric  fashion,  he  combined  a  very  stiff  argument  for  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  holding  all  Roman  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  England 
with  precepts  of  ascetic  piety  drawn  at  great  length  from  Roman 
sources,  and  intended  to  exemplify  the  practical,  no  less  than  the 
doctrinal,  superiority  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  an  audacious 
work,  and  not  to  be  redeemed  by  its  cleverness  and  high  spiritual 
tone  from  the  charge  of  wanton  disturbance ;  while  it  was  per¬ 
haps  all  the  more  vexatious  because,  with  all  respect  for  Mr. 
"Ward’s  high  character,  no  one  would  d  priori  have  presumed  that 
the  ascetic  side  of  theology  would  have  been  the  one  which  would 
have  bad  the  greatest  attractions  for  him.  A  wise  University 
would  have  let  the  book  sink  or  swim  as  ponderosity  or  levity 
prevailed  in  its  pages;  for  Mr.  Ward  had  neither  cure  of  souls 
nor  tutorial  responsibilities,  while  all  men  of  sense  ought  to  have 
known  that  there  was  no  such  telling  advertisement  as  persecu¬ 
tion.  But  Oxford  at  that  time  was  unwise  and  oft'  the  balance, 
and,  as  one  cannot  doubt,  thirsting  to  find  some  whipping-boy  on 
whose  body  to  execute  its  revenge  upon  Mr.  Newman,  so  Oxford 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Ward,  both  by  condemning 
his  book  and  by  degrading  him  from  his  degree  of  M.A.,  while, 
in  order  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  the  authorities  devised  the 
imposition  of  a  new  test.  Miss  Mozley  omits  to  tell  us  what  this 
test  was  ;  but  we  find  on  referring  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  not  to  quote  any  more  recondite  authority, 
that  it  combined  the  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in 
the  sense  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  issued  with 
that  in  which  the  University  now  read  them.  On  January  23, 
1S45,  Mr.  Mozley  wrote  to  his  sister: — 

They  have  got  an  opinion  about  the  Degradation  and  the  Test  from 
Bethel!  and  Dodson  (Queen’s  Advocate),  strongly  against  the  legality  of 
both.  This  was  shown  at  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  0I1 !  oh  !  d.  ;  on  the 
principle  that  any  opinion  could  be  got  for  two  guineas.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  they  will  withdraw  the  Test.  Almost  the  whole  Board 
were  giving  their  experience  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  votes  against 
it  there  was  certain  to  be,  the  Provost  [of  Oriel,  Dr.  Hawkins]  alone 
declaring  that  his  experience  was  two  to  one  for;  and  that  people’s  eyes 
were  opening  to  its  merits  everyday.  Gaisford  [Dean  of  Christ  Church] 
said  he  had  been  advised  by  a  person  of  “  very  high  consideration,”  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Sir  J.  Graham,  to  carry  the  two  former  [condemnation  and 
degradation  of  Ward]  with  a  high  hand,  but  not  to  press  the  latter 
[the  test]. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  James  Graham  when  he  gave  this 
very  gratuitous  advice,  if  he  ever  did  give  it,  was  Home  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  test  as  it  turned  out  had  been  already  given  up,  but  the 
Hebdomadal  Board — i.e.  the  assembled  heads  of  houses  who  were 
then  under  the  Laudian  Statutes  the  supreme  governors  of  the 
University — would  not  be  baulked  of  their  determination  to  do 
something  very  vindictive  and  very  foolish,  so  the  idea  was  started 
of  a  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  four  years  old,  never  reprinted,  and 
with  its  author  in  retreat.  On  this  Mr.  Mozley  writes  to  his  sistei' 
under  date  of  February  1 :  — 

The  Number  Ninety  move  is  a  gross  one  indeed  ;  I  should  hardly  think 
it  enn  succeed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  time  for  it  now,  to  bring  it  on 
on  the  13th  ;  and  it  could  hardly  do  to  renew.  That  da  capo  plan  seldom 
succeeds.  There  must  be  a  week’s  notice,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  before  the  discussion  of  the  matter  there,  after  the 
presentation  of  the  petition.  This,  if  the  petition  is  presented  Monday  after 
next,  which  is  the  lirst  opportunity  it  can,  makes  the  simple  discu.-sion  of 
the  matter  impossible  at  the  Board  till  after  the  13th,  unless  they  violate 
their  own  rules,  and,  if  they  did,  there  is  not,  I  think,  statutable  time  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  tor  the  proposition  that  is  to  he  brought  before 
Convocation.  Anyhow,  it  would  have  to  be  done  with  such  disgraceful 
precipitation  that  they  dare  hardly  venture  it. 

The  book  does  not  explain  how  these  difficulties  were  got  over ;  the 
persecuting  policy  seemed  to  thrive,  and  on  Ash  Wednesday  Mr. 
Mozley's  estimation  of  the  position  was: — 

As  you  will  have  heard  the  No.  XC.  move  has  mounted  up  tremcndouslv. 
I  confess  it  was  so  very  low  and  ungenerous  that  I  did  not  expect  it ;  at 
the  same  time  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  surprised,  now  it  has  happened  so  ; 
one  is  surprised  at  nothing. 

A  few  days  later  we  learn  that  “  Judge  Coleridge  was  fierce  against 
the  thing,  and  was  for  the  Proctor’s  vetoing.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
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disapproved  of  it.  Pusev  heard  from  Gladstone,  who  was  exceedingly  ' 
indignant,  and  seemed  almost  to  hint  at  some  demonstration  against  1 
it  from  himself.”  On  the  other  hand,  “  Newman  is  of  course  very  j 
easy,  though  he  feels  such  demonstrations  more  than  he  shows.” 

At  length  the  great  day  which  was  to  wituess  the  suppressing  ! 
both  of  Mr.  Ward  and  of  Tract  go  arrived,  and  the  scene  is  graphi-  i 
cally  described  by  Mr.  Mozleyin  a  letter  written  in  February  1S45, 
the  crisis  occurring  on  the  13th: — • 

The  decision  in  Convocation  will  have  come  to  you  before  you  get  this 
note:  777 — 386  on  the  first  [condemnation  of  book]  ;  369—511  on  the 
second  [degradation  of  Ward].  Some  of  our  side  were  disappointed,  and 
there  was  a  general  gloom  thrown  over  us,  for  there  really  were  strong 
expectations  that  the  Degradation  would  not  be  carried.  1  never  was 
sanguine  enough  to  think  so,  and  when  I  saw  the  full  Theatre  the  affair 
seemed  settled.  I)ut,  after  all,  it  was  a  near-run  thing.  A  majority  of 
fifty  is  nothing  on  such  a  question.  The  point  is  carried,  and  now  a  legal 
career  is  in  prospect.  Ward’s  speech  was  clear  and  fluent.  lie  has  a  very 
good  voice,  and  every  word  was  heard. 

The  main  line  was  that  all  parties  in  the  Church  did  subscribe  in  a  non¬ 
natural  sense  some  parts  or  other  of  the  Articles  and  formularies.  His  tone 
was  too  conversational,  and  had  not  effect  enough.  Mr.  tslandv,  however, 
was  convinced  by  it,  and  consequently  voted  for  him  on  the  first  point,  on 
which  he  had  not  intended  to  vote  at  all.  Mr.  F.  Dj’son  was  up,  and  j 
voted  right.  After  all,  I  really  am  astonished  at  the  number  of  men,  and  [ 
sort  of  men,  who  supported  Ward  after  such  avowals  as  he  made.  It  is 
really  a  phenomenon  to  me.  If  he  said  once  he  said  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  “I  believe  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Homan  Church,”  j 
and  511  members  of  Convocation  voted  for  him.  Of  course  not  half-a-dozen  j 
of  these  agree  with  him,  but  some  think  that  Convocation  is  not  the  proper  I 
place  to  decide  theological  questions  ;  others  that  Romanism  is  nut  worse 
than  heresy,  and  that  Ward  ought  not  to  bo  degraded  when  Ilampden.  and 
Whatclv,  and  a  hundred  others  are  let  off.  Siill  it  is  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  to  me  that  511  should  have  voted  so.  Of  course,  we  had  a 
great  many  Liberals  on  our  side,  and  all  sorts  of  people  on  different 
grounds.  But  still  it  is  considered  on  the  whole  a  Puscyite  minority. 

Things  are  in  an  odd  state,  but  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them.  I 
heartily  wish  that  Ward  could  have  been  gagged,  but  if  he  does  say 
tilings,  and  come  out,  he  is  a  fact  aud  part  of  the  state  of  things  one  lias  to 
cope  with. 

P.S. — Guillemarde,  the  Senior  Proctor,  delivered  his  veto  with  immense 
effect  [this  on  the  No.  XC.  question].  A  shout  of  Non  was  raised,  and 
resounded  through  the  whole  building  and  Placets  from  the  other  side, 
over  which  Guillemarde’s  Nobis  procuratoribus  non  placet  was  heard  like  a 
trumpet,  and  cheered  enormously.  The  Dean  of  Chichester  threw  himself 
out  of  his  Doctor’s  seat,  and  shook  both  Proctors  violently  by  the  hand. 
The  requisition  has  been  renewed,  us  we  expected.  I  don’t  know  any  more 
vet. 


able  event  produced  on  men  equal  in  ability  though  not  identical 
in  temperament:  — 

Oxford,  May  iqf/i,  1845. 

My  Dear  Scott, —  .  .  .  Xow,to  touch  on  a  more  serious  subject,  you 
mention  Newman  aud  the  Littlemore  company.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true. 
Indeed,  one  can  no  longer  speak  in  the  ambiguous  tone  at  all.  It  is  actually 
to  take  place  some  time  or  other.  One  must  be  prepared  for  it.  I  ought  to 
have  writteu  and  talked  about  the  subject  with  you  before  ;  but  it  bas  been 
such  a  painful  one  to  me  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  it,  and  even 
now  it  is  a  great  effort  to  me  to  write  about  it.  I  have  known  of  the 
tendency  so  long  myself,  indeed,  that  I  hardly  feel  more  acutely  about  it 
now  than  I  did  a  year  ago.  I  have  got  used  to  the  idea  in  a  way.  But  it  is 
something  like  being  used  to  being  hanged.  I  hardly  expect  it  to  take 
place  this  year,  but  I  cannot  look  for  a  much  longer  respite. 

I  had  a  note  from  Newman  a  month  ago,  immediately  after  the  C.  R. 
He  wrote  about  my  own  article.*  It  had  touched  him  much,  ho  said. 
What  he  says  of  himself  is  that  he  is  borne  along  by  an  irresistible  course 
of  mind  in  the  direction  lie  is  going,  that  he  lias  withstood  it,  and  yet  it 
will  take  him.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  very  new  in  this.  It 
is  what  most  persons  who  go  through  religious  changes  describe  themselves 
as  undergoing.  But  it  is  the  ground  he  takes ;  he  cannot  help  the  working 
of  his  own  mind. 

So  now  he  has  come  to  a  point  where  I  cannot  follow  him.  It  is  a  pain, 
indeed,  to  be  in  a  church  without  him.  But  I  cannot  help  that.  Xo  one, 
of  course,  can  prophesy  the  course  of  his  own  mind  ;  but  I  feel  at  present 
that  I  could  no  more  leave  the  English  Church  than  fly.  What  the  upshot 
of  this  is  to  be  we  have  vet  to  see.  We  arc  in  a  struggle.  One's  spiritual 
home  is  a  stormy  and  unsettled  one  ;  but  still  it  is  one’s  home.  At  least  it 
is  mine.— Yours  very  truly, 

J.  II.  Mozley. 

To  tills  letter  Mr.  Scott  replied  at  once.  It  shows  how  deep  a  current  of 
feeling  flowed -under  a  tone  aud  manner  characterised  by  an  airy,  half 
cynical  humour. 

May  17  th,  1845. 

My  Dear  Mozley, —  .  .  .  The  mention  of  C.  takes  me  (though,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  taking,  for  mv  heart  is  always  there)  to  J.  H.  N.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  one  liad  for  some  time  attempted  to  realise  what  must  be, 
but  it  is  just  the  same  as  attempting  to  realise  losing  wife  or  child.  I  for 
one  have  always,  in  my  measure,  leant  upon  Newman — though  I  am 
scarcely  acquainted  with  him— lived  upon  him,  made  him  my  other  and 
|  better  nature ;  so  the  crash  is  to  me  most  overpowering.  I  dare  not 
criticise  any  action  of  his  ;  he  is  in  gifts  and  acquirements  and  in  all  ways 
so  infinitely  above  me  that  I  cannot  argue  about  the  matter,  only  feel,  and 
this  of  course  selfishly.  1  cannot  follow  him.  I  have  no  calls  that  way,  I 
i  cannot  think  that  we  are  even  what  we  are  without  God’s  especial  provi¬ 
dence,  and  this  that  we  may  be  the  better,  not  by  individual  but  by 
corporate  action  and  expansiou.  .  .  .  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

William  Scott. 


Mr.  Guillemard’s  (ho  had  no  e  in  his  name)  colleague  in  the  proctor¬ 
ship  and  the  veto  was  Mr.  Church,  now  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  Mr.  Mozley.  Mr.  Guillemard  died 
young.  The  Dean  of  Chichester,  whose  energetic  action  is  de¬ 
scribed,  was  an  old  man,  Dr.  Chandler,  belonging  to  the  High 
Church  party  of  an  elder  generation,  who  lived  long  enough  to 
show  generous  sympathy  with,  and  to  give  energetic  aid  to,  the 
more  active  Church  man  ship  of  younger  men. 

The  farce  which,  with  true  dramatic  propriety,  was  to  follow 
the  Ward  tragedy,  was  not  long  kept  back,  for  in  a  few  days  Mr. 
Ward  wrote  to  the  Times  announcing,  in  a  very  business-like 
manner,  that,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  gift  which  justifies  celibacy, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  wife.  Of  course  all  idea  of 
further  molestation  at  once  and  for  ever  ceased,  but  unluckily  so 
also  did  the  sale  of  the  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was 
promising  to  be  a  remunerative  adventure  for  the  bookseller.  But 
with  this  unnatural  peace  the  mischief  of  these  unworthy  proceed¬ 
ings  was  not  allayed.  A  few  months  saw  Mr.  Newman’s  defection, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  recoil  from  this  and  other 
vindictive  acts  of  persecution  helped  to  produce  that  indifference 
or  hostility  to  all  positive  belief  which  has  characterized  at  Oxford, 
as  it  has  not  at  Cambridge,  the  abrogation  of  University  Tests. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mozley  had  in  1844  engaged  in  duties  which 
put  his  great  talents  at  the  service  of  the  Church  outside  of  the 
charmed  circle  of  Oxford.  The  British  Critic,  that  able  and  in¬ 
cautious  mouthpiece  of  accentuated  Tractarianism,  originally  edited 
by  Mr.  Newman,  and  then  by  bis  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mozley  3 
brother  Thomas,  had  come  to  an  end,  and  High  Churcbmanship 
needed  a  quarterly  organ.  The  English  Review  claimed  to  till  the 
breach,  but  iu  spite  of  the  admitted  ability  of  many  of  its 
articles  iu  its  earlier  days,  when  it  reckoned,  among  other  con¬ 
tributors,  Mr.  Woodhain  and  Archdeacon  Manning,  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  its  editor,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College, 
were  too  prominent  to  secure  for  it  the  general  confidence  of 
those  whom  it  claimed  to  represent,  and  after  steadily  growing 
worse  and  worse,  it  ceased  in  a  few  years  to  appear.  An 
old-fashioned  monthly  magazine,  with  the  cumbrous  name  of 
Christian  Remembrancer,  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  circulation,  and  this  without  change  of  title  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1S44  turned  into  a  quarterly  under  the  joint  editorship 
of  Mr.  Mozley  aud  of  another  man  of  remarkable  talent,  Mr. 
William  Scott,  who  was  able  to  work,  and  work  well,  a  poor  and 
populous  parish  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  occupy  a  literary 
position  which  only  was  not  recognized  as  of  the  highest  quality 
as  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  wield  an  anonymous  pen.  The  editors 
were  two  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  their  own  periodical,  iu 
which  first  appeared  Mr.  Mozley’s  biographical  articles  on  Laud, 
Strafford,  Cromwell,  and  Luther,  and  others  of  those  powerful 
essays  which  were  reprinted  after  his  death,  as  well  as  the  masterly 
answer,  a  book  in  the  guise  of  an  article,  to  Newman’s  Develop¬ 
ment,  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  was  separately  republished. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  Mozley  and  Scott  when  Mr. 
Kewmans  secession  had  become  a  certainty  are  worth  reprinting, 
from  the  visible  light  they  throw  on  the  effect  which  that  lament-  ' 


The  editorial  partnership  was  at  last  rather  strangely  dissolved. 
Mr.  Mozley  was  unable  to  convince  himself  that  the  Gorham  judg¬ 
ment  delivered  in  1850  was  a  contradiction  of  the  baptismal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  other  High  Churchmen 
regarded  it,  and  with  his  high  sense  of  honour  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  an  organ  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  out  of 
karmoDy  with  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  published  on  so 
important  a  matter,  otherwise  he  still  remained  a  High  Church¬ 
man,  and  after  his  rule  of  leader  had  come  to  an  end  he  continued 
friend,  sympathizer,  and  adviser.  Still  bis  affectionate  feelings 
continued  unabated  for  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  become  sole  editor  of 
The  Christian  Remembrancer,  and  the  news  of  his  death  in 
January  1872  was  a  great  grief  to  him. 

It  would  now  be  alike  a  wrong  to  this  paper  and  to  the 
memory  uf  a  very  remarkable  man  any  more  to  conceal  that  which 
the  etiquettes  of  journalism  long  compelled  us  to  hide  under  the 
veil  of  a  conventional  mystery.  From  the  very  first  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  down  to  that  late  date  when  the  weakness  of 
approaching  death  made  the  pen  drop  from  his  hand,  the  services 
of  William  Scott  to  the  Saturday  Review  as  constaut  writer  and 
most  trusted  counsellor  were  invaluable. 

Here  we  prefer  to  leave  the  book  and  not  attempt  an  im¬ 
possible  analysis  of  its  varied  and  rapidly  changing  contents.  It 
is  not  one  which  can  hope  for  the  wide  circulation  which  rewards 
the  revelations  of  popular  favourites  or  conspicuous  publicists ;  but 
it  is  one  which  ought  to  have  been  published,  aud  it  will  he 
especially  valuable  as  future  materials  for  the  history  of  a  very 
interesting  epoch  in  our  Church  history. 


THREE  SENSATIONAL  XOYELS.f 

“  ATTE  don’t  expect  grammar  at  the  Vic,  but  you  might  jine 
t  V  your  fiats,”  is  a  well-known  dramatic  criticism,  which  also 
applies  to  the  construction  of  sensational  novels.  The  authors 
might  “join  their  flats.”  Where  sentiment,  style,  psychological 
analysis,  and  the  drawing  of  character  are  almost  wholly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  an  exciting  plot,  to  the  unravelling  of  a  secret,  the  plot 
should  he  fashioned  with  the  utmost  care  aud  skill.  There  are,  of 
course,  sensational  stories  in  which  character  and  style  are  not 
left  out  of  the  compound.  In  Mr.  Stevenson's  New  Arabian 
Nights,  for  example,  the  characters  are  full  of  truth  and  humour. 
Some  circumstance  of  the  utmost  improbability,  some  quite 
fantastic  motives  and  incidents,  are  dropped  into  the  calm  of 
every-day  lives,  and  produce  the  necessary  and  most  unusual  con¬ 
sequences.  But  the  consequences  follow  as  the  conclusion  follows, 
from  the  premisses,  logically  and  inevitably,  and  the  persons  act 
as,  given  the  circumstances,  they  would  do  in  real  life.  The 

*  “  Recent  Proceedings  in  Oxford.” 

f  Dark  Buys.  By  Hugh  Comvay.  Bristol:  Arrowsmitk.  1884. 

Band  and  Ring.  By  Anna  Green.  London:  Ward  &  Lock.  1884. 

A  Strange  Disappearance.  By  Anna  Green.  Loudon  :  Ward  &  Lock. 
1884. 
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novelist  only  invites  us  to  grant  him  the  circumstances  for  the 
sake  of  romantic  excitement,  and  then  works  on  in  a  thoroughly 
artistic  manner. 

This  is  the  “grand  style”  in  sensational  fiction,  the  style  of 
Monte  Cnsto.  It  is  not,  we  think,  the  style  of  Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s 
new  romance,  Dark  Days.  Here  the  “flats”  are  insufficiently 
“  joined. The  extraordinary  success  of  his  Called  Back  was 
obtained,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  opening  situations  of  that  story. 
How  in  Dark  Days  there  is,  to  begin  with,  too  obvious  an  effort  to 
repeat  the  old  effect.  In  Dark  Days,  as  in  Called  Back ,  everything 
turns  on  the  partial  and  temporary  insanity  of  a  woman,  who  has 
been  present  at  a  murder,  and  who  has  forgotten  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  circumstances.  The  difference  is  that,  in  Dark  Days,  the 
woman  is  just  sane  enough  to  know  that  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  just  insane  enough  to  suppose,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  her  own  eyes  and  of  circumstances,  that  she  herself  was  guilty. 
Again,  she  loses  her  memory  just  enough  to  be  capable  of  having 
the  event  recalled  to  her,  and  not  enough  to  forget  her  primary 
delusion  that  she  is  the  guilty  person.  Of  course  the  novel-reader 
who  is  asked  to  grant  all  these  premisses  is  requested  to  make  a 
very  unusual  concession.  But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  pre¬ 
misses  which  he  has  to  concede,  if  he  is  to  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Conway’s  new  tale.  He  must  swallow  an  amazing  mass  of  coin¬ 
cidences  and  confusions,  he  must  imagine  that  a  heroine  of  magni¬ 
ficent  character  could  be  deluded  by  the  oldest  expedient  of  pennv 
fiction,  a  sham  marriage,  and  all  this  good-nature  he  must  expend 
in  the  interests  of  persons  who  are  far  from  being  amiable  or 
amusing  creations. 

As  in  Called  Back,  Mr.  Conway  tells  his  story  in  the  auto¬ 
biographical  form.  The  hero  is  a  physician  in  a  country  town, 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  “  strangely  beautiful  ”  girl,  Philippa.  But 
Philippa  did  not  love  him.  She  was  “  ambitious,”  and,  we  may 
add,  conceited.  “  She  looked  for  the  gifts  of  rank  and  riches  from 
the  man  who  loved  her.  She  knew  that  she  was  a  queen  among 
women,  and  expected  a  queen’s  dues.”  In  London  the  mother  of 
this  queen  of  women  died,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
Immediately  the  hero  was  in  her  lodgings  near  Regent’s  Park. 
Here  he  found  Philippa  wearing  a  wedding-ring,  and  was  intro* 
duced  to  a  “  Mr.  Farmer,”  her  husband.  She  was  secretly  married 
to  this  Mr.  Farmer,  whom  the  hero,  sotto  voce,  addressed  as  “Cur ! 
Sneak !  Villain !  Coward !  ”  Soon  afterwards  the  hero  met 
“  Mr.  Farmer  ”  and  learned  that  his  real  name  was  Sir  Mervyn 
Ferrand,  the  atrocious  baronet  of  the  London  Journal.  Philippa 
and  Sir  Mervyn  left  England ;  and  the  hero  withdrew,  “  eating 
his  own  heart,  and  shunning  the  path  of  men,”  like  Bellerophon, 
to  a  small  house  in  the  country.  Here  he  gives  himself  up  to 
several  pages  of  lamentations.  One  night,  as  he  was  looking  out 
of  his  window,  he  saw  Philippa  looking  in  at  his  window,  re¬ 
minding  the  reader  of  a  familiar  conundrum  about  a  harmless 
necessary  domestic  animal.  All  wet  with  snow  Philippa  entered, 
execrated  Sir  Mervyn,  said  she  had  just  had  a  baby  (fortunately 
deceased),  observed  that  she  was  staying  with  a  Mrs.  Wilson  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  produced  a  letter  in  which  the  Baronet 
told  her  that  he  had  been  married  before  he  married  her,  that  his 
former  wife  was  dead,  that  he  would  not  renew  the  ceremony,  and 
that  he  would  run  over  from  Paris  and  come  to  see  her  on  the 
following  day.  “  Do  not  send  to  the  station  to  meet  me.  I 
would  rather  walk,”  the  Baronet  said,  on  which  turns  the  whole 
tale.  Had  the  Baronet  driven  (as  most  luxurious  men  would  in 
bitter  winter  weather),  Dark  Days  could  never  have  been  offered 
to  the  public. 

The  hero  now  conducted  Philippa  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  whom  she  was  living,  found  that  Mrs.  Wilson  in 
some  unexplained  way  was  “  connected  ”  with  the  Baronet,  and 
gave  himself  out  to  be  Philippa’s  brother.  On  the  following  day 
Philippa  was  to  come  to  his  house  (not  precisely  a  correct  pro¬ 
ceeding),  and  he  was  to  meet  and  challenge  Sir  Mervyn.  Mrs. 
WTlson  warns  the  “brother”  that  Philippa  is  a  little  deranged. 
On  the  morrow  neither  Philippa  nor  Sir  Mervyn  arrives  till  late  in 
the  evening.  In  the  moonlight  (which  must  have  been  unusually 
bright)  the  hero  goes  out  with  a  dark  lantern.  Heavy  snow 
comeson;  he  meets  Philippa,  wringing  her  hands  and  shrieking, 
and  he  takes  from  her  a  pistol,  which  he  throws  away.  A  little 
further  on  he  finds  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Mervyn  lying  in  the 
snow.  He  perceives  that  Philippa  has  killed  Sir  Mervyn. 
Returning  home,  he  discovers  her  in  a  high  state  of  delirium, 
gives  her  a  sleeping  draught,  and  goes  to  bed.  Next  morning 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  frozen  snow,  which  obligingly 
lies  so  long  that  the  hero  has  time  to  nurse  Philippa  through 
her  illness,  and  take  her  to  his  mother,  who  is  satisfied  with 
an  extremely  partial  explanation  of  the  bewildering  circum¬ 
stances.  The  hero  then  heads  for  Spain,  with  Philippa  (who 
has  conveniently  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  the  murder) 
and  his  mother.  He  knows  that  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Mervyn 
has  been  discovered  ;  and  he  has  also  learned,  from  Mrs. 
Wilson,  that  Philippa  was  duly  and  legally  married  after  all. 
How  Philippa  got  the  pistol  is  the  first  question  he  would  have 
asked  himself ;  nor,  of  course,  would  he  have  believed  in  her 
guilt  till  he  was  satisfied  on  this  head.  But  he  and  Philippa, 
when  both  learn  that  a  man  is  accused  of  the  murder,  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  this  crucial  point.  “  She  must 
have  gone  armed  to  meet  him  ” ;  but  how  or  where  did  she  arm 
herself?  “A  pistol,  how  did  I  come  by  it  ?  ”  Philippa  inquires, 
very  naturally,  when  her  memory  partially  returns  to  her ;  but 
the  hero  merely  “bows  his  head,”  instead  of  trying  to  unravel 
the  difficulty  about  the  weapon.  To  shorten  a  long  mass  of 


“padding”  about  Spanish  travel,  the  pair,  now  married,  return 
to  England.  Ihey  determine  to  witness  the  trial  of  the  man 
accused  of  the  murder,  and  give  themselves  up  if  he  is 
iound  guilty.  Unluckily,  Philippa  cannot  plead  insanity,  her 
husband  thinks,  as  he  is  the  only  qualified  witness  to  that,  and 
his  evidence  is  now  inadmissible.  At  the  trial  Philippa  attempts 
to  address  the  court,  and  is  declared  out  of  order.  The  accused 
man  then  pleads  guilty.  He  was  a  casual  lout,  who  had  shot 
Sir  Mervyn,  intending  to  rob  him.  In  the  bright  moonlight  he 
had  seen  the  mad  Philippa,  had  marked  her  stoop  over  the 
body,  and  had  fled,  believing  her  to  be  a  ghost.  At  the  trial 
he  recognized  the  “ghost”  again,  and  “came  down”  like  the 
coon.  The  pistol,  of  course,  was  his.  The  rapid  sequence  of 
blinding  complete  darkness  and  snow  after  very  clear  moonlight 
made  these  confusions  possible.  Philippa,  finding  Sir  Mervvn 
dead,  somehow  failed  to  see  the  equally  visible  murderer  stand¬ 
ing  by  him,  but  did  possess  herself  of  the  murderer’s  pistol,  and 
believed  herself  guilty  of  the  act. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  Dark  Days.  Neither  the 
“  ambitious  ”  heroine,  who  lets  herself  be  duped  by  a  trans¬ 
parently  false  secret  marriage,  nor  the  moody  and  melancholy  hero 
offers  attraction,  wffiile  the  carpenter’s  work,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  story  gapes,  and  is  inartistically  dovetailed.  Making  the  due 
concessions,  however,  the  situation  when  the  hero  finds  that 
Philippa  must  acknowledge  her  guilt  or  let  the  accused  man  go  to 
the  gallow-s  is  powerful,  and  so  i9  the  description  of  the  suspense 
of  waiting  at  the  pleasure  of  the  weather  for  the  discovery  of  the 
crime. 

A  great  contrast  in  artistic  skill  to  Dark  Days,  though  not  in 
style  or  delineation  of  character,  is  Miss  Green’s  Hand  and  Ring. 
Miss  Green  is  known  in  England  as  the  author  of  The  Leavenworth 
Case,  a  clever  police  novel.  Her  two  new  books — new,  at  least, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — are  unluckily  printed  in  double 
columns  of  very  small  type  on  a  very  stinted  allowance  of  paper. 
It  would  probably  be  worth  while  to  publish  an  edition  of  Hand 
and  Ring  which  people  could  read  without  ruining  their  eyesight. 
The  book  (to  persons  who  care  for  this  sort  of  thing)  is  worth 
more  than  sixpence,  the  price  charged  for  the  nearly  illegible  copy 
which  we  have  striven  to  decipher.  Sensational  novels  generally 
begin  with  the  discovery  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  tale  is  occupied  with  the  search  for  the 
villain  or  villains.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
remarkable  story  called  Ij  Affaire  cle  la  Rue  du  Temple,  in 
which  you  are  first  introduced  to  the  miscreants,  and  are  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  vulgar  murder  of  which  they  are  guilty.  The  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  narrative  thus  seems  to  be  thrown  away  ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  kept  up  through  many  pages,  and  the  hunt  after  the 
culprits  has  a  variety  of  surprises  quite  unprecedented.  Miss 
Green  takes  the  more  usual  course.  The  object  is — given  the 
murder,  to  find  the  murderer.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  American 
town.  The  law  court  has  just  adjourned,  and  the  lawyer  and 
loafers  are  conversing  about  the  difficulty  of  committing  an  un¬ 
detected  crime.  Some  one  remarks  that  audacity  has  great  advan¬ 
tages,  and  that  in  murder,  as  in  other  fine  arts,  simplicity  is  half 
the  battle.  Thus,  he  says,  pointing  to  a  cottage,  suppose  a  lonely 
old  woman  lives  there,  it  would  be  easy  to  kill  her  without  leaving- 
legal  proof.  The  company  discuss  the  matter,  and  break  up.  One 
of  them,  a  barrister  of  high  repute,  enters  the  cottage  pointed  out, 
in  which  he  generally  has  luncheon  when  on  circuit.  Instantly  he 
comes  out  again,  making  signs  of  alarm.  The  old  lady  wdio  dwells 
in  the  cottage  has  been  murdered  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

This  is  the  crime,  and  suspicion  falls  on  a  variety  of  persons. 
First  a  tramp  is  arrested,  then  a  Mr.  Hildreth,  to  whom  a  con¬ 
siderable  property  would  fall  on  the  old  lady’s  death.  Meanwhile 
Byrd,  a  detective,  has  seen  the  beautiful  Imogens  Dare  pick  up  a 
diamond  ring  from  the  floor  of  the  cottage.  She  vows  that  it  is 
hers,  but  Mr.  Orcutt,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  knows  perfectly  well 
that  she  possesses  no  such  diamond.  The  old  woman,  before  she 
died,  spoke  something  about  a  hand  and  a  ring,  and  clearly  the 
jewel  is  circumstantial  evidence.  Now  Imogene  Dare  has  a  lover, 
an  inventor,  one  Craik  Mansell,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  old  woman. 
Her  money  would  just  enable  him  to  float  his  invention,  and  it  is 
proved  that  he  was  in  or  near  the  old  woman’s  house  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  murder.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  lies 
in  his  having  attempted  to  make  Imogene  accept  the  ring  on  the 
day  before  the  murder,  but  she  thrust  it  back  into  his  pocket. 
Probably,  then,  he  dropped  it  on  the  floor  at  the  momeut  of  the 
murder.  Again,  Imogene  is  compelled  to  tell  wffiat  she  knows 
against  Mansell,  to  save  the  life  of  Hildreth,  against  whom  the  case 
looked  very  black.  This  plot  i9  entangled  with  the  intrigues,  some  of 
them  most  ingenious, of  the  detectives.  Every  chapter  has  its  surprise 
and  excitement.  In  these  respects,  probably,  Gaboriau  never 
equalled  Hand  and  Ring,  but  in  style,  and  as  far  as  interest  in 
character  goes,  the  tale  is  almost  as  defective  as  The  Leavenworth 
Case.  The  colossal  beauty  of  the  heroine  is  dwelt  on  in  bombastic 
language,  and  the  speeches  are  often  mere  fustian.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  reveal  the  conclusion.  Miss  Green’s  secret  is 
safe  with  us,  and  we  particularly  entreat  readers  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest  not  to  “  look  at  the  end  ”  and  spoil  their  own  diversion. 

Miss  Green’s  other  tale,  A  Strange  Disappearance,  is  a  great 
disappointment.  A  mysterious  maid  mysteriously  vanishes  from 
the  home  of  a  New  York  millionaire.  Voices  were  heard  in  her 
room,  blood  was  staining  the  carpet,  and  she  obviously  fled  down  a 
ladder.  Who  she  is,  and  why  she  went  off,  are  the  problems.  They 
are  worked  out  by  a  foolishly  emotional  detective,  and  are  now 
complicated,  now  elucidated,  by  the  inexpensive  machinery  of 
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utterly  impossible  coincidences.  The  visit  to  a  deserted  home  of 
robbers  is  good,  but  falls  far  below  the  similar  scene  (which 
perhaps  suggested  this)  in  Mr.  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer.  The 
heroine,  again,  is  the  incredible  heroine  of  penny  dreadfuls ;  and 
the  hero  is  no  less  dismal  than  “Mr.  Gryce”  the  detective,  with 
tricks  of  manner  adapted  from  Dickens,  is  tedious.  Miss  Green 
mu9t  learn  to  write  in  what  Moliere  calls  a  less  “  demoniac  ” 
fashion  if  her  style  is  to  equal  her  really  very  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  and  constructive  skill.  Of  these  three  stories  Hand  and 
Jtiny  is  out  of  all  sight  the  best ;  but  Dark  Days ,  we  think,  is 
superior  to  A  Strange  Disappearance.  The  popularity  of  such 
fiction  certainly  proves  that  all  readers  do  not  look  on  a  description 
of  a  lady  standing  up  and  putting  her  hand  on  a  table  as  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  incident. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.* 

AS  many  people  who  feel  a  languid  interest  in  the  history  of 
their  country  will  read  nothing  save  what  is  light  and  enter¬ 
taining,  Mr.  McCarthy  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  supplied  a  want. 
Leaving  out  or  barely  touching  on  whatever  requires  any  effort  to 
explain  or  understand,  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  lively  book 
on  what  is  perhaps  the  dullest  period  in  our  history.  Those  who 
lack  either  time  or  inclination  for  serious  study  will  find  much 
that  is  pleasing  and  profitable  in  this  first  instalment  of  his 
History  of  the  Four  Georges,  while  more  exacting  readers  will  ob¬ 
serve  little  to  complain  of  in  his  work — as  far  as  it  goes.  One  special 
virtue,  unhappily  too  often  disregarded  by  writers  who  aim  at 
producing  popular  books  on  history, is  to  be  noted  in  Mr.  McCarthy's 
volume.  He  is  not  a  lover  of  garbage,  nor  a  dealer  in  the  pickings 
of  other  men’s  rag-heaps.  If  his  work  will  not  in  all  respects 
satisfy  the  student,  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  giving  a  bright 
and  truthful  account  of  soixe  sides  of  his  period  without  re¬ 
tailing  things  that  are  vile  and  of  mean  account.  lie  writes  with 
evident  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  his  style  is  full  of  freshness  and 
energy.  At  times,  indeed,  he  would  have  done  well  had  he  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  write  quite  so  easily.  Some  of  his  phrases,  such 
as  “he  had  the  courage  of  his  non-convictions,”  belong  rather  to 
newspaper  than  to  literary  English,  and,  while  “  the  cruel,  clever 
Claverhouse  ”  (p.  162)  is  not  a  bad  suggestion  for  a  lesson  in  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  is  certainly  better  sense  than  “  the  great,  gay  gloomy  life 
of  Vienna”  (p.  196),  both  alliterations  are  equally  destitute  of 
force  and  elegance.  As  regards  the  matter  of  his  work  his  sit)3 
are  chiefly  sins  of  omission.  Although  he  begins  with  the  crisis 
of  1714,  he  nowhere  gives  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  account 
of  its  true  character.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  gather  what 
he  thinks  were  the  chances  of  a  Jacobite  restoration,  or  the 
causes  that  hindered  it.  If  he  considers  that  we  do  him  an 
injustice,  he  must  remember  that  he  has  made  our  task  dilli- 
cult  by  scattering  his  remarks  on  this  subject  over  several 
different  pages  of  his  work,  and  by  neglecting  to  supply  an  index 
to  a  volume  published  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  his  work. 
While  on  page  16  he  says,  truly  enough,  that  the  Pretender  was 
kept  from  the  throne  by  his  refusal  to  change  his  religion,  on 
page  52  he  decides  that  the  cause  was  lost  through  Bolingbroke’s 
half-heartedness.  Bolingbroke  certainly  was  half-hearted,  for,  as 
has  been  shown  over  and  over  again,  he  was  no  true  Jacobite.  He 
cared  much  for  the  High  Church  Tory  cause,  and  little  for  the 
means  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  its  success.  When  he  found 
that  the  Whigs  had  made  good  their  ground  with  the  Elector,  he 
sought  to  carry  his  point  through  the  Pretender.  James  held  to 
his  religion,  founded,  as  Bolingbroke  described  it,  “on  fear  of  the 
horns  of  the  devil,”  and  the  love  of  Churchmen  for  their  Church, 
the  hatred  of  Dissenters  against  Popery,  and  the  fears  of  the  owners 
of  monastic  lands,  combined  with  the  interest  of  the  fund-holders 
and  the  whiggism  of  the  army  in  keeping  him  out.  Against  the 
strength  of  this  combination  Bolingbroke  could  have  done  nothing 
until  he  was  supreme,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  What  he  might 
have  done  had  the  Queen  lived  a  little  longer  is  another,  matter. 
Whatever  his  opinion  on  these  matters  may  be,  Mr.  McCarthy 
should  have  treated  them  at  greater  length  and  in  a  more  con¬ 
nected  fashion.  A  lively  account  is  given  of  the  scene  in  Kensington 
Palace  when  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyll  brought  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  to  nought.  It  is 
strange,  however,  to  find  Shrewsbury  described  as  “  a  man  of 
undoubted  integrity.”  lie  was  far  too  timid  and  irresolute  to 
gain  such  a  character.  His  integrity  is  known  to  have  failed  in 
1690;  one  or  two  doubted,  though  as  is  now  known  without  cause, 
whether  it  had  stood  firm  even  during  the  crisis  he  was  now 
bringing  to  an  end ;  and,  unless  Bolingbroke  lied,  he  was  “  frankly 
engaged  ”  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  the  very  year  after 
he  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  secure  the  Hanoverian  suc¬ 
cession.  Some  well-chosen  sentences  describing  the  change  in  the 
principle  of  loyalty  consequent  on  the  change  of  dynasty  are 
marred  by  a  queer  outburst  of  spite  against  Queen  Anne.  For 
some  reason  or  other  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  strongly  on  this  matter. 
He  informs  us  that  the  Queen,  even  on  her  deathbed,  “  neglected 
her  own  soul  and  her  future  state,”  and  he  believes  that  the  rise 
in  the  funds  which  took  place  when  she  was  falsely  said  to  have 
died,  and  the  fall  that  followed  on  the  report  of  her  recovery,  in 
1 7 1  3j  were  not,  as  we  always  supposed,  and  as  Swift  seems  to 
allow  in  his  “  Modest  Inquiry,”  indications  that  the  Whigs  be¬ 
lieved  that  each  day  her  life  was  prolonged  increased  the  chances  of 
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I  the  Pretender's  success,  and  as  a  probable  consequence  involved  the 
I  ruin  of  the  Bank,  but  were  “  a  curious  comment  on  the  affection  and 
j  devotion  of  the  English  people.”  Accordingly  in  this  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  loyalty  he  brings  the  Queen  forward  as  an  instance 
of  the  decay  of  “  the  loyalty  of  Divine  right.”  All  this  is  hard 
on  Anne.  Whatever  the  condition  of  her  soul  may  have  been, 
she  was  personally  popular  during  the  early  years  of  her  reign ; 
her  Divine  right  was  held  to  be  attested  by  the  revival  of  the 
miraculous  healing  by  the  royal  touch,  and,  though  in  her  later 
days  her  people  saw  but  little  of  her,  they  were  conscious  that  she 
shared  the  attachment  of  the  larger  part  of  them  to  Anglican  doc¬ 
trine  and  Tory  policy. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  volume  before  us  will  give  greater  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  lively  sketch  of  London 
as  it  was  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  Often  as  one  reads  such 
descriptions,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  how  London 
must  have  looked  when  there  were  wide  open  spaces  between  the 
City  and  Westminster,  when  lovers  met  in  secret  by  “  Rosamund’s 
pond  ”  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  when  Buckingham  House  was  “  a 
stately  mansion”  on  the  road  to  Chelsea.  Alter  pointing  out  the 
slight  connexion  between  the  houses  of  the  “Queen  Anne  revival” 
and  the  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mr.  McCarthy  shows  how  the  contrast  extends  to  the  insides  of 
the  houses  : — 

The  rooms  were,  as  a  rule,  sparingly  furnished.  There  would  be  a  centre 
table,  some  chairs,  a  settee,  a  few  pictures,  a  mirror,  possibly  a  spinet  or 
musical  instrument  of  some  kind,  some  shelves  perhaps  for  displaying  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese  porcelain,  which  every  one  loved,  and,  of  course,  heavy 
window  curtains.  Smaller  tables  were  used  for  the  incessant  tea-drinking. 
Large  screens  kept  off  the  too  frequent  draughts.  Handsomely  wrought 
stoves  and  andirons  stood  in  the  wide  fireplaces.  The  rooms  themselves 
were  lofty  j  the  walls  of  the  better  kind  wainscotted  and  carved,  and  the 
ceilings  painted  in  allegorical  designs.  Wall-papers  had  only  begun  to 
come  into  use  within  the  last  few  years  of  Anne's  reign  ;  windows  were 
long  and  narrow,  and  small  panes  were  a  necessity,  as  glass-makers  had 
not  yet  attained  the  art  of  cutting  large  sheets  of  glass.  The  stairs  were 
exceedingly  strait ;  it  was  mentioned  as  a  recommendation  to  new  houses 
that  two  persons  could  go  upstairs  abreast. — P.  91. 

A  wholly  insufficient  account  is  given  of  the  rebellion  of  1715;  the 
defence  of  Preston,  for  example,  being  dismissed  almost  in  a  single 
line.  Of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  abiding  memorial  of  the  rebellion, 
it  is  justly  observed  that  it  helped  to  make  the  Plouse  of  Commons 
“the  real  ruling  power  in  the  Constitution.”  Its  immediate  effect 
was  to  secure  the  Whig  Ministry  by  staving  off  a  general  election. 
Before  long  the  Ministry  was  rent  by  an  internal  dispute.  Into 
“the  minute  history”  of  the  intrigue  against  Townshend  Mr, 
McCarthy  considers  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter,  and  his  short 
notice  of  it  has  evidently  been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  Lord 
Stanhope’s  History.  He  may  have  done  wisely,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  people  who  read  history  simply  for  the  sake  of  amuse¬ 
ment  will  find  interesting.  Of  the  importance  of  the  affair  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  it  concerns  the  characters  of  three  leading  statesmen 
— Stanhope,  Townshend,  and  Sunderland — and  an  historian  of  the 
reign  who  aimed  at  something  more  than  producing  a  popular  book 
would  have  joyfully  seized  on  a  point  which  has  occasioned  much 
discussion,  and  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
treated.  It  has  been  Stanhope’s  good  fortune  that  the  most 
questionable  incident  in  his  honourable  career  has  been  told  by 
his  illustrious  descendant.  The  first  cause  of  the  King's  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  Townshend  arose  from  his  impatience  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  France  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  pursue  his 
Hanoverian  policy  in  the  North.  Unprofitable  as  the  foreign 
complications  of  this  period  were,  they  had  some  effect  on  English 
affairs,  and  should  at  least  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  statesmen  concerned  with  them.  They  should, 
therefore,  have  received  more  attention  than  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
devoted  to  them.  The  alliance  of  Peter  the  Great  with  Sweden 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  (p.  212)  is  incomprehensible 
without  a  notice  of  the  check  George  had  given  to  the  Czar's 
designs  on  Mecklenburg.  And,  to  go  on  to  a  later  period,  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  which  is  barely  mentioned  in  this  volume,  would  have 
led  to  a  worthier  estimate  of  Townshend’s  abilities  than  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  statement  that  “  his  place  in  history  is  not  strongly 
marked  ”  (p.  399).  The  home  policy  of  Walpole  up  to  1733,  the 
limit  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  present  volume,  is  treated  more  satis¬ 
factorily.  His  financial  system,  the  formation  of  the  Patriot 
party,  and  the  place  occupied  by  Pulteney  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  are  described  with  clearness  and  vivacity. 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  readers  will  turn  with  interest  to  his  treatment 
of  Irish  affairs.  They  will  find  his  opinions  expressed  with  praise¬ 
worthy  moderation.  With  his  remarks  on  the  penal  laws  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  differ;  they  are  the  measure  of  the  character 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  representing  as  it  did  the  Protestant 
ascendency'.  The  attempt  of  the  English  Government  to  force 
“Woods  halfpence”  on  the  Irish,  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Drapier's  Letters ,  are  told  at  considerable  length.  While 
Mr.  McCarthy  sees  the  folly  of  claiming  Swift  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  he  considers  that  the  Letters  were  inspired  by  his  indigna¬ 
tion  at  an  insult  offered  to  the  Irish  people,  and  accordingly  defends 
his  assertion  that  the  corns  were  not  worth  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  their  nominal  value  as  “  an  exaggeration  employed  to  do  the 
business  of  unquestionable  fact  ”  (p.  322).  Although  Swift  was 
pleased  to  see  the  energy  he  awakened  for  a  moment  in  the  Irish 
people,  the  Letters  were  prompted  by  less  exalted  motives  than 
indignation  at  their  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary'.  The  agitation 
served  to  embarrass  the  English  Minister — and  the  annoyance 
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•was  richly  deserved — -while  the  attempt  itself  was  peculiarly  exas¬ 
perating  to  the  so-called  “  Irish  interest  ”  Swift  supported ;  for  it 
was  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  English  Government  to  over¬ 
ride  the  clique  which  claimed  a  monopoly  of  Irish  administration. 
If  looked  at  in  this  light,  the  act  of  George  I.  which  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Lords,  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  over  the  Irish  Parliament,  will  seem  by  no  means  injurious 
to  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  McCarthy  allows  that  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  as  ready  to  persecute  Roman  Catholics  as  any  English 
Parliament  could  be  (p.  234).  He  fails  to  see  that  every  measure, 
however  high-handed,  that  overrode  the  separate  legislature  and 
administration  of  Ireland,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  tended  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  power  of  a 
tyrannical  oligarchy. 


LETTERS  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.* 

CSTHERE  are  several  well-known  stories  in  which  the  point 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  missed  by  the  narrator.  Of 
these  the  chief  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  that  legend  (we 
really  do  not  know  whether  it  is  originally  due  to  Joe  Miller  or 
to  somebody  else)  which  is  usually  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  “John,  how  much  did  your  pig  weigh?”  “Please, 
sir,  it  didn’t  weigh  nearly  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I  always 
thought  it  wouldn’t.”  The  reader  or  hearer  is  expected  to  regard 
John  as  an  idiot,  whereas  his  mood  was  one  incident  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  human  natures  and  very  fortunately  incident  to 
them.  If  some  of  the  more  hasty  reviewers  of  these  Letters  of 
Miss  Austen's  had  tempered  their  expectation  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  cautious  John,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  and 
better  also  for  their  criticisms.  It  was  very  improbable  that  such 
a  collection  of  letters  as  those  now  published  should  yield  any¬ 
thing  equal  in  interest  or  piquancy  to  the  novels.  They  are  with 
insignificant  exceptions  exclusively  written  to  Cassandra,  Jane’s 
sister.  The  two  were  constant  companions,  and  were  never  sepa¬ 
rated,  except  when  at  one  time  Cassandra  and  at  another  Jane 
went  a  regular  round  of  visits  among  the  numerous  connexions  of 
the  Austen  family.  They  never  were  in  completely  new  places ; 
they  rarely  met  completely  new  people.  The  society  in  which  each 
found  herself  was  intimately  known,  and  very  interesting  to  the 
other,  and  consequently  the  staple  of  the  letters  is  mere  gossip — 
written  conversation  of  a  quality  which  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
Jane  Austen  would  have  been  the  very  last  to  think  worthy  of 
print.  Here  is  a  typical  passage  taken  nearly  at  random.-—- 

If  I  am  to  stay  in  IT.  S.,  and  if  you  should  be  writing  home  soon,  I  wish 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  a  hint  of  it,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  write 
there  again  these  ten  days,  having  written  yesterdaj’. 

Fanny  has  set  her  heart  upon  its  being  a  Mr.  Brett  who  is  going  to  marry 
a  Miss  Dora  Best,  of  this  country.  1  dare  say  Henry  has  no  objection. 
Pray,  where  did  the  bor-s  sleep  ? 

The  Deedes  come  here  on  Monday  to  stay  till  Friday,  so  that  we  shall 
end  with  a  flourish  the  last  canto.  They  bring  Isabella  and  one  of  the 
grown-ups,  and  will  come  in  for  a  Canty,  ball  on  Thursday.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Deedes  and  I  must  talk  rationally  together,  I 
suppose. 

Edward  does  not  write  to  Henry,  because  of  my  writing  so  often.  God 
bless  you.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  I  wish  you  many  happy 
returns  of  this  day. 

Now  this  is  just  what  nearly  all  women  and  not  a  few  men  would 
write  in  the  circumstances.  But  it  is,  of  courso,  all  but  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  posterity,  and  cannot  but  be  uninteresting.  Given  the  con¬ 
ditions,  the  champion  letter-writers  of  the  world  would  hardly 
have  produced  anything  else. 

A  certain  amount  of  blame  is  therefore  due  to  the  editor. 
What  Lord  Brabourne  should  have  done  when,  some  two  years 
ago,  he  unearthed  those  unsuspected  letters  in  his  mother’s  papers 
was  something  quite  different  from  what  he  has  done.  He  should 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Bentley  and  said,  “  You  must  let  me  re-edit  Mr. 
Austen  Leigh’s  life  of  my  great-aunt  [for  Miss  Austen  was  Lord 
Brabourne's  great-aunt]  with  the  help  of  these  letters,  which, 
through  nobody’s  fault,  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  had  not.  I  can  correct 
several  facts  by  their  aid,  and  I  can  enrich  the  quotations  from 
her  correspondence  very  considerably.”  This  would  have  been 
the  altogether  more  excellent  way  ;  the  way  in  which  the  ideal 
man  would  have  acted.  Supposing  Lord  Brabourne  to  come  a 
little  short  of  the  ideal,  he  would  have  set  to  work  to  excise 
all  the  merely  trivial  parts  of  the  Letters,  and  have  published 
them  in  a  shape  uniform  with  the  Life  and  Works  accompanying 
them  by  headings  giving  the  date  and  milieu,  and  by  footnotes  ex¬ 
plaining  personal  and  other  allusions,  which  headings  and  footnotes 
he  would,  according  to  the  statutes  for  that  case  made  and  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  High  Court  of  Literature,  have  printed  in  a  type  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  text,  that  there  might  be  no  deception.  If  he  had 
done  this  he  would  also  have  been  a  worthy  peer,  and  would  have 
earned  and  received  nearly  as  much  gratitude  from  the  admirers 
of  Jane  Austen’s  great-nephew’s  great-aunt  (that  is  to  say,  from 
all  the  best  people  of  intelligence  in  these  kingdoms)  as  if  he  had 
followed  the  absolute  counsel  of  perfection  and  self-abnegation 
above  given. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Brabourne  has  done  neither  of  these  things. 
He  has  printed  the  letters  nearly  in  eatenso,  and  the  extract  above 
given  will  show  that  this  is  fair  neither  to  writer  nor  to  reader. 
He  has  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  kind  of  general  “  screed”  containing 
a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  information,  and  some  by  no  means  expert 
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criticism,  and  to  each  year’s  letters  he  has  prefixed  a  minor  screed  of 
the  same  kind,  chiefly  occupied  with  genealogies.  Now  genealogies 
are  capital  things,  especially  when  they  are  given  in  tabular  form 
with  footnotes ;  but  given  narrative  fashion  and  in  connexion 
with  a  large  body  of  text,  they  are,  unless  they  deal  with  very 
interesting  people,  sometimes  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Also 
Lord  Brabourne  fails  just  where  he  should  not  fail.  Endless  very 
excellent  men  and  women  of  Kent  and  Hampshire  and  War¬ 
wickshire  and  Ireland,  with  whom  Lord  Brabourne  happens 
himself  to  be  connected,  but  of  whom  nobody  ever  heard  much, 
are  dealt  with  at  immense  length.  But  when  Miss  Austen, 
speaks  about  the  daughters  of  Beckford  as  being  “  our  cousins,” 
Lord  Brabourne  says,  almost  totidem  Uteris,  that  he  does  not 
know  how  this  was,  and  can’t  be  troubled  to  find  out.  Now 
there  are  at  least  some  persons  who  would  feel  a  pretty  lively 
interest  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  family  of  the  author 
of  Vathek  and  the  family  of  the  author  of  Emma,  and  who  yet 
are  contented  to  leave  many  Rices,  Cages,  Tokes,  Fagges,  and 
other  doubtless  most  excellent  and  deserving  persons  untraced  and 
unbiographied.  Again,  Lord  Brabourne’s  notes  of  elucidation  on 
phrases  and  customs  are  miserably  few  and  jejune.  Thus  on  one 
occasion  Miss  Austen  feasted  on  “  cold  souse.”  We  know  what 
cold  souse  is,  of  course ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  a  considerablo 
number  of  Lord  Brabourne’s  readers  do  not,  and  he  gives  them  no 
kind  of  assistance.  Another  time  she  wore  “  a  Mamalone  cap.” 
Now  we  frankly  admit  that  even  we  do  not  know  what  a  Mamalone 
cap  was,  though  we  can  guess  it  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Mamelon,  and  we  should  like  to  know  very  much  indeed  ;  for  to 
no  mind,  even  the  mind  of  a  proud  male,  can  Jane  Austen’s  caps  ba 
indifferent.  The  truth  is  that  familiar  letters,  almost  more  than 
anything  else,  require  a  running  commentary  of  judicious  footnotes. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  here  which  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  published  at  all,  and  which  it  i3 
nearly  as  unfair  to  writer  and  reader  to  publish  as  it  would  have 
been  of  Catherine  Morland  to  publish  at  length  those  celebrated 
washing-bills  which  were  the  cause  of  so  much  alarm  and  disap¬ 
pointment  at  Northanger  Abbey.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
book  is  uninteresting.  It  is  very  far  from  uninteresting,  and  the 
cream  of  contents,  if  skimmed  secundum  artembiograpliicam,  would 
make  areally  valuable  addition  to  Jane  Austen’s  life.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  period  of  residence  in  Bath,  which  had  such  a 
marked  effect  on  her  writings,  is  represented  for  the  most  part  by 
a  long  gap  in  the  correspondence,  and  that  the  references  to  the 
novels,  though  not  exactly  few,  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unim¬ 
portant.  But  this  latter  fact  is  exactly  what,  on  the  considera¬ 
tions  above  put,  was  to  be  expected.  Cassandra  Austen  knew  too 
much  about  them,  and  was  too  constantly  an  eye-witness  of  their 
progress  and  history,  to  want  much  definite  information  on  the 
subject.  In  the  same  way  the  sisters  were  too  constantly  in 
the  way  of  having  personal  intercourse  to  need  the  exchange  of 
confidences  in  letters  on  personal  points.  There  are  jokes,  indeed, 
in  the  earlier  letters  about  “Tom  Lefroy”  (the  late  well-known 
Irish  Chief  Justice),  a  cousin — and  it  would  seem  within  not 
so  very  much  of  being  more  thau  a  cousin — and  about  some 
other  persons.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  staple  of  the  Letters 
is  made  up  of  purely  family  matters — details  of  balls  and 
dinners  and  dressmaking  (all  these  three  last  on  a  curiously 
homely  scale,  though  it  is  evident  that  Miss  Austen  kept  rather 
better  company  than  most  country  clergymen’s  daughters  of  no 
great  fortune),  varied  chiefly  by  lively  and  slightly  mischievous 
descriptions  of  le  prochain.  It  is  in  this  last  particular  that  the 
main  interest  and  the  main  value  of  the  letters  lies.  They  con¬ 
tain,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  the  matter  of  the  novels 
in  solution — in  a  very  diluted,  and  not  always  a  very  unmixed, 
solution — but  still  there.  The  habit  of  accurate  and  slightly 
satirical  observation  is  capitally  indicated  here,  though  of  tho 
masterly  expression  which  was  afterwards  to  give  that  ob¬ 
servation  form  there  are  comparatively  few  traces.  There 
are  plenty  of  sallies,  but,  on  the  whole,  little  finished 
humour.  Compare,  for  instance,  with  the  perfect  outline 
studies  to  be  found  in  every  chapter  of  the  novels  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “Miss  Langley  is  like  any  other  short  girl  with  a 
broad  nose  and  wide  mouth,  fashiouable  dress,  and  an  exposed 
bosom.”  That  as  literature  (and  it  cannot  be  too  often  remem¬ 
bered  that  nothing  can  be  less  meant  as  literature  than  these 
written  gossips  of  one  sister  to  another)  is  not  wholly  admirable. 
It  is  a  mere  thumb-nail  sketch  and  a  caricature  “at that” — harsh, 
exaggerated,  almost  crude ;  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  see  in  it 
one  of  the  innumerable  experiments,  as  Bacon  would  have  called 
them,  which  went  to  the  drawing  of  such  portraits  as  Anne 
Steele,  Mrs.  Clay,  and  others.  Sometimes,  too,  the  sketch  is  much 
closer  to  the  finished  picture.  The  remark  about  a  supposed 
flirtation  (supposed  in  mere  mischief)  that,  “  as  Dr.  M.  is  a  clergy¬ 
man,  their  attachment,  however  immoral,  has  a  decorous  air,”  is 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  novels.  So  is  the  description  of  a  lady 
who  is  married  happily  to  a  gentleman,  “  he  is  very  religious  and 
has  black  whiskers.”  This  is  the  kind  of  remark  that  Emma  would 
have  made  to  Mr.  Frank  Churchill,  and  of  which  Mr.  Knightley 
would  not  have  approved. 

The  letters  printed  at  the  end,  in  which  she  criticizes  tke- 
attempt  of  one  of  her  nieces  at  novel-writing  and  the  abortive, 
engagement  of  another  to  a  young  man  who  thought  dancing 
wicked  (Miss  Austen,  like  all  young  women  of  the  slightest 
merit,  was  herself  extremely  fond  of  dancing),  are,  perhaps,  more 
uniformly  interesting  than  the  rest  ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  volumes  in  the 
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least  calculated  to  lower  the  writer  in  the  eyes  of  her  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  fault  of  the  book  simply  is  that  it  puts  before 
the  reader,  in  a  not  over-well  edited  form,  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  is  simply  trivial,  and  which  hardly  any  one  would 
have  more  clearly  perceived  and  decidedly  pronounced  to  be 
■“  not  intended  for  publication  ”  than  Jane  Austen, 


COLIGNl'.* 

THE  “  earlier  ”  life  of  Coligny,  according  to  M.  Bersier, 
occupied  the  whole  of  his  first  forty-eight  years.  To  those 
who  are  within  measurable  distance  of  fifty  it  must  be  a  comfort¬ 
able  reflection  that  they  may  still  consider  themselves  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  lives ;  in  the  spring  and  lusty  youth,  al¬ 
though  the  late  spring,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  summer.  Most  of  us,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  bjr 
the  age  of  forty-eight  more  than  the  “early”  period  of  life  is 
passed,  and  more  than  the  half  of  a  man’s  work  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  accomplished.  In  the  case  of  Coligny  not  only  more  than 
the  half  of  his  work  was  already  done,  but  by  far  the  better  and  the 
nobler  half.  The  ten  years  which  followed  were  miserable  years 
of  civil  war,  fierce  hatreds,  partisan  strife,  of  defeats  more  often 
than  of  victories  ;  of  estranged  friendships,  unnatural  alliances,  and 
loathsome  intrigues.  But  let  us  accept  the  author's  decision. 
Coligny’s  life  may  be  considered,  if  M.  Bersier  pleases,  as  divided 
into  two  main  portions;  the  first  part  of  it  ends  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Religious  Wars,  and  the  second  ends  vyith 
his  murder.  The  volume  before  us  treats  of  the  first  division  only ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  a  complete  life  of  Coligny,  but  only  a  series  of 
chapters  out  of  his  life.  These  chapters  do  not,  moreover,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  contain  a  single  fact  which  is  not  already  per¬ 
fectly  well  known,  and  has  already  been  told  a  hundred  times. 
Considering,  further,  that  the  book  possesses  no  great  attraction 
of  style  or  arrangement,  and  has  no  other  special  merit  than  the 
enthusiasm  which  a  French  Protestant  naturally  feels  for  the 
name  of  Coligny,  we  hardly  understand  why  M.  Bersier  thought 
it  desirable  to  write  the  book,  or  why  Miss  Holmden  wished  to 
translate  it,  or  the  publishers  thought  fit  to  produce  it. 

Dr.  Bersier  begins  in  the  manner  customary  to  all  Frenchmen 
who  have  written  on  Coligny.  History,  we  are  told,  has  been 
slow  to  give  him  his  rightful  place ;  his  memory  has  been  at  the 
mercy  of  conflicting  historians  ;  and  so  forth.  All  this  is  mere 
secondhand  commonplace,  and  may  be  said  of  every  great  man.  But 
in  the  case  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  the  exact  opposite  might  with 
equal  truth  be  alleged.  For  all  the  contemporary  writers  give  him 
the  greatest  prominence,  and  most  of  them  speak  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  His  figure  in  all  the  histories  of  the  period  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent.  He  is  one  of  the  great  group  formed  by 
the  Guises,  the  three  Chatillon  brothers,  Conde,  Catherine,  and  the 
Bearnais.  St.-Simon,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  President  Henault, 
the  Abbe  Baynal,  the  Abbe  Anquetil,  Guizot,  and  Michelet,  with¬ 
out  speaking  of  such  modern  Protestant  writers  as  Haag,  and 
German  historians  such  as  llanke,  all  alike  agree  in  considering 
him  the  first  Frenchman  of  his  age.  As  for  Coligny’s  English 
biographers,  of  whom  neither  M.  Bersier  nor  his  translator  appears 
to  have  even  heard,  there  are  some  who  have  called  him  not  only 
the  greatest  Frenchman  of  his  own,  but  of  any  age.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  grounds  of  this  general  complaint  when  one 
reads  what  has  been  said  of  Coligny  by  any  of  these  writers. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  character  drawn  by  St.-Simon  as  quoted 
by  M.  Bersier  himself: — 

“  Henry  IV.,”  says  St.  Simon,  “  had  as  his  master  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  man  of  his  age,  the  greatest  captain,  and  the  most  skilful  in  turning 
to  account  even  adverse  circumstances  and  in  rallying  his  party  after  its 
falls  and  heaviest  reverses ;  the  man  most  able  to  hold  his  followers 
together  and  to  guard  against  all  that  might  arise  to  divide  them ;  finally, 
the  most  disinterested  and  prudent  of  men,  the  man  most  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  always  the  soul  and  strength,  the 
man  who  knew  best  how  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  foreigners  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  opponents,  the  man  most  generally  esteemed  and 
admired  for  his  virtues.  Such  was  Admiral  Coligny  (so  little  favoured  of 
fortune,  yet  so  worthy  of  fortune  and  of  a  better  cause!),  who  was  the  in¬ 
structor  of  Henry  IV.  in  his  early  years  both  in  arms  and  politics.  Happy 
prince  to  have  been  trained  under  the  most  prudent  captain,  the  wisest  and 
worthiest  man  of  his  time  !  ” 

In  fact,  it  has  always  been  clearly  understood  that  Coligny  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  of  extraordinary  influence  and  power.  If  this 
position  ha9  been  undervalued,  it  was  because  his  strongest  claims 
upon  the  historian,  which  are  by  no  means  his  leadership  of 
Huguenots,  were  not  until  recently  fully  understood.  Thanks  to 
modern  research  into  original  documents  and  the  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  State  papers,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  works  of 
Tessier,  Delaborde,  Caraman-Chimay,  De  la  Ferriere,  and  others, 
have  already  set  forth  the  true  position  occupied  by  the  Admiral, 
the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  the  breadth  and  clear-sightedness  of 
his  policy.  “  Those,”  says  M.  Bersier,  as  if  he  was  the  first  to 
come  forward  with  these  new  discoveries,  “  those  who  scarcely 
know  Coligny,  except  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestants  in  arms, 
will  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  importance  of  the  part  he  took 
before  assuming  the  military  command.”  This  kind  of  language 
might  have  been  used  twenty  years  ago  ;  to  use  it  now,  especially 
when  you  have  got  nothing  new  to  add,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
superfluous.  And  M.  Bersier’s  book  may  be  dismissed  with  the 

*  Coligny  :  the  Earlier  Life  of  the  Great  Huguenot.  By  Eugene  Bersier, 
D.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Ilarwood  Holmden.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1884. 


summary  observation  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  contains 
nothing  new,  either  iu  fact  or  theory ;  the  author  has  no  novel 
opinions  to  put  forward ;  and  the  tale  has  been  already  told,  both 
in  French  and  English. 

Speculation  as  to  what  might  have  happened  if  certain  things 
had  fallen  out  otherwise  are  generally  unprofitable.  But,  when 
one  considers  the  history  of  France  at  this  period,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  reflecting  on  the  immense  difference  which  would 
have  been  made  in  the  future  of  the  country  had  the  Court  de¬ 
cided  for  Geneva  instead  of  for  Rome.  Not  only  would  France 
have  become  a  natural  ally  of  England,  Holland,  and  Protestant 
Germany,  but  the  whole  character  of  her  people  would  have  been 
profoundly  changed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  type  of 
Frenchman  developed  by  the  ruthless  logic  of  Geneva,  had  the 
friends  of  the  Chatillons  prevailed,  would  have  approached  much 
nearer  to  the  Scottish  than  to  the  Anglican  or  the  German  type. 
It  is  strange  to  realize  that  three  hundred  years  ago  a  large  and 
most  important  minority  of  the  French  people — containing,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  that  was  best  in  French  intellect  and  learning — 
were  incessantly  occupied  in  hearing  sermons,  singing  hymns, 
making  long  prayers,  and  reading  the  Bible.  This  was  so,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  more  than  likely  that  the 
minority  would  become  the  majority,  and  that  as  La  Rochelle 
actually  was  Paris  would  become.  One  understands  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  either  as  an  army  of  fanatics  or  of  Christian  martyrs ;  as 
marching  along  shouting  the  strange  songs  which  have  been  so 
happily  preserved ;  as  listening  to  the  preachers  before  the  battle; 
as  anything  you  please  except  as  modern  Frenchmen.  In  fact, 
the  Puritanic  spirit  of  the  Huguenots,  so  quickly  awakened  and  so 
widely  spread,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  even  among  the 
French  Protestants  themselves.  They  have  shown  more  than  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  rationalism ;  they  have  ceased  to  proselytize  ;  they 
have  no  longer  any  enthusiasm  save  in  the  glorious  history  of  their 
long  struggle.  As  regards  the  lower  classes  there  has  never  been  any 
inclination  at  all  to  pass  over  into  the  Protestant  lines.  They  may  hate 
their  priests  and  keep  outside  the  Church;  but  they  do  not  there¬ 
fore  seek  the  Temple ;  and  the  Protestant  faith  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  retreat  for  those  who  cannot  away  with  the 
Mass.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  Gaspard  de  Chatillon  is  extinct; 
French  Protestantism  of  the  ancient  type  is  gone  long  ago ;  and 
the  modern  form  of  it  is  well  nigh  as  dead  a  thing  as  Quakerism 
in  England.  It  is  strange  for  one  who  visits  the  Temple  at 
La  Rochelle,  a  modern  building  built  on  the  same  site  as  that  on 
which  Coligny  and  Andelot  once  heard  la  preche,  to  contrast  the 
well-dressed,  well-bred,  and  fashionable  congregation  which  flocks 
into  the  church  when  the  prayers  and  the  reading  are  over,  and 
the  sermon  is  about  to  begin,  with  the  enthusiasts  who  sat  there 
in  the  days  gone  by,  when  the  place  was  a  city  of  saints  and  a 
camp  of  refuge,  and  their  faith  was  a  sustaining  force  against  all 
disasters. 


SOME  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

R.  MACKAY’S  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements  differs  in  several 
praiseworthy  points  from  the  numerous  school  editions  of 
this  much-reprinted  collection.  The  book  is  particularly  well 
printed  ;  the  figures  have  been  engraved  with  great  precision  and 
taste  ;  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  order  of  the  lettering 
iu  diiferent  figures  where  that  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
pupil ;  the  arrangement  of  the  various  steps  of  the  propositions 
has  evidently  been  carefully  considered  in  the  interests  of  the 
puzzled  beginner.  The  exercises  are  unusually  numerous,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  First  Book,  Mr.  Mackay’s  aim  being  to  lead  the  tiro 
to  have  confidence  in  his  own  reasoning  powers ;  there  are  over 
1,500  questions,  deductions,  and  corollaries  to  be  proved.  Another 
feature  not  usually  found  in  text-books  of  this  class  is  the 
numerous  historical  notes  which  Mr.  Mackay  has  introduced 
throughout  the  work — notes  which  bear  evidence  to  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  his  own  research  and  his  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessors.  Mr.  Mackay’s  historical  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject  evidently  extends  very  far  back  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  familiar  with  the  mathematical  treasures  stored 
up  in  the  Lady's  and  Gentleman' s  Diary.  As  he  justly  remarks, 
the  names  of  those  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  or  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  any  part  of  the  domain  of  science  should  not  be 

*  The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Books  I.-VI.  With  Deductions,  Appendices, 
and  Historical  Notes.  By  .John  Sturgeon  Mackay,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Mathe 
matical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
W.  &  It.  Chambers.  1884. 

Text-look  of  Practical  Solid  or  Descriptive  Geometry.  By  David  Allan 
Low.  Two  Parts.  London :  Longmans  is  Co.  1884. 

Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  By  T.  Hands,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 

Experimental  Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory  for  Beginners.  By  William 
Ramsay,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  Bristol. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1834. 

Elementary  Physiology.  Adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment.  By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Geography :  Notes  of  lessons.  By  Lucrctia 
Crocker.  Second  edition.  Boston  :  School  Supply  Company.  1884. 

Rocr  History  :  a  Concise  Note-book  of  Geology.  By  C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A. 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  London:  Stanford.  18S4. 

A  First  Book  in  Geology,  designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  Bv  N.  S. 
Shaler,  S.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston: 
Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1SS4. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  allied  Species.  By 
W. B.  Grove,  M.A.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 
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unknown  to  those  who  inherit  the  results  of  their  labour.  Mr 
Mackay's  name  may  he  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers  as  that  of 
one  of  the  best  masters  the  Edinburgh  Academy  ever  had ;  his 
long  and  successful  experience  must  have  been  of  real  service  to 
him  in  editing  this  edition  of  Euclid,  which  in  all  that  ought  to 
characterize  such  a  text-book  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Low,  like  Mr.  Mackay,  is  a  practical  teacher,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  evidently  been  of  service  to  him  in  compiling  his 
text-book  of  practical  geometry.  To  devotees  of  Brodstudien 
this  section  of  geometry,  dealing  as  it  does  with  actual  things, 
may  be  more  attractive  than  the  theorems  of  Euclid.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  to  engineers  is  evident.  Mr.  Low  seems 
to  us  to  have  done  his  work  with  great  clearness,  fulness,  and 
method.  He  has,  it  is  evident,  sound  ideas  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  pursued  by  the  student  who  would  obtain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  these  he  forcibly  inculcates  in  his 
preface.  The  book,  which  for  convenience  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  contains  all  the  descriptive  geometry  required  by  engineering 
and  architectural  draughtsmen.  Mr.  Low  professes  to  have  stated 
the  problems  in  a  more  comprehensive  way  than  usual,  and  to  have 
included  more  cases — a  feature  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
author  has  also  paid  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  exercises, 
which  are  unusually  abundant  and  good.  Altogether  Mr.  Low’s 
book  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a  competent  and  helpful  guide  in  a 
department  of  wide  importance. 

There  is  a  danger  of  such  manuals  as  that  of  Mr.  Hands  being 
abused  by  the  chemical  student.  The  theories  and  formulae  of 
chemistry  are  certainly  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  them.  The 
danger  is  that  he  may  occupy  his  time  too  exclusively  with  such 
exercises  to  the  neglect  of  actual  work,  to  the  precise  and  intelli¬ 
gent  performance  of  which  all  his  training  is  supposed  to  lead. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  650  examples  given  in  Mr. 
Hands’s  book,  and  when  used  with  discretion  and  with  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  practice,  they  will  be  a  useful  discipline. 

Professor  Ramsay’s  little  manual  on  Chemical  Theory  is  a 
thoroughly  useful  guide  in  a  most  important  department  of 
chemistry.  The  experiments  illustrating  the  various  fundamental 
theories  have  all  been  done  by  Professor  Ramsay’s  students  in  his 
laboratory  at  Bristol  during  the  last  two  years,  so  that  their  prac¬ 
ticability  has  been  well  tested.  Moreover,  Mr.  Ramsay  encourages 
his  students  to  make  their  own  apparatus — an  excellent  piece  of 
training.  The  field  covered  by  the  manual  includes  such  subjects  as 
measurement  of  temperatures,  pressure  and  weight,  relations  of 
the  volume  of  gases  to  temperature  and  pressure,  air,  water,  atoms 
and  molecules,  specific  heat,  replacement,  the  periodic  law,  and 
so  on;  so  that  it  treats  practically  of  the  subjects  that  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  science.  The  book  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  chemical  laboratories. 

Mr.  Bettany’s  Elementary  Physiology  is,  on  the  whole,  sensible 
and  practical.  His  aim  has  been  to  interest  children  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  own  bodies ;  and,  if  science  is  to  be  taught  in 
schools,  certainly  this  should  receive  the  first  attention.  Mr. 
Bettany  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  wearying  the  pupil  with  too 
much  detail,  and  the  illustrations  he  has  interwoven  are  intelligible 
and  appropriate.  He  rightly  urges  the  use  of  actual  objects,  and 
not  merely  diagrams  or  models,  to  illustrate  the  various  sections ; 
though,  even  if  they  were  always  procurable,  there  might  be 
strong  objections  to  the  introduction  into  ordinary  schools  of  a  real 
brain,  or  arm,  or  stomach.  Mr.  Bettany  sometimes  strains  analogy 
a  little  too  far,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  to 
present  the  results  of  science  to  young  people  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible.  Even  the  best  text-books  are  of  little  use  except  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  and  therefore  the  suggestions  given 
for  practical  teaching  after  many  of  the  lessons  will  be  found 
serviceable. 

The  position  of  geographical  teaching  in  this  country  is  at 
present  exciting  some  attention ;  indeed,  there  is  no  country 
where  it  is  so  inadequately  taught.  In  the  United  States  it  holds 
a  much  more  satisfactory  position,  and,  to  judge  from  Miss 
Lucretia  Crocker’s  notes  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography, 
very  sound  ideas  seem  to  exist  on  the  subject.  These  notes  were 
originally  given  as  a  series  of  lectures  to  teachers ;  and,  in  the 
elementary  stages  especially,  the  great  object  of  the  author  is  to 
train  children  to  observe.  The  notes  begin  with  the  simplest 
notions  to  be  learned  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  and  lead 
gradually  up  to  the  highest  stages  of  physical  and  political  geo¬ 
graphy.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Miss  Crocker  insists  on 
making  physical  the  basis  of  political  geography,  and  on  letting 
the  pupil  understand  clearly  the  close  relations  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  former.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  teachers  who  desire  to  go  beyond  the  mere  memory- 
work  that  generally  passes  for  geography  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Barnes’s  “  Note-book  of  Geology  ”  will  be  useful  both  ns  an 
aide-memoire  and  as  a  text-book,  it  seems  to  us  a  careful  and 
conscientious  piece  of  work,  a  sort  of  summary  of  Lyell’s  Student's 
Elements.  One  of  its  leading  features  is  a  series  of  tables,  wherein 
the  various  formations  are  arranged  in  their  stratigraphical  order, 
and  their  chief  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  same  horizontal 
line ;  so  that  at  a  glance  we  can  read  the  name  of  a  formation,  its 
development  in  England  and  Wales  (and,  in  certain  case3,  in 
foreign  countries),  its  mineral  character,  chief  fossils,  and  promi¬ 
nent  features.  In  connexion  with  each  table  is  a  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  which  only  the  strata  under  consideration  are 
depicted,  and  a  plate  of  fossils  is  given,  to  illustrate  the  organisms 


belonging  to  each  separate  period.  A  short  classification  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  and  a  glossary  are  added.  Both 
the  maps  and  illustrations  are  delicately  and  clearly  executed,  and 
the  book  ought  to  be  found  serviceable. 

The  student  is  fortunate  who  receives  his  first  introduction  to 
Geology  through  Professor  Shaler’s  little  text-book.  The  author 
himselt  has  that  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  be  able  to  explain  it  to  “  the  man  in  the 
street”  ;  his  style  is  clearness  itself,  and  his  method  of  presenting- 
his  facts  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  interest  of  his  readers.  In 
this  First  Book  Dr.  Shaler's  aim  has  been  to  give  the  student  a 
general  idea  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  some  conception 
of  those  forces  which  have  shaped  the  earth.  “  The  effort  of  the- 
writer  has  been  to  select  from  the  great  store  of  the  geologist 
such  things  as  will  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  world  as  a 
great  workshop,  where  the  geological  forces  are  constantly  work¬ 
ing  towards  definite  ends.”  The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Shaler  is 
well  adapted  to  secure  his  object.  Water  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  with  which  the  geologist  has  to  deal,  and  with  the 
action  of  water  Dr.  Shaler  begins  his  lessons.  Beginning  with 
pebbles,  sand,  and  clay,  he  goes  on  to  the  making  of  rocks— con¬ 
glomerate,  sandstone,  “  mud  stones,”  limestone,  and  coal.  Them 
follows  the  work  of  water  combined  with  that  of  air,  involving 
some  account  of  the  air  itself  and  the  special  work  of  water. 
Veins  in  their  various  forms  are  dealt  with,  and  the  course  and. 
action  of  water  underground,  involving  a  great  variety  of  phe¬ 
nomena.  Under  the  heading  of  “  Depths  of  the  Earth,”  volcanic 
action  in  its  various  forms  is  dealt  with,  and  the  currents  of  the 
air  and  sea.  Then  follow  the  various  irregularities  of  the  earth 
and  their  origins,  valleys  and  lakes,  and  the  movements  of  the- 
earth’s  surface.  In  several  chapters  organic  life  is  dealt  with  in 
various  aspects,  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  succession  of 
events  on  the  earth’s  surface,  in  which  the  processes  of  evolution 
are  traced  with  great  precision  and  interest.  An  appendix  is 
devoted  to  the  crystalline  rocks.  Instead  of  a  table  of  contents,, 
a  series  of  questions  on  each  lesson  is  prefixed,  designed  to 
direct  the  student  to  his  personal  experiences  as  well  as  to  the 
statements  in  the  book.  As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  Shaler 
strongly  insists  on  the  student  using  the  book  mainly  as  a  help 
to  understand  the  nature  around  him,  advising  him  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  whatever  facts  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter 
given  in  the  book.  “  Above  all,”  he  says,  “  I  beg  each 
reader  and  student  of  this  book  to  remember  that  the  earth 
is  full  of  lessons  that  can  be  read  by  every  one  that  wishes 
to  know  them — lessons  that  will  widen  the  mind  and  make  the 
soul  more  fit  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  inattentive- 
eye  never  gets  the  teaching ;  but,  to  those  who  learn  to  look 
rightly  on  this  world,  it  gives  without  stint  from  its  great  store  of 
truth.”  The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  completely  wholesome  and 
stimulating.  Appended  to  thi3  edition  (though  also  published 
separately)  are  very  valuable  directions  to  teachers  using  this 
primer  as  it  really  is.  These  directions  are  greatly  needed,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  and  acted  on  by  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  geology  generally.  Altogether  Dr.  Shaler’s  First  Book 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class. 

Mr.  Grove’s  Synopsis  of  the  Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  will  give- 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subject  a  very  satisfactory  and 
striking  idea  of  the  multitude  of  forms  which  even  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  assume.  Some  133  species  of  organisms  are  enumer¬ 
ated,  many  of  which  are  mere  tiny  threads  and  dots,  which  it  is- 
difficult  to  believe  have  any  permanently  typical  form.  That  they,, 
however,  play  a  part  of  momentous  importance  in  the  animal 
kingdom  will  be  seen  from  the  formidable  list  of  diseases  of 
which  they  are,  in  some  of  their  protean  forms,  the  invariable 
accompaniment.  Mr.  Grove’s  little  treatise  is  partly  adapted  from 
Dr.  G.  Winter’s  Die  Pike,  and  partly  his  own  compilation ;  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  will  obtain  from  it  a  good, 
idea  of  what  research  has  done  in  this  direction.  The  very 
numerous  illustrations  are  executed  with  great  care, 


CORNISH  WORTHIES.* 

rnms  is  a  very  complete  book,  as  a  book.  It  consists  of  a 
-*-  dedication,  “  To  the  worthiest  of  women,  my  wife  ” ;  of  a 
table  of  contents ;  of  preludes,  being  quotations  from  Job,  the 
iEneid,  Bacon,  Emerson,  and  other  worthies,  justifying  the  enter¬ 
prise;  of  an  introduction,  which  is  apologetic: — “May  I  allege 
another  and  chief  reason  for  writing  this  work?  It  is,  that  I 
thought  those  persons  were  right  who  considered  the  celebrities  of 
my  native  county  had  not  received  the  notice  which  they  deserved.” 
The  modest  and  apologetic  tone  of  the  introduction  would  dis¬ 
arm  all  hostile  criticism ;  but  there  are  certain  rather  surprising 
things  to  be  found  in  the  book  which  call  for  comment,  if  not 
explanation. 

The  dates  range  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  this- 
century,  living  worthies  being  very  properly  excluded;  and  during  all 
those  eight  centuries  there  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  have 
been  only  twenty-two  Cornish  worthies.  It  is  true  that  the  title 
“  Cornish  Worthies  "  is  modified,  on  opening  the  book,  by  the  words 
“  Some  Cornish  Worthies”;  butthe  selection  of  worthies  is  such  that 
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the  reader  must  wonder  at  the  small  number  to  he  found. 
Although,  according  to  the  table  of  contents,  there  are  only 
twenty-two  worthies,  yet  whole  families  of  worthies  are  included 
under  the  names  of  the  Arundells,  Bassets,  Boscawens,  Godol- 
phins,  Grenvilles,  Killigrews,  and  St.  Aubvns.  All  told,  however, 
and  their  worth,  as  described,  duly  considered,  the  number  is 
small  for  eight  centuries  of  Cornishmen. 

Two  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  book.  One  is  to 
determine  what  it  is  to  be  Cornish.  The  other  is  to  know  what  it 
is  to  be  worthy.  A  few  extracts  will  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  solve  these  problems.  The  worthies  are  placed  alpha¬ 
betically,  not  chronologically,  nor  according  to  merit,  which  last 
•order  might  be  invidious.  There  is  a  Cornish  adage  that 
says : — 

Bv  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  Cornish  men. 

But  of  the  twenty-two  worthies  there  is  only  one  Tre,  Trevithick, 
there  is  no  Pol,  and  no  Pen.  However,  “  What's  in  a  name  ?  ” 

The  first  chapter  is  headed  “  Ralph  Allen  ;  the  Man  of  Business 
•and  Philanthropist,”  but  subsequently  the  “  Man  of  Bath.”  There 
is  a  quotation  from  Emerson  in  the  preludes,  and  surely  no  better 
example  could  be  followed  in  heading  the  chapters  “  John  Austin; 
the  Herald  ”  ;  “  Henry  Bone  ;  the  Enamelist.  ” ;  “  Richard  Lauder  ; 
the  Explorer  ” ;  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  Allen,  “  St.  Blazey 
Highway  has  a  clear  title  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ralph 
Allen  ;  but  his  parentage  is  doubtful.”  He,  therefore,  ranks  as 
a  Cornish  worthy  because  he  was  born  in  Cornwall,  which  is 
plain  sailing  enough.  “  Admiral  Viscouut  Exmouth,”  however, 
another  of  the  twenty-two,  was  born  at  Dover.  He  was 
Edward  Pellew,  “  originally,  it  is  said,  of  Norman  extraction.” 
His  mother  was  of  Herefordshire,  but  the  Pellews  were  “an  old- 
established  West  Cornwall  family,”  and  his  portrait  “  gives  the 
.unmistakably  Cornish  physiognomy.”  Mothers,  it  seems,  go  for 
nothing  in  the  making  of  a  Cornishman.  “  The  Arundells  ;  Eccle¬ 
siastics  and  Warriors,”  are  of  the  number,  who  were  of  “French 
origin” — “borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Arundells  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Conqueror  considerable  grants  of  land  in  Dorset¬ 
shire  and  Staffordshire.”  They  are  the  same  family  as  the  Arundells 
of  Wardour;  “I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  obtain  any  clear 
traces  of  their  connexion  with  Cornwall  earlier  than  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.”  They  were  Cornish  nevertheless, 
and  some  curious  examples  of  their  worth  are  given.  They  were 
called  the  great  Arundells,  “  on  account,  says  Camden,  of  their 
vast  riches.”  One  had  no  less  than  fifty-two  complete  suits  of 
cloth  of  gold.  Another,  Dominus  Johannes  Arundell,  after 
i’epulsing  the  Erench  fleet,  carried  oil'  from  an  English  convent 
■“  the  sacred  vessels  of  its  church  and  several  of  the  sisterhood  as 
well,  whereupon  they  were  most  righteously  excommunicated  by 
the  priest.  A  violent  tempest  pursued  them  for  their  misdoings.” 
“  The  unhappy  women  were  flung  overboard  to  lighten  the 
chips.”  “  The  Grenvilles ;  Heroes  by  Sea  and  Land,”  are  also 
Cornish.  “  In  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  Prince,  no  doubt  willingly 
enough,  offers  a  compromise  with  Cornwall  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Grenvilles.”  “  But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  Cornwall  could 
not,  even  if  she  would,  spare  the  Grenvilles.”  “  That  keen  ob¬ 
server,  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  has,  moreover,  not  failed  to 
detect  in  the  portrait  of  the  great  Sir  Richard  the  thoroughly 
Cornish  type  of  face.”  “But  it  must  be  reluctantly  confessed 
that  they  are,  after  all,  not  of  strictly  Cornish  origin  ;  for,  though 
they  lived  for  centuries  in  the  county,  they  came  in,  like  the 
Bevills,  with  the  Conqueror.”  Seven  of  the  twenty-two  worthies 
are  recorded,  reluctantly,  no  doubt,  as  having  come  in  with  the 
Conqueror.  On  this  subject  “  Major  Glynn  is  reported  to  have 
said,”  when  “Lord  de  Dunstanville  had  spoken  with  laudable 
pride  of  his  ancestors  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,” 
“  Well,  and  what  of  that,  my  Lord?  Mine  were  here  centuries 
before  the  Conqueror  was  born.”  Major  Glynn  must  certainly 
have  been  Cornish.  The  Grenvilles  also  afford  some  puzzling  in¬ 
stances  of  worth.  “  Sir  Richard,  brother  of  Sir  Bevill  ”  (not  the 
great  Sir  Richard,  of  course)  “  to  get  his  arrears  of  pay,”  “  pre¬ 
tended  to  lend  a  not  unwilling  ear  to  the  Parliament's  suggestion, 
that  in  return  for  being  paid  the  money  due  to  him  he  should 
transfer  his  sword  from  the  King’s  cause  to  theirs.  Indeed,  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  the  command  of  a  body  of  Roundhead  horse, 
and  marched  upon  Basing.”  But  he  “  persuaded  all  his  officers 
and  men  to  proceed  to  Oxford  instead,  where  he  placed  the  services 
of  his  whole  party  at  the  King's  disposal,  whereupon  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  righteously  enough  dubbed  him  skellum  (scoundrel).” 
“  Clarendon  (his  foe),  and  the  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  Echard, 
give  very  unflattering  accounts  of  Sir  Richard.”  “His  son, Richard 
Grenville,  in  the  Interregnum  of  Cromwell,  was  executed  at  ‘  Tv  b  urne 
for  robbinge  Passengers  on  the  High  way  to  relieve  his  necessity.’  ” 
Is  this  the  sort  of  stuff  Cornish  worthies  are  made  of?  Not  at  all. 
But  Mr.  Tregellas  burdens  his  worthies  with  these  makeweights. 
“  The  Killigrews  ;  Diplomatists,  Warriors,  Courtiers,  and  Poets,” 
are  of  the  twenty-two  Cornish  worthies.  But  “  the  incomparable 
Anne,  the  fairest  and  brightest  of  all  the  Killigrews,  was  born  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Her  father,  Henry  Killigrew,  was  born  at 
Han  worth”;  and  “I  have  failed  to  trace  the  maiden  name  of 
either  of  his  wives.”  Of  course  the  incomparable  Anne  is  Cornish 
nevertheless.  In  the  matter  of  their  worth  “  John  Killigrew  has 
been  stigmatized  as  a  pirate.”  “  Dame  Killigrew,  accompanied  by 
seme  ruffians,  boarded  two  Dutch  ships  (in  Falmouth  harbour), 
slew  the  owners,  and  seized  two  hogsheads  of  pieces  of  eight, 
which  she  took  ‘  lor  her  own  use.’”  “  She  barely  escaped,”  “  the 


others  being  executed  at  Launceston.”  “  Of  Tom  Killigrew,  the 
King’s  jester  as  he  is  sometimes  inaccurately  styled,  probably  more 
persons  have  heard  than  of  any  other  member  of  this  family.”  He 
wrote  plays,  “  Dibdin,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  points  out 
that  these  plays  are  by  no  means  original,  tracing  some  of  them 
to  their  source,  and  calling  them  ‘  paste  andscissor3  ’  affairs.  But 
this  is  not  their  chief  defect.  I  have,  as  I  thought  myself  in  duty 
bound,  read  one  of  them,  and  intend  never  to  read  another.  How 
it  was  possible  even  in  that  dissolute  age — ‘  never  to  be  recalled,’  as 
Macaulay  says,  ‘  without  a  blush  ’ — for  a  man  to  sit  down  and  delibe¬ 
rately  write  such  obscene  buffoonery,  and  dedicate  it  to  ladies,  I 
cannot  imagine.”  So  much  for  the  Killigrews.  Then  there  is 
“  Thomasine  Bonaventura,  Lady  Mayoress  of  London.”  The  only 
woman  of  all  the  chosen  twenty-two,  though  oneor  two  other  women 
appear  as  members  of  families.  She  was  “  a  poor  shepherd  maiden, 
and  tended  her  sheep  on  the  wild  moorlands  of  North  Cornwall.” 
Her  name  sounds  very  much  as  if  she  had  acquired  it  after  the 
manner  of  Oliver  Twist.  She  married  three  husbands,  the  third 
of  whom,  Sir  John  Percy  vail,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and 
she  was  very  charitable,  giving  “  two  shillings  and  twopence  to  be 
paid  to  two  priests,  for  bread  and  ale,  when  ‘  my  Lady  parcyvale's 
meneday  ’  came  round.”  Another  of  the  twenty-two  is  “  Incledons 
the  Singer,”  who  went  to  sea  as  a  lad,  and  “  contracted  the  low 
tastes  and  hard  drinking  habits  which  disfigured  his  career.”  The 
reader  will  be  here  reminded  that  “  Cornwall  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  the  rich  quality  of  its  bass  voices,  but  is  not  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  or  excellence  of  those  of  the  tenor 
register.”  Yet  another  of  the  twenty-two  is  “  The  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn,  B.D. ;  the  Christian  Missionary  and  Oriental  Scholar,” 
whose  “  introspection  was  morbidly  minute,  his  temper  naturally 
irritable,  and  his  religious  views  generally  of  the  gloomiest,  as 
well  as  of  an  impracticable  character.”  “  Charles  Kingsley  used 
to  say  of  Martyn,  ‘My  mind  is  in  a  chaos  about  him’”;  and,  when 
in  India,  “  he  was  at  the  time  so  strict  a  Sabbatarian  that  he 
thought  he  was  doing  wrong  in  translating  even  the  Prayer  Book 
into  Hindostanee  on  a  Sunday.” 

These  quotations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  curious  specimens  of 
worth  to  be  found  in  the  book,  which  is  strongly  flavoured  with 
them  throughout,  minute  details  of  such  like  worthies,  worth 
being  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  pervading  the  whole  work. 
Worthies  of  universally  acknowledged  worth  are  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  book  ;  but  why  such  men  as  Trelawnv  and  Molesworth 
should  be  omitted  to  give  place  to  Bone  and  Incledon  does  not 
seem  clear.  No  one  who  has  been  in  Cornwall,  or  knows  Cornish 
people,  can  be  otherwise  than  aware  that  the  word  Cornish 
means  excellence,  whatever  else  it  may  mean.  There  is  Cornish 
cream,  beside  which  Devonshire  cream  is  a  thing  of  naught.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  merits  of  Cornwall  and  the  Cornish  people. 
Cornwall  is  a  very  interesting  .and  pretty  English  county,  and  the 
Cornish  population  is  probably  the  most  sober,  quiet  and  orderly  in 
England  ;  but  the  couuty  and  the  people  are  emphatically  English 
and  nothing  else.  The  Cornish  people  are  very  industrious,  very 
steady,  very  law-abiding  ;  they  are  remarkable  lor  the  organization 
of  their  industries,  they  make  the  best  of  emigrants  and  settlers 
in  colonies,  all  of  which  qualities  are  precisely  those  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  English  nation.  It  is  very  natural  and  laudable  to 
have  patriotic  feelings  for  one’s  city  or  county  or  country,  and  Mr. 
Tregellas,  by  showing  the  world  the  real  merits  of  his  Cornish 
brethren,  would  be  doing  a  great  service  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this.  The  worth  he  has  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  is  not 
particularly  Cornish  worth,  and  the  worthies  themselves  are  not 
exclusively  Cornish.  There  are  Cornish  people  who  seem  to  crave 
to  be  something  not  English ;  they  want  to  be  descended  from 
the  Phoenicians,  or  from  the  Jews,  or  to  be  Celts,  trying  to  shake 
the  dust  of  England  from  off  their  feet.  Considering  that  the 
English,  for  the  small  space  of  time  in  the  world's  history  occupied 
by  the  last  few  centuries,  have  been  the  dominant  race,  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  a  great  anxiety  to  repudiate  any  connexion  with 
them.  The  craze  for  nationality  is  a  little  overdone  in  outlying 
districts,  and  amounts  to  something  like  vulgarity  when  carried  to 
excess. 

Mr.  Tregellas's  introduction  is  an  apology.  No  apology  is  needed 
for  presenting  to  the  public  a  history  of  Cornish  Worthies,  which 
would  be  of  great  interest,  and  there  are  many  of  them  ;  but  let 
them  be  worthies,  and  let  them  be  Cornish,  if  definitions  of  the 
words  can  be  found. 


CIiniSTMAS  BOOKS, 

in. 

T  is  satisfactory  to  find  one  handsome  picture-book  at  least,  if 
not  many  more,  which  has  no  trace  in  it  of  foreign  workman¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  and  Mr.  Edward  Hull  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  appearance  as  a  separate  volume  of  their  articles  and 
drawings  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  from  the  Curliest  Times  to  the 
Death  of  William  Shakespeare  (Seeley  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hull’s  larger 
etchings  are  a  little  too  empty,  but  his  vignettes  are  extremely 
pleasing.  We  may  name  for  special  praise  a  little  view  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Guild  on  p.  1 6,  and  a  view  of  the  Shakspeare 
Memorial  Theatre  on  p,  76,  to  which  Mr.  Hull  has  contrived  to 
impart  a  measure  of  picturesqueness  by  putting  the  Avon  between 
us  and  it.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  topo¬ 
graphers.  lie  goes  to  the  very  root  of  things,  and  begins  at  the 
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very  'beginning-  by  showing  from  the  name  that,  like  five  other 
Stratfords,  it  was  on  a  Roman  road.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  mention  of  Shakspeare,  though,  equally  of  course,  it  only 
brings  out  more  plainly  what  we  must  all  regretfully  acknowledge 
— namely,  that  very  little  is  known  about  the  poet,  and  that  all 
the  researches,  the  centenaries,  the  jubilees,  and  the  Society 
meetings  have  added  hardly  anything  to  what  we  knew  before. 
Shakspeare’s  true  history  eludes  the  grasp  of  his  admirers  still,  and 
almost  the  only  unquestioned  facts  about  him  are  that  he  lived  and 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Stratford.  “  The  last  surviving 
descendant  of  Shakespeare,”  says  Mr.  Lee,  “  was  Elizabeth  Hall, 
whose  first  husband,  Thomas  Nash,  -who  had  studied  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  died  in  1647.  She  afterwards  married  Sir  John  Barnard,  a 
Northamptonshire  gentleman,  and  died,  without  issue  by  either  mar¬ 
riage,  in  1670.”  New  Place  belonged  to  her.  It  was  pulled  down  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  caused  by  sightseers  in  1759.  Judith  Shakspeare, 
the  poet’s  younger  daughter,  married,  when  she  was  thirty-one, 
Thomas  Quiney,  four  years  her  junior,  who  brought  her  to 
poverty.  She  died  in  1662,  having  survived  her  three  children. 
Mr.  Lee  does  not  tell  us  how  far  Mr.  Black’s  romance  is  founded 
on  fact,  though  he  says  “  the  marriage  was  performed  without  a 
license,  and  some  doubt  of  its  legality  followed.”  It  would  be 
easy  to  prolong  a  notice  of  this  pleasant  and  pretty  book.  Mr. 
Lee  has  treated  his  subject  most  judiciously,  not  running  away 
with  it,  as  is  the  -wont  of  most  writers  on  Shakspeare.  Another  very 
handsome  volume  comes  from  the  same  publishers.  This  is  Mr. 
Philip  Gilbert  Ilamerton's  Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times.  There 
is  special  reference  to  the  changes  which  the  French  capital  has 
undergone  in  its  architecture  and  topography  ;  but  the  absence  of 
a  map  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  known  Paris  well  for  seven-and-twentv  years,  and 
does  not  like  the  French  system  of  living  on  flats ;  yet  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  magnificent  appearance  of  Parisian  streets  is  due  to 
this  system.  Nor  does  he  like  very  large  towns ;  and,  though 
Paris  is  but  a  small  place  compared  with  London,  and  most  things 
in  Paris  seem  to  him  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  still  it  is  too  large 
for  him.  With  all  these  and  other  allowances,  however,  Mr. 
Hamerton  writes  of  Paris  as  if  he  loved  and  admired  it,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  knows  it  and  its  history  very  thoroughly  ;  and,  partly 
from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  narrative  itself,  but  still  more 
from  his  lucid  and  attractive  style,  which  would  make  almost  any 
subject  pleasant,  there  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  paragraph  in  the 
volume.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  both  in  the  form  of  full- 
page  etchings  and  vignettes.  The  artists  comprise  M.  Brunet 
Debaines,  who  gives  us  the  Sainte  Chapelle;  M.  Toussaint, 
who  etches  the  Hotel  Cluny ;  M.  Lalanne,  who  contributes 
a  large  view  of  Paris  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre; 
and  M.  Martial,  who  has  drawn,  with  great  skill  and  care,  the  new 
Hotel  de  Ville.  There  are  many  other  pictures,  all  of  the  best ; 
but  they  bring  out  more  and  more  clearly  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one  central  feature  in  Paris  by  which  alone  it  may  be  recognized, 
no  St.  Paul's,  no  Palace  of  Parliament,  no  Duorno,  no  St.  Peter’s — 
nothing,  in  fact,  which  brings  the  view  together,  so  to  speak.  Of 
course  a  Parisian  may  retort  that  this  is  owing  to  the  high  average 
level  of  the  buildings;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  though  Notre 
Dame  is  a  very  third-rate  church,  and  though  the  French  have 
been  very  active  in  removing  traces  of  mediceval  antiquity,  such  as 
the  Temple  and  the  old  towers  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  yet  their 
more  important  buildings,  the  Louvre,  the  Madeleine,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  are  not  easily 
matched  elsewhere.  Mr.  Ilamerton’s  chapter  on  street  architecture 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  book  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
agree  with  him  when  he  savs,  “  In  London,  as  in  all  our  English 
towns,  the  ordinary  builders  have  worked  without  any  notion  of 
architecture  at  all,  and  the  real  architect  has  seldom  been  called 
in  unless  to  erect  some  important  public  building.  In  Paris  archi¬ 
tecture  of  some  kind  is  very  common.  Thousands  of  houses  have 
been  erected  with  a  definite  architectural  intention ;  and  this 
architectural  tendency  has  of  late  years  become  so  habitual  that  in 
the  better  quarters  of  the  city  a  building  hardly  ever  rises  from  the 
ground  unless  it  has  been  designed  by  some  architect  who  knows 
what  art  is,  and  endeavours  to  apply  it  to  little  things  as  well  as 
great.” 

Another  very  pretty  book  is  Hawthorne’s  Tf  onderbook  for  Girls 
end  Boys  (Nimmo).  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Church,  and  are 
above  the  average,  but  not  very  ambitious. 

English  Scenery :  a  New  Poem,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ilolroyde 
(London  Literary  Society),  is  said  on  the  title-page  to  be  profusely 
illustrated,  and  the  names  of  some  eminent  artists  follow-.  But 
neither  the  poetry  nor  the  illustrations  need  delay  us  long.  Mr. 
Holroyde  writes  easy  blank  verse.  Here  is  a  favourable 
specimen : — 

Then  the  pale  harvest  moon,  her  silver  bow 

Shows  in  the  wide  expanse  above  ;  and  stars 

Keflect  their  faces  in  the  nightly  dews, 

And  quiver  on  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

The  mention  of  the  stars  brings  Miss  Agnes  Giberne’s  Among 
the  Stars  (Seeley)  to  our  notice.  It  is  an  attempt  to  teach  astro¬ 
nomy  to  small  children,  and,  allow-ing  for  the  moment  that  the 
strangely-named  Ikon  represents  any  very  numerous  _  class  among 
children,  it  is  very  well  done.  Ikon  asks  questions  of  his  nurse,  who 
gives  him  no  satisfaction.  “  Wouldn’t  anybody  care,”  ho  inquires, 
“  if  a  star  was  lost  ?  ”  “1  shouldn't,”  she  replies.  “I  want  to 
know,”  he  goes  on,  “  what  the  stars  are.”  “  Thats  easy  enough,” 
eke  answers;  “they  are  stars.”  Then  he  wonders  they  are  so 


bright,  on  which  she  suggests  that  it  is  because  they  shine ;  and 
when  he  asks  what  makes  them  shine,  she  is  equally  ready  with 
“  because  they  are  bright.”  He  applies  to  his  father,  who  is 
almost  equally  ignorant,  and  eventually  a  clever  German,  Herr 
Lehrer,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  the  little  boy  gets  answers  to 
his  questions,  and  very  good,  clear  answers  they  are.  The  pictures 
are  generally  very  pretty,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  “  Total 
Eclipse  of  the  India  Rubber  Ball,”  well  calculated  to  teach. 

Three  Sixteenth  Century  Sketches,  by  Sarah  Brook  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  is  an  account  of  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  of  Coligny,  and  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
All  the  sketches  are  well  and  clearly  drawn.  Miss  Brook 
evidently  understands  what  she  writes  about.  She  has  read  the 
best  authorities,  and  has  assimilated  what  she  has  read ;  the  narra¬ 
tive  runs  smoothly,  and  the  only  faults  we  find  are  in  mere 
matters  of  detail.  The  portrait  frontispiece  is  much  more  like  our 
William  III.  than  his  great-grandfather.  What  were  the  dukedom 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  kingdom  of  Orange,  both  of  which  are 
mentioned?  Who  was  “the  Prince  of  Anjou"?  As  William 
the  Silent  was  assassinated  in  1584,  how  can  he  have  been  in  a 
campaign  in  1668?  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was  in  England  for 
about  nineteen  years  before  her  death,  not  thirteen,  as  Miss 
Brook  says.  There  are  several  other  slips  of  the  kind,  which 
greatly  mar  the  authority  of  an  otherwise  excellent,  useful,  and 
moderate  summary  of  three  remarkable  biographies. 

Heroes  of  American  Discovery,  by  N.  D’ Anvers  (Marcus  Ward), 
deserves  better  print,  paper,  and  pictures.  It  is,  of  course,  more 
or  les3  a  compilation,  but  has  been  executed  with  care,  and  the 
narrative  flows  on  very  smoothly.  It  begins  with  the  Atlantis  of 
the  ancients,  and  ends  with  the  Mormons  and  Flemings’  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  great  North-West,  so  that  it  forms  almost  a  history 
of  America.  The  Birthday  Booh  of  Art  and  Artists  (Hogg)  is 
compiled  by  Miss  Davenport  Adams,  and  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  Miss  Adams,  being  anxious,  as  she  tells  us 
in  the  preface,  to  make  the  volume  both  useful  and  interesting,  has 
not  only  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  book,  under  the  dates  of 
their  births,  the  names  of  as  many  artists  of  all  ages  and  countries 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  but  has  appended  to  nearly  all  the 
names  a  short  list  of  the  most  popular  of  each  artist's  works. 
There  is  a  supplement  containing  the  names  of  artists  whose  exact 
birthday  Miss  Adams  could  not  ascertain,  among  whom  we  are 
surprised  to  find  some  very  well-known  names,  such  as  Scott, 
Street,  W’atts,  Gainsborough,  Dyce,  and  others.  The  book,  apart 
from  the  birthday  album,  which  is  absurd,  may  really  be  very 
useful,  and  concludes  with  an  excellent  index. 

We  noticed  last  week  the  influx  of  books  from  America  pub¬ 
lished  here  without  any  reference  to  their  place  of  origin.  Another 
is  before  us  in  Stuff"  and  Nonsense,  by  A.  B.  Frost  (Nimmo).  But 
a  moment’s  examination  shows  where  the  verses,  at  all  events, 
come  from  ;  the  pictures  are  very  funny,  but  the  “  libretto  ”  is  so 
essentially  American,  and  American  in  the  most  vulgar  way,  that 
we  refrain  from  quoting  any  of  it.  The  Deserted  Village,  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  sketched  by  F.  S.  Walker  (De  la  Rue),  is  very 
pretty,  something  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Caldecott.  King  Fo,  the 
Lord  of  Misrule,  a  Twelfth  Night  story,  told  in  rhyme  and  picture 
by  Robert  Dudley  (De  La  Rue),  is  not  nearly  so  good,  and  the  verses 
are  worthy  of  the  pictures.  Griffinhoof,  by  Crona  Temple  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  is  a  very  pretty  story  of  a 
reformed  drunkard,  a  foundling,  and  a  dear  dog  called  Joss,  who 
comes  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  We  may 
strongly  recommend  this  healthy  little  novel,  for  it  is  nothing 
less.  Twice  Bought,  a  tale  of  the  Oregon  gold-fields,  by  R.  M. 
Ballantine  (Nisbet),  is,  like  so  many  books  by  the  same  writer, 
sure  to  be  welcome  to  boys  who  enjoy  thrilling  adventures.  The 
illustrations  are  very  poor.  The  Adventures  of  Maurice  Drummore, 
by  Lindon  Meadows,  with  illustrations  by  Frank  Abell  (Hogg), 
appeared  originally  in  a  magazine  many  years  ago.  Strange  to 
say,  its  want  of  merit  was  not  then  discovered.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  go  beyond  the  low  average  of  the  present  year  in  such 
books,  being  in  fact  ludicrously  grotesque.  It  is  difficult  to 
wade  far  enough  into  the  book  to  give  a  very  complete  account 
of  it ;  but  we  may  summarize  its  characteristics  by  saying  it 
abounds  in  nautical  adventures,  practical  jokes,  battles,  love- 
making,  ghosts,  and  other  elements  common  to  imitators  of 
Captain  Marryat;  that  the  style  is  very  curious,  the  print  very 
bad,  the  object  or  moral  of  the  book  impalpable,  and  the  whole  story 
so  disconnected  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  Very  superior  in 
every  way  is  Mr.  Ileuty’s  True  to  the  Old  Flag  (Blackie),  a  tale  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  The  pictures,  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  by  a  process  which  is  very  success¬ 
ful,  are  above  the  average  of  this  year.  Mr.  Ilenty’s  object  is 
patriotic.  As  he  well  observes,  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
regard  the  war  between  the  colonies  in  America  and  England  as 
one  in  which  we  were  not  only  beaten  but  humiliated.  There  is, 
however,  a  different  side  to  the  story,  and  this  it  has  been  his 
endeavour  to  put  forward.  The  book  is  almost  unique  in  its 
class  in  having  illustrative  maps,  the  first  being  a  plan  of  the 
English  victory  of  Bunker’s  Ilill.  The  Mutiny  of  the  Albatross,  by 
F.  F.  Moore  (S.  P.  C.  K  ),  is  a  very  stirring  story  indeed.  The 
old  admiral  is  a  pleasant  character,  and  the  mutiny  is  described 
very  graphically ;  but  the  story  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
finished,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  introduced  only  to  be 
dismissed  and  apparently  forgotten.  Blackjack  (S.  P.  0.  K.),and 
other  temperance  tales,  consists  of  six  short  and  slight  stories 
very  suitable  for  reading  aloud  in  a  class.  They  are  all  fairly 
well  written,  but  “  One  too  Many  ”  is  perhaps  the  best.  Not  in 
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Vain,  by  Mary  E.  Palgrave  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  is  a  well-written  story, 
although  the  plot  is  rather  feeble.  A  young  man  thinks  he 
can  invent  a  machine  for  spinning  worsted  as  easily  as  cotton, 
aud  sacrifices  his  position  as  a  clerk  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
working  out  his  idea.  His  sister  sympathizes  in  his  ambition, 
and  submits  to  trial  and  privation.  A  Small  Rebellion,  by 
C.  S.  Lowndes  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  tells  of  three  little  boys  who  determine 
to  resist  the  authority  of  a  temporary  governess  who  has  charge 
of  them  during  their  mother’s  absence.  Whether  this  is  quite  a 
suitable  plot  for  a  child’s  book,  parents  may  judge  for  themselves. 
All  our  sympathies  are  with  the  rebellious  little  boys,  whose 
wickedness  is  very  pleasantly  described.  We  have  received  from 
the  same  Society  A  Vampire,  and  other  Stories;  The  Snow 
King's  'Trumpeter ;  Shadow  and  Shine,  by  Mary  Davidson ;  and 
Miles  Lambert's  Three  Chances,  by  Mary  E.  Palgrave.  Queen 
Amethyst,  by  Henry  Blunt  (Marcus  Ward),  is  illustrated  with  very 
pretty  and  delicate  drawings  ;  but,  alas !  the  gift  of  fairy-tale 
writing,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  this  year’s  books,  is  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  Something  more  is  wanted  than  merely  improbable 
incidents  and  a  prince  and  princess. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  edition  of  M.  Salomon  Reinack’s  Manuel  de pliilo- 
logie  ( i )  is  practically  a  new  book,  and  the  mere  fact  of  a 
second  edition  of  such  a  book  having  been  called  for  in  a  few  years 
would  entitle  it  to  notice.  It  deserves,  moreover,  so  much  praise 
as  an  evidence  of  extensive  learning  that  one  is  half  inclined  to 
forgive  its  anomalous  and  desultory  character,  and  to  refrain  from 
asking  what  particular  purpose  it  is  intended  to  subserve.  The 
author  admits  with  great  ingenuousness  that  if  he  had  kept  the 
book  in  manuscript  a  little  longer  he  should  not  have  published 
it  at  all,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  this.  For  M.  Reinach  under¬ 
stands  philology  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and  if  we  may 
make  a  distinction  which  is  by  no  means  without  difference, 
he  has  compiled  rather  a  philologist’s  manual  than  a  manual 
of  philology,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  understand  philology  in  England.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  science  and  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  world  in 
one  chapter,  a  bibliography  of  classical  bibliography  in  another, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  chief  libraries  and  museums,  then  one 
on  palaeography,  then  one  on  ancient  art  (ancient  art  knocked 
off  in  forty  pages !),  then  a  comparative  grammar  of  Sanskrit, 
Greek  and  Latin  in  fifty  pages,  sixty  on  the  antiquities  of  Greece, 
ninety  on  those  of  Rome,  &c.  &e.  Then  in  his  second  volume  he 
returns  on  all  these  things,  and  in  some  three  hundred  large  pages 
of  very  close  type  adds  to  and  corrects  them.  The  scheme  is 
ambitious,  but  we  are  afraid  impossible.  We  do  not  say  that,  for 
instance,  an  English  undergraduate  reading  for  honours  or  a 
foreign  student  in  parallel  case  might  not  often  find  very  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  M.  Reinach.  But  the  thing  cannot  be  done  on  the 
scale,  and  if  the  boob  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of 
classical  study  (which  it  seems  to  aim  at  being),  we  are  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  say  that  its  effect  would  most  probably  be 
to  increase  the  race  of  savantasses,  not  that  of  savants, 

M.  de  la  Barre  Duparcq  has  followed  up  his  monographs  on 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.  with  one  on  the  vert 
galant  (2).  He  takes  credit,  and  not  unjustly,  for  having  discarded 
the  legendary  aspect  of  his  hero,  and  dealt  with  him  after  the 
fashion  of  a  sober  history.  The  book  is  not  remarkable  for  style 
or  for  any  very  novel  or  acute  reflections  ;  while  its  sketches  of 
manners  and  customs  are  a  little  desultory  and  superficial.  But 
the  author  has  clearly  acquainted  himself  with  a  great  deal  of 
contemporary  literature,  and  has  arranged  a  considerable  number 
of  useful  facts  in  an  orderly  and  sensible  manner. 

The  tenth  volume  of  M.  Reinach’s  collection  of  the  actes  et 
paroles  of  Gambetta  has  appeared  (3).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
students  and  historians  of  the  future  will  bless  M.  Reinach  for 
his  completeness,  or  curse  him  for  the  voluminousness  which  ac¬ 
companies  it. 

The  issue  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  version  of  the  Iliad  in  a 
single  cheap  volume  (4)  deserves  to  be  noted.  The  poet  (the 
French  one  we  mean)  prides  himself  on  exact  translation,  and,  as 
his  readers  have  long  known,  especially  on  exact  transliteration  of 
Greek  names.  But  he  has  not,  after  the  fashion  of  some  recent 
translators  in  other  languages,  attempted  to  archaise  his  French 
style  in  any  way ;  and  we  must  confess  that  Homer,  literally 
rendered  into  purely  modern  French,  has  a  singularly  bald  appear¬ 
ance.  No  two  vehicles  of  expression  can  possibly  be  more  opposed 
in  character  than  early  Greek  verse  and  contemporary  French 
prose.  This  is  so  much  of  a  commonplace  that  it  would  be  hardly 
necessary  to  assert  it  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
practice  of  a  writer  so  justly  esteemed  as  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  contradicted  by  his  practice,  but 
established  thereby. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  country  possesses  a  popular 
scientific  series  superior  to  Messrs.  Hachette’s  “  Bibliotheque  des 
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Merveilles”  (5),  and  the  latest  addition  to  this,  Colonel  Henneberts 
manual  of  torpedoes,  will  certainly  not  be  one  of  its  least  useful 
members.  Everybody  talks  of  torpedoes  (even  in  England,  where 
we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  naval  matters),  but  not  every¬ 
body  knows  much  about  them.  Colonel  Hennebert  has  prefaced 
the  book  with  an  account  of  the  earlier  fireships,  infernal  machines, 
and  other  similar  engines,  together  with  some  notice  of  the  chief 
historical  occasions  of  their  use.  In  this  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
passes  rather  lightly  over  the  affair  of  the  Basque  Roads,  being 
not  the  first  of  French  writers  to  do  so.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
in  the  same  way  partly  technical  (a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats,  with  diagrams)  and  partly 
historical  (an  account  of  the  occasions  on  which  during  their  brief 
history  they  have  been  used).  After  what  we  have  said  about  the 
Basque  Roads,  it  is  only  justice  to  Colonel  Hennebert  to  say  that 
he  is  very  forbearing  in  his  account  of  the  unlucky  Shah  and 
Huascar  business. 

Mr.  Tarver's  Eton  French  Translator  (6)  is  a  volume  of 
extracts,  given  exactly  as  they  should  be — that  is  to  say,  with¬ 
out  introduction,  vocabulary,  note,  or  comment,  and  intended 
to  exercise  the  pupil  for  unseen  translation  in  examinations. 
They  appear  to  be  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  though  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  an  intermixture  of  harder  pieces  still.  “  Unseens” 
for  exercise  can  scarcely  be  too  hard,  for  examiners  nowadays  go 
designedly  to  writers  who  have  ransacked  the  dictionary,  and  the 
student  who  has  merely  been  accustomed  to  ordinary  French  is 
frequently  daunted  thereby. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SYMPATHY  with  men  who  have  fought  against  an  established 
government,  no  matter  why  or  how,  is  a  very  favourite  delu¬ 
sion  with  some  people  in  these  days.  Nobody,  therefore,  need  be 
surprised  to  find  Miss  Co  wen  putting  such  very  different  heroes  as 
Wat  Tyler  and  Andrew  Ilofer  on  very  much  the  same  footing  in 
her  Tales  of  Revolution  and  Patriotism  (Walter  Scott).  Most  of 
her  heroes,  indeed,  would  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  in  the 
company  collected  in  this  book.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  amusing  also  to  hear  what  Schamyl  had  to  say  of 
Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  or  what  “the  Holy  Junta”  would  have 
thought  of  Simon  Bolivar.  Miss  Cowen  does  not  trouble  herself 
with  these  details.  She  has  a  healthy  admiration  for  good 
fighters,  though  with  a  preference  for  those  who  have  fought  for 
what  may,  bv  overlooking  a  good  deal,  be  called  a  popular  cause. 
This  Radical  prejudice  misleads  her,  as  it  has  misled  more  famous 
writers,  into  seeing  popular  causes  in  very  curious  places.  Miss 
Cowen,  for  instance,  thinks  that  Juan  de  Padilla,  the  leader  of  the 
Spanish  cities  in  the  commotions  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  was  a  patriot  who  died  for  freedom.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  died  for  the  privileges  of  Toledo,  including  its  right  of 
pit  and  gallows  in  neighbouring  towns,  which  is  quite  another 
thing.  To  be  sure,  the  author  makes  no  pretence  to  independent 
knowledge,  but  simply  takes  all  these  Tales  of  Revolution  and 
Patriotism  at  second-hand.  They  are  reprinted  from  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle,  and  are  fairly  good  specimens  of  padding. 

Mr.  J.  Fayle’s  Spitalfields  Genius  (TIodder  and  Stoughton)  is  a 
good  subject  spoiled  by  a  detestably  affected  style.  The  author 
has  undertaken  to  tell  the  life  of  W.  Allen,  the  Quaker  chemist 
and  philanthropist.  It  has  been  done  before,  but  it  might  have 
been  innocently  done  again.  Mr.  Fayle,  however,  has  contrived 
to  make  a  book  on  it  which  is  quite  intolerable.  He  is  laboriously 
jocular.  He  pulls  his  reader  by  the  ear,  and  continually  asks  him 
to  reflect  how  wonderful  this  is  and  how  remarkable  that ;  how 
strange  it  was  that  Allen  should  be  a  Quaker — a  poor  humble 
Quaker — and  still  speak  on  quite  familiar  terms  with  august 
Emperors.  By  these  graces  of  style  he  contrives  to  make  the  life 
of  a  pious  and  disinterested,  though  apparently  slightly  silly,  man 
appear  absolutely  ridiculous. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Darwin  (Triibner  & 
Co.),  written  by  Mr.  E.  Woodall,  was  “  contributed  to  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society.”  Nothing  very 
original  was  to  be  expected  from  a  piece  of  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  enough  if  it  gives  commonly  known  facts  in  a  pleasant  way  j 
and  Mr.  Woodall  does  that. 

Ladies  who  wish  to  find  some  way  of  earning  money  will  be 
much  misled  if  they  seek  for  instruction  in  the  pages  of  Self-Help 
for  Women,  by  a  Woman  of  Business  (James  Hogg).  It  professes 
to  be  “  a  practical  guide  to  remunerative  trades  and  occupations 
suitable  for  women  and  girls.”  What  it  really  does  is  to  rattle 
off  the  names  of  a  variety  of  trades  at  which  women  work.  After 
reading  it  no  woman  or  girl  will  know  any  better  how  she  is  to 
learn  these  arts  aud  mysteries.  Some  of  the  historical  paragraphs 
are  praiseworthy  from  the  comic  point  of  view.  Miriam  the 
prophetess  was,  it  seems,  a  species  of  woman  of  business,  and 
“  Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  was  one  of  the  women  of 
business  of  the  seventh  century.” 

The  Guide  to  Female  Employment  in  Government  Offices 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  is  undoubtedly  useful.  It  gives  information  as  to 
what  Government  offices  employ  women,  and  on  what  terms. 

Grandfather  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a  fairly  well  illustrated 
story,  meant,  we  imagine,  for  little  girls.  As  it  is  quite  harmless 

(5)  Les  torpilles.  Par  le  Colonel  Hennebert.  Paris:  Ilacbette. 

(6)  The  Eton  French  Translator.  By  II.  Tarver.  London :  StanfwA 
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their  parents  may  approve  of  it.  As  it  is  very  long-winded  and  full 
of  small  details  the  little  girls  will  doubtless  like  it. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Fulton  and  T.  C.  Truehlood,“  Associate  Founders 
of  the  University  School  of  Oratory,  Mo.'’  have  made  a  collection 
of  Choice  Headings  from  Standard  and  Popular  Authors  (Boston  :  j 
Ginn,  Ileath,  &  Co.)  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  learning  to  orate. 
It  contains  more  American  poetry  and  American  eloquence  than 
we  should  think  good  for  an  English  schoolboy,  but  that  was 
inevitable.  Allowing  for  this  defect,  it  is  a  fairly  good  collection. 

The  Bohn  editions  of  The  Table  Talk  and  Omniana  of  Coleridge 
and  Walton's  Lives  are  now  reprinted  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  | 
Sous.  Both  are  in  the  red  which  is  replacing  the  well-known 
dingy  green  of  the  old  series,  hut  whereas  the  Table  Talk  is 
smooth,  Waltons  Lives  is  bound  in  that  detestable  gritty  cloth 
which  the  perverse  British  publisher  still  delights  in. 

An  eighth  edition  of  Mr.  Hole’s  Look  about  Hoses  (William 
Blackwood  &  Sons)  is  published.  We  have  also  to  notice  The 
Land  of  Mercy  Guide,  to  Natural  History  :  an  Elementary  Look  on 
Zoology,  by  Vernon  S.  Morwood  (John  Hogg),  and  the  Trinity 
College,  London,  Calendar  for  1SS4.,  printed  by  Spottiswoode 
&  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVEBTI8EKS. 

The  Advertisement  Depaetmext  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

EKANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Hue  Nuuve  des  Capusines ,  Paris,  and 
59  Hue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“  THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

_  .A  PICTURE,  completed  afcw.lo.es  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDORE 
O ALLEKi  , 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leuviug  the  Praitoriuin,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  1  rom  len  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


rJUIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES, 

by  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  Luis  Jimenez's  New 
Picture,  “A  Competition,  1780,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTII  &  SONS’  NEW 
GALLERIES,  5  and  6  llayrnurkct.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

TPRENCH  GALLERY,  120  PaU  Mall.  — The  THIRTY- 

X  FIRST  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  British  and 
Foreign  Artists,  including  Curl  Heil'uer’s  Views  in  the  Cainpugnn,  is  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is. 


TpINE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Iload, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 

Statistical-  society.  —  The  first  orj unary 

^  MEETING  of  the  present  SESSION  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  instant,  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  London,  when  the  President,  Sir  LAWSON 
W.  KAWSON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  deliver  au  Inaugural  Address  ou  ••BRITISH  and 
FOREIGN  COLONIES.” 

The  (.hair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  P.M. 

Offices  :  9  Adel  phi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — The  following  are  the  Dates 

at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  1835  will  commence  : 

Matriculation . Monday.  January  12,  and  Monday,  June  15. 

bachelor  of  Arts . Intermediate,  Monday,  July  2i). 

B.A.,  Monday,  October  26. 

Master  of  Arts . Branch  J.,  Mom  lay,  June  1;  Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  8; 

Brunch  III.,  Monday,  June  15. 

Doctor  of  Literature . Intermediate,  Monday,  June  1. 

D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  1. 

Scriptural  Examinations.  ..  Tuesday,  December  1. 

Bachelor  of  Science . Intermediate,  Monday,  July  20. 

B.Se.,  Monday,  October  19. 

Doctor  of  Science  . Within  the  tirst  Twenty-one  days  of  June, 

Uuc/cdor  o/Laws . Intmnodmtej  Monday>  Jaauary  0. 

Doctor  o/Lmrs . Tuesday,  January  20. 

bachelor  of  Medicine . Preliminary  Seientilic,  Monday,  July  20. 

Intermediate,  Monday,  J  uly  27. 

M.B.,  Monday,  November  2. 

Bachelor  of  Surqery . Tuesday,  Decembers. 

Master  in  Surt/erj/ . Monday.  December  7. 

Doctor  of  Medwine . Monday,  December  7. 

tu“uU,c\  Monday,  December  14. 

Bachelor  of  Music . Intermediate,  Monday,  December  14. 

B.Mus.,  Motiduy,  December  21. 

Doctor  of  Music . Intermediate.  Monday,  December  14. 

D.Mus.,  Monday,  December  21. 

Artt  «5c.,  of  Teaching  . Tuesday,  March  3. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  *’  The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London.  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.” 
November  11, 18S3.  ARTHUR  MIL.VJ  AN,  M. A.,  Jlegistrar. 


jV/T AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

Rev.  II.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Maerdalen  College,  Ireland,  and  Craven 

Scholar _ The  First  Term,  1S35,  will  begin  on  WEDNE>DAY,  January  14.  New  boys  will  be 

received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment.  The  work  or  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  youug  boys,  and  there  is  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations.  Among  the  successes  gained  in  the  months 
June,  1882— June  1834.  are  First  Classical  Scholarship,  (queen's  ;  First  Classical  Scholarship, 
lveble  ;  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen's  :  Mathematical  Scholarship,  Sr.  John's  ;  Natural 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathematical  School  ;  First  Class  in  Clas¬ 
sical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical  Moderations?  Accessit  to  Junior 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  schoolhouse  for  buard,  tuition  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions,  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  For  information 
relative  to  Chonsterships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reverend 
the  Master. 


Matriculation  and  other  exams. -Rev.  w.  d. 

ALLEN,  from  1871-1S81  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a 
Cambridge  Scholar  und  Senior  Uptime,  takes  PUPILS  at  F'indcn  Rectory,  Worthing.  Of 
30  Pupils  in  three  years  three  only  have  failed  to  pass  at  the  first  attempt.  Highest  references 
in  Oxford  and  country. 


T>OYS’  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NOTTINGHAM.— The  HEAD- 

MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas  next,  and  the  Governors 
invite  applications.  The  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  prescribes  that  the 
Ilead-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  no  one 
shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Muster  by  reason  of  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in 
Holy  <  Irder*.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  will  consist  of  a  fixed  yeaiuy  stipend  of  £200,  and 
a  capitation  payment  of  £3  for  each  boy  attending  the  School  up  to  300,  and  12  ior  every  addi¬ 
tional  hoy,  together  with  a  residence  rent  free.  The  School  will  accommodate  at  least  500  boys. 

Applicut.ons,  with  testimonials  and  references,  and  endorsed  “  Application  lor  Head- 
Mastership.”  must  be  sent,  not  later  than  December  5,  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  Mr.  E.  H. 
F  RASK.it,  Nottingham,  irom  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

TTOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Bulliol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SIIEPPERTON, 

near  London.— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistanc-M aster  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  11.  St.  Clair 
Fkildkn,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 


TJOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  Cooper's 

^  Hill,  Staines.— The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  or  the  Colonies.  SIXTY  S  i’UDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885. 
F  or  competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.— For  particulars,  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  ut  the  College. 


QCHOOL  TRANSFER. — A  large  and  prosperous  GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL,  with  very  good  connexion,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  to  be  DISPOSED 
OF,  by  Christmas.  No  Agents.— Address,  No.  479,  Hart’s  Advertising  Offices,  33 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOME  ofl'ered  to  an  INVALID  LADY 

Y or  GENTLEMAN  in  the  house  cf  a  married  medical  man,  without  any  family,  prac¬ 
tising  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  beautiful  parts  of  Shropshire.— Apply  “Mediccs,”  care 
of  Messrs.  Adnitt  &  Nauton,  Stationers,  Shrewsbury. 

GENTLEMAN  (33),  fond  of  Sport,  wishes  to  TRAVEL  for 

a  Year,  and  would  like  to  join  others  who  may  be  intending  a  Tour.  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  pre. erred — Address  JA.  B.  M.,  Stanesby’s  Library,  179  Sloane 
Street,  SAN’. 


A  BARRISTER  and  AUTHOR,  aged  34,  is  anxious  to  obtain 

YL  EMPLOYMENT,  either  at  ITome  or  Abroad,  as  a  Secretary  and  Amanuensis,  or  in 
uny  similar  capacity  requiring  acquaintance  with  literary  work.  Has  some  knowledge  of 

F  rench  and  German,  and  lies  resided  on  the  Continent.  Any  fair  salary  would  be  accepted _ 

Address,  U.,  General  Post  Office,  Bristol. 


poi 

nr 


SALE. — A  FINE  STAINER  VIOLIN,  formerly  the 

property  of  lluuntmann,  pupil  of  Spohr.  The  advertiser  owns  an  Araati,  and  does  not 
ire  both _ Apply,  Wn.  liOFKiNSOX,  Westfield  House,  Jurrow-on-Tyne. 


MUIE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY.— President,  the  Right 

lion,  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G.— This  Society  supplies  Elastic  Stockings, 
Trusses,  Artificial  Limbs,  &c..  and  every  description  of  Mechanical  Support  to  the  Poor.  The 
Society  is  GREATLY  in  NEED  of  FUNDS  ;  Contributions  will  he  thankfully  received  by 
the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  54  Lombard  Street  ;  or  at  the  Offices,  Salisbury  Square, 
F  leet  Street,  E.C.,  by 

_ WILLIAM  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 

MUIE  LONDON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COM- 

PANY _ GUItNEY  STOVES  (ns  used  in  St.  Paul's  and  twenty  other  Cathedrals,  and. 

in  more  than  5,000  Churches,  Government', and  other  Buildings).  Particulars  and  estimates  free. 
32  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  RABBETH. 

AT  a  meeting  held  at  King’s  College  on  the  Gth  instant,  in 

honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Rabiietit,  who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  a 
r  hi  Id  suturing  from  Diphtheria,  at  the  Royal  tree  Hospital,  on  October  20,  a  Committee 
was  formed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  commemorating  his  name  and  suer  lice.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  \  isitor  of  King's  College,  in  which  Dr.  Kabbktii  was  edu¬ 
cated.  lias  consented  to  tie  Honorary  President  of  this  Committee,  and  a  list  of  its  members 
is  subjoined.  At  a  meeting  which  was  fully  attended,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  purpose  in  view  would  he  best  promoted  by  the  following  methods  : 

<li  The  Establishment  of  a  Memorial  Medal  at  the  University  of  London  bearing  Dr. 
Habbeth'k  name,  and  of  a  similar  Medal,  or  ot  a  Scholarship,  or  Prize,  at  King’s  College. 

(2)  The  Endowment  of  a  Child's  Cot  at  King's  College  Hospital  and  at  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital. 

(3)  The  Erection  of  Memorial  Tablets  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  and  in  King's  College 
Chapel. 

The  last  of  these  is  already  secured  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  and  by  the  subscriptions  of  Dr.  Rabbktii’s  fellow- -tudents  at  King’s  College. 

Subscriptions  are  therefore  invited  towards  the  tirst  two  objects,  and  may  he  raid  cither  to 
the  Tieasurers  of  the  Fund—the  Principal  of  King’s  College  and  it.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq — or 
to  the  account  of  the  RABBET!!  Fund  at  Messrs.  Contis  &  Co.  Any  one  who  w<  u  d  prefer 
that  his  subscriptions  should  le  devoted  to  either  of  the  special  purposes  mentioned  should 
communicate  his  wish  to  one  of  the  Secretaries. 


Committee. 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Honorary  President. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Part..  K.C.R.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  William  Gull,  Bai  t,  F.R.S. ,  D.C.L. 

Sir  William  Bowman, Bart. ,  F.U.S.,  LL.D. 
Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bait.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

W.  O.  Priestley.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Lord  Francis  Ilirvey,  Chairman  of  King’s 
College  Hospital, 

F.  Milne.  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  of  King's 
College  Hospitn1, 

W.  T.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Weekly 
Board  of  the  Ruyal  Free  Hospital. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stokoe. 

Prof.  G.  Johnson,  F.R.S, 

Prof.  J.  Wood,  F.R.S. 


W.  Williams.  Esq. 

B.  Hornby,  Esq. 

W.  S.  Wyman,  Esq.,  M.D. 

F.  J.  Gant.  Esq. 

J.  G.  Mackinluy,  Esq. 

Wm.  Rose.  E«q.,  M.B.,  P..S. 
Rev.  J.  Twcn’yman,  M.A. 
R.  Kershaw,  Esq. 

Rev.  IL  Belcher,  M.A. 

W.  M'iddison.  Esq.,  M.B. 

C.  L.  Sansoin,  Esq. 

G.  G.  Hodgson.  Esq. 

Is' .  11.  4  urncr.  Esq. 

K.  C.  Priestley,  Esq. 

J.  P.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 


The  following  Donations ,  amongst  others ,  have  already  been  received:. 


£  s.  d. 

W.  IT.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.D .  5  5  0 

W.  T.  Pritchard,  Esq .  5  5  0 

The  Principal  o.  King’s  College. .. .  10  10  0 

J.  E.  Rabheth,  Esq.  . . 100  0  () 

Messrs.  Coutls  A:  Co . 26  0  0 


OUR  SAILORS. 


Office  :  65  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WM.  EVAN  FRANKS,  Secretary. 


T^REEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND— CITY  of  LONDON. 

J-  The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  tlm 
Guildhall  ot  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  December  16,  1884,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock 
precisely  :  to  receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  for  u  term  of  eiguty 
years.  Three  Plots  of  verv  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Bevis  Marks. 

Further  particulars,  with  conditi  ns  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  this  Office,  w  hoc  Plans  of  the  Giouml  may  al-o  la;  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  on  the 
above-mentioned  day  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock  tprecisclv,  and  the  party  whose  other  is 
accepted  will  bo  required  to  execute  an  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  out.idc  ‘'  Tender  lor  Ground,  Bevis  Marks.”  and  be 
delivered  iu,  audresscd  to  the  undersigned,  before  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

IIENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall  : 

November,  1884. 

r|MlE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — A  Charming  Winter  Rest- 

deuce  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  North-' Western* 
l  Devon.  Rooms  lacing  South,  overlooking  hotel  gardens.  Reduced  tariff  from  November  1. 

I  Every  information  of  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


COMPLETED  SCHEME  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


£  s.  d.  | 

Sir  William  Jenner,  Bart .  10  10  0 

Sir  William  Gull,  Bart .  10  10  0 

The  Countess  of  Portsmouth  .  5  0  0 

Sir  William  Bowman,  Burt .  20  0  0 

W.  O.  Priestley,  Esq  ,  M.D .  5  5  () 

J.  Matthews  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.D.  ..10  0  0 

A  further  List  of  Donations  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Times  of  the  20th  inst. 
rJOIIN  CURNOW,  M.D.,  Deau  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  King's  College. 

Jlon.Secs.  <  T.  C.  II A  YES,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  ltoyal  Free  and  King’s  College  Hospitals. 
IT.  S.  SHORT. 

King’s  College  :  November  12, 1884. 


QT.  ANDREW’S  WATERSIDE  CHURCH  MISSION. 

Trustees. 

The  Right  non.  W.  II.  SMITH,  M.P. 

Admiral  Sir  E.  A.  INGLEFIELD,  K.C.B. 

Rev.  CANON  SCARTH. 

The  Committee  enmestly  press  the  claims  of  this  important  CIIURCTI  MISSION.  Nine 
Clergy  visit  the  ships  in  tiie  principal  dock  parishes  of  the  PORT  of  LONDON  and 
GRAVESEND.  Help  is  given  to  branches  at  Liverpool,  Grimsby,  Brixlmm,  Sharpness, 
Devon  port,  and  others. 

FORTY  Foreign  Stations  are  corresponded  with,  and  help  given  as  far  ns  practicable  in  money 
and  books.  The  Committee  have  made  grants  to  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Trieste,  D.eppe, 
Caen,  Pernambuco,  Behse,  Odessa.  Constantinople.  Galutz,  Port  Said,  and  o.her  foreign  ports. 
They  earnestly  ask  for  more  Church  Help  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  work.  They  will  he 
most  thankful  for  Offertories  on  ST.  ANDREW’S  DAY,  which  this  year  lalls  upon  a  Sunday. 

Cheques  and  P.O.O.’s  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Bankers — London  and  County  Bank  or  any  of  its  Branches. 

Books,  Magazines,  and  Illustrated  Papers  are  always  most  acceptable.  Clothes  for 
Emigrants  are  also  welcome. 

Rev.  CANON  SCARTII,  Hon.  Sec. 


Tf  XCAVATIONS  at  EPHESUS  on  the  SITE  of  the  TEMPLE 

*  of  DIANA.— The  Committee  formed  to  carry  on  these  Excavations  have  recently 
passed  the  following  Resolution  : 

“  That  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  that  the  site  of  the  Temple  be 
thoroughly  excavated.” 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  renew  the  excavations  as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  lion.  Treasurer,  15  Lombard 
Street,  E.C.,  aud  by  Messis.  llenies,  Farquhur,  6:  Co.,  16  St.  James’s  Street,  Piceani'lv 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE.  Chairman. 

T.  1IAYTER  LEWIS,  Hon.  Sec. 


UARVEST  THANKSGIVING  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  solicited  to  forward  COLLECTIONS  resulting  from  HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING  SERVICES  to  the  Secretary, lioyul  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution, 
26  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  provide  Pensions  for  bond  fide.  Fanners,  their  Widows 
and  unmarried  Orphan  Daughters,  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  now  being  main¬ 
tained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £13,800,  and  Four  Hundred  Candidates  are  waiting  lor  election. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Cantkrbury,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Benevolent  Institution  on  the  subject  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Collection’s,  said:  — 
**  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  claims  or  your  Association  willfind  advocates  in  many  parishes,  and 
I  am  willing  that  you  should  make  known  that  it  meets  with  my  co  dial  support.” 

ELECTRICAL  P  O  W  E  It  STORAGE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  4  Great  Winchester  Street.  E.C.  V Yorks  :  Millwall,  E. 

Telephone  Nos . Office,  338.  Works,  5,116. 

Registered  Te’egrapli  address  :  “Storage,”  London. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE  MANUF  AC PURERS  01  the  “  E.  P.  S.”  ACCUMULATOR,  which  ensures  absolute 
steadiness  and  prevents  failure  in  Electric  Light ;  enables  lumps  to  burn  ut  unv  hour,  day  or 
night,  when  engines  are  not  running,  thus  combining,  with  the  excellence  ami  beauty  or  the 
Electric  Light,  the  convenience  ot  gas.  This  renders  it  especially  suitable  for  Hotels,  Mansions 
Country  Residences,  Fuctories,  mid  Mills. 

Portable  Electric  Light  Plant  for  temporary  Installations,  such  ns  Building  Operations 
Public  or  Social  Meetings,  Fetes,  Balls,  Dinners,  &c.  Estimates  free  on  application. 

'THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £2,000,600,  fully  subscribed  by  more  than  850  Shareholders.  £100,000  paid  up. 

The  Company’s  loans  arc  limited  to  first-class  freehold  mortgages.  The  Debenture  issue  is 
limited  to  the  uncalled  capital.  Home  Directors. 

H.  J.  Bristow,  Esq.  Sir  William  T.  Power,  K.C. B. 

W.  K.  Graham,  Esq.  Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

F alconer  Larkworthy,  Esq.  Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  lv.C.M.G. 

Arthur  M.  Mitchison,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Colonial  Board. 

The  Hon.  Sir  FREDK.  WHITAKER,  K.C.M .G.,  M.L.C.,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Directors  are  issuing  Terminable  Debentures  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  seven  or 
ten  years,  4i  per  cent,  for  live,  and  4  percent,  for  three  years.  Interest  half-yearly  bv Coupons 

LeadenhflU  Buildings.  Lcadcnhall  Street,  Bond^Lc^^1^  iW<"- 

TfREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND— CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  theGuild- 
hall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  December  2.  1881,  at  half- past  twelve  o’clock  precisely;  to 
receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years,  Two  Plots 
ot  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  one  ut  the 
corner  of  Brewers’  Lane,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Joiners’  Hall  Buildings. 

lurther  particulars,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  this  Office,  where  Plans  of  the  Ground  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  on  the 
above-mentioned  day  at  hull-past  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  and  the  patty  whose  offer  is  ac¬ 
cepted  will  be  required  to  execute  au  Agreement  and  Bond  at  the  same  time, 
v  .  f°J?osa Isniust  he  endorsed  on  the  outside  “  Tender  for  Ground,  Upper  Thames  Street,”  and 
De  delivered  in,  uddressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall :  HENBV  BLAKE,  Principal  Cleric. 

October,  1881. 


LEGAL  AND 


GENERAL  LIFE 
SOCIETY. 


ASSURANCE 


The  Society’s  Conditions  include  the  following; 

Immediate  payment  ot'  Death-Claims: 

Special  protection  against  omission  to  pay  premiums: 
World- wide  residence  after  one  year  in  ordinary  cases: 
Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  : 

Freedom  after  one  year  from  forfeiture  through  suicide. 

The  new  explanato^'  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
The  Invested  Funds  exceed  Two  Millions.  Policies  indisputable. 

E.  A.  NEWTON, 

Offices,  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


P 


I  I  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  nnd  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  an  !  Lightning  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

WILLIAM  C.  MACDONALD)  T  .  .  ..  .  .  - 

1'iiAXCiS  U.  MALUU.XALD  j  Sl aetducs . 


1ST  OR  T  HERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

FIRE  AND  LIFE.  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

LONDON-1  MOORGA1E  STREET,  E.C.  ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  G8s3j. 

Fire  Premiums  .  £520,000 

Life  Premiums .  184.000 

lntei  est  .  124,000 

Accumulated  Funds . .  £2,800,000 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY* 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  C.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  o\er  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

TMIE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  (Estab- 

lished  1823),  6  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. ,  affords  Mutual 
Assurance  with  perfect  security  without  individual  liability.* 

Tiie  Funds  now  amount  to  £3.610,061,  and  Annual  Income  to  £377,000. 

The  Directors  having  carefully  revised  their  rates  for  non-participating  assurances,  Policies 
may  now  be  effected  at  proportionately’  low  rates  of  premium,  Without  Profits. 

The  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  effect  Policies,  at  the  lowest  present  cost,  is  invited  to 
the  Society’s  new  Prospectus. 

BONUS  POLICIES. 

Rates  of  Premium — From  9  to  26  per  cent,  less  than  those  charged  by  other  Life 

Offices. 

Results  of  Economical  Management.— Large  Bonuses  have  been  declared.  Instances, 
arc  on  record  of  Policies  having  been  trebled  by  Bonuses. 

Division  of  Profits.— By  the  mode  of  dividing  the  profits,  Policies  are  not  only 
valuable  as  a  provision  in  case  of  early  death,  but  become  increasingly  valuable  as  an  invest* 
incut  in  old  age. 

Specimens  of  Policies  in  Force  at  Valuation,  1883. 


Policy 
effected 
in  the 
Year 

Age 

at 

En.ry 

Sum 

origin¬ 

ally 

As¬ 

sured 

Bonus 
to  1883 
inclu¬ 
sive 

T  otal 
Sum 
Assured 

Percentage 
of  Bonus 

Oil 

Premiums 

Paid 

Surrender 
Value  of 
Policy  and 
Bouus 

Equivalent 
l  ice  Policy,, 
including 
Bonus  to 
Dec.  31, 1883 

P24 

32 

£ 

1,000 

£ 

2,013 

£ 

3,013 

£  s. 
145  1 

d. 

8 

£ 

2,4ol 

F. 

d. 

u 

£ 

2,927 

s.  d. 

0  0 

1829 

29 

600 

604 

1,104 

102  1 1 

10 

782 

10 

0 

1,039 

0  0 

1(34 

31 

600 

656 

1,250 

96  5 

8 

832 

10 

0 

1,157 

0  0 

1839 

/« 

200 

284 

481 

94  18 

8 

357 

0 

0 

453 

0  0 

130 

1,000 

Ml 

1,814 

84  15 

5 

1.001 

10 

0 

1,021 

0  0 

1844 

NO 

1 ,000 

P5l 

1,951 

79  11 

8 

1 ,235 

12 

0 

1,729 

0  0 

V.’.o 

1,000 

689 

1.6S9 

77  16 

10 

853 

10 

0 

1,404 

0  0 

1S49 

1  15 

2,000 

1.7-D 

3,710 

68  6 

5 

2,238 

0 

0 

3,192 

0  0 

130 

500 

267 

<67 

68  19 

0 

320 

0 

0 

585 

0  0 

1851 

F7 

5,000 

8, *50 

8,250 

55  15 

10 

4,592 

6 

0 

0.613 

0  o 

t  -O 

500 

189 

689 

61  12 

0 

210 

S 

0 

433 

0  0 

1859 

pi 

5,000 

3,123 

8,123 

45  15 

5 

4,207 

10 

0 

G  122 

0  o 

139 

i  .000 

360 

1,360 

49  17 

5 

509 

H 

0 

889 

0  O’ 

18G4 

152 

1,000 

370 

1,370 

39  6 

5 

5S6 

8 

0 

871 

0  O’ 

l  <6 

600 

124 

621 

47  2 

10 

105 

6 

0 

320 

0  0 

1  G9 

/  <•> 

4,000 

876 

4.876 

40  13 

10 

1,287 

11 

0 

2  278 

0  0 

140 

4,000 

687 

4,687 

51  15 

0 

715 

10 

0 

1,723 

0  o 

1S74 

in 

3,000 

402 

3,102 

44  17 

0 

494 

0 

0 

1,0.13 

0  0 

2,000 

227 

2,22/ 

58  4 

0 

180 

* 

0 

354 

0  0 

The  Conditions  will  be  found  most  liberal  as  regards— Surrender  Values,  Fully  Paid-up 
Policies,  Reinstatement  of  Lapsed  Policies,  Loans  on  the  Society’s  Policies,  Limits  of  Free 
Residence,  Whole  World  Policies,  Pay  ment  of  Claims. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Policies  dated  in  the  current  year  (1S91)  will  participate  at  the  next  Division  of  Profits  for 
the  whole  Five  Years.  Proposals  must  be  sent  in  before  the  close  of  the  Books  for  the  Year. 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


CORN II ILL.  —  Perils  abound 


on  every  side !  The- 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  insures  against  Accidents 
ot  all  kinds. on  Land  or  Water,  and  has  the  Largest  Invested  Capital,  the  Largest  Income,  and 
pays  yearly  the  Largest  Amount  of  Compensation  of  any  Accidental  Assurance  Company.. 
Chairman,  IIarvje  M.  Farquhah,  Esq.— Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  tins 
Local  Agiuits  or  NVest-end  Office,  8  Gruud  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  or  at  the  Head. 


Office,  61  Cornhi  11,  London,  E.C. 


W.  VI AN.  Sec. 
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PEACE  WITH  HONOUR. 

HERE  would  be  as  little  of  political  wisdom  as  of 
political  chivalry  in  the  attempt  to  crow  or  to  exult 
over  the  arrangement  between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  in  the  matter  of  the  two  halves  of  the  Reform 
Rill.  As  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
said  frankly  that  they  have  acted  in  a  statesmanlike  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  English  politics. 
The  only  qualification  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  temper 
the  acknowledgment  is  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  action 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  On  the  other  side,  the  arrangement 
may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  almost  entirely  unalloyed. 
There  will  still  be  those  who  hold  that  reason  and  experience 
both  show  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise  to  be  a  bad  thing 
in  itself,  and  those  who,  whether  they  hold  this  or  not, 
hold  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  at  the 
present  time  was  unnecessary  and  wanton.  But  these 
■questions  have  retired  into  the  background  since  the  refusal 
•of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  meet  the 
Eranchise  Bill  with  a  direct  negative,  and  since  the  constitu¬ 
tional  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  summer  of  a 
measure  affecting  the  representative  Chamber  which  both 
parties  in  that  Chamber  had  admitted.  For  the  last  four 
months  the  battle  has  been  solely  on  the  question  whether, 
in  homely  language,  the  pig  was  to  be  bought  in  the  poke  or 
not.  It  has  been  decided  in  the  sense  which  has  been  here  un¬ 
swervingly  maintained.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than 
to  assert,  as  the  Times  asserts,  that  in  the  summer  the  Lords 
■“  defiantly  refused  to  pass  the  Bill.”  They  postponed  without 
■defiance  their  acceptance  till  they  had  obtained  the  securities 
which  are  now  offered  to  them.  As  no  claim  to  force  a  disso¬ 
lution  was  ever  put  forward  by  them,  so  no  claim  to  force  a 
dissolution  has  ever  been  abandoned.  The  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  refuse  the  Franchise  Bill  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Redistribution  Bill  is  granted.  With  Air.  Gladstone’s 
reservation  on  the  question  whether  a  hostile  vote  on  the 
Redistribution  Bill  itself  in  the  Upper  House  would,  in 
terms  of  the  agreement,  entail  his  resignation,  there  is  no 
possible  ground  of  quarrel.  The  agreement  to  settle  the 
outlines  of  the  Bill  by  mutual  arrangement,  and  to  make 
the  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  whole,  by  the  House  of  Commons 
•a  condition  of  the  Ministry  remaining  in  office  is  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  claimed.  To  have  insisted  on  more  would 
argue  either  a  distrust  which  would  make  all  bargains  im¬ 
possible,  or  else  a  direct  intention  of  picking  a  quarrel. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  dispute  has  been  settled  within 
the  lines  already  indicated  by  all  reasonable  defenders  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  from  the  other  there  is  no  loss  of  honour 
in  the  abandonment  of  unreasonable  and  (supposing  good 
faith  kept)  unintelligible  pretensions.  Supposing  good  faith 
not  to  be  kept,  there  will  be  much  more  to  be  said,  no 
doubt ;  but  that  contingency  need  not  at  present  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  With  the  reservation  of  the  point,  not  now  formally 
in  question,  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  Reform  Bill  at  all, 
all  Englishmen  of  moderate  politics  and  patriotic  instincts 
may  rejoice  without  undue  exultation  on  the  one  hand  or 
undue  soreness  on  the  other  at  the  settlement. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  persons,  and  unfortunately  a 
tolerably  numerous  class,  who  have  undergone  a  direct  and 
a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  no  consideration,  either  of  political 
wisdom  or  of  political  chivalry,  need  withhold  any  one  from 
informing  them  very  plainly  of  the  fact.  The  Extreme  Left 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  received  the  heaviest  rebuff  they 


have  known  for  years  ;  a  rebuff  so  heavy  that  for  once  they 
have  been  driven  to  acknowledge  it.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
indeed,  faisant  contre  fortune  bon  coeur,  is  reported  to  have 
informed  an  interviewer  that  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Government  arrangement.  This  is  well,  though  it  was 
hardly  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Mop, ley’s  question  on 
Monday  night,  or  from  the  tone  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
answer,  or  from  Mr.  Morley’s  own  remarks  at  New¬ 
castle.  But  Mr.  Bright  has  told  the  world  that,  had  he 
been  in  office,  he  should  not  have  dreamt  of  any  arrange¬ 
ment.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  after  informing  the  Hackney 
mob  that  he  would  not  tell  them  whether  he  was  satisfied 
or  not,  proceeded  with  characteristic  naivete  to  reveal  his 
satisfaction  by  describing  the  spectacle  in  the  House  of 
“  Lords  when  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  detailed  the 
arrangement  as  “  sickening.”  The  Daily  Dews,  with  a 
creditable  frankness,  admits  that  “  the  freedom  which  the 
Lords  now  enjoy  is  exactly  the  freedom  which  Radicals 
“  were  specially  anxious  they  should  not  have.”  The 
meaning  of  all  this  is  perfectly  clear.  For  months  the 
Radical  Silas  Wegg  has  been  vapouring  that  the  lordly 
Boffin’s  nose  shall  be  brought  to  the  grindstone,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Radical  Silas  Wegg  finds  himself 
unceremoniously  tipped  into  the  scavenger’s  cart.  If  the 
parallel  is  not  a  savoury  one,  it  is  all  the  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  party  which  has  countenanced  during  the  last 
few  months  the  ravings  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  and  the 
circus  jokes  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  political  incen¬ 
diarism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  constitutional  history 
of  Mr.  Morley.  During  all  this  time  the  shout  of  “  No 
“  Surrender  ”  has  alternated  with  the  shout  of  “  Down 
“  with  the  Lords  ”  on  the  lips  of  the  Radicals,  and  in  their 
milder  moods  the  members  of  the  party  have  been  chuckling 
over  their  position  of  infallible  victory  under  the  impression 
that  either  the  Lords  must  be  discredited  by  surrender,  or 
overthrown  in  case  of  resistance.  The  Lords  have  not 
surrendered,  and  they  are  not  overthrown;  the  surrender 
and  the  overthrow  are  quite  otherwhere.  The  Liberal 
party  as  such,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  it  has  lent  itself,  or  of  the  wisdom  of 
stirring  the  question  of  reform  at  all,  has  in  the  actual 
arrangement  (which,  in  default  of  faith  not  being  kept,  is 
practically  complete)  merely  abated  some  pretensions  and 
arranged  an  honourable  compromise.  The  Radical  party  as 
such  is  beaten — disgracefully  beaten — all  along  the  line, 
and,  if  some  of  its  members  are  satisfied  with  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  why,  “  beaten  and  content  ”  is  a  phrase  not  unknown  in 
literature. 

The  present  compromise  would  be  even  more  satisfactory 
than  it  is  if  we  might  hope  to  see  in  it  the  first  of  many 
recurrences  to  the  order  of  traditions  which  it  illustrates. 
How  far  this  recurrence  may  be  made  easier,  and  how  far 
more  difficult,  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  electorate  is 
a  very  interesting,  though  for  the  moment  an  irrelevant, 
question.  But  if,  as  happened  to  some  extent  not  long  after 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  result  of  the  Reform  Bill  (now 
practically  reunited  and  whole)  of  18S5  should  be  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Whig-Radical  alliance,  or  at  least  the  loosen¬ 
ing  of  it,  the  future  may  be  more  cheerful  than  it  has 
sometimes  and  to  some  persons  seemed  likely  to  be.  The 
country  during  these  last  few  months  has  had  a  taste  of 
Radical  foulmouthedness  and  of  Radical  tyranny.  Aston 
and  Hackney  show  what  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  election  mean  in  Radical  mouths.  The  programme  of 
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legislation  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
drew  np  the  other  night  to  comfort  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Eleusis  Club  may  give  food  for  meditation  to  others 
besides  the  members  of  that  mysterious  association.  It  is 
certain  that  what  may  be  called  the  enemy — that  is  to  say, 
the  Irish  and  Radical  parties — though  dangerously  power¬ 
ful  under  the  strict  division  of  Liberal  and  Tory  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  could  be  easily  de¬ 
feated,  even  in  a  Parliament  further  reformed,  if  on  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  good  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire 
Tories  and  Liberals  proper  consented  to  work  together. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  last 
few  months  has  had  in  part  a  beneficial  effect,  as  showing 
the  formidable  support  which  can  be  enlisted  by  a  party 
imperfectly  organized  and  notoriously  apathetic  in  general 
character  compared  with  its  adversaries,  and  in  defence  of  a 
point,  the  least  likely  of  all  points  to  awake  strong  popular 
enthusiasm — the  rights,  namely,  and  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Hot  merely  all  reasonable  Liberals, 
but  not  a  few  Radicals,  admit  that  they  could  not  have  con¬ 
ceived  this  demonstration  possible,  and  that  in  proportion  it 
outweighs  the  counter-demonstrations  composed  of  persons 
of  very  different  political  aims,  and  excited  by  the  most 
tempting  of  all  cries,  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  privilege  !”  If 
it  were  possible  to  think  that  Liberal  landlords.  Liberal 
capitalists,  Liberals  of  the  middle  class  generally,  would 
be  induced  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  months,  and 
by  their  result,  to  think  twice  before  throwing  away  the 
vast  popular  support  which  it  is  now  shown  can  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  anti-revolutionary  projects,  before  finally 
allying  themselves  for  revolutionary  purposes  with  the  men 
who  threaten  property,  who  denounce  every  institution  of 
the  country,  who  call  the  only  form  of  coup  d'etat  known  to 
English  constitutional  history  an  “  ordinary  way”  of  solving 
constitutional  difficulties,  then  the  chronicle  of  the  autumn 
of  1884  would  after  all  be  not  the  least  bright  chapter  of 
English  history.  We  are  very  far  from  being  so  sanguine 
as  to  expect  that  this  will  be  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  proceedings  of  this  week  show  that  something 
like  it  is  not  yet  impossible. 


THE  CONGO  CONFERENCE. 

THE  character  of  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  Congo  Conference  has  not  met  for  nothing.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  called  together  the  I 
representatives  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  if  he 
had  not  some  object  to  gain.  Everybody  is  agreed  so  far  ; 
but  opinions  differ  considerably  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
object.  The  correspondence  recently  published  not  only 
gives  no  guidance,  but  rather  adds  to  the  confusion.  It 
shows  that  the  first  proposal  for  a  Conference  came  from 
Lord  Granville,  and  was  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
after  an  interval  of  apparent  neglect.  The  publication 
happens  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  it  serves  as  a  timely 
comment  on  the  Emperor’s  statement  in  his  speech  to  the 
Reichstag  that  the  Conference  was  arranged  with  the  French 
Government  alone.  The  temptation  to  indulge  in  specula¬ 
tion  is  heightened  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Conference  itself. 
Up  to  the  present  they  have  stood  in  sad  need  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  reputation  to  save  them  from  the  reproach  of 
sheer  futility.  The  avowed  aims  of  the  Conference  might 
have  been  easily  obtained  without  summoning  diplomatists 
from  all  the  four  corners  of  Europe  and  America.  At  the 
few  meetings  held  as  yet  the  Ministers  have  done  little 
except  tell  the  world  what  they  are  not  going  to  do  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  general  approval  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
They  have  even  listened  with  equanimity  to  the  English 
Ambassador  when  he  quietly  told  them  they  were  of  no 
account — for  Sir  E.  Malet’s  declaration  of  the  policy  of  his 
Government  on  the  Niger  amounts  to  nothing  less.  If  any 
one  of  the  Great  Powers  is  to  settle  the  method  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  as  much  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  it 
pleases  to  take  in  whatever  way  suits  its  own  convenience, 
the  Conference  might  as  well  never  have  met.  The  upshot 
of  its  labours  will  have  been  to  puff  the  lectures  Mr. 
■Stanley  is  giving  at  Berlin.  The  world  is  not  prepared  to 
see  the  great  Chancellor  encouraging  aimless  diplomatic 
talk  of  this  kind,  and  consequently  the  papers  are  inundated 
with  guesses  as  to  what  he  is  up  to.  One  Correspondent 
telegraphs  that  Spain  is  very  nervous  about  its  prospect  of 
conquering  Morocco  in  the  distant  day  when  it  is  to  have 
the  men,  money,  and  generals  needed  for  the  work. 
Another  reports  the  sententious  confidences  of  some  dis¬ 


tinguished  person  at  Vienna  who  feels  sure  that  all  sorts  of 
vaguely  remarkable  things  will  come  out  of  the  Conference. 
A  third — it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  who — has  read  the 
heart  of  the  mystery  and  seen  through  the  whole  manteuvre. 
M.  de  Blowitz,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  discovered  that 
the  Conference  is  intended  by  that  wily  Prince  Bismarck  to 
serve  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  isolation  of 
England.  It  may  be  complimentary  to  the  Prince  to 
credit  him  with  unrivalled  powers  of  making  mischief  for 
no  very  obvious  purpose  ;  but  the  explanation  is  not  polite 
to  his  understanding.  He  has  not  been  wont  to  show  his 
hand  in  that  childish  way,  or  make  a  noisy  parade  over 
diplomatic  arrangements.  The  Times'  Correspondent  is  better 
founded  in  his  manifest  belief  in  the  stupidity  of  French  and 
English  statesmen.  Still,  even  after  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  it  seems  a  little  extreme  to  suppose  that  they  can 
be  taken  in  by  artifices  which  can  be  seen  through  by  any¬ 
body  with  sufficient  natural  intelligence  to  fit  him  for  the, 
post  of  parish  beadle.  When  the  Conference  has  held  its 
last  meeting,  all  the  clever  fellows  in  Europe  will  probably 
be  surprised  for  the  hundredth  time  by  discovering  that 
Prince  Bismarck  meant  what  he  said,  neither  more  nor 
less.  It  is  the  natural  interest  of  Germany  to  develop  its- 
commerce  and  to  maintain  ueace.  Both  these  advantages 
may  be  promoted  by  a  common  understanding  among  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  to  establish  a  recognized  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  Conference  has  met- 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  look 
behind  its  avowed  intentions.  If  it  can  attain  any  fair- 
measure  of  success,  it  will  have  been  very  well  employed. 

To  judge,  however,  from  the  speech  with  which  Prince 
Bismarck  opened  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  its  chance- 
of  producing  any  practical  effect  is  not  considerable.  He  may 
have  in  reserve  some  suggestion  for  enforcing  the  common 
arrangement  recommended,  but  up  to  the  present  he  has,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  usual  practice,  been  content  to  confine  himself 
to  formulas.  He  informed  the  diplomatists  present  that 
they  had  met  to  establish  freedom  of  navigation  and  trade- 
on  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules- 
proper  to  be  observed  in  all  future  annexations  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  As  far  as  the  Niger  is  concerned  the  work 
is  done  already.  The  river  is  under  the  control  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  England,  and  Sir  E.  Malet  warned  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  Powers  that  no  interference  would  be- 
tolerated  in  that  quarter.  This  country  has  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  many  years  to  put  restrictions  on  trade  within  its- 
dominions,  and  does  not  need  the  advice  of  States  which, 
without  exception,  enforce  a  policy  of  Protection.  The 
Congo  is  less  adequately  provided  for  than  the  more 
northerly  river,  but  even  there  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
working  compromise  has  been  established.  If  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  at  all,  it  is  only  by  France,  since  the  treaty  with 
Portugal  was  given  up  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
England.  The  line  taken  by  the  Conference  towards  Por¬ 
tugal  does  not  tend  to  show  that  it  will  diminish  the- 
possible  causes  of  African  trouble.  The  representative 
of  that  pretentious  little  country  advanced  its  usual  absurd 
claims,  and  was  told  that  they  would  neither  be  dis¬ 
allowed  nor  attended  to.  As  that  was  more  or  less 
how  they  were  treated  before,  Portuguese  statesmen 
may  reflect,  with  all  the  satisfaction  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  that  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
for  the  Conference.  To  the  rest  of  Europe  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary  to  have  summoned  some  scores  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  together  merely  to  reassert  the  old- 
fashioned  doctrine  that  the  strong  ought  to  have  their 
way.  The  third  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  Conference 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  formation  of  a  series  of 
rules  for  annexation  might  easily  be  made  to  mean  a  treaty 
of  partition ;  but,  if  Prince  Bismarck’s  words  are  to  be  fairly 
illustrated  by  the  acts  of  his  Government,  the  formulary 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  an  annexation  is  the  despatch 
of  a  war-ship  and  the  hoisting  of  some  square  feet  of  bunting 
on  a  pole.  It  is  a  simple  process;  and,  if  the  Powers  of' 
Europe  are  in  any  doubt  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  they  can 
learn  easily  from  the  first  officer  of  Her  Majesty’s  navy 
who  comes  in  their  way.  In  itself  the  thing  is  easy  enough ; 
but  its  validity  does  not  depend  on  how  it  is  done,  but  on 
the  number  of  cruisers  at  hand  to  support  the  first,  and  the 
power  of  the  country  which  first  caused  the  bunting  to  be 
hoisted  to  keep  it  flying  when  it  is  up.  As  the  Congress- 
progresses  some  more  definite  explanation  will  perhaps  be 
given  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  wants.  At  present  the 
utmost  that  can  be  m  ule  out  is  that  no  annexation  shall  be 
considered  valid  unless  it  is  made  by  a  Power  strong  enough 
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to  enforce  its  authority  and  defend  its  possessions.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  Power  in  this  position  will  feel  called 
upon  to  pay  much  attention  to  the.  recommendations  of  a 
Conference. 

This  country  can  afford  to  regard  the  proceedings  at 
Berlin  with  friendly  equanimity.  It  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  general  European  understanding  to  suspend  all 
adventures  in  Africa.  The  decision  of  the  Conference  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  Belgian  Association  as  the  power  entitled  to 
exercise  police  authority  on  the  Congo  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  interests  of  England.  By  laying  down  the  general 
principle  that  recognized  sovereignties  are  not  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  Prince  Bismarck  has  made  any  immediate  dis¬ 
pute  almost  impossible.  Englishmen  who  are  inclined  to 
be  fidgetty  may  gain  confidence  by  seeing  what  has  been 
•done  as  to  the  status  of  the  Niger.  During  the  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  the  German  Government  showed  some 
Teluctance  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  England  as  having 
'been  established  already.  It  was  also  careful  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  mouth  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
river.  The  English  Government,  however,  reasserted  its 
claim  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  letters,  and  though  the  Conference 
has  not  yet  accepted  Sir  E.  Malet’s  disclaimer,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  hostile  measures  will  be  taken 
against  the  action  of  England.  If  the  diplomatists  at  Berlin 
choose  to  assert  a  right  to  interfere  with  our  power  on  the 
Niger,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  English 
Ambassador  will  be  instructed  to  retire  from  the  Con¬ 
ference,  which  will  thereby  be  reduced  ty  a  nullity.  No 
•decisions  of  any  number  of  Continental  Powers  can  be  of 
validity  in  maritime  affairs,  unless  they  are  accepted  by  the 
greatest  naval  and  colonial  Power.  The  threatened  isolation 
of  England,  which  so  cruelly  tries  the  nerves  of  some  among 
ns,  has  been  the  normal  position  of  this  country  in  all 
colonial  affairs  for  some  two  centuries.  It  was  not  by  the 
help  of  Continental  States  that  England  became  the  greatest 
sea  Power.  The  writers  who  are  so  fond  of  using  Prince 
Bismarck  as  a  scarecrow  for  the  terror  of  the  opposite  party 
are  cui’iously  addicted  to  refusing  him  intelligence  enough 
to  see  that  the  real  interests  of  his  country  are  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
■of  this  extreme  party  view  of  a  foreign  statesman  that  he 
is  also  habitually  suspected  of  being  .prepared  to  risk  the 
well-being  of  his  country  and  make  himself  ridiculous  from 
motives  of  small  personal  spite. 


FAIR  TRADE. 

THE  section  of  the  Conservatives  which  proposes  a  return 
to  Protection  under  the  name  of  Fair-trade  threatens 
-serious  injury  to  the  party.  A  seat  may,  indeed,  be  won 
here  and  there  by  advocacy  of  immediate  relief  to  interests 
which  are  unfortunately  depressed  ;  but  it  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  prove  that  a  return  to  the  Corn-laws  would  be 
inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wholly  impossible.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  either  the  present  or  the  future  consti¬ 
tuency  should  subsidize  the  comparatively  powerless  class  of 
landowners  and  farmers  out  of  the  taxes ;  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  relieve  them  by  direct  pecuniary  grants  than  to 
add,  for  their  benefit,  a  percentage  to  the  national  price  of 
food.  It  is  true  that  the  French  Government  will  probably 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  a  protective  duty 
on  foreign  corn  ;  but  such  a  measure  is  only  possible  when 
the  recipients  of  the  unjust  boon  possess  formidable 
political  power.  A  French  Corn-law  may  probably  derange 
to  some  extent  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  which  has  no  agricultural  produce  to  ex¬ 
port.  A  great  and  independent  nation  is  free  to  disregard 
common  sense  and  political  economy ;  and  French  errors 
can  only  be  dangerous  to  England  if  they  are  used  as 
precedents.  Of  all  contrivances  for  relieving  general  dis¬ 
tress,  the  most  paradoxical  is  a  wilful  increase  of  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  true  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  perverse  policy  of  the  French  Government 
is  that,  in  a  Democracy,  sectional  interests  will  almost 
always  be  preferred  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  true  that 
the  English  landlords  and  farmers  of  forty  years  ago  may 
have  been  as  selfish  or  as  much  prejudiced  as  the  French 
peasantry  of  the  present  day;  but  they  were  much  less 
numerous,  and  therefore  less  powerful ;  and,  when  their 
arguments  against  Free-trade  were  refuted,  their  opposition 
collapsed. 


They  may  now,  if  they  think  it  worth  while,  console 
themselves  for  their  irrevocable  defeat  by  showing  that  the 
assurances  which  they  received  from  the  victorious  Corn- 
law  League  were  as  worthless  as  their  own  apologies 
for  Protection.  The  cost  of  transit  and  other  causes 
operated  for  many  years  as  a  parachute  to  break  their  fall ; 
but,  now  that  the  capabilities  of  America  and  India  are 
fully  developed,  the  profits  of  English  agriculture  have  come 
at  last  to  the  ground,  and  the  sufferers  will  not  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  community  to  help  them  up  at  its  own  expense. 
If,  indeed,  agrarian  theorists  should  succeed  in  dividing  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  among  millions  of  petty  freeholders, 
the  Gorn-laws  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  re-enacted  ;  but  the 
revolution  will  not  be  facilitated  by  the  low  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  To  a  peasant  proprietor  the  cost  of  raising 
a  quarter  of  wheat  will  probably  be  double  the  amount 
which  is  now  paid  by  a  large  farmer ;  and  until  his  class 
expands  into  an  electoral  majority,  he  will  have,  like  his 
more  scientific  predecessor,  to  compete  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cheap  foreign  corn.  Only  town-bred  projectors 
are  likely  to  fancy  that  the  cottager  will  redress  the  balance 
by  the  increased  production  of  fowls,  of  eggs,  and  of  jam. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  advocates  of  Fair-trade  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  a  demand  for  duties  on  foreign  corn. 
They  lay  at  least  equal  stresson  plans  for  establishing  acompre- 
hensive  tariff  of  taxes  on  all  imports,  and  especially  on  com¬ 
modities  which  compete  with  English  manufactures.  They 
would  make  the  farmer  pay  a  higher  price  for  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  for  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  for  the  clothes 
•worn  by  himself  and  his  family.  The  same  process  of  re¬ 
adjustment  will  apply  to  all  English  producers ;  and  in  each 
particular  case  it  will  require  a  nice  calculation  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  artificial  scale  of  prices  involves  a  gain  or 
a  loss.  There  is  no  corresponding  uncertainty  as  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  result.  All  articles  which  can  be  more  cheaply  produced 
abroad  than  at  home  will  become  clearer  to  the  consumer ; 
and  there  will  not  be  a  shilling  of  counterbalancing  gain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account.  Some  Fair-traders  inconsistently 
suggest  that  the  system  which  they  wish  to  introduce  is  to  be 
only  provisional  and  temporary.  In  other  words,  Fair-trade 
is  only  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  reciprocity,  which 
is  supposed  to  become  possible  when  a  fulcrum  has  been 
provided  for  pressure  in  commercial  negotiations.  In  the 
first  instance,  foreign  imports  are  to  be  discouraged  in  the 
hope  that  the  would-be  vendors  will  consent  to  relax  their 
existing  tariffs.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  such 
an  experiment  would  succeed ,  but,  if  the  theory  of  recipro¬ 
city  is  accepted,  the  whole  principle  of  protective  duties 
must  be  abandoned.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  diffi¬ 
culties  of  detail ;  but  the  establishment  of  differential  duties, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  less  or  greater  libe¬ 
rality  of  other  countries,  would  involve  endless  wrangling 
and  embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand,  equal  treatment  of 
all  foreign  produce  would  make  reciprocity  impossible. 

It  is  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  future 
freedom  of  trade  that  speakers  at  agricultural  meetings  have 
I  begun  to  denounce  the  free  importation  of  corn.  Wheat  - 
I  growers  in  the  American  prairies  would  again  undersell 
j  English  farmers  if  a  corn  duty  had  been  first  imposed,  and 
j  then  removed  in  consideration  of  a  repeal  of  the  present 
American  duties  on  iron  or  on  cotton  goods.  The  Lincoln¬ 
shire  farmers  are  not  likely  to  engage  in  Quixotic  efforts 
for  the  relief  of  Sheffield,  or  Leeds,  or  Manchester,  from 
vexatious  imposts.  Their  own  objection  is  to  cheap  meat  and 
cheap  corn,  and  not  to  interruption  of  the  export  trade  in 
manufactured  articles.  Their  allies  in  the  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts,  if,  indeed,  the  demand  for  a  restored  Corn-law  has 
any  urban  supporters,  must,  if  they  really  concur  in  the 
agitation,  be  prepared  to  pay  a  perpetual  tax  on  food  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  landed  interest.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  only  bent  on  restricting  foreign  competition 
in  their  own  produce,  they  can  scarcely  expect  that  the 
farmers  will  submit  to  a  protection  for  others  which  is 
obviously  unattainable  by  themselves.  The  duty  on  foreign 
goods  payable  at  the  Custom-house  would  be  comparatively 
trifling  in  amount.  The  more  important  result  of  a  Fair¬ 
trade  tariff  would  be  that  the  price  of  English  manufactures 
would  be  increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  on  similar 
foreign  produce.  The  consequent  gains  of  indigenous  mono¬ 
polists  would  be  received  by  themselves  alone  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  whole  community.  It  might  in  some  in- 
j  stances  be  advantageous  to  a  producer  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  food  in  performance  of  an  implied  contract  with  the 
I  farmer  who  would  have  obtained  protection  for  his  own 
j  produce.  The  general  community  would  pay  tribute  to 
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both  the  parties  to  the  bargain  without  receiving  any 
possible  compensation. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  associates 
were  too  sanguine  in  their  anticipations  has  no  real  bearing 
on  the  controversy.  They  were  so  thoroughly  and,  it  may 
be  added,  so  reasonably  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
system  which  they  caused  to  be  established  in  England 
that  they  gave  foreign  nations  credit  for  sufficient  judgment 
to  enable  them  to  follow  a  good  example.  Those  who  specu¬ 
late  on  the  wisdom  of  mankind  are  liable  to  disappointment, 
and  more  especially  when  they  rely  on  the  reason  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  The  Corn-law  Leaguers,  having  defeated  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  body  of  landlords  and  tenants,  associated  the 
applause  of  the  crowds  whose  interest  they  had  consulted  with 
the  supposed  soundness  of  popular  judgment.  A  thousand 
persons  had  an  interest  in  the  large  loaf  for  one  who  lived 
by  growing  and  selling  wheat.  If  the  numbers  had  been 
reversed,  Lord  Geokge  Bentixck,  and  not  Mr.  Cobden, 
would  have  been  the  hero  of  the  hour.  In  almost  all  other 
countries  land  is  minutely  subdivided,  and  consequently 
Protection  becomes  a  popular  remedy  for  agricultural  dis¬ 
tress.  It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  protective  tariffs  of 
Europe,  of  America,  and  of  the  English  Colonies;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  manufacturing  communities  political 
power  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ill-informed  democracy. 
Protected  capitalists  easily  persuade  their  workmen  that 
monopoly  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  un¬ 
organized  mass  of  consumers  take  no  trouble  to  understand 
the  subject. 

Disputes  on  the  actual  depression  or  on  the  more  or  less 
cheerful  pi’ospects  of  industry  have  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  If  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  still  less 
flourishing  than  at  present,  protective  duties  would  not 
become  less  objectionable.  The  whole  amount  of  the  boon 
to  manufacturing  industry  would  be  trifling,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  gift  would  be  invidious ;  but  it  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  that  Fair-trade  is  frivolous  if  it 
excludes  agricultural  produce,  and  that  so  unequal  a  scheme 
could  never  be  seriously  defended.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
duty  on  corn  or  on  cattle  would  be  crudely  instituted  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  class  to  the  visible  detriment  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  belief  in  Free-trade, 
which  has  by  a  happy  accident  reconciled  public  opinion  in 
England  with  sound  doctrine,  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  With  or  without  extension  to  agriculture,  Fair¬ 
trade  is  equally  absurd  and  impossible.  It  well  becomes 
respectable  Conservatives  to  consider  whether  they  may  not 
endanger  vital  interests  by  associating  themselves  with  an 
untenable  cause.  In  political  life  it  is  often  wise  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  but  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  current.  Deviation  into  occasional  eddies 
will  only  check  regular  progress. 


UNWISDOM  AFTER  THE  EVENT. 

'A  ¥  R.  BRIGHT’S  appearances  of  late  years  have  been  so 
-iVJL  almost  exclusively  in  the  character  of  political  his¬ 
torian — and  of  one,  too,  who  resolutely  refuses  to  go  outside 
his  “  period” — that  it  is  quite  a  pleasing  novelty  to  find 
him  resuming  what  Lord  Dunraven  has  poetically  described 
as  “  the  mystic  mantle  of  the  seer.”  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  understand  the  venerable  statesman’s  preferences  for  the 
former  part.  For,  just  as  the  era  of  the  Free-trade  struggle 
is  Mr.  Bright’s  one  political  period,  so  has  the  beneficent  ope¬ 
ration  of  Free-trade  principles  ever  formed  his  main  subject 
of  prophecy ;  from  which,  in  this  day  of  rebuke  and  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Gospel  of  Manchester,  it  follows  that  he 
finds  the  part  of  the  historian  more  pleasant  and  less  sus¬ 
pected  than  that  of  the  soothsayer.  It  is  not  nearly  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  one  to  an  audience,  however.  Men  listen,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  the  veteran  who  shoulders  his 
crutch  and  shows  how  fields  were  won  ;  but  he  should  not 
be  always  shouldering  it,  nor  lay  it  aside  only  to  flourish  the 
walking-stick  of  a  deceased  comrade  in  symbolic  illustration 
of  the  prodigies  of  valour  which  were  performed  by  each  in 
turn.  There  comes  a  time  when  even  the  most  indulgent 
of  admirers  begins  to  find  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
attitude  of  deferential  attention  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  must  be 
allowed  to  have  subjected  his  public  in  this  respect  to  a 
pretty  severe  trial.  One  welcomes  him,  therefore,  on  his 
return  from  the  regions  of  the  past  with  a  considerable 
sense  of  relief,  even  though  he  does  not  now  hurry  over  the 
present  to  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the  future.  His  ex¬ 
cursions  in  that  direction,  indeed,  are  perhaps  excusably 


far  more  timid  and  tentative  than  was  their  wont ;  and  he 
shows  more  unwillingness  than  he  used  to  do  to  quit  that 
comfortable  domain  of  contemporary  fact,  where  the  mind  is 
neither  fatigued  by  the  efforts  of  memory  nor  agitated  by 
the  afflatus  of  the  god.  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  certainly  not  at  the  present  moment.  We  confess 
to  liking  Mr.  Bright  best  as  the  prophet,  but  still  we  like 
him  better  as  the  critic  and  “  adviser  ”  than  as  the  historian  ; 
and  assuredly  we  could  ask  him  for  no  more  interesting 
exhibition  of  himself  as  a  counsellor  of  the  Liberal  party 
than  the  public  were  admitted  to  witness  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  the  dinner-table  of  the  Eighty  Club. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  occasion,  down  to  the  very 
nomenclature  of  Mr.  Bright’s  entertainers,  appears  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  his  counsels.  The  advice 
which  he  gave  his  hearers  with  respect  to  the  Franchise 
question  was  most  happily  suited  to  win  the  ear  of  a  Club 
whose  title  savours  of  an  anachronism.  The  attitude  which, 
addressing  them  in  1884,  he  counselled  his  late  colleagues 
to  assume  towards  their  adversaries  was  precisely  such  as 
it  might  have  been  safe  for  them  to  adopt  in  1 880  ;  and  the 
delicate  compliment  thus  conveyed  to  his  hosts  was  of 
course  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  exactly  opposite- 
course  to  that  which  he  was  recommending  had  actually  been 
taken  by  his  colleagues  and  agreed  to  by  their  opponents 
some  time  before  Mr.  Bright  sat  down  to  dinner.  Events 
in  general  being  now  four  years  ahead  of  the  “  Eighty  ” 
Club,  their  guest  could  hardly  have  more  gracefully  flattered 
them  than  by  being  himself  four  hours  behind  the  latest- 
political  incident.  He  seems  to  have  been  determined,  indeed, 
to  emphasize  the  tribute  to  the  utmost.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  from  his  language  that  he  had  kept  himself,  like 
his  good  friends  around  him,  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the 
rear  of  events.  It  should  not  be  in  any  one’s  power  to 
say  the  next  morning  that  he  was  merely  deploring  accom¬ 
plished  facts,  under  the  guise  of  recommending  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  to  do  what  they  had  already  done.  Words  referring 
only  to  the  future  should  be  too  carefully  fitted  to  things 
exclusively  of  the  past  for  any  such  mistake  to  be  possible. 
“  I  do  not  deal,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  “  in  menaces,  and  I  do 
“  not  wish  to  deal  in  warnings.”  He  did  not  wish  to  go  so 
far  as  to  threaten  or  even  warn  Ministers  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  doing  what  they  had  already  done ;  he  would 
content  himself  with'  advising  them  not  to  do  it.  “  I  feel 
“  myself  at  liberty,”  he  continued,  “  to  counsel  to  a  small 
“  extent  those  with  whom  I  have  been  connected  in  an 
“  official  capacity  ” ;  and  his  idea  of  a  small  extent  of  counsel 
is  to  call  upon  them  to  exercise  a  power  denied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  distich,  to  the  immortal  gods.  “  If  I,” 
proceeded  Mr.  Bright,  “  were  a  member  of  the  Government, 
“  and  had  to  propose  this  great  measure  [of  Redistribution] 
“  to  Parliament,  I  would  not  dream  of  any  arrangement  to 
“  subserve  the  Liberal  party  or  to  purchase  what  is  called 
“  Tory  or  Conservative  consent  ”  ;  and  the  “  prolonged 
“  cheers  ”  which  followed  the  announcement  are  no  doubt 
to  be  taken  as  expressing  the  Club’s  satisfaction  at  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Bright’s  sleep.  For  if,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  he  “  would  not  dream  ”  of  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  he  has  described,  he  belongs  to  that  fortunate  order 
of  persons  whose  slumbers  are  never  disturbed  by  past 
annoyances.  Judging  from  what  Mr.  Bright  thinks  of 
the  arrangement,  we  should  have  imagined  that,  had  he 
been  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  he  would  have  dreamt 
of  it  for  many  a  night  to  come.  His  endeavours  to  prevent 
what  had  already  happened  were  at  any  rate  evidently 
sincere ;  and  this  fact  lent  a  momentary  touch  of  pathos  to 
a  truly  ludicrous  situation.  Comedy,  however,  soon  re¬ 
asserts  itself  in  Mr.  Bright’s  explanation  of  his  reasons  for 
dissuading  Ministers  from  the  attempt  to  “  purchase  Tory 
“  or  Conservative  consent.”  We  must  bear  in  mind,  he  said, 
that  any  Redistribution  Bill  must  necessarily  cause  con¬ 
siderable  disturbance  in  the  country,  and  may  create  here 
and  there  considerable  local  discontent.  “  Now  this  dis- 
“  content  and  opposition,  if  any  should  arise,  could  only  b© 
“  surmounted  by  a  scheme  which  sensible  men  shall  feel  to 
“  be  broad  and  just  and  reasonable,  consulting  not  the  interests. 
“  of  a  party — not  the  interests  of  our  own  party  even — but 
“  the  permanent  good  of  a  great  and  free  nation.”  There¬ 
fore,  above  all  things,  make  no  arrangement  with  the  other 
side.  The  Redistribution  Bill  is  sure  to  create  local  dis¬ 
contents,  and  local  discontents  will  reproduce  themselves  in 
tli e  form  of  sectional  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
so  avoid  any  endeavour  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  dis- 
silience  by  strengthening  the  forces  of  cohesion.  Nothing 
but  “  a  broad  and  just  and  reasonable  scheme  ”  of  rearrange. 
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went  can  bo  expected  to  surmount  the  discontent  and  oppo 
sition ;  so  refrain  from  seeking  to  certify  the  breadth  and 
justice  and  reasonableness  of  your  Seats  Bill  by  the  approval 
of  the  largest  number  of  representatives  of  existing  con¬ 
stituencies.  And,  lastly,  since  the  Bill  should  consult,  “  not 
“  the  interests  of  a  party,  even  of  our  own  party,”  but  the 
permanent  good  of  a  nation,  do  not,  says  Mr.  Bright  in  effect, 
do  not,  I  entreat  you,  take  security  that  the  national  in¬ 
terests  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  our  own  party  by 
obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  party  to  our  Redistribution 
scheme.  Mr.  Bright’s  performance  of  the  other  night  as 
an  adviser  of  the  Government  was  thus  indeed  remarkable. 
Not  content  with  solemnly  adjuring  them  to  abstain  from 
doing  what  they  had  already  done,  he  urges  their  abstention 
on  the  very  grounds  which  determined,  and  justly  deter¬ 
mined,  their  action.  To  be  wise  after  the  event  is  within 
reach  of  any  of  us ;  but  to  be  unwise  after  the  event,  and 
upon  wise  premisses,  is  an  achievement  in  political  exhor¬ 
tation  which  wo  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  surpassed. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  mere  logic  of  the  matter  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  quite  ready,  of  course,  to  admit  that  the 
inconsequence  of  Mr.  Bright’s  counsels  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  His  conclusions  on  this  and  all  other  political 
questions  can  be  always  made  to  satisfy  the  strictest 
dialectical  canons  by  merely  prefacing  them  with  one  in¬ 
variably  implied — we  cannot,  considering  the  other  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mr.  Bright’s  oratory,  describe  it  as  a  “  sup- 
“  pressed  ” — premiss.  That  premiss  is  that  the  Conservative, 
according  to  Mr.  Bright,  like  the  noble  savage,  according 
to  the  American  ethnologist,  is  “  pison.”  Supplemented 
by  this  simple  maxim,  it  will  be  found  that  all  appai-ent 
inconsistencies  disappear  from  Mr.  Bright’s  argumentation; 
its  discords  turn  out  to  be  harmonies  half  understood.  Thus, 
when  he  denounces  the  attempt  to  “  purchase  Conservative 
“  support  ”  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  insists  on  the 
importance  of  framing  “  a  broad,  a  just,  and  a  reasonable  ” 
scheme  of  Redistribution,  the  profound  and  charitable 
thought  which  connects  these  two  utterances  in  his  mind 
may  be  expressed  in  the  proposition  that  a  Conservative  as 
such  is  incapable  of  approving  of  or  even  assenting  to  the 
broad,  the  just,  or  the  reasonable  in  anything.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  inner  process  of  ratiocination  is  revealed,  and  we 
are  allowed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  that  silver  cord  of  can¬ 
dour  by  which  the  apparently  disunited  jewels  of  wisdom  are 
in  reality  bound  together.  “  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
“  pacific  conduct  of  the  Opposition.”  No,  not  even  if  they 
should  be  willing  to  conclude  a  peace.  “  I  have  seen  none 
“  of  it  since  this  Parliament  was  elected,  and  I  do  not  think, 
“judging  from  the  past,  that  we  have  much  reason  to 
“  expect  it  in  the  future.”  When,  in  other  words,  the 
saints  have  smitten  them,  the  malignants  have  hit  back ; 
and,  “  judging  from  the  past,”  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  leave  off  smiting  us  if  we  left  off  smiting 
them.  That,  we  know,  has  been  the  pleasant  assumption 
upon  which  Mr.  Bright  has  acted  during  most  of  his 
political  career ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  would,  if  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Government,  have  concurred  in  the 
compromise,  he  would,  we  quite  believe,  have  done  so  with 
more  reluctance  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  The  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  Tory  is  a  dogma  of  too  old  a  standing  in  a  mind 
much  given  to  the  deification  of  dogma  to  be  got  rid  of  at  Mr. 
Bright’s  time  of  life.  But  he  has  survived  into  a  period 
when,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  superficial  vehemence  of 
objurgation  among  parties,  the  theory  that  the  battle  of 
Whig  and  Tory  is  a  conflict  between  the  forces  of  light  and 
darkness  is  every  day  falling  into  more  discredit ;  and  it  is 
this  among  other  things  which  tends  to  give  an  air  of  the 
obsolete  to  so  much  of  Mr.  Bright’s  politics  and  accounts 
in  so  large  a  measure  for  the  decline  of  his  public  influence. 


A  SEASONABLE  ARTICLE. 

EOPLE  write  things  now  that  they  did  not  think  it 
“  worth  while  to  say  some  years  ago,”  remarked  an 
old  experienced  journalist  once  with  some  indignation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  who,  if  any  one,  reads  the 
remarks  which  we  print  now,  though  our  fathers  did  not 
hold  it  worth  while  even  to  mention  them.  Every  fortnight 
or  so,  the  ratepayer  turns  to  that  friend,  companion,  and 
philosopher  of  the  Briton’s  breakfast-table,  his  newspaper, 
and  finds  what  is  called  a  “  seasonable  ”  article  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  columns,  and  in  type  appropriately  “  leaded.”  Some  one 
informs  him  that  it  is  May,  that  the  trees  are  coming 
into  leaf,  that  the  birds  are  singing,  that  town  is  full,  that ) 


many  be  they  who  dine  out  and  dance  the  merry  hours 
away.  Now,  the  householder  knew  that  already,  and  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  topic  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  the  omnibus  or  in  the  railway-carriage.  Then 
comes  August,  and  the  same  victim  pays  a  portion  of  his 
hard-earned  threepence  to  learn  that  the  leaves  are  turn¬ 
ing,  Rotten  Row  a  desert  more  deserted  than  the  Sahara, 
that  houses  are  closed  and  people  out  of  town.  Christmas, 
of  course,  is  the  dread  source  of  seasonable  articles.  One 
sufferer  is  said,  in  the  tradition  of  the  press,  to  have  written 
five  seasonable  articles  on  snow  and  frost  in  one  brief  week. 
But  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  (and  perhaps  to  read) 
seasonable  articles  when  there  is  something  marked  in  the 
season.  In  the  middle  of  November  there  is  nothing 
marked  in  the  season.  Yet  the  Times  solemnly  presents 
the  City  and  the  universe  with  a  seasonable  article. 

Only  the  young  and  thoughtless,  the  schoolboy  not  yet 
grown  to  pity,  will  mock  and  scoff  at  the  unhappy  writer 
of  the  Times'  seasonable  article.  Perhaps  he  is  quite  a 
respectable  brickmaker  when  equipped  with  straw.  Perhaps 
he  can  spin  ropes  as  well  as  another  when  provided  with 
some  more  fibrous  material  than  sand.  But  a  cruel  chief 
has  taken  away  the  straw,  and  the  contributor,  asked  to 
make  ropes,  “  weeps  to  see  such  quantities  of  sand.”  There 
are  writers,  and  there  be  journals,  which,  after  observing 
that  November  had  come  in,  would  deviate  into  any  matter 
they  pleased,  from  French  cookery  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
from  reminiscences  of  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  to  a 
criticism  of  the  Epinal  Glossary.  But  the  excellent  Times 
is  more  conscientious,  and,  if  it  essays  to  write  a  seasonable 
article,  sticks  to  the  season.  Hence  we  learn  that  a  “  Londoner 
“  returning  after  a  long  absence”  (in  Colney  Hatch  or  Earls- 
wood),  “  except  for  the  Calendar  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  might 
“  have  imagined  the  month  to  be  May  instead  of  November.” 
The  Londoner  who  imagined  this  must  have  been  dismissed 
long  before  his  cure  was  complete.  Where  is  the  sun  of 
May,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  dances,  the  flowers  ?  Where 
are  green  peas  ?  What  has  become  of  strawberries?  Why 
is  nothing  going  on  at  Christie’s?  Wherefore  is  Lord’s 
a  desert?  Why  are  partridges  to  be  met  out  at  dinner? 
How  came  oysters  in  so  unseasonably  ?  But,  of  course,  no 
Londoner  but  an  idiot  could  ever  dream  of  mistaking 
N ovember  for  May.  And  roses  of  N ovember  the  frosts  of  May 
shall  fret  before  this  kind  of  stuff  becomes  worth  writing, 
printing,  or  reading.  “  Whatever  power  amusements  have  to 
“  enliven  and  cheer,”  says  the  Times,  “  is  exerted  to  more 
“  remunerative  effect  before  Christmas  than  after  Easter.”' 
This,  no  doubt,  is  an  esoteric  way  of  saying  that  theatres 
pay  best  in  winter.  It  is  said  regardless  of  expense  in 
“  setting  up  ”  type,  but  has  no  power  to  enliven  or  cheer. 
Besides  it  is  not  even  true,  though  a  truism.  The  Healthe- 
ries  are  amusement,  and  they  cheer  and  enliven  to  more 
remunerative  effect  after  Easter  than  before  Christmas. 
But  the  sand  has  been  spun,  the  strawless  bricks  are  baked, 
and  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  too  closely  an  artist  dealing  with 
such  recalcitrant  material.  If  the  public  likes  the  kind  of 
thing,  the  public  must  deserve  the  title  applied  by  Mr. 
Bumble  to  the  law  ;  but  we  do  not  think  so  badly  of  tho 
public. 


SPAIN. 

I  jPHE  Spaniards  may  for  once  be  congratulated  on  their 
-8-  good  fortune  in  remaining  for  some  months  without  a 
history.  It  is  possible  that  plots  may  be  hatching  at  home 
or  abroad ;  but  Zorrilla,  if  he  has  any  designs  against  the 
Government,  has  not  promoted  them  by  open  agitation  ;  and 
the  Republicans  who  are  still  resident  in  Spain  seem  for  the 
present  to  be  inactive.  The  Liberal  Union,  if  it  still  exists, 
has  apparently  shown  no  recent  signs  of  life.  The  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Andalusia  have  subsided,  or  they  are  too  insigni¬ 
ficant  to  be  reported.  Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo  is  at 
leisure  to  enter  into  commercial  negotiations ;  and  there  is 
at  last  some  hope  that  a  reasonable  treaty  with  England 
may  be  concluded.  A  commercial  arrangement  between  the 
Spanish  Colonies  and  the  United  States  is  already  completed. 
The  threats  of  Cuban  adventurers  no  longer  produce  serious 
alarm ;  and  a  body  of  revolutionists  from  an  American  port 
which  disembarked  in  the  island  some  months  ago  appears 
to  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection. 
The  colonists  are  said  to  have  at  last  satisfied  themselves 
that  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  slave  labour  ;  and  they 
have  not,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  even  complained 
of  tho  low  price  of  sugar.  The  older  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
must  contrast  the  present  tranquillity  with  the  alarms  and 
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disturbances  which  constantly  recurred  before  the  American 
Civil  .War.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts 
were  in  the  habit  of  openly  discussing  projects  of  conquest 
or  of  compulsory  purchase  of  Cuba.  It  was  then  the  object 
of  Southern  politicians  in  the  United  States  and  of  their 
,  Democratic  allies  to  extend  the  area  of  their  peculiar 
institution.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  few  Americans 
would  consent  to  accept  Cuba  as  a  gift. 

Notwithstanding  the  revolutions  and  the  occasional  civil 
wars  which  have  from  time  to  time  disturbed  the  peace  of 
1  Spain,  no  European  country  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  prosperity  within  the  recollection  of  one  or  two  gene¬ 
rations.  There  are  political  veterans  who  can  remember  a 
dozen  military  rebellions,  several  Regencies,  a  Republic,  and 
two  or  three  changes  of  dynasty ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  general  community  took  little  interest  in  mutinies,  or  in 
the  personal  contests  of  ambitious  generals;  and  it  is  certain 
that  wealth  and  population  have  steadily  increased.  One 
useful  lesson  must  have  been  impressed  on  .the  dullest 
minds.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Spain  was  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  democratic  illusions ;  and  half  Europe  applauded, 
while  one  or  two  countries  imitated,  the  absurd  Constitution 
of  1812.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards  some  enthusiasts 
still  clung  to  the  belief  in  a  Republic;  but  when  their 
aspirations  were  for  a  short  time  gratified,  it  appeared  that 
the  ideal  form  of  government  was  only  rendered  tolerable 
or  practicable  -when  the  chief  of  the  Republic  made  him¬ 
self  an  absolute  dictator.  After  a  few  months  a  general 
officer  who,  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  regiments,  turned 
the  sovereign  Assembly  out  of  doors  was  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

The  founders  of  the  short-lived  Republic  had  not  been 
without  excuse  for  engaging  in  their  anarchical  enterprise. 
Almost  every  other  experiment  had  been  tiled  or  proposed 
with  the  result  of  total  failure.  It  was  impossible  to  restore 
Queen  Isabella,  though  it  may  have  been  injudicious 
to  dethrone  her.  As  a  representative  of  constitutional 
government  she  might  be  tolerated  on  the  throne,  but  no 
section  of  the  community  could  be  expected  voluntarily 
to  revive  the  difficulty.  The  military  chiefs  who  had 
pronounced  her  deposition  thought  fit  for  good  reasons  to 
maintain  the  form  of  monarchy,  though  they  were  not  pro¬ 
vided,  with  a  king.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  would  be  placed  on  the  vacant  throne 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  whole  Peninsula  into  a 
single  State.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  would  arise  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  supposed  advantages  of  dynastic  union,  Marshal  Prim, 
who  then  directed  the  policy  of  Spain,  brought  a  hope¬ 
ful  Prince  from  Italy  to  wear  the  vacant  crown.  King 
Amadeus  would  perhaps  have  established  himself  if  the 
undertaking  had  been  practicable ;  but  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Prim  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  his  Italian 
nominee  left  the  new  King  without  any  possibility  of 
success.  After  a  short  time  the  Prince  resigned  the  royal 
title  and  the  shadow  of  a  power  which  he  had  never 
possessed.  It  was  then  that  the  Republican  party  stepped 
into  the  empty  place.  Among  their  leaders  was  one  bril¬ 
liant  orator  who  happened  also  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
there  were  several  impracticable  fanatics.  Some  of  the  fac¬ 
tion  had  adopted  or  anticipated  the  centrifugal  theories 
of  the  French  Communards ;  and,  although  the  Carlists 
were  in  rebellion  in  the  northern  provinces,  a  separatist 
Republican  insurrection  broke  out  in  Carthagena.  All  the 
world  was  soon  tired  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  Regency  which  followed  was  only  a  temporary  make¬ 
shift. 

The  next  movement  was  the  most  expedient  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  fall  of  Isabella.  Martinez  Campos, 
with  the  customary  machinery  of  a  military  revolt,  effected 
a  restoration  of  Bourbon  royalty  in  the  person  of  the 
Queen’s  son  Alfonso.  The  young  King  brought  with 
him  his  able  guardian  and  adviser  Seiior  Canovas  del 
Castillo.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  the  same 
Minister  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  Government,  though 
at  one  time  the  King  thought  fit  to  vindicate  his  own  in¬ 
dependence  by  dismissing  Canovas  and  by  placing  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran  Parliamentary 
leader  Sagasta.  In  Spain,  though  a  Constitution  of  the 
English  type  is  nominally  established,  the  members  of  the 
Government  are  not  habitually  designated  for  the  choice  of 
the  Sovereign  by  the  confidence  and  favour  of  Parliament. 
By  methods  not  thoroughly  understood  by  foreigners,  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  either  from  the  first  commands  a 


majority,  or  secures  it  without  fail  by  means  of  a  dissolution 
and  general  election.  If  the  English  practice  prevailed, 
Sagasta  would  probably  defeat  all  competitors,  although  the 
coalition  which  took  the  name  of  the  Liberal  Union  effected 
a  year  ago  a  change  of  Government.  When  Sagasta  was 
defeated,  instead  of  transferring  his  office  to  Serrano  or 
some  other  leader  of  the  victorious  faction,  the  King  re¬ 
called  Canovas  del  Castillo.  A  Cortes  returned  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  Government  as  usual  contained  a 
large  majority  of  its  supporters.  For  the  present  it  would 
seem  that  the  Minister  is  likely  to  retain  power ;  but  any 
successor,  and  especially  Seiior  Sagasta,  would  in  turn  be 
able  to  provide  a  docile  Parliament. 

The  latest  attempt  to  promote  disturbance  was  a  plot  of 
Zorrilla’s,  which  seems  to  have  collapsed.  It  is  said  that  a 
part  of  his  scheme  consisted  in  an  offer  of  promotion  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers  who  would  join  in  an  insurrection. 
There  are  still  generals  and  other  superior  officers  in  tl  e 
army  who  owe  their  present  rank  to  similar  causes ;  but  a 
deliberate  appeal  by  a  revolutionary  politician  to  the  cupidity 
and  ambition  of  sergeants  and  corporals  shocks  even  the  lax 
political  morality  of  Spain.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  era 
of  military  revolutions  is  at  an  end.  There  is  apparently  no 
reason  -why  the  Government  should  not  devote  its  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  the  material  interests  of  Spain.  It 
cannot  be  impossible  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  arrange¬ 
ment  with  England.  Some  months  since  it  was  supposed 
that  a  compromise  had  been  effected  on  the  question  of 
the  English  wine  duties,  and  the  matter  is  one  which 
ought  to  admit  of  reciprocal  concession.  In  England  only 
a  few  official  or  professional  experts  affect  even  to  under¬ 
stand  the  controversy,  which  has  extended  over  more  than 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  authority  has  hitherto 
maintained  the  system  which  he  established  in  i860;  but 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  consent  to  some 
modification  of  the  test.  After  many  failures,  a  compromise 
seems  to  be  no  longer  impossible.  Fair-traders  ought  to  re¬ 
joice  in  a  solitary  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  recipro¬ 
city.  The  state  of  things  which  they  regard  as  desirable 
has  been  produced  in  Spain  by  the  alcoholic  test.  Facilities 
for  the  importation  of  Spanish  wines  are  to  be  purchased  by 
a  rearrangement  of  Customs  duties.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  take  advantage  of  a 
singular  opportunity ;  but  sanguine  traders  think  it  possible 
that  some  relaxation  in  the  Spanish  tariff  may  be  obtained 
by  judicious  diplomacy.  Protectionists  are  welcome  to  the 
admission  that  Spain  has  thriven  in  modern  times  under  a 
system  of  heavy  import  duties.  One  reason  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  secondary  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs. 
Exclusion  from  the  rank  of  a  Great  Power  implies  exemption 
from  heavy  burdens. 


GIIOSTIIOOD  SUFFRAGE. 

A  YEAR  ago  Mr.  Ingram  published  his  novel  Directory 
to  the  Haunted  Homes  of  England.  He  now  obliges 
the  curious  with  a  second  series  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.),  and 
of  his  ghosts  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  more  flesh  and 
blood  than  many  of  the  characters  in  Christmas  fiction.  By 
dint  of  research  in  such  recondite  sources  as  the  rare  old 
back  numbers  of  All  the  Year  Round ,  and  by  listening  to 
oral  traditions,  Mr.  Ingram  has  discovered  that  ghosts  are 
much  more  numerous  than  a  vain  people  imagines.  “  The 
“  number  of  buildings  still  regarded  as  so  troubled  is  far 
“  larger  than  is  generally  supposed.”  The  time  has  come,  we 
think,  when  a  reforming  Government  should  take  up  the 
ghost  question.  Why  speak  of  extending  the  franchise  if 
bogies  are  to  remain  unrepresented?  Their  interests  in 
household  property  and  real  estate  are  undoubted.  The  days 
happily  are  past  when  a  ghost  with  an  unimpeachable  tenure 
was  harshly  evicted  by  a  quorum  of  the  clergy  armed  with 
candles  and  Bibles.  The  light  of  the  press  is  now  thrown  on 
all  such  summary  and  heartless  proceedings.  The  cruel 
squire  now  thinks  twice,  or  even  thrice,  before  calling  in  his 
brother,  the  rector,  to  evict  the  spectre  of  their  great-grand¬ 
mother,  or  even  of  the  humble  butler  who,  in  a  fit  of 
alcoholic  remorse,  hanged  himself  on  the  premises.  In 
past  generations  the  ghost  was  a  mere  tenant  at  will, 
and  the  heartless  landlord,  aided  by  a  parasite  and  perse¬ 
cuting  Church,  drove  him  forth  to  starve  by  the  roadside, 
or  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  churchyard,  to 
which,  if  a  Dissenting  apparition,  he  was  denied  admittance. 
The  gentler  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age  has  rendered  these 
old  misdeeds  very  rare,  and  we  have  only  heard  in  recent 
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years  of  one  spectre  (a  lady  in  purple  velvet)  who  was  bolted 
by  a  bishop.  But  if  ghosts  are  now  tolerated,  and  even 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  respectability,  their  rights  remain 
uncovenanted,  like  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  who  are 
unrepresented.  The  Psychical  Society  should  see  to  this, 
and  agitate  for  a  clause  enfranckishing  ghosts  (if  properly 
qualified)  in  the  next  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
will  admit,  after  his  recent  personal  inspection  of  the  Slate 
trick,  that  ghosts  were  once  “  our  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

These  considerations  press  hard  on  the  conscience  of  every 
politician  who  remembers  that  Mr.  Ingram’s  useful  Direc¬ 
tory  does  not  contain  nearly  all  the  haunted  houses  he 
knows.  “  Unfortunately  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
“  stories  communicated  to  me  can  be  given,”  because  the 
owners  of  haunted  houses  often  object  to  the  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  family  affairs.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  thing 
that  almost  all  ghosts  who  haunt  houses  have  or  conceive 
themselves  to  have  a  grievance.  They  do  not  write  to  the 
papers,  probably  for  excellent  reasons,  but  this  only  gives 
us  an  additional  motive  for  insisting  that  ghosts  shall  be 
enabled  to  make  their  voice  heard  and  their  sorrows  public. 
Their  complaints  are  smothered  by  the  actual  living  owners 
of  haunted  houses,  and  they  must  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  cast  an  intelligent  vote  in  the  ballot-boxes.  Whether 
ghosts  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  boroughs  and  counties 
along  with  the  flesh-and-blood  constituencies,  or  whether  all 
the  ghosts  of  England  should  have  a  couple  of  members  to 
themselves,  like  the  Universities,  is  a  question  to  which  Mr. 
Morley  should  give  his  earnest  attention. 

By  way  of  exhibiting  to  a  feeling  country  the  disabilities 
under  which  apparitions  labour,  we  may  offer  an  affecting 
anecdote.  A  gentleman  was  lately  residing  at  a  country 
house  in  Essex,  when  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a  slight 
noise  in  one  corner  of  the  panelled  chamber.  Lighting  a 
candle,  he  waited  on  events.  The  panel  was  pushed  aside, 
and  a  headless  figure,  dressed  in  a  silvery  shimmering  sub¬ 
stance,  and  wearing  diamonds,  emerged,  and  made  towards 
the  bed.  At  this  moment  a  low,  inarticulate,  and  gibber¬ 
ing  sound  of  a  voice  proceeded  from  behind  the  bed,  which 
was  set  against  the  wall.  No  sooner  had  this  mournful 
utterance  died  away  than  the  headless  figure  stopped  and 
disappeared.  The  panels  were  afterwards  taken  down,  and 
a  headless  skeleton,  in  wasted  white  satin  and  the  family 
diamonds,  was  found  in  one  corner  of  the  chamber.  The 
head  was  discovered  in  the  panelling  behind  the  bed.  Now 
why  did  the  head  address  the  body,  and  how  did  they 
come  to  be  severed  1  If  ghosts  were  properly  represented  in 
a  Reformed  Parliament,  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  question  on 
this  topic  would  be  put  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  wrongs  which  await  public 
inquiry  and  redress.  How  long  are  we  to  wait  for  Ghost- 
hood  Suffrage  and  Haunted  Electoral  Districts  1 


VICARIOUS  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

WE  are  neither  specially  bound  nor  specially  desirous  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Times  newspaper;  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprise  at  the  singular 
outburst  of  querulousness  indulged  in  by  Lord  Northbrook 
on  Thursday  evening.  In  face  of  the  extraordinary  declara¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  last  week,  that  he  neither  had  nor 
had  not  at  that  moment  anything  to  propose,  and  of  his 
continued  reluctance  this  week  to  do  anything  more  than 
retire  from  this  enchanted  castle  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  it 
is  surely  justifiable  for  newspapers  which  have  what  they 
believe  to  be  trustworthy  means  of  information  to  use  those 
means.  If  they  are  wrongly  informed,  no  harm  is  done, 
and  the  parallel  of  certain  other  mistakes  which  Lord 
Northbrook  tried  to  draw  is  quite  inapplicable.  More¬ 
over,  the  Government  can  set  them  right  whenever  it 
pleases.  But  this  is  what  the  Government  still  refuses 
to  do.  It  prefers  to  indulge  in  the  strange  vagaries  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  Monday  night  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  Income-tax.  A  financial  debate 
in  which  the  Prime  Minister  takes  part  is  never  wholly 
wasted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  ability  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  point  in  his  intellectual  character  about  which  there 
is  no  serious  dispute  between  reasonable  people ;  and  on 
any  matter  connected  with  finance  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  he  will  make  the  best  fight  possible  with  the  case. 
An  extra  penny  on  the  Income-tax  in  a  supplementary 
autumn  budget  is,  however,  so  awkward  a  matter  that 
it  is  quite  possible  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been 
content  enough  to  leave  Mr.  Childers  to  fight  his  own 


battles  on  Monday  night  if  Lord  George  Hamilton  had 
not  beaten  up  the  Government  quarters  iri  so  lively  a 
fashion.  If  any  other  evidence  of  this  were  needed,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  ferocious  attack 
on  poor  Mr.  Onslow.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  frequent  on¬ 
slaughts  on  small  boys  in  the  crowd  are  due  to  quite  a 
different  cause  from  that  which  inspired  the  original  com¬ 
mission  of  that  now  proverbial  offence.  Nobody  ever  accused 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  unwillingness  to  fight  in  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  sense.  But  when  he  makes  a  parenthetical  razzia  of 
this  kind,  it  is  always  a  sign  that  he  feels  by  no  means  .sure 
of  his  strength  in  the  main  battle  wherein  he  happens  to  be 
engaged,  and  the  more  furious  the  parenthesis  the  greater 
the  want  of  confidence  shown  in  it  may  be  taken  to  be. 
With  Mr.  Onslow  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  the  length  of 
saying  that  he  “  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  he  [Mr. 
“  Gladstone]  was  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
“  subject  as  Mr.  Onslow.”  This  is  a  sneer  which  is  never 
used  by  any  one,  and  least  of  all  by  persons  who  are  not 
exactly  fools,  except  when  vexation  and  uncertainty  what, 
else  to  say  have  reached  a  very  high  point  indeed. 

But  the  sneer,  feeble  enough  in  any  case,  was  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  especially  unfortunate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  plau¬ 
sibly  argued  that  Mr.  Onslow  is  scarcely  so  great  a  financial 
authority  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  it  so  happens  that  the 
point  at  which  Mr.  Onslow  laughed,  or  smiled,  or  chuckled, 
or  whatever  it  was  (for  the  exact  history  of  all  great  public 
events  in  our  time  appears  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
any  accuracy),  was  one  which  required  no  recondite  finan¬ 
cial  knowledge,  which  did  not  even  directly  require  any  finan¬ 
cial  knowledge  at  all,  to  decide  it.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reaffirmation  in  the  most  extravagant  form  of  his  doctrine 
that  the  late  Government  is  responsible  not  merely  for  all  the 
war  charges  incurred  by  themselves,  but  for  all  those  incurred 
by  their  political  adversaries  and  successors.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Zulu  War  are,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  view,  the  cause,  not  indirectly  but  directly, 
not  partly  but  wholly,  of  every  penny  that  has  been  spent 
and  is  being  spent  in  military  proceedings  in  South  Africa. 
The  establishment  of  the  Dual  Control  bombarded  Alexan¬ 
dria,  stormed  Tel-el-Ivebir,  fought  Teb  and  Tamanieb,  and  is 
now  conducting  military  operations  or  preparations  with 
singular  dilatoriness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dongola. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says,  “  I  told  them  what  would  come  of  it 
“in  1876,”  though  it  would  probably  be  in  vain  to  look 
in  Hansard  or  elsewhere  for  any  statement  that  he,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  would  in  eight  years  blunder  into  an  expedition 
for  which  he  has  asked  nearly  two  millions,  and  will  have 
to  ask  much  more,  when  he  need  not  have  asked  for  any¬ 
thing.  There  can  be  no  better  way  of  dealing  with  such  a 
preposterous  argument  as  this  than  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote’s — it  is  “  mocking  the  common  sense  of  the  country.” 
When  the  common  sense  of  the  country  is  mocked  in  this 
fashion,  it  has  certainly  a  right  to  mock  in  return,  even  if  it 
be  represented  by  a  person  no  more  distinguished  than  Mr. 
Onslow,  or  no  more  experienced  in  finance  and  politics  than 
that  interesting  young  member  who  explained  the  other  day 
that  Home  Rule  was  started  in  his  political  nonage,  and  that 
he  put  on  mourning  (probably  black  long-clothes)  for  the 
first  time  in  honour  of  the  murderers  of  Sergeant  Brett. 
Many  strange  things  have  been  said  and  done  by  political 
leaders  in  Rarliament ;  but  nothing,  it  may  safely  be  said, 
stranger  than  this  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  as 
to  the  imputed  unrighteousness,  the  constructive  extrava¬ 
gance,  the  vicarious  bloodthirstiness,  the  anticipated  mis¬ 
prision  of  blundering  of  the  Opposition  in  Egypt.  As  for 
the  penny  on  the  Income-tax,  the  classes  which  are  about  to 
be  deprived  of  representation  will  growl  and  pay  it ;  and 
Radical  speakers  will  talk  of  the  lavish  war  expenditure 
borne  by  the  honest  working-man,  on  whose  shoulders  not  a 
sixpence  of  the  two  millions  will  fall.  All  that  is  under¬ 
stood,  and  no  one  makes  much  complaint.  But  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  in  an  Assembly  every  member  of 
which  knew  that  the  tax  would  touch  his  own  pocket  and  the 
pockets  of  thousands  of  his  constituents,  and  every  member 
of  which,  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  knew  that  every  penny 
of  it  could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  wilful  action  or 
inaction  of  the  Government,  not  a  few  members  should  have 
laughed  scornfully  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempt  to  shuffle  off 
responsibility  in  this  fashion.  He  was  no  doubt  quite 
sincere,  for  no  one  but  a  perfectly  sincere  man  or  a  mere 
mountebank  (which  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  is  not)  could 
have  risked  the  astounding  illustration  which  he  used. 
“  We  are  told,  forsooth,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
“  lost  in  the  Soudan.  It  would  be  infinitely  more  rational 
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“  if  I  were  to  tell  the  noble  lord  that  his  Government  was 
“  responsible  for  the  lives  lost  in  the  Itnsso-Turkish  War.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  generously  added  that  he  did  not  think  the 
late  Government  so  responsible,  which  is  all  the  more 
assuring  that  some  of  his  friends  have  expressed  quite  con¬ 
trary  sentiments.  But  observe.  Of  the  lives  lost  in  the 
Soudan  no  small  proportion  were  directly  taken  or  lost  by 
English  soldiers ;  of  the  others,  some  were  lost  in  ex¬ 
peditions  commanded  or  directed  by  General  Gordon, 
the  special  messenger  of  the  Government.  The  rest  wore 
lost  while  that  Government  occupied  Egypt  with  a  large 
armed  force  which  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  and  while  they  held  the  Egyptian  Government  in 
the  hollow  of  their  hand.  Yet  to  charge  those  lives  on  the 
Government  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  infinitely  less  rational 
than  to  charge  on  the  late  Government  the  blood  shed  in  a 
contest  between  two  independent  European  Powers,  in  the 
territory  of  neither  of  which  had  England  a  corporal’s  guard, 
in  whose  quarrel  not  a  single  Englishman  acting  as  the 
servant  of  his  country  drew  sword  or  fired  shot,  and  over 
whom  the  English  Ministry  possessed  no  manner  of  control. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  notwithstanding  the  very  tangible 
evidence  which  the  proposal  he  was  supporting  at  the  time 
gives  of  the  altered  relations  of  England  to  Egypt  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  occupation,  has  evidently  not  yet  grasped  the 
fact  that  there  are  any  English  troops  in  Egypt  at  all, 
or  any  difference  between  1876-1880  and  1882-1884. 
“  Why,”  says  he  in  a  more  exquisite  retort  than  the  other, 
“  Why  did  you  not  settle  the  question  of  the  Soudan  ?  ” 
It  would,  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  favourite  style  and 
subject  of  retort,  be  infinitely  more  rational  to  ask  w'hy 
he,  in  his  last  tenure  of  office,  did  not  settle  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War. 

The  attitude  of  mind  displayed  in  these  wonderful  para¬ 
logisms  would  in  an  ordinary  man  holding  an  ordinary 
situation  be  amusing  enough,  though  probably  inconvenient 
to  those  who  had  business  relations  with  him.  But  in  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  though  it  is  still  in  a  manner 
amusing,  it  is  something  more  than  inconvenient.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  whole  course  of  Ministerial  policy  in  Egypt 
hitherto,  and  it  throws  a  very  dismal  light  forwards 
on.  the  probable  course  of  that  policy  in  time  to  come. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  men  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  how  many  more  pennies  in  the  Income-tax  may 
be  put  on  “  to  account  of  the  late  Government.”  “  I 
“  think  the  estate  will  stand  another  bottle  of  champagne,” 
a  jovial  solicitor  (many  years  ago,  of  course)  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  during  some 
lengthy  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  a 
certain  legacy  for  public  purposes  to  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  the  testator  intended.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  saying,  not  in  cynical  joviality,  but  in 
honest  indignation,  “  I  think  the  crimes  of  the  late  Govern- 
“  ment  will  stand  another  penny  on  the  Income-tax.”  The 
habit  does  not  appear  to  be  conducive  to  economy,  and  the 
mood  of  mind  which  tends  to  form  it  is  obviously  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  administrative  efficiency. 


LMFERIAL  FEDERATION. 

IT  is  perhaps  no  reproach  to  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  that  it  has  made  no  apparent  jirogress  since  its 
first  meeting  last  July.  The  founders  of  the  League  met 
then  to  express  a  pious  wish,  and  they  met  again  on 
Tuesday  to  declare  that  their  wishes  are  unchanged  and 
their  hopes  undiminished.  They  had  no  plan  five  months 
ago,  and  have  none  now.  If  this  is  brought  up  against 
them  by  unfriendly  critics,  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
may  fairly  answer  that  it  is  not  their  immediate  object  to 
supply  a  working  scheme  of  federation.  What  they  aim  at 
doing  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  to 
the  world  that  the  mother-country  is  by  no  means  inclined 
to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  union  with  the  Colonies, 
and  then  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  serious  attempt  to  make 
the  existing  connexion  closer,  and  to  organize  some  machinery 
by  which  the  forces  of  the  whole  Empire  may  be  more 
effectually  utilized.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Forster  told  the  members  that  their  proceedings  “  would 
“  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  man  or  body  of 
“  men,  or  any  Minister  in  England  or  in  the  Colonies,  to 
“  neglect  taking  such  measures  as  would  preserve  and  pro- 
“  mote  the  union  which  they  \i.e.  the  members  of  the 
“  League]  were  determined  to  maintain.”  To  some  extent 
■that  is  true.  A  vigorous  expression  of  opinion  from  men 


who  are  in  a  position  to  secure  a  hearing  must  always 
weigh  upon  any  Minister  when  they  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
League  are  unquestionably  expressing  the  opinion  of  almost 
all  Englishmen.  It  is  also  certain  that,  if  ever  a  Federa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  formed,  the  way  must  be  prepared  by  spon¬ 
taneous  expressions  of  opinion,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies.  So  far  the  League  has  met  with  all  the  success  it 
can  reasonably  expect.  Its  formation  appears  to  have  been 
seen  with  general  approval  in  the  Colonies,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm.  In 
England  it  has  been  warmly  praised  all  round,  been  held 
up  as  a  bright  example,  and  been  promised  the  admiration  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  little  handful  of  doctrinaires 
who  used  to  insist  on  the  certainty  and  advantages  of  dis¬ 
ruption  have  been  perhaps  made  to  understand  that  their 
queer  form  of  patriotism  has  secured  no  followers.  It  may 
now  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  mother-country  values 
the  Colonies,  and  looks  upon  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire.  By  helping  to  put  this  beyond  doubt,  the  League 
may  possibly  indirectly  forward  the  settlement  of  certain 
difficulties  at  home.  If  New  Zealand  and  Manitoba  are,  as 
we  all  like  to  believe,  as  much  parts  of  our  common  country 
as  the  Western  Highlands,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  a 
Home  Secretary  who  talks  of  emigration  as  if  it  were  a 
species  of  penal  exile.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  see  clearly 
all  the  unfairness  of  keeping  a  race  of  admirable  colonists 
starving  at  home,  and  so  damaging  one  part  of  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  conferring  a  very  doubtful  benefit  on  another. 
It  isj  ust  as  well  to  keep  matters  of  sentiment  well  apart  from 
politics  when  the  separation  can  be  effected,  but  there  are 
forms  of  sentiment  which  are  capable  of  producing  excellent 
practical  results.  A  lively  feeling  of  national  unity  is  one 
of  them,  and  by  helping  to  strengthen  it  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  has  already  done  good  service. 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  this  much  and  be  thankful  for 
it,  and  yet  to  doubt  whether  the  League  has  not  already  done 
nearly  all  the  good  it  can  hope  to  do.  As  yet  it  has  only 
had  to  perform  the  safe  and  easy  task  of  giving  adequate 
expression  to  a  commendable  feeling.  If  it  passes  beyond 
this  limit,  and  tries  to  promote  practical  measures,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  it  may  give  an  acute  character  to  diffi¬ 
culties  hitherto  avoided  by  tacit  understanding.  From 
the  nature  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  Tuesday  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  suspicion  of  this  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  League  themselves.  They  showed 
an  almost  nervous  anxiety  to  suppress  anything  like 
an  attempt  to  discuss  their  object.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  this  was  doubtless  wise ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  afford  hope  of  any  practical  result  from  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  League  is  still,  as  it  was  five  months  ago, 
emphatic  in  asserting  the  advantages  of  Federation  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  is  no  nearer  showing  hovv  the 
benefit  is  to  be  obtained  now  than  it  was  then.  Of  the  eight 
resolutions  presented  by  the  Committee,  only  two  contained 
anything  which  can  be  called  a  suggestion,  and  they  were 
mere  generalities.  The  third  lays  down  the  general  principle 
that  “  no  scheme  of  federation  should  interfere  with  the 
“  existing  rights  of  local  Parliaments  as  regards  local  affairs.” 
The  fourth  asserts  that  “  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation 
“  should  combine  on  an  equitable  basis  the  resources  of  the 
“  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  common  interests,  and 
“  adequately  provide  for  the  defence  of  common  rights.” 
No  reasonable  man  can  find  anything  to  object  to  in  these 
propositions.  If  they  are  open  to  criticism,  it  is  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  truisms ;  but  they  may  cheerfully  be 
accepted.  When,  however,  an  effort  is  made  to  form 
some  working  scheme  of  federation,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  define  the  terms  used  with  some  precision. 
The  statesman  who  drafts  the  plan  will  be  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  showing  what  is  a  local  affair,  and  whether, 
when  it  produces  a  war,  it  will  become  a  matter  of 
common  interest.  Mr.  Forster  himself  was  apparently  so 
conscious  of  the  ticklish  nature  of  questions  of  this  kind 
that  I10  confined  himself  in  his  speech  mainly  to  repeating 
what  he  said  at  the  first  meeting.  When  he  wandered  into 
references  to  practical  difficulties  he  was  singularly  incon¬ 
clusive.  Lord  Rosebery  was  pooh-poohed  and  told  to  con¬ 
sider  the  eighth  rule  when  he  did,  though  with  many  saving 
clauses  and  careful  reservations,  advance  a  suggestion.  He 
may  reasonably  have  felt  himself  rather  cavalierly  treated, 
for  one  sentence  of  his  speech  put  the  difficulties  of  the 
matter  with  a  neatness  for  which  the  meeting  might  have  been 
more  grateful.  According  to  the  report,  Lord  Rosebery’s 
words  were,  “The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
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“  Colonies  are  mysterious  in  their  nature  and  origin,  but  are 
“  also  extremely  delicate.”  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  there  is  so  much  risk  in  trying  to  reduce  them  into  a 
more  definite  system.  Some  of  the  colonial  representatives, 
official  or  unofficial,  took  the  opportunity  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  both  the  delicacy  and  the  danger.  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  who  spoke  for  Canada,  was,  it  is  true, 
wholly  favourable ;  but  then  his  colony,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  is  also  just  the  one  which  gives  least  trouble, 
and  is  the  least  likely  to  need  help.  Other  colonists 
did  not  say  equally  smooth  things.  A  Mr.  James  Youl, 
who  is  vaguely  described  as  coming  “  from  one  of  the 
“  colonies,”  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  “  that  proposals 
“  for  Federation  must  come  from  the  Colonies  themselves,” 
and  cautioned  it  “  to  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  their 
“  [the  Colonies’]  rights.”  Mr.  Merriman,  a  South  African 
politician,  asked  for  information  on  matters  of  detail.  He 
wanted  to  know,  for  instance,  whether  the  Colonies  would 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  a  loan  for  the  navy ;  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  asked  whether  the  help  was  to  take 
the  form  of  contributing  part  of  the  capital  or  sharing  in  the 
payment  of  the  interest.  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  such 
dangerous  subjects  as  Central  Parliaments  and  Federal 
Councils,  their  powers,  and  the  rocks  ahead  in  their  course. 

The  meeting  was  true  to  the  law  it  had  laid  down  for 
itself.  Lord  Dunraven  smoothed  down  Mr.  James  Youl, 
and  Mr.  Forster  hastened  to  remove  the  possible  ill  effects 
of  Mr.  Merriman’s  untimely  request  for  information  by 
praising  unity  at  large.  Nothing  could  have  been  wiser 
as  a  matter  of  conduct  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel ; 
but  in  the  course  of  future  discussions  on  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen 
as  texts.  Mr.  Youl  probably  represents  the  view  of  many 
colonists  who  are  fairly  satisfied  with  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  almost  perfect  national  independence  under  the 
protection  of  England,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  jealous  of  anything  which  has  the  remotest  re¬ 
semblance  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country. 
It  is  their  substitute  for  national  independence,  and  they 
may  very  possibly  persuade  themselves  that  Federation  will 
be  designed  less  in  their  interest  than  for  the  good  of 
England.  It  can  scarcely  give  them  more  than  the  security 
from  foreign  attack  which  they  already  enjoy.  When  Mr. 
Merriman  asked  his  awkward  questions  about  the  possible 
Central  Parliament,  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  to  the  Colonial  Office,  he  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
spot  of  the  Federation  movement.  If  the  Colonies  bear 
their  share  of  the  general  burden,  they  will  insist  on  their 
share  of  the  general  control.  It  is  possible  that  some  or¬ 
ganization  which  should  make  this  common  action  prac¬ 
ticable  would  be  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  Mr.  ForsteH  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  the  duty  of  statesmen  is 
to  overcome  obstacles.  Still,  when  it  is  remembered  what 
the  obstacles  are,  it  seems  at  least  rash  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  laxsystem  until  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  workable  to  put  in  its  place.  A  careful  working  out  of 
one  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  problems  would  be  a  step  towards 
discovering  the  something  better.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  relations  of  the  mother-country 
and  the  Colonies  may  remain  perfectly  friendly  if  only  the 
Colonial  Office  is  directed  with  some  little  generosity  and 
regard  for  the  national  dignity.  The  formation  of  the 
Federation  League  will  do  something,  and  may  do  much,  to 
enforce  a  happy  change  of  tone  in  that  direction. 


THE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER  COMMISSION. 

npHE  reports  which  reach  this  country  as  to  the  move- 
-1-  ments  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission  are  neces¬ 
sarily  irregular  and  fragmentary,  and  unless  some  catastrophe 
should  occur  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  the  news- 
purveyors  will  probably  remain  so.  But  the  interest  of 
such  intelligence  as  we  have  received  of  late  from  this 
quarter  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  amount.  It  is 
emphatically  of  a  nature  to  make  us  wish  for  more — not, 
indeed,  because  we  like  what  we  get,  or  expect  to  like  what 
may  be  coming,  but  because  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  un¬ 
pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  disagreeable  medicine  in 
minimum  doses  than  to  be  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  a  good  dinner.  It  is  decidedly  tantalizing,  for 
instance,  to  gather  from  a  dozen  lines  or  so  of  highly  con¬ 
densed  telegram  that  our  representatives  on  the  Commission 
are  being  insulted  and  befooled  by  Russian  military  com¬ 


manders  ;  and  then  to  have  to  wait  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  learn  what,  if  anything,  has  been  said  or 
done  on  our  side  by  way  of  a  rejoinder.  When 
one  gentleman  tweaks  the  nose  of  another  in  private  life, 
we  are  justified  in  awaiting  the  “representations”  of  the 
latter  with  some  impatience ;  and  unless  the  latest  Afghan 
news  is  singularly  inaccurate,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  at  present 
occupies,  morally  speaking,  the  position  of  the  “  tweakee  ” 
in  relation  to  some  unnamed  Tiiraso  or  other  in  the 
service  of  the  Czar.  He  has  arrived  at  Pulikhatun  only 
to  find  that  Russian  militarism,  with  its  traditional' 
anxiety  to  save  the  labours  both  of  the  geographer  and 
of  the  diplomatist,  has  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  is 
already  in  occupation  of  the  place.  The  Russian  “  picquet 
“  camp,”  we  are  told,  “  is  close  to  the  bridge  ” ;  no  doubt 
an  excellent  position  strategically  considered,  and  one 
the  choice  of  which  reflects  credit  on  the  professional 
capacity  of  tho  officer  who  selected  it ;  but,  perhaps,  for 
that  reason  a  spot  on  which  the  presence  at  this  moment  of 
an  encamped  military  force  is  open,  from  the  diplomatic  point 
of  view,  to  misconstruction.  The  same  remark,  indeed, 
might  have  been  possibly  suggested  to  a  very  suspicious 
mind  by  the  mere  fact  that  Russian  troops  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Pulikhatun  at  all.  For  Pulikhatun  by 
all  accounts  is  just  the  sort  of  place  that  an  armed 
“  pioneer  of  civilization  ”  would  like  to  get  into  his 
hands.  It  occupies  an  important  position  in  relation  to 
the  water  supply  of  the  Heri  Rud ;  and  this  would  be  by 
no  means  the  first  time  in  Eastern  history  that  a  pioneer  of 
civilization  has  pressed  his  mission  upon  the  serious  notice 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  by  cutting  off  their  water. 
A  thirst  for  the  streams  of  his  beneficent  influence  is  found 
to  be  most  easily  generated  by  depriving  a  district  of  every 
other  species  of  irrigation.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  Russian  troops  should  be  found  at 
Pulikhatun  when  the  head  of  our  Frontier  Commission 
arrives  there  with  the  express  purpose  of  settling  a  boundary 
line  which  would  have  excluded  Russian  troops  from  the. 
place.  The  fact  that  any  place  would  be  a  convenient, 
position  to  hold  and  keep  has  always  been  a  sufficient 
reason,  at  any  rate  in  Central  Asia,  for  Russia  to 
seize  upon  and  retain  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  cast 
about  for  any  more  subtle  explanation  of  this  particular 
incident.  There  is  no  need,  for  instance,  to  imagine  any 
dispute  between  the  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  frontier  as 
to  the  possession  of  this  point  of  vantage.  Such  a  dispute 
may,  of  course,  exist,  but  it  would  be  an  offence  against  the 
scientific  law  of  parsimony  in  the  supposition  of  causes  to 
assume  its  existence.  It  would  be  as  gratuitous  as  it  would 
have  been  to  attribute  elaborate  Socialistic  theories  to  the 
Artful  Dodger.  The  reason  which  induced  that  pioneer  of 
civilization  to  abstract  a  .handkerchief  from  a  coatpocket  on 
a  certain  memorable  occasion  was  simply  the  belief  that  the 
handkerchief  was  made  of  silk,  and  his  motive  for  con¬ 
temptuously  replacing  it  after  “  having  employed  it  upon 
“  his  own  countenance  ”  was  merely  the  discovery  that  its 
material  was  cotton.  The  value  of  what  she  seizes  and  the 
worthlessness  of  what  she  rejects  have  always  in  like  manner 
constituted  the  sole  explanation  of  Russian  action  or  inaction 
in  Central  Asia. 

What  course  will  be  taken — it  would  be  premature,  wo 
fear,  to  say  what  course  has  been  taken — by  the  British 
Government  in  view  of  this  and  similar  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Russia  is  a  question  which  should  be  promptly  in¬ 
vestigated  at  home.  On  the  spot,  it  seems,  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  troops  has  merely  been  met  by  what  chess¬ 
players  call  the  “book-move”  in  reply.  “  Strong  remon- 
“  strances,”  it  is  believed  by  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News,  “  have  been  made  against  movements  such 
“  as  that  to  Pulikhatun  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
“  Commission  ” ;  and  he  adds  that  “  it  seems  useless  for 
“  the  Commission  to  proceed  if  such  acts  are  permitted.” 
Undoubtedly  it  does  seem  useless  to  proceed  with  the 
delimitation  of  a  frontier  when  one  of  the  Powers  party 
to  the  arrangement  insists  on  planting  its  troops  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  boundary,  or  even  on  debateable  ground 
through  which  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  But  the  ab¬ 
stract  soundness  of  the  argument  is  unfortunately  more 
conspicuous  than  its  immediate  practical  cogency,  which 
of  course  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  question  whether 
the  Commission  is  or  is  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to 
“  proceed.”  The  presence  of  a  full  Commission  ready  to. 
begin  work  at  once,  confronted  by  a  Russian  force  en¬ 
camped  upon  the  ground  which  they  are  to  survey,  would 
no  doubt  tend  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis;  but  it  is  not,  of 
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course,  convenient  to  Russia  that  this  stimulus  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  forthcoming.  Her  diplomatic  agents  are 
as  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  “  going  slow  ”  in  such 
a  matter  as  her  military  commanders  are  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  promptitude;  and  thus,  while  the  Russian 
soldier  is  ou  the  spot,  the  Russian  Commissioner  is 
not  forthcoming.  Military  knowledge  comes,  but  civil 
wisdom  lingers.  The  important  official  has  not  yet 
turned  up,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  at  what  date 
ho  proposes  to  do  so.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  staff, 
t  herefore,  are  in  the  meantime  to  be  left  kicking  their  heels 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  doubtfully  friendly  and  in¬ 
disputably  barbarous  region,  with  no  other  occupation  open 
to  them  than  that  of  addressing  “  strong  remonstrances  ”  to 
Russian  military  authorities.  This  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  can  with  credit  or  even  safety  be  allowed  to  continue. 
We  would  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  either  Mr.  Cross 
or  Lord  Edmond  Eitzmaurice  knows  anything  whatever 
about  it,  or  that,  if  they  did,  they  would  communicate  any¬ 
thing,  even  still  less  that  they  would  be  able,  if  interrogated, 
to  announce  that  any  effective  steps  had  been  taken  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  procure  the  retirement  of  the  too 
advanced  Russian  commander  and  the  advance  of  the  too 
retiring  Russian  Commissioner.  But  there  are  certain 
questions  which  ought  to  be  asked  of  an  Under-Secretary, 
just  as  there  are  certain  others  winch  ought  to  be  put 
to  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  fact  that  his  answer  to  them  is  unsatisfactory 
or  that  he  has  no  answer  at  all.  And,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  we  should  doubtless  ascertain  through  the  medium 
of  a  question  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  that,  however 
halting  our  diplomacy  may  have  been,  we  have  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  that  geographical  research  can  do  for  us.  Who 
knows  but  that  Lord  Edmond  might  reveal  to  us  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  Pulikhatuns — an  Old  Pulikhatun  and  a  New 
Pulikhatun — even  as  he  once  before  relieved  the  public 
anxiety  by  the  discovery  of  those  other  two  Obadiahs  of 
Central  Asian  geography,  Old  and  New  Sarakhs. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  reassuring  disclosure 
of  this  kind,  the  situation  on  the  Afghan  frontier  is, 
we  repeat,  neither  a  safe  nor  a  creditable  one  for  our 
Indian  Empire.  We  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  when 
the  question  of  the  escort  was  under  discussion  that, 
unless  we  took  care  to  make  the  ceremony  of  frontier 
delimitation — for  it  is  little  more  than  a  ceremony — 
an  imposing  one,  we  might  as  well,  indeed  had  better,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  at  all.  Except  as  a 
“  demonstration  ”  to  the  native  tribes  of  at  least  an  equality 
of  footing  as  between  the  English  and  Russian  Empires, 
there  was  no  conceivable  object  to  be  gained  by  formally 
drawing  any  frontier  line  at  all.  We  know  very  well  that 
after  it  is  drawn  it  will  be  respected  by  Russia  for  just  as 
long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  she  considers  it  premature  to 
manufacture  one  or  other  of  the  easily  made  excuses  for 
violating  it.  As  soon  as  that  period  expires,  the  tribes 
on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  border  will,  in  virtue  of 
that  strange  pre-established  harmony  between  their  pre¬ 
datory  impulses  and  the  pressure  of  Russia’s  “  civilizing  ” 
instinct,  begin  to  make  “  raids  ”  upon  the  Turcoman 
tribes  under  Russian  protection,  and  thereupon  Russia  will 
either  “  chastise  ”  the  wrongdoers,  and,  both  on  the  self- 
protective  and  the  reformatory  theory  of  punishment,  seize 
their  country,  or,  if  she  prefer  it,  and  as  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  Afghan  frontier  will  in  future  render  possible, 
make  “  representations  ”  to,  and  pick  a  quarrel  with,  the 
Ameer.  That  is  the  outlook  from  the  physical  force  point 
of  view,  so  to  speak,  and  unless  the  moral  effect  of  the 
delimitation  is  to  impress  the  Afghans  and  Turcomans  with 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  deal  with  as  strong  a  Power  on 
one  side  of  them  as  they  have  on  the  other,  its  results  can 
at  best  be  negative.  If,  however,  wo  are  to  submit  tamely 
to  open  military  aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia,  while  the 
work  of  the  Frontier  Commission  is,  or  ought  to  he,  in  actual 
progress,  the  ultimate  state  of  things  will  be  something 
worse  than  nugatory — it  will  be  positively  injurious.  “  Cou- 
“  siderable  excitement,”  we  are  told,  “  has  already  been 
“  produced  among  the  Afghans  and  Tui’comans  ”  by  the 
movements  of  Russia.  Submission  on  our  part  will  add  to 
their  excitement  for  the  moment,  and  will  leave  among 
them  something  more  lasting  than  excitement,  and  more 
dangerous  to  us  in  the  future. 


GERMAN  SOCIALISM. 

rjnilL  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  late  German  eloc- 
JL  tions  is  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Social  Democrats.  In  the  next  Reichstag  that  party 
will  be  represented  by  at  least  twenty-four  instead  of  thirteen 
members.  This,  as  the  Cologne  Gazette  points  out,  is  not  iii 
itself  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  not  in  Parliament  that 
revolutionary  theories  are  ever  likely  to  succeed,  or  even  to 
cause  sei'ious  trouble ;  it  is  their  spread  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  country  that  may  well  give  rise  to  alarm,  and 
how  wide  this  has  been  becomes  clearer  from  day  to  day  as 
the  results  of  the  single  elections  are  published.  In  many 
places  the  party  has  triumphed  by  large  majorities ;  in  more, 
though  beaten,  it  has  displayed  an  unexpected  strength. 
The  Germania  calculates  that,  if  members  were  chosen  by 
the  votes  given  for  their  party  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
Social  Democrats  would  already  command  from  forty  to  fifty 
seats.  And  this  success  has  been  the  result  of  a  gradual 
and  almost  constant  development.  In  1881,  it  is  true,  the 
indignation  aroused  by  the  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  inflicted  a  reverse  on  the  party ;  but,  with  that 
single  exception,  every  election  that  has  taken  place  since 
it  was  first  formed  by  Lassalle,  hardly  twenty-two  years 
ago,  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  its  ad¬ 
herents.  Its  opinions  are  now  spreading  from  the  large 
to  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  the 
country ;  and  this  seems  to  show  that,  not  only  the  factory 
labourers,  but  the  small  tradesmen  and  the  peasants,  have 
begun  to  dream  of  a  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  society. 
The  matter  appears  all  the  more  serious  when  we  remember 
that  this  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  very 
stringent  exceptional  legislation,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  and  to  gain  their  confidence. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
every  German  who  has  voted  for  a  Social  Democrat  is  pre¬ 
pared  to. arm  himself  with  dynamite  or  to  assist  in  building 
a  barricade.  The  leaders  have  always  protested  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  employment  of  violence  in  any  form, 
and  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Indeed, 
their  success  has  in  great  part  been  clue  to  their  moderation. 
While  firing  the  imaginations  of  their  moi-e  youthful  axxd 
enthxxsiastic  followers  by  pictures  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
in  which  poverty  axxd  marriage  are  to  be  alike  unknown, 
i  they  retain  the  confidence  of  their  more  cautious  supporters 
by  declaring  that  this  belongs  to  the  distant  future,  and 
that  at  present  they  must  be  content  with  simpler  and  more 
immediately  ui’gent  reforms,  such  as  a  better  sanitary 
inspection  of  all  the  manufactories,  a  law  forbidding,  or  at 
least  strictly  regulating,  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  and  tho  determination  by  the  State  of  the  number 
of  houi's  during  which  a  laboui’er  nxay  he  employed.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  di’eamers,  but  because  they  know  the 
real  wants  and  wishes  of  the  laboxxring  classes,  that  they 
succeed.  Herr  Bebel  is  as  far  as  Dr.  Windthorst  from 
supposing  that  in  his  day  private  pi-operty  will  be  abolished. 
If  pxxshed  in  private  convei’sation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
most  extreme  demand  he  would  consider  practicable  at 
pi'esent  would  be  a  progi’essive  clxxty  oix  inhei’ited  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Social  Democrats  are  a  party 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy.  Their  abstract  creed 
compels  them  to  regard  every  concession,  not  as  the  basis  of 
a  final  compromise,  but  as  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
demand  ;  and  they  have  this  gi’exxt  advantage  over  politicians 
who  may  be  called  to  pxxt  their  theories  into  practice,  that 
they  have  only  to  consult  the  wishes  of  their  followers, 
and  need  not  troxxble  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
any  manxifacturer  would  be  able  to  keep  his  mill  open  under 
the  conditions  on  which  they  insist.  They  will,  therefore, 
always  be  able  to  xxnderbid  the  Government  in  public 
meetings,  however  sincere  may  be  its  desire  for  social  I'eform. 
Tho  promise  of  shorter  hours,  too,  has  a  more  dii'ect  charm 
for  most  laboui’ei’s  than  the  prospect  of  support  in  sickness 
or  even  in  old  age.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would 
he  more  thrift  and  less  poverty  than  is  to  be  found  in. 
aixy  nation  of  Eui'ope.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
agitators  are  able  to  make  oxxt  a  statement  which  seems 
plausible  to  those  who  only  look  at  one  side  of  the  qxxes- 
tion.  According  to  our  English  staxxdard,  the  German 
workman  as  a  rule  is  both  overworked  and  underfed.  It 
is,  however,  we  fear,  only  on  this  accoxxnt  that  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  German  indixstry  have  beeix  able  to  attain  the 
position  they  now  occupy  in  foreign  maxkets.  To  impose 
extravagant  burdens  upon  the  manufacturer  would  be  to 
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drive  him  from  his  trade,  by  which  the  labourers  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  But,  though  half  a  loaf  may  be  better 
than  no  bread,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  appetite  that  demands 
a  whole  one  ;  and,  until  a  great  change  is  wrought  in  the 
whole  economical  condition  of  Europe,  it  is  probable  that 
Socialist  orators  will  find  sympathetic  audiences  and  devoted 
adherents  in  Germany. 


LUIGI  CORNARO. 

EVERYBODY  knows  the  name  of  Cornaro,  and  much  at 
various  times  has  been  written  about  him.  Indeed  not  many 
books  of  the  same  size  as  tbe  little  treatise  concerning  the  “  Sober 
Life,”  on  which  his  fame  rests,  have  called  forth  a  larger  number 
of  criticisms  and  discussions.  Yet  few,  we  suspect,  even  of  cul¬ 
tivated  people,  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it.  Slight 
as  the  book  is,  it  has,  and  will  hold,  a  permanent  place  in  Italian 
and  in  general  literature.  To  those  who  have  not  read  it,  Cornaro 
is  simply  the  famous  valetudinarian  who,  by  dint  of  strict  tem¬ 
perance,  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Readers  of  the  book,  on 
tbe  contrary,  remember  bim  chiefly  as  one  of  tbe  most  naif  and 
charming  of  autobiographers.  It  is  true  that  Cornaro’s  book,  like 
bis  life,  was  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  in  him  none  of  the 
psychological  interest  which  belongs  to  the  self-revelations  of  a 
powerful  or  intricate  nature.  In  this  respect  he  forms  a  contrast 
too  striking  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  reader  with  his 
contemporary,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  would  be  absurd  to  put 
Cornaro’s  narrative  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  Cellini.  Cellini 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  many-sided  men  in  an  age 
singularly  fertile  in  vigorous  and  original  natures;  and  his  auto¬ 
biography,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  insincerity  which  his  vanity 
and  malice  at  times  give  to  it,  is  on  the  whole  a  faithful  reflection 
of  his  character.  But,  like  much  of  the  literature  of  the  period, 
it  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  reader's  mouth.  One  might  fancy, 
after  reading  it,  that  mankind  was  made  up  of  nothing  but  clever 
scoundrels  and  their  dupes.  Cornaro  leaves  in  one’s  mind  the 
impression  that,  after  all,  the  world  would  he  a  charming  place  to 
live  in  if  only  people  would  not  eat  and  drink  too  much.  The 
burden  of  tbe  universe  is  to  him  this  and  nothing  more.  All  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  come  from  this  source ;  and,  having  found 
such  to  be  the  fact  in  his  own  case,  and  inferred  it  to  be  so  in  the 
case  of  others,  he  sits  down  to  write  his  own  experiences,  in  the 
ingenuous  belief  that,  if  he  gives  a  true  account  of  them,  his 
readers  cannot  fail  to  follow  his  example. 

Luigi  Cornaro  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1467,  though 
the  exact  dates,  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death,  are  variously 
given.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  families  in  the  city.  One 
of  the  Cornari,  Marco,  who  died  just  a  hundred  years  before 
Luigi's  birth,  was  Doge ;  and  three  other  hearers  of  the  same 
name  attained  the  same  distinction  after  his  death.  Owing  to 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  position  at  Venice  and  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  to  Padua,  which  he  henceforth  made  his  chief  home, 
retiring  during  the  summer  to  his  two  country  houses.  He  began 
life  with  a  had  constitution,  and  a  long  course  of  excess  had, 
by  tbe  time  be  reached  tbe  age  of  thirty-five,  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  extreme  misery.  For  four  or  five  years  he  remained  in 
constant  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  Gout  began  to  lay  bold  of 
bim  ;  he  was- tormented  by  pains  in  tbe  stomach  and  by  perpetual 
feverishness  and  thirst.  Ilis  physicians  pointed  out  to  him  that 
his  chronic  ailments  must  have  their  cause  in  his  habitually  dis¬ 
ordered  life,  and  urged  him  again  and  again  to  change  it.  He 
was  long  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  him  before 
putting  their  advice  into  practice.  For  a  while  he  pretended  to 
follow  it,  still  eating  and  drinking  as  before,  and  concealed  the 
fact  from  his  doctors — “  as  all  patients  do,”  he  adds  with  some 
humour.  At  last  he  found  the  strength  of  will  to  adhere 
regularly  to  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  prescribed  for  him ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  found  himself,  instead  of  a  broken- 
down,  hopeless  invalid,  unfit  for  either  work  or  enjoyment,  a 
healthy  and  singularly  active  and  happy  man.  lie  then  came 
to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  regimen  which  had  over¬ 
come  the  effects  of  his  excesses  and  repaired  the  natural  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  constitution  must  be  the  one  to  keep  him  perma¬ 
nently  in  good  health :  and  from  that  time  onwards,  during  the 
sixty  years  which  remained  to  him  of  life,  he  never,  except  in 
the  rarest  instances,  and  then  to  his  hurt,  swerved  from  it.  He 
had  more  than  completed  his  eightieth  year  before  he  set  himself 
to  write  down  his  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others,  During 
forty  years  he  had  lived  a  life  of  almost  unbroken  health  and 
happiness— a  life  which  contrasted  as  much  with  that  which  he 
had  himself  led  in  his  earlier  days,  as  with  that  which  he  saw 
commonly  lived  by  others  around  him.  One  consideration  weighed 
upon  him  especially — namely,  the  greater  value  of  the  later  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  years  of  life.  Many  men,  he  argues, 
by  the  time  that  they  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
experience  which  qualify  them  to  be  useful  in  the  world,  are 
physically,  in  consequence  of  their  careless  living,  worn  out.  Men 
wlio  might  live,  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  to  the  age 
of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  pass  away  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
Many  who,  as  he  puts  it,  might  ‘‘make  the  world  beautiful,” 
are  cut  off  untimely  through  the  same  cause.  This  feeling,  joined 


to  the  amiable  vanity  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  old  age,  prompted 
him  to  lay  his  experiences  before  the  world. 

Cornaro’s  regimen — which  consisted  of  eggs,  soup,  broad,  pan¬ 
cakes,  and  such-like  food,  with  wine — was,  as  he  tells  us,  in¬ 
tended  for  himself  alone.  All  people  should  live  temperately,  but 
tbe  temperance  of  one  man  is  the  excess  of  another.  Cornaro’s 
method  is  the  simple  one,  that  each  man  should  find  out  for  him¬ 
self  what  is  the  suitable  quantity  of  food  and  drink  for  himself, 
and  then  live  accordingly.  The  charm  of  Cornaro’s  narrative 
consists  in  the  garrulous  naivete  with  which  ho  set3  forth  his 
simple  creed  and  practice.  Italy,  he  says,  was  suffering  from  three 
great  evils — first,  from  flattery  and  ceremonies ;  secondly,  from  the 
effect  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines ;  thirdly,  from  debauchery.  These 
three  evils,  or  rather  “  cruel  monsters  of  human  life,”  have  de¬ 
stroyed  respectively  social  sincerity ;  secondly,  the  religion  of  the 
soul ;  thirdly,  the  health  of  the  body.  The  two  first  plagues  he 
leaves  to  he  dealt  with  by  some  “  gentili  spirit i, ”  who  will  banish 
them  from  the  world ;  the  third  he  undertakes  to  extirpate  him¬ 
self,  being  convinced  that  Italy,  before  his  death,  will  return  to¬ 
iler  former  “  fair  and  holy  manners.”  To  this  end  he  gives  his 
own  practice  as  an  example  to  be*followed — at  least  in  its  aim  and 
spirit.  His  daily  allowance  of  food  was  three  rolls,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  meat  and  soup — the  whole  weighing  twelve  ounces ;  his 
daily  allowance  of  wine  was  fourteen  ounces.  On  one  occasion, 
after  he  had  slightly  increased  the  quantities,  he  became  in  a  few 
days  “  choleric  and  melancholy,”  and  soon  fell  into  a  violent  fever, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  by  returning  to  bis  former  regimen, 
lie  never  ate  or  drank  to  the  extent  of  bis  appetite;  avoided 
extremes  of  beat  and  cold;  was  careful  to  have  sufficient  sleep. 
To  keep  clear  of  grief,  melancholy,  hatred,  and  other  perturbations 
of  the  miud  was  also  an  essential  part  of  his  system ;  though 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  will  do  much  to  counteract 
mental  troubles,  as  well  as  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  bodily  hard¬ 
ships.  Once  when  powerful  enemies  brought  a  suit  against  him, 
he  kept  his  equanimity,  and  won  his  case  in  the  end;  while  his 
brother,  who  had  led  an  irregular  life,  died  of  anxiety  while  the 
case  was  still  going  on.  If  men  were  but  temperate  as  be  was 
himself,  they  would  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  himself 
intended  to  do  so,  and  to  die  at  last,  not  of  disease,  but  of  “  pura 
resoluzione.”  If  be  bad  had  a  good  constitution  to  start  with,  he 
would  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  instead  of  only  a  hun¬ 
dred.  He  did,  in  fact,  die  very  nearly  at  the  age  of  a  hundred,  if 
he  did  not  surpass  it.  He  is  sure  that,  having  on  earth  led  a  life 
pleasing  to  God,  he  will  by  His  mercy  enjoy  the  heavenly  life  after 
death.  Until  he  adopted  the  temperate  life  he  never  “  knew  that 
the  world  was  fair.”  The  intemperate  “  fanno  brutto  il  mondo.” 
Even  the  deaths  of  relations  and  friends  trouble  him  little,  so 
calm  and  equable  bad  his  temper  become.  These  and  other  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  same  effect  he  published  in  his  first  treatise,  written 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  83  ;  three  years  later  he  followed  it  up 
by  a  second,  the  “  Compendio  della  Vita  Sobria  ”  ;  five  years  later 
still  he  published  a  third ;  and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
he  brought  out  his  “  Loving  Exhortation,”  urging  his  readers  to  do 
as  he  had  done,  and  to  enjoy  the  happiness  that  he  had  found. 
Not  a  little  of  it,  he  tells  us,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Of 
them  had  followed  his  advice.  But  the  picture  of  a  happy  old 
age  which  he  paints  must  he  given  in  his  own  words.  To 
those  who  call  life  after  the  age  of  sixty-five  “a  living  death”' 
he  thus  makes  answer  : — “  Let  them  come  and  see,  and  wonder  at 
my  good  health  ;  how  I  mount  on  horseback  without  help  ;  how  I 
run  upstairs  and  up  hills  ;  how  cheerful,  amusing,  contented  I  am ; 
how  free  from  care  and  disagreeable  thoughts.  Peace  and  joy 
never  leave  me.  My  friends  are  wise,  learned,  and  distinguished 
people,  of  good  position ;  and,  when  they  are  not  with  me,  I  read 
and  write,  and  try  thereby,  as  by  all  other  means,  to  be  useful  to 
others.  Each  of  these  things  I  do  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  my 
ease,  in  my  dwelling,  which  is  beautiful,  and  lies  in  the  best  part 
of  Padua,  and  is  arranged,  both  for  summer  and  winter,  with  all 
the  resources  of  architecture,  and  provided  with  a  garden  by  the 
running  water.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  I  go  for  a  while  to  my 
hill  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Euganean  mountains,  where 
I  have  fountains  and  gardens  and  a  comfortable  dwelling ;  and 
there  I  amuse  myself  with  some  easy  and  pleasant  chase  which  is 
suitable  to  my  years.  At  other  times  I  go  to  my  villa  on  the 
plain  ;  there  all  the  paths  lead  to  an  open  space,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  a  pretty  church  ;  an  arm  of  the  Brenta  flows 
through  ’  the  plantations,  fruitful,  well-cultivated  fields,  now 
fully  peopled,  which  the  marshes  and  the  foul  air  once  made 
fitter  for  snakes  than  men.  It  was  I  who  drained  the  country, 
and  the  air  became  good,  and  people  settled  there  and  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  land  became  cultivated  as  it  now  is ;  so  that  I 
can  truly  say,  ‘  Oa  this  spot  I  gave  to  God  an  altar  and  a 
temple,  and  souls  to  worship  him.’  This  is  my  consolation  and 
happiness  whenever  I  come  here.”  After  further  describing  his 
pursuits,  he  goes  on  to  add : — “  And  these  enjoyments  are  not 
diminished  through  weakness  of  the  eyes  or  the  ears ;  all  my  senses 
(thank  God !)  are  in  the  best  condition,  including  the  sense  of 
taste ;  for  I  enjoy  more  the  simple  food  which  I  now  take  in 
moderation  than  all  the  delicacies  which  I  ate  in  my  years  of  dis¬ 
order . These  are  the  true  recreations  of  an  old  age  which 

God  has  permitted  to  he  healthy,  and  which  is  free  from  those 
mental  and  bodily  sufferings  to  which  so  many  young  people  and 
so  many  sickly  elder  people  succumb.  And  if  it  be  allowable  to 
add  the  little  to  the  great,  to  add  jest  to  earnest,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  as  the  result  of  my  moderate  life,  in  my  eighty- 
third  year  I  have  written  a  most  amusing  comedy,  full  of  blameless 
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■wit.  Such  works  are  generally  the  business  of  youth,  as  tragedy 
is  the  business  of  old  age.  If  it  is  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the 
famous  Greek  that  he  wrote  a  tragedy  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
must  not  I,  with  my  ten  years  more,  be  more  cheerful  and  healthy 
than  he  ever  was  ?  And  that  no  consolation  may  be  wanting  in 
the  overflowing  cup  of  my  old  age,  I  see  before  me  a  sort  of  bodily 
immortality  in  the  persons  of  my  descendants.  When  I  come 
home  I  see  before  me,  not  one  or  two,  but  eleven  grandchildren, 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  eighteen,  all  from  the  same  father 
and  mother,  all  healthy,  and,  so  far  as  can  already  be  judged,  all 
gifted  with  the  talent  and  disposition  for  learning  and  a  good  life. 
One  of  the  younger  I  have  as  my  playmate,  since  children  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  year  are  horn  to  tricks ;  the  elder  ones  I 
treat  as  my  companions,  and  as  they  have  admirable  voices,  I  take 
delight  in  hearing  them  sing  and  play  on  different  instruments. 
And  I  sing  mvself,  aud  find  my  voice  better,  clearer,  and  louder 
than  ever.  These  are  the  pleasures  of  my  last  years.  My  life, 
therefore,  is  alive  and  not  dead  ;  nor  would  I  exchange  my  age  for 
the  service  of  such  as  live  in  the  service  of  their  passions.” 

There  are  few  books  about  which  more  has  been  written  than 
the  one  little  volume  which  contains  all  that  Oornaro  has  left. 
Probably  the  most  curious  of  the  many  criticisms  or  answers  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  is  the  Anti-Corna.ro,  which  was  published 
iu  Paris  in  the  year  1702.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given, 
but  he  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  have  been  a  “fort  habile  homtne.” 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  prevent  the  barm  which  might 
arise  from  following  the  advice  of  “  ce  Venetien,”  as  Cornaro  is 
called.  Most  of  the  objections  taken  to  the  “  Sober  Life  ”  seem  to 
show  that  the  writer  had  either  not  read  Cornaro  at  all,  or  read 
him  in  some  mutilated  translation  ;  but  the  language  in  which  the 
objections  are  stated  is  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  whole 
performance,  indeed,  is  much  in  the  style  of  a  Thomas  Diafoirus. 
The  writer  blames  Cornaro  for  not  giving  a  more  exact  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  divides  bis  daily  food.  If,  for  example, 
Cornaro  takes  one  egg  a  day,  does  he  divide  it  into  as  many  por¬ 
tions  as  I10  takes  meals?  Does  he,  again,  marry  the  nymphs 
with  Bacchus,  i.e.  mix  water  with  his  wine?  Cornaro  confounds 
(which  is  not  true)  sobriety  with  his  own  severe  regimen.  The 
lalter  “emaciates  and  dries  up  the  body,  mortifies  the  spirits,  and 
consumes  the  radical  moisture.”  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen, 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Pliny  all  condemn  it. 
The  Israelites,  again,  were  fed  with  manna  iu  the  wilderness,  and 
each  man  was  to  take  an  omer  of  it,  or,  as  the  writer  puts  it, 
a  “  gomor.”  Now  the  learned  Tirinius  has  calculated  that  a 
“  gomor  ”  contains  fifty  ounces  of  this  “  viande  fort  nouris- 
sante,”  and  the  quantity,  fixed  hv  Divine  prescription,  must  needs 
be  a  reasonable  one.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the  diet  of  a 
strong  man  ;  but  weakly  persons  would  be  allowed  half,  which 
would  be  doublo  Cornaro’s  allowance  of  solid  food.  Cato,  too, 
“ce  grand  ficonome,”  gave  bis  slaves  forty-eight  ounces,  even 
vzlien  they  did  not  work.  But  probably  the  moisture  of  Cornaro 's 
etomacb.  his  “  phlegine  doux,”  was  itself  no  slight  source  of  nutri¬ 
ment  to  him.  So  far,  indeed,  is  temperance  from  being  always  a 
good  thing  that  “  Sylvius,  an  excellent  physician  of  the  previous 
century,  who  practised  medicine  at  Paris  with  great  distinction, 
recommended  a  debauch  once  a  month  iu  order  to  keep  the  forces 
of  the  stomach  in  exercise,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
languid  and  indolent.”  Abstinence,  besides  destroying  the  “  com¬ 
merce  de  la  table,”  has  the  further  and  more  serious  disadvantage 
that  it  “  dries  men's  brains,  exhausts  the  source  of  their  animal 
spirits,  and  renders  it  hard  for  them  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  to  practise  virtue.”  Cornaro  and  his  followers,  like 
foxes  who  have  lost  their  tails,  wish  to  see  other  people  in  as  had  a 
plight  as  themselves;  and,  for  one  person  whom  this  regimen  suits, 
there  are  “  thousands”  whom  it  hurries  to  a  premature  grave. 

Such  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  temperate  living 
as  set  forth  by  Cornaro  and  by  his  critic.  There  is  certainly  no 
danger  that  the  latter  will  find  too  few  followers. 


SHAKSPEARE,  CALDERON,  AND  MR.  BURNAND. 

TyiTIOSE  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  literature  and  the 
theatre  (it  is  as  well  1o  observe  that  the  conjunction  is  a 
rather  important  feature  of  this  phrase)  were  recently  fluttered  by 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  Burnand  was  about  to  produce  a  new 
and  original  romantic  drama  at  the  Avenue  Theatre.  The  lovers 
■of  romantic  drama  or  romantic  comedy  (as  it  would  have  been 
called  in  the  old  days  when  a  comedy  could  get  on  capitally  with 
any  crime  short  of  murder,  and  even  with  a  little  spice  of  that) 
have  been  sorely  hosted  of  late.  Not  only  have  living  dramatists 
catered  hut  little  for  them,  hut  the  gods  of  their  idolatry  in  the 
past  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.  For  instance,  there  was  a 
man  named  Shakspeare — a  clayver  man,  as  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht,  with  perhaps  more  felicity  than  usual,  termed  him — 
whom  some  people  consider  a  remarkable  writer  of  romantic 
drama.  In  tragedy  he  must  yield,  they  know,  to  Kacine  and 
Sheridan  Knowles ;  iu  comedy  of  the  strict  kind  to  Moliere  and 
Sheridan  without  the  Knowles ;  burlesque  he  was  barbarian 
enough  not  to  try  ( vapulat  tanturn  in  this  respect),  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  But  as  a  romantic  dramatist  there  was 
still  thought  to  he  some  hope  for  him.  Indeed,  extravagant 
people  said  that,  except  in  a  certain  Spanish  author  mentioned 
above,  romantic  drama  in  the  proper  sense  had  nobody  that  it 
could  put  within  a  mile  of  this  Shakspeare.  Still,  there  have 


been  dissentients,  and  among  those  dissentients  an  important 
part  has  been  taken  by  Punch,  an  agreeable  periodical  which  has 
several  excellent  draughtsmen  on  its  staff’,  and  only  three  serious 
blots  on  its  character.  It  should  not,  as  it  has  done  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  indulge  in  partisan  summaries  of  Parliamentary 
debates  (comment  is  free,  but  summaries  obligent.)  ;  it  should 
moderate  its  romantic  affection  for  the  deceased  wife's  sister ;  and 
it  should  not  he  so  very  hard  011  an  unfortunate  dramatist  who, 
after  all,  did  his  best.  How  had  that  best  is  Punch  has  not  spared 
to  tell  us.  Misguided  managers  indifferent  to  the  contemporary 
talent  which  is  crowding  wildly  at  their  doors  have  taken  recently 
to  reviving  Shakspeare  with  some  frequency,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  quite  a  remarkable  corpus  of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism 
on  Hamlet,  on  Macbeth,  on  Othello,  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
on  'Twelfth  Night,  on  Pomeo  and  Juliet,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
numbers  of  Punch  for  the  last  few  years.  \Ve  once  thought 
of  publishing  an  anthology  of  this  (after,  of  course,  previously 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  editor).  But  as  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  sameness  about  it,  and  as  the  perusal  might  not  be 
edifying,  a  couple  of  samples  taken  from  last  week's  sentence  on 
Pomeo  and  Juliet  will  perhaps  suffice.  “  The  play,”  says  Mr. 
Punch,  “  is,  after  all,  only  the  sickly  story  of  a  love-sick  youth  and 
a  hysterical  schoolgirl.”  “  What  wretched  parts,”  further  exclaims 
the  venerable  husband  of  the  outraged  Judy — “what  wretched 
parts  are  those  about  which  so  much  is  constantly  said  and  written — 
i.e.  Peter  and  the  apothecary !  Why,  in  a  modern  play  no  low 
comediau  of  any  position  would  accept  either  of  them.”  So  much 
for  Shakspeare.  When  he  tried  to  be  romantic,  you  see,  he  only 
succeeded  iu  telling  sickly  stories  about  schoolgirls,  and  when  he 
tried  to  be  funny  or  quaint,  he  only  succeeded  in  turning  out  parts 
which  the  brilliant  low  comedians  of  this  brilliant  period  wouldn’t 
look  at.  One  really  would  like  to  see  a  criticism  on  the  Vida  es  sueho, 
or  some  other  piece  of  the  other  misguided  party,  from  this  eminent 
hand.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Punch's  remarkable  respect  for  the  Koman 
form  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  has  come  upon  him  a  little  late 
in  life,  and  has  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  one  of  Mr.  Tenniel’s 
most  agreeable  figures — his  cartoon  Pope — might  prevent  this. 
Notre  cher  Punch  makes  his  soul,  not  certainly,  if  we  remember 
the  agreeable  drama  which  is  still  played  (most  imperfectly,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  most  part)  in  quadriviis  et  angiportis,  before  it  was 
time. 

Now  why,  it  may  he  asked,  should  we  look  to  Mr.  Burnand  for 
a  special  vindication  of  the  romantic  drama  against  the  assaults  of 
Punch  ?  Why  should  we  look  to  see  how  nature,  having  in  one 
distant  age  allowed  two  remarkably  faulty  poets  to  be  born, 
joined  more  than  all  their  merits,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  their 
defects,  “just  iu  time  ”  to  make  Mr.  Burnand?  Why,  indeed? 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  that,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Burnand  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  dramatic  ideas  of  Punch,  Punch  has  frequentlv 
expressed  itself  in  quite  remarkable  unanimity  with  the  dramatic 
ideas  of  Mr.  Burnand.  Perhaps  it  is  that  Mr.  Burnand  valorously 
took  upon  him  not  a  hundred  years  ago  to  defend  very  similar 
ideas  to  those  which  Punch  had  expressed  (and  been  duly  corrected 
for  expressing)  about  Ilabelais.  However,  so  it  is  that  when  Just 
in  Time  was  advertised  many  persons  got  ready  to  hear,  if  not  to 
echo,  the  famous  question,  “Where's  Wully  Shakspeare  noo?” 
The  question  being  asked,  it  must  ha  answered,  and  the 
answer  can  only  be  that  Wully  Shakspeare  appears  to  be  very 
much  where  he  was.  But  whether  Mr.  Burnand  is  also  in  statu, 
or  whether  the  new  romantic  drama  has  given  any  support  to  the 
Puncliian  criticism  of  the  old  romantic  drama — why,  that  is  a 
different  question,  and  perhaps  requires  a  different  answer. 

We  have  no  intention  of  criticizing  Just  in  Time  here.  That 
has  been  done  both  by  the  Saturday  Peview  and  by  other 
periodicals.  The  other  periodicals  appear  indeed  to  be  all  in  a 
tale,  and  the  tale  is  not  exactly  flattering  to  Mr.  Burnand  and  his 
romantic  drama.  Part  of  this  tale,  indeed,  would  not  show  that 
the  author  of  Just  in  Time  is  other  than  of  the  race  and  lineage  of 
Shakspeare.  Shakspeare,  we  all  know  (at  least  people  said  so), 
thought  himself  the  only  Shakescene  in  the  country,  beautified 
himself  with  other  men’s  feathers,  and  so  forth.  *  Now  these 
pestilent  critics — we  are  still  standing  remote  and  afar  and  sur¬ 
veying  Mr.  Burnand  and  the  critics  with  impartial  eye — do  vainly 
talk  about  a  certain  M.  du  Boisgobey  and  a  certain  Merindol,  and 
do  harp  on  the  word  “  original,”  and  do  otherwise  behave  them¬ 
selves  in  and  after  their  kind.  Whereto  Mr.  Burnand  has  replied 
in  the  Times  and  in  the  Daily  News  and  in  the  Era  and  un  peu 
partout.  Mr.  Burnand’s  manner  of  reply  is  a  little  haughty,  as  is  the 
manner  of  confident  but  slandered  virtue.  “  Just  in  Time,”  he  says, 
“is  perfectly  original;  it  is  my  own  work  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke.”  The  perfect  originality  of  A.'s  work  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  B.  is,  we  suppose,  what  they  call  in  logic  a 
Complex  Idea.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  far  from  a  simple  one,  and 
suggests  the  famous  Sunday  School  explanation  of  the  phrase 
“borne  of  four” — “Please, sir,  he  had  two  fathers  and  two  mothers.” 
But  the  complexity  is  not  exhausted.  It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Burnand 
says,  that  there  is  a  book  called  Merindol,  and  that  the  opening 
of  Merindol  had  the  situation  suited  to  his  purpose — in  fact,  it 
lay  in  his  way  (the  wicked  William's  words  somehow  always 
recur  to  one),  and  he  found  it.  Et  de  trois!  there  are  these  three 
authors,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  Mr.  Burnand,  and  M.  Fortund  du 
Boisgobey,  but  still  the  play  is  perfectly  original,  and  Mr. 
Burnand’s.  “  My  word  must  be  accepted  for  this,”  says  Mr. 
Burnand,  “  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

Quiqu’engrogne, 

Yivc  Beurgogne  ! 
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as  the  old  motto  ran;  there  is  a  variant  of  it  applicable  to 
Brittany,  and,  for  our  part,  we  believe  that  it  is  neither  Briton 
nor  Burgundian,  hut  that  we  invented  it  ourselves,  and  our  word 
must  he  taken  for  that,  and  there’s  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Burnand  appears  thus  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
legists  who  hold  that  rightful  and  original  possession  follows 
upon  the  “  dropping  of  sweat,”  or,  as  in  our  feeble  modern 
slang  we  say,  the  expenditure  of  labour  ou  the  thing  possessed. 
Thus  Mr.  Burnand  dropped  (it  is  unnecessary  to  complete 
the  phrase,  which  now  seems  ugly,  while  the  shortened  form 
does  almost  exactly  as  well) — Mr.  Burnand  dropped  upon  Mr. 
Clarke’s  cornopean-player  and  made  him  his  by  turning  him 
into  a  flute-player — a  process  requiring  time,  knowledge  of  the 
nomenclature  of  musical  instruments,  an  inventive  fancy,  a  bold 
and  decisive  will.  So,  too,  if  those  critics  ha  trusted — we  are, 
be  it  remembered,  speaking  judicially  and  on  the  evidence — 
who  have  compared  Just  in  Time  (surely  Just  a  Year  Too 
Late  would  have  been  a  better  title  F)  with  Merindol  much 
dropping  of  the  same  kind  has  been  practised  there.  You  drop 
all  the  valuable  gifts  above  enumerated  on  one  Kicceur,  and 
straight  be  becomes  cne  Ducrocq.  As  gutta  cavat  lapidem,  so 
doth  the  dropping  hollow  out  Mongeorge  into  Mascarot.  Many 
curious  instances  of  a  similar  process  of  conversion  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  dialogue,  in  incident,  and  so  forth.  Now  Shakspeare  is 
accused  by  some  people  of  having  done  just  the  same. 

But  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  likeness  between 
Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Burnand,  much  more  the  tread  of  that  Third 
Dramatist  which  was  to  surprise  the  two  and  make  their  foolish 
works  for  ever  forgotteD,  is  in  the  structure,  plan,  style,  and  so 
forth  of  the  play  itself.  There  is  the  flute-player,  for  instance, 
who  played  the  cornopean  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  till 
Mr.  Burnand  (an  obstetrician  superior  to  Socrates)  at  once  set  him 
free  from  that  prison  and  ipso  facto  changed  his  cornopean  into  a 
flute.  Shakspeare  has  some  low-comedy  characters,  if  anything 
of  Shakspeare  can  he  called  low  (but  we  apologize  for  this  little 
outburst  of  antiquated  prejudice  and  fanaticism),  and  Mr. 
Burnand,  we  know,  does  not  think  very  well  of  them.  But 
-did  Shakspeare  make  his  low-comedy  characters  his  first  lovers  f 
Does  Feste  marry  Viola,  and  Sir  Toby  (in  Papal  reign  such 
mixture,  with  due  license,  is  not  held  a  stain)  pair  off 
with  his  niece  Olivia  ?  Does  Dogberry  console  Hero  after 
■ehe  has  been  properly  divorced  from  the  undeserving  Claudio, 
and  has  there  been  some  remarkable  juggle  in  the  printed 
copies  by  which  Orlando,  instead  of  Touchstone,  is  wrong¬ 
fully  made  the  bridegroom  (oh,  heavens!)  of  Rosalind?  No; 
certainly  not.  And  here  we  at  once  discern  a  remarkable — a 
very  remarkable — difference  between  Mr.  Burnand  and  Shakspeare. 
The  benighted  father  of  Judith  (not  Mr.  Black’s  Judith)  would 
have  thought,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  practice,  that  to  make 
the  heroine  love  the  clown  (Shakspeare's  clowns  are  stupendous 
bores  or  intolerable  nuisances — which  was  it,  Mr.  Burnand  ? — and, 
given  this  definition,  a  character  who  is  always  saying  “  just  in 
tame”  seems  to  come  under  it)  might  be  comic— we  doubt 
whether  he  would  even  have  thought  this — but  was  certainly  not 
romantic. 

We  shall  give  Mr.  Burnand  his  dialogue  (which  is  rather 
kind  of  us),  only  observing  that  they  say  Shakspeare  played  on 
words,  and  that  Mr.  Burnand  most  certainly  does,  but  that  there  is 
some  little  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  processes.  The 
bitten  apples  would,  we  fear,  have  fallen  fast  if  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke’s 
name  had  been  Burbage,  and  if  be  bad  talked  about  being  “  A 
waiter— all  things  come  to  those  who  wait,”  or  when  asked,  “  Did 
your  father  succeed?”  had  replied,  “Yes,  he  succeeded,  and  1 
succeeded  him.”  Mr.  Burnand’s  idea — his  very  remarkable  idea — - 
of  Shakspeare  must  have  dimmed  his  natural  force  here,  for 
nobody  ever  said  that  he  could  not  make  good  jokes.  In  good 
plain  truth,  Mr.  Burnand,  who  seems,  we  hardly  know  why,  to 
have  got  into  a  mighty  state  of  indignation  with  the  Saturday 
Revieio  of  late  years,  but  with  whom  we  have  not  the  least 
quarrel  ourselves,  is  a  capital  writer  of  burlesques,  and  a  prose 
parodist  who  has  scarcely  an  equal  living  in  England.  “  An 
honest  man,  in  short,  and  a  very  good  bowler — but  romantic 
drama  ?  Alas  !  you  see  how  ’tis.  A  little  o’erparted.”  Which 
being  so,  and  now  that  he  has  tried  what  romantic  drama 
is,  let  him,  if  he  has  any  influence  with  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
periodical  that  admires  Ariel  and  The  Colonel  and  Cumaralzmnan 
and  so  forth  so  highly,  whisper  to  him  to  moderate  a  little  the 
rancour  of  his  tongue  about  the  other  romantic  dramatist.  There 
is,  thank  heaven  !  room  for  us  all  on  this  planet,  in  another 
sense  than  Mr.  Henrv  George's,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
why  fair  mildle-weights  of  ordinar}'  human  stature  who  can 
find  plenty  of  space  to  play  their  agreeable  games  in,  should 
snarl  at  giants,  who  are  in  quite  a  different  room,  much  less  why 
they  should  try  to  turn  the  giants  out  of  their  shoes  aud  get  into 
them  themselves. 


LA  SCIIEU.UA. 

“  T)OOR  Lord  George,  who  had  a  neat  hand  and  a  quick  eve 
J-  enough,  hut  was  bred  iu  the  clumsy  English  school,  only 
stood  before  my  point  until  I  had  determined  where  I  should  hit.” 
Buch  were  the  words  which  Thackeray,  with  his  usual  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  bravo  of  the  last  century ; 
and  now,  as  then,  the  French  school  of  fencing  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  best,  as  the  only  school. 


In  one  country,  however,  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  French 
fencers  seems  to  be  doubted  and  disputed.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  say  that  the  skill  of  individuals  is  at  all  denied,  hut 
it  is  thought  apparently  that  their  system  is  a  faulty  one.  In 
mimic  combat  they  do  not  use  the  right  kind  of  weapon, 
and  fencing  with  them  is  apt  to  become  rather  a  game  than 
a  course  of  training  enabling-  a  man  to  defend  his  life  against 
a  “  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite.”  This  may  seem  a  bold 
view  to  take,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  Italy  latterly 
by  men  well  qualified  to  judge.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  story,  writ  in  choice  Italian, 
which  is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  a  remarkable  work  on 
fencing  and  sabre-play  which  has  lately  been  published  under 
imposing  official  auspices  in  Italy.  This  is  the  Trattato  teorico- 
pratico  della  Scherma  di  Spada  e  Saabolct ,  written  by  Signor 
Masaniello  Parise,  and  approvato  come  testo  dai  Ministeri  della 
Guerra,  Marina  ed  Istruzione  Pubblica — a  carefully-written,  well- 
illustrated,  and  haudsome  volume,  which  is  the  result  of  perhaps 
more  pains,  thought,  and  deliberation  than  have  ever  been  given 
to  a  treatise  on  the  small-sword  and  sabre  before.  The  history  of 
the  work,  which  is  fully  given  in  the  interesting  if  slightly  prolix 
preface,  is  along  one.  We  will  endeavour  to  state  it  as  shortly  a3 
possible.  It  seems  that,  in  consequence  of  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  experts  as  to  the  merits  of  the  method  of 
fencing  adopted  in  the  military  schools,  the  high  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  communication  from  the  National  Fencing  School  in 
Naples,  considered  the  question  very  carefully,  and,  with  no 
undue  haste  certainly,  named,  in  April  1882/a  Military  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  instructed  to  consider  “  la  scherma  ”  as  simply 
an  exercise  for  infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  but  as  an  essential 
part  of  military  instruction  for  cavalry  ;  and  to  report  whether 
one  system  or  different  systems  for  different  branches  should  be 
adopted.  To  this  broad  question  the  Commission  returned  a 
rather  hazy  answer,  advocating  one  system,  but  at  the  same  time 
indicating,  as  indeed  they  could  hardly  fail  to  do,  that  there  must  be 
a  difference  in  the  method  of  using  the  thrusting  weapon  and  the 
sabre,  and  recommending  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  decision 
on  the  systems  in  vogue,  a  competitive  trial  should  take  place 
[proponeva  ad  unanimita  di  aprire  un  concorso],  and  that  a 
prize  should  he  given  to  the  writer  who  produced  within  a  given 
time  the  best  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  two  weapons — “  Scherma 
(spada  e  sciabola)  ” — based  on  sound  Italian  traditions,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  honour.  We  cannot  hut  think  that 
the  reference  to  Italian  traditions  was  most  unfortunate,  not 
because  those  traditions  are  to  be  in  any  way  despised,  but  because 
the  object  of  the  competition  should  have  been  to  get  the  best 
possible  system,  totally  irrespective  of  patriotic  or  national  feeling, 
which,  admirable  as  it  is  in  itself,  was  here  entirely  misplaced. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  tire  Commission, 
another,  not  exclusively  military,  was  appointed,  and  empowered 
to  lay  down  the  competition,  decide  on  tire  merits  of  the  treatises, 
and  award  the  prize— at  least  this  was  apparently  what  was  done  ; 
hut  here  the  history  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished.  The 
second  Commission,  though  thoroughly  competent  and  very  pains¬ 
taking,  gave  too  much  attention  to  the  words  about  Italian  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  were  unfortunately, like  their  predecessors,  too  patriotic: 
and  in  such  an  inquiry  as  they  were  engaged  on  this  most  amiable 
fault  was  not  unirkely  to  prove  fatal.  They  had  to  decide,  first, 
which  of  the  several  kinds  of  foil  used  iu  Italy — namely,  the 
Monti,  the  French,  the  intermediate,  and  the  Neapolitan — was  the 
best;  and,  marvellous  to  say,  they  decided  on  the  Neapolitan  foil, 
and,  in  consequence,  adopted  the  Neapolitan  style  of  fencing. 
Now  that  certainly  was  a  most  remarkable  resolution,  as  the 
style  thus  preferred  is  very  generally  regarded  out  of  Italy  as  an 
obsolete  and  inartistic  method  of  despatching  human  beiims. 
If  a  committee  of  sportsmen  were  to  propose  a  return,  not  to 
muzzle-loaders  with  percussion  locks,  hut  to  Hint  aud  steel,  they 
would  hardly  be  taking  a  more  singular  step ;  and,  though 
the  Commission  are  careful  to  give  reasons  for  their  decision, 
it  can  hardly  he  said  that  these  do  more  than  show  the  pro¬ 
verbial  skill  of  Italians  in  saying  what  they  have  to  say  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  one  reason 
weighed  a  great  deal  too  much  with  them — this  was  that  they 
considered  that  the  Neapolitan  sword  was  the  Italian  sword,  and 
therefore  loved  it.  It  may  well  be  contended,  they  say,  “  ehe  il 
fioretto  il  quale  si  chiama  Napoletano,  non  e  ultra  cosa  che 
1’  italiano,  conservato  in  quella  parte  d’  Italia  dove,  e  nessuno  lo 
vorra  certamente  negare,  la  scherma  si  mantenne  pin  altamente  e 
piu  generalmente  in  onore.”  Very  patriotic  no  doubt,  but  hardly 
calculated  to  eonsole  a  man  during  the  brief  period  which  may 
elapse  between  the  moment  when  his  antagonist’s  sword  cornea 
out  at  his  back,  and  that  when,  to  use  M.  Comte’s  expression,  he 
becomes  subjective.  And  that  emergence  of  the  adversary’s 
point  at  the  back  might  trouble  a  Neapolitan  fencer  if  opposed  to 
a  French  one,  skill  iu  both  methods  being  equal,  must  needs  seem 
likely  to  those  who,  without  national  bias,  have  studied  the  two 
systems.  To  show  the  disadvantage  the  Italian  would  he  at,  we 
|  may,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
i  Italian  system,  describe  the  Neapolitan  foil  iu  part  a  survival 
of  the  rapier  of  other  days.  It  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
French  one,  and  this,  perhaps,  gives  some  advantage,  though 
there  is  much  to  he  said  ou  both  sides  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anything  can  possibly  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Neapolitan  hilt,  which  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  old  device,  lono- 
since  abandoned  by  the  French.  As  with  French  duelling- 
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swords,  the  liancl  is  protected  by  a  circular,  saucer-sbaped  guard, 
called  the  coccia.  Above  this,  and  a  little  distance  from  it,  is  a 
crossbar,  to  which  the  name  of  gavigliano  is  given,  and  this  is 
united  to  the  guard  by  curved  pieces  of  metal.  The  part  of  the 
foil  between  the  guard  and  the  crossbar,  which  is  much  thicker 
than  any  other  part  of  the  blade,  has  the  technical  name  of 
ricasso.  The  handle  above  the  crossbar  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
French  foil  or  sword.  When  the  Neapolitan  foil  is  grasped  for 
action,  the  fore  and  middle  lingers  are  passed  under  and  partly 
round  the  ricasso,  between  the  gavigliano  and  the  coccia.  The 
thumb  also  presses  on  the  ricasso,  and  the  third  and  little  finger 
clasp  the  handle.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  this  system, 
as  compared  with  the  French  one,  is  calculated  to  cramp  and 
hamper  the  baud?  We  are  well  aware  of  the  great  dexterity 
which  the  Neapolitan  fencers  have  attained,  and  of  their  old 
repute;  but  we  venture  to  think  that  this  has  been  acquired  in 
spite  of  their  method,  not  by  reason  of  it.  When  all  rapiers  were 
fitted  in  this  way  all  swordsmen  were  equally  well  or  badly  off; 
but,  now  that  the  rapier  has  been  supplanted  by  the  French 
sword,  which  gives  perfect  freedom  to  the  fingers,  any  one  fencing 
according  to  the  old  method  must  surely  be  placed  at  a  huge 
disadvantage  in  combat  with  an  adversary  who  uses  the  later 
weapon,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that,  if  opposed  to  a 
very  skilful  French  fencer  who  united  strength  with  lightness,  a 
Neapolitan  swordsman  would  run  considerable  risk  of  having  his 
lingers  dislocated.  Scarcely  possible  is  it  then  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  patriotic  feeling,  however  much  one  may  sympathize 
with  it,  has  had  in  this  case  a  bad  effect ;  that,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  adherence  to  the  “  sound  traditions  of  Italian  fencing,  ’ 
the  swordsmen  of  the  Peninsula  will  deviate  from  true  art;  that 
all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Italians,  and  even  their 
wonderful  power  of  uniting  dash  and  judgment,  will  not  put 
them  on  a  level  with  their  northern  rivals ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  some  Barry  Lyndon  of  the  future  may  he  able  to  say 
that  a  heroic  Italian  antagonist,  bred  unfortunately  for  himself  in 
the  Neapolitan  school,  only  stood  before  his  point  until  he  had  de¬ 
termined  where  he  should  hit. 

Apart  from  this  fault,  which  unhappily  is  a  vital  one,  the  Trattato 
tieoi'ico-pratico  deserves  nothing  but  praise.  The  Commission, 
who  practically  neglected  altogether  the  instruction  to  look  upon 
fencing  as  an  exercise  merely,  spared  themselves  no  pains,  and 
discourse  fully  and  in  a  very  lucid  fashion  on  various  questions 
connected  with  swordsmanship.  Signor  Parise  describes  with  ad¬ 
mirable  clearness  a  great  number  of  movements  with  the  foil  and 
sabre,  and  his  work  will  in  all  probability  gain  deservedly  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  book  ever  written  on  a  wrong  way  of 
using  the  sword. 


MUGWUMPS. 

f  jp  0  a  superficial  observer,  the  electoral  campaign  which  has 
JL  recently  closed  in  the  United  States  may  have  appeared 
n  sorry  spectacle.  To  all  not  minutely  interested  in  the  details 
of  American  politics  and  not  learned  in  the  little  corners  of 
American  political  history,  it  may  well  have  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  struggle  for  place  under  a  very  slight  veil  of  a  defence 
of  principle.  To  every  one  who  has  looked  at  the  subject  at  all, 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  has  seemed  discreditable,  not  to  say 
disgraceful,  on  both  sides  to  a  certain  extent,  and  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  been  wont  hitherto 
to  consider  itself  the  party  ot'  superior  decency.  It  has  been,  in 
many  respects,  like  unto  Chinese  warfare,  and  there  has  been 
much  burning  of  paper  money  before  idols,  much  loud  beating  of 
gongs,  and  much  throwing  of  stinkpots.  For  awhile  it  appeared 
probable  that 

The  loose  eucoun  ters  of  lascivious  men 

would  furnish  the  chief  evidence  spread  before  the  decent  voters 
of  the  United  States  to  enable  them  to  select  a  President.  There 
was  no  end  of  other  questionable  devices  invented  by  the  ingenious 
persons  who  had  charge  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  canvass.  One  of  these 
may  have  been  borrowed  in  intention  from  Richard  III.,  while  in 
execution  it  was  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  M.  Victorien  Savdou's 
Uncle  Sam  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  get  the  clergy  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  to  call  ou  Mr.  Blaine,  as  though  to  say  he  was  a  candidate 
specially  blessed  by  the  Church.  This  amusing  device  proved  to 
be  a  boomerang,  aud  it  returned  shortly  and  smote  sharply  the  head 
that  had  misdirected  its  course.  Not  a  single  clergyman  of  any 
importance  or  position  attended  this  meeting ;  so  that  it  had  no  posi¬ 
tive  good  effect,  while  it  afforded  a  certain  parson  named  Burchard, 
hitherto  hopelessly  unknown  to  fame,  an  opportunity  to  declare 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  the  party  of  “  Rum,  Romanism, 
and  Rebellion.'’  Now,  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
seduce  the  Irish  vote  from  the  Democratic  party,  this  use  of  the 
three  R’s  was  singularly  unfortunate ;  and,  as  Mr.  Blaine  did  not 
rebuke  it  on  the  spot,  the  apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid  carried  many 
a  Roman  Catholic  voter  hack  into  the  Democratic  ranks.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  was  a  scene  quite  worthy  of  Dickens  and  M.  Sardou,  and 
quite  as  unlike  what  might  fairly  be  expected  in  American  politics 
as  the  tricks  which  furnish  forth  the  motive  power  in  Uncle 
Sam.  It  has  been  said  by  a  wise  man  that,  if  you  put  your  finger 
in  a  vice  and  turn  the  screw  until  you  can  hear  the  anguish 
no  longer,  then  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pains  of 
rheumatism,  hut  if  you  give  the  screw  another  turn,  then  you 
get  a  realizing  sense  of  the  tortures  of  gout.  This  is  the  principle 
M.  Sardou  acted  on  in  liis  sketch  of  the  American  Girl.  In 


the  Famille  BehoUon  liis  young  ladies  were  fast  and  frivolous 
and  unconventional,  and  altogether  as  unlike  the  typical  French 
jeane  Jills  as  possible  ;  and  to  make  the  American  Girl  of  the 
type  best  known  to  the  French  stage,  he  had  only  to  give 
another  turn  to  the  screw.  So  it  was  also  in  politics.  In  Nos 
Rons  Villageois  M.  Sardou  sketched  French  electioneering,  and  in 
Uncle  Sam  he  gave  several  hard  turns  to  the  screw.  But  the  late- 
campaign  in  the  United  States  is  the  first  which  bore  even  the^ 
remotest  likeness  to  the  caricature  evolved  by  M.  Sardou  from  his 
inner  consciousness  and  the  perverted  recollections  of  travellers  off 
the  last  generation.  In  some  particulars,  as  we  have  suggested, 
the  flights  of  M.  Sardou’s  imagination  have  been  surpassed,  and 
the  situation  has  been  treated  rather  according  to  the  traditions- of 
opera  bouffe  than  in  accordance  with  the  graver  rules  of  comedy. 
Very  bouffe  indeed,  for  example,  was  the  appearance  of  General 
Benjamin  Butler  as  the  candidate  of  the  People's  Party — -of  course 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  carrying  a  single  State,  but  solely  to 
withdraw  from  the  Democratic  candidate  a  certain  portion  of  the 
unintelligent  voters  easily  led  astray  by  an  unscrupulous  demagogue.. 
Even  in  the  Grande  JDuckesse  there  is  nothing  more  picturesquely 
bouffe  than  the  discovery  and  proof  that  Butler's  expenses  were- 
paid  by  the  Republican  managers,  and  that  the  candidate  of  the 
People’s  Party  was  getting  a  salary  from  the  financial  speculators- 
who  were  trying  to  elect  Mr.  Blaine  to  further  their  own  ends  and 
to  feather  their  own  nests. 

On  the  surface,  therefore,  there  were  many  features  of  the  late- 
election  in  the  United  States  of  which  every  honest  American  hud- 
just  cause  to  feel  heartily  ashamed.  But  the  causes  for  despondency 
are  all  on  the  surface.  Those  who  care  to  look  more  closely  into- 
the  matter  will  discover  at  once  and  without  difficulty  signs  of 
the  most  healthy  awakening  of  American  political  life.  The 
foulness  of  this  campaign  is  the  scum  which  has  risen  to  the 
surface  while  the  waters  below  were  purifying  themselves.  The 
Chinese  warfare  was  a  final  resort  of  a  little  baud  of  political 
adventurers  who  felt  that  they  must  succeed  at  all  cost  and 
by  any  means.  That  they  did  not  succeed — in  spite  of  their- 
command  over  the  office-holders,  of  their  incomparable  skill 
and  experience  in  electioneering,  and  of  their  almost  unlimited 
command  and  unscrupulous  use  of  money — that  they  failed  as 
they  did  is  due  to  the  Mugwumps.  American  political  slang 
is  a  marvellous  thing,  and  “Mugwump”  is  one  of  its  most. 
peculiar  terms.  It  is  an  Algonquin  word  which  lias  survived 
in  the  local  speech  of  the  New  England  coast,  and  which  was 
brought  to  light  again  in  the  newspapers  about  a  year  ago. 
Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  chief  authority  on  the  dialects  of 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  has  recently  explained  that  in  tlie- 
language  of  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
“  mugquomp  ”  (or,  as  it  is  now  written,  “  mugwump  ”)  means, 
literally,  “great  man,”  and  it  was  the  title  of  a  captain  or  superior 
officer.  In  Eliot's  Indian  translation  of  the  Bible  it  stands  for 
captaiu,  leader,  and  duke.  The  first  settlers  having  borrowed  tke- 
word  from  the  natives  used  it  to  indicate  a  man  of  importance, 
and  in  time  it  acquired  an  ulterior  significance,  and  was  taken  to- 
mean  a  man  who  thought  himself  of  importance.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  party  was- 
Litterly  opposed  by  many  sincere  Republicans,  and  when  it  was 
effected  it  immediately  split  the  party  into  three  sections.  There 
was  the  section  which  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Blaine ;  there  was 
the  section  which  abhorred  Mr.  Blaine,  but  which  put  the  party 
above  the  man,  and  declared  its  intention  of  voting  for  him 
in  spite  of  its  disapproval  of  his  character;  and  there  was- 
the  section  which  refused  absolutely  to  accept  Mr.  Blaine.. 
Tliese  last,  although  Republicans  by  party  predilections,  an¬ 
nounced  themselves  as  Independents,  and  offered  their  support  to 
the  Democratic  nominee,  if  he  should  prove  to  he  a  proper  person. 
To  catch  the  support  of  the  Independents  the  Democrats  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  Independents  left  the  Republican 
party,  temporarily,  at  all  events,  and  gave  their  support  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  a  man  of  honour  and  of  proved  executive  capacity. 
Many  of  the  most  important  Republican  newspapers  became  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  began  at  once  to  expose  Mr.  Blaine.  The  managers 
of  the  Republican  party  took  the  alarm  at  once,  and  the  regular 
Republican  newspapers  did  all  they  could  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  the  Independents,  to  decry  their  motives,  and  to  make- 
them  ridiculous.  They  were  called  Pharisees — each  of  whom 
thought  himself  “  holier  than  those  ” ;  they  were  called  Dudes — 
now,  the  Dude  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  Masher,  hut  of  a  more  sober 
mien  and  bearing ;  they  were  called  Mugwumps — which  is,  by 
interpretation,  men  who  thought  too  much  of  themselves.  And, 
as  often  happens  in  political  strife,  the  Independents  accepted 
these  derisive  nicknames,  and  gloried  in  them.  The  New  York 
Nation  neatly  pinned  together  the  first  two  epithets,  and  the  New 
York  Independents  became  “  Dudes  and  Pharisees.”  The  Boston 
Independents  were  known  by  the  more  New  England  name  of 
Mugwumps,  one  of  them,  Colonel  T.  W.  Iligginson,  aptly  remark¬ 
ing  in  a  speech,  after  he  had  been  introduced  as  a  Mugwump,  that 
he  accepted  the  name  as  of  good  omen,  for  in  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  a 
Mugwump  was  “a  man  with  a  large  following.”  And  that  the 
Mugwumps  had  a  large  following  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
the  Independent  vote,  withdrawn  from  the  Republican  party,  aud 
given  to  the  Democractic  nominee,  which  carried  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana, 
besides  reducing  almost  to  nothing  the  usual  Republican  majori¬ 
ties  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  important 
Western  States.  While,  of  course,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  been  slow  to  move,  at  least  half  of  the  leaders- 
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and  the  men  of  mark  have  become  Mugwumps.  An  enormously 
large  proportion  of  the  literary  class  has  been  Republican  and 
become  Independent — the  most  notable  exceptions  being  two  of 
the  reputed  authors  of  Democracy.  But  this,  in  itself,  is  not  so 
•encouraging  a  sign  as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  young  men  of  the 
•chief  Eastern  States,  the  younger  lawyers,  journalists,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  business  men,  who  have  begun  all  at  once  to  take 
■an  intelligent  interest  and  an  active  part  in  politics;  and  they 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  Dudes  and  Pharisees  in  New  York  and 
Mugwumps  in  New  England.  The  indifference  toward  public 
affairs  which  all  observant  travellers  in  the  United  States  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  have  noted  has  been  lessening  slowly, 
:and  in  this  election  it  disappeared  absolutely.  There  were  no 
more  energetic  workers  in  the  Independent  canvass  than  the  young 
men  of  the  best  families,  the  young  men  of  social  prominence. 
Although  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  brought  this  about  sud¬ 
denly,  the  revival  of  a  healthy  interest  in  political  speculation  has 
been  growing  for  several  years ;  and  this  sudden  active  interest  of 
intelligent  young  men  in  public  life  has  not  sprung  up  overnight, 
without  taking  root,  and  it  will  not  wither.  The  causes  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  better  classes  from  active  participation  in 
politics  are  too  complex  to  set  forth  here  and  now  ;  but  they  are 
no  longer  powerful.  For  one  thing,  slavery  is  now  abolished; 
and,  for  another,  tenure  of  office  in  the  Civil  Service  is  now  firmly 
and  securely  established.  Nothing  at  present  divides  the  two 
great  parties  except  traditions,  and  in  the  questions  which  must 
arise  shortly  the  claims  of  party  tradition  will  be  borne  very 
lightly.  No  one  who  had  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  could 
deny  that  in  the  past  ten  years  there  had  been  a  very  great  change 
of  feeling  among  the  rising  young  men  toward  public  life.  It  may 
be  the  influence  of  that  Anglomania  which  dominates  certain 
small  sections  of  society  in  the  fringe  of  seaboard  cities,  but 
politics  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  thing  and  as  a 
desirable  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  interested  in.  The  change 
of  attitude  is  as  complete  as  it  is  remarkable. 

The  terminology  of  American  politics  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  people  of  England,  who  already  understand  what  Buncombe 
is,  who  have  already  received  that  great  gift,  the  Caucus  (which 
has,  however,  suffered  a  sea-change  in  crossing  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain),  and  who  may  some  day  be  introduced 
■even  to  the  Mugwump.  That  ill-shaped  verb  “  to  gerrymander  ” 
has  recently  been  incorporated  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  politician.  In  due  course  of  time  the  British  public  may 
come  to  use  a  further  variety  of  American  political  phrases.  A 
British  statesman  may  point  with  pride  to  his  Record,  and  he  may 
-denounce  with  vehemence  and  emphasis  those  who  Bolt  the 
Regular  Nomination,  and  who  do  not  vote  the  Straight  Ticket. 
It  may  be  that  in  a  few  years  a  little  knot  of  party  managers 
will  prepare  The  Slate,  and  that  a  little  group  of  British 
Mugwumps,  equally  determined,  will  arise  in  their  might, 
rand  upset  the  carefully  prepared  machinery,  and  so  Break 
the  Slate.  It  will  be  longer,  however,  before  the  British 
Isles  are  made  acquainted  with  Pasters  specially  prepared 
for  the  use  of  Scratchers — and  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
these  dubious  phrases.  Frequently  in  the  United  States  there  are 
from  six  to  ten  ballot-boxes  at  every  voting  place,  and  the  voter 
has  to  cast  his  ballot,  not  only  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  for  a  Governor  of  his  State  and  for  a  mayor  of 
his  city  and  for  other  State  and  county  officials.  Generally, 
several  of  these  officers  are  voted  for  on  one  and  the  same  ballot. 
These  ballots  are,  of  course,  printed  at  the  party  expense,  and 
■  contain  the  names  of  those  whom  the  party  supports.  A  voter 
who  rejects  one  or  more  name3  on  the  ballot  of  his  party  erases 
them  or  scratches  them  out,  and  is  therefore  a  Scratcher.  To  him 
the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party  sends  little  gummed  slips 
with  his  (the  candidate's)  name,  that  it  may  be  pasted  over  the 
name  of  the  objectionable  nominee;  these  gummed  and  printed 
slips  are  Pasters.  A  faction  of  Scratchei-3  in  New  York  were  long 
known  as  the  Half-Breeds,  and  their  opponents,  the  more  regular 
Republicans,  were  called  the  Stalwarts.  In  the  Democratic  party 
two  factions  were  designated  a  few  years  ago  as  the  Short-hairs 
and  the  Swallow-tails.  Earlier  in  the  history  of  American  parties 
wTere  the  Hunkers  and  the  Barn-burners.  The  names  have  a  queer 
sound  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves 
more  grotesque  or  peculiar  than  the  old  party  names  of  Whig 
.and  Tory. 


THE  IRISH  LINEN  TRADE. 

THE  great  want  of  Ireland  is  a  varied  industry.  Her  population 
for  the  most  part  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  a 
ilivelihood,  and  therefore  their  prosperity  is  afiected  not  only  by 
the  character  of  the  seasons,  but  by  the  competition  of  the  newer 
communities — a  competition  which  is  growing  in  intensity  every 
•day.  The  result  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  to 
admit  of  a  growth  of  population,  and  consequently  a  large  pro- 
ortion  of  each  generation  has  to  seek  for  a  home  across  the  seas. 
Vhile  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
•can  be  political  contentment  or  economic  prosperity.  Emigration  is 
most  valuable  as  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  adventurers  who 
■cannot  content  themselves  with  the  numdrum  avocations  of  home  ; 
■but,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  see  no  career  open 
to  them  in  their  own  country,  they  are  sure  to  keep  it  in  a  ferment 
■of  disturbance.  Emigration  from  both  England  and  Germany  is 
very  large,  but  the  English  and  German  populations  are  at  the  same 


time  growing  rapidly.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population 
is  decreasing  for  want  of  the  means  of  employment  at  home. 
The  condition  precedent,  then,  of  political  contentment  in  Ireland 
is  the  growth  of  new  industries,  and  the  further  development  and 
prosperity  ot  such  industries  as  she  already  possesses.  Fortunately 
one  of  tbe  four  provinces  does  possess  one  great  industry,  the 
linen  trade ;  and  to  that  industry  is  in  no  small  part  due  the 
contentment  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Ulster.  The  Flax  Supply 
Association  of  Ireland  has  just  published  a  Report  which  gives  us 
very  valuable  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  linen  trade 
in  Ireland.  It  appears  that  just  now  that  trade  is  depressed.  As 
the  trade  of  all  the  world  is  suffering  more  or  less,  that  fact 
alone  is  not  surprising ;  nor  need  it  inspire  us  with  anv  serious 
apprehensions  as  regards  the  future  of  linen  industry.  It"  is  more 
serious  to  find  that  the  manufacture  has  been  diminishing  since  1 876. 
In  the  year  1850  there  were  396,338  spindles  employed  in  the  tlax- 
spinning  factories  of  Ireland,  and  this  number  in  1876  had  risen  to 
920,677.  In  the  twenty-six  years,  that  is,  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  524,339  spindles,  or  over  132  per  cent. ;  but  since  1S76 
there  has  been  a  diminution,  so  that  the  number  of  spindles  now 
is  no  more  than  874,788,  being  a  decrease  of  45,889,  or  about 
5  percent.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  37,646  spindlesare  silent, 
while  in  going  concerns  there  are  12,754  unemployed,  making 
a  total  of  50,400  spindles  silent  in  the  flax-spinning  mills  of 
Ireland  at  present.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
these  latter  figures  compare  with  the  numbers  silent  in  former 
years ;  but  on  that  point  the  Report  gives  us  no  information.  The 
number,  however,  docs  not  appear  excessively  great  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  depression  in  ail  branches  of  trade 
everywhere,  and  that  about  one-half  of  the  total  exports  of 
linen  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  the  United  States,  where, 
as  we  know,  trade  i3  exceedingly  depressed  just  now.  The  fact 
that  trade  is  depressed  in  the  United  States  at  present  explains 
fully  why  so  many  spindles  are  idle ;  but  it  does  not  explain 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  spindles  since  1876.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  from  1879  to  1S82 
there  was  extraordinary  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  linen  trade  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity.  Doubtless  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  long  agricultural  depression  from  which  the  United  Kingdom 
— and,  indeed,  all  Europe — has  suffered,  and  partly  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  protective  policy  by  the  Continental  countries  gener¬ 
ally.  All  the  great  Continental  countries  have  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  been  endeavouring  to  stimulate  their  own 
manufactures  of  every  kind  by  excluding  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries.  This  has  doubtless  resulted  in  the  building  of 
new  flax-spinning  mills  upon  the  Continent,  and  consequently 
in  a  diminished  demand  for  yarn  and  linen  products  in  the 
Continental  countries. 

Unlike  the  case  of  the  spindles,  the  increase  in  power-looms  in 
Ireland  has  been  continuous.  So  late  as  1859  there  were  only 
3,633  power-looms  in  the  island  ;  in  1876  they  had  risen  to  20,1 52, 
and  this  year  they  have  still  further  increased  to  23,677.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  difference  between  the  growth  in  power-looms  and  in 
spindles  is  partly  due  to  the  supersession  of  hand-weaviug  by 
power-looms,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  increased  demand 
of  linen  abroad.  The  statistics  given  above  show  that  the  capacity 
of  Ireland  for  producing  linen  has  vastly  increased  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  Ireland  is  still 
greatly  superior  in  its  capacity  for  manufacturing  linen  to  other 
countries.  As  already  stated,  her  spindles  amount  to  874,788, 
while  those  of  France,  which  comes  next  to  her  in  spinning  power, 
number  only  500,000.  Austria  and  Hungary  stand  third  with 
384,908  spindles;  Germany  is  fourth  with  3x8,467  ;  Belgium  fifth 
with  306,040;  Scotland  sixth  with  265,263;  England  and  Wales 
seventh  with  190,808;  and  Russia  eighth  with  160,000.  In  the 
matter  of  power-looms,  however,  the  pre-eminence  of  Ireland  is 
not  so  marked.  As  already  stated,  she  has  23,677,  while  France  has 
as  many  as  22,000,  and  Scotland  as  many  as  16,756.  The  statistics 
relating  to  foreign  countries,  however,  are  not  all  brought  up  to 
date.  Those  relating  to  Ireland  represent  the  number  actually  in 
existence  in  the  present  year,  while  the  information  as  to  foreign 
countries  is  behindhand — in  some  cases  very  much  behindhand. 
There  may  consequently  have  been,  and  doubtless  there  has  been, 
a  considerable  increase  in  foreign  countries ;  but  still,  as  regards 
spindles,  it  is  clear  that  the  producing  capacity  of  Ireland  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Turning  from 
her  producing  capacity  to  her  actual  production  we  are  met  by 
two  difficulties.  The  first  is  that  unfortunately  there  are  no 
statistics  collected  respecting  the  home  consumption  of  linen. 
The  Flax  Supply  Association  has  from  time  to  time  made  attempts 
to  arrive  at  some  trustworthy  estimate  of  this  consumption,  but 
the  Report  tells  us  that  it  has  failed.  Nothing  exists  but  opinions, 
and  these  opinions  are  vague  and  conflicting.  Some,  for  example, 
think  that  the  home  consumption  exceeds  the  foreign  exports ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  it  is  much  smaller. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  arrive 
at  no  conclusion  as  to  the  growth  of  the  production  of 
linen  in  Ireland ;  but  we  might  have  a  rough  guide  in  the 
exports  if  the  Irish  exports  were  kept  distinct  from  those 
of  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  here  again  we  are  met 
by  the  difficulty  that  no  such  distinction  is  made.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  give  us  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactui-es,  but  do  not  distinguish  the  Irish 
from  the  British.  The  statistics  available,  then,  are  of  little  real 
value  respecting  Ireland.  Still,  as  the  Irish  manufacturer  is  much 
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more  important  than  the  Scotch  and  English,  the  statistics,  such 
as  they  are,  may  be  worth  attention.  In  the  matter  of  yarns 
there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  since  1872.  In  that  year 
31,187,000  lbs.  of  linen  yarn  were  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Last  year  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  17,688,000  lbs. 
There  was  here  a  decrease  of  13,499,000  lbs.,  or  about  43 
per  cent.  As  the  population  of  the  world  has  increased 
considerably  since  1872,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  can  have 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption.  Doubtless  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  are  displacing  linen  to  some  extent ;  but  the  displace¬ 
ment  can  hardly  be  so  great  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  The 
probability  is  that  the  decrease  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  competition  of  Continental  countries  is  increasing  owing  to 
the  protective  policy  adopted.  Flax-spinning  is  increasing 
all  over  the  Continent,  and  consequently  Continental  countries 
are  less  dependent  than  they  were  upon  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  particularly  upon  Ireland,  for  their  supplies  of  yarn. 
In  the  case  of  manufactures  proper  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  quantities  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  goods;  but,  if  we  exclude  yarns,  we 
find  that  the  value  of  all  other  manufactures  of  flax,  including 
thread,  was  in  1861  3,852,341/.,  and  last  year  it  had  risen  to 
5,439,359/.,  an  increase  of  1,587,018/.,  or  about  41  per  cent.  Thus, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article  is  about  equal 
to  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  yarns  or  the  semi-manufactured 
article  exported.  Kespecting  the  countries  to  which  our  exports 
go,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  the  United  States  of 
America  took  in  value  2,874,203/.,  or  about  half  the  total ; 
other  foreign  countries  took  2,195,531/.,  while  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  took  898,872/.  Lastly,  we  may  state  that  the  exports  of 
lineu  have  been  decreasing  since  187S  as  well  as  those  of  woollen, 
while  those  of  cotton  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  Taking  these 
three  great  textile  manufactures,  we  find  that  in  1870  cotton 
represented  66-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  three,  and  that  it 
has  now  risen  to  72‘6  per  cent. ;  woollen  then  represented  25^3 
per  cent.,  and  now  only  2i-x  per  cent.;  while  linen  represented 
S'5  per  cent.,  and  now  only  63  per  cent.  Apparently,  as  stated 
above,  linen  is  being  superseded  by  cotton. 

As  in  the  production  of  almost  all  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture,  so  in  this  matter  the  United  Kingdom  is  rapidly  losing 
ground.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the  growth  of  flax  in 
Great  Britain  has  almost  come  to  an  end.  Last  year  the  total 
acreage  under  the  crop  was  in  England  4,158,  in  Scotland  109, 
and  in  Wales  50,  making  altogether  4,317  acres.  In  Ireland  itself 
there  is  also  a  rapid  decrease  going  on.  In  1869  there  were 
•229,178  acres  under  flax.  Last  year  the  number  had  fallen  to 
95,943  acres,  and  this  year  there  is  a  further  diminution.  Mainly 
this  is  due  to  Russian  competition.  The  vast  acreage  under  the 
crop  in  Russia,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  grown, 
is  driving  the  Irish  farmer  out  of  the  market.  But  the  members  of 
the  Elax  Supply  Association  contend  that  this  need  not  be  so  ;  that, 
with  more  care,  better  cultivation,  and  more  skill,  the  Irish 
farmer  would  he  able  to  hold  his  own.  Ireland,  they  contend,  is 
jreculiarlv  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  it  is  only  because 
the  farmers  are  unskilful  that  the  crop  is  fouud  exhausting. 
Farmers  urge  that  experience  proves  that  the  crop  takes  every¬ 
thing  from  the  ground  and  gives  back  nothing,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  exhausts  the  soil,  and  for  that  reason  is  unprofitable. 
But  the  members  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  contend,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  seed  is  not  turned  to  proper  use  in 
Ireland :  that,  if  it  were  separated  from  the  fibre,  it  would 
furnish  food  for  cattle,  and,  therefore,  good  manure.  If  this  be 
so,  it  ought  to  be  within  the  mean9  of  the  Supply  Association 
to  instruct  the  farmers.  It  has  attempted  something  in  that 
way  by  the  issue  of  pamphlets ;  but  much  more  might  he 
effected,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction  by  setting  on  foot  a  movement  for  the  holding 
of  conferences  of  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  merchants.  Con¬ 
ferences,  we  admit,  do  not  effect  much  in  themselves  ;  but,  if 
the  leading  farmers  and  manufacturers  were  to  take  counsel 
with  one  another,  they  might  learn  better  one  another's 
difficulties,  and  be  able  to  hit  upon  some  means  of  re¬ 
moving  those  difficulties  and  of  educating  the  small  farmers 
throughout  Ireland  as  to  the  proper  method  of  flax-grow¬ 
ing.  Another  objection  raised  to  the  growing  of  flax  is 
that  it  leads  to  the  pollution  of  rivers;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a 
serious  matter.  Doubtless  it  could  be  obviated  ;  but,  unless 
assistance  is  given  to  the  farmers,  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
themselves  to  remove  the  difficulty.  In  the  meantime  the  fact 
remains  that  the  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
Doubtless  the  general  tendency  in  Ireland  at  present  to  replace 
tillage  by  grass  lands  is  acting  in  the  case  of  flax  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  corn  crops.  And  the  vast  emigration  which  has  been  going 
on  throughout  a  whole  generation,  which  has  denuded  the 
country  of  efficient  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  has  raised 
wages,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  grow  flax  now  than 
formerly. 


SOME  FAMOUS  IIAMLETS. 

EITHER  Shakspcare  is  a  smaller  dramatist  than  the  world  has 
supposed,  or  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  a  greater  actor,  or  else  Mr. 
Austin  Brereton,  who  has  compiled  a  pamphlet  on  Some  Famous 
Hamlets  (London:  David  Bogue)  is  incorrect  iu  his  statement 
that  “  the  revival  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  will  assuredly  give 


renewed  life  to  the  play,  and  awaken  fresh  interest  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet.”  The  third  of  these  suggestions  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  right  one.  Interest  in  Ilamlet,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Austin  Brereton’s  “  assuredly,”  would  have  survived,  the  life  of 
the  tragedy  would  not  have  needed  renewal,  even  if  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  had  refrained  from  appearing  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
We  might  almost  go  with  truth  a  step  further  than  this,  and  say 
that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  respectable  efforts  are  likely  rather  to 
lower  than  to  heighten  the  reputation  of  the  work  in  the  eyes  of 
the  intelligent  but  ill-educated  observer  who  makes  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  tragedy  by  means  of  the  Princess’s  representation. 
Mr.  Brereton  has,  however,  copied  out  from  various  sources 
criticisms  of  the  manner  in  which  different  famous  actors  have 
played  Hamlet,  and  has  strung  them  together  with  remarks  of 
his  own  which  by  no  means  invariably  elucidate  what  he  has 
copied.  At  what  age  may  an  actor  be  considered  competent  to 
play  Hamlet? — we  are  not  going  to  add  a  word  to  the  vexed  com¬ 
mentary  on  Hamlet's  age  in  the  tragedy — a  question  suggested 
by  the  emphasis  with  which  we  are  told  that  “  Betterton,  be  is 
remembered,  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age” — when  he 
appeared  as  Hamlet  iu  1662 — “but  be  electrified  his  audience.” 
Men  have  done  excellent  work  at  twenty-seven.  Garrick,  for 
instance,  made  a  brilliant  success  as  Ilamlet,  according  to  con¬ 
temporary  records,  when  he  was  twenty-live  ;  Henderson  was  an 
established  favourite,  as  Mr.  Brereton  states,  at  the  same  age.  If 
he  had  not  played  Ilamlet,  he  had  played  Lear,  by  far  tbe  more 
difficult  character  of  the  two.  Edmund  Kean,  again,  played 
Hamlet  “  two  months  after  he  had  electrified  the  audience  by  his 
Shylock,”  says  Mr.  Brereton,  who  has  a  faith  in  the  electricity  of 
Hamlets,  or  perhaps  a  tendency  to  slipshod  conventionality  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Now  Kean  was  born  in  17S7;  be  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  March  1814;  so  he,  too,  was  twenty-seven  when  he 
played  Hamlet.  Oddly  enough,  his  son  played  Ilamlet  first  at 
the  same  age,  and  Macready  was  only  eighteen  when  he  essayed 
the  character.  In  face  of  these  facts,  the  special  demand  upon  us 
to  remember  Betterton's  age  has  no  particular  meaning. 

We  must  confess  to  not  understanding  from  Mr.  Brereton’s  ex¬ 
planations  how  Garrick  played  Ilamlet.  Of  the  performance  the 
critic  says,  “  When  he  first  saw  the  vision,  the  fear  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  tilled  immediately  communicated  itself  to  tbe 
audience.  His  expostulations,  though  warm  and  imperative,  were 
yet  restrained  by  filial  awe.”  Does  Mr.  Brereton  know  the 
meaning  of  words,  or  are  we  to  understand  that  Hamlet  scolded 
his  father’s  Ghost?  To  expostulate  means  “to  reason  or  to  re¬ 
monstrate  earnestly.”  To  expostulate  warmly  and  imperatively 
must  mean  to  remonstrate  with  something  like  indignation  or 
anger ;  but  it  is  Hamlet  who  says,  “  Alas,  poor  Ghost !  ” 
not  some  bystander  who  sympathizes  with  the  harsh  treatment 
the  Ghost  is  receiving  from  his  son.  Of  course  Mr.  Brereton 
quotes  Partridge's  remarks  on  Garrick's  Hamlet  from  Tom  Jones, 
a  criticism  which  is  answered  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  in  his 
book  on  “  Actors  and  Acting.”  The  controversy  need  not  be 
threshed  out  here.  Of  John  Philip  Kemble’s  Hamlet  Mr. 
Brereton  dwells  on  one  detail  which  it  may  therefore  be  inferred 
he  considers  worth  dwelling  on.  “  He  was  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Hamlet  who,  after  having  recognized  Horatio  and 
Marcellus  by  name,  turned  courteously  towards  Bernardo  and 
applied  the  ‘  Good  even,  sir,’  to  him.”  Is  not  this  sheer  non¬ 
sense  ?  To  whom  else  could  the  “  Good  even,  sir,”  be  addressed  ? 
Three  men  enter  the  room  where  Ilamlet  is  alone.  He  knows 
two  of  them.  “  Horatio,  or  I  do  forget  myself,”  he  says  to  one 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  some  time  ;  recognizing  Marcelluo, 
he  names  him ;  the  third  he  does  not  know  by  name,  and  so 
he  most  naturally  says  “Good  even,  sir”;  courteously,  of  course. 
What  a  thing  to  make  mention  of  in  a  criticism  on  the  acting 
of  Hamlet!  It  is  by  comment  on  these  matter-of-fact  details 
by  critics,  and  the  observance  of  them  by  actors,  that  the 
mechauical  Hamlet  has  been  built  up.  In  the  line,  “And  fer 
my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that?”  we  are  told  that  Garrick 
laid  great  stress  on  the  “  that,”  and  Kemble  upon  the  word 
“  can.”  There  are,  doubtless,  commentators  who  will  fight  upon 
this  theme  until  their  eyelids  can  no  longer  wag ;  but  what  does 
it  matter  ?  No  “  great  stress  ”  is  needed  on  either  word  ;  a 
slight  emphasis  on  either  gives  expression ;  the  line  is  more 
musical  and  more  significant  if  the  emphasis  is  on  the  last  word. 
One  of  the  “  famous  Hamlets”  included  in  this  little  book  seein3, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  book,  to  have  played  Hamlet  in¬ 
differently.  This  is  Macready.  Of  another,  Junius  Brutu9  Booth, 
the  compiler  “  can  find  no  record  of  his  having  appeared  in 
Ilamlet  ”  at  all  !  This  is  at  least  the  case  as  regards  London.  In 
America  he  frequently  acted  it  for  his  benefit,  and  Mr.  Brereton 
tells  us  how.  “  His  Hamlet  bad  many  beauties  and  some  defects.” 
The  criticism  is  a  little  too  general,  perhaps,  to  be  of  great  value  ; 
and,  seeing  that  this  is  all  the  author — if  the  word  may  be 
employed — has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
we  may  wonder  whether  he  is  properly  included  in  the  list  of 
“Some  Famous  Hamlets.”  Mr.  Brereton  ends  his  array  of 
Hamlets  with  Fechter,  the  account  of  whom  he  quotes  from  the 
volume  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes  already  named.  Mr.  Brereton’s  com¬ 
pilation  is,  in  fact,  a  perfunctory  piece  of  pamphlet-making — to 
the  questionable  dignity  of  book-makiug  it  does  not  rise — and  is 
only  worth  notice  because  the  subject  has  a  perennial  interest 
which  even  Mr.  Brereton's  haphazard  use  of  scissors  and  pasta 
and  ill-advised  employment  of  pen  cannot  weaken. 
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THE  CROFTER  QUESTION. 

A  MAN,  who  by  false  statements  and  all  manner  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations  induces  simple  and  guileless  persons  to  drop  their 
means  of  livelihood  into  a  bottomless  speculation,  is  usually  regarded 
by  honest  folk  as  a  swindler  of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  character. 
And  an  agitator,  who  persuades  the  struggling  tenants  of  the  crofts 
of  the  Western  Highlands  to  risk  the  possession  of  what  little 
they  have  in  following  after  a  golden  dream,  does  not  act  up  to  a 
higher  moral  standard.  And  yet  it  is  such  people  as  this  that  the 
Government  has  been  indirectly  encouraging.  Ministers  have 
feared  to  say  out  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth ;  they  have 
even  made  speeches  which  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
crofters  will  be  upheld  in  their  demands;  for  two  years  they 
have  refused  to  uphold  the  civil  authority  in  the  discontented  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  now,  when  the  necessary  result  of  double-faced  indeci¬ 
sion  has  come  in  the  form  of  the  commencement  of  an  agrarian 
revolution,  they  intend  to  do — something.  We  'confess  to  a 
certain  measure  of  pity  for  Sir  William  flarcourt,  although  he 
has  brought  his  misfortunes  on  his  own  head.  His  speech  in 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  motion  was  like  the  writkings 
of  an  animal  caught  in  a  trap.  He  sympathized  with  the  Western 
Highlanders,  having  spent  his  holidays  amongst  them  for  tweDty 
years.  He  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  some  of 
Goldsmith’s  celebrated  lines  about  the  Swiss  peasant's  fondness 
for  his  mountain  home.  But  when  he  came  to  the  question  of 
what  was  to  be  done  for  these  poor  people,  he  calmly  suggested 
that  each  proprietor  should  make  his  crofters  a  present  of  a 
“  single  hill.”  The  “  single  hill  ”  scheme  sounds  very  patriotic, 
and  it  would,  of  course,  save  the  Home  Secretary  all  further 
trouble  in  the  matter.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  it ;  firstly, 
that  the  proprietors  are  unlikely  to  carry  it  out ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  crofters  unless  they  had  the 
present  of  considerable  capital  at  the  same  time.  His  account  of 
the  reasons  why  a  military  force  has  now  been  sent  to  Skye  is 
clear  and  convincing  as  to  this  being  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
“  On  such  an  occasion,”  he  says,  “  to  exhibit  weakness  would  be 
no  kindness  to  the  people  of  Skye.”  This,  and  further  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  same  effect,  are  complete;  but  they  prove  to 
the  average  mind  rather  too  much,  for  the  circumstances  in 
1882  were  identical  with  the  present  crisis,  and  then  the  despatch 
of  a  force  was  forbidden  by  him.  This  blunder  cannot  be  too 
deeply  deplored.  The  people  were  thus  led  to  believe  that  in  the 
resistance  to  lawful  authority  they  could  find  the  best  remedy  for 
their  grievances,  and  now  they  have  gone  so  far  that  a  peaceable 
solution  of  the  difficulties  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  Here  we 
no  doubt  have  a  culpable  blunder,  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  have  produced  two  of  the  wars  in  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  at  present  engaged.  The  fault  arises  from  weakness,  com¬ 
bined  with  want  of  foresight.  But  we  must  feel  less  charitably  to 
the  Home  Secretary  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  he  de¬ 
liberately  played  to  the  Irish  gallery  in  the  matter  of  emigration, 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  himself  and  any  others 
who  may  make  honest  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  these 
poor  Highlanders.  The  beginning  and  middle  and  end  of  their 
grievances  may  be  expressed  in  one  word — -poverty.  They  are 
poor,  and  they  "have  no  means  of  enriching  themselves.  They  are 
not  energetic,  and  they  have  no  stimulus  to  exertion.  They  are 
overcrowded,  and  the  land  will  produce  no  more  food.  The  only 
remedy  for  poverty  is  to  supply  the  means  of  making  money.  The 
only  means  of  making  money  in  the  West  Highlands  are  fishing 
and  agriculture,  and  these  have  ceased  to  supply  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  population.  This  is  not  merely  a  sentimental  ques¬ 
tion.  Every  dweller  in  the  country  is  attached  to  his  home,  and,  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  knows  after  his  study  of  Goldsmith,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  mountainous  districts  seem  to  be  specially  so.  But 
some  class  of  the  community  will  have  to  pay  for  whatever  re¬ 
medial  legislation  is  ultimately  adopted,  and  those  who  pay  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  this  money  shall  be  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  any  economical 
scheme  conceived  in  a  large  spirit  part  of  whatever  money  is  spent 
can  be  spent  to  greatest  advantage  in  assisting  emigration.  It  is 
a  double-barrelled  remedy  which  benefits  both  those  who  go  and 
those  who  stay.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  mere  sentiment,  but  it 
13  hurtful  sentiment,  to  say  or  do  anything  now  which  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  application  of  this  remedy.  We  know  the 
heartrending  scenes  that  have  in  times  past  taken  place  on  the 
departure  of  an  emigrant  ship  from  the  Scotch  coast.  But  of 
those  whose  lamentations  have  been  loudest,  or  whose  grief  the 
deepest,  when  the  island  hills  sank  out  of  their  sight,  there  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  one  who  would  change  back  to  the  old  life,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  home. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Picton  that  he  chose  this  subject  for 
his  maiden  speech,  since,  whatever  may  have  been  his  oratorical 
skill,  he  managed  to  express  his  belief  in  almost  every  misleading 
statement  which  has  been  made  on  this  intricate  subject.  After 
having  ingenuously  stated  that  the  Land  Act  had  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the  Home  Secre- 
tarv's  unfortunate  parallel  between  English  copyholders  and  Scotch 
crofters — a  parallel  which  cannot  be  supported  in  a  single  im¬ 
portant  point.  He  stated  that  the  land  had  been  absorbed  by  a 
few — which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  a  few  men  took 
land  away  from  the  many — a  statement  which  cannot  be  upheld 
by  a  fragment  of  evidence.  He  complained  of  centralization, 
by  which  expression  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  imply  that 
the  tenants  were  either  very  large  or  very  small.  That 


this  is  less  the  case  in  the  Highlands  than  in  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain  has  just  been  clearly  proved  by  the  liuke  of 
Argyll  in  his  exhaustive  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He 
asserted  that  before  1745  the  chieftain  was  not  landlord  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  crofters  had 
fixity  of  tenure  of  certain  lands  and  grazings  in  return  for  various 
services.  Whereas  it  can  be  proved  from  contemporary  estate 
reports  that  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands,  at 
least,  the  crofters  were  sub-tenants  of  the  Tacksmen,  or  farmers, 
at  whose  mercy  they  retained  their  position — that  they  were  in 
fact  labourers  with  allotments.  The  ancient  existence  of  fixity  of 
tenure  is  a  fiction.  These  and  similar  fallacies  we  have  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  exposed.  The  facts  are  easily  to  be 
obtained  by  any  one  who  wishes  conscientiously  to  find  out  the 
truth.  But  the  chief  danger  to  be  feared  is  that  the  purely 
sentimental  side  of  the  question  only,  which  looks  merely  to  the 
fact  that  an  attractive  race  is  suffering  from  poverty,  and  has  set 
up  a  romantic  claim  to  property  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
will  form  the  basis  of  whatever  remedial  legislation  is  adopted. 
The  constituents  of  the  member  for  Leicester,  no  doubt,  feel  the 
virtuous  movings  of  compassion  within  them  when  they  express 
their  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  men  whose  property  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  taken  from  them  by  a  powerful  and  rapacious 
aristocrat ;  a  compassion  which  no  doubt  gains  a  little  zest  from  a 
more  or  less  distinct  hope  that  some  day  they  themselves  will  be  able 
to  make  good  a  similar  claim  against  their  landlords — nay,  even 
perhaps  get  a  little  share  of  some  golden  capitalist’s  goods  too.  At 
least  we  know  this  much,  that  some  of  those  who  are  preaching 
the  crofter  crusade,  and  supplying  some  of  the  wherewithal  to  carry 
it  on,  are  doing  so  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the 
first  outwork  of  the  fortress  which  centuries  have  raised  to  defend 
the  principle  of  the  legal  possession  of  property. 

Throughout  the  debate  there  was  a  most  singular  want  of 
suggestiveness  shown  as  to  any  practical  remedy.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  for  the  Conservatives  to  attempt  this.  They  can  appeal  to 
the  happier  glens  of  the  East  and  North  Highlands,  where  what 
was  scornfully  alluded  to  as  the  charity  of  the  landlords  has 
produced  cleanly  and  comfortable  cottages,  healthy  families,  and 
general  well-being.  They  can  point  out  that  the  system  which 
has  produced  these  really  good  results  in  some  districts  is  only  not 
applied  to  others  because  of  the  agitators’  outcries,  who  are  thus 
actually  cutting  off  the  people  from  the  benefits  which  they  would 
otherwise  receive.  Meanwhile  those  who  have  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  made  no  practical  suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion  they  wish  to  see  introduced.  Mr.  Blackie  wants  Highlands 
for  the  Highlanders,  by  which  he  appears  to  mean  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  land  amongst  the  crofters  and  cottars  ;  Mr.  Bryce 
wants  Highlands  for  the  tourists ;  Mr.  Picton  wants  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  and  so  on.  None  of  these  suggestions  are  of 
any  particular  value  if  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  Highlanders.  Emigra¬ 
tion  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  real  and  lasting  remedy,  but 
must  be  applied  with  the  utmost  care.  Any  measures  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  fishing  industry  a  more  secure  way 
of  livelihood  would  be  real  remedies.  Some  such  measures  were 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  Government  at  present.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  might  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  more 
local  weavers,  almost  all  the  women  being  already  able  to  spin. 
Where  a  sale  of  the  admirable  homespun  cloths  has  been 
guaranteed,  it  has  proved  a  slight  source  of  income  to  many 
families,  who  are  otherwise  perforce  idle  through  many  of  the 
long  winter  evenings.  But  pasture  is  useless  to  a  man  without  a 
cow ;  and,  however  willing  the  Government  may  ultimately  be 
to  make  cheap  presents  of  other  people's  land  to  the  crofters,  they 
are  scarcely  likely  to  make  the  more  expensive  one  of  cows. 
Whatever  the  “  something  ”  may  be  which  they  intend  to  do, 
however,  we  must  hope  with  Mr.  A.  Balfour  that  it  will  not  be  ot 
the  sensational  kind,  but  some  genuine  method  of  enabling  the 
Western  Highlanders  to  earn  a  more  certain  livelihood  by  their 
own  labour. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

HE  concert  of  last  Saturday  began  with  a  performance  of  Gluck's 
_L  magnificent  overture  to  Iphigenie  en  Aulide ,  as  arranged  for 
the  concert-room  by  Richard  Wagner.  In  Iphigenie  en  Auhde,  as  in 
Dim  Giovanni  and  Alceste,  the  overture  is  not  merely  a  prelude  to 
the  drama  proper  ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  does  not  end 
before  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  but  is  connected  with  the  first 
number  of  the  opera,  “  par  un  enchainement  harmonique,”  says 
Berlioz,  “  au  moyeu  duquel  la  cadence  se  trouve  suspendue  indefini- 
rnent.”  This  being  the  case,  it  was  inevitable  that  work  so  good 
and  masterly  should  be  adapted  to  concert-room  uses.  Mozart, 
who  produced  the  first  arrangement  (which  we  have,  not  heard), 
appears  to  have  done  no  more  than  introduce  a  certain  change  of 
time  in  one  part  of  the  overture,  and  add  a  conventional  coda  of  a 
character— “  brilliant  and  triumphant  ’’—altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  itself  and  the  work  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  prelude.  To  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  “  it  seemed 
the  best  plan  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  satisfactory  ending 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  overtures  of  the  present  day, 
and  to  bring  the  course  of  alternating  ‘  motives  ’  to  a  close,  by 
recurring  to  the  opening  theme  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  to 
an  amnesty,  if  not  a  perfect  peace.”  This  design  was  favoured 
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by  the  circumstance  that  “  with  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  the 
overture  brings  one  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  started,”  and 
for  this  reason,  adds  the  Bayreuth  musician,  “I  only  adopted 
the  master’s  original  idea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  work 
to  a  simple  close  in  the  tonic.”  The  result  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
In  the  overture,  as  analysed  by  Wagner,  there  are  four  “principal 
tone-groups,”  together  with  “  a  deep  poetical  intention.”  These 
are  (i)  “  An  invocation  for  deliverance  from  grievous  affliction  ” ; 
(2)  “  An  assertion  of  power  and  imperious  demand  (3)  a  move¬ 
ment  “indicative  of  charm  and  girlish  tenderness”;  and  (4)  a 
theme  “  betokening  afflicting  painful  sympathy,”  Accepting 
Wagner’s  analysis  as  exact  and  just,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  four 
“  tone-groups  ”  here  specified  set  forth  the  several  emotional  in¬ 
terests  of  the  opera  with  perfect  clearness  and  propriety.  To  this 
it  must  be  added  that,  like  all  the  greater  themes  of  Gluck,  they 
are  of  the  highest  value  considered  as  pure  music,  and  that  for 
beauty  and  pregnancy  they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  matched  in  opera, 
save  in  the  work  of  the  same  renowned  master.  The  orchestral 
treatment  is  characterized  by  a  certain  noble  simplicity  of  design  and 
a  superb  directness  and  potency  of  effect.  The  overture,  in  a  word, 
is  antique  music  of  the  best  type.  As  to  the  impression  it  produced, 
we  need  only  remark  that  it  was  followed  by  the  Eroica  of 
Beethoven,  and  it  held  its  own.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Manns  will  give  it  again,  and  with  it  other  work  by  the  great 
creative  artist  to  whom  it  is  due ;  some  of  the  purely  orchestral 
parts  of  Alceste,  for  example,  or  a  selection  from  the  lovely  ballet- 
music  in  Armicle. 

The  Eroica  was  well  played  throughout.  Of  the  two  last  move¬ 
ments — save  for  what  appears  to  be  that  inevitable  weakness  of  the 
three  horns  in  the  Trio — we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  a 
better  performance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Guillaume  Tell 
Overture,  with  which  the  concert  was  concluded.  The  vocalist 
was  Miss  Griswold.  She  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  an 
excerpt  from  the  Lahne  of  Delibes — a  melody  of  some  distinction 
of  form,  touched  with  genuine  passion  in  expression  and  idea,  and 
scored  with  rare  sobriety  and  taste  ;  to  considerably  less  purpose 
in  Schumann’s  not  very  striking  Mondnacht ;  and  again,  to  every¬ 
body’s  satisfaction,  in  Cowen’s  charming  songlet,  “  There  is  dew 
for  the  flow’ret,”  and  a  light  and  rather  empty  Serenade  by  Widor. 
The  soloist  was  M.  Jules  Lasserre.  He  is  a  violoncellist  of  great 
technical  skill,  with  a  certain  touch  of  style  and  a  real  capacity  of 
expression.  In  his  first  essay,  Eckert’s  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and 
Orchestra,  he  was  barely  successful ;  the  work  is  musicianlike  and 
correct  enough,  but  it  is  also  commonplace  and  tame,  and  M. 
Lasserre  could  make  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Afterwards,  in  a 
Eileuse  of  his  own  and  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin’s,  he  succeeded  hand¬ 
somely,  and  was  handsomely  applauded. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Manns  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  in 
this  place  a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  programme  he  has  put 
forward  for  the  eleventh  series  of  concerts  of  the  Glasgow 
Choral  Union.  It  is  remarkable  for  variety  and  interest. 
Beethoven  is  represented  by  three  Symphonies — the  Second, 
Fifth,  and  Eighth — an  Overture  (the  Leonora),  and  a  Concerto  ; 
Berlioz  by  the  three  finest  parts  of  the  Romeo  et  Juliette ;  Bach 
by  a  Concerto  for  two  violins  and  an  orchestra  of  strings  and  an 
“  Overture  in  C”;  Wagner,  by  four  overtures;  Mozart,  by  the 
“  Linz  ”  symphony,  a  pianoforte  concerto — the  D  Minor — the 
Zauberjlote  overture,  and  the  Adagio  from  the  “  Clarionet 
Concerto  ” ;  Haydn,  by  a  symphony,  the  ninth  “  Salomon  ”  ; 
Schumann,  by  a  symphony  and  an  “  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale  ” ;  Schumann,  by  five  several  excerpts ;  Spohr,  by  the 
“Dramatic”  concerto  and  the  Jcssonda  overture;  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  by  the  Fingal's  Cave  overture  and  the  Scherzo  from 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Among  living  composers  are 
Dvorak,  with  a  “Notturno  for  Strings”  and  a  Scherzo  Capric- 
cioso ;  Rubinstein,  with  a  set  of  “  Characteristic  Dances  ” ; 
Brahms,  with  the  “Symphony  in  F”;  Mr.  Cowen,  with  the 
“  Cambrian  ”  symphony ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  with  an  instru¬ 
mental  selection  from  The  Rose  of  Sharon.  Other  masters  to  be 
represented  are  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Chopin,  Weber,  Bazzini, 
Reinecke,  Mehul,  Sarasate,  Gounod,  Ernst,  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Sterndale  Bennett.  At  the  choral  concerts  there  will  be  perform¬ 
ances  of  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  the  Messiah  and  Israel  of  Handel, 
Berlioz’s  Messe  des  Morts,  and — in  commemoration  of  the  Handel 
bicentenary — a  large  and  noble  selection  of  Ilandelian  excerpts. 
The  list  of  soloists  includes  the  names  of  Mmes.  Essipoff,  Agnes 
Zimmermann,  Minnie  Flauck,  Valleria,  Hutchinson,  Patey,  and 
Trebelli  Bettini ;  and  of  Messrs.  Barth,  Rummell,  Ileermann, 
Carrodus,  Joseph  Maas,  and  Edward  Lloyd.  It  is  evident,  as  we 
have  noted  before,  that  in  Glasgow  they  are  in  some  sort  better 
off  in  the  way  of  music  than  we  are  in  London. 


MASSILLON. 

THE  name  of  Massillon  is  tolerably  familiar  to  most  educated 
Englishmen.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  of 
the  great  triad  of  French  preachers  among  whom  Bossuet  stands 
first  and  Bourdaloue  second,  in  order  of  time  and  perhaps  of  merit 
— coupled  possibly  with  some  vague  impression  of  his  famous 
Sermon  on  the  Mart  des  Elus — we  may  safely  assume  that  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  know  much  about  him.  And  they  may  there¬ 
fore  be  grateful  to  a  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  has  taken  occasion  from  the  recent  Life  and  edition 
of  his  works  by  Professor  Blampignon  of  the  Sorbonne  to  draw  a 


sketch  of  his  character  and  career.  It  is  true  indeed,  though  the 
popularity  is  at  best  a  very  limited  one,  that  Massillon’s  Sermons 
have  been  more  popular  in  England  than  those  of  either  Bossuet 
or  Bourdaloue,  partly  no  doubt,  as  the  reviewer  suggests,  from 
their  almost  exclusive  insistence  on  the  moral,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dogmatic  side  of  Christian  teaching.  Of  another  and 
still  more  marked  peculiarity,  which  is  also  often  found  to  be 
acceptable  in  preaching  if  not  in  practice,  we  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  in  another  connexion  presently.  But  even  those  who  do 
know  something  of  Massillon  as  a  preacher  seldom  know  anything 
of  him  as  a  man.  He  is  to  them,  not  exactly  as  “  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ”  —  though  he  was  named  John 
Baptist  from  the  Saint  on  whose  festival  he  was  born — for  his 
voice  was  uplifted  in  courts  and  not  in  deserts,  but  he  is  pretty 
much  vox  et preeterea  nihil.  “  Of  the  popular  idea  of  him  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  a  great  preacher ; 
a  voice  from  the  pulpit,  and  nothing  besides.”  And  this  idea  of 
him  is  so  far  justified  that,  unlike  Bossuet,  he  was  far  more  re¬ 
markable  as  a  preacher  than  in  any  other  capacity.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  action,  and  had  sweetness  rather  than  force  of  character.  In 
one  conspicuous  instance,  indeed,  when  he  consented  to  take  part  in 
the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  infamous  court  favourite,  Dubois, 
he  betrayed  a  culpable  weakness  which  his  many  admirers  would 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  forget.  Even  the  Regent  himself,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  Dubois,  had  at  first  met  his  impudent  request  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cambrai,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  saintly 
Fenelon,  with  the  obvious  rejoinder,  “  Why,  there  is  not  a  bishop 
who  will  consecrate  you  ” ;  and  so  gross  was  the  public  scandal 
that  Parisian  lampoons  of  the  day  compared  the  transaction  to 
Caligula  making  his  horse  a  Consul.  This  is  the  only  blot  on 
Massillon's  memory,  but  it  is  a  very  grievous  one.  His  weakness 
however  arose  not  from  any  vicious  tendency,  but  from  that 
gentleness  and  meekness  of  disposition,  which  in  itself  constitutes 
his  characteristic  charm  : — 

He  was  too  modest,  too  retiring,  too  much  a  lover  of  quiet,  to  take  any 
independent  line  of  his  own,  or  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  crooked 
politics  and  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  his  time.  Of  Jansenist  and 
Jesuit,  of  Gallican  and  Ultramontane,  he  asked  nothing  but  to  he  let 
alone.  To  do'  submissively  what  his  superiors  in  Church  and  State 
required  of  him  was  all  his  aim.  Strifes  might  thunder  and  intrigues 
might  thicken  around  him ;  his  sole  business  was  to  compose  his  sermons, 
learn  them  by  heart,  and  deliver  them  as  accurately  as  his  memory 
permitted.  In  a  word,  he  had  in  him  none  of  the  stuff  of  which  the 
world’s  leaders  are  made.  But  he  possessed  what  on  the  whole  is  better, 
although  it  makes  no  noise  and  earns  little  repute.  His  was  the  gift 
of  gentle,  retiring  piety ;  of  a  heart  undisturbed  b}r  ambition,  warmed 
by  charity,  and  in  love  with  peace;  a  heart  on  which  the  corruption 
around  him  left  no  stain,  and  which,  amidst  the  fierce  rivalries  and 
selfish  passions  of  an  age  of  unbelief  and  profligacy,  preserved  unsullied  its 
freshness  and  innocence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Massillon,  like  many  others  who  have 
become  eminent  in  later  life  as  preachers  or  ecclesiastics — such  as 
Lacordaire,  Eavignan,  and  Rosmini  in  our  own  day — was  not 
originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and  had  a  liberal  education 
before  deciding  to  enter  the  clerical  state.  What  is  much  stranger, 
at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  after  his  ordination,  he  told  the 
Superior  of  the  Oratorian  Community,  which  he  had  joined  (the 
Reviewer  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  it  as  an  “  Order  ”  with 
“  vows  ”),  that  he  was  not  fitted  either  by  talent  or  inclination  for 
the  pulpit.  Nine  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  “  became 
almost  at  a  bound  the  most  popular  of  Parisian  preachers,  as  he 
continued  to  be  for  the  next  twenty  years,  till  he  left  the  capital 
for  his  distant  diocese.  In  1699  he  preached  the  Advent  before 
the  King  at  Versailles,  and  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  in  1701 
and  1704,  he  preached  the  Lenten  Course  in  the  royal  chapel. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  course  Louis  XIV.  paid  him  the  pointed 
compliment  of  observing,  “Father,  I  have  listened  to  many  great 
preachers,  and  have  been  very  well  satisfie  d  with  them ;  but  as 
often  as  I  hear  you,  I  am  very  ill  satisfied  with  myself.”  That 
the  royal  dissatisfaction  did  not  take  any  very  practical  shape 
need  not  be  imputed  to  any  fault  of  Massillon's.  Of  his  sin¬ 
cerity  there  can  be  no  question.  But  there  was  certainly  a 
curious,  though  not  very  uncommon,  incongruity  between  the 
tone  of  his  sermons  and  his  ordinary  life,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  remark  of  his  friend  Crozat,  “  Your  discourses  terrify 
me,  but  your  manner  of  living  reassures  me.”  Whether 
from  his  Jansenistic  training  in  the  French  Oratory,  his  horror 
of  the  glaring  wickedness  and  profanity  of  contemporary  Pari¬ 
sian  society,  or  from  whatever  cause,  his  preaching  was  noted 
for  a  tone  of  extreme  severity.  There  has  been  in  all  ages  and  all 
Churches  a  division  of  opinion  among  Christian  teachers  on  the 
momentous  question,  which  Christ  Himself  refused  to  answer,  con¬ 
cerning  the  relative  number  of  the  saved  and  the  lost,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  always  found  that  those  who  are  most  austere  in  their  own 
life  are  the  most  stern  in  their  judgments  on  this  matter.  In  early 
days  Origen,  who  was  himself  a  rigid  ascetic,  incurred  the  formal 
censure  of  the  Church  by  actually  propounding  a  form  of  Univer- 
salism,  and  in  our  own  day  Lacordaire,  who  practised  all  the 
austerities  of  the  cloister,  argued  elaborately  from  the  pulpit  for 
the  salvation  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Massillon,  as  all 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  sermons  are  well  aware,  takes 
just  the  opposite  line.  One  eloquent  and  typical  passage,  from  a 
discourse  on  the  “  Fewness  of  the  Elect,”  delivered  before  the 
court,  must  suffice  here  in  illustration  of  his  teaching  on  this 
point: — 

Were  Jesus  Christ  to  appear  now  in  this  temple,  in  the  midst  of  this 
assembly,  to  judge  us  who  are  here,  and  make  the  awful  separation 
between  the  goats  and  the  sheep  ;  do  you  think  that  the  greater  part 
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of  us  would  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  ?  Do  you  think  that  we 
should  be  equally  divided  ?  Do  you  think  that  even  ten  would  be 
found  on  the  right  hand  ?  I  ask  you.  but  you  know  not,  I  know  not ; 
Thou  alone,  0  God,  lcnowest  who  belong  to  Thee.  But  we  know  at 
least  that  sinners  do  not  belong  to  Him.  Who  then  are  the  faithful  in 
this  assembly  ?  Titles  and  dignities  count  for  nothing ;  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  you  will  be  stripped  of  them.  Who,  I  ask,  are  the 
faithful?  There  are  many  sinners  who  do  not  wish  to  be  converted; 
more  who  wish  it,  but  put  off  their  conversion  ;  many  who  are  converted, 
only  to  relapse;  more  still  who  think  they  have  no  need  of  conversion. 
These  together  make  up  the  reprobate.  Separate  then  from  this  assembly 
these  four  kinds  of  sinners,  for  at  the  last  day  they  will  surely  be 
separated.  Now  show  yourselves,  ye  righteous !  Where  are  you  ? 
Kenmant  of  Israel,  pass  to  the  right !  Grain  of  Jesus  Christ,  come  forth 
from  among  the  chaff  destined  to  the  fire  !  0  God !  where  are  Thine 

elect  ?  What  is  left  for  Thy  portion  ? 

Yet  the  preacher’s  life,  though  blameless,  was  not  austere,  and  he 
even  condescended,  as  we  have  seen,  on  one  occasion  to  take  part  in 
the  sacrilegious  farce — with  which  the  gentle  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
refused  all  complicity — of  “  turning  a  pimp  and  a  lickspittle  into  a 
great  prelate,”  as  it  was  phrased  at  the  time.  Another  comment,  not 
ethical  but  critical,  has  to  he  made  on  his  preaching.  Wonderful  as 
it  was,  he  cannot  properly  be  called  a  great  orator.  He  had  no 
gift  of  improvisation,  and  every  syllable  of  his  discourses  was  care¬ 
fully  written  down  and  committed  to  memory  beforehand,  and 
hence,  when  asked  once  which  of  his  Sermons  he  liked  best,  he 
replied,  “  The  one  I  know  best.”  He  even  broke  down  in  the 
pulpit  sometimes  from  failure  of  memory,  and  once,  when  preach¬ 
ing  a  sermon  for  the  second  time,  he  had  the  mortification  of  ob¬ 
serving  that  his  hearers  were  following  his  delivery  in  printed 
copies.  There  could  not  hut  be  something  histrionic  and  a  little 
unreal  about  such  a  method  of  allocution,  but  it  would  be  an 
entire  mistake  to  infer  that  Massillon  was  not  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  At  the  same  time  his  somewhat  artificial  treatment  of 
the  preacher’s  office  may  help  to  explain  what  appears  at  first  not 
a  little  odd  in  his  conduct.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  held 
the  See  of  Clermont,  and  during  that  period  he  never  hut  once 
quitted  his  diocese,  and  devoted  himself  with  conscientious  as¬ 
siduity  to  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties,  but  “  from  the 
day  that  he  set  foot  in  his  diocese,  the  pulpit  knew  him  no  more  ; 
he  never  preached  to  his  people.'”  He  had  apparently  come  to 
look  on  preaching  rather  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  than  as  a  branch 
of  pastoral  work.  His  last  course  of  sermons  in  the  royal 
chapel,  the  Petit  Careme  of  1718,  showed  more  of  idyllic  grace 
than  evangelical  unction,  and  hence  the  volume,  published  after 
his  death,  became  the  rage  at  Paris,  and  according  to  Voltaire, 
“  lay  on  fine  ladies’  toilet-tables,  beside  the  rouge-pot.”  This 
scarcely  harmonizes  with  the  tone  of  his  magnificent  discourse  on 
the  “  Fewness  of  the  Elect.” 

A  word  should  perhaps  be  said  in  conclusion  on  Massillon’s 
relations  with  Jansenism.  The  French  Oratory,  which  he  joined 
at  an  early  age,  was  notoriously  Jansenistic  in  its  sympathies,  and 
his  instinct  was  always  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead,  “  to  move 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance.”  It  is  clear  however  that  in 
sentiment  he  was  all  along  as  much  of  a  Jansenist  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  be  an  adherent  of  any  particular  school.  And  it  was 
this  reputation  which,  after  two  or  three  courses,  excluded  him 
from  the  royal  pulpit  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  sensitive  orthodoxy — it  may  be  remembered — 
had  been  shocked  by  a  report  that  the  tutor  proposed  for  his 
grandson  was  a  Jansenist,  but  who  was  at  once  reassured  on 
learning  that  he  was  “only  an  atheist.”  When  however  the 
French  Government,  and  the  Court  of  Rome  acting  under  its  im¬ 
perious  dictation,  took  a  violent  line  against  Jansenism,  Massillon, 
true  to  his  habit  of  submissive  acquiescence,  modified  his  attitude 
if  not  his  opinions,  but  a  persecutor  of  the  much-suffering  sect 
he  would  not  become.  A  fanatical  priest  in  his  diocese  had 
refused  the  last  Sacraments  to  Pascal’s  niece,  the  heroine  of  the 
famous  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  whereupon  the  bishop  at 
once  sent  another  priest  to  supply  his  place.  He  held  that  the 
duty  of  bishops  was  to  teach  the  authorized  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  but  not  to  enforce  or  exclude  particular  forms  of  opinion. 
A  pleasing  and  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  his  later 
years  by  the  young  Abbe  de  Bernis,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
be  a  statesman  and  a  rather  worldly  Cardinal,  in  his  Memoirs, 
which  serves  at  once  to  illustrate  the  personal  habits  and  the 
theological  standpoint  of  the  aged  prelate,  whom  he  describes  as 
of  extremely  simple  exterior,  but  of  all  men  he  had  ever  known 
the  quickest  to  inspire  veneration  and  love.  And  there  is  certainly 
something  very  winning  in  the  following  picture,  with  which  this 
notice  of  him  may  fitly  conclude  : — 

His  mind  moved  slowly,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  animated,  it  clothed 
its  ideas  in  the  most  brilliant  and  natural  colours.  Adored  in  his 
diocese,  he  had  banished  from  it  all  disputes  about  religion,  although  it 
had  been  one  of  the  cradles  of  Jansenism.  Showing  his  gardens  one  day 
to  a  stranger  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  beauty,  he  promised 
to  show  him  in  a  side  walk  something  much  more  astonishing.  The 
alley  was  shaded  over,  and  his  guest  wondered  to  see  nothing  in  it 
worthy  of  notice.  “  What  1  ”  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  “  do  you  not  per¬ 
ceive  a  Jesuit  and  an  Oratorian  playing  bowls  together  ?  See  how  1  have 
tamed  them  !  ” 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

THIS  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  success  of  heavily- 
weighted  horses  in  handicaps,  and  not  the  least  noticeable  of 
these  successes  was  that  of  Energy  in  the  Chetwynd  Plate  at  the 
late  Leicester  meeting.  The  favourite  for  this  race  was  Bendigo, 
the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire  of  1883.  In  the  Cambridge¬ 


shire  of  the  present  year,  Florence  had  given  him  13  lbs.  and  beaten 
him  by  a  head,  and  Energy,  who  was  to  carry  lost.,  was  now  to 
give,  him  24  lbs.  Yet  Energy  won  the  race,  the  second  being 
Whitelocb,  to  whom  he  was  giving  the  enormous  allowance  of 
4st.  When  we  remember  Bendigo’s  form  with  Florence  in  the 
Cambridgeshire,  this  performance  of  Energy’s  appears  to  he  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  season,"  and  “Mr.  Manton  ” 
probably  showed  sound  judgment  in  buying  the  horse  in,  at  her 
late  sale,  for  6,000  guineas.  It  is  true  that  he  runs  best  over  such 
a  short  distance  as  six  furlongs,  hut  over  his  own  course  he  has 
proved  himself  to  he  the  best  "horse  of  the  year. 

There  was  excellent  racing  at  Liverpool.  Sir  George 
Chetwynd’s  Kinfauns,  for  whom  he  had  lately  given  1 ,000  guineas 
at  “  Mr.  Manton’s  ”  sale,  was  beaten  by  a  head  for  the  first  race 
of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  R.  Gladstone’s  Dowry.  Sir  George  was 
unlucky  again,  later  in  the  day,  with  Lovely,  whom  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  same  sale  for  650  guineas.  The  clever  pony, 
Lonsdale,  who  had  won  the  Feather  Plate  at  the  Houghton  Meeting, 
won  the  Mile  Nursery  Handicap  very  easily  from  a'  field  of  eight 
two-year-olds  after  starting  fourth  favourite.  According  to  the 
old  rules  of  racing  this  little  horse  would  have  had  a  great 
advantage,  for  in  what  were  called  “  give-and-take  plates  ”  there 
was  a  carefully  graduated  scale  of  weight  for  height,  horses 
— or  rather  little  ponies — 12  hands  high  carrying  5  st,,  and 
horses  15  hands  11  st.  The  weights  for  the  intermediate 
heights  were  most  accurately  adjusted.  For  instance,  a  horse 
14  hands,  “  three  inches,  three-quarters,  and  half  a  quarter,” 
carried  10  st.  13  lbs.  2  ozs.  The  hitherto  unbeaten  two-year- 
old  Necromancer,  a  winner  of  nearly  3,oooL  in  stakes,  met  with 
his  first  defeat  in  the  Knowsley  Nursery  Stakes;  hut,  as  he 
was  giving  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  everything  in  the  race,  he 
was  scarcely  disg'raced.  The  race  was  won  by  Mallow,  who 
had  already  won  four  races  in  Ireland.  This  colt  won  another 
race  later  in  the  week,  giving  as  much  as  two  stones  and  a  half  to 
three  of  his  opponents.  Another  horse  that  won  a  couple  of  races 
at  Liverpool  was  Mr.  Jardine’s  Acrostic,  the  winner  of  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  who  had  almost  blotted  out  the  merits'  of 
that  victory  by  losing  nine  races  this  year  to  that  single  success. 
He  was  in  a  racing  vein,  however,  at  Liverpool,  and  he  won  both 
the  Stewards’  Cup  and  the  Great  Lancashire  Handicap  with  ease. 
The  great  race  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  the  Liverpool 
Autumn  Cup,  for  which  fifteen  horses  went  to  the  post.  Mr. 
Jardine’s  Beauchamp,  who  had  won  more  than  1,000 1.  in  stakes 
this  year,  was  the  first  favourite,  and,  although  he  had  been  often 
beaten,  he  appeared  to  have  a  great  chance  under  6  st.  7  lbs. 
Nevertheless  he  ran  very  badly,  and  was  one  of  the  last  horses  in 
the  race.  The  winner  was  “Mr.  Manton’s”  grand  old  mare 
Thebais,  who  was  carrying  9  st.  4  lbs.  Archer  got  a  capital  start 
with  her,  hut  gradually  eased  her,  and  left  those  who  chose  to 
make  the  running.  At  the  distance  he  began  to  ride  her  out ; 
but  he  did  not  fairly  challenge  Goggles,  who  was  leading,  until  he 
was  opposite  the  centre  of  the  stand,  when  he  sent  his  mare  to 
the  front.  After  this  he  held  the  race  safe,  and  won  easily  by  half 
a  length.  Thebais’s  victory  was  another  of  the  many  great 
handicap  performances  of  the  season.  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  recall  some  of  the  principal  handicaps  of  the  year,  and 
notice  the  weights  carried  by  the  winners.  The  Great  Metro¬ 
politan,  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  and  the 
Liverpool  Summer  Cup  were  won  by  horses  carrying  less  than  7  st. 
The  City  and  Suburban,  the  Chester  Cup,  the  Manchester  Cup,  the 
Ascot  Stakes,  and  the  Northumberland  Plate  were  won  by  horses 
carrying  between  7  st.  and  8  st.  The  following  races  were  won  by 
horses  carrying  weights  varying  between  8  st.  andqet. : — the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Handicap,  the  Crawfurd  Plate,  the  Wokingham  Stakes, 
the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  the  Portland  Plate,  the  Newmarket 
October  Handicap,  and  the  Cesarewitch.  Four  great  handicaps — 
the  Goodwood  Stewards’  Cup,  the  Great  Eastern  Handicap,  the 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup — were  won  by 
horses  carrying  more  than  9  st. ;  and  one  valuable  handicap,  the 
Chetwynd  Plate,  was  won  under  lost.  Only  one  of  the  handicaps 
enumerated  was  won  under  a  smaller  weight  than  6  st.,  and  eight 
of  them  were  won  under  weights  exceeding  8  st.  7  lbs.  Taking 
7  st.  10  lbs.  as  about  the  middle  weight,  the  greater  number  of  the 
important  handicaps  of  the  year  have  been  won  by  heavily- 
handicapped  horses.  Last  year  the  proportion  was  very  much  the 
other  way,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  principal  handicaps  having 
been  won  by  horses  carrying  under  7st.  10  lbs. ;  and  the  Cesare¬ 
witch  and  Cambridgeshire  were  won  by  horses  carrying  5  st.  10  lbs. 
and  6st.  10  lbs.  Still,  there  were  two  or  three  fine  victories 
under  great  weights.  Barcaldine  won  the  Northumberland  Plate 
under  9  st.  10  lbs. ;  and  Corrie  Roy  won  the  Goodwood  Stakes, 
the  Great  Ebor  Handicap,  and  the  Manchester  November  Handi¬ 
cap,  under  9  st.,  9  st.  12  lbs.,  and  9  st.  10 lbs. 

The  late  Shrewsbury  Meeting  was  understood  to  he  the  last. 
Although  not  the  course  ou  which  the  races  used  to  be  held  in  the 
days  of  the  famous  Jack  Mytton,  the  present  course  is  a  spot  of 
some  historic  interest,  as  Henry  IV. ’s  army  is  said  to  have  en¬ 
camped  there  the  night  before  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  commonly  urged  against  Shrewsbury 
races  was  the  wretched  weather  in  which  they  usually  took  place. 
As  if  in  sheer  mockery,  on  tlieir  last  anniversary  there  was  a  soft 
south-west  breeze,  warm  sunshine,  and  a  course  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  field  for  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap  was  the  smallest 
that  has  ever  run  for  that  race.  Only  seven  horses  went  to  the 
post,  and  Mr.  Peck’s  Friar  Rush,  the  winner  of  the  Manchester 
July  Handicap,  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  Quilt,  the  winner 
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of  the  Brighton  Stakes,  were  the  favourites.  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
Magdalen  made  most  of  the  running  until  reaching  the  bend, 
when  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Eastern  Emperor  took  the  lead,  and, 
after  shaking  off  Quilt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  he  was 
followed  by  Magdalen  to  the  distance,  where  she  also  was  tired 
out,  and  from  that  point  he  had  the  race  to  himself,  winning 
easily  by  three  lengths  from  Heine  Blanche,  Friar  Rush  being 
third.  Eastern  Emperor,  who  cost  1,100  guineas  as  a  yearling,  is 
a  roan  tbree-year-old,  by  Strathconan  out  of  Annora,  and  he  has 
plenty  of  the  successful  Touchstone  and  Birdcatcher  blood  in  his 
veins,  having  three  crosses  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  ; 
but  hitherto  his  career  on  the  turf  had  been  anything  but  glorious, 
and,  as  he  was  now  carrying  only  6  st.  6  lbs.  in  a  moderate  field, 
he  did  not  very  greatly  distinguish  himself.  The  Shrewsbury 
Cup,  like  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap,  brought  out  the 
smallest  field  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Only  Springbok,  Edward, 
Postscript,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  filly  went  to  the  post.  They 
were  but  a  poor  lot,  and  none  of  them  carried  7  st.  After  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  the  straight,  Edward  slipped  and  threw  his  rider,  for¬ 
tunately  without  serious  consequence.  Having  got  rid  of  his 
jockey,  he  went  on  racing  with  the  other  horses  for  about  half  a 
mile,  when  he  changed  his  mind,  and,  turning  round,  galloped 
back  again.  Then  he  jumped  the  rails,  and  was  caught.  Lady 
of  the  Lake  made  the  running  until  they  came  into  the  straight, 
when  Postscript  was  left  with  the  lead.  Springbok,  the  first 
favourite,  closed  with  Postscript  opposite  the  stand,  and  won  the 
race  by  a  head. 

The  racing  was  much  better  at  Derby  than  at  Shrewsbury. 
Upwards  of  seventy  racehorses  arrived  to  run.  Unfortunately,  on 
the  first  day  there  was  a  thick  mist,  which  sadly  interfered  with  the 
view  of  the  racing,  and  there  was  a  drizzling  rain,  which  did  not 
mend  matters.  There  was  a  field  of  twenty-three  two-year-olds  for 
the  Chesterfield  Nursery,  and  as  it  was  a  handicap  over  five  furlongs, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  foretell  the  winner  with  anything 
approaching  certainty.  Mr.  Biddulph’s  Orchid,  who  was  lightly 
weighted,  was  made  first  favourite  at  4  to  1,  and  the  second 
favourite  was  Necromancer,  who  had  9  st.  to  carry.  The  third 
favourite  was  the  colt  by  Nuneham,  out  of  Rebecca,  who  was  also 
to  carry  9  st.,  and  certainly  the  form  of  this  heavily-weighted  pair 
was  far  better  than  that  of  any  of  their  twenty-one  opponents.  At 
the  distance,  the  lead  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Durham’s 
Redskin,  a  colt  that  had  won  a  couple  of  races,  and  had  only  7  st. 
to  carry.  He  was  followed  by  a  cluster  of  horses,  among  which 
there  appeared  to  be  some  scrambling,  so  that  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  form  shown  in  the  race  was  very  correct.  At  last, 
the  two  heavily-weighted  competitors,  Necromancer  and  the 
Rebecca  colt,  emerged  from  the  ruck  and  ran  up  to  Redskin ;  but 
he  just  managed  to  hold  his  own  as  far  as  the  winning-post, 
securing  the  race  by  a  head,  while  the  Rebecca  colt  beat 
Necromancer  by  a  neck. 

There  was  a  field  of  fifteen  for  the  Cup,  and  there  were  several 
well-known  horses  among  the  competitors.  The  once  famous 
but  now  ill-starred  Queen  Adelaide  was  first  favourite,  and  with 
7  st.  2  lbs.  on  her  back  she  ought  to  have  won.  Energy  had  10  st. 
to  carry,  and  Despair  9  st.  2  lbs.  Quicklime,  Toastmaster,  and 
Eastern  Emperor,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap, 
were  also  running.  The  struggle  lay  between  Energy,  Toastmaster, 
who  was  receiving  2  st.  all  but  a  pound  from  Energy,  and  Corunna, 
an  exceedingly  indifferent  performer  belonging  to  Lord  Harrington, 
who  was  receiving  3  st.  9  lbs.  from  Energy.  Toastmaster  won  by 
three-quarters  of  a  length,  and  Corunna  beat  Energy  by  a  neck. 
The  winner  has  won  half  a  dozen  races  this  season,  and  he  has 
already  repaid  with  interest  the  700  guineas  which  were  given  for 
him  less  than  two  months  ago.  Energy’s  running  was  most  creditable 
under  the  weight.  The  weather  was  beautiful  on  the  second  day 
at  Derby,  and  the  fields  were  again  large.  Several  of  our  old 
friends  appeared  among  the  sixteen  starters  for  the  Chatsworth 
Plate.  That  singularly  unlucky  horse  Despair  carried  9  st.  12  lbs. 
— the  highest  weight ;  old  Laceman,  the  first  favourite,  carried 
9  st.  9  lbs. ;  and  Leeds,  who  had  shown  high  form,  carried  9  st.  7  lbs. 
The  race  was  won  by  Prince  William,  a  three-year-old  by  Hermit, 
carrying  7  st.  1 1  lbs.,  whose  previous  history  had  not  entitled  him 
to  high  favouritism,  and  Despair  was  second. 

Seldom  have  there  been  such  good  horses  of  nearly  all  ages  on 
the  Turf  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  current  year.  Among  aged 
horses  there  have  been  two  or  three  useful  platers,  but  among 
six-year-olds  we  have  still  had  Tristan,  who  has  won  22,910/. 
during  his  career  on  the  Turf,  and  the  famous  mares  Corrie  Roy 
and  Thebais.  Among  the  five-year-olds  we  have  had  Sweetbread 
•and  Geheimniss  ;  among  the  four-year-olds  Florence  and  Energy  ; 
among  the  three-year-olds  St.  Gatien  and  St.  Simon  ;  and 
among  the  two-year-olds  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some 
exceptionally  good  horses,  although  public  opinion  is  somewhat 
divided  upon  the  question  of  their  merits.  If  they  are  as  good  as 
some  people  believe,  the  great  three-year-old  races  of  next  season 
will  indeed  be  worth  seeing.  We  have  followed  the  principal 
two-year-old  form  during  the  season,  and  in  our  last  racing  article 
we  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  relative  form 
of  Melton  and  the  Casuistry  colt,  who  has  since  then  been  named 
Paradox.  A  practical  criticism  has  in  the  meantime  been  offered 
on  the  performances  of  these  and  other  two-year-olds,  in  the 
shape  of  some  betting  on  the  Derby.  Of  late  years  there  has 
seldom  been  any  heavy  Derby  betting  until  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  but  this  autumn  the  leading  favourites  have 
already  been  backed  to  win  a  good  many  thousands,  and  several 
others  have  been  backed  for  considerable  sums.  Paradox  has 


been  a  firm  first  favourite  at  7  to  1 ;  and  Melton  and  Xaintrailles 
have  been  second  and  third  favourites  at  12  to  1  or  a  fraction  more, 
although  Melton  gave  Xaintrailles  7  lbs.  and  beat  him  fairly  by 
half  a  length  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  In  the  same  race 
Paradox  was  a  length  and  a  half  behind  Xaintrailles  ;  but  it  was 
Paradox’s  first  race,  and  when  he  came  out  a  fortnight  later  he 
left  Xaintrailles  seven  lengths  behind.  In  concluding  our  notices 
of  the  racing  season  of  1884  we  may  say  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  we  can  remember,  and  that  it  leaves  us 
with  the  promise  of  an  unusually  interesting  Derby  for  next  year. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CROKER  PAPERS.* 

TENDER  a  very  modest  title  Mr.  Jennings  has  well  performed 
vj  what  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  As  Mr. 
Croker  died  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  such  rash  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  haste  to  produce  his  memoirs  as  has  recently  given  occa¬ 
sion  for  unfavourable  remark  in  the  case  of  Carlyle.  The  materials 
to  be  selected  and  arranged  must  have  been  enormous,  and  the 
matters  of  interest  are  varied,  connected  as  Mr.  Croker  was  with 
so  much  of  the  official  and  political  life  of  his  time,  and  engaged 
as  he  was  in  periodical  literature  ;  not  to  mention  the  many  affairs 
with  which  he  really  need  not  have  had  anything  to  do,  but  in 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  concern  himself.  Any  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  a  full  and  formal  biography  is  disclaimed,  and  the  reader  is 
brought  directly  to  make  acquaintance  for  himself  with  the  letters, 
diaries,  and  records  of  conversations  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
present  volumes.  These  are  connected  together  by  only  so  much 
of  editorial  narrative  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  and 
explain  them.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  present  work  was 
anticipated  by  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1876, 
which  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  now  again  printed. 
This  article  was  headed  with  the  titles  of  Mr.  Croker’s  edition  of 
Roswell's  Johnson  and  his  collected  .Essays  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  both,  of  course,  published  very  many  years  previously, 
and  was  avowedly  occasioned  by  the  then  recent  appearance  of 
Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan’s  life  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Macaulay.  In  this 
were  printed  letters  and  extracts  from  diaries  which  disclosed  the 
provocation  and  desire  for  retaliation  which  had  prompted 
Macaulay  to  write  his  well-known  review  of  Boswell’s  Johnson ,  as 
edited  by  Mr.  Croker ;  and  attention  is  again  called  by  Mr. 
Jennings  (as,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  avoided)  to  this 
somewhat  bygone  bit  of  literary  tilting.  A  great  deal  too  much 
fuss  has  been  made  of  this  affair.  Mr.  Croker  was  the  last  person 
who  should  have  complained  of  a  slashing  review,  for  which  the 
blunders  in  his  edition  of  Boswell  gave  so  fair  and  tempting  an 
opportunity.  Les9  than  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  exposure 
of  his  mistakes,  and  criticism  upon  his  notes  and  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  book ;  the  rest  is  given  to  a  description  of  John¬ 
son,  the  great  old  Tory,  by  the  young  Whig  reviewer,  by  no 
means  unappreciative,  yet  omitting  no  unfavourable  touch.  Mr. 
Croker,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Croker,  thought  that  his  position 
in  the  world  of  politics  and  letters  should  have  protected  him  from 
such  an  assault.  Long  after  his  death  the  motives  for  the  review 
disclosed  in  its  writer’s  letters  and  diaries  supplied  fresh  fuel  for 
indignation.  Malice,  no  doubt,  has  been  proved  by  the  admission 
of  Macaulay  himself ;  but  the  Millennium  had  not  arrived  when 
the  article  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  world.  People  of  different  opinions  and  of  opposite 
politics  are  nowadays  constantly  meeting  each  other  in  society  in 
such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  chances  of  hostile  encounter  of  a 
rancorous  nature  in  print  or  otherwise.  But  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  either  politics  or  literature  are  altogether  the  better  for  it.  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Mr.  Croker  himself,  if  they  could  be  recalled  to  life, 
would  probably  find  things  rather  flat  and  tame  as  compared  with 
the  lively  antagonisms  in  which  both  of  them  took  a  pleasure 
which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  sinful  enjoyment. 
There  was,  and  is  indeed,  something  rather  childish  in  the  outcry 
made  against  Macaulay's  review.  Two  little  boys  were  once 
playing  at  draughts,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  elder 
always  won.  At  last  the  younger  could  bear  it  no  longer;  he 
burst  into  tears  and  ran  to  his  mother  with  the  complaint,  “  Tom 
always  wins,  and  I  know  he  does  it  on  purpose.”  Macaulay  also, 
as  it  appears,  wrote  his  review  on  purpose,  and  he  was  also  much 
the  bigger  boy  of  the  two  who  were  engaged  in  that  game  of 
political  and  literary  strife,  which  may  as  well  now  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Croker  had  the  misfortune  in  some  way  to  provoke  the  ill- 
will  of  another  person  who,  among  his  many  eminent  powers, 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  of  satirical  invective.  No  expla¬ 
nation  is  given  of  this:  but  possibly  the  animosity  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  refusal  to  accept  editorial  services  for  a 
certain  political  newspaper,  the  success  of  which  was  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  hopes  entertained  for  it.  It  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Jennings  to  have  omitted  reference  to  the  character  of  Rigby 
as  introduced  in  Coningsby.  Many  of  the  actors  in  it  are  more 
or  less  identifiable  with  real  people,  and  especially  Lord  Monmouth 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  also  figures  as  the  Lord  SteyDe 
of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
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was  Mr.  Croker’s  well-known  intimacy  with  him  which  prompted 
the  introduction  of  both  of  them  in  the  novel.  If  the  offending 
passages  in  Coningsby  had  been  confined  to  ridiculing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  failings  of  a  well-known  man,  being  such  a3  are  now 
amply  shown  in  his  own  letters  and  diaries,  a  thing  would  have 
been  done,  ill-natured  indeed,  but  only  questionable  on  the  score 
of  good  taste.  It  would  have  been  only  an  aggravated  example  of 
the  spirit  in  which  Alison  is  alluded  to  as  the  Mr.  Wordy  with 
his  twenty  volumes  of  history.  Mr.  Croker  was  in  the  world  and 
of  the  world,  and  was  not  dragged  from  obscurity  to  be  publicly 
caricatured.  But  no  defence  can  be  made  for  the  way  in  which 
Rigby  is  connected  with  the  lowest  political  baseness  and  ■with  the 
evil  life  and  ways  of  his  patron,  faintly  adumbrated  as  they  neces¬ 
sarily  were  in  the  pages  of  a  book  intended  for  general  reading. 

Mr.  Croker’s  success  in  life  was  secured  early,  and  was  main¬ 
tained  to  the  end  in  a  career  of  remarkable  prosperity  and 
honour.  It  is  not  quite  intelligible  how  a  man,  certainly  not 
of  more  than  second-rate  abilities,  and  with  no  conspicuous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  birth  or  connexion,  should  have  succeeded  so  soon 
to  so  important  and  lucrative  a  post  as  that  which  he  held  for 
so  long  at  the  Admiralty.  Little  light  is  thrown  upon  this  by 
Mr.  Jennings.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  there  was  some 
dearth  of  eligible  candidates  for  office,  and  that  Mr.  Croker’s 
qualities,  although  not  of  the  highest  order,  were  such  as  to  re¬ 
commend  him  for  early  promotion.  The  value  of  his  services 
to  the  State  as  secretary  to  the  naval  department  has  never  been 
disputed.  They  were  partly  rendered  during  a  most  active  period, 
and  the  position  he  acquired  gave  him  an  importance  really  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  were  ostensibly  his  lords  aDd  masters.  No 
injurious  charge  in  the  administration  of  his  office  was  ever 
sustained  against  him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  ready  to  resign  his 
appointment,  with  all  its  advantages  and  large  emoluments,  rather 
than  wink  at  the  delinquency  of  an  official  who  was  under  the 
highest  protection.  Finally,  he  did  resign  it  when  its  further 
tenure  would  have  been  incompatible  with  his  own  political  con¬ 
sistency. 

With  a  bustling  officiousness  which  his  enemies  might  designate 
as  love  of  intrigue,  but  which  his  friends  might  well  call  zeal  for  his 
party,  he  made  himself  essential  to  it.  He  formed  acquaintances 
with  people  known  in  politics,  in  literature,  science,  and  art ;  ex¬ 
posing  himself  sometimes  to  remark  on  the  number  of  subjects 
in  which  he  aspired  to  accurate  knowledge,  and  by  the  authority 
he  assumed  in  them,  no  less  than  by  an  arrogant  manner,  by 
frequent  self-assertion,  and  contradiction  of  others.  He  had  not 
the  quality  ascribed  by  Voltaire  to  Zadig,  and  which  made  him  as 
popular  in  Babylon  as  Mr.  Croker  was  the  reverse  in  London.  “  II 
n'avoit  pas  toujours  raison  et  savoit  se  complaire  aux  faiblesses 
des  hommes.”  Mr.  Croker,  on  the  contrary,  would  always  be  in 
the  right,  and  was  sure  to  be  severely  down  upon  any  exhibition 
of  weakness  or  supposed  ignorance.  A  fault,  which  may  be  well 
studied  in  his  notes  to  his  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  is  not  un¬ 
truly  hit  off  in  Coningsby  when  Mr.  Rigby’s  letters  are  described 
as  “  teasing  with  obvious  comment,  and  torturing  with  inevitable 
inference.” 

Of  Mr.  Croker’s  love  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  his  own 
diaries  and  letters  afford  abundant  instances.  His  assistance  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  he  was  so  long 
a  mainstay  and  support ;  his  advocacy  of  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  his  share  in  originating  the  Athenaeum  Club,  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  things  in  which  he  was  doing 
good  work,  although  not  in  the  line  of  official  duty.  He  suggested 
the  inscription  for  an  arch  erected  at  Dublin  on  George  IV.’s  visit, 
and  taught  Rennie  how  to  manage  the  approaches  to  London 
Bridge.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  as  such  was 
recognized  as  a  confrere  by  Laplace  in  Paris.  He  criticizes  Wyat- 
ville’s  work  in  the  restoration  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  perhaps  it 
did  not  require  much  deep  architectural  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
do.  He  was  fond  of  shooting,  and  is  able  to  record  that  in  1 828, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  he  shot  four  hares  in  Lord  Hertford’s 
grounds  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  Lord  Lowther  at  the  same  time 
killing  two  hares  and  a  pheasant.  He  was  at  private  theatricals  at 
Hatfield  in  1830,  when  “  Lord  Morpeth  rivalled  Liston.”  He 
invented  the  party  name  of  “  Conservative,”  which  first  appeared 
in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  claimed  also  to  have 
coined  the  word  “  finality.”  When  very  young  he  made  a 
design  for  the  Nelson  pillar  in  Dublin.  Under  his  influence 
the  Admiralty  was  the  first  public  building  in  London  lighted 
with  gas.  By  his  special  permission  steam-packets  were  first 
tried  between  Dover  and  Calais.  He  was  the  first  person  in 
Parliament  to  advocate  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  and  a 
decimal  system  of  coinage ;  he  was  the  first  mover  of  the  new 
Board  of  Longitude,  and  for  many  years  not  only  a  member  of, 
but  on  the  Council  of,  the  Royal  Society.  His  efforts  to  obtain 
one  common  thermometrical  scale  among  civilized  nations  would 
have  been  crowned  with  success  but  for  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba.  The  last  six  claims  to  distinction  were  made  by  him¬ 
self  for  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  in  1851.  He  was  kind 
to  Theodore  Hook  and  Haydon,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  a 
pension  for  Mrs.  Somerville.  He  saw  the  value  of  Babbage’s 
calculating  machine  when  Peel  failed  to  do  so.  In  classics, 
although  with  some  pretensions  to  knowledge,  he  was  not  strong; 
he  wrongly  quotes  the  first  line  of  Ovid’s  Second  Book  of 
Metamorphoses  as 

Atria  solis  erant  sublimibus  alta  columnis, 

when  it  should  be 

Regia  solis  erat,  &c.  (voL  i.  p.  129) — 


a.  slight  error,  the  detection  of  which  would  have  vastly  gratified 
himself. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  real 
and  permanent  value  of  the  volumes  containing  the  “Croker 
Papers.”  Substantially  they  contain  the  record  of  a  long  and 
useful  life  spent  in  official  public  service,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  innermost  councils  and  in  the  literary  defence  of  the  old 
Tory  party,  and  in  some  of  the  best  society  in  London.  They 
tell  of  the  makings  and  unmakings  of  Ministries,  and  of  failures  to 
make  them,  and  in  more  places  than  one  they  reveal  how  current 
history  remains  to  be  supplemented  by  such  previously  hidden 
details  as  can  only  be  expected  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of 
one  who  was  engaged,  like  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  most  private  and 
confidential  political  intercourse.  It  reveals  thwarted  policies, 
unsuspected  motives,  surprising  contingencies  and  probabilities 
which,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  subsequent  events.  The  conversations  recorded  with 
George  IV.,  about  Sheridan  and  other  people  and  things,  are  most 
interesting.  Those  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  together  with 
the  letters  from  him,  are  full  of  important  matters,  and  show  him, 
as  does  every  other  record  that  leaps  to  light,  in  all  his  great  sim¬ 
plicity,  devotion  to  duty,  and  surpassing  common  sense.  His, 
indeed,  is  the  grandest  figure  in  the  book,  as  it  was  in  the  actual 
times  to  which  the  book  relates.  But  it  is  surrounded  by  many 
others  of  considerable  although  lesser  stature ;  and  altogether 
these  volumes  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  and 
readable  contributions  which  have  yet  been  made  towards  an  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  political  history  of  this  country  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  present  century.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redistribution  of  seats  which  is 
now  raging,  it  is  useful  to  read  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  accompanied  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  With 
the  question  of  Protection  now  seriously  cropping  up  again,  it  is 
instructive  to  learn  all  that  was  said  and  thought  upon  it  at  the 
time  when  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  measures  of  Free-trade  were  under 
discussion.  It  was  these  measures  which  caused  the  violent  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  affectionate  intercourse  which  had  for  so  long  existed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Croker — an  occasion  upon  which  the 
recanting  Minister  does  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  his 
more  steadfast  friend. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

ONE  of  the  penalties  which  the  voracious  novel-reader  suffers 
lies  in  the  too  intimate  knowledge  he  acquires  of  the  novelist’s 
method  and  mechanism.  The  Oastle  of  Udolpho  is  no  longer 
enchanting,  and  instead  of  being  stored  with  the  arcana  of  romance, 
is  compacted  of  the  dry  devices  of  the  modern  stage,  with  its 
sliding  doors  and  traps  and  wooden  ingenuities.  The  novels  of 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  attract  chiefly  by  their  ingenious  construction, 
and,  if  not  always  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist,  are  almost 
invariably  excellent  displays  of  invention  and  artifice.  In  all  of 
them  the  mystery  is  the  thing.  It  is  veiled  by  a  finely-spun 
tissue  of  diverse  webs  that  are  ever  shifting  under  the  magician’s 
charm,  and  a  very  pretty  dance  it  leads  the  easily-persuaded  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  sometimes  almost  divulged  at  the  outset,  and  passes 
through  more  or  less  transparent  eclipse  until  revealed,  when,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  revelation  is  not  always  imposing  or  sur¬ 
prising.  In  1  Say  No  it  is  assuredly  a  very  ridiculous  mouse 
creeping  timid  and  ashamed  from  one  of  the  innumerable  crannies 
of  the  labouring  mountain.  Early  in  the  story  it  is  seen  that  the 
mystery  is  no  mystery,  and  should  never  have  greatly  exercised 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  characters.  No  one  but  the  inexperienced 
reader,  whom  we  frankly  envy,  could  be  deluded  by  the  sundry 
false  scents  which  the  novelist  trails  across  the  true  and  obvious 
track.  The  reader  who  cannot  forget  the  excitement  of  The 
Moonstone  or  The  Woman  in  White  is  not  likely  to  be  drawn  like 
a  young  hound  from  the  pursuit  of  a  mystery  so  early  scented  as  in 
I  Say  No.  This  is  his,  and  our,  misfortune  and  the  penalty  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  disappointment  must  not  be  altogether  charged  to 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  His  story  is  told  with  the  old  force  and 
dramatic  skill.  The  plot  is  a  genuine  construction,  a  matter  to  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  in  these  days.  The  story  is  eminently 
readable,  as  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  attention  is  fixed  in  the  first 
chapter  and  sustained  to  the  last.  The  mystery  lies  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  was  discovered  early 
one  morning,  with  his  throat  grievously  cut,  in  the  outhouse  of  a 
lonely  inn  in  Hampshire.  There  was  an  inquest,  but  nothing 
came  of  it,  as  the  unfortunate  gentleman’s  companion,  who  shared 
the  discomforts  of  the  outhouse  which  the  crowded  inn  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  occupy,  had  tied  to  France,  and  Miss  Jethro, 
who  might  have  cleared  the  mystery,  preserved  silence.  The 
opening  scene  introduces  us  to  the  bedroom  of  a  young  ladies’ 
school  in  Brighton,  near  the  midnight  hour.  Miss  Emily  Brown 
and  other  charming  inmates  of  Miss  Ladd’s  boarding-school  par¬ 
take  of  the  stolen  joys  of  tarts  and  lemonade  and  chatter  very 
prettily  of  family  affairs.  In  due  time  all  fall  asleep,  overcome  by 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  feast,  save  Miss  Brown,  when  “  a 
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tall  woman,  robed  in  a  black  dressing-gown,  stood  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  looking  at  Emily.”  She  has  “  a  lean,  long-fingered  hand,” 
and  is  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Jethro;  through  the  keyhole  she 
lias  overheard  Emily  speak  of  her  father,  and  she  questions  her 
about  him.  Emily  is  surprised  at  her  emotion,  for  she  has 
always  heard  that  her  father  died  in  his  bed  of  heart-disease ; 
meanwhile  the  storm  howls  round  the  house,  the  candle  gutters, 
and  the  interview  is  replete  with  mystery.  Miss  Jethro  is 
thoroughly  provoking ;  she  knows  all,  and  will  tell  nothing.  Iler 
appearances  in  the  story  are  remarkably  irregular  and  brief. 
Excepting  in  stature,  she  is  exasperatingly  short  in  all  respects  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  her  letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  composed 
of  the  single  phrase  “  I  say  No,”  that  occasioned  his  death.  It 
is  undesirable  to  follow  the  devious  threads  of  a  clever  narrative. 
Other  persons  than  Miss  Jethro  speedily  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  deception  practised  on  the  fair  and 
intelligent  Emily.  Mr.  Alban  Morris,  the  drawing-master  at  the 
school,  a  brusque  hut  amiable  young  fellow,  loves  her  distractedly, 
and  his  love  compels  him  to  very  ambiguous  conduct  when  he 
begins  to  suspect  be  is  unravelling  a  disagreeable  mystery.  With 
great  ingenuity  all  those  persons  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  ' 
Brown  tragedy  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  Emily.  There 
is  Mrs.  Rook,  whose  husband  kept  the  Hampshire  inn,  whom 
her  Methodist  parents  had  caused  to  be  christened  “  Righteous” — 

“  Righteous  Rook  !  was  there  ever  a  poor  baby  degraded  by  such 
a  ridiculous  name  before  ?  ”  She  is  a  striking  addition  to  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins’s  gallery  of  grotesques.  She  has  a  shocking  smile  ; 
“it  parted  her  thin  lips  just  widely  enough  to  show  her  sus¬ 
piciously  beautiful  teeth,  and  it  opened  her  grey  eyes  in  the 
strangest  manner.  The  higher  lid  rose  so  as  to  disclose,  for  a 
moment,  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  and  to  give  her  the  appear¬ 
ance — not  of  a  woman  bent  on  making  herself  agreeable,  but  of  a 
woman  staring  in  a  panic  of  terror.”  There  is  the  Rev.  Miles 
Mirabel,  a  serapbic  young  cleric,  whose  fair  flowing  beard  has 
transfigured  the  face  of  the  man  whose  panic  fear  caused  him  to 
fly  the  horrors  of  the  Hampshire  inn.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Emily,  and  by  an  adroit  pretence  to  investigate  on  her  behalf  the 
mystery  of  her  father’s  death  nearly  succeeds  in  marrying  her. 
These,  and  other  characters,  are  all  drawn  with  the  simple 
graphic  touches  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  uses  with  masterly  effect;  they 
attract  and  interest  with  a  strange  vitality  despite  their  manifest 
burlesque  and  the  extreme  improbabilities  of  the  story.  Directly 
Emily  discovers  there  is  a  mystery  that  others  are  interested  in 
concealing  from  her,  she  suspects  her  best  friends ;  when  the 
mystery  is  discovered  by  her,  she  turns  from  them  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  and  reproach.  The  question  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
addresses  to  himself,  and  which  is  the  key  of  the  novel,  is  this — 
Is  deception  justified  in  any  case  or  circumstances ;  and,  em¬ 
phatically,  he  says  No.  It  is  well  that  he  makes  an  exception  in 
favour  of  fiction. 

Judith  Shakespeare  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  limitations  of 
Mr.  William  Black’s  art.  It  is  an  episode  rather  than  a  story,  a 
domestic  idyl  full  of  refinement  and  grace  and  tenderness,  drawn 
out  with  much  prolix  paraphrase  and  dull  description.  As  romance 
it  is  not  less  a  signal  failure  than  it  is  as  an  attempt  to  vitalize  a 
romantic  age.  The  author's  lack  of  imagination  and  his  defective 
dramatic  faculty  are  painfully  felt.  Never  for  a  moment  is  he 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  past,  to  the  last  we  are  left  un¬ 
touched  by  it  and  unimpressed.  Except  for  some  beautiful  I 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  topographical  references,  Mr. 
Black  has  visited  Stratford  in  vain.  He  seems,  indeed,  not 
unconscious  of  his  limited  powers,  for  he  habitually  speaks  of 
Shakspeare  as  “  Judith’s  father  ”  with  a  half-hearted  deprecation 
of  his  audacity.  The  feeble  presentment  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  household  and  friends  amply  justifies  this  abashed  tremu¬ 
lousness.  “Judith’s  father”  is  a  shadowy,  impersonal  figure, 
such  as  will  pass  for  the  father  of  Judith,  but  that  is  all.  The 
scene  .and  atmosphere  are  Victorian,  not  Jacobean;  the  persons 
who  figure  in  the  narrative  have  little  characterization  ;  even 
Judith  is,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Black’s  heroines,  a  charming 
creature,  not  a  creation.  There  are  many  allusions  that  give 
dramatic  colour  to  the  scene;  yet  there  is  a  strange  absence  of; 
dramatic  action  and  passion  and  actuality.  Something  more  is 
required  to  endow  the  anatomy  of  the  historical  novel  with  vital  j 
force  than  such  indications  of  chronology  as  Mr.  Black  is  content 
with.  Nothing  could  well  be  slighter  than  the  scheme  of  the 
romance.  We  hear  little  and  see  nothing  of  Judith’s  father 
through  a  whole  volume;  the  scene  is  wholly  laid  in  or  near 
Stratford ;  and  it  is  only  from  far  away  that  we  catch  rumours 
of  the  theatrical  world  and  what  things  are  said  or  done  at 
the  “Mermaid.”  A  roving  young  blade  from  London  visits 
Stratford  and  enlivens  his  exile  by  a  pretty  flirtation  with 
Judith,  masquerading  as  a  wizard  in  his  first  interview  until  he 
gains  her  ear  by  his  fluent  romantic  discourse.  Master  Leofric 
Hope  meets  her  many  times  in  the  lanes  and  also  at  her  grand¬ 
mother  Hathaway’s  cottage,  and  these  meetings  inspire  Judith’s 
true  love,  Tom  Quiney,  with  natural  jealousy.  Judith’s  ruling 
passion  is  her  love  for  her  father  and  her  admiration  for  his 
plays,  and  though  she  cannot  herself  read,  she  is  able  to  enjoy 
hearing  them  read  by  her  friend  Prudence  Shawe.  By  abstracting 
the  sheets  of  the  first  draft  of  A  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest 
from  the  summer-house  at  New  Place,  the  two  girls  indulge 
in  sweet  forbidden  delights,  until  in  the  rapture  of  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  The  Tempest,  Judith  lends  the  manuscript  to  Leofric 
Hope,  whose  praise  of  Ben  Jonson’s  masques  has  aroused  her 
jealousy  for  her  father’s  reputation.  Unhappily  a  vagabond  com 


panion  of  Leofric  Hope  is  induced  to  copy  The  Tempest,  to  sell  it 
to  a  London  bookseller,  who  publishes  it  with  disastrous  results. 
The  intelligence  reaches  Stratford  in  a  letter  from  Shakspeare  him¬ 
self,  who  requests  that  Judith  should  be  questioned,  a  business 
that  is  officiously  undertaken  by  one  Master  Walter  Blaise,  a 
puritanical  preacher,  to  further  his  own  suit.  Ilis  violence  and 
reproaches,  however,  only  serve  to  ruin  his  hopes,  and  Judith  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  situation  and  seized  with  a  dangerous 
fever.  Her  remorse  is  depicted  with  great  power  and  pathos,  and 
the  details  of  her  recovery,  her  reconciliation  with  her  father,  and 
her  acceptance  of  Tom  Quiney’s  devotion  and  love,  are  the  most 
attractive  passages  in  the  romance.  The  Puritan  household  that 
surrounds  Judith  Shakespeare  is  also  very  skilfully  portrayed  and 
effectively  contrasted  with  her  wayward  romantic  intensity.  There 
is  a  curious  derivation  of  his  name,  appropriately  credited  to  Shak¬ 
speare,  who  is  reported  (vol.  i.  p.  51)  to  observe  “  Know  you  not, 
then,  whence  comes  our  name  ?  And  yet  ’tis  plain  enough.  Shacks, 
these  are  but  vagrant,  idle,  useless  fellows ;  and  then  we  come  to 
jjere — that  is,  an  equal  and  companion.  There  you  have  it  com¬ 
plete — Shackspere,  the  companion  of  strollers  and  vagabonds,  of 
worthless  and  idle  fellows.”  This  playful  derivation  is,  of  course, 
opposed  to  the  evidence  of  “  the  spear  in  the  coat  of  arms,”  as  his 
daughter  Susan  points  out,  and  to  the  punning  reference  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  verses  to  “  the  lance  ”  that  is  “  brandished  in  the  eyes  of 
ignorance.”  The  Warwickshire  landscape  is  described  so  brilliantly 
and  effectively  that  it  is  surely  needless  to  insist  upon  its  being 
English  or  “  English-looking,”  a  superfluous  phrase  in  delineations 
that  are  vivid  and  definite. 

The  scene  of  Doris  is  laid  chiefly  in  Ireland  during  the  late 
agrarian  disorders,  and  there  are  some  capital  pictures  of  the  times 
of  landlord-shooting  and  boycotting,  without  anything  Irish  in 
character,  or  dialogue,  or  local  colour.  Lord  Clontarf  aud  Miss 
Costello  agree  to  a  marriage  that  is  nothing  but  a  social  alliance, 
in  which  the  wealth  of  the  lady  is  very  frankly  accepted  by  the 
nobleman  as  an  equivalent  to  the  title  he  bestows  upon  her. 
Seemingly  cold  and  proud,  Miss  Costello  is  genuinely  Irish  in  a 
deep  and  impulsive  way ;  and  long  before  the  end  arrives  it  is  clear 
that  these  two  are  destined  to  happiness.  They  pass  through  the 
usual  ordeal  of  mutual  misunderstanding,  the  trying  circumstances 
of  which  are  never  exaggerated  by  the  writer,  until  a  great  and 
terrible  sorrow  that  visits  the  lady  is  the  tragical  occasion  of  their 
reconciliation.  Doris,  Lady  Clontarf,  has  a  beautiful  younger  sister, 
Vera,  with  no  capacity  for  love  save  a  very  absorbing  devotion  to 
her  married  sister.  Vera  is  adored  by  Gerald  Burke,  an  intense 
young  man ;  dark,  handsome,  strongly  tinged  with  AVerterian 
sentiment  and  melancholy.  He  is  rich  withal,  but  his  terrible 
earnestness  is  his  worst  enemy;  for  Vera  is  frivolous  and  loves 
amusement.  She  drives  her  lover  to  madness  by  her  flirtation 
with  a  frightful  old  baronet,  a  painted  and  over-dressed  caricature. 
On  the  eve  of  Gerald’s  departure  from  the  country,  bauished  by 
herself,  she  appeases  him  by  an  evasive  promise  of  marriage.  That 
night  she  accepts  the  baronet,  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  as  she 
informs  her  conscience-stricken  sister.  The  news  reaches  Gerald, 
who  returns  to  the  scene,  meets  her  by  the  fountain  in  the  garden 
where  she  made  her  equivocal  promise,  and  deliberately  shoots 
her  and  commits  suicide.  The  interview  is  given  with  consider¬ 
able  power,  and  the  situation  is  realized  with  dramatic  insight ; 
the  girl’s  fearless  and  unconscious  calm,  and  her  exasperating 
coolness,  give  a  piquant  effect  to  Gerald’s  outraged  passion. 

Sir  Tom  has  the  charm  of  style,  the  literary  quality  and 
flavour,  that  never  fail  to  please,  particularly  after  the  clamorous 
appeals  of  sensation  and  intrigue.  It  is  distinguished  by  much 
observation  and  humour,  and  is  written  with  the  grace  and  ease 
and  propriety  natural  to  Mrs.  Oliphant ;  the  superfluous  accent  in 
denouement  (ii.  255)  is  a  solitary  exception  to  the  novelist’s 
usual  purity  of  language.  “  Sir  Tom  ”  is  the  family  designation 
of  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  a  large,  hearty,  genial  baronet,  who 
has  been  a  little  wild  in  his  time,  but  has  gratefully  accepted 
the  good  things  provided  for  the  repentant  and  has  married 
Miss  Lucy  Trevor,  aa  heiress  of  fabulous  wealth,  by  many  years 
his  junior.  She  is  an  interesting  creature,  a  lovely  ingenue  of 
delicate  sensibility,  surprisingly  ignorant  of  this  world  and  its 
ways.  Being  rich,  she  keeps  a  very  tender  conscience,  which 
she  guards  with  a  tenderness  second  only  to  her  devotion  to 
her  husband  and  her  baby-son  Tommy.  Under  her  father’s 
eccentric  will  she  is  empowered  and  directed  to  bestow  indefinite 
monies  on  deserving  persons  of  British  nationality ;  and  after  some 
years  of  exquisite  married  bliss  her  conscience  reproaches  her  for 
neglecting  her  father’s  will.  Sir  Tom  naturally  regards  the  late 
Mr.  Trevor  as  a  madman  ;  hut,  iu  spite  of  his  opposition,  the  guile¬ 
less  Lucy  invites  the  snake  into  the  domestic  paradise,  and.  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  her  brother  Jock,  settles  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Churchill,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  and  promising 
family.  This  little  affair  is  robbed  of  its  significance  and  danger 
by  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  friend  of  Sir  Tom’s,  the  Contessa  Forno- 
Populo,  and  a  beautiful  yoimg  girl  named  Bice.  The  Countess 
overwhelms  the  innocent  Lucy  with  her  beauty  and  magnificence, 
and  Sir  Tom  enjoys  her  bewilderment.  Unknown  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  the  seeds  of  jealousy  are  sown  in  the  heart  of  Lucy  by  her 
aunt,  the  dowager  Lady  Randolph,  who  whispers  horrible  things 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  Countess  and  her  connexion  with  Sir 
Tom.  Indeed  appearances  justify  Lucy  in  any  violence;  but  she 
only  determines  to  consult  her  solicitor  and  fling  her  fortune  to 
the  winds  with  reckless  despair.  A  crisis  is  no  sooner  reached 
than  the  riddle  is  solved.  The  story  is  told  with  uncommon 
power  and  consistency,  and  Mrs,  Oliphant  has  seldom  surpassed 
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the  humour  and  pathos  of  the  first  volume ;  it  is  a  most  attractive 
picture  of  domestic  felicity.  Other  admirable  portraits  are  the 
sixth-form  Etonian  Jock  and  Mr.  Derwent  water,  his  tutor,  whose 
sudden  plunge  from  a  narrow,  conceited  world  to  the  seething 
turmoil  of  society  is  portrayed  with  much  humour  and  subtlety. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.* 

WHEN  Mr.  Jacob  Feis  argues  that  Ben  Jonson  must  have 
meant  Shakspeare  by  the  Crispinus  of  the  Poetaster, 
because  Crispinus’s  full  name  was  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus  and 
Laberius  is  clearly  derived  from  labare,  which  means  to  shake, 
the  argument  will  by  all  judges  of  evidence  be  admitted  to  be  a 
convincing  one — that  is  to  say,  it  is  quite  convincing  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Shakspearian  studies  of  Mr.  Jacob  Feis,  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  identity  of  Crispinus  w'ith 
Shakspeare.  Crispinus,  it  has  further  to  be  remarked,  refers 
to  Shakspeare's  curly  hair,  and  Rufus  to  the  redness  thereof. 
We  like  this  so  much  that  we  may  point  out  to  Mr.  Feis  that 
not  only  Jonson,  but  another  wicked  man,  Aristophanes,  clearly 
intended  to  satirize  Shakspeare.  For  does  not  Aristophanes 
introduce  a  poet  of  scant  worth  called  Cinesias  ?  and  does 
not  kinein  mean  “to  shake”?  Indeed,  the  identity  of  Shak¬ 
speare  with  Cinesias  is  grammatically  much  stronger  than  that 
with  Laberius ;  for  kinein,  like  “  shake  ”  in  Shakspeare,  is 
transitive,  whereas  labare  only  means  “  to  shake  ”  in  a  neuter 
sense.  But  we  have  in  this  digression  (for  which,  however,  we 
make  no  apology  because  ef  its  obvious  value)  done  Mr.  Feis 
some  injustice.  For,  look  you,  Shakspeare's  name  was  William; 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  William  Rufus  ?  Where  is  the  Yapian 
who  can  resist  such  a  demonstration  as  this  ?  If  there  be  such, 
let  him  never  again  pass  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus.  Besides, 
does  not  Ben  Jonson  make  mention  somewhere  of  a  golden  thigh  ? 
and  had  not  Malvolio  yellow  stockings?  Further,  that  Parolles 
is  a  caricature  of  Ben  is  certain  when  we  find  that  Jonson  boasted 
of  having  killed  an  enemy  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  taken 
spolia  opima  from  him  ;  while  Shakspeare  lets  Parolles  make  the 
attempt  to  recover  single-handed  from  the  enemy  a  drum  that  had 
been  lost  in  the  battle.  'Tis  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers. 
But  why  did  Jonson  hate  Shakspeare?  Because  Shakspeare  was 
disrespectful  to  Montaigne.  And  where  was  Shakspeare  dis¬ 
respectful  to  Montaigne  ?  In  Hamlet.  Montaigne,  a  man  of 
merit,  but  blinded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  attempted  to 
reconcile  nature  and  faith,  while  Shakspeare  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  “  transcendental  dogmas  which  domineer  over  human 
nature.”  So  he  wrote  Hamlet  to  confute  the  Essays.  As  how  ? 
Marry,  thus.  Montaigne  says  in  Florio’s  version,  “  Such  humours 
affright  me  as  much  as  steep,  high,  and  inaccessible  places.”  And 
is  there  not  a  reference  to  the  “dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff” 
in  the  very  beginning  of  Hamlet?  The  thing  is  gross,  open, 
palpable.  Montaigne  frequently  made,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  and  Hamlet  incessantly  mentions  God,  heaven, 
and  hell.  When  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  sing,  “  Why  let  the 
stricken  deer  go  weep,”  he  is  evidently  sneering  at  that  “  senti¬ 
mental  French  nobleman,”  Montaigne.  Hamlet  had  tablets ;  so 
had  Montaigne.  When  Hamlet  said,  “  Words,  words,  words,” 
anybody  can  see  that  he  was  thinking  of  Montaigne,  whose  hook 
contains  several  words — is,  in  fact,  wordy.  Hamlet  was  but  mad 
north  north-west,  and  the  north-west  wind  (we  are,  on  our  honour 
and  conscience,  quoting  faithfully)  would  drive  Montaigne  back 
into  his  native  province  Perigord,  where  very  likely,  according  to 
Shakspeare’s  view,  he  ought  to  have  remained.  Oh,  brave  Mr. 
Jacob  Feis !  So,  again,  Montaigne  says  indecent  things,  and  no 
character  in  Shakspeare's  dramas  “  uses  such  language  as  Ilamlet.” 
Ophelia  says,  “  Come,  my  coach,”  and  Montaigne  mentions  a  coach 
too ;  indeed,  Mr.  Feis  might  have  remarked  with  truth  that  he 
wrote  a  whole  essay  on  coaches.  That  will  probably  do.  That 
there  are  points  of  contact  between  Hamlet  and  Montaigne's 
writings  nobody  will  contest.  But  what  complicated  absurdities 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  their  connexion  leads  to 
everybody  may  see  from  this  brief  sketch.  As  for  the  Jonson  v. 
Shakspeare  myth,  Mr.  Feis,  as  in  duty  bound,  speaks  with  lofty 
contempt  of  Gifford’s  demolition  of  it.  Gifford  was  an  ill- 
tempered  person,  and  damaged  his  own  and  his  client's  case  by 
gratuitous  trampling  on  his  luckless  predecessors.  But  we  must 
take  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Feis  with  all  politeness  that,  if  he  had 
had  as  much  acuteness  in  his  whole  head  as  Gifford  had  in  his 
little  finger,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  writing  down  of  the 
extravagant  absurdities  of  which  we  have  culled  a  few.  lie  is 
fortunate  in  one  thing,  that  he  writes  about  Gifford  instead  of 
Gifford  writing  about  him.  The  compassionate  mind  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Feis  would  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  Hamad. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  six  months  since,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
Symonds’s  Predecessors  of  Shakspeare,  we  put  in  a  plea  for  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  independently  and  simultaneously  conceived  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  publisher,  Mr.  Nimmo,  and  by  one  of  the  most  capable 
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editors  that  such  a  thing  could  have — Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen — and  the 
first  instalment  of  it,  in  a  form  much  more  elaborate  and  comely 
than  we,  in  our  desire  not  to  ask  for  too  much,  suggested,  is 
before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  new  edition  of  Marlowe.  This,  we 
understand,  Mr.  Bullen  proposes  to  follow  up  with  new  editions  of 
Middleton  and  Shirley  (the  two  dramatists  who,  Dyce’s  issues 
being  now  out  of  print  and  costly,  are  most  difficult  to  obtain), 
then  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  and  then  with  all  the  rest  in 
turn.  Certainly  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  book, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  one  indeed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
limited  issue,  while  it  prevents  those  “  remainders  ”  which  are 
equally  unwelcome  to  publishers  and  first-hand  buyers,  and 
welcome  to  patient  book-lovers  with  not  too  full  purses,  will  enable 
the  publisher  and  the  editor  to  carry  out  their  most  laudable  design. 
The  collection  will  be  a  goodly  one  in  extent  on  its  present  scale, 
and  the  apathy  of  English  book-buyers  will  have  to  be  stirred 
somewhat  powerfully  to  enable  it  to  go  on  successfully.  But 
fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  the  venture  certainly  has  our 
prayers  for  its  success. 

In  beginning  with  Marlowe  Mr.  Bullen  has  chosen  one  of  the 
most  accessible,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  attractive,  of 
his  authors.  Ill-natured  people  have  sometimes  asked  the  question 
whether  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  author  of  Hr.  Faustus  in  our 
days  has  not  been  in  some  cases  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
Marlowe  is  (by  a  very  doubtful  tradition)  accused  of  Freethinking 
than  to  the  fact  that,  on  undoubted  evidence,  he  is  a  great  poet. 
But  the  silliest  of  all  reasons  for  withholding  wise  appreciation  is 
that  other  people  appreciate  sillily.  Marlowe  needs  no  irrelevant 
partisanship,  no  “  zeal  of  the  Devil’s  house,”  to  support  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  early  and  happy  phrase  of  the  “  mighty  line  ”  has  been 
echoed  by  every  competent  reader  of  his  blank  verse,  and  the 
couplets  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  are  equally  excellent  iu  their 
way.  Unequal  as  he  is,  the  charm  of  his  finest  passages  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  thing  apart.  It  is  scarcely  exceeded  even  by  Shakspeare ; 
it  is  not  nearly  equalled  by  any  one  else.  The  only  objection  that 
we  can  see  to  beginning  an  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
with  him  is  that  what  follows  must  to  some  extent  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  comparison ;  but  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  a  serious 
objection. 

Mr.  Bullen  has  discharged  his  task  of  editor  in  all  important 
points  satisfactorily.  His  contents  are,  in  the  main,  identical  with 
Dyce’s;  and  he  follows  Dyce  in  giving  the“  J. D.”  epigrams.  This 
is  a  proceeding  for  which  we  must  own  that  we  can  discover  no 
logical  or  literary  justification ;  for  the  mere  fact  that  they  occur 
originally  hound  up  in  a  volume  with  Marlowe’s  work  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  constitute  such.  The  space  they  occupy,  as  well  as 
that  given  to  a  reprint  of  the  late  Mr.  Horne’s  Death  of  Marlowe, 
would  have  been  much  better  occupied  by  Last's  Dominion.  Mr. 
Bullen  rather  hastily  accepts  Collier’s  indication  of  allusions  in 
this  piece  to  matters  posterior  to  Marlowe’s  death  as  conclusive 
against  Marlowe’s  authorship.  As  the  play  did  not  appear  till 
two  full  generations  had  passed,  there  was  ample  time  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  these.  That  it  is  at  least  Marlowesque  is  undeniable, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  contained  in  Dilke’s  and  Hazlitt’s  Collections 
does  not  necessarily  put  it  within  the  range  of  Marlowe's  readers. 
Mr.  Bullen’s  introduction  is  well  informed  and  well  written, 
(though  he  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  word  forgery),  and  his  notes 
are  well  chosen  and  sufficient.  It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that,  in 
the  present  state  and  habits  of  Shakspearian  criticism,  he  should 
occupy  some  space  in  indicating  what  in  his  mind  was  the  share  of 
Marlowe  in  Titus  Andronicus  and  other  doubtfully  Shakspearian 
plays.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  sort  of  thing 
is  the  merest  speculation — good  to  form  part  of  literary  conversa¬ 
tion  over  wine  and  walnuts,  but  of  no  definite  validity,  and  quite 
unworthy  of  print.  If  this  sentence  seems  harsh,  it  could  he  very 
amply  supported  by  scores  of  instances,  in  which  the  Sir  Anthony 
Absolutes  of  this  kind  of  criticism  have  unbegot  their  critical 
children,  and  have  transferred  the  fathering  of  the  luckless  passages 
in  question  successively  to  half  the  dramatists  in  the  Elizabethan 
calendar.  We  must  not,  however,  part  from  Mr.  Bullen,  engaged 
as  he  is  on  so  good  a  venture,  with  even  a  semblance  of  blame,  and 
we  shall  only  say  further  that  we  hope  it  may  be  his  good  fortune 
to  give  and  ours  to  receive  every  dramatist,  from  Peele  to  Shirley, 
in  this  handsome,  convenient,  and  well-edited  form. 

Herr  Karl  Elze’s  second  series  of  Notes  and  Emendations  on 
Elizabethan  Dramatists  would  be  not  unworthy  notice  if  only  for 
the  remarkable  success  with  which  the  book  has  been  printed  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  type,  paper,  and  form — 
points  in  which  it  presents  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
average  German  book  of  not  many  years  ago.  It  would  be  un  just, 
however,  to  limit  approbation  to  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the 
book.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  notes  and  emenda¬ 
tions,  some  conjectural,  some  more  or  less  certain,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  most  valuable,  not  a  few  corrections  of  misprints  or  un¬ 
authorized  readings  in  texts  like  that  of  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Marston 
and  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Dodsley,  from  which  the  reader  who  lia3  not 
access  to  large  libraries  must  necessarily  take  on  trust  the 
authors  contained  in  them,  and  which  are  not  invariably  trust¬ 
worthy.  A  book  of  the  kind  is  not  very  easy  to  criticize,  be¬ 
cause  its  contents  are  purely  miscellaneous,  and  can  only  be 
properly  judged  with  the  particular  author  and  play  in  hand.  It 
is  thus  rather  a  book  to  be  kept  on  the  shelf  and  taken  down  at 
intervals  than  to  be  read  continuously ;  unless,  indeed,  we  had  a 
complete  set  of  interleaved  texts  in  which  to  note  Herr  Elze’s 
emendations  as  we  read.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  notes  are 
creditably  free  from  the  defects  of  tone  which  frequently  mar 
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commentaries,  and  not  least  German  commentaries,  and  of  which 
Herr  Elze  himself  has  not  in  tho  past  been  quite  guiltless.  He  is, 
■we  think,  too  fond  of  setting  down  as  “  trisyllabic  feminine  end¬ 
ings  ”  (an  awkward  phrase,  and  one  quite  unsuited  to  the  genius 
of  English  versification)  what  are  in  effect  Alexandrines. 


EDMUND  YATES'S  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

THERE  are  few  old  literary  customs  we  are  more  fond  of,  few 
whose  discontinuance  we  regret  more,  than  that  of  using 
mottoes.  Not  so  much  of  that  nature  which  Scott  used  to  coin 
■with  such  happy  facility  from  “  Old  Plays  ” ;  though  that,  too,  is 
a  custom  which,  were  there  more  Sir  Walters  abroad,  we  should 
be  glad  enough  to  see  revived.  But  more  particularly  do  we 
mean  the  use  of  quotations,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  as  an  index 
or  reflection  of  the  writer's  mind.  It  was  a  custom  of  twofold 
virtue :  fruitful  and  suggestive  to  the  reader,  and  providing  a 
harmless,  and  even  beneficial,  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  the 
writer.  The  former,  besides  getting  thereby  an  amusing  and  often 
pertinent  idea  of  the  latter’s  personality  (for  there  are  few  more 
valuable  witnesses  to  character  than  the  books  a  man  is  fond  of), 
was  frequently  brought  into  touch  with  other  minds  unknown 
before  or  long  forgotten  ;  the  latter  was  enabled,  without  any 
appearance  of  pedantry  or  display,  to  give  instance  of  his  range  of 
reading,  his  taste  in  literature,  his  powers  of  illustration,  analogy, 
and — which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  all  men — of  his  memory. 
But  the  custom  is  dead  and  gone.  Men  write  so  much  nowadays 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  time  for  reading; 
and  the  public  for  which  they  write  would  not,  perhaps,  thank 
them  for  any  such  evidence  of  superior  intelligence  or  education. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  a  theoretical  adherence,  as  it  were, 
to  the  old  usage,  and  iu  the  privacy  of  our  own  thought  to 
labelling  a  writer’s  chapters  with  such  analogous  or  illustrative 
passages  as  they  may  suggest.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  habit  we  do 
not  often  find  occasion  for.  Most  of  the  new  pages  it  is  our 
lot  to  turn  over  supply  but  a  scanty  playground  for  these  antics 
of  memory ;  they  suggest  little,  unless  it  be  the  fate  Cobbett 
foretold  for  the  works  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  But  with  Mr. 
Yates's  volumes  this  is  not  so.  The  power  and  distinctness  of  his 
own  memory  act  a3  a  spur  upon  his  reader’s.  The  lines  he  has 
chosen  from  Lord  Tennyson’s  “  Ulysses  ”  to  stand  on  his  title-page 
are  much  to  the  point,  and  there  are  others  from  the  same  poem 
which  occur  to  one  in  reading  through  his  pleasant  pages.  But 
most  vividly  of  all  come  home,  to  us  at  least,  a  stanza  from  the 
same  poet,  which  we  feel  sure  must  often  have  been  in  Mr.  Yates’s 
mind  as  he  was  recording  for  the  amusement  of  the  present  age 
his  recollections  of  the  past : — 

Go,  therefore,  thou  !  thy  betters  went 
Long  since,  and  came  no  more  ; 

With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 
From  many  a  tavern-door, 

With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters  ; 

The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Yates  is  at  all  inclined  to  praise  the  generations 
which  are  gone  at  the  expense  of  those  which  are  nowv  Least  of 
all  men  who  have  “  brought  fire  from  the  fountains  of  the  past  ”  is 
that  his  way.  Whatever  he  may  think,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  in  his  eyes  the  peaches  we  raise  are  not  as  fine  as  those 
of  our  fathers ;  that  the  coffee-mills  in  which  we  grind  our  care 
and  sorrow  do  their  work  less  thoroughly  than  those  “  Bon 
Gaultier”  sang.  To  him  the  world  is  a  very  pleasant  world,  and 
those  who  live  in  it  very  pleasant  people.  The  habit  of  mind 
which  his  favourite  Ulysses  praises  in  his  comrades, 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine, 

is  his  too.  His  book  is  singularly  rich  in  memories,  not  only  of 
men  who  are  gone,  but  of  the  world  that  is  gone  with  them — 
that  old  Bohemia,  of  which  for  us  Warrington  and  l’endennis 
are  the  ideal  inhabitants,  and  poor  Captains  Costigan  and  Shandon 
perhaps  the  real.  As  one  of  the  bards  of  that  merry  land  has  sung : — 

Though  the  latitude’s  rather  uncertain, 

The  longitude  equally  vague, 

That  person  I  pity  who  knows  not  the  city, 

The  beautiful  city  of  Prague. 

The  present  generation  know  it  not.  The  smart  restaurants, 
music-halls,  and  refreshment  bars,  in  which  and  in  whose  society 
certain  young  wits  seem  to  find  their  soul3  to-day,  is  not  at  all  like 
the  real  Bohemia.  Mr.  Yates  tells  a  story  of  one  “  Charlotte,”  the 
Hebe  of  Godwin’s,  a  famous  supper-house  of  the  old  time  in  the 
Strand,  near  St.  Mary’s  Church.  She  had  the  immortal  reputation 
of  being  the  only  human  being  who  had  ever  closed  the  mouth  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  which  she  did  in  this  wise: — “He  had  been 
asking  for  some  time  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  ;  and  when 
at  length  Charlotte  placed  before  him  the  steaming  jorum,  she  said, 
‘  There  it  is,  you  troublesome  little  man ;  mind  you  don't  fall  into 
it  and  drown  yourself!  ’  ” 

This  British  Bohemia  Mr.  Yates  knew  well,  though  he  was 
among  rather  than  of  it,  as  he  tells  us  : — 

From  the  circumstances  of  my  life — my  early  marriage,  the  regular 
habits  formed  by,  and  necessary  for,  my  holding  my  appointment  in  the 
Post  Office,  and  from  a  certain  distaste  for  what  formed  an  integral  portion 

*  Edmund  Yates:  his  Recollections  and  Experiences.  2  vols.  London: 
Bentley  &  Son.  1884. 


of  the  career— I  was  never  a  real  Bohemian.  But  when  my  lot  was  cast 
among  them,  and  when  they  saw  that,  though  not  “  to  the  manner 
born,”  I  bad  many  tastes  and  pursuits  in  common  with  theirs,  I  gradually 
won  my  way  into  their  regard,  and  formed  many  close  friendships,  some 
of  which  happily  exist  to  this  day,  while  others  are  among  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  life. 

Iu  one  of  his  most  amusing  chapters,  “  The  Influence  of  Pen- 
dennis,”  Mr.  Yates  quotes  at  length  some  verses  of  Albert  Smith’s 
and  his  own,  in  which  the  denizens  of  Bohemia  are  portrayed. 
They  were  written  on  the  foundation  of  “  The  Fielding,”  a  Club 
started  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Cider  Cellars  Club  by  sundry 
choice  spirits,  including  Thackeray,  who  gave  it  its  name — since, 
by  the  way,  appropriated  by  another  and  different  sort  of  institu¬ 
tion.  There,  in  those  merry  lines,  one  sees  the  wits  in  their 
“  tavern-hours,”  each  one  checked  ofl  by  some  happy  characteristic ; 
Thackeray,  Albert  Smith,  John  Leech  (a  merrier  man  than  those 
who  saw  him  only  in  a  crowd  might  think),  Arcedeckne  (the 
original  of  Foker),  William  Bolland  (original  of  Fred  Bayham.  and 
of  Mr.  Yates’s  own  William  Bowker),  Tom  Taylor,  George  Henry 
Lewes,  Peter  Cunningham,  Frank  Talfourd,  Sir  Charles  Taylor, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Jullien,  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  Tom  Macdonald 
(the  “  laughing  Tom  ”  of  Thackeray's  famous  “  Ballad  of  Bouilla¬ 
baisse  ”),  Tom  Bowlby,  the  Times'  correspondent  who  died  in  a 
Chinese  dungeon,  and  many  another  the  shadow  of  whose  name 
looms  less  largely  on  the  page  of  Time.  Neither  Jerrold  nor 
Dickens  seems  to  have  been  of  the  baud,  nor  the  brothers  Brough, 
William  and  Robert,  “clean  Brough  and  clever  Brough,”  the  latter 
a  man  of  brilliant  wasted  talents,  of  whom  Mr.  Yates  has  much 
to  tell.  Other  denizens  of  this  pleasant  land  who  pass  before  us 
over  these  pages  are  Frank  Smedley,  author  of  Frank  Fairleigh  and 
Lewis  Arundel,  William  O'Connell,  cousin  of  the  great  “Libe¬ 
rator,”  Irish  among  Irishmen,  the  original  of  the  immortal 
Mulligan,  a  source  of  some  of  the  best  stories  in  the  book;  John 
Oxenford,  remembered  mostly  as  the  most  amiable  of  theatrical 
critics,  but  who  might,  had  he  cared,  have  been  remembered  for 
much  better  things  ;  Mr.  Sala,  with  the  historian  himself  one  of  the 
few  in  whose  ears  the  echoes  of  those  midnight  chimes  ring  still. 
“  We  have  lost,”  they  would  say  with  Thackeray,  “  our  wTay  to 
Bohemia  now,  but  it  is  certain  that  Prague  was  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  the  world.” 

Bohemia,  however,  is  not  the  only  country,  nor  Prague  the  only 
city,  through  which  Mr.  Yates  takes  us.  He  begins  at  the 
very  beginning  of  things.  After  some  very  early  memories  of 
the  old  Adelphi  days,  and  reading  a  letter  Irom  Walter  Scott  to 
Terry,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Yates’s  father  in  that  theatre,  we  are 
taken  to  school  with  him  at  Highgate,  where,  as  the  son  of  an 
actor  (and  such  a  good  actor,  too),  he  was  regarded  with  some 
curiosity,  and  apparently  a  little  suspicion,  for  actors  and  their 
belongings  were  not  in  those  days  the  objects  of  universal  adora¬ 
tion  as  now.  Then  we  go  to  Diisseldorf,  and  drink  beer  and 
smoke  tobacco  with  the  students  at  their  “  Kneipe.”  After  that 
comes  the  Post  Office,  which  Mr.  Yates  entered  when  only  six¬ 
teen  ;  and  recollections  of  London  as  it  was  near  forty  years  ago. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  the  notables  of  the  time,  beauties,  wits, 
and  dandies,  including  D'Orsay,  the  king  of  all  dandies,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  “  with  clear-cut  features  and  raven  hair,” 
which  Carlyle,  by  the  way,  found  dark  auburn.  Then  the  play¬ 
houses  are  reviewed,  with  the  plays  and  players  that  filled,  or 
emptied,  them;  the  places  of  amusement,  the  Coal  Hole  and 
the  Cider  Cellars  (Thackeray’s  Cave  of  Harmony  and  Back 
Kitchen),  Evans’s  (then  in  its  prime),  the  “Judge  ai»l  Jury,” 
taverns,  oyster-rooms,  casinos,  the  “  hells  ”  in  and  about  St. 
James's  Street,  and  such  more  moral  resorts  as  the  Coliseum,  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  and  the  Polytechnic,  its  younger  and  more 
diversified  rival.  Then  marriage  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the 
famous  yellow  numbers  of  Fendennis  that  sent  Mr.  Yates  into 
literature,  and  the  first  child  of  his  brain  was  born,  “  I  grieve  to 
say,  in  church,  in  St.  John’s  Wood's  Chapel,  facing  down  the  Park 
Road,  and  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of  Lord’s.”  His  early 
wrestlings  with  publishers  and  editors  are  told  with  great  humour 
and  a  pleasant  sense  of  surmounted  difficulties.  For  good  or  ill 
fortune  the  “frolic  welcome  ”  was  never  wanting,  and,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  the  fortune  was  mostly  good.  Indeed,  the  young 
men  of  those  days,  the  “  souls  who  toiled  and  wrought  and. 
fought  with  me,”  if  they  were  not  such  polished  and  universal 
geniuses  as  their  descendants,  seem  at  any  rate  to  have  had  a  fund 
of  good  humour,  good  pluck,  and  good  fellowship,  which  stood 
them  perhaps  in  still  better  stead.  Then  followed  a  regular  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  Daily  News,  the  editorship  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
his  first  novel,  Broken  to  Harness,  inspired  by  the  surroundings 
of  a  house  at  Willesden  where  Mr.  Yates  lived  in  1863,  to  be 
followed  in  regular  succession  by  the  other  clever  stories  we  all 
know.  The  Post  Office  was  given  up  in  1 872,  and  then  came  a 
moment  of  doubt. 

From  time  to  time — indeed,  whenever  I  had  a  few  spare  moments  to 
devote  to  reflection — I  was  desperately  nervous  about  the  future.  The 
regular  income — so  regular,  though  not  very  large — had  stopped  for  ever, 
and  I  was  wholly  dependent  upon  my  own  brains  for  provision  for  my 
family.  1  was  in  full  work,  it  was  true  ;  but  I  was  constantly  asking 
myself  how  long  that  would  last.  I  had  been  writing  novels  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  though  I  had  fortunately  had  no  experience  of  “  drawing  a 
blank”  on  my  brain  coverts,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  pretty 
nearly  told  all  1  had  to  tell,  and  that  future  attempts  would  be  but  a  going- 
over  of  the  old  ground.  In  ordinary  press-work,  too,  I  had  as  much  to  do 
as  I  wished  ;  but  I  felt  anything  but  inclined  to  regard  as  the  mainstay  of 
my  fortunes  what  I  had  hitherto  only  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to  "my 
income;  and  yet  what  other  means  were  there  by  which  money  might  be 
honestly  made  ? 
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This  question  was  answered  by  another  put  to  him  by  a  friend, 
“  Why  not  go  to  America?’’  Mr.  Yates  had  already  had  some 
experience  and  success  in  his  own  country  as  a  lecturer,  though 
only  in  an  intermittent  way  ;  but  in  America,  his  friend  told 
him,  lecturing  was  a  regular  profession  and  a  well-paid  one.  For 
America  accordingly  he  sailed  in  August  1872,  being,  possibly  not 
much  cheered  on  the  voyage  out  by  the  assurance  of  a  candid 
native  of  the  country  that  he  was  more  like  “a  British  athlete 
going  out  to  icrestle”  than  au  author.  Wrestle  he  did,  and  most 
successfully,  for  six  months,  travelling  26,000  miles  and  delivering 
106  lectures  principally  on  the  literary  notables  of  the  day. 

During  the  whole  of  my  visit  I  never  had  an  unpleasant  word  from  any 
one.  1  made  no  enemies,  and  even  “  candid  friends  ”  were  good  enough  to 
spare  me.  I  went  a  stranger,  I  returned  leaving  troops  of  frieuds.  1  went 
with  a  lean  purse  and  vague  prospects,  I  returned  with  1,500 L  and  an  ap¬ 
pointment  worth  1,200 1.  a  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  1  should  regard 
with  affection  and  gratitude  a  land  where  I  had  such  an  emphatically 
“good  time,”  and  from  which  I  received  such  substantial  benelit. 

The  appointment  was  that  of  European  Correspondent  to  the 
New  York  Herald.  This  Mr.  Yates  held  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  but  little  re3t,  rushing  about  from  country  to 
country  and  capital  to  capital — Vienna,  Paris,  Madrid,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — wherever  great  things  were  being  done,  or  great  sights  to 
be  seen.  Mr.  Yates’s  volumes  are  a  bright  and  lively  record  of 
lifty  years  passed  in  much  hard  work  and  hearty  pleasure,  shared 
by  as  many  and  as  staunch  friends  as  any  man  need  wish  for. 


RED  INDIAN  FOLKLORE.* 

IT  is  curious  that,  on  the  whole,  we  know  so  little  of  the 
mythology  and  folklore  of  the  natives  of  North  America. 
Longfellow’s  Hiawatha  is  a  composite  performance,  borrowed  in 
manner  from  tho  Kalewala,  and  made  up  out  of  hints  chiefly 
found  in  Schoolcraft’s  Algic  llesearclies.  Schoolcraft  did  the  best 
he  could,  according  to  his  lights,  when  he  and  his  collaborators 
collected  these  Algonquin  legends.  They  narrated  the  Indian 
Miirchen,  however,  in  stilted  modern  style;  and  somehow  one 
always  has  a  certain  diffidence  in  using  Schoolcraft’s  authority. 
The  old  Jesuit  Relations  appear  more  trustworthy ;  but  the  Jesuits 
seldom  give  us  myths  which  they  probably  regarded  with  all  the 
Apostle’s  contempt  for  “  old  wives’  fables.”  Now,  at  last,  a  great 
authority  in  such  fables,  and  a  man  singularly  in  sympathy  with 
wild  races,  Mr.  Leland,  has  collected  the  lore,  not  of  the  untamed 
"Western  red-men,  but  of  the  Indians  (Micmac,  Passamaquoddy, 
and  Penobscot)  who  linger  on — remnants  of  the  Algonquin  stock 
— in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Leland’s  book  is  the  most 
delightful  that  can  reach  the  hands  of  a  lover  of  tradition.  He 
keeps  in  his  narrative  the  Indian  manner  of  telling;  he  does  not 
lose  their  humour,  their  fresh  sense  of  wonder.  Again,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  the  most  scientific  pains  to  secure  accuracy  in  his 
versions.  He  found  that  the  old  people  knew  the  myths  best, 
and  remembered  having  heard  them  sung  a9  poem9.  The  Indians 
are  now  more  or  less  Catholic  Christians ;  but  they  still  distinguish 
between  “  what  we  hear,”  “  what  they  tell  us”— that  is,  between 
the  lessons  of  missionaries  or  stories  of  trappers — and  “  what  was 
from  of  old  ” — namely,  native  traditions.  Mr.  Leland  has  had 
wampum  records  explained  to  him  by  “  the  ODly  living  Indian 
who  has  the  key  to  them”;  he  has  diligently  listened  to  Indian 
raconteurs,  and  he  has  consulted  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Silas  T. 
Band  and  other  missionaries  and  collectors.  Thus  we,  at  least, 
incline  to  regard  Mr.  Leland’s  lind  as  “  honest  Injun,”  genuine 
popular  myths  and  Miirchen. 

80  far  we  can  go  in  complete  harmony  with  our  author ;  when 
we  come  to  theory  we  venture  to  differ  rather  from  the  tendency 
of  Mr.  Leland’s  ideas  than  from  dogmatic  statements.  These  he 
does  not  make.  He  inclines,  however,  to  think  that  much  of  the 
Indian  mythology  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  early  Scandi¬ 
navian  settlers  in  Greenland  and  “Vineland.”  Mr.  Leland’s 
notion  is  that  the  cosmogonic  theories  of  Indian  myths,  and  many 
of  the  adventures  of  Glooskap  and  Lox,  are  variants  (passed 
through  the  American  mind)  of  Eddaic  legends  of  the  beginning 
of  things  and  of  the  feats  of  Thor,  Odin,  and  Loki.  These  would 
reach  the  Skriilings  from  the  Norsemen,  and  then  filter  down  to 
the  Red  Indians.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  hypothesis. 
Catholic  Norsemen  who  landed  in  the  extreme  north  of  America 
may  have  retained  Eddaic  legends,  may  have  told  them  to  the 
Eskimo,  and  thence  they  may  have  reached  the  Indians.  We 
are  much  more  disposed  to  believe,  however,  that  Norse  and 
Indian  myths  resemble  each  other,  just  as  Greek,  Australian,  and 
Andaman  myths  resemble  each  other,  because  all  were  at  first 
produced  by  the  minds  of  men  on  an  equal  level  of  savagery.  The 
truth  is  that  Norse  myths  are  not  much  more  like  Indian  myths 
than  African  myths  are  or  the  tales  of  the  New  Zealanders.  The 
stronger  resemblances  maj  be  accounted  for  by  similarity  of 
local  and  climatic  conditions.  The  people  who  evolved  the 
Eddaic  legends  dwelt,  in  a  cold  northern  world  of  long  winters. 
So  did  the  tellers  of  the  Passamaquoddy  legends.  Thus  both 
Norsemen  and  Passamaquoddys  would  give  the  bear,  wolf,  and 
ash-tree  the  place  in  their  myths  which  Zulus  and  Hottentots 
would  give  to  lions,  jackals,  and  elephants.  For  such  reasons  as 

*  The  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England.  Bv  C.  G.  Leland.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 

A  Migration  Legend  of  the  Cre  h  Indians.  Bv  A.  S.  Gatsshet.  Phila¬ 
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these  the  resemblances  will  be  greater  between  myths  of  Northern 
races  than  between  myths  of  Eskimo  and  South  Sea  islanders, 
though  these,  too,  are  extremely  like  each  other. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  examples.  In  all  savage  mythology 
the  world  of  the  past  is  tenanted  and,  to  some  extent,  created  by  a 
non-natural  race  of  magicians,  most  frequently  conceived  of  under 
animal  forms.  One  of  Mr.  Lelaud’s  Indians  stated  this  with 
scientific  accuracy: — “In  old  times  men  were  as  animals,  and 
animals  as  men  ;  how  this  was  no  one  knows.”  W7hy  this  was  we 
do  know  ;  the  myth  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  savage  state 
of  fancy,  which  draws  no  line  between  men  and  the  other  things 
in  the  world.  Now  this  feature  of  savage  myths — “  men  were  a3 
animals,  and  animals  as  men  ” — naturally  occurs  in  Scandinavian 
legend,  where  a  man  has  an  otter  or  a  snake  for  brother,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Passamaquoddy.  But  this  proves  no  connexion, 
because  precisely  the  same  feature  is  found  in  New  Zealand, 
Hottentot,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Australian  mythical  legend.  In 
all  “  men  were  as  animals,  and  animals  as  men,”  and  gods  were  as 
men,  and  animals  were  as  gods. 

As  no  one  will  say  that  Greeks  borrowed  from  Australians,  or 
Melanesians  from  Passamaquoddys,  so  this  basis  of  resemblance 
indicates  no  borrowing  between  “  Vikings  ”  and  Micmacs.  Once 
more,  in  all  mythologies  we  find  the  culture-hero  and  demiurge,, 
who  partly  creates  men  and  things,  or,  at  least,  who  gives  them 
their  present  form.  In  Africa  he  is  a  grasshopper  or  spider,  in 
North-West  America  a  coyote  or  dog ;  in  Aryan  India  he  is  a  god 
who  can  assume  the  forms  of  bull,  ram,  quail,  and  so  forth  ;  in  the 
Edda  he  is  anthropomorphic,  but  often  puts  on  animal  form.  The 
more  savage  the  race,  the  more  completely  zoomorphic  the 
demiurge  and  teacher  of  arts.  We  shall  find  him  a  thing  of  shift¬ 
ing  shape  among  the  Passamaquoddys.  Once  more,  all  savage 
myths  have  their  dualism,  their  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  their  Qat, 
and  the  mischief-making  brother  of  Qat,  their  Maui,  the  good, 
and  Tangaroa  the  fool,  their  evil  being.  Among  Mr.  Leland’s 
Indians,  Glooskap  (a  person  of  various  animal  shapes,  and  also 
anthropomorphic),  is  the  good  character,  his  brother  Malsumis  is  tho 
evil  character,  and  wears  the  shape  of  a  wolf.  Again,  Glooskap  is 
the  benevolent  Odin  of  these  rude  tales,  Lox  is  the  tricky  malevolent 
Loki.  The  resemblance  between  the  names  Lox  and  Loki  seems 
curious.  But  does  it  prove  more  than  the  divine  name  Ra,  in 
Egypt  and  Mangaia,  or  than  the  fact  that  the  Rat  is  the  sacred 
beast  of  Ra  ?  So  far  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  common 
features  in  Eddaic  and  Passamaquoddy  myths  are  no  less  common 
to  other  distant  nations.  Glooskap  was  born  in  the  usual  way ; 
Malsumis  rent  his  mother's  side  and  destroyed  her.  These  two 
brothers  had  each  his  “  bane,”  some  feeble  soft  weapon  that  would 
kill  him,  as  mistletoe  would  kill  Balder.  This  occurs  in  other 
North  American  myths,  and  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  any¬ 
thing  quite  parallel  in  other  mythologies.  The  point  counts  to 
Mr.  Leland’s  theory,  if  it  counts  at  all.  Here  is  a  less  successful 
analogy.  “  According  to  the  Indians  of  Maine,  Glooskap  made 
the  first  men  from  the  ash-tree.”  Man  also  sprang  from  the  ash- 
tree  in  the  Edda.  But  human  beings  sprang  from  ash-trees  in 
Greek  myth  also  ;  did  Passamaquoddys  borrow  from  Greece  ?  No, 
Mr.  Leland  may  say,  but  Greeks  and  Norse  are  both  Aryans,  and 
inherited  the  story  of  the  ash.  Well)  we  reply,  did  the  Ovahereroes 
of  South  Africa  borrow  their  tree  out  of  which  man  came  from 
Vikings  or  Passamaquoddys  ?  “  Out  of  the  Omumborombunga 

tree  came,  in  the  beginning,  the  first  man  and  woman,”  like  Ask 
and  Embla.  The  Omumborombunga  tree  of  the  Ovahereroes  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  near  an  ash  as  they  can  get  in  their  climate.  Oak  had 
the  same  place— a  rival  of  ash — in  Greek  myth.  Among  the  Zulus 
a  reed  takes  the  place  of  the  ash.  Once  more,  if  a  Norse  being  is 
born  under  the  armpit  of  another  being,  and  if  a  similar  birth 
occurs  among  the  Indians,  we  must  not  forget  the  South  Sea 
parallels.  If  the  feet  of  Lox  are  male  and  female,  and  if  Lox  is 
Gold,  Lox  can  hardly  also  be  the  Eddaic  Ymir,  “one  of  whose  feet 
got  a  son  on  the  other.”  However,  resemblance  between  Norse  and 
Red  Indian  myths  seems  a  good  deal  strained  by  Mr.  Leland.  It 
might  seem  conclusive  for  the  notion  to  which  Mr.  Leland  inclines, 
if  resemblances  even  more  extraordinary  did  not  exist  in  the  myths 
of  Samoa,  Japan,  the  Cape,  Siberia,  and  New  Zealand,  where 
no  hypothesis  of  borrowing  is  proposed.  As  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Leland’s  bias  towards  a  theory  of  borrowing  or  transmission,  we 
may  cite  his  remark  that  “  the  magic  arrows  of  Glooskap  .... 
are  of  course  world-wide,  and  date  from  those  of  Abaris,  and  those 
used  among  the  ancient  Jews  for  divinations.”'  World-wide  they 
can  hardly  be,  for  the  bow  itself  is  only  partially  distributed  ;  but 
what  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  “they  date  from  those  of 
Abaris”?  As  another  type  of  similarity  in  myths  where  bor¬ 
rowing  appears  out  of  the  question,  we  may  select  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Bull-frog,  which  (like  Phairshon’s  son) 
“swallowed  all  the  water  ”  (pp.  114,  119).  Now  this  legend  is 
found  among  the  natives  of  Victoria  and  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  where  it  is  mixed  up  with  an  adventure  known  to  the 
Malagassies.  We  would  gladly  continue  to  pass  Mr.  Leland’s 
delightful  tales  in  review,  pointing  out  analogies  among  widely 
severed  peoples.  But  space  has  its  limits  ;  and  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  by  recommending  Mr.  Leland's  book  to  all  lovers  of  folk¬ 
lore,  and  the  tale  of  Glooskap  and  the  victorious  baby  (p.  120)  to 
all  lovers  of  children.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  we  have  by  no  means 
glanced  at  all  the  common  points  between  the  Passamaquoddy 
and  the  Edda,  and  that  the  opinion  to  which  Mr.  Leland  inclines 
may  win  the  assent  of  many  archaeologists. 

The  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians ,'part  of  Dr.  Brinton’s 
“  Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature,"  is  a  much  less 
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diverting  volume.  Mr.  Gatschet  has  edited  a  version  of  the 
legend  which  the  Creeks  inscribed  in  red  and  black  letters  on 
a  buffalo-hide,  and  which  used  to  hang  in  the  Georgia  Office. 
Perhaps,  if  any  one  would  look  cleverly  enough,  he  might  find 
it  now  in  the  Colonial  Office  somewhere ;  but  so  far  search 
has  been  in  vain.  The  legend  occupies  seven  pages  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  rest  being  historical,  ethnological, 
and  rather  conjectural  philological  notes.  The  volume,  unreadable 
by  the  general  reader,  has  pickings  for  the  anthropologist.  We 
give  one.  The  wandering  ancestors  of  the  Creeks  “  found  a  race 
of  people  with  flat  heads  in  possession  of  the  mounds  in  the 
Kasichta  fields.  These  people  used  bows  and  arrows,  with  strings 
made  of  sinews.  The  Aliktchalgi,  or  great  physic-makers,  sent 
some  rats  in  the  night-time,  which  gnawed  the  strings,  and  in 
the  morning  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  flat-heads”  (see  also 
the  version  on  p.  247).  Now,  Mr.  Leland,  compare  Herodotus, 
ii.  141,  and  decide  whether  the  Creeks  borrowed  this  tale  from 
Egyptians,  or  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Troad  (see  Smintheus  in 
Strabo),  or  from  the  Chinese,  among  whom  Liebrecht  finds  the 
narrative  P  If  we  could  tell  how  thi3  story  of  rats  or  mice  and 
bowstrings  got  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes  by  way  of  the  Troad  to 
China  and  thence  to  Georgia,  we  should  hold  the  secret  of  the 
diffusion  of  Myths. 


LIFE  OF  THE  QUEEN.* 

“  jVf O  man,”  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “reads  long  together  with  a 

-L 1  folio  on  his  table.  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire 
and  hold  readily  in  the  hand  are  the  most  useful,  after  all.  Such 
books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading.”  And  certainly, 
although  a  man  may  be  willing  to  bear  the  burden  on  his  lap  of 
the  Doctor’s  own  Dictionary,  in  its  original  edition,  for  the  sake 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  to  be  found  in  its  definitions,  and  although 
he  may  not  mind  the  trouble  of  getting  the  lamp  and  the  table 
into  proper  focus  to  read  some  pregnant  sentence  in  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  he  will  he  little  disposed  to  incur  bodily  pain  and  discom¬ 
fort  in  order  to  master  two  unwieldy  volumes  which  contain  little 
beyond  extracts  from  the  Court  Circular  of  the  last  fifty  years 
or  so. 

These  volumes  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  a  person  wishing 
to  refresh  his  memory  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Coal  Exchange,  or  as  to  the  order  in  which  a  Royal  procession 
made  its  way  to  Guildhall.  But,  as  a  biography  of  Her  Majesty, 
they  must  he  pronounced  a  dead  failure.  Miss  Tytler  has  doubt¬ 
less  done  her  best  with  the  materials  which  she  had  at  hand ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  been  supplied  with  little  straw  for  her  brick¬ 
making.  The  corvee  the  publishers  have  imposed  upon  her  seems 
to  have  broken  her  strength  and  spirit.  Her  old  lively  and 
picturesque  style  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
jejune  verbiage.  A  Royal  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  Principal 
Macfarlane’s  kindness  in  pointing  out  to  Her  Majesty  the  “  then 
highest  chimney  of  the  world— that  of  the  chemical  works  of  St. 
Rollox,”  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  longer  and  more  sympathetic 
record  than  the  terrible  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  Of  the  Crimean 
War  the  baldest  account  is  given.  One  anecdote  in  connexion 
with  it  is,  however,  interesting,  as  showing  the  strong  passion  of 
patriotism  which  glows  in  the  bosom  of  the  Royal  lady  who 
reigns  in  all  our  hearts.  When  Lord  Cardigan  had  come  back 
to  England  he  was  one  day  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  took  two 
of  the  young  Princes  in  his  lap.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  “  You 
must  hurry  hack  to  Sebastopol  and  take  it,  or  else  it  will  kill 
mamma.”  When  the  Great  Duke  died,  the  Queen  wrote  in  her 
Diary  that  he  was  “England’s  pride,  her  glory,  her  hero,  the 
greatest  man  she  ever  had  produced  ” ;  and,  again,  “  one  cannot 
think  of  this  country  without  the  Duke,  our  immortal  hero.” 
Miss  Tytler  thinks  that  there  is  “fond  exaggeration”  in  these 
•expressions.  We  trust  that  she  is  alone  in  thinking  so. 

Of  the  Prince  Consort  we  learn  nothing  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  But  it  is  rather  amusing  to  be  told  that  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  “sacrificed  himself”  in  con¬ 
senting  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  England.  King 
Leopold  and  Baron  Stockmar  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  spoken  of  as 
very  noble  and  heroic  personages.  That  the  one  was  a  wise  and 
affectionate  uncle  and  that  the  other  was  a  most  loyal  and  disin¬ 
terested  servant  has  been  amply  and  clearly  shown  in  Sir  Theodore 
Martin’s  admirable  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  the  very 
burlesque  of  sycophancy  to  pretend  that  either  of  these  astute  and 
very  “  earthy  ”  persons  was  a  man  of  lofty  principle,  or  in  any 
way  worthy  of  the  generous  affection  borne  to  them  by  him  who 
wore 

the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 

Some  smaller  incidents  are  very  funnily  introduced  into  this 
record  of  Her  Majesty’s  life.  It  i3  deemed  worthy  of  chronicle 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen’s  reign  the  then  Marquess  of 
Waterford  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  wild  pranks  and  practical  jokes. 
In  the  “  brilliant  galaxy  ”  of  wits  and  authors  who  have  illustrated 
the  Victorian  epoch,  a  conspicuous  place  13  given  to  “  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  the  essayist,”  who  was  once  described  by  a  great  and  genial 
satirist  as  “  a  very  little  superior  Martin  Earquhar  Tapper.” 
Miss  Tytler  has  ever  a  generous  word  for  her  contemporary 
worthies,  especially  if  they  are  her  compatriots  also.  She  is  pro¬ 
fuse  in  her  praise  of  Lord  Lynedoch,  and  enthusiastic  in  her  com- 

*  The  Life  of  Her  'Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  London: 
Virtue  &  Co. 


meudation  of  David  Wilkie.  She  does  not  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  other  painter  whose  small  son  told  Her  Majesty  that  two 
“  studies  from  the  nude  ”  in  his  father's  atelier  were  portraits  of 
himself  and  his  brother,  “  only  we  don’t  really  go  about  without 
clothes,  you  know.”  The  same  child  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
his  Sovereign,  saying  bluntly,  “  I  don't  like  you.”  “  But  why 
don't  you  like  me,  my  boy  ?  ”  inquired,  with  some  bewilderment, 
the  loving  mother  of  other  hoys.  “  Because,”  was  the  sturdy  but 
somewhat  ignorant  reply,  “  you  are  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
you  killed  Queen  Mary.”  Her  Majesty  assured  the  little  man  that 
he  was  mistaken  ;  that,  so  far  from  killing  Queen  Mary,  she  had 
always  been  very  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  luckless  monarch  as 
whose  descendant  she  inherited  the  Crowns  both  of  England  and 
of  Scotland. 

Miss  Tytler  seldom  rises  superior  to  common  prejudice.  Even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  majestic  Emperor  Nicholas  she  sees  some¬ 
thing  unpleasing  and  sinister.  Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  was 
defeated  while  “  fighting  against  the  Austrian  rule.”  She  has  no 
friendly  stone  to  throw  on  the  cairn  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover, 
who  once  said,  “  I  don’t  think  that  I  was  ever  quite  the  bad  man 
the  newspapers  said  I  was,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  been 
a  much  better  man  than  I  have  been  if  my  mother  had  been  less 
uniformly  harsh  and  unjust  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.”  The 
story  of  the  Queen’s  various  visits  to  her  nobles  as  narrated 
in  these  volumes  has  generally  little  interest  for  persons  who  are 
neither  Court  newsmen  nor  curious  in  the  arrangement  of 
pageantries.  But  two  letters  written  by  the  great  Dube  while 
the  Queen  was  his  guest  at  Strathfieldsaye  are  worth  quoting. 
The  first  was  addressed  to  a  writer  who  wished  to  he  present 
at  all  the  grand  doings  in  his  capacity  as  representative  of  the 
public  press.  It  ran  thus : — “  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 

Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. - ,  and  begs  leave 

to  say  that  he  does  not  see  what  his  house  at  Strathfieldsaye  has 
to  do  with  the  public  press.”  The  other  was  a  general  circular 
addressed  to  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  people  who  in¬ 
vaded  his  Grace’s  privacy  and  that  of  the  Sovereign  : — 
“  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  begs  that  persons  who 
wish  to  see  his  house  will  drive  up  to  the  hall-door  and  ring  the 
bell,  and  that  they  will  abstain  from  walking  on  the  flagstones 
and  looking  at  the  windows.” 

For  the  verification  of  mostly  unimportant  facts,  such  as  the 
exact  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  weight  of  a  royal  wedding-cake, 
these  volumes  may  have  their  use.  As  history  or  biography,  or 
even  as  aids  to  the  study  of  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
history  or  biography,  they  are  wellnigh  worthless.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  Miss  Tytler's  native  talent  frees  itself  from  the  heavy 
trammels  of  her  thankless  task,  and  in  her  pretty  description  of  old 
Kensington  we  are  glad  to  recognize  and  to  do  homage  to  the 
fresh,  sweet  style  of  the  artist  who  drew  Lady  Bell  and  the  two 
Phemies.  One  of  the  funniest  features  of  this  book  is  the  pompous 
imprimatur  given  to  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  by  no  less  brilliant 
a  star  in  the  galaxy  of  Victorian  authors  than  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  F.S.A. 


CRIME  ON  THE  PESHAWAR  FRONTIER.* 

NO  measure  of  judicial  reform  has  had  better  results  than  the 
formation  of  High  Courts  of  Justice  in  four  of  our  great 
Indian  provinces.  In  three  out  of  the  four  cases  the  new  High 
Court  was  made  by  amalgamating  the  Supreme  and  the  Sudder 
Courts.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  the  new  Court  rose  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Sudder  Court  of  Agra,  and  was 
transferred  to  Allahabad.  The  credit  of  this  union  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  nearly  everything  that 
he  forecast  has  been  carried  out  in  practice.  The  old  antagonism 
between  the  English  judge  and  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator 
has  well  nigh  disappeared.  The  local  barrister  “  of  five  years’ 
standing  ”  has  ceased  to  deliver  florid  orations  about  the  want  of 
training  on  the  part  of  civilian  magistrates,  who  were  popularly 
supposed,  not  so  very  long  ago,  to  deliver  their  judgments  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  and  to  smoke  hookahs  on  the  Bench.  Judges  trained 
exclusively  in  district  administration  and  the  vernacular  languages 
have  learnt  how  to  charge  juries  orally,  analysing  the  facts  and 
expounding  the  law.  Barrister  judges,  fresh  from  Archbold's 
Criminal  Law,  Russell  on  Crimes,  and  Chitty  on  Pleadings,  have 
found  out  that  many  maxims  admirably  adapted  for  the  assizes 
and  the  Old  Bailey  are  either  worthless  or  noxious  when  applied  to 
Oriental  evidence.  By  the  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  the 
barrister’s  law  and  the  civilian’s  intimate  knowledge  of  native 
habits,  both  parties  have  been  the  gainers  and  justice  has  gained 
more.  However  difficult  it  may  he  forjudges  to  get  at  the  facts 
when  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  have  any  interest  in  distorting  or 
keeping  them  back,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  iu  many  legal 
reforms  India  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  England.  Our  own  country  can 
show  nothing  like  the  Indian  Penal  Code  for  substantive  criminal 
law,  and  even  Archbold  is  inferior  to  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro¬ 
cedure.  In  India  law  and  equity  have  had  no  need  of  fusion, 
because  from  the  earliest  times  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  they  have 
never  been  separated.  The  law  of  appeal,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  has  in  India  been  placed  on  a  clear,  though  rather 

*  iVbfes  on  some  of  the  Characteristics  of  Crime  and  Criminals  in  the 
Peshawar  Division  of  the  Punjab ;  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
Judgments  of  the  Sessions  Court  from  1872  to  1877.  By  G.  R.  Elsmie, 
B.C.S.,  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjab,  and  late  Additional  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Sessions  J udge,  Peshawar.  Lahore  :  W.  Bell.  1884. 
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broad  basis.  All  over  the  country  a  right  of  appeal  belongs  to 
every  suitor,  and  a  second  is  conceded  in  the  majority  of  cases 
on  points  of  law.  In  criminal  trials  before  magistrates  and  District 
Judges  of  Sessions,  every  means  G  now  taken  to  protect  society  as 
■well  as  to  guard  against  a  miscarriage  of  justice  and  a  wrong  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  All  this  has  been  a  work  of  time  ;  and  as 
the  Punjab  has  not  yet  been  thought  suiliciently  advanced  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Fifth  High  Court,  an  ultimate  tribunal 
of  appeal  has  been  found  in  a  Chief  Court,  which,  though  not 
established  by  Royal  charter,  is  modelled  on  the  tribunals  of  the 
Presidencies  and  consists  of  two  civilian  and  one  barrister  judge. 

The  publication  before  us  is  made  up  of  judgments  recorded 
and  notes  taken  by  a  gentleman  who,  after  large  experience  in  a 
wild  frontier  district,  has  risen  to  be  a  J  udge  of  the  Chief  Court 
at  Lahore.  The  volume  is  not  very  bulky.  It  deals  entirely  with 
crimes,  convictions,  and  acquittals  in  serious  cases  ;  there  are  few 
technicalities,  and  readers  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  will  be 
spared  all  those  distressing  doubts  which  are  raised  by  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  Times  every  other  Monday  morr>ng  that  a  certain 
class  of  tenure  has  been  included  or  excluded  from  the  revised 
Draft  of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill.  Even  the  Spectator,  with  its 
fresh,  accurate,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Zemindary  andRyotti 
Settlements,  has  been  bewildered  by  the  apparition  of  an  Utbandi 
tenure.  Mr.  Elsmie  classifies  his  criminals  under  half-a-dozen 
heads,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  as 
thoroughgoing  a  set  of  cut-throats  as  could  be  found  in  Jonathan 
Wild  or  the  Newyate  Calendar.  That  on  the  Peshawar  frontier 
murders  were  frequent ;  that  blood  feuds  were  handed  down 
as  legacies  from  father  to  son  ;  that  terrible  revenge  on  adversaries 
is  prompted  by  the  discovery  of  adulterous  or  dishonourable  in¬ 
trigues,  or  because  abuse  has  been  lavished  on  a  female  relation ; 
that  little  children  are  waylaid,  decoyed,  and  strangled  for  their 
paltry  ornaments ;  and  that  a  watercourse  is  a  fruitful  source  of  an 
affray  attended  with  the  wounding  or  death  of  two  or  three 
villagers,  was  all  known  and  taken  for  granted.  But  it  i3  some¬ 
thing  new  for  a  judge  of  experience  to  tell  us  that,  though  the 
practice  of  false  accusations  prevails  more  or  less  over  all  India,  in 
Peshawar  it  is  found  “  in  a  most  marked  form.”  Hitherto  it  was 
vaguely  supposed  that  the  timid  races  in  the  Southern  or  the 
Bengal  Presidency  resorted  to  fraud  and  falsehood  because  they 
were  deficient  in  manliness  ;  and  that  the  martial  and  courageous 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  could  afford  to 
dispense  with  those  weapons  which  are  the  proverbial  refuges  of 
the  downtrodden  and  the  weak.  But  it  would  seem  that  a 
Mahommedan  of  a  Trans-Indus  district  has  not  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  improving  the  occasion  of  any  violent  death  by 
accusing  the  real  offender,  two  or  three  other  innocent  persons 
against  whom  he  has  an  old  grudge,  and  occasionally  by  keeping 
back  the  name  of  the  real  criminal  altogether,  and  fitting  divers 
indisputable  facts  to  somebody  else.  Another  characteristic  is  the 
indifference  of  the  villagers  to  give  the  police  the  smallest  aid. 
Sometimes  this  arises  out  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  or  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  faction,  or  the  paramount  influence  of  some  elder, 
who  thinking  inquiry  expensive  and  troublesome,  wishes  to  save 
his  friends  the  bother  of  a  journey  to  the  head  Station.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  now  and  then  a  criminal  admits  his  guilt  in  the 
most  startling  and  unsophisticated  fashion,  and  appears  to  think 
that  he  has  only  conformed  to  an  honoured  tradition  in  resorting 
to  the  pistol  or  the  knife.  We  select  a  few  of  the  typical  cases  of 
various  sorts  of  crimes,  which,  our  administrators  have  to  demon¬ 
strate  by  stern  sentences,  cannot  be  excused  on  payment  of  a  fine 
or  pardoned  because  some  Raja  or  Nawab  manifests  a  paternal 
interest  in  the  accused  persons. 

One  Rahmat-ullah,  a  Jagirdar,  held  a  decree  against  certain 
villagers,  and  some  cows  had  been  attached  and  made  over  for 
safe-keeping  to  one  Mian  Khan.  This  man  was  summoned  to  the 
Revenue  Court  by  a  humble  official,  whom  we  should  call  a 
sheriff’s  officer,  but  who  is  known  as  a  cliaprdssi.  A  quarrel  arises  ; 
Mian  Khan  and  his  friends  cut  down  the  chaprdssi and  the  holder  of 
the  decree,  make  a  clean  bolt  and  escape  arrest.  Other  villagers,  who 
seem  to  have  joined  in  the  affray  from  sheer  force  of  habit  or  instinct, 
were,  however,  implicated,  tried,  and  convicted.  They  were  properly 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  though  fouud  guilty  of  murder, 
because  the  Indian  penal  code  empowers  the  Courts  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  crime  legally  known  as  “  culpable  homicide  amount¬ 
ing  to  murder,”  and  not  to  inflict  capital  sentences  except  in  the 
most  aggravated  cases  and  on  the  worst  offenders.  By  this  proviso 
we  at  once  get  rid  in  India  of  what  corresponds  to  appeals  to  the 
Home  Secretary  and  petitions  from  friends  and  philanthropists  for 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  death.  Mian  Khan,  we  should  state, 
was  eventually  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that,  at  "the  trial,  he  took  the  whole  blame  on  himself  and 
exculpated  his  followers  and  sons.  An  Afghan  woman  was  con¬ 
victed  and  executed  on  her  own  confession.  She  killed  one 
Ghufar  with  a  large  Afghan  knife,  as  he  was  asleep  on  his  charpoy 
or  bed.  Her  plea  was  that  he,  being  her  husband’s  nephew,  had 
violated  her ;  but  unfortunately  three  years  had  elapsed,  on  her 
own  showing,  between  the  oflence  and  the  revenge.  A  young 
Hindu  lad  had  a  quarrel  with  another,  apparently  about  his  own 
age ;  he  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  the  boy  to  the  heart.  In  this 
case  the  offender  admitted  the  act,  but  pleaded  a  previous  struggle 
with  his  opponent,  which  plea  he  could  not  prove.  A  sentence  of 
transportation  for  life  passed  judicially  was  reduced  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  one  of  seven  years’  rigorous  imprisonment 
on  the  judge’s  own  recommendation.  One  Lai  Sing  killed  his  wife 
deliberately  and  on  principle,  and  confessed  to  the  deed  on  three 


different  occasions.  We  are  unable  to  make  out  that  the  woman 
gave  any  provocation  except  bad  language.  The  murderer  was 
executed,  the  Court  holding  that  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  commit  a  second  murder  on  principle  if  cause  were  given. 
These  and  other  crimes  are  distinguished  by  a  readiness  to  resort 
to  violence  which  would  do  credit"  to  a  Californian  of  the  old  days 
handling  his  six-shooter.  In  one  case  too  long  for  analysis  the 
murderous  weapon  was  a  pistol,  and  as  there  was  some  doubt  how 
the  bullet  could  be  identified,  one  witness  unconsciously  antici¬ 
pating  an  episode  in  the  Belt  and  Lawes  case,  actually  showed  in 
court  how  the  bullet  was  made.  He  then  aud  there  with  knife,, 
anvil,  and  hammer,  fashioned  a  bullet,  of  the  same  size  aud  shape, 
and  convinced  the  assessors,  “  unusually  intelligent  men,”  as  well 
as  the  presiding  judge  and  the  two  judges  of  the  Chief  Court, 
to  which  all  capital  cases  are  always  referred. 

To  cut  a  case  in  half,  as  it  were,  and  to  decide  that  the  charge 
is  true  against  one  man  and  false  against  another,  the  evidence  being 
the  same,  would  not  only  militate  against  the  English  practice, 
but  requires  in  India  a  great  deal  of  tact,  experience,  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Falsus  in  uno  falsus  in  omnibus,  would  at  once  be  pleaded 
by  a  practised  advocate  for  the  defence  in  our  own  country.  But 
in  India  things  are  managed  differently,  and  we  find  one  or  two- 
cases  in  which  both  judge  and  assessors  give  very  good  and 
substantial  reasons  for  believing  the  evidence  as  it  affected 
J  uma,  and  disbelieving  the  same  as  it  inculpated  Haidar  and  two 
others.  They  relied  on  a  clear  motive  for  the  crime  in  one- 
instance,  and  explained  their  doubt  in  the  other  by  its  absence, 
and  by  the  fact  that  “false  accusations  were  in  accordance 
with  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  country.”  In  one  trial  a 
father,  son,  and  two  relatives  were  all  accused  of  murder  under- 
such  improbable  conditions  that  they  were  all  acquitted  at. 
once.  Indeed  we  think  that  the  magistrate  was  hardly  justified 
in  making  the  committal.  The  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  had 
refused  to  implicate  any  one.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  the  real 
criminal  and  two  or  three  innocent  persons  were  placed  on  their 
trial  needlessly,  or  the  right  man  was  shielded  though  well 
known,  because  it  was  more  convenient  to  pay  off  some  one  else, 
the  assessors  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  a  land  of  instinct. 
They  scrutinized  carefully  the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses,  and  pro¬ 
bably  they  may  have  heard  out  of  court  something  of  the  real  facts. 
This  may  be  startling  to  English  lawyers,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  judge’s  and  assessors’  discrimination  and  of  the  substantial 
justice  of  their  verdicts.  In  fact,  were  excrescences  and  additions 
and  false  colourings  to  be  taken  as  reasons  for  disbelieving  the- 
chief  evidence,  many  scoundrels  would  get  off  aud  society  would 
not  be  safe. 

While  then,  some  persons  may  run  a  chance  of  being  implicated 
in  what  Jonathan  Oldbuck  termed  “  a  lie  with  a  circumstance,” 
others  may  incur  needless  danger  by  making  a  false  and  foolish 
defence.  The  judge  on  such  occasions  has  really  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  accused.  A  man  had  a  quarrel  with  another  who  came  to- 
cut  grass,  and  it  seems,  flourished  an  old  English  musket  in  order 
to  threaten  his  opponent.  The  musket  went  off',  half  by  design 
half  by  accident,  and  killed  the  trespasser.  The  accused  was  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  plead  that  he  fired  off  his  gun  at  an  eagle  ;  that  the- 
deceased  was  shot  by  some  one  else  ;  and  that  he  was  made  a  scape¬ 
goat.  The  magistrate  and  the  Sessions  Judge  and  the  Appellate 
Court  found  a  verdict  equivalent  to  one  of  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  the  prisoner  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  The  assessors, 
we  note,  had  been  got  at  out  of  court,  and  gave  absurd  reasons 
for  acquittal.  Assessors,  we  should  state,  are  not  like  juries. 
They  assist  the  judge,  but  have  no  right  to  acquit  or  condemn. 
Two  persons  were  accused  of  culpable  homicide,  amounting  to 
murder,  in  killing  a  man  of  forty  betrothed  to  a  girl  of  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  case  was  very  complicated,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  body  where  it  had  been  placed  purposely,  half-way 
down  a  precipice,  to  the  wish  of  one  prisoner  to  marry  the  girl 
himself,  and  to  the  position  of  another  as  head  of  the  village.  So 
the  judge  offered  a  pardon  to  the  latter  if  he  would  tell  the  whole 
truth.  It  turned  out  that  he  alone  had  done  the  deed  when  he 
caught  the  deceased  with  his  wife,  and  had  thrown  him  down  the 
precipice  to  conceal  the  murder.  So  the  grave  charge  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  one  of  concealment  of  a  felony  and  disposal  of  evidence 
substituted  with  good  effect. 

To  kill  a  thief  or  a  trespasser  all  over  India  is  believed  to  be 
not  only  pardonable  but  meritorious.  One  Zarif  thought  nothing 
of  killing  Feroz  because,  as  he  put  it,  he  was  a  thief.  In  reality, 
Feroz  came  with  an  immoral  purpose  to  one  of  the  women  in  the 
household  of  Zarif.  A  sentence  of  ten  years’  imprisonment  was 
reduced  on  appeal  to  one  of  two  years,  on  account  of  the  provoca¬ 
tion,  which,  we  are  bound  to  state,  was  neither  put  forward  nor 
proved,  but  only  “  gathered  ”  from  the  complexion  of  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  named  Ghazan,  who  suspected  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  criminal  intercourse  with  his  wife,  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
cut  down  the  adulterer  and  stabbed  his  own  wife,  was  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  This  sentence  seems  to  us  rather  severe,  and  might 
not  either  in  Peshawar  or  some  other  districts  carry  the  native  or 
the  Anglo-Indian  community  with  it. 

In  all  these  cases,  however  complicated  the  facts,  or  inefficient 
the  police,  or  reticent  or  false  the  witnesses,  the  presiding  officer 
has  one  resource  denied  to  the  tribunals  in  England.  He  can 
proprio  motu  compel  the  attendance  of  any  one  person  whom  he 
has  reason  to  think  can  throw  any  light  on  the  case.  lie  does  not 
sit,  with  folded  hands,  while  witnesses  are  called  or  not  at  the 
option  of  the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  It  is  his  business  to- 
see  that  all  the  facts  are  got  at  and  that  justice  is  don?.  Neither 
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does  he  care  much  if  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  runs  smoothly,  or 
is  met  by  that  for  the  prisoner.  A  very  worthy  barrister-] ucge, 
now  deceased,  once  remarked  to  his  civilian  colleague  that  he  did 
not  see  what  was  to  he  done  in  a  queer  case,  where  the  evidence 
was  all  on  one  side  and  there  was  positively  nothing  on  the  other 
to  rebut  it.  He  was  soon  led  to  see  that  Indian  tribunals  must  he 
always  suspicious,  and  ask  whether  what  any  one  says  is  true  or 
likely  to  be  true,  of  itself.  As  a  rule  native  Vakils  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  cross-examination  or  of  meeting  evidence.  They 
expect  nothing  from  adverse  witnesses,  ask  them  no  questions, 
and  often  meet  a  false  or  fraudulent  prosecution  by  an  inane  and 
preposterous  defence.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  ten  years 
ago,  we  think  when  Sir  James  Stephen  was  Legal  Member  of 
GouDcil,  a  Regulation  was  passed  by  which  peculiar  cases  on  the 
frontier  could  be  referred  to  a  Jirgah  or  Council  of  Elders,  con¬ 
vened  according  to  Pathan  or  Biluch  usage.  It  is  true  that  these 
reverend  seniors  are  only  empowered  to  fine.  But  they  may  he 
trusted  to  sift  the  facts.  Their  procedure  is  simple  and  expe¬ 
ditious,  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  departments  of  self- 
government  in  which  natives  can  do  little  harm  and  much  good. 
They  are  more  likely  to  protect  the  innocent  and  fine  the  guilty 
■than  they  are  to  see  that  children  are  vaccinated  and  go  to  school, 
and  that  roads  and  bridges  are  properly  constructed  and  repaired. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
iv. 

THE  number  of  books  of  adventure  is  enormous.  Some  of 
them  are  very  good  indeed,  but  a  majority  are  only  remark¬ 
able  for  the  unskilful  wray  in  which  horrors  are  piled  up  without 
regard  to  probability  or  any  touch  of  that  verisimilitude  which  is 
necessary  in  every  work  of  fiction.  The  Land  of  Fire,  by  the 
late  Captain  Mayne  Reid  (Warne),  is  the  last  work  of  its  lamented 
author,  and  relates,  of  course,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  graphic;  and  we  may  cordially  recommend  this 
story  as  not  too  sensational,  yet  very  interesting.  A  Perilous 
Venture ;  or,  the  Days  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  is  translated  from 
the  German  of  the  well-known  Baron  von  Meyern  by  M.  Hall 
(Warne).  The  translation  appears  to  be  faithful  and  easy.  The 
story  requires  no  recommendation ;  and  the  illustrations,  by  Mr. 
Cordon  Browne,  are  reasonably  good.  Bunyip  Land  (Blackie) 
is  the  rather  stupid  title  of  a  very  thrilling  tale  of  adventures 
on  a  wild  journey  to  the  interior  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  by 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  who,  we  presume,  has  never  visited  New 
Guinea  himself,  and  there  is  a  certain  want  throughout  the 
hook  of  what  may  be  called  “  local  colouring.”  The  story 
relates  to  the  endeavour  of  a  boy  to  find  his  father,  who  has 
been  lost  in  a  scientific  expedition.  The  secondary  figures  are 
well  drawn  and  life-like,  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
unfortunate  captives  are  discovered  is  quite  a  psychological  study. 
Menhardoo ,  by  the  same  author  (Blackie),  is  about  two  boys,  one 
a  fisher,  the  other  an  engineer,  who  would  like  to  change  places. 
A  description  of  Will  Marion’s  descent  into  a  flooded  mine  is 
excellent.  Josh  is  a  delightfully  amusing  character.  We  may 
cordially  praise  the  illustrations,  which  are  not  woodcuts.  From 
Messrs.  Ilodder  &  Stoughton  we  have  received  Stanley  Grahame, 
by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind  of  which 
parents  complain  that  it  gives  boys  a  taste  for  sea  life.  The  main 
interest  of  the  story  ceutres  in  the  scenes  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
Chasing  slave  dhows,  encountering  typhoons,  outwitting  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  finally  tramping  into  the  interior  in  search  of  some  white 
captives — these  are  the  commonplaces  of  such  a  book  as  Stanley 
Grahame ;  but  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  it  is 
that  Dr.  Stables  understands  nautical  matters  and  terms,  and  talks 
none  of  the  nonsense  about  rigging  and  sailing  which  is  found  in 
nine  out  of  ten  similar  books.  The  minor  comic  element  is  well 
sustained,  and  never  vulgar.  Altogether,  with  the  drawback 
mentioned,  we  may  recommend  Stanley  Grahame  as  interesting  and 
wholesome.  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope  has  reprinted  a  volume  of  tale3 
which  originally  appeared  in  various  juvenile  magazines.  It  is 
entitled  Stories  out  of  School  Time  (Hogg).  They  are  all  well 
worthy  of  being  reissued ;  but  if  we  must  choose  one  as  par¬ 
ticularly  good  it  will  be  “Victor’s  Pony,”  in  which  the  Franco- 
Germau  War  is  described  from  a  French  boy’s  point  of  view. 
It  is  very  clever  and  dramatic,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  grown-up  people.  Under  the  Meteor  Flay,  by  Harry  Colling- 
wood  (Sampson  Low),  is  the  log  of  a  midshipman  during  the 
French  Revolutionary  War.  The  adventures  are  of  the  usual 
kind.  Ralph  Chester,  the  hero,  kills  innumerable  Frenchmen, 
storms  redoubts,  escapes  from  prison,  is  shipwrecked,  and,  finally, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  is  not  made  an  admiral  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  print  is  too  small  even  for  young  eyes.  'The 
Mystery  of  Beechy  Grange  ;  or,  the  Missing  Host  (Griffith  & 
Farran),  is  the  titie  of  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams's  latest  story.  It 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  party  at  a  country  house,  and  includes 
a  drawing-room  farce.  The  missing  host  turns  up  eventually ; 
how,  we  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  The  book  is  bright  and 
merry  throughout.  Godfrey  Malden :  or,  the  Squire's  Grandsons 
(Warne),  is  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  and  is  of  the  milder  kind  of 
boys’  stories.  It  is  intended  “  to  show  that  troubles  and  difficulties 
are  often  of  our  own  making.”  Godfrey  fancies  that  he  can  get 
on  in  London  by  himself  as  a  literary  man,  or  rather  boy.  It  ends 
in  his  becoming  a  greengrocer’s  messenger.  The  story  of  the 


other  brother  is  not  so  interesting;  but  the  whole  book  is  of  a 
character  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  approve  heartily.  The 
boys  are  evidently  sketched  from  nature,  and  are  perfectly  lifelike. 
Mr.  Redmayne,  the  occasional  drunkard,  is  drawn  with  terrible 
fidelity.  The  Seven  Sons  ;  or,  the  Story  of  Malcolm  and  his  Brothers 
(Nisbet),  by  Darley  Dale,  is  an  account  of  a  family  left  without  a 
father.  The  number  of  characters  rather  handicaps  the  author,  and 
confuses  the  story.  Mrs. Machen,  left  a  young  widow,  is  homoeopathic, 
but  finds  it  impossible  to  control  her  sturdy  children.  She  sends 
for  a  strong-miuded  and  religious  female  cousin,  and  invokes  her 
assistance.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  sufficient,  as  she  further 
takes  to  herself  a  husband,  and  provides  besides  a  tutor  for  the 
same  purpose.  How  with  so  much  help  she  allows  one  of  her 
boys  to  be  kidnapped  and  kept  for  years  by  circus-riders  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  story.  The  hero  is  Ralph,  the  second  son, 
disagreeable,  sulky,  and  egotistical.  Of  course  things  go  wrong 
with  him.  A  mechanically  disposed  brother  spoils  his  microscope; 
another  kills  his  pet  mongoose.  A  scientific  manuscript,  left 
him  by  his  father,  is  destroyed.  Colonel  Durnford  is  not  content 
with  becoming  his  stepfather,  but  also,  what  is  worse  to  the  ill- 
regulated  mind  of  the  boy,  his  master.  He  takes  to  literature 
at  a  very  early  age,  has  his  articles  miraculously  accepted,  and 
so  consoles  himself  for  his  many  troubles.  The  book  is  religious 
in  tone,  and  well  written.  Iler  Title  of  Honour,  by  Holme  Lee 
(Griffith  &  Farran),  is  the  history  of  Eleanour  Trevelyan,  whose 
title  of  honour  consists  iu  being  the  beloved  of  an  Indian  missionary. 
At  the  time  to  which  the  story  relates  travelling  and  missionary  work 
were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  Eleanour  does  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  life.  Unlike 
the  author,  we  must  commend  her  distrust  of  herself,  as  no  one 
should  aspire  to  martyrdom  who  does  not  enjoy  walking  about 
the  world  with  shoes  filled  with  uncooked  peas.  A  Prisoner's 
Daughter  (S.  P.  0.  K.)  is  a  story  of  1758,  by  Esm6  Stuart.  From 
the  same  Society  we  have  also  received  A  Turbulent  Town,  the 
story  of  the  Van  Arteveldts  at  Ghent,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hoare. 
Although  in  the  form  of  a  story,  it  gives  the  historical  incidents 
with  clearness  and  accuracy.  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran  send  us 
The  Wild  Horsemen  of  the  Pampas  and  The  Boy  Slave  in  Bokhara, 
by  Mr.  David  Ker.  Both  are  too  well  known  already  to  need  any 
fresh  recommendation. 

The  annuals  resolve  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes,  those 
which  are  new  volumes  of  magazines,  and  those  which  are  extra 
Christmas  numbers.  Of  the  magazines  which  have  reached  us, 
we  may  begin  with  The  Quiver  (Cassell  &  Co.),  which  is  best  of  all 
those  devoted  to  Sunday  reading,  as  it  is  moderate  in  tone,  and 
the  serial  stories  are  interesting  and  well  written.  It  is  better  to  make 
no  reference  to  the  illustrations.  Sunday  (  Wells  Gardner)  is  so  popu¬ 
lar  with  young  people  that  it  requires  no  commendation ;  but  the 
woodcuts,  as  a  rule,  are  coarse  and  commonplaceor  else  worn  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  illustrations  of  one  of  the  stories,  “Mixed 
Pickles,”  and  a  lovely  little  bit  called  “  Meadow  Sweet.”  A  large 
number  of  smooth  and  ineffective  pictures  are  evidently  imported 
from  Germany.  Aunt  Judy  (Bemrose)  fully  keeps  up  to  the  high 
literary  mark  it  has  always  aimed  at.  There  is  no  magazine,  for 
old  or  young,  in  which  the  stories  are  better  written.  They 
always  have  some  feature  out  of  the  common.  “Country 
Neighbours”  is  translated  from  the  German,  and  it  is  a  delightful 
story.  There  are  many  excellent  articles  on  scientific  subjects, 
and  a  coloured  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Caldecott.  We  may  safely 
recommend  The  Boy's  Own  Annual  (“Leisure  Hour”  Office)  to 
parents  taking  children  to  the  seaside,  or  abroad,  or  emigrating. 
It  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  and  amusement,  con¬ 
taining  coloured  pictures  of  flags,  uniforms,  and  other  suchlike 
things  which  every  boy  values.  From  the  same  office  comes 
The  Girl's  Own  Paper,  which  is  equally  good  in  a  different 
way,  and  has  a  charming  picture  of  a  little  girl  singing  a  carol, 
in  colour,  after  M.  Ellen  Edwards  (Mrs.  Staples).  It  is  really 
harmonious,  which  can  be  said  of  very  few  chromolithographs 
this  year.  The  year's  issue  of  St.  Nicholas  (“Century”  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York)  is  wisely  bound  in  two  volumes,  which 
makes  it  more  manageable  in  little  hands.  The  pictures  are 
always  its  chief  charm,  and  are  certainly — though  hardly,  we 
think,  as  good  as  in  some  former  years — better  than  those  in  any 
other  children’s  magazine.  Every  Boy's  Annual  (Routledge)  con¬ 
tains  several  interesting  serial  stories  ;  “  Escaped  from  Siberia  ”  is 
particularly  thrilling.  Of  course  all  boys  will  approve  of  the 
“  Youngsters’  Yarns,”  by  Mr.  Ascott  R.  Hope.  “  Drawing-room 
Conjuring”  will  afford  endless  amusement  on  wet  afternoons. 
Every  Girl's  Annual  (Routledge)  is  not  so  good.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  serial  stories.  The  illustrations  are  poor,  those  in  colours 
especially  so.  We  have  also  received  'The  Adviser  (Scottish 
Temperance  League)  ;  The  Dawn  of  Day  for  1884  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ; 
and  the  October  number  of  Wide  Aioake  (Boston :  Lothrop), 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Last  month  ( Saturday  Review,  October  25)  we  mentioned  with 
praise  the  first  two  parts  of  Grands  Peintres  (Goupil).  A  third 
part  is  now  before  us.  It  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
previous  numbers.  The  painters  represented  are  Lefebvre,  the 
lamented  De  Nittis,  and  Mesdag.  We  may  single  out  for  special 
admiration  the  view  along  Cannon  Street,  London,  by  the  deceased 
artist,  on  p.  120. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Tl.  BUCIIIIEIM'S  volume  of  selections  from  Heine's  prose  (i) 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  ordinary  anthologies  of  its 
class,  both  on  account  of  the  special  care  expended  upon  it  and  as 
a  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  writer  destined  to  exert  a  marked 
influence  wherever  he  is  made  at  home.  Mr.  Arnold  long  ago 
drew  attention  to  Heine’s  great  importance  as  an  emancipator  of 
the  human  mind,  a  destroyer  of  the  merely  traditional  and  con¬ 
ventional  ;  and  this  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  his  prose 
writings,  hitherto  but  little  known  in  England.  Dr.  Buchheim 
will  do  much  to  render  them  popular;  he  has  chosen  his 
examples  with  admirable  taste,  and  facilitated  their  study  by 
copious  notes,  only  too  indulgent  to  the  real  or  assumed  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  student.  The  whole  is  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of 
considerable  length,  not  attempting  to  emulate  Mr.  Arnold’s 
critical  insight,  but  to  which  the  English  reader  may  be  referred 
as  the  most  generally  satisfactory  account  of  Heine’s  life  and 
work  in  our  language.  The  selections  commence  with  the  first 
and  best  of  Heine's  prose  writings,  the  “  Harzreise,”  include 
the  best  part  of  the  “Buch  Le  Grand,”  the  English  chapters 
from  the  “  Reisebilder,”  more  interesting  to  us  as  Britons  than 
intrinsically  valuable ;  the  “  Iiabbi  of  Bacharach,”  never  before 
edited  in  England  ;  and  adequate  examples  of  Heine’s  remain¬ 
ing  writings,  including  some  well-chosen  extracts  from  Die 
Tomcintische  Schule.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  Clarendon 
Press  book  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  everything 
objectionable;  but,  as  the  effect  of  the  selection  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  send  the  readers  in  any  way  capable  of  appreciating  it  to 
the  complete  works,  the  bulwark  of  morality  seems  somewhat  im¬ 
perfect.  Holding,  for  our  own  part,  that  the  study  of  Heine  does 
far  more  good  than  harm,  we  cordially  thank  Dr.  Buchheim  for  his 
truly  representative  selection,  which,  at  the  same  time,  better  sub¬ 
serves  the  minor  purpose  of  teaching  German  pleasurably  than  any 
■other  reading-book  we  have  met  with. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Francis  Pulszky’s 
Memoirs  (2)  comes  down  to  the  veteran’s  restoration  to  his 
country,  a  happiness  grievously  impaired  by  the  contemporaneous 
■death  of  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children.  The  political  interest 
•of  the  volume  chiefly  relates  to  the  negotiations  carried  on  between 
the  Hungarian  exiles  and  the  Italian  Government  for  an  attack 
upon  Austria  in  the  spring  of  186 1,  which  came  to  nothing  from 
the  indisposition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  encourage  them.  Pulszky's 
share  in  these  transactions  led  to  a  breach  of  his  friendship  with 
Kossuth,  whose  letters  are  printed  as  well  as  Pulszky’sown.  There 
is  a  good  deal  about  Garibaldi,  whom  Pulszky  credits  with  more 
moderation  and  political  insight  than  are  usually  accorded  to  him. 
His  participation  in  Garibaldi’s  escapade  at  Aspro monte  got  him 
into  prison,  notwithstanding  his  semi-sacred  character  as  corre¬ 
spondent  of  an  English  newspaper.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  remarks  on  art,  evincing  more  good  sense 
than  originality. 

The  supplementary  volume  of  Meyer's  Conversations-Lexi- 
kon  (3)  contains,  as  usual,  a  mass  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  matter,  partly  consisting  of  entirely  new  articles,  partly 
supplementary  to  former  contributions.  With  what  care  and 
accuracy  the  latter  are  kept  up  to  the  latest  date  is  evinced  by 
those  treating  of  the  progress  of  scientific  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  undergoing  continual  improvement,  such  as  printing;  and 
by  the  notices  of  recent  English  statistics  and  English  literature, 
the  latter  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Dr.  Eugene  Oswald. 

An  admirable  work  on  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Dr.  Eugen  von 
Philoppovich  (4),  traces,  with  great  minuteness  and  extreme  pre¬ 
cision,  the  gradual  development  of  the  institution  until,  in  the 
author’s  words,  “  the  finances  of  the  State  and  of  the  Bank  are 
fused  into  an  inseparable  unity,  and  the  latter  is  engrafted  a3  an 
indispensable  instrument  upon  the  financial  organization  of  the 
former.”  This  arrangement  Dr.  Philippovich  considers  most  bene¬ 
ficial  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Bank,  and  he  strongly  urges 
its  adoption  by  Continental  nations  as  far  as  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  permit.  This  special  purpose  leads  him  to  give 
a  very  comprehensive  account  of  all  the  machinery  by  which  the 
business  of  the  State  is  transacted  through  the  Bank,  such  as  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  and  the  form  of  keeping  public  accounts.  It  follows 
that  many  interesting  subjects,  such  as  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
the  gold  standard,  the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  discount,  do  not 
fall  within  the  author's  plan.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  would 
supplement  his  instructive  work  by  a  comparison  of  the  English 
system  with  those  which  obtain  on  tho  Continent,  especially 
pointing  out  the  degrees  in  which  each  State  has  as  yet  succeeded 
in  impressing  private  banking  corporations  into  the  service  of  the 
nation. 

Fichte’s  Sociology  (5) — especially  as  conveyed  in  his  Gescldosscner 
Handels- Staat — is  one  of  the  most  original  features  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  teems  with  foreshadowings  of  the  world-regenerating 

(1)  Heine's  IJrnsa ;  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Works.  By  C.  A. 
Buchheim.  Clarendon  Tress  Series — German  Classics.  London :  Macmillan 

&  Co. 

(2)  Meinc  Zeit,  mein  Dcben.  Von  Franz  Pulszky.  Bd.  4.  Prcssburg  : 
Stampfel.  London :  Nutt. 

(3)  Meyer's  Conversations-Lexihon.  Bd.  21.  Jahres-Supplement, 
1883-84.  Leipzig  :  Bibliograpb.  Iustitut.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Die  licnJi  von  England  im  Dienste  der  Finanzverwaltung  des  Stnates. 
Vou  Dr.  Eugen  Philippovich  von  Philippsberg.  Wien :  Toeplitz  &  Deulicke. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5 )  Hie  Sociologie  Fichte's.  Von  Dr.  F.  Schmidt- Warncck.  Berlin: 
Puttkammer  &  Miihlbrecht.  London:  Nutt. 
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j  projects  which  now  trouble  capitalists  and  landowners.  The 
coincidence  between  abstract  philosophic  thought  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  Socialism  engendered  in  the  struggle  for  existence  would 
form,  an  interesting  and  instructive  subject  of  investigation. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Schmidt- Warneck, 
who  treats  his  theme  in  the  most  repulsively  technical  manner, 
and  effectually  obscures  every  trait  of  Fichte  except  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  arrogance  of  his  patriotism.  In  fact,  the  comment  would 
hardly  be  worth  much  without  the  text,  and  the  best  way  of  re¬ 
introducing  it  to  the  world  would  be  by  means  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Handels-Staat  with  notes  indicating  its  afiinities  with  more 
modern  speculations. 

.  The  religion  of  Islam,  so  simple  and  massive  upon  a  distant 
view,  appears  upon  close  inspection  full  of  blending  lights  and 
shadows,  and  rifts  almost  amounting  to  fissures.  The  inevitable 
divergences  of  human  character  assert  themselves  here  as  else¬ 
where,  and,  while  the  authority  of  the  Koran  is  never  impugned, 
its  teaching  is  modified  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
disciple.  This  tendency  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  to  the 
Mussulman  the  Koran  is  a  body  of  law  as  well  as  of  divinity,  and 
momentous  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  results  hang  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  precepts.  The  position  of  the  Zahirites,  the 
school  of  Mahometan  divines  and  jurists  whose  doctrines  are 
analysed  by  Dr.  Goldziher  (6),  is  at  the  head  of  the  strictly 
literalistic  party.  As  among  ourselves,  the  temperaments  of 
some  men  incline  them  to  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  letter,  main¬ 
taining  that  individual  hardship  is  compensated  by  the  benefits 
arising  from  a  certain  rule ;  while  others  strive  to  provide  against 
failures  of  justice  by  liberality  of  construction.  To  the  latter 
belongs  the  great  school  of  Abu  Ilanifa,  dominant  among  Mussul¬ 
man  jurists,  but  accused  by  its  adversaries  of  excessive  casuistry, 
and  of  idle  ingenuity  in  inventing  impossible  cases.  The  differences 
between  the  four  great  schools  of  Mahometan  doctors  are  well 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Goldziher,  whose  work  is  much  more  enter¬ 
taining  than  could  have  been  expected,  abounding  in  apt  quota¬ 
tions  from  standard  Arabic  authors,  exceedingly  suggestive  of  the 
modes  of  thought  imposed  upon  a  naturally  ingenious  race,  ob¬ 
liged  to  find  the  Koran  an  authority  for  everything,  and  authority 
for  everything  in  the  Koran. 

Dryden  thought  it  an  admissible  supposition  that  nature  might 
have  exhausted  herself  in  creating  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  would 
be  eternally  incapable  of  reproducing  tbeir  like.  Modern  German 
criticism  admits  the  inability  of  nature  to  reproduce  Homer,  seeing 
that  no  such  person  ever  existed,  but  ranks  Virgil  among  the  arti¬ 
ficial,  if  accomplished,  writers  of  whom  every  generation  has 
enough.  There  are  symptoms  of  this  ridiculous  judgment — only 
excusable  as  a  reaction  against  a  pedantic  idolatry  still  more 
ridiculous— going  the  way  of  similar  estimates  of  Euripides  and 
Moliere.  Dr.  Pliiss(7)  impugns  it  courageously,  but  in  au 
academical  style  more  suited  to  a  German  than  an  English  public. 
His  volume  affords  no  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  no 
estimate  of  Virgil’s  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  modern  world. 
The  author's  view  of  the  poet  is  rather  to  be  collected  from  the 
general  drift  of  his  remarks  than  to  he  found  clearly  expressed  in 
any  one  passage.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
method  of  treatment,  itself  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sections  of  the  volume  are  mostly  founded  upon  lectures  originally 
intended  to  be  complete  in  themselves.  The  subjects  of  these 
discourses  are  the  landing  of  the  Trojans  in  Africa,  the  fate  of 
Laoeoon,  the  archery  of  Acestes,  the  vision  of  the  heroes  among 
the  shades,  and  the  shield  of  ./Eneas.  The  method  of  composition 
adopted  by  Virgil  in  each  case  is  learnedly  and  intelligently 
expounded ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  in  a  style  calculated  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  the  poet  owes  more  to  art  than  to  nature.  In 
his  defence  of  Virgil  on  particular  points  Dr.  Pliiss  is  very  happy, 
especially  against  the  charge  of  having  been  a  mere  imitator  of 
Ilomer,  and  of  having  appealed  throughout  his  epic  to  a  national 
sentiment  invented  for  the  occasion.  lie  also,  with  a  courage  very 
unusual  in  a  German  critic,  grapples  with  Lessing,  and  positively 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  bis  authority.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  academical  circles,  but  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Virgil  as  a  popular  favourite  in  Germany  will  need  to  be 
accomplished  by  an  appeal  more  simple,  concise,  and  animated. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Buchholz’s  comprehensive  work  on  the 
Homeric  poems  (8)  treats  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
Hellenic  world  of  his  period ;  and  the  first  part,  the  only  por¬ 
tion  as  yet  published,  comprises  a  full  survey  of  the  Homeric 
theogony.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  and  characteristics  of  the  deities  as  they  appear  in 
Homer :  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  frame  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  intelligible  digest  of  the  subject  for  general  service 
than  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Buchholz.  Ilis 
introductory  remarks  are  brief,  but  weighty;  he  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  complete  disengagement  of  the  Homeric  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  veneration  of  natural  forces  in  which  it  had  its 
root,  and  its  unique  position  among  religions  as  a  thoroughly 
anthropomorphic  creed,  the  exaltation  of  ordinary  humanity  to 
divine  rank  by  the  creation  of  ideal  images  of  human  perfection 
as  conceived  by  the  conscience  of  the  time.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  so  unique  as  it  appears  to 

(6)  Die  Zahiriten :  ihr  Lehrsystem  and  Hire  Geschichle.  Von  Dr. 
Iguaz  Goldziher.  Leipzig  :  Schulze.  London  :  Nutt. 

(7)  Vergil  vnd  die  episclie  Kunst.  Von  Dr.  Hans  Theodor  Pliiss. 
Leipzig  :  Teubner.  London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Die  Hnmerische  Healien.  Von  Professor  Dr.  E.  Buchholz.  Bd.  3 
Abth.  1.  Leipzig:  Engelmaun.  Loudon:  Nutt. 
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Dr.  Bucliholz.  Something  resembling  it  might,  we  fancy,  be 
discovered  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  and  the  more  definite 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  is  probably  due  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  marvellous  artistic  instinct  •which,  long  before  art 
had  attained  anything  like  technical  perfection,  had  created  out 
of  human  elements  a  distinct  type  for  each  deity,  and  impressed 
it  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Dr.  Buchholz  might 
have  dwelt  much  more  fully  upon  the  traces  of  the  old  nature- 
worship,  and  of  barbarous  habits  and  practices,  still  existing  in 
Ilomer,  and  might  have  paralleled  the  latter  with  numerous 
instances  existing  at  the  present  day.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
in  this  case  the  scale  of  the  work  must  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  that  its  scientific  precision  would  have  suffered 
by  the  introduction  of  obscure  and  debatable  matter.  Dr. 
Buchholz  justly  remarks  on  the  simpler  character  of  the  Homeric 
theogony,  as  compared  with  that  of  Hesiod  and  /Eschylus,  as  a 
fact  incontestably  demonstrating  his  priority  to  those  writers. 

Professor  Meyer  (9)  apologizes  for  a  publication  which  cannot 
contain  much  absolutely  new  matter  on  the  ground  that  the  number 
of  works  relating,  to  its  subject  is  much  smaller  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  certainly  is  remarkable  that  so  few  books  should 
have  been  written  in  Germany  on  so  fruitful  a  theme  as  the  popu¬ 
lar  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages.  Few  even  of  those  existing 
treat  the  subject  as  a  whole,  being  limited  to  one  of  the  two  great 
departments  of  sorcery  or  popular  mythology.  Professor  Meyer 
has  entered  upon  both  these  fields  of  research,  adding  chapters  on 
astrology,  alchemy,  the  vestiges  of  heathen  beliefs  and  practices, 
the  crimes  popularly  imputed  to  the  Jews,  and  other  current 
delusions  of  the  age.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  philosophical 
research ;  but  his  facts  are  industriously  collected  and  lucidly 
arranged,  and  his  volume  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive, 
affording  abundant  food  for  the  reflections  which  the  author  has 
judiciously  left  the  reader  to  make  for  himself. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (10) 
is  an  authentic  account,  by  Otto  Hartwig,  of  Charlotte  Diede,  a 
person  famous  in  literary  history,  not  for  anything  written  by  her¬ 
self,  but  as  the  recipient  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  “  Letters  to 
a  Female  Friend.”  The  narrative  in  some  degree  explains  the 
rather  patronizing  tone  of  the  correspondence  on  Humboldt’s 
part.  Charlotte  Diede,  so  far  from  being  an  Egeria,  was 
a  passionate  and  erring  woman,  who  had  been  divorced  from 
her  husband  with  considerable  fault  on  both  sides,  and  whose 
subsequent  Platonic  attachments  had  been  highly  unfortunate. 
Humboldt,  knowing  her  circumstances,  was  not  unnaturally  some¬ 
what  reserved  and  didactic ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  have 
found  so  much  enjoyment  in  epistolary  intercourse  with  a  woman 
he  had  scarcely  seen,  and  whose  very  existence  he  made  such  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  Most  of  Charlotte’s  own  letters  to  her 
various  correspondents  have  been  destroyed ;  but  the  specimens 
given  here  scarcely  suggest  that  her  epistolary  powers  could  have 
fascinated  a  man  like  H  umboldt.  Professor  Ilirschfeld  contributes 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delos,  after  recently  discovered  inscriptions  which  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  subject.  Ernst  von  Wichert’s  Lithuanian 
story  is  graphic  and  affecting.  Paul  Giissfeldt’s  narrative  of  his 
travels  in  Chili  is  so  far  chiefly  occupied  with  his  voyage  thither, 
and  his  trouble  from  the  entire  demoralization  of  the  Swiss  guide 
he  had  brought  with  him  by  the  sea.  Herr  Geffcken  is  as  sure  as 
the  most  Chauvinistic  of  his  countrymen  that  the  German  settle¬ 
ment  at  Angra  Pequena  is  the  envy  of  the  earth.  From  his  own 
showing,  however,  it  appears  to  be  of  no  value  except  for  the  rich 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  seems  to  be  almost 
admitted  that  it  will  be  of  little  use  without  Wallfisch  Bay, 
which  public  feeling  at  the  Cape  assuredly  will  not  allow  the 
English  Government  to  cede  to  Germany. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Italian  letters  of  the  merveilleux  petit  President  (1),  (as 
Diderot  calls  him,  in  telling  an  anecdote  very  much  more 
witty  than  proper),  Charles  de  Brosses ,  are  more  or  less  famous  in 
their  way  as  monuments  of  eighteenth-century  Jocoseria.  But, 
unless  we  mistake,  they  have  not  been  reprinted  for  some  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  their  reappearance  in  the  excellent  edition  due 
to  the  diligence  of  M.  Colomb  nearly  fifty  years  ago  demands  a 
few  lines  of  notice.  Written  to  an  assembly  of  the  author’s  friends 
in  the  provincial  capital  of  Dijon,  which  at  that  time  (1739)  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  yielded  to  no  provincial  town  in  France 
in  point  of  combined  literary  and  social  attractions,  they  are 
full  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  The  President  de  Brosses 
was  almost  as  ardent  a  lover  of  classical  art  and  archaeology 
as  'Winckelmann,  and  had  a  much  wider  interest  in  what  is 
now  called  anthropology  at  large.  He  wrote  with  all  the  liveli¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  the  levity,  of  a  contemporary  and  compatriot 
of  Voltaire.  Despite  the  abundance  of  its  information  on  really 
important  points,  we  shall  not  recommend  the  book  as  a  prize 
for  schoolboys  or  schoolgirls.  But  for  readers  who  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  discretion  it  is  a  book  full  of  amusement  and 

(9)  Der  Aberglaube  des  Mittelalters  und  der  niichstfilgenden  Jahrhundcrte. 
Von  Carl  Meyer.  Basel:  Schneider.  London:  Nutt. 

(10)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  11,  Hft.  1.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(1)  Lettres  familiires  ecrites  d'ltalie.  Par  le  President  de  Brosses. 
•Quatrieme  edition :  Paris :  Perrin. 


scarcely  less  full  of  instruction.  Nor  are  those  passages  which 
are  levelled  at  the  cheek  of  the  young  person  by  any  means  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  lettei'3.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
irreproachable,  more  amusing,  or  more  instructive  than  the  record 
of  an  interview  at  Milan  with  the  great  Signorina  Agnesi,  a 
young  girl  of  wealth  and  position,  who  disputed  on  mathematical 
and  philosophical  points  with  all  comers  in  all  languages,  and  was 
nevertheless  a  well-bred  and  agreeable  lady. 

The  fifth  volume  of  M.  de  Pontmartin’s  Souvenirs  (2)  is  as 
heterogeneous  as  all  it3  forerunners,  except  the  first.  It  contains 
reviews,  obituary  articles,  souvenirs  proper,  and  one  or  two  papers 
half  souvenir,  half  nouvdle,  which  the  author  elsewhere  admits 
to  be  at  best  subjectively  historical.  It  is  at  least  as  amusing  as 
its  predecessors,  and  as  suggestive  of  admiration  for  the  acuteness,, 
the  vigour,'  and  the  literary  skill  of  the  author,  mingled  with  dis¬ 
approval  of  his  occasional  acrimony  and  amusement  at  his  in¬ 
vincible  prejudices.  It  is  as  impossible  as  ever  to  agree  with  M. 
de  Pontmartin’s  admiration  of  Mme.  Mary  Summer,  and  with  life 
comminations  of  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire;  as  easy  as  ever  to  agree 
with  his  admiration  of  Paul  de  St.-Yictor  and  Victor  de  Laprade, 
and  with  his  comminations  of  M.  Zola.  Indeed,  these  latter  commina¬ 
tions  are  here  considerably  milder  than  usual,  and  M.  de  Pontmartin,. 
to  our  thinking,  lets  off  the  author  of  La  joie  de  vivre  far  too- 
easily.  It  would  probably  have  cost  him  too  much  to  avow 
(though  he  half  hints  some  knowledge  of  the  fact)  that  nearly  the 
whole  merit  of  that  generally  disgusting  performance  comes  from, 
its  imitation  of  Madame  Rovari/  and  L' education  sentiment  ale. 
But  for  all  his  little  weaknesses,  M.  de  Pontmartin  is  a  critic  and 
an  6 crivain ,  and  that  is  something  nowadays. 

M.  Paul  Sauniere  visited  Canada  and  New  York  during  tho 
early  summer  of  the  present  year,  in  M.  Edmond  Blanc’s  steam 
yacht,  the  Nubienne,  and  he  has  given  the  French  public  his  log 
with  commendable  rapidity  (3).  As  the  Nubienne  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  French  yacht,  at  any  rate  the  first  of  her  class,  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  the  occasion  perhaps  deserved  a  chronicler,  and 
M.  Sauniere  writes  with  an  agreeable  independence  of  other 
people’s  opinions  and  books,  which,  though  a  little  odd  at  times  and 
very  characteristically  French,  lends  freshness  to  his  work.  Is 
there  any  country  in  the  universe  but  France  in  which  a  practised 
writer  and  apparently  a  man  of  the  world  would  write  “  Brood¬ 
way,”  “  Coktel,”  and  so  forth  ?  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
man  who,  by  abstaining  from  other  literatures  and  languages,  has 
enabled  himself  to  write  “  Broodway  ”  and  “  Coktel,”  gives  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  by  this  ingeniously  phonetic  spelling.  II© 
evidently  has  not  merely  read  up  the  subject.  We  must  leave  the- 
members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Clubs  and  those  responsible  for 
the  New  York  pilots  to  answer  the  accusations  which  M.  Sauniere 
brings  of  discourtesy  against  the  one  and  of  culpable  negligence 
against  the  other  ;  but  the  cruellest  cut  to  American  sensitiveness 
will  probably  be  the  round  condemnation  he  passes  on  “every 
sort  ”  of  American  bread. 

The  appearance  of  a  fifth  edition  of  M.  Mignet’s  “  Historical 
Studies  ”(4)  deserves  notice  ;  anything  more  would  be  superfluous. 

We  do  not  usually  notice  French  translations  of  English  works. 
M.  Daryl’s  version  of  General  Gordon's  Soudan  letters  (5)  d  serves,, 
however,  to  be  made  an  exception,  because  of  the  vigorous  and,  on 
the  whole,  accurate  survey  of  the  actual  situation  which  M.  Daryl 
has  prefixed.  He  wrote,  however,  in  September,  so  that  it  is 
necessarily  not  complete ;  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  just  necessary 
to  warn  very  incautious  readers  that  he  writes,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  his  own  point  of  view.  As  far,  however,  as  this  view 
affects  matter-of-fact,  we  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  very  little 
except  the  statement  that  English  public  opinion  would  not  allow 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  retain  the  Soudan.  The  facts  are  just  the  other 
way — that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  turn, 
the  decided  public  opinion  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Soudan  into- 
an  imperative  expression  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  retain  it  or 
resign. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RErRINTS. 

v 

THE  series  of  artistic  handbooks  published  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  rapidly 
growing.  Three  have  been  lately  published.  Mr.  Alfred  Maskeil 
contributes  one  on  Russian  Art  and  Art  Objects  in  Russia.  The 
double  title  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  description  of  the  book, 
for  if  Mr.  Maskeil  had  confined  himself  to  Russian  art  alone  he 
would  have  had  but  a  very  limited  subject.  Lie  does  his  best  to 
justify  the  favourable  or  patriotic  opinion  of  his  authorities,  who 
believe  that  the  Russians  have  contrived  to  elaborate  something 
of  their  own  out  of  the  different  forms  of  art  which  have  in  various 
ways  been  imported  into  their  country.  The  evidence  he  produces 
scarcely  supports  his  theory.  The  articles  of  native  manufacture 
cited  in  his  pages  are  far  more  remarkable  as  pieces  of  clever 
imitation  than  as  original  work.  His  illustrations  indeed  afford 
a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Russian  art,  for  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  devoted  to  Greek,  Byzantine,  Sassanian, 
or  other  Oriental  works  of  art.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful. 
Another  handbook  is  a  compact  and  orderly  account  of  French 

(2)  Souvenirs  dun  viettx  critique.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  Cinquicme 
serie.  Paris :  Caltnann-Levy. 

(3)  A  travels  l’  Atlanlique.  Par  Paul  Saunifere.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(4)  Etudes  historiques.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Cinquieme  edition.  Paris: 
Perrin. 

(5)  Lettres  de  Gordon  u  sa  sceur.  Par  Philippe  Daryl.  Paris :  Hetzel. 
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Potteny,  written  by  MM.  Gasnault  and  Gamier,  and  translated  by  I 
Mr.  Villars.  Its  illustrations  may  profitably  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Maskell’s  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  poor  the 
mass  of  French  pottery  looks  alongside  the  work  of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  early  and  later  Greeks.  Mr.  A.  II.  Church  is  the  author 
of  the  handbook  on  English  Pottery.  As  he  says  himself,  “  The 
subject  is  large,  and  has  many  aspects.”  It  is  also  one  on  which 
many  persons  have  various  and  pronounced  opinions.  Mr.  Church 
seems  to  confine  himself  mainly  to  matter  of  fact,  and  does  not 
carry  his  history  beyond  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Under  the  title  of  Men  of  Invention  and  Industry  (John 
Murray)  Dr.  Smiles  publishes  another  volume  of  essays  in  his 
now  familiar  style.  They  all,  of  course,  preach  his  well-known 
doctrine,  that  the  noblest  thing  on  earth  is  “  push,”  and  that 
the  greatest  triumph  of  human  intellect  and  virtue  is  to  make  an 
invention  and  patent  it.  We  have  no  particular  admiration  for  | 
this  rather  Philistine  ideal,  but  it  has  its  devotees.  In  this  volume 
Dr.  Smiles's  enthusiasm  is  more  obvious  than  his  accuracy  of 
statement.  Dr.  Smiles  sees  all  things  in  industry  so  exclusively, 
that  he  even  contrives  to  discover  something  which  he  calls  the 
“  well-known  industry  of  the  Irish  people.”  The  first  of  his 
essays  professes  to  give  some  account  “  of  a  very  important 
branch  of  English  industry — that  of  shipbuilding.”  A  better 
subject  for  an  essay  by  a  competent  writer  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen,  but  we  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Smiles  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  treating  it.  What  he  really  has  done  is  to  collect 
a  number  of  rather  inaccurate  and  very  scrappy  statements  about 
the  voyages  and  naval  battles  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  make 
a  few  quotations  from  the  MS.  autobiography  of  Phineas  Pett. 
His  essay,  however,  will  be  read  in  vain  by  the  inquiring  young 
shipbuilder  who  wishes  to  learn  exactly  what  Phineas  Pett  did  for  j 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country. 

A  writer  who  honestly  tells  you  what  he  means  deserves  every  : 
encouragement,  and  therefore  we  can  within  due  limits  praise 
<(  The  East  India  Merchant  ”  who  publishes  a  little  book  with  the 
terrifying  title  of  The  Homology  of  Economic  Justice  (Ivegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.)  The  author  frankly  says  on  his  title-page  that  this 
essay  is  written  to  prove  “  that  Political  Economy  is  Sophistry, 
and  Landlordism  Usurpation  and  Illegality.”  These  things  he 
proves  by  the  combined  help  of  Messrs.  George  and  Wallace.  The  j 
Merchant’s  ideas  are  a  good  deal  obscured  by  excursions  into 
history  and  passages  of  playful  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the 
economist  and  the  landlord,  but  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  amount 
to  something  like  this : — Commerce  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  [there  | 
is  truly  nothing  like  leather],  therefore  the  land  should  be  more  ! 
taxed  than  it  is.  To  enable  the  State  to  raise  more  money  from 
the  land,  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  he  can  till. 
The  Crown  can  resume  the  property  in  all  land  by  edict,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  tax,  therefore  let  the  resumption 
be  carried  out.  If  these  premisses  seem  somewhat  shaky  and 
there  are  gaps  in  this  luminous  train  of  reasoning,  we  humbly 
hope  that  some  of  the  blame,  at  least,  will  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  East  India  Merchant. 

Anything  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bisset  is  worth  reading,  and 
consequently  his  Notes  on  the  Anti- Corn  Lav:  Struggle  (Williams 
&  Norgate)  may  safely  be  recommended.  Mr.  Bisset  is  as  cock¬ 
sure  as  ever  that  the  landowners  of  England  have  shamefully 
taken  advantage  of  the  abolition  of  knights’  tenures  to  defraud 
the  community,  and  he  preaches  this  scraggiest  of  all  gospels  with 
ardour  and  in  his  own  delightfully  discursive  style,  llis  “  notes  ” 
on  the  Holy  War  so  often  sung  by  Mr.  Bright  consist  of  a  few 
biographical  details  and  a  great  deal  of  general  observation. 

Dr.  Richardson  prosecutes  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  public 
health  by  writing  a  memoir  on  the  system  of  Dr.  Dauglish  under 
the  title,  On  the  Healthy  Manufacture  of  Bread  (Bailliere,  Tindall, 
&  Cox). 

The  English  reader  who  longs  to  read  M.  Ohnet  and  cannot 
read  him  in  the  original  may,  if  he  is  in  desperate  straits,  make 
use  of  the  translation  of  Countess  Sarah  (Vizetellv  &  Co.)  Such 
a  person  will  not  perceive  how  bad  it  is,  nor  be  in  any  way 
annoyed  by  the  bald  English.  The  nicely-illustrated  edition  of 
No  Relations,  a  translation  of  M.  Malot’s  Sans  Famille  (Bentley  & 
Son),  will  make  an  appropriate  Christmas  present. 

We  doubt  whether  the  fame  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  will  carry  off 
another  complete  edition  ;  but  here  is  a  new  one,  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 
The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight’s  Churches  of  West  Cornu-all  has 
reached  a  second  edition  (Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.);  Major-General 
Porter’s  Knights  of  Malta  its  third  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  ; 
Mr.  R.  G.  White’s  England  Within  and  Without  its  sixth 
(Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin,  &  Co.);  and  Mr.  Grey’s  Bird's-eye. 
View  of  English  Literature  its  fourth  thousand  (Griffith  & 
Farran). 

The  Solicitor's  Diary,  Almanac,  and  Legal  Directory,  1SS5  | 
(Waterlow  &  Sons),  is  published,  being  the  fortieth  volume  of  the 
series ;  and  Messrs.  Kent  &  Braund  have  brought  out  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  Directory  of  Budding  Societies  (London  :  5  and  6 
Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“  quIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  PORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORfi 
GALLERY,  35  New  Rond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Prcetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TPRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  THIRTY- 

J-  FIRST  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  British  and 
Foreign  Artists,  including  Carl  Heffner’s  Views  in  the  Campaguu,  is  NOW  OPEN. 
Admission,  Is.  _ 

nPIIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES, 

by  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  Luis  Jimenez’s  New 
Picture,  “A  Competition,  1780,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  Sc  SON’S 
GALLERIES,  5  and 6  Ilaymarket.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

TPINE  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS^ 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  S2  Buckingham  Talace  Road, 
London,  S.  W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Works  given. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to 

in  the  following  subjects 
1.  English  Language  and  Literature.]  8.  Physics. 

‘J.  French.  9.  Physiology. 

3.  German.  10.  Zoology. 

4.  Philosophy  and  PoliticalEconomy.  11.  Anatomy. 

5.  Botany.  12.  Puthology* 

6.  Chemistry.'  13.  Surgery. 

7.  Geology. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  three  years.  For  further  information  apply  to  the  Registrar. 
Applications  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  December  8. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A., 


VICTORIA.  UNIVERSITY.- 

»  appoint  EXTERNAL  EXAMINERS  l 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

T  ECTURER  IN  LATIN  vTTtT  be  appointed  in  December. 

J— ^  Stipend, £200  per  annum,  and  a  share  of  the  Fees,  guaranteed  at  not  less  than  £50 — 
Applications,  and  t\\  i.ve  copies  oi'  Testimonials,  io  be  in  the  hands  of  the  undersigned  on  or 
Lo  uie  Wednesday,  December  3. 

W.  CADWALADR  DAVIES, 

Bangor  :  November  19,  1884.  Set  r«  tarj/  ,"1'1  ilcyistrar. 

CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  first-year  Students,  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  Goto!  or  1SS5. 

Special  Classes  are  held  througnout  the  year  lor  the  “  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  "  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  tiie  UNIVERSITY”  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  at  any  time. 

Entries  may  be  paid  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years;  uiso  for  Dental  Students 
and  tor  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rendle. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


XT  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOC  K.~ 

The  TRUSTEES  have  REDUCED  the  FEES  at  ICELBY  COLLEGE  to  £51  per 
annum  (for  boarders).  At  tins  College  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navy, 
cud  other  examinations.  Junior  Boys  prepared  for  Public  Schools  ;  the  situation  is  healthy, 
the  buildings  spacious  and  airy  ;  there  is  a  large  Playground,  l  ives  Courts,  Gymnasium, 
and  Carpenter’s  Shop.  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22,  1885. — Apply  to  the  Head- 
Master. 


A]  AGDA  LEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Ireland,  and  Craven 
Scholar — The  First  Term,  1885,  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  14.  New  boys  will  be 
received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment.  The  work  or  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations.  Among  the  successes  gained  in  the  months 
June,  1882— June  1884,  are  First  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen’s  ;  First  Classical  Scholarship, 
Keble  ;  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen’s  ;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  St.  John’s  ;  Naturul 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  First  Class  in  Final  Mathematical  School ;  First  Class  in  Clas¬ 
sical  Moderations;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical  Moderations;  Aceessit  to  Junior 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  schooihouse  for  board,  tuition  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  F  or  information 
relative  to  Clioristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  lor  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reverend 
the  Master. 


T)OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  FULL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1885.  For  comneiition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. _ _ 


Matriculation  and  other  exams. -Rev.  w.  d. 

ALLEN,  from  1871-1S8I  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a 
Cambridge  Scholar  and  Senior  Optime,  takes  PUPILS  at  Findcn  Rectory,  Worthing.  Of 
30  Pupils  in  three  years  three  only  have  failed  to  pass  at  the  first  attempt.  Highest  reieiences 
in  Oxford  and  country. 


T>OYS’  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NOTTINGHAM.— The  HEAD- 

MASTERSHIP  of  this  School  will  be  vacant  at  Christmas  next,  and  the  Governors 
invite  applications.  The  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  prescribes  that  the 
Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  no  one 
shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Master  by  reason  ot'  his  not  being  or  not  intending  to  be  in 
Holy  <  >rders.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  will  consist  ot  a  fixed  yearly  stipend  of  £200,  and 
a  capitation  payment  of  £3  tor  each  boy  attending  the  School  up  to  300,  and  Jt2  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  boy,  together  with  a  residence  rent  free.  The  School  will  accommodate  at  least  GOO  boys. 

Applications,  with  testimonials  and  references,  and  endorsed  “  Application  for  Ileud- 
Masterahin,”  must  be  sent,  not  later  than  December  5,  to  the  Clerk  to  tire  Governors,  Mr.  E.  II. 
I  It ASF.it ,  Nottingham,  irom  whom  further  information  may  be  obtained. 


TTOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.  HILL,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  prepares  BOYS  for 
Marlborough  College  and  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  Eighty  Guineas. 


XJ  ALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

JL±-  SHEPPERTON,  near  London. 

HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and  MALCOLM 
HEARD,  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh'  prepare 
BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectuses  and  references  apply  to  H.  ST.  Clair 
Fkilden,  Esq.,  Halliford.  Middlesex. 


CIOHOOL  TRANSFER. — A  large  and  prosperous  GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL,  with  very  good  connexion,  in  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  to  he  DISPOSED 
OF,  by  Christmas.  No  Agents.— Address,  No.  47‘J,  Hart’s  advertising  Offices,  33 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W'.C. 


{-EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS. — The  next  Examination  of  the 

Society  of  Apothecaries  will  be  held  at  their  Hall  on  January  8.  9,  and  10,  U85.  Infor- 
mation  will  be  given  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  C.  SarokANT,  Apothecaries*  Hall,  EX’. 


T  ITER  ARY  PROPERTY. — The  Proprietor  of  an  important 

“*■  Series  of  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  now  in  constant  demand,  the  sMe  of 
which  during  the  last  five  years  has  exceeded  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes, 
is  desirous  of  selling  the  t  Ot'YRIGHTS.  &.C.,  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way.  A  profit  of 

10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money  would  be  guaranteed  tor  th.ee  years _ Apply  to  Messrs. 

MUNTON  &  Morris,  Solicitors,  95a  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


T  UC  DATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

TnE  BAILLIEBROOK  RULER. 

The  Parallel  Ruler  of  the  future  travels  in  a  true  plane,  describes  rectangles,  automa¬ 
tically  records  distances  between  lines.  For  a  nominal  payment  any  one  wish  ng  to 
start  at  once  a  small  and  profitable  business  can  have  the  complete  patent  and  stock-in-trade 
of  this  beautiful  invention,  with  all  rights  accruing  to  the  inventor,— Address,  B.  B.,  Box  11,2, 
Sell’s,  187  F’leet  Street,  E.C. 


T  .ITER ARY, — A  GENTLEMAN  much  engaged  in  literary  work 

^  has  a  vacancy  for  a  YOUNG  GRADUATE  of  a  University,  or  lor  a  capable  and  intel¬ 
ligent  Youth  with  literary  tastes,  who  desires  to  become  a  Writer  lor  the  Press  or  an  Author. 
Diligence,  reliability,  and  applicat.on  to  work  are  essential  qualifications,  and  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  Modern  Languages  and  Shorthand,  or  willingness  to  learn  the  latter,  are  desirable.  A 
small  salary  will  be  given.  Premium  £315 — Apply  to  Beta,  care  of  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornliill, 
E.C. 


r[’0  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— There  is  a  VACANCY 

for  a  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  a  Public  Office,  which  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  sound  busine.-s  training.  Age  10  to  18.  Well  educated,  mil  istrious,  and 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  Modem  Languages,  ami  willing  to  learn  Shorthand.  Com¬ 
mencing  salary  £40  per  annum.  1-hemium  required,  £200.—  Address,  Alpha,  rare  of  Messrs. 
Street  Co.,  30  Coruhill,  E.C. 


A  GENTLEMAN  (38),  fond  of  Sport,  wishes  to  TRAVEL  for 

a  Year,  and  would  like  to  jo:n  others  who  may  be  intending  a  Tour.  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  preferred — Address,  A.  B.  M.,  Stunesby's  Library,  170  Sloane 
Street,  S.W. 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOME  offered  to  an  INVALID  LADY 

or  GENTLEMAN  in  the  house  cf  a  married  medical  man,  without  any  family,  prac¬ 
tising  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  beautiful  parts  of  Shropsh.re _ Apply  “Medici's,”  care 

of  Messrs.  Adnitt  &  Nauton,  Stationers,  Shrewsbury. 


A  BARRISTER  and  AUTHOR,  acred  64,  is  anxious  to  obtain 

EMPLOYMENT,  either  at  Home  or  Abroad,  as  a  Secr-tary  and  Amanuensis,  or  in 
any  similar  capacity  requiring  acquaintance  with  literary  work.  Has  some  knowledge  of 

1  rencli  and  German,  and  bus  resided  on  the  Continent.  Any  nur  sahuy  would  be  uccep.ed _ 

Address,  U..  General  Post  Office,  Bristol. 


TRIE  LONDON  WARMING  and  VENTILATING  COM- 

FANY — GURNEY  STOVES  (as  used  in  St.  Paul’s  and  twenty  other  Cathedrals,  and 
in  more  than  5,000  Churches,  Governmentjand  other  Buildinrs).  Particulars  and  estimates  free. 
 32  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SHARING  CROSS  II  0  S  P  I  T  A  L. 

^  Annual  Income,  including  Annual  Subscriptions  . £t,000 

Annual  Expenditure  . fU-,000 

TIIE  COUNCIL  appeal  for  HELP  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  permanently  reduce  it,  cither  by 
Donations  and  Annuul  Subscriptions,  or  Legacies  for  Investment. 


TIIE  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY.— President,  the 

lion,  the  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G.— This  Society  supplies  Elastic  St 
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Trusses,  .Artificial  Limbs,  &c..  and  every  description  of  Mechanical  Support  to  the  Poor.  Tl 
Society  13  GREATLY  in  NEED  of  FUNDS;  Contributions  will  he  thankfully  received  I 
Fleet  Street’  E ^8r^yBarcla^'  &  L'°-*r'4  Tomka. d  Street  ;  or  at  tiie  Offices,  Salisbury  Squar 

WILLIAM  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


OUR  SAILORS. 

CT.  ANDREW’S  WATERSIDE  CHURCH  MISSION. 

1  Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  II.  SMITH,  M.P. 

Admiral  Sir  E.  A.  INGLEFIELD,  K.C.B. 
liev.  CANON  SCARTH. 

The  Committee  earnestly  press  the  claims  of  this  important  CIIURCTI  MISSION.  Nine 
Clergy  visit  the  ships  in  the  principal  dock  parLlns  of  the  PORT  of  LONDON  and 
GRAVESEND.  Help  is  gnen  to  branches  at  Liverpool,  Griuisby,  Brixhum,  Sharpness,. 
I  Dc\  on  port,  mid  others. 

F  ORTY  Foreign  Stations  are  corresponded  with,  and  help  given  as  far  as  practicable  in  money 
and  books.  The  Committee  have  made  grants  to  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Trieste,  Dieppe, 
Caen,  Pernambuco,  Belise,  Odessa,  Constantinople.  Guiatz,  Port  Said,  and  other  foreign  ports. 
They  earnestly  ask  for  more  Church  Help  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  work.  They  will  be 
most  thankful  fur  Offertories  on  ST.  ANDREW'S  DAY,  which  this  year  tails  upon  a  Sunday. 
Cheques  and  P.O.O. ’s  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank  or  any  of  its  Branches. 

Books,  Magazines,  and  Illustrated  Papers  are  always  most  acceptable.  Clothes  for 
Emigrants  are  ulso  welcome. 

Rev.  CANON  SCARTH,  Hon.  Sec. 
WM.  EVAN  FRANKS,  Secretary. 

Office  :  65  Fenclmrch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ELECTRICAL  POWER  STORAGE 

i  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Offices  :  4  Great  Winchester  Street.  E.C.  Works  :  Millwall,  E. 

Telephone  Nos . Office,  338.  Works.  5,116. 

Registered  Telegraph  address  ;  “Storage,”  London. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  of  the  “  E.  P.  S.”  ACCUMULATOR,  which  ensures  absolute 
steadiness  and  prevents  failure  in  Electric  Light ;  enables  lumps  to  burn  at.  any  hour,  day  or 
night,  when  engines  are  not  running,  thus  combining,  with  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
Electric  Light,  the  convenience  or  gas.  This  lenders  11  especially  suitable  for  Hotels,  Mansions, 
Country  Residences,  Factories,  and  Mills. 

Portable  Electric  Light  riant  for  temporary  Installations,  such  ns  Building  Operations* 
Public  or  Social  Meetings,  F’etes,  Balls,  Dinners,  &c.  Estimates  free  on  applieuLion. 


'JHIE 


NEW  ZEALAND  LAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL,  £2.000,000,  fully  subscribed  by  more  than  950  Shareholders.  £100,000  paid  up. 
The  Company’s  loans  are  limited  to  first-class  freehold  mortgages.  The  Debenture  issue  is 
limited  to  the  uncalled  capital.  Home  Director* 

II.  J.  Bristow,  Esa.  “  sir  William  T.  Power,  K.C.B. 

W.  K.  Graham,  Esq.  Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Falconer  Larkworthy,  Esq.  Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  K. C.M.G. 

Arthur  M.  Mitchison,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Colonial  Board. 

The  Hon.  Sir  FREDK.  wniTAKER,  K. C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand, 
The  Directors  are  issuing  Terminable  Debentures  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  seven  or 
ten  years,  per  cent,  for  five,  and  4  per  cent,  lor  three  years.  Interest  half-yearly  by  Coupons. 

A.  M.  MITCHISON,  Managing  Director. 
Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND— CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  of  1 1 1  e  said  City  on  Tuesday,  December  2.  1881,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  precisely ;  to 
receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years.  Two  Plots 
of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Upper  Thames  street,  one  at  the 
corner  of  Brewers’  Lane,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  Joiners’  Hall  Buildings. 

Further  particulars,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  Lc  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  at  this  Office,  where  Plans  of  the  Ground  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  on  the 
above-mentioned  day  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  and  the  party  whose  offer  is  ac¬ 
cepted  will  be  required  to  execute  an  Agreement  and  Bond  at  ihe  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outside  “  Tender  for  Ground.  Upper  Thames  Street,”  aud 
be  delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Cleric. 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall  : 

October,  1884. 


TpREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND-CITY  of  LONDON. 

The  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  saffl  City  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  1  SSI.  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock 
precisely  ;  to  receive  Proposals  for  taking  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  fur  a  term  of  eiguty 
ye  irs.  Three  Plots  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Bevis  Marks. 

Further  particulars,  with  eonditi  ns  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  at  this  Office,  «  here  Plans  of  the  Ground  may  aUo  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent  on  the 
above-mentioned  day  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock  .precisely,  ami  the  party  whose  otter  is 
accepted  will  be  required  to  execute  an  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  out-ide  “Tender  lor  Ground,  Bevis  Marks.”  and  be- 
delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  beiore  Twelve  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall : 

November,  1SS4. 


BULBS — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

1\/IR.  J.  c.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at.  his* 

GREAT  ROOMS,  38  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  regularly  THREE  TIMES  a 
WEEK  as  above,  large  consignments  of  first-class  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS.  Lotted  to. 
suit  both  large  and  small  buyers.  _  The  Sales  commence  at  Half- past  Twelve,  finishing 
generally  about  F  ivc  o’clock.  On  View  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  REFRESHING. 

Sir  ERASMUS  WILSON,  late  President  of  tiie  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  writes :  “PEARS’  SOAP  is  of  tiie  nicest 
and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and 
agreeable  of  balms  for  the  skin.” 

SOLD  EVSBYWHEEE. 


For  the  safe  and  orderly  keeping  of  all 
LETTEHS  and  PAPEES,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONES’  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2.s.  (id. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

IIEXIA  STONE  &  SOX,  Manufacturers  and  Patentees,  BANBURY. 


DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT 

And  BLINDNESS  are  frequently  caused  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  Spectacles.  Sir  Juliu9 
Benedict  writes  "  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  without  success,  but  your  spectacle* 
suit  admirably.” — Mr.  II.  LAURANCE.  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  1a  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
scientifically  adapts  his  improved  spectacles  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  weakest  sights. 
Pami  hlet  containing  suggestions  ior  the  preservation  of  sight  free. 
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REDISTRIBUTION. 

THE  promised  production  of  a  Seats  Bill  on  Monday 
makes  the  squabbles  which  still  continue  in  some 
•quarters  about  the  matters  which  have  led  to  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  very  small  account.  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may,  if  they  please,  persuade  themselves  and 
such  inhabitants  of  Leeds  and  Llanwddyn  as  are  willing  to 
be  persuaded,  that  the  Government  has  made  do  concession 
in  the  matter.  We  can  only  suppose  that,  while  Mr. 
•Chamberlain’s  body  is  taking  part  in  the  Cabinet  Councils, 
the  results  of  which  are  taken  into  the  next  room  for 
Lord  Salisbury  to  viser,  his  soul  is  remote  and  afar  singing 
■“  No  Surrender  ”  in  chorus  with  Mr.  Rogers  and  other  mild- 
mannered  men.  Citizen  Lawson  and  Citizen  Labouchere 
may  utterly  suppress  and  totally  abolish  the  House  of  Lords 
at  their  leisure  and  to  their  hearts’  content.  But  mean¬ 
while  practical  men  are  engaged  upon  practical  business. 
In  default  of  one  of  the  accidents  which  it  is  difficult 
to  think  wholly  accidental,  the  joint  scheme  is  not  likely 
to  be  known  much  before  its  formal  promulgation.  But 
there  are  certain  geneial  principles  upon  which  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  that  it  ought  to  proceed,  and  a  distinct  re¬ 
cognition  of  them  cannot  but  be  useful  to  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  discussion  of  the  measure  which  must 
precede  its  own  second  reading  and  the  passing  into  law  of 
the  Franchise  Bill. 

The  preposterous  demand  of  the  Welsh  members  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  over-representation  of  Wales  (to 
the  extent,  roughly  speaking,  of  about  twenty  per  cent.) 
is  only  a  grotesque  instance  on  a  rather  large  scale  of 
the  general  difficulties  which  beset  every  scheme  of  re¬ 
distribution.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noticing  because  of  the 
simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  petitioners  put  forth 
their  claim  to  more  than  their  fair  share  of  seats,  urging 
no  other  reason  than  that  these  unfairly-held  seats  are  held 
■by  Liberals.  Unluckily  for  them,  the  claimant  for  these 
very  seats  can  urge  the  same  illicit,  but  powerful,  argument. 
England,  in  the  narrow  sense,  has  almost  exactly  her  proper 
number  of  members  by  numerical  proportion  ;  if  anything, 
•she  is  a  seat  or  two  short.  Ireland  and  Wales  possess 
between  them  the  overplus  which  Scotland,  not  without 
plausibility,  demands  to  makeup  her  present  scant  allowance. 
Between  the  Liberalism  of  Scotland  clamouring  to  have 
enough  and  the  Liberalism  of  Wales  clamouring  to  have 
more  than  enough,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  in  sore  straits ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  satisfy  his  Charlotte 
and  his  Mathurine  respectively.  At  present  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  transference  of  seats  from  Ireland  and 
Wales  to  Scotland,  which  numerical  exactness  demands, 
corresponds  with  rather  unusual  nicety  to  the  requirements 
■of  expediency  and  of  justice.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  general  political  tendencies  of  the  Scotch,  their  claims 
on  the  score  of  loyalty,  civilization,  and  intelligence  give 
them  the  advantage  over  Ireland ;  while  in  point  of  sectarian 
and  local  bigotry,  though  they  may  be  open  to  some  re 
proach,  they  are  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  compared  with 
the  constituents  of  Mr.  Richard.  But  this  adjudication 
between  “  the  four  countries,”  as  it  is  fondly  put  in  the 
Welsh  statement  of  claim,  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter. 
It  affects  but  some  dozen  seats,  and  as  it  is  merely  a 
question  to  which  of  the  outlying  and  less  important  parts 
of  the  kingdom  these  seats  shall  be  assigned,  the  only  thing 
to  desire  in  connexion  with  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 


half-hinted  intention  to  satisfy  Scotland  by  under  represent¬ 
ing  England  may  not  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  obvious 
plan  of  simply  transferring  to  Scotland  the  surplus  Irish 
and  Welsh  seats  may  be  adopted. 

The  point  of  real  importance  is,  of  course,  the  principle, 
or  set  of  principles,  on  which  seats  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  and  given  to  individual  constituencies.  The  experience 
of  minority  constituencies  has  not  been  unfavourable  to 
them,  except  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bright.  But  Mr.  Bright 
also  thinks  it  horrible  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  should 
be  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  a  School  Board ; 
and  those  who  are  unable  to  see  why,  if  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  eligible  for  return  at  all,  he  should  not  be  returned 
in  any  position,  naturally  cannot  be  expected  to  follow  Mr. 
Bright  in  his  mysterious  likes  and  dislikes.  Three-cornered 
constituencies,  proportional  representation,  single-member 
constituencies,  the  cumulative  vote,  and  all  other 
“  dodges  ”  will,  however,  it  may  be  suspected,  exercise  a 
very  small  effect  in  the  long  run  upon  the  composition  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons,  even  if  they  are  adopted.  The 
real  point  at  which  men  of  moderate  political  views  should 
aim  is  the  retention  of  as  much  diversity  as  possible  in 
the  character  of  the  different  constituencies  themselves. 
One  of  the  means  by  which  this  diversity  has  been  secured 
in  the  past — the  establishment  of  rural  boroughs  li^e  East 
Retford,  Cricklade,  and  Aylesbury — has  become  inapplicable 
by  reason  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  county  franchise, 
though,  if  certain  statesmen  had  preferred  country  to  party, 
it  might,  properly  employed,  have  taken  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  the  place  of  both  the  Bills  now  lying,  or  shortly  to 
lie,  before  Parliament.  As  to  the  small  boroughs,  it  was 
pointed  out  immediately  after  the  general  election  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  disturbing  Constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments,  neither  political  party  has,  or  for  some  time  has  had, 
much  reason  to  love  them.  Their  corruption  in  many 
cases,  their  fickleness  in  almost  all,  decided  the  three  last 
general  elections,  in  the  latest  instance  with  the  extremely 
unsatisfactory  result  which  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  Radicals,  has  so  often  pointed  out.  But  these 
small  boroughs,  ostensibly  (though  very  ungratefully)  hated 
by  Liberals,  and,  if  loved  by  Tories  at  all,  certainly  not  loved 
for  any  good  deeds  of  theirs,  supply  a  valuable  possi¬ 
bility  of  varying  the  constitution  of  a  Parliament  which 
will  be  sorely  in  need  of  variation,  by  dint  of  grouping. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sellar,  who  has  been  the  chief  defender  of 
groups  in  the  newspaper  correspondence  on  the  subject,  by 
no  means  made  the  best  of  his  case,  which  is  exceedingly 
strong,  both  by  reason  and  from  experience.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  grouped  Scotch  burghs 
have  distinguished  themselves,  both  iu  the  selection  of 
their  members,  and,  which  is  still  more  important,  by 
fidelity  to  them  when  selected.  If  the  case  has  not  been 
quite  the  same  in  Wales,  the  unfortunate  influences  which, 
on  the  whole,  make  the  members  for  the  Principality  the 
least  distinguished  group  for  ability  and  standing  to  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  charged  with  the 
fault.  Putting  experience  aside  and  going  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  advantages  of  groups  are  unquestionable.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  almost  uncaucusable,  and  their  local 
cliques  and  wire-pullers  balance  each  other  in  a  more  or  less 
healthy  fashion.  This  at  once  gives  a  member  much  greater 
security  of  tenure — in  itself  a  good  thing — and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  makes  him  far  more  independent  than  in  almost 
any  other  case.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  between  the 
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vast  mass  of  shortly  to  be  enfranchised  labourers  in  the 
counties  and  the  vast  mass  of  already  enfranchised  workmen 
in  the  great  towns,  the  smaller  towns  afford  almost  the  only 
possibility  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  get  themselves 
represented.  "VVe  do  not  say  to  get  themselves  elected — - 
that  is  a  very  different  matter — but  to  get  themselves  repre¬ 
sented.  Yet,  again,  the  deadening  of  healthy  political  feel¬ 
ing  which  takes  place  in  all  very  large  constituencies,  and 
which  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  mere  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  can  be  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  constituencies 
of  this  kind.  For  though  in  the  aggregate  they  might 
be  little  less  populous  than  the  singly-represented  towns, 
they  would  each  possess  an  individual  interest  and  property 
in  their  Parliamentary  representative.  Without,  therefore, 
undervaluing  the  importance  of  other  aspects  of  the  Bill, 
it  may  be  wrell  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this  matter 
of  grouping,  and  to  urge  that  the  principle  be  carried 
out  as  far  as  possible,  if  not  in  the  first  scheme  of  the 
Bill,  then  in  Committee.  There  is  even  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  admitting  to  the  groups  not  merely  towns 
now  returning  members,  but  towns  which  have  been  dis¬ 
franchised  in  the  past,  and  towns  which,  at  present  unre¬ 
presented,  would  have,  under  the  present  scale  of  population, 
been  entitled  to  consideration  for  separate  seats.  Such 
a  scheme  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  enlist  a  large  amount 
of  support  from  both  sides,  and  some  of  the  independent 
members  who  are  now  clamouring  for  vague  and  almost 
unintelligible  nostrums  would  do  well  to  club  their  forces 
instead  to  support,  or,  if  the  joint  proposal  does  not  con¬ 
tain  them,  to  insert,  provisions  for  extensive  grouping. 
These  provisions  would,  more  than  any  other,  combine  the 
prospect  of  practical  acceptance  with  the  prospect  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  wholesome  diversity  in  that  plan  of  general 
nivellement  which  most  Badicals  and  some  unwise  Con¬ 
servatives  seem  to  desire. 


BECHUANALAND. 

THE  expedition  to  Becliuanaland  has  not  been  prepared 
too  soon,  and  the  rumoured  arrangement  between  the 
Cape  Government  and  the  invaders  will  certainly  not  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  superintending  its  execution 
•with  an  imposing  force.  The  report  that  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Transvaal  Government,  Mr.  Dutoit,  has  hoisted  the 
Hag  of  the  Republic  in  the  lands  which  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  Montsioa  has  been  denied ;  but  the  Pretoria 
Govenlment  is  as  ready  as  the  Russians  in  their  Asiatic 
policy  to  profit  by  the  encroachment  of  agents  who  may, 
if  necessary,  be  disavowed.  The  pretext  for  the  deliberate 
insult  said  to  have  been  offered  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  announcement  that  the  freebooters  are  to  be 
removed  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pretoria,  when  it  first  recognized  the  title  of 
the  intruders,  still  kept  up  the  formal  pretence  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  annexation  with  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Convention.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Boers  should  not 
encroach  on  the  territory  in  question,  except  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  it  was  consequently 
declared  that  the  occupation  was  only  provisional  until  it 
had  received  the  necessary  sanction.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
probable  that  any  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  can  have 
really  thought  it  possible  that  even  so  pacific  a  Minister  as 
Lord  Derby  would  acquiesce  in  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
main  article  of  the  Convention.  The  English  Government  had 
conceded  nearly  all  the  demands  of  the  Transvaal  delegates ; 
but  the  claim  to  a  westward  extension  of  that  part  of  the 
frontier  was  steadily  rejected.  It  happened  that  the  district 
which  belonged  to  Montsioa  included  a  part  of  the  trade 
route  from  the  Cape  to  the  interior,  so  that  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  dependent  ally  coincided  with  the  necessity  or  ex¬ 
pediency  of  preventing  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against 
commercial  intercourse.  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  colleagues 
perhaps  deserve  a  certain  credit  for  preferring  a  transparent 
fiction  to  an  avowed  breach  of  a  deliberate  engagement. 
When  a  coach  and  six  is  drawn  through  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  a  treaty,  the  operation  consists  in  discovering  some 
byway  which  may  provide  a  means  of  evasion.  Mere 
violence  is  but  an  inartificial  instrument  of  wrrong. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  later  conduct  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  been  consistent  with  its  original  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  answer  to  the  formal  intimation  that  the  ag- 
gression  on  Montsioa  would  not  be  tolerated,  the  President 
and  his  colleagues  declared  that  they  would  withdraw  their 
pretensions  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 
It  follows  that  by  their  own  admission  the  disputed  lands 


belong  to  the  English  Government  or  to  the  chiefs  under  its 
protection.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  maintain  for  a  time 
a  garrison  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  lawless  adventurers,, 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  territory  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Transvaal  can  in  no  degree  concern 
the  Republic.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  relations^ 
between  the  wrongful  occupiers  of  the  lands  and  their- 
kinsfolk  beyond  tho  boi’der,  the  Government  of  Pretoria, 
disclaims  all  responsibility  for  their  actions.  The  Boers 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  give  sufficient  security  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  on  the  frontier ;  and  if  they  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  comply  with  a  reasonable  condition,  they  have 
no  ground  of  complaint  if  the  duty  is  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  The  Transvaal  Government,  even  if  it  shrinks  from 
sanctioning  the  audacious  challenge  offered  by  the  free¬ 
booters,  will  probably  complain  of  the  display  of  force 
which  it  has  wantonly  provoked ;  yet  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Boers  can  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  intervention 
of  an  English  force  as  long  as  they  remain  peaceably  on 
their  own  side  of  the  border.  Even  the  freebooting  settlers 
on  Montsioa’s  lands  will  be  safe  if  they  retire  from  their 
wrongful  acquisition  before  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
troops. 

The  South  African  colonists  are  so  far  from  entering  into- 
the  federal  relations  which  are  desired  by  amiable  projectors- 
that  the  distribution  of  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
they  propose  is  directly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  of  all  parties.  It  would  be  desirable  ta 
transfer  to  the  Colonies  the  control  of  all  intercourse- 
with  neighbouring  communities,  as  they  have-  already 
acquired  the  exclusive  management  of  their  own  internal 
affairs.  Their  aspirations  take  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Cape  Government  is  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  the 
natives  within  the  Colony,  and  it  is  fair  to  admit  that, 
it  has  on  the  whole  discharged  a  difficult  function  with 
success.  The  failure  to  restore  in  Basutoland  the  peace 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  Ministry  which  then  governed  the  Cape  has  resulted  in 
a  transfer  of  the  dominion  or  protectorate  to  the  Imperial- 
Government.  The  small  European  population  of  Ratal 
necessarily  relies  on  the  Home  Government  for  protection 
against  any  danger  which  may  be  threatened  by  the  natives- 
either  from  within  the  Colony  or  in  Zululand.  As  far  as  a 
judgment  can  be  formed,  the  native  chiefs  in  all  parts  of 
South  Africa  are  anxious  to  secure  Imperial  protection,  or 
in  some  instances  direct  sovereignty ;  the  objection  to 
complying  with  their  wishes  is  that  the  government  of 
natives  is  costly,  and  not  directly  remunerative.  It  is  indeed 
almost  always  more  convenient  to  manage  them  as  subjects 
than  to  negotiate  with  them  as  independent  neighbours. 
The  Reserve,  for  instance,  though  it  is  but  newly  esta¬ 
blished,  will,  as  soon  as  present  troubles  are  disposed  of,, 
contrast  by  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  of  progressive 
civilization  with  the  turbulent  region  beyond ;  but  the 
benefit  of  English  dominion  is  mainly  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies, 
while  the  trouble  and  risk  devolve  on  the  Imperial  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  countries  which  they  represent. 

The  composition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  force  is  to- 
some  extent  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  instructions 
under  which  he  acts  have  been  published,  though  perhaps 
he  may  also  have  received  more  secret  communications. 
He  is  generally  placed  under  the  superior  authority  of  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  is  for  this  purpose  regarded  as 
High  Commissioner,  and  not  as  Governor  of  the  Cape.  During 
a  protracted  term  of  office  and  in  difficult  circumstances  the 
High  Commissioner  has  fully  deserved  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  communities  with  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  deal.  In  the  conduct  of  military  operations  Sir  Charles 
Warren  will  act  on  his  own  judgment,  and  he  will  also,  in 
certain  contingencies,  exercise  his  own  political  judgment. 
It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  actual  force  may  not  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  it  is  held  in  reserve  is  not 
unlikely  to  facilitate  diplomatic  communications  with  the 
Government  of  Pretoria.  Their  conduct  during  the  last  four 
years  has  indicated  a  just  confidence  of  assured  impunity 
for  any  affront  which  they  might  offer.  The  resistance 
which  they  have  lately  encountered,  or  which  they  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  has  perceptibly  modified  the  tone,  if 
not  the  substance,  of  their  policy.  If  the  report  of  Mr. 
Joubert’s  conduct  is  wTell  founded,  one  former  member  of 
tho  Government  who  was  also  a  delegate  to  London 
has  condemned  as  untenable  the  official  favour  which  has 
been  accorded  to  piratical  enterprises.  It  may  perhaps  here¬ 
after  appear  that  the  freebooters  have  been  disavowed  by 
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his  superiors,  in  consequence  of  the  despatch  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren’s  expedition. 

The  difficulties  which  Sir  G.  Campbell  lately  suggested 
as  reasons  for  abandoning  the  expedition  to  Bechuanaland 
have,  of  course,  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Government  and  its  military  advisers.  They  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  long  distance  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  If  the  Colonial  Government  is 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  advance  will 
be  through  a  friendly  country,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  no  need  to  guard  the  communications  of  the  army.  The 
contingencies  of  the  enterprise  have  without  doubt  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  commanding  officer  or  of  the 
authorities  at  home.  The  force  will  consist  partly  of 
volunteers  levied  for  the  special  service;  but  it  will,  in 
technical  language,  be  “stiffened”  by  a  number  of  regular 
troops.  Civilians  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  or  of  the  probabilities  of  success,  but 
any  intelligent  observer  will  be  satisfied  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  morally  j  ustifiable.  A  limit  must  be  placed  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Transvaal  territories  by  the  process  of 
shedding  off,  like  some  creatures  of  a  low  organic  type, 
clusters  of  little  Republics  on  its  outskirts,  and  then  absorb¬ 
ing  them  into  the  central  community.  If  the  Bechuana 
expedition  effects  its  object,  it  is  possible  that  the  present 
or  a  future  Government  may  reconsider  the  absolute  re¬ 
pudiation  of  responsibility  for  the  anarchy  of  Zululand. 
The  Boers  pursue  the  same  system  of  lawless  aggrandize¬ 
ment  to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  and  if  they  can  be 
checked  on  one  side,  they  may  perhaps  provoke  resistance 
on  the  other.  A  population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
occupying  a  territory  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  in  urgent  need  of  expansion  by  violent 
means.  According  to  a  recent  rumour,  some  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers  who  have  appropriated  to  themselves  farms  in 
Zululand  are  beginning  to  repent  of  their  undertaking. 
There  must  be  drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands  far 
from  markets  and  from  civilization,  and  surrounded  by 
justly  hostile  neighbours. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  ROWDIES. 

THE  riot  at  the  Promenade  Concert  on  Monday  night 
was  so  disgraceful  and  so  inexcusable  that  words  need 
not  be  wasted  in  condemning  it.  To  describe  what  the 
rioters  did  is  quite  enough.  They  began  by  pushing  about 
in  front  of  the  orchestra.  They  then  climbed  on  to  the 
platform,  and  one  of  them  took  a  seat  in  the  conductor’s 
chair,  though  the  performance  which  he  conducted  was 
by  no  means  musical.  There  was  hooting,  and  yelling, 
and  swearing,  and  that  other  too  familiar  sort  of  language 
which  is  as  monotonous  as  it  is  disgusting.  Sticks  and 
umbrellas  were  freely  used.  Women  were  not  unnaturally 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  The  police  were  kicked 
and  beaten.  Certain  cries  which  were  raised  showed 
quite  clearly  that  a  number  of  young  ruffians,  who  seem 
to  have  been  mostly  survivors  of  the  Bob  Sawyer  and 
Ben  Allen  type,  had  come  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  a  disturbance  and  annoying 
respectable  people.  They  entirely  succeeded.  They  turned 
the  place  into  a  Pandemonium,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  no  one  to  say  them  nay.  When  at  last  the  police  in¬ 
terfered,  they  met  with  a  very  rough  reception,  and  their 
captives  must  have  been  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  criminals.  If  this  most  heinous  offence  against  public 
order  had  never  happened  before,  the  authorities  might  have 
some  apologies  to  urge  for  not  more  promptly  putting  it 
down.  They  might  have  pleaded  that  they  were  taken  by 
surprise.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Covent  Garden  riot  is  a 
yearly  event.  It  is  as  hardy  an  annual  as  Local  Option  or 
the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  On  the  last  night  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts,  which  was  also  the  lessee’s  benefit,  the 
police  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  a  row.  If  they  had 
employed  their  truncheons  with  some  force  to  the  place 
where  the  rioters’  brains  ought  to  be,  no  one  probably 
would  have  been  extreme  to  mark  an  unnecessary  bruise. 
At  all  events,  the  tumult  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
attain  anything  like  its  actual  dimensions.  The  audience 
at  a  Promenade  Concert  have  just  as  much  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  anybody  else.  This  is  a  truism  to 
every  one  except  the  police.  To  them  it  seems  an  unintel¬ 
ligible  paradox. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  bo  encouraged  in 
this  strong  delusion  by  the  fatal  leniency  of  the  magistrate 


at  Bow  Street.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Vaughan  did  not  send  Sidney  Bevin  and  Percy  Barefoot 
(not  a  va-nu-pieds,  but  described  as  “  a  merchant  of  Leadfen- 
“  hall  Street  ”)  and  Eugene  Duncan, “a  gentleman,”  to  prison. 
If  Mr.  Vaughan  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  issue  licences 
to  commit  riot  and  assault,  at  prices  ranging  from  twenty 
shillings  to  sixty,  his  proceedings  would  be  clearly  explained. 
But  he  cannot  possibly  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
we  are  unable  to  suggest  any  other  theory  which  would 
adequately  account  for  the  infliction  of  these  trifling  fines. . 
Percy  Bevin,  who  seated  himself  in  the  conductor’s  chair, 
“  was  removed  from  the  platform  with  great  difficulty, 
“  not,  however,  before  he  had  struck  the  constable  on  the 
“  head  with  a  stick  he  was  carrying.”  Por  this  exploit, 
of  which  he  is  no  doubt  inordinately  proud,  he  is  charged 
a  sovereign,  which  is  about  what  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  he  had  been  a  cabdriver,  and  had  driven  rather 
too  fast.  We  must  confess  that  we  can  see  some  reason 
for  the  sluggishness,  or  even  the  apathy,  of  the  police  if  this 
is  the  sort  of  protection  which  they  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  What  are  gaols  for  if  not  for  “  gentle- 
“  men  ”  of  this  kind  1  So  long  as  such  worthies  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  please  at  a  moderate 
tariff,  the  peaceable  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  will 
never  be  secure.  A  few  weeks’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  would  very  soon  effect  a  blessed  change.  There  is 
nothing  which  a  true  rowdy  hates  so  much  as  work,  except 
perhaps  the  sort  of  fare  provided  for  the  victims  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Vaughan  “  hoped  the  penalties  that  had  been  imposed 
“  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful  scenes.” 
He  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man.  He  further  thought  it 
“  an  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  thing  that  people  of 
“  decent  positions  should  misconduct  themselves  in  the 
“  manner  that  had  been  described.”  They  will  go  on  doing 
it,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Vaughan,  until  they  are  laid  by  the 
heels.  A  little  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  police,  a  little 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  these  shocking  scenes. 

The  rural  rowdy,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Warr  v. 
Gilham  and  others,  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  his  representa¬ 
tive  in  London.  Deliberate  cruelty  is  more  hateful,  though 
it  is  less  inconvenient  to  decent  society,  than  mere  brutal 
violence.  At  the  Swan  Hotel,  Pulborough,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  there  was  what  is  called  a  “  sparrow  shoot  ”  in 
March  last.  With  the  sparrows  were  starlings,  the  most 
harmless  and  useful,  we  believe,  of  all  birds.  Many  dozens 
of  these  wretched  creatures  were  caught  by  one  Gilham  and 
sent  to  the  hotel,  in  the  grounds  of  which  they  were  shot 
from  traps.  The  traps  were  inverted  flower-pots.  Many 
of  the  birds  had  been  so  long  in  the  bags  that  they  were 
unable  to  rise  when  the  pots  were  removed.  These  were 
pelted  or  kicked  to  death.  For  this  most  odious  barbarity 
Gilham  and  three  of  the  shooting  party  were  prosecuted  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
summons  was  only  for  contravening  the  Wild  Birds’  Protec¬ 
tion  Act,  which  gives  a  close  time  for  wild  birds  from  the 
ist  of  March  to  the  ist  of  August,  except  for  such  as  do 
damage  to  crops,  and  they  may  only  be  killed  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  or  some  person  acting  under  his  authority.  The 
local  magistrates  refused  to  convict  Gilham  because  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  not  authority,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  defendants  because  they  had  the  authority  of  the 
hotel-keeper.  The  first  reason  was  groundless  in  fact,  for 
Gilham  had  admitted  that  no  leave  had  been  given  him. 
The  second  was  absurd  in  law,  for  the  owner  of  the  land 
means  of  course  the  owner  of  the  land  which  is  being 
damaged  by  the  birds.  It  was  argued  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  that  the  birds,  when  put  into  bags,  ceased 
to  be  wild,  and  were  no  longer  protected.  But  this  re¬ 
markable  contention  did  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  pre¬ 
vail.  The  case  has  been  sent  back  to  the  magistrates, 
who  will  do  well  to  study  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins.  No  one  will  accuse  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  of 
prejudice  against  any  legitimate  form  of  sport,  but  he 
“  cannot  conceive  how  four  or  five  magistrates  sitting  in 
“  solemn  conclave  could  come  to  such  a  conclusion.”  He 
hopes,  and  we  must  all  hope,  that  they  “  will  pass  an  exem- 
“  plary  sentence  on  all  who  took  part  in  the  brutal  sport  of 
“  shooting  at  these  wretched  birds.”  The  Wild  Birds’  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  meet  the  case.  It 
is  intended  rather  to  check  carelessness  than  to  punish 
cruelty.  The  facts  show  how  absolutely  essential  is  soma 
such  Bill  as  that  which  the  House  of  Lords,  against  th» 
advice  of  its  most  distinguished  and  respected  members,  un¬ 
fortunately  rejected  last  Session. 
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TOE  AFGHAN  FRONTIER. 

A  D  VICES  from  the  Afghan  frontier  continue  to  be  dis- 
ib  quieting.  They  bring  us,  so  far,  no  news  of  any  abatement 
of  Russian  activity  or  consequently  of  the  local  excitement 
which  that  activity  has  produced.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and 
the  Indian  escort  had  reached  Kushan  by  the  i8th  of  the 
present  month,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  camp  were  to 
remove  thence  on  the  24th  to  Chaher  Shamba,  a  place  on  the 
direct  road  from  Herat  to  Maimuneh  and  about  thirty-four 
miles  west  of  the  latter  place.  Here  winter  quarters  are, 
we  are  told,  to  be  established,  for  although  the  Ameer  seems 
to  have  raised  no  objection  to  the  Commission  wintering  at 
Herat,  a  spot  nearer  the  frontier  was  chosen,  “  where  it 
“  will  be  easier  to  collect  information.”  Meanwhile  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  is  to  proceed  with  a  small  escort  to  visit 
the  Governor  of  Penjdeh  in  order  to  calm  the  excitement 
which  has  been  aroused  in  that  region  by  the  Russian 
advances ;  though  what  are  the  exact  sedatives  which  he 
can  apply  with  efficacy  it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Governor  of  Penjdeh  will 
remain  more  impressed  by  the  acts  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
mander  than  by  the  words  of  a  British  Commissioner,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  remembers  that  Afghan  authorities  in 
general  have  for  some  years  past  been  subjected  to  the 
“  calming  ”  treatment  by  the  British  Power  with  such 
results  as  he  now  sees.  Whether  he  or  any  of  his  fellows 
are  “amazed,”  as  the  Daily  News  Correspondent  puts  it, 
“  at  the  bad  faith  of  Russia  ”  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  that 
they  are  not  a  little  disturbed  in  their  minds  by  this  latest 
illustration  of  it  we  can  well  believe.  Under  pressure  from 
us  they  have  for  some  years  past  scrupulously  avoided  all 
action  likely  to  lead  to  excitement  among  the  Turcomans, 
and  yet,  they  complain,  within  the  last  month,  emissary  after 
emissary,  and  survey  party  after  survey  party,  have  been 
sent  by  Russia  into  territory  which  they  were  given  to 
understand  had  been  formally  recognized  eleven  years  ago 
by  her  as  within  the  limits  of  Afghanistan. 

But  whether  amazement  is  or  is  not  the  prevalent 
emotion  in  the  Afghan  mind,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  its  dominating  the  breasts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  first  tvTo  acts  of  the  drama,  of  which  these  military 
movements  of  Russia  constitute  the  third,  had  been  played 
out  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  last  J une.  Early  in 
that  month  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  “  Dashing 
“  Geographer,”  and  had  risen  upon  the  “Apologetic  Diplo- 
“  matist  ”  ;  and,  if  anything  is  certain  in  the  order  of  these 
performances,  it  was  that  the  “Apologetic  Diplomatist” 
would  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  “  Energetic  General.” 
Russia,  in  other  words,  is  simply  completing  the  series  of 
operations  which  began  with  the  impudent  issue  of  that 
“  War  Office  map”  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  month  last  mentioned.  The 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1873,  adopting  the  line  of  the 
Oxus  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  left,  as  is 
well  known,  the  western  boundary  from  Khojah  Saleh 
(admitted  by  Siiere  Ali  as  the  northernmost  point  of 
Afghan  territory  on  the  Oxus)  to  the  Heri  Rud  undefined. 
It  was  simply  treated  as  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
above-mentioned  point  on  the  former  river  to  some  unascer¬ 
tained  point  on  the  latter.  But  even  assuming — and  there 
is  at  present  no  other  warrant  for  the  assumption  except 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  there — that  Sarakhs  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  point  of  impact  of  the  westward-running 
boundary  upon  the  northward-flowing  river,  the  territory 
which  would  be  mai'ked  out  as  Turcoman  by  a  rectilinear 
connexion  of  these  two  points  is  far  exceeded  by  that  which 
the  “  War  Office  map  ”  abstracts  from  Afghanistan.  The 
dashing  geographer  has  shown  a  natural  preference  for  the 
arc — we  mean,  of  course,  an  arc  of  a  south-eastward  con¬ 
vexity — to  the  more  commonplace  chord;  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  carved  a  huge  cantle  out  of  Afghan  territory  by 
describing,  from  Khojah  Saleh  to  Sarakhs,  a  curve  which 
includes  Andkoi  and  Maimuneh  (expressly  resigned  to  the 
Ameer  in  the  former  Convention),  passes  round  Penjdeh, 
which  commands  the  Murghab  valley,  and  sweeps  down 
far  south  of  Pul-i-kliatun,  itself  commanding  the  valley 
of  the  Heri  Rud.  This  anticipation  of  the  labours  of 
the  Frontier  Commission  had  naturally  excited  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  one  or  two  of  those  well-meaning  eccentrics  among 
us  who  have  made  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  Empire 
their  harmless  hobby,  and  Lord  Edmond  Fxtzmaurice  was  1 
asked  whether  by  chance  he  knew  anything  about  this 
remarkable  feat  of  geography.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he 
did.  He  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  it,  and  had  received  the  eminently  1 


reassuring  reply  that  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg 
“  did  not  acknowledge  ”  the  map.  The  Russian  Government 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  an  “  official  ” 
map,  for  it  had  in  fact  “  emanated  from  a  public  office  ”  in 
St.  Petersburg;  but  it  was  not  “  the  Government  map,” 
it  was  not  “the  diplomatic  map.”  To  be  plain  with  us, 
it  was  in  short  the  “  War  Office  ”  map,  and  the  Diplomatic 
Department  at  St.  Petersburg  has  “  no  immediate  rela- 
“  tions”  with  the  War  Office,  and  in  fact  “disclaimed  all1 
“  responsibility  ”  in  the  matter.  It  was,  of  course,  muck 
to  be  preferred  from  our  point  of  view  that  the  map; 
should  have  had  the  moral  dignity  of  a  “diplomatic”  map 
rather  than  the  practical  authority  of  a  military  itinerary — - 
in  which  character  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  it 
would  be  used.  The  real  question,  of  course,  was  not 
whether  the  Diplomatic  Department  at  St.  Petersburg  had 
“  immediate  relations  ”  with  the  War  Office,  but  whether 
that  Office  has  not  “  immediate  relations  ”  with  Russian; 
commanders  in  Central  Asia.  And  what  we  are  now  wit¬ 
nessing  at  Pul-i-khatun  and  elsewhere  is  simply  so  much 
fresh  testimony  to  the  repeatedly  demonstrated  fact  that  it 
is  not  what  the  Russian  diplomatist  says,  but  what  the 
Russian  soldier  is  allowed  to  do,  which  determines  the 
course  of  Central  Asian  affairs.  The  movements  now 
taking  place  in  the  valleys  of  the  Murghab  and  the  Heri 
Rud  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  soldier’s  rough 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  geographer’s  work.  It  is  the 
“War  Office  map”  made  intelligible  to  the  student,  after 
the  method  adopted  by  our  own  publishers,  of  hoisting 
flags  at  all  the  points  to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  We  hear  to-day  of  the  Russians  at  Pul-i- 
khatun  ;  to-morrow  we  shall  probably  hear  of  them  at 
some  new  place  between  the  chord  and  the  arc — between 
what  was  always  supposed  to  be  and  what  Russia  would  now 
make  out  to  be,  the  Afghan  frontier.  “  Survey  parties,”  we 
shall,  of  course,  be  told,  and  nothing  more ;  but,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  despatch  of  “  survey 
“  parties  ”  by  the  military  authorities  of  one  of  two  Powers, 
into  a  territory  awaiting  delimitation  at  the  hands  of  a 
Commission  jointly  appointed  by  both  is  an  act  of  imper¬ 
tinence,  if  not,  indeed,  an  international  outrage,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  Afghans  attaching  any  credit  to  this  inno¬ 
cent  explanation  of  the  movements  which  are  so  disturbing 
their  minds.  It  is  not  from  any  point  of  view  desirable 
that,  when  at  last  the  Afghan  Frontier  Commission  get  to 
work  they  should  find  a  series  of  virtual  Russian  out¬ 
posts  comfortably  disposed  along  a  line  corresponding,, 
however  roughly,  with  the  frontier  marked  upon  that  map 
which,  though  not  the  “  Government  map,”  nor  the  “  diplo- 
“  matic  map,”  is  so  far  in  accord  with  the  historic  spirit 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  traditions  of  Russian 
diplomacy  that  it  advances  the  limit  of  her  conquests- 
some  two  hundred  miles  nearer  than  it  had  been  reckoned 
to  be  to  the  “  key  of  India.” 

If  the  object  of  the  frontier  delimitation  is  to  quiet,  and 
not  to  unsettle,  the  minds  of  the  populations  among  whom 
the  boundary-line  is  to  be  drawn,  it  cannot  but  be  wished. 
that  the  Commission  were  in  readiness  to  begin  their 
labours  at  once.  The  Government  of  India  and  those  who 
agree  with  them  in  expecting  substantial  advantages  from 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission  can  employ  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  these  expeditions  which  does  not  presuppose  that 
delineation  of  an  Afghan  frontier  will  let  all  parties  know 
more  clearly  “  how  they  stand.”  The  British  Power,  it  is  said,, 
will  know  the  real  extent  of  the  territory  which  it  is  pledged 
to  defend,  Russia  the  precise  limits  of  the  region  which  she 
has  again  and  again  undertaken  to  respect.  For  our  own. 
part,  we  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish  the  singular 
satisfaction  which  this  view  of  the  matter  produces  on  some 
minds  from  the  complacency  with  which  Pip  and  Mr.. 
Herbert  Pocket  regarded  the  accurate  tabulation  of  their 
liabilities.  But  even  those  who  share  this  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  utmost  can  hardly  deny  that  the  most  careful 
examination  of  responsibilities  on  our  side,  and  the  most- 
strict  definition  of  obligations  on  the  part  of  Russia,  is  not 
work  w-orth  the  doing,  if  at  the  same  time  it  renders  our 
responsibilities  more  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  our  rival’s, 
obligations  more  likely  to  be  defied.  And  assuredly,  unless 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  can  be  prevented  from 
leading,  as  they  threaten  to  lead,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
minds  of  the  Afghan  population,  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
future  facilities  for  Russian  intrigue  and  Russian  aggression, 
the  direct  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  which  we  may 
derive  from  them  will  be  altogether  outweighed  by  the 
mischief  of  their  indirect  results. 
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MR.  FAWCETT  AND  THE  BLIND. 

IT  is  proposed,  as  announced  on  Monday  last,  to  create  a 
fund  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  further  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  No  memorial  could  be  more 
appropriate,  or  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  lamented  statesman  whose  name  the  fund  will  bear. 
It  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  misfortune  that,  when 
manfully  met,  the  good  results  of  the  example  on  others 
outweigh,  even  in  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer  himself,  his 
own  personal  loss.  During  the  lifetime  of  Professor 
Fawcett  he  had  constant  evidence  that  his  example  was  of 
use  as  much  even  to  those  who  had  the  gift  of  sight  as  to 
those  who  had  lost  it.  Few  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  Professor  Fawcett  have  failed  to  be  invigorated 
by  the  cheerful  courage  with  which  he  met  the  painful 
problem  of  his  life ;  and  to  many  of  the  blind  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  world  his  name  has  been  ever  since  it 
was  known  to  them  a  perpetual  source  of  encouragement. 
His  example  showed  what  force  of  will  and  a  pure  ambi¬ 
tion  could  do  to  overcome  the  gravest  natural  obstacles. 
What  a  strong  and  gifted  man  may  do  for  himself, 
however,  lias  to  be  taught  to  others  less  self  helpful.  Both 
in  the  higher  and  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  the 
blind  there  remains  abundant  room  for  progress.  In 
certain  institutions  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  good  as  it  can  be 
made  to  be ;  but  in  too  many  the  intelligent  method  is 
lacking.  The  difference  is  at  once  evident  to  any  visitor 
who  compares  one  Blind  Asylum  with  another.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  spiritless  and  half-helpless  inmates  of  the 
one  with  the  active  and  cheerful  members  of  the  other — 
many  of  whom  the  visitor  has  a  difficulty  at  first  in  believ¬ 
ing  to  be  blind  at  all — is  an  unmistakable  proof  of  what 
systematic  teaching  can  effect  in  overcoming  natural  defici¬ 
encies  and  in  turning  an  unfortunate  into  a  happy  lot. 

The  main  point  in  the  educating  process  is  to  make  the 
blind  self  dependent.  It  is  marvellous  to  what  an  extent 
this  can  be  done.  Without  the  help  of  any  such  systematic 
instruction  as  can  be  put  at  tho  service  of  the  blind  in 
organized  institutions,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  able  to  do  a  good 
deal  more  than  most  men  with  eyes  are  able  to  accomplish. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  public  work,  which  is  before  all  the 
world,  he  was  able  to  ride,  to  walk,  to  skate,  to  row,  to  fish, 
and  to  climb  the  Alps.  His  case  was  that  of  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  the  blind — namely,  those  who  have  once  been 
able  to  see,  and  have  afterwards  lost  the  power.  To  them 
the  affliction  is  perhaps  greater  than  to  those  who  never 
have  known  what  sight  is,  and  the  calamity  is  in  one 
respect  the  more  difficult  to  meet,  because  the  habits  of  a 
man  who  has  once  had  the  use  of  his  eyes  are  already 
formed  like  those  of  his  fellows.  There  is  a  deftness  in 
the  case  of  those  born  blind  which  can  rarely  be  acquired 
by  those  to  whom  blindness  comes  later.  Yet  we  imagine 
that  the  blind  who  have  once  seen  are  happier  than  those 
who  have  not.  The  faculty  of  sight  lost,  but  once  possessed, 
can  be  partly  made  good  by  the  words  of  others.  The  late 
Professor  Fawcett  in  his  walks  with  friends  would  some¬ 
times  wish  to  go  to  a  place  from  which  he  could  have  “  a 
“  view  ” — that  is,  where  the  companions  with  him  could 
describe  to  him  scenes  once  familiar  to  his  sight— and  more 
than  one  of  those  who  have  met  him  have  been  struck 
on  being  told  by  the  Professor  (as  a  result  of  friendly 
inquiries  from  third  parties  as  to  their  appearance)  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  them  looking  so  well.  The  memory 
of  what  has  once  been  seen  thus  comes  in  to  aid  the 
comprehension  of  those  who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  most 
likely  compensates  on  the  whole  for  the  superior  dexterity 
which  those  born  blind  gradually  and  instinctively  acquire. 
And,  as  far  as  the  mental  happiness  of  the  individual  is 
concerned,  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  a  store  of  pleasant 
memories,  which  is  daily  revived  by  the  conversation  of 
friends,  than  to  have  been  without  the  power  of  sight 
altogether. 

It  is  not  yet  stated  what  form  the  proposed  Memorial 
Fund  will  definitely  take.  The  first  thing  that  will  occur 
to  most  readers’  minds  is  that  the  sum  collected  could  not 
be  better  employed  than  in  extending  the  system  (whether 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  or  not)  which  has  been 
carrried  out  with  admirable  results  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood.  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  head  of  the  College,  is  himself,  like  Professor  Fawcett, 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  energy  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  making  up  for  the  loss  of  sight.  The  College 
was  brought  prominently  before  the  world  in  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Bright  made  on  its  behalf  some  months  ago; 


but  was  already  well  known  to  those  interested  in  works 
of  practical  benevolence.  Dr.  Campbell’s  aim  has  been  to 
systematize  and  teach  what  he  and  Mr.  Fawcett  did  for 
themselves — that  is,  first  of  all,  to  make  the  blind  feel  in¬ 
dependent;  and  then,  after  giving  them  the  sense  of  in¬ 
dependence,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  to  follow,  to 
train  them  to  the  particular  sort  of  work  for  which  them 
capacities  or  past  education  have  fitted  them.  But  the 
foundation  is  self-help,  and  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  spared  no 
pains  to  impress  on  the  public,  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind  consists  in  teaching  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  if  they  were  not  blind.  When  the  sense 
of  disablement  is  removed  all  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

If  a  man  is  brought  to  feel  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  make  him  a  burden  on  others,  and  does  not 
interfere  seriously  with  his  success  in  life,  he  can  set  to  work 
with  some  heart  and  hope.  And  to  teach  this  is  the  main 
object  of  the  Norwood  College,  and  should  be  the  main 
object  of  any  such  fund,  however  applied,  raised  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fawcett. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  subject  has  been 
dealt  with  at  all  methodically.  The  old  idea,  even  among 
those  who  took  most  interest  in  the  blind,  was  that  they 
were  objects  of  sympathy  and  deserving  of  help,  but  not 
that  they  could  be,  as  a  rule,  trained  to  be  self-supporting 
and  productive  members  of  society.  Blind  Asylums  were, 
when  they  existed,  Hospitals  for  Incurables,  and  not,  as 
they  should  be,  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  to  be 
as  efficient  in  life  as  those  who  can  see.  One  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  earliest,  of  such  asylums  was  the  Hospital  of  the 
“  Quinze-Vingts,”  founded  in  Paris  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  St.  Louis.  The  reason  of  its  foundation  is  said  to 
have  been  the  frequent  occurrence  of  blindness  among  the 
French  soldiers  warring  in  his  reign  in  Africa.  After  the 
national  conflict  carried  on  by  Prussia  against  the  first 
Napoleon,  a  number  of  Asylums  for  the  Blind  were 
organized  in  Germany  in  order  to  help  those  who  had 
lost  their  sight  in  these  wars.  Some  of  the  institutions 
then  founded  still  exist.  Many  instances  are  on  record  of 
the  individual  effort  on  the  part  either  of  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  or  of  their  instructors  to  meet  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  case.  Bernouilli,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is  reported  to  have  taught  a  blind  girl  at  Geneva  how  to 
write;  and  both  Saunderson  and  Weissenburg  did  the  \ 
same  for  themselves,  each  devising  the  means  most  suitable 
for  his  own  case.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1784, 
an  attempt,  which  has  been  fruitful  of  many  beneficent 
consequences,  was  made  in  Paris  to  further  develop  the 
same  idea.  Fraiilein  Paradies,  of  Vienna,  who  had  been 
equally  successful  in  devising  her  own  method  of  self- 
help  for  the  bi  nd,  came  into  communication  with  persons 
interested  in  the  same  subject  in  France;  and  the  result 
was  the  founding  of  an  institution  in  which,  besides  the 
first  essentials  of  knowledge,  and  the  subjects  (such  as 
music)  for  which  the  blind  are  supposed  to  have  a 
special  capacity,  a  general  education  was  proposed.  During, 
the  last  centuiy  a  main  difficulty  of  training  the  blind  is 
that  a  true  theory  of  education  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
charitable  but  unintelligent  instincts  of  mankind.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  people  who  would  put  down  money 
for  supporting  the  blind,  but  whose  sympathies  are  not 
equally  awakened  by  a  project  for  teaching  the  blind  to 
help  themselves.  The  old  notion  still  prevails,  in  spite  of 
all  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  to  give  at  once  to  the  poor 
blind  beggar  in  the  street  is  a  better  thing  than  to  subscribe 
to  a  fund  or  an  institution  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  poor  blind  man  from  ever  coming  into  the  street  at  all  as 
a  beggar.  If  it  could  be  generally  impressed  on  the  public 
what  the  facts  of  the  case  are,  a  change  for  the  better  might 
be  expected.  The  suggestion  of  a  higher  and  systematic 
education  of  the  blind  has  already  called  forth  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  general  elementary  education  of  the  same  class. 
Both  rest  upon  the  same  principle,  The  training  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  comes  also  within  the  same  category.  When  we 
see  the  marvels  that  can  be  produced  in  the  education  of 
those  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  (till  they  are  care¬ 
fully  taught)  speak,  we  can  but  have  the  highest  hopes  of 
any  well-conducted  institution  or  system  which  aims  at 
making  good  the  defects  which  nature  or  accident  has 
imposed  on  our  fellow-creatures.  The  example  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  will  recur  to  everybody’s  thoughts  in  connexion 
with  this  subject. 
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EGYPT. 

rin  HE  squabbles  of  different  newspapers  on  the  point 
-L  whether  the  Government  has  or  has  not  made  up  its 
mind  sufficiently  on  the  subject  of  Egypt  to  communicate 
definite  financial  proposals  to  foreign  Powers  may  provide 
some  amusement  for  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination 
to  be  thus  amused.  But  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  in 
other  respects  important.  It  is  practically  certain  that  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  the  reluctant  Cabinet  has  made  up 
its  mind  to  some  scheme  of  Egyptian  policy,  and  it  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  that  scheme  is  not  Lord  Northbrook’s. 
There  have  been  times  when  a  Cabinet  Minister,  after  the 
termination  of  such  a  mission  in  such  a  way,  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  continue  in  official  connexion  with 
colleagues  who  had  thus  made — let  us  call  it  politely  a 
poisson  da  Novembre  of  him.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  is 
not  as  other  Cabinets,  either  in  its  corporate  capacity  or  in  its 
individual  component  parts.  And,  as  Lord  Northbrook  is 
an  administrator  of  merit,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  grieve  over  its  peculiarities  in  the  present  instance.  A 
much  more  legitimate  subject  of  grief  is  the  amount  of 
valuable  time  lost  in  these  incomprehensible  attempts  to 
“  get  the  Constitution  to  march,”  and  the  discredit  which  is 
brought  on  England  by  the  spectacle  of  the  inability  of 
her  governors  to  make  up  their  own  minds  and  to  recognize 
facts.  It  is  impossible,  as  every  intelligent  man  knows,  to 
say  how  much  longer  it  may  be  called  to-day  in  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  English  influence  in  Egypt.  Yet 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  behaving  as  if  their 
opportunity  was  unlimited  and  illimitable. 

Some  reasons  have  already  been  shown  here  for  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  the  outcry  which  was  raised  against  Lord 
Northbrook’s  supposed  propositions  on  the  mere  ground 
that  they  inflicted  a  loss  on  England  and  none  on  the  bond¬ 
holders.  That  outcry  seems  to  imply  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  consideration  in  every  bargain. 
Partly  of  right,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  foolish 
words  and  actions  of  the  present  Government,  other 
nations  besides  England  have  been  invested  with  interests 
in  Egypt,  and  the  whole  problem  is  how  to  extinguish  those 
interests,  or  at  least  to  make  it  very  improbable  that  they 
should  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  England.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  coupon  might  not  have  been  the  least  con¬ 
venient  way  of  bringing  this  about ;  more  particularly  as 
few  competent  students  of  Egyptian  affairs  doubt  that,  with 
such  administration  as  England  could  give,  the  debt  could 
be  borne,  and  what  is  more,  speedily  converted  at  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction.  When  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  spending  millions  on  millions  in  Egypt,  simply 
because  the  hesitation  or  the  prudery  of  the  present  English 
Government  prevented  them  from  taking  obviously  neces¬ 
sary  steps  a  year  or  two  years  ago,  the  mere  question  of 
money  becomes  absurd.  The  mismanagement  of  Egyptian 
affairs  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will,  unless  there  is  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  miscalculation,  cost  the  nation  as  much  as  would 
have  been  required,  and  is  required,  to  extinguish  the  float¬ 
ing  debt,  pay  the  indemnities,  and  set  Egypt  on  her  legs 
again.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  at  least  as  cheap 
to  present  Egypt  fifteen  months  ago  with  a  cheque  for  all  the 
money  she  wanted,  free  of  interest,  as  to  carry  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries  after  the  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  carried  them  on.  When  this  is  considered 
(and  it  will  be  hard  for  any  Government  apologist,  unless  he 
has  the  sublime  simplicity  to  imagine  that  the  late  vote  will 
cover  Lord  Wolseley’s  expenses,  to  deny  it),  it  will  be  obvious 
at  once  that  the  affair  cannot  be  looked  at  from  the  mere 
standpoint  of  the  grumbler  who  says  “  Who  are  these  bond- 
“  holders  that  they  should  be  paid  in  full,  while  I,  instead 
“  of  being  paid,  have  to  pay  i  ”  We  are  not  arguing  unre¬ 
servedly  for  the  proposed  Northbrook  scheme.  It  might 
have  been  possible  to  make  much  better  terms  than  those 
which  were  rumoured.  But  it  may  be  feared  that  now  that 
it  has  been  rumoured  all  over  Europe  that  the  Special  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  English  Government  recommended  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  the  interest  in  full,  and  that  the  English  Government 
rejected  the  recommendation,  the  general  impression  is  not 
likely  to  be  favourable.  The  reported  application  of  Germany 
and  Russia  for  representatives  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Caisse  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  at  least  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  trouble  involved  in  a  continuation  of  the  half-and- 
half  policy.  Whatever  objections  there  might  have  been  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  interest,  it  would  have  had  at  least 
one  great  advantage.  All  pretext  of  interference  would 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Powers.  “  Your  subjects,” 


England  would  have  been  able  to  say,  “  shall  have  their 
“  full  interest,  and,  if  they  are  paid  off,  their  full  principal. 
“  You  have  got  no  business  with  anything  else.”  Nor  is 
there  implied  in  this  argument  any  assumption  of  the 
divine  right  of  bondholders.  In  very  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  (if,  indeed,  the  intelligent  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Egypt  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  can  be  called  a 
conceivable  circumstance)  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
hold  very  different  language.  As  the  matter  stands,  and 
looking  to  the  interest  of  England,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  as  Englishmen  we  have  to  look  to,  a  resolute  assump¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  liabilities  might  have  been  not  merely  the 
most  successful  course  in  the  beginning,  but  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

These,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  days  for 
courageous  and  long-sighted  policy  of  any  kind,  and,  this 
being  so,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  grumble  at  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  of  patching  and  mending.  A  little,  but  only  a 
little,  nibble  at  the  interest,  atoned  for  by  a  kind  of  quasi¬ 
guarantee  ;  some  new  loans,  either  directly  guaranteed  or 
preferential,  to  pay  off  clamorous  creditors  and  give  fresh 
occupation  to  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe ;  a  reduction 
of  the  charge  for  the  army  of  occupation;  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  administration  of  the  State  lands — these  are 
the  things  now  talked  of.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  obviously 
savours  of  tinkering,  and  it  has  the  two  great  disadvantages 
that  it  neither  deprives  foreign  Governments  of  a  pretext 
for  interfering,  nor,  by  imposing  an  ostensible  sacrifice  on 
England,  endows  her  with  an  indefinite  hold  on  Egypt. 
For  these  very  reasons  it  is  not  likely  to  be  unaccept¬ 
able  generally,  though  it  cannot  but  be  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  wish  future  complications  to  be  avoided, 
and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  tide  over  immediate  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  best  part  of  the  plan  is  undoubtedly  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  State  as  a 
landowner  with  a  heavily  encumbered  property.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  Egypt  presents  the  spectacle  of  a 
country  over-administered  and  over-departmented — a  spec¬ 
tacle  which,  indeed,  is  certain  to  present  itself  wherever 
French  influences  have  been  largely  at  work  in  a  system  of 
Government.  The  first  principle  of  every  Frenchman  in 
the  matter  of  Government  is  that  “  l’Administration  ”  exists 
for  “  1’ Administration’s  ”  benefit ;  and  this  principle — pro¬ 
ductive,  perhaps,  of  no  great  harm  in  France,  which  is  rich 
—is  fatal  in  Egypt  or  any  other  Oriental  country,  all  such 
countries  being  in  reality  poor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  without 
prepossession  that  what  Egypt  wants  is  a  great  deal  of 
judicious  letting  alone,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
active,  vigilant,  and  vigorous  watching.  The  latter  func¬ 
tion  a  comparatively  small  and  cheap  staff  of  English  officials 
could  easily  discharge.  At  present  a  large  and  expensive 
staff  of  various  nationalities,  each  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  jealous  of  the  other,  is  divided  into  departments 
which  administer  their  affairs,  each  no  doubt  in  the  most 
irreproachable  manner,  but  at  a  cost  certainly  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  results.  Bondholders  (to  make  what  is 
scarcely  a  pun  because  it  is  a  serious  truth)  have  certainly 
had  much  to  do  with  Egyptian  bondage ;  but  they  have 
hardly  had  so  much  as  the  swarms  of  officials,  native  and 
foreign,  who  have  been  set  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country'.  The  official  cries  even  louder  than  the  bondholder 
if  he  is  “  cut,”  and  finds  nearly  as  much  backing  among  the 
various  European  Powers  who  wish  to  keep  their  fingers  in 
the  Egyptian  pie.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  man  who 
ruined  himself  purely  through  paying  his  debts.  Egypt 
does  not  exactly  pay  her  debts,  but  she  ruins  herself  by  pro¬ 
viding  elaborate  departments  of  State  to  look  after  the 
means  of  paying  them.  An  alteration  in  this  respect  would 
be  almost  wholly  beneficial,  though  it  certainly  might  have 
been  effected  in  company  with,  or  as  part  of,  a  much  better 
scheme  than  that  which,  according  to  report,  has  taken  the 
place  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  birth-strangled  propositions. 


SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON’S  YOUNGEST  ASSOCIATION. 

R.  LABOUCHERE  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  seem  to 
have  enlisted  few  confederates  among  members  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Storey,  with  his  seventeen  newspapers, 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  have  joined  in  the  agitation ;  and 
there  may  perhaps  be  two  or  three  additional  converts 
whose  names  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  At  the  latest 
meeting  of  the  little  Association  for  the  abolition  of  the 
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House  of  Lords,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  repeated  his  grave 
or  facetious  commonplaces ;  and,  like  many  other  preachers 
of  revolution,  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  inconvenient 
zeal  of  a  too  logical  proselyte  who  proposed  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Crown.  The  Association  ought  in  consis¬ 
tency  to  denounce  hereditary  descent  of  kings  and  queens, 
and  not  only  of  peers ;  but  nevertheless  the  managers 
of  the  agitation  are  especially  unwilling  to  proclaim 
themselves  Republicans.  Even  Mr.  Beadlaugh  depre¬ 
cated  the  candid  avowal  of  such  doctrines  of  perfection. 
The  unseasonable  suggestion  seems  to  have  disturbed  the 
complacency  with  which  the  late  trial  of  strength  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  regarded.  It  is  true 
that  the  division  on  Mr.  Labouchere’s  Resolution  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  unsatisfactory, 
though  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one.  The  words  of  the  proposed  Resolution  were  indeed 
vague  and  almost  inoperative ;  but,  if  there  had  been 
any  doubt  as  to  its  intended  object,  Mr.  Labouciiere  plainly 
iutimated  his  real  purpose  in  his  speech.  All  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  supported  him,  as  well  as  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  others  who  abstained  from  voting,  knew  that  Mr. 
Labouciiere  is  a  principal  promoter  of  an  agitation  di¬ 
rected  not  only  against  the  House  of  Lords,  but  against 
any  alternative  Second  Chamber.  Nevertheless,  not  only 
did  more  than  sixty  Radicals  deliberately  assent  to  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  project,  but  a  few  Whigs  of  position  and  respect¬ 
able  character  concurred  in  a  Resolution  which  they  per¬ 
haps  persuaded  themselves  to  regard  as  colourless  and 
innocuous.  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  heir  of  an  historical  title, 
and  himself  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  protection  of  mino¬ 
rities,  voted  in  substance  that  no  check  ought  hereafter  to 
be  placed  on  the  caprice  and  injustice  of  an  omnipotent 
multitude.  Mr.  Grey  himself  represents  South  North¬ 
umberland  by  an  hereditary  claim  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  he  is  not  a  discreditable  successor  to  the  second  Earl 
Grey,  and  to  the  third,  who  still  takes  an  active  and 
useful  part  in  public  affairs.  It  is  no  excuse  for  a  rash 
and  mischievous  vote  that  it  was  given  in  support  of  a 
comparatively  moderate  proposal.  No  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  be  compelled  to  affirm  any  doctrine  which  may 
be  inopportunely  advanced,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  its 
literal  sense  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Labouciiere  wished  not 
only  to  catch  stray  votes,  but  to  deal  an  incidental  blow 
against  the  tentative  compromise  between  the  Ministerial 
and  the  Opposition  leaders.  It  is  possible  that  some  ill- 
advised  Whigs  may  have  only  desired  to  express  their 
disapproval  of  extra-Parliamentary  legislation ;  but  they 
share  the  responsibility  of  having  brought  the  existence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  into  the  region  of  controversy  and  doubt. 

Mr.  Gladstone  amused  himself  by  citing  well-known  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  popular  theory  which  denies  the  existence 
of  hereditary  qualifications.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  make  the  catalogue  complete  and  exhaustive.  There 
have  been,  in  fact,  a  surprising  number  of  instances  in 
which  sons  or  descendants  have  reproduced  the  distinction 
acquired  by  their  ancestors.  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned 
the  late  and  the  present  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Canning,  and  Lord  IIardwicke  and  his  unfortunate 
son  Charles  Yorke.  He  might,  if  he  had  thought  fit, 
have  reminded  the  House  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  three  most  powerful  statesmen  in  England  were 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville.  Forty  years  later  their  three 
sons,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville,  competed  against  one  an¬ 
other  for  supreme  power  without  rivals  of  equal  eminence. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  and  judges  of 
his  time,  left  a  son  who  became  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  present  Lord  Derby,  though  singu¬ 
larly  unlike  the  brilliant  orator  whom  he  succeeded,  has 
only  been  prevented  by  accident  from  occupying  as  great 
a  position.  The  family  characteristics  of  the  Cavendishes, 
the  Russells,  and  other  great  aristocratic  houses  have  raised 
the  heads  or  the  branches  of  their  families  to  eminence  in 
many  successive  generations.  In  other  departments  the 
IIersciiels,  the  Darwins,  and  the  Lubbocks  have  given 
abundant  proof  that  great  abilities  may  often  be  inherited. 

Although  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  associates  habi¬ 
tually  ridicule  the  transmission  of  qualities  and  pursuits  by 
natural  descent,  it  is  certain  that  almost  every  trade  and 
employment  tends  to  become  hereditary.  Lawyers,  soldiers, 
clergymen,  physicians,  bankers,  and  brewers  have  in  innu¬ 
merable  instances  succeeded  to  parents  or  ancestors  of  the 
same  profession.  Even  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  chimney¬ 
sweep  may  probably  have  inherited  the  goodwill  of  his 


business.  The  agitators  against  the  Houso  of  Lords  form 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  external  advantages 
of  descent  from  certain  ancestors  of  course  accounts  for  a 
part  of  the  political  success  of  their  descendants.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  family  has  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Northern  counties  and  boroughs  during  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Labouciiere  first  entered  public  life  with  the 
presumption  in  his  favour  which  belongs  to  the  kinsman  of 
an  ex-Minister  and  peer. 

The  son  or  grandson  of  an  able  man  perhaps  inherits 
superiority  in  one  instance  out  of  three  or  four.  To  this 
extent  the  contention  that  merit  is  not  necessarily  conferred 
by  birth  is  undeniably  true.  The  chances  of  attaining  to 
eminence  or  of  deserving  it  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
average  competitors.  The  fallacy  which  has  lately  been 
propounded  by  demagogues  and  applauded  by  mobs  is,  not 
that  wise  statesmen  may  have  incapable  sons,  but  that  the 
best  and  fittest  possessors  of  power  are  infallibly  designated 
by  popular  election.  The  crowd  could  not  choose  a  better 
House  of  Lords  than  the  present  if  it  would,  and  it  would 
not  if  it  could.  The  framer  of  an  ideally  perfect  Constitution 
for  any  given  community  would  be  above  all  things  anxious 
to  make  use  of  the  power  and  influence  which  he  found 
ready  made  to  his  hand.  Although  the  House  of  Lords  is 
far  too  ancient  to  have  been  deliberately  organized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  theory,  it  happens  to  satisfy  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  strengthening,  by  the  character  and  position  of  its 
members,  the  constitutional  authority  which  it  possesses  in 
its  collective  capacity.  The  great  lords  became  a  principal 
part  of  the  chief  council  of  the  nation  because  they  already 
possessed  enormous  power.  As  their  feudal  privileges  gra¬ 
dually  disappeared,  they  have  by  a  natural  process  sunk 
into  the  second  place,  and  they  no  longer  claim,  except  in 
form  or  fiction,  equal  supremacy  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the  late  debate,  their 
local  influence  is  still  extraordinarily  great.  It  is  probable 
that  if  by  the  suppression  of  their  own  House  they  became 
qualified  for  election,  large  numbers  of  them  would,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  present  constituency  returns  members,  find 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  function  which  is  discharged  by  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  representation  or  protection  of  minorities.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  already  ceasing  to  share  the  opinions  or  tho 
interests  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  when  the 
Franchise  Bill  and  the  Redistribution  come  into  operation, 
property  and  education  will  exercise  less  and  less  influence 
in  elections.  The  House  of  Lords,  though  its  powers  are  not 
always  adequate  to  the  purpose,  will  express  more  faithfully 
than  the  House  of  Commons  the  wishes  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  a  few  years  ago  possessed  paramount 
power.  It  may  not  in  ordinary  cases  be  able  to  overrule 
the  popular  Assembly ;  but  it  will,  as  long  as  it  exists,  at 
least  secure  freedom  of  speech  for  the  classes  which  are  to 
be  otherwise  practically  disfranchised.  The  number  of 
those  who  deprecate  change  and  revolution  is  certain  to 
increase  as  the  various  interests  are  in  succession  threatened 
or  attacked.  The  House  of  Commons  itself  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  its  own  freedom  and  independence.  The 
alliance  and  support  of  a  body  which  must  always  be 
opposed  to  anarchy  and  mob-despotism  may  perhaps  be 
found  valuable  even  by  those  whose  opinions  are  now,  as 
the  phrase  is,  advanced.  The  progress  of  democracy  in 
France  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  system ;  and  England 
has  not  four  or  five  millions  of  landed  proprietors  to  oppose 
to  the  promoters  of  revolution.  The  most  reckless  Parisian 
agitators  take  care  to  confine  their  attacks  to  fundholders 
and  tradesmen,  and  they  never  venture  to  represent  as  a 
grievance  the  private  ownership  of  land.  At  a  meeting  of 
workmen  held  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago  every  speaker 
approved  a  proposal  that  the  middle  classes  ( bourgeoisie ) 
should  be  exterminated,  and  that,  in  the  first  instance,  their 
houses  should  be  sacked.  It  may  be  hoped  that  for  the 
present  no  such  measures  will  find  favour  with  English 
capable  citizens  ;  but  the  most  urgent  want  of  the  country 
is  certainly  not  the  removal  of  all  safeguards  of  peace 
and  older.  Only  a  few  years  ago  such  a  motion  as  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  summarily  declared  to  be  out  of  order, 
as  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  competence  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  it  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  discussion 
should  be  allowed  when  a  considerable  minority  supports  a 
destructive  motion.  English  politicians  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  congratulating  themselves  on  the  historical  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  English  Constitution ;  but  one 
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of  the  consequences  of  its  natural  growth  is  that  it  possesses 
none  of  the  securities  against  experiments  in  organic  legis¬ 
lation  which  have  been  provided  in  America  both  for  indi¬ 
vidual  States  and  for  the  Union. 


THE  TONQUIN  DEBATE. 

HE  long  debate  on  the  Tonquin  Vote  of  Credit  in  the 
French  Chamber  would  have  been  altogether  uninterest¬ 
ing  without  the  intervention  of  Mgr.  Freppel.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  that  the  Deputies  had  no  resource  but  to 
give  the  money  asked  for  by  the  Ministry.  Not  only  is 
much  of  it  already  spent,  but  it  lias  been  laid  out  in  support 
of  a  policy  approved  of  at  successive  stages  by  large 
majorities.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Deputies  that  they  never  very  clearly  knew 
what  they  were  supporting,  for  of  late  if  the  majority  have 
found  any  fault  with  M.  Ferry,  it  has  not  been  because  his 
policy  is  adventurous  and  his  demands  for  money  excessive. 
The  complaint  has  rather  been  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
thorough  either  in  fighting  or  spending.  The  Deputies 
apparently  wished  to  see  the  war  conducted  with  vigour 
enough  to  bring  it  to  a  definite  issue.  M.  Ferry,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  made  his  mind  up  some  time  ago  that  a 
settlement  could  be  obtained  at  less  cost  with  China,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  a  reasonably  good  chance 
that  he  may  prove  to  be  in  the  right.  With  the  prospect 
before  them  of  learning  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
quietly  made  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Deputies  could  not 
make  much  of  the  future  of  the  Chinese  difficulty;  and  as 
for  the  past  doings  in  Tonquin,  all  discussion  of  them  was 
as  futile  as  might  be  expected  when  both  sides,  whether  in 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  or  the  Chamber,  use  the  same 
words  in  entirely  different  senses,  and  every  successive 
statement  is  made  and  contradicted  on  equally  good  autho¬ 
rity.  Even  the  incidents — that  is  to  say,  the  personalities — 
were  below  the  usual  level  of  a  great  French  debate.  M. 
ClIsmenceau’s  attempt  to  prove  M.  Ferry  guilty  of  falsify¬ 
ing  the  Deport  of  the  Commission  had  a  very  lame  con¬ 
clusion.  He  revealed  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  Prime 
Minister’s  iniquity  in  saying  that  the  Chinese  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  persuaded  to  make  peace,  but  that  it  would  never 
do  to  say  so.  It  does  not  appear  what  M.  Ferry  expected 
to  gain  by  this  oracular  speech ;  but  the  Chamber  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  showed  any  considerable  turpitude. 
M.  Ferry  is  manifestly  liable  to  the  weakness  of  telling 
everybody  what  must  not  be  said  or  done  in  a  quite  un¬ 
necessary  way.  He  committed  himself  more  seriously 
when  he  gave  his  reasons  for  not  imposing  fresh  taxes 
in  1885,  and  the  repetition  of  his  favourite  formula  is 
not  a  serious  offence.  After  all,  even  M.  Clemenceau 
cannot  think  it  very  wicked  in  a  French  Premier  to  treat 
Chinamen  no  better  than  his  own  countrymen. 

The  speech  of  Mgr.  Freppel  was  the  most  important  de¬ 
livered  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  Bishop  is  a  zealous 
Royalist,  and  a  thoroughgoing  opponent  of  M.  Ferry’s 
domestic  policy ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  went  out  of  his 
way,  and  separated  himself  openly  from  his  own  party  to 
support  the  Prime  Minister.  The  mere  fact  that  a  Church¬ 
man  who  must  have  motives  of  the  strongest  kind  for  dis¬ 
liking  the  present  Government  should  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  volunteer  an  approval  of  its  colonial  policy  is  important. 
It  helps  to  account  for  much  of  the  popularity  M.  Ferry’s 
Ministry  has  gained  by  the  recent  adventures  in  Madagascar 
and  Tonquin.  The  Bishop  and  many  other  Churchmen 
doubtless  welcome  these  enterprises  as  affording  them  their 
last  remaining  chance  to  make  a  profitable  alliance  with  the 
Republican  Government.  Priests  at  home  are  fair  game  for 
the  Republican  reformer,  but  in  the  East,  and  among  savage 
peoples  generally,  priests  are  missionaries,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  useful  as  Government  agents.  The  extension  of 
the  French  power  in  Africa  over  Tunis  was  forwarded 
by  the  clergy.  Apart,  too,  from  all  merely  worldly  con¬ 
siderations,  the  Clerical  party  must  approve  of  a  policy 
which  is  likely  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity  and 
secure  the  safety  of  converts.  They  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  hostility  of  a  Republican  Government  at  home  should 
cause  them  to  hang  back  from  profiting  by  its  help  abroad. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  every  cause  to  be  satisfied  when 
their  persecutors  can  be  made  or  persuaded  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  With  all  the  tact  of  a  great  eccle¬ 
siastic  who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  Mgr.  Freppel  ab¬ 
stained  from  accounting  for  his  support  of  the  Government 
on  these  grounds.  It  was  enough  for  his  purpose  that  he 


did  help,  and  so  put  the  Ministry  in  his  debt.  Common¬ 
places  about  the  glory  of  France  and  vague  references  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  colonies  d’ exploitation  did  well  enough 
for  arguments  under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  the 
position  of  M.  Ferry  is  distinctly  strengthened  by  the  open 
support  of  a  prominent  Royalist  politician.  It  shows  that 
he  is  sure  of  at  least  tacit  approval  from  a  very  important 
section  of  his  opponents.  An  understanding  of  this 
kind  is  decidedly  convenient  to  both  parties.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  can  feel  surer  than  ever  of  the  assistance  of  the 
missionaries,  and  the  Church  knows  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  has  always  one  good  motive  for  treating  it  with 
at  least  some  consideration.  If  the  Church  puts  itself 
in  an  undignified,  not  to  say  rather  ignoble,  position  by  the 
bargain,  it  may  reflect  that  there  is  very  little  in  French 
politics  at  present  to  put  it  out  of  countenance.  The  long 
discussion,  which  was  preceded  by  a  longer  inquiry  by  a 
Commission,  has  not  served  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Tonquin  difficulty.  It  has,  indeed,  become 
very  plain  that  the  Chinese  officers  who  opposed  the  French 
troops  at  Langson  were  by  no  means  so  much  in  the  wrong 
as  had  been  supposed.  Even  Captain  Fournier  has  been 
compelled  to  confess  that  the  Tien-Tsin  Treaty  was  not 
meant  to  be  definitive.  It  was,  as  the  naval  diplomatist 
acknowledged,  a  merely  preliminary  arrangement  with  Li 
Hung  Chang,  and  was  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Imperial  authorities.  There  is,  therefore,  at  least  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  if  General  Millot  had  had  the  patience  to  wait 
the  Chinese  question  would  never  have  entered  on  its 
wearisome  second  stage.  This  confirmation  of  a  very  gene¬ 
ral  belief  has  some  value  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
slovenly  methods  of  French  colonial  administration,  but  its 
interest  is  mainly  historical.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
been  more  influenced  by  a  plausible  belief  that  France 
would  not  fight  than  by  indignation  at  the  over-haste  of 
General  Millot  or  the  undiplomatic  conduct  of  Captain 
Fournier. 

M.  Ferry’s  long  answer  to  his  various  critics  contained 
the  important  announcement  that  the  mediation  of  England 
has  been  accepted,  if  not  requested,  by  both  sides.  As  it  is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  put  this 
country  in  the  ridiculous,  and  possibly  dangerous,  position 
of  a  purely  voluntary  peacemaker,  there  is  a  prospect  that 
we  may  see  the  end  of  the  wretched  complication  at  no 
distant  date.  It  is  certainly  wise  not  to  hope  for  too  much. 
The  Chinese  Government,  if  anybody  knows  what  it  is,  has 
methods  of  conducting  business  peculiar  to  itself,  and  we 
have  an  ample  experience  of  our  own  to  prove  that  it  will 
yield  to  nothing  but  force.  If  it  still  retains  the  belief 
that  France  is  unwilling  to  fight  in  earnest,  our  mediation 
will  be  perfectly  useless.  As,  however,  the  Mandarins  are 
well  informed  of  what  passes  in  Europe,  they  must  by  this 
time  have  begun  to  see  the  rashness  of  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  the  reports  attributed  to  Tseng.  M.  Ferry 
was  very  explicit  on  that  point.  His  Ministry  is  prepared 
to  avail  itself  of  the  friendly  offices  of  England,  but  it  is  at 
last  really  preparing  for  war.  The  Votes  of  Credit  for  the 
coming  year  will  amount  in  all  to  over  three  millions 
sterling,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  collect  a  very  strong  force 
on  the  Chinese  coast.  Unless  the  Imperial  Government 
is  prepared  for  war  at  all  costs,  it  is  not  likely  with 
that  prospect  before  it  to  prove  very  obstinate.  The 
Pekin  mandarins  have  technically  a  very  fair  case,  but 
the  advantages  of  a  treaty  do  not  go  to  any  side  because  it 
is  in  the  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the 
F rench  Government  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Tonquin 
must  obviously  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  conquerors,  and  the 
only  difficulty  likely  to  arise  is  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  the 
indemnity  to  be  paid  for  the  opposition  offered  to  the  French 
at  Langson.  On  this  point  M.  Ferry  seems  to  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  compromise  and  withdraw  his  claim  for  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  money.  A  temporary  occupation  of  some  ports  in 
the  Island  of  Formosa  will,  it  is  said,  now  satisfy  the 
French,  who  probably  cherish  the  hope  that  it  may  become 
permanent.  The  English  Government  has  no  interest  in 
forwarding  such  an  extension  of  French  power  in  the  Far 
East ;  but  it  could  only  be  finally  prevented  by  an  open 
alliance  with  China,  which  would  mean  war,  and  probably 
immediate  war.  By  promoting  a  peace  now,  England  can  at 
least  do  something  to  keep  the  evil  within  bounds,  and  it 
cannot  be  blamed  if  it  recognizes  the  fact  that,  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  French  are  much  the  strongest. 
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NICE  OPENING  FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

mHE  scarcity  of  nice  openings  for  yonng  men  is  con- 
JL  stantly  deplored  by  parents  and  guardians.  The  young 
men  themselves,  when  of  a  certain  class,  have  three  fixed 
ideas.  First,  they  would  all  like  to  be  secretaries  to  some¬ 
body,  or  some  Commission,  or  some  club.  The  labour  is 
light,  the  title  gentlemanlike,  and,  if  the  pay  is  not  immense, 
it  is  “  safe,”  like  Master  Harry  East’s  “tizzy.”  Secondly, 
the  ordinary  young  man  thinks  he  could  do  “  something 
“  in  the  Colonies.”  For  this  manly  career  he  braces 
himself  by  hanging  about  music-halls  and  by  adorning 
his  room  with  photographs  of  actresses,  marchionesses, 
and  other  ladies  remarked  for  their  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Thirdly,  the  young  man  wishes  to  do  “  something 
“  literary,  don’t  you  know.”  He  is  not  of  the  sort  that 
work  away  at  poems,  essays,  stories,  and  send  these  to 
the  hard-hearted  editors  of  magazines.  That  kind  of  youth 
may  not  make  the  editor’s  life  so  pleasant  to  him  that  he, 
the  editor,  should  greatly  care  to  live.  Still,  the  fervent 
boy  who  sends  in  songs  and  stories  does  do  his  best  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  letters.  He  works, 
he  does  not  merely  lounge.  But  we  are  thinking  of  the 
young  man  who,  while  expressing  his  readiness  to  instruct  the 
public  about  everything,  neverreally  writes  or  reads  anything. 
He  only  loafs  on,  in  the  hope  that  editors  will  divine  his 
existence  and  call  him  forth  from  obscurity.  For  these  large 
categories  of  the  young  we  have  discovered  a  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  opening  in  no  more  recondite  a  place  than  the  columns 
of  advertisements  in  the  Times.  Both  they  who  would  fain 
be  literary  and  they  that  pine  for  a  secretary’s  office  have 
here  a  chance.  It  is  thus  that  the  modest  advertisement  of 
the  practical  philanthropist  runs.  Admire  his  disinterested 
benevolence,  parents  and  guardians,  and  apply  at  once  to 
this  gentleman. 

1ITERARY. — A  gentleman,  nuich  engaged  in  literary  work,  has  a 
J  VACANCY  for  a  young  Graduate  of  a  University,  or  for  a  capable 
and  intelligent  youth  with  literary  tastes  who  desires  to  become  a  writer 
for  the  press  or  an  author.  Diligence,  reliability,  and  application  to  work 
are  essential  qualifications,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and 
shorthand  or  willingness  to  learn  the  latter  are  desirable.  The  gentleman 
selected  will  be  fully  trained  in  secretarial  duties,  and  a  secretaryship  may 
ultimately  be  obtained  for  him.  Honorarium  of  50  guineas  the  first  year, 
and  afterwards  a  salary  according  to  qualifications.  Premium  from 
210 1.  to  315/. 

Applicants  are  referred  to  “  Beta,”  but  we  omit  the 
advertiser’s  address.  Come,  ye  graduates  of  Universities, 
from  lonely  St.  Andrew’s  and  remote  St.  Bees,  from  lordly 
Cambridge  and  mediaeval  Oxford,  and  offer  the  kind  gentle¬ 
man  your  services.  If  none  of  you  will  see  where  your 
own  interest  lies,  “  a  capable  and  intelligent  youth  ” 
may  step  into  this  good  thing,  or,  perhaps,  failing  that, 
“  A  Stout  Boy  is  Wanted.”  You  must  have  “  re- 
“  liability,”  however  little  you  may  think  of  the  literary 
work  of  the  “much  engaged  gentleman”  who  uses  the 
term.  If  you  know  French,  German,  Patagonian,  Russian, 
and  Swahili,  so  much  the  better,  and  you  must  be  ready  to 
learn  shorthand,  though  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  kind 
gentleman  means  to  teach  you  that  accomplishment.  Perhaps 
he  is  too  much  engaged  in  literary  work.  The  happy  being 
selected  out  of  a  crowd  of  Smith’s  prizemen  and  Ireland 
scholars  will  be  “  trained  in  secretarial  duties.”  Perhaps  lie 
will  have  to  make  speeches  for  his  master,  if  bis  master  is  in 
Parliament.  Perhaps  lie  may  have  to  direct  envelopes  and 
circulars  rather  than  the  councils  of  the  State.  Then  what 
will  be  the  reward  of  labour  and  merit  ?  “  A  secretaryship 

“  may  ultimately  he  obtained  for  him.”  How  fair,  how 
roseate,  hut,  ah,  how  distant  and  evanescent  is  the  vision  ! 
A  secretaryship  to  a  society  for  picking  up  orange-peel  in 
the  public  streets,  or  for  protecting  Cetaceans  from  the 
cruelties  of  whalera,  or  for  training  up  natives  of  Zululand 
to  Parliamentary  duties — such  a  post  is  indeed  an  excellent 
thing.  But  it  is  only  a  far-off  possibility,  a  glittering  lure, 
so  to  speak.  The  happy  candidate  will  also  receive  a 
honorarium  of  fifty  guineas  in  his  first  year,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  salary  “  according  to  qualifications,”  which  may 
represent  a  greater  or  a  less  sum  than  fifty  guineas.  Who 
would  hesitate  to  secure  those  present  and  prospective  ad¬ 
vantages  by  paying  a  “  premium  of  from  210k  to  315/.” 
Really  this  is  the  calmest  proposal  we  ever  remember 
to  have  encountered,  even  in  an  advertisement  headed 
“Literary.”  The  fortunate  candidate  will  pay  315^.,  of 
which,  in  his  first  year,  he  gets  back  5 ol.,  and  after  that  is 
left  to  uncovenanted  mercies  and  the  chance  that  a  secre¬ 
taryship  may  ultimately  be  obtained  for  him.  All  his  “  re- 
“  liability  ”  and  knowledge  of  Elamite  and  Mesopotamian 
and  diligence  and  shorthand  be  is  allowed  to  present,  with 


a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  tlie  advertiser.  This  is 
cultivating  the  field  of  human  confidence  with  a  vengeance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  curious  that  these  “  literary  ”  ad¬ 
vertisements  often  seem  to  offer  such  one-sided  advantages. 
A  very  large  number  of  people  are  always  wishing  to  enter 
on  literature,  which  needs,  they  think,  no  equipment  but 
paper,  pen,  ink,  and  their  wits.  Unluckily,  editors  and 
publishers  seldom  set  any  price  at  all  on  the  wits  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  neophytes  complain  of  cliques,  exclusiveness, 
favouritism,  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  editors  and 
publishers  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  what  is  good,  only  the 
chance  comes  rarely.  Rejected  aspirants  keep  hoping  for  a 
royal  road  to  literary  employment  and  glory.  They  answer 
those  advertisements  in  which  so  little  seems  to  be  offered 
for  so  much.  They  sink  money  in  moribund  magazines ;  they 
believe  in  advertisers  who  will  “introduce”  them  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  if  any  introduction  but  good  work  was  needed. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  amateurs  may  even  pay  315?.  as  a 
premium  to  a  gentleman  much  engaged  in  literature. 


THE  CONGO  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  daily  becoming  more  probable  that  the  end  of  the 
Belgian  Association  will  follow  shortly  on  the  closing  of 
the  Congo  Conference,  and  that  tlie  two  together  will  afford 
a  spectacle  to  people  who  enjoy  watching  the  beginning,  the 
swelling,  and  the  bursting  of  a  bubble.  When  the  Associa¬ 
tion  started  on  its  philanthropic  career — the  facts  are  worth 
recalling  at  the  present  moment — it  was  going  to  open  a 
new  era.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
of  Kings,  it  was  to  show  the  world  how  barbarians  might 
he  approached  by  civilized  nations  and  raised  to  higher 
things  without  the  use  of  force  or  the  effusion  of  blood. 
While  this  beautiful  process  was  going  on,  trade  was  to  de¬ 
velop  and  whole  populations  were  to  be  made  rich.  The 
Association,  meanwhile,  was  to  direct  out  of  pure  love  of 
humanity.  This  was  the  plan  a  few  years  ago.  The  posi¬ 
tion  at  present  is  this.  No  sooner  did  it  appear  that  money 
could  be  made  and  land  secured  on  the  Congo  than  France, 
which  had  literally  drenched  the  Association  with  mawkish 
praise,  hurried  in  to  have  a  share.  In  a  brutal,  old-fashioned 
way,  an  officer  in  its  service  began  to  annex  territory; 
and  then  he  and  the  representatives  of  the  Association 
fell  out,  and  even  got  so  far  as  to  talk  of  shooting. 
A  few  months  later  diplomatic  complications  began  to 
be  heard  of,  and  then  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  set  to 
work  despatching  cruisers  and  hoisting  Hags.  Finally,  the 
German  Chancellor,  who  has  shown  more  confidence  in 
blood  and  iron  than  in  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
has  called  the  Conference.  The  august  assembly  has  met, 
and  straightway  has  begun  apportioning  territory  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  several  millions  of  people  for  all  the  world  like  the 
Sovereigns  who  partitioned  Poland.  The  States  represented 
at  Berlin  have  also  in  some  cases  begun  making  private 
arrangements  behind  the  back  of  the  Conference ;  the  first 
to  set  the  example  being  the  very  Government  which  called 
all  these  diplomatists  and  experts  together.  There  is  nothing 
very  new  in  the  story.  Philanthropic  gabble  about  raising 
populations  and  promoting  civilization  commonly  ends  in 
this  sort  of  thing.  If  it  is  remarkable  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  because  there  was  so  much  gabble,  and  it  was  so 
nauseous,  and  the  end  has  come  so  rapidly — at  least  tbeend  of 
the  philanthropic  pretence ;  for  what  the  latter  end  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  scramble  will  be  cannot  be  foreseen,  though  it  may  be 
guessed  at.  Meanwhile,  if  any  confidence  can  be  put  in  recent 
reports, tlie  humaneAssociation  itself  is  bard  at  work  shooting 
natives  and  bullying  its  own  servants.  From  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Belgian  paper,  we  learn  that,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
tlie  writer,  “  we  in  Africa  are  on  a  volcano.”  He  has 
further  to  report  expeditions  against  the  natives  on  one 
side  and  “  a  plot  to  poison  all  the  white  men  at  Leopoldville, 
“  and  then  to  sack  and  burn  the  station,”  on  the  other. 
The  Correspondent,  who  is  obviously  a  prudent  person, 
conceals  his  name  because  “  the  Association  knows  how  to 
“  revenge  itself  on  those  who  tell  the  truth.”  Neither  in 
all  this  is  there  anything  very  new.  Whoever  has  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  histories  of  the  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  East  India  Companies  has  heard  the  like  before; 
but  then  those  trading  associations  did  not  profess  to  work 
from  love  of  humanity.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  took 
longer  to  get  to  the  shooting  and  poisoning  stage. 

The  scheme  adopted  by  the  Conference  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  is  worth  looking  at  on  its  own  merits,  if  only 
because  it  seems  likely  to  introduce  a  quite  new  term  into 
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political  geography.  In  the  first  place,  the  Association  is 
to  be  recognized  as  a  Sovereign  State,  and  its  territory  is 
to  be  defined.  The  principle  on  which  the  boundaries 
of  this  Power  are  to  be  marked  out  is  that  they  shall 
include  all  the  “  commercial  basin  ”  of  the  Congo.  The 
question  what  is  the  commercial  basin  of  a  river  at  once 
suggests  itself.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  the 
credit  of  proposing  the  limit,  and  who  has  made  the  ne¬ 
cessary  map,  is  simple.  The  commercial  basin  of  the  Congo 
is  all  the  interior  of  Africa  which  can  be  got  at.  All  roads 
lead  to  Pome,  and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  get  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  from  any  point  in  the  interior  of 
Africa;  therefore,  such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
logic,  all  that  vast  territory  is  in  the  commercial  basin  of  the 
river.  The  proposed  boundary  starts  on  the  north  from 
the  highest  branch  of  the  Congo  Delta.  Then,  after  running 
clue  west,  it  turns  north  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  rather 
higher  than  the  latitude  of  Calabar.  Thence  it  runs 
straight  as  a  die  right  across  Africa,  and  stops  j  ust  short  of 
the  sea  in  the  Somali  country.  From  this  starting-place  it 
turns  south  and  follows  the  line  of  the  coast  a  little  inland, 
but  coming  down  every  now  and  then  to  the  sea  to  take  in 
the  mouth  of  a  river  till  it  reaches  the  Shiri.  To  make  the 
magnitude  of  this  frontier  more  intelligible,  it  may  be  well 
to  explain  that  it  starts  from  a  point  four  and  a  half 
degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  and  runs  to  a  point  eighteen 
degrees  south,  or  for  over  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude, 
a  distance  of  well  over  thirteen  hundred  miles.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Shiri,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Zambesi,  the 
frontier  goes  north,  then  west,  and  then  north  again,  till  it 
reaches  the  southern  branch  of  the  Congo  delta.  This  may 
well  be  called  a  hollowing  out  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  plan  has  one  quality  very  appropriate  to 
the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  is  acting  as  American  dele¬ 
gate.  It  is  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  done.  There 
is  no  pretence  that  even  the  smaller  part  of  this  great  block 
of  territory  has  been  touched  in  any  way  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  marked  off  as  a  preserve  for  that  body. 
No  explanation  has  been  vouchsafed  of  why  the  eastern  part 
is  attributed  to  the  commercial  basin  of  the  Congo  and  not 
to  the  Zambesi  or  the  Shiri.  Still  less  are  we  told  why  the 
great  equatorial  lake-district  which  contains  the  source  of 
the  Nile  is  included  in  it.  Many  subordinate  questions 
remain  to  be  decided — as,  for  instance,  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Association  and  France  as  to  their  respective 
claims  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  above  the  falls.  But 
the  why  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  map- making  and  his  quarrels 
with  M.  de  Brazza  are  comparatively  matters  of  detail,  at 
least  to  this  country.  What  ought  to  interest  England  is 
the  consideration  that,  if  this  scheme  is  carried  into  effect, 
an  artificial  power  will  be  established  which  will  have  a 
claim  to  hamper  all  enterprise  carried  on  from  the  Niger 
in  the  west  or  the  Zambesi  in  the  east.  Moreover,  this 
power  is  of  a  highly  peculiar  and  unprecedented  description. 
It  is  a  mere  trading  association  such  as  the  Dutch  or  English 
East  India  Companies  would  have  been  if  there  had  been 
no  State  behind  them.  It  will  have  neither  a  soul  to  be 
damned  nor  a  body  to  be  kicked.  If,  however,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  this  shadowy  State,  it  might  be  accepted 
with  a  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  a  matter  of  form 
mainly,  and  when  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  this 
country  would  be  at  liberty  to  look  after  its  own  interests. 
But  there  is  an  alternative.  France  has  made  a  treaty,  as 
everybody  knows,  with  the  Association  by  which  it  is  to 
have  a  right  of  preemption.  Whenever  the  Association, 
therefore,  falls  into  difficulties,  France  will  be  at  hand  to 
take  over  all  its  possessions  and  all  its  claims.  Nobody 
who  gives  the  circumstances  a  moment’s  consideration  can 
believe  that  an  international  trading  Company  can  long 
contrive  to  keep  order  in  a  territory  greater  than  the 
Soudan.  Indeed,  fighting  has  already  begun  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  and  with  war  will  come  bankruptcy  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  Franco  to  use  its  right.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
believed  to  have  foreseen  this  contingency,  and  to  have 
secured  the  commercial  freedom  of  Germans  by  previous 
arrangements  with  the  Association.  England  is  urged  to 
do  the  same  by  advisers  who  must  have  given  the  pro¬ 
blem  singularly  little  attention.  If  Mr.  Stanley’s  plan  is 
accepted  by  this  country,  and  the  Association  then  suddenly 
vanishes  to  give  place  to  France,  much  more  than  our 
liberty  of  trade  will  be  threatened.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  he  passed  into  French 
hands  by  a  mere  scratch  of  the  pen.  The  line  to  be  followed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  is  very  plainly  marked  out.  It  must 
declare  that  the  assigning  of  vast  territories  to  a  Power 


which  neither  holds  them,  nor  has  any  prospect  of  getting 
prompt  possession  of  them,  is  of  very  bad  example.  It 
must  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Association 
as  extending  beyond  its  own  settlements  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  territory.  Particularly,  it  must  peremptorily  de¬ 
cline  to  recognize  its  right  to  sell  what  it  has  not  got. 
If  the  Conference,  then,  decides  to  proceed,  Sir  E.  Malet 
may  he  instructed  to  retire,  and  the  Foreign  Office  may 
leave  the  subsequent  proceedings  to  be  discussed  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  international  law.  The  Belgian  Association 
has  secured  a  certain  popularity  among  the  commercial 
classes  iu  the  North  because  it  seems  to  offer  a  chance 
of  improving  our  trade  with  Central  Africa.  The  greatest 
possible  extension  of  the  export  of  Manchester  cotton  to 
the  Congo  would,  however,  be  dearly  bought  at  the  expense 
of  providing  a  stepping-stone  for  the  colonial  ambition  of 
France. 


THE  CRIME  OF  MADAME  IIUGUES. 

nn  HE  shocking  scene  enacted  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
JL  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris  was  the  denouement  of  a 
drama  of  considerably  wider  interest  and  deeper  social 
import  than  belongs  to  most  of  the  “  tragedies  ”  with 
which  it  must  be  genetically  classed.  In  the  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  indeed,  of  its  actual  perpetration,  the  crime  of 
Mme.  Clovis  Hugues  was  no  doubt  a  typical  specimen  of 
its  class;  it  was  “all  that  there  is  of  romantic  and  of 
“  French.”  We  take  the  story  as  it  has  been  given,  with 
substantial  agreement  in  details,  by  the  various  reporters 
of  the  scene  ;  and,  without  for  the  present  considering  how 
far  the  intolerable  provocation  which  the  victim  had  given 
might  have  prompted  an  Englishwoman  to  a  like  act  of 
wild  justice,  we  may  affirm,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
complete  confidence  as  any  proposition  of  the  kind  admits 
of,  that  under  no  conceivable  pressure  of  temptation  would 
an  Englishwoman  similarly  situated  have  committed  that 
particular  crime  in  that  particular  way.  We  feel  as 
certain  as  can  be  that  we  shall  never  hear  of  the  wife  of 
any  English  Radical  member  shooting  a  private  inquiry 
aqent  at  sight  in  the  central  hall  of  the  new  Law  Courts  ; 
but,  even  supposing  that  so  startling  an  event  were  to 
happen,  we  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  incidents  would  differ  in  the  most  marked  manner 
from  the  French  precedent.  For  instance,  no  English 
husband,  not  even  a  Radical  member,  would  be  able, 
we  are  sure,  to  rise  so  promptly  to  the  moral  level  of 
the  situation  as  M.  Clovis  Hugues  appears  to  have 
done,  in  instantly  embracing  Mme.  Hugues  with  the 
words,  “  Ma  cherie  !  ma  belle  !  you  have  done  well.  Now 
“  we  are  avenged.”  We  have  even  our  doubts  whether  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Deputy  would  in  an  English 
bosom  have  so  soon  expelled  the  pre -occupations  of  a 
sympathetic  husband  as  to  induce  one  of  our  own  Extreme 
Left  politicians  to  shout  at  such  a  moment,  “  I  am  a 
“  representative  of  the  people.  My  person  is  inviolable. 
“  In  arresting  me  you  violate  the  Constitution.”  To  be 
sure,  M.  Hugues  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  Radical,  and  as 
we  have  no  poets — at  least  known  to  fame — below  the 
gangway,  we  cannot  carry  our  comparison  to  the  point  of 
exact  parallelism. 

Every  race,  however,  has  its  own  way  of  behaving  under 
agitating  circumstances,  and,  as  we  began  by  saying,  it  is 
only  in  its  most  superficial  aspect  that  the  crime  committed 
last  Thursday  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  is  at  all  peculiarly 
French.  It  is  no  ordinary  case  of  the  injured  Frenchwoman 
and  the  injuring  Frenchman — no  mere  instance  of  one  of 
those  domestic  wrongs  which  Frenchwomen  are  only  accus¬ 
tomed  to  avenge  with  the  pistol  or  the  dagger  because  it  is 
considered  the  right  thing  for  a  Frenchwoman  to  do.  The 
wrong  whioh  Mme.  Hugues  had  suffered  from  this  man 
Morin — assuming,  of  course,  that  all  is  true  which  is 
reported  of  him — was  of  no  such  familiar  and  commonplace 
kind.  The  blow  at  her  honour  which  she  has  avenged  with 
four  revolver-bullets  was  distinguished  from  other  such  out¬ 
rages  in  being  at  once  more  gratuitous  and  more  basely- 
motived  than  the  common  order  of  attacks  upon  feminine 
reputation.  Mme.  Hugues  had  been  struck  not  by  an  enemy 
but,  as  she  was  well  entitled  to  consider,  by  a  hired  bravo ; 
nor  even  so  had  she  at  first  adopted  any  but  the  legal  course 
of  redress.  She  had  prosecuted  her  traducer  to  a  conviction, 
and  though  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  the  state  of 
mind  which  could  impel  an  injured  person  who  had  already 
had  successful  recourse  to  the  law  courts  to  shoot  the 
defendant  during  the  pendency  of  an  appeal,  one  may  no 
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doubt  make  some  allowance  for  feminine  impatience.  Any¬ 
how,  it  would  seem  that  the  particular  provocation  which 
led  to  this  crime  was  one  of  an  exceptional  character  ; 
that  it  was  of  its  very  nature  undoubtedly  exasperating, 
not  merely  to  French  human  nature,  but  to  human  nature 
at  large ;  and  that  consequently  the  crime  itself  is  one 
which,  unlike  many  of  those  that  excite  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  might  conceivably 
be  committed,  though  in  a  less  theatrical  fashion,  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
see  no  appropriateness  in  the  peculiar  line  of  moralizing 
upon  which  it  has  set  some  commentators  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  the  best  possible  text  for  a  homily  upon  the 
unwholesome  complaisance  displayed  by  French  juries  and 
the  French  public  towards  the  crime  of  homicide.  The 
text,  at  any  rate,  with  so  many  more  striking  ones  at  hand, 
is  relatively  inept.  Assuming,  as  it  is  not  too  rash  to 
assume,  that  Mine.  IIugues  is  acquitted  with  acclamation, 
and  honoured  with  an  ode  by  her  husband,  her  complete 
impunity  for  a  crime  which  may  lend  some  colour  to 
“  extenuating  circumstances  ”  would  be  far  less  discreditable 
to  French  justice  than  the  escape  of  the  wretch  Garnier 
with  a  mere  sentence  of  transportation  for  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Aveline. 

The  shooting  of  the  spy  Morin  finds  its  much  more  appro¬ 
priate  moral  in  drawing  attention  to  the  intolerable  mischief 
wrought  by  the  class  of  persons  to  which  the  victim  belongs. 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  said  to  have  announced  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  interpellating  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  to- the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  suppressing 
agencies  which  bring  so  much  unhappiness  into  honourable 
families.  We  could  wish  so  good  a  cause  a  more  discreet 
and  responsible  champion.  The  agencies  to  which  M.  de 
Cassagnac  refers  may  be  plying  in  France,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  in  this  country,  a  trade  which  is,  or  may  be  so 
practised  as  to  be,  as  legally  unassailable  as  it  is  morally 
odious ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  some  of  its 
English  practitioners  could  be  brought,  or  would  bring  them¬ 
selves,  within  not  pistol-shot  indeed,  but  the  grasp  of 
the  criminal  law.  It  is  certainly  a  very  unlovely  feature 
of  our  advancing  civilization  that  the  followers  of  this 
base  industry  should  have  multiplied  as  they  have  with 
such  rank  luxuriance  of  late  years.  The  advertisements 
of  “  Good  Mr.  Spy  ”  abound  even  more  and  more  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  newspapers  ;  the  individuals  and  the 
firms  who  undertake  the  “  delicate  investigations  ”  of 
matrimonial  life  are  beginning  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  quite  an  embarrassing  profusion.  The  circumstance  that 
the  highest  recommendation  to  the  world  as  the  private 
inquiry  agent  of  the  individual  citizen  seems  to  be  a  previous 
conviction  for  misdoing  as  a  private  inquiry  agent  of  the 
State  is  perhaps  not  superfluous.  It  is,  after  all,  only  the 
converse  of  the  maxim,  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;  and 
a  gamekeeper  may  doubtless  be  as  safely  trusted  to  make 
the  best  poacher,  as  a  poacher,  according  to  the  popular 
saying,  to  make  the  best  gamekeeper.  Nevertheless, 
the  trade  is  not  only  a  vile  one — a  matter  of  which  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  society  creates  and  supports  it — but  it  is 
one  which  in  the  hands  of  “  private  enterprise  ”  is  of 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  community  at  large.  There  is 
no  means  of  preventing  Mr.  A.,  or,  what  is  just  as  likely, 
Mrs.  B.,  from  hiring  a  broken  detective  or  some  other 
person  of  the  requisite  qualities  and  the  appropriate  ante¬ 
cedents  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  suspected  Mrs.  A.  ;  but 
the  spy  should  understand  that,  in  undertaking  his  mean 
duties,  he  m  ust  be  held  constructively  to  guarantee  the 
justice  of  the  suspicions  upon  which  be  acts,  and  that  he 
will  be  called  to  strict  account  for  the  consequences  of 
any  mistake.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  in  this  country 
bad  a  scandal  of  our  own  in  the  matter  of  a  private- 
inquiry  agent ;  and  the  development  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  of  late  in  the  dirty  business  makes  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  scandals  more  probable.  We  can  only  hope 
that,  if  any  English  representative  of  that  calling  of  which 
MM.  Tricociie  and  Cacolet  express  the  comic  and  M. 
Morin  the  sinister  aspect,  should  ever  bring  himself  within 
reach  of  a  judge  and  jury  for  plying  his  trade  to  the 
injury  of  innocent  persons,  he  will  be  read  the  sharpest 
of  lessons. 


SCHOOLS  OF  FENCE,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

WE  have  lately  called  attention  to  a  curious  attempt,  dictated 
by  irrelevant  patriotism,  to  perpetuate  in  Italy  the  national 
school  of  fencing  established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
disregard  of  the  innovations  made  by  the  French  school  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth,  and  allowed  everywhere  out  of  Italy  to 
be  manifest  improvements.  A  more  legitimate  revival  of  the  old 
swordsmanship  is  aimed  at,  and  effected  with  no  small  felicity,  in 
Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  goodly  volume,  entitled  Schools  and  Masters 
of  Fence  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  1885).  Various  modern  writers  on  fencers  and 
arms  have  touched  more  or  less,  hut  always  slightly,  on  the 
earlier  literature.  Few,  if  any,  have  had  the  patience  to  get  at  the 
real  meaning  of  the  teachers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies;  and  indeed  the  task  is  not  attractive.  Clumsily  expressed 
for  the  most  part,  either  in  unfamiliar  terms,  or  (still  worse)  in  terms 
known  to  the  modern  fencer,  hut  now  employed  in  a  widely  different 
sense,  and  in  any  case  of  purely  antiquarian  interest,  the  works  of  an 
Agrippa  or  a  Salvator  Fabris  seemed  likely  to  remain  the  costiy 
plaything  of  the  limited  number  of  amateurs  who  possess  them,  or 
to  slumber  in  outworn  and  scantly-konoured  age  among  the  “  dumb 
dread  people  ”  of  forgotten  books  in  our  public  libraries.  Mr. 
Castle,  happily  combining  knowledge  with  patience  and  (we  pre¬ 
sume)  with  leisure,  has  given  a  new  lease  of  youth  to  the  fathers 
of  the  art  by  making  their  substance  easily  accessible  and,  what  is 
more,  intelligible.  It  is  well  said  of  the  eon  of  Siracb,  “  Laudemus 
viros  gloriosos,  et  parentes  nostros  in  generatione  sua.”  In  the 
lesser  as  well  as  in  the  greater  walks  of  human  achievement  there 
is  merit  in  practising  this  kind  of  piety,  and  Mr.  Castle  has  justly 
deserved  its  reward.  For  oue  thing,  he  has  given  us  the  first 
really  critical  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Even  the  best  of  the 
general  bibliographers  are  sadly  at  fault  here.  Brunei  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  meagre;  the  articles  on  fencing  in  the  cyclopaedias, 
French  and  English,  carry  us  not  much  further  ;  and  specialists 
have  troubled  themselves  very  little  with  such  matters.  The 
treatise  of  Possellier  (cl it  Gomard),  published  in  1845,  gives  a  first 
approximation.  M.  Vigeant's  recent  Biblioyraphie  cle  lescrimc 
contains  much  useful  matter,  but  is  neither  complete  in  substance 
nor  accurate  in  execution.  It  is  especially  defective  as  regards 
English  books.  Mr.  Castle  has  not  only  supplied  this  want,  but 
given  a  pretty  full  account,  from  the  works  of  Grassi  (translated 
into  English  1594),  Saviolo,  and  others,  of  the  fashion  of  rapier- 
play  learnt  by  Shakspeare’s  contemporaries,  and  presented  by 
Shakspeare  on  the  stage  in  Hamlet  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  quite  so  hard  as  Mr.  Castle  on  the 
anachronisms  of  novelists  and  dramatists  who  introduce  modern 
fencing  into  duels  of  the  Ilenaissance.  A  seventeenth-century 
combat  correctly  put  on  the  stage  would  be  wholly  unintelligible 
to  a  modern  audience.  The  fencing  scene  in  llamlet  is  certainly 
a  great  difficulty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Hamlet,  as  a  whole, 
should  he  mounted  and  played  in  the  costume  of  Shakspeare’s 
own  time,  and  also  that  this  particular  scene  becomes  probable 
only  by  reference  to  the  school  of  arms  as  it  then  existed.  The 
scuffling  and  changing  of  foils  have  do  place  in  an  assault  con¬ 
ducted  after  the  modem  French  method;  though  we  believe,  on 
account  of  this  very  incident,  that  the  bout  is  not  played  with 
rapier  and  dagger,  but  with  single  rapiers.  Why  the  challenge  of 
Laertes  is  not  accepted  according  to  its  first  term3  of  rapier  and 
dagger  does  not  appear.  Probably  Shakspeare  never  gave  a 
thought  to  this  inconsistency  in  detail  between  the  promise  and 
the  performance.  But  how,  in  any  case,  to  realize  the  original 
idea  to  spectators  who  kuow  very  little  of  fencing  at  heat,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  its  history  P  In  the  sphere  of  written 
fiction  Dumas  and  Gautier,  certainly  not  for  want  of  knowledge, 
abandoned  the  problem,  though  it  seems  easier  on  paper  than  on 
the  stage.  They  make  D’Artagnan,  Chicot,  and  Fracasse  use 
circular  parries,  the  riposte  du  tac  au  tae,  and  other  devices  which 
only  came  in  with  the  light  and  handy  small-sword,  and  are  im¬ 
practicable  with  the  long  rapier.  With  such  authority  more 
serious  anachronisms  might  be  excused. 

As  regards  English  literature  in  particular,  Mr.  Castle  extracts 
from  George  Silver’s  rare  tract  (1599)  his  grotesque  anecdotes  of 
the  discomfiture  suffered  at  the  bauds  of  English  champions  by 
Vincentio  Saviolo  and  other  Italian  fencing-masters.  Whether 
these  stories  be  true  or  not  we  have  no  medns  of  knowing.  In  the 
fiy-leaf  of  the  Bodleian  copy  of  Joseph  Swetnam’s  work  (1617),  the 
only  copy  known  to  us  to  exist,  is  a  note  in  a  modern  hand  referring  to 
a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  stated  to 
give  an  account  of  accidents  which  befel  “  one  Dan.  Archdeacon,” 
an  Italian  fencing-master,  before  and  after  a  combat  appointed 
between  him  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  a  Scotsman,  in  the  year  1599. 
This  is  probably  some  anecdote  of  the  same  complexion  as  Silver’s. 
We  have  not  met  with  any  other  mention  of  this  Italian  teacher. 
George  Silver  is  rather  hardly  judged  by  Mr.  Castle,  we  think.  At 
first  sight  be  appears  as  a  mere  reactionary  grumbler  against  the 
new  Italian  school.  But  when  we  remember  that  he  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  regarded  swordsmanship  as  an  art  not  merely  of  refined 
exercise  or  strictly  regulated  single  combat,  hut  of  military  service 
and  defence  in  chance  medley,  we  may  see  reason  to  think  better 
of  him.  At  this  day  a  man  who  had  to  choose  for  general  service 
between  a  Spanish  rapier  and  a  well-made  and  well-balanced  cut- 
and-thrust  sabre  would  undoubtedly  choose  the  sabre.  But  this,  and 
no  more,  is  the  sum  of  Silver’s  contention;  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Waite,  in  showing  that  the  sabre  is  competent  for  many  of 
the  movements  which  have  been  supposed  peculiar  to  the  foil. 
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wa8  his  true  and  worthy  successor.  Swetnam’s  book  is  noticed  by 
Mr.  Castle  only  in  the  bibliography  prefixed  to  the  body  of  his 
work,  and,  according  to  his  statement,  “  bears  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Saviolo.”  Our  own  recollection  is  that,  while  some  details 
are  like  Saviolo,  the  system  is  in  the  main  closer  to  Grassi’s.  But 
in  any  case  it  is  a  be  ok  of  no  originality  and  not  much  value. 
Swetnam,  though  he  affects  to  treat  Silver  as  the  champion  of  an 
obsolete  method,  is  not  above  copying  from  him  a  paragraph  on  the 
general  advantages  of  the  exercising  of  weapons.  It  is  true  that 
Swetnam  was  acquainted  with  the  lunge,  and  is  probably  the  first 
English  writer  who  mentions  it.  But  Giganti  and  Capo  Ferro 
had  introduced  the  “  botta  lunga  ”  in  the  Italian  school  several 
years  earlier. 

Mr.  Castle’s  studies  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  relations 
of  different  schools  to  one  another,  and  of  the  rapier  school  in 
general  to  modern  fencing.  He  has  been  unable  to  discover  any 
positive  evidence  for  the  statement,  often  repeated  by  modern 
writers,  that  the  rapier  was  invented  in  Spain  and  brought  to 
Naples  by  the  Spanish  armies.  He  has  equally  been  unable  to 
-verify  the  existence  of  certain  early  Spanish  and  Italian  treatises, 
going  back  to  the  early  sixteenth  and  even  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  are  spoken  of  by  seventeenth-century  writers.  And  we 
may  now  fairly  assume  that  (unless  by  unexpected  luck)  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  known  on  either  of  these  points.  As  to  the 
general  characters  of  the  early  schools,  Mr.  Castle  points  out  that 
a  fencing-master  of  the  Renaissance  taught  not  a  connected 
method,  but  a  number  of  tricks,  which  he  imagined,  or  at  any  rate 
wished  his  pupils  to  imagine,  to  be  his  own  trade  secrets.  The 
notion  of  “  secret  thrusts  ”  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  popular  be¬ 
lief.  Only  gradual  experience  and  the  practical  competition  of 
teachers  reduced  these  crude  inventions  to  a  system  capable  of 
rational  exposition.  Incidentally  Mr.  Castle  has  to  break  a  little 
national  idol.  He  conclusively  shows  that  Sainct-Didier's  book 
•( 1 573)  has  no  historical  connexion  whatever  with  the  modern 
French  school.  It  is  simply  a  French  version  of  the  Italian 
methods  then  prevalent,  and  already  on  the  point  of  being  super¬ 
seded  by  the  improvements  of  Fabris  and  Giganti.  Worth  noting, 
too,  is  Mr.  Castle’s  warning  about  the  “guards”  of  these  early 
writers.  They  are  not  guards  in  the  modern  sense  at  all,  or,  at.  most,  ‘ 
“  offensive  guards”;  they  are  considered  not  as  positions  of 
defence,  but  as  positions  from  which  an  attack  is  formed.  In 
truth,  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  now  understood,  depends 
on  the  combination  of  parry  and  i-iposte,  a  purely  French  in¬ 
vention,  which  was  fully  developed  only  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Another  service  Mr.  Castle  has  done  to  the 
bibliographical  history  is  to  clear  up  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  sumptuous  “  Academie  de  l’Eptje  ”  produced  by  Girard 
Thibault  of  Antwerp  (there  seems  to  be  some  variance  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  M.  Vigeant  and  Mr.  Castle  write 
Thibaust),  in  1628.  This  is  a  magnificently  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  book,  but  of  next  to  no  intrinsic  value.  By  comparing  it 
with  earlier  Spanish  works  Mr.  Castle  demonstrates  (what  might 
have  been  conjectured  from  its  being  the  work  of  a  Flemish 
master  under  Spanish  patronage)  that  it  is  an  elaborate  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  formal  and  mechanical  Spanish  school,  which  had 
■already  long  been  incapable  of  standing  before  the  more  free  and 
vigorous  play  of  the  Italians.  VVe  must  mention  that,  besides 
many  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Fence  is  illustrated  by  photographs  (fixed  by  the  carbon-plate  pro¬ 
cess)  of  typical  swords  carefully  chosen  from  good  collections. 

It  does  not  enter  into  Mr.  Castle’s  plan  to  discuss  the  present 
state  of  the  art  in  England  or  elsewhere.  But  the  publication  of 
such  a  book  within  a  year  of  Captain  Burton’s  Book  of  the  Sword 
is  in  itself  a  good  sign.  Interest  and  knowledge  are  steadily,  if 
slowly,  increasing  in  this  country.  We  had  lately  to  take  note  of 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Waite,  who,  aban¬ 
doning  the  false  national  pride  which  is  fatal  to  every  kind  of 
artistic  excellence,  avowed  himself  a  learner  in  the  French  school 
that  he  might  become  the  equal  of  masters  in  it.  There  is  some 
consolation  in  knowing  that  his  work  is  not  lost  or  dropped. 
Repeating  the  example  of  his  own  youth,  Mr.  Waite  had  wisely 
sent  his  son  to  Paris  to  learn  of  M.  Merignac,  now  second  to  none 
in  the  profession  of  arms.  That  son,  called  on  at  an  early  age  to 
take  up  the  occupation  and  tradition  of  his  father,  has  already 
shown  good  promise  in  public  of  worthily  maintaining  the  school 
which  Mr.  Waite  established  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  annual 
assault-of-arms  accustomed  to  be  given  at  Mr.  Waite's  rooms  has 
not  been  intermitted,  and,  to  judge  by  the  fencing  and  sabre-play 
exhibited  there  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Waite  and  others,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  lose  anything  of  merit  or  interest  in 
the  future.  For  the  lay  people  who  care  not  for  the  subtleties  of 
the  small-sword  there  were  hard  knocks  with  singlestick  and 
gloves,  and  some  really  astonishing  feats  of  strength  displayed  by 
a  well-known  amateur.  The  Inns  of  Court  Volunteer  Corps  has 
also  lately  revived  and  carried  into  good  effect  the  plan  of  having 
a  school  of  arms  of  its  own  ;  a  plan  formed  along  with  the  corps 
itself,  but  dropped  many  years  ago  because  of  the  impossibility,  as 
things  then  were,  of  getting  the  use  of  a  convenient  room  any¬ 
where  near  headquarters.  We  may  look  forward  to  having  in  time 
an  English  school  of  arms  more  wide  and  practical  in  its  applica¬ 
tions  than  that  of  France,  and — if  we  persevere  in  not  disdaining  to 
learn  of  our  acknowledged  masters — perhaps  even  not  less  accom¬ 
plished. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AS  AN  EARLY  CHRISTIAN. 

IT  has  been  noticed  (to  the  grief  and  pain  of  the  sensitive 
public)  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  late  that  there  is  a  “con¬ 
certed  attack  ”  at  present  being  made  on  the  junior  member  for 
Birmingham.  “  The  Tories  are  doing  all  they  can  to  crush  him,” 
we  are  told,  and  though  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  off'  to  India 
(accompanied,  according  to  a  dubious  legend,  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Sir  Henry  Tyler, 
to  make  a  pleasant  rubber),  other  foes  remain.  Many  dogs  have 
come  abow-wow-wout  Mr.  Chamberlain  (as  chorister’s  unskilled 
in  Gregorians  sometimes  phrase  it),  and  they  bow-wow  with  great 
vigour  and  sharpness.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
his  backers. 

C-lI-ngs  the  polite 

And  knowing  R-g-rs  tell  him  he  is  right — 
a  various  reading  which  we  commend  to  Mr.  Courthope — and  un¬ 
speakable  consolations  reach  him  from  the  celebrated  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Llanwddyn.  Amateur  defenders, too,  rush  into  the  public 
prints  to  encounter  the  charges  of  Mr.  Grenfell  and  the  broad  in¬ 
sinuations  of  Lord  Henry  Thynne.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  sometimes  rather  happy  in  his  assailants,  for  Mr.  Grenfell 
seems  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  caving  in,  and  Lord  Henry’s 
style  cannot  be  recommended.  But  his  apologists  are  at 
least  as  unlucky  as  his  foes.  That  little  story  about  the 
screws  (by  the  way,  why  does  nobody  ever  tell  it  at  length  ?)  has 
evoked  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  testimonials. 
There  was  the  parson  who,  having  failed  to  discover  a  possibly 
apocryphal  circular  referred,  to  in  some  editions  of  the  legend, 
at  once  issued  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  complete  absolution  from  all 
commercial  crimes — past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  was 
Admiral  Maxse,  whose  opinion  on  the  licenses  and  limits  of  com¬ 
petition  appears  to  be  as  liberal  as  Mr.  Bright’s  own.  And  now 
there  come  forward  “  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,”  who  write  to  the  Daily 
News  to  assure  the  world  that  they  are  screw-makers  themselves, 
and  as  such  understand  a  screw-maker's  feelings.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
actions,  we  are  told  (so  then  there  were  some  actions?),  were 
“  highly  beneficial  to  those  connected  with  the  trade  and  beneficent 
to  those  whose  businesses  were  purchased  [so,  then,  somebody's 
businesses  were  purchased  ?]  on  such  liberal  terms.  Also  to  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  remained  in  the  trade.”  As  to  this  last  point 
we  have  no  doubt  about  it.  It  must  have  been  very  nice  for  those 
who  remained  in  the  trade  to  have  their  rivals  bought  out  of  it 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  spirited  and  munificent  firm  of  Messrs. 
Chamberlain.  But,  dealing  with  the  matter  strictly  on  the  evidence, 
as  is  our  judicial  habit,  we  think  we  should  like  some  better 
security  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  bought  out  chan  the 
testimony  of  those  who  stayed  in.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  picture  which  “  A  Stokes  &  Co.”  draw  of  the  happiness  of  the 
bough t-out  screw-makers  and  of  all  concerned  is  very  pleasing.  An 
anonymous  and  hailing  but  enthusiastic  bard  whose  production 
lies  before  us  seems  to  have  had  something  of  the  kind  in  view. 

Oh,  blest  be  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  the  noblest  of  all  firms. 

They  bought  up  all  our  businesses  on  most  unheard-of  terms. 

Our  daily  task  (to  turn  the  screw  and  eke  the  penny)  ends. 

And  we  live  in  sweet  retirement  on  enormous  dividends  ; 

While  the  amiable  monopolist  increasing  profit  earns 
IV  ho  out  of  pure  philanthropy  extinguished  our  concerns. 

So  be  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  his  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  it 
can  never  hereafter  be  denied  that  if  he  bought  up  other  people's 
businesses  (and  this  say  Messrs.  Stokes,  not  we),  the  people  whose 
businesses  he  failed  to  buy  up  were  quite  grateful  to  him.  So  also, 
we  doubt  not,  would  one  of  the  minor  lights  of  Wall  Street  bo 
grateful  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould  or  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  constructing  an 
ingenious  corner  in  which  all  the  other  minor  lights  were  im¬ 
pounded.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  “A. Stokes 
&  Co.” 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  more  immediate  battles  with 
the  Evil  One.  We  have  said  that  he  has  secured  a  witness  in 
Messrs.  Stokes,  but,  alas !  the  witnesses  who  are  so  much  more 
wanted  (in  both  senses)  did  not  turn  up  at  Birmingham  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  do  him  justice,  did.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (as  his  local  supporters  are  wont  to  call 
him,  with  a  manly  quiver  of  affection  almost  audible  in  the  term) 
seems  to  have  thought  it  just  as  well  after  all  not  to  neglect  a 
subpoena  altogether,  and  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  as  usual. 
Wild  horses  would  not  draw  from  us  auy  comment  on  what 
followed,  except  that  it  must  have  been  fine  to  see  the  contrast 
between  the  ingenuous  readiness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  answer 
any  question,  as  far  as  his  defective  memory  and  the  voraciousness 
of  his  waste-paper  basket  permitted  him,  and  the  stern  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  leading  counsel  on  the  Liberal  side  that  he 
should  not  answer  anything  at  all.  Why  there  should  have 
been  this  anxiety  to  bottle  and  throttle  the  guileless  and  right 
honourable  frankness  of  the  witness  it  is  impossible  to  say  and 
unnecessary  to  guess.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  hinted  that  to 
ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  questions  is  to  “  make  an  attack  ”  upon  him. 
It  is  perhaps  incident  to  the  eventful  and  tormented  life  of 
ladgers  that  they  should  regard  all  approaches  of  strangers 
from  a  doubtful  and  defensive  point  of  view.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Chambeilain  himself  and  his  friends  are  all  quite  sure 
that  a  concerted  attack  is  being  made  on  him.  VVe  should 
not  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  took  even  these  harm¬ 
less  comments  on  Messrs.  Stokes’s  testimonial,  &c.,  as  unkindly 
meant.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  his  own  letters  to  various 
associations  and  individuals  and  the  speeches  of  the  faithful  Mr. 
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Golfings  umy  be  taken  as  showing-  the  truth,  is  in  nearly  the  same 
frame  of  mind  as  was  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Sen  Captain 
when  he  wrote  the  famous  preface  to  that  famous  piece.  We 
■shall,  no  doubt,  shortly  hear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Mr. 
Collings,  or  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  or  Mr.  Guinness  Ilogers,  about 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  “  uncertain  health  and  broken  spirits,”  about 
the  “depreciation  and  hostility  which  it  has  been  his  misfor¬ 
tune  to  excite,”  and  about  the  “  consciousness  that  every  endea¬ 
vour  will  be  made  to  cavil,  to  distort,  to  misrepresent,  and,  in 
fine,  if  possible  to  run  down.”  There  are  even  some  expressions 
in  the  reply  to  Tyndall  which  indicate  such  a  temper.  But 
to  do  Mr.  Chamberlain  justice  he  is  rather  given  (see  Den¬ 
bigh  speech  passim )  to  the  vindictive  than  to  the  melting 
mood  ;.  and,  for  our  part,  we  expect  to  have  it  made  uncom¬ 
monly  hot  for  us  when  he  is  President  of  the  English  Republic, 
and  Mr.  Collings  Minister  of  Education,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Press. 

The  Aston  business,  however  (but  where  are  those  witnesses  ?), 
was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
•regarded  as  a  Pilgrim  or  Early  Christian,  this  week.  The  modern 
•Vanity  Fair  is  much  softened  to  right  honourable  Christians  and 
Faithfuls.  My  Lord  Ilategood  (we  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  of 
Mr.  Ivynnersley  for  a  purely  metaphorical  comparison)  shakes 
•hand3  with  them,  and  gives  them  a  seat  on  the  Bench;  they  have 
n,  vigilant  counsel  to  take  their  parts,  and  the  “  chariot  and  couple 
of  horses  ”  that  wait  for  them  after  the  trial  are  much  more  tan¬ 
gible  than  Faithful’s,  and  require  a  less  painful  process  to  be  gone 
through  before  a  man  can  take  his  seat.  But  here  is,  besides  the 
■chariot  and  horses,  Dr.  Tyndall  waiting  like  a  two-handed  engine 
at  the  door  of  the  court,  and  iu  Dr.  Tyndall’s  hands  our  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  gets  sadly  mauled.  Thus  the  Professor  (in  the  Times)  starts  with 
a  neat  reminder  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  just  “emerged 
defeated  from  an  attempt  to  pack  a  Royal  Commission,”  had  better 
not  talk  about  “judicial  impartiality.”  That  is  tolerably  bien 
•topi.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  character  for  impartiality  thus  disposedof, 
the  resources  of  science  are  next  employed  on  his  well-known  part 
of  protector  of  the  poor  and  struggling.  We  all  know  how  fond 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  this  creditable  rule, 
especially  when  the  victim  is  a  sailor  or  (according  to  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.)  a  screw-maker  who  is  panting  to  be  bought  out  on  liberal 
derma.  But  he  seems,  if  Dr.  Tyndall  may  be  trusted,  to  have 
taken  rather  the  other  line,  the  line  of  instans  tyrannus,  in 
ithe  case  of  Mr.  John  Wigham,  though  of  course  Dr.  Tyndall 
may  be  quite  wrong.  Point  No.  Three  :  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  accused  Dr.  Tyndall  of  being  at  issue  with  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  practical  authorities.  This  is  what  Mr.  Mundella 
says  about  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  and  there  seems  to  be  about 
as  much  truth  in  the  one  case  as  iu  the  other.  Finally,  Dr. 
Tyndall  winds  up  by  chargiug  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  swamping 
a  Committee  appointed  by  himself,  and  with  “  mean  and  grinding 
•official  despotism.” 

“  Oh  !  Galuppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find.”  So  Mr. 
Browning’s  pleasant  trochees  run,  and  be  it  noted  that  “  Oh ! 
Giuseppe  Camerlengo”  will  run  as  nicely  and  in  a  much  more  natural 
order.  How  does  it  happen  that  in  so  many  quarters  there  seems 
to  be  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  so  good  a  man?  Even  Mr. 
Grenfell,  when  he  caves  in,  caves  in  like  a  cave  bear,  and 
growls  that  he  does  not  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  most  un¬ 
mistakable  manner.  Dr.  Tyndall  does  not  like  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ;  the  Birmingham  Tories  have  the  impudence  to  make  the 
most  dreadful  insinuations  about  the  origin  of  those  remarkable 
literary  efforts  which  he  read  with  such  spirit  and  unction  in 
Parliament ;  the  ghosts  of  unburied  screwmakers,  regardless  of 
the  liberal  terms  (by  the  way,  was  there  nut  something  about 
liberal  terms  in  that  little  affair  between  Ahab  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  fellow  Naboth?),  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  public  prints 
about  the  best  of  men.  They  all  do  it ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
cannot  so  much  as  read  an  affidavit  that  comes  pat  to  his  pur¬ 
pose  without  some  foul-minded  person  suggesting  that  the  affi¬ 
davit  was  got  up  to  order.  Now  what,  we  repeat,  can  be  the 
explanation  of  all  this  ?  Mr.  Collings  knows,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Guinness  Rogers  and  the  reverend  man  at  far  Llanwddyn,  who 
sadly  sits  in  silence  brooding  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  wrongs  and  the 
collapse  of  the  agitation.  It  is  Envy,  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
Hear.  Apprehensive  of  the  day  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  shall  twist 
the  interior  of  the  last  bishop  round  the  throat  of  the  last  duke, 
the  minions  of  tyranny  and  Toryism  weave  the  base  plot  and  frame 
the  horrid  sneer.  “  Our  future  leader,”  as  Mr.  Collings  in  a  Pisgah 
sight  of  the  political  Palestine  calls  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (note  the  fine  taste  which  made  Mr.  Chamberlain  accept  only 
an  office  where  the  chief  is  called  pu\a  brjfioKpaTiK-bs  President, 
and  not  one  where  he  bears  the  hated  title  of  Lord),  our  future 
leader  is  Great,  he  is  Good,  and  all  great  and  good  men  are  perse¬ 
cuted.  The  House  of  Lords  has  made  up  a  purse  (we  expect  to 
receive  a  handsome  share  of  it  for  this  very  paper)  out  of  which 
every  scribe  who  vilifies  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be  rewarded. 
Several  Conservative  poulterers  ( vide  proceedings  at  Birmingham) 
are  under  articles  to  keep  all  their  rotten  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 
pelting  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  orders  for  half-sovereigns,  counter- 
eigned,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory 
party,  are  issued  to  every  volunteer  for  the  pelting.  These 
things,  which  no  doubt  can  be  proved  by  affidavit  if  necessary, 
account  for  the  whole  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  un¬ 
popularity,  especially  with  Mr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Tyndall. '  The 
explanation  is  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 


anything  more  on  the  subject.  But  before  we  quit  it  we  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Chamberlain  just  one  little  question,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  put  on  Wednesday.  Where  are  those 
witnesses  ? 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  ACT. 

r  J ''HE  agitation  against  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  last  Session 
1  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The  broad  facts  are  easily 
understood.  Inventors  and  promoters  joined  about  two  years  a <4 
in  a  loud  chorus  proclaiming  that  they  were  ready  to  supply 
electric  light  to  every  house  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  gas  •  tha't 
all  scientific,  practical,  and  commercial  problems  connected  with 
the  supply  had  been  solved.  Here  were  the  lamps,  and  pretty 
enough  they  looked.  Here  was  the  dynamo— a  vile  engineer-made 
word— grinding  out  vast  currents  of  electricity  visibly  and  palpa¬ 
bly.  Conductors  clothed  in  silken  braids  looked  ornamental  r.s 
well  as  useful.  Pretty  ammeters,  voltmeters,  ergmeters,  watt¬ 
meters  were  shown,  and  declared  capable  of  meting  out  electricity 
with  a  nicety  and  truth  quite  unknown  to  the  vulgar  tinpot-’ike 
meter  for  gas.  The  mains  distributing  electricity— mere  wires  t  hey 
were  then  called — could  obviously  be  laid,  insulated,  and  main¬ 
tained  with  far  greater  ease  than  cumbrous  cast-iron  pipes;  in  fact 
the  only  question  open  was  which  competing  Company  or  inventor 
!  was  to  reap  the  richest  harvest  in  the  new  field.  No  doubt  what¬ 
ever  was  expressed  or  felt  that  the  harvest  was  matured,  and  the 
golden  grain  now  ripe  for  the  sickle.  This  burst  of  enthusiasm 
was  not  wholly  or  indeed  mainly  dishonest ;  immense  progress  had 
been  made  in  a  very  short  time.  So  much  had  been  accomplished 
that  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  the  few  remaining  difficulties 
would  be  overcome  at  an  equally  rapid  rate.  But  without  actual 
dishonesty  the  boasting  was  overloud  and  the  confidence  pre¬ 
mature.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  public  pulse  was  stiried 
that  gas  shares,  in  fact,  were  falling,  a  rush  was  made  by  second- 
rate,  third-rate,  tenth-rate  inventors.  Every  little  trumpery 
variation  iu  a  lamp  or  dynamo  was  treated  as  giving  the  happy 
owner  of  the  patent  a  monopoly  of  electric  lighting Dthrouo-hout 
the  world.  This  nonsense  brought  rapid  retribution  on  the°head 
of  those  gulled  by  it,  and  the  delay  or  check  which  has  occurred 
in  the  development  of  electric  lighting  is  partly  due  to  the 
creation  and  collapse  of  those  bubble  Companies.  This  delay 
h<is  not  been  without  its  use.  The  makers  ot  electric  apparatus 
have  been  doing  a  business  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  teach 
them  how  to  improve  all  details  of  the  system  very  much  •  and 
the  extinction  of  their  poorer  rivals  may  turn  out  a  gain  to  the 
strong  Companies  quite  commensurate  with  the  loss  they  have 
sustained  during  the  last  year.  The  time  has,  moreover,  now 
come  when  these  stronger  Companies  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  da 
on  their  real  work  of  supplying  towns.  After  a  period  of  exces¬ 
sive  depression,  they  have  some  right  to  expect  that  they  inav 
now  enter  on  a  career  of  moderate  prosperity.  During  the  period 
of  boasting  and  inflation,  our  legislators  passed  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act  of  1882,  and  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  conditions 
imposed  by  this  Act  are  such  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  supply  the  electric  light  in  towns.  Mr.  Chamberlain  received  a 
deputation  on  the  20th  of  November,  composed  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  electric  lighting.  He  told  them  two  things. 
T  irst,  that  if  the  Bill  was  too  stringent  this  was  their  own  fault. 
They  had  said  that  the  new  light  w^as  to  be  cheaper,  better,  more 
easily  measured  and  distributed,  than  gas,  and  he  had  legislated 
accordingly.  But  he  also  told  them  that  he  was  prepared  to 
consider  what  modification  could  be  effected  in  Section  27  of  the 
Act,  which  they  especially  attacked  ;  a  section  under  which  the 
local  authority  has  power  to  buy  up  any  electric  undertaking  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years  for  the  then  value  of  the  existing 
plant  Those  who  speak  for  the  Companies  say,  and  we  think 
with  justice,  that  capital  cannot  be  raised  for  undertakings  of  this 
class  under  such  conditions,  Electric  Companies  must  undertake 
a  highly  speculative  business.  They  have  now  no  hope  of  under¬ 
selling  gas.  Several  years  must  pass  before  they  can  expect  to 
make  their  business  pay  at  all,  and  even  iu  the  later  years  of  the 
concern  they  cannot  hope  to  earn  such  dividends  as  will  enable 
them  to  pay  off  their  capital  and  to  recoup  themselves  for  the 
expenses  of  the  early  years  when  little  money  is  earned.  The 
contention  that  they  must  pay  off  their  capital  out  of  earnings  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  the 
then  value  of  the  existing  plant  will  bear  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  capital  spent  in  erecting  it.  We  believo 
this  contention  to  be  well  founded.  The  plant  of  an  Electric 
Company  will  consist  of  engines,  dynamos,  conductors,  lamps, 
and  regulating  apparatus.  The  dynamos,  lamps,  and  regulating 
apparatus  will  rapidly  deteriorate  in  value,  becoming  antiquated 
and  even  archaic  as  invention  progresses.  They  must  either 
be  changed  frequently  or  employed  at  great  disadvantage ;  in 
either  case  their  value  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  will  re¬ 
present  a  very  small  part  of  the  sums  spent  in  their  production. 
The  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  electric  mains  will  very 
largely  consist  of  sums  paid  for  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled.  'The 
plant  in  situ  will  not  represent  this  expenditure.  The  expenses  of 
forming  the  Company,  of  litigation,  of  experiment,  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  management  will  not  be  represented  by  the  plant.  We 
hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  practically  true  that,  if  an  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  is  at  any  time  to  be  bought  up  for  the  then  value  of  its  plant 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  must  before  that  date  be  replaced 
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out  of  earnings.  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  out  no  hope  that  the 
obnoxious  clause  -would  be  cancelled  so  as  to  leave  the  Companies 
in  undisputed  possession  of  any  field  they  may  occupy  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  The  towns  had  been  too  heavily  fleeced  by  the 
Gas  and  Water  Companies  to  render  such  an  idea  acceptable  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  'Electric  Lighting  Act  owes  its  stringency  to 
a  sort  of  panic  felt  by  the  large  burghs  at  the  approach  of  this 
new  invader  on  their  domains.  They  have  had  their  wajr,  and 
now  find  they  have  overshot  the  mark.  They  must  see  already 
that  their  townsfolk  cannot  have  electric  lighting  on  the  terms 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  instructed  to  demand.  These  terms 
must  be  improved;  and  the  question  for  consideration  now  is 
in  what  respect  the  burden  on  the  new  industry  may  be 
lightened  with  the  most  advantage  to  the  public.  Now  it  is 
in  no  way  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  public  that  the  Companies 
should  be  allowed  to  supply  the  electric  light  badty.  The 
light  is  frankly  proclaimed  a  luxury.  If  it  is  to  be  unsteady, 
inconstant,  uncertain,  unsafe,  and  supplied  only  within  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  we  had  much  better  be  without  it.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  present  agitation  are  not  only  attacking  the  financial 
clauses  limiting  the  possible  profits  of  an  undertaking,  but  they, 
being  very  generally  contractors,  are  also  endeavouring  to  throw 
off  the  control  which  the  Act  establishes  over  the  work  they  do. 
Little  paragraphs  appear  in  the  papers  sneering  at  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  electricity  can  really  be  managed  with  this 
absolute  precision.  We  are  told  that  all  these  trammels  were 
devised  by  ignorant  people  called  men  of  science,  mere  theorists, 
experts,  scientific  witnesses ;  only  let  us  honest  contractors  alone, 
with  no  control  at  all,  and  see  what  nice  lights  we'll  give  you. 
Now  experience  is  absolutely  against  granting  this  demand. 
It  is  a  broad  principle  in  trade  that  all  work  done  requires  in¬ 
spection,  and  that  all  work  ordered  requires  to  be  specitied  with 
accuracy  and  minuteness.  The  engineers  and  men  of  science  have 
lost  no  credit  during  the  electric  craze ;  -we  believe  that  no  scientific 
or  professional  name  of  any  repute  was  connected  with  a  single 
one  of  the  bubble  Companies.  The  Electric  Lighting  Companies 
were  in  the  first  instance  introduced  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
universally,  with  no  professional  guarantee  whatever  that  the 
statements  in  the  prospectus  were  true  and  with  no  professional 
advisor  to  whom  the  Board  could  turn  for  an  opinion  as  to  merits 
of  patents  or  the  value  of  work  done.  The  omission  to  appoint 
responsible  engineers  as  professional  advisers  has  arisen  not  of 
malice  aforethought,  but  from  an  attempt  to  merge  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  maintaining  Company  into  one  concern — a  con¬ 
fusion  of  functions  which  Messrs.  Siemens  have,  we  think,  alone 
avoided.  Almost  all  the  new  Companies  have  been  started  with 
the  avowed  object  of  manufacturing  electric  plant  under  certain 
patents,  and  these  Companies  by  themselves  or  their  direct  offshoots 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  towns  as  permanent 
purveyors  of  electricity.  This  is  as  if  a  firm  of  ironfounders  were 
to  apply  for  power  to  supply  water  permanently  to  a  town.  The 
division  of  functions  which  has  hitherto  been  found  advisable  is 
wholly  opposed  to  this,  and  if  we  are  to  follow  precedent,  we 
ought  to  see  independent  Companies  formed  to  supply  towns,  or 
parts  of  towns,  with  the  electric  light.  These  Companies  should 
be  bound  to  no  contractor,  to  no  inventor,  but  should  buy  the  best 
and  cheapest  plant  and  supply  electricity  as  a  Water  Company 
supplies  water  or  a  Gas  Company  supplies  gas.  It  might  pay  a 
large  Water  Company  to  have  a  foundry,  or  a  large  Gas  Company 
to  have  engineering  works,  but  it  would  be  intolerable  that  the 
manufacturing  of  all  plant  required  for  a  given  undertaking  of 
municipal  importance  should  be  handed  over  to  some  one  firm  of 
contractors,  and  the  abomination  is  tenfold  more  abominable  when 
these  contractors  are  tied  to  some  little  handful  of  patents  which 
alone  they  use.  Nevertheless,  this  is  how  electric  lighting  has 
begun,  and,  unless  the  evil  is  clearly  seen  and  a  remedy  provided, 
this  is  how  electric  lighting  will  progress.  We  have  a  Hammond 
Company  lighting  Brighton,  and  when  Mr.  Hammond  is  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  universal  Pall  Mall ,  Mr.  Hammond  cracks  up  the 
Hammond  system  with  all  the  joy  of  a  contractor  who  gets  a  good 
advertisement  gratis.  Another  company  of  contractors  lights 
Colchester.  The  Edison-Swan,  also,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
leading  Company,  is  a  manufacturing  Company.  Now  these  con¬ 
tractors  are  all  good  contractors.  Their  systems  have  all  some  merit. 
But  their  proper  business  would  be  to  compete  for  and  execute  orders 
entrusted  to  them  by  Companies  wholly  independent  of  any  con¬ 
tractors  or  patentees.  Unfortunately  very  few  Companies  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  are  formed  nowadays.  Promotion  money  lias  been  abolished, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  contractors  are  the  only  persons  left 
who  can  afford  to  undertake  the  expense  and  risk  of  launching  new 
Companies ;  and  they  can  only  do  this  by  securing  the  contract 
from  the  affiliated  Company  before  it  is  launched.  If  we  are  to 
acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things,  handing  over  each  town  or  part 
of  a  town  to  a  Company  bound  to  employ  a  given  electric-lighting 
contractor,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  that  the  service 
given  shall  be  such  as  will  bear  inspection  of  a  very  stringent  kind. 
It  does  not  seem  at  all  desirable  that  the  promoting  contractor 
shall  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  constant,  continuous,  uniform, 
and  safe  supply. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  relax  tbe  conditions  somewhat  during 
the  first  few  years  of  trial ;  but  provision  must  at  least  be  made 
for  tightening  the  bonds  wherever  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  conditions  of  excellence  can 
be  complied  with  at  a  reasonable  profit.  This  might  result  in  the 
insertion  of  a  most  favoured  nation  clause  in  each  provincial 
wder  to  the  following  effect.  The  Company  should  be  bound  to 


raise  the  standard  of  regularity,  uniformity,  and  safety  to  any 
pitch  attained  by  any  other  Company  paying  a  dividend  of,  say, 
five  per  cent.  They  should  also  be  bound  to  give  their  customers 
the  option  of  receiving  the  electricity  through  any  metre  found 
practically  useful  by  any  other  Company.  The  competition  for 
new  areas  of  lighting  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  under 
such  a  clause  raise  the  standard  of  general  excellence  sufficiently. 
If  some  provision  of  this  sort  be  not  made  and  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  relaxed,  the  Companies  first  established  will  be  privileged 
to  supply  light  under  conditions  which  will,  as  invention  pro¬ 
gresses,  be  intolerable  to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  each  town 
will  have  an  interest  to  delay  the  introduction  of  electric  light, 
until  experiments  have  been  tried  on  some  other  less  wary  com¬ 
munity.  The  insertion  of  a  most  favoured  nation  clause  would, 
however,  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  orders  in  which 
the  conditions  as  against  the  undertakers  were  by  no  means  onerous- 
in  the  first  instance,  and  this  is  really  an  important  object ;  for, 
while  it  is  certain  that  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  industry 
develops,  every  condition  laid  down  as  desirable  by  the  present 
Act  will  be  practicable,  it  is  equally  certain  that  at  tbe  present 
date  both  contractors  and  engineers  would  be  much  puzzled  how 
to  carry  them  out  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

But  how  about  tbe  27th  Section?  This  provision  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  protection  against  the  creation  of  monopolies.  It  is- 
generally  granted  that  competition  does  afford  the  consumer  as 
much  protection  from  the  greed  of  the  producer  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  in  an  imperfect  world.  It  is  very  clear  that  no- 
serious  competition  in  electricity  will  be  possible  when  once  & 
Company  has  established  its  network  of  conducting  rods  over  or 
through  a  given  district.  In  gross  cases  of  overcharge  or  incom¬ 
petence  a  competitor  may  make  good  an  entry,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  the  two  rivals  will  amalgamate  or  come  to  an  understanding' 
virtually  equivalent  to  amalgamation ;  while,  however, it  is  admitted 
that  competition  in  electricity  can  hardly  be  secured,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Electric  Companies  have  already  a  competitor 
of  such  vigour  that  they  protest  themselves  quite  unable  to  beat 
him  on  the  question  of  price.  How  would  it  be  if  we  were  to 
make  sure  that  this  competition  should  remain  real  and  vigorous 
by  the  following  device?  Let  the  27th  Clause  be  in  abeyance 
so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  no  agreement  or  understanding  has  been  come  to- 
between  the  Gas  Company  and  the  Electric  Lighting  Company,  but 
if  the  Gas  and  Electric  Companies  choose  amalgamation,  then  let 
Clause  27,  or  something  like  it,  come  into  effect.  Further,  if  the 
Gas  Company,  being  ruined,  should  cease  to  compete,  Clause  27 
might  come  into  effect.  So  long  as  gas  competes  with  electricity, 
and  we  believe  this  period  will  extend  far  beyond  twenty-one- 
vears,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  that  electrical  Com¬ 
panies  will  obtain  any  monopoly  of  an  oppressive  kind.  If  the 
light  is  bad  and  dear  no  one  will  take  it.  To  obtain  a  market  of 
any  magnitude  the  Companies  must  give  something  much  better 
than  gas,  and  this  is  a  far  more  real  protection  to  the  public  than. 
Section  27  or  any  other  Parliament-made  law  can  give.  It  is  a 
protection  given  by  a  law  of  nature.  Secure  competition  between, 
gas  and  electricity  and  the  public  is  safe.  Allow  amalgamation 
between  these  two  interests,  and  make  what  laws  you  please,  the 
public  will  pay  through  the  nose  for  bad  lights.  When  the  present 
Act  was  brought  forward  the  Gas  Companies  had  been  much 
alarmed,  and  it  was  urged  in  then-  interest  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  option  of  adding  electricity  to  the  commodities  they  might  vend. 
But  confident,  and  rightly  confident,  in  their  strength,  they  have 
made  no  attempt  to  take  up  this  new  branch  of  business ;  and  to¬ 
day  they  cannot  complain  if  they  are  told  that  they  must  hence¬ 
forth  hold  by  gas,  and  nail  their  colours  to  the  mast  in  its  defence.. 
If  the  amalgamation  of  Gas  and  Electric  Companies  can  in  any 
way  be  prevented,  the  27th  Section  of  the  present  Act  may  be 
repealed,  for  ordinary  commercial  principles  will  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  safeguard  against  an  extravagantly  dear  or  a  grossly  in¬ 
efficient  supply  of  electricity.  If  this  cannot  be  secured,  the  Board 
of  Trade  must  stick  to  its  stringent  rules,  or  relax  them  only  for 
a  short  term.  It  should  seek  to  give  to  independent  Companies 
some  substantial  advantages  over  those  which  are  bound  to  given, 
contractors ;  and,  if  electric  lighting  is  to  progress,  it  must  con¬ 
sent  to  a  very  considerable  extension  of  tbe  period  of  twenty-one- 
years,  which  is  now  fixed  as  the  limit  to  the  life  of  any  Electric- 
light  Company  which  may  pay  good  dividends. 


ADAMS  a.  COLEPJDGE. 

THE  interest  taken  by  the  general  public  in  the  great  libel1 
case  of  last  week  has  in  it  something  that  is  creditable  and 
something  that  is  a  little  absurd.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
proceedings  were  watched  with  the  closest  attention,  for  reasons 
easy  to  be  understood,  by  a  densely-packed  audience,  consisting" 
almost  entirely  of  barristers.  Probably  none  of  them  would  have 
predicted  on  Saturday  morning  the  conclusion  which  was  arrived 
at  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Certainly  none  of  them,  unless  very 
peculiarly  constituted,  can  have  been  altogether  satisfied  with 
that  conclusion.  On  Sunday  morning  the  broad  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  on  Monday  the  storm  broke 
forth,  and  raged  on  that  and  the  ensuing  days.  The  daily  press,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  and  we  think  one  pro¬ 
vincial  journal,  was  unanimous  in  its  condemnation  of  the  course- 
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that  had  been  pursued.  Accusations  of  partiality  and  incompe¬ 
tence  were  freely  levelled  at  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  Mr.  Coleridge 
was  declared  to  be  a  heartless  brother,  and  Mr.  Adams  a  suffering 
rinnocent.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  for  his  part,  added  fuel  to  the 
■flames  by  a  spirited,  if  gratuitous,  announcement  that  he  was 
•quite  right,  and  his  detractors  quite  wrong;  that  he  had  often 
•done  it  before,  and  had  every  intention  of  often  doing  it  again.  The 
outraged  jurors  bemoaned  their  sad  fate  in  the  columns  tradition¬ 
ally  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  scribes  of  the  gutter  made 
merry  after  their  kind  with  artless  travesties  about  “  Mr.  Justice 
Manifest,”  doubtless  to  the  edification  of  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  a  great  philosopher,  recently  departed,  has  asserted 
-that  the  population  of  London  “  mostly  ”  belong.  Altogether,  so 
much  has  been  said  and  shouted  that  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  it  is  possible  to  discuss  soberly  the  various  topics  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  principal  controversy,  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  there  is  to  complain  of,  and  how  much,  and  why. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  plaintiff,  showed  in  one  way  the  drawbacks,  and 
in  another  the  advantages,  of  appearing  in  such  cases  in  person 
instead  of  being  represented  by  counsel.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  in  most  cases  involving  character, 
it  is  more  to  the  plaintiff’s  advantage  to  appear  in  person  if  he  can 
manage  his  case  with  as  much  discretion  and  presentit  to  the  jury 
with  as  much  perspicuity  as  would  be  exercised  by  counsel  on  his 
behalf.  The  sympathy  that  the  unequal  contest  between  a  profes¬ 
sional  fighting  for  somebody  else,  and  an  amateur  fighting  for  him¬ 
self,  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  is,  cceteris  paribus,  worth  about 
40  per  cent.  Mr.  Adams’s  case  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  when  he  had  discovered  that  it  was 
so,  he,  being  evidently  a  person  of  considerable  ability  as  well  as 
3ome  elocutionary  power,  was  able  to  present  it  to  the  jury  in  about 
the  most  favourable  light  for  himself  that  was  possible.  On  the 
•other  hand,  if  he  had  had  counsel,  the  first  day  would  not  have 
been,  as  it  was,  entirely  wasted  in  the  plaintiff’s  futile  attempts  to 
make  an  irrelevant  speech,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  gentleman 
practised  in  legal  argument  might  have  been  able  to  persuade  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty  that  there  was  evidence  of  express  malice,  in 
which  event,  the  case  for  the  defence  being  conducted  as  it  was, 
there  would  have  been  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  ordinary  course.  Mr.  Adams's  difficulties  on  the  first 
day  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  speech  had  evidently  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  with  great  care,  and  was  of  such  a  character  that 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  make  it.  The  forbidden  topic  was 
Lord  Coleridge ;  and,  since  some  people  have  not  scrupled  to  say 
and  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  showed  partiality  in 
screening  his  colleague  from  Mr.  Adams's  attacks,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  the  reason  why  the  disagreeable  things, 
whatever  they  were,  which  Mr.  Adams  wanted  to  say  about  him, 
were  not  allowed  to  be  said  was,  not  that  he  was  Lord  Coleridge, 
but  that  he  was  not  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge.  Any  one  can  under¬ 
stand  that  a  man  involved  in  the  sort  of  family  quarrel  in  which 
Mr.  Adams's  particular  grievance  arose  would  like  to  make  all 
kinds  of  charges,  and  urge  all  kinds  of  grievances,  against  any 
member  of  the  offending  family,  and  would  like  it  the  better  the 
more  conspicuous  in  the  family  the  particular  person  was,  and  the 
more  it  would  be  likely  to  annoy  him.  But  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  every  one  must  admit  that  what  Lord  Coleridge  had 
•said  or  done  in  the  matter  could  not  be  a  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  his  son  had  not  been  in  a  lawful  state  of  mind  at  the  moment 
when  he  wrote  a  certain  letter.  Therefore,  Mr.  J ustiee  Manisty, 
•upon  the  principle  that  lawsuits  would  never  end  unless  the 
parties  were  limited  to  matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  case,  was 
obliged  to  prevent  Mr.  Adams  from  making  the  speech  he  had 
■come  prepared  to  make,  and  a  day  wuis  spent  mostly  in  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  remonstrances  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  The 
second  day,  Sir.  Adams,  having  profited  by  experience,  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  statement  for  the  witness-box  which  was  unexception¬ 
able  in  matter  and  manner.  He  only  stated  such  facts  in  his 
•career  as  were  necessary  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
■case,  specifically  denied  the  more  important  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  libel,  and  practically  admitted  that  there  was 
some  amount  of  foundation  for  the  less  important.  lie  called 
some  witnesses  in  support  of  his  own  evidence,  and  his  case  was 
over.  Then  occurred  what  seems  to  us  the  thing  most  to  be 
regretted  and  most  surprising  in  the  whole  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  after 
making  the  application  for  a  nonsuit  which  every  one  expected, 
deliberately  refused  to  give  evidence  in  the  event  of  the  case 
■being  submitted  to  the  jury.  Now  Mr.  Adams  had  proved,  with¬ 
out  being  crv;s-examined,  and  with  next  to  no  cross-examination 
of  any  of  his  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  said  of  him  the 
following  things  which  were  entirely  incorrect That  at  the  time 
when  he  married  his  wife  (which  he  avowed  that  he  had  done 
against  her  parents’  will)  she  was  under  age ;  that  the  Bishop  of 
•Cape  Town  had  therefore  refused  to  marry  them,  whereas  the 
real  cause  of  his  refusal  was  that  he  had  been  told  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  married  already;  that  ho  had  ill-treated  his  wife; 
■that  his  daughter  had  to  live  away  from  him  upon  the  charity  of 
other  relations ;  and  that  none  of  his  relations  w'ould  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  serious 
allegations  to  make,  even  in  a  private  letter  to  a  sister,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had,  unfortunately  for  him,  been 
•seriously  misinformed.  But  was  the  Court,  or  were  the  jury, 
bound  to  infer  that  in  making  these  grave  charges,  which  must  be 
•taken  to  be  wholly  undeserved,  he  was  not  acting  spitefully,  or 


even  recklessly,  and  had  taken  reasonable  and  proper  means  to 
assure  himself  of  their  fairness  ?  Did  it  not,  until  he  should  go 
into  the  witness-box  and  swear  to  the  contrary,  seem  at  least 
an  equally  likely  conclusion  that  he  was  angry  and  reckless  ?  To 
this  consideration  we  must  add  that  the  part  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
letter  which  did  not  treat  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  of  the  relations 
between  Miss  Coleridge  and  her  own  family,  was  not  the  kind  of 
communication  that  one  w'ould  expect  to  be  written  by  a  man 
who  had  been  cool  enough  and  careful  enough  to  verify,  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  precaution,  the  charges  he  was  then 
making.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us,  as  it  did  not  seem  to 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  that  there  was  some  (though  by  no  meaus 
conclusive)  evidence  of  express  malice  on  Mr.  Coleridge’s  part,  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  threw  away  a  fair  chance  of  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  in  not  giving  sworn  evidence  that  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Adams  were  believed  in  when  they  were  made,  and 
believed  in  not  out  of  vague  spite  and  dislike,  but  on  the  information 
of  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  something  about  it.  The 
jury,  in  returning  their  verdict,  indicated  that  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  refusal  to  retract  his  statements  had  great  weight 
with  them.  This  danger,  too,  might  have  been  obviated  by  the 
defendant  giving  evidence.  The  theory  that  because  he  would  not 
retract  therefore  writing  the  letter  was  malicious,  had  super¬ 
ficial — and,  we  think,  only  superficial — plausibility.  Assuming 
that  the  letter  was  written  in  good  faith,  why  should  he  have 
retracted  it  ?  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  say,  “  You  say 
these  charges  are  not  true ;  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  made  them 
in  good  faith,  and  believed  them  on  reasonable  grounds.  There¬ 
fore  if  I  was  in  fact  mistaken,  I  am  neither  legally  nor  morally 
responsible  to  you  for  that,  and  I  will  neither  retract  nor 
apologize.”  But  that  attitude  could  not  properly  be  taken  up 
except  upon  the  foundation  of  original  good  iaith,  and  that  was 
just  what  the  jury  doubted  about.  Altogether  the  jury  seem  to 
have  been  exasperated  by  the  whole  affair.  They  were  disap¬ 
pointed  of  the  more  scandalous  charges  which  the  natural  man 
in  them  hoped  were  going  to  he  preferred  against  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice;  the  defendant  did  not  condescend  to  set  forth 
his  case  to  them,  or  to  offer  in  hi3  own  person  a  last  hope 
of  sport  in  cross-examination;  they  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
Judge  would  do  his  best  to  nullify  their  verdict  if  they 
found  for  the  plaintiff;  and,  being  independent  men,  as  all 
jurymen  should  be,  they  tacitly  felt  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  verdict  which  it  was  obvious  that  the  Judge  did  not 
want  or  expect  was  the  best  they  could  find.  Especially  active 
must  these  (doubtless  unperceived)  sentiments  have  been  when 
the  amount  of  the  damages  had  to  he  fixed.  Thousands  of  pounds 
are  all  very  well  when  libels  of  a  ruinous  character  have  been 
published  to  all  the  world  in  the  public  press ;  but  when  the  whole 
publication  by  the  defendant  was  a  statement  made,  in  a  letter 
marked  private,  to  one  person  who  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
and  had  consequently  done  the  plaintiff  no  pecuniary  injury  what¬ 
ever,  the  amount  argues  a  want  of  appreciation  by  the  jury  of  the 
proportions  of  things.  In  fact  a  logician  might  suggest  that,  if 
the  jury  thought  it  really  took  3,000/.  to  vindicate  Mr.  Adams's 
character,  they  could’  not  have  believed  Mr.  Adams’s  evidence, 
which,  as  it  was  not  contradicted,  they  were  bound  to  do. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  question  whether  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  was  well  advised  in  taking  the  verdict  of  the  jury  first 
and  stopping  the  case  afterwards.  To  judge  by  the  howling  and 
lamentation  his  action  has  produced,  one  would  think  such  a  device 
had  never  been  heard  of  before.  It  is,  of  course,  not  uncommon  ; 
but  our  own  opinion  is  that  cases  in  which  personal  character  are 
involved  are  not  the  sort  of  cases  for  which  it  is  suited,  The  question 
which  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  had  to  decide,  though  a  question  of  law 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  for  the  Judge,  is  really  a  question  of  fact,  or 
perhaps  mixed  fact  and  law,  and  one  which  the  Judge  always  has 
to  settle  at  the  end  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  It  is  whether  any  facts 
have  actually  been  given  in  evidence  which,  if  the  jury  believe 
them  all,  tend  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  cause  of  action 
sufficient  to  make  it  not  unreasonable  for  the  jury  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  supposing  the  case  stops  there.  It  is  a  long  question  to 
state,  but  it  generally  seems  easier  to  answer  in  practice  than  might 
be  expected.  The  reason  is  that,  as  a  rule,  a  Judge  does  not  stop 
a  case  unless  he  is  clear  and  has  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  must  have  had  some  doubt,  or  he  would  not 
have  wasted  his  time  in  lettingtheca.se  go  to  the  jury.  In  our  opinion 
the  real  objection  to  his  action  is  that  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
ought  not,  except  in  cases  that  are  of  the  first  importance  and 
also  new,  to  think  about  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  ought  to 
assume  that  he  is  right,  and  not  to  make  elaborate  provision  to 
meet  the  case  of  his  being  wrong.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  assumes) 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr.  Adams  will  go  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  says  to  him,  “  If  I  am  wrong  you  will  find  the 
verdict  convenient,”  which  is  true,  but  not  dignified  or  useful  in 
the  long  run.  And  if  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  is  right,  which  really 
he  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Adams  will  not  find  the  verdict  convenient, 
but  it  will  be  more  like  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow.  Therefore 
we  do  not  think  the  practice  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but  we  are 
glad  to  inform  certain  timid  and  surprised  persons  that  we  do  not 
think  the  reputation  of  the  English  Judges  is  in  peril  of  ex¬ 
tinction,  or  that  the  fine  old  institution  of  trial  by  jury  is  tottering 
to  its  fall. 
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IT  ha9  long  of  course  been  well  known  tliat  Leo  XIII.,  unlike 
some  of  his  recent  predecessors,  is  not  only  a  man  of  liberal 
culture  and  literary  tastes,  but — more  tban  that — a  man  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  as  he  has  repeatedly 
Asserted,  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  that 
“  free  handling  in  a  becoming  spirit,'’  which  the  press  in  the  hands 
of  orthodox  but  learned  and  fair-minded  writers  may  be  expected 
to  supply.  How  far  that  conviction  is  justified  it  is  not  our  pre¬ 
sent  business  to  discuss;  that  it  is  honourable  to  the  Pope  that  he 
should  entertain  and  be  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  few  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  all  events  he  does 
Jmnpstly  believe  that  truth  is  on  his  side,  and  that  in  a  fair  held 
truth  must  ultimately  prevail.  To  a  pontiff  thus  minded  there 
could  hardly  be  a  greater  annoyance,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  than 
to  find  those  who  profess  themselves  par  excellence  his  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  special  if  not  exclusive  representatives  of  “  the 
Catnolic  press,”  betraying  so  little  of  this  calm  assurance  of  the 
victory  of  truth  that  they  are  determined  it  shall  conquer,  if  at  all, 
by  the  aid  of  falsehood.  It  does  not  require  much  reading  between 
the  lines  to  understand  that  the  letter  his  Holiness  has  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris  is  really  intended,  as  indeed 
it  has  been  generally  understood,  to  convey  a  severe  reprimand  to 
the  Uni  vers,  the  organ  of  the  late  M.  Veuillot,  which  still  inherits, 
if  not  the  literary  brilliancy,  a  full  measure  of  the  unscrupulous 
malevolence  of  its  founder,  whom  Bishop  Dupanloup  justly  ac¬ 
cused  of  making  calumny  the  chief  weapon  of  religious  journalism. 
And  the  present  state  of  acute  tension  in  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  must  inevitably  make  the  adoption  of  such 
methods  of  controversy  peculiarly  disastrous.  To  set  Liberal 
Catholics  at  loggerheads  with  their  Ultramontane  rivals,  in  face 
of  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Republican  Government  on  the 
Church  to  which  both  alike  belong,  is  something  more  than 
“  swapping  horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream,”  or  washing  one's 
dirty  linen  in  public.  It  is  to  provoke  and  proclaim  internal  feuds 
in  an  army  during  the  crisis  of  a  battle.  At  such  a  moment,  as 
the  Pope  pathetically  observes  in  the  opening  clause  of  his  letter, 
“  when  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are  fanatically  warring  against 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  union  of  Catholics  in 
withstanding  every  assault  and  combining  their  forces  in  a  com¬ 
mon  resistance.”  The  Pope  himself  has  indeed  more  than  once 
before  expressly  urged  upon  his  followers  this  duty  of  union  and 
mutual  forbearance,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  his  having  before 
interposed  so  directly  to  censure  the  violation  of  it.  Those  who 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  tho  sort  of  pious  amenities  in  which 
the  scribes  of  the  Uni  vers  and  other  Ultramontane  organs  habitually 
indulge — their  bitterest  abuse  being  invariably  reserved  for  their 
own  co-religionists — will  readily  conceive  that  the  provocation  to 
speak  out  was  not  inconsiderable.  How  far  this  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  had  confessedly  become  a  public  nuisance  will  prove 
successful,  is  another  matter.  But  it  may  be  as  well  before  going 
further  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  Papal  admonition 
very  different  indeed  from  those  the  Univcrs  was  accustomed  to 
receive  under  the  last  pontiffcate. 

His  Ilolinesss,  after  the  exordium  already  noticed,  proceeds  to 
state  that  these  internal  quarrels  have  of  late  broken  out  in  France 
with  increasing  warmth,  the  responsibility  falling  chiefly  on 
writers,  especially  journalists.  “Their  passionate  controversies, 
their  personal  attacks,  their  constant  accusations  and  recrimina¬ 
tions,  by  adding  daily  fuel  to  dissensions  render  conciliation  and 
brotherly  harmony  more  and  more  difficult.”  Yet  on  French 
Catholics  above  all  others  he  had  repeatedly  enjoined  union  in 
faith  and  charity,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason  ;  “  when  among 
this  people  sects  and  enemies  of  all  kinds  join  in  assailing  religion 
and  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  eliminate 
lier  salutary  influence  from  social  life,  what  is  the  Church’s  supreme 
interest  ?  It  is  that  her  sons  should  cease  to  waste  their  time  and 
strength  in  attacking  each  other ,  and  thus  giving  every  advantage  to 
the  impious  designs  of  their  enemies .”  The  Nuncio  is  therefore  urged 
to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  discord  among  French  Catholics,  and  to  induce 
all,  especially  journalists,  to  lay  aside  discussion  on  disputed 
points.  They  should  rather  listen  quietly  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  See  and  unite  their  energies  in  the  common  defence  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  society.  It  is  not  their  business,  by  dogmatizing  on 
open  questions,  to  usurp  the  teaching  office  which  appertains  of 
right  to  the  Holy  See  and,  underits  superintendence,  to  “the  other 
pastors  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  govern  the  Church  of 
Cod.”  The  part  of  the  faithful  is  to  accept  and  act  upon  the 
teaching  thus  provided  for  them,  and  “  Catholic  newspapers 
should  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  this  kind.”  To  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  career  of  the  Uni  vers  and  its  relations  with 
the  French  Church  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  these  words 
will  be  sufficiently  significant.  But  the  drift  of  the  concluding 
sentence  which  follows,  and  is  a  piece  of  thinly  disguised  history 
in  the  form  of  prophetic  warning,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unmis¬ 
takable.  “If  indeed  the  action  of  the  press  was  to  result  in 
rendering  more  difficult  to  bishops  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission,  and  in  weakening  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  them, 
if  the  hierarchical  order  established  in  the  Church  of  God  were 
disturbed  by  inferiors  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  their  rightful  teachers  and  pastors,  the 
work  of  these  journals  would  be  not  only  powerless  for  good,  but  in 
more  ways  than  one  very  highly  prejudicial.”  The  meaning  of  such 
language  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


It  contains  a  stern  condemnation  of  the  line  consistently  pursued  for 
years  past  by  the  Univers,  not — it  must  be  confessed — without  the 
connivance  or  rather  direct  encouragement  of  the  late  Pope,  who  took 
little  account  of  the  teaching  office  of  “  the  other  pastors  appointed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  govern  the  Church  of  God,”  if  their  manner 
of  teaching  did  not  happen  altogether  to  harmonize  with  his  own. 
It  appears  that  the  Univers  has  lately  been  making  fresh  attacks 
on  the  memory  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  and  on  the  Liberal  Catholics 
of  France  generally.  That  is  quite  in  accordance  with  its  old  tactics.. 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  at  one  time  forbade  his  clergy  to  read  the  paper, 
on  account  of  its  virulent  abuse  of  himself  and  other  French, 
bishops  and  its  general  style  of  “  arrogating  to  itself  the  right  of 
judging  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  lawful  teachers  and  pastors,” 
which,  he  declared,  impeded  the  work  of  the  bishops  and  prejudiced 
the  respect  due  to  them.  But  M.  Veuillot  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
of  course  gained  the  day,  for  he  was  a  favourite  of  Pius  IX.,  who 
had  little  love  for  Dupanloup.  The  persistent  abuse  of  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
episcopate,  and  of  men  like  Montalembert,  the  very  flower  of  the. 
French  Catholic  laity,  went  on  merrily  as  before,  with  tho  warm 
approval  of  the  Vatican.  And  when  the  great  prelate  passed 
away,  M.  Veuillot  pronounced  over  him,  as  Pius  IX.  had  pro¬ 
nounced  over  Montalembert,  a  characteristic  and  characteristically 
inappropriate  epitaph  ;  he  was  un  de  ces  passant s  remarquables  qui 
n' arrivent  pas.  This  however  was  mildness  itself  compared  to  his 
ordinary  judgments,  for  M.  Veuillot  displayed  a  ferocious  origi¬ 
nality  of  malediction  which  was  quite  a  literary  curiosity  in  ita 
way. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  upright  and  impartial  observer,  whether 
he  be  a  Liberal  Catholic  or  not,  to  help  sympathizing  with  the 
righteous  indignation  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  certainly  has  the  best 
possible  reason  for  desiring  to  be  saved  from  his  too  zealous- 
friends.  But  while  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  advice  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Paris 
Nuncio,  there  is  more  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
giving  authoritative  advice  on  such  matters  at  all.  The  French 
Ultramontane  press,  and  notably  the  Univers,  is  about  as  offensive,, 
foolish,  and  intemperate  as  it  well  can  be,  and  cannot  fail  to  very 
seriously  compromise  the  cause  it  professes  to  represent.  It  abun¬ 
dantly  deserves  all  and  more  than  all  the  Pope  has  now  said  of 
it.  But  still  journalism  is  nothing  if  not  independent ;  it  loses  not. 
only  its  spontaneity',  but  its  proper  influence,  if  it  is  understood  to 
be  inspired,  and  this  holds  good  pre-eminently  of  religious  journalism, 
when  the  inspiration  comes  Irom  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
Church.  No  doubt  Leo  XIII.  is  so  far  only  following  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  who  was  always  officially  belauding  or  befouling 
writers  and  journals,  accordingly  as  they  advocated  or  assailed  the 
extreme  and  narrow  policy  with  which  he  had  identified  himself. 
But  then  Pius  IX.  had  no  wish  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  press 
as  an  independent  power,  and  no  faith  in  its  claims  or  its  ser¬ 
vices  as  such ;  he  wanted  it  to  be  simply  the  obsequious  echo 
of  his  own  infallible  voice,  aDd  whatever  special  influence  the 
Univers  and  organs  of  that  type  might  derive  from  being  under¬ 
stood  to  represent  his  personal  authority  he  was  more  tliaa 
willing  to  bestow,  and  he  was  at  least  consistent  in  doing  so. 
Every  number  of  the  Civil/A  Catt.olica  used  to  be  actually  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  in  proof  before  it  appeared :  he  had  publicly  accorded 
his  eulogy  and  benediction  to  the  “insolent  and  aggressive”' 
literary  crusade  of  M.  Veuillot,  and  he  addressed  in  June  1870,. 
during  the  crisis  of  the  Vatican  Council,  a  laudatory  Brief  to  the 
Tablet,  an  extract  from  which  still  appears  every  week  on  its  title- 
page.  But  in  these  cases  he  wa9  not  checking  but  stimulating — 
however  improper  and  undignified  such  a  procedure  may  appear 
to  ordinary  apprehension — the  natural  impulse  of  the  writers ;  as 
the  Brief  to  the  Tablt  t  words  it,  animos  etiam  addimus  lit  in  incoeptis 
vestris  constanter  maneatis.  It  was  as  though  Leo  XIII.  had  been 
then  upon  the  throne,  and  had  addressed — as  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  been  far  too  sensible  of  the  lofty  impartiality  de¬ 
manded  by  his  position  to  have  thought  of  doing — a  commenda¬ 
tory  Brief  to  the  editors  of  the  Correspondant  and  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Review,  which  last  by  the  way  Pius  IX.  did  manage 
indirectly  to  suppress.  But  if  the  just  remonstrances  of  the 
present  Pope  could  tune  the  discordant  howls  of  the  Univers . 
into  the  accents  of  “  peace  and  harmony,”  the  spectacle  of  Saul 
among  the  prophets  would  be  more  laughable  than  impressive.  It 
is  just  possible  that  the  paper  may  cease  to  appear,  in  deference- 
to  the  Papal  censure — though  Ultramontanes  are  usually  the  very 
last  people  to  pay  heed  to  the  admonitions  of  a  non-Ultramontane 
Pope — or  it  may  pass  into  other  hands.  But  for  the  successor  of. 
M.  Veuillot  to  cease  to  “curse  bitterly,”  after  the  example  if  not 
with  the  vigour  of  his  late  master,  and  be  found  discoursing  words 
of  gentleness  and  wisdom,  “  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,”  would' 
be  a  prodigy  not  less  miraculous  than  any  that  have  been  reported 
from  La  Salette  or  Lourdes.  And  it  may  be  feared  even  so  that 
the  tardy  resipiscence  of  Philip  sober  would  produce  little  salutary 
effect  on  the  admiring  but  somewhat  demoralized  votaries  of 
Philip  drunk. 


THACKERAY’S  AUTOGRAPHS. 

IPHE  art  of  imitating  other  people’s  handwritings  is  no  doubt 
J-  fascinating  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  not  unfrequently 
a  source  of  considerable  profit.  In  its  ordinary  commercial  appli¬ 
cations  it  is  naturally  objectionable  to  bankers  and  sometimes  ta 
the  widow  and  orphan.  The  vulgar  forger,  however,  is  like  a 
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parasitical  insect — one  of  tlie  regular  evils  of  life  which  we  can 
anticipate  and  guard  against.  When  we  catch  him  we  crack 
him,  and  need  say  no  more  about  it.  At  times,  however,  a 
man  applies  talents  which  might  have  won  thousands  in  the  City 
to  a  less  profitable  but  less  dangerous  trade.  Instead  of  forging 
notes  he  forges  saleable  documents.  Mr.  James  Payn  is  at  this 
moment  doiDg  his  best  to  remind  the  public  of  one  famous  case  of 
this  land.  All  Shakspearian  students  know  what  an  amount  of 
trouble  has  been  given  at  a  much  later  period  by  a  skilful  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  apparently  historical  papers.  It  is  a  curious  psycholo¬ 
gical  problem  to  account  for  such  an  application  of  great  knowledge 
and  industry  when  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  compensation  in 
any  form,  even  if  detection  should  be  escaped.  There  is  no  such 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  petty  branch  of  the  trade  which  seems 
to  flourish,  and  which  certainly  requires,  as  we  shall  see,  little 
beyond  manual  dexterity.  Collectors  of  autographs  are  aware  in 
a  general  way  that  they  do  not  always  get  genuine  articles.  A  few 
tacts  which  happen  to  have  come  under  our  notice  in  regard  to  one 
particular  author  in  whose  manuscripts  we  have  taken  an  interest 
may  put  some  people  on  their  guard,  and  are  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  present  state  of  an  obscure  occupation — fitted  for  the  many 
young  gentlemen  who  can  read  and  write,  but  have  a  difficulty 
about  entering  overcrowded  professions. 

Thackeray,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  wrote  a  remarkably 
beautiful,  regular,  and  characteristic  hand.  Perhaps  its  regularity 
makes  forgery  the  more  interesting.  At  any  rate,  during  the  last 
few  years  some  person  (or  persons)  has  acquired  the  art 
of  reproducing  this  hand  with  considerable  closeness.  One 
difficulty,  however,  must  have  immediately  presented  itself 
in  the  way  of  turning  his  talents  to  account.  Though  it  is 
■comparatively  easy  to  write  Thackeray's  hand,  it  is  not  altogether 
so  easy  to  reproduce  his  style.  The  artist  (if  we  may  assume  his 
identity)  first  evaded  this  by  a  simple  device.  lie  copied  one  of 
Thackeray’s  shorter  essays,  and  sold  the  copy  as  the  original  MS. 
Here,  however,  he  came  into  awkward  collision  with  facts.  It 
happened  that  the  original  MS.  was  in  safe  hands,  and  that  its 
authenticity  could  be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  The  purchaser 
of  the  sham  judiciously  applied  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  im¬ 
position  was  exposed.  Prom  fear,  perhaps,  of  a  similar  difficulty, 
■our  artist  next  resolved  upon  the  composition  of  an  original  letter. 
His  first  experiment,  however,  showed  a  simplicity  which  yet  did 
not,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  defeat  its  purpose.  He  took  the 
first  piece  of  literature  which  came  to  hand  and  copied  it  out, 
being  apparently  of  opinion  that  what  one  author  had  written  for 
■one  purpose  might  be  written  by  any  author  for  any  purpose.  The 
result  was  a  remarkable  letter  from  Thackeray  to  the  following 
■effect : — 

Dear  Jonrr, 

The  Normans  were  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  and  William  took 
so  much  delight  in  this  sport  that  he  formed  a  hunting-ground  for  him¬ 
self,  called  the  New  Forest,  near  his  favourite  residence  at  Winchester. 
Severe  forest-laws  were  introduced,  from  which  the  game-laws  of  the 
present  day  had  their  origin. 

Tours  affectionate!}-, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

This  remarkable  specimen  of  Thackeray’s  graceful  epistolary 
style,  plunging  in  medias  res  and  out  again  with  such  careless 
felicity,  found  a  purchaser.  Perhaps,  however,  the  artist  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  internal  evidence  was  not  so  convincing 
as  it  might  be,  or  that  the  composition  was  defective  in  interest, 
lie  accordingly  went  a  little  further  afield.  Another  letter  of 
Thackeray’s  presently  turned  up,  which  ran  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

Dear  Thomas, 

There  is  certainly  an  interest  and  a  charm  about  old  London,  its 
crowded  busy  streets,  its  ancient  churches  and  buildings,  and  narrow  lanes 
and  passages,  with  quaint  names,  of  which  we  dwellers  in  the  stucco 
suburbs  have  no  conception.  There  is  the  river,  with  its  wondrous  freight, 
and  the  busy  docks,  where  stores  of  strange  goods  are  lying,  that  bewilder 
one  as  one  gazes. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Now,  although  there  was  a  certain  abruptness  about  the  sen¬ 
tences  so  tacked  on  to  the  beginning  and  end,  the  style  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  true  Thackeray  flavour.  The  proprietor  rejoiced  in 
bis  possession  of  this  characteristic  fragment  until  one  day  he 
found  the  very  same  words  in  an  article  republished  from  the 
Comhill  by  Thackeray’s  daughter.  He  puzzled  over  the  problem 
thus  presented.  Had  the  daughter  appropriated  the  father's 
writing ;  or  the  father  composed  letters  by  copying  a  hit  from  his 
daughter  ?  The  solution  of  thi9  difficulty  was  discovered  by  a 
proper  application,  showing  that  our  artist  had  so  far  profited  by 
experience  as  to  appropriate  at  least  a  piece  of  work  such  as 
Thackeray  might  himselt  have  composed.  lie  had,  however,  now 
to  reflect  that  even  the  most  eminent  authors  may  be  expected 
when  they  are  writing  letters  to  do  something  else  than  fasten  a 
“  Dear  Sir  ”  and  a  “  \V.  M.  T.”  to  the  end  and  beginning  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  fragment  of  reflection.  He  boldly  proceeded  in  due 
time  to  compose  such  letters  as  commended  themselves  to  his 
intelligence.  Thackeray,  he  reflected,  was  a  humourist  and  an 
editor.  Obviously,  therefore,  he  would  occasionally  write  some¬ 
thing  funny,  and  at  times  would  give  good  advice  to  a  brother 
author.  A  series  of  letters  was  accordingly  manufactured,  some 
of  which  had  the  honour  of  appearing — without  a  hint  of  any 
doubts  of  their  authenticity — in  a  journal  which,  whatever  faults 
it  may  have,  is  not  excessively  stern  in  its  rejection  of  hitherto 
unedited  materials  likely  to  create  public  curiosity.  In  one  ot  the  | 


funny  letters,  Thackeray  wrote  to  a  friend  suffering  under  some 
eye  disease  ;  he  recommended  his  correspondent  to  have  his  eyes 
taken  out,  well  washed,  and  put  back  again,  adding  that  if  they  were 
turned  inwards  they  would  command  a  good  view  of  the  patient's 
internal  economy.  The  le  ter  of  advice  to  an  author  was  of  such 
a  bind  as  it  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  artist  might  have 
himself  received  from  some  much-tried  editor.  It  was  a  sharp 
recommendation  to  the  supposed  correspondent  to  give  up  writing, 
and  look  out  for  a  place  as  light  porter.  This  letter,  it  may  be 
noticed,  was  sufficiently  passable  to  excite  comments  in  other 
quarters,  and  a  disparaging  comparison  of  Thackeray’s  temper  as 
an  editor  with  that  of  Dickens.  The  appearance  of  the  letters, 
however,  was  presently  followed  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ritchie. 
She  did  not  recognize  her  father’s  style.  Indeed,  she  thought  it 
surprising  that  other  people  should  not  he  struck  by  the  difference 
between  these  compositions  and  her  father’s  known  writing.  Though 
pestered,  as  he  has  told  the  world,  by  unreasonable  contributors,  he 
was  not  simply  brutal  in  his  replies  ;  and,  though  he  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  had  some  sense  of  humour,  he  was  not  given  to 
boisterous  schoolboy  buffoonery.  Careful  critics  profess  to  be  able 
to  discover  a  certain  refinement  in  his  playful  writing,  which  is  not 
evident  in  this  facetiousness  about  bad  ej'es.  However,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public  is  suspicious  of  mere  arguments  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  Critics  disagree  ;  and  some  people  might  attribute  the 
facetiousness  about  the  eyes  to  the  author  of  The  Snob  Papers  and 
Vanity  Fair.  Luckily  the  ingenious  artist  bad  committed  an 
oversight.  The  letters  were  dated ;  the  dates  were  inconsistent 
with  historical  facts;  and  one  in  particular  was  dated  “Ken¬ 
sington,  W.,  1849,”  a  period  at  which  the  postal  districts  were 
not  as  yet  in  existence.  The  fact  was  decisive  even  to  the  bluntest 
of  perceptions. 

We  need  hardly  point  the  moral  of  this  little  story.  The  artist 
has  evidently  improved  with  time.  He  may  attain  an  even  higher 
pitch  of  skill.  He  may  copy  a  letter  from  some  one  capable  of 
writing  a  style  not  impossible  for  Thackeray,  and  he  may  avoid 
the  little  blunders  to  which  attention  has  been  publicly  called. 
The  manual  part  of  his  work  shows  some  skill,  and  it  might  be 
difficult  to  disprove  the  letters  on  that  ground  alone.  Some  lite¬ 
rary  resurrection-man  may  hereafter  come  into  possession  of  such 
documents,  and  publish  them  after  the  precedent  of  the  letters 
attributed  to  Shelley.  It  is  bad  enough  very  often  to  have  the 
genuine  letters  of  a  great  man  published  ;  but  at  least  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  guard  against  spurious  imitations  of  professional  forgers. 
Only  the  other  day  an  illustration  was  given  in  the  lile  of  Mr. 
Whittier  of  the  kind  of  legend  which  may  pass  current  amongst 
the  stupid  part  of  the  public.  A  circumstantial  story  of  how 
Thackeray  fuddled  himself  at  his  club  in  company  with  Whittier 
(whom,  as  it  happens,  he  had  never  seen,  and  who  has  never  been, 
in  England)  has,  it  seems,  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  American 
press.  The  story  was  repeated  only  to  show  its  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  but  such  stories  may  be  circulated  by  the  unscrupulous 
penny-a-liner  without  the  contradiction.  When  Jane  Eyre  was 
a  new  hook,  one  of  our  most  eminent  Reviews  did  not  scruple  to 
give  currency  to  the  impossible  story  that  its  author  was  a  dis¬ 
carded  governess  of  Thackeray’s,  who  had  stood  for  Becky  Sharpe, 
and  revenged  herself  by  a  portrait  of  Thackeray  as  Rochester. 
The  smallest  knowledge  of  the  facts  suffices,  of  course,  to  destroy 
such  fictions  for  all  intelligent  readers.  They  show,  however, 
how  rapidly  a  legendary  halo  of  fiction  grows  up  round  any 
eminent  name ;  and  though,  happily,  the  forger  is  seldom  clever 
enough  to  be  armed  at  all  points,  we  can  only  say  that  the  most 
absurd  fictions  are  finally  exploded.  If  a  man  has  the  luck  to  tell 
a  probable  tale,  it  may  thrive  for  a  long  time;  indeed,  every 
one  who  has  looked  into  the  anecdote  literature  about  great  men 
of  remoter  periods  knows  that  a  presumption  is  against  the 
truth  of  any  anecdote  not  resting  upon  indisputable  first-hand 
evidence.  Shakspeare  has  been  accused  of  drunkenness  as  well  as 
Thackeray,  and  we  cannot  now  cross-examine  the  witnesses  or  test 
their  means  of  information.  If  our  opportunities  for  investigation 
are  now  greater,  so  is  the  appetite  for  scandal  ;  and  it  looks  as  if 
there  would  he  room  for  a  Society  for  the  preservation  oi  esta¬ 
blished  reputations  as  well  as  of  ancient  buildings,  if  the  flood  of 
libellous  inventions  is  to  be  kept  within  bounds. 


THE  FALL  IN  MONEY. 

THE  changes  in  the  value  of  money  since  we  last  wrote  upon 
the  subject  agaiu  bring  out  very  clearly  the  peculiar  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  English  money  market  and  the  dangers  that  spring 
out  of  that  constitution.  It  will  he  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that  all  through  the  summer,  owing  to  the  depression  in 
trade  and  the  collapse  of  speculation,  the  rate  of  interest  payable 
for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short  loan  market  of  London  was  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  hut  that  early  in  October,  because  of  withdrawals 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  export,  particularly  to  New 
York,  the  rate  of  interest  suddenly  rose.  In  a  single  month  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  by  three  successive 
steps  their  rate  of  discount  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  the  rise 
thus  being  as  much  as  150  per  cent.  Strange  to  say,  however,  no 
sooner  was  the  rate  advanced  to  5  per  cent,  than  a  downward 
movement  began  in  the  outside  market.  The  bill-brokers  and 
discount-houses  had  closely  followed  the  action  of  the  Bank  pre¬ 
viously  ;  but  during  the  past  fortnight  they  have  competed  so 
actively  for  hills  that  at  the  end  of  last  week  the  rate  of  discount 
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with  them  fell  to  3!  per  cent.  Thus,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
open  market  was  about  30  per  cent,  lower  than  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  this  week  the  movement 
lias  been  reversed.  The  rate  of  discount  rose  on  Monday, 
and  has  continued  advancing  all  the  week.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  fall  a  fortnight  ago  was  that  the  drain  of  gold 
to  New  York  stopped ;  and  as  the  reserves  of  the  New  York 
associated  banks  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  all 
fears  of  further  withdrawals  for  New  York  have  disappeared. 
Therefore  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  the  bill-brokers  and 
discount-houses  disappeared,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
business  they  forced  down  rates  in  the  way  stated,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  object  -which  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
in  view  when  they  raised  their  rate  of  discount,  which  was 
to  attract  gold  from  abroad  to  replace  the  sums  previously  taken 
away.  The  result  is  that  the  money  market  is  in  a  most  sensitive 
state.  Whenever  anything  occurs  to  revive  apprehension,  the 
bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  immediately  raise  their  rates,  and 
the  outside  market  approaches  once  more  close  up  to  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  but  whenever  confidence  returns,  the  competition  re¬ 
commences  and  rates  fall  outside.  This  week  we  have  had  an 
instance  of  this.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  purchases  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  settled  twice  every  month  at  what  are 
called  the  fortnightly  settlements ;  and  as  most  of  the  transactions 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  carried  on  by  means  of  borrowed  money, 
when  the  settlement  begins  there  is  usually  an  active  demand  for 
loans  from  the  banks  and  discount-houses,  and  consequently  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  settling  days,  rates  are  usually  higher  than 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fortnight.  To  some  extent,  doubtless, 
the  fact  that  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  has  been  going  on  this 
week  explains  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  as  well  as  in  the  rate 
of  interest  which  has  unexpectedly  taken  place  ;  but  it  is  possible 
also  that  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  that  they  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  further  speculation  for  the  fall.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  see-saw  action  which  is  going  on,  it  is  evident  that  the 
market  is  in  so  apprehensive  a  state  that  were  any  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  to  occur  the  consequences  might  be  very  serious.  The 
failure,  for  example,  of  an  institution  of  high  standing,  were  it  to 
happen  now,  would  have  an  exaggerated  effect. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  condition  of  the  money 
market  must  be  distributed  between  the  three  classes  which  make 
up  the  market— the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks,  and  the  discount  houses  and  bill-brokers.  The  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  seeing  that  trade  was  depressed  and  specu¬ 
lation  in  collapse,  and  that,  consequently,  unemployed  capital  was 
accumulating  in  all  the  great  financial  centres  of  the  world,  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  a  considerable  export  of  gold 
would  take  place.  They  delayed,  therefore,  too  long  to  raise  their 
rate  of  discount,  and  thus  allowed  too  much  gold  to  be  taken  from 
them.  Once  they  acted,  it  is  true,  their  action  was  both  prompt  and 
decisive  ;  bat  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  also  followed 
up  the  advance  in  their  rate  of  discount  by  borrowing  in  the 
outside  market  upon  Consols.  The  mistake  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Directors,  however,  was  simply  an  error  of  judgment; 
that  of  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  was  more  serious. 
They  knew  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  too  low ; 
they  were  quite  aware  that  credit  has  received  a  shock,  and  they 
fully  understood  the  importance,  therefore,  of  replenishing  the 
Bank  of  England  reserve  ;  yet  they  deliberately  competed  for  bills 
so  blindly  and  keenly  that  they  defeated  the  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England  by  making  it  unprofitable  to  bring  gold  from  abroad.  The 
bill-brokers  and  discount-houses,  however,  could  not  have  done 
this  had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks,  and  upon  these  latter,  therefore,  the  most  serious  blame 
rests  for  what  has  occurred.  The  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses, 
as  a  rule,  carry  on  their  business  by  means  of  money  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  When  they 
discount  bills  they  usually  reckon  upon  being  able  to  re-discount 
them  at  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  with  a  profit  to  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore,  they  could  not  have  gone  on  competing  for  bills 
and  forcing  down  rates  unless  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks 
had  re-discounted  the  bills  on  such  terms  as  seemed  to  the  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  to  give  them  a  reasonable  profit.  But 
the  blindness  of  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  is  even  more 
unaccountable  than  that  of  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses, 
and  therefore  more  blamable.  When  their  last  balance-sheets 
were  drawn  up,  the  London  joint-stock  banks  held,  in  round 
numbers,  about  145  millions  of  deposits,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  total  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank  of  England  was  consider¬ 
ably  under  16 J  millions.  Therefore,  the  banks  taken  altogether 
held  in  unemployed  cash  only  about  11  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits.  In  other  words,  when  their  last  balance-sheets 
were  made  up,  had  the  whole  of  the  depositors  required 
back  their  money,  the  banks  would  have  been  able  to  give 
them  only  about  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  assuming  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  England  the  whole  of  their  balances 
there  lodged.  But  in  truth  they  could  not  withdraw  the  whole  of 
their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  large  part  of  those 
balances  are  intended  to  meet  Clearing  House  demands  upon 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  Clearing  House  were  to  come  to 
a  standstill,  the  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  be  all 
used.  In  actual  fact,  then,  the  banks  held  in  cash  less  than  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  deposits  when  their  last  balance-sheets 
were  made  up.  Of  course  it  is  not  probable  that  a  run  upon  all  the 


banks  would  take  place  at  the  same  time ;  but  nevertheless  it  is. 
well  to  see  what  cash  the  banks  hold  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 
The  joint-stock  banks,  in  truth,  hold  only  as  much  cash  as  is 
necessary  to  meet  their  everyday  requirements.  Their  reserves 
are  really  held  in  the  form  of  investments.  They  hope  that  if  the 
occasion  were  to  arise  they  would  be  able  to  sell  Consols  and  other- 
investments,  or,  at  the  worst,  that  they  would  be  able  to  borrow 
upon  them  at  the  Bank  of  England.  But  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  which  would  compel  all  the  banks  at  the  same  time  t» 
strengthen  their  cash  reserves,  it  is  obvious  that  sales  of  Consols 
could  not  take  place,  for  there  would  be  nowhere  unemployed, 
balances  upon  which  to  draw  for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  in  case- 
of  such  an  emergency,  the  joint-stock  banks  would  have  to 
depend  upon  the  Bank  of  England  alone,  as  there  alone  is 
held  a  reserve  of  unemployed  cash.  The  condition  of  the 
private  banks  we  are  unable  to  state  because  they  pub¬ 
lish  no  balance-sheets ;  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  they  do  not  keep  idle  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
resources  than  the  joint-stock  banks  do.  And  we  know  that  in 
the  matter  of  reserves  the  discount-houses  and  bill-brokers  are  even 
worse  off  than  the  joint-stock  banks.  Practically,  then,  the  only 
reserve  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  are,  therefore,  as 
much  interested  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself  in  maintaining  that 
reserve.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  reserve  as  much  as  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  holds  this  week  in  coin 
and  notes  a  little  over  x  1  millions,  being  about  395-  per  cent,  of  its 
liabilities.  Therefore,  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  think  only  of 
its  own  safety,  it  has  a  sufficiently  large  reserve.  But  the  Bank  of 
England,  as  we  have  just  shown,  lias  to  think  of  the  safety  of  the- 
whole  money  market ;  and  therefore  the  reserve  it  holds  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  small.  It  clearly,  then,  was  the  right  policy  for  the 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  to  support  the  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  attract  gold  from  abroad  and 
put  it  in  a  position  to  meet  whatever  contingencies  may  arise. 
The  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  however,  instead  of  doing 
this,  seized  the  opportunity  to  underbid  the  Bank  of  England. 
They  left  it  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  expensive  operation,  and  took 
away  from  it  business  by  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  and  dis¬ 
count,  thereby  continuing  a  state  of  things  which  keeps  alive 
apprehension  and  anxiety. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  mischief  arises  from  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  our  money  market.  A  single  bank  has- 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  keeper  of  the  reserve  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  other  banks,  though  equally  interested 
with  itself,  think  themselves  free  to  employ  all  their  resources  not 
absolutely  required  to  meet  their  everyday  engagements,  leaving 
to  the  single  bank  alone  to  keep  a  large  sum  unemployed,  and 
therefore  earning  no  interest.  The  most  satisfactory  remedy 
would  be  a  change  that  would  compel  the  whole  of  the  banks  to. 
keep  sufficient  reserves  for  themselves.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  can  be  done.  The  directors  of  joint-stock  banks  may 
perhaps  recognize  that  it  would  be  very  desirable ;  but,  if  they 
were  to  keep  large  sums  unemployed,  their  profits  would  be 
diminished,  and  they  would  consequently  be  able  to  pay  smaller 
dividends  to  their  shareholders.  Thus,  before  they  could  keep 
adequate  reserves,  the  directors  of  the  joint-stock  banks  would 
have  to  persuade  their  shareholders  that  it  would  be  a  safer  and 
more  expedient  course  to  give  up  part  of  their  incomes  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  persuade  the 
majority  of  shareholders  of  this;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  hardly  a. 
thing  we  can  expect  directors  to  undertake.  Each  Board  is 
anxious  to  show  that  it  can  do  better  than  other  Boards,  and  none 
likes  to  take  the  responsibility  of  diminishing  their  business  and 
cutting  down  their  dividends.  The  private  banks,  it  is  true,  are 
more  independent;  the  partners  have  only  to  consider  them¬ 
selves.  But  then  the  world  knows  nothing  of  the  reserves 
kept  by  the  private  banks;  and,  even  if  they  were  to  in¬ 
crease  those  reserves,  the  example  would  have  no  effect  upon 
other  banks.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  a  reform  of  this  kind 
initiated  by  the  directors  of  the  joint-stock  banks  is  utterly 
hopeless,  for  the  present  at  least.  We  have  to  fall  back, 
then,  upon  another  remedy  which  has  often  been  suggested— 
namely,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  insist  upon  the  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks  keeping  with  it  larger  balances  than  they 
do  at  present.  But  here  again  rises  the  difficulty — How  is  the 
Bank  of  England  to  effect  this  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks  now  contend  that  the  reserve  kept  by 
the  Bank  of  England  is  really  theirs.  For  Clearing  House  and  other 
purposes  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  keep  balances  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  return  they  expect  the  Bank  of  England 
to  keep  the  reserve  of  the  country.  To  all  remonstrances,  then,  by 
the  Bank  of  England  on  the  score  that  the  balances  are  too  small, 
the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  would  reply  that  without  those 
balances  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  no  reserve  at  all.  The 
reply,  in  reality,  is  irrelevant.  The  balances  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  deposits,  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  free  to  work  with 
those  deposits,  as  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  do  with 
their  deposits.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bank  of  England 
were  to  follow  the  example  of  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks,  it  would  employ  in  lending  and  discounting  all  its  deposits 
except  such  a  proportion  as  is  absolutely  required  to  carry  on  its. 
ordinary  business  day  by  day.  It  does  not  do  so.  It  keeps  a 
large  sum  totally  unemployed,  and  therefore  it  pays  to  its  share¬ 
holders  much  lower  dividends  than  the  great  joint-stock  banks  do. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  b 
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really  furnished  by  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  It  is  kept 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  evidence  of  self- 
•abnegation  on  the  part  of  that  institution  and  its  shareholders. 
But  although  this  is  true,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Bank  of 
England  to  compel  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  to  increase 
their  balances ;  and  we  fear,  therefore,  that  a  reform  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  money  market  is  for  the  present  hopeless.  It  will 
mot  be  effected  until  some  crisis  occurs  seriously  to  alarm  the  whole 
market  and  enable  a  strong  man  to  carry  out  some  effective 
measure. 


BERLIOZ’S  FAUST. 

THE  more  one  studies  the  most  popular  of  the  many  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  great  French  musician — “eette  magnifique 
Damnation  de  Faust,”  as  M.  Gounod  calls  it — the  more  one 
marvels  and  likes,  and  the  more  one  discovers  to  admire.  There 
is  lovelier  music  iu  the  Romeo  et  Juliette ;  there  are  greater  aims 
mnd  larger  effects  in  the  Messe  des  Morts ;  there  is  nobler  drama 
In  the  Troyens ,  with  a  loftier  style  and  a  simpler  perfection  of 
technical  inspiration  and  achievement.  But  in  variety  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  in  movement  and  romance,  in  life  and  colour  and  charm, 
the  Damnation  is  unrivalled,  not  only  among  the  works  of  Berlioz 
himself,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  anything  produced  by  the 
masters  of  symphony  since  Beethoven.  The  emotion  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  highest  quality ;  the  drama  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
finest  order.  But  both  are  eminently  human ;  and  both  are  so 
brilliantly,  so  perfectly  presented,  as  to  be  absolutely  irresistible.  It 
is  all  so  picturesque  and  vivid,  so  bold  and  novel,  so  full  of  contrast 
and  so  full  of  life,  that  not  to  feel  is  as  difficult  as  not  to  admire. 
If  you  are  not  easy  to  please  on  the  score  of  passion,  the  master 
conquers  you  with  his  devilry  and  his  wit;  if  you  are  in  no 
humour  for  the  company  of  fays  and  sylphs,  he  is  ready  with  such 
a  band  of  elves  and  will-o’-the-wisps  as  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  music  ;  if  the  profound  religious  sentiment  of  his  picture 
of  Eastertide  is  not  to  your  taste,  befalls  back  on  the  tremendous 
setting  of  the  “  Rakocsy  March,”  and  you  surrender  instantly  ;  if 
you  refuse  his  commentaries  on  the  “King  of  Thule”  and  the 
lament  of  the  betrayed  and  forsaken  Gretchen,  he  offers  you  such 
a  serenade  as  might  well  have  been  invented  and  scored  by 
Mephistopheles  himself,  the  original  Mephisto,  the  hero  of  the ' 
famous  visit — “Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  sell’  ieh  den  A-lten  gern,”  and 
all  the  rest  of  it ;  if  you  will  none  of  his  soldiers’  rounds,  and  none 
of  his  ribald  fugues  or  his  students’  madrigals  either,  he  will  give 
you  an  “  Invocation  of  Nature,”  scored  as  by  Beethoven  himself, 
and  touched  with  a  passion  scarce  less  lofty  than  Beethoven’s  own ; 
and  if  all  these  devices  (and  innumerable  others)  fail  to  please,  he 
will  gallop  you  down  through  the  abyss,  plunge  you  into  the  very 
Pit,  and  seat  you  in  revel  with  the  Princes  of  the  Air,  And 
throughout,  if  you  care  for  none  of  these  things,  throughout  he 
gratifies  and  amazes  you  with  a  display  of  maestria,  a  combination 
of  technical  accomplishment  and  what  may  be  called  technical 
imagination,  unequalled  in  modern  art.  The  ideas  expressed  may 
not  be  exactly,  in  their  way,  Beethovenish  or  Ilandelian ;  the 
sentiment  with  which  they  are  informed  may  be  the  reverse  of 
transcendental.  But  the  method,  at  least,  is  perfection.  The  poet 
may  make  mistakes ;  the  artist  is  well  nigh  faultless.  Not  an 
instrument  but  has  a  life  and  a  function  of  its  own  ;  not  a  phrase 
but  finds  expression  absolute  in  colour  and  form.  There  is  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  invention;  and  the  justness  and  delicacy 
of  the  master’s  innumerable  combinations  are  not  less  surprising 
than  the  union  of  tact  and  daring  by  which  his  whole  achievement 
is  inspired. 

The  advantages  of  familiarity  with  such  a  work  are  obvious.  But 
familiarity  has  its  disadvantages  as  well.  As  we  learn,  we  grow 
■critical ;  and  the  more  learned  we  become,  the  more  we  ask  of  our 
interpreters,  and  the  less  satisfied  we  are  with  their  results.  Such 
nn  interpretation  as  in  the  beginning  passed  with  applause  is  in  the 
end  found  wanting  in  essentials  and  is  either  damned  with  faint 
praise  or  condemned  without  appeal.  The  last  performance  of  the 
Damnation  at  the  Albert  Hall  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Barnby  is 
improving  rapidly'.  He  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  a  centre  of  in¬ 
spiration  ;  but  has  plenty  of  intelligence,  a  good  musical  senti¬ 
ment,  and  not  a  little  of  the  true  capacity  of  command  ;  he  attacks 
with  vigour  and  decision,  he  leads  with  a  certain  spirit,  he  is 
lavish  yet  careful  in  his  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
Last  Wednesday,  with  a  band  and  chorus  of  a  thousand  under 
his  baton,  he  struggled  valiantly  with  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
complex  scores  in  modern  music ;  and  his  success,  albeit  only 
partial,  was  extremely  honourable  as  far  as  it  went.  As  long  as 
he  was  dealing  with  his  orchestra  alone,  the  Damnation  went 
very  well  indeed,  especially  in  the  earlier  parts.  The  band  is  a 
good  one,  individually  and  collectively  ;  the  musicians  know  their 
author;  and  in  Mr.  Barnby  they  have  a  conductor  who  has 
worked  hard  at  his  Berlioz,  and  done  his  best  to  make  the  master 
popular.  The  male  choruses  went  well  likewise  ;  especially  the 
■“  Amen,”  the  tremendous  phrases  allotted  to  the  Princes  of 
Darkness,  and  the  choral  recitative  of  the  Epilogue.  The  weak¬ 
ness  was  in  the  female  choir,  which  was  very  unsteady  in  attack, 
and  whose  indecision  and  want  of  unanimity  reduced  the  choice 
parts  in  which  it  had  a  principal  share— the  “  Easter  Hymn,"  the 
“  Chorus  of  Sylphs,”  the  “  Apotheosis  ” — to  a  state  of  confusion 
not  to  be  remembered  without  resentment  or  discussed  without 
emotion. 

Mile.  Valleria  was  the  Margaret ;  she  has  greatly  improved  of 


late,  but  she  sang  as  one  not  understanding  her  music.  The 
Faust  was,  as  usual,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  was,  as  always, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd — earnest,  intelligent,  painstaking,  a  trifle  cold 
and  unimpressive.  M.  Pyatt  was  the  Brander ;  the  Mephisto  was 
Mr.  Barrington  Foote.  Among  Berlioz's  eccentric  rhythms  and 
diabolical  inventions  Mr.  Foote  was  very  honestly  not  at  home. 
He  sang  his  Mephisto  as  a  sprightly  Puritan  as  to  the  spirit,  and 
as  to  the  letter  as  one  to  whom  phrasing  is  unknown  and  all  phrases 
are  born  free  and  equal.  lie  was  subjected  to  the  honours  of  an 
encore  for  his  rendering  of  the  Serenade,  wherein  he  was  at  the 
orchestra’s  heel  throughout.  On  the  second  occasion,  Mr.  Barnby 
“  slowed  down,”  and  the  Mephisto  “  hurried  up,”  so  that  Mephisto 
and  the  orchestra  changed  places,  “  que  c’etait  moult  plaisant  a 
voir.”  Still,  Mr.  Barrington  Foote  did  honestly  do  his  best,  and 
will  no  doubt  show  some  of  the  improvement  for  which  there  is  so 
much  room. 


TIXGE. 


SOME  weeks  ago  we  improved  the  occasion  with  an  account  of 
the  Games  of  Savages.  These  diversions  are  usually  played 
at,  as  we  showed,  with  very  simple  and  elementary  materials.  A 
blown-up  kangaroo  bladder,  or  a  skin  stuffed  with  soft  kangaroo 
fur,  is  all  the  natives  had  by  way  of  foot-ball  in  a  country  where, 
since  civilization  entered,  success  at  football  has  qualified  men  for 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Sewell,  to  introduce  to  a  cultivated  people  the 
noble  sport  of  Tinge. 

Tingd  is  a  dance  game,  and  our  correspondent,  si  parva  licet 
componere  magnis,  w'ould  liken  Kindergarten  dance-songs  to  Tinge. 
As  children  are,  scientifically  speaking,  in  the  savage  state,  as  they 
will  be  found  to  have  their  own  fetichisms  and  original  system  of 
myths,  it  is  very  natural  that  their  games  should  resemble  those 
of  savages,  in  all,  of  course,  except  the  savagery.  Tinge  “  requires 
considerable  activity  and  skill,”  and  to  observe  this  game, 
in  which  he  did  not  take  a  hand  (or  rather  a  foot),  wras  a 
favourite  entertainment  of  Bishop  Steere,  well  known  for  ki3 
Tales  from  the  Swahili.  Prizes  for  excellence  in  Tinge  have  also 
been  awarded  by  our  Consul-General  Sir  John  Kirk.  That  Tinge 
may  not  remain  as  mysterious  a3  the  pastime  named  Spouf,  occa¬ 
sionally  alluded  to  in  the  sporting  press,  we  give  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  account  of  Tinge  as  it  is  played  under  the  Z.T.C.,  or 
Zanzibar  Tinge  Club;  the  M.C.C.  of  these  benighted  but  yet 
hopeful  districts. 


Under  the  wing  of  an  umbrageous  tree,  some  twelve  to  eighteen  men 
range  themselves  in  equal  numbers,  in  two  opposite  lines  about  three  yards 
apart,  thus : — 


(men) 


e.  even)  Side 

Kexga  Side 

(na) 

Xi 

n5 

X2 

IIC 

*3 

11  d 

X4 

lie 

X5 

11/ 

X6 

up 

X7 

11  h 

X3 

1 V 

X9 

11k 

Xio 

ill 

Xn 

11  m 

XI2 

(men) 


The  game  consists  in  a  man  (while  clapping  his  hands  and  dancing  to  a 
song)  causing  his  opponent  to  form  with  bis  legs  either  “Kenga,”  a 
posture  which  resembles  the  capital  letter  X,  or  “  Sawa,”  another  posture 
resembling  figure  n.  Two  positions  of  the  legs  are  considered  to  form 
Kenga  X,  when  both  the  right  legs  or  when  both  the  left  legs  of  the  two 
opposed  combatants  are  in  advance.  The  two  positions  also  of  the  legs 
form  Sawa  (n) — namely,  when  the  opposite  legs  of  the  two  opposed 
combatants  are  in  advance. 


First  Step  (“  Soxga.  ”). 

The  game  is  begun  by  one  of  the  sides  asking  “  Which  will  you  have — 
Kenga  X  or  Sawa  XI  ?  ”  According  to  the  choice  made,  all  the  men  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  try  for  Kenga  or  for  Sawa.  Two  players  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines,  ua  and  Xi,then  advance  clapping  their  bands,  dancing 
and  singing  the  following  Swahili  words  to  the  simple  air  and  chorus  hero 
indicated  ; — 


1st  Voice.  Alt  Voices. 


1 

_ ^  _  z: 

A  cZ. 

- 1 - i -  — 1 - 1 - 

-Z* - 4:  i 

Mlci  -  si- lei- a  ngo  -  ngo-ngo,  Ah  -  he!  Ah  -  he! 

When  you  hear  knock  knock,  All  right!  All  right! 


1st  Voice. 


2 

7 - 

F 

)  |—  .. 

— 

C 

Ngo  -  ngo-ngo, 
Knock,  knock, 


All  Voices. 


it 


Ah  -  he!  Na  mla  - 
All  right !  And  shut 


ngo 

not 


msi 

the 


-  funge. 
door. 


(The  voices  of  the  men  in  Zanzibar  are  treble  and  shrill,  like  those  of 
our  boys.) 

The  advanced  player  on  the  n  side  then  tries  to  make  his  opponent  form 
ii.  If  his  opponent  on  the  X  side  is  unawares  caught  allowing  his  legs 
to  form  ii  (i.e.  putting  forward  his  leg  opposite  to  the  log  of  his  opponent) 
he  is  beaten.  The  winner  then  turns  round  to  his  next  partner,  and  tells 
him  in  a  recitative  of  his  victory,  while  the  next  opponent  on  the  van¬ 
quished  side  comes  forward. 

So  the  game  goes  on  till  either  the  n  or  the  X  side  wins  ;  and  then  the 
winning  side  counts  one,  and  begins  the  game  again,  but  backwards. 

If  the  ii  side  wins  a  second  time,  it  counts  two;  and  so  on  till  one  side 
has  made  7,  which  is  the  game. 
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For.  the  Second  Game. 

X  and  xi  change  sides. 

This  is  the  game  that  may  often  he  seen  played  in  Zanzibar  with  the 
utmost  zest. 

Such  is  the  Zanzibar  game  of  Tingd,  and  in  a  hot  climate  it  must 
afford  quite  as  much  exercise  as  is  desirable.  The  players  probably 
are  not  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  men  who  have  to  play 
lawn-tennis  in  tall  hats  and  frock-coats  at  garden  parties.  We 
may  assume  that  they  are  but  lightly  clad.  Tinge  is  calculated  to 
give  the  native  amateur  all  the  pleasure  of  a  game  and  a  ballet, 
with  recitative  combined,  and  deserves  the  encouragement  of  the 
missionary  and  the  attention  of  the  anthropologist. 


THE  THEATRES. 

r  BJHE  process  of  adapting  French  plays  for  the  Criterion  Theatre 
JL  is  not  far  removed  from  an  exact  science.  Certain  features 
are  indispensable  in  the  original,  and  to  suit  them  to  the  English 
stage  they  have  to  be  manipulated  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  system  at  length,  for  every  student  of 
the  drama  may  work  it  out  for  himself.  If  any  English  dra¬ 
matist  were  to  turn  out  a  model  Criterion  play,  there  would 
doubtless  be  the  makings  of  a  Palais  Royal  piece  in  it.  Details 
which  are  glossed  over  in  England  would  have  to  be  plainly  set 
forth ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  relations  of  characters, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  piece  would  be  there.  It  was  not, 
however,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  but  at  no  less  a  house  than  the 
Theatre  Fran  $ais,  that  the  original  of  The  Candidate  was  discovered. 
Notwithstanding  the  august  spot  where  Le  Depute  de  Bombignac 
was  first  given  (May  28),  it  was  impossible  to  see  M.  A.  Bisson’s 
comedy  without  immediately  being  struck  by  the  idea  that  here 
was  a  piece  after  the  peculiar  Criterion  model.  To  speak  of  “  the 
original”  of  this  composition  is  perhaps  to  provoke  argument. 
The  Candidate  may  be  traced  back  for  a  great  many  years  through 
various  dramatic  works.  There  is  about  it  a  very  strong  suggestion 
of  The  Serious  Family,  which  owed  its  origin  to  M.  Bayard’s  Le 
Mari  a  la  Campayne.  This,  again,  owes  much  to  Murphy's  Way 
to  Keep  Him,  but,  again,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Murphy 
drew  his  inspiration  from  a  French  source.  The  genealogy  of  The 
Candidate  need  not  be  discussed.  It  answers  its  purpose,  and  is 
a  sufficiently  smart  piece  of  its  kind,  questions  of  good  taste 
aside.  The  practice  of  satirizing  notorious  politicians  under  thinly- 
disguised  names  is  one  which  might  very  easily  be  carried  to 
mischievous  excess.  It  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  The 
Candidate  Lord  Oldacre  i3  invited  to  stand  in  the  Conservative 
interest  for  the  Radical  borough  of  Easthampton,  by  which  of 
course  Northampton  is  figured,  just  as  in  M.  Bisson’s  play  the 
Comte  de  Chantaleur  stands  for  Bombignac  as  a  Legitimist. 
Oldacre  wants  to  run  up  to  London  for  a  purpose  which  has  no 
offence  in  it,  and  he  sends  his  Radical  secretary,  Baffin,  to  per¬ 
sonate  him  at  Easthampton.  Baffin — personating  Oldacre— is 
returned,  not  as  a  Conservative  but  as  a  Radical,  to  the  horror  of 
the  family.  In  the  French,  Piuteau  is  returned  for  Bombignac, 
not  as  a  Royalist  but  as  a  Republican,  and  the  motive  which 
induces  Chantaleur  to  escape  from  home  for  a  fortnight  may  be 
briefly  described  as  French.  A  great  deal  of  praise  which  rightly 
belongs  to  M.  Bisson  has  been  showered  on  the  anonymous 
adapter  of  The  Candidate.  The  Criterion  play  is  neatly  con¬ 
structed  and  smartly  written,  but  the  neatness  and  smartness  are 
due  to  the  author  of  Le  Depute  de  Bombignac,  The  good  things 
which  have  been  quoted  in  many  papers  are  his  good  things.  Not 
seldom  the  English  dialogue  is  of  the  weakest.  “  Well  done, 
Oldacre  !  ”  some  one  observes.  “  That  sounds  like  Scripture  !  ” 
is  the  comment  of  one  of  the  characters  ;  but  the  audience 
laughed,  as  they  did  heartily,  wheD,  referring  to  the  majority 
of  votes  by  which  Oldacre  is  supposed  to  have  been  returned, 
somebody  makes  the  foolish  remark,  “  A  lord  ought  to  be  able  to 
score  100.  A  billiard-marker  can  do  that !  ”  Much  of  M.  Bisson’s 
dialogue  is,  however,  well  treated,  and  the  very  best  is  made  of 
every  line,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  chiefly,  very  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  George  Giddens  and  Miss  Kate  Rorke.  Mr.  Wyndham 
plays  the  part  which  M.  Coquelin  filled  in  Paris,  and  as  the 
great  French  comedian  caused  the  production  of  the  comedy  at 
the  Franjais — a  remarkable  rise  for  M.  Bisson,  who  had  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  Cluny  Theatre — it  will  be  guessed  that 
the  character  is  a  good  one.  Oldacre’s  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
a  stringent  mother-in-law,  his  delight  at  escape,  his  volatile 
method  of  overcoming  obstacles,  the  ingenuity  of  his  resource 
when  his  deceptions  begin  to  be  made  plain,  are  all  points  which 
Mr.  Wyndham  precisely  understands  how  to  emphasize.  Ilis 
great  merit  is  that  he  never  over-empffiasizes.  In  his  most  bois¬ 
terous  moments  Mr.  Wyndham  usually  contrives  to  exhibit  a  still 
delicate  appreciation  of  humour.  lie  dashes  through  the  part  of 
Oldacre  with  an  ease  and  spirit  which  are  very  exhilarating.  Mr. 
Giddens  is  not  less  successful  as  the  secretary,  a  friend  as  well  as 
an  official,  who,  in  spite  of  his  staunch  Radicalism,  intends  con¬ 
scientiously  to  serve  his  patron  till  the  behaviour  of  the  Radical 
mob  induces  discretion.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  episode  that  the 
attempt  is  made  to  extract  capital  from  Northampton  politics. 
A  species  of  Dr.  Cantwell,  called  Barnabas  Goodeve,  is  intro¬ 
duced  prominently,  though  without  any  very  obvious  motive.  The 
exponent  is  Mr.  Blakeley,  who  is  given  to  exaggerating  a  natural 
quaintness  of  manner  to  undue  limits.  The  inginue  part,  here 
called  Lady  Dorothy  Osterley,  is  very  prettily  played  by  Miss  Kate 
Rorke,  At  the  Franjais  M.  Bisson’s  comedy  was  only  a  moderate 


success.  It  will  have  better  fortune  at  the  Criterion,  as  the 
material  which  the  French  author  has  provided  has  been  served 
up  by  an  anonymous  adapter  to  the  taste  of  the  audience  which 
frequents  this  theatre. 

At  the  Novelty  Theatre  a  piece  called  Lottie  has  been  pro¬ 
duced.  The  writer  had  the  wisdom  not  to  publish  his  name,  but 
lacked  the  wit  to  preserve  the  secret  of  his  authorship.  Lottie- 
has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  theatrical  version — to  say  a  dramatic  version  would  per¬ 
haps  give  an  incorrect  impression — of  a  novel  by  Miss  Harriet 
Jay.  We  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  making  acquaintance  with 
this  work,  but  whatever  the  novel  may  be  like,  it  is  certain  that 
the  play  is  phenomenally  stupid.  A  couple  of  weeks  since  we 
commented  on  the  habit  of  stage  writers  who  adopt  a  stand¬ 
point  from  which  they  expect  their  audience  to  regard  their  works. 
Lottie  is  an  example.  A  certain  colonel,  who  is  also  a  baronet,, 
loves  an  obscure  actress.  He  is  summoned  to  India  ;  before  going 
he  begs  his  sister  to  receive  the  actress  into  his  house,  and  treat 
her  as  his  affianced  wife.  To  this  house  the  actress,  who  has  a  distant 
resemblance  to  Esther  Eccles,  invites  her  younger  sister,  a  painfully 
vulgar  edition  of  Polly  Eccles,  as  also  the  sister’s  lover,  a  comic- 
singer  from  the  music  halls.  We  are  supposed,  however,  to 
sympathize  with  these  very  objectionable  people.  That  the  Colonel’s- 
sister  should  not  seek  to  further  her  infatuated  brother’s  marriage 
into  this  family,  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  he  be  the  author,  regards  as  an 
outrage  deserving  of  scorn  and  hatred.  While  we  are  fondly 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  advancement  of  the  stage,  the 
elevation  of  the  drama,  it  is  melancholy  indeed  to  find  such  a  piece 
as  Lottie  accepted  with  toleration,  even  to  find  episodes  received 
with  applause.  The  judgment  of  an  audience  that  can  listen  to- 
a  composition  like  this  must  be  worse  than  valueless. 

At  the  Royalty  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  Tricoche  et  Cacolet 
has  occupied  the  stage  during  the  week.  We  are  quite  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  high  estimate  of  this  clever  comedy  expressed  in 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews’s  French  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  It  is  among  the  best  of  the  many  admirable  pieces- 
written  by  the  authors  of  Frou  Frou.  The  representation  at  the 
Royalty  is  only  moderately  good.  Spirit  and  vivacity  are  not 
wanting  in  the  performance  of  MM.  Oolombey  and  Schey  as  the- 
partners  in  the  maison  de  confiance ;  but  there  is  a  lack  of  finish 
and  a  tendency  to  exaggerate,  a  tendency  that  may  be  excused  as- 
slight,  but  is  still  enough  to  prevent  complete  success.  Of  course 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  principal  players  to  draw  the  line,, 
especially  when  some  of  their  comrades  have  no  notion  of  drawing 
it  at  all. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  Crystal  Palace  concert  of  November  22  was  wholly  devoted 
to  a  performance  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Mackenzie’s  oratorio,  The  Rose 
of  Sharon.  The  vocalists  were  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Watkin  Mills,  Mr.  Santley,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Mr.  Mackenzie  con¬ 
ducted.  An  admirable  performance  was  given,  and  a  word  of 
praise  must  be  given  to  Miss  Hilda  Wilson  for  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  she  sang  the  difficult  and  thankless  music  allotted  to¬ 
ller.  Mr.  Santley  was  in  fine  voice,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  recover¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  tone  which  distinguished  him  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  composer  in  conducting 
himself,  and  thus  depriving  the  band  of  the  help  of  Mr.  Manns, 
there  may  be  many  opinions.  Perhaps  the  composer  may  be  able 
to  indicate  his  own  meaning  better  than  another,  though  this 
may  be  open  to  doubt;  but  probably  had  Mr.  Manns  been  at 
the  conductor’s  desk,  the  lew  slips  and  accidents  which  did 
happen  might  have  been  avoided.  This  work,  so  recently  produced 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  has  lately  been  heard  in  London,  and  now 
again  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  that  the  musical  public  must  be- 
pretty  well  familiar  with  it  by  this  time.  An  enormous  mass  of 
criticism  has  also  appeared,  and  has  probably  been  read.  We 
may,  therefore,  now  consider  the  work  a  little  more  closely  than 
we  did  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  production.  Further  familiarity 
with  the  work  only  confirms  us  in  our  former  opinion  that  it  is 
one  of  high  merit  and  greater  promise.  We  find  throughout  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  composer  to  be  free,  yet  free 
without  license.  For  instance,  though  his  recitatives  are  all  more 
or  less  accompanied,  he  has  throughout  cast  his  voice  part  in  the 
form  rather  of  unaccompanied  recitative  leading  into  a  short  song- 
form  than  of  the  modern  accompanied  recitative  ;  and  though,  in 
deference  to  modern  views,  he  uses  the  Leit  Motiv,  or  representa¬ 
tive  theme,  freely,  yet  he  controls  the  trickiness  of  this  method 
by  true  artistic  feeling,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  avoiding  the 
task  of  now  creation  by  the  mechanical  device  of  combining  together 
old  matter.  We  find  throughout  a  power  of  producing  varied  and 
graceful  melodic  themes,  and  the  facility  in  treating  them  of  a  well- 
grounded  musician.  The  leaning  towards  the  so-called  modern  school 
has  made  Mr.  Mackenzie  write  parts  for  the  voice  of  great  difficulty, 
0  wiDg  to  the  unusual  intervals  of  which  he  makes  use ;  but  even  this 
blemish  is  slight  in  this  work  compared  with  its  extent  in  much 
of  the  music  of  contemporary  writers.  The  three  numbers  which 
we  noticed  when  they  were  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  whole  score,  and  the 
tenor  song,  “  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  love,”  is  a  work  of  an  extremely 
high  order  of  merit.  This  oratorio  has  been  written  and  talked 
about  as  if  it  were  a  great  work  of  a  great  composer,  almost,  indeed, 
as  if  another  Messiah  or  a  new  St.  Paul  had  been  added  to  the 
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number  of  oratorios.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  tone  is  wise,  for, 
in  fact,  with  all  its  merits,  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  work  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  fit  to  take  rank  with  any  of  the  sacred  works 
with  which  our  concert-rooms  make  us  familiar.  Throughout — 
even,  indeed,  in  the  beautiful  Spring  Morning  on  Lebanon  prelude — • 
there  is  the  common  defect  of  the  younger  composers,  an  early 
exhaustion  of  inspiration,  so  that  towards  the  end  all  the  long 
numbers  drag  and  lose  interest ;  and,  again,  though  there  is  much 
power  of  dramatic  expression,  it  is  not  wide  and  far-seeing 
enough,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  and  more  pastoral  music, 
while  all  is  yet  happiness ;  the  attempt  to  preserve  dignity  in 
the  writing  of  graceful  and  pastoral  music  leads  certainly  to 
unnecessary  gloom.  After  all  the  praise  which  we  are  honestly 
able  to  give  to  this  composition,  it  may  be  wondered  why  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  a  really  great  musical  work.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  put  into  words  the  grounds  of  our  hesitation  to  give  it 
this  rank.  This  can  only  be  done  by  using  two  somewhat  vague 
words,  and  saying  that  we  fail  to  find  in  it  the  signs  of  true 
genius,  and  that  often  through  the  work  we  find  a  lack  of  in¬ 
spiration. 


REVIEWS. 

A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.* 

R.  SWINBURNE’S  new  volume  is  less  in  bulk  than  is 
usual  with  him,  but  the  purely  poetical  part  of  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  We  say  the  purely  poetical  part  of  it,  because 
there  is  a  poetico-political  part  in  it,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre¬ 
sently,  though  briefly,  and  which,  after  making  every  allowance 
proper  to  be  made  by  those  who  are  in  a  sense  j uges  et  parties,  we 
can  hardly  think  of  much  merit.  Of  the  uncontroversial  part  of 
the  book  not  a  little  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  poems  on  a  sea-side 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  town  and  neighbourhood  are 
understood  to  be,  and,  indeed,  are  easily  recognizable  as  being,  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromer.  The  singularly  attractive 
scenery  of  that  still  unspoilt  watering-place  (alas  !  a  new  railway 
is  in  progress,  which  will  expose  it  nearly  as  much  as  Hunstanton 
to  the  cheap  trippers),  the  sense  of  a  sea  unbounded,  save  by  the 
limits  of  the  Polar  frost,  and  the  sight  of  the  broken,  ravaged 
coast,  which  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  height  and  solidity  by  its 
extraordinary  variety  and  tormented  outline,  seem  to  have  in¬ 
spired  Mr.  Swinburne  very  happily.  The  medium  of  expression 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  chosen  is,  however,  open  to 
some  exception.  A  large  proportion  of  these  poems  are  ballades 
inform.  Now  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any primd  facie 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  ballade  for  serious  poetry, 
either  of  the  descriptive  or  of  any  other  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  earliest  and  most  numerous  ballades  that  we  have — 
those  of  Deschamps  and  his  contemporaries  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth — 
are  for  the  most  part  serious;  indeed,  a  flippant  reviewer  (had 
there  been  reviewers  in  those  days)  might  have  called  them 
heavy.  That  the  revivers  of  the  form  in  our  own  days  in 
France  have,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  it  lightly  is  a  mere  matter  of 
chance  and  personal  taste.  Even  their  practice  is  not  uniform  ; 
nor,  if  it  were,  need  it  constrain  any  one  else.  There  is,  however, 
another  point  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has,  we  think, 
been  less  well  advised,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  stanzas  composed 
of  very  long  lines,  the  latter  containing  in  one  instance  as  many  as 
seven  anapaests — that  is  to  say,  twenty-one  syllables  at  the  outside. 
The  merit  and  justification  of  the  ballade  and  all  its  companions — 
including  to  some  extent  the  sonnet — has  always  been  recognized 
by  capable  judges  as  this,  that  the  interlaced  and  recurrent 
rhymes  provide  a  musical  accompaniment,  as  it  were,  to  the 
actual  words.  So  that  words  and  music  are  more  fully  married 
than  in  any  unrhymed  or  any  other  rhymed  form  of  verse.  Now 
with  lines  of  this  enormous  length  the  ear  loses  the  ring  of  one 
final  syllable  before  another  meets  it,  and  the  effect  of  a  specially 
elaborate  form  of  rhyme  is  practically  exchanged  for  the  effect  of 
blank  verse.  The  following,  for  instance,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  longest-lined  poem  in  the  book,  is  a  fine  stanza : — 

Here  begins  the  sea  that  ends  not  till  the  world’s  end.  Where  we  stand, 
Could  we  know  the  next  high  sea-mark  set  beyond  these  waves  that  gleam, 
We  should  know  wbat  never  man  hath  known,  nor  eye  of  man  hath 
scanned. 

Nought  beyond  these  coiling  clouds  that  melt  like  fume  of  shrines  that 
steam 

Breaks  or  stays  the  strength  of  waters  till  they  pass  our  bounds  of  dream. 
Where  the  waste  Land’s  End  leans  westward,  all  the  seas  it  watches  roll 
Find  their  border  fixed  beyond  them,  and  a  worldwide  shore’s  control : 
These  whereby  we  stand  no  shore  beyond  us  limits  :  these  are  free. 

Gazing  hence.’we  see  the  water  that  grows  iron  round  the  Bole, 

From  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore  beyond  it  set  in  all  the  sea. 

But  its  length  unquestionably  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  concerted 
effect,  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  others.  However,  the 
piece  from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  “  On  the  Verge,”  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  book,  while  all  its  companions  of  the  Cromer  series 
are  good  poetry  and  less  marked  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  besetting  sin 
— the  tendency  to  multiply  words  unnecessarily — than  most  of  his 
recent  work.  Yet  it  would  be  uncritical  not  to  notice  that  this 
same  defect,  present  in  some  measure,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  technical  fault  above  referred  to.  When  one  remembers  the 
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admirable  directness  and  economy  of  the  choruses  of  Atalanta,  and 
of  many  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  original  Poems  and  Ballads,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  difficulty  in  compressing  his  thought 
which  seems  to  have  come  upon  Mr.  Swinburne  of  late  years. 

It  is  undeniable  that  this  defect  reappears  in  the  “New  Year’s 
Ode  ”  to  Victor  Hugo  which  follows,  and  though  we  at  least  have 
no  objection  to  almost  any  amount  of  literary  eulogy  on  the  subject, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more  measured  and  qualified  strain 
might  be  better  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  at  heart.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  ivresse 
de  Victor  Hugo  is  a  specific  and  distinct  form  of  artificial  paradise, 
known  only  to  those  who  have  entered  it,  and  likely  to  leave  its 
mark  on  all  of  them  unless  a  critical  Mithridate,  of  which  not  many 
men  seem  to  have  the  secret,  allows  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
without  paying  the  penalty.  The  same  fault  reappears  with  less 
excuse  in  some  lines  on  Mazzini.  To  say  that  “  highest  of  all  that 
Heaven  and  earth  behold  ”  is  “  Mazzini’s  name,”  even  if,  which  the 
context  allows  to  charitable  minds,  the  competition  is  restricted  to 
Italian  names,  is  simple  nonsense.  Royalists  and  clericals  might 
with  rather  more  justice  and  as  much  absurdity  apply  the  phraee 
to  Joseph  de  Maistre:  and  the  instance  will  show  that  we  are 
writing  in  no  partisan  spirit.  To  talk  about  Mazzini  being  first  in 
the  land  of  Dante  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  a  scandal  to  letters. 

“  Les  Casquets  ”  (we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given 
the  proper  form)  succeeds,  and  contains  some  fine  verses,  but 
too  many  for  the  subject.  Then  comes  a  very  pretty  poem  on 
“  Heartsease  Country,”  addressed  to  the  poet’s  sister,  and  a  charming 
“  Ballad  of  Appeal”  to  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  not  to  forswear 
poetry — an  appeal  in  which  those  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  readers  who 
are  most  competent  will  roost  heartily  join.  Persons  who  are  or 
wish  to  be  cynical  have  objected  to  Mr.  Swinburne’s  baby-worship  ; 
but  their  hearts  ought  to  be  melted  by  the  “  Cradle  Song  ”  on  a 
well-known  rhythm  of  Blake’s.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
three  sonnets  on  “  Pelagius  ”  are  specimens  from  a  collection 
celebrating  all  the  heretics ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  Mr.  Swinburne  will 
surely  not  be  able  to  allow  three  a  piece  if  he  means  to  deal  with 
the  whole  noble  army  from  Cerinthus  to  Mr.  Voysey  P  The 
“  Bicentenary  of  Corneille  ”  would  have  been  better  if  the  poet,  as  he 
surely  might  have  done,  had  abstained  from  dragging  in  the  supe¬ 
riority,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  We  say  nothing  on 
the  point  of  criticism,  but  the  point  of  taste  is  clear.  The  noble 
series  “  In  Sepulcretis,”  marred  a  little  as  it  is  here  and  there  by 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  tendency  to  verbiage  and  to  violence,  more  than 
redeems  this.  We  give  the  first  and  best  of  the  poems : — 

It  is  not  then  enough  that  men  who  give 

The  best  gifts  given  of  man  to  man  should  feel, 

Alive,  a  snake’s  head  ever  at  their  heel : 

Small  hurt  the  worms  may  do  them  while  they  live — 

Such  hurt  as  scorn  for  scorn’s  sake  may  forgive. 

But  now,  when  death  and  fame  have  set  one  seal 
On  tombs  whereat  Love,  Grief,  and  Glory  kneel, 

Men  sift  all  secrets,  in  their  critic  sieve, 

Of  graves  wherein  the  dust  ef  death  might  shrink 
To  know  what  tongues  defile  the  dead  man’s  name 
With  loathsome  love,  and  praise  that  stings  like  shame. 

Rest  once  was  theirs,  who  had  crossed  the  mortal  brink  : 

No  rest,  no  reverence  now :  dull  fools  undress 
Death’s  holiest  shrine,  life’s  veriest  nakedness. 

Neither  must  we  omit  to  quote  three  lines  at  least  of  “  Love  and 
Scorn,”  three  lines  which  deserve  to  live : — 

O  sacred,  just,  inevitable  scorn, 

Strong  child  of  righteous  judgment,  whom  with  grief 
The  rent  heart  bears,  and  wins  not  yet  relief. 

That  is  better  than  the  more  epigrammatic  phrase,  due  to  we 
forget  whom,  “the  luxury  of  scorn,” which  suggests  something 
unnecessary,  if  not  culpable.  Yet  some  of  us  may  so  far  differ 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  as  to  find  very  considerable  relief  in  that  just 
scorn  for  which,  perhaps,  no  days  ever  gave  more  occasion  than 
our  own.  “  Strong  child  of  righteous  judgment  ”  is  admirable, 
and  of  such  children  we  trust  our  quiver  may  never  be  empty, 
though  we  very  much  fear  that  the  arrows  sometimes  have  pierced, 
and  will  pierce,  some  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  friends. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  political  poems,  of  which  we 
shall  say  but  little,  if  only  for  the  reason,  as  has  been  hinted,  that 
we  seem  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  anguish.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  no  one  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
understand  its  terms  would  have  dissented  from  the  proposition 
that  an  assembly  which  for  eight  hundred  years  has  had  a  main, 
l'or  more  than  half  the  time  the  main,  share  in  governing  England, 
and  which  during  that  period  has  drawn  into  itself  most  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  political  virtues — Wisdom  and  Valour 
—which  England  could  furnish,  possesses  an  accumulated  trea¬ 
sure  of  dignity  that  no  individual,  however  great,  could  hope  to 
equal.  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks  otherwise,  and  in  three  sonnets, 
which  he  wrote  apparently  stans  pede  in  uno,  and  several  other 
poems,  calls  us,  and  those  who  agree  with  us,  “  worshippers  of 
corn  and  oil  and  wine,”  “  lackeys,”  “  souls  bestial  by  birth,” 

Penmen  that  j-earn  as  they  turn  on  their  pallet 
For  the  place  or  the  pence  of  a  peer  or  a  valet, 

&e.  &c.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  penman  we  ever  heard  of 
who  slept  on  a  pallet  was  M.  Victor  Hugo.  He  also,  oddly 
enough,  once  occupied  the  place  of  a  peer,  but  Mr.  Swinburne  can 
hardly  mean  him.  However,  it  skills  little  talking  politics  with 
Mr.  Swinburne.  Poets  have  rarely  been  deacons  in  that 
craft,  indeed,  except  Shakspeare  and  perhaps  S.  T.  C.,  we 
really  cannot  think  of  any  English  bard  who  ranks  very  high 
as  a  politician.  The  curious  thing  is  that  Mr,  Swinburne,  when 
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he  comes  to  write  politics,  writes  such  lines  as  “No  man  shall  he 
lord  of  us  reckoned,”  an  inversion  scarcely  worthy  of  a  hard-up 
contributor  to  an  evening’s  crambo.  Mr.  Swinburne  need  hardly 
ho  reminded  that,  although  inversion  of  this  kind  is  an  admitted 
poetical  license,  it  ought  to  be  used  with  strict  care  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  it  an  apparent  construction  which  is  not  the  real  one. 
Now  “  No  man  shall  be  lord  of  us  ”  is  complete  and  grammatical 
sense  by  itself,  and  the  reader  or  hearer  has  already  digested  it 
when  he  is  brought  up  by  “  reckoned,”  and  made  to  construe  the 
sentence  quite  differently. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  end  by  quoting  a  most  charming 
in  memoriam  on  the  late  Mr.  Doyle,  which  could  not  have  been 
better  done  in  form,  aud  whereof  all  good  people  will  heartily 
accept  the  matter : — 

A  light  of  blameless  laughter,  fancy-bred, 

Soft-souled  and  glad  and  kind  as  love  or  sleep, 

Fades,  and  sweet  mirth’s  own  eyes  are  fain  to  weep 
Because  her  blithe  and  gentlest  bird  is  dead. 

Weep,  elves  and  fairies  all,  that  never  shed 
Tear  yet  for  mortal  mourning  :  you  that  keep 
The  doors  of  dreams  whence  nought  of  ill  may  creep, 

Mourn  once  for  one  whose  lips  your  honey  fed. 

Let  waters  of  the  Golden  River  steep 
The  rose-roots  whence  his  grave  blooms  rosy-red 
And  murmuring. of  Hyblsean  hives  be  deep 
About  the  summer  silence  of  its  bed, 

And  nought  less  gracious  than  a  violet  peep 

Between  the  grass  grown  greener  round  his  head. 

The  words  of  the  political  Mercury  may  he  harsh  and  blundering 
as  they  like,  but  they  will  not  deafen  us  to  the  sweetness  of  such 
songs  of  Apollo. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

IN  The  White  Witch  the  heroine,  Mary  Dixon,  has  been 
trained  for  the  stage.  Moreover,  it  is  the  stage  of  opera ;  so 
that  she  is  not  perhaps  to  he  counted  an  actress  at  all,  but  only 
one  of  the  many  young  persons  with  a  glorious  voice  and  an  in¬ 
comparable  method  who  are  obliged  by  your  average  novelist  to 
do  duty  as  great  artists  in  esse  and  distinguished  public  characters 
in  posse.  By  this  device,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the  hero  is 
made  perfectly  happy ;  he  is  the  husband  of  one  who  might  be 
the  fashionable  type  of  heroine  if  she  would,  but  who  prefers  to 
kpep  the  middle  course,  and  remain,  for  all  her  gifts,  a  simple 
British  female.  This  would  he  the  case  with  Mary  Dixon,  if  she 
were  not,  as  she  is,  a  suffering  and  innocent  impostor  into  the 
bargain.  She  is  the  “  White  Witch  ”  of  the  author’s  title,  and 
her  past  and  she  are  enveloped  in  mystery.  To  the  naked  eye  she 
is  a  very  pleasant,  soft-spoken,  high-spirited,  and  highly -gifted  girl, 
daughter  of  a  certain  comely  widow,  and,  by  the  operation  of  that 
lady’s  second  marriage,  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Mayne  of  Croxham 
Abbey,  But  it  is  her  fortune  not  to  be  altogether  what  she  seems, 
and  also  to  seem  what  she  is  not,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  capacity,  to 
give  rise  to  many  complications  and  play  fast  and  loose  with  many 
ties  and  traditions.  Her  arrival  at  Croxham  Abbey  is  preceded  by 
certain  circumstances  which,  to  Godfrey  Mayne,  theson  of  the  house, 
are  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  ;  and  there  is  afterwards  such  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek—  of  mysterious  avoidances,  wild  cross  pur¬ 
poses,  strange  noises^and  inexplicable  behaviour  generally — that 
Godfrey’s  suspicions  become  dark  and  desperate  indeed.  As  they 
implicate  his  step-mother  and  step-sister,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  he  attempts  to  substantiate  them ;  as  The  White  Witch  is  a 
three-volume  novel,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  is  baffled  at  every 
turn,  or  if,  from  anger  and  doubt  and  resentment,  he  is  presently 
converted  to  credulity  and  love.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
a  hard  time  of  it.  First  of  all,  there  is  that  difficulty  with  Sir 
'William  Hunt,  an  esteemed  neighbour.  At  Borne  Sir  William 
has  lost  his  only  son,  by  the  assassin’s  knife.  Now  the  murder  is 
a  mystery ;  hut  it  is  known  that  the  victim  and  the  victimizer 
have  been  associated  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Lang,  a  widow,  and  her 
daughter,  a  girl  with  a  glorious  voice;  it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
Mayne  has  been  a  widow,  and  that  Miss  Dixon  is  a  wonderful 
singer ;  it  is  seen  that  both  Mrs.  Mayne  and  Miss  Dixon  have 
their  reasons  for  refusing  to  meet  Sir  William  Hunt,  and  are 
covered  with  confusion  by  the  very  mention  of  his  name.  Nor  is 
this  all.  It  is  soon  made  evident  that  Godfrey,  Mary,  and 
Mrs.  Mayne  are  all  of  them  participants,  conscious  and  the  re¬ 
verse,  in  a  first-class  mystery.  A  detective  (do  not  be  too  sure  that 
he  is  a  detective)  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  in  Sir  William’s 
interest ,  and  instantly  there  begin  to  be  tremendous  doings  o’  nights 
at  the  Abbey.  There  are  continual  alarums  and  excursions ; 
windows  are  opened,  footsteps  are  heard,  and  hand-marks  are 
seen;  suspicious  noise3  are  frequent  enough  to  be  a  common 
nuisance ;  and  in  due  course  it  becomes  evident  that  the  detective 
is  no  ordinary  man.  He  has  a  strange  and  dreadful  influence  over 
Mary ;  he  persuades  her,  in  fact,  to  leave  Croxham  with  him  as 
his  wife,  and  when  Godfrey  interrupts  the  performance,  he  makes 
no  sort  of  ado  about  shooting  Godfrey  at  sight.  Who  is  he  ? 
What  are  his  relations  with  the  lovely  and  high-souled  Dixon  ? 
and  what,  oh  what,  is  the  secret  of  their  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Mayne  ?  That  is  the  mystery ;  and  it  is  a  mystery  we  do  not 
purpose  to  divulge.  The  book  i3  very  far  indeed  from  being 
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faultless;  hut  it  is  so  very  much  better  than  most  of  its  kind  that 
we  shall  reveal  no  more  about  it.  The  characters  have  an  odd 
and  pleasing  likeness  to  human  beings ;  the  dialogue  is  hv  no 
means  all  impossible ;  the  incidents  are  cunningly  devised  and  well 
presented  ;  but  for  certain  touches  of  haste  and  hurry  in  the  third 
volume,  we  should  incline  to  rate  it  high  as  a  piece  of  story-telling. 
As  it  is,  though  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  at  all 
worth  remembering,  it  is  well  worth  reading ;  and,  in  this  epoch 
of  stuff  and  nonsense  in  three  volumes,  that  is  something. 

Of  Teresa  Marlow  there  is  little  to  be  said  save  that  it  is  poor 
stuff  from  first  to  last,  and  that  its  heroine  is  theatrical.  The 
author  is  “  by  profession  a  solicitor.”  Having  lived  in  Spitalfields 
for  five-and-twenty  years,  be  lias  “become  acquainted  with 
many  strange  and  interesting  incidents”:  has  known  “a  vendor 
of  ‘  hokey-pokey  ’  ”  who  was  also  “  the  son  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  ’  ; 
has  recognized  “  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  separated  from  her 
husband”  in  the  person  of  a  lady  who  makes  fancy-boxes  for  the 
grocers  at  Christmas ;  and  is  in  a  position  to  identify  his  favourite 
cabman  with  “a  baronet  once  famous  at  Tattersall’s.”  For  years 
this  gifted  creature  “  has  been  accustomed  to  take  midnight  strolls, 
in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  doings  of 
his  neighbours.”  On  one  of  these  moral  tours  (we  have  a  “  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey  ”  ;  why  not  a  “  moral  tour  ”  P),  it  so  happened  that 
he  was  “  disguised  in  an  old  monkey  jacket,  coarse  woollen  com¬ 
forter,  aud  battered  wideawake,”  and  that  he  “  carried  in  his 
mouth  the  excellent  passport  of  a  short  black  pipe.”  Thus  fortified 
he  daied  to  adventure  his  person  among  the  customers  of  those  who 
go  forth  ac  night  to  sell  coffee  in  Whitechapel.  “  Quite  a  fiesh  field 
of  observation  ”  was  revealed  to  his  curious  eye  ;  and  of  this  he 
“  did  not  fail  to  make  the  utmost  use.”  In  other  words,  he  fell  in 
with  a  miiidle-aged  gentleman,  “dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  respect¬ 
able  costermonger,”  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  Teresa 
Marlow.  This  person,  known  as  “  the  Arabian  Knight,”  is  a  kind 
of  philanthropist ;  he  has  a  lune  of  storj^-telling,  and  he  lets  it  off 
upon  the  miserable  East  End.  Wherever  East-Enders  do  con¬ 
gregate  there  is  the  Arabian  Knight ;  there  does  he  fulfil  his 
fearful  mission,  and  indulge  in  narrative,  “  representing  to  them 
scenes  of  beauty,  skilfully  setting  forth  the  loveliness  of  virtue, 
the  hideousness  of  vice,  and  implanting  in  their  minds  dim  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  h  ippier  life  to  come.”  In  Teresa  Marlow  we  have  a 
specimen  of  his  art.  The  book  is  false  and  tedious,  impossible  and 
also  tiresome,  preposterously  unreal  and  eke  incredibly  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable.  The  heroine  begins  in  the  short  petticoats  of 
the  gay  daucer,  and  ends  (after  refusing  a  baronet  in  lawful 
wedlock)  “  iu  the  becoming  blue  serge  adopted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Wapping’s  East  London  Deaconesses.”  The  good  hero  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  virtue  and  spectacles,  who  is  twice  abducted  and  held  in 
captivity  by  his  bold  bad  brother.  The  wicked  hero  is  the  hold  bad 
brother  in  question,  who  not  ouly  “  drinks  and  sweirs,  and  plays 
at  cairts,”  but  entertains  Teresa  in  guilty  splendour,  not  only 
mtiltreats  his  poor  wife,  the  haughty  Lynette  (nde  Dombrain), 
till  he  drives  her  into  seclusion  in  the  mystic  East  End,  but 
“carries  on  all  round”  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  end  his  pate 
is  fatally  cracked  by  Teresa's  papa  (a  mad  old  gentleman,  with  a 
passion  for  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and  the  dancer’s  art),  just  as  he 
is  in  the  act  of  attacking  his  noble  brother  with  a  revolver.  It  is 
darkly  hinted  that  the  Arabian  Knight  and  the  good  hero  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  If  this  be  so,  the  fact  that  the  Knight  is  yet 
alive  and  story  telling  is  such  a  reproach  upon  the  manly  virtues  of 
the  East  End  as  really  passes  condemnation.  Where  is  the  Bishop 
of  Wapping?  and  where  his  Deaconesses  ?  What  is  come  of  the 
valiant  spirit  of  Bill  Sike3,  and  Tim  the  Grecian,  good  at  need, 
and  precious  Mr.  Kiderhood?  and  why  remains  the  common  enemy 
at  large  f 

There  are  few  worse  hooks  in  fiction  that  we  know  of  than  The 
Doom  of  Doolandour.  To  begin  with,  it  is  close  on  twelve 
hundred  pages  long.  Now,  we  take  it  that  a  novel  of  that 
length  is  necessarily  and  inherently  an  offence — artis  contra 
naturam.  To  he  forgiven  at  all,  it  must  be  good  from  end  to  end, 
like  Don  Quixote,  like  Clarissa  Ilarhnve,  like  Tom  Jones,  and  the 
epic  of  the  Musketeers.  The  Doom  of  Doolandour  is  not  only  un¬ 
readable,  but  incomprehensible ;  and  over  twelve  hundred  pages  of 
incomprehensibility  is  a  large  order.  To  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
Doom  is  indeed  impossible ;  compared  with  it  the  history  of  a 
rabbit-warren  were  as  a  mathematical  demonstration  for  interest 
and  logical  sequenev  alike.  It  contains  so  many  tedious  and  un¬ 
meaning  incidents  and  so  many  unnatural  and  tedious  characters, 
that  after  reading  it  you  feel  as  though  you  had  just  gone  through 
the  wards  of  Bedlam.  It  is  possible  that  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end ;  hut  we  should  not  like  to  swear  to  so  much. 
That  it  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  “  the  Divine 
Artificer  ”  and  the  Roman  Mosaic-worker  seems  certain ;  the  author 
says  so,  and  says,  moreover,  that  under  these  circumstances  “  the  ro¬ 
mancer,  after  imitating  both  imperfectly,  calls  his  whole  the  Mosaic 
of  Life.”  But  beyond  that  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  read, 
and  we  know  nothing.  We  remember,  as  in  a  dream, 
an  interminable  plain  of  bad  English;  an  actress — another 
actress ! — whose  favourite  part  is  Constance  in  Kiny  John,  but 
who  is  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  her  calling  to  play  the 
Queen  of  the  Peacocks  in  the  Easter  pantomimes ;  a  general 
who  “  joins  his  regiment  ” ;  a  sort  of  Calverley,  a  kind  of 
Joscelyn,  a  species  of  Poingdestre,  a  curious  swarm  of  Major 
Mucklejaws,  and  Colonel  Sir  Patrick  St.  Rules,  and  Dr.  Worrits, 
and  Alysson  Gilderoys,  and  Blanche  Mayflowers,  and  Abb6 
Deodatos,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Brandsons;  a  vast  deal  of  harm¬ 
less,  unnecessary  French  and  Italian  ;  and  enough  moralizing  and 
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soliloquizing  to  furnish  forth,  a  round  dozen  of  ordinary  three- 
volumineers ;  and  that  is  all.  The  rest  is  uncertainty  and  mere 
deliquium.  One  reads,  one  rages,  one  strives  to  be  patient  and 
humane ;  and  the  upshot  is  that  one  has  to  recall  the  examples 
of  Dickens,  Balzac,  Thackeray,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Dumas, 
Walter  Scott,  and  Cervantes  to  remember  that  fiction  is  not 
necessarily  mere  midsummer  madness. 


VICO* 

THE  author  of  the  Seienza  Nuova  was  unquestionably  gifted 
with  a  powerful  imagination,  as  well  as  with  a  remarkably 
comprehensive  mind ;  and  yet  the  chief  interest  of  his  specula¬ 
tions,  at  least  in  that  field  which  his  magnum  opus  may  be  said 
to  have  opened,  lies  in  their  influence  upon  his  successors.  The 
most  valuable  contribution  which  Professor  Flint  is  likely  to  offer 
towards  a  just  estimate  of  Vico’s  services  to  science  will,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  be  made  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Philosophy  of 
History,  where  the  venturous  Italian  will  be  assigned  his  proper 
place  as  the  precursor  of  many  of  the  great  French  and  German 
writers  discussed  in  the  first  volume.  And  so  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  general  conception  of  history  unfolded  by  Vico,  but 
also  as  to  particular  points  or  passages  in  his  argument.  What  is 
the  relation,  if  any,  between  his  idea  of  historic  cycles  and 
Herder’s  belief  in  human  progress  through  revolutions  ?  Is  there 
any  harmony,  or  is  there  not  rather  a  radical  difference,  between 
the  points  of  view  from  which  he  and  Montesquieu  severally  re¬ 
garded  the  beginnings  of  an  established  social  community  ?  In 
what  measure  did  Vico’s  notions  concerning  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece  and  its  poet,  or  as  to  the  credibility  of  early  Roman 
history,  anticipate  the  advance  definitely  marked  by  the  labours  of 
Wolf  and  Niebuhr  P  Many  such  questions  must  suggest  them¬ 
selves  for  answers  more  or  less  complete  when  the  most  daring 
of  Vico’s  conceptions  come  to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  com¬ 
parative  science,  which  may  with  impunity  neglect  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  metaphysical  points  and  refrain  from  inquiring  too  closely 
into  its  derivation.  In  the  meantime  Professor  Flint  has  done 
well  in  providing  the  English  readers  of  Philosophical  Classics 
with  a  compendious  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  a  great 
and  generous  thinker,  whose  fame  even  among  his  countrymen, 
and  still  more  among  foreign  nations,  has  been  only  of  slow 
and  gradual  growth.  Already  in  1787  Goethe,  who  perceived  in 
Vico’s  work  “  Sibylline  divinations  of  things  good  and  true  that 
some  day  were  or  ought  to  become  manifest,”  declared  it  “  a  noble 
thing  for  a  people  to  possess  such  an  VEltervater.”  The  expression, 
with  its  gentle  touch  of  humour,  is  untranslatable ;  but  since 
Goethe  wrote  these  words  at  Naples  the  Italians  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  eager  to  pay  tribute  to  Vico’s  venerable  name. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  representative  Italian  philosophic  writers  of 
the  present  century  either  were  under  his  immediate  influence,  or 
have  at  least  worked  in  directions  which  he  first  essayed  to  indicate. 
But  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  master  by  quite  opposite  schools  of 
thought,  and  continues  to  be  regarded  by  all  as  a  national  glory. 
And  thus,  though  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  the  generali¬ 
zations  of  his  historical  philosophy  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  period  represented  by  his  noble- 
hearted  follower  Gioberti,  it  is  possible  for  his  latest  biographer  to 
assert  that  “  he  has  been  a  powerful  living  force  in  the  great  Italian 
awakening  which  this  age  has  witnessed.”  Outside  Italy  Vico  has 
been  most  warmly  appreciated  in  France,  where  two  writers  of  the 
foremost  rank,  though  curiously  dissimilar  in  character,  Michelet  and 
Mignet,  alike  addressed  themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  popu¬ 
larizing  his  principal  writings.  The  Germans  have  been  less  forward 
in  testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  his  eminence,  congenial  though 
his  speculations  must  have  been  in  their  scope,  if  not  in  their  re¬ 
sults,  to  many  of  Germany’s  most  illustrious  thinkers ;  but  Dr.  Karl 
"Werner’s  treatise,  published  in  1879,  contains  probably  the  most 
exhaustive  account  of  Vico  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of  learning, 
and  is  warmly  praised  by  Professor  Flint.  A  very  readable  essay, 
not  cited  by  him,  was  contributed  last  year  (1883)  to  Sybel’s 
Historische  Zeitschrift,  by  Emil  Feuerlein,  who  seems  to  have 
worked  independently  of  Werner.  In  England  the  author  of  the 
little  volume  before  us  has  no  predecessor  of  any  significance  to  note. 

The  editor  of  this  series  has  probably  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  species  of  English  readers  whom  he  has  in  view  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  should  many  of  the  volumes,  in  method  and 
manner,  resemble  that  contributed  by  Professor  Flint,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  collection  would  be  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times.  With  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  Vico’s  Metaphysics, 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  subject  which  would  not  lend 
itself  to  a  treatment  at  least  “  humanly  severe  ”  ;  but,  unlike  the 
same  author’s  larger  work,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
this  little  book  is  uniformly,  and  almost  perversely,  dry.  Professor 
Flint  seems  so  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  the  limits  within  which 
he  has  to  confine  himself  that  he  dares  not  cast  his  eyes  beyond  ; 
and  he  religiously  avoids  the  temptation  towards  here  and  there 
lightening  his  narrative.  And  yet  in  some  of  the  earlier  passages 
of  his  book,  before  he  has,  as  it  were,  become  keenly  conscious  of 
the  limits  imposed  upon  him,  his  style  shows  a  tendency  to  dif¬ 
fuseness  ;  thus,  for  instance,  he  requires  half  a  dozen  sentences  in 
order  to  say  that  the  Neapolitans  have  always  been  so  changeful 
that  he  cannot  undertake  to  describe  their  character. 
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The  life  of  Vico,  for  which  his  autobiography  furnishes  the 
principal  materials,  is,  from  all  points  of  view  but  one,  a  melan¬ 
choly  life ;  though  it  may  have  been  in  a  mood  of  uncontrollable 
despondency  that  he  declared  himself  to  have  been  throughout  his 
days  pursued  by  misfortune.  The  exception,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  to  few  men  it  has  been  given  more  firmly  to  believe  in 
the  truth  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  discoveries  than 
Vico  believed  in  the  certainty  of  the  principle  underlying  the  chief 
work  of  his  life.  The  New  Science  was  concerned  with  the 
“common  nature  of  nations  and  in  this  common  nature 

all  knowledge,^  science,  art,  religion,  morality,  political  and  juridical 
systems,  are  originated  and  developed.  This  object  Vico’s  mind  bad  now 
firmly  and  fully  grasped.  Now  his  whole  heart  might  cry  Eureka.  -Now 
he  was  confident  that  posterity  would  do  him  that  justice  which  his  con¬ 
temporaries  refused.  “  Since  I  completed  m3-  great  work,”  were  his  words 
in  1726,  “  I  feel  that  I  have  become  a  new  man.  I  am  no  longer  tempted 
to  declaim  against  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  because,  in  denying  me  the 
place  which  I  sought,  it  has  given  me  time  to  compose  my  Seienza  Nuova. 
Shall  I  say  it  ?  I  perhaps  deceive  myself,  although  most  unwilling  to  do 
so ;  the  composition  of  that  work  has  animated  mo  with  a  heroic  spirit, 
which  places  me  above  the  fear  of  death  and  the  calumnies  of  my  rivals.  I 
feel  that  I  am  seated  upon  a  rock  of  adamant  when  I  think  of  that  law  of 
God  which  does  justice  to  genius  by  the  esteem  of  the  wise.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Vico’3  career 
there  is  much  that  is  the  reverse  of  heroic,  though  he  cannot  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  all  the  self-degradations  with  which  his 
life  abounds.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  him,  as  it  did  to 
Bacon,  whom  he  so  deeply  revered  (he  said  that  Plato  was  the 
prince  of  Greek  philosophers,  but  that  a  Tacitus  was  wanting  to 
the  Greeks,  and  that  to  both  Greeks  and  Latins  was  wanting  a 
Bacon),  to  suggest  ingenious  excuses  for  “  the  morigeration  or 
application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune.”  Outward  depend¬ 
ence  was  the  condition  of  his  existence ;  and  it  was  neither  ambi¬ 
tion  nor  the  desire  of  wealth  and  ease  which  induced  hioi  at  times 
to  sell  something  more  than  the  promptitude  and  facility  of  his 
pen.  Flis  own  researches  and  speculations  were  so  much  out  of 
harmony  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  his  times  that  he  and 
his  would  have  starved  had  he  not  consented  to  earn  something 
beyond  his  scanty  pittance  as  professor  by  panegyrical  rhetoric ; 
for  he  was  unfit  for  the  Bar,  which  absorbed  the  energies  of  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  native  city.  And  yet  Professor 
Flint  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  saying  that  “  the  common  conception 
of  Vico  as  a  solitary  plant  growing  out  of  a  dry  soil  is  altogether 
erroneous.”  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1668,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  nine  fortunate  years  (1685-1694),  during  which  he  found 
a  country  retreat  as  hospitable,  though  not  as  enduring,  as  that 
which  Hobbes  enjoyed  at  Chatsworth,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
the  capital  of  Southern  Italy.  His  earlier  years,  therefore,  coincided 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  long  period  of  Spanish  viceroyalty 
under  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Hapsburg ;  he  saw  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Bourbon  power  at  Naples  ;  and  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  strange  collapse  of  that  Parthenopcea  conjuratio , 
which,  in  1701,  the  Neapolitan  nobles  formed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
historian.  Vico’s  account  of  this  curious  episode,  which  first  esta¬ 
blished  relations  of  goodwill  between  the  populace  of  Naples 
and  the  Bourbons,  is  described  by  Michelet  as  disappointing — a 
laborious  imitation  of  the  oratorical  forms  of  Livy,  devoid  of  any 
spark  of  patriotic  emotion.  Professor  Flint  tells  us  nothing  further 
about  it ;  except  that  it  puts  in  an  unfavourable  light  two  of  the 
leaders  of  the  plot,  in  whose  honour  Vico  was  afterwards,  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Austrian  dominion  at  Naples,  commissioned  to 
compose  a  couple  of  epitaphs.  The  Austrian  viceroyalties  lasted 
till  1735,  when  the  struggle  of  territories  and  sovereigns  at  the 
close  of  the  so-called  war  of  the  Polish  succession  established  the 
Bourbon  Charles  III.  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Better 
times  now  began  for  Naples,  whose  judicial  and  administrative 
affairs  had  during  the  greater  part  of  Vico’s  life  been  not  far 
removed  from  chaos.  How  strange,  and  yet  how  suggestive,  it 
seems  that  a  writer  who,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  his 
career,  strove  to  show  the  unity  and  constancy  of  jurisprudence, 
should  have  been  trained  as  a  lawyer  in  a  Community  where  law 
was  administered  according  to  eleven  several  systems — the  Roman 
for  ecclesiastics,  the  Langobard  in  the  Royal  Courts,  mixed  up 
with  Norman  and  Suabian  constitutions,  with  Angevin  capitoli 
and  Aragonese  prammatiche,  and  the  specialities  or  relics  of  yet 
other  systems.  And  the  swarming  avvocati,  whose  business  it  was 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  misuse  of  these  heterogeneous 
laws,  might,  for  any  professional  condition  to  the  contrary,  be 
absolutely  ignorant  of  them  all.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion 
the  administration,  in  matters  of  finance  for  instance,  pursued  its 
purely  arbitrary  course,  while  the  Neapolitan  magnates  acquiesced 
in  the  despotism  which  they  had  been  eager  to  bring  upon  their  land, 
and  were  occasionally  attracted  even  beyond  its  boundaries  by  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Such  was  the  case  with  Antonio 
Caraffa,  whose  nephew  induced  Vico  to  devote  the  nights  of  two 
years  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  the  memoirs  of  the  terrible 
Marshal.  The  production  brought  him  a  thousand  ducats,  which 
furnished  the  dowry  of  one  of  his  daughters  ;  but  he  says  in  his 
autobiography  that  he  contrived  to  reconcile  the  dignity  of  the 
subject  with  the  respect  due  to  his  prince  and  that  claimed  by 
truth.  He  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  for  Antonio  Caraffa,  the 
hero  of  this  “immortal  history,”  as  it  was  called  by  PopeClementXI., 
was  the  conductor  of  those  barbarous  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
wanton  judicial  massacres  at  Eperies  (1687)  which  would  have 
justified  the  Hungarians  in  longing  for  the  return  of  the  Turks| 
and  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  himself  obliged  to  stop. 
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Vico  notes  what  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  in  liis  literary  biography, 
that  it  was  to  prepare  himself  for  this  life  of  Caraffa  that  he  first 
read  the  Be  jure  belli  et  pads  of  Hugo  Grotius  ;  “  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  afterwards  that  he  ought  to  add  this  author  to  the  three 
others,'’— Plato,  Tacitus,  and  Bacon — “  whom  he  had  proposed  to 
himself”  as  his  models  or  masters. 

It  was  in  such  times  and  in  such  a  polity  that  Vico,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  on  the  succession  of  forms  of  government, 
could  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  monarchy  was  most  in  con¬ 
formity  with  human  nature,  in  epochs  when  reason  was  most  fully 
developed,  and  that  an  eternal  law  of  nature  induced  nations  to 
repose  themselves  under  this  form.  Strangely  enough  —though  we 
need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  fact  illustrates  Vico's 
theories  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  military  and  literary  greatness 
of  nations— the  period  of  dire  misgovernment  and  national  weak¬ 
ness  which  Naples  underwent  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
philosopher's  life  was  illustrated  by  what  Professor  Flint  calls  a 
season  of  “  much  literary  activity,  although  not  of  remarkable 
literary  freshness  or  high  literary  excellence.  ...  As  compared 
with  the  two  generations  which  preceded  it,  that  of  Vico  was 
the  subject  of  a  notable  literary  and  scientific  revival.”  But  on 
the  literary  side  proper  this  revival  was  of  brief  endurance,  and 
passed  away  with  the  short  heyday  of  the  Academy  founded  by  a 
Spanish  viceroy,  and  with  the  Spanish  government  itself.  Vico, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  this  Academy,  of  course  remained  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  intellectual  world  of  Naples,  when 
here,  as  elsewhere,  scientific  research  gained  ground  upon  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  although  he  withstood  the  renewed  current 
towards  Cartesianism  and  physical  science.  Outwardly,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  his  life  was  to  the  last  a  hard  struggle, 
relieved  by  very  few  windfalls  like  the  biography  of  the  wicked 
Caraffa.  After  finally  settling  in  Naples  in  1694,  he  first  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  poems  and  orations  cV  occasion-,  and  in  1697  pro¬ 
bably  considered  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  professorship 
of  rhetoric  in  the  University  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  soldi. 
For  on  the  strength  of  this  appointment  he  married  a  piou3  but 
illiterate  wife,  and  reared  a  family.  He  set  a  very  high  value 
upon  the  art  or  science  which  he  professed,  and  was  naturally  on 
several  occasions  chosen  to  deliver  the  introductory  discourse  at 
the  opening  of  the  University.  Of  these  orations,  most  of  which 
have  only  recently  been  discovered,  Professor  Flint  judiciously  sup¬ 
plements  the  brief  account  given  in  the  autobiography ;  they  have, 
as  he  observes,  a  mainly  historical  value  for  the  progress  of 
Vico's  development,  but  the  last  of  them,  entitled  Be  nostri  tem- 
poris  studiorum  ratione,  and  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Bacon’s 
Be  Augmentis,  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  containing  the  first  sketch 
of  that  work  on  Universal  Law  which,  in  its  turn,  seeks  to  establish 
the  theory  afterwards  applied  by  Vico  to  the  sciences  at  large. 
When,  however,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  two  essays  on 
jurisprudence,  the  comparatively  lucrative  chair  of  that  science 
fell  vacant  at  Naples,  he  was  passed  over ;  and  he  henceforth  re¬ 
nounced  whatever  worldly  ambition  he  may  have  previously 
cherished.  But  his  conception  of  the  New  Science,  and  the 
development  he  lived  to  give  to  that  conception,  consoled  him  for 
his  disappointments,  and  for  the  domestic  afflictions  which  fell  to 
his  lot.  Nor  was  his  family  life,  till  an  incurable  disease  prostrated 
him,  wholly  without  its  brighter  side  in  his  later  days.  For  a 
time  the  talents  of  his  daughter  Luisa  seem  to  have  promised  to 
rival  his  own  poetical  composition ;  and  it  is  Professor’s  Flint’s 
opinion  that  “  most  of  those  who  knew  him  thought,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  his  poetry  would  live  when  his  philosophical  com¬ 
positions  would  be  forgotten.”  And  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  King  Charles  III.,  who  on  his  accession  had  magnanimously 
named  the  historian  of  the  anti-Bourbon  conspiracy  of  1701 
historiographer  of  the  kingdom,  gladdened  the  old  man’s  heart  by 
naming  his  son  Gennaro,  whom  he  had  wished  to  see  appointed 
his  substitute  in  his  chair  of  rhetoric,  permanent  professor  in  his 
stead.  On  January  20,  1744,  Vico  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  loyal 
son  of  that  Church  with  whose  doctrines  and  ordinances  it  had 
been  his  consistent  endeavour  that  his  speculations  should  conform, 
ever  since  in  his  retreat  at  Valtolla  he  had,  with  the  aid  of 
Bicardus  against  the  Jansenists,  meditated  on  the  geometrical 
proof  of  the  true  doctrine  of  grace.  In  his  masterpiece  he  had 
shrunk  from  regarding  revealed  religion  as  itself  subject  to  the 
laws  of  historical  development.  The  place  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  in  his  cosmography  a  commanding  and  an  absorbing  one ;  in 
her,  as  it  seems  to  him,  the  divine  government  of  the  world  finds 
its  temporal  expression,  and  in  her  bosom  the  course  of  human 
history  ends — tibi  desinit.  Even  the  history  of  the  Old  Dispensa¬ 
tion  stands  wholly  apart  from  that  of  contemporary  pagan 
nations,  and  the  records  of  the  people  which  received  it  lie  outside 
the  range  of  his  daringly  sceptical  comment. 

Genius  alone — and  genius  of  rare  vigour  of  wing — could  have 
enabled  Vico,  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  as  those  which 
beset  him,  to  rise  to  his  conception  of  the  divine  plan  of 
universal  history.  In  this  conception,  altogether  different  in 
kind  from  the  tentative  teleology  of  earlier  writers,  lies  what 
has  justly  been  called  his  discovery.  To  this  a  long  line  of 
great  thinkers  after  him  have  given  in  their  adherence ;  nor 
can  it  even  in  these  later  days  be  ignored  except  by  those 
who  think  that  the  human  race  is  educated  by  the  operation 
of  material  laws.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  misfortune 
(because  only  too  likely  to  make  his  speculations  unreadable  for  a 
later  posterity)  that  Vico  should  have  found  the  material  of  his 
speculations — history  itself — in  so  bewildering  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion.  It  needs  only  to  read  the  complacent  summaries  of  such 


a  contemporary  of  Vico's  as  Bolingbroke  to  understand  what  the 
effect  of  this  condition  of  things  must  have  been  upon  such  a 
student  as  Vico  himself.  It  is  clear  that  he  worked  with  breath¬ 
less  haste  in  collecting,  interpreting,  and  systematically  disposing 
what  he  found  ;  indeed,  so  eager  is  he  to  master  his  materials,  that 
he  sometimes  anticipates  in  an  earlier  treatise  what  should  properly 
have  found  place  in  his  later  book.  This  haste  also  shows  itself 
in  occasional  historical  judgments  hardly  less  crude  than  some  of 
his  astonishing  etymological  guesses  and  mythological  “  explana¬ 
tions.”  All  this  is,  however,  virtually  inevitable,  and  sinks  into 
insignificance  even  in  view  of  the  light  which  Vico’s  daring  pro¬ 
positions  let  in  upon  special  points  or  periods  in  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  which  gives  a  place  among  the  fathers  of  modern 
historical  criticism  to  the  writer  who  thought  the  amours  of  Mars 
and  Venus  the  symbolization  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  Of  far 
greater  moment  is  his  unwillingness  to  admit  an  influence  upon 
one  another  of  the  developments  of  different  nations.  On  our 
power  of  tracing  such  an  influence  our  hopes  of  a  genuine  uni¬ 
versal  history  must  largely  depend;  but  Vico  shuts  his  eyes  to  it 
in  his  desire  to  account  for  every  national  development  by  a  regular 
process  rooted  in  the  Divine  will.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out, 
and  with  undeniable  truth,  that  a  survey  of  history  in  which  the- 
great  popular  migrations  only  constitute  the  period  of  the  return 
of  barbarism  must  virtually  miss  the  key  to  most  of  that  so-called 
“modern  history”  which  followed.  Add  to  this  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  upon  Vico  by  his  religious  standpoint,  and  it  is  marvellous,  not 
that  so  much  in  history  should  have  been  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  him,  but  that  so  much  should  have  been  made  more 
luminous.  Whether  or  not  his  whole  view  of  history  errs  by 
neglecting  the  results  of  individuality — the  work  of  the  heroes  of 
history — and  whether  or  not  his  doctrine  of  cycles  shuts  out  any 
answer  to  those  yearnings  without  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
is  a  mere  fitting  of  facts  into  schemes,  are  questions  which  cannot 
here  be  discussed.  Professor  Flint  rejects  the  latter  cavil  with 
cheerful  confidence : — 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  spoken  clearly  or  hopefully  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  ;  but  that  does  not  justify  the  common  representation  that 
he  believed  the  future  would  be  a  mere  dull  plagiarism  of  the  past,  without 
any  new  disclosures  of  the  glory  of 'God  and  the  capacities  of  man.  If  he 
had  supposed  that  the  future  would  merely  rehearse  the  past,  he  would 
naturally  have  had  no  hesitation  in  anticipating  what  it  would  utter.  His 
whole  attitude  towards  the  future  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that 
he  imagined  it  would  be  the  transcript  of  a  page  which  had  been  already 
written.  His  belief  in  cyxles,  or  ricorsi,  was,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  in  continuous  progress  in  a  straight  line,  but  not  with  advance  or*, 
the  whole,  not  with  a  gradually  aspiring  movement ;  and  still  less  did  it 
imply  that  any  cycle  was  perfectly  like  another,  and  that  history  merely 
repeated  itself. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  MERIVALE  FAMILY.* 

THE  wish  that  books  ushered  into  the  world  with  much  loud 
braying  of  trumpets  might,  if  ever  sent  to  the  printer,  at 
least  have  been  so  under  the  modest  conditions  of  private  cir¬ 
culation,  is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  breast  of  the  critic  when  he 
reflects  that  he  might  thus  have  been  spared  the  thankless  task  of 
the  reviewer.  The  contrary  prayer  that  some  privately  printed 
book  could  be  made  completely  publici  juris  is  by  no  means  so. 
habitual ;  so  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  credited  with  the  expression  of 
a  genuine  approbation  when  we  say  that  we  unreservedly  utter 
that  which  will  not,  we  hope,  be  a  barren  prayer  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Miss  Merivale’s  Family  Memorials.  The  name  Merivale 
is  one  so  familiar  to  contemporary  readers  in  very  different  branches- 
of  literature  that  it  requires  to  be  explained  that  these  Me¬ 
morials  have  only  incidentally  to  do  with  any  living  owner  of 
an  eponym  which  boasts  of  forbears  of  an  individuality  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  posterity  willing  to  know  more  about  them. 
The  book  is  one  of  divided  editorship,  for  although  the  title- 
page  only  bears  the  name  of  Miss  Merivale,  it  is  enriched  with 
a  biographical  preface  and  illustrative  notes  by  her  brother,  the 
Dean  of  Ely.  The  Memorials  may  very  distinctly  be  divided  into* 
two  parts.  We  are  first  introduced  to  the  memoirs  by  more  than 
one  hand,  and  of  curiously  different  dates  and  styles,  of  early 
Merivales  and  Katenkamps,  a  family  of  German  origin  into  which 
they  married,  while  they  still  occupied  during  the  remote  days  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century  the  position  of  social  leaders,  and  as 
Unitarians,  of  Dissenters  but  not  Puritans,  in  Exeter,  which  had 
not  yet  lost  the  status  of  a  provincial  capital.  Among  other  names 
of  less  note  we  are  hereby  introduced  to  the  mighty  race  of 
Baring  in  its  early  and  modest  condition  of  a  prosperity 
compatible  with  residence  at  Exeter.  The  second  part  is  concerned 
with  John  Herman  Merivale,  lawyer,  scholar,  and  man  of  general 
agreeable  accomplishments,  father  as  of  other  children  so  of  the 
editress  and  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  as  well  as  of  that  eminent  public 
servant  and  man  of  letters,  too  soon  cut  off,  Herman  Merivale. 
Miss  Merivale  boldly  essays  the  work  so  often  attempted,  and  so 
often  failed  in,  of  combining  the  autobiographical  with  the  bio¬ 
graphical  form  of  narrative ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  unaffected 
good  taste,  succeeds  in  gracefully  grouping  the  materials  of  her 
narrative. 

Mr.  Merivale,  after  a  career  at  Cambridge  of  literary  rather 
than  academic  distinction,  chose  the  Bar  for  his  profession,  and 
married  at  the  sensible  age  of  nearly  twenty-six,  his  wife  being 
daughter  of  Dr.  Drury,  the  famous  head-master  of  Harrow,  and 
sister  of  that  brilliant  though  rather  eccentric  under-master  who 

*  Family  Memorials.  Compiled  by  Anna  VV.  Merivale.  Printed  for 
Private  Circulation.  Exeter  :  T.  Upward.  1884. 
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still  lives  in  the  recollections  of  older  Harrovians  under  the  affec¬ 
tionate  style  of  “  Old  Harry  Drury/’ 

The  particulars  of  the  important  ceremony  show  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  social  usages  which  has  been  bridged  over  within  the 
present  century.  Saturated  as  our  imagination  is  with  the 
masterpieces  of  that  transcendental  form  of  literature,  the  reports 
of  fashionable  marriages,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  in  1805  a 
young  couple  and  their  friends,  the  bride  being  daughter  of  the 
head-master  of  a  great  school,  could  have  gone  to  church,  some  on 
horseback  and  the  rest  in  chaises,  so  disposed  that  bride  and 
bridegroom,  occupied  the  same  conveyance,  and  that  the  whole 
party  wuund  up  the  day  with  a  dinner  at  the  neighbouring  inn. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that,  if  old  ways  and  new  ways  of  marry¬ 
ing  were  weighed  in  an  impartial  balance,  the  hearty  simplicity 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  would  kick  the  beam. 

Thenceforward  Mr.  Merivale’s  life  was  mainly  spent  in  London, 
where  his  social  qualities  and  his  wide  range  of  acquaintanceship 
procured  for  him  admission  to  those  parties  to  which  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  receive  invitations,  and  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
spritelv  diarist  and  a  judicious  editor  make  very  pleasant  reading 
for  posterity.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  memoir 
is  only  concerned  with  such  material  matters  as  dining  at  home 
and  dining  out.  We  confess  that  among  many  very  interesting  points 
on  which  this  memoir  touches  with  more  or  less  completeness,  we 
are  not  the  least  interested  at  the  confession,  made  with  so  much 
candour,  good  sense,  and  sweet  reasonableness,  of  the  gradual 
process  of  expansion  by  which  Mr.  Merivale  grew  from  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  to  a  Churchman,  and  from  a  Liberal  to  a  Conservative. 

Among  Mr.  Merivale’s  acquaintances  was  D’lsraeli  the  elder, 
whose  social  peculiarities,  viewed  in  relation  to  those  of  his  son, 
are  sufficiently  amusing.  “  DTsraeli  himself  is  incredibly — almost 
ludicrously — dull  in  conversation,  perpetually  aiming  at  something 
like  wit  and  attempting  to  tell  a  story,  in  which  he  uniformly 
fails  in  a  manner  burlesque  enough  to  be  made  a  stage  character.” 
Mr.  Merivale  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  Edward  Irving. 
The  conversation  turned  on  “  the  late  prosecution  of  Byron’s  Vision 
of  Judgment,  concerning  which  Irving  avowed  he  had  scarcely  read 
a  syllable — a  tolerably  bold  avowal  for  a  man  who  had  undertaken 
to  censure  it  by  name  from  the  pulpit.”  The  pleasant  impression 
which  Mr.  Merivale  derived  from  the  chivalrous  Denman  of  Queen 
Caroline’s  “  playful  and  whimsical  disposition,”  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  description  of  her  demeanour  and  appearance  which 
come  to  us  from  other  quarters,  stamped  with  the  apparent  particu¬ 
larity  of  truth. 

So  passed  Mr.  Merivale’s  kindly,  active,  and  energetic  life,  until 
its  close,  with  startling  suddenness,  in  1844,  when  he  was  only 
sixty-four.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  very  happy  one,  though  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  a  Mastership  in 
Chancery,  his  legal  reward  having  been  the  less  important  post  of 
Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy.  On  the  testimony  of  Lord  Houghton 
he  was  the  best-dressed  man  in  London.  The  success  of  his  very 
able  family  was  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  his 
aflectionate  disposition.  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Miss 
Merivale  does  not  call  attention  to  a  pleasant  work  of  which  he 
was  joint  author,  the  selected  translations  from  the  Greek  Antho¬ 
logy,  which  he  brought  out  in  concert  with  that  eccentric  scholar 
Bland,  who  was  graphically  portrayed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Francis 
Hodgson,  and  who  was  more  unpleasantly  familiar  to  schoolboys 
of  the  older  generation  by  a  dreadful  little  book  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  the  mysteries  of  hexameters  and  pentameters. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

ME.  HUTCHINSON  has  persuaded  himself,  and  seeks  to 
persuade  his  readers,  of  “  the  unreality,  the  useless  com¬ 
plexity,  and  the  evil  effects  of  orthodox  grammatic  rules  in 
general.”  He  introduces  his  subject  with  an  interesting  fragment 
of  autobiography.  “  In  his  youthful  days,”  he  says,  “  and  indeed 
until  quite  late  in  life,  the  present  writer  had  the  same  respect  that 
most  others  have  for  rules  of  grammar.”  Mr.  Hutchinson  appears, 
so  far  as  we  can  follow  his  somewhat  involved  style  and  his  rather 
obscure  reasoning,  to  pride  himself  on  the  discovery  that  grammar 
is  an  invention  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  part  of  the  necessary 
order  of  things.  If  there  are  persons  who  suppose  that  “  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative  ”  is  a  proposition  with  the  same 
authority  as  —  (—  A)  =  +  A,  they  may  derive  instruction  from 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s.  But  we  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Hutchinson  will  succeed  in  turning  upside  down  the 
common  modes  of  speech  by  making  people  say  “  two  man,”  “  some 
bov,”  and  discard  the  indefinite  article.  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  griev¬ 
ances  are  of  a  practical,  though  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  “grammatic  illusion”  : — “  The  directions 
given  to  servants  or  workpeople  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  are  con¬ 
stantly  couched  in  terms  so  equivocal,  so  inappropriate,  so  inade- 

*  Thought  Symbolism  and  Grammatic  Illusions.  By  II.  Hutchinson. 
London :  Kegnn  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

Readings  in  Social  Economy.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenv.'ick  Miller.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretius  contrasted  with  Modern  Doctrines  of 
Atoms  and  Evolution.  By  John  Masson,  M.A.  London:  Bell  &  Sons. 

1884. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Methods  of  Ethics.  By 
Henry  Sidgivick,  Lit.  I).,  Kniglitsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 


quate,  that  if  they  were  literally  carried  out,  if  the  thing  bidden 
were  literally  done  as  bidden,  the  result  would  often  be  surprising.” 
We  will  not  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  example 
by  remarking  that  the  thing  bidden  is  rarely  done  at  all ;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the  object  of  speech  is 
to  convey  ideas,  that  if  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  be  un¬ 
derstood,  its  verbal  accuracy  is  of  minor  importance,  and  that 
“servants  or  workpeople”  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  philological  analysis.  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  a  book  of  the  true  hobby-horsical  kind.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
tilts,  with  much  satisfaction  to  himself,  at  adjectives,  which  he 
would  get  rid  of  altogether,  and  parts  of  speech,  which  he  would 
materially  curtail.  His  arguments  are  ingenious,  and  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  grammar  of  a  living  language  cannot 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  grammar  of  a  dead  one.  But  we 
must  confess  ourselves  sceptical  as  to  the  worth  of  his  conclusions. 
If  anybody  will  turn  to  Mr.  Francis  Newman’s  recent  work,  called 
Christianity  in  its  Cradle,  he  may  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
every  one  setting  up  for  himself  in  matters  of  orthography.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  appears  to  be  driven  on  by  a  ruthless  necessity.  “  It 
may  be  as  well,”  he  remarks,  in  a  naive  passage,  “  to  note  that  the 
attempt  alluded  to  on  p.  10,  as  made  by  the  present  writer  to 
teach  his  daughter  the  orthodox  grammar,  ended  in  teaching  her, 
in  substance,  what  is  here  advocated,  and  that  in  the  process  not 
the  slightest  hitch  or  real  difficulty  was  realized.”  Our  compliments 
to  Miss  Hutchinson,  and  perhaps  she  will  explain  to  her  father 
that,  whatever  maybe  good  English,  par  excellent,  on  p.  12,  is 
certainly  bad  French.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  like  Mrs.  Squeers,  was  “no  grammarian”;  but  we 
fear  that  adjectives  will  survive  his  assault,  considering  all  the 
ill-usage  which  they  have  with  impunity  endured. 

Readings  in  Social  Economy  is  a  very  unpretending,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thoroughly  useful  little  book.  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  has  put  together  for  the  use  of 
beginners  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy,  and  has 
added  to  them  certain  mural  maxims  which  are  unquestionably 
true,  if  not  very  novel  or  striking.  This  is  Mrs.  Miller’s  own 
account  of  her  subject : — 

Social  economy  deals  with  man’s  daily  life  as  it  goes  on  in  the  world 
in  which  we  exist.  It  aims  at  providing  us  with  information  which  will 
be  to  us  something  like  what  a  chart  is  to  the  sailor.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  strive  to  desire  always  to  do  what  we  ought,  because  it  is  of  no 
more  use  to  merely  know  what  we  should  do,  without  trying  to  do  it,  than 
a  chart  would  be  to  the  sailor  without  the  compass  to  guide  him.  But  to 
know  how  we  should  act  in  many  positions  in  life,  and  to  desire  always  to 
do  what  is  right,  put  together,  will  make  us  good  and  useful  members  of 
the  human  family,  and  give  us  our  only  chance  of  being  personally  happy 
and  prosperous. 

I  know  what’s  right,  nor  only  so, 

But  also  practice  what  I  know, 

as  tbe  sacred  poet  more  tersely  put  it.  A  work  like  Mrs. 
Miller's  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  minute  criticism.  We  can 
heartily  praise  its  style,  which  is  so  clear  that  any  one  able  to 
read  may  understand  it.  The  School  Board’s  Syllabus,  from 
which  Mrs.  Miller  quotes,  contains  the  threefold  division  of 
political  economy,  according  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  or  exchange  of  wealth.  It  seems  impossible  to 
remove  by  any  process  the  popular  misconceptions  of  what  political 
economy  means.  Even  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  last  instalment  of  his 
Life  of  Carlyle,  say9  that,  in  spite  of  political  economy,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  justice.  He  mightas  well  say  that,  in  spite  of  arithmetic, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion.  There  is  probably  no  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  false  impressions  which  may  be 
produced  by  an  unfortunate  name.  Mrs.  Miller  is  of  course  aware 
that  economic  science  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  politics, 
and  that  economy  has  other  meanings  besides  retrenchment.  Her 
account  of  labour,  capital,  wages,  and  the  rest  is  both  clear  and 
sound.  The  perusal  of  her  modest  pages  would  indeed  do  much 
to  render  impossible  such  absurd  disputes  as  that  which  Mr.  Henry 
George  recently  started  about  the  source  of  capital  and  where 
wages  came  from.  “Wealth,  then,”  says  Mrs.  Miller,  “in  the 
form  of  tools,  machines,  buildings,  and  a  store  from  which  to  pay 
labourers,  is  as  essential  for  production  as  labour.  Labour  alone 
cannot  produce  wealth  with  the  rapidity  and  the  full  return  which 
it  gets  in  civilized  communities.  Wealth  is  produced  in  all  its 
forms  among  us  by  the  aid  of  savings  from  past  labour,  which  are 
applied  by  the  persons  who  possess  them  to  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  wealth.”  If  Mr.  George  had  only  realised  that  the 
essence  of  productive  labour  is  to  produce  more  than  the  labourer 
consumes,  that  out  of  the  surplus  other  labour  is  paid,  but  that 
an  ordinary  labourer  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  he  has  accu¬ 
mulated  capital  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  requires  an  advance 
from  the  capitalist,  he  might  have  saved  himself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  tine  writing. 

Mr.  John  Masson's  most  interesting  little  book  has  evidently 
been  a  labour  of  love.  Mr.  Masson  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Lucretius,  as  a  physicist,  a  poet,  and  a  man.  Of  his  poetic  ex¬ 
cellence,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  If  the  atomic 
theory  were  as  dead  as  the  geography  of  Ilecataeus  or  the  doctrine 
of  Heraclitus  about  the  sun,  the  De  Rerum  Naturd  would  still 
exert  its  remarkable  fascination  over  the  minds  of  its  readers.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  in  all  ages  since  he  wrote  the  popularity 
of  Lucretius  has  been  as  great  among  believers  as  among  sceptics. 
For  one  thing,  of  course,  the  religion  which  he  denounced  as  the 
cause  of  so  many  evils,  the  religion  which  prompted  the  sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  is  dead  beyond  the  power  of  neo-Pagan  revivalism 
to  restore  it.  What  Lucretius  would  have  said  of  its  successor 
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can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  His  “  rich  production  makes 
tlie  glory”  of  Venus  “fly  along  the  Italian  fields,”  and  among 
the  Britons  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  lays  that  have 
indeed  long  outlasted  her  deity.  The  greatest  master  among 
the  Romans  of  the  pomp  of  verse — celebrated,  (here  can  be 
little  doubt,  by  Virgil,  and  studied,  in  Mr.  Munro’s  opinion,  by 
■Catullus — Lucretius  remains  perhaps  the  noblest  instance  of 
scientific  united  with  poetic  gifts.  No  book  in  the  world  is 
penetrated  with  a  loftier  morality  than  this  most  splendid  of 
philosophical  poems.  Lucretius  has  extolled  the  beauty  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  lines  which  have  not  been  surpassed  by  A  irgil 
■  or  by  Milton.  He  has  poured  upon  the  life  of  indulgence  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scorn  more  stately  than  Juvenal’s  and  saner  than  Carlyle’s. 
How  far  Lucretius  was  an  original  theorist,  and  how  far  he  was 
a  mere  interpreter  of  Epicurus,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
say.  We  cannot  call  up  Epicurus  to  speak  for  himself  any  more 
than  we  can  ask  Socrates  if  he  accepts  what  Plato  has  put 
into  his  mouth.  We  must  take  the  Platonic  Socrates  and  the 
Lucretian  Epicurus,  and  be  thankful  that  haughty  time  has  been 
so  just.  Lucretius  himself  never  claims  originality,  and  labours 
only,  like  Plato,  for  the  greater  glory  of  his  master.  Those  who 
nare  to  compare  or  contrast  the  Memorabilia  with  the  Crito  or  the 
Phcedo  will  reflect  that  Epicurus  had  not  his  Xenophon.  Mr. 
Masson  traces,  with  great  clearness  and  ability,  the  influence  which 
the  Epicurean  theory  of  atoms  has  exercised  upon  modern  scien¬ 
tific  thought.  Gassendi  revived  it,  and  from  Gassendi  it  passed 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  to  Boyle,  the  “  father  of  chemistry.”  The 
modern  atomic  theory,  as  worked  out  by  Dalton,  is  but  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  discovery  which  is  generally  called  after  the  name 
of  Epicurus,  but  which  is  sometimes  carried  still  further  back,  and 
attributed  to  the  genius  of  Democritus.  There  is  nothing  better 
in  Mr.  Masson’s  book  than  his  chapter  on  what  he  calls  the 
“  impassable  gulf  between  dead  atoms  and  the  world  with  all 
its  life.”  Lucretius  did  not  attempt  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  chasm.  Modern  materialism,  as  is  well  known,  has  made 
the  effort,  and  conceives  itself  to  have  succeeded.  Mr.  Masson’s 
criticism  on  this  point  i3  necessarily  brief,  and  he  devotes 
too  much  of  it  to  an  examination  of  the  controversy  which 
took  place  some  ten  years  ago  between  Professor  Tyndall  and 
Dr.  Martineau.  “But,”'  he  concludes  by  saying,  “is  not  the 
working  of  the  One  Power  on  Matter  something  more  strange 
and  beautiful  than  we  were  wont  to  think  ?  Matter  in  every 
shape — from  the  dead  mass  throbbing  with  countless,  unseen 
movements  which  mind  can  barely  imagine,  to  the  little  company 
of  snowdrops  hanging  their  heads  where  a  month  before  was 
bare,  black  ground — is  yet  more  mysterious  than  before.”  But 
Mr.  Masson  does  not  confine  his  examination  to  the  scientific 
doctrines  of  Lucretius.  He  comments  also  with  singular  insight 
on  that  marvellous  combination  of  thirst  for  knowledge  and  love 
of  art  in  which  Lucretius  has  perhaps  had  no  rival  except  Goethe. 
“  Lucretius’s  picture  of  a  river  in  flood,”  says  Mr.  Masson,  “  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  force  at  work  according  to  natural  law.  But 
it  contains  also  something  more — something  which  we  may  find 
in  Wordsworth,  but  for  which  we  might  for  ever  search  the  pages 
of  the  science  primers  in  vain.”  Another  parallel  of  Mr.  Masson’s 
Is  original  and  striking.  Speaking  of  Victor  Hugo,  he  says : — 
“  Both  he  and  Lucretius  have  at  command  words  of  the  same 
strange  and  almost  magic  potency.  Moreover,  each  of  them  con¬ 
stantly  realizes  the  utter  weakness  of  man  amid  the  dread  powers 
of  Nature.  And  do  not  both  poets  convey  to  us  the  same  sense 
of  a  background  of  tempest  and  terror  which  surrounds  our  human 
life  ?  ” 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  O  pectora  caeca  ! 

Qualibus  in  tenebris  vita;,  quantisque  periclis 

Degitur  hoc  a;vi  quodcunque  est ! 

En  force  de  marcher  l’homme  erre,  l’esprit  doute, 

Tous  lnissent  quelque  chose  aux  buissons  de  la  route  ; 

Les  troupeaux  leur  toison,  et  l’homme  sa  vertu. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  decide,”  says  Mr.  Masson  in  conclusion, 
“  whether  Lucretius  is  to  be  viewed  primarily  as  the  opponent  of 
Paganism  or  as  a  physical  inquirer ;  whether  his  strongest  craving 
was  to  pursue  science  or  to  cast  out  the  superstitious  terror  of  a 
false  and  insufficient  creed.”  In  any  case,  this  unpretending  work 
is  a  great  assistance  in  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  in  the  world. 

In  his  Supplement  Professor  Sidgwick  has  embodied  all  the 
important  additions  and  alterations  made  for  the  third  edition  of 
his  well-known  book.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  read  into  the 
second  edition.  Possessors  of  the  first  edition  have,  perhaps,  some 
reason  to  complain  of  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  No  man’s  second 
thoughts  are  more  copious  or  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Sidgwick’s. 
His  perfect  candour  and  his  absolute  freedom  from  avoidable  bias 
in  favour  of  his  own  conclusions  make  it  certain  that  he  will 
attach  at  least  their  proper  value  to  all  assaults  upon  his  published 
opinions.  He  states  his  objects  in  this  case  to  be  “  (i)  to  remove 
obscurities,  ambiguities,  and  minor  inconsistencies  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  my  views,  which  the  criticism  of  others  or  my  own  reflec¬ 
tion  have  enabled  me  to  discover ;  or  (2),  to  treat  as  fully  as 
seemed  desirable  certain  parts  or  aspects  of  the  subject  which  I 
had  either  passed  over  altogether  or  discussed  too  slightly  in  mv 
previous  editions,  and  on  which  it  now  appears  to  me  important 
to  explain  my  opinions,  either  for  the  greater  completeness  of  my 
treatise — according  to  my  own  view  of  the  subject — or  for  its 
better  adaptation  to  the  present  state  of  ethical  thought  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  .  Since  his  Methods  of  Ethics  was  first  published,  Mr. 
Sidgwick  has  become  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cam¬ 


bridge,  a  post  for  which  no  man  living  was  better  fitted.  The 
thorough,  dispassionate  treatment  of  ethical  problems  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  book  was  agreeably  accompanied  by  a  style  decidedly, 
and  perhaps  intentionally,  Aristotelian.  The  present  Supplement 
is  full  of  interesting  matter,  treated  with  judicial  impartiality. 


SPORT  IN  TIIE  HIGHLANDS  AND  LOWLANDS  OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

MR.  SPEEDY’S  book  will  take  its  place  beside  The  Moor  and 
the  Loch  on  the  bookshelves  of  sportsmen  and  amateur 
naturalists.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Sport  in  the  High¬ 
lands  and  Loivlands  is  quite  as  fascinating,  by  virtue  of  description 
of  adventure  and  incident,  as  its  delightful  predecessor.  But  Mr. 
Speedy  is  even  a  more  thorough  guide  to  all  that  the  shooter  and 
angler  wants  to  know  north  of  the  Tweed  than  the  author  of  The 
Moor  and  the  Loch.  Taking  the  advice  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
rendered  by  Jeremy  Collier,  Mr.  Speedy  drives  at  practice.  A 
more  practical  manual  and  guide,  more  sensible  advice  about 
taking  moors  and  forests,  about  training  and  breaking  dogs,  about 
selecting  and  using  a  gun,  about  arranging  drives  and.  working  the 
moors,  about  salmon  and  trout  flies,  and  all  that  pertains  to  fur 
and  fin  and  feather,  we  know  not  where  to  find.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Speedy  deficient  in  the  graces  of  interesting  anecdote,  as  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  by  examples.  Finally,  the  woodcuts  in  the  book — 
studies  of  grouse  and  red-deer  and  river  scenery — are  often 
excellent. 

Perhaps  written  counsels,  things  we  read  in  a  book,  can  never 
have  the  value  of  the  experience  we  pick  up  on  the  hills  or  by  the 
water-side.  Few  men  begin,  like  Mr.  Briggs,  to  be  sportsmen  in 
middle  life,  and  without  boyish  experience.  If  any  Mr.  Briggses 
there  be,  they  will  find  Mr.  Speedy  quite  invaluable.  But  the 
qualities  of  the  “  duffer  ”  are  inborn,  we  fear,  and  neither  advice 
nor  experience  can  eradicate  them.  “  A  rod,  the  joints  of  which 
have  proved  faulty,  a  line  or  cast  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
the  using  of  flies  or  bait  incompatible  with  the  season  and  the 
state  of  the  lake  or  river,  have  each  in  turn  contributed  to  convert 
what  might  have  been  a  day  of  piscatorial  enjoyment  into  one 
of  worry  and  dissatisfaction.”  Only  he  who  has  seen  the  top-joint 
of  his  rod  slip,  and  slide  down  the  line,  when  a  salmon  had  been 
well  hooked,  can  estimate  the  conduct  of  the  gilly  who  did  not  tie 
the  joints  together.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  blame  the  gilly,  for 
if  you  want  a  thing  well  done  you  must  do  it  yourself.  However, 
there  are  points  on  which  advice  may  really  he  of  service,  for 
every  man  lacks  experience  when  he  takes  his  first  Highland 
shooting.  lie  may  fancy  himself  well  skilled  in  the  ways  of 
men,  but  he  will  probably  find  the  ways  of  Highland  lairds, 
sheep-farmers,  factors,  and  sporting  agents  hard  to  find  out.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Speedy  remarks  on  the  untrustworthiness  of 
advertisements.  “  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  by  some  experienced  and  reliable  sportsman  or 
keeper,  with  dogs,  be  made  before  the  rent  or  conditions  of  let  are 
seriously  entertained.”  Don’t  be  led  away  by  promises  of  “  plenty 
of  ptarmigan  and  mountain  hares.”  Good  ground  for  ptarmigan 
may  mean  good  ground  for  the  Alpine  Oiub,  and  may  afford 
capital  exercise,  and  many  beautiful  views,  but  it  is  useless  for 
grouse.  As  to  blue  hares,  Mr.  Speedy  says  that  their  numbers 
have  greatly  decreased  in  late  years ;  besides,  of  shooting  blue 
hares,  as  of  all  earthly  pleasure,  comes  satiety.  There  are  many 
other  essential  points  to  be  noted,  in  lodge,  kennels,  stables,  roads, 
supplies,  and  so  forth.  The  best  moor  would  give  little  enjoyment 
if  isolated  in  a  desolate  region  to  which  access  can  only  now  and 
then  be  had,  during  favourable  weather,  in  boats.  Mr.  Speedy 
justly  recommends  that,  in  the  choice  of  a  moor,  “ facilities  for 
angling  should  not  be  ignored.”  Mr.  Speedy  seems  to  be  a  hearty  all¬ 
round  sportsman,  but  we  almost  fancy  his  heart  is  more  set  on  the 
loch  and  the  river-side  than  even  on  the  moor  or  the  forest.  It  is 
an  amiable  weakness.  lie  says  that  “  many  sportsmen  who  have 
no  special  taste  for  fishing  are  apt  to  undervalue  and  overlook  it. 
It  is  after  being  doomed  to  the  monotony  of  a  shooting-lodge  for 
several  wet  days  in  succession  that  the  advantages  of  a  good  trout- 
ing  lake  and  a  few  mountain  streams  are  fully  appreciated.”  If  he 
could  only  have  the  loch  and  the  sea-trout,  running  up  the  brown 
swollen  burns,  many  a  contemplative  soul  would  let  the  deer  and 
the  grouse  take  care  of  themselves.  But  by  a  hard  fortune  a  man 
cannot  often  take  the  fishing,  while  a  stranger  who  cares  not  for 
it  rents  the  forest.  The  spectacle  of  man,  however  peaceful,  is 
odious  to  the  proud  and  exclusive  deer-stalker.  As  to  forests 
and  the  glowing  fictions  of  advertisers,  Mr.  Speedy  tells  an 
excellent  story.  Some  men  took  a  Perthshire  moor,  chiefly 
because  the  advertisements  spoke  of  chances  of  stalking.  In 
May  the  tenants  themselves  saw  a  number  of  deer  on  the  ground, 
and  fancied  that  if  deer  dwelt  there  in  May  they  would  not 
be  absent  in  September.  The  enthusiasts  bought  rifles,  set  up 
a  target,  and  practised  to  their  heart's  content.  Nothing  i3 
easier  than  to  hit  an  iron  red-deer  about  the  heart  at  a  hundred 
yards,  it  is  as  simple  as  breaking  the  stem  of  a  wineglass  with 
a  pistol-shot  at  fifteen  paces.  “  The  glass  has  not  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,”  as  Considine  remarked,  and  the  iron  deer  cannot  make 
your  heart  beat  audibly,  with  the  sound  of  a  husky  pump  out  of 
order.  But  the  stalkers  soon  learned  to  their  dismay  that  not  one 
deer  had  been  killed  on  the  moor  during  the  stalking  season  for 
twenty  years.  Nature  teaches  the  stags  and  hinds  to  withdraw 
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•when  stalking  begins  to  corries  that  gather  the  wind  from  every 
quarter  and  to  places  inaccessible.  Yet  our  friends,  or  some  other 
sportsmen  in  the  same  case,  did  get  a  good  head  after  all,  and 
in  a  manner  as  exciting  as  it  was  unprecedented  and,  we  fear, 
unsportsmanlike.  By  the  way,  why  did  Mr.  Browning  direct  that 
rhymed  apologue  of  the  Highlander  who  stabbed  the  stag  at 
sportsmen  ?  The  Highlander’s  conduct  was  unsportsmanlike  in 
the  extreme.  To  return  to  our  friends.  October  came,  the 
rutting  season  began,  snow  fell  heavily.  They  readily  picked 
out  a  stag  on  the  white  ground  and  stalked  him.  He  passed 
at  a  considerable  distance,  offering  his  broad  side  to  the  rifles, 
aud  four  barrels  missed  him.  The  stag,  bewildered,  stood 
still  and  gazed  about  him,  was  saluted  with  another  volley, 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  the  enemy,  ran  away,  while  bullets 
were  showered  on  the  line  of  his  retreat.  All  ihis  is  horribly 
irregular  and  painful  to  report.  There  was  worse  to  come. 
The  shooters  found,  like  our  men  at  Majuba,  that  in  their  ex¬ 
citement  they  had  not  put  up  their  sights  to  the  right  elevation. 
The  Southrons  determined  to  follow  the  stag,  and  very  reluctantly 
the  keeper  followed  them.  They  met  seven  other  stags,  chased 
them,  and  fired  at  large,  from  four  hundred  yards,  into  a  group  of 
four  stags.  One  seemed  to  be  touched  on  the  head  or  horn,  and  a 
certain  shooter  set  off  to  run  after  these  four.  A  wilder  stern 
chase  was  never  attempted  ;  but  it  had  its  reward.  A  spent 
bullet,  fired  at  the  leading  stag,  struck  the  third  one,  and 
brought  him  rolling  down  the  hill.  “  Deer-stalking  such  as  we 
have  described  will  no  doubt  be  condemned  as  an  outrage,”  says 
Mr.  Speedy.  But  probably  excitement  in  the  wild  white  hills  had 
reduced  the  men  to  the  condition  of  the  savage  hunter  who  thinks 
as  little  of  propriety  as  Contarini  Fleming  did  of  “  their  laws  of 
mock  combat.”  It  is  a  curious  fact,  when  we  remember  the 
agility  of  deer,  that  they  seldom  or  never  cross  the  low  fences, 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  on  the  Highland  Railway.  This  is  the 
more  peculiar,  as  very  high  fences  are  needed  to  keep  red-deer  in 
forest  from  descending  on  the  grounds  near  the  lodge  in  winter. 
Mr.  Speedy  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  cast  deer-horns  (deer  shed¬ 
ding  their  antlers  yearly)  by  the  habit  of  eating  their  own  horns 
which  has  been  detected  in  these  animals.  “  If  not  sought  for  at 
shedding-time,  pieces  of  them  only  will  be  found,  three  or  four 
inches  long",  with  the  burr  end  intact,  while  the  marks  of  chewing 
are  quite  visible.”  Hinds  share  this  curious  taste  with  stags. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Speedy’s  method  with  dogs  (which  is  not 
merely  “  to  chain  them  up  and  lam  them  till  they  quiver  like  a 
haspen  leaf”),  we  may  quote  his  manner  of  curing  hen-killers : — 

We  applied  a  rather  novel  cure,  which  proved  most  effectual,  and  would 
recommend  all  who  may  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  adopt  it. 
There  was  in  the  hen-house  an  old  bird  which  was  a  persistent  “  clucker,” 
and  a  positive  nuisance  by  keeping  the  laying  hens  out  of  the  nests.  We 
secured  the  brace  of  pups  with  a  pair  of  couples,  taking  care  that  the  chain 
was  very  short.  We  then  tied,  with  a  piece  of  cord,  the  old  hen  to  the 
chain,  which  by  no  means  relished  the  company  into  which  she  had  been 
involuntarily  introduced.  She  screamed,  fluttered  with  her  wings,  and 
extended  her  legs  in  struggling  to  escape.  The  spectacle  was  to  the 
humanitarian  mind  not  a  very  inviting  one,  and  might  probably  have 
brought  some  one  into  trouble  had  an  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  turned  up.  The  pups  concluded  that  the 
hen  was  the  cause  of  their  being  tortured  and  tormented  ;  and  they  iu 
their  turn  also  struggled  hard  to  escape  from  their  unenviable  position. 
After  leaving  them  together  for  wellnigh  half  an  hour,  we  liberated  the 
trio.  The  result  was  that  the  hen  was  for  the  time  being  effectually  cured 
of  her  clucking  propensities,  and  the  pups  from  poultry-hunting. 

On  fishing,  whether  for  trout  or  salmon,  Mr.  Speedy  writes  in  as 
practical  and  interesting  a  style  as  on  shooting  and  deer-stalking. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  both  the  Highland  and  the 
Border  waters.  The  day  for  the  beautiful  streams  of  Southern 
Scotland  has,  we  fear,  gone  by.  The  manufacturers  have  polluted 
the  waters  and  poisoned  the  trout,  while  the  multitude  of  anglers 
is  simply  astonishing.  Twenty  years  ago  you  might  fish  all  day, 
and  scarcely  meet  a  rival,  where  now  every  pool  has  three  or  four 
“  weaver  laddies”  wading  deep  in  it,  and  wading,  too  often,  just 
where  their  flies  ought  to  alight.  He  would  be  hard-hearted  who 
grudged  laborious  men  this  cheap  and  healthy  amusement,  nor  do 
we  grudge  it  while  they  fish  fair.  But  (not  to  speak  of  dynamite) 
salmon  roe,  an  illegal  bait,  is  freely  used  with  murderous  effect. 
Mr.  Speedy  describes  thus  the  only  too  familiar  method  of  the 
salmon-roe  poacher : — • 

In  the  early  spring  of  1881,  we  visited  the  Whitadder  on  an  angling 
excursion.  The  day  was  exceedingly  cold,  with  one  of  those  dry  piercing 
cast  winds  so  general  at  that  season.  On  wending  our  way  up  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  discovered  a  somewhat  suspicious-looking  individual  fish¬ 
ing,  apparently  with  the  worm,  in  a  splendid  pool  immediately  above 
Hutton  Bridge.  After  walking  up  the  side  of  the  river  for  several  miles, 
we  put  up  our  rod  and  fished  downwards.  Before  we  again  reached  the 
bridge  it  was  wellnigh  dusk,  and  to  our  surprise  we  found  there  the  same 
individual  we  had  observed  in  the  forenoon,  standing  on  the  identical  spot ; 
and  so  eagerly  and  successfully  was  he  prosecutiug  his  deadly  work,  that 
we  were  able  to  approach  within  some  half-a-dozen  yards  of  him  undis¬ 
covered.  His  basket  stood  upon  the  grassy  bank  by  bis  side,  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  several  dozen  of  splendid  yellow  trout,  and  a  couple  of  sea- 
trout  kelts.  Being  fully  aware  that  his  stationary  position  and  his  re¬ 
markable  success  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  using  salmon  roe  as  a 
bait,  we  remarked  that  “  the  trout  were  taking  much  better  with  the  roe 
than  they  were  doing  with  the  fly.”  He  growled  assent,  evidently  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  was  aware  we  clearly  apprehended  the  situation ;  and 
recognising  that  our  remarks  were  made  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  he  freely 
entered  into  conversation  with  us  on  the  subject.  VVe  then  learned  that, 
before  putting  up  his  rod,  he  broke  down  about  a  couple  of  ounces  of  pre¬ 
served  roe,  and  threw  it  into  the  top  of  the  pool,  a  few  yards  below  where 
the  action  of  the  current  had  ceased  to  be  perceptible.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  attract  the  fish  towards  that  spot,  near  to  which  he  had  been  casting 
his  line  for  several  hours  in  succession,  with  the  merciless  result  which  we 
have  mentioned. 


This  is  by  no  means  the  only,  nor  even  the  worst,  kind  of  poaching-. 
Gangs  of  scoundrels  net  every  pool  and  stream  for  many  miles 
round  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  Attempts  to  check  this 
by  organizing  angling  clubs  with  a  half-crown  subscription  are 
sometimes  denounced  as  tbe  devices  of  Tory  lairds.  Soon  there 
will  not  be  a  trout  in  Teviot  bigger  than  a  finger's  length.  Salmon¬ 
poaching  with  lights  and  spears  is,  at  least,  picturesque.  Mr. 
Speedy  gives  the  following  very  judicious  advice  on  the  topic  of 
the  prevention  of  salmon-poaching,  with  which  we  close  our 
review  of  his  useful  and  interesting  volume : — 

How  salmon  are  to  he  protected  during  the  spawning  season  in  the 
Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  is  a  problem  which  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Tweed  Commissioners  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  several 
appeals  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  severity  of  tbe  penalties  imposed, 
they  have  signally  failed  to  accomplish  their  end.  The  penalties  in¬ 
flicted  under  the  Tweed  Acts  are  cumulative  and  oppressive,  while  the 
Commissioners  are  merciless  iu  their  exaction.  The  fines  imposed  for 
illegal  fishing,  or  for  having  leisters,  rake-hooks,  or  nets  in  possession, 
are  so  enormous  compared  with  those  imposed  for  many  other  more  grave 
crimes  and  police  offences,  and  are  so  anomalous,  as  to  bring  the  authority 
of  the  law  into  contempt.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  some  years  ago  a 
young  thoughtless  farmer  was  tried  iu  one  of  the  Border  towns  for  dis¬ 
charging  a  gun  at  a  vagrant  Irishman  who  had  paid  a  nocturnal  visit 
during  a  moonlight  night  to  his  farm-steading.  The  farmer  was  con¬ 
victed,  and  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  imposed  ;  while  shortly  thereafter 
a  mill-worker,  who  had  earned  a  character  for  being  a  notorious  river- 
poacher,  had  cumulative  penalties  inflicted  upon  him  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  pounds,  including  costs.  That  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  is  a  foul  blot  on  our  legislation.  If  the  Tweed  Com¬ 
missioners  would  have  their  Acts  amended  so  as  to  necessitate  the  taking 
off  the  nets  a  month  earlier  than  at  present— and  thereby  allow  anglers  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  to  have  an  interest  in  the  monopoly  now 
confined  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lower  waters — and  so  as  to  relax  some¬ 
what  the  penalties  for  not  returning  to  the  river  all  kelts  caught  with, 
the  rod  and  fly — we  venture  to  affirm  that  they  would  do  more  to  make 
poaching  disreputable,  and  to  protect  the  fish  during  the  breeding  season, 
than  any  Act  of  the  Legislature,  however  rigid  its  character. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Speedy  opposes  the 
“  Hunter's  Badge  ”  to  he  conferred  on  him  who  slays  a  salmon, 
stag,  seal,  and  eagle.  Why  kill  an  eagle  P  The  bird  is  rare,  and, 
at  this  rate,  will  soon  be  extinct. 


LOUDOX.* 

“  /'  iOME  here,  Marshal  Loudon,”  Frederic  said,  on  meeting 
his  old  opponent  at  the  Emperor's  table,  in  1 770 ;  “I  would 
rather  see  you  by  me  than  opposite  to  me.”  The  words  were 
generous,  for  the  King  had  had  bitter  experience  of  the  Marshal’s 
skill  and  determination.  How  great  a  soldier  Loudon  was  may 
be  pleasantly  learnt  from  the  volume  Colonel  Malleson  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  series  of  military  biographies.  The  author’s  name 
makes  it  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  he  has  produced  a 
valuable  and  interesting  book.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  the 
life  of  a  great  general.  In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  subject  of  such  a  memoir,, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  on  many  details  with  which  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  only  remotely  connected,  and  there  is  therefore  some 
danger  that  in  a  hook  of  this  kind  biographical  interest  should 
be  sacrificed  to  an  attempt  at  historical  completeness.  Colonel 
Malleson  has  saved  himself  from  this  danger  by  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  discretion.  He  forbears  to  overwhelm  his  readers  with  a 
mass  of  facts  belonging  rather  to  the  history  of  a  war  than  to 
the  career  of  a  single  leader,  and,  by  devoting  two  short  chapters 
to  such  notices  of  general  events  as  are  needful  for  his  purpose, 
he  manages  to  keep  Loudon  himself  before  our  eyes  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  volume.  While  military  matters  are  treated 
with  minuteness,  all  unnecessary  technicality  is  carefully  avoided. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  description  of  the  fortifications 
of  Schweidnitz,  where  terms  of  art  are  necessarily  employed,  the 
narrative  will  present  no  difficulty  to  the  non-military  reader. 
The  scenes  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  Loudon's  career  are 
described  with  a  precision  which  can  only  be  the  result  of 
personal  observation,  and  the  geography  of  his  movements  is 
illustrated  by  three  excellent  maps  on  paper,  and  one  on  linen 
reprinted  from  Vol.  viii.  of  Carlyle’s  Frederic  the  Great ,  and 
representing  the  battle-ground  of  tbe  Seven  Years’  War.  A 
biographer  may  be  excused  if  he  rates  the  subject  of  bis  book 
as  highly  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  Loudon's  character  and  career 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
inclined  to  rebel  against  the  way  in  which  Colonel  Malleson 
has  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  other  leaders  to  heighten  that  of 
his  hero.  Of  Daun,  for  example,  he  simply  takes  the  view  of  the 
Vienna  mob,  who  pelted  the  general’s  wife  with  nightcaps.  Over¬ 
cautious  as  Daun  undoubtedly  was,  much  of  his  slowness,  we 
venture  to  think,  was  due  to  a  settled  policy  of  exhausting- 
Frederic’s  resources,  to  the  necessity  of  making  unwilling  allies 
bear  their  share  of  the  war,  and,  not  least,  to  orders  from  Vienna  ;. 
while  his  conduct  at  Torgau  should  have  forbidden  the  doubt  cast 
(p.  145)  on  his  courage.  In  spite  of  a  list  of  errata,  there  are 
several  proofs  that  this  volume  should  have  received  more  careful 
revision.  On  p.  3  Philip  II.  should  be  Philip  V. ;  on  p.  20 
Frederic  is  represented  as  jealous  of  the  French  success  in  Alsace 
— it  was,  of  course,  the  success  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  that, 
caused  him  uneasiness ;  and  on  p.  90  the  estate  granted  to  Loudon 
by  Maria  Theresa  is  said  to  have  been  in  Hungary,  while  on 

*  Loudon:  a  Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of  Gideon  Ernest,  Freiherr  von 
I  Am  don,  sometime  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  Forces.  By  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  With  Maps.  London ;  Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 
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p.  198,  where  the  name  of  the  place  is  spelt  differently,  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  in  Bohemia.  These  and  such-like  marks  of 
carelessness,  though,  of  course,  merely  slips,  are  considerable  dis¬ 
figurements  to  so  small  a  volume.  A  more  serious  mis'ake  occurs 
on  p.  3,  where  we  are  told  that  “  Emanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  Augustus  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  who 
had  married  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  put  forth  less 
extravagant  demands”  than  certain  other  sovereigns  who  disputed 
the  rights  of  Maria  Theresa.  Now,  as  Colonel  Malleson  has 
already  discussed  and  dismissed  the  claim  of  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  it  is 
impossible  to  class  this  amazing  statement  with  the  mere  slips 
already  noticed.  The  mention  of  Charles  Emanuel  III. — who, 
by  the  way,  married  Polyxena  of  Hesse — still  further  compli¬ 
cates  the  blunder,  as  it  exhibits  entire  ignorance  of  the  grounds  on 
which  tho  King  based  his  claim  to  the  Milanese.  A  superficial 
familiarity  with  the  political  history  of  the  period  in  which 
Loudon  lived  would  have  made  this  confusion  of  persons  and 
claims  impossible,  even  to  a  careless  writer. 

Gideon  Loudon,  who,  like  many  other  famous  soldiers  of  for¬ 
tune,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was  born  in  Livonia  in  1716.  lie 
began  his  military  career  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
first  saw  active  service  at  the  siege  of  Dantzig.  After  some  cam¬ 
paigns  under  Miinnich  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  he  found 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  any  further  war  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  and  determined  to  sell  his  sword  to  some  foreign  Power. 
Having  been  cured  by  a  rough  voyage  of  a  fancy  he  had  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  English  or  Hutch  navy,  he  went  to  Berlin  and  applied  for 
a  commission  in  Frederic’s  army.  It  is  interesting  to  read  how 
the  King  bade  the  man  whose  value  he  was  one  day  to  have  good 
cause  to  know  wait  for  six  months  for  an  answer.  With  true 
Scotch  patience  Loudon  waited,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  as 
a  copying  clerk,  until  he  heard  that  Frederic  had  declared  his 
dislike  to  his  face  and  figure.  Then  he  urged  his  request  again. 
“  I  must  indeed  have  many  squadrons  at  my  disposal  if  I  could 
give  one  to  every  foreign  officer  who  comes  to  Berlin”  was  the 
King's  answer  (p.  15).  And  so  Loudon  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Austrian  army.  For  a  while  he  commanded  a 
company  of  Pandours,  under  the  notorious  Baron  Trenck,  and 
served  in  Alsace,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  Silesia.  Before 
the  end  of  the  Silesian  War  he  left  the  service,  for  he  could  bear 
Trench’s  evil  deeds  no  longer.  Then  he  married  a  good  and  pretty 
wife,  obtained  a  commission  in  a  Croatian  regiment,  and  spent  ten 
•quiet  years.  They  were  not  years  of  idleness.  Full  of  faith  in 
himself,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  for  the  future  that  he 
believed  lay  before  him,  and  we  are  told  (p.  29)  that,  when  his 
wife  remonstrated  with  him  for  incessantly  studying  a  certain 
large  map,  he  replied,  “  Leave  me  alone,  my  dear,  the  know¬ 
ledge  I  am  now  acquiring  will  be  useful  to  me  when  I  be¬ 
come  Field-Marshal.”  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  Kaunitz  gave  him  the  command  of  a  battalion  of 
Croats,  and  sent  him  to  join  Browne’s  army  in  Bohemia.  At 
Lobositz,  where  he  was  ordered  to  hold  the  key  of  the  Austrian 
position  with  a  miserably  insufficient  force,  he  learnt,  Colonel 
Malleson  believes,  from  the  onslaught  that  overthrew  him  and  so 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  whole  army,  that  the  wisest  method  of 
attack  was  a  furious  charge  on  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy. 
The  experience  he  was  thus  forced  to  buy  so  dearly  decided  the 
special  character  of  his  military  career.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
showed  how  brilliant  that  career  would  probably  be.  When  the 
battle  of  Leuthen  had  made  Frederic  master  of  Silesia,  the  King 
determined  to  march  on  Vienna  by  way  of  Moravia.  His  course 
was  checked  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  Olmiitz.  Everything  de¬ 
pended  on  the  success  of  the  Austrians  in  cutting  off  his  supplies, 
and  Loudon  was  sent  by  Daun  to  intercept  an  immense  convoy 
despatched  for  his  relief.  In  conjunction  with  Sziskowitz  he  de¬ 
feated  Ziethen,  who  commanded  the  escort,  after  a  desperate 
conflict.  Of  the  4,000  wagons  on  which  the  hopes  of  Frederic 
depended  only  200  reached  his  camp  ;  he  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  and  turn  back  towards  Silesia.  For  a  month,  however, 
Loudon  baffied  his  retreat  by  a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres. 
Daun’s  vigorous  action  in  attacking  Frederic’s  entrenchments  at 
Hochkirch  is  justly  attributed  to  the  advice  of  Loudon,  who  was 
then  second  in  command.  And  though  after  his  defeat  Frederic 
succeeded  in  retreating  to  Gorlitz,  Loudon  made  “  the  King’s 
whole  march  a  continued  fight.”  For  these  services  he  was  made 
a  Baron  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Duchy  and  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  received  the  grant  of  the  estate  in  Bohemia  already 
noticed.  A  clear  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  battle  of 
Kunersdorf,  where  Loudon,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Austrian 
force,  acted  in  conjunction  with  Soltikoff.  After  describing  in 
detail  the  decisive  stages  of  the  battle,  Colonel  Malleson  sums  up 
Loudon’s  share  in  the  hard-won  victory  : — 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  to  him  and  to  his  Austrians  the  defeat 
of  Frederic  was  due.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  front  line,  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  counted  on  victory.  It  was,  first,  Loudon’s  rude  cavalry 
charge ;  and,  secondly,  the  obstinate  defence  by  his  infantry  of  the 
Kuhgrund,  which  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  enabled  the  Russians  to 
rally  from  their  earlier  defeat. — P.  104. 

During  the  campaign  of  1761  Loudon,  now  holding  the  rank  of 
Feldzeugmeister,  was  invested  with  an  independent  command. 
The  moral  effect  of  his  victory  over  Fouquet  at  Landshut  is  well 
pointed  out.  ‘‘Is  it  only  to  me  that  such  misfortunes  happen?  ” 
Frederic  exclaimed  almost  in  despair.  The  storming  of  Glatz 
followed  next,  and  this  compelled  the  King  to  raise  the  siege  of 


Dresden  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Silesia.  Surprised  and 
defeated  at  Liegnitz,  a  disaster  Colonel  Malleson  describes  as  duo 
“  to  the  dilatoriness  of  Daun  and  the  want  of  enterprise  of  Lacy  ’’ 
(p.  240),  Loudon  effected  a  retreat  which  roused  the  King’s  ad¬ 
miration.  “  Look  there,”  he  said,  “  Loudon  sets  us  an  example  of 
the  proper  mode  of  retiring.”  Although  freed  from  the  command 
of  Daun,  hi3  movements  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  were  fettered  by  orders  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Russians.  Home  politics  made  the  Russian  generals  anxious  to 
do  Frederic  as  little  harm  as  possible,  and,  when  marching  “  in 
earnest,”  Boutourlin  did  not  accomplish  more  than  five  miles  a 
day.  How  Loudon,  in  the  face  of  Frederic,  succeeded  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  junction  with  this  “crawling  ally”  should  be  read  in 
Colonel  Malleson’s  own  words  ;  he  pronounces  it  “  one  of  the 
greatest  military  feats  achieved  during  the  war.”  Finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
King's  lines,  Loudon  carried  out  a  daring  plan  he  had  formed  for 
an  assault  on  Sehweidnitz.  A  vivid  account  is  given  of  this  re¬ 
markable  achievement,  which  enabled  the  Austrians  for  the  first 
time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  make  their  winter  quarters 
in  Silesia.  Important  as  Loudon's  success  was,  only  the  personal 
intercession  of  the  Emperor  saved  him  from  disgrace,  for  he  had 
presumed  to  conquer  without  the  command  of  the  Aulic  Council. 
It  was  not  in  point  of  military  skill  alone  that  the  Austrian 
generals  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  matched  with  the  Prussian 
King.  When  the  war  was  over  Loudon  spent  fourteen  quiet 
years,  first  on  his  estate  in  Bohemia,  and  then  not  far  from 
Vienna.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  created  a  field 
marshal  (the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  himself  he  had 
made  many  years  before),  and  took  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession.  Not  even  Colonel 
Malleson’s  descriptive  powers  can  invest  the  movements  of  that 
abortive  war  with  interest.  Prescribed  space — the  curse  of  those 
who  write  books  to  furm  part  of  a  series — prevents  a  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  Loudon’s  part  in  the  Turkish  war,  though  the  crowning 
victory  of  his  life,  the  taking  of  Belgrade  in  1789,  is  excellently 
told.  The  next  year  he  died  of  ague  fever.  “  ‘  Providence,’ he 
said,  as  he  lay  a-duug,  ‘  raised  me  from  the  dust  to  a  greatness 
I  never  sought.  I  have  always  only  tried  to  do  my  duty.’  ”  It 
had,  indeed,  been  a  great  career,  and  Colonel  Malleson  has  described 
it  not  unworthily. 


LES  FILLES  DE  JOHN  BULL. 

ALTHOUGH  it  had  not  been  our  intention  to  make  any 
further  comment  on  M.  Max  O’Rell’s  book,  we  have  been 
led  to  alter  our  decision  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  (Field  &  Tuer),  in  which  M.  Max  O’Rell  has  elaborately  done 
into  English  all  those  passages  in  his  book  which  make  it  repre¬ 
hensible.  For  the  excellent  reason  with  which  Thackeray  credited 
Sterne  for  writing  his  strictures  on  his  wife  in  Latin  rather  than 
in  English,  we  prefer  dealing  with  the  original  French  version  of 
M.  Max  O’Rell’s  stuff  to  making  extracts  from  the  English 
edition.  The  keynote  of  this  eminently  characteristic  production 
is  struck  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume  to  “  Mistress  John 
Bull” — one  of  the  most  perfectly  wrought  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  vul¬ 
garity  and  bad  taste  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with. 
“  N’allez  pas  froncer  le  sourcil,  encore  moins  vous  dcrier :  Shock¬ 
ing!”  exclaims  the  author;  “  je  vous  assure  que  vous  pouvez 
feuilleter  ce  volume  d’un  bout  a  l’autresans  crainte  de  vous  heurter 
contre  aucune  indiscretion  ” — and  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
book  are  such  that  it  does  not  seem  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  an  ordinary  decent  household.  ITow  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  a  book  containing  such  passages  has  been  so  blandly 
discoursed  upon  by  the  daily  press  is  a  puzzle  of  which  we 
may  simply  leave  the  solution  to  our  readers.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  state  that  in  one  or  two  quarters  we  have  met  with  gentle 
plaints  to  the  effect  that  M.  Max  O'Kell  has  “  guarded  him¬ 
self  less  than  might  have  been  expected  ” — a  remark  which  gives 
about  as  accurate  a  notion  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  if  one 
were  to  say  of  a  man  who  should  gorge  himself  with  carrion 
that  he  seemed  fond  of  a  coarsely  flavoured  form  of  apple  pie.  It 
is  proverbial  that  coarseness  and  dulness  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  accordingly  we  find  Les  Filles  de  John  Bull  very  heavy 
reading.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  has  this  serious  fault,  which 
is  common  to  its  kind,  that  it  could  not  possibly  convey  any  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  to  any  one  who  did  not  already  understand  more 
of  the  subject  than  the  writer  of  it.  Then,  too,  M.  Max  O'Rell 
stands  pre-eminent  among  his  countrymen  for  a  total  absence  of 
anything  remotely  approaching  to  a  sense  of  humour— a  defect 
which  becomes  most  painfully  apparent  in  several  cumbrous 
efforts  at  lively  description  of  character.  One  short  extract  will 
suffice  to  show  to  what  extent  M.  Max  O’Rell  is  fitted  to  speak 
with  authority  on  English  home  life  “  Pour  John  la  femme  est 
presque  un  mal  nScessaire  ;  l’epouse,  une  assoeiee  de  sa  raison 
sociale  [whatever  that  may  mean] ;  l’amour,  une  petite  corvde 
plus  ou  moins  ddsagidable,  et  qui  frise  l’impolitesse.”  Of  course 
we  are  sharply  reproached  by  him  for  not  employing  the  second 
person  singular  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  are  deeply  pitied 
for  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the  “  formula  sacramentelle : 
ce  si  tu  savais  comme  je  t’aime.”  Any  one  conversant  with 
the  method  of  criticism  adopted  towards  things  English  by  a 
certain  class  of  vu’gar  Frenchmen  will  expect,  on  reading  this, 
to  come  before  long  on  some  invidious  remarks  concerning  tho 
way  in  which  sous  treat  their  mothers  in  France  and  England; 
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and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  Les  Filler  de  John  Ball  some  stuff 
about  English  mothers  having  no  influence  with  their  sons,  rounded 
off  with  the  following  sentence  : — “  L- Anglais  no  tire  son  origins 
que  du  pere  ;  le  Frangais  tire  la  sienne  du  pere  et  de  la  mere.”  The 
title  of  the  book  is,  moreover,  misleading ;  for  the  author  states 
that  by  “  John  Bull  j’entends  toujours  le  bourgeois  anglais  dont  le 
revenu  varie  de  cinq  a  dix  ou  douze  mille  francs” — the  working 
classes  being  altogether  beneath  his  notice;  while  the  “  kigliff”  which 
he  has  studied  in  the  Divorce  Court  shocks  him  so  much  that  he 
refuses  to  speak  of  it.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  from  the 
evidence  contained  in  his  book  M.  Max  O’Rell  cannot  be  com¬ 
plimented  upon  the  company  he  keeps  either  in  England  or  in  his 
own  country.  One  of  the  French  characters  which  he  has  dragged 
into  his  compilation  with  every  appearance  of  approval  is  as  dis¬ 
pleasing  as  it  is  happily  unusual  in  France.  Some  harrowing  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  description  of  an  English  bedroom  ;  and  in  these 
we  recognize  a  faithful  study  of  the  kind  of  accommodation  that 
is  usually  offered  at  a  common  English  lodging-house ;  but  we 
can  safely  assure  M.  Max  O'Rell  that  he  has  overstepped  the 
mark  in  representing  this  lamentable  picture  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  average  English  bourgeois 
whose  income  ranges  from  200 1.  to  400 1  or  480Z.  a  year.  It  is  not 
surprising,  from  his  general  tone  of  thought,  to  find  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  married  clergy  is  a  source  of  pain  and  scandal  to  M.  Max 
O’Rell,  and  we  are  perfectly  resigned  to  find  him  waxing  nasty  in 
his  strictures  upon  it.  But  we  cannot  away  with  the  intolerable 
manner  in  which  he  has  padded  his  book  with  foolish  descriptions 
of  equally  foolish  sects  and  denominations — a  fault  which  is  only 
tho  more  intolerable  because  he  had  already  committed  it  in  his  first 
work,  John  Bull  et  son  lie.  Besides  this  we  have  a  long  and  dull 
imaginary  conversation  between  a  country  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
followed  by  a  longer  and  duller  chapter,  which  has  for  its  heading, 
“  Apotheose  des  lilies  de  John  Bull  (Scenes  de  desappointement 
au  Paradis,  en  l'an  19  .  .  .).”  In  this  chapter  “  our  funereal 
neighbour  the  Gaul,”  to  slightly  change  Mr,  Micawber's  speech, 
displays  a  capacity  for  boring  his  readers  which  we  should  have 
believed  to  be  beyond  all  human  endeavour,  did  we  not  know  full 
well  that  French  bores  have  always  surpassed  all  others  since 
first  bores  went  boring  in  boredom.  In  conclusion,  we  can  only 
say  that  M.  Max  O’Rell  has  written  a  repulsive  book  in  a  way 
which  may  possibly  cause  it  to  prove  attractive  to  the  lowest  kind 
of  French  bagman  when  he  can  get  nothing  else  to  read. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

OF  all  the  picture-books  that  have  come  to  us  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  is  the  prettiest.  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  is  one 
of  the  few  artists  whom  great  and  early  success  cannot  spoil. 
She  has  never  grown  careless;  and  we  open  her  annual  volume 
without  any  fear  that  it  will  come  short  of  our  highest  expecta¬ 
tions.  Miss  Greenaway  has  created  her  own  style,  and  yet  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  admire.  She  is  peculiar  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  peculiar  ;  but  there  is  no  controversy  over  her 
work.  It  is  not  every  one  who  likes  to  see  his  children  dressed  in 
the  “Kate  Greenaway  style”;  but  every  one  likes  to  see  her  little 
figures  on  paper,  with  their  long  green  gowns  and  bare  necks, 
their  mob-caps  and  aprons,  their  coal-scuttle  bonnets  and  wreaths 
of  roses.  This  year  her  contribution  is  the  Language  of  Flowers 
(Routledge).  The  Morse  alphabet  and  the  Signal-Book  at  sea 
are  simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  meanings  to  be  conveyed 
in  nosegays ;  but,  after  some  hours  spent  over  the  modest  little 
volume,  we  have  but  just  reached  the  letterpress  in  which  the 
lover’s  code  is  explained.  We  observe  that  Ragged  Robin  means 
“  wit,”  and  peach-blossom  the  sentence,  “Your  qualities,  like  your 
charms,  are  unequalled” — a  sentence  we  cannot  conceive  any  lover 
pronouncing  upon  his  lass.  But  we  turn  once  more  to  the  pictures. 
Here  are  two  girls  in  white  and  blue ;  one  has  a  red  umbrella, 
red  shoes,  and  a  red  ribbon  in  her  white  cap.  I11  the  background 
is  a  brook.  The  rooks  are  cawing  in  the  air.  A  hill  cut  up  by 
hedgerows  is  in  the  background.  Everything  is  absolutely 
common,  and  the  whole  picture  only  fills  an  oval  of  two  inches 
bv  two  and  a  half.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  pictures  in  every 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  for  which  high  prices  are  demanded 
and  paid  which  are  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  a  breath  with  this 
little  instance  of  harmony,,  composition,  and  sentiment.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  dozens  upon  dozens  of  similarly  delicate 
and  charming  vignettes.  There  is  a  fine  lady  in  pink  leading  a 
pug-dog;  there  is  a  bunch  of  tulips;  there  are  two  little  girls 
goiDg  to  school ;  there  are  two  more  looking  “  over  the  garden 
wall”;  but  we  cannot  enumerate  everything,  and  may  sum  up 
all  by  saying  that  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  book  is 
akin  to  that  of  looking  through  one  of  those  late  Flemish  manu¬ 
scripts  where  pictures  worthy  of  Van  Eyck  are  interleaved  with 
fantastic  borders  and  floral  initials.  Such  books  are  only  for 
millionaires,  and  there  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  in  existence,  but 
Miss  Greenaway’s  art  is  for  all  the  world,  wholesome,  pure,  lovely 
■ — and  cheap. 

Another  verv  charming  volume  is  Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists 
(Seeley),  translated  from  Vasari.  There  is  a  simplicity  about 
Vasari  that  ought  to  make  him  very  popular,  and  it  is  strange  that 
his  work  is  not  more  familiar  to  English  readers.  The  translator 
might,  perhaps,  have  shortened  some  of  the  sentences  or  cut  them 
into  shorter  lengths  to  suit  modern  taste,  but  it  is  possible  that 
something  would  be  lost  by  the  process.  It  would  certainly  be 


difficult  to  improve  such  a  rambling,  yet  amusing,  example  as 
this.  “  It  is  said,  and  you  may  read  it  in  certain  records  of  old 
pictures,  that,  while  Cimabue  was  painting  this  picture,  King 
Charles  of  Anjou  parsed  through  Florence,  and  among  other  enter¬ 
tainments  provided  for  him  by  the  people  of  the  city,  they  took 
him  to  see  Cimabue’s  picture,  and  as  no  one  had  seen  it  before,  it 
was  shown  to  the  King.  There  was  a  great  concourse  of  all  the 
men  and  women  of  Florence  to  see  it,  with  the  greatest  rejoicing 
and  running  together  in  the  world.”  Here  is  another  example  ; 
it  relates  to  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  France  : — “  But  one  day,  while 
he  was  working  upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  King’s  mother,  there 
came  to  him  letters  from  Lucrezia,  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Florence,  and  she  wrote  that  when  he  was  away,  although 
his  letters  told  her  he  was  well,  she  could  not  cease  from 
sorrow  and  constant  weeping,  using  many  sweet  words  apt  to 
touch  the  heart  of  a  man  who  loved  her  only  too  much,  so  that 
the  poor  man  was  nearly  beside  himself  when  he  read  that  if  he 
did  not  return  soon  he  would  find  her  dead.”  Of  Sebastian  del 
Piombo  we  read  that  “  being  censured  by  some,  who  said  it  was  a 
shame  that  now  that  he  had  the  means  of  living  he  worked  no 
more,  he  answered,  ‘  Now  that  I  have  the  means  of  living,  I  do  no¬ 
work,  because  there  are  clever  men  in  the  world  now,  who  can  do 
in  two  months  as  much  as  I  used  to  do  in  two  years,  and  I  think 
if  I  live  much  longer  everything  will  have  been  painted ;  so  as 
these  men  do  so  much  it  is  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  some 
who  do  nothing,  that  they  may  have  more  to  do.’  ”  The  book  is 
very  fully  illustrated  with  coloured  and  other  plates,  among 
which  we  may  select  for  special  commendation  the  print  of 
“  Soldiers,”  after  Luca  Signorelli.  Another  beautifully  illustrated 
book  comes  from  the  same  publishers.  This  is  The  Chantry 
Priest  of  Barnet :  a  Tale  of  the  Two  Boses,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
J.  Church.  It  contains  sixteen  coloured  plates,  chiefly  from  con¬ 
temporary  manuscript  illuminations.  Mr.  Church  has  deviated 
a  little  from  history  in  the  story,  but  gives  what  seems  to- 
be  a  faithful  picture  of  manners  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
owes  a  good  deal,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  the  Paston  Letters. 
Granting  that  young  people  can  learn  history  by  reading  histo¬ 
rical  stories,  this  is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  book,  as  it  certainly 
is  very  interesting  and  well  got  up.  There  should  be  some 
mention  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  splendid  coloured 
plates  are  copied.  Thomas  Aylmer,  the  hero,  narrates  the  story 
of  his  own  life,  and  tells  us  of  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  of 
the  schoolmaster-printer  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
gives  the  name  of  Herford,  of  the  Battle  of  Barnet,  and  of  the 
Battle  of  Flodden.  Magna  Charta  Stories  (Blackie)  is  a  book  of 
a  different  character.  It  is  a  collection  of  histories  of  “  world- 
famous  struggles  for  freedom  in  former  times,  recounted  for  youth¬ 
ful  readers,”  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman.  Most  of  the- 
twelve  articles  are  by  American  ladies,  such  as  Miss  Ooolidge, 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  Lathrop.  They  begin  with  “  The  Great 
Paper,”  decorated  with  an  illustration  which,  archteologically  con¬ 
sidered,  is  very  incorrect,  and  tell  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae, 
of  Iloratius  Codes  and  Alfred  the  Great,  and  many  more.  The 
writing  is  very  unequal,  but  with  the  exception  we  have  mentioned, 
the  pictures  are  very  good. 

Miss  Yonge  is  the  latest  victim  of  the  birthday-book  nuisance. 
The  Daisy  Chain  Birthday  Book  (W.  Smith)  is  gathered,  by  per¬ 
mission,  from  her  various  works.  The  book  is  prettily  got  up. 

Thoughts  for  Sunrise  (Nelson)  is  a  little  volume,  illuminated  in 
a  simple  style,  by  “  L.  M.  W.,”  and  would  be  a  very  suitable  pre¬ 
sent  for  an  invalid  of  Evangelical  views.  It  contains  a  text  and  a 
hymn  for  every  day  of  a  month.  Mission  Addresses,  delivered  in 
anticipation  of  the  London  Mission  now  going  on,  in  the  Trophy 
Room  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  members  of  the  Lay  Helpers*’ 
Association,  are  issued  in  small  and  convenient  form  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  They  are  five  in 
number — by  Canon  Mason,  Canon  Body,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,, 
Canon  Curteis,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth. 

A  Smaller  Biblia  Pauperum  (Unwin)  is  merely  a  facsimile,  on. 
a  reduced  scale,  of  the  well-known  Collection  of  Thirty-eight  Old 
Woodcuts,  published  from  the  original  blocks  by  Boosey  in  1818, 
and  also  issued,  as  the  prefatory  note  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877,  but  with  no  reference  to  the  previous- 
issue.  Some  people  may  remember  that  there  was  a  warm  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  subject  seven  years  ago.  A  preface  by  Dean 
Stanley  is  mentioned  on  the  title-page  in  rubricated  type,  but 
consists  of  exactly  thirty-one  lines,  and  tells  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  book.  Messrs.  Unwin  have  embellished  this  edition  with- 
some  borders  from  a  French  Booh  of  Hours,  and  the  curious  old 
English  texts  from  a  Wycliffite  version  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
cuts.  Rough  edges,  clasps,  and  a  parchment  binding  will  add  to. 
the  attractions  of  the  little  volume. 

Sweet  By  and  Bye,  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett  (New  York :  Dutton  ; 
London :  Griffith  <fc  Farran),  is  very  prettily  illustrated  in  the  best 
American  style.  There  are  five  hands  employed,  and  considerable 
variety  is  the  result;  but,  as  the  whole  hymn  consists  of  only 
three  verses  and  a  chorus,  there  is  not  much  to  make  a  book.  The 
well-known  music  by  Mr.  Webster  is  appended.  Annie  and 
WiUits  Prayer,  by  Sophia  P.  Snow,  comes  from  the  same  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  is  an  original  and  charming  little  American  book,  and 
contains  the  story  in  verse  of  a  father  whose  two  little  children  are 
motherless.  Fie  does  not  understand  the  working  of  the  childish 
mind,  and  laughs  at  his  own  little  ones  for  expecting  Santa  Claus 
to  till  their  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  sends  them  early  to 
bed.  lie  is  a  business  man  and  stocks  have  fallen  ten  per  cent.,, 
which  puts  him  out  of  temper.  Passing  their  room  he  overhears 
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them  praying  for  -what  they  want,  and,  relenting,  goes  oat  in  the 
snow  and  hays  all  he  can  carry  home  for  them.  There  is  a 
simplicity  and  unconventionality  about  the  verses  that  will  please 
most  people.  Hark  !  the  Herald  Angela  Sing  (New  York :  Dutton  ; 
London :  Griffith  &  Farran),  “  with  illustrations  from  the  old 
masters,”  according  to  the  title-page ;  but  when,  we  may  ask,  did 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Minthrop,  Plockborst,  and  Dobson  become 
“  old  masters  ”  ?  We  cannot  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  wood- 
cats.  The  First  Nowell :  a  Christmas  Carol  (Mowbray)  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Hughes,  many  of  the  pictures  being 
feeble  and  religious  imitations  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Randolph 
Caldecott.  We  have  received  Rock  of  Ages  and  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee  (Nelson),  each  with  many  woodcut  illustrations. 

Peter  Penniless,  Gamekeeper  ancl  Gentleman,  by  Christopher 
Davies  (Warne),  is  a  delightful  and  entertaining  book,  with  plenty 
of  good  illustrations  of  birds  and  beasts.  A  boy  of  good  family  is 
obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Not  being  bookish,  he  thinks  the 
career  of  a  gamekeeper  will  suit  him  best,  as  he  has  been  brought 
up  with  a  love  of  sport.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  English 
country-bred  boy  who  would  not  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
pleasant  book.  True  to  Himself,  by  Miss  Evelyn  Everett  Green 
(Nelson),  is  about  an  unnaturally  religious  and  Quixotic  boy.  The 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  die  and  go  to  a  place  more  suited 
to  his 'temperament ;  he  was  certainly  unfit  for  this  planet.  He  is 
contrasted  with  a  wicked  boy,  who  tortures  animals,  tells  lies,  and 
breaks  rules.  Two  ordinary  commonplace  boys  relieve  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  and  there  is  a  father  who  behaves  in  a  stupid, 
pigheaded  fashion,  and  an  Aunt  Mary  who  does  what  she  can  to 
make  everybody  happy. 

Ready  and  Willing  (Nelson)  is  written  in  the  most  curious 
manner  imaginable.  The  plot  is  very  simple.  An  orphan  comes 
to  live  with  his  mother’s  people  after  the  death  of  his  parents ; 
every  trifling  incident  is  made  so  much  of,  and  there  is  such  a 
constant  straining  after  intensity  of  effect,  that  the  result  as  a 
whole  is  unpleasant,  and  leaves  the  kind  of  impression  derived 
from  seeing  a  face  through  a  magnifying-glass.  Mother  Bunch,  by 
Stella  Austin  (Masters),  is  a  very  difficult  book  to  find  one’s  way 
through.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fill  the  stage  with  characters  for 
which  there  is  not  room  enough  to  give  them  all  place  and  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  little  book  we  have  to  attend  to  the  very  unin¬ 
teresting  sayings  and  doings  of  a  family  consisting  of  grandfather 
Sylvester,  Mrs.  Clare,  his  daughter,  her  three  children,  Mrs. 
Forbes,  grandfather  Sylvester’s  niece,  her  four  children,  Isabel 
CoDgreve,  grandfather  Sylvester's  ward,  and  her  two  children, 
thirteen  in  all,  an  unlucky  number.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
ether  characters  who  are  not  related  to  grandfather  Sylvester. 
Little  Ready  Cry  ;  or,  the  Sorrows  of  Six  Years  Old,  is  translated 
from  the  French  of  Mme.  Colomb  by  C.  A.  Jones  (Masters).  It 
is  a  simple,  bright,  wholesome  story  of  a  little  girl  with  an  irri¬ 
table  temper  and  selfishly  preoccupied.  She  learns  while  her 
mother  is  ill  to  control  herself  and  be  useful  to  others.  The 
pictures  are  very  French,  but  some  of  them  rather  good.  Old 
Ransom;  or,  Light  after  Darkness,  by  Charles  H.  Barstow 
(Warne),  is  a  story  of  street  Arab  life  which  would  rather  astonish 
the  genuine  street  Arab  if  he  could  read  it. 

The  Little  People's  Favourite  Album  (Warne)  contains  one 
hundred  woodcuts  and  a  number  of  large  coloured  plates  in  a  very 
gaudy  style.  The  stories  are  stupid,  being  neither  true  nor  yet 
fairy  tales.  The  Adventures  of  Two  Children,  by  Frederick  E. 
Weatherly  (Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner),  is  illustrated  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards  and  John  C.  Staples,  and  is  a  very  pretty  little  book. 
Some  of  the  vignettes  are  most  charming.  There  is  a  delightful 
ballad  of  a  laundress,  from  which  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  quoting  a  few  lines : — 

If  you  like  all  your  buttons  to  fly, 

I’ll  mangle  them  off  by  the  score, 

Or  at  least  if  I  don’t  I  will  try  ; 

And  what  can  a  laundress  do  more  ? 

If  you  like  your  clothes  sent  home  all  wet, 

I’ll  wait  till’  a  regular  pour, 

I  promise  I  will  not  forget  ; 

And  what  can  a  laundress  do  more  ? 

My  name  is  Penelope  Place, 

I  get  up  fine  linen  and  lace, 

And  all  the  folks  own 
That  no  one  was  known 
To  equal  Penelope  Place. 

Out  of  Town  is  by  the  same  author,  and  come3  from  the  same 
publishers.  It  is  illustrated  in  colour  by  Linnie  Watt,  and  in 
“monotints”  by  Ernest  Wilson.  The  cover,  title-page,  and 
vignettes  are  quite  beautiful ;  but  most  of  the  coloured  pictures 
are  too  green,  and  the  faces  are  frightful.  Some  of  the  poetry  is 
very  sweet.  Here  is  a  verse  from  the  “  Tale  of  the  Sea  ” : — 

What  is  the  tale  of  it,  mother,  mother, 

What  is  the  tale  of  the  wide,  wide  sea  ? 

Merry  and  sad  are  the  tales,  my  darling, 

Merry  and  sad  as  tales  must  be. 

Those  ships  that  sail  in  the  happy  mornings, 

Pull  of  the  lives  and  the  souls  of  men, 

Some  will  never  come  back,  my  darling, 

Some  will  never  come  back  again. 

Children's  Voices  (from  the  same  publishers)  is  a  book  of  simple 
aongs,  set  to  music  by  Robert  B.  Addison  and  illustrated  by 
Harriet  M.  Bennett.  Some  of  the  dear  old  favourites  of  our 
childhood,  and  a  few  modern  songs  of  a  similar  character,  are  in 
this  pretty  volume,  which  is  sure  to  take  the  fancy  of  great  and 
email.  Golden  Hours,  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker  (Routledge),  is  illus¬ 


trated  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Miss  Edwards  does  not  do  herself 
justice  by  these  violently  coloured  and,  for  the  most  part,  coarse 
chromolithographs.  Some  of  the  uncoloured  pictures  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  pretty  indeed.  The  poetry  is  excellent.  My  Sunday 
Friend  (Mowbray)  is  a  book  of  pictures  and  stories,  and  appears 
very  fitted  for  its  purpose.  We  have  also  received  two  ot  Mn 
R.  Caldecott's  picture-books  (Routledge).  His  peculiar  vein  of 
artistic  humour  shows  no  sign  of  flagging.  The  pictures  in  Come, 
Lasses  and  Lads  are  extremely  pretty  as  well  as  funny. 

IV e  have  received  new  editions  of  Settlers  at  Home,  very 
creditably  illustrated ;  The  Crofton  Boys,  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  and 
The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  all  by  Harriet  Martineau  (Routledge!  ; 
also  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Warne). 


MUCH  DABKER  DAYS.* 

THE  young  writer  who  is  endeavouring — baud  passibus  cequis, 
we  fear  it  must  be  said — to  keep  up  with  the  reputation 
which  accompanied  him  to  London  a  year  ago  as  the  author  of 
Called  Back,  will  doubtless  feel  flattered  at  receiving  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  parody.  For,  if  parody  means  nothing  else,  it  is  a  tribute 
to  notoriety.  As  published  caricatures  imply  that  most  people 
are  familiar  with  the  countenance  of  the  caricaturist’s  subject,  so 
does  the  parodist  assume  a  universal,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
widespread  acquaintance  with  the  works  which  he  travesties. 
That  this  assumption  is  justified  in  the  case  of  Dark  Days  we 
make  no  doubt  at  all.  We  should  hesitate,  indeed,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fargus  (“  for,”  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  romantic  style  not 
widely  different  from  his  own,  “  it  was  indeed  he  ”)  will  retain  the 
whole  of  those  100,000  readers  who  are  said  to  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hugh  Conway,  but  pro¬ 
bably  a  good  proportion  of  them  have  tried  him  again.  Whether 
most  or  many  of  them  are  likely  to  “  recapture  that  first  fine 
careless  rapture  ”  which  seems  to  have  been  experienced  by  the 
readers  of  Called  Back  is  a  question  to  which  the  very  skit  before 
us  suggests  a  rather  doubtful  answer.  Not  that  Much  Darker 
Days  is  at  all  a  spiteful  or  unfair  caricature ;  far  from  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  compare  the  trials  of  Basil  South  the  showman 
with  those  of  Basil  North  the  doctor,  or  the  villanies  of  Sir  Runan 
Errand  with  those  of  Sir  Mervyn  Ferrand,  or  the  sufferings  of 
the  melodramatic  with  those  of  the  comic  Philippa,  without  being 
sensible  of  a  ludicrous  resemblance  between  the  original  and  the 
parody  both  in  point  of  moral  probahility  and  of  logical  coherence. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  original,  and  all  should  do  so, 
if  only  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  parody,  we 
confidently  commend  the  following  extract  from  the  latter  work 
as  a  delightful  epitome  of  a  whole  mass  of  unspoken  criticisms 
suggested  to  them  by  the  former.  We  have  just  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  hero  discovers  that  Sir  Runan  Errand — the 
amateur  showman  who  runs  the  Mermaid,  the  Missing  Link,  and 
Koot  Hoomi,  the  Mahalma  of  the  Mountain — was  really  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Philippa,  and  doubts  whether  he  had  not  better  keep  the 
discovery  a  secret  from  her: — 

You  see  things  were  so  very  mixed,  because  Philippa's  memory  was  so 
curiously  constructed  that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  the  murder  which  she 
had  committed  ;  and,  even  if  I  proved  to  her  by  documentary  evidence  that 
she  had  only  murdered  her  own  husband,  it  might  not  help  to  relieve  her 
burdened  conscience  as  much  as  I  had  hoped.  There  are  times  when  I  almost 
give  up  this  story  in  despair.  To  introduce  a  heroine  who  is  mad  in  and 
out,  so  to  speak,  and  forgets  and  remembers  things  exactly  at  the  right 
moment,  seems  a  delightfully  simple  artifice.  But,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
constantly  forgetting  what  it  is  that  Philippa  should  remember  and  on  the 
point  of  making  her  remember  the  very  things  she  forgets. 

We  feel  sure  that  tbis  accurately  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Conway’s  readers  at  the  corresponding  point  of  his  story, 
and  we  more  than  half  suspect  that  it  is  not  an  altogether  inexact 
account  of  the  occasional  mental  attitude  of  Mr.  Conway  him¬ 
self.  We  even  think  that  the  reply  of  the  burlesque  heroine  when 
the  truth  is  revealed  to  her — “I  thought  I  had  only  got  rid  of  my 
betrayer,  and  now  you  say  I  have  killed  my  husband.  You  men 
have  no  tact  ”• — might  with  quite  eqV.al  appropriateness  have  been 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  real  Philippa.  It  would  be  unfair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  authors  alike  of  the  original  and  the  parody  to  let  in 
any  further  light  either  upon  the  plot  of  Dark  Days,  or  upon  its 
caricaturist’s  comical  perversion  of  it.  It  remains  only  to  add  that, 
apart  from  the  skill  shown  in  the  working  out  of  what  may  be 
called  the  serious  purpose  of  the  burlesque,  its  merits  as  a  self- 
supporting  joke,  so  to  speak,  are  very  considerable.  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Mr.  Conway’s  not  very  distinguished  style  are  most 
happily  caught  and  mimicked.  His  affectation  of  profound  scien¬ 
tific  research  into  his  subject — illustrated  in  his  remark  that  no 
“  monograph  ”  exists,  or  existed,  on  the  malady  of  puerperal 
insanity — is  pleasantly  made  fun  of;  and  the  naive  artless¬ 
ness  with  which  he  pours  forth  the  treasures  of  Baedeker 
at  the  feet  of  his  readers  enables  his  caricaturist  to  make  a  few 
pages  of  excellent  fun  out  of  the  “  local  colour  ”  of  an  Alhambra 
which  is  nearer  home  than  that  of  Granada — an  Alhambra  whose 
patio  was  not  only  “  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  oranges,”  but 
“  perilous  with  their  peel,”  and  where  the  “  botellas  of  agua  de 
soda  were  untimely  popping  and  the  corclios  flyiDg  with  a  murmur 
of  merry  voices  and  of  mingling  waters.”  Very  comic,  too,  i3 
the  burlesque  rendering  of  the  spiritual  wrestlings  of  the  hero  on 
the  discovery  that  a  (supposed)  innocent  man  has  been  arrested 

*  Much  Darker  Days.  By  A.  Huge  Longway,  Author  of  “  Scrawled 
Black  ”  &c.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 
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for  bis  wife’s  supposed  crime.  But  we  shall  break  our  own  rule 
of  discreet  reticence  if  we  go  further.  We  can  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  little  literary  squib  to  all  who  can  appreciate  good 
parody  and  relish  good  form. 


THE  AMERICAN  HORSEWOMAN.* 

MRS.  KARR  believes  her  book  to  be  the  first  volume  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  American  lady  riders 
that  has  ever  been  written  by  one  of  their  own  countrywomen. 
She  noted  the  deficiency,  and  setting  to  work  to  remedy  it  has 
produced  The  American  Horsewoman  “  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  those  of  her  own  sex  who  wish  to  learn  not  only 
to  ride,  but  to  ride  well.’’  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  object. 
The  practice  of  what  it  pleases  Mrs.  Karr  to  describe  as  the 
“  equestrienne  art  ”  is  a  constant  source  of  health  as  well  as  of 
recreation.  Some  little  knowledge  the  student  may  possibly 
gain  from  this  book;  but  we  are  by  no  means,  certain  that 
Mrs.  Karr  always  talks  of  things  which  she  understands,  and 
her  leading  idea  seems  to  be  a  consideration,  not  of  how  her 
pupils  should  ride,  but  of  how  they  will  look  when  they  are 
riding.  Now,  if  a  woman  ride  well,  she  will  look  well  on 
horseback ;  and — if  properly  turned  out,  of  course — there  is  not 
the  slightest  need  for  her  to  study  the  question  of  appearance, 
which  in  Mrs.  Karr’s  book  is  ever  uppermost.  “  Before  pur¬ 
chasing  a  saddle-horse,  several  points  should  be  considered,” 
the  lady  says  ;  and,  “  first,  the  style  of  the  rider’s  figure.” 
We  are  told  what  horse  a  “  large,  stout  person  ”  should  try  to 
secure,  and  what  will  suit  a  “  large,  majestic-looking  woman.” 
We  are  told  the  description  of  hat  which  has  a  “  very  charming 
and  coquettish  air  ”  ;  and  Mrs.  Karr  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
Parisian  horsewoman,  not  for  a  moment  becauses  she  rides  well, 
but  for  the  reason  that  “  her  manner  of  gathering  up  the  folds  of 
her  riding-skirt,  while  waiting  for  her  horse,  forms  a  picture  of 
such  unaffected  elegance  that  it  would  be  well  for  other  riders  to 
study  and  imitate  it.”  What  the  lady  does  before  she  mounts  her 
horse  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  very  much  to  do  with  riding  ; 
but,  even  when  Mrs.  Karr  has  got  her  pupil  in  the  saddle,  appear¬ 
ance  is  supposed  to  be  still  the  first  requisite.  The  lady  who 
is  “large  and  majestic-looking”  should  neither  trot  nor  canter; 
“  the  walk  will  become  her  specialty.”  Again,  “  A  stout  woman 
does  not  ride  to  the  best  advantage  at  a  rapid  gait ;  but  upon 
a  horse  that  has  the  walk  in  perfection  she  presents  an  impos¬ 
ing,  queen-like  appearance.”  A  small,  slightly-built  person  will 
be  able  to  ride  a  trot  with  much  ease  and  grace,  small,  slightly- 
built  persons  are  informed  ;  but  the  tall  woman  is  warned  against 
trotting.  When  riding  at  a  gallop  the  lady,  whatever  her  shape, 
is  advised  to  lean  backwards,  because  it  looks  graceful — indeed, 
this  question  of  grace  is  always  to  the  fore,  and  herein  Mrs. 
Karr  seems  to  us  to  make  a  grave  mistake ;  for  the  woman, 
on  foot  or  in  the  saddle,  who  is  .constantly  considering  her 
appearance  and  trying  to  be  graceful,  is  tolerably  certain  to  be 
precisely  the  reverse.  What  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  learn  to 
ride  in  good  form,  and  grace  will  follow,  if  it  be  not  studiously 
sought.  In  that  case  the  struggle  to  secure  it  will  destroy  it. 

It  will  surprise  hunting  men  to  read  Mrs.  Karr’s  observation 
that  no  “  woman  who  really  cared  for  her  horse  would  wish  to 
run  the  risk  of  reducing  him  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  many 
horses  that  follow  the  hounds.  In  England,  where  hunting  is  the 
favourite  pastime  among  gentlemen,  the  number  of  maimed  and 
crippled  horses  that  one  meets  is  disheartening.”  The  imagin¬ 
ative  author  of  The  American  Horsewoman  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  no  place  is  a  maimed  or  crippled  horse  so  rare 
as  in  the  hunting-field,  that  no  collections  of  horses  are  so  fit 
and  sound  as  those  which  are  met  with  at  the  covert-side.  Mrs. 
Karr’s  ideas  of  horse-training— not  in  the  racing  sense,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes — are  sometimes  odd.  “  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  a  lady’s  horse  should  be  taught  the  tricks  of  bowing, 
hand-shaking,”  &c.,  Mrs.  Karr  admits,  but  she  recommends  ladies 
to  teach  their  horses  these  performances  nevertheless.  _  That 
a  rider  should  always  strive  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  his  horse 
is  certainly  most  wise  and  pleasant,  but  there  is  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  circus  tricks.  On  the  subject  of  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  horse  she  relates,  with  details  of  her  own  invention,  a 
story  of  “  a  celebrated  English  trainer  ”  who  could  not  persuade  an 
obstinate  colt  to  move  in  the  direction  desired,  and  who  sat  on 
the  animal’s  back,  dined  there,  smoked  and  chatted  with  friends 
till  midnight,  when  the  stubborn  creature  was  quite  ready  to  go 
home,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  for  another  hour.  The  story 
Mrs.  Karr  is  trying  to  tell  is  Dick  Christian’s  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Marriott,  of  Welby,  and  may  be  found  at  page  40  of  Silk  and 
Scarlet.  The  author  has  some  advice  for  pupils  who  may  be 
doomed  to  ride  vicious  horses,  and  there  is  something  rather  naive  in 
her  recommendations.  Plunging  is  described,  and  the  lady  who 
finds  herself  on  a  horse  which  has  this  vice  is  advised  to  “  sit  the 
plunges  out.”  She  will  probably  do  so  to  the  limit  ot  her 
capacity.  “  When  a  horse  bucks,”  the  rider  is  instructed  that  she 
“must  keep  her  seat  the  best  way  she  can  ’’—advice  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  too  general  to  be  of  special  service  to  a  beginner  on  a 
bucking  horse.  A  number  of  “  Rules  for  Lady  Riders  ”  are  added, 
several  of  which  are  sensible  enough.  In  America,  the  rider  or 


*  The  American  Horsewoman.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Karr.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  New  York :  11  East  Seventeenth  Street. 
Cambridge:  The  Riverside  Press.  1884. 


driver  reverses  the  English  custom  and  passes  approaching  horses 
to  the  right.  One  rule  seems  to  have  perplexed  Mrs.  Karr,  and 
she  declares  that  it  has  puzzled  many  a  lady  rider.  This  is 
“  what  to  do  with  the  whip  when  making  a  call.”  “  Shall  it 
be  left  outside,  where  it  may  be  lost  P  ”  the  lady  asks,  “  or  shall  it 
be  taken  into  the  parlour,  where  its  belligerent  appearance  will  be 
entirely  out  of  place  p  ”  Unless  the  visitor  be  in  the  habit  of 
whipping  her  hosts  and  hostesses,  we  fail  to  see  that  the  riding- 
whip  looks  belligerent ;  but  Mrs.  Karr  thinks  that  it  should  be 
left  with  a  groom  or  porter,  and,  if  neither  groom  nor  porter  be 
present,  “  it  may  be  placed  in  some  convenient  and  secure  spot,  aa 
would  be  done  with  a  valuable  umbrella.”  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  said  that  if  American  horsewomen  demand  a  book  on. 
riding  the  field  is  still  open. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Duke  de  Broglie's  volumes  on  Frederic  II.  and 
Louis  XV.  (1)  deserve  more  than  passing  mention ;  and,  as 
we  hope  to  return  to  them  in  detail,  we  simply  chronicle  their 
appearance  here. 

Mme.  Quinet  says,  justly  enough  from  one  point  of  view,  that 
Quinet’s  correspondence  during  the  years  of  his  exile  (2)  has  been 
“  expected  ”  ever  since  his  death.  We  are  afraid  that  to  some,  at 
least,  of  the  expectants  it  will  prove  a  disappointment.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  writer  was  a  proverbially  trying  one ;  his  letters 
were  almost  exclusively  addressed  to  a  small  knot  of  political 
sympathizers  ;  much  of  them  (though  Mme.  Quinet  has,  she  tells- 
us,  cut  much  more  of  the  same  kind  out)  is  occupied  either  with 
obscure  phrases  intended  to  outwit  a  possible  inspection  in  the 
cabinet  noir,  and  still  more  is  concerned  with  details  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  books.  In  such  a  case  Quinet’s  softly-coloured,  cloudy, 
semi-poetical  style  has  no  opportunity  to  show  itself  to  advantage, 
while  the  kind  of  political  nightmare  under  which  he  was  suffering 
is  evident  throughout.  He  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  proportion, 
all  grasp  of  the  actual  course  of  affairs.  “  L’Europe,”  he  says,  appa¬ 
rently  in  reference  to  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places,"  s’etouffe  entre 
l’eglise  grecque  et  l’dglise  catholique.”  Some  years  later,  talking  of 
Tocqueville,  he  says : — “  Toutes  les  grandes  vues  l’echappent.”  It 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  himself  been  less  given  to 
“  grandes  vues  ”  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  absurd  phrase  about 
stifling  Europe.  Of  course  the  transparent  honesty  of  the  man, 
his  affectionate  temper,  his  enthusiasm  for  his  beliefs,  appear 
clearly  enough  here ;  but  this  is  hardly  enough  to  save  the  book 
from  the  charges  of  monotony  and  of  want  of  any  living  interest. 

Collectors  of  the  Grands  Scrivains  series  (3)  can  now  place  the 
fourth  volume  of  M.  de  Boislisle’s  elaborate  and,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable,  definitive  edition  of  St.-Simon  on  their  shelves. 

M.  Coquelin  aine  has  followed  up  his  well-known  essays  on 
Arnolphe  and  Alceste  by  a  study  of  Tartuffe  (4).  Perhaps  the 
character  is  not  quite  so  well  suited  either  to  the  treatment  or  to 
the  treater  as  in  the  former  cases,  for  Tartuffe,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
a  character  with  many  aspects,  and  it  is  first  of  all  tragic  rather 
than  comic  in  conception.  But  we  never  listen  to  M.  Coquelin 
without  respect  or  without  edification  in  reference  to  the  art  of 
acting,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  something  in  his  contention  that 
to  make  Tartuffe  a  wholly  tragic  character  is  to  miss  Moliere’s 
meaning. 

M.  de  Mandat-Grancey’s  travels  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (5) 
appear  to  have  originally  appeared  as  newspaper  correspondence, 
and  this  will  prepare  the  cunning  reader  for  a  slight  exaggeration 
of  tone  in  them.  They  are,  however,  lively  and  not  too  extrava¬ 
gant  studies  of  what  it  delights  Frenchmen  to  call  “  Le  Farwest.” 
The  French  public  has  here  many  interesting  details  about  cattle- 
ranching,  cowboys,  salting  mines,  shooting  at  sight,  and  other 
institutions  that  flourish  in  the  Settin’  Sun,  set  before  it  in  a  very 
readable  fashion,  and  adorned  by  sketches  from  the  pencil  of 
“  Crafty.”  Some  of  these  last  are  effective  enough  of  their  kind. 

M.  Lemerre  has  begun  to  add  to  his  “  Petite  Bibliotheque  ”  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  M.  Paul  Arene  (6).  The  opening 
volume  contains  short  tales,  mostly  dealing  with  the  South  of 
France,  which  are  pleasantly  written. 

M.  Hinstin’s  complete  prose  translation  of  the  plays  and 
fragments  of  Euripides  (7)  must  have  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  translation  appears  careful  enough  and  close  enough, 
though  it  is  in  places  (chiefly  in  the  Cyclops)  softened  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  propriety.  The  introductions  and  the  few  notes  are 
learned  and  good.  But,  except  from  the  mere  “  crib  ”  point  of 
view,  we  are  still  unable  to  discern  the  object  of  a  prose  French 
(or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  prose  English)  Euripides. 


(1)  Frederic  II.  et  Louis  XV.  Par  le  Due  de  Broglie.  2  vols.  Paris  5 
Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Lettres  d'e.ril.  Par  Edgar  Quinet.  Tome  I.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(3)  Les  grands  ecricains  de  la  France — Saint-Simon.  Tome  iv.  ParM. 
de  Boislisle.  Paris :  Hachette. 

(4)  Tartuffe.  Par  C.  Coquelin.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Hans  les  Montagues  rocheuses.  Par  le  Baronne  de  Mandat-Grancey. 
Paris  :  Plon. 

(6)  CEuvres  de  Paul  Arene — Jean  des  Figues,  etc.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(7)  Theatre  d’Euripide.  Traduit  par  G.  Hinstin.  2  vols.  Paris! 
Hacliette. 
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The  Manual  of  Conjugations  (8)  (MM.  Bescherelle  boast  of  8,000 
■verbs,  and  thus  far  excel  the  celebrated  Abbd  of  the  legend)  is  one 
■of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  mysteries  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  it  has  reached  a  seventh  edition. 
What  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  it  is  we  have  never  been  able  to 
■understand  in  the  very  least.  For  instance,  you  have  “  verbes  en 
1 axei Then  taxer  is  solemnly  conjugated  in  about  a  page,  and 
the  observation  follows  “  e’est  le  seul  verbe  de  cette  terminaison.” 
But  how  the  conjugation,  in  anything  that  makes  a  conjugation, , 
varies  from  that  of  parlor  or  of  aimer,  or  any  other  regular  verb  of 
The  kind,  we  do  most  frankly  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant.  It 
is  all  the  more  delightful  to  turn  over  this  solid  manual  which  is 
particulierement  indispensable  aux  dtrangers.” 

We  have  before  us  four  of  the  popular  scientific  manuals  which 
are  in  no  country  more  abundant  or,  from  certain  points  of  view, 
better  done  than  in  France.  M.  de  Grilleau  (9)  takes  a  very  san¬ 
guine  view  of  the  future  of  balloons  with  steering  power,  and  that 
not  merely  on  the  score  of  the  now  famous  Meudon  experiments. 
Dr.  Bottey's  book  on  Animal  Magnetism  (10)  is  scarcely  popular, 
but  professes  to  be  founded  on  much  personal  experiment  and 
•observation,  and  is  illustrated  with  drawings  of  subjects.  Professor 
Mantegazza’s  translated  Physiognomy  (11)  is  also  freely  illustrated, 
•and  the  translation  of  Herr  von  Meyer's  Organs  of  Speech  (12) 
puts  a  purely  scientific  monograph  of  great  exactness  within  reach 
•of  French  readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

HE  Rev.  Henry  W.  Little  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Ellis  in  the  preface  to  his  book  on  Madagascar ;  its 
_ History  and  its  People  (William  Blackwood  &  Sons),  but  not  with 
sufficient  warmth.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  baldly  that  “  the 
works  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  Sibree,  jun.,  and  others,  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  ”  ;  for  if  all  that  part  of  this  volume  which  has 
been  already  done  by  the  first  of  the  authorities  named  were 
removed  not  much  would  remain  to  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Little. 
He  has  not  much  to  add  to  what  is  already  known  about  the  peoples 
•of  Madagascar,  their  languages  and  their  customs.  The  author’s 
•account  of  his  own  personal  experiences  has  naturally  some  value, 
but  even  they  were  not  distinguished  by  novelty.  His  opinion  of 
•the  Malagasy  agrees  with  probability  and  the  verdict  of  other 
travellers.  Like  most  Protestant  missionaries,  he  has  a  weakness 
for  a  race  which  seems  especially  open  to  conversion ;  but,  after 
•all,  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  very  serious  faults  in 
their  character.  We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  Christianity  of  the  Malagasy  are  frequently  only  skin- 
,deep,  and  that  the  most  conspicuous  fruits  of  conversion  are  vanity 
and  superficial  knowledge.  A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Little’s 
book  is  devoted  to  singing  the  praises  of  the  wisdom,  eloquence, 
and  patriotism  of  His  Excellency  Rainilaiarivdnv  in  the  style  of 
a  provincial  Liberal  paper.  His  account  of  the  Madagascar  fever 
is  calculated  to  warn  off  the  boldest  tourist. 

When  Mr.  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley,  F.R.G.S.,  chose  The  Trot- 
tings  of  a  Tender  Foot  (Richard  Bentley  &  Son)  for  his  title,  he 
imposed  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  writing  a  very  good  book. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  to  counterbalance  such  an  absurd  and 
unintelligible  piece  of  alliteration.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley  has  not  been  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt. 
His  descriptions  of  his  travels  in  America  and  Spitzbergen  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  of  signed  articles  in  the 
daily  papers  during  the  silly  season.  He  went  to  a  few  hotels,  he 
got  a  glimpse  or  two  of  the  natives  in  British  Columbia,  and  he 
■had  some  sport.  At  the  end  of  his  American  experiences  Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley  gives  a  chapter  of  advice  to  the  would-be 
emigrant.  It  is  very  good  advice,  and  not  to  be  blamed  if  it  is 
wanting  in  novelty.  He,  like  everybody  else,  has  come  to  the 
•conclusion  that  emigration  may  be  an  excellent  thing  for  strong 
young  men  who  will  work  very  hard  and  have  a  little  capital. 
The  chapters  on  Spitzbergen  were  inserted  to  till  out  the  volume, 
as  the  author  frankly  confesses,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
padding. 

Mahomet  and  Islam  (The  Religious  Tract  Society),  by  Sir 
William  Muir,  is  a  prScis  of  his  larger  works  on  the  same  subject, 
but  it  is  a  precis  done  by  the  author,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
It  is  wise  to  abstain  severely  from  passing,  or  even  entertaining, 
an  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  orientalist.  Their  subject  is 
mysterious,  and  their  pugnacity  great ;  but  the  general  reader  may 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  literary  value  of  a  biography.  From 
that  point  of  view  Sir  William  Muir’s  Mahomet  and  Islam  may  be 
heartily  praised.  It  is  short,  which  a  biography  ought  to  be  and 
so  seldom  is,  it  is  simple,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  im¬ 
partial.  Sir  William  Muir  has  no  doubt  of  Mahomet’s  sincerity  at 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  but  he  is  constrained  to  confess  that  later 
on  revelations  got  to  happen  in  a  suspiciously  timely  way.  He 
does  not  go  beyond  the  death  of  Mahomet  or  attempt  to  sketch  the 


(3)  Veritable  manuel  des  conj  ugaisons.  Par  Besclierelle  freres. 
Septieme  edition.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(9)  Les  aerostats  dirigeubles.  Par  B.  de  Grilleau.  Paris:  Dentu. 

fio)  Le  magnetisme  animal.  Par  ie  Dr.  Pernand  Bottev.  Paris: 
Plon. 

(n)  La  physionomie  et  les  sentiments.  Par  P.  Mantegazza,  Paris: 
Alcan. 

(12)  Les  organes  de  la  parole.  Par  G.  H.  de  Meyer.  Paris:  Alcan. 


development  of  his  religion  as  Professor  Dozy  has  done  in  a  similar 
work.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  Sir  William  Muir  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  use  the  traditional  English  form  of  the  name 
of  the  prophet. 

“To  show  that  the  revolt  [i.e.  the  Reformation]  neither  began 
nor  ended  with  Luther — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  be  finished 
yet ;  to  follow  it  in  its  geographical  and  national  expansion  ;  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibit  it  concretely  in  the  lives  of  its  leaders,  and  so 
to  bring  the  reader  into  a  personal  sympathy  with  them  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  personal  investigation,  is  the  object  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  accomplish.”  So  far  Dr.  S.  E.  Herrick, 
minister  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston,  in  the  preface  of  his 
Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday  (Sampson  Low).  He  has  attempted 
to  fill  up  these  ample  outlines  by  writing  a  dozen  biographies  of 
men  who  can  more  or  less  plausibly  be  described  as  Reformers. 
We  can  find  no  proofs  that  Dr.  Herrick  has  studied  the  original 
authorities,  and  his  point  of  view  is  the  familiar  Evangelical  point. 
He  asks  only  one  question  about  his  man,  Did  he  quarrel  with  a 
pope,  or,  failing  a  pope,  with  an  established  Church  ?  If  so, 
then  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  to  all  this  nation. 

Ye  Gestes  of  ye  Ladye  Anne,  edited  by  Evelyn  Forsyth  (Field 
&  Tuer),  would  probably  be  as  good  a  story  as  another  if  it  were 
only  written  in  the  author's  native  language  and  printed  without 
affectation.  As  it  is,  it  only  shows  how  rashly  some  people  will 
try  and  handle  old  English,  and  how  persistently  other  persons 
cling  to  the  belief  that  “  ye  ”  as  an  equivalent  for  “  the  ”  was  actu¬ 
ally  a  word,  and  not  a  mere  scribe  or  printer’s  abbreviation.  To 
be  consistent,  Mr.  Evelyn  Forsyth  should  have  abbreviated  “  this,” 
“  that,”  “  who,”  “  which,”  “  what,”  and  a  dozen  other  words,  to 
keep  the  “  ye  ”  company. 

Captain  M.  P.  Wolff  publishes  a  plan  for  starting  public  kitchens 
under  the  title  Food  for  the  Million  (Sampson  Low ).  The  weak 
point  of  these  philanthropic  plans  is  that  they  suppose  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  “million”  of  qualities  which  would  make  them  un¬ 
necessary. 

A  very  acceptable  reprint  at  this  season  is  a  two-volume  edition 
of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (George  Bell  &  Sons),  which  includes  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  wherein  the  mythologists  and 
sun-myth  people  generally  are  disposed  of  with  his  usual  witty 
good  sense.  Another  book  deserving  of  welcome  is  the  tenth 
edition  of  Dainty  Dishes,  by  Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair  (John  Hogg). 
A  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  God  and  the  Bible  is 
published  (Smith.  Elder,  &  Co.)  We  have  received  Vol.  III.  of 
Amateur  Work  (Ward, 'Lock,  &  Co.),  Vol.  VI.  of  The  Bibliographer 
(Elliot  Stock),  and  the  November  number  of  Wide  Awake 
(Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co.) 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  Dr.  Buchheim's  Selections  from 
Heine's  Prosa,  inadvertently  described  last  week  as  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  in  fact  published  by  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde,  Amen  Corner,  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £  1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions ,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

PRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  line  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Hue  d’ Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Neivsayent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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THE  NEW  DEAL. 

MEASURE  of  such  wide  scope,  such  complicated 
details,  and  such  problematical  consequences,  as  that 
which,  but  for  etiquette,  would  have  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  the  back  of  it, 
can  only  be  criticized  fairly  either  at  great  length  or  in 
instalments.  The  faults  of  the  new  Redistribution  Bill  are 
obvious  enough,  and  grave  enough.  That  they  are  not 
faults  in  partisan  eyes  merely  may  be  said  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  recognized  by  men  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  though  this  same  fact  may  reasonably  be  urged 
as  showing  that,  whatever  the  Bill  is,  it  is  not  mere 
gerrymandering  in  a  single  interest.  The  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  members  is  positively  bad,  and  it 
is  made  worse  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  con¬ 
fessedly  due  to  the  reluctance  of  statesmen  to  treat  Ireland 
and  Wales  on  their  merits.  The  reduction  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  City  of  London  is  glaringly  unfair,  for 
no  Radical  pretends  that  the  nominal  census  of  the  City  is 
the  real  census,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  elaborate  deprecation 
of  motive  is  rather  fitted  to  awaken  than  to  allay  suspicion. 
At  first  sight,  the  important  object  of  separating  town  and 
country  constituencies  seems  to  have  been  deliberately 
neglected,  and  the  obvious  expedient  of  grouping  the  smaller 
boroughs  to  have  been  wantonly  exchanged  for  a  complicated 
system  of  rural  and  urban  arrondissements  having  no  natural 
unity  or  inherited  tradition.  The  last  and  the  largest 
objection  is  that,  vast  as  are  the  changes  effected  (they  are 
really  much  vaster  than  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
speech  would  show ;  for,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  counties 
and  boroughs  and  the  alteration  of  boundaries,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  constituencies  is  left  totally  unaffected),  the 
new  scheme  is  very  far  from  obviating  the  charge  of 
anomalous  distribution,  and  so  depriving  the  agitator 
of  his  cry.  The  constituency  of  sixteen  thousand  with 
its  one  member,  and  the  constituency  of  ten  times  the 
number  with  only  two ;  the  under-represented  boroughs  of 
London  and  the  over-represented  counties  of  Wales ;  the 
sharp  contrast  of  the  dual  vote  in  the  undisturbed  two- 
niembered  constituencies  and  the  single  vote  in  the  great 
majority  of  boroughs  and  all  the  counties,  present  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  great  anomalies  as  any  of  those  which  have 
served  as  successive  pretexts  for  disturbing  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  of  the  country.  Nor,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
there  any  provision  for  future  adjustment  of  the  self¬ 
acting  kind.  If  boroughs  like  Taunton  drop  below,  or 
boroughs  like  Newcastle  rise  above,  the  sacred  limits  of 
15,000  and  165,000;  if  changes  of  industry  deplete  one 
county  district  and  choke  another,  there  will,  even  put¬ 
ting  the  present  anomalies  out  of  the  question,  be  ground 
for  the  demand  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  with  its  accompani¬ 
ments  of  mischievous  agitation,  neglect  of  the  real  political 
interests  of  the  country,  and  opportunity  for  any  statesman 
who  may  be  in  difficulties  to  manufacture  a  false  popu¬ 
larity. 

All  these  things  are  bad  and  all  these  things  are  obvious. 
As  compensation,  we  are  invited  to  recognize  in  the  new 
device  of  large  single-membered  divisions,  if  not  exactly  the 
revelation  of  a  political  millennium,  at  any  rate  a  substitute 
for  all  the  devices  dear  to  reforming  doctrinaires  and  a 
short  cut  to  all  the  benefits  hoped  for  by  sanguine  inno¬ 
vators.  The  political  uses  of  tho  single-member  district  in 


the  mind  of  its  advocates  appear  to  be  as  various  and 
excellent  as  those  of  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s  Snarlc.  It 
will  represent  minorities ;  it  will  facilitate  the  entrance 
into  Parliament  of  local  men  of  talent  and  patriotism ;  it 
will  keep  up  the  distinction  between  town  and  country  ; 
it  will  prevent  education  and  property  from  being  swamped ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  democratic  advance  and  a  blow 
to  Caucuses,  at  once  a  substitute  for  proportional  representa¬ 
tion,  and  a  concession  to  the  most  rigid  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitterest  wails 
rise  from  the  proposed  victims  of  vivisection,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  and  other  large  towns  are  alternately  implor¬ 
ing  exemption  from  the  new  blessing,  and  threatening  revolt 
if  they  are  not  exempted.  Mr.  Courtney,  whose  resignation 
entitles  him  to  respect,  has  urged  his  objections  to  the 
|  scheme  in  Parliament,  but  the  debate  which  followed, 
though  it  may  possibly  lead  to  some  concerted  resist¬ 
ance,  showed  little  but  disagreement  among  the  mal¬ 
contents.  For  our  parts  we  decline  altogether  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  new  Universal  Medicine. 
We  have  not  pi-oved  it;  we  take  the  liberty  of  looking  on 
the  state  of  things  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
bringing  about  as  altogether  a  grand  peut-etre.  We  shall  go 
further,  and  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  speaks  with 
confidence  of  its  effects  on  the  prospects  of  either  party,  on 
national  politics,  or  on  anything  else,  is  merely  guessing, 
and  is  entitled — should  his  guess  come  true — to  little  more 
than  the  credit  due  to  a  lucky  conjecture.  That  the  labours 
of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  will  have  to  be  very  sharplv 
looked  after  is  at  least  clear ;  but,  beyond  this,  time  and 
time  alone  will  show  whether  the  new  districts  will  return 
men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Jesse  Codlings  or  men  of  the  type 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  ;  men  like  Mr.  Warton  or  men 
like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  These  things  lie  in  the  laps  of 
the  voters — laps  multitudinous,  deep,  and  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  con¬ 
solatory  fact  that  the  measure,  in  appearance  departing  most 
widely  from  the  two  principles  which  most  competent  poli¬ 
ticians  were  anxious  that  it  should  observe,  in  reality 
follows  those  principles  very  closely  indeed.  It  has  been 
noticed,  though  not  generally,  that  the  absence  of  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  principle  of  grouping  in  the  Bill  is  to  a 
large  extent  compensated  by  the  pointed  instructions  to 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  to  get  together  in  the  same 
county  divisions,  and,  if  necessary,  at  some  violence  to 
strict  topographical  unity,  as  much  urban  population  as 
possible.  But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  almost 
entirely  that  the  country  districts  themselves  are  little 
more  than  the  doomed  rural  boroughs  resuscitated  under 
other  names  and  in  vastly  greater  numbers.  Cricklade 
and  Aylesbury,  East  Retford  and  New  Slioreham,  die; 
but,  to  use  M.  Renan’s  favoui'ite  evangelical  metaphor, 
they  lose  their  life  to  save  it.  For  the  difference  other  than 
nominal  between  such  a  borough  as  Cricklade,  with  its 
household  suffrage,  its  large  rural  area,  its  central  town,  and 
its  population  of  fifty  thousand  odd  on  the  one  side,  and 
any  one  of  the  scores,  almost  hundreds,  of  new  county  dis¬ 
tricts  with  their  household  suffrage,  their  average  population 
of  a  little  over  fifty  thousand,  their  large  rural  area,  and 
their  centre  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  a  town  or  towns 
from  which,  if  these  towns  have  formerly  been  represented, 
it  is  expressly  suggested  that  they  shall  take  their  distin¬ 
guishing  name — the  difference,  we  say,  other  than  nominal 
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between  these  two  things  would  require  a  politician  very  j 
clever  at  the  distinguo  to  make  out.  Groups,  therefore,  and  J 
rural  boroughs,  though  apparently  disregarded  by  the  Bill, 
in  reality  constitute  its  main  feature,  and,  with  the  division 
of  large  boroughs  into  single-member  districts,  may  be  said 
to  constitute  its  whole  essence.  This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
odd;  and  to  persons  infected  with  the  peculiarly  feeble  weak¬ 
ness  of  saying  “Just  what  I  told  you,”  might  give  occasion 
for  some  amiable  self-satisfaction.  We  have,  however,  no 
intention  of  indulging  in  anything  of  the  kind  ;  nor  does 
the  Bill  (except  as  putting  an  end  to  a  dangerous  agitation 
without  infringing  the  constitutional  rights  of  anv  estate  of 
the  realm)  inspire  us  with  any  particular  pleasure.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  far  greater  leap  in  the  dark  than  anything 
that  has  been  hitherto  attempted  in  England.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  judge  it  by  totting  up  the  numbers  of  seats 
extinguished,  and  setting  those  held  by  Liberals  on  one 
side  and  those  held  by  Tories  on  the  other,  seems,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  remarkably  childish  proceeding.  It 
can  only  he  supposed  that  it  has  been  resorted  to  in 
the  consciorrsness  that  criteria  in  any  way  trustworthy 
are  not  to  be  had.  The  Tory  seats  in  question  have 
been  held  before  by  Liberals,  and  the  Liberal  seats  by 
Tories,  and  there  is  hardly  any  possibility  of  saying  that 
what  has  been  may  not  be.  So  far,  at  least,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
apology  for  depriving  the  City7  of  London  of  its  fair  share  is 
justified,  though  no  further.  It  is,  perhaps,  amusing  for  a 
moment  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  Bill  at  the  very  recent  period  when  individual  politicians 
retained  some  independence,  and  when  parties  had  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  chiefs  capable  of  leading  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  one  or  two  statesmen  on  each  side.  The  Liberal 
members  who  are  discontented  for  different  reasons,  with  the 
unofficial  Conservatives,  and  the  Irish  party  acting  in  its 
frondeur  character,  would  in  all  probability  have  united  to  j 
turn  out  the  Government.  But  we,  it  seems,  have  fallen  on 
the  days  of  big  battalions  and  regular  discipline,  and  a 
successful  guerre  de  partisans  of  the  kind  has  become  as 
unlikely  in  politics  as  in  war. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  THEORIES. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  late  speeches  in  the  German 
Reichstag  are  not  so  important  as  the  vote  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  ;  but  they  are  much  more  amusing.  For 
the  present,  and  perhaps  for  three  or  four  future  Sessions, 
Parliamentary  services  will  be  rendered  gratuitously,  unless 
the  constituents  of  any  member  think  fit  to  subscribe  for 
the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  their  representative. 
When  Prince  Bismarck’s  insuperable  opposition  is  removed, 
the  system  which,  notwithstanding  his  protest,  has  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  will  certainly  be  esta¬ 
blished.  The  author  not  only  of  the  Constitution  but  of  the 
Empire  naturally  thinks  that  he  is  the  most  competent 
interpreter  of  his  own  language  and  the  best  judge  of 
the  interests  of  the  political  community  which  he  has 
brought  into  existence.  Prince  Bismarck  rightly  holds  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  an  Assembly  of 
delegates  living  on  salaries  and  a  body  of  legislators  whose 
social  position  is  guaranteed  by  the  possession  of  a  private 
competence.  Tiis  skin-deep  Socialism  by  no  means  includes 
the  proposition  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  or  that 
the  security  of  order  and  property  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  discretion  of  a  promiscuous  multitude.  The  majority  of 
the  Diet  is  not  the  less  likely  to  have  been  in  earnest  because 
the  members  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  relieving 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  measure  were  the  real  Social¬ 
ists,  who  are  probably  for  the  most  part  needy  adventurers; 
but  comparatively  few  members  of  the  Diet  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  receipt  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year. 

The  members  of  the  Diet  were  irritated,  not  only  by  the 
Chancellor’s  refusal  to  grant  their  demand,  but  by  the 
recent  suppression  or  curtailment  of  the  only  pecuniary 
advantage  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  According  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  they  have  in  many  cases  abused  his  libe¬ 
rality  by  travelling  all  over  Germany  with  their  free  railway 
passes,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  shortest  road 
between  their  respective  homes  and  Berlin.  Some  of  them 
have,  as  he  asserts,  travelled  in  this  way  thousands  of  miles 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  on  their  own  business  or 
pleasure.  There  have  been  Ministers  who  would  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  so  modest  and  harmless  a  form  of  jobbery ; 
and,  as  other  passages  in  his  speech  plainly  show,  Prince 


Bismarck  is  not  disposed  to  complain  of  the  preference  of 
members  for  residence  or  travel  elsewhere  to  the  discharge 
of  their  legislative  duties.  On  the  contrary,  he  urges  as  one 
objection  to  granting  them  salaries  that,  if  they  could  afford 
it,  they  would  spend  too  much  time  in  babbling  and  other¬ 
wise  interrupting  business  at  Berlin.  As  long  as  their 
services  are  gratuitous,  most  of  them  will  have  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  stay  at  home,  where  they  will  be  to  some  extent  out 
of  mischief.  He  only  censures  the  alleged  misuse  of  rail¬ 
way  passes  because  it  is  a  waste  of  public  money,  and  also 
because  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  scandal.  Cromwell  was  in 
the  habit  of  administering  grave  rebukes  to  his  Parliament, 
but  he  never  publicly  jested  at  their  expense.  Walrole, 
Chatham,  or  Pitt,  would  have  been  summarily  removed 
from  power  if  he  had  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  tone  which  schoolmasters  employ  to  delinquent  boys  or 
Prince  Bismarck  to  the  Imperial  Diet.  He  perhaps  thinks 
that  he  has  condescended  too  far  in  giving  any  reason  for 
his  rejection  of  the  vote  for  payment  of  members.  He 
found  an  alternative  argument  in  the  surprising  assertion 
that  the  measure  is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

It  is  true  that  in  almost  all  civilized  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  there  is  a  distinction  between  law 
and  constitution.  Limits  have  been  deliberately  imposed  on 
the  discretion  of  Parliaments,  and  even  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Government.  Thus  the  President  and  Congress  can¬ 
not  alter  the  American  Constitution  except  by  a  tedious  and 
elaborate  process,  which  they  have  no  power  to  modify. 
The  French  Legislature  has  lately,  as  far  as  words  go,  per¬ 
petuated  the  Republic  in  defiance  of  possible  votes  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Senate,  or  the  whole  population  voting  by 
plebiscite.  It  would  be  rash  to  contradict  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
but,  if  the  non-payment  of  members  is  a  fundamental  and 
immutable  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  Empire  must  be 
strangely  wanting  in  elasticity.  If  such  a  measure  were  by 
general  consent  deemed  advisable,  it  would  not  be  worth, 
while  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
change  which,  however  serious,  is  not  revolutionary  or  or¬ 
ganic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  payment  of  the  members 
of  a  Legislature  is  a  democratic  practice,  and  that  a  states¬ 
man  may  have  strong  reasons  for  objecting  to  any 
innovation  of  the  kind  ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  might  have 
confined  himself  to  the  denunciation  of  impertinent  babblers 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  supposed  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  As  he  is  himself  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts,  the  Diet  can  have  no  hope  of  escaping  from  the  veto- 
which  he  announces  that  he  will  interpose  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown.  It  will  be  useless  to  contend  that  the  free 
railway  passes  which  were  until  lately  issued  must  have 
violated  the  Constitution  almost  as  grossly  as  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  members.  Prince  Bismarck  is  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  or  principally  responsible  for  one  main  cause  of 
probable  collisions  between  the  Diet  and  the  Crown.  It 
was  by  him  that  both  in  the  North  German  Federation  and 
afterwards  the  Empire  the  vicious  system  of  universal 
suffrage  was  established.  For  the  Prussian  Landtag, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  returned  by  secondary  election,  he 
had  long  entertained  profound  contempt.  It  almost  seemed 
that  he  gave  the  vote  to  the  whole  population  of  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  result  of  a  limited  franchise  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia. 

Kings  and  absolute  Ministers  have  no  need  to  convince 
or  persuade.  That  they  so  wish  and  order  is  a  sufficient 
exercise  of  their  supreme  volition ;  but  Prince  Bismarck, 
combining  great  intellectual  acuteness  with  a  strong  sense  of 
humour,  is  apparently  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ex¬ 
temporizing  principles  and  theories  for  the  instruction  of 
his  baffled  opponents.  They  are  not  to  receive  salaries  or 
even  railway  tickets ;  and  they  must  submit  to  learn 
that  they  live  under  a  Monarchy  as  defined  by  their 
peremptory  preceptor.  Before  his  triumph  at  Sadowa 
he  frequently  informed  the  hostile  majority  in  the  Land¬ 
tag  that  they  must  not  consider  themselves  as  on  a 
level  with  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Few  of  them 
were  men  of  birth  or  fortune,  and  they  bad  none  of  the 
political  traditions  of  the  typical  and  original  Parliament. 
Few  politicians  understood  so  well  how  much  the  success 
of  representative  institutions  in  this  country  had  resulted 
from  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  Constitution.  The 
time  is  perhaps  approaching  when  the  House  of  Commons 
will  resemble,  not  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration,  but  rather  a  Continental  or  Colonial  Legislature. 
Already  the  great  majority  of  Irish  Nationalist  members 
receive  pay  for  their  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  they 
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are  probably  lower  in  social  rank  than  any  existing 
legislators.  There  is  even  reason  to  fear  that  in  his 
late  remarks  Prince  Bismarck  was  mistaken,  at  least  in 
the  epithet,  when  he  described  England  as  an  aristocratic 
Republic.  Mr.  Disraeli  affected  in  Jris  novels  to  de- 
scxibe  the  English  Constitution  as  a  Venetian  oligarchy 
which  had  supplanted  the  legitimate  authority  of  Bolincj- 
broke’s  Patriot  King.  The  license  which  is  granted  to 
a  political  essayist  who  uses  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
paradoxes  cannot  be  withheld  from  a  great  statesman  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  use  words  with  a  meaning  of  his  own.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  classification  of  States  which 
has  been  used  in  all  times  and  places  is  to  bo  rejected  as 
inaccurate.  The  English  monarchy  is  not  a  monarchy 
because  the  King  or  Queen  has  no  longer  in  practice  a  veto 
on  legislation.  No  previous  theorist  had  discovered  that 
the  Monarchy  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  Republic 
when  the  veto  was  last  exercised  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
■of  William  III.  The  illustration  which  Prince  Bismarck 
derives  from  the  Polish  Republic  might  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriately  used  to  support  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  was 
mainly  because  there  was  no  hereditary  dynasty  that  Poland 
was  called  a  Republic. 

“  That,”  says  Prince  Bismarck,  speaking  of  Prussia,  “  is 
xc  what  I  call  a  monarchical  Constitution,  for  the  King  is 
“  completely  free  in  the  executive  power,  and  cannot  be 
“  forced  to  sign  laws  which  he  considers  pernicious ;  but, 
“  when  he  can  be  forced  by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  then 
“  the  Constitution  is  Republican  -whether  a  President  is 
i(  elected  or  not.”  It  follows  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  live  under  a  Monarchy,  not,  perhaps,  because  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  veto  on  legislation,  but  on 
account  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  force  him  to  change 
his  Ministers.  The  whole  argument  is  but  a  play  upon 
words ;  but  for  its  immediate  purpose  it  is  as  cogent  as  the 
proverbial  reasoning  of  other  masters  of  many  legions. 
Whether  England  is  or  is  not  a  Republic,  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  will  not  get  their  money  allowances.  It 
matters  nothing  whether  they  can  prove  that  the  English 
monarch  is  a  monarch  and  not  a  president.  The  remon¬ 
strances  of  Martin  and  Jack  against  the  dogmatic  assertions 
of  Lord  Peter  wrere  plausible,  and  indeed  convincing ;  but 
his  affirmatory  oaths  and  his  contingent  comminations 
effectually  silenced  their  objections.  The  Lord  Peter  of 
Berlin  is  not  less  master  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  a  few 
sensitive  English  subjects  may  resent  the  liberties  which 
Prince  Bismarck  for  his  own  purposes  took  with  their 
cherished  traditions ;  but  any  person  or  any  State  may  be 
content  with  the  harmless  experience  of  being  used  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  It  is  not  by  any  definition  or 
sarcasm  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  ailcient  monarchy  of 
England  is  endangered.  The  Franchise  Bill,  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  both 
measures,  will  effectually  deter  future  critics  and  theorists 
from  praising  or  blaming  the  Constitution  as  that  of  an 
aristocratic  Republic. 


THE  NAVY. 

TUESDAY  night’s  proceedings  in  both  Houses  were 
valuable  and  instructive  as  illustrations  of  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  methods  of  dealing  with  the  fighting  services. 
To  the  official  mind  the  navy  and  army  are  simply  two 
horseleeches  for  ever  clamouring  for  more  money.  On 
Tuesday  night  Lord  Nortiierook  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey 
devoted  themselves  to  showing  why  the  naval  sucker  should 
be  allowed  only  a  little  more  of  its  favourite  provend.  There 
were  differences,  and  very  curious  ones  some  of  them, 
between  the  two  speeches  in  matters  of  detail,  but  in  the 
main  they  were  worthy  of  officials  who  live  in  harmony. 
Lord  Northbrook  took  the  office,  as  the  language  of  the 
Ring  has  it,  which  he  gave  himself  at  the  Guildhall  dinner. 
With  a  really  admirable  audacity,  he  repeated  his  memor¬ 
able  joke,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  finding  the 
•epuntry  prepared  to  support  the  Admiralty  in  its  policy  of 
increasing  the  navy.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  wandered  more 
■among  statistics ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  well  agreed. 
Both  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  their  addresses,  and  all 
•the  arguments  they  thought  fit  to  produce,  to  proving  that 
the  navy  could  safely  dispense  with  the  money  they  were 
abput  to  demand  for  it.  If  the  words  of  the  First  Lord 
•and  his,  subordinate  were  not  meant  to  be  a  more  rigmarolo, 
tfie  naval  defences  of  the  country  are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
.state.  The  Admiralty,  on  their  showing,  has  been  doing 
everything  needful,  and  we  can  get  along  very  well  as  we 


are.  More  ships  are  being  built,  and  they  are  better  ships, 
and  they  are  being  constructed  very  quickly.  We  axe  ahead 
of  all  the  world,  and  particularly  of  France.  Criticism 
ol  the  Admiralty  is  declamatory  rubbish,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  go  into  details  “  because,”  said  Lord  Northbrook, 
“  the  moment  we  come  to  make  any  comments,  we  are 
“  apt  to  land  ourselves  in  a  quagmire  of  discussion  in  this 
“  House.”  Things  being  in  this  happy  state,  and  debate 
being  so  useless  and  unpleasant,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  we  should  regain  our  confidence,  and  turn  to  more 
fruitful  subjects.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  in  the  Commons 
said  ditto  to  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  Lords,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  both  ended  by  saying  that  five  millions  and  a 
half,  or  thereabouts,  must  be  spent  during  the  next  few 
years  over  and  above  the  oi’dinary  votes.  This  is  a  curious 
conclusion  to  such  speeches — to  anybody  who  has  not  made 
some  study  of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  questions  whether  the  money  is  sufficient,  and  is 
to  be  i  spent  quickly  enough,  there  is  something  satisfactory 
in  this  inconsequent  Ministerial  action.  In  the  future  when 
Ministers  come  forward,  and  tell  us  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  the  navy  and  army,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  remind  them 
that  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  said  as 
much  in  the  ever-memox-able  year  1 884,  and  then  immediately 
advanced  conclusive  proof  that  they  had  been  saying  the 
thing  which  was  not. 

For,  after  all,  Ministers  obviously  do  not  think  that  the 
navy  is  strong  enough.  They  think  it  so  little  that  they 
have  come  forward  and  propose  to  inci’ease  naval  expen¬ 
diture  by  something  over  a  million  a  year  for  the  five  years 
dating  from  next  March.  This,  as  more  than  one  of  the 
Opposition  speakers  acknowledged,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  would  have  been  a  wholesome  thing  if  some  one  on  the 
Conservative  side  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  confess  that, 
from  the  purely  Parliamentary  point  of  view,  the  present 
Admiralty  Board  is  not  without  excuse  if  it  has  delayed  for 
long  to  yield  to  pressui’e  from  outside.  No  First  Lord  can 
be  expected  to  forget  the  sad  fate  which  overtook  poor  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  when -he  acted  as  an  ideal  head  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  should,  and  tided  to  take  the  initiative  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  navy.  He  was  run  down  by  the  Liberal  Opposition 
and  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  own  side.  With  that  terrible 
example  of  what  befalls  Ministers  troubled  with  excess  of 
zeal  before  him,  Lord  Northbrook  may  be  pardoned  for 
waiting  to  ask  for  money  till  he  had  an  undoubted  warrant 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion.  But  while  these  recent 
memories  may  well  suggest  to  speakers  in  the  House  that 
there  is  wisdom  and  good  taste  in  criticizing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  navy  by  the  other  side  with  moderation,  they 
afford  no  reason  why  the  country  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  measure  so  tardily  promised  by  the  Ministry.  The 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  navy  are  only  good  in  so  far  as 
they  are  a  beginning.  If  one-half  of  what  has  been  said  by 
experts  is  to  be  trusted,  much  1  more  must  be  done,  and  it 
must  be  done  quickly.  According  to  the  Ministerial  plan, 
a  sum  of  rather  over  3,000,000/.  is  to  be  spent  during  the 
next  five  years  in  constructing,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinai-y  work  of  the  dockyards,  forty-eight  vessels  of  various 
kinds.  One  is  to  be  a  first-class  ironclad,  two  are  to 
be  rams,  five  are  to  be  partially  amiouxed  crixisers,  ten 
are  to  be  lai-ge  gun- vessels,  and  thirty  are  to  be  torpedo- 
boats.  During  the  same  or  perhaps  a  shorter  period 
1,600,000/.  is  to  be  spent  on  providing  the  much-needed 
new  ordnance,  and  975,871/.  on  fortifying  our  coaling 
stations.  There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  scheme.  It  must  first  be  decided  whether 
the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  navy  ai-e  sufficient  in 
amount,  and  then  whether  they  are  to  be  made  soon  enough. 
How  far  the  promised  forty-eight .  vessels  will  add  to  the 
total  strength  of  the  navy  must  depend  on  the  speed  with 
which  the  ordinary  work  of  the  dockyards  is  pushed  for- 
ward.  If  the  ships  now  in  course  of  construction  are 
quickly  finished,  and  new  vessels  are  begun  at  once,  the 
naval  forces  of  the  country  may  be  very  materially 
strengthened  within  a  reasonable  time.  If,  however,  the 
building  of  the  forty-eight  vessels  now  promised  is  made  an 
excuse,  for  continuing  to  dawdle  over  the  construction  of 
those  on  hand,  vei’y  little  will  have  been  gained.  On  this 
point  the  Ministerial  assurances  ai’e  highly  unsatisfactory. 
That  the  ships  now  in  progress  are  to  be  pushed  forward 
with  economical  rapidity  is  the  utmost  that  the  Admiralty 
will  promise.  We  have  a  melancholy  experience  of  what 
is  meant  by  economical  rapidity.  It  is  commonly  found 
to  mean  keeping  an  ironclad  on  hand  for  eight  years, 
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and  finally  spending  more  money  than  would  have  been 
needed  to  finish  her  in  half  the  time.  A  civilian  con¬ 
tractor  knows  by  experience  that  it  is  cheaper  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  hundred  men  for  one  day  than  one  man  for  a 

hundred  days.  This  method  has  the  particular  advan¬ 

tage  that  the  work  gets  done  and  can  be  turned  to 
account.  A  Government  office  looks  at  the  thing  from 
another  point  of  view.  Its  aim  is  less  to  get  the  work  done 
than  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  doing  it.  If  the  Admiralty 
is  going  to  carry  on  the  building  of  the  vessels  in  hand  in 
that  spirit,  we  may  expect  to  see  some  of  them  still  not 
ready  for  sea  in  1890.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  who  differs  on 
that  point  considerably  from  Lord  Northbrook,  holds  that 
an  ironclad  can  be  finished  in  less  than  four  years,  and 
shows  chapter  and  verse  for  his  opinion.  If  he  is  right, 
most,  at  least,  of  the  ironclads  now  building  may  be 
launched  before  the  end  of  1886  and  others  begun.  The 
unarmoured  or  partially-armoured  ships  may  be  ready 
sooner,  and  may  also  make  way  for  successors  on  the 
stocks.  At  such  a  rate  of  construction  the  addition  of 
forty-eight  vessels  promised  by  the  Admiralty  would  be  a 
real  increase  of  strength. 

It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  the  Admiralty  will  go 
so  roundly  to  work.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  there  will  be  no  material  increase  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rate  of  construction.  With  this  prospect  before  us, 
Lord  Northbrook’s  scheme  has  all  the  air  of  a  half-hearted 
concession  to  public  opinion.  If  the  case  against  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  is  so  strong  as  to  compel  a  change  of  policy,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  call  for  much  more.  One  ironclad,  two 
rams,  and  a  handful  of  cruisers,  to  be  finished  within  five 
years,  is  assuredly  very  little  if,  as  the  Admiralty  itself  now 
confesses,  the  navy  is  dangerously  weak.  The  Ministerial 
plan  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  be,  not  a  sketch  of  what 
is  or  ought  to  be  done,  but  as  an  official  confession  that  the 
system  of  administration  has  up  to  the  present  been  radi¬ 
cally  bad.  It  has  now  been  put  on  record  that,  in  spite  of 
profuse  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  Admiralty  has 
allowed  the  navy  to  fall  into  a  perilous  state  of  weakness. 
The  natural  deduction  would  seem  to  be  that  there  must 
be  a  radical  change  of  system.  There  must  be  an  end 
of  the  economy  which  consists  in  not  doing  work,  and 
to  the  Ministerial  habit  of  trying  to  keep  the  navy  at 
the  lowest  level  of  strength  which  can,  by  the  help  of 
sophistry,  be  made  to  appear  sufficient.  When  the  ground 
has  been  well  cleared  in  this  way  it  will  be  time  to  discuss 
some  plan  for  putting  the  fleet  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 


EGYPT. 

WE  comment  elsewhere  on  the  most  striking,  if  not 
the  most  important,  item  of  the  Egyptian  news  of 
the  week.  General  Lord  Wolseley  of  Cairo’s  sporting 
offer  of  a  hundred-pound  note  as  prize  for  a  go-as-you-please 
competition  between  Her  Majesty’s  battalions  on  the  Nile 
is  too  original  and  noteworthy  a  performance  to  be  discussed 
in  common  with  mere  politics.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  the 
mere  politics  are  of  quite  sufficient  interest  and  moment  to 
deserve  comment  by  themselves ;  and  the  deliberation  with 
which  the  military  operations  are  proceeding  gives  fair  pro¬ 
mise  that  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  to  discuss  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  hope  that  the  expedition  will  at  some 
time  or  other  reach  General  Gordon  if  something  unlucky 
does  not  happen  first,  and  there  is  a  further  probability  of  its 
returning  with  its  object,  if  by  any  means  General  Gordon 
can  be  induced  to  return  re  infecta.  These  are  cheering 
hopes  and  considerable  provisos,  and  Lord  Wolseley  may 
be  left  for  the  present,  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  appa¬ 
rently  congenial  task  of  composing  proclamations  after 
the  fashion  of  French  generals,  and  devising  competitions 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

At  Cairo  the  Egyptian  Government  has  practically 
(though  the  matter  is  not  formally  finished)  experienced  an 
awkward  rebuff  in  the  suit  against  those  responsible  for  the 
non-payment  of  balances  into  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  London 
the  English  Government  has  once  more  escaped,  evaded,  or 
parried  (we  have  no  desire  to  use  uncomplimentary  words, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  complimentary  one)  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  Egyptian  policy,  on  the  plea  that  financial 
proposals  have  been  laid  before  the  Powers,  and  are  under 
their  consideration.  What  the  result  of  that  considera¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  is  naturally  a  subject  of  anxious  specu¬ 
lation.  Of  these  three  topics  the  first  requires  the  least 
discussion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  when  the 


Egyptian  Government  was  advised  to  suspend  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund,  the  probability  of  an  appeal  to  the  anomalous 
Courts  now  existing  in  Egypt,  and  of  an  adverse  decision, 
must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  advised  and  advisers- 
alike.  It  was  also  argued  that  it  was  unfair  to  suppose 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  capable  of  entering  on  a 
very  decided  and,  regarded  in  some  lights,  a  very  question¬ 
able  course  of  policy,  without  having  made  up  their  minds 
to  take  the  consequences  of  their  first  step.  Of  this  argument 
the  Government  had  some  months  ago  the  full  benefit  here ; 
they  have  now  to  show  that  they  deserved  it.  If  the 
Egyptian  Ministry  is  not  prepared  either  to  disregard  the 
unfavourable  decision  of  the  tribunal,  or  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  situation  in  some  other  way,  then  the 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  retrospectively 
proved  to  have  been  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  act.  In 
itself,  however,  the  decision  of  the  Egyptian  courts,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance.  It  will  be 
used,  no  doubt,  by  the  French  party  as  an  engine  against 
England.  But  it  will  be  an  engine  of  very  little  power  if 
the  English  Government  does  its  duty  and  avails  itself  of 
advantages  hitherto  lamentably  misused,  but  still  in  its; 
possession. 

The  nature  of  the  scheme  which  either  succeeded  or 
replaced  or  grew  out  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  scheme  (to 
adopt  whichever  phrase  may  be  most  grateful  to  a  respect¬ 
able  and  unfortunate  administrator  whose  temper  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  tried  by  recent  events)  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  interest,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that 
Parliament  should  be  allowed  once  more  to  separate  with¬ 
out  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it,  without  even  knowing,, 
except  by  popular  report,  in  what  it  consists.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  attitude  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  summer,  though  it  did  not  express  itself  in. 
any  formal  censure  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  is 
generally  allowed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  much  less  liberal  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  country  than  they  were  prepared  to  be  a  few 
months  ago.  The  comments  of  French  newspapers  on  the 
scheme  are  of  course  partial,  and  they  are  founded  on  know¬ 
ledge  even  less  full  and  trustworthy  than  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  some  English  critics.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  quarrel  generally  with  the  description  of  the  scheme  as 
one  tending  to  oust  all  foreign  influence  from  Egypt- 
except  English  influence.  That  at  least  is  what  the 
scheme  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  best  justification  of  it 
is  that  Frenchmen  themselves  evidently  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  but  a  similar  scheme,  with  France  substituted  for 
England,  would  be  satisfactory.  To  speak  as  odo  French 
writer  has  spoken  of  “  the  international  land  of  Egypt  ” 
is  to  utter  an  impudent  falsification  of  history.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  some  years,  and  especially 
during  the  last  two  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to- 
internationalize  the  Government  of  the  country — attempts 
as  signally  unsuccessful  in  result  as  they  were  unreasonable 
in  design.  It  is  so  perfectly  evident  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  go  on,  that  the  English  Government  has, 
despite  its  former  blunders,  still  an  almost  irresistible  case. 
Its  scheme,  whatever  it  is,  can  be  put,  and  ought  to  be  put,, 
as  a  scheme  to  take  or  to  leave — an  alternative  which  the 
Powers  may  accept  if  they  wish  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
their  subjects  to  be  guaranteed,  which  they  may  reject  if 
they  choose  to  let  those  pecuniary  interests  take  their 
chance.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  and  a  strong 
English  Government  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
it,  to  maintain  good  government  in  Egypt  and  see  to 
the  observance  of  all  strictly  international  obligations 
on  the  Egyptian  part,  while  allowing  the  bondholders 
to  fare  as  they  could.  The  so-called  Law  of  Liquida¬ 
tion  is  no  law  at  all,  for  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  sanction, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  Power,  not  even  France, 
would  take  the  responsibilities  which  would  attach  to 
any  attempt  at  enforcing  it.  If,  therefore,  the  Continental 
Powers  persist  in  the  impracticable  policy  which  they  seemed 
to  have  adopted  at  the  London  Conference,  it  will  be  a  case 
for  the  English  Government  to  make  the  happiness  of  the 
Egyptian  people  by  itself.  That  that  happiness  has  been 
shamefully  postponed  to  the  satisfaction,  or  attempted  satis¬ 
faction,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  prejudices  against  extending 
English  influence  and  td  the  crotchets  of  the  extreme 
Radical  party  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt.  All  in¬ 
telligence  from  Egypt  agrees  that  Lord  Granville’s  rose- 
coloured  view  of  the  progress  of  Egyptian  reform  has 
absolutely  no  justification  on  the  spot;  that  most,  if  not 
all,  the  innovations  of  the  last  two  years  have  either  failed 
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of  their  effect,  or  have  been  abandoned,  or  have  been  left  in  a 
half-and-half  condition.  Very  much  of  the  blame  of  this 
intolerable  state  of  things  is  directly  due  to  the  English 
Ministry;  but  much  is  fairly  chargeable  on  the  advantage 
which  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  France,  have  taken  of 
the  English  Ministry’s  vacillation  and  irresolution  by  post¬ 
poning  and  demurring  to  a  settlement  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  this  should  come  to 
an  end.  As  a  question  of  accomplished  fact,  no  country 
can  undertake  the  financial  and  political  liquidation  of 
Egyptian  affairs  except  the  country  whose  troops  now 
occupy  Egypt.  As  a  matter  of  probability,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  France  would  take  the  burden  on  her 
shoulders,  even  if  she  had  the  chance,  and  certain  that  no 
other  Power  could  or  would  do  so.  This  is  the  strength  of 
the  English  position,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  at  last 
recognized  by  officialdom  at  home  and  abroad.  The  English 
Government  has  the  plainest  right  to  demand  that  its  otters 
— now  admittedly  advantageous  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
self-sacrificing  offers — shall  be  accepted  without  any  more 
delay  or  chicane ;  and  that  the  foreign  bondholders,  who 
are  partly  a  stalking-horse  for  certain  very  well  -known  aims, 
shall  cease  to  be  used  in  that  capacity.  If  this  is  still  re¬ 
fused  (and  in  the  very  doubtful  situation  of  France  with 
regard  to  China  refusal  is  not  probable),  the  course  is  clear, 
provided  that  the  persons  concerned  can  at  last  make  up 
their  minds  to  adopt  it. 


RAILWAYS  AND  ROW. 

THE  vast  majority  of  the  British  public  is,  unhappily 
for  the  minority,  not  sensitive  to  noises.  Now  Mr. 
Courtney  has  resigned,  now  that  minorities  are  to  be  less 
represented  than  ever,  we  presume  the  majority  will  pay 
even  less  attention  than  before  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering 
remnant.  That  cry  is  uttered  plaintively  in  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  which  the  Standard,  especially,  is  kind  enough 
to  print,  at  the  moment  when  other  journals  are  a  mere 
wilderness  of  deeply  uninteresting  politics.  The  sufferers, 
in  the  matter  of  noise,  somewhat  injudiciously  represent 
themselves  as  “brain-workers,”  “  invalids,”  and  “  nervously 
“  sensitive  people.”  This  is  not  the  way  (if,  indeed,  there 
be  any  way)  to  win  general  sympathy.  What  does  the 
matutinal  sweep,  the  nocturnal  reveller,  the  policeman, 
the  engine-driver,  the  builder  care  for  brain-workers? 
All  these  obstreperously  noisy  people  are  well  aware 
that,  as  against  the  fidgetty  brain-worker,  society  is  with 
them.  Mr.  Carlyle  used  pettishly  to  complain  that 

he  had  that  within  him  which  was  worth  a  wilderness 
of  cocks  at  halfa-crown  apiece.  The  law,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  neighbours,  took  an  opposite  view,  and  the  sage, 
in  a  rare  moment  of  humility,  admitted  that  probably  there 
was  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  cocks  as  well  as  of  himself. 
We  can  hardly  expect  the  world  to  be  more  anxious  con¬ 
cerning  the  wrongs  of  “  nervously  sensitive  people.”  Plato 
set  the  example  of  wishing  to  assist  nervously  sensitive 
people  to  die  out,  and  the  world  wxmld  willingly  let  them 
die.  The  majority,  as  we  said,  does  not  heed  noise.  Does 
noise  disturb  the  large  and  respectable  class  of  domestic 
servants ?  Every  one  knows  that  they  can  sleep  through 
earthquakes.  About  twice  a  week  some  man  in  each  street 
of  London  comes  home  late,  and  unprovided  with  his  latch¬ 
key.  lie  then,  say  at  two  in  the  morning,  commences  the 
siege  of  his  own  castle.  Whack,  whack,  goes  the  knocker, 
like  the  axe  of  the  Black  Knight  on  the  portals  of  Front  de 
Bceuf.  Whack,  whack,  he  goes,  making  an  iron  din,  and 
accompanying  himself  on  the  door-bell.  Presently  every 
householder  in  the  street  is  awake,  and  the  Recording 
Angel  has  a  great  deal  of  untimely  work  to  do  in  setting 
down  woids  of  bale.  But  are  the  servants  in  the  be¬ 
lated  man’s  house  ever  aroused?  No  ;  he  is  either  obliged 
to  go  elsewhere  and  protract  his  revels,  or  perhaps  his  wife 
condescends  to  open  the  door.  “  What  do  you  mean  by 
“  coming  here  so  late  ?  ”  said  the  indignant  lady  to  her 
festive  lord.  “  My  dear,  all  the  other  places  had  shut  up,” 
answered  the  strayed  reveller.  Too  often,  if  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  latchkey,  such  an  one  finds  his  own  house  shut 
up,  and  all  the  district  learn  in  that  wild  hour  how  sound 
the  servants  sleep.  They  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of 
the  majority — the  majority  who  know  not  nerves,  and  who 
all  their  lives  long  give  their  brains  a  rest.  Can  “  brain- 
“  workers”  appeal  to  such  a  majority  with  any  hope  of 
being  heard? 

Some  correspondents  of  the  Standard  offer  to  “  subscribe 


“  to  any  fund  that  may  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
“  in  the  courts  of  law  the  right  of  a  Railway  Company  to 
“  create  the  odious  nuisance  of”  nocturnal  whistles.  If  all 
the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell,  had  pealed  the  banner-cry 
of  hell,  we  believe  it  would  be  soothing  and  melodious 
compared  to  the  whistling  habitually  indulged  in  (even  on 
Sundays)  by  railway-engines.  Now  at  Crewe,  for  example, 
or  York,  where  people  only  pass  the  night  accidentally,  this 
uproar,  though  most  tolerable,  is  to  be  endured.  Probably 
there  are  few  brain-workers  at  Crewe.  The  sufferings  of  the 
provincial  population,  at  any  rate,  do  not  occupy  us  at  pre¬ 
sent.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  that  vast  crowd  of  “  brain- 
“  workers” — artists,  journalists,  doctors,  authors,  and  the  rest 
— who  dwell  around  Addison  Road  and  about  Kensington — - 
in  fact,  near  most  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  stations.  Their 
whole  night  is  tortured  by  every  description  of  fiendish  hub¬ 
bub.  You  have  now  the  wild,  passionate  snort  of  the  engine  ; 
now  a  long-drawn  wail  floats  away ;  now  the  engine  is 
swearing  and  cursing  ;  now  it  is  sobbing  and  praying  ;  now 
it  expresses  impatience,  now  despair,  now  relief  and  hilarity, 
now  despondency,  now  gaiety  of  soul.  All  these  dramatic 
emotions,  all  the  tragedy  of  an  engine’s  soul-experience,  are 
uttered  in  accents  compared  to  which  the  most  rugged  of 
modern  poets  is  tuneful.  The  hysterical  clamour  is  borne 
left  and  right,  and  first  wakens  the  sleeper,  next  keeps  him 
awake,  wondering  “  what  next,”  and  reduces  him  to  a  mere 
wreck  in  the  morning.  If  the  public  complain  that  leading 
articles  are  dull,  our  poetry  falling  off,  and  our  drama 
drivelling  into  Cockney  ribaldry,  and  if  the  public  asks  the 
cause,  let  the  answer  be — railway  whistles  !  We  are  aware 
that  the  public  is  made  for  railways,  not  railways  for  the 
public.  We  are  shocked  by  the  audacity  of  correspondents 
who  wish  to  try  in  the  courts  of  law  whether  a  railway  has 
a  right  to  create  a  nuisance.  Why,  if  directors  and  gay 
engine-drivers  chose  to  pump  boiling  water  into  all  the  bed¬ 
rooms  within  reach,  instead  of  merely  making  superfluous 
and  diabolical  and  mischievous  noises,  we  ought  to  bear  it 
with  resignation.  Directors  are  throned  above  us,  lords  of 
the  visible  world,  lords  of  the  senses  five.  It  is  theirs  to  cut 
up  commons,  to  spoil  lake-shores,  to  make  nature  black  and 
not  comely,  and  to  murder  sleep. 

This  being  so,  there  is  a  Titanic  impiety  in  the  conduct  of 
“Russell  Road,”  who  writes  in  a  sceptical,  rationalizing 
spirit  to  the  Standard.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  conduct 
of  railways  is  to  be  tried  by  our  petty  and  fluctuating 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  useful  and  mischievous. 
Most  men  are  content  to  know  that  engines  whistle  without 
asking  why  they  whistle.  We  rest  in  the  belief  that  the 
driver,  or  the  stoker,  or  some  one,  thus  lets  off  his  playful 
spirits,  and  lightens  his  hours  of  toil.  Why  should  a  few 
brain-workers  interfere  with  the  rare  diversions  of  the 
poor  ?  “  Russell  Road,”  however,  avers  that  whistles  are 

an  economical  but  nefarious  substitute  for  proper  signalling 
arrangements.  “  It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  an  im- 
“  portant  station  like  this,  with  some  five  hundred  trains 
“  passing  through  it  daily,  has  no  telegraphic  communica- 
“  tion  for  signalling  purposes  with  the  signalling-boxes 
“  stationed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  at  the  north  and 
“  south  ends  of  it,  but  that  the  signalling  has  to  be  done  by 
“  the  number  of  whistles  given  by  the  train  waiting  to 
“  start;  for  example,  the  London  and  South-Western 
“  trains  give  no  less  than  four  piercing  shrieks.  But  such 
“  is  the  fact.”  Thus  writes  “  Russell  Road  ”  in  his  anger 
and  haste.  He  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  disturb  a  whole  district,  and  to  make  the  life  of 
the  dwellers  therein  miserable,  than  to  employ  the  resources 
of  science.  Now,  the  whole  principle  of  corporations  like 
railway  Companies  is  to  economize  out  of  the  weakness  and 
misery  of  the  public.  Never  mind  how  odious  existence  is 
made,  how  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  ears  are  tortured, 
how  vegetation  is  destroyed,  and  rivers  polluted  and 
poisoned,  if  you  can  save  a  little  money  by  making 
the  world  your  washpot.  This  is  the  motto  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  of  manufacturers.  They  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  long  indifference  of  the  public.  What  is  every¬ 
body’s  business — namely,  to  stop  this  grasping  tyranny — 
is  nobody’s  business.  It  is  not  a  political  question.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  friends  applaud  him  as  the  foe  of  those 
“  monopolists,”  the  landed  classes.  Now,  of  all  monopolists, 
of  all  people  who  destroy  everything  that  makes  human 
the  common  life  of  men,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  railway 
Companies  are  the  most  cynical  and  reckless.  They  poison 
the  air  and  the  rivers,  they  strip  the  leaves  from  the  trees, 
they  blacken  the  skies,  they  scar  the  hills,  they  fill  the  lakes 
with  the  deadly  refuse  of  lead-mines,  and  then  they  have 
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the  amazing  impudence  to  pose  as  philanthropists  and 
enemies  of  monopoly.  But  these  considerations  draw  us 
towards  the  wider  question,  how  long  the  public  will  suffer 
itself  to  be  strangled  and  dispossessed  of  the  common  in¬ 
heritance  of  Englishmen  by  trading  Libeials.  Railways  are 
an  evil  sufficient  for  the  day.  Occasionally,  as  “  An  Old 
“  Bachelor ”  writes  to  the  Standard ,  the  most  excruciating 
yells  are  produced  by  the  engine-driver  as  a  mere  amorous 
signal  to  his  beloved,  the  housemaid  of  a  neighbour.  The 
urban  maid  speeds  through  the  shade  her  stoker’s  suit  to 
hear,  to  slavey  sly  in  attic  high  pipes  tuneful  engineer. 
“Vulcan  telegraphs  to  Venus.”  When  the  maiden  is 
discharged,  the  whistle  ceases  for  a  season,  till  “  a  new 
“  actress  is  cast  for  the  part.” 

There  may  be,  if  not  much  hope,  at  any  rate  an  outlet 
for  suffering,  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Needless  Noise.  The  Society  may  try  a  fall  with 
railways,  may  diminish  the  matutinal  atrocities  of  sweeps 
(who  in  Bulgaria  would  probably  not  be  tolerated),  and 
may  urge  policemen  on  to  deal  with  screeching  scoundrels 
at.  night.  Many  streets  are  promenaded  from  the 
time  the  public-houses  close  by  howling,  obscene,  and 
blaspheming  blackguards.  They  go  in  bands,  six  of  them 
singing  four  different  tunes.  They  stagger  and  stop,  swear¬ 
ing  and  yelling;  scraps  of  conversation,  chiefly  consisting  of 
an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  are  wafted  into  every  room 
within  earshot.  All  this  the  police  might  readily  stop  ;  but 
they  are  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  A  kind  of  Vigilance 
Society  may  diminish  these  pests ;  but  railways,  like  the 
bat  in  Happy  Thoughts,  are  “  awkward  things  to  tackle.” 

Railways  are  not,  perhaps,  responsible  for  the  sanity  of 
their  signalmen.  Any  man  may  go  mad  without  warning, 
and  perhaps  Armitage,  a  signalman  at  Crowther’s  siding, 
had  given  no  warning  of  his  mental  condition.  On  Monday 
morning,  at  all  events,  he  suddenly  set  all  the  signals  at 
“  danger,”  locked  his  cabin,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
strolled  out.  “  Slacken  the  steam,”  he  cried  to  an  engine- 
driver  ;  “  shut  it  off  altogether ;  it’s  me  that’s  talking  to 
“  you.”  When  his  command  had  been  obeyed,  Armitage 
wandered  off  into  final  causes  and  a  theory  of  the  Fall. 
“  It’s  sin  that  brought  me  here,”  he  said  ;  adding,  “  I  shall 
“  cause  such  a  stagnation  at  Mirfield  as  never  was  known.” 

O 

It  is  soothing  to  learn  that  had  Armitage  signalled  all 
trains  forward  indiscriminately  no  harm  would  have  re¬ 
sulted.  Armitage  thus  chose  his  occasion  opportunely,  but 
if  he  must  let  off  the  steam  about  sin  and  theological 
conundrums  generally,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  write 
letters  to  the  Spectator  than  to  cause  stagnation  at  Mirfield. 


ME.  GIFFEN  AND  LORD  DUNRAVEN. 

TinHE  controversy  on  Protection  under  its  newfangled 
-fi-  name  of  Fair-trade  has  among  some  of  the  disputants 
resolved  itself  into  the  wholly  different  question  whether 
trade  is  at  the  present  time  extraordinarily  depressed.  The 
only  connexion  between  the  two  inquiries  is  furnished  by 
the  statement  or  assumption  that  distress  would  be  relieved 
by  an  attempt  to  establish  Reciprocity.  The  distress  un¬ 
doubtedly  exists,  though  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  magnitude  and  permanence.  Mr.  Giffen  and  other 
supporters  of  Free-trade  undertake  a  task  which  seems  gra¬ 
tuitous  when  they  show  that  the  complaints  of  farmers  and 
manufacturers  are  exaggerated.  According  to  their  belief, 
any  evils  wi  ich  may  exist  are  unavoidable,  and  the  mischief 
would  only  be  aggravated  by  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
natural  cour-e  of  events.  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Dunuaven’s 
ability  and  attainments  should  not  secure  him  against  such 
fallacies  as  the  inference  that,  because  a  state  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  unsatisfactory,  it  must  be  possible  to  apply  a 
remedy.  There  are  still  incurable  diseases;  but  the  fact 
raises  no  pr.  sumption  against  the  skill  of  physicians.  They 
have  not  db  overed  a  proper  method  of  treatment ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  any  such  process  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  to  be  reg  tted  that  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  should  in 
his  letter  a  conference  of  delegates  have  spoken  of  legis¬ 
lative  rem  :ies  for  distress  as  possible,  even  though  he  sug¬ 
gested  tha  they  should  only  be  applied  in  the  last  resort.  In 
matters  of  political  economy  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  it  will  be  well  to  leave  things  alone.  The  whole  in¬ 
ternal  and  foreign  trade  of  a  country  consists  of  a  multitude 
of  private  bargains  on  which  the  parties  to  each  separate 
contract  have  exercised  their  best  judgment.  Statesmen 
or  legislators  who  propose  to  correct  and  improve  the 
results  overrule  a  mass  of  judgments  which  are  almost 


certainly  sounder  than  their  own.  Purchasers  of  foreign 
commodities  which  compete  with  domestic  products  have  in 
all  cases  consulted  their  own  advantage;  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  has  no  antagonistic  interest. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  home  producers  might  in 
many  instances  profit  by  a  preference  or  monopoly  in¬ 
stituted  in  their  favour ;  but,  as  the  articles  in  which  they 
deal  are  by  the  hypothesis  dearer  or  worse  than  those  of 
their  rivals,  they  can  only  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of 
their  customers.  If  the  system  is,  as  in  the  United  States 
and  in  some  other  countries,  generally  established,  the 
monopolists  share  the  losses  which  are  inflicted  on  the 
whole  body  of  consumers.  Orators  at  Fair-trade  meetings  some¬ 
times  appeal  to  the  audience  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
advantage  in  cheapness  if  they  have  no  money  to  buy.  The 
answer  is  that,  if  no  money  ■were  forthcoming,  there  would 
be  no  purchasers  of  the  obnoxious  foreign  produce.  Although 
the  process  cannot  easily  be  traced  iu  any  single  transaction, 
it  is  certain  that  cheapness,  especially  of  necessaries,  in  some 
way  encourages  production.  No  economist  supposes  that 
the  vast  importations  of  American  corn  are  paid  for  in 
money ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  course  of  trade,  the 
money  must  have  been  earned  by  domestic  industry.  The 
classes  of  producers  which  from  time  to  time  find  themselves 
undersold  suffer  heavily  from  foreign  competition ;  but  it  is 
an  unjust  and  wasteful  enterprise  to  subsidize  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  consumers  any  special  industry. 

English  Protectionists  are  less  fortunate  than  the 
economical  heretics  of  other  countries,  inasmuch  as  they 
find  no  support  in  popular  prejudice.  For  this  reason  they 
have  been  compelled  to  assume  the  new  title  of  Fair-traders, 
and  to  profess  a  policy  which  they  cannot  seriously  con¬ 
template.  Their  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  out¬ 
spoken  advocates  of  a  permanent  duty  on  corn,  persuade 
themselves  that  their  object  is  to  convince  foreign  countries 
of  the  inexpediency  of  existing  tariffs.  Although  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  certainly  prove  chimerical,  it  must  he  supposed 
that  the  claim  of  reciprocity  is  seriously  preferred.  The 
promoters  of  Fair-trade  therefore  propose  that  the  protective 
duties  which  they  now  desire  to  establish  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn  in  favour  of  any  foreign  State  which  may  consent  to 
make  corresponding  reductions.  The  result  would  be  an 
elaborate  system  of  differential  duties,  involving  in  some 
instances  a  breach  of  agreements  securing  participation  in 
the  advantages  already  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation. 
Another  consequence  would  be  that  duties  which  were 
nominally  provisional  would  not  afford  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  even  to  protected  interests.  A  manufacturer  who 
had  expended  his  capital  in  reliance  on  a  protective  duty 
might  at  any  moment  be  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  his 
monopoly  in  consequence  of  foreign  legislation.  It  is  true 
that  no  such  difficulty  would  occur  in  the  maintenance,  if  it 
were  otherwise  possible,  of  protective  duties  on  agricultural 
produce.  English  wheat  can  never  seek  a  foreign  market, 
and  therefore  it  is  exempt  from  the  risk  of  exclusion 
by  means  of  protective  duties.  If,  indeed,  those  who  share 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lowtiier  and  Mr.  Chaplin  are  content 
to  open  the  ports  to  American  corn  as  soon  as  the  duties  on 
English  manuf  ictures  are  repealed  by  Congress,  they  may 
consistently  call  themselves  Fair- traders,  though  they  offer 
to  their  rural  constituents  an  illusory  boon. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  against  the  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  Corn-laws,  because  the  balance  of  political 
forces  renders  impossible  a  measure  which  might  be  passed 
if  the  reasons  against  it  were  exclusively  economical.  The 
French  Government  is  about  to  attempt  the  relief  of  general 
depression  by  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  and  by  con¬ 
sequently  raising  the  price  of  provisions.  No  French  poli¬ 
tician  can  believe  that  such  a  project  tends  to  the  public 
good;  hut,  having  estimated  the  comparative  voting  power 
of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 
Ministers  think  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  purchase  the 
support  of  agricultural  producers  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
sumers.  If  at  any  future  time  the  soil  of  England  should 
be  cut  up  iuto  little  rreeholds,  the  same  consequences  may 
perhaps  follow,  and  not  till  then.  Democracy,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  courtiers  and  sycophants,  looks  not  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  voters,  hut  to 
their  probable  judgment  of  their  own  interests.  Some  com¬ 
petent  critics  assert  that  the  French  peasant  freeholders 
will  be  disappointed,  of  the  profits  which  -were  promised 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election.  The  small 
cultivators  consume  most  of  their  own  produce,  so  that 
thej'  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
The  Government  will  perhaps  meet  the  objections  of  the 
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urban  population  to  duties’  on  food  by  reminding  traders 
that  they  are  conquerors  in  Asia1,  and  procuring  by  diplomatic 
methods  in  Africa  new  markets  which  will  be  secured 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  easier  to  make  economic 
errors  popular  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Giffen’s  statistics  and  arguments  on  the  extent  of 
commercial  depression  are  to  be  received  with  all  respect ; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  those  wrho  suffer  by  the 
stagnation  of  trade  that  the  extension  of  foreign  industry  is 
advantageous  to  domestic  producers.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless 
to  discuss  a  question  which  tends  to  no  practical  result. 
Manufacturers  and  traders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  an 
inherent  right  to  prosecute  their  respective  industries  to  the 
best  advantage;  and  whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  their 
English  competitors  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
object.  The  delusion  that  every  evil  must  have  a  remedy 
accounts  for  much  erroneous  theory  and  for  some  mistaken 
legislation.  The  demand  for  Reciprocity,  or  Fair-trade, 
on  the  ground  that  workmen  and  capitalists  are  not  in 
flourishing  circumstances,  is  but  a  single  application  of  a 
widespread  and  dangerous  error.  Fair-traders  are  less 
numerous  and  less  mischievous  than  the  sentimental 
speculators  who  deliberately  or  unconsciously  prepare 
the  way  for  a  communistic  revolution.  When  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  highest  intellectual  rank  attri¬ 
bute  all  social  imperfections  to  defective  institutions, 
they  either  themselves  imagine  or  lead  others  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  for  the  actual 
world  a  millennial  Utopia.  Mr.  Ruskin,  notwithstanding 
his  literary  genius,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
economist  or  politician ;  but  he  has  followers  among  the 
young  and  the  ignorant.  Graver  authorities  have  of  late 
countenanced  similar  delusions.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  reason  and  of  experience,  Mr.  Froude 
not  only  sneers  at  the  sound  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  but 
announces  that  it  has  already  been  abandoned.  Laissez 
faire  means  personal  and  economic  freedom  tempered  only 
by  the  enforcement  against  every  man  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  The  alternatives  are  despotism,  protec¬ 
tion,  prohibition,  and  all  the  abuses  of  uninstructed  genera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  with  difficulty  and  incompletely 
abolished.  Mr.  Froude  has  sufficiently  proved  his  aversion 
to  anarchy  and  spoliation  ;  yet  his  words  would  imply  a 
belief  that  legislative  wisdom  could  remove  all  poverty  and 
discontent.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  more  openly  preaches 
the  dispossession  of  the  middle  class  which  he  designates 
as  Philistine,  and  of  the  upper  class  which  he  denounces  as 
barbaric.  The  world  as  it  is  constituted  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  cracking  and  groaning  and  heaving  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  some  great  social  catastrophe.  From  the  convulsion 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  to  emerge  enlightened,  happy, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  universal  competence,  though  it  is 
a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  universal  robbery  would 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  even  of  the  appropriating  class. 
Declamation  of  this  kind  prepared  the  way  for  the  French 
Revolution;  and  benevolent  eloquence,  tinged  with  resent¬ 
ment  and  prejudice,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
similar  results. 


“APPLAUSE  IN  COURT.” 

THIS  is  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  reporter,  who  appar¬ 
ently  thinks  that  applause  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  come  from  the  roof.  It  is  also  becoming  a  favourite 
practice  with  the  public,  or,  at  least,  with  that  portion  of  it 
which  frequents  courts  of  justice.  So  far  as  this  habit  is 
concerned,  British  Themis  receives  rather  mean  applause. 
Who  are  the  constant  frequenters  of  our  legal  tribunals  is  a 
question  open  to  doubt.  In  the  opinion  of  some  theorists, 
they  are  the  husbands  of  ladies  who  keep  lodging  houses, 
and  their  presence  at.  home  during  the  waking  hours  of  the 
day  is  not  desired.  In  the  old  Courts  at  \\  estminster, 
where  Crujksiiank  studied  their  physiognomy,  they  formed 
what  is  called  a  “  feature,”  and  their  own  features  were 
worth  a  passing  glance.  There  they  occasionally  cheered 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  who  repressed  these  flattering  ebul¬ 
litions  with  obvious  reluctance.  Now  the  spectators  at 
popular  trials  are  put  away  into  galleries,  the  floor  being 
reserved  for  young  barristers  anxious  to  acquire  pro¬ 
fessional  learning  by  listening  to  sensational  cases.  These 
“  gods,”  being  further  removed  than  their  predecessors  from 
the  glare  of  the  J udge’s  eye,  which  convinced  Master  Bardell 
that  he  was  about  to  be  transported  for  life,  give  freer  vent 
to  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  They  have  been 
doing  this  a  good  deal  lately,  and  perhaps  it  is  time  that 


they  should  be  stopped.  Of  course  they  gave  three  times 
three  for  Mrs.  Weldon  when  the  second  “  mad  doctor”  fell 
to  her  deadly  aim.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Desman 
threatened  to  have  somebody  arrested ;  but  “  no  result,” 
we  read,  “ followed  his  lordship’s  announcement.”  “What 
“  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise,  nobody  seemed  one  penny 
“  the  worso.”  “Do  you  see  him  in  court?”  asked  Mr, 
Justice  Stareleich  of  Sam  Weller,  referring  to  Mr. 
Weller  senior.  “  No,  my  Lord,”  replied  Sam,  staring 
straight  at  the  ceiling,  “  I  do  not.”  “  If  you  had,”  'said 
the  little  judge,  “  I  would  have  committed  him.”  Mr. 
Justice  Butt,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to  dislike  a 
little  mild  uproar.  He  “  does  nob  mind  laughter,”  even 
in  the  Divorce  Court,  or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  (Divorce).  “  It  is  true,”  he  remarked,  “  that  we  are 
“  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  we  are  not  in  church.”  As  a 
refreshing  variation  on  the  everlasting  formula,  “  This  is 
“  not  a  theatre  ”  (as  if  it  were  the  least  like  one),  Mr. 
Justice  Butt’s  dictum  may  be  welcomed.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  decorum  has  it  proper  value  in  its  proper  place. 

Even  the  most  lively  member  of  the  judicial  Bench 
might  recollect  that  a  case  is  serious  to  the  parties  concerned 
in  it.  There  are  times  when  a  man  is  more  ready  to  take  a 
joke  than  when  his  liberty  is  imperilled,  or  his  reputation 
is  at  stake,  or  even  when  his  worldly  goods  are  threatened 
with  diminution.  Independently  of  the  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant,  of  the  prisoner  or  prisoners,  and  those  connected 
with  them,  there  is  public  decency  to  be  considered.  The 
other  day  a  policeman’s  cross-examination  by  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  a  case  of  murder  elicited  marks  of  popular  dis¬ 
approval.  This,  it  is  true,  was  only  before  magistrates 
at  Petty  Sessions.  On  the  examination  of  John  Lee  for 
the  murder  of  Miss  Keyse  a  man  was  discovered  to  be 
sketching  the  prisoner.  Lee  not  unnaturally  protested ; 
but  the  Chairman,  with  more  than  judicial  impartiality, 
declined  to  interfere.  >  “Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.”  To  take  an  accused  person’s  portrait  or  to  applaud 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  five  hundred  pounds, 
is,  no  doubt,  a  much  smaller  affair  than  to  beat  Sosthenes 
before  the  judgment-seat.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
a  certain  amount  of  gravity  should  be  observable,  at 
least  upon  the  surface  of  legal  proceedings.  Mr.  Adams’s 
account  of  his  early  days  excited  the  levity  of  the 
junior  Bar.  “  The  people  are  not  laughing  at  you,”  said 
Mr.  Justice  Butt  to  Mr.  Willis,  when  he  complained 
elsewhere  of  the  general  hilarity.  “  No,  my  Lord,” 
sighed  the  occupant  of  the  witness-box,  “  they  are  laughing 
“  at  me.”  This  modest  dejection  may  have  been  engaging 
on  the  part  of  the  witness.  But  such  incidents  do  not 
enhance  the  majesty  of  the  law.  When  Lord  Bramwell 
was  unexpectedly  cheered  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  refusing  to 
make  social  distinctions  in  court,  he  sardonically  inquired, 
after  Phocion,  if  he  had  said  anything  particularly  foolish. 
The  approval  of  the  court  loafer  is  certainly  not  to  be 
highly  prized.  Perhaps  the  increasing  frequency  with 
which  parties  appear  in  person  fosters  the  custom  of 
“  demonstrating  ”  from  the  gallery  or  the  pit.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  folly  and  impropriety.  If  a  court  of  law  must  he  either 
like  a  church  or  like  a  music-hall,  it  had  better  be  like  a 
church. 


CATS  IN  COVERTS. 

SOME  letters  which  have  been  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Standard  during  the  past  week  call  attention, 
and  not  a  day  roo  soon,  to  the  destruction  of  domestic 
pets,  and,  in  particular,  of  cats,  by  traps  and  by  tho 
guns  of  gamekeepers.  The  first  writer  complained  that 
some  owners  of  coverts  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  their 
keepers  for  every  cat  trapped,  thus  encouraging  the  keepers 
to  set  their  snares  close  to  villages.  He  went  on  to 
make  a  curiously  mistaken  remax-k.  “  I  am  aware,”  he 
says,  “  that  we  have  no  legal  l'emedy ;  but  it  does  seem 
“  strange  that  English  gentlemen  should  care  for  such 
“  sport  when  it  causes  so  much  grief  to  innumerable  women 
“  and  children  by  destroying  the  only  animal  pets  which 
“  many  of  them  can  afford  to  keep.”  This  tremendous 
sentence,  four  lines  without  a  stop,  contains  at  least  three 
fallacies.  First,  ic  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  there  is  no  legal 
remedy.  Let  the  writer  summon  the  first  gamekeeper  that 
shoots  his  dog  or  his  cat,  and  he  will  very  soon  know  better. 
Secondly,  he  must  be  wrong  in  thinking  “  English  gentle- 
“  men  should  care  for  such  sport.”  We  never  heard  before 
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that  English  gentlemen  regarded  cat-shooting  as  a  sport. 
And  the  third  ei’ror  lies  in  attributing  a  love  of  such  pets  to 
women  and  children  only.  Men  are  often  quite  as  fond  of  cats 
as  women  or  children.  Very  sorry,  indeed,  would  some  of  us 
be  to  lose  our  pets;  and  the  letters  in  the  Standard  will  at 
least  serve  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  taking  them  with  us 
into  the  country.  Summoning  a  keeper  will  not  bring  back 
even  one  of  a  shot  cat’s  nine  lives.  That  there  is  such 
poor  remedy  as  the  law  can  give  was  pointed  out  on 
Thursday  by  an  “  Articled  Clerk.”  It  would  be  well  for 
people  who  have  suffered  from  this  cause  to  make  a  note 
of  his  letter.  “  It  is  clearly  laid  down,”  he  asserts,  in 
“  Addison  on  Torts,  that  a  person  is  not  justified  in 
“  killing  his  neighbour’s  cat,  or  dog,  which  he  finds  on 
“  his  land,  unless  the  animal  is  in  the  act  of  doing  some 
“  injurious  act  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  its 
“  slaughter.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  good  law. 
“  Articled  Clerk  ”  might  have  gone  further,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  person  who  finds  a  strange  cat  or  dog  on  his 
premises  has  his  legal  remedy  too,  but  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
liberty  to  shoot  an  animal  which  belongs  to  some  one  else. 
He  does,  however,  point  out  a  case — Townsend  v.  Wat  kin — 
in  which  it  was  decided  that,  if  a  person  sets  on  his  lands  a 
trap  for  foxes,  and  baits  it  with  such  strong-smelling  meat 
as  to  attract  his  neighbour’s  dog  or  cat  on  his  land  to  the 
trap,  and  if  the  animal  is  thereby  killed  or  injured,  he  is 
liable  for  the  act,  even  though  he  had  no  intention  of  doing 
it,  and  though  the  animal  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the 
land.  The  difficulty  in  this  and  other  cases  will  be  to  briDg 
the  charge  home  to  the  real  offender.  But  if  people  who 
live  near  preserves  would  simply  give  notice  that  in  case  of 
their  cat  straying  a  small  reward  would  be  given  to  the 
gamekeeper  who  brought  it  home  uninjured,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  case  of  the  slaughter  of  a  pet  a 
summons  would  be  taken  out,  there  would  be  much  less 
loss  from  this  cause.  It  would  certainly  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  a  particular  gamekeeper  shot  a  par¬ 
ticular  dog  or  cat  when  no  one  but  himself  was  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  mere  threat  of  seeking  for  evidence  and 
of  taking  out  a  summons  would  probably  be  a  com¬ 
plete  deterrent  to  this  class  of  malefactor.  A  keeper  will 
shoot  as  vermin  all  kinds  of  innocent  animals — such,  for 
example,  as  kestrels  and  woodpeckers — and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  spare  a  cat,  especially  if  he  imagines  he  has 
a  right  to  kill  it.  When  he  learns  that  he  has  no  such 
right,  that  not  only  can  he  be  punished  for  such  an  act,  but 
that  damages  may  be  recovered  against  him  or  his  master, 
it  may  be  that  he  will  think  twice  before  incurring  the 
danger.  The  correspondents  of  the  Standard  have  done  well 
in  calling  attention  to  a  serious  grievance,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  exposition  of  the  real  state  of  the  law  may  go 
far  to  suppress  it. 


THE  EAST  END. 

riAHERE  are  fashions  and  fashions.  That  it  should  be  a 
JL  fashionable  thing  to  work  for  the  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  is  itself  a  good  sign  of 
the  times.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  consciousness 
plays  (not  always  without  result)  round  many  matters,  has 
been  speaking  at  the  East  End  of  London  on  the  old  question 
of  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  on  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  be 
expected  to  shine.  He  holds  a  position  at  once  semi-clerical 
and  semi-artistic.  Mr.  Watts’s  picture  of  “  Time,  Death, 
“  and  Judgment”  has  been  worked  in  mosaic  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  by  Salviati  of  Venice,  whose 
admirable  reproductions  need  no  praise.  The  monument 
was  put  up  as  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  who  has  for  years  laboured  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  whose  work  began  when  it  was 
the  reverse  of  fashionable.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when 
a  man  who  devoted  his  time  to  such  work,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  a  clergyman  or  Sci-ipture-reader,  would 
have  passed  for  odd  and  queer.  But  at  present  none  of  the 
wealthy  in  London  need  be  deterred  by  fear  of  ridicule,  or 
by  the  desire  not  to  appear  singular,  from  doing  their  plain, 
but  constantly  neglected,  duty  of  helping  those  classes  not  so 
fortunately  situated  as  themselves. 

With  some  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  remarks  we  can  sincerely 
agree.  The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  poor  is  one  that  must 
be  bridged  over  as  well  as  may  be.  But  he  is  mistaken  in 
speaking  as  if  it  were  one  which  has  arisen  of  late  years 
only.  It  is  one  which  has  always  existed,  and  which  will 
always  exist,  let  Governments  do  what  they  will,  owing  to 


the  inequalities  which  naturally  arise  among  human  beings. 
“  As  to  the  life  of  the  spending  and  enjoying  class,”  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  “  we  are  told  that  luxury  is  good  for  trade.  As 
“  for  the  trade  and  the  trading  classes,  though  occasionally 
“  there  are  murmurs  and  complaints  of  over-production,  over- 
“  competition,  and  depression,  there  comes  an  authority,  a 
“  great  authority  such  as  Mr.  Giffen,  who  tells  us  that  all  is 
“  for  the  best,  and  that  the  more  competition  the  more  pro- 
“  sperity.”  Whether  all  is  for  the  best  is  a  matter  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Giffen — 
who  has  only  maintained  that  the  working  classes  are  better 
off  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago — but  which  has  been 
discussed,  as  readers  of  Candide  and  Friendship's  Garland 
will  remember,  by  Mr.  Arnold’s  acquaintance  Dr.  Pangloss. 
There  are  two  other  classes  of  people,  Mr.  Arnold  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  effects  of  competition — 
namely,  the  “  poets  and  the  saints.”  The  poets  and  saints 
have  always  felt  dissatisfaction  with  much  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  world ;  but  they  are  not  singular  in  this  feeling. 
Probably  everybody  able  to  I’eason  at  all  has  felt  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  effects  of  competition  ;  but  he  has  also 
asked  himself  the  further  question  if  anything  else  is 
feasible.  Poets  have  indicated  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
saints,  in  the  monastic  orders,  have  tried  to  carry  out,  on  a 
large  scale,  extending  over  several  centuries,  the  contrary  of 
free  competition.  But  the  result  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  the  world  to  further  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
Neither  the  dreams  of  Shelley  nor  the  work  of  such  men 
as  St.  Francis  would  be  applicable  to  modern  society.  That 
there  must  be  rich  and  poor  is  as  certain  as  that  there  are 
different  qualities  in  human  beings,  and  a  different  use  made 
of  these  qualities  by  those  who  possess  them.  The  fact  of 
free  competition  is  one  which  has  to  be  accepted,  with  its 
good  and  bad  consequences ;  poverty  we  can  never  get  rid 
of ;  but  in  an  open  market  we  can  hope  for  a  less  amount 
of  it  than  we  should  find  under  any  organized  system  of 
industry  or  under  a  return  to  any  of  the  old  systems  of 
protected  industry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Arnold, 
though  he  does  not  say  so  plainly,  should  in  any  way  add 
his  influence  to  that  of  those  who  are  now  just  now  calling 
out  for  a  reconstruction  of  society  on  socialist  grounds. 

The  “  formidable  cracks  ”  of  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
speaks  are,  we  believe,  due  only  to  the  weakness  of  those 
above,  and  not  to  the  destructiveness  of  those  below.  We 
all  want  a  Government ;  and  a  feeble,  vacillating  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  in  a  hurry  to  yield  to  the  first  pressure, 
and  seems  to  invite  pressure,  is  exactly  the  one  on  which 
Socialist  agitators  can  play  with  most  effect.  Happily 
the  question  of  the  poor  at  the  East  End  of  London  and,  we 
may  hope,  of  the  poor  all  over  the  country,  has  been  now 
carried  out  of  the  reach  of  party  influence.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  between  any  political  or  religious  associations, 
but  is  felt  to  be  one  of  general  and  common  interest  to  all. 
In  this  public  opinion  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  great  advance  of 
late  years.  It  is  now  not  only  the  fashionable  world,  nor 
those  whose  special  duty  keeps  them  among  the  poor  of  the 
East  End,  who  give  up  their  time  to  making  themselves 
useful  among  them.  The  feeling  has  of  late  years  been 
steadily  growing  throughout  the  country  that  the  separation 
of  classes,  as  it  formerly  existed,  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing, 
and  that  it  may  be  best  removed  by  individual  effort.  The 
free  competition  which  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  with  some 
contempt  is  the  only  mode  by  which  either  such  separations 
may  be  made  to  disappear  or  by  which  the  material  interests 
of  the  poor  can  be  best  advanced. 


MERRY  ANDREW’S  DAY. 

BY  a  stroke  of  sly  satire,  in  which  the  calendar  indulges, 
on  an  average,  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  the  national 
festival  of  Scotchmen  fell  this  year  on  a  Sunday.  In  the 
matter  of  celebration  there  would  appear  to  be  no  rule 
made  and  provided  for  the  observance  of  patriotic  Scots. 
Some  keep  the  feast  of  their  patron  saint  upon  its  eve ;  for 
others  the  haggis  steams  not,  neither  does  the  whisky 
circulate,  until  the  Monday  night.  Among  those  assemblies 
of  Scots  who  adopt  the  former  custom  is  to  be  numbered 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Manchester,  and  if  any  one 
should  regard  the  vigil  of  a  holiday  as  a  less  favourable 
occasion  for  merrymaking  than  its  morrow,  so  do  not  think 
the  fraternity  in  question.  They  were  this  year,  at  any 
rate,  so  determined  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  that  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Balcarres, 
who  had  been  asked  to  preside  at  the  dinner,  they  invited 
Emeritus  Professor  Blackie  to  take  the  chair.  We  can- 
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not,  it  is  true,  expect  a  benighted  Southron  reader  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  a  moment  the  full  import  of  the  step.  No 
doubt  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie’s  name  is  of  familiar 
sound  enough  in  English  ears ;  nor  would  we  ourselves 
dispute  its  owner’s  claim  to  that  mysterious  title,  so  freely 
applied,  though  without,  so  far  as  we  remember,  any  rebuke 
from  the  Bench,  during  a  certain  famous  action  for  libel — 
the  title,  we  mean,  of  a  “cognate  personage.”  We  freely 
admit  him  to  the  rank  which  the  defendant  in  that  action 
meant  to  assign  to  those  whom  he  honoured  with  this  most 
irregularly. formed  participle.  But  there  are  degrees  of 
“  cognation  ” — or,  as  it  had,  perhaps,  better  be  called,  to 
prevent  confusion  with  consanguinity — cognition — and  let 
no  one  imagine  that  to  have  heard  the  Emeritus  Professor’s 
name,  or  even  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  opinions  and 
his  written  method  of  expressing  them,  is  to  know  the 
man.  To  attain  to  that  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
the  Professor  presiding  at  the  St.  Andrew’s  Day  dinner  of 
a  Scottish  Society.  We  say  “  to  see,”  for  we  feel,  on  read¬ 
ing  even  the  fullest  report  of  the  Chairman’s  performances — 
such  a  one  indeed  as  only  the  Manchester  newspapers 
could  have  been  expected  to  devote  to  them — that  wfi  have 
lost  much  by  not  having  been  present  at  the  festivity. 

Still  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  excellent 
reporter  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  to  whom  we  stand 
indebted  for  over  a  column  of  more  characteristically  after- 
dinner  oratory,  flavoured  with  a  choicer  seasoning  of  genuine 
Scottish  “  wut  ”  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  been 
entertained  with  at  any  previous  festivity  of  the  kind. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  down  to  its  drama¬ 
tically  abrupt  conclusion  with  the  remark  that  Byron  was 
a  “  brilliant  blackguard,  and  that  was  all,”  but  that  he  (the 
Chairman)  “ would  discuss  that  subject  some  other  day” — - 
from  first  to  last  there  was  literally  no  holding  Emeritus 
Professor  Blackie.  He  began  by  joking  about  St.  Andrew, 
who,  as  the  converter  of  the  Scythians,  Scyths,  Scuiths,  or 
Scots,  must  be  assumed  to  have  understood  Gaelic,  and  to 
whose  teaching,  he  added  slily,  it  was  due  that  his  con¬ 
verts,  once  cannibals,  now  “abstained  from  human  flesh, 
“  and  fed  upon  animal  food,  chiefly  in  the  glorious  and  divine 
“  form  of  ‘  haggis.’  ”  And,  when  the  “  loud  laughter  ” 
with  which  this  jest  was  deservedly  rewarded  had  ceased, 
what  should  the  Professor  do  but  leap  lightly  on  to 
his  well-known  Celtic  hobby,  and  caper  about  upon  it, 
with  a  liberal  display  of  prancing  professorial  legs  beneath 
its  kilt-like  caparisons,  to  the  huge  delectation  of  his 
audience.  He  related  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the 
“  grand  old  man  Gladstone  ”  at  Dalmeny,  and  how,  in 
reply  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  inquiry,  “  Professor  Blackie, 
“  what  element  of  Celtic  blood  is  there  in  you?”  he  had 
replied,  “None  at  all.  I  am  all  Saxon,  from  top  to  toe”; 
and  how,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  “  There  I  beat  you, 
“  for  I  am  both  Saxon  and  Celt,”  his  judicious  admirer 
rejoined,  “  And  that  is  why  you  are  the  man  you  are.  You 
“  get  all  your  solidity  and  sense  from  the  Saxon,  and  you 
“  get  your  inspiration  and  seriousness  and  apostleship  and 
“  enthusiastic  love  of  justice  from  the  per  fervid  tun  ingenium 
“  Scotorum.”  With  this,  as  the  old  chroniclers  phrase  it, 
he  “  sang  to  Gladstone  two  Scottish  songs,  the  result  of 
“  which  was  that  Gladstone  was  well  pleased  with  Blackie, 
“  and  that  Blackie  was  more  pleased  with  Gladstone.” 
We  dare  not  doubt  that  Professor  Blackie’s  two  songs 
contributed  to  the  Premier’s  pleasure ;  but,  recollecting  a 
passage  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  Memoirs,  we  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  warn  the  sweet  singer  against  being  overmuch  elated 
on  that  account.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  taste  in  vocal  music  is 
known  to  exceed  that  limit  at  which  the  catholic  ends  and 
the  indiscriminate  begins,  and  Professor  Blackie  may,  after 
all,  have  only  attained  that  place  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
admiration  which  once  enshrined  the  quite  dissimilar  figure 
of  Massa  Bones.  However,  the  little  anecdote  went  down 
capitally,  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  was  indeed  for¬ 
tunate,  since  it  was  the  last  story  directly  concerning  any 
one  of  less  interest  than  himself  which  the  Chairman  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  hearers.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  speech 
- — or,  at  least,  until  he  reached  and  brielly  dismissed  the 
charitable  object  for  which  the  company  were  ostensibly 
assembled — he  was  almost  wholly  autobiographical.  If  any 
one  in  England  remains  still  in  ignorance  of  what  Professor 
Blackie  thinks  as  to  his  powers  of  speaking  against  time; 
as  to  his  capacity  of  “becoming  an  Englishmen  even  if  he 
“  tried  ”;  as  to  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  in  Glasgow, 
“  even  when  he  talks  nonsense  ” ;  and  as  to  the  signs  of 
“  Anglificatiou  ”  which  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  Edinburgh  to  accept  him  on  the  same  terms — if  any 


Englishman  remains  still  in  ignorance  on  any  of  these 
points,  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  it.  AH  the  needful 
information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Manchester  papers  which  report  the  banquet ;  and  really 
if  these  were  only  properly  studied,  they  would  almost 
supply  the  place  of  the  “  lectures  on  Scottish  subjects  ” 
which  the  Chairman  thought  might  with  advantage  be 
delivered,  in  London,  by  (among  others)  “  his,  the  Chair¬ 
man’s,  respected  friend  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie.” 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his  health  at  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  Professor  Blackie  warned  young 
men  against  “  being  too  clever  and  turning  critical  eyes  on 
“  everything  and  everybody  ” — a  mischievous  practice  which 
he  went  on  to  rebuke  this  periodical  by  name  for  en¬ 
couraging.  He  denounced  what  he  called  “  the  gospel  of 
“  the  Saturday  Review,”  which  was  also,  lie  added,  “the 
“  gospel  of  the  Devil.”  He  did  not,  however,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  profess  to  have  discovered  any  element  of 
causation,  still  less  of  collusion,  in  this  community  of 
doctrine ;  and  we  shall  therefore  allow  ourselves  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Remembering,  too,  how  much 
more  authoritative  teachings  than  ours  the  Devil  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  quote  for  his  own  purposes,  it  would  ill'  become 
us  to  resent  the  Professor’s  charge.  And,  as  regards  the 
practical  danger  of  the  gospel  which  we  are  accused  of 
preaching — the  danger  lest  too  many  young  men  should 
grow  too  clever,  and  lest  an  age  in  which  esoteric  Buddhism 
is  a  flourishing  folly  and  “  Thought-reading  ”  a  lucrative 
profession  should  become  unduly  critical  of  its  own  emo¬ 
tions — we  only  wish  that  it  appeared  as  real  and  formid¬ 
able  to  us  as  it  does  to  Professor  Blackie.  However, 
we  merely  refer  to  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  anti¬ 
cipating  any  objection  to  the  comments  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  on  the  Professor’s  recent 
performance  at  Manchester.  We  should  not  like  him 
to  imagine  that  these  comments  are  to  be  traced  to  any 
Satanic  dislike  on  our  part  for  seeing  our  fellow-creatures 
innocently  enjoying  themselves.  That  is  not  their  spirit 
at  all.  It  would  be  diabolical,  indeed,  to  object  to  high 
jinks  merely  as  such  ;  and,  approving  of  them  in  general,  to 
complain  of  the  mere  height  of  the  jinks  on  any  particular 
— so  long  as  it  be  an  appropriate — occasion,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  testify  to  that  too  critical  habit  of  which  the, 
chief  of  the  revels  has  accused  us.  Given  an  appropriate 
occasion,  jinks,  in  our  judgment,  can  hardly — at  least,  this 
side  of  inebriety — be  too  high.  But  in  holding,  as  we  do 
most  strongly,  that  an  appropriate  occasion  for  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors  to  unbend  in  this  fashion  must  be  more 
or  less  of  a  private  occasion,  are  we  listening  to  the  adjudica¬ 
tions  of  a  fair  human  judgment  between  the  contending 
claims  of  wisdom  and  merriment?  or  are  we  only  lending  an 
ear  to  the  malicious  insinuation  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  ? 
We  humbly  conceive  that  the  former  is  the  case.  There  is, 
or  rather  was,  a  Professor  more  distinguished  even  than 
Professor  Blackie  who  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this 
matter ;  but  even  his  example,  dangerous  as  it  is  for 
Scotchmen  to  follow,  and  universally  as  they  do  follow  it 
whenever  they  possess  any  fair  share  of  the  animal  spirits 
of  their  exemplar,  it  can  hardly  be  held  to  justify  this 
latest  imitation  of  Wilson’s  convivial  foolings.  North,  and 
Tickler,  and  the  Shepherd  were,  after  all,  dramatically 
supposed  to  be  “tiled  in”  within  Ambrose’s  friendly 
parlour ;  and  the  reader,  even  when  he  wearies  of  the 
horseplay,  has  the  feeling  that  as  an  intruder  upon  the 
strictly  private  follies  of  a  small  party  of  intimate  friends 
he  has  no  right  to  complain.  But  a  dinner-table  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Manchester,  with  covers  laid  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  a  tableful  of  reporters  busily  recording 

every  joke,  good,  bad,  or  indiflei’ent,  is  not  the  most 

fitting  place  for  a  “  Nox  Ambrosiana.”  That  Duke  est 

desipere  in  loco,  and  that  fas  est  too,  we  do  nob  for  a  moment 

deny ;  but  then  the  locus  must  be  better  chosen  than  it 
was  by  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie  and  those  who  dined 
with  him  upon  St.  Andrew’s  Eve. 


THE  TRINIDAD  RIOT. 

IT  would  be  premature  and  unj  ust  in  the  present  want  of 
full  information  to  condemn  either  side  in  the  recent  riot 
in  Trinidad ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  that  it  has  been 
a  most  lamentable  affair.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  case 
against  the  authorities  looks  strong.  A  body  of  coolies  has 
been  fired  upon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  It  is  not  stated  that  they  were 
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armed,  or  were  even  threatening  to  make  an  attack  on  the  ! 
Government.  They  were  apparently  violating  a  police 
order,  and  seem  to  have  been  obstinate  and  unmanageable  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  misconduct  of  this 
kind  justified  by  itself  the  extreme  military  measures  which 
were  taken.  Only  very  exceptional  circumstances  can 
justify  an  officer  in  ordering  his  men  to  fire  on  a  mob 
which  is  simply  insisting  on  marching  through  a  street  in 
defiance  of  a  police  regulation.  It  is  an  offence  which  is 
adequately  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  it  would 
scarcely  irritate  the  governor  of  a  Russian  University  town 
into  ordering  the  troops  to  open  fire.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  cause  for  surprise  if  the  first  impulse  of  public  opinion  in 
England  has  been  to  believe  that  the  Trinidad  authorities 
have  been  guilty  of  great  and  cruel  violence,  nor  is  there  any 
injustice  in  leaving  the  burden  of  pi’oving  their  innocence  on 
them.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  thing  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  officials  have  not  only  committed  a  dis¬ 
creditable  indiscretion,  but  have  made  themselves  the  tools 
of  the  planters  in  a  monstrously  wicked  scheme  to  terrify 
the  coolies,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  robbing  them.  This, 
however,  is  what  lias  been  done  in  certain  quarters.  The 
friend  of  the  native  lias  shown  his  usual  ubiquitous  activity, 
and  has  explained  the  whole  occurrence  in  his  familiar 
manner.  Without  hampering  himself  by  waiting  for  the 
evidence,  he  has  discovered  that  the  planters  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  the  coolies  a  Icssod,  and  that  the  authorities 
have  helped  them  by  making  the  more  or  less  imaginary 
disorders  of  a  religious  festival  an  excuse  for  a  massacre. 

The  nature  of  the  riot  illustrates  in  a  very  striking 
way  the  complexity  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  Few  more 
remarkable  examples  of  the  extent  of  our  power  have  been 
seen  than  this  disturbance  arising  out  of  a  Mahometan 
festival  celebrated  by  natives  of  the  East  Indies  in  a  West 
Indian  island.  The  exact  merits  of  the  dispute  as  to  the 
feast  are  difficult  to  understand,  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
present  question.  The  relations  between  the  coolies  and  the 
planters  are  easier  to  realize,  and  to  some  extent  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  recent  incident.  The  coolies  have  been  brought 
into  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  take  the  place  of  the  blacks, 
who  have  uniformly  refused  to  work  since  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.  '  They  have  been  so  far  a  success  that  they  have  been 
better  than  nothing,  though  they  have  not  done  well  enough 
to  save  the  islands  from  being  continually  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Whatever  their  merits  as  workmen  may  be, 
their  presence  in  the  islands  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of 
danger'.  They  are  not  acceptable  to  the  blacks,  who  know 
very  well  that  they  have  been  brought  there  to  put  pressure 
on  them.  The  freed  slaves  have  no  desire  to  be  forced  back 
to  work  by  poverty.  The  little  handful  of  whites  who  have 
to  get  what  work  they  can  out  of  their  coloured  labourers 
know  that  they  ai’e  living  in  a  position  of  some  danger. 
The  memory  of  the  revolt  in  Jamaica  so  vigorously  suppressed 
by  Governor  Eye-e  is  still  fresh,  and  it  might  be  repeated  in 
any  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  There  may  he  no  apparent 
danger  of  an  outbreak  in  Trinidad,  but  nobody  can  doubt 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  White  planters  who  live  in 
scattered  houses  among  a  population  of  hopelessly  ignorant 
Indian  colonists  and  of  negroes  who  are  drifting  steadily  back 
to  mere  barbarism  may  excusably  be  seriously  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  a  riot  among  the  coloured  peoples.  The 
yearly  Mahometan  festival  has  already  been  made,  as  it 
uniformly  is  in  the  East,  an  excuse  for  fighting  and  various 
forms  of  disorder.  Even  if  the  coolies  are  not  likely  to 
become  dangerous,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  tho  negroes. 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  tinder  the  planters  and  the 
Government  authorities  may  well  live  in  dread  of  sparks.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  for  both  to  preserve  public  peace  from  the 
slightest  disturbance,  the  more  because  the  armed  force  at 
the  disposal  of  Government  is  very  small.  With  this 
sense  of  the  danger  of  their  position  always  present,  it  is 
possible  that  the  authorities  have  felt  justified  in  taking 
much  severer  measures  than  would  have  appeared  necessary 
in  India,  where  Government  is  conscious  of  the  support  of 
an  army  strong  enough  to  suppress  any  domestic  disorder. 
If  this  is  the  justification  advanced,  it  will  still  be  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  English  officials  to  show  the  reality  of  the 
danger,  but  until  they  have  been  heard  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  unjust  to  suppose  that  they  have  acted  from  any 
baser  motive  than  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  assert  that,  if  they  had  been  supplied  with  au  armed 
force  strong  enough  to  make  all  resistance  manifestly  im¬ 
possible,  the  police  orders  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would 
never  have  been  resisted. 


AN  ENTHUSIAST  FOR  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

THEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  appeared  that  either  the 
City  Companies  Commission  had  constituted  them¬ 
selves  a  Liberal  Caucus,  or  else,  as  seemed  more  probable, 
that  their  late  Secretary  had,  in  a  moment  of  aberration, 
mistaken  himself  for  Mr.  Schnadiiorst,  a  question  respect¬ 
ing  this  strange  phenomenon  was  very  naturally  addressed 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  Now  Sir  William  IIaucourt  has 
a  paternal  way  with  those  subordinate  officials,  particularly 
if  their  Liberalism  is  sound,  who  offend  by  over-zeal  in  the 
good  cause ;  and,  when  he  recited  the  “  explanations  ”  which 
he  had  sought  and  obtained  from  Mr.  AVarr,  and  the  digni¬ 
fied  rebuke  which  he  had  subsequently  administered  to  the 
erring  Secretary,  the  House  of  Commons—  such  is  the  effect 
of  deportment — appeared  not  only  satisfied,  but  impressed, 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Ministerial  answer.  For  the  moment 
they  allowed  a  sort  of  boys-will-be-boys  feeling  to  take  the 
place  of  the  original  emotions  aroused  by  the  incident.  1 1 
was  only  to  be  expected,  the  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  to 
be,  that  the  Secretary  to  a  Royal  Commission  should  now  and 
again  breakout  in  this  way;  and,  forwarding  a  Report,  under 
pretended  authority,  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  editors 
of  the  various  provincial  newspapers,  request  these  gentle¬ 
men  kindly  to  whip  up  a  party  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
legislative  policy  personally  favoured  by  such  Secretary. 
True  it  was — for  Sir  William  IIarcoubt  himself  had  said 
it — that  the  persons  appointed  to  discharge  these  duties 
should  above  all  things  be  impartial,  and  that  to  volunteer 
for  the  office  which  Mr.  AVarr  appears  to  covet  is  hardly 
consistent  with  perfect  impartiality.  But  still,  after  all, 
Mr.  Ware  had  frankly  admitted  his  error  in  drawing  up 
and  distributing  the  circular  marked,  perhaps  somewhat 
superfluously,  “  Private.  Not  for  publication,”  in  which  ho 
requested  certain  provincial  editors  to  comment  on  the 
principal  Report  of  the  Commission  “  in  an  article,  or 
“  articles,  in  their  valuable  papers,”  adding  that,  since  the 
Government  intend  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Session  of  1885,  “nothing  was  consequently 
“  more  necessary  than  to  educate  the  opinions  of  tho 
“  Liberal  electors  of  the  provinces.”  For  the  whole  of 
this  strange  proceeding,  for  the  conception,  composition, 
and  despatch  of  this  remarkable  circular,  Mr.  AVarr 
most  nobly  assumed  the  entire  responsibility.  Alone  lie 
did  it,  and  he  ingenuously  owned  that  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  it.  With  the  same  honourable  candour  did  he 
admit  that,  since-  he  was  doing  it  alone,  he  was  guilty 
of  a  further  error  in  stating  at  the  commencement  of  the 
circular  that  he  was  “  directed  by  Lord  Derby  and  his 
“  colleagues  who  sign  the  principal  Report  ”  respectfully  to 
draw  the  editorial  attention  to  it,  and  to  suggest  the 
educational  process,  above  described.  If,  therefore,  the  im¬ 
partial  Secretary  to  a  Royal  Commission  had  thoughtlessly 
attempted  to  manufacture  provincial  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  their  Report,  and  if  to  the  more  effectual  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object  he  had  been  betrayed  into  something 
like  a  moral  forgery  of  their  names  and  authorization — well, 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  there  was  an  end  on’t.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  easy  view  which  the  House  of  Commons 
seemed  disposed  to  take  of  the  AVarr  incident  a  month  or  so 
ago. 

But  the  House,  of  course,  caunot  always  remain  under 
the  glamour  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  deportment,  while 
as  to  the  City  Companies  themselves,  they  have  never  been 
under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  at  all.  They  seem  to  lie 
just  as  curious  about  the  affair  as  they  were  before  the 
Home  Secretary'  gave  his  explanation  of  it,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  some  plausibility  in  their  contention  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  With  no  Sir  William 
Harcourt  at  hand  to  overawe  them,  people  cannot  help 
asking  themselves  whether  the  theory  of  the  “impulsive 
“  Secretary”  burning  with  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Liberal  opinions  in  the  provinces,  and  imagining  himself 
“  directed  ”  by  a  Royal  Commission  to  “  nobble  ”  the  editors 
of  the  country  newspapers,  can  be  possibly  regarded  as  a 
tenable  one.  Are  there  such  secretaries  as  these  1  it  is 
doubtfully  inquired,  and  by  men,  too,  who  flatter  themselves 
that  to  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general  they 
add  some  acquaintance  wTith  secretaries  in  particular.  But, 
scepticism  once  having  begun  to  set  in  this  direction,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  it  receiving  an  impetus  from  one  of 
the  very  admissions  of  Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt’s  reply.  For 
it  now  begins  to  be  remembered  that  after  Lord  Derby,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  had  repudiated  any  connexion 
with  the  circular,  and  Mr.  AVarr  had  thereupon  been  natu- 
|  rally  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  he  had 
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been  “  directed  by  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  to 
“  draw  the  attention  of  provincial  editors  to  the  Report, 

“  and  to  request,  <fec.,”  he  replied,  always  with  the  same 
charming  candour,  that  the  so-described  “  direction  ”  was 
alleged  by  him  on  the  strength  merely  of  “  a  slight 
“  communication  from  one  of  the  Commissioners.”  And 
this  is  really  an  answer  far  more  calculated  to  stimulate 
curiosity  than  to  satiate  it.  For  how  do  you  “  slightly 
“  communicate  ”  to  a  secretary  that  you  wish  him  to  abuso 
his  official  position  in  order  to  “  get  at  ”  the  provincial 
press  1  If  the  communication  was  really  a  slight  one,  are 
we  to  suppose  that  Mr.  War n  misunderstood  its  intent,  or 
that  he  understood  it  too  well  1  that  he  is  himself  a  man  of 
undisciplined  imagination,  or  that  the  Commissioner  was  a 
master  of  concise  expression  1  Did  the  Commissioner  wink 
at  Mr.  Warr  whilo  telling  him  that  he  personally  should 
like  to  nobble  the  country  newspapers,  though  he  was,  of 
course,  not  authorized  to  speak  for  his  colleagues  on  this 
point  ?  and  does  Mr.  Ware  resemble  one  of  those  faithful, 
but  compromising,  attendants  whom  the  unfortunate  King 
Joiiu  described  as  being  always  ready,  “  on  the  winking  of 
“  authority,  to  understand  a  law  ” — or,  at  any  rate,  to 
manufacture  a  demand  for  legislation  1 

The  whole  business,  in  short,  is  a  most ,  mysterious  one, 
and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  unravelling  its  mystery,  j 
unless  Mr.  Warr  will  cany  his  candour  yet  a  little  further 
and  render  us  his  invaluable  assistance.  He  really  should 
let  us  know  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  from  whom  he  had 
the  “slight  communication,”  and  then  that  coy  Commissioner 
may  perhaps  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  us  know  what  the 
substance  of  the  slight  communication  was.  Of  course  it 
may  turn  out  to  consist  of  mere  eloquent  generalities,  a 
Gladstonian  eulogium  of  the  ability  and  public  services  of 
the  provincial  newspapers,  and  the  expression  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  ardent  wish  that  they  might  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  plunder  the  City  Companies  next  year.  It  may, 
we  say,  be  “  only  this  and  nothing  more  ” ;  and  upon  this 
hint  Mr.  Warr  may  have  spoken.  But  oven  in  that  case 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  matter  will  be  interesting. 
It  will  at  least  enlarge  our  acquaintance  either  with  the 
resources  of  human  language  as  ■wielded  by  a  member  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  or  with  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
human  mind  as  illustrated  in  the  person  of  their  Secre¬ 
tary.  Should  it  prove,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  to  Mr.  Warr  was  not  so  slight  as  to  leave  any 
doubt  in  an  intelligent  mind  as  to  what  his  instructor 
wanted,  then  it  is  even  more  desirable  that  the  name  of  that 
instructor  should  not  remain  shrouded  in  modest  obscurity. 
There  is  something  entirely  novel  and  striking  in  this  now 
conception  of  the  duties  of  a  Royal  Commissioner  as  a 
person  not  only  appointed  to  inquire,  report,  and  recom¬ 
mend,  but  to  turn  to  afterwards  and  get  the  steam  up  in 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  upon  the  Government  of  the  day.  If  this  is  what 
has  really  happened  in  the  present  case,  it  is  simply  a 
beautiful  development  of  the  principle  of  economy  of  poli¬ 
tical  force,  and  the  idea  is  worthy  to  take  rank  with  that 
which  inspired  the  most  admirable  of  labour-saving 
machines  ever  introduced  into  politics — the  Birmingham 
Caucus.  Mr.  Warr,  the  manager  who  produced  this  cir¬ 
cular,  has  already  appeared  before  the  curtain ;  but  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  public  is  still  repeating  its  calls  for  the  author. 
May  we  hope  that  Mr.  Warr  will  again  present  himself, 
leading  the  Commissioner  with  whom  he  had  the  slight 
communication  by  the  hand  ? 


NIAGARA  AND  SHAWENEGAN. 

rnilE  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  described,  moralized  over, 
Jl  illustrated,  and  re-described  until  one  would  think  there 
could  be  nothing  more  to  say  of  them ;  nav,  that  no  traveller 
approaching  them  hereafter,  unless  he  had  exercised  a  rare 
abstinence  from  books  and  guide-books,  could  call  even  his  feelings 
his  own.  But  there  always  is  something  more,  and  every  man’s 
impression  is  his  own  still.  For  nature  is  intinite,  and  mao  is 
finite  ;  and,  while  no  one  of  us  is  able  to  take  in  the  whole,  the 
part  or  combination  of  parts  that  any  one  beholder  comprehends 
is  never  identically  the  same  with  that  which  is  comprehended  by 
any  other  ;  so  that,  other  people's  descriptions,  directions,  warnings, 
are  useful  and  profitable,  but  not  binding.  It  is  an  idle  fear  that 
disregards  them  lest  they  should  become  despotic  and  mar  the 
freshness  of  sense  in  one’s  own  perception.  If  we  have  eyes  at 
all,  we  shall  see  with  our  proper  eyes  not  the  less,  and  find 
moreover  that  for  the  first  time  we  can  understand  the  report  of 
others.  The  visitor  to  the  Alps  or  to  Niagara  need  not  he  curious 
to  avoid  reading  about  them.  No  describing  and  laying  out  of 


routes  beforehand  can  fritter  away  the  reality,  as,  when  it  is 
present,  no  petty  work  of  man  can  vulgarize  it.  There  are  at 
Niagara  chimneys  of  a  paper-mill  and  divers  other  mills,  and  gates 
of  bridges  and  enclosures  where  divers  owners  and  occupiers  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  take  toll  of 
quarter-dollars  and  half-dollars.  So,  too,  there  are  broken  bottles 
on  the  Aletsch  glacier,  which,  if  one  should  gather  them  up,  might 
by  this  time  fill  a  small  cellar;  and  in  either  case  the  effect  of  the 
disturbing  element  in  the  total  impression  is  much  tile  same.  We 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  half-dollars;  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  Lord  I)  after  in’s  project  of  an  International  Park  is  in  a  way 
to  he  realized  in  no  long  time.  But  we  cannot  think  the  sense  of 
proportion  adequate  in  those  who  are  so  much  offended  because  of 
the  half-dollars  as  to  go  away  from  Niagara  querulous  and  dis¬ 
appointed. 

One  thing  we  are  apt  to  forget  about  Niagara  is  that,  though 
unique  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  unique  as  to  its  elements  and  condi¬ 
tions.  It  belongs  to  a  land  of  great  waters,  abounding  in  rapids 
and  falls  of  infinite  variety.  The  Niagara  River  is  one  member  of 
the  group  of  streams  that  bring  their  tribute  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  pass  the  spacious  gates  of  his  estuary  to  merge  in  the  Atlantic. 
Among  them  are  rivers  which  in  any  less  vast  system  would  scorn 
to  be  tributaries.  The  Ottawa,  once  the  trapper’s  high  road  to  the 
North-West,  still  the  costless  and  unwearied  carrier  of  the  timber 
felled  on  its  upper  banks,  washes  in  its  swift  course  a  noble  pro¬ 
montory  fitly  crowned  by  the  Parliament  House  of  the  federated 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Halfway  between  Montreal  and  Quebee 
the  St.  Maurice  rolls  down  a  tawny  flood,  fed  from  upland  hills 
and  forests  abounding  in  wild  beauty  and  seldom  visited  by 
strangers.  Further  down  yet  comes  the  Saguenay,  whose  lower 
reaches,  overhung  by  cliffs  of  surprising  height  and  steepness,  are 
famous  and  frequented  enough ;  hut  it  comes  from  a  region  of  lakes 
and  streams  over  which  there  still  hangs,  even  for  Canadians,  the 
mystery  of  a  half-explored  country.  All  these  have  their  own 
characters  and  colours.  The  Ottawa  water  is  dark  and  yet  trans¬ 
lucent,  like  the  tints  of  agate  or  onyx,  or,  indeed,  the  green  glass 
of  a  common  bottle,  which,  would  be  prized  among  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  world  if  it  were  less  common.  The  Saguenay  is  of  a 
sombre  neutral  complexion,  sparkling  in  sunlight,  but  on  the  sur¬ 
face  only.  The  St.  Maurice  is  a  gigantic  peat-brook,  various  with 
amher  lights  and  massive  brown  shadows.  And  when,  after  the 
sight  of  these,  one  comes  to  Niagara,  the  brilliant  emerald  green  of 
its  water  seems  no  new  thing,  hut  the  just  and  fitting  completion 
of  a  harmony.  Now  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may' he 
roughly  described  as  laid  out  in  a  succession  of  terraces.  The 
rivers  plunge  from  one  step  to  another,  sometimes  in  rapids, 
sometimes  in  cascades,  sometimes  in  combinations  of  both,  or 
mixed  forms  of  broken  water  which  are  as  much  falls  as  rapids. 
Indeed  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  meet  with  a  waterfall  not 
having  rapids  either  above  or  below  it.  Niagara  is  a  magnificent 
example,  in  which  the  several  elements  are  so  brought  together 
that  each  retains  its  individual  perfection,  and  is  in  its  own 
fashion,  even  apart  from  the  combined  eflect  of  the  whole,  unsur¬ 
passable.  Singular  in  degree,  it  is  thoroughly  normal  in  kind.  By 
comparison  with  its  neighbours,  therefore,  the  Niagara  River  has 
something  to  gain  ;  not  the  vulgar  gain  of  being  exalted  as  the 
greater  above  the  less,  hut  the  gain  of  intelligent  appreciation 
begotten  of  the  study  of  beauties  that  are  kindred  and  yet  distinct. 
The  St.  Maurice,  in  particular,  has  falls  which  are  not  unworthy, 
in  point  of  form  and  harmonious  combination,  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  those  of  Niagara. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  well  known,  and 
may  be  seen  on  the  plans  to  he  found  in  the  guide-books.  Coming 
down  in  a  series  of  rapids,  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  and 
plunges  over  a  clearly-cut  precipice,  which  forms  not  a  straight 
barrier  hut  a  doubly  bent  one,  eaten  into  a  deep  notch  in  the 
centre  by  the  greater  stress  of  water  where  the  stream  is  heaviest. 
This  is  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  Divided  from  its  right  bank  by  Goat 
Island  is  another  channel,  whose  waters  tumble  no  less  abruptly 
into  the  gorge  at  right  angles  to  the  new  general  direction, 
making  what  are  called,  for  want  of  a  more  distinctive  name,  the 
American  Falls. 

Thence  for  a  couple  of  miles  the  river  goes  between  narrow 
walls  of  rock,  turbulent  from  the  mere  lateral  pressure ;  it  is 
forced  through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and  twisted  into  a  great 
vortex  at  another  corner,  whence  it  emerges  into  smoother  and 
broader  spaces,  and  at  Lewiston  enters  on  the  navigable  reach 
which  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario.  Coming  up  the  right 
bank  from  Lewiston,  the  traveller  is  aware  of  a  white  shimmering 
barrier  that  stops  his  view  upstream,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  veiled  by  its  cloud  of  spray.  The  first  impression 
from  this  distant  glimpse  is  not  necessarily  one  either  of  admira¬ 
tion  or  of  disappointment.  It  may  he  rather  a  sense  of  mysterious 
hut  passionless  expectance,  a  judgment  that  here  is  something  so 
much  out  of  the  common  ways  of  rivers. as  to  demand  more  than 
common  pains  to  take  it  in.  Then  comes  the  closer  acquaintance, 
on  which  it  is  idle  to  dwell  unless  one  is  privileged  by  celebrity  ; 
for  the  order  and  intensity  of  every  one’s  emotions  in  such  a  scene 
must  depend  on  personal  temperament,  company,  weather,  and  a 
thousand  other  conditions.  As  to  the  general  result,  there  are 
things  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  Alps,  though  hardly  even  in  the 
Alps  without  serving  some  apprenticeship  to  the  ice-world,  which 
for  combined  splendour  and  massiveness  may  rank  with  Niagara. 
We  may  name  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  for  one. 
Comparatively  distant  views  of  the  Himalayas  may  probably  have 
the  same  effect  under  favourable  circumstances.  But  as  an  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  grandeur  of  nature,  accessible  in  every  detail  to  all  men 
and  women  who  have  the  common  use  of  their  limbs,  Niagara 
stands  unrivalled. 

\V  e  said  that  the  wonder  of  Niagara  lies  not  only  in  magnitude, 
but  in  the  perfect  combination  of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  moving 
water.  Its  upper  rapids  are  rapids  of  the  accustomed  type,  and 
their  motion  shows  the  changeful  vehemence  of  a  swift  broken 
stream  in  a  rocky  channel.  They  offer,  like  the  sea,  the  charm  of 
endless  change  of  detail  within  constant  and  settled  limits.  But 
its  vastness  is  not  there.  And,  indeed,  as  far  as  these  rapids 
above  the  Falls  go,  there  is  nothing  different  in  kind  from  what 
may  be  seen  in  sundry  reaches  of  many  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
group.  With  the  Palis  it  is  otherwise.  Apart  from  all  {esthetic 
emotion,  the  bare  fact  is  a  kind  of  shock  to  experience.  This  sheer 
descent  of  the  whole  mass  of  a  river  has  to  be  assimilated  by 
simple  unreflecting  reception  before  there  is  room  to  think  of  it  as 
beautiful,  or  to  think  of  it  at  all.  In  the  want  of  a  scale  of  com¬ 
parison  one  catches  at  little  circumstances.  Going  out  after 
nightfall,  one  steps  in  the  rainless  evening  on  what  seems  a  mud- 
covered  flat.  It  is  the  sister  of  mud  in  truth,  according  to  the 
sajing  of  ./Eschylus,  the  dry  dust  moistened  by  the  vapour  from 
the  Falls  drifting  down  far  beyond  the  visible  spray.  Gradually 
the  overmastering  impression  of  sense  begins  as  it  were  to 
crystallize  as  of  itself,  and  to  take  upon  it  form  and  structure.  A 
definite  feeling  emerges,  the  feeling  of  irresistible  power ;  not  a 
tempestuous  exuberant  strength  like  that  of  the  current  in  the 
rapids,  but  an  energy  which,  being  resistless,  has  no  occasion  to 
be  violent.  The  wall  of  water  does  not  rush— it  lets  itself  go.  It 
hangs  poised  on  the  verge,  and  curls  over  with  a  sovran  lion-like 
indolence,  never  hastening  and  never  halting.  No  countercheck  on 
the  earth  and  no  influence  in  the  heavens  can  stop  its  course  to 
Ontario  and  the  ocean  while  the  frame  of  this  world  endures. 
There  is  not  one  stable  particle  in  it,  but  it  is  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  the  bed  of  rock  which  it  is  wearing  and  driving 
back.  If  anything  came  in  the  way,  it  would  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  simply  because  there  would  be  nothing  else  that 
could  happen.  In  the  dashing  and  recoiling  of  breakers  or  the 
swing  of  a  heavy  sea  we  can  fancy  a  destructive  purpose.  Any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  is  remote  from  us  here.  We  might  as  well 
rail  upon  the  sun  for  melting  ice.  This  impression  of  massive, 
straightforward,  unruffled,  and  unpretentious  energy  is  kept  up 
by  the  appearance  of  the  pool  immediately  below  the  Falls. 
Not  boiling  or  tossing,  but  with  a  kind  of  deliberate  sweep,  the 
eddies  form  themselves  and  work  round  again  into  the  main 
stream.  The  very  surface  of  the  water  is  solid.  Its  green  is 
brilliantly  transparent  when  you  are  on  a  level  with  it  at  the  head 
of  the  Falls ;  but  when  you  look  down  upon  it  from  the  cliffs,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  be  in  a  strong  light,  it  assumes  the  opaque  richness  of 
malachite.  The  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  water  of  some  of 
the  Swiss  lakes.  As  we  continue  gazing  we  begin  consciously  to 
perceive  beauties  of  detail,  to  note  the  ceaseless  rhythmical  change 
in  the  forms  and  motion  of  the  falling  water,  or  to  watch  the  rain¬ 
bow  that  springs  out  of  the  dense  white  vapour  and  fades  off  into 
the  blue  sky  many  degrees  beyrond  the  visible  spray.  Then  a 
small  touch,  not  the  general  feeling  this  time,  carries  one  back  to 
the  Alps  ;  the  dull  white  surface  of  the  spray-cloud  seen  from 
above  is  exactly"  like  the  surface  of  the  higher  neve  under  a  dif¬ 
fused  light — a  circumstance  on  which  one  may  found  an  inference 
that  the  molecular  division  is  extremely  fine  in  both  cases.  One 
dwells  in  memory  on  these  and  many  other  things ;  neither  can 
those  who  have  seen  forget  the  aspect  of  the  Falls  by  moonlight, 
for  which  one  has  to  wait  until  the  detestable  coloured  illumination 
has  run  its  course.  But  as  for  describing  them,  words  are  but 
wind.  The  Conqueror’s  great  oath  Per  la  splendeur  Uex  is  the  only 
adequate  exclamation. 

In  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  the  water  scenery  is  again  wholly 
different.  These  are  not  rapids  of  the  common  type,  formed  by 
the  breaking  of  a  stream  over  rocks.  The  river  is  forced  through 
a  deep,  narrow,  and  more  or  less  sinuous  gorge,  and  the  current, 
reflected  again  and  again  from  its  walls,  produces  colliding  waves 
that  force  up  the  central  stream  into  a  visible  ridge.  Here, 
literally  and  evidently",  the  waters  stand  on  an  heap.  This  fluid 
ridge  is  a  physical  boundary  almost  as  conspicuous  as  a  central 
moraine  on  a  glacier ;  its  forms  have  a  kind  of  comparative 
stability  begotten  of  the  very  intensity  of  the  wave-motions  whose 
interference  produce  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  third  aspect  of  moving 
water,  of  intenser  force  perhaps  than  the  Falls  themselves,  and  not 
less  singular  in  its  hold  on  sense  and  memory.  The  two  or  three 
days  given  by  travellers  to  all  this  (sometimes  even  one  day)  seem 
but  a  scant  allowance.  Yet  one  may  surmise  that  twice  as  many 
weeks  would  be  none  too  much  to  convert  the  first  broad  im¬ 
pression  into  the  knowledge  that  would  come  of  living  with 
Niagara  under  all  lights  and  in  all  weathers.  One  week  might  take 
off  the  wonder,  and  fall  short  of  intimacy;  so  that  the  custom  of 
travellers  is  perhaps  right. 

The  Shawenegan  Falls  on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  being  nothing 
like  so  great,  can  fairly  ba  mastered,  so  to  speak,  in  the  time  com¬ 
monly  given  to  Niagara ;  and  they  offer  a  curious  mixture  of 
contrast  and  parallel.  There  are  no  upper  rapids ;  the  river  comes 
down  in  a  smooth  stream,  divided  by  a  chain  of  islands,  and 
breaks  into  two  cascades  roughly  situated  with  regard  to  one 
another  like  the  Horseshoe  and  the  American  Falls,  except  that  the 
principal  stream  follows  the  right  bank.  Only  the  falls  are  of  the 
tumultuous  interrupted  sort,  not  a  sheer  w-eight  of  plunge  but  an 
impetuous  race.  I u  flood- time  they  must  be  almost  a  huge  rapid. 
The  feature  which  sets  Shawenegan  by  itself  is  this;  a  fault  in  the 


Laurentian  rock  opposes  a  full  front  of  cliff  to  the  body  of 
water  immediately  below  the  Falls.  The  river  is  hurled  without 
a  pause  against  the  smooth  vertical  slabs,  and  is  gathered  up  into 
a  whirlpool  smaller,  but  not  less  intense,  than  that  of  the 
Niagara  Rapids.  Remou  du  Diable  is  its  local  name.  A  saw-log 
that  once  gets  into  it  will  not  be  seen  again  in  pieces  larger  than 
a  pebble.  Somehow  the  vexed  water  emerges,  and.  turns  sharply 
off'  along  the  new  line  forced  upon  it  by  the  cleavage.  The  whole 
body  of  it  rushes  through  an  exceedingly  narrow  detile,  and 
makes  a  second  tumultuous  descent,  but  this  time  of  only 
moderate  steepness.  Then  it  spreads  out  all  at  once  into  freedom, 
more  suddenly  and  broadly  than  the  Niagara  River.  Large 
circling  eddies  lose  themselves  in  a  lake-like  bay  girdled  with 
woods,  whose  beach  affords  excellent  camping-ground.  At  one 
angle  of  the  Grand  Remou,  as  it  is  called,  a  minor  tributary  flows 
in,  coming  down  from  the  upper  forest  with  its  own  series  of 
rapids  and  cascades,  more  on  the  scale  of  an  English  mountain 
stream.  At  another  the  St.  Maurice  River,  bending  again  sharply 
to  recover  its  original  southerly  direction,  flows  out  to  make  its 
way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  without  other  notable  leaps,  though 
none  to  be  compared  with  Shawenegan.  Part  of  the  fascination 
of  Shawenegan,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  that  there  are  no  hotels 
and  no  tourists,  not  even  an  inn.  Still  its  absolute  beauty  is 
great ;  and,  though  it  cannot  approach  the  splendour  and  solemnity 
of  Niagara,  those  who  have  pitched  their  tents  and  watched  their 
camp-tire  on  the  borders  of  the  Grand  Remou  will  look  back  upon 
Shawenegan  with  a  peculiar  affection. 


APOCOLO  CY NT  OS  IS. 

FfT  HERE  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  invigorating  and  truly 
national  sport  the  sportsmen  of  which  delight 

To  worry  the  fads 
Of  the  Radical  cads, 

as  the  Pall  Mall,  the  other  Pall  Mall ,  in  fact  (for  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  that  singular  periodical  have  been  many),  the 
Totherest  Pall  Mall  sang,  to  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  in  the 
great  year  1874 — a  year  sacred  for  ever  to  sound  politicians  and 
lovers  of  good  wine.  The  times,  alas !  have  changed  somewhat, 
and  the  balance  of  politics  is  altered,  though  that  of  wits  is 
pretty  much  what  it  was.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
chasse  aux  radicaux  is  rendered  a  little  bewildering  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  game.  This  week,  for  iustance,  there  is  the  widest 
choice  of  subjects.  The  great  Aston  business,  which  not  only 
delights  the  present,  but  will  be  remembered  in  the  future,  owing 
to  the  wicked  device  (was  it  Lord  Salisbury’s  or  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  ?  We  rather  incline  to  Sir  Charles)  of  making  Aston  a 
borough  under  the  New  Seats  Bill,  is  still  with  us,  and 
the  evanishing  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  affords  ample  scope  for 
the  sympathetic  pen.  Specially  agreeable,  too,  is  the  re¬ 
ported  threat  of  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham  that,  if  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  had  been  subpoenaed,  they  would  at  once  have  sum¬ 
moned  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  a  witness.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  ingenious  gentlemen  regard  subpoenas,  affidavits,  and 
other  pretty  little  tiny  legal  kickshaws  in  a  new  and  quite  pecu¬ 
liar  light.  The  law,  with  its  usual  asininity,  regards  such  things 
as  means  for  the  ascertaining  of  truth;  the  Birmingham  Liberals 
apparently  regard  them  as  means  of  annoying  their  adversaries  ; 
for  otherwise  they  would,  had  they  supposed  that  Lord  Randolph 
ba3  anything  to  say,  clearly  have  subpoenaed  him  at  once. 
But  the  Aston  matter,  which  is  yet  unliuished,  and  promises 
richly,  must  wait  a  little.  We  can  only  And  room  for  a 
really  touching  complaint  which  has  reached  us,  and  which  lovers 
of  music  will  at  once  admit  to  be  far  more  suitable  to  the  charm¬ 
ing  melody  it  suggests  than  that  idle  stuff  about  Lubin  and  ribbons 
and  mossy  stones: — 

Song  of  the  Beheaved  Birmingham  Witness. 

My  Caucus  bids  me  blind!}'  swear, 

Till  in  the  face  I’m  blue — 00  ; 

Deck  up  my  t  de  with  statements  rare, 

And  affidavits,  too. 

“  For  why,  ’  she  cries,  “should  Brumm'geni  brook 
The  wicked  Tories’  sway — ay  ?  ” 

But.  ah  !  I  scarce  can  kiss  the  book 
Wiien  Schn-dh-rst  is  away. 

The  second  stanza  is  even  more  affecting  than  the  first,  but  we 
have  no  room  for  it,  or  for  a  really  epic  account  of  Mr. 
Sehnadhorst’s  meeting  with  the  ghosts  of  Mack  and  Smith,  the 
departed  witnesses,  in  a  far  country  beyond  the  stream  of 
ocean,  and  of  his  moving  colloquy  with  them,  and  of  the  history  of 
their  disappearance.  Eor  the  present  we  have  to  do  with 
apocolocyntosis ;  and  it  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  reader  who 
will  not  admit  that  apocolocyntosis  is  a  mouthful  and  a  handful 
quite  enough  to  occupy  one  reviewer  at  one  time. 

Long  before  this  the  well-regulated  journalist  who  has  his 
books  of  reference  in  proper  order  will  have  run  to  them  to  see 
what  apocolocyntosis  means.  His  dictionary  will  refer  him  to 
Seneca,  and  Seneca  will  suggest  the  invaluable  Dr.  William  Smith. 
Here,  however,  we  proceed  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  well- 
regulated  journalist’s  feet  pro  nostra  malevolentia.  He  had  a 
lightning  sarcasm  ready — or,  rather,  Dr.  Smith  had  one  ready  for  him. 
Of  the  Apocolocyntosis,  or  Bumpkin itication  of  Claudius,  Dr.  Smith 
writes  that  “  the  subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
great  merit,  and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
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Ilia  spite  against  the  Emperor.''  Now,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  our  treatment  is,  of  course,  worthy  of  any  subject,  and  that 
we  have  no  spite  against  Mr.  Gladstone  or  anybody  else,  this 
citation  of  ours  baa  completely  stolen  the  ingenious  journalist's 
thunder.  Ife  cannot  make  the  joke  against  us,  for  we  have  made 
it  against  ourselves.  But,  putting  this  aside,  let  us  get  to  our 
pumpkins.  There  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday 
on  article  entitled  “  Apotheosis,”  which  must  surely  have  sug¬ 
gested  Seneca's  skit  to  any  one  who  was  aware  of  its  existence. 
We  know  that  to  some  delicate  ears  it  will  sound  shocking  to 
conjoin  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  pumpkin.  But  the 
resemblance  is  really  too  obvious.  Not  even  the  P.  M.  G.  itself, 
or  the  Spectator,  or  Sir  William  Harcourt,  will  deny  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  “some  pumpkins  ”  of  a  politician.  Others  may  have 
been  struck  with  the  admirable  and  suggestive  spectacle,  just  now 
frequent  at  the  fruiterers,  of  a  redistributed  pumpkin  intoxicated 
with  the  exuberance  of  its  own  pulposity.  His  party,  too,  to 
adopt  the  adorable  Miss  Neverout’s  phrase,  love  Mr.  Gladstone 
“like  pie” — like  pumpkin-pie.  The  pumpkin  is  the  largest  of 
fruits,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  greatest  of  statesmen.  It  is  clear 
that  pumpkin  is  etymologically  the  diminutive  of  pump,  and  the 
flow  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence  has  frequently  reminded  admirers 
and  others  of  the  useful  engine  from  which  Pump  Court  derives  its 
name.  But  there  is  no  need  to  continue,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
resemblance  is  even  more  suggested  by  the  style  of  the  eulogist 
than  by  the  characteristics  of  the  eulogized.  We  feel  much  more 
inclined,  we  own,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  apocolocvntosis  than 
for  his  apotheosis.  But  if  anything  could  make  a  pumpkinitication 
out  of  a  deification,  it  would  certainly  be  the  style  of  the  P.  M.  G. 
article  of  Monday  last. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  get  his  Reform  Bills 
■through  without  taking  Lord  Salisbury  into  partnership  is,  it 
seems,  “  the  last  and  crowning  tribute  which  will  be  paid  to  the 
personal  ascendency  of  our  great  leader.”  “  How  great  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  we  shall  never  really  know  until  he  is  gone.  At 
present  he  is  not  so  much  appreciated  as  idolized.  No  man  ever 
had  so  deep,  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people 
•as  the  Prime  Minister  has  to-day.  When  he  travels  about  the 
country  his  journeys  are  more  than  royal  processions.  Crowds 
wait  at  every  railway-station  to  clamour  for  a  passing  word,  and  a 
hundred  newspapers  give  precedence  to  reports  of  his  wayside 
talk  over  news  of  the  fall  of  Ministries  or  the  fate  of  campaigns. 
In  the  popular  imagination  he  has  undergone  an  apotheosis  not 
unlike  that  which  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  peasant  takes  place 
on  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.”  And  then  we  are  told  that 
“  this  revival  of  the  old  kingship  is  the  first-fruits  of  English 
-democracy,”  and  that  “  it  is  well  that  the  first  monarch  of 
the  new  lino  should  bear  a  character  so  lofty  as  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.”  “Absolute,”  “the  Lancelot  of  our  time”  (has 
Mr.  Gladstone  been  falling  in  lovo  with  somebody  elso's  wife  ?), 
“  marvellous  energy,”  “  supernatural  versatility,”  “  a  political 
career  which  has  added  lustre  to  the  annals  of  England,”  “  South 
Africa  tranquil  under  the  British  aegis ”  (with  a  picture  of 
Majuba  Hill  instead  of  the  Gorgon’s  head,  we  suppose),  are  a  few 
more  of  the  phrases  whereby  the  pumpkinifier  constructs  his 
pumpkin;  and  he  winds  up  by  observing,  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  only  make  the  navy  bigger,  he  may  retire  “with  the  proud 
■consciousness  that  he  has  restored  England  to  something  like 
that  position  of  security,”  abroad  and  at  home,  “  that  she  enjoyed 
before  the  malign  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  cast  its  evil 
shadow  on  the  land.”  Which  last  phrase,  by  the  way,  from 
.a  periodical  which  has  cribbed  Jingoism  whole,  merely  sub¬ 
stituting  Radicalism  for  Toryism  in  domestic  politics,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  ungrateful.  Also  the  restoration  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  tho  proud  position  in  which  she  was  when  Russia 
tore  up  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  flung  the  fragments  in  her  face 
would,  we  might  have  thought,  have  scant  charm3  even  for  a 
Radical  Imperialist.  But  one  does  not  expect  knowledge  of 
history — even  of  history  a  dozen  years  old — from  Radicals;  and 
we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  serious  discussion  with 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  fun  of  the  pumpkinitication  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  true 
pumpkinity  of  its  style,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  admirable 
logic  of  its  argument.  The  docile  mind  receives  the  statements 
respecting  Mr.  Gladstone's  godlike  character  and  reputation,  and 
•only  mildly  asks  for  evidence.  The  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
“  Crowds  wait  at  every'  railway  station  to  clamour  for  a  passing 
word  and  a  hundred  newspapers,  &c.  &c.”  Mr.  Gladstone  is  all 
the  P.  M.  G.'s  fancy  could  paint  a  perfect  statesman  ;  lie's  lovely, 
lie’s  divine,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  which  would  in  the  days 
of  travelling  mountebanks  have  established  the  divinity  of  Hr. 
Paracelsus  or  Hr.  Agrippa.  Vera  incessu  patet  colocyntha  :  you 
may  know  the  true  pumpkin  by  his  progresses  and  the  gapers 
thereat. 

Now  this  we  believe  to  be  on  the  P.  M.  G.’s  part  an  ingenuous  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  quite  genuine  sentiment.  Fill  the  trump  of  Fame,  even 
the  trumpkin  or  trumpkins  of  a  hundred  newspapers,  by  stickingyour 
head  out  of  a  railway-carriage  window,  and  you  are  a  hero,  a 
founder  of  a  new  line  of  kings  (we  beg  leave  to  keep  our  hats  on  our 
heads  for  that  dynasty),  a  god  ;  if  a  certain  number  of  gapers  gape, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  test  may  be  thought 
rather  happily  appropriate  to  the  subject.  For  in  this  fifty  years’ 
■career  of  Mr.  Gladstone  he  has  done  next  to  nothing,  though  he 
has  undone  a  great  deal.  But  we  don’t  suspect  any  underhand 
motive  of  this  kind  in  the  people  who  write,  speak,  and,  we  verily 
believe,  think  in  this  fashion.  The  admiration,  not  of  the  wisest, 


or  of  tho  wise  at  all,  but  of  the  many;  the  most  sweet  voices  of 
mobs  clamouring  to  be  called  the  people  of  Scotland  or  the  people 
of  England  on  the  platform  of  a  railway- station ;  the  gapes  of  tho 
loafers  who  constitute  the  vast  majoiity  of  every  such  crowd, 
whether  it  cheers  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone ;  the  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  hundred  newspapers — these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  political  hero  and  entitle  his  career  to  be  described 
as  adding  lustre  to  the  annals  of  England.  We  seem  to 
have  got  lower  even  than  the  depths  of  “  Hudson's  Statue.”  For 
the  much-suffering  Hudson  had,  at  any  rate,  something  solid  to 
show  for  his  claims  to  heroism  in  the  shape,  not  merely  of  a  large 
lump  of  money,  which  may  be  neglected,  but  of  a  great  many 
miles  of  railway,  which,  whether  one  admires  it  or  not,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  positive  in  the  way  of  accomplishment  and  claim. 
The  new  Hudson,  the  successor  of  George  the  Fifth  (Mr.  Henry 
George  is  really  George  the  Sixth),  has  wbat,  by  the  P.  M.  G.'s 
own  estimate  ?  Wind  ;  gapes  ;  stares ;  and  the  faculty  of  con¬ 
gregating  loafers.  On  these  things,  oh,  young  and  woald-be 
heroes  !  concentrate,  therefore,  your  efforts,  that  so  ye  may  arrive 
at  apocolocyntosi3.  “  Two  gapes  more  and  up  goes  the  numpkin  !  ” 


THE  BROWNING  SOCIETY. 

WHENEVER  the  Browning  Society  gives  token  of  its 
existence,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  wondering  what  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  members  think  of  one  poem  in  particular, 
that  entitled  At  the  “  Mermaid."  This  work  was  written 
several  years  before  a  number  of  well-meaning  but  unnecessarily 
officious  persons  decided  upon  taking  up  and  patronizing  a  poet 
who  must  surely  feel  a  sense  of  grim  amusement  at  such  patronage. 
Many  writers  have  claimed  for  poets  the  power  of  prophecy  since 
Cicero  approved  what  Ennius  said  of  those  whose  gifts  were  from 
the  gods.  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  Mr.  Browning  had  foreseen  the 
establishment  of  the  Browning  Society,  and  had  with  prophetic 
accuracy  estimated  the  company  of  its  members  when  he  asked — 

Which  of  you  did  I  enable 
Once  to  slip  iDside  my  breast, 

There  to  catalogue  and  label 

What  I  like  least,  what  love  best, 

Hope  and  fear,  believe  and  doubt  of, 

Seek  and  shun,  respect — deride  ? 

Who  has  right  to  make  a  rout  of 
Rarities  he  found  inside  ? 

Does  not  this  fit  to  a  nicety  P  Mr.  Browning  is  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  poets.  He  appeals  to  his  own  audience,  take  him  or 
leave  him.  “  ’Tis  said  I  brew  stiff  drink,”  he  remarks  in  one  of 
his  poems — “Epilogue.”  It  pleases  him  to  supply  ‘“stuff  for 
strength,”  instead  of  the  “  sheer  sweet  ”  which  it  is  the  desire  of 
many  poets  to  pour  forth ;  and  he  does  what  he  pleases.  If  he 
chose  he  could  provide  prime  wine  “  of  potable  strength,  with 
sweet  to  match  ” ;  but  he  in  no  way  seeks  popularity  for  his  own 
peculiar  vintage,  and  if  he  does  not  seek  it  himself,  still  less  does 
he  need  a  Society  to  seek  popularity  for  him.  The  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Mr.  Browning  are  perfectly  perceived  by  intelli¬ 
gent  students  of  English  literature.  “  Tous  les  grands  homines  ont 
toujours  du  caprice,  quelque  petit  grain  de  folie  meld  a  leur  science,” 
Moliere  says,  and  of  this  truth  Mr.  Browning  is  an  example.  His 
fatal  facility  for  rhyming  leads  him — as  in  Pacchiarotto  especially — 
into  excesses  which  are  often  only  irritating;  beyond  all  doubt  he 
is  frequently  obscure;  if  readers  “cough  and  blink”  they  have 
reason  ;  at  times  he  passes  from  the  fanciful  to  the  fantastic,  and 
on  to  the  grotesque.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Browning  is  a  great  writer, 
a  true  poet,  and  those  who  perceive  this  most  strongly  are  those 
who  most  resent  the  tone  of  the  Society.  A  number  of  very  little 
men  hang  on  to  the  tails  of  a  very  big  man,  endeavour  thus  to 
acquire  a  little  easy  reputation  for  themselves,  and  assume  mean¬ 
time  an  air  as  though  they  were  helping  the  big  man  forward. 

If  the  Browning  Society  had  possessed  a  just  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  work,  the  dramatic  poem  In  a  Balcony  would 
never  have  been  put  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 
For  the  first  part  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Entertainment,  which 
was  given  last  week  at  Prince’s  Hall,  In  a  Balcony  was  per¬ 
formed,  whereas  it  surely  could  never  have  been  intended  for 
performance.  It  is  a  poem — a  very  beautiful  and  an  exceedingly 
powerful  poem — and  not  a  play.  The  first  necessity  of  a  drama  is 
action.  In  a  Balcony  has  none.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
speeches  seemed  long  and  tedious,  especially  as  the  two  lovers, 
Miss  Alma  Murray  as  Constance  aqd  Mr.  Philip  Beck  as  Norbert, 
quite  failed  to  realize  the  glow  and  fervour  which  vibrate  in  the 
lines.  They  were  in  stage  dress  ;  a  rug  was  put  over  two  chairs 
to  make  a  sort  of  couch.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  completely 
the  halo  of  romance  which  seems  to  the  reader  to  invest  the  poem 
disappears  in  the  recitation  on  a  platform.  Miss  Nora  Gerstenberg, 
certain  signs  of  the  amateur  apart,  showed  comprehension  of  the 
dramatic  significance  of  the  Queen’s  character.  The  mystery  which 
enshrouds  the  end  of  the  poem  is  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  strength. 
The  Queen  has  found  that  her  ardent  hopes  are  vain ;  Norbert 
does  not  love  her;  he  loves  Constance.  Stung  to  the  soul — 
Congreve's  couplet  is  too  familiar  to  be  quoted — she  gazes  on  the 
man  who  has  rejected  her,  on  the  woman,  the  subject,  who  has 
rivalled  her,  and  quits  the  chamber.  A  dread  of  impending  eviL 
seizes  the  lovers.  Outside  the  tramp  of  armed  men  is  heard. 
“  Kiss!  ”  Constance  murmurs.  That  is  the  end.  The  rest  is  silence. 
Imagination  is  most  powerfully  stirred.  No  explanatory  ending 
could  well  be  as  strong.  But,  dramatic  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the 
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drama  of  the  stage.  A  vast  difference  exists  between  what  is 
dramatic  in  a  book  and  what  is  dramatic  in  a  theatre,  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  Mr.  Browning  no  doubt  clearly  perceives,  though  the 
Browning  Society  does  not  perceive  it  at  all.  We  confess  that  our 
wonder  was  stirred  as  to  what  end  bad  been  devised  for  a  work 
which  the  poet  ends  with  so  much  art.  The  last  word  spoken, 
however,  Norbert  here  points  to  the  door  and  walks  out.  Constance 
walks  out  too.  The  poet  leaves  them  awaiting  destiny,  careless  of 
mortal  fete  in  the  assurance  of  immortal  love.  The  Browning 
Society  sends  them  into  the  next  room,  leaving  the  spectator  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to  hide  behind  the  curtains  or 
get  out  of  the  window.  Mr.  Furnivall  notifies  a  performance  of 
the  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  if  50 1.  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose, 
and  adds  that  “  prompt  reply  to  the  notification  is  askt,”  with  re¬ 
ference  to  an  “  annext  undertaking.”  Mr.  Browning’s  play  is  to 
be  done,  Mr.  Furnivall  says,  “by  fully  competent  actors” — i.e. 
amateurs.  We  remember  only  too  vividly  a  representation  of  the 
first  Folio  of  Hamlet,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  by  those  who  seemed 
“  fully  competent  actors”  to  Mr.  Furnivall.  We  would  we  could 
forget  it,  for  we  can  hardly  look  at  the  tragedy  without  a  re¬ 
collection  of  that  surprising  afternoon. 

The  music  which  formed  the  latter  half  of  the  entertainment  j 
was  well  enough.  Mr.  Leslie  Johnson — or,  as  he  is  described  in 
the  programme,  “  Leslie  Johnson,  Esq.” — provided  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  explaining  that  the  Society  wished  that  evening  “to  appeal 
to  another  side  of  the  unity  of  Art — to  the  union  which  exists 
between  Poetry  and  Music.”  Mr.  Johnson  declares  that  “  the 
power  which  Music  has  in  the  present  Age  attained  of  illustrating 
poetry,  alike  on  the  side  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  Art,  is  one  ot  the 
most  striking  developments  of  the  time.”  Is  not  Mr.  Leslie 
Johnson  aware  that  this  was  likewise  a  striking  development  of 
the  time  of  Gluck,  who  was  bom  almost  two  centuries  since,  and 
that  to  unite  music  to  poem  in  the  completest  sense  has  always 
been  the  object  of  the  true  musician  P  When  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Villiers  Stanford  was  among  the  composers  represented,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  music  was  good.  He  has  done  few  things 
more  happily  than  the  setting  of  Mr.  Browning’s  three  Cavalier 
Song9.  The  spirit,  gallantry,  and  dash  of  the  words  are  nobly 
echoed  in  his  music.  Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  better.  His  new 
baritone  song,  “  Prospice,”  is  an  experiment.  The  composition  has 
a  singularly  definite  appropriateness  to  the  lines,  hut  whether  the  lines 
are  suitable  for  musical  treatment  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Stanford 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  gift  of  illustrating  his  poet.  Besides 
the  Cavalier  Songs,  we  may  mention  as  an  example  of  this  the  per¬ 
fect  setting  of  Lord  Tennyson's  “Shame  upon  you,  Robiu,”  the 
Milkmaid’s  Song  from  Queen  Mary.  Miss  Ethel  Harraden’s  chorus, 
“  Over  the  seas  our  galleys  went”  ( Paracelsus ),  and  her  song, 
“  Wilt  thou  change,  too  ?  ”  (James  Lee's  Wife)  are  both  meri¬ 
torious.  The  former  was  performed  at  this  entertainment  for  the 
iirst  time.  Mr.  Edwin  Bending's  graceful  duet  “  I11  a  Gondola” 
was  well  sung  by  Miss  Flinn  and  Mr.  Tapley.  The  melodious 
quintett,  “  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,”  was  also  welcome,  though  to 
hide  the  singer  who  utters  the  angel's  words  is  a  meaningless 
trick.  Mr.  Leslie  Johnson’s  “  A  Woman's  Last  Word”  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  taste.  Musicians  did  not  need  a  Browning 
Society,  however,  to  point  out  to  them  the  value  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  poetry  for  musical  purposes.  There  is  no  Tennyson 
Society ;  yet  almost  every  song  Lord  Tennyson  has  written  has 
been  set  to  music,  and  some  have  been  set  many  times.  The 
most  appreciative  admirers  of  Mr.  Browning  are  not  likely  to  he 
found  in  a  Browning  Society. 


ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

\  CCORDING  to  the  daily  papers,  Lord  Wolseley  has  offered 
-Ui-  one  hundred  pounds  reward  to  the  regiment  which  accom¬ 
plishes  the  distance  between  Sarrass  and  Debbeh  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  with  the  least  damage  to  the  boats.  A  further  paragraph 
conveys  the  welcome  intelligence  that  “  much  indulgence  will  be 
given  to  the  fortunate  battalion.”  We  can  quite  imagine  it.  The 
field  of  speculation  and  possible  conjecture  opened  out  by  this  order 
is  so  vast  that  the  only  difficulties  in  discussing  it  are  where  to  begin 
and  where  to  leave  off.  Is  this  reward  to  he  paid  by  the  General 
himself,  or  will  it  eventually  come  out  of  the  unwilling  pockets 
of  his  grateful  country  ?  Is  it  to  he  considered  a9  an  exceptional 
inducement  offered  in  a  moment  of  trying  emergency,  or  is  it  to 
he  accepted  as  a  precedent  for  future  use  on  any  and  all  occasions 
on  which  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  apply  special  stimulus  to 
the  flagging  energies  of  the  youthful  soldiers  of  the  present  day  ? 
The  British  soldier  of  the  past  performed  many  and  great  deeds 
without  any  pecuniary  stimulus,  and  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of 
duty ;  but  then  he  is  now  relegated  to  obscurity,  and  we  must 
not  mention  him.  The  inducements  and  incentives  to  the  zealous 
performance  of  duty  held  out  to  the  soldier  of  the  present  are, 
one  would  think,  sufficiently  numerous.  What  with  medals,  clasps, 
crosses,  stars  and  ribands,  addresses,  public  welcomes,  banquets, 
and  other  festivities,  he  certainly  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  hut 
yet  we  see  that  a  fresh  one  is  to  he  added,  and  one,  too,  of  a  most 
objectionable  nature — namely,  an  offer  of  money.  It  is  useless 
to  argue  that  the  emergency  and  the  reward  offered  are  both  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  that  the  latter  need  not  he  repeated.  Exceptional 
emergencies  and  serious  situations  will  occur  in  ever}7  campaign  ; 
and  every  precedent  of  this  nature  is,  and  must  he,  followed 
sooner  or  later  in  these  days  of  publicity  and  intelligence.  It  is 


said  that  when  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps  after 
his  long  and  toilsome  march,  be  gathered  round  him  his  wearied 
troops  and  revived  their  exhausted  energy  by  pointing  out  to  them 
the  rich  and  fertile  plains  and  the  wealthy  towns  of  Italy,  which 
he  assured  them  should  soon  be  their3.  In  some  such  spirit  will 
the  British  soldier  of  the  future  take  the  field.  Honour  and  glory 
are  very  good  things,  no  doubt;  hut  money  is  better,  and 
will  form  a  prominent  element  in  all  his  calculations  and 
anticipations.  A  long  and  toilsome  march  is  unpleasant, 
no  doubt ;  but  put  it  on  the  basis  of  so  much  a  mile, 
and  fatigue  is  forgotten.  Similarly  with  other  incidents  in 
a  campaign,  for  which  a  nicely  graduated  sliding  scale  might  bo 
drawn  up.  Courage  in  action,  so  much  per  regiment,  say  flfty 
pounds  ;  superior  quality  ditto,  seventy-five ;  desperate  heroism 
and  endurance,  one  hundred  ;  while  storming  a  breach  might  he 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  There  is  one 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  question,  and  that  is,  that  whereas  we  have 
long  been  accused  of  having  “  an  only  general,”  we  need  fear  the 
accusation  no  longer,  for  if  ability  to  oiler  pecuniary  rewards  is  to 
b9  the  means  of  ensuring  success  in  war,  we  have  many  who  would 
make  splendid  generals.  As  for  the  “fortunate  battalion,”  what 
shape  will  the  “indulgence”  promised  to  it  take?  Will  it  he 
allotted  the  highest  place  at  the  inevitable  public  dinner,  while  tho 
others  begin  with  shame  to  take  a  lower  place  ?  V,  ill  its  mess  be 
seven  times  greater  than  those  of  the  rest?  will  it  have  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  dinner  and  the  longest  and  prosiest  after- 
dinner  speeches  to  listen  to  ? 

It  cannot  he  too  strongly  hoped  that  we  may  hear  no  more  of 
a  measure  so  degrading  to  the  military  character  as  to  offer  to 
men  who  are  merely  doing  their  duty,  and  who,  to  use  the  giver’s 
own  words,  are  entitled  to  no  other  rewards  than  “  the  gratitude 
of  their  country  and  the  praise  of  their  superiors,”  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 


THE  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY  OF  FORGING  WILLS. 

THE  curtain  has  at  last  fallen  on  the  final  act  of  the  drama  its 
which  Mr.  Henry  Priestman  was  the  hero,  the  late  Mr. 
Whalley  by  far  the  most  interesting  figure,  and  Thomas  and  Nash 
the  villains  upon  whom  retribution  has  come.  Not  much  sym¬ 
pathy  will  he  felt  for  the  two  latter,  who  now  incur  the  just  doom 
appointed  by  the  law  for  those  who,  in  the  words  (nearly)  of  the 
poet  Gilbert,  “  Oast  aside  all  moderation's  petty  hounds,  and 
forge  a  party's  will  for  over  sixty  thousand  pounds.”  As  for 
Mr.  Gunnell,  who,  if  he  should  ever  stroll  into  the  public  gallery 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  will  probably  murmur  to  himself  the  one  half- 
line  of  Lucretius  which  is  known  to  everybody,  it  will  doubtless 
he  the  general  opinion  that,  if  he  had  been  as  circumspect  in  word 
and  deed  as  befits  an  ex-mayor  of  Leominster,  he  would  not  have 
been  compelled  to  feel  grateful  to  his  counsel  for  describing  him 
as  a  silly,  bragging  busybody. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  judge  and  jury,  together  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  at  the  Bar,  have  been  engaged 
for  several  days  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  alleged  will  was  forged,  and  what  was  the 
significance  of  certain  pencil-marks  which  had  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  face  of  it  since  it  had  come  into  official  keeping, 
and  were  declared  by  experts  to  be  the  remains  of  a  writing  iu 
pencil  which  had  been  rubbed  out  in  order  that  a  fraudulent 
will  might  be  written  over  its  site.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1 83S,. 
and  the  following  days,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  tried 
before  Baron  Parke  for  forging  the  will  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Jones  Panton.  The  testator  had  not  been  upon  good  terms 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  because  shortly  after  their  marriage 
they  had  been  made  defendants  in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage  by  the  lady.  The  action  had  been  settled,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  Mrs.  Williams’s  disappointed  suitor  was 
luckier  than  male  plaintiffs  in  these  actions  usually  are  nowadays. 
Mr.  Jones  Panton,  in  1828,  had  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  youngest 
and  favourite  son,  Mr.  W.  Barton  Panton  ;  in  opposition  to  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  propounded  a  rival  will,  purporting  to  havo 
been  executed  in  November  1834,  dividing  the  property  more 
equally  among  the  children.  It  was  upon  this  document  that  the 
pencil-marks  were  discovered ;  and  they  were  described  in  full 
detail  by  “Joseph  Nethercliff,  lithographer  and  facsirnilist  to  the 
British  Museum,”  though,  as  was  the  case  in  Thomas's  trial, 
the  light  in  court  was  not  sufficiently  good  for  them  to  be 
very  apparent  there.  There  was  not,  however,  any  expert 
testimony  as  to  the  tendency  of  pencil-marks,  apparently  obliterated 
with  india-rubber,  to  reappear  in  the  course  of  time  by  reason  of 
the  automatic  return  of  the  disturbed  filaments  of  the  paper  to 
their  original  position — an  awkward  quality  which  they  appear  to 
possess  in  common  with  the  leaves  and  the  water  that  Eugene 
Aram  dreamt  about  in  Hood’s  ballad.  The  amount  in  question 
was  about  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  Mr.  Jones  Panton’s  estate 
having  been  estimated  at  from  50,000/.  to  60,000 1. ;  but  the  result 
of  the  trials  was  widely  different,  as  Mr.  Williams  not  being 
troubled  by  the  devious  ingenuity  of  a  Turner,  the  pusillanimous 
confession  of  a  Nash,  or  the  vindictive  treachery  of  a  Bees, 
called  tho  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will  propounded  by  him, 
and  was  triumphantly  acquitted.  Nor  does  Mr.  Jones  Panton 
appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  so  singular  and  picturesque  a 
person  as  the  departed  Mr.  Whalley.  The  latter,  having 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  spent  very  little,  considered  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  live  as  he  pleased,  and,  in  particular,  to  he  extremely 
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disagreeable — which  he  called  making  *'  straightforward  remarks”  | 
— to  any  one  of  whom  he  did  not  approve.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  who  submitted  to  amputation 
•of  the  tongue  for  the  cure,  or  retardation,  of  cancer.  With 
Priestman,  who  was  his  natural  son,  and  whom  ho 
had  adopted  as  the  principal  heir  of  his  fortune,  he  lived  on 
terms  in  which  affection,  respect,  and  straightforward¬ 
ness  ”  were  oddly  mixed.  When  he  wrote  to  him  he  began  bis 
letters  “  Dear  W.  II.  Priestman,”  and  when  Priestman,  who  had 
been  living  in  his  bouse,  left  it  because  Whalley  would  no  longer 
in  any  way  countenance  or  support  Emma  Priestman,  the  sister 
of  Henry,  a  sort  of  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  them,  after  ! 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  formality.  He 
always  intended  to  make  a  handsome  provision  for  Priestman, 
and  during  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  was  looking  out  for  a 
suitable  business  in  which  to  give  him  an  excellent  start  in  life, 
and  when  he  had  discovered  that  his  two  brothers  were  dead  (of 
which  fact  his  precise  and  exacting  mind  refused  to  be  satisGed 
by  anything  less  than  the  united  testimony  of  widows,  registrars 
of  deaths,  and  superintendents  of  police),  he  did,  in  fact,  leave  him 
all  his  property.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  allowed  him  no  more 
than  2 ok  a  year,  when  all  he  otherwise  had  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  sister  was  a  railway  clerkship  of  60 1.  Of  course 
the  most  rejouissant  incident  in  the  whole  business  continues  to 
be  that  thrilling  moment  on  the  Sunday  after  the  compromise  of 
the  probate  action,  when  Thomas,  irritated  by  the  noisy  passage 
of  the  four  horses  and  the  triumphal  car  in  which  Priestman, 
Turner,  Green-Smith,  and  the  trumpet  were  spending  a  happy 
day,  waved  aloft  in  derision  the  fateful  “  blue  paper  ”  which  from 
that  moment  has  never  been  seen  of  mortal  eyes,  and  by  that 
one  act  of  rash  fatuity  exchanged  a  reasonably  secure  prospect 
of  enjoying  17,000k  for  that  of  enduring  fifteen  years’  penal 
servitude.  That  is  one  of  the  events  that  can  happen  only  in 
real  life.  If  any  one  put  it  into  fiction,  it  would  be  unanimously 
(and  rightly)  voted  “  too  thin.” 

It  has  surprised  some  observers  that  there  was  not  raised  during 
the  trial  a  legal  point  which,  if  it  had  been  decided  in  the 
prisoners’  favour,  would  have  rendered  their  conviction  extremely 
doubtful.  Setting  aside  the  various  confessions,  which  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  unsatisfactory  evidence  in  themselves,  and 
the  pencil  marks  on  the  will,  which  were  not  conclusive — for 
there  is  no  law  against  making  your  will  on  paper  from  which  j 
•writing  in  pencil  has  been  rubbed  out — it  was  essential  for 
the  prosecution  to  show  that  Whalley  intended  to  leave  his 
money  to  Priestman,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  actually  done  so. 
This  was  in  fact  proved,  and  it  was  the  strongest  part  of  the 
•case — so  strong  that  Sir  Ilardinge  Giil'ard,  in  perhaps  the  best 
speech  that  has  been  made  at  the  Ear  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  simply  said  nothing  about  it,  which  is  the  best  way,  as 
Lord  Derby  well  knows  and  Mr.  Bright  cannot  learn,  of  dealing 
with  what  is  unanswerable.  When  Emma  Priestman  was  about 
sixteen,  and  her  brother  Henry  about  ten  years  old,  Whalley'  was 
•displeased  with  his  daughter’s  behaviour.  Accordingly  he  drew 
up  in  writing  an  oath,  which,  though  it  was  not  read  in  court, 
was  understood  to  be  in  the  author’s  most  pronounced  style,  and 
!  by  which  her  conduct  was  to  he  guided  in  future,  and  made  her 
sign  it.  Then  he  locked  it  up,  aud  there  was  no  evidence  that 
either  he  or  she  ever  mentioned  its  existence  to  any  third  person  , 
until  it  was  found  after  his  death.  The  forged  will,  which  left  the  i 
;  property  to  Thomas,  was  dated  on  the  21st  of  March,  18S1.  The  I 
•true  will,  in  favour  of  Priestman,  which  has  never  been  seen  since 
Thomas  brandished  it,  was  made  about  the  12th  of  April.  On  the 
39th  of  April  Whalley  wrote  to  Emma  Priestman,  saying,  in  the  , 
most  offensive  way  he  could,  that  she  had  broken  her  oath  j 
which  he  still  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  that,  therefore,  “  I 
have  left  Harry  everything  and  You  nothing.”  It  was  suggested  ! 
for  the  defence  that  this  letter  was  forged  by',  or  with  the 
•knowledge  of,  Emma  Priestman.  If  it  was  genuine,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  Mr.  Whalley 
:  had  given  his  signature  not  to  the  will  in  favour  of  Thomas,  but 
to  something  else.  Another  letter  of  perhaps  still  greater  im¬ 
portance  was  undoubtedly  addressed  by  Whalley  to  his  stock¬ 
broker  on  the  10th  of  April — that  is,  after  the  date  of  the  forged 
will,  and  just  before  the  supposed  date  of  the  genuiue  will.  In 
this  letter  he  intimated  unmistakably  that  he  intended  Priestman 
to  inherit  the  bulk  of  his  property,  for  he  actually  desired  the 
broker  to  transfer  a  large  quantity  of  stock  from  his  (Whalley’s) 
name  to  Priestman’s  in  order  to  save  the  legacy  duty,  and  asked 
his  advice  about  certain  mining  shares  that  he  held,  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  doubted  whether  they  were  suitable  property  for  a 
young  man.  It  is  clear  that  the  importance  of  these  letters,  and 
of  some  few  conversations  confirming  them,  of  which  evidence 
was  given, .cannot  be  overestimated.  Yet  they  were  admitted 
in  evidence  without  the  least  objection  being  raised  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defence.  The  evidence  constituted  by  them  was, 
•of  course,  hearsay,  and  the  general  rule  is  that  hearsay  (which 
mav  he  popularly  defined  as  what  the  soldier  said)  is  not 
•evidence,  exceptions  excepted.  It  is  most  probable — indeed, 
humble-minded  persons  may  infer  it  with  certainty  from  the 
silence  of  Sir  H.  Giffard  aud  Mr.  Anderson — that  this  case  was 
one  of  the  exceptions  ;  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  any  precedent  for 
such  evidence  being  ruled  to  be  admissible  in  a  trial  for  forgery  ;  j 
and  we  confess  to  the  belief  that,  when  barristers  were  more  . 
technically  minded  than  they  are  now,  the  point  would  at  least  j 
have  been  raised.  It  has  been  decided  that,  when  the  question  of 
fraud  in  the  making  of  a  will  is  raised  iu  a  civil  action,  evidence 


may  be  given  of  wliat  the  testator  said  in  order  to  show  what  his 
intentions  were ;  but  it  seems  to  us  at  least  arguable  that  this 
would  not  extend,  to  the  admission  in  evidence  of  Mr.  Whalley’s 
letters.  One  case  there  is,  reported  in  the  Term  Reports,  iu  which 
evidence  of  what  the  testator  said  was  allowed  to  be  given  with  a 
view  of  showing  that,  when  he  signed  the  will  in  question,  he 
thought  he  was  signing  something  else,  which  seems  to  come  very 
near  Whalley ’a  case,  inasmuch  as  the  contention  of  the  prosecution 
was  that  when  he  signed  the  forged  will  it  was  not  a  will,  but  a 
letter  to  his  son.  But  in  that  case  the  judgment  appears  rather 
to  turn  upon  the  rule  that  a  document  must  be  taken  to  mean 
what  it  says,  and  that  you  cannot,  except  in  particular  cases, 
give  evidence  to  show  that  it  means  something  else,  and  not 
upon  the  rule  that  what  is  said  by  a  person  not  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  cannot  he  given  in  evidence  against  a  person 
who  did  not  hear  it  said.  On  these  grounds  we  should  have 
thought  the  question  technically  arguable,  aud  considering  that 
the  case  was  a  criminal  one,  and  that  success  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  despoiled  the  case  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
most  serious  feature,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  was  not  raised. 
At  the  same  time  no  one  can  dispute  that  in  reason  and  good  sense 
the  evidence  was  equally  cogent  and  relevant,  and  that  the  failure 
of  the  prosecution  through  its  rejection  would  have  amounted  to  a 
serious  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  fact  that  Whalley  wrote  the 
two  letters  to  which  we  have  referred  makes  it  exceedingly  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  should  have  signed  the  “  white  will  ”  on  the  2ist  of 
March,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that 
the  jury  should  know  it,  and  that  the  rule  against  hearsay,  if  it 
might  have  stood  in  the  way  of  such  knowledge,  should  be  modified 
accordingly  ;  and  perhaps  practical  modification  by  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  is  a  surer,  though  a  less  formal,  way  of  doing  it  than 
the  interposition  of  a  legislature  of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  an  essential  part.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  for  a  lover  of  art, 
even  the  art  of  law,  altogether  to  repress  a  lingering  sigh  at  the 
recollection  of  the  happy  days  when  counsel  for  the  defence  often 
took  points  of  evidence,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  raise 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  indictment. 


GREEK  FINANCE. 

A  T  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Greek  Chamber  authorized 
-FA.  the  Government  to  borrow  6,800,000k,  and  this  week  the 
Government  has  applied  to  the  money  markets  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Athens  for  a  loan  of  4,400,000k,  the  balance  of  2,400,000k 
being  retained  for  the  present.  The  debt  is  to  hear  interest  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  price  is  68)  per  cent.,  while  the  total 
loan  is  to  be  repaid,  by  drawings  twice  a  year,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1921.  In  other  words,  the  Greek  Government  engages 
to  repay  within  thirty-seven  years  a  sum  of  4,400,000k  on  con¬ 
dition  of  receiving  now  millions  sterling-,  and,  consequently,  the 
subscriber  to  the  loan  will  actually  receive  upon  his  subscription 
over  7)  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  seems  to  he  a  wasteful  way 
of  raising  the  money.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  wiser 
to  have  applied  only  for  the  actual  sum  required — -2|-  millions 
sterling — at  rj\  per  cent,  interest.  In  this  way  the  addition 
to  the  debt  would  have  been  much  smaller,  while  the  annual 
charge  imposed  would  be  no  larger.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  the 
credit  of  Greece  improved,  the  debt  charge  might  he  reduced 
by  paying  off  the  present  loan  and  raising  one  in  its  stead  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  The  Greek  Ministers,  however,  shrink, 
we  suppose,  from  admitting  that  the  credit  of  Greece  is  so  low  that 
she  has  to  pay  per  cent,  for  the  accommodation  she  requires  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  prefer  to  impose  a  heavy  future  burden  in  the  way 
of  principal  upon  the  country  rather  than  to  acknowledge  frankly 
what  are  the  real  facts.  The  debt  is  incurred,  we  are  told,  chiefly 
to  enable  the  Government  to  resume  specie  payments,  and  partly 
also  for  the  construction  of  railways.  While  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  waspreparing  for  war  against  Turkey,  in  order  to  wrest  from 
her  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  it  borrowed  from  the  chief  banks  of  the 
country,  authorizing  them  to  issue  legal-tender  notes, thus  establish¬ 
ing  a  forced  paper  currency.  The  Greek  people,  who  are  very  shrewd 
financiers  and  good  men  of  business,  have  convinced  themselves 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  seriously  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  forced  currency;  and  thej'  prefer,  therefore,  to  add 
to  their  debt  charge  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  forced  paper  currency  is  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  to  a  commercial  country,  and  in  the  long  run  the  decision 
of  the  Greek  people  will  be  justified.  The  existing  Cabinet,  how¬ 
ever,  has  put  off-  the  loan  for  this  purpose  as  long  as  possible ;  but 
apparently  it  feels  the  current  of  public  opinion  too  strong  to  be 
further  resisted.  As  regards  railways  and  roads,  it  is  likewise 
clear  that  Greece  stands  greatly  in  need  of  better  means  of  in¬ 
ternal  communication.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  outside 
the  Ionian  Islands  there  exist  scarcely  any  good  roads  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  there  is  only  one  short  railway  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
fully  completed.  Undoubtedly,  then,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  open, 
up  the  interior  by  means  of  roads  and  railways.  The  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  greatly  increased ;  the  value  of  land  will 
be  augmented,  and  trade  will  receive  a  powerful  impetus.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  the  same,  that  the  Greek  Government,  in  its 
natural  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  will  not 
go  too  far.  The  United  States  at  the  present  moment  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  danger  of  too  hasty  a  construction  of 
railways ;  and,  as  the  resources  of  Greece  are  incomparably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
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sake  of  that  country,  that  railway  building  will  be  carried  on  very  j 
cautiously. 

Caution  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  debt  of  Greece 
already  is  extremely  heavy.  According  to  a  Report  addressed  to 
our  own  Government  by  Mr.  Ford  in  October  of  last  year,  the 
debt  of  Greece  was  then  very  nearly  17  millions  sterling;  and  he 
estimated  that,  including  the  6,800,000/.  to  be  raised  this  year,  the 
debt  would  be  at  the  present  time  very  close  upon  28  millions 
sterling.  This  is  an  enormous  debt  for  a  country  whose  popula¬ 
tion  in  1879  was  only  1,679,000;  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  great  are  the  political  dangers  to  which  Greece  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Of  her  existing  debt  part  was  incurred  during  the  War  of 
Independence  ;  a  further  part  was  raised  when  she  was  preparing 
to  wrest  Thessaly  from  the  Turks ;  and  a  third  part  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  roads  and  railways.  It  may  be  granted  freely  that 
the  objects  attained  are  well  worth  the  pecuniary  burden  in¬ 
curred,  and  even  worth  very  much  more.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  any  moment  Greece  may  be  called 
upon  again  to  fight  for  her  existence.  Though  the  Eastern 
question  is  in  abeyance  at  present,  no  man  knows  how  soon  it 
may  be  reopened;  and,  whenever  it  is  reopened,  Greece  can 
hardly  hope  to  escape  at  least  pecuniary  sacrifices.  So  well  is  she 
aware  of  what  is  before  her  that,  scanty  as  her  population  is  and 
small  as  are  her  resources,  her  military  organization  enables  her 
to  place  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  If  she  is 
compelled  to  call  up  a  force  so  enormous  for  her  population,  it  is 
clear  that  she  will  have  to  add  very  largely  to  her  debt. 
While,  then,  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  develop  the  material 
resources  of  the  country,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government 
to  be  careful  not  to  compromise  the  future  too  seriously  in 
doing  so.  According  to  the  Budget  for  the  present  year,  the 
debt  charge  amounts  to  1,109,000/.,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  kingdom.  No  doubt  the  works  about 
to  be  undertaken  will  prove  remunerative,  both  directly  and 
iudirectly ;  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  so  small  and  poor  a 
country  to  increase  a  debt  charge  already  amounting  to  about  a 
third  of  its  total  outlay.  It  is  true  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
loan  brought  out  this  week  we  are  told  that,  according  to  official 
returns,  the  revenues  specialty  hypothecated  to  the  loan  exceed 
600,000/.  a  year,  while  the  interest  on  the  loan  is  only  340,000/.  a 
year.  There  is,  therefore,  a  surplus  of  about  260,000 /.  a  year. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  political  dangers  to  which  the  kingdom 
is  exposed,  and  the  fact  that  Greece  is  still  a  raw-material  pro¬ 
ducing  country,  and,  therefore,  dependent  for  her  means  of  paying 
her  way  upon  the  seasons,  this  is  not  too  large  a  surplus.  Besides, 
as  already  stated,  the  debt  charge  absorbs  fully  one-third  of  the 
total  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  trenches  seriously  upon  the 
means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  administration.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1879,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,679,000,  as  many  as  , 
1, 33 1, ooo  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  This  fact  alone  shows 
how  necessary  expenditure  is  upon  other  matters  than  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  communications.  And  when  we  further  hear  in  j 
mind  that  brigandage  is  not  yet  extinct,  we  have  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  is  being  starved. 

But  while  we  would  urge  upon  the  Greek  Government  the 
necessity  for  caution,  we  quite  admit  that  Greece  has  made 
marvellous  progress  of  late  years.  Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  instructive 
Report  to  our  Government,  divides  the  financial  history  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Greece  into  three  periods — that  of  the  Revolution,  that  of 
Xing  Otho,  and  that  of  the  present  reign.  In  the  first  period  there 
were  constant  deficits  ;  in  the  second,  expenditure  and  revenue  were 
balanced,  but  the  creditor  of  the  State  was  refused  his  due  ;  with 
the  present  reign  the  period  of  deficits  has  again  recurred.  And 
as  in  1879  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  was  resumed,  and  as 
further  the  debt  is  at  present  growing  rapidly,  it  would  seem  at 
lirst  sight  as  if  the  probability  of  Greece  paying  its  way  is  not 
very  great.  But  on  examining  the  matter  more  closely  we  find 
reason  for  modifying  the  first  impression.  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  during  the  War  of  Independence  Greece  was  devas¬ 
tated  and  almost  ruined,  and  that  it  took  many  years  to  recover 
from  the  consequent  exhaustion.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  denied  that  ; 
the  sacrifices  she  has  made  to  increase  her  territory  and  liberate  ! 
her  fellow-countrymen  in  Thessaly  were  necessary  if  she  were  to  ' 
play  the  part  in  the  East  to  which  she  aspires.  But  perhaps  the  ' 
most  potent  cause  in  bringing  about  financial  disorder  and  insol¬ 
vency  is  found  in  the  utter  want  of  financial  administration.  In  ! 
Greece,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  j 
are  changed  with  each  change  of  Ministry,  and,  consequently,  | 
there  is  no  stability  in  office,  and  very  little  competence.  Moreover,  j 
the  salaries  were  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  j 
when  the  country  was  extremely  poor  and  backward  ;  and  they  are  1 
now  too  small  to  attract  competent  men.  For  instance,  the  pay  of  the  i 
Prime  Minister  is  only  5 1 7/.  a  year,  that  of  the  highest  judge  in  the 
kingdom  256/.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens  216/.  a  I 
year.  Fromthese  examples  it  may  he  judged  how  small  is  the  pit-  j 
tance  received  by  the  ordinary  Civil  servants;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  told  { 
by  our  own  diplomatic  agents  that,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  the  pay,  many  of  the  most  important  offices  are  left  vacant, 
while,  owing  to  this  cause  and  to  the  repeated  changes  in  the 
personnel ,  scarcely  any  accounts  have  been  kept  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  present  Cabinet  has  made  earnest  efforts  to  remedy 
mis  state  of  things,  and  the  best  proof  of  its  sincerity  is  the 
irankness  with  which  it  has  exposed  the  defects  of  the  system  it 
iound  in  existence.  For  example,  the  present  Minister  of  Finance 
told  the  Chamber  that  on  coming  into  office  he  was  unable  to  get 
any  information  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  It 


was  only  by  consulting  the  books  of  the  various  banks  with 
which  the  Government  dealt  that  he  obtained  such  information 
ns  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at.  From  a  foreign  banker  he  learnt 
that  a  sum  of  128,000/.  belonging  to  the  Greek  Government  was 
lying  in  the  bank  of  that  gentleman  ;  but  no  employe  of  the  Finance 
Department  or  Central  Treasury  could  furnish  any  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  deposit.  Again,  four  months  alter  the  Government 
came  into  power,  a  banker  informed  him  that  about  28,000/.  was 
remaining,  without  interest,  in  America  to  the  credit  of  the  Greek 
Government;  but  as  to  this  credit,  again,  the  Minister  could 
obtain  no  clue  in  his  own  office.  Lastly,  a  claim  was  made  from 
Vienna  for  payment  for  certain  stamped  paper.  Part  of  this  paper 
was  found  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  office,  and  the  remainder 
was  at  the  Custom  House  ;  but  not  a  single  person  employed  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  could  tell  when  it  had  been  ordered,  or  for 
what  purpose.  It  is  clear  that,  if  order  is  to  he  restored  to  the 
finances,  this  state  of  things  must  be  remedied.  A  competent  stall 
of  officials  must  he  introduced,  and  to  secure  their  services  they 
must  be  property  paid.  This  will  involve  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  the  department.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  yield  of  the  taxes,  for  at  present  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  is  greatly  in  arrears.  In  the  meantime  the  Ministry 
has  been  adding  to  existing  taxes,  and  enforcing  to  the  best  of  its 
power  their  strict  collection  ;  and  with  such  good  result  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  deposition  of  King  Otho  equilibrium  would 
this  year  have  been  secured  hut  for  the  failure  of  the  crops 
and  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  France  and  Italy.  Next  year  it 
is  hoped  there  will  he  a  small  surplus.  There  seems  reasonable 
probability,  then,  that  under  the  present  Government  the  period 
of  deficits  will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  if  the  construction 
of  railways  and  roads  is  not  pushed  forward  too  rapidly,  the 
financial  condition  of  Greece  will  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  foot¬ 
ing.  Already  the  growth  of  the  revenue  has  been  very  re¬ 
markable.  Between  1848  and  1883  the  tax  levied  on  currants 
rose  from  24,000 /.  to  134,000/.  ;  the  tax  on  figs  rose  in  the 
same  interval  from  3,600/.  to  13,000/.,  the  tax  on  oil  from 
8, cool,  to  16.000/.,  and  the  tax  on  dwelling-houses  from  7,680/.. 
to  36,000 /.  Much  of  the  growth  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Thessaly — an  extremely  rich  province  —  and  the  yield 
of  the  taxes  there  will,  no  doubt,  rapidly  increase  as  the  province 
is  opened  up  by  means  of  railways ;  but  much  also  is  due  to  the 
development  of  Greek  commerce.  One  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  export  is  currants,  and  the  phylloxera  in  France  has  increased 
their  value,  as  they  are  now  largely  used  in  the  making  of  wine. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom  compel 
the  Government  to  impose  high  Customs  duties,  it  is  probable  that 
the  trade  of  Greece  would  develop  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
The  Greeks  are  admittedly  first-rate  men  of  business.  They  are 
also  splendid  sailors,  and  their  steam  fleet  would  grow,  therefore,. 
*even  more  rapidly  than  it  i9  growing  at  present  if  trade  were  un¬ 
hampered.  The  heavy  import  duties  in  another  way,  too,  are 
injurious.  Owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  prevent  smuggling,  especially  as  the  high 
duties  make  smuggling  extremely  profitable ;  hut  smuggling  is 
a  serious  competitor  to  legitimate  trade. 


THE  NEW  l’ORK  THEATRES. 

WITH  the  return  of  the  cold  weather  and  with  the  slow 
cessation  of  the  overwrought  election  excitement  the- 
theatres  of  New  York  have  at  last  begun  to  flourish.  It  is  pleasant 
to  add  that  the  atmosphere  of  triviality  and  cheap  farce  which 
clouded  the  early  opening  of  the  season  has  already  blown  away. 
The  more  frivolous  entertainments  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
succeeded  by  performances  of  a  more  serious  artistic  value.  At 
Daly’s  Theatre,  Mr.  Daly’s  light  and  laughable  adaptation  of  a. 
German  play,  called  A  Wooden  Spoon,  has  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Pinero’s  Lords  and  Commons,  which  has  had  no  better  fate 
in  New  York  than  in  London.  In  its  performance  at  Daly’s 
Theatre  the  chief  honours  were  borne  off  by  Mr.  James  Lewis  as 
Smee,  by  Mrs.  G.  II.  Gilbert  as  the  Countess  of  Carryl,  and,  more 
especially,  by  Miss  Virginia  Dreher  a9  Mrs.  Devenish.  Miss  Dreher 
brought  to  the  part  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  bearing  which 
the  character  calls  for,  and  she  played  the  chief  scenes  with  a 
most  womanly  tenderness  and  not  a  little  power.  Lords  and 
Commons  i9  to  be  followed  by  another  of  Mr.  Daly’s  adaptations 
from  the  German,  called  Love  on  Crutches,  and  by  a  revival  of 
Needles  and  Lins,  as  acted  in  London  last  summer,  and  by  a 
resuscitation  of  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  which  has  not  been 
acted  in  America  “  these  fifty  years  ” — or  even  in  England,  if  our 
memory  serves.  At  the  Union  Square  Theatre  the  frivolous 
French  Flats  has  given  place  to  Fupreg  and  Son,  a  sombre  and 
old-fashioned  melodrama,  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  Dennery. 
It  is  well  acted  by  the  strong  company  of  the  Union  Square, 
which  now  includes  Mr.  J.  II.  Barnes. 

But  this  year,  as  last  year,  the  chief  event  of  the  dramatic  season, 
in  New  York  has  been  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  of  the  company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
Wisely  postponing  his  arrival  in  New  York  until  after  the  turmoil 
of  the  election  was  over,  Mr.  Irving  has  been  greeted  with  the 
same  overflowing  audiences  as  welcomed  him  a  year  ago.  This 
year  he  ha9  two  novelties  to  offer  the  New  York  playgoer.  One  ol 
these  is  Handel — which  he  did  not  produce  last  season  during  either 
of  his  engagements  at  the  Star  Theatre  in  New  York,  although. 
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lie  brought  it  out  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  other  of  the  smaller 
citii-3 — and  the  second  is  Twelfth  Night,  produced  in  London  with 
special  reference  to  the  second  American  tour  of  the  Lyceum  com¬ 
pany.  At  the  present  writing  Twelfth  Night  is  the  only  one  of 
these  two  novelties  which  has  been  produced,  although  Hamlet  is 
now  underlined  for  the  final  fortnight  of  Mr.  Irving’s  engagement 
at  the  Star  Theatre.  In  London  last  summer  the  success  of 
Twelfth  Night  was  a  little  contested,  but  in  New  York  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  its  success.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
performance  in  New  York  is  now  better  than  it  was  in  London— 
mellower,  riper,  more  effective.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
cast,  and  most  of  these  are  improvements.  Miss  Winifred  Emery 
makes  an  admirably  piquant  Countess  Olivia,  with  eyes  fine  enough 
to  warrant  the  love-sickness  of  the  Duke  Orsino,  now  bravely  acted 
by  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Wenman  is  now  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  his 
rendering  of  the  character  is  rich  in  colouring  and  unctuous  in 
humour ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  comedy  acting  seen  of  late 
on  the  New  York  stage.  Miss  Payne  remains  Maria,  and  she  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  mirth  and  of  innocent  and  feminine 
devilry.  Of  Miss  Terry's  Viola  and  of  Mr.  Irving's  Malvolio  there 
'is  nothing  new  now  to  be  said.  Miss  Terry's  Viola  is  as  charming 
as  her  Beatrice,  and  it  is  at  all  times  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  a  delight 
to  the  ear — as  was  her  Beatrice  also.  Mr.  Irving’s  Malvolio  has 
been  modified  a  little  since  he  first  performed  the  part  in  London. 
It  is  more  consistent  in  its  dignified  and  inordinate  self-satisfaction, 
and  it  remains  more  frankly  within  the  limits  of  comedy,  while 
in  London  one  of  Mr.  Irving’s  outbursts  of  wrath  was  perilously 
close  to  the  confines  of  tragedy.  A  second  reason  why  Twelfth 
Night  has  been  better  received  in  New  York  than  in  London  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Twelfth  Night  is  relatively  the 
best-mounted  play  that  Mr.  Irving  has  offered  to  the  American 
public.  With  every  effort  to  reproduce  in  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
American  theatres  the  art  and  the  splendour  for  which  the 
Lyceum  is  famous,  last  year  an  exact  reproduction  was  soon  seen 
to  be  impossible,  from  the  many  material  obstacles.  Twelfth- 
Night,  however,  was  mounted  with  a  special  view  to  this  tour 
through  the  United  States,  and  its  scenery  and  properties  were, 
therefore,  contrived  for  use  by  a  travelling  company.  Taught  by 
the  hard  experience  of  last  year's  tour,  Mr.  Irving  mounted 
Twelfth  Night  in  London  in  such  fashion  that  he  might  reproduce 
the  same  effects  in  every  American  town  with  a  stage  of  adequate 
size. 

To  the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the 
early  dramatic  season  of  New  York — after  the  performances  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  company — 
is  the  production  of  a  new  and  original  play  by  an  English 
dramatist.  Wallack’s  Theatre  is  the  chosen  home  of  the  British 
playwright,  and  its  manager's  sole  hope  of  profit  lies  in  getting  the 
successful  plays  of  the  London  stage  ;  even  the  French  dramatists 
are  rarely  seen  on  the  boards  of  Wallack’s  until  after  they  have 
been  adapted  to  English  conditions  and  in  accordance  with 
English  conventions  by  an  English  author.  Failing  in  English 
successes  Mr.  Wallack  is  fain  to  try  unacted  plays  by  English 
dramatists.  His  latest  venture  is  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  new 
romantic  drama,  Constance.  This  is  like  most  of  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan’s  other  plays — it  is  not  very  original,  nor  very  good,  nor 
in  very  good  taste.  It  is  a  rough,  raw,  vulgar  melodrama,  not 
lacking  in  brute  force,  but  almost  altogether  lacking  in  art,  and  in 
the  delicacy  which  i9  sure  to  accompany  the  best  art.  There  is  a 
good  young  lady  who  is  made  to  marry  a  wicked  nobleman — as  in 
Moths.  There  is  a  village  scene,  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  makes  a 
vain  effort  to  bring  the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the  footlights — as 
in  Sto?-m-Beaten.  There  is  a  splf- contained  and  revengeful  hench¬ 
man  of  the  wicked  nobleman,  and  he  hates  the  nobleman  for  the 
seduction  of  his  wife — as  in  the  Fool's  Revenge.  And  he  removes 
the  wicked  nobleman  at  the  right  moment — as  in  L’Etrangere. 
This  diabolus  e.r  machine i  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  Badger  in  the 
Streets  of  London  and  Bertuccio  in  the  Fool’s  Revenge  ;  he  is  as 
vulgar  as  the  one  and  as  revengeful  as  the  other.  There  is  a 
young  lover  who  goes  to  the  war,  and  whose  regiment  passes 
under  the  window  on  its  return — just  as  in  Ours  it  passed  under 
the  window  on  its  departure.  There  is  a  light-comedy  young 
lady  supposed  to  have  just  come  from  a  convent,  and  to  be  as 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  wicked  world  as  the  young  Quakeress 
in  M.P.  There  is  a  situation  in  the  third  act  recalling,  at  first 
sight,  that  in  La  Maison  Neuve ;  but  Mr.  Buchanan’s  effect,  power¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  is  revolting  and  repulsive,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  to  M.  Sardou’s.  The  young  lover  is  invited  to  call  on  the 
wife  of  the  wicked  nobleman  ;  they  love  each  other,  but  they  are 
virtuous ;  he  has  been  wounded  in  the  war,  and  the  excitement  is 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  falls  back  dead,  just  as  the  wicked  noble¬ 
man  returns  to  catch  the  lovers  together.  M.  Sardou  made  the 
wife  hide  the  corpse,  and  got  bis  effect  out  of  her  agony  of  appre¬ 
hension  as  her  husband  and  strangers  came  to  the  verge  of  dis¬ 
covering  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  the  wicked  nobleman  spirit  the 
corpse  away  unknown  to  the  wife,  who  thinks  it  still  beneath  the 
cloak  she  threw  over  it,  whereupon  the  husband  taunts  her  and 
tortures  her  until  she  plucks  away  the  covering,  only  to  find  the 
couch  bare.  This  is  the  chief  situation  of  a  morbid,  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  inartistic  play  which  did  not  altogether  please 
the  playgoers  of  New  York.  The  play  is  cheap  and  flimsy 
in  its  construction,  as  though  it  had  been  run  up  hastily  like 
a  “jerry-builder’s  ”  row  of  houses  for  sale.  There  is  no  neat¬ 
ness  in  the  fitting  together  of  the  incidents,  and  the  motives  of 
the  characters  creak  and  strain  under  the  pressure  the  dramatist 
has  put  on  them.  Of  the  so-called  “  comedy  ”  in  Constance  the 


less  said  the  better;  it  served  to  prove  beyond  question  that 
Mr.  Bucbauan  is  wholly  devoid  of  any  sense  of  humour,  and  the 
taste  is  not  better  than  the  jests.  The  chief  low-comedy  part 
was  far  lower  than  it  was  comic.  The  failure  of  the  play 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  acting.  Of  late  the  level  of  the 
performances  at  Wallack’s  has  been  falling  lower  and  lower,  but 
Constance  is  better  acted  than  any  play  which  has  been  seen  at 
Wal lack's  for  several  years.  Miss  Rose  Coghlan’s  Constance  quite 
surprised  those  who  feared  she  had  fallen  into  hopeless  negli¬ 
gence  and  mannerism.  It  was  simple,  strong,  and  effective;  and 
it  showed  far  more  care  and  thought  than  any  other  of  her  recent 
impersonations.  Miss  Helen  Russell  was  admirably  vivacious  and 
brightly  ladylike  in  the  empty  and  impossible  part  of  the  young 
lady  from  the  convent.  Mr.  John  Ilowson  struggled  manfully 
with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  ponderous  humour.  But  the  finest  acting  in 
Constance  is  done  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Henley  as  the  wicked  nobleman, 
the  Duke  d'Azeglio.  By  sheer  force  of  dramatic  ability  Mr. 
Henley  lifted  a  character  little  better  than  the  ordinary  cold¬ 
blooded  and  well-born  villain  of  commonplace  melodrama  up  to 
the  higher  levels  of  histrionic  art.  He  had  the  precision,  the 
dignity,  the  distinction,  the  sobriety,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  self- 
contained  power  which  the  part  demanded.  Although  the 
material  he  had  to  work  with  was  far  inferior,  Mr.  Henley’s 
acting  of  the  Duke  d’Azeglio  recalled  to  mind  the  admirable 
Due  de  Septmonts  of  M.  Coquelin.  If  Mr.  Henley  fulfils  the 
promise  of  his  performance  last  summer  in  Deacon  Brodie,  and 
now  in  Constance,  the  English  stage  has  another  romantic  actor 
from  whom  much  may  be  expected. 

Of  the  performances  at  the  other  theatres  there  is  no  need  now 
to  say  much.  At  the  Thalia  Theatre  the  fine  German  company 
is  acting  in  Herr  von  Moser’s  Der  Bibliothehar,  the  English  version 
of  which,  The  Private  Secretary,  i3  still  attracting  crowded  houses 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  At  the  Casino  the  Nell  Gwynne 
of  Mr.  Famie  and  M.  Planquette  has  been  a  dull  and  dismal 
failure,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  abilities  of  the  brilliant  Comic  Opera 
Company  which  Mr.  McCaull  has  gathered  together.  At  the 
Academy  of  Music  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson  is  presenting  Italian  opera  as 
he  has  been  wont  to  do  for  now  four  or  five  years.  At  the  head 
of  his  company  are  Mine.  Patti,  Mme.  Sealchi,  and  Miss  Emma 
Nevada.  He  is  providing  the  same  bewildering  array  of  musical 
novelties  he  has  set  before  the  American  public  with  annual 
regularity.  Chief  among  these  are  11  Trvvatore  and  Traviata  and 
Ernani,  and  the  rest  are  like  unto  them.  But  Mr.  Mapleson 
promises  to  vary  the  usual  monotonous  repertory  of  the  itinerant 
Italian  Opera  Company'  by  producing  M.  Delibes's  Lackine,  with 
Miss  Nevada  as  the  heroine.  At  the  new  and  now  newly-decorated 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Italian  opera  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  time,  and  Dr.  Damrosch,  one  of  the  best  of  the  German  con¬ 
ductors  who  abound  in  the  United  States,  is  directing  a  season  of 
German  opera.  lie  lias  an  admirable  orchestra,  perhaps  the  best 
ever  heard  in  opera  in  New  Y’ork.  He  has  a  company  picked  from 
the  leading  opera  houses  of  Germany,  and  headed  by  Fraulein 
Brandt  and  Frau  Materna.  He  has  the  admirable  scenery  and 
sumptuous  costumes  provided  by  the  millionaire  owners  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  repertory  he  is  prepared  to  give 
is  that  of  the  chief  German  opera  houses.  It  consists  primarily  of 
Wagner’s  operas,  and  secondarily  of  Der  Freischiitz,  Fidelio,  the 
Huguenots,  and  other  of  the  more  stroDgly  dramatic  operas  of  the 
chief  German,  French,  and  Italian  composers.  The  success  of  the 
venture  is  assured,  and  New  York  is  now  enjoying  grand  opera  as 
it  has  never  before  been  presented. 


LAIS  SI-:  Z-  croire. 

U'NDER  the  somewhat  obscure  title  of  “A  Faithless  World-’ 
Miss  Cobbe  has  discussed,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  a 
question  suggested  by  the  controversy  carried  on  not  long  ago  in 
that  and  other  magazines  between  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
their  various  critics.  The  notion  that  mankind  might  some  day 
come  to  dispense  with  all  religious  belief  would  have  appeared  to  our 
fathers  sufficiently  preposterous,  but  they  would  no  doubt  have  been 
still  more  amazed  at  hearing  it  gravely  asserted  that,  if  the  world 
did  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  religion,  in  any  or  all  its  forms, 
has  been  altogether  a  mistake,  it  would  make  no  great  difference 
to  anybody.  There  have  been  those  of  late  who  have  openly 
exulted  in  such  a  prospect,  while  others  have  dreaded  it. 

That  Miss  Cobbe  is  a  devout  and  decided  Theist  no  reader  of 
this  paper  could  doubt,  even  were  it  not  already  known,  but  she  is 
not  generally  understood  to  be  a  professed  adherent  of  any  Church 
or  form  of  Christian  belief ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  from  any  such 
standpoint  that  she  approaches  the  discussion  here,  but  simply 
from  its  bearing  on  the  two  fundamental  postulates  of  any  religion 
which  deserves  the  name,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  of  a  future 
life.  That  in  point  of  fact  these  rudimentary  truths  have  almost 
always  been  and  still  are  associated  with  other  and  more  distinc¬ 
tive  doctrines  of  a  religion  claiming  to  be  divinely  revealed,  and 
as  regards  the  special  subject  under  review,  with  Christian  doc¬ 
trines,  is  throughout  admitted  or  implied.  There  is  a  reference  to 
“  that  eloquent  book,  the  Gcsta  Christi,”  as  containing  the  best 
account  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  world  by  Christianity  in  the 
past,  and  the  discussion  practically  turns  on  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  collapse  of  Christian  belief  in  the  future.  And  the 
conclusion  theretore  comes  with  additional  force  from  a  writer 
who  certainly  does  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  Christian  Scriptures 
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or  the  Christian  Church.  But  in  speaking1  of  the  downfall  of 
religion  Miss  Cobbe  does  think  it  necessary  to  erplaiu  at  the  outset 
— what  might  have  seemed  too  obvious  to  need  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  if  it  had  not  been  of  late  so  strangely  aud  persistently 
denied — that  by  religion  is  here  meant  so  much  as  this ;  “  de¬ 
finite  faith  in  a  Living  and  Righteous  God,  and  in  the  survival 
of  the  human  soul  after  death,”  and  accordingly  that  the  term 
does  “  not  mean  Positivism,  or  Agnosticism,  or  Buddhism, 
exoteric  or  esoteric  ;  or  the  recognition  of  ‘  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable,’  or  of  ‘a  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
Righteousness’”  ;  on  the  contrary,  “  all  such  phases  of  non-belief 
as  involve  denial  of  Theism  are  here  regarded  as  tantamount  to 
Atheism.”  Neither  on  the  other  hand  is  the  question  here  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  devout  and  religious  classes  of  the 
community,  on  whom  the  decay  of  belief  could  not  of  course  fail 
to  produce  a  serious  and  painful  effect,  but  on  the  world  in 
general.  And  it  is  further  premised  with  obvious  reason — though 
this  is  often  and  most  unreasonably  forgotten — that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  orderly  conduct  of  individual  unbelievers 
now  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  hereafter  of  a  whole  nation  of 
Atheists.  “  Our  contemporaries  are  no  more  fair  samples  of  the 
outcome  of  Atheism  than  a  little  party  of  English  youths  who  had 
lived  for  a  few  years  in  Central  Africa  would  be  samples  of 
Negroes.”  To  sav  that  “  it  would  take  several  thousand  years  to 
make  a  full-blooded  Atheist  out  of  the  scion  of  forty  generations 
of  Christians  ”  is  perhaps  rather  a  strong  way  of  putting  it,  but  of 
tbe  substantial  truth  of  the  principle  laid  down  there  can  he  no 
doubt  at  all.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  “  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  spring,”  but  many  swallows  under  the  vernal  influence  of  a 
circumambient  Christian  atmosphere  offer  no  guarantee  of  what 
might  occur  in  a  long  winter  of  general  disbelief. 

The  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the 
outward  and  tangible  effects  of  the  collapse  of  all  religious  belief, 
and  its  more  indirect  but  not  less  far-reaching  consequences  as 
bearing  both  on  social  and  on  individual  life,  though  the  two 
of  course  necessarily  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Among  outward 
and  visible  marks  of  change  the  writer  first  notices  the  suppression 
of  all  public  worship  and  preaching,  and  “  the  extinction  of  the 
clerical  profession.”  And  her  testimony  on  this  last  point  is  the 
more  significant  as  coming  from  one  who  cannot  he  stigmatized  as 
either  a  clergyman  or  what  some  of  our  contemporaries  are 
fond  of  calling  “a  clerically-minded  layman.”  She  considers 
that  “  the  extinction  of  the  ministry  of  religion  would  be  found 
practically  to  reduce  by  many  perceptible  degrees  the  common 
moral  level,  and  to  suppress  many  highly-aimed  activities  with 
which  we  could  ill  dispense.”  The  religious  extinction  of  Sunday 
would  he  another  pregnant  change,  although  the  seventh  day 
holiday  might  still  not  improbably  survive,  the  substitution  of  a 
tenth  day  holiday  in  the  old  French  Revolution  not  having  proved 
successful ;  for  Sunday  observance  would  come  practically  to 
keeping  “  fifty-six  Bank  holidays  instead  of  four  in  the  year.”  And 
“  the  reduction  of  the  Bible  to  the  rank  of  an  historical  and 
literary  curiosity  ” — here  again  the  writer's  testimony  is  peculiarly 
significant — would  he,  at  least  in  Protestant  countries,  a  yet  more 
important  change.  For  Miss  Oobbe  reasonably  opines  that,  “  not¬ 
withstanding  anything  which  the  Matthew  Arnolds  of  the  future 
may  plead  on  behalf  of  its  glorious  poetry  and  mines  of  wisdom, 
the  youth  of  the  future  Faithless  World  will  spare  very  little 
time  from  their  scientific  studies  to  read  a  book  brimming  over 
with  religious  sentiments  which  to  them  will  be  nauseous.”  Why 
should  they  ? 

If  from  these  direct  and  tangible  results  we  pass  to  the  less 
obvious  consequence  of  the  decay  of  faith  in  the  unseen,  the  first 
to  challenge  notice  is  “  the  belittling  of  life,”  for,  when  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  Creator  and  of  human  immortality  have  disappeared,  men 
will  recognize  too  late  “  how  between  them  they  have  lighted  up  in 
rainbow  hues  the  dull  plains  of  earth.”  Sir  James  Stephen  him¬ 
self  is  here  a  consentient  witness,  for  he  admits  that  “  the  leading 
doctrines  of  theology  are  noble  aud  glorious,”  and  t  hat  those  who 
can  accept  them  are  “  ennobled  by  their  creed.”  From  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view  indeed  the  change  would  he  serious,  for  religion 
has  been  the  great  inspirer  of  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  even  science.  Moreover  life  would  be  not  only  belittled, 
hut  “  carnalized  ”  also,  and  civilization  might  fall  back  into  its  con¬ 
dition  under  the  Roman  Empire,  when  “luxury  and  cruelty,  art 
and  sensuality,  went  hand  in  hand.”  A  life  thus  belittled  and 
carnalized  would  inevitably  become  a  more  cowardly  life,  for  it 
would  prefer  “  a  whole  skin  ”  to  honour,  patriotism,  or  duty.  So 
much  for  the  social  aspect  of  the  threatened  change,  but  its  indi¬ 
vidual  consequences  would  be  no  less  disastrous.  The  temperature 
of  moral  sentiments  would  subside  into  a  kind  of  “  moral  Glacial 
Period,”  and  Aspiration  and  Repentance  would  alike  disappear 
from  the  ideal  of  life.  The  sinfulness  of  sin  can  never  be  adequately 
realized  by  those  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  holiness  of  God. 
And  apart  from  all  purely  spiritual  considerations,  which  the 
writer  purposely  refrains  from  entering  upon,  the  abandonment  of 
all  private,  as  well  as  public,  prayer  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
deteriorating  moral  effect.  Tbe  Scripture  doctrine  that  “the 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak  ”  would  he  replaced 
by  the  scientific  axiom  that  “  the  supreme  law  of  nature  is  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest.”  Nor  is  it  any  sufficient  answer  to  tell  us 
that  love,  friendship,  politics,  commerce,  literature,  science,  art  will 
go  on  as  before,  and  that  “  a  man  who  cannot  occupy  every  work¬ 
ing  moment  of  a  long  life  with  one  or  other  of  these  things  must 
he  either  very  unfortunate,  in  regard  to  his  health  or  his  circum¬ 
stances,  or  else  must  be  a  very  poor  creature.”  Not  to  dwell  on 


the  somewhat  obvious  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  mankind 
are,  and  always  will  be,  unfortunate  in  health  or  circumstances  or 
in  both  respects — for  whom  the  new  evangel  of  easy  respectability 
has  therefore  no  message  at  all — a  man  is  surely  not  “  a  poor 
creature  ”  because  the  multiplied  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  this 
world  of  ours  appear  to  him  intolerably  oppressive,  if  there  is  no 
redress  to  be  looked  for  “  behind  the  veil ;  ”  it  would  he  more  true 
to  say  that  he  is  a  poor  creature  if  he  has  no  such  feeling. 

Surely  the  happiness  of  any  creature,  deserving  to  be  called  Rational, 
depends  on  the  circumstance  whether  he  can  look  on  Good  as  “the 
final  goal  of  ill,”  or  believe  111  to  be  the  final  goal  of  any  good  he  has 
obtained  or  hopes  for ; — whether  he  walk  on  a  firm,  even  if  it  he  a 
thorny  road,  or  tread  on  thin,  albeit  glittering  ice,  destined  ere  long 
to  break  beneath  liis  feet  ?  The  faith  that  there  is  an  Order  tend¬ 
ing  everywhere  to  good,  ancl  that  Justice  sooner  or  later  will  be  done 
to  all, — this,  almost  universal,  faith  to  which  the  whole  literature  of 
the  world  bears  testimony,  seems  to  me  no  less  indispensable  for  our  selfish 
happiness  than  it  is  for  any  unselfish  satisfaction  in  the  aspect  of  human 
life  at  large.  If  it  be  finally  baulked,  and  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
it  for  ever  at  the  bidding  of  science,  existence  alike  on  our  own  account  and 
that  of  others  will  become  unendurable. 

Such  reasons  are  certainly  more  than  enough  to  justify  the 
contention  that  “  life  would  ”  not  “  remain  in  most  particulars 
and  to  most  people  much  what  it  is  at  present,”  when  men  had 
learnt  to  identify  the  life  with  meat  and  the  body  with  raiment,, 
and  had  finally  discarded  all  supernatural  beliefs.  We  are  glad 
to  observe  that  Miss  Cobbe  herself  regards  the  prospect  of 
such  a  consummation  rather  as  “  a  nightmare  ”  than  as  matter 
of  sober  anticipation.  But  it  must  he  allowed  to  he  a 
noteworthy,  and  not  altogether  a  pleasing  phenomenon,  that 
it  has  begun  to  he  treated  from  opposite  quarters,  and  by  writers 
of  weight  and  influence,  as  something  within  the  range  of  practical 
possibilities.  The  late  Mr.  Greg,  iu  a  work  expressly  directed 
against  the  claims  of  revealed  religion,  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
assure  us  that  neither  “  Strauss’s  ‘  Universum,’  Comte’s  ‘  Humanity,’ 
nor  Mr.  Arnold’s  ‘  Stream  of  Tendency  that  makes  for  Righteous¬ 
ness  ’  ”  offer  him  any  help  or  comfort,  and  that  he  can  And  no 
rest  except  in  the — to  his  mind  unproved— “  conception  of  a 
Personal  God.”  It  would  he  easy  to  multiply  testimonies  to  the 
same  eflect,  as  showing  that  the  fashionable  laissez  croire  of  the 
day  has  led  to  the  question  being  deliberately  asked  whether  after 
all  there  is  anything  to  believe,  and  whether  it  signifies  much 
whether  there  is  or  not.  With  the  first  question  we  have  not 
meddled  here  except  so  far  as  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  the 
second.  That  it  would  make  an  incalculable  diiference  in  the 
entire  tone  and  texture  of  human  life,  both  individual  and  social, 
if  the  Agnostic  hypothesis  came  to  he  universally  and  permanently 
accepted,  is  not  indeed  in  itself  a  disproof  of  that  hypothesis,  but 
it  constitutes  a  strong  argument  against  lightly  acquiescing  in  a 
conclusion  fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences. 


LORD  LYTTON  AS  SIR  ORACLE. 

IF  the  world  could  only  feel  that  sublime  confidence  in  Lord 
Lytton's  judgment  which  Lord  Lytton  so  obviously  feels  him¬ 
self,  an  immaculate  arbiter  elegantiarum  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  a  grateful  universe  whenever  the  oracle  could  be  induced  to 
speak.  It  has  spoken  lately  in  the  pages  of  the  nineteenth 
Century ,  the  theatre  in  general,  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  Juliet 
in  particular,  being  the  theme.  Some  threescore  trained  men  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession  express  an  opinion.  Lord  Lytton 
differs  from  them.  Therefore  the  threescore  men  are  miserably 
and  venally  wrong.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  plainer — to  Lord 
Lytton.  We  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  to  defend 
the  views  which  we  amongst  others  have  put  forth  because  Lord 
Lytton  holds  other  views,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  contemporary  dramatic  criticism.  It  may  he  well, 
however,  not  to  allow  Lord  Lytton’s  remarks  to  pass  unchallenged,, 
lest  the  reader  of  his  paper  should  suppose  that  he  was  unanswer¬ 
able. 

Lord  Lytton  is  aware  that  to  quote  a  sentence  between  inverted 
commas,  and  to  point  to  it  scornfully,  often  persuades  the  casual 
reader  that  it  is  worthy  of  scorn.  Inverted  commas  stud  his 
pages,  and  this  would  be  well  enough  if  only  he  would  place  be¬ 
tween  those  commas  the  real  words  of  the  critic  he  professes  to 
quote.  He,  however,  does  not  bend  to  accuracy,  and  when, 
therefore,  he  speaks  of  “  the  imposition  practised  by  the  theatrical 
critics,”  we  can  only  thank  him  lor  suggesting  an  ugly  if  an  appro¬ 
priate  word.  All  who  were  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  first  night  of  the 
revival  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  remember  the  effect  produced  by 
Romeo’s  furious  attack  on  Tybalt.  Shouts  of  applause  came  simul¬ 
taneously  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  In  commenting  on  this  episode 
we  noted  that  “  the  burst  of  rage  was  replete  with  genuine  passion.” 
For  a  moment  the  actor  rose  to  the  height  of  the  situation.  It 
pleases  Lord  Lytton  to  represent  us  as  having  extended  this 
cordial  praise  to  the  entire  representation  of  Romeo.  “  Romeo’s 
bursts  of  rage  were  replete  with  genuine  passion  ”  is  the  sentence 
he  professes  to  quote  irom  us ;  but  we  never  said  so.  It  was  to 
the  impulse  of  a  single  incident  that  we  referred.  A  little  mis¬ 
quotation  and  a  little  misrepresentation  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
helping  out  a  lame  argument,  as  Lord  Lytton  is  aware.  lie 
quotes  (accurately  this  time)  some  remarks  we  made  as  to 
the  due  rendering  of  blank  verse,  and  pays  us  the  very  great 
compliment  of  adding,  “All  this  is  true  enough”;  while  he  is 
good  enough  to  assure  us  that  his  “  own  ear  is  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  most  men’s.”  Men  are  not,  perhaps,  always  judges 
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of  their  own  ears.  Of  Miss  Anderson’s  delivery  of  blank  verse 
we  spoke  with  disapproval,  and  Lord  Lytton  says  our  remarks 
“  implied,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  described  by  tbe  critic 
are  those  to  which  his  ear  has  been  accustomed  by  the  elocution 
of  the  best  English  actors  and  actresses ;  and  that  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  our  playgoing  public  is  justly  sensitive,  owing  to  the 
perfect  intonation  and  poetic  feeling  with  wh  ch  blank  verse  is 
habitually  spoken  upon  the  English  stage.”  Our  remarks,  “of 
course,”  implied  nothing  of  the  sort.  Nothing  was  said  or  hinted 
about  English  actors  or  actresses  and  their  methods  of  speech. 
That  is  altogether  apart  from  the  question.  There  is  a  perfect 
and  an  imperfect  way  of  speaking  blank  verse.  When  the 
method  of  any  particular  actor  or  actress  is  being  discussed,  the 
question  is  how  far  he  or  she  is  successful,  and  not  what  players 
do  in  other  theatres.  That  the  Juliet’s  speech  should  not  be 
beyond  criticism  is  the  more  sad  to  Lord  Lytton  because  the 
actress  is  the  ideal  Juliet — that  is,  Lord  Lu  ton’s  ideal  Juliet. 
And  it  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  whole  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
article,  and  more  particularly  the  whole  of  his  indignation  against 
the  critics,  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  varied,  repeated,  and 
generally  inaccurate  expression  of  the  statement  that  the  actress  is 
Lord  Lytton’s  ideal,  and  is  not  the  critics’  idea).  Athanasius  contra 
mundum ;  or  rather  the  generous  amateur  protesting  against  the 
•wicked  experts.  The  spectacle  is  interesting,  but  the  protestis 
perhaps  rather  unimportant. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  concert  of  November  29th  opened  with  a  fine  performance 
of  Schumann’s  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E  flat  (Op.  97),  known  by 
the  name  of  “  The  Rhenish  ”  Symphony.  This  work  lias  been  so 
often  heard  under  Mr.  Manns's  directorship  that  we  need  only 
record  that  a  magnificent  performance  was  given,  and  that, 
although  Mr.  Carl  Jung,  the  able  first  violin  and  chef  d'attaque, 
was  absent,  the  band  did  their  work  in  first-rate  style.  Mr.  Maas 
was  the  vocalist,  and  sang  “  Salve  dimora,”  from  Uounod’s  Faust, 
the  violin  obbligato  being  admirably  played  by  Herr  Theodor 
Werner,  whose  first  appearance  at  these  concerts  we  noticed  a  few 
weeks  back.  Whilst  giving  all  praise  to  Mr.  Maas  for  his 
excellent  singing,  we  must  bring  Mr.  Manus  and  his  band  into 
the  greatest  prominence,  the  execution  of  the  short  orchestral 
prelude  to  the  song  being  a  revelation  of  even  deeper  and  more 
beautiful  poetic  meaning  than  most  lovers  ol  ( Jounod’s  work  had 
dreamed  of.  Mr.  Maas  also  sang,  and  sang  well,  M.  Massenet's 
Scena,  “Apollo’s  Invocation  to  the  Mu.-es,”  written  for  him 
for  the  last  Norwich  Festival.  This  is  a  very  good  piece  of 
work,  full  of  dramatic  inspiration  and  of  great  melodic  beauty. 
Herr  Fritz  Bluruer  was  the  pianist,  and  was  first  heard  in  Saint- 
Saens’s  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  2  in  G  minor,  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  display  piece,  and  again  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  in  three  solos — Bourree  (J.  S.  Bac  ),  Chant  Polonaise 
(Chopin),  and  Yalse  Caprice  (Raff).  Herr  Fritz  Blumer  showed 
himself  to  be  a  well-trained  pianist,  able  to  at;  ick  the  most  for¬ 
midable  difficulties  with  clearness  and  flu  .  He  also  has 
good  judgment  and  musical  feeling.  Like  many  of  our  modern 
pianoforte-players,  he  has  rather  a  tendency  10  thump;  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  a  good  pianist,  though  on  this  occasion  he  did 
not  show  any  very  special  qualities  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
great  mass  of  good  pianists  who  appear  in  our  concert-rooms 
at  frequent  intervals,  win  great  praise,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 
The  concert  ended  with  five  numbers  from  Herr  Rubinstein’s 
ballet,  The  Grape — namely,  Rising  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Wines 
from  the  casks,  the  Wines  of  Italy,  the  Wines  of  Hungarv,  the 
W7  ines  of  Spain,  the  Wines  of  Champagne.  All  are  interesting 
and  graceful,  and  with  the  exception  of  tbe  last  lull  of  local  colour. 
The  last,  the  Wines  of  Champagne,  seems  to  have  been  based  on 
the  wine  rather  than,  as  in  the  other  numbers,  on  the  characteristic 
national  dance,  and  as  Herr  Rubinstein  naturally  disdains  tricks  of 
percussion  for  cork  popping  and  other  familiar  devices,  this  number 
is  rather  wanting  in  meaning.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  is  the 
Wines  of  Hungary,  which  is  arranged  with  a  leading  part  for 
solo  violin.  This  was,  on  the  whole,  admirably  played  by  Herr 
Theodor  Werner,  but  unfortunately  be  again  bruke  down  in  his 
intonation.  We  fear  that  a  second  failure  in  this  important  matter 
before  the  Crystal  Palace  audience  will  do  him  some  harm  in 
his  professional  reputation. 

We  may  notice  with  pleasure  that  at  the  last  few  concerts 
Mr.  Manns  has  placed  the  symphony  early  in  the  programme. 
This  is  a  great  improvement,  for  under  the  old  plan,  when  the 
symphony  was  placed  last,  it  was  difficult  to  enjoy  it  with  ear  and 
brain  fatigued  by  about  one  hour  and  a  half  of  music,  confine¬ 
ment,  and  exhausted  air. 


REVIEWS. 


FERISIITAH'S  FANCIES.’ 

EVERY  new  volume  of  Mr.  Browning’s  affords  fresh  proof 
that  he  is  as  vigorous,  as  fertile,  and  as  wilful  as  ever.  Ilis 
late  poems  have  for  the  most  part  had  a  narrative  form,  aud 
therefore  they  have  not  placed  an  extraordinary  strain  on  the 
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faculties  of  the  reader.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  reverted 
to  the  didactic  and  enigmatic  style.  Ferishtah,  a  dervish  who  is  a 
kind  of  Persian  Socrates,  propounds  to  successive  disciples 
mysterious  doctrines,  sometimes  expressed  in  parables,  and  for  the 
most  part  tending  to  the  refutation  of  their  supposed  errors.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  oracular  response  should,  until  its  full  import 
has  been  mastered,  appear  perplexing  and  ambiguous.  Profundity 
is,  as  Air.  Browning  explained  in  a  satirical  poem  published  a  few 
years  ago,  mistaken  for  obscurity  merely  because  it  is  intrinsically 
difficult  of  expression.  A  great  thought  requires  a  corresponding 
phrase,  whereas  the  geese  to  whom  Air.  Browning  unkindly  com¬ 
pared  his  critics  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  vehicle  for  their 
simple  conceptions.  “Plain  quack,  quack,”  said  the  poet,  “is 
easily  uttered.”  The  victims  of  his  sarcasm  reminded  him  in 
vain  that  “  quack  ”  is  the  note  of  the  duck  and  not  of  the  goose. 
His  contempt  would  not  be  modified  by  the  substitution  of 
cackling  for  quacking.  It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  wish 
that  Ferishtah  or  tbe  author  of  his  being  could  bring  hard 
sayings  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  understanding;  but 
genius  must  be  accepted  in  the  shape  which  it  condescends  to 
assume,  and  the  student  well  knows  that  Air.  Browning’s  riddles 
are  worth  solving,  both  on  account  of  the  meaning  which  may  be 
eventually  disclosed,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  elaborate 
art  with  which  the  puzzles  have  been  constructed.  One  of  the 
reasons  of  Mr.  Browning’s  popularity  is  the  activity  of  mind  which 
he  stimulates  by  insisting  on  laborious  efforts  to  appreciate  his 
imaginative  wisdom.  Tbe  successful  interpreter  feels  proud  of  his 
collaboration  with  the  poet,  and  he  would  be  ill  pleased  to  learn 
that  his  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  wasted.  On  two  or  three 
occasions,  a-1  if  distrustful  of  the  resources  of  English  in  disguising 
thought,  Mr.  Browning  quotes  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Hebrew  language  and  character.  In  one  of  these  instances 
he  adds  the  authorized  version  of  the  passage,  “Does  Job  serve 
God  for  nought  ?  ”  Hebrew  scholars  will  probably  find  the  other 
quotations  equally  appropriate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Air. 
Browning,  who  began  the  same  practice  in  a  former  publication, 
will  be  merciful  in  his  future  employment  of  unknown  or  out-of- 
the-way  tongues.  Ferishtah's  Fancies  are  not,  like  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  poems,  dependent  for  comprehension  on  an 
external  cipher.  The  key  of  Ferishtah’s  philosophy  is  contained 
in  the  text  of  his  discourse ;  and  some  of  the  parables  illustrate 
even  to  the  average  intellect  the  moral  which  they  are  intended 
to  convey.  Thus  asceticism  is  rebuked  by  a  tale  of  two  camels, 
of  whom  one  starved  himself  to  save  his  owner’s  pocket.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  and  his  load  never  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion.  Ilis  companion  ate  enough  and  maintained  his  strength: — 

The  wisely  thankful,  who,  good  market  drudge, 

Let  down  his  burden  in  the  market-place, 

No  damage  to  a  single  pack. 

Ferishtah  also  teaches  that  pleasure  is  good  in  itself  and  useful  in 
its  social  consequences  : — 

To  deal  forth  joy 

Adroitly,  needs  must  I  know  joy  myself. 

The  rest  of  the  argument  is  partly  conducted  in  Hebrew. 

The  abstruse  subjects  of  some  of  the  other  dialogues  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  more  elaborate  subtlety.  One  of  them,  relating-  to 
the  possible  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  is  character¬ 
istically  i  uoduced  by  mention  of  an  assault  on  a  supposed 
blaspheme  who  must  have  been  a  Christian.  Ferishtah  asks  an 
energetic  oisi-iple  what  statement  had  so  stirred  his  indignation 
“  that  thou  didst  curse,  nay,  cuff  and  kick — in  short,  Confute  the 
announcer  i  ’  The  answer,  with  a  preface  of  apology  for  repeating 
prolane  language,  is  that  the  offender  scrupled  not  to  say 
God  once  assumed  on  earth  a  human  shape. 

Ferishtah  r  plies  at  great  length  that  the  sun,  which  he  uses  as  a 
symbol  of  divinity,  confers  benefits  requiring  gratitude  to  some 
object  of  his  thanks,  which  is  only  conceivable  as  of  like  nature 
with  himseif.  The  disciple  at  last  admits  that  the  union  of  fire 
and  flesh— that  is,  of  divine  and  human — is  subjectively  desirable; 
but  is  it  objectively  true?  “  What,’’  answers  Ferishtah  : — 

If  some  strange  story  stood, — whate’er  its  worth, — 

That  the  immensely  yearned-for,  once  befell, 

— The  sun  was  flesh  once  ? 

If  the  stranger  has  convinced  himself  that  fancy  is  fact,  that  the 
sun,  or  that  which  it  represents,  includes  besides  fire  an  uucon- 
sumed  earthly  substance,  it  will  be  better  to  say : — • 

“  I  stand  appalled  before 
Conception  unattainable  by  me 

Who  need  it  most  ” — than  this — “  What  ?  boast  he  holds 
Conviction  where  I  see  conviction’s  need, 

Alas, — and  nothing  else  ?  1  hen  what  remains 

But  that  I  straightway  curse,  eutf,  kick  the  fool  !  ” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  abridge  and  translate  into  prose  many  of 
Air.  Brow  ning’s  elaborate  disquisitions.  In  all  of  them  the 
transitions,  the  inferences,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  tli6  subject- 
matter  are  essentially  poetical ;  and  a  mere  paraphrase  or  com¬ 
mentary  necessarily  omits  the  most  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
argument.  In  some  of  the  dialogues  there  is  an  admixture  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  peculiar  humour  An  interlocutor  who  has  lately 
recovered  from  the  bite  of  a  scorpion  combines  with  bis  gratitude 
the  expression  of  wonder  that  pain  should  he  allowed  in  the 
universe.  In  answer  to  his  request  lor  an  explanation,  Ferishtah 
declares  that  he  for  his  part  congratulates  himself  that  his  head 
did  not  tumble  off  when  he  got  out  of  bed  that  morning.  Coming 
nearer  to  the  point,  the  dervish  asks  what  he  thinks  of  the  Shah, 
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for  -whom  the  disciple  entertains  a  mixed  feeling  of  indifference 
and  contempt.  “Is  he  not,”  asks  Ferishtah,  “  lord  and  ruler?” 
True,  because  he  was  the  sou  of  his  father's  first  wife.  “  Is  he  not 
liberal?”  Yes,  but  it  costs  him  nothing.  “Do  not  all  praise  his 
bearing?”  “  So  they  would  praise  mine,  if  they  never  approached 
me  except  on  all  fours  till  they  were  bidden  to  rise.”  “  Then,” 
continues  Ferishtah,  “  none  of  his  attributes  conciliate  your  regard  ; 
but  yet  I  grieve  that  the  Shah  is  wasting  away  with  an  internal 
nicer.”  The  sympathy  of  the  cynical  critic  is  instantly  aroused  ; 
and,  when  Ferishtah  affects  to  care  nothing  for  so  unworthy  a 
sufferer,  he  reminds  him  of  the  pain  of  the  ulcer,  and  asks  if  he 
has  lost  his  wits  for  once.  No,  he  has  not  lost  them. 

Friend,  here  they  are  to  find  and  profit  by ! 

Tut  pain  Irom  out  the  world,  what  room  were  left 

For  thanks  to  God,  for  love  to  man  ? 

Therefore  he  apostrophizes  Mihrab  Shah: — “You  may  commit 
every  outrage,” 

Slay  mv  son’s  self,  maintain  thy  poetry 

Beats  mine, — thou  meritest  a  dozen  deaths  ! 

But, — ulcer  in  the  stomach — ah,  poor  soul. 

Try  a  fig  plaster  :  may  it  ease  thy  pangs  ! 

It  would  he  disrespectful  to  inquire  whether  the  existence  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  suffering  counterbalances  pain  ;  or  to  suggest  that  in 
Paradise  Lost  Adam  praises  God  and  loves  his  wife  before  pain 
was  known  in  Eden.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  remote  region  higher 
and  less  happy  beings  alleviated  their  pangs  by  discussion  of  fate, 
free-will,  and  foreknowledge,  and  found  no  end  in  wandering 
mazes  lost.  The  soothing  effect  of  these  speculations  was  pro¬ 
duced,  not  by  the  unattainable  result,  hut  by  the  exercise  of  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  not  unlike  those  of  Ferisbtah. 

Mr.  Browning’s  unfailing  originality  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  certainty  with  which  his  style  and  manner  may  be  recognized. 
Scarcely  a  paragraph  or  a  line  in  the  present  volume  could  have 
been  written  except  by  the  poet  himself  or  by  some  deliberate  and 
skilful  imitator.  lie  has  been  sometimes  parodied  with  success  ; 
but  a  caricature  delineated  or  written  always  alters  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  tbe  subject.  The  whimsical  habit  of  omitting  definite 
and  indefinite  articles  may  be  easily  copied  and  exaggerated,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  reproduce  in  crabbed  phrase  occasional  oddities 
and  paradoxes ;  but  parodists  would  fail  in  their  object,  and  cease 
to  be  amusing,  if  they  attempted  to  sustain,  in  the  manner  of  the 
poet,  long  philosophical  arguments  founded  on  remote  and  fanciful 
analogies.  Even  when  be  condescends,  as  iu  the  prologue  of  this 
book,  to  write  doggrel,  Mr.  Browning  defies  by  anticipation  all 
attempts  at  burlesque.  The  first  four  lines  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  intentional  absurdity  : — 

Tray,  Reader,  have  you  eaten  ortolans 
Ever  in  Italy  ? 

Recall  how  cooks  there  cook  them :  for  my  plan’s 
To — Lyre  with  Spit  ally. 

Ortolans  are  covered  first  with  toast  and  then  with  a  leaf  of  sage. 
In  the  same  way  Ferishtah ’s  Fancies  are  supposed  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  flavours.  Rhymes  of  this  kind  which  are  not  wise,  nor 
witty,  nor  poetical,  appear  to  be  inserted  in  superfluous  proof  that 
the  writer  is  great  enough  and  famous  enough  to  take  any  liberty 
with  his  readers.  The  claim  must  be  admitted,  but  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  prefer  it.  Such  a  jingle  as  “  delightful  Gressoney,” 
which  is  a  place  in  the  Yale  of  Aosta,  with  “  Life's  true  lesson, 
— eh?”  might  have  been  put  together,  as  Johnson  said  of 
Macpherson’s  Ossian,  “  by  many  men,  many  women,  and  many 
children.”  The  result  would  not  have  refuted  the  unjust  saying 
that  children  have  no  humour,  and  that  the  faculty  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  diffused  among  women.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
man  of  genius  to  father  such  ungraceful  nonsense. 

After  each  of  the  dialogues  is  inserted  a  lyric  of  a  widely  different 
character.  The  connexion  of  short  and  exquisite  love-poems  with 
Ferishtah’s  apologues  may  not  be  easily  traced,  hut  it  would  be 
over-curious  to  inquire  into  the  motive  which  has  prompted  a 
welcome  gift.  Mr.  Browning,  though  he  probably  feels  himself 
independent  of  precedents,  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  cite  high  au¬ 
thorities  iu  defence  of  tbe  enigmas  which  sometimes  perplex  his 
readers.  The  condensed  reasoning  of  Ferishtah  and  of  many  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  fictitious  personages  before  Ferishtah  recalls 
some  of  Dante’s  metaphysical  and  theological  conundrums, 
especially  in  the  Paradiso  Similar  exercises  of  imaginative  logic 
may  be  traced  in  the  choice  odes  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  The 
lyrical  interludes  of  the  present  poem  rather  suggest  by  their 
delicate  indications  of  imperfectly  defined  feelings  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Shakspearian  sonnets.  They  are  probably  intended  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  principal  text ;  but,  until  the  likeness  or 
association  is  discovered,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  they  may  be 
approximately  understood  by  themselves.  The  earliest  in  order  of 
the  lyrics  represents  two  lovers  first  in  an  Eden-like  solitude  :  — 

Round  us  tlie  wild  creatures,  overhead  the  trees, 

Underfoot  the  moss-tracks, — life  and  love  with  these! 

1  to  wear  a  fawn-skin,  thou  to  dress  in  flowers: 

All  the  long  lone  Summer-day,  that  greenwood  life  of  ours  ! 

In  the  next  stanza  they  are  still  alone,  but  in  a  gorgeous  Eastern 
palace : — 

Rich-pavilioned,  rather,— still  the  world  without, — 

Inside — gold-roofed  silk-walled  silence  round  about! 

Queen  it  thou  on  purple, — I,  at  watch  and  ward 
Couch  beneath  the  columns,  gaze,  thy  slave,  love's  guard  ! 

The  conclusion  shows  how  their  union  is  independent  of  cir¬ 


cumstance  and  place.  Vulgar  crowds,  ugliness  and  poverty,  will 
only  bind  them  closer  together  :— 

So,  for  us  no  world  ?  Let  throngs  press  thee  to  me ! 

Up  and  down  amid  men,  heart  by  heart  fare  we  ! 

Welcome  squalid  vesture,  harsh  voice,  hateful  face ! 

God  is  soul,  souls  I  and  thou  :  with  souls  should  souls  have  place. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  short  poems  the  theme  of  Ferishtah’s  pre¬ 
ceding  discourse  is  perceptibly  sustained.  The  main  argument  of 
the  dialogue  called  “The  Family  ”  is  an  apology  for  the  practice 
of  prayer.  A  husband  and  three  sons  discuss  the  case  of  the  wife 
and  mother  who  is  condemned  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation. 
Three  of  them  express  to  the  Hakim  their  hope  that  the  trial  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  pert  youngest  son  announces  that  bis 
confidence  in  the  physician  is  such  that  he  would  not  prevent  the 
operation  if  he  could.  Ferishtah  justly  condemns  the  conceited 
upstart : — 

Who,  aping  wisdom  all  beyond  his  years, 

Thinks  to  discard  humanity  itself : 

Fares  like  the  beast  which  should  affect  to  fly 
Because  a  bird  with  wings  may  spurn  the  ground, 

So,  missing  heaven  and  losing  earth — drops  how 
But  hell-wards  ?  No,  he  man  and  nothing  more — 

Man  who,  as  man  conceiving,  hopes  and  fears, 

And  craves  and  deprecates,  and  loves,  and  loathes, 

And  bids  God  help  him,  till  death  touch  his  eyes 
And  show  God  granted  most,  denying  all. 

In  the  lines  which  follow  the  same  moral  is  applied  to  Love : — 

Man  I  am  and  man  would  be.  Love, — merest  man  and  nothing  more. 

Bid  me  seem  no  other !  F.agles  boast  of  pinions — let  them  soar ! 

I  may  put  forth  angel’s  plumage,  once  unmanned,  but  not  before. 

Now  on  earth,  to  stand  suffices, — nay,  if  kneeling  serves,  to  kneel ; 

Here  you  front  me,  here  I  find  the  all  of  heaven  that  earth  can  feel : 
Sense  looks  straight, — not  over,  under, — perfect  sees  beyond  appeal. 

In  this  instance,  at  least,  sound  doctrine  is  preached  in  un¬ 
ambiguous  language. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

JDERIL,  with  some  striking  and  dramatic  scenes,  is  an  ex- 
•*-  tremely  improbable  story.  The  author,  in  striving  after 
originality,  seems  to  have  distorted  her  characters  unnaturally. 
Hardly  one  of  them  behaves  as  be  or  she  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  behave  in  ordinary  life ;  and,  what  might  have  been 
tolerated  once  in  a  way,  becomes  intolerable  by  constant  reitera¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  there  is  most  to  be  said  for  the  eccentricities  of  the 
heroine,  whose  extravagances  are  the  most  incredible  of  all.  The 
conduct  of  Peril  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  absurd  and  fan¬ 
tastic  name  she  owed  to  her  rescue  from  a  shipwreck.  Her 
tempest-tossed  nature  seems  never  to  have  got  over  the  pitching 
of  tbe  surges  among  which  she  was  born.  But  she  has  been 
neglected  by  the  grandfather  by  whom  she  has  been  brought  up, 
and  bullied  by  the  female  relative  who  should  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  mother  to  her.  The  neglected  child  has  grown  into  a  capri¬ 
cious  girl,  and  her  not  unnatural  feeling  of  resentment  has  degene¬ 
rated  into  something  between  malice  and  malevolence.  That  she 
might  have  turned  out  differently  in  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  feels  kindly  to  one  person  at 
least.  But  he  happens  to  he  a  young  and  handsome  cousin  ; 
and  the  behaviour  of  Hugh  Nowell  provokes  the  passion  of 
jealousy.  Hugh,  though  he  is  her  grandfather’s  probable  heir, 
has  always  shown  Peril  kindness  and  consideration;  and  though 
she  treats  him,  as  is  her  habit,  de  haut  en  has,  the  girl  has 
(alien  unconsciously  iu  love  with  him.  When  Hugh  makes  no 
secret  of  his  attachment  to  another  woman,  and  a  woman 
who,  moreover,  i9  neither  very  young  nor  very  beautiful,  Peril, 
in  the  first  outburst  of  astonishment  and  rage,  finds  the  outrage 
unpardonable.  As  she  never  keeps  much  of  a  bridle  on  her 
tongue,  it  does  her  cousin  an  irreparable  injury  with  his  cross- 
grained  old  grandfather.  The  old  man  dies  after  altering  his 
will,  and  it  is  Peril  in  place  of  Hugh  who  succeeds  to  his  pro¬ 
perty.  From  that  moment  the  current  of  her  life  is  changed, 
and  the  consequences  of  that  impulsive  action  are  artistically 
wrought  out.  IShe  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame  at  the 
results  of  a  gross  piece  of  treachery.  To  do  her  justice,  she  thinks 
as  lightly  of  money  as  of  other  things;  it  is  bitterness  to  know  that 
she  appears  to  have  betrayed  Hugh  for  her  own  personal  interests ; 
and  her  one  idea  is  to  persuade  him  to  accent  the  inheritance  that 
should  have  been  his.  So  far  so  well ;  that  is  the  natural  reaction 
of  an  impulsive  and  ill-regulated  but  not  ungenerous  temperament. 
But  inasmuch  as  we  knew  anything  of  Hugh  before,  we  should 
have  supposed  that  Peril  would  have  little  difficulty  in  making 
reparation.  We  should  have  fancied  he  might  have  offered  some 
slight  formal  resistance,  and  then  gracefully  resigned  himself.  In 
believing  that  we  should  have  been  greatly  mistaken.  The  shock 
that  follows  the  reading  of  the  unjust  will  transforms  Hugh  Nowell 
as  it  has  revolutionized  the  nature  of  his  cousin.  His  resentment 
i9  as  lasting  and  as  earnest  as  hers  had  been  fierce  and  iieetiDg. 

*  Peril.  By  Jessie  Fothergill.  London:  Bentlej-  &  Son.  1884. 

The  Jlosery  Folk.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  London  :  Chapman  &  IlalL 
1884. 

Sorrowful  yet  Lucky.  By  Adrien  de  Valverde.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1834. 

The  Prima  Donna.  By  Sarah  Williams.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1884. 

Addk's  Husband.  “  The  Family  Storyteller.”  London:  W.  Stevens. 
1884. 
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He  has  the  grace  to  forgive  Peril  in  a  measure,  hut  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  awakened  a  new-horn  pride  in  him.  As  it  had  pleased 
his  grandfather  to  leave  him  almost  penniless,  he  will  not  hear  of 
being  enriched  by  a  woman’s  sacrifice,  and  he  is  happy  enough  to 
take  a  positive  pleasure  in  sacrificing  his  habits  and  tastes  to  bard 
necessity.  He  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  comparative  luxury,  and 
who  had  consoled  himself  for  any  privations  or  annoyances  by  his 
“  great  expectations,  ’  determines  to  drop  beneath  the  class  of 
gentleman,  and  to  earn  daily  bread  by  working  as  a  mechanic.  It 
is  true  that  he  resolves  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  where 
the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  are  higher  than  at  home,  if  the 
living  is  more  expensive.  In  doing  so,  though  he  thinks  himself  a 
very  fine  fellow,  he  indulges  his  pride  or  his  pique  at  the  cost  of 
the  girl  he  is  engaged  to  ;  for  the  first  part  of  his  promising  plan 
involves  an  indefinite  separation,  which  ultimately  has  most  mo¬ 
mentous  consequences. 

There  is  another  character  who  figures  very  conspicuously, 
and  who  indeed  has  told  us  the  beginnings  of  the  story  in  tiie 
form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  his  married  sister.  And  considering 
that  Mr.  Paul  Lawfords  besetting  sin  is  indolence,  which  has 
effectually  hampered  him  since  he  started  in  life,  we  must  say  it 
is  considerably  to  his  credit  that  he  writes  a  succession  of  letters 
of  most  portentous  length.  To  be  sure  in  writing  them,  he  is  so 
iar  true  to  his  character,  that  they  can  neither  profit  him  nor  any¬ 
body  else  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  This  Mr.  Lawford,  a 
widower  with  a  little  boy,  was  profoundly  struck  with  Peril  from 
the  first  time  of  his  meeting  her.  Her  excessive  unconventionality 
made  her  an  interesting  study ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
acquaintance,  she  had  forced  a  variety  of  confidences  upon  him 
which  were  equally  gratifying  and  embarrassing.  The  quick¬ 
witted  girl  had  read  Mr.  Lawford  through  and  through,  and, 
laying  upon  his  weakness  and  slowly-growing  admiration,  had 
een  using  him  for  puiqioses  of  her  own  with  regard  to  her  cousin 
Hugh.  When  Hugh  has  gone,  and  the  burden  of  her  ill-gotten 
fortune  has  become  unbearable,  she  abuses  the  good-nature  she  had 
frequently  used.  She  proposes  point-blank  to  Mr.  Lawford,  who 
hesitates,  is  lost,  and  accepts.  Never  was  bridegroom  more  rudely 
awakened  from  doubtful  dreams  of  bliss.  He  b  y?  caught  a  Tartar 
and  wedded  a  shrew ;  though,  happily  for  him,  she  makes  a  pro¬ 
position  so  humiliating  that  it  shocks  his  sensibilities  and  his 
feelings  of  honour.  They  separate,  but  his  reception  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  opens  her  eyes  to  qualities  in  her  husband  she  had  never 
suspected.  Hence  a  second  revolution  in  her  feelings  and  conduct. 
And  the  rest  of  the  story  is  devoted  to  showing  how  all  came  right 
in  the  end ;  how  people,  learning  to  understand  each  other,  forgive 
and  become  happy  ;  and  how  faults  followed  swiftly  by  retribution 
were  expiated  by  periods  of  suffering. 

In  The  Rosery  Folk  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  does  not  show  by  any 
means  to  advantage.  If  he  has  written  himself  out  for  the 
present,  he  had  better  let  his  brain  lie  fallow,  rather  than  palm  off 
such  flimsy  work  on  the  public.  In  the  Rosery  Folk  there  is  lite¬ 
rally  no  plot ;  and  the  single  incident  on  which  the  interest  is 
supposed  to  turn  is  of  the  slightest,  to  say  nothing  of  its  extreme 
improbability.  The  Folks  fall  in  love,  or  out  of  it,  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  or  none  at  all ;  and  the  virtue  of  the 
lady  of  the  Eosery  is  most  gratuitously  misunderstood  and  im¬ 
peached  to  throw  a  false  glamour  of  interest  over  the  denouement. 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  like  so  many  of  Mr.  Fenn's  heroes,  is  a  City 
man ;  and  Providence  would  seem  to  have  been  most  bountiful  to 
him  in  the  way  of  wealth,  health,  and  everything  else.  Further¬ 
more,  he  is  blessed  with  a  wife  who  appears  to  us  as  to  him  to  be 
devotedly  attached  to  her  husband.  Only  one  person  has  always 
doubted  her  from  the  first,  and  that  is  Scarlett’s  oldest  friend, 
Jack  Scales,  the  doctor;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  if  there 
be  no  cause  for  suspicion,  because  Dr.  Scales  is  represented  as  a 
generously-minded  man,  generally  no  one’s  enemy  but  his  own, 
and  only  his  own  enemy  inasmuch  as  he  is  suspected  of  quackery 
in  the  profession.  But  Scales  soon  finds  a  patient  at  the 
Eosery,  and  a  very  phenomenal  case.  The  sturdy  Scarlett  has  an 
upset  and  a  dip  in  the  Thames,  and,  though  he  certainly  “  has  a 
near  squeak  ”  for  his  life,  in  place  of  being  picked  up  none  the 
worse,  he  is  the  victim  of  an  apparently  hopeless  nervous  attack. 
He  shrinks  from  the  water  like  a  mad  dog;  he  shrinks  ju3t  the 
same  from  the  quietest  society ;  and  he  watches  his  wife  in  a 
suspicious  way  that  pains  the  lady  inexpressibly.  That  he  is  cured 
in  the  end,  we  need  not  say  ;  and  the  cure  is  brought  about  by  the 
dissipation  of  the  suspicions  which  had  aggravated  the  inexplicable 
nervous  complaint.  But  what  is  never  satisfactorily  explained  is 
why  Scales  should  have  suspected  a  lady  who  was  as  virtuous, 
straightforward,  and  affectionate  as  any  woman  need  be.  What 
is  still  more  unaccountable  is  the  reason  for  the  woman  who 
marries  the  doctor  falling  in  love  with  him.  The  blunt,  straight¬ 
forward,  simple-mannered  medical  man  and  the  brilliant,  beautiful, 
and  haughty  Lady  Martlett  would  seem  to  have  been  as  anti¬ 
pathetical  to  each  other  as  fire  and  water.  He  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fathoming  her  character  or  for  pushing  his  suit ; 
for  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  first  come  together  at  the 
Eosery  he  shuns  the  lady  and  she  keeps  him  at  arm’s  length. 
She  moves  in  a  different  sphere  of  society  from  his,  and  when 
they  do  come  by  subsequent  contact  to  meet  a  little  more 
familiarly,  she  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  snubbing  him,  while 
he  replies  to  her  with  a  cynicism  approaching  to  brutality. 
Yet  the  haughty  Lady  Martlett  becomes  so  lovesick,  that  at  last, 
sending  for  Dr.  Scales  on  pretence  of  consulting  him,  she  throws 
herself  at  his  head,  when  he  throws  himself  at  her  feet.  So, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  in  both  the  novels  we  have  been  noticing 


we  have  the  heroines  offering  their  hearts  and  hands  to  gentlemen 
who  are  anything  but  ardent  admirers,  without  the  excuse  of  a 
leap  year.  We  may  add  that  by  far  the  best  of  the  characters  in 
The  Rosery  Folk  is  “Brother  William,”  the  blunt  and  stalwart 
brother  of  a  feather-brained  waiting-maid  of  Lady  Scarlett’s,  who 
is  nearly,  brought  to  ruin  herself  in  a  flirtation  that  well-nigh 
compromises  her  ill-used  mistress.  Brother  William’s  character¬ 
istic  courtship  with  Martha  Betts,  the  most  stolid  of  housemaids, 
is  really  a  clever  piece  of  humorous  writing  ;  and  his  behaviour 
when  he  overtakes  the  scoundrel  who  has  persuaded  his  pretty- 
sister  to  elope,  does  credit  to  the  honest  sagacity  of  an  eminently 
practical  rustic. 

But  for  the  height  of  absurdity  we  may  unhesitatingly  give  the 
palm  to  Sorrowful  yet  Lucky,  by  Adrien  ‘de  Val verde.  Criticism 
might  be  half  disarmed  by  the  author’s  grateful  acknowledgment 
in  his  preface  to  kindly  critics  of  former  works  of  his,  and  by  the 

reverence  he  expresses  for  the  judgment  of  the  reviewers : _ “A 

writer  should  indeed  have  trust  in  himself;  but  when  doubt 
astounds  him  he  waits  for  the  reviewer’s  decree  with  a  beating 
heart.  Woe  worth  the  day,  if  the  criticism  of  a  first  book  be 
harsh,  taunting,  bitter !  then  indeed  the  cup  of  forlorn  hope 
has  been  drained  to  the  very  dregs.”  But  then  the  author 
goes  on  to  remark  that  he  would  have  written  again  all  the 
same,  though  he  might  have  hesitated  about  publishing,  what¬ 
ever  had  been  the  opinion  of  his  critics ;  so  that  it  becomes  a 
positive  duty  to  warn  him  that  he  might  turn  his  time  and 
talents  to  more  profitable  purpose.  As  to  this  work  of  his,  to 
take  an  initial  objection,  the  English  is  as  eccentric  as  the  ideas 
are  involved.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Valverde  bears  a  foreign  name  ; 
but  then  he  makes  no  appeal  for  lenient  consideration  upon  that 
account.  We  might  quote  anywhere  from  his  pages  to  prove 
what  we  allege  ;  but  a  single  sentence  taken  at  random  may 
suffice.  “  Wbo  is  there  that,  seeking  with  upright  steadfastness 
within  the  very  pith  of  his  own  behaviour,  does  not  deem  it  at 
times  to  be  very  much  like  that  of  a  madman’s.”  When  we  add 
that  the  story  is  as  eccentric  as  the  English  and  a3  confused  as 
the  style,  perhaps  we  may  have  said  enough. 

As  for  The  Prima  Donna,  if  we  were  to  take  the  book  seriously, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  as  false  to  nature  and  probabilities  as 
anything  that  has  ever  been  presented  on  the  lyrical  stage.  But 
there  is  no  possibility  of  dealing  seriously  with  a  novel  that  shocks 
credibility  at  every  step,  and  sets  the  simplest  rules  of  plausible 
story-telling  at  defiance. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  batch  of  novels  we  have  been 
reviewing  is  one  which  modestly  appears  in  cheap  paper  binding 
as  a  volume  of  “  The  Family  Storyteller.”  The  author  of  Addle' s 
Husband  has  imagination  and  dramatic  sensibilities  and  the  gift 
of  telling  a  good  story  well.  Besides  which  she  can  work  out  her 
characters  carefully,  entering  into  their  feelings  with  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  analysis  which  almost  suggests  self-experience.  Appa¬ 
rently  the  story  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Family  Herald,  and 
the  tastes  of  the  class  of  readers  for  which  it  was  written  may 
explain  a  certain  roughness  in  the  outline  of  the  plot.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that  Addie’s  husband  should  have 
married  a  young  girl  precipitately  as  he  did,  or  that  he  should 
have  welcomed  her  ill-conditioned  family  to  their  home  with  such 
large-hearted  and  yet  delicate  generosity.  The  misunderstanding 
between  wife  and  husband  is  prolonged  when  far  duller  people 
than  they  must  have  read  each  other’s  minds  unmistakably.  And 
Addie  is  brought  back  by  a  miracle  to  happiness  and  health,  when 
our  common  sense  has  put  both  beyond  all  hope.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  takes  these  liberties  with  a  calm  audacity,  or  rather  a 
skilful  assurance,  which  to  a  considerable  degree  reconciles  us  to 
them.  And  it  being  granted  that  a  man  by  one  hasty  act  may 
belie  his  character,  and  that  the  age  of  miracles  i3  not  past, 
the  rest  goes  very  smoothly  and  with  constant  excitement. 
Addie,  who  is  one  of  a  family  of  well-born  young  beggars, 
marries  a  wealthy  self-made  man,  that  she  may  make  the 
fortunes  of  her  penniless  brothers  and  sisters.  The  moment  the 
knot  has  been  tied  she  begins  to  feel  the  cord  fretting  her.  Not 
that  she  cannot  get  on  with  her  husband,  and  even  admire  him, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  She  sees  her  family  sponging  upon  him 
with  shameless  indelicacy  ;  and  as  she  blushes  for  the  greed  which 
her  husband  rather  foolishly  gratifies,  she  learns  that  it  is  he 
who  is  really  the  gentleman.  She  loves  him  at  last,  if  he  only 
knew  it;  but  unluckily  he  has  become  profoundly  sceptical  on 
the  point,  and  his  once  fervent  love  has  turned  to  distrust  that 
is  sometimes  almost  disgust.  The  sufferings  of  the  wedded  pair 
who  might  so  easily  have  made  each  other  happy  are  painted 
with  power,  and  those  of  the  young  lady  with  no  little  pathos. 
The  crisis  comes  at  length,  and  she  (lies  from  her  husband’s 
roof  with  a  companion  whom  he  sets  down  as  her  seducer. 
Husband  and  wife  drift  apart  after  the  shipwreck.  Of  course  we 
know  they  will  come  together  again  ;  but,  as  we  have  been  brought 
to  share  the  husband’s  conviction  of  Addie’s  guilt,  we  hardly  see 
how  anything  but  penitence  and  forgiveness  can  possibly  come  of 
the  inevitable  meeting.  There,  however,  though  by  somewhat 
unfair  manipulation  of  the  plot,  as  we  have  said,  the  author 
proves  us  to  have  been  mistaken.  The  wretched  and  ragged 
woman  who  has  apparently  been  snatched  from  the  depths  of 
ignominy  at  the  doors  of  a  gin-palace  can  show  that  her  husband 
has  done  her  grave  injustice,  and  made  shipwreck  of  their  happiness 
very  gratuitously.  The  woman  who  had  barely  a  single  lung  left, 
and  who  was  slipping  on  both  feeble  feet  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  finds  affectionate  devotion  so  sovereign  a  specific  that  sli3 
survives  to  be  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  But  we  should  do  the 
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author  great  injustice  if  our  light  writing  left  the  impression  that 
we  intended  any  ridicule  of  her  last  chapters.  The  denouement 
of  her  story  may  be  melodramatic  and  far-fetched,  but  nevertheless 
she  has  made  it  pathetic. 


MACREADY.* 

0  the  present,  or  at  least  to  the  rising,  generation  of  playgoers, 
Macready  is  become  a  name — the  name  of  a  tragic  actor  of  the 
old  school,  famous  in  his  own  time,  but  probably  quite  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  more  advanced  and  enlightened  public  of  a  later  age, 
who  have  grown  accustomed  to  colloquial  and  “  common-sense ” 
Hamlets.  Macready  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  managers  who 
have  known  how  to  distinguish  between  the  rich  setting  and  the 
overloading  of  a  piece  addressed  at  least  as  much  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  senses  of  an  audience.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  last 
of  the  great  actors  who  united  in  his  art  a  familiarity  with 
great  traditions  and  a  respect  for  great  examples  with  remarkable 
originality,  and  with  natural  endowments  and  ripened  faculties, 
strengthened  by  constant  unresting  study  and  the  most  patient 
and  persevering  application.  All  his  life  long  a  student,  a  reader, 
a  thinker,  a  man  of  serious  aims  and  lofty  aspirations,  his  pro¬ 
fession,  adopted  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  was  always 
supremely  distasteful  to  him  on  account  of  its  inseparable  associa¬ 
tions,  its  frivolous,  vagabond  habits,  its  want  of  contact  with  the 
realities  and  responsibilities  of  life,  its  empty  vanity,  and  its  firework 
fame.  But  he  always  loved  and  honoured  his  art ;  he  had  cultivated 
it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,  and  he  practised  it  with  the 
authority  of  a  master.  Ibis  diaries  have  revealed  the  restless  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  own  achievements,  and  that  tormenting  conscience 
which,  alike  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  in  his 
breast.  We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  greenroom 
stories  of  his  haughty  and  violent  temper,  his  ferocity  towards 
ignorance  and  incompetence,  his  unapproachable  isolation,  his  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  familiarities  of  theatrical  comrades.  Half  these  tales 
recall  the  proverb  about  the  hero  and  his  valet ;  they  belong  to  les 
petites  miseres  of  the  actor's  craft.  On  the  other  hand  we  know 
how  for  several  seasons  Macready  had  attached  to  his  service 
and  his  cause  —  the  cause  of  the  higher  drama  —  companies  of 
actors  whom  he  trained  and  taught,  some  of  whom,  after 
his  retirement,  became  masters  in  their  turn.  There  was  in 
him  a  strength  of  nature  and  of  character,  a  dignity  of  bearing, 
a  superiority  of  intellect,  and  a  kindliness  of  disposition  under  all 
his  infirmity  of  temper,  which  endeared  him  to  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  engaged  the  respect,  if  not  the  sympathy,  of  many 
whom  his  impatience  and  irritability  repelled. 

Such  reminiscences  as  those  contained  in  this  little  monograph 
should  be  welcome  to  all  who  care  for  the  credit  and  the  dignity 
of  the  actor’s  profession.  They  show  how  an  actor  who  respects 
his  art  may,  without  a  craving  for  a  “  position  in  society,” 
surround  himself  in  his  private  life  with  ennobling  friendships,  and, 
without  affectation  of  austerity,  may  in  all  the  relationships  and 
associations  of  home  and  family,  maintain  a  constant  example  of 
manly  virtues.  It  was  almost  at  the  close  of  his  professional 
career  that  Lady  Pollock  made  the  tragedian’s  acquaintance. 

Of  his  art,  of  his  acting  in  several  of  his  principal  parts,  the 
author  gives  us  some  acute  and  thoughtful  criticisms  from  which 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting.  But,  to  begin  with,  she  mentions  a 
remark  of  Mr.  James  Speddiug  on  his  acting  as  a  whole  which 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  reflections  of  the  colloquial 
school  of  tragedians.  “  It  is  easy  to  credit  him  with  the  thoughts 
of  others .”  Yes  ;  in  those  few  words  is  summed  up  the  secret  of 
Macready’s  greatness  as  an  actor.  And  we  can  forgive  him  for 
almost  frightening  a  provincial  actor  to  death  by  reminding  the 
poor  fellow  at  a  rehearsal  that  he  was  speaking  blank  verse  and 
not  the  colloquial  language  of  the  streets. 

The  following  strikes  us,  as  we  write  with  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  actor,  as  a  singularly  just  description  of  Macready’s  Iago,  one 
of  his  finest  and  favourite  personations : — 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Macready’s  Shakespearian  impersonations 
was  his  Iago,  which  was  great  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  It  was  the 
conception  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  it  was  the  performance  of  a  noble  actor. 
He  looked  like  the  camp  soldier,  his  bearing  was  frank  and  free,  his  speech 
suited  with  it ;  he  was  rough  and  straightforward  in  his  ways ;  it  was 
natural  to  think  him  honest ;  his  countenance  was  open,  he  had  a  ready 
smile ;  he  was  manly  ;  he  wore  a  Mephistopheles  feather  in  his  cap  (the 
cap  was,  indeed,  copied  from  Retsch’s  famous  etching  in  Faust),  but  the  cap 
became  him.  The  face  that  was  so  frank  was  also  intellectual,  and  no  one 
could  be  surprised  that  Othello  listened  to  him. 

Indeed,  the  audience  watched  him  with  unremitting  attention  :  followed 
every  glance  of  his  eye — every  movement — with  always  increasing  interest. 
Yet  he  had  not  the  fault  which  I  have  seen  in  many  actors,  and  especially 
in  Fechter,  of  seeking  to  engross  observation  by  an  over-elaborate  by-play. 
No ;  he  kept  strictly  to  his  place :  he  was  quite  still  while  Othello  addressed 
the  Senate,  as  it  was  tit  that  he  should  be.  Nor  did  he  ever  communic  te 
his  thoughts  to  the  audience  by  a  grimace  ;  he  trusted  to  his  own  intellect 
to  mark  the  secret  workings  of  the  character,  knowing  that  the  spectators 
would  follow  him  without  the  help  of  side-tricks. 

And  of  his  Macbeth : — ■ 

In  this  character,  as  in  Iago  and  Ilenry  V.,  he  was  evidently  a  soldier, 
although  with  his  rugged  aspect  and  his  untheatrical  walk  he  did  not  (on 
his  first  entrance)  fulfil  the  classical  idea  of  a  tragic  hero  or  of  a  stage 
warrior.  But  when  he  spoke,  when  his  countenance  worked,  and  when  his 
gestures  accompanied  his  words,  the  habit  of  command  showed  strongly  in 
him,  and  on  his  face  the  lines  of  thought  appeared  ;  he  had  neither  the 
roughness  of  the  camp,  which  marked  his  Iago,  nor  the  open  frankness  of 
the  princely  Harry.  He  looked  like  one  who  had  communed  with  himself, 
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among  the  mists  of  his  native  mountains  witii  speculative  thoughts ; 
and  it  seemed  no  wonder  that  the  agents  of  evil  fixed  upon  him  as  a 
likely  victim. 

Macready’s  dealing  with  the  first  act  of  “  Macbeth  ”  was  one  of  his  great 
triumphs,  as  it  is  one  of  Shakespeare's.  It  is  truly  an  astonishing  piece  of 
work — astonishing  because  of  its  pre-eminent  truth  of  feeling  and  character 
in  the  midst  of  improbabilities  and  impossibilities;  a  truth  to  which 
luxuriance  of  language  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  most  prolific  of  writers. 
Macready  was  without  gesticulation  or  grimace,  an  amazed  being  with 
whom  function  was  literally  buried  in  surmise,  llis  wandering,  unsettled 
tone  did  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  those  who  played  the  witches  in  show¬ 
ing  the  supernatural  at  work.  In  a  crowded  theatre,  Macready  had  a 
singular  power  of  looking  at  nothing  ;  and  when  he  spoke  “  into  the  air,” 
we  could  almost  see  the  hags  pass  away,  and  like  a  wreath  of  vapour  dis¬ 
solve  into  the  invisible  element.  Afterwards  he  was  rapt ;  thick-coming 
fancies  seemed  to  crowd  through  his  brain — large  thoughts,  which  left  no 
room  for  lesser  perceptions.  Scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Banquo 
and  his  friends  when  once  hailed  Thane  of  Cawdor,  his  words  to  them 
dropped  hurriedly  and  impatiently :  it  was  the  sublime  of  preoccupation. 

Of  Macready’s  high  comedy  Lady  Pollock's  j  udg'ment  appears  to 
us  singularly  just  in  its  discrimination  : — 

There  was,  however,  only  one  character  in  comedy  which  Macready  played 
throughout  like  a  born  comedian,  in  which  he  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled,  and  in  which  it  appears  impossible  that  he  ever  should  be  sur¬ 
passed.  This  character  is  Mr.  Oakley  in  “  The  Jealous  Wife.”  He  seemed 
the  very  man.  There  was  no  trace  of  our  favourite  tragedian  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Without  any  apparent  effort,  he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a  highly 
nervous  man,  morally  timid.  He  appeared  mortally  afraid  of  his  wife — he 
shrank  from  every  sound  ;  if  a  dcor  opened,  he  looked  frightened  lest  she 
should  come  through  it.  He  had  a  perceptible  tremor,  but  only  just  per¬ 
ceptible,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  When  she  came  on  the  scene,  he  had 
the  manner  and  aspect  of  a  very  weak  man.  With  anxious  perturbation  he 
submitted  himself  to  her  jealous  catechism,  only  now  and  then  betraying 
to  the  public  his  secret  relish  of  the  time  he  had  passed  out  of  her  company. 
In  his  reply  to  her  question  concerning  a  lady  with  whom  he  hud  held  a 
private  interview,  “  Was  she  handsome?”  the  simple  words,  “Oh,  very 
handsome !  ”  were  given  with  such  delicious  drollery,  that  the  audience 
broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter  which  interrupted  the  dialogue,  for  it  took 
some  time  to  subside.  In  that  short  sentence  Macready  conveyed  his  in¬ 
tense  appreciation  of  feminine  beauty,  together  with  his  terror  of  the 
conjugal  wrath.  He  began  in  a  tone  of  supreme  enjoyment — his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  beaming  ;  but  under  his  wife’s  scrutinizing  glance  his  whole 
aspect  changed  ;  his  voice  sank — he  was  an  image  of  abject  terror. 
Afterwards,  when  his  manly  courage  was  called  up,  and  he  at  last  asserted 
himself  as  the  master  of  his  own  house,  he  had  all  the  force  of  the  great 
tragic  actor,  if  not  his  habitual  manner. 

It  was  a  perfect  performance  throughout,  and  as  such  deserves  a  place 
side  by  side  with  his  nobler  impersonations.  But  it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  tragedy  demands  the  highest  qualities  in  its  representatives, 
and  that  to  do  great  things  greatly,  though  with  some  imperfections,  is  to 
deserve  a  larger  measure  of  esteem  than  to  execute  even  in  absolute  per¬ 
fection  an  art  which  makes  lesser  claims  upon  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  forces.  In  an  eminent  degree  Macready  possessed  those  attri¬ 
butes  which  rouse  the  best  faculties  and  stir  the  deepest  sj  mpathies  of 
humanity.  .  .  . 

Later  on  we  are  reminded  how  the  great  audience  which  was  gathered 
together  to  listen  to  his  last  farewell  at  Drury  Lane  (February  26, 1851)  were 
moved  to  an  unusual  degree.  They  were  parting  with  the  guide  to  all  that 
tvas  most  elevated  in  poetry  ;  with  the  teacher  of  pure  and  high  sentiment ; 
with  the  passionate  exponent  of  Shakespeare ;  with  “  the  opener  of 
mysterious  doors  leading  to  universal  knowledge  ;  ”  with  a  friend  who  was 
a  friend  indeed.  When  he  came  on  the  stage  after  his  performance  of 
Macbeth,  in  his  daily  dress  and  alone,  they  bent  eagerly  forward.  Their 
agitation  was  evident ;  but  it  was  dominated  by  the  desire  to  hear  every 
syllable  he  uttered.  He  spoke,  as  suited  the  occasion,  simply  and  briefly  ; 
his  accents  were  tender,  yet  quite  distinct.  At  the  end  his  voice  faltered, 
and  tears,  which  he  quietly  wiped  away,  fell  from  his  eyes.  The  tears  of 
his  hearers  flowed  fast ;  and  a  voice  from  the  gallery  called  out  in  lamen¬ 
tation,  “  The  last  of  the  Mohicans  !  ”  Then  arose  a  cheer  loud  and  long, 
pausing  for  an  instant,  only  to  be  renewed  again  and  again  with  increasing 
power.  Of  the  large  numbers  who  failed  to  gain  admittance,  many  were 
gathered  outside  the  walls,  and  echoed  the  applause  from  within. 

John  Toole,  the  famous  comedian,  loves  to  tell  how  early  that  day  he  had 
to  bestir  himself  to  get  a  place,  and  how  he  stood  one  of  a  long  queue  outside 
of  the  pit  entrance  from  two  to  six  o’clock.  Macready  withdrew  from  the 
world  in  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  many  offers  to  return  which 
were  tempting,  if  money  could  have  tempted  him ;  and  one  solicitation 
more  difficult  to  refuse — the  solicitation  of  friendship.  Charles  Dickens, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  urged  him  to  give  Shakespearian  readings  in  London  ; 
but  he  replied,  in  the  words  of  his  Werner,  “  1  have  done!  I  have  done! 
I  have  done  with  life !  ” 

The  retirement  from  the  stage  of  such  an  actor  as  Macready  at 
the  zenith  of  his  powers  is  indeed  a  sort  of  death  in  life.  It  was 
felt  by  that  vast  audience  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled. 
There  remained  among  those  who  had  acted  with  and  under  him, 
actors  deserving  all  respect ;  and  the  critics  and  audiences  of  a 
later  day  attribute,  of  course,  to  the  insistent  devotion  of  age  to 
the  memories  of  youth  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  emotion  of  that 
memorable  parting.  But  of  the  “  passion  and  poetry,”  to  quote 
Lady  Pollock,  ol  his  acting  there  remain  the  recorded  testimonies 
from  the  most  various  and  disinterested  witnesses,  such  as  Allred 
de  Vigny,  George  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Macready  at  home  was  a  most  affectionate,  loveable  man, 
pure  in  life  and  in  heart;  and  in  these  pages  we  catch  delightful 
glimpses  of  him  in  his  retreat — pacing  the  garden  with  the 
youngest  of  his  children,  or  in  the  library  sitting  with  his  guests 
and  talking  over  the  friends,  the  comrades,  the  adventures  and 
experiences  of  earlier  years,  or  discussing  the  pieces  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  he  had  produced  or  played,  loitering  in  the  country 
lanes  and  fields  while  the  little  ones  were  gathering  wild  flowers, 
and  often  entering  the  cottages  and  reading  to  the  poor.  His  con¬ 
versations  on  the  dramatic  art  are  so  full  of  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment  that,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  be  tempted  to  ransack 
page  after  page  of  Lady  Pollock’s  notes.  His  remarks  on  the 
previous  acting  of  his  own  period,  and  his  immediate  predecessors, 
more  particularly  Edmund  Kean,  Young,  Henderson,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Miss  O’Neill,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  are  generous  and 
masterly  criticisms. 
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During  his  last  years  trials  and  troubles  fell  thick  upon  him. 
The  death  of  his  daughter  Katie  out  at  sea  on  her  return  from 
Madeira  was  his  last  crushing  blow.  “She  was  very  interesting, 
with  a  certain  vein  of  poetry  in  her,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm,  which  found  its  vent  after  many  struggles  in  true 
piety.  Among  the  poor  and  suffering  she  was  known  and 
remembered  as  ‘  the  good  Miss  Macready.’  ”  The  second  marriage, 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  brought  him 
indeed  all  the  consolation  that  sympathy  can  give  to  affliction. 
His  first  wife  he  had  taken  as  a  girl  from  the  stage ;  her 
modest  grace  and  simplicity  of  character  and  demeanour  had 
wou  the  great  actor’s  afi'ection  as  she  played  with  him  iu 
Edinburgh.  His  second  wife  “  had  never  seen  a  play ;  she  did 
not  know  what  acting  was.  But  in  Macready’s  presence  she  felt  a 
power  which  impressed  her :  the  things  he  said  and  his  way  of 
saying  them  stirred  her  thought  and  feeling.  She  had  heard  of 
him  as  a  proud  man;  she  found  him  a  gentle  one.  lie  was  old  ; 
she  was  still  fresh  and  fair.  But  when  she  knew  that  he  loved 
her,  she  knew  that  he  was  very  dear  to  her.’’  And  so,  under  the 
pressure  of  many  sorrows,  but  in  the  pure  light  of  true  love,  the 
evening  of  the  tragedian’s  life  passed  away  ;  he  had  a  firm  faith  in 
God,  and  in  a  better  and  higher  life  beyond  the  grave.  Lady 
Pollock  has  in  this  charming  little  work  described  him  as  she 
knew  him ;  she  had  known  him  at  his  best ;  as  a  great  actor  and 
as  a  good  man. 


SCOTTISH  WITCHES  AND  SCOTTISH  BUDDHISTS.* 

MR.  CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE  was  known  as 
the  Scotch  Horace  Walpole.  Just  as  Bristol  diamonds  are 
not  precisely  equal  in  value  and  lustre  to  the  gems  of  Golconda,  so 
the  Scotch  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  commonly  falls  short  of 
the  article  which  is  not  Scotch.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dud- 
dingstone,  is  the  “  Scotch  Turner,”  and  not  exactly  equal  to  the 
English  or  J.  W.  M.  variety.  The  Scotch  Alcibiades,  Professor 
Blackie,  attains  not  the  full-blown  glories  of  the  Alcmceonide,  and 
the  Modern  Athens,  in  the  same  way,  follows  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  But  the  Scotch  Horace 
"Walpole — -Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe — came  by  no  means  so 
far  behind  the  Walpole  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Though  he  left 
nothing  so  delightful  and  imperishable  as  the  Iloratian  epistles, 
Sharpe  was,  like  Walpole,  of  good  and  ancient  family,  knew,  like 
him,  most  of  the  famous  people  of  his  time,  like  him  was  a  great 
and  successful  collector,  like  him  edited  ballads  and  odd  books,  and 
one  of  the  oddest  now  lies  before  us  in  a  modem  shape. 

The  History  of  Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
originally  Sharpe’s  preface  to  Laws’s  Memorialls.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  manuscript  collection,  which  Wodrow  meant  to  use 
as  materials  for  a  history,  never  finished,  of  Apparitions  and 
Witchcraft.  Sharpe  was  well  qualified  to  gossip  about  these  topics, 
for  he  knew  all  the  scandal  of  Scotland  in  all  ages  ;  but  he 
was  too  much  a  gentleman  of  letters  to  write  a  systematic 
treatise.  The  idea  of  beginning  with  a  scientific  consideration  of 
witchcraft,  of  employing  comparative  studies  in  the  folklore  of  other 
times  and  countries,  and  of  setting  forth  briefly  and  clearly  the 
history  of  the  laws  dealing  with  sorcery,  never  occurred  to  Sharpe. 
He  filled  up  his  pages  with  agreeable  gossip  and  with  extracts 
from  trials  of  witches.  Yet  the  casual  collections  of  Sharpe  do 
illustrate  the  evolution  of  magic,  so  much  the  same  among  all 
peoples,  the  folk-lore  of  Scotland,  the  causes  of  the  recurrent 
delusions,  and  even  the  modem  beliefs  iu  “  psychical  telepathy,” 
and  so  forth. 

Sharpe  begins  with  some  vague  traditions  of  the  times  of  “the 
ould  ancient  kings  of  all,”  whose  portentous  portraits  decorate 
the  great  hall  at  Holyrood.  Thus  we  read  that  a  waxen  image  of 
King  Duffus  was  melted  by  certain  hags,  but  the  monarch 
recovered  his  health  after  the  destruction  of  the  image.  “  The 
witches  t’was  that  died,”  being  burned  at  Forres.  This  vieuxjeu 
of  the  image  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Pericles’s  time,  and 
rough  substitutes  for  it  are  constructed  by  the  contemporary 
Biraark  or  sorcerers  of  Australia.  If  a  ghost,  “  de  quo  dubitari 
potuit  utrum  homo  esset  an  phantasma,  qui  ut  umbra  magis  labi 
videbat.ur  quam  pedetentim  transire  ” — if  such  a  being  danced  at  the 
wedding  of  Alexander  III.  at  Jedburgh  (1285),  nobody  was 
burned  for  it.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  earlier  authentic 
Scotch  witches  and  apparitions.  They  were  not  nearly  so  much 
persecuted  as  their  kinsfolk  after  the  Reformation.  Cleland,  in  his 
Effigies  Clericorum,  quoted  by  Sharpe,  is  inclined  to  regard  fays 
and  wraiths  as  creatures  of  the  Roman  faith ;  certainly  they  were 
less  persecuted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  than  by  the  Kirk— 

When  old  John  Ivnnx  and  others  some 
Began  the  plot,  the  Hags  of  Rome 
Then  suddenly  took  to  their  heels. 

It  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  many  old  Scotchwomen  if 
the  old  folklore  had  also  ceased  to  he  remembered.  The  wretched 
witches  and  warlocks  were  tortured  till  they  obliged  to  confess 
something,  and  what  they  confessed  was  mainly  mere  folklore  and 
“  old  wives’  fables.”  In  Scotland  the  pre-Christian  myths  of 
Hades  lingered  on,  a  good  deal  altered,  and  applied  to  '‘Fairy¬ 
land.”  Portions  of  this  mythical  stuff  were  extracted  from 
wizards  and  pythonesses,  under  stress  of  the  boot,  or  the  pilnie- 
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winks,  and  then  the  person  confessing  was  “  worried  and  burnt  at 
a  stake.”  The  pretty  old  belief  in  amorous  nymphs  of  wood  and 
water  was  altered  into  the  hideous  conception  of  Succubi.  In 
place  of  Hylas,  drawn  down  into  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent 
wave,  by  “  Eunice  and  Malis,  and  Nycheia  with  her  April  eyes,” 
we  have  the  story  of  “  a  young  man  near  Aberdeen.”  This  Aber¬ 
donian,  “  remarkable  for  his  personal  attractions,  complained”  (he 
complained  !)  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  he  was  infested  by 
a  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  female,  “so  fair  and  beautiful  a  thing 
that  he  never  saw  the  like,  which  would  come  to  his  chamber  at 
night,  and  endeavour  to  lure  him  to  her  embraces.”  The  bishop 
recommended  fasting,  prayer,  and  travel,  and  the  fair  Lamia 
ceased  to  persecute  this  extraordinary  Aberdonian.  Probably  the 
appearance  was  not  more  disembodied  than  “  her  frolic  grace,  Fitz 
Fulke.”  Scribonius  speaketh  of  a  merchant’s  wife  near  Witeberg, 
who  had  a  lover  out  of  Spirit-land.  Reverting  to  old  savage 
devices  (like  the  Devil  himself,  and  many  other  sprites  spoken  of 
in  this  volume),  the  affable  familiar  sprite  finally  assumed  the 
shape  of  an  animal.  “  He  arose,  and  sate  on  the  top  of 
the  door  in  the  form  of  a  magpye,  and  said  to  her  this  farewell, 
Hitherto  this  hath  been  thy  sweetheart .”  “  I  rather  think  this 

was  a  man-witch  than  a  devil,”  says  Baxter,  in  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  way.  The  feat  was  much  on  a  par  with  the  tricks  of 
Mr.  Leland’s  Red  Indian  Lox  or  Glooskap.  As  an  example  of 
“  telepathy,”  the  psychical  may  consult  (p.  42)  the  vision  of 
James  Londin,  a  man  of  Fife,  who,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  hade 
those  about  him  “  hurry  to  the  rescue  of  the  King.”  This  was  at 
the  time  of  Darnley’s  murder.  An  awful  example  to  the  reckless 
is  afforded  by  the  melancholy  death  of  Sir  Lewis  Ballantyne, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  (1578-1591).  Out  of  mere  idle 
curiosity  Ballantyne  employed  a  wizard  to  raise  the  Devil  in  the 
hack  garden.  “  Fie  was  thereby  so  terrified  that  he  took  sick¬ 
ness,  and  thereof  died.”  A  queer  example  of  something  very  like 
Voodoo  is  given  (p.  54).  The  Haytian  Voodoo  doctors  can 
administer  some  drug  which  sends  the  patient  into  a  deathlike 
trance.  Being  supposed  dead,  he  is  buried,  and  afterwards  dug 
up  alive,  and  murdered  by  the  sorcerers  for  magical  purposes. 
Examples  are  given  in  Mr.  Spenser  St.  John’s  recent  book  on 
Hayti.  In  Scotland,  with  more  benevolent  motives,  certain 
witches  buried  one  of  the  Munros  of  Fcullis  where  two  lairds’ 
lands  met,  “and,  after  using  certain  devilish  charms,  took  him 
up,  by  which  means  he  was  recovered,  and  the  disease  laid  upon 
George  Munro,  of  which  he  died.”  Examples  of  the  transference 
of  disease,  especially  to  animals,  are  very  frequent  in  these 
records.  An  awful  instance  of  horrible  torture  is  given  in  the 
famous  case  of  Dr.  Fian,  who  was  burned  in  Edinburgh  in 
1591.  This  man,  with  many  witches,  suffered  under  James  VI. 
So  extravagant  were  the  confessions  wrung  from  them  that  a 
gleam  of  common  sense  flashed  even  across  James,  and  he 
said  “  that  they  were  all  extreame  lyars.”  Thereon,  unluckily, 
Agues  Sampson  was  moved  by  professional  pride  to  con¬ 
vince  the  King  of  her  guilt.  “  Taking  his  majestie  a  little 
aside  she  declared  unto  him  the  verie  words  which  passed  be- 
tweene  the  Kinges  majestie  and  his  queen  at  Upslo,  in  Norway, 
the  first  night  of  marriage,  with  their  answere  ech  to  other; 
whereat  the  Kinge’s  majestie  wondered  greatly,  and  swore  .... 
that  all  the  devils  in  Hell  could  not  have  discovered  the  same.” 
This  woman  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  christening  cats  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  the  sea  to  raise  storms.  As  for  Fian,  he  confessed 
similar  absurdities,  after  a  cord  had  been  twisted  round  his  head 
and  after  three  strokes  with  the  hoot.  This  unhappy  man  after¬ 
wards  made  his  escape,  was  recaptured,  recanted  liis  confession, 
wa3  again  put  to  the  most  extreme  and  horrible  tortures,  but 
remained  constant  iu  the  affirmation  that  his  first  confession  had 
been  extorted  by  pain  and  fear.  To  this  he  stuck  manfully,  “  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  grievous  paines  and  cruell  torments,”  and  so 
was  burned  on  the  Castle  Hill,  a  victim  of  superstition.  Scotland 
under  James  VI.,  and  even  under  Charles  II.,  was  on  the  Zulu 
level  of  enlightenment  and  humanity,  James  had  witches 
“  smelt  out  ”  exactly  like  Cetewayo.  In  the  last  case  we  seem  to 
see  the  two  chief  sources  of  confession.  First  there  is  the 
malevolent,  half-crazy  old  wife,  who  believes  in  the  charms 
of  her  own  foolish  folklore,  and  who  confesses  out  of  professional 
pride.  Such  women  notoriously  still  exist  in  parts  of  rural  Eng¬ 
land,  being  uot  only  regarded  as  witches, but  “proud  of  the  title.” 
In  Fian’s  case  (the  man  was  a  schoolmaster)  we  have  nonsense 
extracted  by  torture.  The  man  clearly  knew  very  little  of  the 
subject,  and  any  member  of  the  Folklore  Society,  if  put  in  the 
pilniewinks,  could  dictate  a  much  more  full  and  horrific  confession 
than  the  feeble  imaginings  of  poor  Fian.  As  a  final  present  to 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  we  offer  the  story  about  the 
ghost  of  Bonny  Dundee  : — 

After  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  where  fell  the  last  hope  of  James  in  the 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  the  ghost  of  that  hero  is  said  to  have  appeared,  about 
daybreak,  to  his  confidential  friend,  Lord  Balcarras,  then  confined  to 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  suspicion  of  jacobitism.  The  spectre,  drawing  aside 
the  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very  stedfastlv  upon  the  carl ;  after  which  it 
moved  towards  the  mantel-piece,  remained  there  some  time  in  a  leaning 
posture,  and  then  walked  out  of  the  chamber  without  uttering  one  word. 
Lord  Balcarras,  in  great  surprise,  though  not  suspecting  that  which  he  saw 
to  be  an  apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to  his  friend  to  stop,  but  received 
no  answer  ;  and  subsequently  learnt,  that  at  the  very  moment  this  shadow 
stood  beside  him,  Dundee  had  breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of 
Killicranky. 

Mr.  Wise  has  published  a  handsome  quarto,  with  many  useful 
illustrations  representing  Scottish  sculptured  stones.  TIis  theory 
is  that  “  the  descendants  of  the  Aryan  race  believed  that  the 
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San  .  .  .  was  the  proper  emblem  of  the  Deity”;  and  he  also 
holds  that  the  “  Pictavians  ”  carefully  symbolized  on  their 
monuments  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  God.”  Why  an  exceedingly 
sketchy  and  conventionalized  elephant,  a  comb,  and  a  mirror 
should  symbolize  anything  of  the  sort  is  an  inquiry  which  will  be 
put  by  the  eager  neophyte.  We  cannot  here,  devote  much  space 
to  wrestling  in  argument  with  Mr.  Wise.  He  holds,  and  we  do 
not,  that  “  the  Asiatics  generally  believe  in  a  supreme  spirit  and 
Deity,  who  is  invisible,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  eternal,  an 
almighty  God — the  God  of  Gods,  whose  greatness  and  intelligence 
are  beyond  comprehension  and  expression.”  To  ourselves  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Wise  might  almost  as  well  maintain  that  the 
A  siatics  generally  believe  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Mr.  Wise 
then  quotes  with  approval  Mr.  Max  Muller's  theories,  according 
to  which  primitive  man  was  of  a  sentimental,  philosophical, 
and  modern  German  turn  of  mind.  In  explaining  the  Scotch 
carved  stones  Mr.  Wise  avers  that  the  Druids  “  and  the  Buddhist 
priests  who  came  after  or  along  with  them  ”  had  much  to  do 
with  the  symbolic  works  of  art.  lie  alleges  that  “  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  there  were  Buddhists  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  most  probably  in  England,  about  the  time  of  the 
Homan  occupation,”  and  he  recognizes  coins  with  the  name 
Boduo  as  “  Buddhist  medals  stamped  with  the  name  of  Buddha.” 
To  our  mind  decorative  scratches  of  an  obvious  sort  are  com¬ 
monly  found  all  over  the  world.  To  some  of  these  the  allegorizing 
priesthoods  of  India  gave  mystical  meanings,  and  they  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  sacred  symbols.  But  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  when 
rude  forms  of  these  decorations  and  rude  drawings  of  animals  are 
found  in  Scotland  or  America  that  they  were  introduced  by 
Buddhist  missionaries.  Buddhists  certainly  did  not  convert  the 
cannibal  Attacotti  of  St.  Jerome  to  vegetarianism.  Mr.  Wise’s 
book  has  many  agreeable  pictures  and  contains  some  mixed  in¬ 
formation,  but  in  argument  and  system  seems  to  us  not  much 
above  the  vagaries  of  Anglo-Israel. 


LAMB’S  MINOR  WORKS.* 

SPECIALISM,  which  is  fast  becoming  an  imperative  necessity 
of  literature,  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages. 
Not  unfrequently  it  happens,  for  example,  that  its  most  ardent 
votaries  are  precisely  those  whose  claims  to  specialty  in  anything 
have  no  assessable  value.  They  annex  or  occupy  an  author,  as  it 
were ;  and  from  his  prostrate  reputation  snarl  off  all  other  ex¬ 
plorers,  much  as  a  Dutch  pug  asserts  his  proprietary  right  to  a 
captured  Daily  Telegraph.  “I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and,  when  I  ope 
my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark,”  on  this  particular  theme.  Their 
deliverances  may  not  be  Delphic ;  but  the  ground  is  forestalled, 
and  this  is  much.  It  is  so  much,  indeed,  that,  for  a  time  at  least, 
all  other  deliverances  are  superfluous,  regarded  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  point  of  view  ;  and  the  bad  book  of  the  pretender  bars  the 
good  book  of  the  better  man.  This  is  a  commonplace  in  the 
history  of  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  the  right  person  gets  the  subject ;  and  the  gain  is  a  definite 
one.  To  take  an  instance,  it  is  a  real  boon  to  the  public  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Much  as  Talfourd,  Procter,  and  the  rest  have  done,  some¬ 
thing  still  remains  to  do.  And  Mr.  Ainger  seems  the  man  to  do 
it.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in  Lamb,  and,  what  is  better  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  literature  that  nourished  and  stimulated  Lamb.  He 
has,  moreover,  the  indispensable  editorial  qualities  of  tact,  patience, 
insight,  and  moderation.  Not  long  since,  he  gave  us  a  charming 
little  edition  of  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  and  his  memoir  in 
the  “  Men  of  Letters  ”  series  was  a  model  of  judicious  workman¬ 
ship.  Last  year,  again,  he  produced  a  compact  edition  of  the 
Essays  of  Elia ;  now  he  supplements  this  by  a  volume  containing 
Lamb's  minor  works.  We  trust  that  all  these  diverse  contributions 
to  Lambesque  literature  may  one  day  be  fused  into  a  definitive 
and  uniform  library  edition.  At  present  their  sizes  are  what  is 
described  in  auctioneers’  catalogues  as  octavo  et  infra. 

Mr.  Ainger’s  latest  volume  contains  all  Lamb's  writings,  not 
included  in  the  Essays  of  Elia,  which  the  author  himself  desired 
to  preserve.  One  or  two  pieces,  suppressed  during  his  lifetime  for 
good  and  valid  reasons,  are  now  restored  to  their  places,  though 
Mr.  Ainger  (and  we  perfectly  agree  with  him)  has  elected  not  to 
swell  his  collection  by  inserting  the  drift  of  occasional  verse, 
squib,  epigram,  and  so  forth,  which  the  snappers-up  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles  have  gleaned  since  1830.  The  book,  then,  contains 
Lamb’s  Poems,  “  John  Woodvil,”  “  Itosamund  Gray,”  the  farce  of 

■“  Mr.  IT - ,”  and  the  miscellaneous  essays.  These  last  embrace 

the  famous  criticism  on  Hogarth,  which  has  never  yet  been  excelled, 
and  the  admirable  comments  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The 
ingenious  explanation  which  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  supplied 

to  Mr.  Ainger's  annotations  on  “  Mr.  - ”  cannot,  perhaps, 

wholly  account  for  the  failure  of  the  piece.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  speak  of  “  Rosamund  Gray,”  which  is  supposed  to  be  highly 
relished  by  the  inner  circle  of  Lamb’s  admirers.  Its  inte¬ 
rest  is  mainly  eclectic ;  and,  upon  a  second  reading,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  only  taste  which  lingers  persistently  on 
our  palate  smacks  woundily  (as  Elia  would  have  said)  of  that 
tearful  sentimentalist,  Henry  Mackenzie.  Its  genesis  from  a  verse 
of  “  The  Old  Woman  Clothed  in  Gray ’’ is,  however,  not  so  un- 

*  Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alfred  Ainger.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1884. 


likely  as  it  seems  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  curious  origins 
of  conception  ;  and  it  might  he  added  that  Lamb  probably  got  his 
knowledge  of  the  song  from  his  favourite  “  Election  Entertain¬ 
ment,”  where  one  of  the  characters  is  singing  it.  Hogarth’s  print, 
we  know,  hung  in  his  parlour.  The  tragedy  of  “  John  Woodvil” 
is  saved  by  the  delicate  music  of  its  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
echoes,  e.y.  the  charming  forest-piece,  with  its 

Small  birds,  how  they  fare, 

When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 

Filch’d  from  the  careless  Amalthea’s  horn  ; 

and  half  a  dozen  scattered  felicities  of  the  sort,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  ensured  their  author’s  baptism  in  the  Apollo,  despite 
what  Southey  calls  “  the  exquisite  silliness  of  the  story.”  This 
memory,  this  haunting  odour  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  far  more 
manifest  in  the  present  volume  than  in  the  Essays.  One  can 
scarcely  turn  a  page  of  the  later  poems  without  coming  on  some 
passage  which  might  have  dropped  straight  out  of  one  of  the 
patched  folios  which  Elia  carried  home  so  carefully  to  his  cousin 
Bridget.  Among  these  influences  Mr.  Ainger  specially  notes 
that  of  George  Wither,  whose  work,  by  Lamb's  own  admission, 
prompted  the  “  Farewell  to  Tobacco  ”  : — 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  born, 

The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 

Wanting  thee,  that  ablest  more 
The  god’s  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 

The  author  of  “  The  Shepherd's  Hunting  ”  himself  could  scarcely 
have  disavowed  these  admirably  cadenced  lines.  But,  with  ail 
his  fine  intermittent  hashes,  Lamb,  after  all,  is  a  poet  with  tho 
left  hand  only  ;  and  it  is  by  two  or  three  pieces  at  most  that  he 
will  survive  as  a  singer.  One  of  these  is  “  The  Old  Familiar 
Faces,”  which  was  an  unrhymed  lyric  before  the  Laureate’s 
matchless  “  Tears,  idle  Tears.”  Another  is  “  Hester,”  which  still 
leads  a  fashion  in  lighter  verse,  even  as  Gray’s  “  Long  Story  ”  set 
the  tune  to  Praed. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  make  no  mention  of  Mr.  Ainger’s  excel¬ 
lent  notes  and  introduction.  They  contain  all  that  is  needful,  and 
something  that  is  new.  In  the  latter  category  comes,  among 
other  things,  an  unpublished  letter  on  a  theme  thoroughly  con¬ 
genial  to  Lamb’s  pen — the  present  of  a  sucking  pig — and  there  is 
an  interesting  account  of  some  of  his  marginalia  in  an  edition  of 
Wither’s  poems  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Swinburne. 


RECENT  VERSE  AND  TRANSLATIONS.* 

N  spite  of  its  obscurity  the  great  didactic  poem  of  Lucretius 
has  found  several  English  translators  since  Creech.  The 
difficulties  of  the  De  Reman  Natura  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Munro 
observes,  less  due  to  the  language  and  style  of  Lucretius  than  to  a 
corrupt  text  and  the  deficiencies  of  editors  previous  to  the  present 
century.  Without  accepting  Mr.  Munro 's  view  that  Lucretius  is 
in  reality  less  obscure  than  Horace  and  Virgil,  we  may  admit 
that  his  criticism  and  his  prose  translation  have  considerably 
lightened  the  task  of  subsequent  translators.  While,  however,  the 
pcem  is  now  claritied  of  much  impeding  corruption,  the  difficulty 
of  giving  it  a  poetic  form  in  English  is  by  no  means  lessened.  An 
obscure  text  offers  to  a  poetic  translator  a  tempting  field  for 
speculative  emendation.  An  Elizabethan  poet  might,  doubtless, 
have  produced  from  the  edition  of  Lambinus  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  stimulating  version,  yet  one  unsatisfactory  "to  the 
critic.  It  is  not  altogether  Mr.  Baring's  fault  that  much 
of  his  Scheme  of  Epicurus  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
prose.  He  has  worked  in  the  full  light  of  modern  criticism,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  poetic  form  to  a  poem  that  is 
essentially  a  didactic  treatise.  The  rhymed  metre  he  has  chosen 
is  not  a  very  happy  medium,  though  it  is  better  adapted  for  a  long 
poem  than  the  stanza  employed  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Malloek  in  his 
excerpts  from  Lucretius.  Such  a  stanza,  though  skilfully  handled 
by  Mr.  Malloek,  is  certain  to  involve  a  translator  in  diffuseness. 
Where  Lucretius  rises  above  his  vein  of  patient  and  devious  in¬ 
quiry,  and  the  man  of  science  is  displaced  by  the  poet,  Mr.  Baring’s 
version  is  frequently  both  spirited  and  poetic.  The  various 

*  The  Scheme  of  Epicurus.  By  Thomas  Charles  Baring,  M.A.,  M.P. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Sixth  Booh  of  the  JEneid.  By  J.  W.  Moore,  M.A.  Oxford  and 
London  :  Parker  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  By  Edward  J.  L.  Scott,  M.A.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

Dryburgh  Abbey.  By  Thomas  Agar  Holland,  hi. A.  London  :  Hatchards. 
1384. 

rJ'he  Lady  of  Kama.  By  George  Evre.  Paislev  :  Alexander  Gardner. 
1884. 

Songs  after  Sunset.  By  William  Staniland.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
1884. 

Poems.  By  Charles  Uarpur.  Melbourne  :  G.  Robertson. 

Told  in  a  Coble.  Bv  Susan  K.  Phillips.  Leeds  :  J.  S.  Fletcher  &  Co. 
1884. 

Douglas.  By  Douglas  Moffat.  Aberdeen:  John  Avery  &  Co.  1884. 

Poems  of  Feeling.  By  Alexander  Winton  Buchan.  Glasgow  :  J.  Murray 
&  Son.  1884. 

The  Confessions  of  Hermes.  Bv  Paul  Hermes.  Philadelphia:  I).  McKay. 
1334. 

Robert  de  Bruce.  By  David  Graham.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1834. 
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invocations  to  Epicurus,  the  latter  half  of  the  Third  Book  with  its 
curious  anticipations  of  modern  thought,  and  the  more  exalted  and 
poetic  imaginings,  are  rendered  with  something  more  than  a  dry 
exactitude,  and  reflect  a  large  measure  of  the  poet's  genius.  It 
is  more  profitable  to  note  the  general  excellence  of  Mr.  Baring’s 
translation  than  to  indicate  certain  prosaic  lapses  that  are  in¬ 
evitable  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  from  which  no  version  is 
entirely  free. 

In  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
TEneid  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore  discusses  the  question  of  poetical  trans¬ 
lation,  and  directly  challenges  a  comparison  with  the  version  of 
the  late  Professor  Conington.  His  chief  aim  has  been  to  avoid 
diffuseness,  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  rendering  Virgil 
with  great  fidelity  and  conciseness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poetry  of  the  original  has  suffered  in  the  process  of  transmuta¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  passages  where  the  determination  to  he  terse 
has  resulted  in  what  is  unequivocally  tame.  It  is  scarcely  a  fair 
test  of  diffuseness  to  compare  the  number  of  verses  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Conington  with  Mr.  Moore’s ;  for  the  metre  of  the  former  is 
octosyllabic,  while  the  latter  is  decasyllabic.  Yet  Mr.  Moore  does 
not  disdain  to  apply  the  test.  No  translator  was  more  convinced 
of  the  virtue  of  conciseness  than  Professor  Conington,  and  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  his  choice  of  a  romantic  metre  occasionally 
obliged  him  to  write  in  a  manner  that  was  “  not  the  manner  of  his 
model.”  But  he  was  never  forgetful  of  his  main  design,  which  he 
clearly  defines  in  his  preface : — “  What  is  graceful  in  the  Latin 
will  not  always  be  graceful  in  the  translation  ;  but  to  be  graceful 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  translator  of  the  .Eneid.”  To  this 
duty  he  was  most  felicitously  faithful,  and  it  is  precisely  in 
this  respect  that  Mr.  Moore’s  rendering  is  defective.  His  trans¬ 
lation  has  distinct  merits,  it  is  admirably  concise  and  exact, 
and  the  verse  is  excellent,  yet  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  the  poetical 
reader. 

With  a  single  exception  Mr.  Scott  has  adopted  for  his  translation 
of  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil  the  metrical  form  of  the  Elizabethan 
pastoral,  and  thus  gives  them  a  peculiarly  English  dress.  The 
Fourth  Eclogue  is  rendered  in  heroic  couplets,  probably  from  a 
desire  to  emphasize  the  very  distinctive  character  of  the  poem. 
Mr.  Scott  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting  to  reproduce  the 
exquisite  metre  and  inimitable  suavity  of  the  original.  In  not 
essaying  this  hopeless  task,  and  in  his  fortunate  selection  of  metre, 
he  has  produced  a  version  that  forms  a  natural  link  between 
the  original  Eclogues  and  the  Elizabethan  imitations.  He  has 
evidently  studied  Spenser  as  well  as  Virgil ;  his  diction,  without 
being  in  the  least  archaic,  is  forceful  and  expressive,  and  his  trans¬ 
lation  is  fluent  and  scholarly. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  poet  abstains  from  the  delights  of  frequent 
publication,  particularly  when  his  early  work  has  received  the 
commendation  of  genius  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  praise  accorded  to  the  first  part  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  by  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  naturally  incited  the  author  to  continue  and  com¬ 
plete  his  poem.  The  marked  inferiority  of  his  subsequent 
verses  explains  the  author’s  reticence,  while  it  also  testifies  to 
his  critical  sense.  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  a  poem  of  the  contem¬ 
plative  kind  once  popular.  It  has  the  pensive  elegiac  sentiment 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Gray  and  Collins.  There  is  much 
invocation  of  the  harp,  nor  is  the  Muse  forgotten  :  and  there  are 
the  familiar  allegorical  personages  and  imposing  abstractions  that 
so  ponderously  burden  Gray’s  odes.  Thus  we  are  introduced  in 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  .to  “Dame  Superstition,”  to  Tradition,  and 
even  to  Report,  “  with  shudder,  nod,  and  sigh  profound.”  With 
all  this  evidence  of  an  obsolete  style  and  a  taste  no  longer  fashion¬ 
able,  there  is  genuine  poetic  feeling  and  a  natural  elegance  in 
Dryburgh  Abbey  that  are  distinctly  agreeable. 

Mr.  George  Eyre's  verses  are  not  without  promise,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  may  depend  greatly  on  his  critical  sell-restraint. 
The  Lady  of  Ranza  is  not  the  best  of  his  poems.  It  is  a  romantic 
tale  of  the  Highlands,  of  two  brothers  who  love  Lerna,  the  beautiful 
heroine  of  a  story  which,  with  common  poetical  justice,  sacrifices 
the  nobler  and  more  heroic  brother  remorselessly.  There  is 
nothing  notable  in  this,  nor  in  its  narration  ;  in  the  lyrics  “  Till 
the  sun  went  down  ”  and  “Love-lit”  there  is  a  sense  of  power 
that  is  not  weakened  by  the  author’s  exceeding  facility. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satire  on  the  prodigious  increase  of  reading 
that,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  great  poets  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  great  critics,  there  are  still  people  who  think  that  mere 
verse-making  constitutes  a  poem.  Mr.  Stauiland  has  written  a 
poem  on  Judas  Iscariot  that  merits  the  reprobation  with  which 
Byron  visited  Grahame.  It  is  a  dreary  amplification  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  broken  into  blank  verse.  The  end  of  the  betrayer 
is  thus  described:  — 

The  alder  steadfast  proved  ;  the  girdle  weak 
Lonir  hesitated  ;  hut  in  that  delay 
Death  came,  and  snatched  away  the  spark  of  life 
And  stamped  it  underfoot.  Then,  overstrained, 

The  girdle  broke  ;  and  that  accursed  corpse 
Careering  through  the  air,  smote  on  the  earth, 

And  in  the  plain  eviscerated  lay. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one  should  accept  this  as  poetry, 
and  not  feel  rebuked  by  the  simple  force  and  dramatic  intensity  of 
the  unadulterate  prose. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  much  to  interest  the  English 
reader  in  Charles  Harpur's  Poems,  it  cannot  he  said  that  Australia 
has  yet  produced  her  representative  poet.  In  him,  as  in  other 
colonial  poets,  there  was  scarcely  anything  indigenous.  We  can, 
without  the  aid  of  biography,  very  clearly  define  the  culture  of 


the  poet,  and  with  tolerable  accuracy  indicate  the  fountains  whence 
he  drew  his  inspiration.  The  genius  who  shall  be  to  Australia 
what  Burns  is  to  Scotland  is  not  yet  manifested.  It  is  only  a 
very  high  and  rare  degree  of  culture  that  is  helpful  to  the  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament,  as  it  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  the  true  poet ; 
the  lesser  culture  is  as  dangerous  as  the  proverbial  “  little  learn¬ 
ing.”  It  is  not  improbable  that  Charles  Harpur  would  have 
produced  more  remarkable  poetry  if  he  had  been  less  attached  to 
the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  There  is,  however,  in 
two  of  his  poems — “  The  Tower  of  the  Dream  ”  and  “  The  Creek 
of  Four  Graves” — considerable  imaginative  power. 

The  author  of  Told  in  a  Coble  has  the  dramatic  faculty,  and 
knows  how  to  render  a  simple  incident  impressive.  Some  of  her 
poems  should  become  popular  as  recitations.  The  adventurous 
life  of  the  Yorkshire  fisher-folk  supply  the  incidents  of  some 
stirring  little  poems  that  are  full  of  movement  and  local  colour, 
and  told  with  much  freshness  and  force.  In  several  the  pathetic 
sentiment  is  very  sweet  and  natural. 

To  read  Douglas  is  like  re-visiting  Yarrow  after  many  years. 
Douglas  is  a  reflection  of  Marmion,  not  a  mere  imitation.  This  is 
indeed  its  great  merit,  that,  though  its  existence  is  due  to  Scott’s 
poem,  it  is  not  a  mechanical  copy.  It  celebrates  the  gallant  chief 
of  Otterburne  and  his  conflict  with  the  fiery  Percy,  and  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  famous  story  is  a  love  episode  related  with  great 
spirit  and  romantic  alllatus.  The  style  of  Scott  is  too  nearly 
suggested  in  the  descriptive  passages:— 

Softly  the  evening  sunlight  falls 
On  Duieh  castle’s  ivied  walls, 

And  softly  blows  the  summer  breeze 
Among  the  gently  murmuring  trees 
That  skirt  Loch  Duich’s  waves. 

But  in  spite  of  such  mannerisms,  the  author  has  told  a  tale  of 
chivalry  with  the  fervid  impulse  of  conviction  and  a  notable 
sincerity. 

There  is  little  to  commend  in  Mr.  Buchan's  Poems  of  Feeling. 
They  are  inscribed  to  the  Glasgow  St.  Andrew  Society  with  much 
ceremonious  phrase.  We  do  not  know  what  the  members  may 
think  of  the  poems  “  partly  in  the  Scottish  language,”  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  surmise  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Blackie.  If  Mr.  Buchan’s  Glasgow  dialect  is  the  Scottish  language, 
what  are  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  what  is  Gaelic? 
Mr.  Buchan’s  powers  are  best  exhibited  in  some  songs  at  the  end 
of  his  volume,  some  of  which  are  bright  and  unaffected. 

The  author  of  Hermes  is  afflicted  with  painful  yearnings, 
common  in  the  poets  of  the  day,  to  express  the  exact  truth  as 
to  his  spiritual  development.  He  wrestles  earnestly  with  the 
rid  dies  of  existence  and  the  future,  and  yet  with  all  his  striving 
seems  to  resolve  nothing,  except  that  to  know  himself  is  true 
wisdom.  This  is  indeed  much,  and  should  not  have  involved  any 
desperate  endeavour  or  strenuous  questionings.  The  shorter  poems 
are  much  superior  to  “Hermes”  in  thought  and  suggestion  and 
quaintness  of  expression.  They  are  more  akin  to  the  verses  that 
philosophers  indite  than  to  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  poet. 
They  stimulate  thought  and,  occasionally,  the  fancy,  but  they 
are  wholly  free  from  the  sensuous  delights  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Graham’s  tragedy  Robert  de  Bruce  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
historical  play  and  is  dramatic  in  conception.  Its  chief  defect  is  in 
the  insufficient  presentment  of  the  hero  ;  he  is  not  the  central 
figure  of  large  heroic  lineament  that  is  required  for  complete  stage 
effect.  Otherwise  there  are  some  weli- wrought  scenes  in  the 
drama  and  some  excellent  situations. 


BAZEILLES— SEDAN.* 

TT7E  have  not  in  the  work  about  to  be  noticed  a  complete 
v  V  story  of  the  campaign  of  the  “  Army  of  Chalons,”  neither 
have  we  a  full  account  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  where  that  army 
collapsed.  The  author’s  intention  was  to  give  a  scrupulously 
exact  description  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  of  what 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  command  and  the  enemy  opposed 
to  these  did.  He  specially  says  that  so  much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  campaign  which  is  demonstrably  false  and  mis¬ 
leading,  that  his  chief  aim  has  been  to  furnish  trustworthy  mate¬ 
rials,  on  certain  points  only  concerning  which  he  had  special  cog¬ 
nizance,  for  the  use  of  some  future  historian.  To  some  readers, 
therefore,  the  book  may  not  prove  so  exciting  as  the  narratives  of 
De  Wimpfl'en  and  Ducrot  on  the  same  subject;  but  it  will  be  full 
of  interest  for  those  who  prefer  to  see  things  as  they  were,  not  as 
they  might  have  been. 

The  army  of  Chfdons,  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  “whose  prestige  had  but  little  suffered  from  the 
defeat  of  Reichshoffen”  (Worth),  was  not  quite  the  sort  of  force 
a  general  w’ith  a  name  to  lose  or  to  gain  would  aspire  to  lead.  The 
1st  Infantry  Corps  (Ducrot)  had  suffered  terribly  at  Reichshoffen; 
so  had  also  one  division  of  the  7th  Corps  (Douay).  The  5th  (De 
Failly)  had  done  more  flying  than  fighting  in  its  precipitate  retreat 
through  the  Vosges  on  Chalons,  and  had  been  completely  dis¬ 
organized.  The  1 2th  (Lebrun)  contained  two  good  divisions,  and 
one  entirely  composed  of  raw  recruits  who  could  not  even  handle 
a  rifle.  “  Leurs  officiers  se  montraient  consternes  d’avoir  a  com¬ 
mander  de  pareils  soldats.”  The  cavalry  was  of  good  quality, 
but  in  insufficient  numbers.  The  artillery  was  numerous,  but  the 

*  Bazeilles- Sedan.  Ear  le  General  Lebrun.  Paris  :  E.  Dentu.  1884. 
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puns  wore  very  inferior  to  the  German  ones  both  in  range  and 
accuracy.  General  Lebrun  lias  a  strange  remark  upon  the  subject 
of  mitrailleuses  : — “  It  lias  been  remarked  that  the  mitrailleuses 
are  of  little  use  at  short  ranges  up  to  800  or  1,000  metres.  It  is 
only  when  fired  at  ranges  of  from  i,Soo  to  2,200  metres  that  this 
arm  is  effective.”  We  need  not  stay  to  cite  opinions  very  different 
from  this;  but  what  observers  remarked  very  particularly  was  that 
the  French  did  not  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  arm. 
Hence  the  disappointment  which  was  felt  when  the  “  mysterious 
weapon,”  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  and  from 
which  wonders  were  expected,  failed  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
French  entered  the  mitrailleuse  in  competition  with  guns — a 
radical  mistake  to  begin  with.  The  only  chance  for  the  former 
when  pitted  against  guns  is  when  from  a  well-covered  position 
they  can  engage  them  on  a  narrow  front  at  short  ranges.  But  m 
this  war  the  German  artillery,  having  so  manifest  a  superiority  of 
range  over  that  of  their  antagonist,  endeavoured  to  keep  their  guns 
not  only  out  of  the  range  of  mitrailleuses  and  of  the  infantry, 
but  beyond  that  of  the  French  cannon.  Therefore  mitrailleuses 
had  no  chance  at  all : — 

“  Would  you  mind  telling  me,”  asked  General  Lebrun  of  a  Colonel  of  the 
Prussian  staff  the  day  after  Sedan,  “  why  throughout  the  battle  I  saw  so 
few  of  your  infantry  in  my  front  ?  ” 

“  The  reason  is  very  simple,”  he  replied.  “  In  our  first  engagements 
with  the  French  army  we  recognized  the  great  superiority  of  your  infantry 
arm,  but  at  the  same  time  we  discovered  the  great  superiority  of  our 
cannon  over  yours  ;  therefore  orders  were  at  once  given  to  all  the  infantry 
commanders  in  the  army  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  fire  of 
your  infantry,  while  we  combatted  you  with  our  guns.” 

The  Chalons  army  numhered  some  115,000  combatants.  It  was  a 
force  got  together  in  frantic  haste.  The  administrative  services 
were  deficient  both  in  personnel  and  materiel ;  transport  and 
ambulance  carriages  were  wanting.  The  12th  Corps  had  no 
artillery  park.  The  army  had  only  moved  one  day’s  march  when 
it  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  lack  of  commissariat  employes 
and  the  want  of  means  for  making  regular  distributions,  to  resort 
to  requisitions — with  the  result  that  “  les  soldats  se  jeterent  en 
maraudeurs  dans  la  campagne,”  and  disorders  and  excesses  ensued. 
It  seems  strange,  seeing  no  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  an  army 
made  up  of  such  material  should  have  been  ordered  to  move,  on 
itsyirst  day’s  march,  a  distance  of  from  twentvto  twenty-two  miles. 
The  result  was  that  men  fell  out  in  hundreds  and  subsisted  on  the 
charity  of  the  villages  as  they  halted,  while  those  who  got  to  their 
destination  found  no  rations,  and  consequently  went  their  own 
way  to  work  to  get  them.  This  state  of  things  continued  more  or 
less  throughout  the  brief  campaign.  “  Terror  was  written,”  savs 
General  Lebrun,  “in  visible  characters  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,”  who  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  being  plundered 
and  requisitioned  by  their  own  countrymen  first,  with  the  im¬ 
minent  prospect  of  being  plundered  over  again  by  the  coming 
Uhlan.  On  one  occasion  the  General  had  a  sharp  altercation  with 
a  retired  shopkeeper,  the  owner  of  a  chateau  near  Reims.  “  Ce 
singulier  cluUelain  cle  creation  recente  ”  was  immensely  put  out  by 
some  soldiers  seizing  a  small  stack  of  wood  for  fuel,  and,  true  to 
his  commercial  instincts,  told  the  General  that  it  would  be  more 
to  his  profit  to  have  dealings  with  Prussian  than  with  French 
soldiers.  “  The  officers  of  my  stall'  threw  themselves  on  this  im¬ 
pudent  personage,  and  I  believe  would  have  strangled  him  had  not 
I  intervened.”  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  General  Lebrun  writes, 
“  Did  I  do  right  in  saving  him  P  J'hesite  d  le  dire."  And  he 
adds,  in  accents  of  indignant  despair,  “Qu’etais-tu  devenu,  6 
patriotisme  francsds  du  temps  hdroi'que  de  la  premiere  Rdpublique 
et  de  l'Empire  !  ” 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  Marshal  MacMahon’s  conduct  of 
the  army  of  Chalons  from  first  to  last — and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  it— there  is  no  question  that  he  was  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  difficulty  from  the  moment  that  his  own 
plan  of  action  was  superseded.  lie  had  decided  on  retiring  upon 
Paris  from  Chalons — a  proceeding  which,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
might  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
France.  Time  would  have  been  gained  for  completing  the  defences 
of  the  capital,  the  store  of  provisions  might  have  been  amazingly 
increased,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have  disposed  of  (in¬ 
cluding  Yinoy’s  corps  recalled  from  Mezieres  and  the  troops  in  the 
capital)  at  least  180,000  regulars.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  invest  Paris  as  the  Germans 
did.  The  Marshal  had  easily  won  over  the  Emperor  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  and  also  M.  Rouher  when  the  latter  came  deputed  by 
the  Ministry  to  enforce  on  him  the  necessity  of  moving  at  once  to 
Bazaine’s  relief.  In  fact,  every  one  except  General  Palikao,  the 
War  Minister,  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the  Marshal.  In 
vain  did  the  latter  telegraph  to  Palikao,  “  How  can  I  advance 
towards  Marshal  Bazaine  when  I  am  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
situation,  and  know  absolutely  nothing  of  his'  wishes  or  intentions  P  ” 
Maisalors,  ofatalite!  Hardly  had  this  despatch  been  sent  off 
when  a  vague  and  laconic  telegram  arrived  at  Reims  from 
Bazaine  himself — “  I  still  think  of  retiring  by  way  of  the  northern 
fortresses.”  MacMahon  now  decided — still  against  his  own  better 
judgment— to  protest  no  longer,  but  to  march  in  the  direction 
where  Bazaine  might  be  supposed  to  be— in  or  near  Metz.  General 
Lebrun  calls  this  resolution  “  truly  heroic — looking  at  it  from  a 
platonic  point  of  view  ” ;  hut  in  its  military  aspect  a  “  gross 
strategic  blunder.”  There  can  he  no  doubt— the  conditions  being 
as  they  were— it  was  a  very  big  blunder.  Given  Napoleon  in  his 
palmy  days  and  120,000  soldiers  of  the  Austerlitz  type,  then  it 


is  very  possible  Palikao  might  have  made  his  fortune  as  a  strategist. 
But  it  was  indeed,  as  General  Lebrun  infers,  leading  sheep  to  the 
slaughter  to  launch  the  Chalons  army  on  such  a  venture.  Many 
have  blamed  Marshal  MacMahon  for  not  throwing  up  his  com¬ 
mand  rather  than  carry  out  orders  he  considered  impossible  of 
execution.  “Those,”  says  the  author,  “  who  j  udge  thus  make  a 
singular  mistake  in  their  estimation  of  the  Marshal’s  character, 
which  may  he  defined  in  two  words,  ‘  Obedience  first  of  all ; 
come  what  may  for  him  who  obeys.’  ”  Moreover,  the  chivalrous 
soldier  was  determined  none  should  say  he  had  not  done  his 
utmost  to  succour  his  comrade. 

There  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  vast  deal  of  luck  in  war,  and 
fortune  was  bent  on  making  matters  worse  than  they  need  have 
been  for  the  army  of  Chiltons.  MacMahon  only  determined  on 
moving  towards  Metz  after  he  had  gained  Reims  and  stayed  there 
a  day.  It  was  here  he  got  Bazaine's  telegram.  Had  he  received 
it  at  Chalons,  he  would  have  moved  by  Vouziers  on  Montmbdy 
direct,  and  have  thereby  gained  several  days’  start.  We  need  not 
follow  the  strange  movements  of  the  army  after  leaving  Reims— 
the  less  so  because  General  Lebrun  lets  us  see  that  he  does  not 
understand  them  himself.  The  march  of  the  force  resembled  the 
progress  of  a  steamer  entering  harbour  under  the  influences  of 
“  ease  her,”  “  back  her,”  “  go  ahead,”  the  rudder  continually  shift¬ 
ing.  But  the  author  uses  extreme  reserve  in  his  appreciations 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  superiors  or  comrades.  “It  would  seem 
the  General-in-Chief  had  in  view,”  “  It  is  probable  the  Marshal 
was  informed,”  “  Without  doubt  the  Marshal  had  foreseen,”  “  The 
personality  of  Marshal  MacMahon  inspires  me  with  so  true  and 
deep  a  respect  that  I  can  never  suppose  he  had  not  plausible 
motives  for  countermanding  the  order  I  had  given,”  &e.  &c.,  are 
the  phrases  General  Lebrun  uses.  On  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  disastrous  surprise  of  De  Failly’s  corps  at  Beaumont 
the  author  simply  observes  “  La  quietude  du  General  de  Failly 
avail ,  paraitrait-il ,  etc  si  grande  que  ” — his  corps  was  surprised. 
A.nd  he  proceeds,  “  Had  he  placed  outposts  P  and  had  he  sent  out 
his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  ?  Some  persons  have  said  he  did  not 
do  so.  Je  me  refuse  d  le  croire.”  One  may  hit  a  man  very  hard, 
of  course,  after  this  quiet  fashion,  but  the  whole  hook  shows 
General  Lebrun  to  have  been  an  excellent  camarade,  and  one  of  the 
very  last  persons  to  find  gratification  in  depreciating  another 
officer. 

Unfortunately  critics  generally  cannot  afford  the  indulgences  of 
General  Lebrun,  and  are  unable  to  “  refuse  to  believe  ”  well- 
authenticated  facts.  But  now  and  then  even  General  Lebrun  is 
compelled  to  admit  facts  which,  however,  he  leaves  to  others  to 
appreciate  as  they  like.  Marshal  MacMahon  sent  for  the  General 
in  the  night  succeeding  De  Failly’s  disaster,  and  gave  him  this 
information.  “  The  Germans  in  your  front  number,  at  the  outside, 
between  60,000  and  70,000  men.  If  they  attack  us,  so  much  the 
better,  as  I  trust  we  shall  pitch  them  into  the  Meuse”!  Two 
days  later  General  Lebrun  was  fighting  at  Sedan  for  several  hours 
before  he  knew  for  certain  that  the  enemy  was  in  immensely 
superior  force.  “  I  relied  entirely  on  the  Marshal’s  statement  as 
to  the  German  numbers.  The  Head-Quarter  Staff  gave  me 
no  further  information.  I  did  not  know  that  the  enemy  in  enor¬ 
mous  force  was  attacking  the  5  th  and  7  th  Corps,  and  therefore 
I  concluded  that  we  were  getting  on  all  right,  since  the 
corps  under  my  command  was  having  the  best  of  the  fight 
against  the  Bavarians  at  Bazeilles.”  Here  is  another  instance  of 
incredible  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Head-Quarter  Staff, 
indeed  of  the  Marshal  himself.  “  The  Marshal,  when  he  sent  for 
me,  did  not  acquaint  me  with  the  fact,  neither  did  any  one  of  the 
Staff',  that  he  had  taken  away  my  reserve  of  artillery  and  one  of 
my  infantry  brigades  and  sent  them  elsewhere.  I  found  this  out 
later  on.”  Really  this  was  the  most  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  army 
we  ever  read  of.  One  cavalry  general,  whose  name  the  author 
will  not  give,  “  considering  that  already  at  8  A.ir.  the  battle  was 
lost,”  took  bis  brigade  off  the  field  and  made  his  way  to  Paris, 
where  he  received  “  a  splendid  ovation  as  a  reward  for  his  heroic 
conduct  ”!  Later  on  “  two  other  cavalry  brigadiers  left  the  field 
with  a  portion  of  their  commands,  and  also  made  their  way  to 
Paris,  there  to  receive  a  similar  ovation.”  Ducrot  tells  us  that  he 
came  across  one  general  of  infantry  who,  while  his  men  were 
fighting  on  the  north  side  of  a  wood,  had  dismounted  and  was 
standing  under  shelter  on  the  south  side.  “  I  remarked  sbchenient 
to  him  that  perhaps  his  presence  would  he  more  useful  on  the 
side  where  the  enemy  was.”  Taking  the  battle  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  and  remembering  the  disorganized  state  of  the  army  ere  the 
fight  began,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  raw  recruits,  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  crushing  artillery 
fire  coming  “  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,”  and  to  which 
no  adequate  reply  was  possible,  there  can  be  no  question  the 
French  stood  their  ground  magnificently.  As  is  not  unusual  with 
their  troops,  when  they  did  give  way  there  was  no  restraining 
them  from  precipitate  flight. 

We  were  curious,  of  course,  to  see  what  General  Lebrun  would 
have  to  say  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  raged  between 
Generals  Ducrot  and  De  Wimpffen  on  the  subject  of  the  proper 
measures  that  should  have  been  taken  on  the  morning  of  the 
great  battle.  It  will  he  remembered  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  wounded  very  early  in  the  day,  and  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
field.  lie  had  elected — on  the  supposition  that,  with  his  army  of 
100,000  men,  he  would  have  to  contend  with  the  enemy  number¬ 
ing  only  70,000 — to  stand  and  fight  in  the  position  of  Sedan.  It 
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was  probably  tbe  worst  position  ever  chosen  for  battle.  Two  of  his 
corps,  the  5th  and  7th,  faced  westwards  ;  the  other  two,  the  1st  and 
12  th,  looked  east.  The  river  Meuse  prevented  all  retreat  southwards. 
To  the  north  was  ground  dominating  the  French  position,  and  this 
was  quickly  occupied  by  the  German  artillery  in  tremendous  force. 
rl  he  ground  separating  the  corps  facing  opposite  ways  was  acci¬ 
dent  c,  and  so  wooded  that  the  1st  and  12th  Corps  could  not  see 
what  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  5th  and  7th,  and  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  a  very  steep  and  deep  ravine  divided  the  two  latter 
from  tbe  two  former  corps. 

General  Ducrot  succeeded  to  the  command-in-chief  about 
7-3°  a.m.,  and  instantly  resolved  on  retreat  towards  Mezieres  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  The  evening  before  he,  with  admirable 
judgment  of  the  situation,  was  marching  his  corps  towards  an 
elevated  plateau  called  the  Calvaire  d’llly — the  occupation  of 
which  would  have  allowed  of  the  army  retiring  on  Mezieres,  or 
combating  in  a  not  unfavourable  position — when  Marsh  al 
MacMahon  recalled  him  from  his  purpose.  That  order  of  recall 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  French  army.  Recurring  to  his  plan  when 
invested  with  the  leadership,  he  commenced  carrying  it  out  with 
vigour.  But  scarcely  had  the  various  corps  been  set  in  motion 
westwards,  than  a  fresh  Commander-in-Chief  was  sprung  upon  the 
army.  General  de  Wimpflen,  who  had  arrived  from  Africa  at  the 
scene  of  action  the  day  before,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  ground, 
nothing  of  what  the  enemy  was  about,  esteeming  that,  because 
Lebrun  had  obtained  at  Bazeilles  some  advantage  over  the 
Bavarians  in  his  front,  victory  was  in  the  air,  suddenly  produced  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  War  in  Paris  investing  him  with  the 
supreme  command  should  MacMahon  be  disabled.  Well  may  the 
author  exclaim,  “  Was  any  army  ever  so  unfortunate  as  ours  ?  In 
the  space  of  two  hours  or  so  the  chief  command  was  held  by  three 
different  generals,  each  of  whom  had  a  different  plan.”  No  sooner 
did  Wimpflen  snatch  away  the  leadership  than  he  turned  the 
army  right  about  and  set  off,  moving  eastwards  on  Carignan  and 
Montmedy.  By  this  time  every  avenue  of  exit  from  the  ground 
about  Sedan  was  closed  by  an  impassable  barrier  in  every  direction. 
After  this  the  battle  became  little  better  than  a  massacre,  where 
the  loss  was  all  on  one  side. 

In  such  remarks  as  he  allows  himself  to  make  upon  all  this  the 
author  is  impartial  enough,  though  perhaps  he  scarcely  allows 
Ducrot  all  the  credit  due  to  him.  General  Lebrun  seems  to  cling 
to  the  recollection  that  he  was  beating  the  Bavarians  in  front  of 
him.  When  Ducrot  ordered  him  to  forego  his  success  and  retire 
with  the  rest,  he  objected  that  he  was  in  a  winning  position — not 
knowing  that  even  if  he  did  continue  for  a  time  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  the  end.  The  fact  was 
that  MacMahon,  ignorant  himself  of  what  the  Germans  were  about, 
had  naturally  left  his  generals  in  complete  ignorance,  and  General 
Lebrun  actually  did  not  know  till  the  battle  was  well  engaged  that 
there  was  fighting  at  all  going  on  where  the  5th  and  7th  Corps 
stood.  De  knew  of  nothing  but  that  his  own  corps  was  progress¬ 
ing  favourably.  At  the  time,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  object  to  abandon  his  ground.  But  writing  now,  ctvec 
pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  it  appears  to  us,  as  we  said,  that 
General  Lebrun  might  have  more  fully  recognized  the  merits  of 
Ducrot’s  conception.  This  officer  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
among  the  generals  who  in  the  least  apprehended  how  matters 
stood.  The  author  is  doubtless  right  when  he  says  that  by  follow¬ 
ing  Ducrot’s  plan  after  the  battle  was  engaged  a  large  part  of  the 
army  must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  he  puts  the  case  all  the  more 
strongly  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  own  corps  which  would  have  been 
most  compromised  by  retreat.  But — and  he  allows  this — a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  would  in  all  probability  have  made  its  escape, 
and  so  the  terrible  humiliation  of  capitulation  have  been  spared  to 
some. 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  Wimpffen  and  his  plans,  even  the 
smooth  pen  of  General  Lebrun  begins  to  splutter  just  a  little.  lie 
tells  of  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  General  on  assuming  the  com¬ 
mand,  of  his  promise  to  the  Emperor  to  pitch  the  Germans  into 
the  Meuse,  of  his  deriding  Ducrot’s  plans,  of  his  scarcely  deigning 
to  listen  for  one  moment  to  himself  (General  Lebrun)  when  he 
wished  to  submit  some  observations ;  and,  finally,  he  tells  us  of 
Wimpflen’s  brave  but  useless  efforts,  of  his  persisting  in  ideas 
which  “  every  intelligent  person  ”  could  see  were  impossible  of 
execution,  and  of  his  wishing  to  resign  the  command  to  some  one 
else  when  ho  saw  the  battle  gone,  so  as  to  save  himself  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  having  to  sign  the  act  of  capitulation.  The  author  quietly 
observes,  “  Throughout  his  career  General  de  Wimpffen  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  exalted  view's  of  his  professional  infallibility.  I 
am  far  from  denying  his  military  qualities ;  I  will  do  him  justice, 
although  he  has  written  so  much  against  me.  But  1  never 
was  able  to  follow  him  in  his  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own 
capacity.” 

The  author  is  not  at  all  too  severe  upon  the  wranton  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Bavarians  at  Bazeilles;  neither  does  he  judge 
too  harshly  the  almost  brutal  conduct,  the  arrogant  and  insolent 
demeanour  of  the  Prussians  towards  their  conquered  foe.  The 
memory  of  this  will  never  die  away  in  the  French  army  or  among 
the  French  people  ;  and  should  next  time  the  fortune  of  war  go 
the  other  way — a  by  no  means  impossible  contingency — the  word 
Revanche  will  carry  with  it  a  very  terrible  meaning. 


HERODOTUS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.* 

R.  JOHN  S.  WHITE  has  produced  such  a  pretty  book  that 
the  question  “  Who  is  to  buy  it?”  may  sound  a  little  un¬ 
gracious.  But  one  of  a  critic’s  most  important  duties  is  (if  authors 
would  only  think  so)  to  prevent  money  being  spent  on  books  which 
are  not  useful.  Although  “  useless  ”  would  be  too  hard  a  word 
for  Dr.  White’s  meritorious  performance,  certainly  this  is  not  a 
useful  work.  To  begin  with,  three  dollars  are  in  these  hard 
times  a  big  sum  of  money,  more  than  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  will  or  should  be  paid  for  a  school-book.  This 
Herodotus  cannot  therefore  be  adopted  for  class-work  by  the  boys 
and  girls  “  at  whom  it  is  dedicated.”  But,  perhaps,  it  may  justify 
its  own  publication  by  forcing  an  entry  into  the  narrow  circle  of 
school  prize-books.  It  would  very  well  serve  (and  its  suitability 
is  herewith  commended  to  Mr.  Bumpus)  to  reward  the  young 
scholar  whose  merits  stand  betwixt  and  between  Mr.  Jowett’s  Plato 
and  Dr.  Smiles’s  Self-Help.  And  for  this  purpose  it  has  the  special 
merit,  although  it  savours  of  translation,  of  not  being  readily 
available  as  a  crib.  It  is  not  here  implied  that  Dr.  White’s  versions 
are  so  inaccurate  or  inelegant  as  to  lure  the  demoralized  prize¬ 
winner  on  to  immediate  blundering  and  ultimate  detection.  But 
the  original  chapters  have  been  so  re-arranged  and  disguised  that 
the  idle  boy  or  girl  (if  schoolgirls  who  learn  Greek  ever  are  idle) 
would  encounter  more  trouble  in  finding  his  (or  her)  place  than 
he  (or  she)  would  be  likely  to  spend  upon  hammering  out  the 
Greek  text.  Moreover,  the  fifty  illustrations  are  so  good 
and  most  of  them  so  apposite  that  they  might  (who  knows  ?) 
tempt  the  lucky  prize-winner  into  reading  some  of  the  rather  dull 
text  before  it  was  laid  away  upon  the  parlour  table,  there  to 
awaken  evil  passions  in  the  hearts  of  mothers  whose  “  boys  and 
girls  ”  had  brought  home  no  such  academical  trophies.  The 
pictures  cater  for  all  innocent  tastes — a  section  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  and  a  view  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  at  Cephalloma  for 
the  archtcologist  in  embryo ;  figures  of  Bes  and  Hi  for  the 
youthful  critic  of  ancient  art ;  the  Troehilus,  the  Egyptian  hare, 
and  a  Greek  fisherman  (with  a  line  about  as  thick  aa  his  rod)  for 
the  aspiring  naturalist  or  sportsman ;  whilst  a  young  Tuprnan 
can  feast  his  eyes  upon  Helen.  All  the  illustrations  are  well 
executed,  and  the  book  is  altogether  “  got  up  ”  in  a  style  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 

But,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  scholastic,  what  does  Dr.  White 
mean  by  making  his  Herodotus  talk  about  Minerva,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter?  An  ex-Cabinet  Minister  is  pardoned  for  haziness  about 
Latona’s  duties,  and  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  resorted  to  his 
Lempriere  without  shame  for  the  true  and  correct  account  of 
Autolycus.  But  a  schoolmaster  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  mytho¬ 
logical.  Dr.  White  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  mistranslate  the 
names  of  Greek  deities  by  the  Latin  names  of  quite  different 
gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  is  himself  a  sinner 
in  similar  matters;  but, if  we  are  to  believe  a  tithe  of  the  hard 
things  which  are  said  about  him,  there  is  all  the  less  reason  for 
mixing  him  up  w'ith  transgressions  which  he  did  not  commit. 
There  is  but  one  excuse  which  Dr.  White  could  plead  for  his 
error,  the  “sheer  ignorance”  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  chose  to 
set  up  in  his  own  defence.  Probably  Dr.  White  has  been  misled 
because  lie  wished  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  pedantry.  That 
is  a  feeling  which  deserves  nothing  but  praise  and  sympathy' ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  with  satisfaction  that  Dr.  White  has  ab¬ 
stained  from  changing  the  traditional  spelling  of  the  familiar 
Greek  names,  an  odious  form  of  easy  erudition  by  which  some 
indifferent  scholars  try  to  palm  off  their  inaccuracies.  But  Dr. 
White  has  carried  the  maxim  of  Aristotle  too  far ;  in  seeking  to 
avoid  that  extreme  (Exactitude)  to  which  he  is  naturally  prone  he 
has  tumbled  into  the  other  extreme  (which  is  a  nameless  state  of 
mind,  but  let  us  call  it  Bungling).  “  Examples  in  wickedness,” 
wrote  an  ancient  satirist,  “  do  their  bad  work  quickly  when  they 
come  to  the  mind  commended  by  strong  credentials.”  The 
favourite,  and  too  often  truthful,  excuse  for  a  schoolboy’s  blunder 
is  “  That  is  what  the  headmaster  said,  so  it  is  all  right.”  Dr. 
White  has  enabled  every  dunce  to  call  Aphrodite  by  a  name 
which  was  sometimes  associated  with  sewers  and  to  plead  that  he 
saw  it  done  in  print.  The  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  have  come 
in  for  rough  treatment  enough  without  undergoing  the  last  in¬ 
dignity  of  being  called  out  of  their  names. 

Dr.  White’s  arrangement  of  the  historical  events  is  clear,  in¬ 
telligible,  and  reasonably  consecutive,  without  unduly  changing 
the  order  of  the  original  narrative.  The  translation  is  well  done — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  seldom  obscure  and  sometimes  happy.  But  it 
is  not  interesting,  and  it  fails  where  a  light  touch  is  required,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  “  pious  aposiopesis  ”  passages  and  the  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  humour  in  the  account  of  the  Padmans.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
Dr.  White’s  book  does  not  use  the  mongrel  tongue  which  is  beloved 
of  translators  but  is  unmeaning  to  those  who  have  not  suffered 
a  classical  education  at  the  hands  of  a  bad  teacher.  Here  and 
there,  however,  the  true  Orbilius  ring  is  detected,  as  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dionysius,  when  he  is  haranguing  the 
Ionian  rebels,  “  We  are  to  be  free  men  or  slaves,  and  that  run¬ 
away  slaves.”  There  are  other  places  where  the  same  fault  is 


*  The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Herodotus;  being  Parts  of  the  History  of 
Herodotus.  Edited  for  Boys  and  Girls,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  S. 
White,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Berkeley  School,  &c.  With  Fifty  Illustrations. 
New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1884. 
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to  be  found,  but  “though  we  know  well  where  they  are,  we 
will  not  mention  them.”  Sometimes,  again,  Dr.  White  drops 
into  “newspaper  English”;  e.g.  when  I19  calls  Croesus  “a  reli¬ 
gious  person,”  or  tells  us  that  the  land  in  Egypt  was  divided 
in  “equal  share  allotments.”  Here  and  there  phrases  are  used 
in  a  sense  which  makes  them  sound  uncouth  or  inexact : — 
e.g.  “  Homer  heard  this  relation  ”  (P  version  of  the  story),  and 
Psammenitus  is  said  to  have  lived  with  Cambyses  “  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  violence.”  Dr.  White  might  with  advantage  have  been 
a  little  more  fastidious  about  the  form  of  some  of  his  words.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  view  of  his  duty  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  languages  is  entertained  by  a  writer  who  puts  “  agricultu¬ 
rist”  in  one  place  and  in  another  place  “  synchronistical.”  Nor  is 
“  colossuses”  a  pretty  word  to  read  or  pronounce,  although  we  are 
not  such  sticklers  for  classical  forms  as  the  old  lady  who  spoke  of 
“  Royal  Blue  omnibi.  “  There  are  not  many  obscurities  in  Dr. 
White’s  translation,  except  a  notable  one  in  the  account  of  the 
Scythians  taking  vapour-baths.  “  Transported  with  vapour,  they 
shout  aloud ;  and  this  serves  them  instead  of  washing.”  Dr. 
White  here  seems  to  impute  to  the  Scythians  an  undue  preference 
of  using  their  voices  to  washing  their  bodies. 

After  Mr.  Savce’s  book  about  Herodotus  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
find  another  book  about  Herodotus  which  ignores  all  scepticism 
as  to  the  Father  of  History’s  history.  No  doubt  the  credit  of 
Herodotus  will  live  down  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Sayce,  as  it  has 
triumphed  over  the  slanders  of  Critias,  the  Pseudo-Plutarc-hus  and 
“  poor  Josephus.”  It  is  also  true  that  a  book  for  boys  and  girls 
is  not  the  place  for  elaborate  discussions.  But  Herodotus  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  he  was  a  chartered  teller  of  stories,  and 
dates  (where  they  are  known)  are  dates.  As  Dr.  White  has  | 
allowed  himself  now  and  then  to  write  short  annotations,  he  j 
might  have  at  least  suggested  the  “  synchronistical  ”  difficulties  | 
about  the  famous  conversation  between  Solon  and  Croesus,  unless  I 
he  feared  that  the  moral  lesson  might  be  impaired  in  the  minds  of 
bis  boys  and  girls  by  asking  whether  it  was  ever  delivered  and 
laid  to  heart.  So,  again,  be  might  have  written  something  about 
the  Conspirators’  Debate.  Instead  of  discussing  its  authenticity, 
he  has  curtailed  it,  and  so  made  the  account  seem  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  it  seems  in  the  original  Greek.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  arguments  are  academically  interesting,  even  if  they  have 
no  historical  value;  nor  do  they  contain  anything  which  could 
injure  a  “ young  person’s”  moral  sense.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
Dr.  White  has  not  been  unduly  severe  in  the  excisions  which  had 
to  be  made  pudicitice  causa.  But  at  one  place  his  delicacy  has  led 
him  into  a  curious  oversight.  He  says  that  the  Egyptians  “  wear 
linen  garments,  constantly  fresh-washed,  thinking  it  better  to  be 
clean  than  handsome.”  The  puzzled  reader  might  well  ask,  “  Did 
Herodotus  (or,  we  may  ask,  does  Dr.  White)  think  that  it  is 
handsome  to  wear  linen  that  is  not  fresh-washed  ?  ”  The  fact  is 
that  an  omission  has  been  made,  properly  enough ;  but,  if  the 
offensive  statement  was  to  go,  with  it  should  have  gone  the  droll 
explanation.  Standing  where  it  does  it  is  nonsense.  Dr.  White 
is  unlucky  with  the  word  “  handsome,”  for  he  has  previously 
described  the  woman  Phya  as  “  wanting  in  three  fingers  and  in 
other  respects  handsome.”  All  the  same,  Dr.  White  has  brought 
out  a  very  handsome  volume. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

R.  JOSIAII  BOOTH’S  oratorio  Nehemiah ;  or,  the  Rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  (Ourwen  &  Sons)  is,  judging  from  the 
pianoforte  score  which  lies  before  us,  a  work  of  considerable 
originality  and  merit,  displaying  much  musical  knowledge  and 
artistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair,  nor  is  it  indeed  possible,  to  judge  of  the  orchestral  effect 
from  a  pianoforte  score ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  composer  has  benefited  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  in  this 
branch  of  musical  art.  Although  there  are  no  less  than  forty 
numbers  in  the  work,  it  is  not  tedious,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
melodious  writing ;  and  the  recitatives,  which  too  often  are  mere 
masses  of  conventional  padding,  in  this  case  are  intelligent  and 
characteristic.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  named 
respectively  “Preparation,”  “  Labour,”  and  “  Rest,”  in  which  the 
story  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  troubles  brought 
upon  the  builders  by  their  enemies  under  the  command  of 
Sanballat  and  Tobias,  is  narrated.  The  words  have  been  very 
skilfully  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Foxwell,  who,  although  he  has 
used  the  Scriptures  largely,  has  also  supplied  some  original  matter. 
Among  the  noteworthy  numbers  are  the  opening  chorus,  “  Weep, 
Israel  ” ;  the  trio,  with  chorus,  “  Remember,  0  Lord,  what  is  come 
upon  us,”  in  the  first  part ;  the  whole  of  the  music  for  the  46th 
Psalm,  “God  is  our  Refuge,”  and  especially  the  charming  solo, 
“  There  is  a  river,”  and  the  last  chorus,  “  0,  sing  unto  the  Lord,” 
in  the  second  part ;  and  the  chorus  for  youths  and  maidens, 
“  How  stately  the  towers,”  in  the  third  part.  The  oratorio 
will  certainly  repay  study,  and  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
programmes  of  the  many  choral  societies  of  the  country. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  send  us  a  “  Te  Deum,” 
“  Benedictus,”  “  Magnificat,”  and  “  Nunc  dimittis,”  by  Mr.  B. 
Agutter,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  which  are  finished  pieces  of  church 
music,  and  show  that  the  composer  is  influenced  by  a  high  ideal 


of  art,  and  brings  to  his  work  much  originality  and  learning.  The 
whole  are  dedicated  to  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley. 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas  &  Weber  we  have  received  two, 
songs,  “  Vieni  che  poi  sereno,”  the  charming  cavatina  from  Gluck’s 
opera  of  Semiramis,  which  all  admirers  of  the  music  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  music-drama  will  be  glad  to  know  they  can  procure 
in  this  form,  and  a  new  setting  of  Thomas  Ileywood’s  song,  “  Pack, 
clouds,  away,”  by  Miss  Jessie  Botterill.  We  may  say  that  Mis3 
Botterill  has  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
characteristic  of  the  many  settings  of  these  beautiful  words.  It 
has  a  freshness  of  style  and  vigour  of  treatment  which  remind  us 
of  some  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton’s  songs  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  original  and  very  effective.  The  same  publishers  send  ps 
“  Zwei  Clavierstiicke,”  by  Herr  F.  Lichtenstein,  two  little  pieces 
dedicated  to  Mme.  Viard-Louis,  which  are  easy  of  performance 
and  very  melodious,  and  will  become  favourites  with  performers  of 
limited  powers.  Signor  Giro  Pinsuti’s  “  Don’t  Forget  Me  ”  is  an 
effective  ballad  in  his  usually  happy  style ;  while  “In  Shadow- 
land  ”  is  a  pleasing  setting  by  him  of  some  touching  words  by  Rea. 
“  I  Mean  to  Wait  for  Jack,”  by  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick,  and  “  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Sweetheart,”  by  Mr.  Michael  Watson,  are  ballads  of  the 
usual  drawing-room  class  ;  but  they  are  hardly  calculated  to  add 
much  to  the  reputation  of  these  two  composers.  These  songs  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  Herr  Eugen  Wrycke’s 
“  Deuxieme  Sonate  Romantique  ”  (Mr.  C.  Jeffrysj  is,  like  his 
“  Sonate  Dramatique,”  a  musicianly  piece  of  work,  and  not  devoid 
of  interest.  Of  its  four  movements,  the  “Intermezzo”  and 
“Adagio”  are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  while  the  “Leggiero 
quasi  presto  ”  is  spritely  and  effective.  The  first  movement, 
“  Allegro  moderate, ”  is,  however,  to  our  mind  somewhat  laboured 
in  the  working  out. 

Four  songs  from  Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  are  also  before  us. 
“  Love’s  ever  at  Love’s  side,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Dyer,  is  a  very 
graceful  ballad,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  favourite ;  and 
“Sleep,  my  loved  one,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Redhead,  is  a  serenade  of 
much  beauty;  while  “Old  Chums,”  by  Mr.  William  Mason,  is  of 
the  robust  type  ;  and  “A  Lover’s  Reasons,”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Levey, 
is  a  very  pleasing  song,  to  some  words  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  by  M.  A.  Baines.  Of  pianoforte  music  from  the  same 
publishers,  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Trekell’s  “  Romanza  and  Scherzo,” 
from  a  sonata  in  F  Minor,  deserves  notice  as  a  good  specimen  of 
this  popular  composer’s  work  ;  and  a  “  Gavotte,”  by  Signor  Carl 
Yolti,  shows  the  composer  has  given  much  attention  to  this  form 
of  dance  music ;  while  two  sketches,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Beazley,  for  the 
violin,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  entitled  respectively 
“  Elegy  ”  and  “  Sympathy,”  will  be  welcomed  by  amateurs  as 
melodious  and  effective  pieces,  of  no  extraordinary  difficulty.  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen’s  song,  “  London  ”  (Novello),  will  commend  itself  to 
the  champions  of  the  municipality. 

The  following  songs  have  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Conrad 
Herzog  &  Co. : — “  Dreaming  of  Thee  ”  and  “  Only,”  both  by  Mr. 
Claude  Melville,  are  songs  of  considerable  merit,  and  should  be 
favourites;  while  Mr.  W.  Mason's  “  Thine,  and  Thine  Alone,”  is 
above  the  average  of  modern  ballads.  Miss  F.  R.  Winter’s  Irish 
songs,  “The  call  of  the  O'Sullivan  Beare,”  “  Una  og  Machree,” 
and  “  Our  Native  Land,”  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  are  characteristic  and  effective;  while  her  “Flowers,  lovely 
Flowers”  is  very  melodious  and  graceful;  and  Mr.  Claude 
Melville’s  “  Danse  Rustique  ”  is  a'  pretty  gavotte  for  the  piano¬ 
forte. 

From  Edinburgh  Messrs.  Paterson  &  Sons  have  sent  us  “Good 
Night,”  by  Fra.  Stella,  a  ballad  of  considerable  sweetness,  and 
the  following  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  : — “Mary,”  a  transcription 
of  the  ballad  “  Kind,  kind,  and  gentle  is  she”  ;  a  berceuse,  “  Dors, 
mon  enfant”;  and  “  Flodden,”  in  which  “The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest  ”  and  “  0  gin  I  were  where  Caddie  rins  ”  are  transcribed  for 
the  pianoforte  by  Signor  A.  Cunio,  all  of  them  displaving  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  another  transcription 
of  much  merit  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Everard,  under  the  name  of  “  Argyll," 
in  which  “  The  Chieftain’s  Lullaby”  and  “  Argjdl  is  my  Name” 
are  utilized,  and  a  very  spritely  gavotte,  by  Signor  E.  Boggetti, 
entitled  “Nell  Gwynne.”  Mr.  E.  L.  Hime’s  “On  Gossamer 
Wing  ”  is  a  delicate  little  piece  de  salon,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Mitchell’s  “  Primrose  ”  is  a  pretty  minuet  dedicated  to  the  Quill 
and  Quaver  Club.  The  “  Midlothian  Quadrilles,”  by  Ilerr  Otto 
Steinbach,  “The  Old  Times,”  Mazurka,  by  A.  Stelle/the  “Nigel 
Waltz,”  by  Mr.  Theo.  B.  IIvslop,  and  the  “  Saint  Cecilia  Waltz,” 
by  W.  R.  L.  M'Lean,  will  be  found  to  be  pleasing  pieces  of  dance 
music. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  VOLUME  of  M.  Emile  Montegul’s,  whether  it  be  new  or 
old,  always  puts  the  critic  who  knows  his  business  into  a 
good  humour.  We  may  not,  and  we  do  not,  always  agree  with 
M.  Montegut,  but  we  know  that  there  will  in  ali  his  books  be 
evidence  of  thought,  of  taste,  and  of  a  delicate  and  catholic  appre¬ 
ciation  such  as  no  other  French  critic,  now  that  Saint- Victor  is 
gone,  can  pretend  to.  The  book  before  us  (1)  deals  chiefly  with 


(1)  T.es  Puys-las.  l’ar  Emile  Montegut.  Deuxiimie  edition.  Paris: 
Haeliette. 
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painting,  and  it  was  written  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  but 
it  is  quite  fresh  and  readable  to-day.  There  is  only  one  important 
lacuna  in  it — the  absence  of  a  separate  paper  on  Vandyke — 
and  for  that  M.  Montegut  doubtless  had  his  reasons.  On 
nearly  all  the  other  famous  painters  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools  notes  will  be  found  here  which  are  curiously  free  from  the 
faults  of  most  purely  technical  art- criticism,  and  still  freer  from 
that  of  literary  art-criticism.  Here,  us  in  all  that  the  author 
writes,  there  is  perceptible  at  once  the  presence  of  general  critical 
principles,  and  the  absence  of  any  hard-and-fast  determination  to 
make  those  principles  do  for  anything  that  presents  itself  whether 
they  will  or  no.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  very  facility  and  many- 
sidedness  which  has  made  M.  Mont<5gut's  criticism  less  popular,  as 
it  would  appear,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  than  that  of 
certain  other  critics  who,  with  more  or  less  disguise,  apply  their 
foot-rules,  and,  if  the  subject  is  not  measurable  with  a  foot-rule, 
at  once  pronounce  it  to  be  a  bad  subject.  The  foot-rule  is  an 
instrument  which  seems  to  “  impose  ” ;  and  those  of  us  who  do 
not  affect  it  will  probably  always  have  the  character  of  lawless 
and  ill-regulated  persons  with  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

ST.  Jules  Simon  attempts  to  supply  the  history  of  the  Academy 
during  what  may  be  called  its  period  of  partial  eclipse  (2),  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  it  had  been,  as  the  Institute,  summoned  out 
of  the  complete  abeyance  into  which  the  suppression  of  the  three 
old  Academies  plunged  it  and  its  reorganization  by  the  First 
Consul.  It  is  a  book  of  merit  and  value,  or  it  would  not  be  M. 
Jules  Simon’s ;  but  perhaps  the  subject  could  have  been  better 
treated  at  less  length. 

M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  in  the  course  of  wandering  about  the  East 
in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  perfidious  Albion,  has  visited  Palestine, 
and  (as  he  has  a  full  right  to  do)  has  written  a  book  on  it  (3). 
The  result  of  his  visit  is  that  he  considers  himself  entitled  to 
affirm  that  M.  Renan  did  not  invent  all  the  poetry  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that,  if  you  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  or  near 
the  scene  of  its  original  delivery,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  com¬ 
position  of  very  considerable  beauty  and  merit.  We  really  are 
not  misrepresenting  the  ingenious  journalist ;  he  sums  the  matter 
up  totidem  veibis,  or  very  nearly  so.  When  one  has  done  laughing 
and  speculating  on  the  exact  relation  of  M.  Charmes  to  M.  de  la 
Palisse  of  venerable  memory,  it  is  fair  to  recognize  that  much  of 
his  book  is  written  with  creditable  vigour  and  scholarship. 

The  posthumous  poems  of  the  author  of  La  curee  (4)  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  all  M.  Lemerre’s  usual  taste,  and  deserve  to  be  added 
to  the  editions  of  his  earlier  work  by  all  who  possess  these  latter. 
But  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  melancholy  reading.  Long 
before  his  death,  the  other  day,  Barbier  had  lost  all  vestige  of  the 
sudden  poetic,  or  at  least  satiric,  fire  which  inspired  those  celeres 
ianibos  on  I  he  morrow  of  the  Revolution  of  J  uly,  and  the  most  that 
can  be  said  of  the  verses  contained  in  this  volume  is  that  they  are 
earnest  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  draw  a  spark  from  extinguished 
embers.  There  is  a  curious  blunder  of  personal  reminiscences 
among  them.  The  poet  tells  us  that  “  Mistress  Locart,  tille  du 
grand.  Scott,”  once  made  certain  remarks  to  him  in  which  she  said 
that  she  was  “  elevde  au  milieu  das  lacs."  That  we  are  quite  certain 
Sophia  Scott  never  said. 

M.  Marc  Monnier  (5)  confesses  honestly  that  when  a  friend  put 
into  his  hands  certain  manuscripts  of  Count  Joseph  Gorani,  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  who  Count  Joseph  Gorani  was ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his  readers  will  be  in 
similar  case.  Nevertheless  Gorani  was  an  interesting  person,  if  not 
a  supremely  interesting  one.  He  belonged  to  the  vast  army  of 
semi-cosmopolitan  adventurers  who  throng  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  if  he  was  rather  less  brilliant  than  some  of 
them,  he  was  rather  more  respectable.  He  carried  arms,  wrote  a 
great  deal,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  be  King  of  Corsica,  knew 
Voltaire  and  Mirabeau,  says  that  he  was  present  at  the  mysterious 
murder  of  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau  (he  calls  the  guardsman,  by  the 
way,  Le  Roi,  not  Paris),  and  in  other  ways  had  to  do  with  remark¬ 
able  things  and  people,  if  he  was  not  himself  remarkable. 
M.  Monnier  has  made  a  very  readable  volume  about  him. 

A  school-book  in  its  fourth  edition  usually  (not  always)  has 
some  value,  and  M.  Marchand’s  French  Conversation  (6)  is  not 
one  of  the  exceptions.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  the  phrases  are 
intelligibly  grouped  under  headings  embodying  the  chief  idio¬ 
matic  characteristics  of  French,  instead  of  being  purely  pro¬ 
miscuous  or  classed  merely  by  subject. 

We  must  notice  the  Christmas  number  of  the  useful  Journal 
general  de  la  Librairie  (7),  because  it  is  not  merely  useful,  but 
ornamental.  Made  up  as  it  is  with  advertisements  usually  con¬ 
taining  specimen  engravings  of  the  chief  Christmas  publications 
for  the  year,  it  offers  a  kind  of  irregular  album,  than  which  many 
regular  albums  are  much  less  attractive. 


(2)  Unc  acadcmie  sous  le  Virectuire.  Par  Jules  Simon.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levv. 

(3)  Voyage  en  Palestine.  Par  Gabriel  Charmes.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(4)  Poesies  posthumes.  Par  Auguste  Barbier.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(5)  Un  aventurier  italien.  Par  Marc  Monnier.  Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(6)  A  Few  Method  of  French  Conversation.  By-  Charles  Marchand. 
London  :  Griffith  &  Farran. 

(7)  Ktrennes  da  journal  general  de  la  Librairie  pour  1883.  Paris  :  Au 
cercle  de  la  Librairie. 


SEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

USSIAN  history  and  literature  have  begun  of  late  to  attract 
a  growing  share  of  attention.  M.  Rambaud’s  History,  Mr. 
Wallace’s  book,  and  Mr.  Schuyler’s  Life  of  Peter  the  Great  have 
all  been  more  or  less  popular.  When  Mr.  James  Millington,  there¬ 
fore,  undertook  to  translate  the  episodes  from  Russian  history  first 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  the  Viscount  E.  Melchior 
de  Vogue,  he  could  calculate  on  a  public.  The  True  Story  of 
Maseppa  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  the  title  of  the  volume,  but  it  includes 
the  story  ot  the  Czare witch  Alexis,  and  a  sketch  of  the  curious  scenes 
which  occurred  on  the  death  of  Catherine  II.  Of  these  three  the 
second  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  the  longest.  It  is  a 
horribly  painful  story,  but  Peter’s  conduct  compares,  on  the  whole, 
favourably  with  that  of  Philip  II.,  under  somewhat  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Russian  showed  all  the  barbarity  of  his  race, 
but  he  did  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  Alexis  was  obviously  an 
obstinate  fool,  who  only  abstained  from  rebellion  because  he  was 
an  utter  coward.  Poor  Don  Carlos  was  a  dangerous  maniac,  who 
should  have  been  kept  in  a  padded  room,  and  treated  with 
humanity.  Ilis  cold-blooded  father  killed  him  to  save  his  own 
vanity  from  the  unpleasantness  of  having  a  lunatic  alive  in  the 
sacred  House  of  Austria.  Mr.  Millington's  translation  is  bald  and 
hasty.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  excellently  by  print¬ 
ing  the  book  well  on  good  paper. 

Under  the  rather  pretentious  title  of  Atheism  and  the  Value  of 
Life  (Richard  Bentley)  Mr.  W.II.  Mallock  publishes  a  collection  of 
essays  which  he  says  “  will  be  found  to  embody  a  consecutive 
train  of  thought,  and  to  follow  one  another  in  a  connected  and 
logical  order.”  The  connexion  is  not  by  any  means  obvious ;  for,, 
even  after  hearing  all  Mr.  Mallock  has  to  say  on  both  subjects,  we 
still  find  a  gap  between  the  “  Lectures  and  Essays  ”  of  Professor 
Clifford  and  Lord  Tennyson's  “  Ballads  and  Poems.”  Stepping- 
stones  also  seem  needed  to  help  us  on  to  a  review  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  Such  and  a  dissertation  on  “  Atheistic  Methodism.” 
Of  course  these  papers  have  a  certain  unity  from  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  all  written  by  Mr.  Mallock,  and  each  contains  a  repe¬ 
tition,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  his  favourite  proposition.  As 
regards  their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  not  above  the  usual  modest, 
level  of  newspaper  or  magazine  reviewing.  Mr.  Mallock  is  fair 
enough  as  long  as  he  keeps  merely  to  giving  an  account  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  or  his  author;  but,  when  he  proceeds  to  criticize,  he  drops 
into  round  assertions  that  this  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong. 
Now,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  a  truism,  we  beg  to  point  out  that 
mere  assertion,  even  when  it  is  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  is  not 
criticism.  The  critic  is  the  man  who  says  “because”  and  then 
shows  why. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun  has  again  reprinted  some  of  his  letters 
from  China  to  the  Times.  The  Opening  of  China  (Field  &  Tuer) 
is  the  title  of  the  present  series.  It  is  less  the  opening  effected 
in  the  past  than  the  possible  opening  of  the  future  which  is 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  subject.  He  sketches  the  recent  history  of  our 
trade  with  China,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  how  it  may  be 
developed.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  Indian  opium  trade  Mr. 
Colquhoun  is  inclined  to  take  a  middle  course.  In  his  opinion 
opium  is  neither  a  mere  source  of  mischief  nor  so  harmless  as 
some  witnesses  seem  inclined  to  believe.  In  any  case,  that  vexed 
question  seems  likely  to  settle  itself  soon,  for  the  production  of 
native  opium  is  advancing  at  a  rate  which  promises  to  exclude  the 
Indian  article  from  the  Chinese  market.  At  the  end  Mr.  Colquhoun 
examines  the  various  trade  routes  to  China,  and  shows  how  they 
may  be  improved. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Hope's  Health  for  the  Maori  (Wellington  :  George 
Didsbury)  is  a  little  book  which  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to 
English  readers  because  it  indirectly  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  native  population  of  New  Zealand.  The 
author’s  aim,  however,  was  not  to  instruct  us,  but  them.  lie 
wishes  to  make  the  Maori  understand  that,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
perish  off  the  earth  before  the  Pakeha,  they  must  improve  their 
habits  of  life.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  strictest  attention  to 
cleanliness  would  save  a  perishing  race,  but  Mr.  Hope’s  advice  is 
none  the  less  good  in  itself.  If  the  Maori  must  disappear,  they 
may  save  themselves  from  much  suffering  by  giving  up  practices 
which  produce  or  aggravate  various  forms  of  disease. 

Mr.  Willoughby’s  work  on  Hygiene  (London  and  Glasgow : 
Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.)  is  intended  for  the  “  Pakeha  ”  himself.  It 
is  designed,  in  the  first  place,  for  “  the  students  reading  for  the 
examination  in  hygiene  held  by  the  Science  aud  Art  Department  ” ; 
but  it  will  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  general  reader.  The. 
author  goes  very  thoroughly  into  all  branches  of  his  subject, 
beginning  with  food,  going  on  to  houses,  from  thence  to  weather, 
discussing  the  value  of  exercise,  and  ending  with  “Injuries  and 
Accidents.”  On  his  way  he  touches  on  a  variety  of  other  and 
perhaps  equally  important  matters. 

“  The  burning  questions  of  the  day  which  this  work  endeavours 
to  discuss  occupy  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  thoughful  of  all 
classes,”  says  Mr.  E.  Adams,  in  the  preface  to  Wealth,  Work, 
and  Want  (London  Literary  Society).  The  burning  questions 
are,  of  course,  the  existence  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  general 
national  prosperity  and  the  unequal  division  of  wealth.  Mr; 
Adams  is  one  of  the  many  aud  sometimes  really  excellent  people 
who  are  shocked  to  see  the  widely  different  conditions  of  the 
capitalist  and  tho  labourer.  Like  so  many  others,  he  has  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  manual  labour  alone  produces  wealth,  and 
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argues  from  thence  that  the  present  division  is  radically  unjust. 
As  this  view  is  mainly  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  almost  useless 
to  argue  with  those  who  hold  it ;  but  there  is  one  consideration 
•which  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  overlook.  On  his  own  showing,  barely 
half  of  the  population  are  producers  of  wealth.  Now,  if  the 
existing  social  order  is  to  be  upset  for  their  benefit,  is  it  not  just 
possible  that  the  so-called  unproductive  classes  may  be  found 
ready  to  tight  for  their  advantages  ?  They  are-  certainly  strong 
enough. 

As  there  is  some  sense,  though  not  of  an  original  kind,  in 
Col.  South’s  Out  West  (Wyman  &  Sons),  we  are  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  trashy  book.  The  author  spoils 
what  little  he  has  to  say  by  introducing  pages  of  irrelevant  matter 
devoted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  bis  various  futile  love  afliiirs. 
He  went  out  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  many  others  have  done,  be  saw 
what  many  others  have  seen,  and  has  come  back,  and  told  it  all 
as  many  others  have  also  done. 

A  collection  of  the  Sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Service 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  published  with  a  prefatory  notice. 

A  Russian  grammar  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  - with  deferential 
awe,  and  we  shall  therefore  do  no  more  than  notice  the  appearance 
of  A  Russian  Manual ,  by  J.  Nestor-Schnurman  (Alien  &  Co.) 
It  is  neatly  bound,  handy  in  size,  and  clearly  printed.  The 
Russian  letters,  which  look  like  a  species  of  dropsical  Greek,  are 
highly  imposing. 

A  new  edition  is  publishing  of  Ellen  Middleton,  by  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton  (Richard  Bentley  &  Son). 

The  useful  Service  Almanack  (Harrison  &  Sons)  is  published 
for  1885. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  IIart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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“  THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  BORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nttheDORB 
G  ALLERY,  33  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Chriat  Leaving  the  Pnetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. _ 

’T'HE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES 

I  by  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  Luis  Jimenez's  New 
Picture,  “A  Competition,  1780,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’ 
GALLERIES,  3  and  6  Ilaymarket.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

rJMIE  RUN  of  the  SEASON.— THOMAS  BLINKS'S  four 

NEW  PICTURES.  “Trail.”  “Gone,”  **  Cheek.”  and  “Finish,”  are  now  on  View  at 
A  I'T  1 1 U  R  TOUT  I  i  A  SONS’  GALLERIES,  3  and  G  llu.vinarket,  S.W. 

TjHNE  ART  GLASS,  DECORA FIVE  FAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FItAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  62  Buckingham  Fulace  Road, 
London,  S. W,  Designs  free.  Reference  to  Weeks  given. 

rPHE  REMBRANDT  HEAD,  5  Vi*o  Street.— An  EXHI- 

BITION  of  a  COLLECTION  of  NEW  ETCHINGS,  and  of  some  SKETCHES  made 
in  Spain  by  Axel  Herman  Haig  ;  also  of  a  selection  by  Wilfred  Ball  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  oft.  lull  font  St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire  is  NOW'  ON  VIEW'  ut  the  above 
address.  Admission  and  Catalogue  free.  Robert  DUNTHORXE. 


OT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £100  and  £C0  respectively,  open  to 
all  ttrst-y  ear  Students,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  mi  Octoi  or  1883. 

Special  Classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  "PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC” 
and  “INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON,  and 
may  be  joined  ut  any  time. 

Entries  imiy  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  tor  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years;  also  lor  Dental  Students 
and  for  Qualified  Practitioners. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE 
Ren  ole. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


PITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE,  CENTRAL 

^  INSTITUTION,  Exhibition  Road,  S.W. 

The  Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  1G,  and  three  following 
days. 

The  following  Scholarships  are  offered  for  competition  : — 

1.  Cloth  workers’  Scholarship  of  £<>0  a  \  ear,  tenable  lor  three  years,  with  free  education. 

2.  T  he  Royal  Albany  Scholarship  of  £50  n  year  for  three  years. 

3.  Two  Mitchell  Scholarships  of  £30  a  year  for  two  years. 

Persons  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  are  'admitted  to  any  of  the  separate  courses. 
Further  particulars  ou  application. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS,  Director  and  Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  of  WALES, 

ABERYSTWITII. 

An  ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  MATHEMATICS  will  be  APPOINTED  forthwith. 
Salary  £135. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  testimonials  to  the  lion.  Secretaries,  27  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  on  or  be. ore  December  17. 

^December  1. 1884.  J.E \VIS  MORRIS?’}  Hon ■  Secretaries. 

T(  E  L  L  Y  COLL  E  G  E,  ~  T  A  V I  STOO  K.- 

1  V  The  TRUSTEES  have  REDUCED  the  FEES  at  KELLY  COLLEGE  to  £54  per 
annum  (for  boarders).  At  this  College  Boys  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  Navv, 
nml  other  examinations.  Junior  Boys  prepared  for  Public  Schools;  the  situation  is  healthy, 
the  buildings  spacious  and  airy;  there  is  a  large  Playground,  Fives  .1  hurts.  Gymnasium, 
and  Carpenter’s  Shop.  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  22,  19S5.— Apply  to  the  Head- 
M ASTER. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINA- 

"  TION  begins  17th  December.  Apply  to  the  Principal  for  particulars. 

TAADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

^  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  will  be  filled  up  in  June  next.  Candidates  must  have 
been  under  Fourteen  on  January  1,  1885.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the 
Warden.  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


j\/f  AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Master,  the 

'  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Ireland,  and  Craven 
Scholar — The  First.Tcrm,  1883,  wili  begin  on  WE1)NE>DAY,  January  14.  New  boy’s  will  be 
received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment.  The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  attention  is  given  to  young  boys,  and  there  is  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  scholarship  and  other  examinations.  Among  the  successes  gained  in  the  months 
J  une,  1882— June  188-1,  are  First  Classical  Scholarship,  Queen’s  ;  First  Classical  Scholarship, 
Kcblc  ;  Classical.  Scholarship,  Queen’s;  Mathematical  Scholarship,  St.  John’s;  Natural 
Science  Scholarship,  Jesus  ;  First  Classin  Final  Mathematical  School;  First  Class  in  Clas¬ 
sical  Moderations  ;  two  First  Classes  in  Mathematical  Moderations  ;  Accessit  to  Junior 
Mathematical  (University)  Scholarship.  Terms  in  the  si.ho  uhou.se  for  board,  tuition  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  school  subscriptions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum.  For  information 
relative  to  Choristers  hips,  Exhibitions,  uud  terms  lor  Day  Scholars,  apply  to  the  Reverend 
the  Master. 

1YT ATRICULATION  aM  other  EXAMS. -Rev.  W.  D. 

ALLEN,  from  1871 -1S81  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  assisted  by  a 
Cambridge  Scholar  and  Senior  Uptime,  takes  PUPILS  at  linden  Rectory,  Worthing.  Of 
:io  Pupils  in  three  years  three  only  have  failed  to  puss  at  the  first  attempt.  Highest  references 
in  Oxford  and  country. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE^ 

■*;?  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  lit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  SIXTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1833.  For  competition 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  otter  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Imliun  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  und  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  College. 
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THE  CASE  OF  TIIE  GREAT  TOWNS. 

THE  farmers  of  Aylesbury  have  frequently  gathered  to 
dine  or  to  meet  with  some  noteworthy  political  results, 
and  though  the  meeting  of  last  Wednesday  will  scarcely 
rank  very  prominently  in  the  fasti  of  the  doomed  borough, 
still  it  was  an  interesting  meeting.  Mr.  George  Russell, 
who  owes  his  political  existence  (and  perhaps  his  material 
existence  likewise)  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords, 
appears  to  think  that  that  institution  has  done  its  work  in 
producing  him,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abolished.  But  the 
hereditary  principle  had  amends  made  to  it  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  allusion  to  a  long  line  of  his  ancestors  who  repose  in 
Burnham  churchyard.  After  this  Sir  Charles  repeated  the 
customary  Government  account  of  the  compromise  (against 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  in  harmony  with  historical  facts),  eulogized 
single-member  districts,  and  proceeded  to  fall  foul  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  Certainly  we  do  not  expect  Sir  Charles 
Rilke  to  agree  with  us.  But,  as  he  has  plenty  of  good 
political  money,  so  far  as  argument  goes,  in  his  pocket,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  try  to  pass  money  of  such  doubtful 
value  as  garbled  quotation.  He  should  leave  Birmingham 
coin  to  Birmingham.  In  the  first  place,  the  Saturday 
Review ,  so  far  from  “  trying  to  get  up  a  scare  against 
single-member  districts,”  pointed  out  that  jubilation  and 
trepidation  were  equally  unwise.  In  the  second  place, 
Sir  Charles  Rilke,  in  glorifying  his  friend  Mr.  Jesse 
Rollings  (who  seems  to  have  been  brought  in  very  much 
by  the  head  and  shoulders),  omitted  half  the  sentence  he 
quoted.  The  Saturday  Review  remarked  that  the  new  dis¬ 
tricts  might  send  “  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
“  or  men  of  the  type  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett.”  It  was  left 
to  readers  to  distribute  the  parts  of  honest  man  and  thief. 
As  Sir  Charles  Rilke  is  so  sure  that  Mr.  Collings  is  the 
honest  man  (his  colleague,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  News  of  Wednesday,  speaks  much  less  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  the  member  for  Ipswich),  we  are,  after  his  own 
fashion  of  argument,  entitled  to  consider  that  he  regards  the 
lamented  member  for  Hackney  as  an  instance  of  the  type 
which  the  new  districts  should  not  return.  But  we  do  not 
pay  false  coin  with  false  coin ;  and  we  prefer  to  thank  Sir 
Charles  for  his  acknowledgment  of  the  palpableness  of 
our  hit. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  dealt  with  the  outcry  against  siDgle-member  dis¬ 
tricts,  he  dealt  with  a  subject  which  is  of  no  small  importance. 
It  will  probably  not  bo  very  easy  to  determine,  until  the 
approach  of  the  end  of  the  Parliamentary  recess,  what 
are  the  respective  probabilities  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill  as  a  whole  and  of  its  modification  in  any 
considerable  degree.  Speaking  roughly,  the  constituencies 
created,  maintained,  or  reorganized  at  this  new  political 
departure  fall  into  four  classes — the  small  one-member 
boroughs,  the  large  two-member  boroughs,  the  still  larger 
boroughs  which  are  to  be  divided  into  one-member  districts, 
and  the  new  county  divisions,  which,  strongly  resembling  as 
constituencies  under  the  Redistribution  Bill  merely  the  old 
rural  boroughs,  are  differentiated  from  them  as  far  as  the 
Franchise  Bill  is  concerned  by  the  existence  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  vote.  With  regard  to  three  of  these  classes  there 
has  been  very  little  evidence  of  any  revolt  or  difference 
of  opinion.  Most  of  the  dying  boroughs  were  prepared  for 
the  inevitable,  and  those  which  survive  in  a  mutilated  con¬ 


dition  are  of  the  opinion  of  Maecenas,  and  distinctly  prefer 
mutilation  to  extinction.  If  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
limit  of  disfranchisement  to  twenty  thousand  were  per¬ 
severed  with,  there  might  be  a  more  serious  feeling  in  this 
class ;  but  such  a  raising  is  not  at  present  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  any  person  of  the  slightest  weight  in  Parliament. 
The  two-membered  constituencies,  though  many  of  them  are 
in  proportion  treated  rather  shabbily,  are  happy  in  being  let 
alone.  As  to  the  new  county  divisions,  they  are  still  dans 
le  neant,  or  at  most  souls  waiting  for  embodiment,  and 
without  any  organ  of  expression.  There  remains  the  im¬ 
portant  class  of  the  large  boroughs,  existing  or  to  be 
created,  under  the  system  of  single-member  divisions ;  and 
in  this  class  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  same  approval  or 
the  same  absence  of  disapproval  exists.  On  the  contrary,  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  disapproval  has  been  manifested 
already,  and  it  depends  very  much  on  the  will  and  the  tact 
of  such  opponents  of  the  Bill  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  and 
Mr.  Courtney  whether,  during  the  two  months  which  will 
pass  before  Parliament  meets  again,  this  disapproval  ends 
in  a  formal  opposition  to  the  one-member  system  in  large 
boroughs  or  not. 

The  lead  in  the  protest  against  division  has  been  taken  by 
Manchester,  but  the  same  feeling  exists  very  strongly  at 
Leeds,  and  appears  to  be  entertained  to  some  extent  at 
Birmingham.  If  Liverpool  is  quoted  on  the  other  side,  it 
is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  is  believed  to  be  in 
great  part  the  invention  of  a  prominent  local  politician  in 
that  town  who  calls  himself  a  Tory;  though  some  of  the 
results  of  his  connexion  with  Liverpool  Toryism  have 
been  scarcely  such  as  to  recommend  him  to  the  party. 
It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  no  few  Liverpool  Conser¬ 
vatives  and  many  Liberals  feel  the  same  distaste  to  the 
proposed  morcellement  which  is  felt  by  all  prominent  poli¬ 
ticians  on  both  sides  at  Manchester  and,  more  or  less,  in 
the  great  towns  throughout  the  country.  We  confess 
that  we  are  unable  to  discern  anything  ludicrous,  as  one 
London  newspaper  has  discerned  it,  in  the  disinclination 
of  men  who  have  grown  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
city  or  town  as  a  town  or  city  to  see  its  political  iden¬ 
tity  and  unity  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  wards.  But  the 
sense  of  humour  possessed  by  the  Times  has  always  been 
peculiar.  Putting  aside,  however,  the  question  whether 
it  is  absurd  in  a  Manchester  man  to  have  a  sentimental 
liking  for  Manchester,  and  in  a  Liverpool  man  to  prefer 
being  represented  by  the  member  for  Liverpool  rather  than 
by  the  member  for  Scotland  Road  or  the  member  for 
Prince’s  Landing-stage,  the  question  whether  these  un¬ 
doubtedly  respectable  feelings  can  be  met  in  any  practical 
fashion  is  that  which  must  be  practically  dealt  with.  And 
here  the  preposterous  device  which  has  been  suggested  in 
some  quarters — that  each  large  borough  should  choose  its 
own  mode  of  representation — may  be  dismissed  at  the  outset. 
If  any  political  leader  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  consent  to 
such  a  plan  it  could  not  possibly  work,  and  it  would  intro¬ 
duce  an  anomaly  more  anomalous  than  any  of  those  which 
are  being  done  away  with.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Bill 
could  be  altered  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  large  towns 
would  be  by  establishing  a  new  and  uniform  method  of 
voting  for  all  boroughs  returning  more  than  two  members, 
whether  metropolitan  or  provincial.  In  this  there  would 
be  at  least  no  greater  anomaly  than  there  is  left  between 
the  single-member  and  the  double-member  constituencies, 
and  on  grounds  of  symmetry  little  could  be  said  against  it. 
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But  there  is  only  one  means  by  which  this  scheme  could 
be  carried  out  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  that  is  the 
cumulative  vote.  In  the  use  of  that  vote  there  are  none  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  made  proportional  representation 
a  by-word.  It  is  already  familiar  in  School  Board  elections 
to  most  of  those  who  would  be  politically  invested  with  it, 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  results  in  those 
elections  have  been  particularly  encouraging,  yet,  consider¬ 
ing  the  apathy  of  voters  and  the  scant  attractiveness  of  the 
position  to  members,  the  results  have  not  been  so  bad  as 
they  might  have  been.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means 
arguing  for  the  cumulative  vote ;  we  are  merely  pointing 
out  that,  if  the  advocates  of  proportional  representation  and 
the  advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  large  towns  wish  to  make 
any  valid  fight  at  all,  the  cumulative  vote  is  the  only  battle- 
horse  on  which  they  have  the  least  chance  of  lighting  with 
success.  Perhaps  even  that  chance  is  not  very  great, 
lladicals,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  shown,  detest  the 
cumulative  vote  because  of  the  freedom  of  choice  and  action 
which  it  leaves  to  individuals,  and  the  protection  it  gives  to 
minorities.  Mr.  Bright’s  delightful  horror  at  that  wic  ked 
Homan  Catholic  priest  who  managed  somewhere  to  get  in 
at  the  top  of  the  poll  is  no  doubt  shared  by  many  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  political  co-religionists.  It  is  undeniable,  too,  that 
the  cumulative  vote  would  make  it  easier  for  some  very 
objectionable  persons — Irish  Nationalists,  anti- vaccina¬ 
tionists,  the  followers  of  that  amiable  Christian,  the  Bev. 
Dawson  Burns,  whose  Gospel  reads,  “  If  any  be  thirsty  let 
him  be  thirsty  still,”  Georgites,  syphilophilists,  and  the 
like — -to  get  into  Parliament,  a  disagreeable  consequence 
from  which,  however,  the  single-member  district  system  is 
far  from  being  wholly  free.  Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  various  devotees  of  proportional  representation 
who  apparently  at  present  hug  each  his  own  doxy  with  an 
ardour  incomprehensible  to  outsiders  will  consent  to  give 
the  dear  creature  up  for  another.  Lastly  it  remains  also 
to  be  seen  whether  in  the  places  affected,  including  London 
(for  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  London  out  with  any 
chance  of  success),  sufficient  unanimity  of  opinion  can  be 
elicited  to  make  a  formidable  show  in  Parliament.  These 
are  the  matters  which  the  advocates  of  municipal  unity 
in  political  representation  have  to  consider,  and  we  shall 
watch  with  a  benevolent  interest  the  results  of  their  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  fallacy  to  which  they 
will  do  well  to  direct  their  attention,  as  it  has  already 
been  expressed  more  than  once.  Some  ignorant  Badicals  go 
about  saying  that  it  is  a  shame  that  one  man  should  have 
double  or  treble  as  many  times  the  voting  power  of  another, 
and  that,  if  cumulative  voting  were  adopted,  a  Liverpool 
voter  would  have  nine  times  the  voting  power  of  a  Wigan 
voter.  Of  course  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
simply  nine  distributable  ninths  of  a  vote  instead  of  an  un¬ 
distributed  plumper.  The  fallacy  is  so  gross  that  it  needs 
no  exposition,  but  merely  indication.  Yet,  as  it  has  been 
more  than  once  enunciated  in  the  discussion  already,  it 
seems  as  well  that  it  should  be  indicated. 


THE  MIGNONETTE. 

THE  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Dudley  and 
Stephens  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  already 
been  respited  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  No  one,  of 
course,  supposed  for  an  instant  that  it  would  be  carried  out. 
The  really  important  point  was  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  authoritatively  pronounced  the  gravest 
of  crimes,  and  that  course  has  been  followed  with  all  due 
solemnity.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  striking 
and  impressive  than  Tuesday’s  ceremony.  The  substance 
of  what  occurred  was  striking.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  done  was  impressive.  The  highest  Court  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  realm  assembled  to  give  its  reasons  for 
answering  in  a  particular  way  a  question  of  momentous 
gravity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  any  doubt  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  as  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  the 
facts  found  by  the  jury,  the  result  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  society,  and  most  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  English 
law.  We  are  happily  not  bound,  and  we  therefore  shall 
not  attempt,  to  repeat  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which 
was  given  at  the  trial.  Most  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  leading  facts,  and  all  those  who  know  them  must  wish 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  them.  Enough  in  this  place 
to  say  that  Dudley  and  Stephens,  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hunger  by  famine,  “  deliberately  and  of  their 
“  malice  aforethought  ”  took  the  life  of  Biciiard  Parker  in 


order  to  prolong  their  own.  A  moralist  might  dismiss  the 
sickly  speculations  raised  in  some  quarters  over  the  story 
with  the  immortal  lines  of  the  poet  who  was  so  great  a 
satirist  because  he  was  so  much  besides — 

Suramura  crede  nefas  animam  piwferre  pudori, 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

A  judicial  tribunal  is,  however,  bound  by  the  narrower  and 
more  arbitrary  rules  of  precedent  and  usage.  We  may 
perhaps  congratulate  ourselves  as  Englishmen  on  the  fact 
that  from  first  to  last  no  authority  worthy  of  the  name  has 
been  adduced  from  the  annals  of  English  jurisprudence  by  the 
learned  and  able  counsel  for  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston,  before  whom  they  were  tried  at  the  Exeter 
Assizes,  was  clear  and  unfaltering  in  his  direction  to  the 
jury,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  only  invited  them  to 
return  a  special  verdict,  because  he  found  that  their  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  men  might  warp 
their  sense  of  justice,  and  interfere  with  their  obedience  to 
the  law.  When  the  matter  first  came  up  for  consideration 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  the  Judges  stopped  the 
Attorney- General,  who  appeared  for  the  Crown,  and 
desired  at  once  to  hear  what  could  be  said  in  support  of  the 
noveland  dangerous  propositions  advanced  for  the  defence.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Collins’s  argument,  they  intimated 
that  their  opinion  in  favour  of  a  conviction  was  unshaken, 
but  they  took  time  to  decide  in  what  form  their  reasons 
might  best  be  presented.  The  result  of  the  delay  was  the 
j  udgment  of  the  Court  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice 
on  Tuesday. 

The  document  then  read  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  high  office  and  of 
this  serious  occasion.  In  gravity,  in  dignity,  and  in  subdued 
eloquence,  it  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  There  is  nothing 
Pharisaical  or  over-nice,  nothing  puritanical  or  overstrained, 
in  Lord  Coleridge’s  exhaustive  and  conclusive  vindication 
of  first  principles.  He  made  every  allowance  for  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  human  nature.  He  spoke  of  the  prisoners  with 
a  careful  abstinence  from  unreflecting  or  indiscriminate 
harshness.  ITe  alluded  with  real  pathos  to  the  weakness  of 
frail  mortality  in  circumstances  of  overwhelming  horror. 
But  not  the  less  he  did  his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  criminal 
law  in  laying  down  the  unassailable  doctrine  that  wilful 
homicide,  not  committed  in  self-defence  against  a  wrongful 
act,  is  murder.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  that  simple 
statement  disposes  of  the  entire  controversy.  As  an  instance 
of  the  argument  d  fortiori,  nothing  could  well  be  stronger 
than  Lord  Coleridge’s  analogy  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
“  If  a  person,”  says  that  illustrious  Judge,  “being  under 
“  necessity  for  want  of  victuals  or  clothes,  shall  upon  that 
“  account  clandestinely  and  animo  farandi  steal  another’s 
“  goods,  it  is  felony,  and  a  crime  by  the  law  of  England 
“  punishable  with  death.”  Lord  Coleridge  might  well 
ask  what  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  held  that  hunger 
did  not  excuse  larceny,  would  have  thought  of  the  theory 
that  it  was  a  justification  for  murder.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  discuss  Bacon’s  famous  instance  of  the  two 
men  on  a  plank.  As  it  occurs  in  the  same  passage 
with  the  words  “  If  a  man  steals  viands  to  satisfy  his 
“  present  hunger,  this  is  no  felon}'-  or  larceny,”  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  of  any  real  weight.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
as  Bacon,  according  to  Harvey,  wrote  of  science  like  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  so  he  sometimes  wrote  of  law  like  an 
essayist  or  philosopher  rather  than  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  was  cited  by  counsel  as  upholding  Bacon’s  view, 
and  his  language  is  undeniably  vague.  But,  as  he  says 
that  he  did  not  mean  it  to  include  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
Court  was  not  compelled  formally  to  differ  from  him.  No 
other  text- writer  could  even  plausibly  be  quoted  in  defence 
of  Dudley  and  Stephens.  The  extreme  caution  of  the 
Criminal  Code  Commissioners  makes  it  impossible  for  either 
side  to  rely  upon  them.  “  We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest,^ 
they  say,  “  that  necessity  should  in  every  case  be  a  j  ustifica- 
“  tion.  We  are  equally  unprepared  to  suggest  that  neces- 
“  sity  should  in  no  case  be  a  defence.”  From  such  phrases 
so  employed  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  Mr.  Browning’s 
nne  poem,  “  Ivan  Ivanovitch,”  is  a  better  guide  than  these 
elegant  platitudes. 

It  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  no  such  case  as 
that  of  Dudley  and  Stephens  has  ever  been  tried  in  an 
English  court  before.  The  efforts  of  counsel  to  produce 
parallels  wholly  failed.  The  supposed  instance  of  the 
“  seven  English  sailors,”  alleged  to  have  been  acquitted  in 
similar  circumstances,  is  worth  nothing  at  all.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Puffendorf,  and  in  the  Commentary  on  Giiotius  ; 
but,  when  traced  to  its  source,  resolves  itself  into  the 
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rumoured  dictum  of  a  judge  in  the  island  of  St.  ICitt’s,  de¬ 
livered  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
St.  Kitt’s  belonged  partly  to  England,  partly  to  France. 
Then  there  is  a  case  wliich,  if  the  subject  were  not  so 
dreadful,  might  be  called  ludicrous,  and  which  maybe  found 
in  Wharton  on  Homicide.  There  it  was  held  by  an 
American  judge  that  sailors  had  no  right  to  throw  pas¬ 
sengers  overboard,  because  the  persons  so  treated  ought  to 
be  chosen  by  ballot.  This  method  of  selection  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  American  judge,  be  a  form  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  Providence ;  and  we  need  not  waste  any  more  words 
on  such  blasphemous  absurdity.  Lord  Mansfield’s  decision 
that  the  Governor  of  Madras  was  once  rightly  deposed  by 
his  Council  was  cited  in  argument,  but  is  about  as  relevant 
as  the  copybook  maxim  that  necessity  (like  the  American 
judge  already  mentioned)  knows  no  law.  The  Court, 
constituted,  besides  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  his  four 
most  experienced  colleagues,  was  really  driven  back  to  the 
elementai’y  considerations  on  which  all  civilized  systems  of 
jurisprudence  profess  to  be  founded.  To  protect  the  rights 
of  the  weak  when  confronted  by  the  violence  of  the 
strong,  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  all  law  exists.  If 
Dudley  and  Stephens  had  been  acquitted,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed.  It 
would  have  been  proclaimed  from  the  very  temple  and  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  justice  that  might  meant  right,  that  men  could 
be  judges  in  their  own  cause,  that  self-preservation 
excuses  everything,  that  for  the  helpless  the  only  prospect 
was  oppression  and  contempt.  Dudley  and  Stephens  com¬ 
mitted  a  very  base  and  wicked  act.  Their  sufferings  have 
been  graphically  depicted,  and  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  them.  Those  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  should 
not,  it  is  said,  condemn  men  subject  to  privations  which  are 
beyond  description  or  imagination.  This  seems  to  us  a 
fallacious  plea.  What  any  one  would  do  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  question  which  human  tribunals  cannot,  and  are 
not  asked  to,  solve.  “We  are  often,”  said  Lord  Coleridge 
truly  and  finely,  “  we  are  often  compelled  to  set  up  standards 
“  we  cannot  reach  ourselves,  and  to  lay  down  rules  which 
“  we  could  not  ourselves  satisfy.”  But  the  depositaries  of 
power  must  hold  fast  to  principles  without  which  the  earth 
would  indeed  be  full  of  darkness  and  cruel  habitations. 


LEGISLATION  BY  COMPROMISE. 

THE  late  compromise  or  truce  between  the  two  parties, 
as  represented  by  their  leaders,  may  be  considered 
■either  with  reference  to  the  special  merits  of  the  joint 
arrangement,  or  as  a  novelty,  destined  perhaps  to  be  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  settlement  of  a  grave  controversy  is  approved 
by  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion.  The  conflict  might 
have  been  prolonged ;  but  in  the  long  run  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  secured  moi’e  favourable 
terms.  Opposition  to  the  Bill  which  is  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  had  been  judiciously,  though  unwill¬ 
ingly,  abandoned  in  the  last  Session,  and  it  was  obviously 
inevitable  that  any  plan  of  Redistribution  would  still 
further  increase  the  power  of  the  numerical  majority.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Norti-icote  in  their  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  threw  nothing  away  which  it  was  possible 
to  retain ;  and  they  have  secured  to  their  party  a  freedom  of 
action  which  might  have  been  compromised  by  an  obstinate 
and  hopeless  resistance.  The  Conservatives,  though  their 
numbers  may  be  diminished,  and  though  their  prospect  of 
office  will  be  remote,  have  no  temptation  and  no  disposition 
to  follow  the  absurd  and  discreditable  example  of  the 
reactionary  parties  in  the  French  Republic.  The  Legitimists 
and  Bonapartists  who  habitually  vote  for  the  proposals  of 
Jacobins  and  Socialists  will  find  no  imitators  in  England. 
The  friends  of  order,  having  shared  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Constitution,  will  do  their  utmost  to  cause  it  to  be 
administered  on  their  own  principles,  instead  of  trying  to 
reduce  it  to  extravagance  and  impossibility.  Irresponsible 
partisans  who  may  from  time  to  time  coalesce  with  the  I  rish 
Nationalists  will  not  be  aided  or  countenanced  by  their 
leaders. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Opposition  had  no  means 
•of  forcing  a  dissolution.  If  any  other  issue  had  been  raised 
than  that  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage,  an  appeal  to 
the  constituency  might  perhaps  have  reversed  the  position 
of  parties.  The  uniform  miscarriage  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  policy  of  the  Government  must  have  caused  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  Government  might  perhaps 


have  been  successfully  attacked  if  the  public  attention  had 
not  been  diverted  to  the  Franchise  Bill.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  perverse  ingenuity,  reverses  the 
relation  of  domestic  and  foreign  politics  ;  but  he  may  be 
certain  that  the  critics  of  the  Majuba  capitulation  and  the 
Suakim  expedition  were  thinking  of  South  Africa  or  of 
Egypt  and  not  of  household  suffrage.  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  resentment  and  distrust  has  only  been  re¬ 
strained  from  public  utterance  by  the  excitement  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  and  its  attendant  measure  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  Government  proposed  to  create  an  additional  electorate 
of  three  millions,  the  actual  voters  would  have  been  unable 
to  deliver  a  conclusive  verdict.  The  Conservatives,  if 
they  had  obtained  a  majority  at  a  general  election, 
would  have  immediately  encountered  a  popular  denial  of 
the  competency  of  an  unreformed  Parliament  to  determine 
the  party  struggle.  The  mass  of  claimants  of  the  franchise 
united  with  a  large  minority  of  the  existing  constituency 
would  have  given  strength  to  a  formidable  agitation ;  and 
eventually  even  a  Conservative  Government  would  have 
been  forced  to  propose  the  extension  of  household  suffrage 
to  counties.  The  course  of  events  has  been  less  disastrous, 
though  the  result  may  justify  grave  uneasiness.  The  Oppo-‘ 
sition  has,  through  the  prudent  and  skilful  conduct  of  its 
leaders,  asserted  its  just  claim  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
policy  and  legislation.  The  various  provisions  of  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill  cannot  yet  be  confidently  assigned  to  their 
respective  authors;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Conservatives 
have  gained  more  than  they  would  have  secured  by 
obstinate  resistance. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  question.  In 
political  controversies  it  is  possible  that  extreme  parties 
may  be  in  the  right ;  but  the  contingency  is  exceptional,  and 
it  is  easier  to  repair  the  fault  of  undue  moderation  than 
to  correct  the  results  of  violence  and  passion.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  first  Reform  Bill  would  have  been 
rendered  more  innocuous  if  the  waverers,  as  they  were  called, 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  Lord  Grey  to  introduce  the 
modifications  which  would  have  induced  them  to  withdraw 
their  opposition.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  thoroughly  dis¬ 
liked  all  projects  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  declared  that  if 
a  Bill  of  the  kind  was  to  be  passed,  it  ought  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive  and  bold.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it 
possible  to  raise  the  franchise  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Metropolitan  boroughs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  steadily  refused 
to  become  in  any  form  responsible  for  a  measure  which  by 
an  error  in  political  perspective  he  regarded  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  precursor  of  revolution.  On  the  whole,  it  may  now  be 
asserted  that  a  sweeping  Reform  Bill  was  then  to  be 
preferred  to  a  tentative  and  hesitating  measure.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  if  it  were  once  assumed 
that  legislation  on  the  subject  was  expedient.  The 
introduction  of  household  suffrage  for  boroughs  in  1867 
finally  determined  the  county  franchise  as  soon  as  the 
country  should  resolve  on  a  further  change.  The  Redistri¬ 
bution  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  consisted  of 
details  which  were  eminently  adapted  to  discussion,  and 
therefore  to  compromise.  There  could  be  no  rigid  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  limit  of  population  which  was  to  entitle  a  con¬ 
stituency  to  separate  representation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generous  boldness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  overtures  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  gave 
great  offence  to  some  of  his  supporters.  The  settlement  of 
a  grave  controversy  by  friendly  intercourse  is  a  breach  or 
an  interruption  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  party  warfare. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  publicly  and  repeatedly 
offered  to  the  Opposition  a  share  in  the  process  of  Redistribu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  formal  visits  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  to  Downing  Street  greatly 
disturbed  the  complacency  of  the  ultra-Radical  faction.  No 
class  of  politician  is  narrower  or  more  bigoted  in  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  familiar  traditions ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  negotiations  were  incompatible  with  the  received  theory 
and  practice  of  government  by  party.  To  many  zealots 
victory  is  more  acceptable  than  its  prize ;  and  even  a  demo¬ 
cratic  scheme  of  Redistribution  would  have  been  discredited 
by  its  connexion  with  an  agreement  among  habitual  anta¬ 
gonists.  Even  on  the  Conservative  side  there  were  some 
audible  murmurs ;  but  well-informed  members  of  the  party 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  precedents  for  judicious 
moderation.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  although  nearly  all  the  peers, 
including  their  great  leader  himself,  disapproved  of  the  actual 
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measure.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  concei  t  of  Lord  Cairns  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  notwithstanding  the  excusable  indignation  of 
Lord  Derby.  The  joint  introduction  of  the  Redistribution 
Bill  is  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  both  for  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  and  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

More  questionable  arrangements  have  sometimes  been 
made  by  Ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition  for  personal 
reasons.  In  1857  Lord  Derby’s  Government  through  Sir 
Edward  Lytton,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  were 
anxious  to  ratify  and  perpetuate  the  alliance  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  then  inclined  to  form  with  the  Conservative 
party.  For  this  purpose  they  devised  the  fantastic  and  pro¬ 
bably  illegal  scheme  of  appointing  him  an  Extraordinary 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  they 
afterwards  gravely  received  and  deposited  in  some  suit¬ 
able  pigeon-hole  an  elaborate  Deport  in  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  protected  Bepublic 
by  giving  facilities  for  the  impeachment  of  future  High 
Commissioners.  No  absurder  mission  ever  produced  a 
more  ridiculous  result ;  but,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conduct 
had  been  more  practically  important,  Parliament  would 
have  been  ousted  of  its  control  over  public  policy.  Lord 
Derby  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  could  not  disavow  their 
agent ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell, 
then  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  took  good  care  not  to  drive 
Mr.  Gladstone  permanently  into  the  hostile  ranks  by 
questioning  his  Ionian  policy.  Their  prudence  was  rewarded 
by  his  acceptance  in  1859  of  office  in  a  Liberal  Government. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  canvassed  the  county  of  Flint 
for  a  Conservative  candidate.  Many  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Gladstone,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  experiment  on 
his  own  party  allegiance,  induced  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
to  accept  the  office  of  Second  Commissioner  in  the 
negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  humiliating  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  result  in  this  instance  was  the  same; 
for  the  Opposition  was  precluded  from  criticizing  the  treaty 
through  natural  unwillingness  to  censure  one  of  its  most 
respected  leaders.  It  is,  of  course,  not  known  whether  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  may  have  been  outvoted  by  his 
colleagues,  all  of  whom  were  his  political  opponents.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  in  the  hopo  of  rendering  public 
service ;  but  he  occupied  a  false  position  in  sharing  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  would  certainly  not  be  exacted  by 
his  own  habitual  allies.  Independent  criticism  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  most  useful  function  of  a  party  in  Oppo¬ 
sition.  In  the  two  instances  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  Government  protected  itself  by  an  illegitimate  con¬ 
trivance  against  the  risk  of  Parliamentary  censure.  The 
late  participation  of  the  Opposition  leaders  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Bedistribution  Bill  bore  a  different  and  more 
satisfactory  character.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  represented  their  own  party,  and  not  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  which  they  dealt  on  equal  terms.  They 
also  performed,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  the  duty  of 
criticism  which  in  the  circumstances  would  have  been  less 
efficiently  discharged  in  public  debate. 


THE  SAUCY  TYBURNIA. 

WE  have  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  Captain,  crew,  and 
passengers  of  the  trading  yacht  Tyburnia.  This  vessel, 
which  has  been  chartered  by  the  Pleasure  Sailing  Yacht 
Company,  is  roaming  about  the  world  in  search  of  adven¬ 
tures  and  money  in  a  fine  old-world  style.  What  success 
she  has  had  in  earning  money  we  do  not  know ;  but  the 
adventures  have  begun  already.  The  Tyburnia  is  carrying 
sixteen  passengers,  four  of  them  ladies,  and  a  cargo  of 
notions  to  help  to  pay  her  way.  New  Orleans  is  her  ulti¬ 
mate  destination,  and  it  is  to  be  reached  by  way  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  plan  of  the  voyage  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  imagination  of  the  ingenious  man  who  con¬ 
ceived  it.  Much  honour  is  also  due  to  the  passengers  who 
preferred  roaming  at  large  in  this  fashion  to  slavishly 
running  from  port  to  port  in  a  steamer.  To  make  every¬ 
thing  perfect  a  captain  has  been  chosen  who  has  been  well 
trained  in  the  more  risky  kinds  of  trading.  Captain 
Kennaley  is  an  old  blockade-runner,  and  has  doubtless 
learned  how  nice  it  is  to  make  a  little  money  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  of  business.  His  passengers  are  manifestly 
not  the  cold-blooded  sort  of  people  who  would  discourage 
him  from  any  enterprise  of  an  exciting  character. 

With  all  the  elements  of  an  adventure  on  board,  the 


Tyburnia  sailed  into  a  most  appropriate  place.  About  the 
middle  of  November  she  reached  Madeira.  Captain 
Kennaley,  who  obviously  knows  his  Portuguese  custom¬ 
house,  informed  the  authorities  that  he  had  not  come  to- 
trade,  but  was  merely  on  his  way  to  Jamaica  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  in  ballast.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Custom-houses,  as  everybody  who  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
dealings  with  them  knows,  are  organized  to  serve  a  double 
purpose.  The  first  is  to  make  honest  trade  as  difficult  as- 
possible  by  multiplying  regulations.  The  second  is  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials  by  means  of  fines 
and  bribes,  made  necessary  by  the  said  regulations.  As 
Captain  Kennaley  had  naturally  no  wish  to  pay  either  fine 
or  bribe,  he  declared  his  ship  in  ballast,  and  waited  till  his 
passengers  had  seen  enough  of  Madeira.  Then  he  found  a 
purchaser  for  some  of  his  notions,  and  innocently  asked 
when  he  could  send  them  into  the  Custom-house.  Now,  as 
so  experienced  a  seaman  must  have  been  well  aware, 
a  vessel  which  is  going  to  do  trade  in  a  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese  port  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  cargo,  whether  it  is  to  be  landed  or 
not.  He  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  much  surprised  when, 
the  Portuguese  Customs  officials  flew  into  something  like- 
a  rage  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  Tyburnia' s  character, 
and  began  to  talk  of  fines  and  bring  accusations  of 
smuggling.  The  thing  was  utterly  informal,  and  presented 
far  too  good  an  opportunity  to  gentlemen  who  live  chiefly 
by  mulcting  foreign  traders.  Perhaps  Captain  Kennaley 
thought  he  had  put  the  Custom-house  in  a  difficulty;, 
perhaps  he  trusted  his  purchaser  on  shore  to  do  the  necessary 
bribing.  If  so,  he  was  disappointed.  Permission  to  land 
the  cai'go  was  refused,  and  the  Tyburnia,  was  threatened 
with  an  embargo,  a  lawsuit,  and  a  fine.  It  was  a  weakness 
in  the  Captain  not  to  have  smuggled  bis  goods  on  shore 
already ;  but  with  this  one  exception  his  behaviour  was- 
worthy  of  a  British  seaman.  He  called  his  passengers  together 
and  announced  his  intention  of  clearing  out  in  spite  of  the 
Custom-house.  According  to  one  report,  he  informed  the 
Portuguese  authorities  that  if  any  carbineer  or  other  agent 
came  on  board  the  Tyburnia  to  enforce  the  embargo  he 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water.  As  he  is  obviously  the 
man  to  keep  his  word,  no  Portuguese  was  sent  near 
his  vessel.  The  authorities  took  the  vigorous  course  of 
threatening  to  fire  on  him  from  the  Loo  Bock.  But  Captain 
Kennaley  had  seen  many  others  outside  Charleston,  and 
the  others  were  better  armed  than  the  Loo  Bock.  This 
formidable  fort  is  armed  with  32-pounders,  which  were 
there  when  Captain  Cook  visited  Madeira.  Two  breech¬ 
loaders  have  been  added  lately ;  but  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  no  Portuguese  knows  how  to  use  them.  One  of  the 
32-pounders,  an  unruly  brass  piece,  lately  distinguished 
itself  by  kicking  its  gunner  over  the  parapet  into  the  sea,  a 
hundred  feet  below.  Such  guns  and  such  gunners  were  not 
likely  to  stop  an  old  blockade-runner.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  by  the  light  of  the- 
moon,  the  Tyburnia  prepared  to  go  to  sea,  in  high  and  con¬ 
tumacious  defiance  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  and  their 
fort.  The  scene  which  ensued  must  have  been  comic  in  the 
extreme.  The  Loo  Bock  fired  three  blank  cartridges,  and, 
when  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  opened  with  ball. 
Strange  to  say,  one  shot  did  manage  to  cut  the  barque’s 
bowsprit  rigging  ;  but  after  that  the  guns  banged  away  for 
an  hour,  according  to  one  witness,  and  hit  nothing.  The 
Tyburnia  stood  coolly  out  to  sea  under  this  terrible  can¬ 
nonade,  with  the  lady  passengers  waving  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  on  the  deck.  At  last  a  Portuguese  official,  whom 
we  perceive  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  declined  to  waste  any 
more  of  His  Faithful  Majesty’s  ammunition  in  this  futile 
way,  and  would  serve  out  no  more  powder,  an  action 
for  which  we  are  concerned,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear 
that  he  has  been  put  under  arrest.  The  saucy  Tyburnia 
sailed  off  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  where: 
she  will  be  quite  at  home. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  we  are  glad  to  get 
another  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Captain  Jenkins  of  the  Ear 
is  not  extinct  in  the  merchant  service.  If  there  is  a  proper 
sense  of  fun  left  in  this  country,  the  adventures  of  the- 
Tyburnia  ought  to  prove  an  excellent  advertisement  to  the 
Pleasure  Sailing  Yacht  Company.  How  the  Foreign  Offices 
in  Lisbon  and  Downing  Street  will  look  at  it  is  another 
thing.  Admirably  as  Captain  Kennaley  behaved  from  one 
point  of  view,  we  are  afraid  that  his  conduct  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  according  to  comity.  Downing  Street  is  very  likely 
to  insist  that,  as  the  Tyburnia  went  into  a  Portuguese  port, 
she  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  country.  It  is 
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true  that  the  Custom-house  regulations  of  that  country  and 
of  the  “  madhouse  over  the  border,”  commonly  called  Spain, 
are  insufferably  vexatious.  They  are  worked  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  benefit  of  greedy  and  ill-paid  officials.  Europe  would 
not  tolerate  them  for  a  week  if  they  were  enforced  by  China 
or  Japan.  But,  unhappily,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Spanish 
South  America  are  theoretically  very  different  from  China 
and  Japan.  By  the  courtesy  of  nations  they  arc  supposed 
to  be  civilized  Powers,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Their  municipal  law  must  be  submitted  to  by  ships  in  their 
■waters,  and  their  Courts  must  be  accepted  as  administering 
law.  Indignant  Englishmen  writing  from  Madeira  may 
pardonably  talk  of  the  action  of  the  Portuguese  authorities 
as  a  violation  of  all  right,  and  as  nothing  less  than  an  act  of 
war.  That  is  the  natural  sentiment  of  men  who  are  irritated 
by  the  erratic  conduct  of  barbarians  slightly  varnished  over 
by  civilization.  We  have  a  hearty  sympathy  with  Captain 
Kennaley  and  all  Englishmen  in  his  position  who  take  a 
good  opportunity  to  snap  their  fingers  at  bribe-taking 
Custom  house  officials.  The  feeling,  however,  is  not  one 
which  can  be  expressed  by  Government  action,  unless  the 
Portuguese  have  broken  their  own  laws  and  committed  acts 
of  pure  violence.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was 
the  case  at  Madeira.  Captain  Kennaley  may  have  acted  in 
ignorance,  but  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  not  an  excuse  for 
breaking  the  law.  Moreover,  for  what  does  H.B.M.  Consul 
exist  except  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  mind  of  the 
British  skipper  1  Captain  Kennaley  should  have  applied  to 
his  “  counsel,”  as  he  probably  calls  him.  His  conduct  was 
in  many  ways  admirable,  but  it  was  highly  irregular.  All 
the  British  Government  can  do  is  not  to  help  the  Portuguese 
to  catch  him,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  fail  in  that  respect. 
During  the  rest  of  his  cruise  Captain  Kennaley  will  take 
care  to  keep  the  Tyburnia  out  of  a  Portuguese  port,  and  as 
long  as  he  does  that  he  is  safe.  He  may  be  very  well  satis¬ 
fied.  He  has  got  off  triumphantly  after  making  the 
Portuguese  supremely  ridiculous.  Other  skippers  in  com¬ 
mand  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pleasure  Sailing  Yacht 
Company  will,  however,  do  well  to  keep  out  of  Madeira,  for 
they  will  run  a  considerable  risk  of  being  seized  to  pay  for 
the  Tyburnia. 


EGYPT. 

r|JHE  application  of  Russia  and  Germany  for  representa- 
JL  tives  on  the  Caisse  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  it  is 
not  less  serious  because  made  just  when  the  Egyptian 
Courts  have,  as  was  expected,  given  judgment  against 
the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  They  have  given 
it  in  a  peculiarly  embarrassing  fashion  by  making  certain 
high  departmental  officials  personally  responsible.  It  is 
believed,  or  rather  known,  that  appeal  will  not  reverse  this 
judgment;  and  a  natural  impatience  is  being  manifested 
at  the  complete  silence  of  the  English  Government.  That 
Government  has,  of  course,  made  proposals  to  the  Powers  ; 
but  the  Powers  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  reply,  though 
the  application  above  referred  to  does  not  augur  well 
for  their  reply  when  it  comes.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  English  Government,  when  it  encouraged 
or  obliged  Nubar  Pasiia  to  take  the  step  which  has  been 
condemned  by  the  tribunals,  could  not  possibly  have  acted 
in  such  a  way  under  the  mere  expectation  that  a  scheme 
would  be  formed  and  would  be  submitted  and  would 
be  approved  at  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  That 
would  be  the  conduct  of  persons  unacquainted  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  unprovided  with  the  commonest  common  sense, 
and  of  course  no  one  can  have  the  l  ight  to  apply  such  terms 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.  Further,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  polite  and  improbable  acceptance  of  the 
revised  Northbrook  proposals  to-morrow  would  not  put  an 
end  to  the  technical  difficulties  in  which  the  suspension  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  consequent  action  of  the  Courts 
have  landed  the  Egyptian  Government.  It  will  not  pay  the 
sums  with  which  Mr,  Le  Mesurier  and  M.  Caillard  and 
other  high  personages  have  been  surcharged,  nor  will  it 
acquit  the  Government  of  having  done  what  its  own 
Courts— or  Courts  which  it  recognizes — pronounce  lightly 
or  wrongly  to  be  an  illegal  action.  We  must,  therefore, 
suppose,  in  default  of  the  hypothesis  above  stated  as  to 
the  business  aptitudes  and  intellectual  equipment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  that  the  action  taken  in 
reference  to  the  Sinking  Fund  was  independent  of  the 
possible  fate  of  the  larger  financial  proposals.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  here,  and  the  argument  has  been  adopted  by 
others,  that  there  is  no  obvious  difficulty,  save  one,  in  the 


way  of  simple  neglect  of  this  judgment  of  the  Courts.  If 
they  have  not  acted  ultra  vires,  they  have  certainly  given 
a  decision  which  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  leave  the  judgment  un¬ 
enforced.  According  to  Egyptian  intelligence  from  the- 
best-informed  sources,  this  is  the  course  which  will  actually 
be  adopted ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  it.. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reason  assigned  in  some- 
quarters,  that  fifty-seven  days  are  in  any  case  allowed  fin- 
appeal,  has  not  been  the  only  one  to  influence  Sir  Evelyn* 
Baring,  his  Government,  and  those  whom  he  governs.  A 
mere  gaining  of  time  is  nothing,  if  only  because  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  just  advanced.  If  the  plan  of  ignoring  tho 
Courts  is  adopted,  it  should  be  adopted  with  a  view  to 
something  else  than  a  respite  of  fifty-seven  days.  Yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a  “  policy  of  respites  ”  might  be  a  not 
unduly  epigrammatic  description  of  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
save  one— that  one  being  the  possible  interference  of  some 
foreign  Power.  The  foreign  Power  is,  of  course,  ready 
enough  on  the  lips  of  objectors ;  it  is  the  Power  which  is 
represented  by,  or  rather  which  is,  Prince  Bismarck,. 
and  the  action  just  reported  in  reference  to  the  Caisso 
will  no  doubt  strengthen  the  objection.  Now  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  discuss  the  general  question  whether  there 
is  not  at  the  present  moment  a  slight  tendency  to  Bismarck  - 
on-the-brain  among  some  very  estimable  persons  at  homo 
and  abroad.  There  are  many  excuses  for  this  tendency, 
the  first  and  foremost  being  the  almost  incredible  mis¬ 
management  of  the  present  English  Government.  Timid 
persons  who  are  aware  that  their  natural  protectors  have 
just  lost  several  hundred  miles  of  the  world’s  coast -line  by 
simply  neglecting  to  answer  a  letter;  that  they  have 
blundered  into  a  Conference  out  of  which  England  can 
hardly  come  without  some  disadvantage,  though  it  may  not 
be  great;  and  that  on  two  different  occasions  they  have 
been  saved  by  the  narrowest  margin  from  falling  into  the 
toils  first  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  then  of  M.  Waddington, 
may  well  feel  uncomfortable  when  they  also  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  bold  buccaneer  as  Prince  Bismarck  looking 
about  for  unconsidered  trifles.  Egypt,  however,  is  hardly 
in  this  category,  and  the  German  dictator’s  own  words 
should  be  sufficient  to  reassure  fearful  Englishmen.  We 
possess  Egypt,  and  we  did  not  possess  (though  it  was  our 
own  fault  that  we  did  not)  the  West  African  ports  and 
seaboards  which  the  bold  buccaneer  has  (to  mix  metaphors) 
cut  out  so  cleverly  from  under  our  guns.  If  Lord  Granville 
or  Lord  Derby  had  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  answer 
letters  about  a  trumpery  hundred  leagues  of  coast,  if  Consul 
Hewett  had  been  as  careless  about  heating  the  bearings  of 
his  engine  as  Dr.  Nachtigal,  the  West  African  shore  would 
have  been  less  parti-coloured  than  it  will  be  in  the  next 
editions  of  the  atlases.  But  in  Egypt  we  are  there ;  and  in 
a  very  tangible  and  considerable  form.  Supposing,  indeed, 
that  Prince  Bismarck  desired  to  pick  a  real  quarrel  with 
England,  the  so  called  Law  of  Liquidation  might  give  him 
a  convenient  handle  enough,  and  of  course  if  any  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  German  dictator 
wants  actual  war,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  ;  all  things  are  possible ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  extremely  probable.  Unless  Prince  Bismarck  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  war  to  gratify  French  longings  for  Egypt 
on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  Holland  or  so  without  any 
other  European  Power  objecting,  and  without  having  to 
give  up  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  action  of  the  International 
Tribunals  in  Egypt  need  not  trouble  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  much  more  than  a  hostile  motion  in  the  Salle  L6vis  or 
on  Clerkenwell  Green. 

It  must,  however,  again  be  repeated  that  all  these  argu¬ 
ments  turn  wholly  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  an  intelligible  plan,  and  has  been  acting  on  it.  If  any 
one  says  that  hitherto  there  have  been  remarkably  few  signs 
of  any  such  plan,  we  are  not  prepared  to  contradict  him  ; 
and  if  any  one  says  further  that  the  delay  of  showing  these 
signs  is  daily  adding  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  situation,  he  has  our  very  hearty  concurrence.  It 
is  to  be  observed  on  the  other  side  that  in  the  merely 
local  part  of  this  financial  matter  the  genius  for  inaction 
which  the  Government  has  shown  may  stand  them  in  better 
stead  than  in  the  military  and  administrative  matters  where 
it  has  been  so  disastrous.  To  pay  no  attention  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Tribunals  is  not  less  easy  and  much  less 
dangerous  than  to  pay  no  attention  to  Prince  Bismarck’s. 
polite  request  for  information  whether  England  wantedJ 
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Angra  Pequeila  or  not.  As  to  the  larger  ma  tter  of  the  general 
financial  proposals,  however,  mere  inaction  will  hardly  do. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  suspending 
a  Sinking  Fund  and  reducing  or  not  paying  a  dividend; 
and  our  Government  has  sufficiently  indicated  its  opinion 
that,  between  reduction  or  non-payment  of  dividend  and 
misgovernment  in  Egypt,  there  is  no  choice.  We  are 
bound  not  to  allow  misgovernment  in  Egypt,  and  wTe  there¬ 
fore  are  bound  at  least  to  offer  some  reasonable  composition 
to  Egypt’s  creditors.  If  they  decline,  the  policy  appar¬ 
ently  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Sinking  Fund  will  have  to 
be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  coupon,  with  such  variations 
as  may  seem  proper.  Egypt  must  be  made  to  pay  its  way 
internally,  and  external  creditors  must  be  left  to  their 
remedy.  Here,  again,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  a  remedy 
is  quite  ready  in  the  shape  of  the  Pomeranian  grenadier, 
and  that  the  Pomeranian  grenadier  is  to  pick  the  chestnuts 
<?ut  of  the  fire  for  France  and  other  Powers  on  the  chance  of 
a  redistribution  of  colonies  or  small  European  States.  As 
to  this,  we  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  possible — all  things  are 
possible — but  that  it  is  extremely  improbable.  “An  old 
“  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy,”  says  the  outbidden 
wooer  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  though  “  Prussian  ” 
will  not  scan,  it  will  make  quite  as  good  sense.  It  may  suit 
Germany  very  well  to  quarrel  with  England  when  her 
colonies  have  grown  a  little,  and  when  democracy  has  still 
further  weakened  English  hands,  but  at  present  Prince 
Bismarck  has  far  too  little  to  gain  and  far  too  much  to  lose 
by  involving  the  world  in  a  general  fight  for  the  beaux  yeux 
of  France  and  the  bondholders.  The  whole  thing,  like  most 
other  things,  comes  to  the  question,  “  Will  they  fight  1 ”  and 
if  so,  “  Are  we  ready  1  ” 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  CENTRE. 

HE  replies  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Dr.  Windtiiorst 
possess  even  a  greater  interest  than  generally  belongs 
to  his  speeches,  as  they  contain  a  full  explanation  of  his 
relations  to  the  Centre.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  point 
that  foreign  students  of  his  policy  have  found  it  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
it  seemed  that  the  most  important  task  of  a  German  states¬ 
man  must  be  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  They  formed,  roughly  speaking,  a  third  of 
the  nation ;  their  strength  was  greatest  in  many  of  the  most 
important  frontier  districts,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  subjects  of  independent  Catholic  princes  were  inclined  to 
view  a  Protestant  sovereign  with  a  not  unnatural  distrust. 
The  task  was  comparatively  easy,  as  the  relations  of  the 
Curia  to  the  Prussian  Government  had  long  been  cordial, 
and  any  interruption  of  this  good  understanding  seemed 
the  more  to  be  deprecated  as  a  Church  is  always  more 
powerful  when  it  fights  in  defence  of  its  ancient  rights 
than  when  it  lays  claim  to  new  privileges.  Even  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  had  been  as  disaffected  as  the 
National  Liberals  loved  to  assert,  it  would  have  appeared 
wise  to  leave  them  to  commence  hostilities.  Those  whose 
religious  convictions  are  fanatical  enough  to  drive  them  into 
treason  are  not  likely  to  be  induced  to  abandon  them  by  any 
penalties  that  public  opinion  in  the  nineteenth  century  will 
permit,  and  the  whole  influence  of  men  of  moderate  views 
is  sure  gradually  to  be  opposed  to  the  aggressor,  whether 
that  aggressor  be  the  Church  or  the  State. 

The  German  Government,  as  we  know,  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  laws  of  the  greatest  harshness  and 
stringency  were  passed,  and  for  a  time  enforced,  with  no 
result  save  that  of  awakening  the  zeal  of  those  against  whom 
they  were  directed.  Since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have  never  been  so  united 
or  so  much  in  earnest  as  they  have  been  since  they  became 
involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  Government.  This  soon 
became  evident  to  every  attentive  observer,  and  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  the  oppressive  measures  have  either 
been  modified  or  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  result  was 
that  the  Clericals  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Conservatives, 
most  of  whose  opinions  they  share ;  and  by  means  of  these 
two  parties  the  Imperial  Chancellor  commanded  a  majority 
in  the  closing  Session  of  the  last  Reichstag  on  the  questions 
which  he  was  supposed  to  consider  of  the  greatest  moment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  majority  would  have 
been  increased  by  the  late  elections  if  Prince  Bismarck 
had  used  his  influence  in  its  behalf,  or  even  left  matters  to 
take  their  natural  course.  Instead  of  this,  he  made  a  vain 


effort  to  resuscitate  the  National  Liberal  party,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  Parliamentary  chaos. 

He  has  now  explained  his  motives  for  taking  tlieso  steps. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  with  the  Church 
he  discovered  that  German  families  in  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Prussia  were  gradually  becoming  Poles,  both  in 
language  and  sentiment,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  clergy.  On  endeavouring  to  check  this  evil, 
he  found  himself  constantly  thwarted  by  the  Catholic 
division  of  the  Ministry  at  Berlin,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  dissolve  that  body,  which  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Polish  magnates.  He  was  incapacitated  by  the  state  of 
his  health  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  when  the  May  Laws  were  passed. 
He  disapproved  of  many  of  their  details  from  the  first, 
and  was  only  induced  to  yield  them  a  tardy  and  re¬ 
luctant  assent  when  several  Ministers  threatened  to  resign 
if  he  refused  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  he  acknowledged 
his  full  responsibility  for  the  June  Laws  of  1875.  He  was 
convinced  that  peace  with  the  German  Catholics  could 
only  be  concluded  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  ready  to  make 
concessions,  if  concessions  were  made  to  him.  The  one 
matter  of  supreme  importance  was  that  the  see  of  Posen 
should  not  be  occupied  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  whose  loyalty 
the  Government  could  not  place  perfect  confidence.  On 
several  occasions  the  negotiations  had  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  irrita¬ 
tion  and  to  show  the  good  will  of  the  Ministry,  much  had 
been  freely  done  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  the  Catholics 
had  chiefly  complained ;  but  from  henceforth  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  yield  nothing  without  receiving  an  equivalent. 

In  speaking  of  the  Centre  as  a  Parliamentary  party,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  recognized  its  many  claims  to  respect, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  shared  many  of  its  sentiments. 
The  misfortune  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  its 
members,  as  every  concession  was  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  new  demand.  The  statesman  who  relied  on  the 
Catholics  for  support  must  give  himself  up  to  them  en¬ 
tirely,  or  he  would  find  himself  in  danger  of  being  aban¬ 
doned  on  questions  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  Germany  could  be  governed  in  accordance  with 
clerical  ideas.  Still,  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  party  were  to 
be  dissolved,  or  even  materially  weakened.  Perhaps  a 
little  mild  persecution  was  necessary  to  keep  it  together. 
Such  was  Prince  Bismarck’s  explanation,  and  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  sincere  as  far  as  it  went,  though  his  policy 
may  also  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  which  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  state.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
for  example,  the  friendship  of  Italy  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  for  Germany,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  good  understanding  between  the  countries  was 
facilitated  by  the  breach  between  the  Berlin  Cabinet  and 
the  Curia.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  such  circumstances, 
or  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor’s 
policy,  which  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  English 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  give  the  above  state¬ 
ment  merely  as  the  answer  to  an  historical  problem,  and  a 
not  uninteresting  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Prince 
Bismarck  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  difficulties. 


CRICKET  LEGISLATION. 

THE  Witan  of  Cricket,  with  delegates  from  the  counties, 
has  met  at  Lord’s,  and  has  adjourned.  In  spite  of  the 
greatness  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them,  affecting  the 
very  birthright  of  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
Parliament  of  cricket  gets  through  its  business  rapidly  and 
smoothly.  Ireland  was  unrepresented. — that  is  the  secret. 
Lord  Harris  had  not  to  “  name  ”  anybody,  and  honourable 
members  did  not  howl  insults  at  each  other  and  at  the 
Speaker  in  various  iich  examples  of  brogue.  Would  that 
other  constitutional  assemblies  could  be  as  orderly  and  as 
conservative.  A  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  working 
majority  ;  but  the  mover  withdrew  his  motion,  as  opinions 
seemed  pretty  nearly  balanced.  This  is  acting  in  a  truly 
sportsmanlike  spirit  of  constitutional  moderation.  When 
shall  we  see  the  comparatively  trivial  affairs  which  Imperial 
Parliament  muddles  over  managed  with  similar  fairness  and 
discretion?  If  Lord  Harris  could  be  induced  to  form  a 
Ministry,  including  Mr.  A.  J.  Webbe,  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  with  Mr.  Spofforth  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  then  the  business  of  the  country  would  be 
in  a  fair  way,  and  such  questions  as  Egypt  and  the  Trans- 
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vaal  and  the  navy  would  be  efficiently  settled.  As  the 
country  seems  scarcely  ripe  for  these  very  desirable  changes, 
the  cricket  legislators  merely  discussed  the  question  of  toss¬ 
ing  for  innings.  Every  year’s  experience  shows  more  and 
more  clearly  that  to  win  the  toss  is  often  half  the  battle. 
The  lucky  side  can  enjoy  the  fine  flower  of  the  wicket,  if  the 
weather  be  fine  and  the  turf  dry,  and  can  perhaps  hit  up  five 
hundred  runs.  Or,  if  a  wet  wicket  be  drying  and  “  caking  ” 
under  a  hot  sun,  they  can  send  in  the  other  side,  and, 
with  a  bowler  like  Mr.  Steel  or  Peate  to  aid,  can  dismiss 
them  for  a  figure  mournfully  exiguous.  Plenty  of  matches 
last  season  proved  that  “  luck’s  all  ”  luck  in  winning  the 
toss.  The  Australians  at  the  Oval,  on  the  hottest  day  of  the 
hottest  summer  in  recent  years,  demonstrated  what  first 
innings  on  a  fine  wicket  meant.  If  our  men  had  won  the 
toss,  they  might  be  in  now,  for  anything  any  one  can 
tell,  as  they  made  a  monstrous  score,  despite  their  fatigue, 
on  a  worn  wicket.  Now  some  counties  playing  home  and 
home  matches  practically  never  win  the  toss  at  all.  Out  of 
twenty-three  matches  played  last  year,  Derbyshire  lost  the 
toss  nineteen  times.  Lord  Harris  therefore  proposed  that, 
in  home  and  home  county  matches,  the  side  which  loses  the 
toss  in  the  first  encounter  shall  have  choice  of  innings  in  the 
second.  This  would  curtail  the  chapter  of  accidents,  but  by 
no  means  quite  do  away  with  the  element  of  luck.  On  some 
days  and  some  grounds  choice  of  innings  might  be  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant ;  on  other  occasions  it  might  be  half  the 
battle.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Webee  and  other  opponents 
of  Lord  Harris’s  motion  do  not  seem  to  us  very  strong. 
They  alleged  that  the  new  law  might  lead  to  unfairness 
in  the  preparation  of  wickets.  Say  Derbyshire  is  playing 
Lancashire -for  the  second  match,  and,  having  lost  the  toss 
in  the  first  match,  has  its  choice  in  the  second.  Could  the 
Lancashire  ground  men  conceivably  provide  a  bad  wicket 
that  Derbyshire,  going  in  first  (as  they  probably  would  do), 
might  have  the  worse  chance  1  Even  granting  that  such 
felonious  conduct  is  possible,  Lord  Harris  did  not  see,  nor 
do  we  see,  how  it  affected  the  argument.  The  wicket  that, 
ex  hypothesis  was  wilfully  and  maliciously  bad  in  the  first 
innings  would  play  still  worse  for  the  side  that  had  to  go 
in  second.  We  do  not  anticipate,  if  the  motion  ever  be¬ 
comes  law,  a  return  to  Nyren’s  old  days,  when  “in pitching 
“  the  wickets  much  responsibility  lies  on  the  bowler.  The 
“  chief  art  is  to  select  a  situation  that  will  suit  your  own 
“  style  of  bowling,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  disadvan- 
“  tageous  to  your  adversaries.”  But  mark  what  Nyren 
adds,  itself  a  reply  to  Mr.  Webee  : — “  as  these  two  points  can 
“  rarely  be  accomplished ,  you  can,  at  all  events,  pitch  the 
“  wickets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  yourself.”  This 
was  the  method  of  Harris  and  Lumpy,  famed  bowlers  of 
old  days.  Of  Lumpy  we  read  : — “  He  would  invariably  choose 
“  the  ground  where  Lis  balls  would  shoot,  instead  of  selecting 
“  a  rising  spot  to  bowl  against,  which  would  have  materially 
“  increased  the  difficult}7  to  the  hitter,  seeing  that  so  many 
“more  would  have  been  caught  out  by  the  mounting  of  the 
“  ball.  As  nothing,  however,  delighted  the  old  man  like 
“  bowling  down  a  wicket  with  a  shooting  ball,  he  would 
“  sacrifice  the  other  chances  to  the  glory  of  that  achieve- 
“  ment.”  Excellent  old  man  !  Hanc  olim  veteres  fraudem 
colucre  Sabini.  Such  were  the  dodges  of  the  old  Hampshire 
cricketers.  The  wickets  they  played  on,  with  their  de¬ 
clivities  and  rising  grounds,  must  have  been  very  picturesque, 
and  greatly  added  to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  game. 

The  other  motion  before  the  meeting  at  Lord’s  merely  re¬ 
minded  the  observer  of  the  undergraduate’s  reluctance  to 
“make  an  invidious  distinction”  between  the  Major  and 
Minor  Prophets.  In  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  “  it  is  un- 
“  advisable  to  draw  ai  y  distinction  between  first-class  and 
“  second-class  counties.”  Very  well,  we  shall  not  draw  it : 
but  Cardiganshire  v.  Peeblesshire  will  not  draw  spectators. 


FRANCK 

“  T  A  France  altiere  Si  belle  a  voir,  L’ange  blanc  vetu  de 
i-I  “  lumffire,”  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  calls  his  native  land, 
is  first  becoming  known  as  a  country  which  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  an  American  border  State.  Even  in  Texas  itself 
murder  is  not  more  tenderly  regarded.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  Mme.  IIugues,  or  of  the  address,  carefully 
modelled  on  the  prose  style  of  the  great  poet  named  above, 
presented  to  her  by  certain  ladies  of  Paris.  The  sympathy 
moused  by  the  sufferings  of  the  ignoble  rascal  she  shot  have 
been  damped  again  by  the  story  that  bis  pockets  were  full  of 
documentary  evidence  of  his  complicity  in  another  scheme 


to  extort  money  by  “  chantage.”  Lie  is  dead ;  and  Mmc. 
ILugues  is,  it  seems,  no  longer  at  peace  in  her  mind ;  and 
so  substantial  justice  is  probably  being  done.  The  more 
phlegmatic  Englishman  may  draw  a  flattering  moral  from 
the  whole  wonderful  history.  We  used  to  hear  a  good  deal 
at  one  time  about  the  beauty,  the  rapidity,  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  law  as  administered  under  the  Code  Napoleon. 
Now  the  career  of  M.  Morin  shows  that  where  this  magni¬ 
ficent  system  of  jurisprudence  prevails  a  man  may  be  tried 
and  condemned  for  a  base  criminal  offenco,  and  may 
still  be  at  liberty  and  daily  repeating  his  wrongdoing 
two  years  after  his  sentence  has  been  passed.  It  further 
appears  that,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  it  is  not  publication  of  a  libel  to  write  abuse  on 
a  postcard,  and  slightly  misdirect  it  in  order  to  give  tho 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons  a  chance  of  reading  the 
nastiness  written  thereon.  But  Mme.  Clovis  IIugues  is 
not  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  killing  without  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  being  punished  for  murder.  She  may  relieve  what¬ 
ever  slight  anxiety  attaches  to  her  position  by  reflecting  on 
the  case  of  M.  Meerholz.  This  citizen  was  a  bully  in  the 
proper  technical  sense  of  the  term.  A  woman  who  had 
been  useful  to  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  refused  to 
co-operate  any  further,  and  he  killed  her  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cause  disgust  in  the  mind  of  “  a  pig  of  any  sensi- 
“  bility.”  A  French  jury — the  fact  shows  how  shocking 
the  details  of  the  crime  must  have  been — found  him  guilty, 
without  extenuating  circumstance.  Meeriiolz  seemed  to 
be  on  a  fair  way  to  the  guillotine ;  but,  il  y  a  des  juges  it 
Berlin — there  is  a  President  at  Paris.  M.  GrC.vy  thought 
fit  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy  (it  is  the  only  pre¬ 
rogative  he  can  exercise,  and  his  time  is  short),  and  so  the 
murderer  has  got  off  with  his  life.  He  is  only  to  go  to  New 
Caledonia  to  help  in  developing  the  Colonial  policy  of  M.  Ferry. 
Other  bullies  disappointed  of  other  cullies  will  remember 
the  good  luck  of  Meerholz.  Comment  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous.  The  story  is  at  the  service  of  our  “  abolition  of 
“  capital  punishment  ”  friends.  A  ruffian  who  commits  a 
crime  which  would  sicken  Tiger  Bay  is  punished  by  getting 
a  chance  of  leading  a  new  life.  It  is  the  natural  and  healthy 
result  of  this  state  of  things  that  murders  in  France  are 
becoming  as  common  as  shootings  in  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona. 

While  this  happy  social  revolution  is  in  progress,  the 
activity  of  French  politicians  is  daily  getting  more  like 
the  typical  example  of  movement  without  aim.  From  the 
outside  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  the  representatives 
look  what  dancers  are  said  to  look  to  a  deaf  man.  The  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  toss  Bills  to  and  fro,  and  play 
with  great  schemes  for  political  changes  as  if  they  were  glad 
of  anything  to  occupy  their  time.  For  the  last  two  weeks 
they  have  been  hard  at  work  on  the  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Senate.  The  fortunes  of  this  measure  exceed  in  complexity  and 
variety  without  equalling  in  interest  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  Congress 
held  last  spring  had  revised  the  Constitution  because  M. 
Gahbetta  had  said  it  ought  to  be  overhauled,  and  also 
because  perpetual  tinkering  at  the  last  brand-new  set  of 
institutions  is  in  itself  a  virtuous  occupation  according  to 
the  democratic  creed.  The  upshot  of  the  grand  revision 
scheme  was  an  understanding  that  the  Senate  was  to  be 
remodelled.  Accordingly,  the  Ministry  prepared  a  Bill  and 
introduced  it  in  the  autumn  Session,  and  this  is  the  measure 
which  has  been  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  wreck  a  Cabinet  which  has  lasted  for  the  abnormal 
period  of  about  twenty  months.  On  the  supposition  that 
they  had  a  real  Upper  Chamber,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  had  a  difficult  game  to  play. 
They  had  to  make  the  Senate  more  democratic,  but  not  too 
democratic,  and  to  force  a  good  deal  down  the  throats  of  the 
Senators,  but  not  to  ask  them  to  swallow  too  much.  To 
any  other  Ministry  the  task  would  perhaps  have  presented 
insuperable  difficulties  ;  but  M.  Ferry  is  in  the  happy  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  no  possible  successor  for  the  present,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  when  necessary  ask  his  Chambers  to  make 
Hobson’s  choice.  After  much  discussion,  the  Revision  decided 
on  abolishing  the  present  system  of  giving  a  Senator  to  each  of 
the  General  Councils.  It  also  put  an  end  to  any  further 
election  of  Life  Senators.  In  future,  all  Senators  were  to  be 
chosen  for  the  same  period,  and  they  were  to  be  elected  by 
delegates  of  the  municipalities.  These  delegates  were  to 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  body  they  re¬ 
presented.  In  the  main  this  scheme  has  been  adopted  ;  but 
it  has  had  various  adventures  on  its  way.  When  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lower  Chamber,  M.  Floquet  saw  an 
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•opportunity  for  asserting  a  great  principle — the  holiness  of 
•universal  suffrage.  He  therefore  proposed  an  amendment, 
<to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  in  this,  the 
•one  legitimate  way.  All  the  Oppositions,  including  the 
loyalists,  supported  M.  Floquet  and  his  amendment.  It 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  against  the  Ministry. 
All  the  elements  of  a  political  crisis  appeared  to  be 
present.  The  Ministry  was  committed  to  refusing  the 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  would  not  accept  universal 
■suffrage.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  seemed  to 
bo  nothing  for  it  but  the  resignation  of  M.  Ferry  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  even  went 
so  far  as  to  talk  of  retiring.  But  they  order  these  matters 
better  in  France.  There  is  nobody  to  take  M.  Ferry’s 
place  if  he  goes,  and  the  country  does  not  want  to  be 
appealed  to  on  this  point.  So  the  Premier,  after  telling  the 
Chamber  that  it  would  know  better  after  thinking  a  little, 
sent  the  amended  Bill  up  to  the  Senate,  well  knowing  that 
M.  Floquet’s  interpolation  would  soon  be  disposed  of.  The 
♦Senate  rejected  universal  suffrage  forthwith,  and  then,  by 
way  of  compliment  to  the  Lower  Chamber,  gave  up  a  plan 
■of  its  own  for  electing  some  of  its  members  by  the  votes  of 
the  Legislative  bodies.  It  also  agreed  to  exclude  all  those 
officials  who  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Lower  Chamber, 
provided  the  exclusion  is  to  apply  only  to  the  approaching 
elections  in  1885.  When  the  Bill  came  down  with  M. 
Floquet’s  amendment  expunged,  the  Chamber  proved  the 
foresight  of  M.  Ferry  by  accepting  it,  as  it  stood,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-three.  For  the  future  Senators  are  to  be 
elected  by  delegates  chosen  on  some  mysterious  system 
known  as  pyramidal  pi’ogression.  Those  who  have  been 
.-chosen  for  life  are  to  remain  for  life  ;  but  there  are  to  be  no 
Kin  ore  of  them.  M.  Ferry  can  now  say  that  the  great  work 
of  revision  has  been  done,  and  can  face  the  constituencies 
■  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 

Since  nine  hundred  and  odd  Frenchmen  have  been  busily 
employed  over  this  business  for  weeks,  and  since  their  con¬ 
stituents  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
•  perhaps  a  little  impertinent  to  ask  whether  this  Reform 
Bill  is  serious  or  not.  The  representatives  of  France  must 
be  supposed  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  The  foreigner 
-who  does  not  hear  the  music  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
unable  to  see  any  reason  for  the  movement.  M.  Ferry  may 
consider  that  everything  is  settled,  but  after  M.  Naquet’s 
declaration  that  the  election  of  the  Senate  by  universal 
suffrage  has,  according  to  the  correct  phrase,  been  inscribed 
on  the  banner  of  the  Radical  party,  it  certainly  looks  as  if 
everything  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  end  of  the  Revision 
seems  a  long  way  off  when  such  a  change  as  that  is  in 
agitation,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  itself  is  likely 
to  be  the  next  thing  to  take  its  place  on  the  banner  of 
the  Radicals.  Many  Frenchmen  appear  to  think  this  a 
.serious  prospect,  but  if  an  Upper  Chamber  ought  to  be  an 
-effective  part  of  Government,  little  will  be  lost  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  present  Senate,  which  has  never 
■offered  serious  opposition  to  the  Lower  Chamber.  Even 
in  the  late  contest  its  courage  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
due  to  its  knowledge  that  M.  Ferry  could  command  a 
majority  of  Deputies  at  a  pinch.  But  an  Englishman  is 
largely  disqualified  for  discussing  French  political  questions 
at  all  by  his  inability  to  look  at  French  institutions  in  a 
serious  light.  These  ingenious  machines  for  conducting 
government  have  all  a  close  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote’s 
paper  visor,  which  was  an  excellent  piece  of  armour  until 
it  was  hit.  Considered  as  a  paper  visor  the  Senate  has 
merits.  It  is  large,  and  round,  and  imposing  to  look  at. 
For  the  future,  French  politicians  who  wish  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Senate  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Having  cut  his  first  paper  visor  in 
two  at  a  single  blow,  he  wisely  abstained  from  trying  the 
second.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  asked  whether  a  political 
defence  of  that  kind  is  of  much  use,  except  as  a  satisfaction 
to  the  mind  of  the  wearer.  Such  questions,  however, 
would  lead  the  French  student  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
very  far. 


BECHUAN  ALAND. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  Cape 
Ministers  who  lately  visited  Bechuanaland  may  not 
have  produced  unmixed  mischief.  When  the  mission  was 
first  announced,  the  apologists  of  the  Boers  affected  to  believe 
that  it  would  produce  by  pacific  means  the  result  which  was 
•  otherwise  to  be  attained  by  the  despatch  of  Sir  Charles 
•W  arren’s  expedition.  Politicians  who  were  less  sanguine 


in  their  expectations  nevertheless  assumed  that  the  Cape 
Government  was  acting  in  good  faith,  though  its  objects 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  Imperial  policy.  If  Mr. 
Upington  and  his  colleague  persuaded  the  freebooters  and 
their  official  backers  to  surrender  the  lands  which  they  had 
seized,  it  was  possible  that  the  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  Boers  with  a  renewed  respect  for  English  power  might 
once  more  be  thrown  away.  No  party  in  England  could 
wish  for  bloodshed ;  but  an  illusory  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  wrongdoers  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.  The  first  reports  of  the  mission  confirmed 
the  apprehension  that  empty  professions  and  ostensible 
surrender  of  the  usurped  territory  would  perpetuate  the 
evil.  It  was  said  that  the  Colonial  representatives  had 
persuaded  the  intruders  to  withdraw  from  Montsioa’s 
country  ;  and  when  Sir  C.  Warren  left  England,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Chief  Commissioner  might  not  be 
compelled  to  suspend  military  operations.  Since  that  time 
all  doubt  has  been  removed  by  surprising  disclosures. 

It  appears  that,  in  an  address  to  the  freebooters  on  the 
Transvaal  border,  Mr.  Upington  identified  himself  with 
their  cause,  and  professed  to  believe  that  they  had  acquired, 
by  an  alleged  treaty  with  Montsioa  and  Moshette,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  title  to  the  lands  in  dispute.  If  any  such  document 
exists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Montsioa  was  compelled 
to  sign  it ;  and  probably  it  is  anterior  in  date  to  the  London 
Convention  by  which  the  Transvaal  Government  pledged 
itself  to  restore  or  to  respect  Montsioa’s  territory.  More 
recently,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Republic  have 
formally  admitted  their  continued  liabilities  to  perform  the 
covenants  included  in  the  Convention.  They  excused  the 
encroachment  on  Montsioa’s  lands  as  provisional,  and  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  sanction  of  the  English  Government ;  and 
they  professedly  required  the  settlers  to  restore  the  lands  to 
the  native  owners.  Mr.  Uitngton  is  more  openly  devoted 
than  the  authorities  of  Pretoria  to  the  cause  of  the  aggressors. 
He  publicly  declared,  not  only  that  the  freebooters  were 
justified  in  their  invasion  of  Montsioa’s  territory,  but  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bethell, 
of  which,  as  he  mildly  observed,  he  disapproved.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  versions  of  his  speech,  he  professed  to  believe 
that  the  offenders  had  left  the  district,  and  that  those  whom 
he  found  in  possession  were  lawful  owners.  In  the  same 
way  the  apologists  of  the  Jacobins  of  1793  were  in  the 
habit  of  asserting  that  the  massacres  were  committed,  not 
by  the  real  people  of  Paris,  but  by  an  apocryphal  gang  of 
strangers.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Upington’s  speech,  though 
it  is  not  yet  fully  reported,  seems  to  have  been  openly 
disloyal.  He  declared  that  he  represented,  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Cape,  the  right  of  the  Africanders  to  supremacy 
in  South  Africa,  probably  on  the  ground  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  present  Parliament  is  Dutch  in  its  origin 
or  its  tendencies.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  English 
colonists  will  not  accept  the  position  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Minister,  his  speech  almost  sounds  like  a  provocation  to 
civil  war.  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Upington,  who  is 
more  a  Boer  than  the  Boers,  is  an  emigrant  Irish  barrister, 
though  his  name  shows  that,  like  many  other  Irish  patriots, 
he  is  of  English  descent.  The  disaffected  party  in  Ireland 
exults  in  the  defiance  offered  to  England  by  an  Irish 
Africander. 

The  loyal  colonists  have  already  displayed  their  just  in¬ 
dignation.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Dutch  inha¬ 
bitants  are  prepared  for  rebellion ;  and  the  English  will 
be  unanimous  in  maintaining  their  connexion  with  the 
Empire.  Sir  C.  Warren  on  landing  has  been  received 
with  marked  enthusiasm;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Upington  found  it  expedient  to  decamp  secretly  from 
the  town  of  Kimberley,  where  he  had  halted  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey.  It  happens  that  the  territory  which  has 
been  lawlessly  taken  from  Montsioa  is  not  only  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  friendly  chief,  but  also  a  part  of  the  direct  trade 
route  from  Cape  Town  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
During  the  negotiations  in  London  the  Transvaal  delegates 
offered  every  verbal  security  for  freedom  of  commerce;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  district  were  once  included  in 
their  dominion,  they  would  levy  a  percentage  on  all  goods 
in  transit,  in  conformity  with  their  present  practice  in  their 
own  territory.  Lord  Derby,  though  he  was  in  other 
respects  by  no  means  indisposed  to  concession,  steadily 
adhered  to  his  claim  of  an  English  protectorate  over  the 
disputed  territory,  and  of  its  occupation  by  the  native 
owners.  The  delegates  at  last  agreed  to  the  terms  and 
signed  the  Convention,  some  of  them,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  immediately  violating 
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their  solemn  engagement.  It  seems  that  one  of  their  number, 
Mr.  Joubert,  has  protested  against  an  act  of  deliberate 
perfidy,  though  his  conduct  and  motives  are  not  fully 
understood.  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  remaining  colleagues 
are  believed  to  have  discovered  their  breach  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  military  prepara¬ 
tions  for  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  English  Government. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Upington  lias  in  his  disaffected 
zeal  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Colony  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  He  would  have  better  consulted 
the  interests  of  his  clients  and  allies  if  he  had  induced  the 
Boers  to  suspend  their  attitude  of  defiance  while  there  was 
still  time  to  delay  or  prevent  the  advance  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

A  letter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  on  the  Bechuana  question 
has  been  opportunely  published.  He  was  interested  in  the 
natives  of  the  district  in  two  capacities,  both  as  a  promoter 
of  missionary  enterprise  and  as  a  loyal  servant  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  his  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  as  well  as  to  Bechuanaland.  He  says  that  there  are 
three  methods  by  which  the  mixed  races  within  and  without 
the  Colonies  can  be  governed.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  to 
eliminate  the  alternative  of  native  supremacy  or  established 
barbarism.  Government  by  the  Hutch  would  be  more  orderly 
and  more  reasonable,  and  it  would,  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s 
opinion,  not  be  capricious  or  intentionally  unjust  ;  but 
the  natives  would  be  held  in  permanent  subjection,  and  not 
assisted  or  encouraged  to  rise  in  civilization.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  English  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  would 
never  acquiesce  in  Hutch  sovereignty.  It  has  happened  as 
a  result  of  former  wars  that  larger  or  smaller  populations 
of  almost  every  European  nationality  have  for  several 
generations  been  contented  as  English  subjects.  No  English¬ 
man  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  found  himself  under 
foreign  rule.  The  South  African  colonists  would,  if  Mr. 
Upington’s  aspirations  were  satisfied,  have  to  choose  between 
total  abandonment  of  the  country  and  armed  resistance. 
The  Imperial  Government  could  not,  without  disgrace  and 
fatal  loss,  allow  its  authority  and  tlio  rights  of  its  natural- 
born  subjects  to  be  impaired. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  impressed 
on  all  thoughtful  minds  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  Suez  Canal  for  the 
means  of  transit  to  India  and  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  retain  possession  of  the  harbours  at  the 
Cape  as  coaling-stations  and  as  places  for  refitting  and  pro¬ 
visioning  ships.  The  suggestion  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  Simon’s  Bay  and  Table  Bay  is  superficial  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  A  fortress  may,  like  Gibraltar,  be  held 
without  connexion  with  the  country  in  which  it  stands ; 
but  at  best  the  position  is  invidious  and  insecure ;  and 
Cape  Town  and  Simon’s  Bay  would  be  constantly  exposed 
to  attack  if  the  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  Colony 
were  in  foreign  hands.  It  is  a  secondary,  but  not  unim¬ 
portant,  consideration  that  the  loss  of  a  colony  in  that  part 
of  the  world  would  probably  involve  total  or  partial  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  more  likely  that 
English  dependencies  in  South  Africa  would  become  foreign 
provinces  than  that  they  would  establish  their  separate  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  South  African 
[Republics  will  seek  foreign  alliances  with  the  Powers 
which  are  now  intriguing  at  Berlin  against  English  rights 
and  interests  on  the  Western  coast.  It  is  now  too  certain 
that  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  only  unfriendly  to  England, 
but  anxious  to  publish  his  feelings  of  dislike.  A  German 
Blue  Book  has  lately  been  for  the  first  time  issued,  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  circulating  in  an  offensive  form  Prince 
Bismarck’s  apprehension  of  what  he  calls  “  English  in- 
“  trigues.”  The  Colonial  Empire  has  often  presented 
internal  difficulties  to  English  statesmen,  but  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  exempt  from  foreign  interference.  The 
French  enterprises  in  the  further  East,  and  the  Berlin 
Conference,  combined  with  the  rapid  German  annexations  of 
African  territory,  prove  that  the  immunity  no  longer  exists. 
Wisdom  and  energy,  acting  on  the  colonizing  aptitude  of 
the  nation,  may  do  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire ; 
and  in  the  present  instance  aggression  ought  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  repelled.  Bifficulties  in  some  respects  similar  were 
encountered  and  overcome  by  statesmen  of  the  last  century, 
whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  holds  up  to  the  contempt  of  an  ill- 
informed  audience.  One  of  his  illustrations  of  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  aristocratic  rulers  is  derived  from  the  famous 
administration  in  which  Canada  and  a  great  part  of  India 
were  added  to  the  British  Empire.  In  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
version  the  gigantic  and  triumphant  struggle  with  France 


and  Spain  reduces  itself  into  a  capricious  alliance,  first  with 
Austria  and  then  with  Prussia,  for  the  disposal  of  a  petty 
German  province.  The  name  of  Chatham  is  perhaps  un¬ 
known  in  the  Border  Burghs ;  but  their  accomplished” 
representative  might  do  better  than  in  flattering  the  conceit 
and  affecting  to  share  the  ignorance  of  history  which  may 
be  pardoned  in  his  constituents.  It  is  true  that,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  foreign  policy  is  sound,  Lord  Chatham’s  fame 
is  a  strange  delusion. 


A  CIRCULATING  CENSORSHIP. 

rjnilE  conditions  which  regulate  the  circulation — that  is,. 
JL  the  sale;  that  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  character — of 
English  literature  are  absurd  and  anomalous.  There  are, 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  knows,  people  who  think  anoma¬ 
lies  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  These  may  sup¬ 
port  the  system  of  large  circulating  libraries.  The  power  of 
these  institutions  for  mischief  has  lately  been  illustrated  in 
a  case  where,  we  fancy,  very  little  mischief  was  done  to* 
literature.  An  author  with  a  grievance  has  told  his  story 
in  an  evening  paper.  His  works  appear  to  have  discon¬ 
certed  one  or  two  of  his  reviewers.  About  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  this  particular  book,  which  was  practically 
smothered  by  the  disapproval  of  “  two  ladies  in  the 
“  country,”  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  truth  remains  that 
the  managers  of  circulating  libraries,  and  especially  of  tho  • 
large  libraries,  can  dictate  the  shape,  size,  and  character  of 
the  literature — at  least  in  belles  lettres — of  modern  Eng¬ 
land.  This  comes  to  saying  that  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
sentiments  of  customers,  presumably  of  two  or  three  ladies 
in  Bullocksmithy,  or  the  scruples  of  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  business  man,  are  to  determine  in  each  case 
the  fata  libelli.  The  general  influence  of  the  circulating 
library  system  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  In  the  firsu 
place,  the  managers  of  these  concerns  insist  that  novels 
shall  always  be  in  three  volumes.  It  is  a  belief  among  pub¬ 
lishers  that  “  there  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  two- 
“  volume  novel — namely,  a  one-volume  novel.”  Why 
circulating  libraries  are  so  intent  on  the  mystic  number 
three  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  As  plausible- 
a  theory  as  any  maintains  that  the  young  men  behind  the 
counter  find  sets  of  three  volumes  convenient  to  pack  in  the 
parcels  of  subscribers.  It  is  rather  too  absurd  that  authors 
should  be  compelled  to  dilute  their  ideas  into  feebleness 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  a  few  young  shopmen.  Pro¬ 
bably  another  reason  that  weighs  with  the  circulating 
libraries  is  the  practical  securing  of  a  monopoly.  People  - 
who  might  buy  books  at  three  shillings  cannot  afford  to  pay 
thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  Thus  they  are  constrained, 
if  they  care  for  new  novels  at  all,  to  add  themselves  to  the 
subscribers’  lists  at  the  circulating  libraries.  The  natural1 
consequences  of  a  perfectly  unnatural  state  of  things 
follow.  Novels  are  watered  down  into  dreariness  and 
vapidity ;  they  become  such  feeble  things  in  most  cases  that 
no  private  person  would  buy  them,  even  if  guineas  were 
as  common  with  him  as  blackberries  in  a  Surrey  lane. 
Even  if  many  people  had  the  money,  they  could  not  afford 
house-room  for  endless  sets  of  three-volume  novels,  and,  even 
if  they  could  afford  it,  these  dropsical  publications  are  rarely 
worth  house-room.  Hence  literature  is  degraded,  and  the 
taste  for  really  worthy  books  becomes  obsolete  in  England- 
(for  no  man  can  really  care  for  books  he  does  not  possess),, 
and  all  that  circulating  libraries  may  drive  a  roaring  trade. 
Their  influence  is  also  more  or  less  hostile  to  serious  litera¬ 
ture,  to  anything  more  permanent  than  diaiies  of  travel  and 
gossiping  reminiscences.  Probably,  on  this  side,  the- 
remedy  lies  in  publishing  cheap  compact  books.  For  example,. 
The  Giant's  Robe  was  an  experiment  in  avoiding  the  three- 
volume  form  altogether,  and,  as  the  work  is  in  its  fourth 
edition,  the  experiment  seems  justified.  Again,  the  popularity 
of  books  sold  for  a  shilling,  like  Called  Bach  and  The  House 
on  the  Marsh  (despite  the  close  small  type  of  the  latter 
masterpiece),  seems  to  point  to  a  future  when  the  circulating 
libraries  will  not  dominate  the  light  literature  of  England. 

The  effects  of  the  system  on  fiction  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  evil.  Matters  become  serious  when  it  is  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  chief  libraries  take  it  upon  them  to 
decide  what  their  customers  shall  or  shall  not  read.  It 
might  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  man  of  business 
whether  his  customers  preferred  Zola  or  Harwin  to  Miss 
Yonge  and  Mr.  Mivart.  But  the  moral  standard  appears 
to  be  brought  home  to  his  conscience  in  the  following  way. 
Customers,  especially  in  the  country,  seem  to  leave  the 
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selection  of  their  parcels  very  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  young  men  in  the  shop.  The  young  men  send 
the  squire’s  wife  at  Dullington,  let  us  say,  some  poem 
of  a  modern  and  ardent  character,  a  realistic  novel  or 
two,  a  new  speculation  about  the  Origin  of  Sex,  and 
a  volume  of  advanced  sermons  on  the  Fallacies  of  St. 
Paul.  Now  all  these  may  be  excellent  books  in  their 
own  line  and  for  the  right  readers,  but  “  not  for  little 
“  people  nor  for  fools.”  The  squire’s  wife  writes  and  ex¬ 
presses  her  horror ;  so  does  the  vicar’s  lady ;  and  the 
sermons,  poems,  and  novels  are  quietly  but  firmly  burked. 
A  writer’s  career  may  thus  be  half-ruined  at  the  start,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  his  book  may  be  an  excellent  book, 
and  that  the  vicar’s  lady  may  have  quite  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Not  the  less,  it  is  condemned;  it  is  offered  up 
a  whole  sacrifice  to  that  British  literary  fetish,  the  drawing¬ 
room  table  in  the  parsonage.  This  is  possible,  because 
circulating  libraries  have  crushed  out  private  purchasers, 
and  because  the  managers  of  the  libraries  must  make  the 
scruples  of  the  weakest  brethren  their  standard  of  admission 
or  rejection.  France  was  saved  from  this  fate  by  Michel 
Levy  and  his  cheap  books.  Who  will  save  England  9 


A  DEMOCRATIC  ILEAN. 

IT  would  be  somewhat  harsh,  perhaps,  to  take  exception 
to  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  recent  speech  at 
Brighton.  True,  the  political  orator,  unlike  the  cock,  does 
not  look  his  best  when  he  is  crowing ;  but  a  certain  amount 
of  crowing  has  to  be  done  after  every  important  political 
event  which  either  party  can  represent  as  a  victory,  and 
we  quite  admit  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  ascends  the — well,  the 
usual  gallic-inic  rostrum — with  better  right  than  most.  In¬ 
deed,  he  did  not  put  his  claims  in  this  respect  as  high  as  he 
might  have  done.  He  is  himself  so  old  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  democracy  that  he  seems  unconsciously  to  have 
credited  all  his  present  comrades  with  the  same  length  of 
service.  Ho  talks  with  undue  modesty  of  the  assertion 
which  “  we  Liberals  were  the  first  to  make  ” — the  assertion, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  proposition  or  propositions,  for  it  really 
includes  several  others,  upon  which  the  latest  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  based.  It  might  be  much  more  properly 
described  as  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  “  a  few 
“  friends  ”  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  forward  for  many 
years  successively  as  one  deserving  of  instant  practical  recog¬ 
nition,  but  to  which  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  party  were 
no  more  ready  to  give  immediate  effect  than  their  opponents. 
He  is  entirely  -without  warrant  in  suggesting — as  his  recent 
speech  unmistakably,  if  undesignedly,  does  suggest — that 
“  we  Liberals”  have  been  fighting  as  a  party  ever  since 
1868  for  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties, 
and  that  the  only  resistance  to  it  has  proceeded  from  “  you 
“  Conservatives,”  The  circumstance  that  the  Liberals  have 
Lad  the  official  control  of  legislation  for  ten  out  of  the  fifteen 
years  in  question  might  of  itself,  indeed,  suffice  to  dispose  of 
that  theory ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  unsoundness  is 
otherwise  notorious.  Mr.  Trevelytan  is  of  course  aware,  as 
his  more  intelligent  hearers  are  aware  also,  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  county  householder 
was  just  as  much  the  work  of  one  party  as  of  the  other; 
and,  moreover,  that — if,  at  least,  we  take  corporate,  and  not 
individual,  expressions  of  the  Conservative  view — its  post¬ 
ponement  has  been  justified  alike  by  both  parties  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  Opportunist  plea.  Mr.  Trevelyan  having 
himself  been  a  persistent  enemy  of  Opportunism  on  this 
question,  his  right  to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  his  cause  is 
unaffected  by  the  past  attitude  of  his  party ;  but  not  so 
the  grounds  and  tenor  of  his  exultation.  To  revert  to  our 
former  metaphor,  he  is  still  entitled  to  crow,  but  he  must 
crow  impartially  over  both  poultry-yards. 

To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  did  not  dwell  at  any 
unseemly  length  on  the  merely  party  aspect  of  the  new 
Reform  Act.  He  soon  began  to  sing  of  greater  things — of 
the  majestic  march  of  democracy,  of  the  virtues  which  she 
cherishes  in  her  bosom,  and  the  blessings  which  she  carries 
in  her  hands.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  of  the 
march,  virtues,  and  blessings  of  a  certain  type  of  democracy 
— to  wit,  the  English.  Mr.  Trevelyan  warmly  congratulated 
the  English  democrat,  who  might  have  been  a  Frenchman, 
or  an  American,  or  even  an  Athe-ni-an,  but  who,  having 
resisted  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations,  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  exempt  from  all  the  foibles  which  mislead  and 
all  the  dangers  which  beset  the  democrats  of  less  favoured 
lands.  “  The  more  Englishmen  you  admit  into  the  pale  of 


“  our  Constitution  the  more  English  it  will  be.  Common- 
“  sense,  veracity,  a  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  inevitable, 
“  contempt  for  those  who  promise  the  impossible,  a  love  for 
“  men  who  have  a  mind  of  their  own  and  are  not  afraid  to 
“  express  it,  and  a  determination  that  such  men,  and  such 
“  men  only,  shall  lead  them — these  are  the  qualities  which, 
“  if  you  cut  a  section  anywhere  out  of  Scotch  or  English 
“  society,  you  will  find  an  equal  proportion  all  the  way 
“  down.”  Mr.  Trevelyan  added,  in  the  next  sentence,  that 
“  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the 
“  people  like  a  leader  who  flatters  them,”  and  from  this  we 
must  infer  that  he  was  endeavouring  on  prudential,  as  much 
as  on  moral,  grounds  to  prevent  compliment  from  inflating 
itself  into  flattery.  But,  still,  when  an  orator  tells  his 
countrymen  that  they  do,  and  by  implication  that  other 
races  do  not,  possess  a  catalogue  of  qualities  which,  re¬ 
garded  simpliciter  and  not  secundum  quid,  are  merely  the 
universal  attributes  of  the  whole  rational  creation — when 
an  orator,  we  say,  addresses  language  of  this  sort  to  an 
assemblage  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
it  is,  if  not  flattery  of  the  grossest  kind.  Granting,  as 
we  are  not  unwilling  to  grant,  that  there  is  a  vein  of 
practical  shrewdness  and  of  a  certain  sincerity  in  the  English 
character  which  to  some  extent  j  ustifies  Mr.  Trevelyan  in 
dwelling  upon  the  first  two  qualities  as  something  specially 
national,  we  should  like  to  know  which  of  the  others  can 
be  so  described.  Look  for  a  moment  at  their  opposites,  at 
the  contraries  of  “  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  inevitable,” 
of  “  contempt  for  those  who  promise  the  impossible,”  and  even 
of  “  veracity  ”  in  so  far  as  it  stands  for  the  abstract  prefer¬ 
ence  of  truth  to  falsehood.  The  desire  to  be  told  lies,  known 
as  such,  instead  of  truth ;  a  determination  not  to  submit  to 
the  inevitable,  though  recognized  for  what  it  is ;  an  admira¬ 
tion  for  those  who  promise  what  is  confessedly  impossible  ;  a 
hatred  for  men  who  have  a  mind  of  their  own,  unless  they 
atone  for  its  possession  by  being  afraid  to  express  it,  and  a 
resolve  to  be  led  only  by  men  who  either  have  no  mind  or 
who  keep  it  to  themselves — these  surely  are  qualities  which 
distinguish  not  the  weaker  or  less  wise  from  the  stronger  or 
wiser  races,  but  the  lunatic  from  the  sane.  There  is  no 
community  of  rational  beings  who  do  not  abstractedly  prefer 
truth  to  falsehood,  and  know  that  the  inevitable  means 
something  which  must  be  submitted  to.  All  people  agree 
that  to  promise  impossibilities  is  contemptible,  that  to  know 
one’s  mind  and  speak  it  is  admirable,  and  all  determine  to 
be  led  by  men  of  the  admirable  rather  than  of  the  contemp¬ 
tible  habit.  These  are  not  the  virtues  of  special  races,  but 
the  instincts  of  all  reasoning  creatures ;  and  the  insidious 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  praises  lurks  in  the  assumption 
that  right  political  conduct  is  more  a  matter  of  instinct  than 
of  knowledge.  Suppose  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the 
English  democracy  were  endowed  beyond  all  other  democra¬ 
cies  with  the  good  instincts  with  which  they  are  credited, 
is  it  according  to  common  experience  of  human  nature  that 
any  democracy  should  be  as  capable  of  discerning  the  right 
mode  of  fulfilling  these  instincts  as  are  other  political  com¬ 
munities  bearing  less  resemblance  to  a  mob  1  Is  the  capa¬ 
city  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  the  inevitable 
from  the  avoidable,  the  possible  from  the  impossible,  found 
more  often  than  anywhere  elso  among  vast  mixed  multi¬ 
tudes  1  and  does  it  increase  in  amount — for  that,  of  course, 
is  the  logic  of  democracy- — in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  numbers 
and  heterogeneousness  of  the  multitudes?  And  is  it  the 
truth,  or  anything  at  all  like  the  truth,  as  it  appears  to  any 
impartial  unpolitical  judgment,  that  “  if  you  cut  a  section 
“  anywhere  out  of  Scotch  or  English  society  ”  you  will  find 
“  an  equal  proportion  ”  not  merely  of  sound  instincts,  but 
of  clear  perceptions  and  reasoned  convictions  “  all  the  way 
“ down ” 1 

We  should  never  ourselves  be  guilty  of  such  discourtesy 
as  that  of  asking  a  democratic  orator  to  give  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  Demos’s  displaying  the  virtues  with  which  he 
credits  him;  but  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  in  this  case  volun¬ 
teered  them,  and  we  need  not  scruple  to  say  that  where 
they  are  not  entirely  hypothetical  they  appear  to  be  some¬ 
what  infelicitously  chosen.  Of  the  so-called  “  aristocratic 
“  wars  ”  of  1742  and  1756,  the  first  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
perhaps  disputable  case ;  but  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  asserting 
by  implication  that  an  English  democracy  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  second,  declares,  in  effect,  that  if 
England  had  been  a  democracy  in  the  days  of  Chatham, 
she  would  never  have  acquired  her  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  under  a  more 
democratic  Constitution  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
war  of  American  Independence,  is  one  of  the  most  violently 
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doubtful  kind.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  latest  historical  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  views  is  more  patently  double-edged  than  any. 
Tie  contends  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  able  to  appeal 
“  to  the  whole  nation  instead  of  to  the  half  of  it,”  he  would 
have  settled  the  Eastern  Question  in  his  own  way ;  but  the 
wicked  county  constituencies,  “  which  only  represented  a 
“  portion  of  the  people,  had  almost  as  much  to  say  to  it  as 
“  the  borough  constituencies,  which  represented  the  whole,” 
and  the  consequence  was  that  “  this  great  people,  which  in 
“  August  1876  wasburning  to  endow  the  Christian  population 
“  of  the  East  with  liberty  and  good  government,  was  in  the 
“  spring  of  1878  straining  all  its  diplomatic  power  to  stint  and 
“  cramp  the  new  States  whose  existence  had  been  bought  at 
“  such  a  cost  of  life  and  treasure.”  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  accept  this  account  of  matters  as  exactly  accu¬ 
rate,  and  we  will  then  ask  Mr.  Trevelyan  why  he  breaks 
off  exactly  where  he  does  1  He  should  have  gone  on 
to  add  that,  among  the  very  same  borough-voters  who 
in  1876  were  all  eagerness  to  oust  Lord  Beaconsfield  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  1878  the  most  un¬ 
popular  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  country.  We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  agree 
with  us  as  to  which  of  these  two  moods  of  our  democracy 
was  the  right  one  ;  but  we  claim  his  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  they  cannot  both  have  been  right.  And 
Mr.  Trevelya.n’s  own  description  of  its  conduct  has  un¬ 
consciously  supplied  the  true  qualification  of  his  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  praises.  What,  in  spite  of  “  common  sense, 
“  veracity,  and  willingness  to  put  up  with  the  inevitable,” 
&c.,  he  admits  Demos  of  the  boroughs  to  have  done  in  this 
case  is  exactly  what  those  who  share  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
recognition  of  his  excellent  moral  qualities,  while  remember¬ 
ing  those  intellectual  limitations  of  his  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
appears  to  forget,  are  afraid  that  Demos  will  be  continually 
doing.  They  fear  that  he  will  be  always  “  burning  ”  to  do 
something  which  the  popular  hero  of  the  day  expects  him 
to  do,  and  then  “  straining  all  his  diplomatic  and  military 
“  powder  ”  to  do  the  exact  opposite  at  the  bidding  of  the 
hero  of  the  day  after.  Future  history  may  prove  these 
apprehensions  to  be  groundless;  we  sincerely  hope  it  will. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  politician  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan’s  candour  and  intelligence  to  leave  them 
altogether  out  of  account. 


MR.  HENLEY. 

THE  rapid  transformation  which  the  chai'acter  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  undergone  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  may  very  possibly  receive  an  immense 
impetus  from  electoral  changes  now  near  at  hand,  con¬ 
siderably  enhances  the  melancholy  interest  attaching  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henley.  We  can  never  be  sure  in  such 
days  as  these  whether  the  disappearance  of  any  typical 
politician  of  a  former  period  may  not  mean  also  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  type.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  that  type 
is  tolerably  secure  of  survival ;  for,  as  a  variety  of  human 
character,  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  moral 
and  mental  qualities,  neither  uncommon  in  themselves 
nor  even  very  rare  in  their  conjunction.  Wherever  a 
clear  head,  a  cautious  temperament,  an  uncompromising 
candour,  and  a  faculty  of  homely  and  humorous  expression 
are  combined,  there  you  get  the  essence  of  the  late  member 
for  Oxfordshire  ;  and  if  to  these  you  add  the  business  apti¬ 
tudes  of  a  good  Quarter  Sessions  Chairman,  and  the  tastes, 
appearance,  and  manners  of  an  old-fashioned  country  squire, 
you  get  Mr.  Henley’s  accidental  peculiarities  also.  AVe 
have  not  mentioned  his  Toryism,  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  that  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  combination 
of  the  other  characteristics.  Altogether,  as  we  have 
said,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  type  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  this-  country  to  justify  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  perpetuated,  and  even — though  this  is  by  no 
means  so  certain — be  at  most  periods  represented  by  at 
least  one  specimen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  a 
species  considered  per  sc  is  one  thing,  and  a  species 
considered  in  relation  to  its  environment  is  another.  It 
was  Mr.  Henley’s  relation  to  the  assembly  in  which 
he  sat  for  close  upon  forty  years  which  was  the  really 
remarkable  thing,  and  we  have  much  less  assurance  that 
that  phenomenon  will  repeat  itself.  That  the  position  so 
willingly  accorded  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
so  many  years  was  in  itself  a  most  hopeful  and  creditable 
indication  of  character  in  any  legislative  assembly  will 


hardly  be  disputed.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
“  public  form,”  Mr.  Henley’s  career  could  not  possibly  have 
been  described  as  distinguished.  He  had  held  office  for 
only  two  brief  terms,  resigning  on  the  second  occasion 
for  reasons  which,  however  honourable  to  himself,  com¬ 
manded  little  or  no  intellectual  sympathy  among  the  bulk 
of  his  party.  He  was  no  orator  either  in  the  popular  or 
even  the  Parliamentary  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  though 
his  views  were  always  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  were 
driven  home  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  terse  and 
vigorous  language,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
respect  which  he  latterly  commanded  was  paid  either  to 
the  unique  value  of  his  ideas  or  to  any  exceptional  skill  in 
enforcing  them.  Many  men,  both  before  and  during  his 
time,  have  displayed  in  an  equal  degree  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
stantaneously  detecting  the  weak  points  in  a  measure  or  a. 
policy ;  while  as  to  his  powers  of  expression,  it  must,  we 
think,  be  admitted  that  most  of  his  recorded  sayings  owe 
their  fascination  to  that  same  caprice  which  has  so  often 
perpetuated  the  least  remarkable  mots  of  famous  debaters, 
while  allowing  their  really  most  memorable  utterances  to 
perish.  The  main  element  in  Mr.  Henley’s  Parliamentary 
influence  was  neither  wit  nor  wisdom  taken  alone.  It  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  that  highly  composite  force  which  we 
call  character — a  word  which  in  this  application  of  it  con¬ 
notes  a  combination  of  good  ability,  ripe  experience, 
unqualified  sincerity,  and  complete  disinterestedness,  and 
fails  of  its  full  meaning  where  any  one  of  these  (qualities  is 
absent. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  accident  that  there  is  no  man  at  this 
moment  in  Parliament  who,  even  if  the  House  of  Commons 
recognized  in  him,  as  it  did  in  Mr.  Henley,  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  a  Mentor,  would  be  able  to  offer  counsel  and 
criticism  from  the  same  position  of  detachment.  Nearly  all 
the  elder  speakers  who  address  the  House  with  any  autho¬ 
rity  are  either  Ministers  or  ex-Ministers  of  the  two 
varieties  of  those  who  hope  to  be  in  office  again  when  their 
party  returns  to  power,  and  those  who  hold  that  they  ought 
to  be  in  office  now.  Their  utterances,  therefore,  however 
noteworthy  in  themselves,  must  always  lose  a  portion,  and 
often  do  lose  a  very  considerable  portion,  of  their  influence 
from  being  marked  with  the  stamp  of  partisanship  or 
tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  spleen.  AYliat  was  unique  in 
Mr.  Henley’s  position  was  that,  though  he  had  twice 
held  office,  and  had  no  known  distaste  for  official  life,  ho 
always  spoke,  and  was  universally  recognized  as  speaking, 
like  a  man  who  cherished  neither  ambitions  nor  grudges. 
He  was,  on  occasion,  a  perfectly  outspoken  critic  of 
the  measures  and  opinions  of  his  party  ;  but  his  criti¬ 
cisms  were  without  the  slightest  flavour  of  the  “  candid 
“  friend.”  He  had  nothing  of  tli vfrondeur,  nor  even  of  the 
“  corner  man,”  about  him,  and  apparently  took  no  more 
pleasure  in  attacking  his  political  associates  and  winning 
cheers  from  his  political  opponents  than  in  reversing  the 
process.  Hence  the  interest  with  which  he  was  always 
listened  to  was  all  the  more  complimentary  to  him  as  being 
without  any  alloy  of  malicious  satisfaction.  The  “  precious 
“  balms  ”  of  the  independent  member  of  either  party  are 
generally  more  valued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  for 
their  head-breaking  qualities  than  for  any  other  ;  but  with 
Mr.  Henley’s  it  was  not  so.  His  independence  meant  a 
genuine  freedom  from  biassing  influence  of  all  kinds ;  and 
since  that  position  must  necessarily  be  an  uncommon  one 
under  the  party  system,  there  is  nothing  particularly  surprising 
in  its  being  for  the  present  vacant.  The  doubt,  however,  will 
suggest  itself  whether  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  exist¬ 
ing,  and  still  more  of  the  approaching,  type  there  will  be  any 
place  of  similar  influence  for  the  vir  pietate  gravis  at  all. 
Respect  for  character  as  distinct  from  mere  admiration  or 
dread  of  exceptional  powers  is  not  a  very  common  sentiment 
of  democratic  assemblies,  which  usually,  indeed,  show  one 
the  weaknesses  of  their  origin  in  their  preference  of  a  com¬ 
mander  to  a  guide.  To  those  who  have  most  closely  studied 
the  tastes  and  temper  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
there  are  not  many  discernible  traces  of  the  reverential 
instinct  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  most  naked 
worship  of  force.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  two  million  capable  citizens  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  average  member’s  conceptions  of  what  is 
politically  admirable. 
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SUVAROF  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Lid  HERE  is  not  in  the  whole  of  military  history  a  more  interest- 
JL  ing  or  instructive  chapter  than  that  which  describes  the 
campaign  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  against  the  French  in 
Switzerland  during  the  autumn  of  1799.  Great  issues  were 
•involved,  great  efforts  were  made,  great  skill  was  displayed  by 
some  generals,  still  greater  blunders  committed  by  others,  while 
the  theatre  of  the  marches  and  battles  lay  in  the  grandest  scenery 
which  Europe  has  to  show,  that  very  scenery  which  modern 
tourists  have  come  to  know  best.  Oddly  enough,  however,  the 
Swiss  guide  hooks  give  the  most  scanty  information  about  the 
military  operations,  some  of  them  not  even  mentioning  what  the 
least  curious  traveller  might  be  supposed  desirous  of  knowing, 
while  the  commonly  read  histories,  such  as  those  of  Thiers  and 
Alison,  dismiss  the  events  with  provoking  brevity.  Believing  that 
many  of  those  who  know  Switzerland  would  willingly  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  most  striking  part  of  this  famous  campaign,  we 
propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  three  Alpine  passes  over 
which  Suvarof  led  the  Russian  army  in  September  and  October, 
1799,  and  of  what  befell  him  there. 

The  autumn  of  that  year  saw  an  Austrian  and  Russian  army 
occupying  a  long  line,  which,  beginning  from  the  river  Linth  at 
'Glarus,  ran  north  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  of  the  river  Limmat, 
which  flows  out  of  that  lake;  while  Massena,  with  the  French 
army,  held  his  ground  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  same  line,  and 
occupied  Central  and  Western  Switzerland  as  far  as  the  Pennine 
Alps.  According  to  the  plan  arranged  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  generals,  Suvarof  was  to  cross  the  High  Alps  from  Italy, 
out  of  which  he  had  just  chased  the  French,  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
Massena’s  army,  and,  after  crushing  that  general,  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Russian  force  which  held  Zurich.  Suvarof  set  forth 
from  Piedmont,  and  reached  Airolo,  where  now  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway  issues  from  the  great  tunnel,  on  September  21.  His  army 
was  22,000  strong.  Alter  much  hard  lighting,  he  carried  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  drove  the  French  corps  of  Lecourbe  down 
the  valley  of  the  Reuss  to  Altorf.  He  had  been  reinforced  on 
the  way  by  two  other  corps,  8,000  strong,  so  that  the  army, 
despite  its  losses,  was  a  large  one  for  those  days.  He  had  expected 
to  And  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  boats  by  which  to 
transport  his  army  from  Fluelen  to  the  village  of  Brunnen,  nine 
miles  down  the  lake,  whence  he  meant  to  march  by  Schwytz  upon 
Zurich  or  Glarus.  But  the  very  day,  September  26,  on  which  he 
reached  Altorf  was  the  day  on  which  Massdna  inflicted  on 
Korsakoff’s  Russian  army  the  terrible  defeat  of  Zurich,  while  on 
Abe  Linth  the  allied  Austro-Russian  force  was  beaten  hv  Soult 
■and  forced  to  fall  back  towards  St.  Gallen  and  the  Rhine.  Hence 
there  were  no  friends  with  a  flotilla  to  meet  the  Russians  at 
Fluelen,  and  the  French  had  carefully  swept  the  lake  shore  clear 
of  such  few  boats  as  would  usually  be  there.  That  well-made 
road  which  now  traverses  the  steep  mountain  slopes  and  pierces 
the  precipices  on  the  east  shore  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  (the 
so-called  Bay  of  Uri),  deforming  the  matchless  scenery,  but  afford¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  superb  views  to  those  who  pass  along  it,  did 
.not  then  exist ;  it  is  a  work  of  those  last  fifteen  years  which  have 
.made  Switzerland  so  much  more  accessible  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  so  much  less  delightful.  Suvarof  found  to  his  surprise  and 
consternation  that  there  was  absolutely  no  passage  along  the  lake 
shore,  for  the  cliffs  came  right  down  into  the  deep  waters,  so  if  he 
was  to  keep  his  tryst  with  the  Russians  at  Zurich  he  must  find  some 
■other  passage.  Only  two  were  possible.  One,  the  Klausen  Pass, 
leads  by  a  long  track  over  a  col  6,437  feet  high,  to  Stachelberg,  in 
Canton  Glarus.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  but  Glarus,  to  which 
it  leads,  was  not  yet,  as  it  soon  had  to  become,  the  objective 
point  of  the  Russians,  who  wished  to  fall  as  soon  as  possible 
on  Masseria's  rear.  Far  more  direct  was  the  other  pass,  that 
of  the  Kinzig  Kulm,  which  by  way  of  the  Muotta  Thai  gave 
-ready  access  to  Schwytz  and  the  lower  country  to  the  north. 
Accordingly,  the  old  Marshal  resolved  upon  the  Kinzig  route.  The 
troops  started  from  Altorf  on  the  morning  of  September  27, 
•entering  the  Sckiicliten  Thai  at  Burglen,  where  the  site  of  William 
■.Toll’s  house  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  and  climbing  in 
■single  file  the  long  steep  slope  that  leads  up  to  the  ridge  of 
limestone  cliff  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass,  6,791  feet 
above  the  sea.  Late  on  the  same  evening  the  first  Cossacks 

reached  Muotta  Thai,  but  the  rearguard  of  the  army,  harassed 
by  the  French  under  Lecourbe,  who  had  now  resumed  the 
offensive,  did  not  complete  the  passage  till  the  night  of  the  29th. 
So  narrow  was  the  path  that  the  van  had  reached  Muotta  long 
before  the  rear  left  Altorf.  There  is  now  a  tolerable  path  over 
the  Kinzig  Kulm,  by  which  the  pedestrian  may,  according  to 
Baedeker,  Murray,  and  Berlepscli,  reach  Muotta  from  Altorf  in 
nine  hours.  Walking  quite  leisurely,  we  have  done  it  in  eight. 
The  first  part  of  the  way  is  over  pastures  which  are  apt  to  be 
wet  and  slippery,  hut  the  only  troublesome  bit  is  in  climbing 
the  limestone  ridge  before  mentioned.  The  historians  of  the  march 
say  that  the  beasts  of  burden  fell  “  on  the  sharp  points  of  granite  ” ; 
in  those  days  every  hard  rock  was  called  granite,  just  as  even  now 
■there  are  travellers  who  whenever  they  see  a  circular  hollow  take 
it  for  a  volcanic  crater.  There  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  morsel  of 
granite  within  many  miles  of  the  pass.  No  good  walker  would  call 
the  pass  difficult ;  but  the  path  is  doubtless  far  better  now  than  it 
was  eighty-five  years  ago,  and  these  poor  Russians  had  never  seen  a 
Hill  in  their  lives  till  they  were  marched  into  Italy.  They  lost 
onany  horses,  and  had  to  abandon  a  part  of  their  stores  and  their 
already  diminished  artillery.  The  Kinzig  Kulm  is  now  little  used, 


because  the  railway  and  the  new  high  road  supply  a  quicker  and 
easier  route  from  Altorf  to  Schwytz,  and  the  views,  although  fine 
on  the  ascent  from  Burglen,  when  one  looks  hack  towards  the  Reuss 
Valley  and  the  grand  peaks  that  surround  the  Uri  Rothstock,  are 
not  specially  striking  in  a  region  everywhere  beautiful. 

When  Suvarof  had  reached  Muotta  Thai,  he  found  himself 
caught  in  a  trap.  Massdna,  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Zurich  from 
any  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  Russian  army  that  had  con¬ 
fronted  him  there,  had  occupied  Schwytz  in  force,  and  forbade  exit 
to  the  Russians  from  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  valley  towards  the 
level  country.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  the  Pragel  Pass, 
which  leads  by  the  Klein  Thai  to  Glarus,  was  held  by  another 
French  force  under  General  Molitor.  Retreat  there  was  none,  ex¬ 
cept  back  over  the  Kinzig  Kulm.  The  first  impulse  of  the  dauntless 
old  hero  was  to  force  his  way  out  by  Schwytz.  But  his  council  of 
war  dissuaded  this  course,  and  the  news  that  now  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Zurich,  and  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
Linth,  made  prudence  more  than  ever  necessary.  Accordingly, 
after  four  days’  hesitation,  and  some  severe  fighting  with  the 
French  in  the  throat  of  the  ravine  by  which  the  Muotta  river 
descends  to  Schwytz,  he  attacked  Molitor,  forced  the  Pragel,  and 
descended  into  the  little  plain  of  Glarus.  This  Pragel  Pass,  the 
third  crossed  by  the  Russians,  is  much  easier  than  either  the 
Gothard  or  the  Kinzig  Kulm.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  only 
5,602  feet;  the  slopes  on  both  sides  are  easy;  the  path,  practicable 
for  horses,  leads  over  undulating  pastures  with  comparatively  little 
rock,  and  the  valley  is  in  most  places  wide  enough  to  enable  an 
assailant  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  an  enemy  inferior  in  strength. 
The  Russians  accordingly  found  no  great  difficulty  in  driving  the 
French  before  them,  and  the  hardest  fighting  occurred  not  in  the 
pass  itself,  but  in  the  narrow  and  easily-defensible  gorge  between 
the  beautiful  little  lake  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Klon  Thai  and  the 
town  of  Glarus.  Mr.  Ball,  in  his  Alpine  Guide,  usually  as 
judicious  in  its  estimates  of  scenery  as  it  is  accurate  on  points  of 
fact,  rather  disparages  the  scenery  of  the  Pragel  Pass,  while  doing 
full  justice  to  the  Klon  Thai.  But  the  whole  Muotta  Thai,  as  well 
as  the  walk  from  Muotta  to  Glarus,  is  of  extreme  beauty — beauty 
which  at  first  is  of  a  soft  type,  but  rises  into  grandeur  when,  on 
descending  towards  the  Klon  Thai  Lake,  one  comes  under  the 
magnificent  grey  precipices,  capped  by  snow-fields,  of  the  huge 
Glarnisch.  Here,  at  a  spot  called  Vorauen,  there  used  to  be  a 
good  inn  and  Kurhaus,  but  it  was  burnt  down  a  year  ago,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  rebuilt,  so  that  the  place  is  unusually  solitary, 
though  within  two  hours’  drive  of  a  railway.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  Russians  threw  into  the  lake  a  military  chest  which  they 
were  unable  to  carry  further,  and  the  prospect  of  recovering  this 
treasure  has  led  to  searches  and  dredgings,  hitherto  unsuccessful. 
Whoever  has  been  at  Vigo  in  Galicia  will  remember  the  excite¬ 
ment  with  which  the  Spanish  boatmen  talk  of  the  treasure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  our  countrymen  sank  the  great  galleon 
from  South  America.  It  is  odd  to  find  a  similar  belief  recurring 
in  this  remote  Alpine  valley. 

From  Glarus  Suvarof  had  meant  to  fight  his  way  down  to  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  join  the  Austrian  troops  posted  on  its 
shore.  But  they  had  fallen  back  after  the  fatal  26th  of  September, 
and  the  defile  of  Niifels  was  held  by  a  French  detachment  strongly 
posted  on  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Lintb.  When  his  lieutenants 
had  repeatedly  been  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  carry  this 
point,  he  saw  his  position  again  become  desperate.  The  French 
had  followed  him  over  the  Pragel,  and  were  now  behind 
him  to  the  west,  as  well  as  in  front  of  him  at  Niifels.  Winter 
was  coming  on,  and  the  provisions  which  Glarus  and  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Linth  could  supply  would  soon  he  exhausted.  He 
could  not  retreat  by  the  way  he  had  come,  he  had  failed  to  break 
through  in  front,  be  could  not  stay  where  he  was.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  make  for  the  Rhine  Valley  over  some  one  of  the 
passes,  lofiier  and  more  difficult  than  even  the  Kinzig  Kulm, 
which  lead  thither  from  Glarus.  Of  the  three  passes  possible,  he 
chose  the  Panixer,  and  his  passage  across  it  is  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  part  of  this  extraordinary  campaign.  It  i9  now  so  seldom 
traversed  by  tourists,  although  largely  used  by  the  peasantry  for 
taking  cattle  from  the  Grisons  to  the  more  populous  northern  parts 
of  Switzerland,  that  some  description  of  it,  as  we  found  it  this 
autumn,  may  he  interesting.  The  path  starts  from  the  village  of 
Elm,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by  the  great  mountain  fall  which  took 
place  there  two  years  ago,  destroying  part  of  the  hamlet,  killing 
many  persons,  and  covering  a  considerable  tract  of  good  land  with 
stones  and  rubbish.  For  about  three  miles  there  is  a  gentle  ascent 
along  the  stream  of  the  Sernft,  a  tributary  of  the  Linth.  Then 
the  path  turns  sharply  to  the  south  (left),  and  mounts  by  zigzags 
the  steep  sides  of  a  wild  and  rocky  glen,  passing  at  one  place 
along  a  slope  covered  with  loose  stones  that  have  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  above,  and  which  lie  at  an  angle  high  enough  to  make  it 
difficult  to  keep  one’s  footing  on  them  when  covered  with  hard 
snow.  After  three  hours’  walking  one  enters  a  narrow  hollow 
between  savage  cliffs,  the  bottom  of  which  continues  in  many 
parts  covered  with  snow  all  through  the  summer.  Streams 
descend  into  it  and  form  a  shallow  pond,  which  drains  by  a  sub¬ 
terranean  channel,  issuing  forth  no  one  knows  where.  Then,  after 
another  ascent  over  rough  and  slippery  rock  slopes,  the  summit  is 
reached,  7,907  feet  above  sea-level,  and  a  splendid  view  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  south  of  the  Rhine  Valley, 
rewards  the  traveller’s  efforts. 

This  was  the  task  the  Russians  found  before  them.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  an  active  pedestrian,  on  a  fine  long  day  in  August,  with 
well-soled  boots  and  alpenstock,  a  guide  to  carry  his  knapsack 
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and  plenty  of  food  in  his  pockets.  But  the  soldiers  were  already 
half-starved,  they  carried  muskets  and  ammunition  as  well  as  knap¬ 
sacks,  and  they  were  pressed  in  the  rear  by  the  French,  who  had 
iollowed  them  up  from  Glarus,  cutting  oil  stragglers  and  pouring 
in  fire  from  behind  the  rocks.  It  was  already  October,  and  a 
three  days’  storm  had  covered  the  upper  slopes  with  two  feet  of 
■snow,  through  which  they  plunged  wearily  where  it  was  soft,  and 
down  whose  slopes  they  rolled  where  it  was  hard.  Those  who 
were  forced  to  bivouac  on  the  way  up  tried  to  make  fires  with 
•their  muskets,  and  the  peasant  from  Elm  who  accompanied  us 
■over  the  pass  pointed  out  a  spot  beside  the  snow-fed  pond  where 
the  charred  remains  of  musket  stocks  were  to  be  seen  not  very 
long  ago.  Many  must  have  perished  of  cold  aud  fatigue  in  this 
hollow  before  reaching  the  summit.  But  the  descent  had  dangers 
more  terrible,  because  more  hidden.  On  the  first  part  of  that 
■descent  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  extreme  steepness  of  the 
declivity,  for  on  this  side  the  snow  was  frozen  hard,  and  men  and 
horses  found  it  hard  to  keep  their  footing.  Lower  down,  some 
two  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  the  valley  bottom,  which  up 
to  that  point  has  been  tolerably  smooth,  ends  abruptly  in  a  preci¬ 
pice  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  which,  running  from  side  to 
•side,  completely  cuts  off  further  descent.  Below  this  a  second 
.range  of  still  loftier  cliffs  crosses  the  valley,  forming  a  sort  of 
-amphitheatre  of  crags  round  the  alp  or  mountain  pasture  above 
the  village  of  Panix.  The  path,  since  it  can  find  no  exit  bv  keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  left, 
•crosses  by  a  frail  foot-bridge  the  narrow  gorge  in  which  the  stream 
flows,  and  climbs  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  for  some  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  till  it  reaches  a  sort  of  ledge  or  shelf,  along  which  it 
is  carried  above  that  amphitheatre  of  crags  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  below  another  towering  precipice  of  limestone.  It 
then  emerges  on  a  wide  stretch  of  pasture,  after  which  the 
descent  to  Panix  and  the  Rhine  Valley  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
•culty.  A  traveller  coming  down  in  broad  daylight  would  be 
sorely  perplexed  to  find  his  way,  and  though  he  might  by  care 
avoid  falling  over  the  cliffs,  he  would  not  easily  discover  the  track 
-along  the  ledge.  But  it  was  only  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Iiussiau 
army  that  got  across  in  the  daylight,  or  had  the  help  of  guides. 
All  signs  of  the  path  were  of  course  obliterated  by  the  snow. 
Those  who  came  behind  went  stumbling  along  in  the  darkness  as 
they  best  could.  When  they  reached  the  point  where  the  valley 
bottom  breaks  away  in  precipices,  many,  not  knowing  that  the  path 
-turned  off,  went  straight  on,  fell  over  the  cliffs,  and  perished. 
Those  who  were  warned  off  by  the  fate  of  their  comrades  turned 
to  the  left,  but  many,  missing  the  bridge,  or  pressed  on  by  the 
crowd  behind  them,  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  gorge  of  the  river. 
For  many  years  afterwards  piles  of  bones  might  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  this  terrible  cliff,  miDgled  with  fragments  of  small-arms  and 
abandoned  guns.  How  large  a  part  of  the  army  perished  by  this 
death,  or  from  hunger  and  exposure,  the  authorities  do  not  record, 
but  it  was  a  greatly  diminished,  as  well  as  a  famished,  weary, 
ragged  horde  that  gathered  to  Suvarof's  headquarters  at  llanz  on 
the  Rhine,  five  days  after  the  vanguard  had  quitted  Elm.  The 
Joss  was  even  more  severe  in  horses  than  in  men,  yet  some  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing;  and  to  this  day  the  people  in  the  upper  valley 
•of  the  Vorder  Rhein,  between  llanz  and  Dissentis,  declare  that  a 
peculiar  breed  of  horses  which  exists  there  is  sprung  from  the 
•Cossack  steeds  of  Suvarof’s  army.  It  is  a  breed  much  esteemed, 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  the  summer  tourist  work  not  only  of  the 
Rhine  Valley,  but  of  Canton  Uri. 

From  llanz  Suvarof  moved  leisurely  down  to  Chur,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  retired,  first  to  winter  quarters  in  South  Ger¬ 
many,  then  home  to  Russia.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been 
so  bad  that  the  disasters  which  it  brought  about  seem  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  expected  by  any  accustomed  to  calculate  the 
•  chances  of  war.  The  blame  for  its  faults  rests  probably  more  with 
the  Austrians  than  with  Suvarof ;  the  credit  for  the  courage  and 
tenacity  which  averted  utter  ruin  belongs  wholly  to  the  Russian 
chief  and  his  indomitable  troops.  They  were  ill  found  in  provi¬ 
sions,  entirely  unaccustomed,  not  only  to  mountains,  but  to  skir¬ 
mishing  and  the  other  operations  which  belong  to  mountain 
warfare.  They  had  little  artillery,  and  that  of  the  lightest  order  ; 
their  cavalry  was  only  an  incumbrance.  Yet  their  resolution 
never  quailed,  and  whenever  they  got  the  chance  of  crossing 
•bayonets  with  the  enemy,  save  only  at  the  bridge  of  Nafels,  they 
drove  him  before  them.  Suvarof  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  died  soon  after ;  but  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  shared  the  privations  of  the  common  soldier.  A  more  skilful 
tactician  would,  perhaps,  have  refused  to  undertake  a  plan  with 
so  many  risks  of  failure;  but  there  have  been  few  commanders  in 
history  who  could  by  simple  force  of  character  and  influence  over 
•their  troops  have  rescued  an  army  from  such  perils. 

The  ordinary  historians  of  the  period  tell  us  singularly  little 
about  these  wonderful  marches.  Thiers  is  sketchy  and  slight ; 
Alison  is  meagre  and  dull.  By  far  the  best  account  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  that  contained  in  General  Shadwell’s  book, 
Mountain  Warfare ,  which  contains  a  translation  of  the  Swiss 
narrative  of  the  campaign  compiled  principally  from  the  works 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  of  Jomini.  The  lover  of  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  the  student  of  military  history,  will  find  its  concise 
and  lucid  narrative  full  of  interest. 


A  MEDITEBEANEAX  IDYL. 

TT  is  but  a  day  or  two  since  the  Birmingham  paper  which  i3 
•*-  affected  to  the  service  of  those  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  gratified 
its  readers  with  a  truly  touching  piece  of  information.  “  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,”  it  told  them,  ‘‘  has  reached  Port  Said  safely  [safe 
from  the  wicked  Tories  qui pertranseunt  in  these  latter  days!]  and 
his  health  is  much  improved.”  At  first  sight,  the  full  import  of 
this  intelligence  may  have  escaped  the  average  reader.  It  was 
nice,  no  doubt,  to  hear  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst  (who  was  very  much 
and  vainly  wanted  but  a  few  days  ago)  had  turned  up  in  a  place 
known  to  geography  ;  nicer  to  hear  that  he  was  in  safety  ;  nicest 
to  hear  that  his  health — that  health  so  precious  to  a  palpitating 
Caucus— was  improved.  The  locality,  too,  was  full  of  tender 
suggestions.  It  was  in  the  land  of  Joseph,  of  Joseph  and  his 

Breth -  but  the  last  is  a  false  note,  and  we  beg  pardon, 

though  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  must  certainly  have  passed 
through  Port  Said  on  their  way  to  or  from  that  antipodean  temple 
of  luxury  and  ease  which  had  such  a  fatal  influence  on  their  own 
future  comfort,  and  served  as  a  means  of  introducing  two  great 
men,  Lord  Hartington  and  the  porter  of  the  Reform  Club,  to  each, 
other's  distinguished  acquaintance.  That,  however,  may  be  let 
pass,  may  be  let  slide.  No  one  will  deny  that  Port  Said  is  in  the 
land  of  Joseph — by  the  way,  if  that  shameless  canard  which  the 
P.  M.  G.  started  has  any  foundation  of  fact,  the  Madame  Putiphar 
of  Toryism  once  experimented  on  the  modern  Joseph  with  results 
far  other  than  they  should  have  been.  The  associations  of  the 
country  are  all  such  as  to  procure  mollia  tempura  for  Mr. 
Schnadhorst.  From  the  Pyramids  two  or  three-score  centuries 
look  down  approval  on  the  man  who  knew  how  to  organize  the 
labours  of  the  people.  As  all  arts  were  invented  in  Egypt,  a 
man  of  such  intelligence  and  information  as  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  thought,  “Here,  belike,  the  screw, 
noblest  of  the  mechanical  powers,  was  first  made,  and  first 
Put  On.”  The  donkeys,  too,  no  doubt,  reminded  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
of  Tories;  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  archives  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  Association  ;  the  “  inscrutable  smile  of  the  head  by  the 
Nile  ”  of  the  expression  proper  to  a  man  who  is  asked  how  it  is 
that  while  certainly  a  third,  and  probably  more,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Birmingham  are  Conservatives,  there  are — what  is  it  ? — four  ? 
Conservative  representatives  in  a  Town  Council  numbering  several 
scores.  But  the  chiefest  reason  which  Mr.  Schnadhorst  must  have 
had  for  feeling  glad  and  happy  by  the  shores  of  the  tideless,  dolo¬ 
rous  midland  sea  has  yet  to  be  told.  Until  Tuesday,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  faithful  sheep  of  Birmingham  were  ignorant  of  the 
health,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  of  the  where¬ 
abouts,  of  their  Shepherd — their  Shepheard,  let  us  spell  it,  to  give 
it  local  colour— but  until  the  same  time  the  Shepherd  must  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  sheep  in  the  great  Aston  case. 
Keen,  doubtless,  was  the  joy  in  Birmingham  when  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  after  diving  under,  had  come  up  smiling; 
no  less  keen  must  have  been  the  joy  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  on  learn¬ 
ing  how  that  rather  dangerous  game  of  “  going  for  Jarvis  ”  had 
been,  if  not  won,  at  any  rate  not  lost.  Therefore  the  meeting  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  the  Correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Post, 
amid  the  stately  pleasure-domes  of  Port  Said,  must  have  been  a 
truly  idyllic  moment,  aud  we  only  wish  that  Theocritus  (who  had 
rather  a  habit  of  writing  dans  ces  parages,  though  a  distinguished 
American  traveller  thinks  otherwise)  had  been  there  to  tell  the 
tale  of  it. 

The  Daily  News,  to  its  immortal  honour,  pronounced  on  the 
Aston  riots,  and  Mr.  Kynnersley's  evasion  of  them,  the  sentence 
that  “the  fun  has  been  good,  but  there  has  been  enough  of  it.” 
This  is  one  of  those  sentences  which  are  popularly  said  to  do  equal 
honour  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  writer.  A  very  keen 
analyst  might  refine  upon  this  by  saying  that  the  first  half  does 
credit  to  the  head  and  the  second  to  the  heart.  It  is  creditable  to 
Liberal  intelligence  to  have  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  Aston  case, 
though  the  Liberals  certainly  furnished  most  of  that  fun,  and  it 
is  creditable  to  Liberal  honesty  to  confess  that  any  more  of  the 
same  fun  would  be  rather  disagreeable  to  it.  The  little  details 
about  the  origin  of  the  affidavits;  and  the  “going  for  Jarvis”;  and 
the  extremely  outspoken  remarks  of  Mr.  Reed,  who,  like  the  heroic 
Bicarat  in  the  Trois  Mousquetaires,  might  say  on  his  hospital 
couch,  “  Qi  git  Reed,  seul  de  ceux  qui  otaient  avec  lui  ” ;  and  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mack  ;  and  the  sudden  neces¬ 
sity  for  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  seeking  a  happier  clime  ;  aud,  above  all, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  horror  of  Mr.  Harris  at  the  idea  of  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association 
being  exposed  to  each  vagrant  foot  and  each  licentious  eye,  make 
up  a  total  which  will  ne’er  be  forgot  by  those  who  were  there  and 
those  who  were  not.  Moreover  Mr.  Satchell  Hopkins,  with  a  brutal 
indifference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Daily  News  that,  it  would 
like  to  leave  off  playing,  hints  that  he  doesn't  see  it.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Jarvis  fails  to  see  the  fun  of  being  exclusively  gone  for, 
and  would  like  to  go  for  somebody  else.  This,  however,  is 
dealing  in  “  futures.”  The  past  is  quite  amusing  enough  to  occupy 
the  present.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Harris's  despairing 
appeal,  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  impudence  ?  (*•  Jeverseesuch- 
impdence  ?  ”  my  Lord  Castlewood  would  have  put  it,  in  one  most 
effective  word),  aud  his  denunciations  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Kynnerslev,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  have 
created  in  the  minds,  not  of  Tories  only,  a  most  burning  desire  to 
see  the  mysterious  documents  the  idea  of  the  disclosure  of  which 
could  startle  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law  so  far  from  his  pro¬ 
priety.  Does  Mr.  Allard,  during  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s  absence  for 
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urgent  private  affairs,  wear  tliem  next  his  heart  ?  Does  Mr.  ] 
llaclmey  sit  on  them  with  a  loaded  pistol?  What  can  he  their  | 
contents  that  the  mere  notion  of  their  being  seen  sent  grave  J 
persons  of  full  age  into  a  “jumping  mad”  condition  like  Admiral 
Courbet's,  and  induced  Mr.  Harris  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his 
celebrated  namesake,  when  by  a  pious  fraud  his  owls  were  said  to 
be  organs  ?  The  wicked  literary  man  denounced  many  years  since 
by  Professor  Beeslv  licks  his  lips  at  the  thoughts  of  the  romance, 
nay,  the  romances  in  various  styles,  into  which  those  letters  could 
evidently  be  wrought.  As  thus  for  instance 

In  the  course  of  her  timid  wanderings  our  heroine  suddenly  lifted  a 
ponderous  drapery  and  found  herself  (though  happily  he  marked  her  not) 
in  the  presence  of  the  R-ght  H-n-r-ble  J-s-ph  Ch-m-b-rl-n.  He  was 
rapidly  striding  up  and  down  the  gorgeous  apartment,  and  his  Roman 
profile  was  distorted  by  the  mingled  passions  of  fear  (Yes  !  he  feared)  and 
of  rage.  Suddenly  he  stopped  his  walk  and  exclaimed  “  Badger  !  Ha !  ha !  ” 
Then  after  a  moment’s  silence  there  burst  from  his  lips  the  frenzied  words, 
“Knaves!  why  loiter  they  ?  Ha!  Schnadhorst,  Allard,  Hackney,  why 
desert  they  me  at  my  need  ?  ”  At  this  moment  a  messenger,  booted  and 
spurred,  rushed  without  noticing  her  past  the  trembling  girl  and  dropped 
on  one  knee  before  his  master.  “  R-ght  H-n-r-ble  g-ntlem-n,”  said  he  (it 
was  thus  that  all  true  Birmingham  men  spoke  of  the  pride  of  their  town) 
“  the  affidavits !  ”  The  brow  of  J-s-ph  cleared.  “  Ha !  lia  !  ”  he  cried,  “  I 
will  c-r-r-rush  them  ” 

Or  thus  in  another  style : — 

Letter  XCI. 

Mr.  Nemo  Nameless,  London,  to  Messrs.  Alias  and  Alibi,  Birmingham. 

Dear  Sirs, — On  receipt  of  this,  kindly  send  special  sample  of 
affidavits,  as  per  margin,  quoting  prices  F.  O.  B.,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  &c. 

Nemo  Nameless. 

Letter  XCII. 

Messrs.  Alias  and  Alibi,  Birmingham,  to  Mr.  Nemo  Nameless,  London. 

Dear  Sin, — Enclosed  please  find  invoice  of  very  choice  line  of  affidavits. 
All  go  for  Jarvis.  We  can  procure  as  many  of  same  kind  as  may  be 
needful.  Witnesses  will  take  trip  for  moon  immediately  after  signing. 

Yours,  &c. 

Alias  ahd  Alibi. 

So  long  as  this  unaccountable  modesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association  continues,  a  wicked  world  will 
certainly  see  in  these  letters  which  drew  such  owls  from  good  Mr. 
Harris  matter  of  this  kind.  Whereas,  of  course,  the  real  contents 
were  something  quite  different,  as  thus  : — 

From  the  R-ght  H-n-r-ble  J-s-ph  Ch-mberl-n,  to  dfessrs.  Schnadhorst, 
Allard,  Hackney,  Smith,  Mack,  Reed,  8fc.,  Birmingham. 

My  beloved  Friends, — Do  not,  I-beseech  you,  do  not  insist  on  my 
producing  in  Parliament  these  painful  documents  which  your  efforts  and 
the  force  of  truth  have  elicited.  I  would  rather,  much  rather,  that  my 
enemies  should  triumph.  I  pray  every  day  for  Lord  R-nd-lph  Ch-rch-11, 
Sir  H-nry  W-lff,  and  the  S-t-rd-y  E-v-w,  and  it  sometimes  grieves  me 
that  our  principles  forbid  my  imploring  the  intercession  of  my  sainted 
ancestor  (whom,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  previously)  in  their  behalf. 

Yours,  &c. 

P.S. — Kindly  invest  the  enclosed  cheque  for  100,000/.  for  the  benefit  of 
any  reduced  screw-maker  you  may  know. 

This,  we  say,  is  no  doubt  what  the  letters — at  the  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  Mr.  Harris  invoked  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Inquisition — really  did  contain,  whereas,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  hysterics,  or  Mr  Kynnersley’s  desire  to  get  out  of  a  very 
unpleasant  matter,  or  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  has  been  produced  in  most  minds  as  to  their  contents. 
Modesty,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  no  doubt  to  blame  for  the  tactical  mistake.  That  great  man  (whom 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  intending  a  compliment  doubtless,  pointed  out 
at  Aristocratic  Aylesbury  as  the  ideal  vestryman)  would  blush  to 
find  his  good  deeds  published.  So  we  shall  know  nothing  about 
them,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Jarvis  proves  obstinate,  and  for  the 
present  Mr.  Schnadhorst  may  pursue  bis  way  to  Orient  climes  un¬ 
troubled  for  the  archives  of  his  beloved  institution.  Amid  the 
diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam  and  the  fragrant  bowers  of 
Amberabad  no  thought  of  immediately  unpleasant  revelations  need 
worry  him,  and  only  a  passing  doubt  whether  the  Tories  may  be 
still  more  successful  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  exhorting  the 
impenitent  Reed.  The  relief  from  mental  strain  must  he  great, 
and  we  join  very  heartily  in  congratulating  Mr.  Schnadhorst  on  it. 
Let  us  only  hope  that  the  ghost  of  Smith  will  not  haunt  him  at 
Shadukiam  or  the  bodily  presence  of  Mack  try  to  do  a  little 
chantage  (how  different  from  the  singing  of  the  birds  in  its 
fragrant  bowers  !)  at  Amberabad.  But  still,  if  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
would  do  us  a  little  favour  in  return  for  these  good  wishes,  we 
really  should  be  obliged.  There  are  two  questions — one  old,  one 
new — to  which  we  are  dying  to  know  the  answers.  Where  are 
those  witnesses  ?  and  What  was  in  those  letters  ? 


ANKERS. 

THE  modern  archaeologist  appears  to  be  “  unentered,”  as 
huntsmen  would  say,  to  ankers.  A  hermitage  be  will  bunt 
out  with  the  perseverance  of  a  sleuthhound,  but  for  anker-holds  he 
has  but  a  very  indifferent  nose.  Yet  ankers  were  far  more  common 
in  this  country  than  hermits,  and  it  is  probable  that  portions  of  their 
cells,  still  in  existence,  are  often  attributed  to  other  origins. 
The  erernita  lived  in  a  desert,  a  wood,  a  fen,  a  cave,  or  an  island, 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  but  the  Anachorita  lived  in  a  cell, 
which  was  usually  built  against  a  church,  on  a  bridge,  in  a  wall, 


or  over  city,  gates.  From  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
anker-holds  abounded  in  Great  Britain.  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the 
South  of  Scotland  were  specially  noted  for  them,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  “  the  anker  in  the  wall  beside  Bishopsgate,  London, 
mentioned  by  a  certain  testator  in  bis  will,  was  but  one  of  very- 
many  anachoritce  in  old  London. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  old 
recluses  is  a  rule  of  life  which  was  drawn  up  for  them  in  the  ninth 
century  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Grimlaic.  According  to  this  rule,, 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  considered  best  to  build  two  or 
three  ankers’  cells  together.  The  occupants,  unlike  the  Carthu¬ 
sians,  who  maybe  considered  the  strictest  recluses  still  remaining,, 
never  met  together  in  one  chamber  or  in  church ;  but  they  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  small 
windows.  Other  windows  looked  from  each  cell  into  the  church,, 
when  the  anker-holds  adjoined  one.  Through  these  second 
windows  they  were  allowed  at  certain  times  to  converse  with  their 
friends  from  the  outside  world.  When  practicable,  there  was  a. 
small  garden  to  each  cell,  so  that  the  anker  might  get  fresh, 
air  and  perform  some  manual  labour.  Ankers  -who  were  priests 
had  small  oratories  attached  to  their  cells,  containing  altars  for 
their  masses.  Grimlaic  admonishes  these  clerical  ankers  to  be 
careful  in  keeping  their  altar-linen  scrupulously  clean.  Nor  is 
their  linen  the  only  thing  that  they  are  to  wash.  “Tubbing”  is 
laid  down  as  part  of  the  rule,  and  a  bath  is  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
articles  of  furniture  allowed  in  the  cells.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
that  objections  appear  to  have  been  made  against  the  habitual  tub 
as  a  degenerate  luxury  of  the  ninth  century,  and  that  the  objectors 
argued  that  St.  Anthony  never  bathed ;  but  Grimlaic  would  not 
give  way  on  this  ground.  Priestly  ankers,  at  any  rate,  must  on  no 
account  neglect  their  splashings.  “  There  are  some,  perchance, 
who  will  tell  me,”  says  Grimlaic,  “  that  St.  Antony  never  tubbed. 
I  curtly  reply  to  such,  ‘  If  St.  Antony  never  tubbed,  be  never 
said  Mass.’  Therefore,  the  use  of  bath9  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
priests,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  celebrating  the 
sacred  mysteries  cleanly  and  worthily.” 

Four  hundred  years  later  St.  Edmund  drew  up  constitutions 
for  English  ankers ;  a  hundred  years  later  still  Simon  Mepeham 
issued  others ;  and  in  episcopal  registers  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
entries  of  licences  to  anachoritce  or  eremitce.  Before  being  walled 
up,  the  anker  wa3  made  to  fast  on  bread  and  water,  and  he  had  to 
spend  the  night  preceding  the  ceremony  in  vigils.  He  made  his 
vows  in  a  church  either  before  the  bishop,  or  some  priest  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  and  then  he  received  Holy  Communion  ;  or,  if  a 
priest,  he  said  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  then  led  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  his  cell,  when  the  bishop  went  in  and  blessed  it,  and  on 
coming  out  said,  “  If  he  wish  to  enter,  let  him  enter.”  While  the 
anker  went  into  his  cell,  the  choir  sang  “  The  angels  lead  thee  into. 
Paradise.”  The  cell  and  its  occupant  were  then  sprinkled  with 
holy  water  and  incense,  and  the  order  of  extreme  unction  was 
recited,  but  not  administered.  The  anker  lay  down  in  a  grave  dug 
in  his  cell,  intoning  “  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever.  Here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it.”  The  bishop  sprinkled  some  earth 
upon  him  and  left  the  cell,  and  then  the  door  was  walled  up  and 
sealed. 

Some  ankeresses  taught  classes  of  children  through  the  windows 
of  their  cells.  Others  “  took  in  washing” — ecclesiastical  washing,, 
it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  washing.  Although  enclosed  in  the- 
most  literal  meaning  of  the  -word,  ankers  and  ankeresses  led  a  very 
different  life  from  members  of  what  are  called  “  enclosed  orders.” 
The  anker’s  cell  window  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  advice,  consolation,  and  even  a  little  gossip.  These 
windows  are  often  the  only  remaining  signs  of  anker-holds.  In 
ruined  churches  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  confessionals. 
On  the  other  band,  when  on  the  outer  walls,  it  is  sometimes 
doubtful  whether  small  low  windows,  -which  look  very  like  those 
of  an  anker's  cell,  may  not  have  been  those  used  for  communi¬ 
cating  lepers.  Altogether,  anker-hold  hunting  may  safely  be 
recommended  as  an  entertaining  sport  to  archaeologists  ;  and  we 
may  add  that  when  they  find  one  of  these  interesting  relics  of 
the  middle  ages,  they  are  at  liberty  to  call  it  the  cell  of  an  anker, 
ancra,  ancar,  anchor,  ancre,  ancresse,  anchorite,  or  anchoret;  for 
there  are  precedents  for  the  use  of  each  of  these  names ;  but  they 
must  beware  of  speaking  of  ankers  as  hermits,  or  of  confounding 
them  with  monks  and  nuns.  Of  the  latter  there  are  still  many 
thousands,  hut  there  are  no  more  ankers. 


GENERAL  GORGEY. 

THE  other  day,  in  a  private  room  in  one  of  the  by-streets  of 
Pesth,  five  old  soldiers  presented  to  their  former  commander  a 
document,  the  full  significance  and  indeed  the  full  pathos  of  which 
we  in  England  can  with  difficulty  appreciate,  owing  to  distance 
both  of  time  and  space.  Not  only  is  Hungary  a  long  way  off,, 
occupying  but  a  small  place  in  an  Englishman’s  mental  horizon, 
but  the  events  referred  to  in  that  document  happened  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  those  antediluvian  days  when  the  Second  Empire  as 
yet  was  not,  and  the  World’s  Fair  bad  not  been  held  in  Hyde 
Park.  Even  in  Hungary  the  War  of  Independence  is  passing  into 
the  domain  of  history.  Those,  however,  of  our  readers  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  that  war  as  a  contemporary  event  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  News,  and 
afterwards  retold  in  burning  words  by  the  most  eloquent  foreigner 
that  ever  addressed  an  English  audience,  will  remember  that  the- 
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Hungarian  Commander-in-Chief,  Arthur  Gorgey,  -was  the  scape¬ 
goat  sent  out  into  the  wilderness  with  all  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
that  unsuccessful  struggle  upon  his  head.  It  was  not  enough  that 
two  of  the  most  formidable  military  Powers  of  the  Continent 
joined  their  forces  to  crush  the  Hungarians ;  they  were  be¬ 
trayed,  so  we  were  assured,  by  the  foremost  soldier  in  their 
ranks,  to  whom  the  Governor  Kcssuth  had  in  a  moment  of 
misplaced  confidence  entrusted  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
"VVhat  was  the  precise  character  of  the  unworthy  motives 
that  led  General  Gdrgev  to  soil  his  laurels  with  treachery 
was  variously  and  vaguely  explained  ;  but  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  his  motives  must  have  been  unworthy.  The  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Vilagos,  when  24,000  meD,  with  144  cannon,  laid  down 
their  arms  before  the  Russian  commander,  was  for  the  Hungarian 
nation  the  humiliations  of  Sedan  and  Metz  and  Paris  rolled  into 
■one.  By  it  two  delusions  dear  to  the  national  mind  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  dissipated — that  Hungary  alone  in  arms  could  defy 
all  her  enemies  round  about,  and,  if  not,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
West  would  interfere  in  her  behalf.  The  theory  of  Gdrgey's 
treason  came  in  opportunely  to  save  the  amour  propre  of  the  nation 
and  of  those  who  had  fostered  those  dangerous  and  dear  illusions. 
The  events  which  preceded  and  those  -which  followed  the  capitu¬ 
lation  combined  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  theory  of  treason. 
Early  in  the  course  of  the  war  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
Assembly,  under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth,  and  the  army,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gorgey,  held  irreconcilable  views  with  regard  to 
the  proper  aim  and  scope  of  the  struggle  against  Austria.  The 
more  sanguine  partisans  on  either  side  urged  their  leader  to  sup¬ 
press  his  rival  by  violent  means.  To  bring  Gorgey  before  a  court- 
martial,  to  disperse  the  Assembly  at  Debreczin  as  Cromwell  dis¬ 
persed  the  Long  Parliament,  such  would  have  been  the  logical 
issues  of  the  disagreement.  But  the  leaders  shrank  from  such 
extreme  courses.  Each  was  too  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his 
■own  position ;  each  perhaps  over-estimated  the  power  of  his  rival. 
It  was  only  the  military  disasters  .consequent  upon  the  energetic 
and  effectual  intervention  of  the  Russians  that  gave  the  soldier  a 
final  preponderance  over  the  agitator.  Kossuth  abdicated  and 
fled ;  Gorgey  remained  and  capitulated.  By  surrendering,  not  to 
the  Austrian,  but  to  the  Russian  commander,  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Hungary  yielded  only  to  force  majeure,  and  was  con¬ 
quered  only  by  foreign  arms.  In  so  acting  he  conceived  that  he 
was  saving  the  military  honour  of  his  country.  One,  however,  of 
the  consequences  of  his  so  acting  was  that  his  life  was  spared 
through  the  express  intervention  of  Russia,  while  his  companions 
in  arms  were  shot,  hanged,  and  imprisoned.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  but  natural,  however  illogical  and  unfair,  to  make 
him  responsible,  not  only  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  but  also 
for  the  severity  of  the  repression  which  began  as  soon  as  the 
Russian  troops  had  left  Hungary.  Thus,  as  a  deputy  expressed 
himself  in  1868,  “  poor  Gorgey  had  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  that 
we  might  save  the  prestige  of  the  country."  From  1849  to  1867 
■Gorgey  was  “  interned  ”  in  Klagenfurt  as  a  political  suspect,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return  home  until  the  reconciliation  of  the 
King  and  the  nation  took  place  in  the  latter  year.  On  several 
■occasions  after  his  return  he  wa3  publicly  and  grossly  insulted 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Yet  he  counted  among  his 
friends  and  adherents  the  most  prominent  and  most  esteemed 
members  of  Hungarian  society,  and  he  was  employed  by  the 
Government  both  as  a  chemist  and  an  engineer. 

Few  European  countries  have  changed  as  much  as  Hungary 
■during  the  last  thirty-five,  or  even  during  the  last  seventeen  years. 
The  generation  that  fought  and  suffered  in  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence  has  become  a  minority,  although  its  surviving  members  are 
still  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  country  both  in  politics 
and  letters.  General  Gdrgey’s  great  rival,  the  ex-Governor,  has  of 
.late  years  revived  the  recollection  of  that  war  by  the  publication 
•of  his  “  Memoirs.”  Their  publication  led  to  a  certain  recrudescence 
■of  old  controversies.  Gorgey  and  his  friends  replied  by  articles  in 
the  Budapest  Review  and  other  periodicals.  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  the  current  year,  two  or  three  members  of  the  old  Honvedarmy, 
discussing  the  question  among  themselves,  determined  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  their  surviving  comrades.  Finding  that  their  own 
view  of  the  matter  was  generally  though  not  universally  held,  they 
drew  up  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  in  capitulating  at  Yilagos 
General  Gorgey  had  altogether  acted  as  became  a  soldier  and  a  patriot. 
This  declaration,  dated  the  30th  ofMay,  was  presented  to  the  general 
•on  the  22nd  of  November,  by  which  time  it  had  been  signed  by 
207  old  Honved  officers,  a  goodly  number  when  we  take  into 
■account  the  ravages  which  thirty-five  years  have  made  in  their 
ranks.  The  document  begins  by  reflecting  on  their  daily  diminish¬ 
ing  numbers— ^one  of  them,  General  Gaspar,  has  died  since  his 
signature  was  affixed — on  the  advanced  age  of  those  who  still 
remain,  on  the  destruction  of  the  original  official  papers  by  the 
■enemy,  and  the  desirableness  in  the  interests  of  historic  truth  of 
their  making  such  a  declaration.  They  are  further  moved  to  do 
80  by  feelings  of  humanity  and  of  loyalty  to  a  comrade  and  a 
•commander  who  for  so  many  years  has  supported  with  so  much 
manly  fortitude  so  great  a  weight  of  unmerited  opprobrium; 
further,  by  a  juster  idea  of  the  honour  of  their  country  than  to 
suppose  that  it  can  be  served  by  the  maintenance  of  a  fable  in¬ 
vented  in  a  moment  of  despair,  the  need  for  which  fable,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  long  ago  passed  away.  They  then  point  out  the 
desperate  position  of  the  Hungarian  army  before  Vilagos,  and  recall 
General  Gorgey’s  words  in  his  farewell  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
41  It  is  impossible  that  the  right  cause  should  be  lost  for  ever.” 
Among  the  names  appended  may  be  noticed  those  of  General 


Klapka,  Count  Scherr  Tbosz,  the  Prussian  Baron  Uechtritz, 
Counts  Esterhazy,  Karolyi,  and  Andrassv,  and  that  of  M. 
Gustave  Kossuth,  sometime  lieutenant  in  the  Honved  army  and  a 
cousin  of  the  Governor. 


A  WO  It  I)  IX  SEASON. 

TO  all  such  dwellers  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  (which, 
being  interpreted,  means  London  and  its  suburbs,  the  City 
excepted)  as  are  beginning  to  entertain  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
long  nights  made  bitter  by  Waits  and  kindred  horrors,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  are  addressed. 

“  Street  musicians”  in  that  extensive  district  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  they 
have  not  occupied  it  to  such  good  purpose  as  has  been  the  case 
elsewhere — at  Truro,  for  example.  But,  though  improvements  in 
the  present  law  on  this  point  might  (and  shall)  be  suggested,  it 
may  be  useful  to  indicate  its  very  brief  history  and  present  effect. 
In  1839  was  passed  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  were  instituted,  and  are  still  mainly  regulated.  The 
57th  section  of  this  Act  made  provision  for  the  street  musician : 
and  all  it  was  then  thought  expedient  to  provide  was  that  he 
must,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  forty  shillings,  depart 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  any  house  of  which  the  householder 
“  personally,  or  by  his  servant,  or  by  any  police-constable,”  re¬ 
quired  him  to  depart,  on  account  of  illness  in  the  house,  “  or 
any  other  reasonable  cause.”  The  obvious  objections  to  this 
arrangement  were  that,  by  mentioning  only  illness  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  cause  for  driving  away  the  musicians,  the  framers  of 
the  statute  incurred  the  peril  of  too  narrow  a  construction 
being  given  to  the  words  “any  other  reasonable  cause”;  and 
that  the  scope  of  the  section  was  unduly  restrained  by  making 
it  necessary  for  the  householder  to  “require”  the  individual 
musician  to  go  away.  When  a  householder  is  aroused  from  sleep 
by  the  fiendish  howls  of  a  Wait,  it  is  almost  as  disagreeable  to  go 
downstairs  and  find  a  servant  “  or  airy  police-constable  ”  through 
whom  to  give  legal  effect  to  his  requirement — much  more  to 
“require”  personally — as  it  is  to  lie  still  “en’ suffer,”  as  Uncle 
Remus  would  say.  It  will  be  found  that  the  subsequent  amend¬ 
ment,  to  which  we  have  now  to  call  attention,  in  some  measure 
abates  the  first  of  these  objections  and  considerably  aggravates  the 
second.  In  1864  the  section  was  supplemented  by  the  passing  of 
an  entire  Act  of  Parliament,  called  “  An  Act  for  the  Better- 
Regulation  of  Street  Music.”  The  preamble  of  this  Act  recites 
that  the  provision  already  described  “  has  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  protection  of  such  householders  from  annoyance  of  street 
musicians.”  It  therefore  practically  re-enacts  the  57th  section  5f 
the  former  Act,  but  it  brings  “  street  singers  ”  as  well  as  “  street 
musicians”  within  its  scope,  and  adds  to  the  “illness”  and  “  any 
other  reasonable  cause  ”  which  were  formerly  necessary  to 
justify  the  interference  of  the  householder,  “  interruption  of  the 
ordinary  occupations  or  pursuits  of  every  inmate  of  such  house.” 
This  was  well  enough,  and  it  was  also  well  done  as  far  as  it  went, 
to  raise  the  maximum  punishment  for  the  musician  who  refuses  to 
go  away  when  “  required  ”  under  the  Act  to  do  so,  to  three  days’ 
imprisonment.  But  the  statute  then  proceeds  to  guard  against  the 
danger  which  its  authors  apprehended,  of  making  the  householder's 
lot  too  happy,  by  the  proviso  that  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted 
unless  the  person  who  makes  the  charge— i.e.  the  householder 
“  personally,  or  by  his  servant,  or  by  any  police-constable  ” — must 
himself  give  the  offender  into  custody,  and  must  accompany  the 
police-constable  and  the  captured  musician  “  to  the  nearest  police 
station-house,  and  there  sign  the  charge-sheet  kept  for  such 
purpose.”  As  the  householder  is  expressly  empowered  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  agency  of  the  police  in  “requiring”  the  musician  or 
singer  to  go,  it  seems  that  this  will  justify  the  police  in  acting 
upon  orders  given  to  them  by  individual  householders,  who  are 
interrupted  by  the  nocturnal  songster  in  the  “  ordinary  occupation 
or  pursuit  ”  of  sleeping,  or  indeed  of  earning  their  living,  and 
driving  the  offender  away.  But  if  he  will  not  go,  then  the  house¬ 
holder  can,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  get  no  redress  under 
this  Act,  except  by  going  forth  into  the  night  and  signing  a 
charge-sheet  at  the  nearest  police  station-house.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  sufficient  provision,  though  in  practice  it  may  be  hoped 
that  if  those  who  suffer  from  Waits  will  make  the  police 
their  agents  to  require  them  to  depart,  and  are  fortunate  in  the 
policemen  they  get,  the  Waits  will  either  not  know  the  leniency 
of  the  law,  or  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
lock-up,  and  brave  the  vindictive  fury  of  a  householder  in  the 
morning  for  the  mere  joy  of  having  made  him  tramp  the  streets  in 
his  dressing-gown  the  night  before.  The  law  has  already  recog¬ 
nized  the  right  of  any  householder  to  send  away  street  musicians 
if  he  chooses  on  behalf  of  himself  or  any  inmate  of  his  house.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  desirable  that  it  should  be  possible  for  him 
to  exercise  his  right  without  undergoing  an  evil  not  less  serious 
than  that  from  which  it  is  intended  to  protect  him.  This  end 
mio-ht  be  secured  by  repealing  the  absurd  proviso  and  substituting 
a  section  empowering  any  policeman,  who  had  been  ordered  by  a 
householder  to  enforce  the  law  on  his  behalf  during  the  night,  to 
take  a  refractory  musician  into  custody  on  his  own  authority,  and 
report  the  circumstance  in  the  morning  to  the  householder,  who 
might  then  be  required  either  to  prosecute  the  musician  or  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  his  detention. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  following  information  is  all 
we  have  to  offer. 
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As  regards  instruments  other  than  the  human  voice,  the  some¬ 
what  inept  provisions  discussed  above  are  supplemented  by  a 
section  which  it  appears  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  police  to  enforce 
without  the  intervention  of  any  householder  (by  himself  or  his 
servant)  or  other  aggrieved  person.  The  54th  Section  of  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  1839  is  a  long  section  enumerating  a  variety  of 
street  offences,  the  commission  of  which  is  punishable  with  a  line 
of  forty  shillings.  Any  policeman  who  sees  any  of  them  being 
committed  may  arrest  the  offender  without  a  warrant.  The  14th 
sub-section  of  Section  54  runs  as  follows  : — “  Every  person,  except 
the  guards  and  postmen  belonging  to  Her  Majesty’s  Post-Office 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  who  shall  blow  any  horn  or  use 
any  other  noisy  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  calling  persons 
together  [or  for  some  other  purposes]  or  of  obtaining  money  or 
alms.”  It  may  be  argued  that  this  section  would  make  it  an 
offence  for  a  brass  band  to  play  good  music  at  a  reasonable  time ; 
but  the  fact  that  a  statute  might  be  put  in  force  where  it  is  not 
wanted  seems  an  insufficient  reason  for  not  putting  it  in  force 
where  it  is  wanted. 


THE  STORY  OF  TIIE  CHINESE  RITES. 

THE  recent  dispute  between  the  Court,  of  Rome  and  the 
Portuguese  Government  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Goa,  which  appears  at  last  to  have  been  settled  by  a 
compromise,  recalls  a  strange  and  scandalous,  but  somewhat 
obscure,  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Holy  See  some  two  centuries  ago,  under  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Clement  XI.  The  story  might  indeed  appear  almost 
incredible,  were  it  not  too  abundantly  authenticated  by  contempo¬ 
rary  evidence.  We  have  called  it  obscure,  because  the  Jesuits 
betrayed  their  consciousness  of  the  discreditable  nature  of  the 
transaction  by  doing  their  best  to  obliterate  all  records  of  it. 
The  Lazarist  Memoirs  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  which 
were  carefully  collated  by  the  late  Father  Theiner  with  other 
authorities  in'the  Vatican  Library,  they  managed  to  get  suppressed 
by  an  injunction  of  the  late  Pope ;  but  a  copy  of  the  volume  con¬ 
taining  this  narrative  happens  fortunately  to  have  been  preserved 
at  Munich  in  a  private  library,  besides  a  complete  set  in  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  library  there,  which  last  however  students  are  not  allowed 
to  consult.  The  story  may  also  be  found  in  the  Lazarist  Anecdotes 
on  the  State  of  Religion  in  China  and  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
Tournon — the"  Papal  Legate  with  whom  the  Jesuits  came  into 
such  scandalous  conflict — compiled  by  Cardinal  Passionei.  It  is 
specially  remarkable  as  illustrating  the  utt.er  disregard  of  the 
powerful  Order,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  Church,  but  for  the  great  Ultramontane  principle  of 
supreme  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  which  it  was  expressly 
founded  and  always  loudly  professes  to  uphold,  wherever  its  own 
immediate  interests  are  at  stake.  For  the  real  origin  of  the 
contention  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  skill  of  Father  Ricci  in  establishing  an  influential 
position  at  the  Chiuese  Court,  in  great  measure  through  conniving 
at  the  retention  of  various  Pagan  practices  among  their  converts, 
and  this  position  they  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  maintain.  It 
was  clear  that,  if  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  against  their 
strange  compromise  with  heathen  superstition  were  honestly  carried 
out,  their  influence  at  Court  would  be  shaken  if  not  destroyed, 
and  hence  their  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  by  every  assailable 
method  of  violence  or  fraud,  to  the  judgment — in  this  case  a 
most  righteous  judgment — of  what  they  had  always  been  forward 
to  magnify  as  the  supreme  and  infallible  tribunal  in  all  questions 
of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  To  what  extent  the  scandal  had 
already  advanced,  in  spite  of  several  adverse  decisions  of  Rome, 
before  Clement  XI.  was  at  last  constrained  to  interfere,  may  be 
judged  from  the  circumstance  that  one  Jesuit,  Father  Scholl,  had 
quietly  married  and  retired  from  ministerial  work  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  handsome  fortune,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  which  however  the  Society  after  his  death  managed 
to  reclaim  from  his  children.  They  were  obliged  indeed  eventually  to 
yield  to  the  stringent  enactments  of  the  Bull  Ex  Hla  die,  issued 
against  them  in  1715,  but  not  till  after  every  resource  of  chicanery 
or  force  had  been  exhausted  in  their  unnatural  conflict  with  a 
power  they  should  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge.  A  brief 
sketch  of  this  curious  historical  episode  called  to  memory  by  the 
recent  quarrel  between  the  Papal  and  Portuguese  Courts  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  Jesuits  had  early  acquired  a  footing  in  China,  and  they 
relied  for  the  maintenance  of  their  advantageous  position  on  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  latter  held  at  that  time  large  possessions  in  India, 
and  had  even  pushed  its  authority  as  far  as  Macao,  and  it 
claimed  ecclesiastical  rights  commensurate  with  its  colonial 
empire.  The  Archbishop  of  Goa  was  allowed  by  Rome  to  style 
himself  Primate  of  all  the  Indies,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
at  the  time  in  high  favour  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
many  of  whose  missionaries  were  Portuguese,  found  it  their 
interest  in  every  way  to  uphold  and  extend  his  jurisdiction, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  sought  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  Vicars  Apostolic  sent  from  Rome.  Their  method  of  gaining 
influence  at  Pekin,  which  was  specially  promoted  by  Father  Ricci, 
who  arrived  there  in  1581,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After 
they  had  persistently  ignored  many  previous  charges  alleged  against 
them,  matters  were  at  last  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  action  of 
Mgr.  Maigrot,  one  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  whose  complaints  were 


referred  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  .and  in  1704 
Clement  XI.  pronounced  sentence  against  the  Jesuits,  and  Mgr. 
Tournon  was  sent  to  China  as  Legate  a  latere  to  arrange  matters, 
invested  with  full  powers  which  gave  him  jurisdiction  over  all 
bishops  in  the  province.  What  happened  on  his  arrival  at 
Pekin  we  know  from  the  printed  statement  of  his  private 
secretary,  Manello  Angelita,  who  afterwards  returned  to  Europe, 
and  from  his  own  subsequent  letters  written  from  Macao  to  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Paolucci.  The  Emperor  received 
him  favourably  at  first,  but  Father  Tereyra,  the  leading  Jesuit 
at  Pekin,  did  his  utmost  to  thwart  him  in  every  way  and 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Court  against  him,  the 
special  ground  of  Jesuit  hostility  being  the  question  of  the 
Chinese  Rites,  but  a  further  cause  was  found  in  the  discovery 
by  the  Legate  of  usurious  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Society, 
which  he  condemned  by  a  decree  of  May  17,  1706,  By  the 
end  of  August  the  Emperor  had  been  induced  to  banish  him 
from  Pekin  and  to  forbid  his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  Jesuit  establishments  there,  though  he  was  expressly  in¬ 
vested  with  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits  also 
resisted  the  Bishop  of  Pekin  when  he  attempted,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  ordinary  diocesan  jurisdiction,  to  hold  a  visitation, 
of  his  own  Cathedral.  The  Bishop  naturally  appealed  to  the 
Legate,  who  here  again  pronounced  seuteuce  against  them,  which 
however  produced  no  result.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
Mgr.  Toui'non  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  retire  to. 
Canton,  but  constant  delays  were  interposed  in  his  journey  by 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  he  was  detained  several  months  at 
Nankin.  While  there  he  learnt  that  an  Imperial  edict  had  been, 
issued  forbidding  any  priests  to  minister  in  China  without  a  licence- 
from  the  Government,  conditional  on  their  subscribing  certain 
specified  terms  which  involved  the  very  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Holy  See.  To  accept  such  an  edict  involved 
of  course  the  purest  Erastianism,  and  was  in  flagrant  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  first  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Pekin— who  had  in  fact  procured  it— 
took  care  to  circulate  the  decree  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  Legate  replied  by  promulgating  from  Pekin  the  final 
decision  of  the  Holy  See  against  the  Chinese  Rites,  and 
a  formal  announcement  of  his  own  plenary  legatine  authority. 
But  the  Jesuits  still  refused  to  submit,  and  appealed  against 
the  Legate  to  Rome,  while  he  meanwhile  was  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  from  Canton  to  Macao,  where  there  was  a  Portuguese 
Governor  and  Bishop,  the  latter  being  a  creature  of  the  Society. 
Acting  under  their  guidance  he  informed  the  Legate  on  his  arrival 
that  his  acts  were  null  and  void,  as  they  violated  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Portugal  “  over  all  lands  discovered  and  to  be  discovered 
in  the  East  Indies,”  and  that  no  Papal  faculty  or  sentence  could 
hold  good  in  the  diocese  without  previous  sanction  of  the  civil 
power.  To  reconcile  such  a  protest  with  Roman  Catholic,  to  say 
nothing  of  Jesuit,  principles  would  be  indeed  no  easy  task.  It  was 
a  Jesuit  Father  however  who  undertook  to  convey' from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Governor-General  at  Goa  to  the  Jesuit  Provincial  at  Macao 
a  prohibition  to  acknowledge  the  legatine  authority.  Mgr.  Tournon 
on  receiving  this  intimation  from  the  Provincial  not  unnaturally 
reminded  him  of  the  special  Jesuit  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
and  as  this  produced  no  impression,  proceeded  to  formal  censures. 
Thereupon  the  Jesuits,  who  had  all  along  been  using  the  secular 
authority,  whether  of  the  Chinese  or  Portuguese  Governments, 
against  the  ecclesiastical,  had  the  Legate  placed  in  confinement, 
while  his  legatine  claims  were  publicly  repudiated.  And  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Father  Fereira  denounced  him  from 
the  pulpit  under  the  flattering  designation  of  Lucifer. 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  professed  principles  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the 
tale  will  appear  so  far  almost  incredible,  and  it  would  be  incredible 
if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  true.  But  there  was  stranger  still  to 
come.  On  July  24,  1707,  the  Bishop  of  Macao  published  a  formal 
decree  declaring  null  and  void  all  censures  pronounced  by  the 
Legate,  and  enjoining  all  under  pain  of  excommunication  to  reject 
his  authority,  while  the  Legate  himself  was  commanded,  under 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication  to  be  ipso  facto  incurred, 
to  revoke  within  three  days  all  the  sentences  he  had  pronounced 
on  the  express  ground  that  he  had  uo  legitimate  authority. 
This  marvellous  decree — which  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Tournon — was  solemnly  pro¬ 
mulgated  during  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Macao,  and  the 
only  result  of  the  Legate’s  indignant  protest  was  to  increase 
the  rigours  of  his  imprisonment.  Meanwhile  news  had  arrived 
of  his  promotion  to  the  Sacred  College,  and  six  ecclesi¬ 
astics  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  bring  him  the  Red  Hat- 
On  reaching  Macao  they  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison,  while 
the  new  Cardinal  was  subjected  to  fresh  indignities.  His  health, 
which  had  never  been  strong,  succumbed  at  last  to  this  process  of 
continued  persecution,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  result 
without  resorting  to  the  suspicion  of  poison  entertained  in  some 
quarters.  On  Whitsunday  1710  he  died  in  prison.  Five  years  later 
the  Jesuits  were  at  length  compelled  to  submit  to  the  peremptory 
Bull  issued  by  Clement  XI.,  and  thus  the  scandalous  Chinese 
Rites  controversy  came  to  an  end,  not  too  soon  for  their  own 
credit  or  the  credit  of  their  Church.  It  is  true  that  this  curious 
episode  is  no  unique  instance  of  gross  inconsistency  and  in¬ 
subordination  on  the  part  of  the  great  Society;  witness  their 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Bishop  Palafox,  and  their  reliance 
on  the  Protestant  Government  of  Prussia  and  the  schismatic 
Government  of  Russia  to  protect  them  against  the  authority 
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of  Rome.  Sucli  illustrations  sufficiently  bear  out  the  com¬ 
mon  saying  about  them,  ubi  bene  nihil  melius,  ubi  male  nihil 
pejus.  But  the  history  of  their  dealings  with  Cardinal  Tournon 
also  shows  that  what  look  like  mere  trivial  disputes  about 
matters  of  form  may  have  some  deeper  ground.  The  question 
discussed  so  elaborately  the  other  day  between  the  Papal  and 
Portuguese  Courts  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Goa  might 
appear  to  ordinary  apprehension  a  mere  technicality  ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  once  at  least  it  had  a  very  serious  and  practical 
significance.  Whether  the  troubles  of  his  predecessor  Clement  XI. 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  Leo  XIII.  we  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
but  the  spirit  and  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit  Society,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  ordeal  of  a  forty  years’  suppression,  from  which  they 
have  managed  to  recover  with  no  great  loss  of  influence  or 
prestige,  do  not  change  with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Only  it  seems 
as  if  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  was  very  slow  at  first  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  so  menacing  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  has  more 
than  once  found  itself — like  Roman  Emperors  of  old — in  direct 
and  violent  conflict  with  its  own  “  praetorians,”  had  at  last  aban¬ 
doned  an  unequal  contest.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
commonly  believed  in  Italy  that  the  “  hlack  Pope  ”  governs,  what¬ 
ever  “  white  Pope  ”  reigns. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THIS  year’s  Smithfield  Club’s  Show  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  the 
largest  ever  held.  There  were  261  cattle  exhibited  against 
249  in  1882,  the  greatest  number  ever  before  present  at  Islington; 
and  there  were  207  pens  of  sheep  against  191  pens  last  year,  the 
maximum  previously.  But  there  was  a  continued  falling  off  in 
pigs ;  only  67  pens,  against  79  last  year,  and  88  the  year  before. 
The  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  due  chiefly  to  the  happy  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  cattle  disease,  which  has  permitted  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  stock,  and  allowed  the  animals 
exhibited  at  the  provincial  shows  to  make  their  appearance  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  for  a  little 
time  back  been  tending  to  increase  the  competition  at  Islington. 
About  two  or  three  years  ago  the  Council  adopted  a  rule  which 
permits  exhibitors  to  send  to  their  Christmas  Show  two  animals 
in  each  class,  instead  of  one,  as  previously.  This  undoubtedly 
tends  to  the  bringing  together  of  a  very  large  number  of  fat 
stock ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  promotes  the  true 
object  of  the  Show  ;  whether,  that  is,  it  does  not  tend  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  small  competitors.  Wealthy  exhibitors  with  large 
means  and  large  flocks  and  herds  enjoy  a  greater  chance  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  small  exhibitors,  who  have  not  the  same  resources. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  an  advantage  to  discourage  the  smaller 
men.  In  respect  to  quality  as  well  as  numbers  the  Show,  too, 
was  very  good.  The  lambs,  particularly,  were  excellent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  whole  class  of  Southdown  lambs  has  been  commended; 
and  a  pen  of  Southdown  lambs  has  not  only  taken  the  first  prize 
in  its  class,  but  it  has  also  taken  the  silver  cup,  as  best  animals  of 
the  breed,  and  the  50Z.  champion  plate,  as  best  lambs  or  sheep  in 
the  Hall.  The  whole  of  the  sheep  exhibited,  indeed,  are  very 
good  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  so  are  the  cattle.  The  increase  in 
the  cattle  is  not  marked  either  in  the  Devon,  Hereford.  Sussex,  or 
shorthorn  breeds;  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  better  exhibition  of 
Scotch  cattle  and  cross-breeds.  And  it  is  a  cross-breed  which 
wins  the  champion  plate.  The  competition  for  the  cattle 
champion  plate  was  looked  forward  to  with  special  interest,  be¬ 
cause  the  decision  of  the  judges  at  Norwich  and  Birmingham 
showed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  animals  which 
carried  off  the  prizes  at  these  two  shows,  it  was  understood,  would 
be  pitted  against  one  another  at  Islington ;  while  there  was  a 
rumour  that  a  third  animal,  not  previously  exhibited,  would  make 
Its  appearance  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  would  be  found 
a  formidable  rival  by  the  champions  of  the  two  provincial 
shows.  What  added  to  the  interest  was  that  the  judges 
at  Birmingham  departed  from  the  rule  which  apparently  had 
previously  decided  competitions  there.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  prizes  were  given  for  weight  of  flesh  ;  but  the  animal 
which  carried  off  the  champion  prize  this  year  was  very  much 
smaller  than  many  of  its  competitors,  and  was  declared  winner 
rather  for  its  beauty  and  breed  than  for  the  mass  of  fat  laid  on. 
In  the  result,  however,  the  Birmingham  champion  was  awarded  only 
a  third  prize,  and  consequently  was  not  admitted  to  the  final  com¬ 
petition  for  the  championship  ;  while  the  steer  that  carried  off  the 
prize  at  Norwich  was  declared  an  easy  winner  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  It  is  an  enormous  beast,  weighing  nearly  23^  cwts.,  at  about 
three  and  a  half  years  old ;  certainly  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  early  feeding.  But  the  divergence  of  view  between  the  judges  at 
the  several  shows  seems  to  prove  that  they  have  in  their  own  minds 
no  clear  principles  to  guide  them,  and  consequently  that  the  com- 
etition  year  after  year  has  not  the  educating  influence  intended 
y  the  founders  of  the  Club.  It  is  a  point  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Council.  If  the  Show  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  rivalry  of  amateurs,  it  ought  surely  to  be  directed  to 
a  clearly-conceived  end.  But  to  return.  Both  in  cattle  and  in 
sheep  the  championship  was  carried  off  by  commoners,  and  the 
chief  prize  of  all  was  won  by  an  exhibitor  who  has  not  taken  a 
foremost  place  at  previous  Shows,  though  he  has  been  a  not  un¬ 
frequent  contributor.  The  greater  competitors  generally  have  not 
been  very  successful,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Family. 
The  Queen,  as  last  year,  won  a  large  number  of  prizes,  though  she 


failed  in  carrying  off  the  championship ;  and  the  Prince  0! 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  also  amongst  the  prize¬ 
winners. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  visitor  to  the  Show  would  little 
suspect  from  the  number  and  quality  of  the  beasts  exhibited 
that  there  is  widespread  agricultural  depression.  The  remark 
betrays  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  Shows  are  held.  The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of 
cattle  for  exhibition  is  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of 
very  rich  people  who  can  afford  to  run  much  risk,  and  to  make 
experiments  with  little  hope  of  pecuniary  profit.  Whether  there 
is  agricultural  depression  or  not,  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Princes,  the 
great  nobles,  and  wealthy  commoners  can  compete  with  one 
another  for  distinction  as  breeders  and  fatteners  of  cattle.  But 
while  this  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Smithfield  Club’s  Shows, 
it  also  constitutes  their  weakness.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Shows 
as  at  present  conducted  have  conferred  upon  British  farming  nearly 
all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  rendering.  They  were  started 
at  a  time  when  all  the  conditions  of  agriculture  were  different 
from  those  that  now  prevail.  At  the  end  of  last  century  the 
population  was  small,  and  it  raised  from  the  soil  of  these  islands 
all  the  food  it  required,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  to  a 
large  extent  also  for  the  provisioning  of  the  armies  and  navies  it 
was  then  sending  abroad  to  resist  revolutionary  France.  British 
farmers,  therefore,  were  sure  of  the  home  market,  and  the  object 
aimed  at  by  scientific  agriculturists  who  desired  to  improve  the  art 
was  to  teach  the  farmers  howto  use  their  advantages  to  the  utmost  by 
producing  the  largest  quantity  of  food  for  the  consumer.  Now, 
however,  our  farmers  have  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market.  Year  after  year  the  competition  of  foreigners  is  becoming 
more  and  more  intense.  The  railway  and  the  steamship  have  so 
abridged  distances  that  not  only  are  London  and  the  other  large 
towns  supplied  with  live  cattle  from  the  Continent,  but  even 
America  is  sending  its  contingents ;  while  the  improvements  made 
in  the  modes  of  preserving  meat  are  promising  before  long  so  large 
a  supply  of  dead  meat  from  Texas,  South  America,  and  the 
Colonies  as  will  increase  the  foreign  competition  and  inevitably 
make  meat  cheaper.  The  object,  therefore,  of  British  farmers  is 
no  longer  simply  to  produce  the  most  food  possible,  but  to  produce 
such  food  as  they  raise  so  cheaply  that  they  can  maintain  the 
competition  with  the  foreigner.  The  Smithfield  Club  Shows, 
which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  are  no  longer  suited  to  the  conditions  of  to¬ 
day,  and  we  would  urge  upon  the  Club  the  desirableness  of  re¬ 
considering  the  principles  upon  ■which  they  act  at  present,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  such  changes  as  may  help  the  farmers  in 
the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  any  system  of  exhibition  can  be  devised  which 
will  make  the  rearing  and  exhibiting  of  animals  general.  The 
business  must  always  be  more  or  less  that  of  amateurs  who  can. 
afford  a  large  outlay  and  considerable  risk  for  the  chance  of  occa¬ 
sional  prizes  and  of  the  prestige  they  bring  with  them.  But  the 
rules  of  the  exhibitions  may  be  so  modified  as  to  lead  to  experi¬ 
ments  that  will  enable  the  skilful  and  thoughtful  farmer  to  meet 
foreign  competition  more  successfully. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  attempt  to  help  the  farmers 
in  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged  may  be  made.  The 
simplest  and  most  obvious  is  to  introduce  new  classes,  based  not 
upon  breed,  or  class,  or  age,  but  upon  cost  of  production.  At 
present,  for  example,  prizes  are  offered  for  animals  not  exceeding 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  Could  not  prizes  be  offered  for  animals 
fattened  at  a  cost  less  than  some  specified  sums  P  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  difficult  to  do  this.  Book-keeping  is  so  little  general 
amongst  farmers,  and,  therefore,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  cost 
of  production  are  so  scanty,  that  at  first  there  would  probably  be 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  much  dissatisfaction  to  be 
encountered.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  before  our  farmers 
is  the  raising  of  food  at  a  cost  that  will  permit  of  successful 
competition  with  the  new  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  by 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  the  Smithfield 
Club  can  best  help  British  agriculture.  The  experiments  of  the 
Club  at  present  are  as  useful  to  the  foreigner  as  to  the  home- 
farmer.  All  improvements  in  breed,  for  example,  can  be  imme¬ 
diately  secured  by  the  American  farmer  just  as  by  the  English, 
and  so  also  can  experiments  in  fattening  at  very  early  ages.  But 
experiments  which  would  show  how  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
cattle  can  be  economically  conducted  at  home  would  be  directly 
useful  to  our  own  farmers.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  utility  of  the  experiments  now  made,  particularly  of  the 
experiments  tending  to  show  that  cattle  may  be  fattened  at  very 
early  ages.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  attention  of  our 
foremost  farmers  has  been  largely  directed  to  this  latter  point; 
and  at  this  week's  Show  the  success  in  producing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  meat  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals  is  remark¬ 
able.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  farmer  really  has 
a  great  advantage  in  this  particular  over  the  American  farmer. 
The  American  can  avail  himself  of  food-stuff’s  as  readily  as  we  can, 
and  the  recent  convention  of  cattle-men  shows  that  the  attention  of 
the  cattle-farmers  of  America  is  as  keenly  directed  to  increasing  their 
competition  with  Europe  as  ours  is  towards  meeting  it.  If,  then, 
the  Smithfield  Club  is  to  be  really  helpful  to  our  farmers,  it  should 
direct  some  of  its  attention  to  the  question  of  producing  meat  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  We  have  indicated  above  one  way  in  which 
this  might  he  done,  and  several  others  might  he  suggested ;  but 
the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  suggestion  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Club,  All  difficulties  disappear  before 
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those  who  are  resolute  to  overcome  them.  A  great  step  in  advance 
will  be  made  when  the  Council  recognizes  that  its  platform  has 
become  antiquated.  It  is  time  that  all  who  are  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  should  bethink  them  how  they  can  contribute  to  its 
improvement.  Losses  are  ruinous,  farme 1  i  are  throwing  up  their 
holdings,  tenants  are  organizing  to  compel  further  reductions  of 
rent,  corn-growers  are  crying  out  for  a  protection  that  is  hopeless. 
Everywhere  there  is  depression  and  discouragement.  Yet  British 
agriculture  is  neither  dying  nor  dangerously  sick.  But  it  must 
seek  for  recovery  and  renewed  prosperity  through  methods  better 
adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  under  which  they  compete. 


WINTER  EXHIBITIONS.— II. 

rid  IIE  voluntary  Societies  have  opened  exhibitions  since  those 
-i-  of  the  dealers  which  we  noticed  a  fortnight  ago.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  regret  that  the  pictures  in  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Wall,  or  Piccadilly  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the 
Haymarket  or  the  French  Gallery.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  and, 
whether  it  is  owing  to  any  preponderance  of  foreign  work  at  the 
private  exhibitions  or  to  some  other  cause,  we  have  no  need  to 
inquire.  There  are,  however,  among  the  875  works  at  the  Royal 
Institute  and  the  384  at  the  iioyal  Society  fewer  worthy  of  a 
serious  notice  than  in  any  one  of  the  three  shop  exhibitions 
already  visited.  The  collection  in  the  old  Society's  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall  East — the  Society  becomes  octogenarian  this  winter — 
consists,  as  usual,  of  water-colours  and  drawings.  This  winter 
exhibition  used  to  he  confined  literally  to  “sketches  and  studies.'’  j 
Now  it  is  hardly  to  he  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  summer 
exhibition.  There  are  four  studies,  however,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Moore  (343,  364,  370, and  376),  one  by  the  Princess  Louise  (142), 
a  large  one  by  Mr.  Frederic  Shields  (72),  and  a  few  more  which 
are  very  slight.  There  are  also  two  sketehe3  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag  ‘ 
(147,  153)  which  from  their  high  finish  almost  take  rank  as  pic¬ 
tures.  In  some  respects  these  are  the  most  satisfactory  works  in  the 
Gallery.  The  first  is  a  very  typical  Arab  head,  entitled  “  An  watt: 
a  Servant  at  the  Convent  of  Sinai”;  and  the  second  is  “Zenib: 
an  Abyssinian  Girl.”  The  usual  spelling  of  the  modern  Arabic  form 
of  the  name  Zenohia  is  not  Zenib,  but  Zeyuab  ;  nevertheless  this, 
like  the  companion  head,  is  a  very  complete  and  thoroughly 
worked-out  portrait.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  “Kieif  Yaoos” 
(328),  a  sketch  for  a  larger  picture  of  a  Turk  with  his  slave, 
which  is  very  inharmonious  in  colour  and  wanting  in  the  artist's 
usual  characteristics.  Taking  the  catalogue  in  order,  we  pass  to 
No.  54,  “  Whitehall,”  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who,  though  he  has  caught 
the  London  atmosphere  and  general  dinginess  of  that  suburb  in 
winter,  has  not  been  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  correct  drawing 
of  Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting  House,  which  is  in  the  foreground  to 
the  right.  “  Pin-Money f'  (89),  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson,  shows  a 
plump  farmer's  daughter  in  a  large  farmyard  inspecting  a  litter 
of  young  pigs.  There  is  too  much  paper  to  let,  and  the  picture 
must  be  described,  notwithstanding  its  very  high  finish  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  minor  details,  as  absolutely  uninteresting,  if  not 
unpleasant.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  sends  a  water-colour  drawing,  “A 
Last  Look  at  Whitby”  (231),  which  is  chromolithographed  in 
the  Christmas  Number  of  Longman's  Magazine.  The  colour  is 
crude,  the  composition  and  landscape  are  unsatisfactory,  hut  the 
faces  are  pretty  and  pleasing.  Unfortunately  the  coloured  print 
has  all  the  faults  of  the  original,  and,  in  addition,  the  faces  are 
hideous.  Mr.  II.  P.  Riviere  sends  a  series  of  views  in  the  | 
older  parts  of  Rome.  “The  Arch  of  Constantine”  (241),  “  The 
Temple  of  Vesta  ”  (271),  and  the  “Cloaca  Maxima”  (275)  are 
•all  careful  works,  very  like  the  places  represented,  but  with  no 
more  tone  or  attempt  at  anything  hut  fidelity  than  if  they  were 
coloured  photographs.  Sir  John  Gilbert  sends  two  pictures,  one 
of  which  only  needs  special  notice.  It  represents  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  passing  St.  James’s  Palace  on  their  way  to  a 
Drawing-room  (247).  The  great  state-coach,  the  horses  with  their 
gilded  trappings,  the  Life  Guards  in  their  cuirasses,  and  the  old 
red  buildings  behind  are  well  represented,  and  coloured  in  a 
manner  to  give  an  impression  of  very  appropriate  gorgeousness  in 
spite  of  the  foggy  air.  Mr.  G.  IT.  Andrews  has  painted  some  | 
views  in  the  Levant  and  Sicily,  of  which  the  best  is  “  Ruins  of  j 
the  Temples  at  Selununtum”  (258),  hut  there  is  a  strong  manner-  [ 
ism,  which  is  more  apparent  in  “Syra”  (252).  Tlie  sea,  with  a| 
red  ship  and  a  red  buoy  in  the  foreground,  is  unendurably  spotty,  j 
Mr.  J.  Parker  gives  us  the  portrait  of  a  very  pretty  girl  in  “  A 
Morning  Gossip  ”  (274).  Mr.  Charles  Gregory  is  one  of  those 
artists  from  whom  we  are  always  expecting  something  great,  yet 
who  seldom  condescends  to  fulfil  our  expectations.  His  “  Breton 
Mill  Stream  ”  (285)  contains  so  much  detail  of  wheels,  rocks, 
buildings,  and  background  that  the  figures  seem  half-buried. 
It  is  just  possible  that  such  a  theme  might  he  successfully 
treated  in  an  oil  picture  ;  but  water-colour  does  not  allow 
of  the  depth  and  tone  which  only  could  render  so  crowded 
a  composition  tolerable.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  exhibits  a  small 
sea  sketch,  which  the  catalogue  calls  “  Water-Colour  Drawing 
of  the  Archipelago.”  The  foreground  shows  a  finely-moving 
mass  of  water,  and  in  the  background  are  two  or  three  blue  and  j 
shadowy  islets.  Mrs.  Allingham  is  seen  at  her  best  in  “  Yew 
Tree  Cottage”  (329),  and  has  apparently  endeavoured  to  rival 
Mr.  Johnson’s  “Pin-Money”  in  feeding  pigs  (327),  an  attempt  i 
in  which  she  is  eminently  successful.  “At  Anchor  ”  (332)  is  a 
curious  tour  deforce,  by  Mr.  Marks.  A  sailor  in  a  dazzling  white 


jacket  slumbers  on  hoard  a  yacht  in  harbour.  Mr.  Francis  Powell’s 
“  Autumn  Tints  ”  (336)  is  very  delicate,  and  hut  that  we  have 
seen  the  same  view  too  often  before  we  should  he  inclined  to  praise 
equally  Miss  Clara  Montalha’s  “St.  Giorgio  and  Salute ”  (338). 
Altogether  this  exhibition  of  the  old  Society  is  the  poorest  wo  can 
remember.  Having  endeavoured  carefully  to  notice  nothing  for 
which  we  could  not  say  at  least  a  word  of  praise,  we  find  that 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  best-known  names  in  the  catalogue 
have  escaped  us. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  number  of  oil  paintings  at  the 
gallery  of  the  Institute  amounts  to  over  eight  hundred,  the  number 
deserving  anything  like  an  extended  notice  is  extremely  small ; 
and  some  of  those  artists  from  whom  we  expected  most  have  given 
us  the  greatest  disappointments.  The  first  picture  to  catch  the 
eye  is  Mr.  John  Parker’s  “Study ”(12),  a  very  solidly-paiuted 
and  handsome  female  face.  A  portrait  of  “  The  Right  lion.  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P.,”  by  Mr.  Harold  Ilathbone  (14),  is  completely 
skied,  hut  shows  great  care  and  knowledge  with  a  want  of 
colour.  Mr.  Keeley  Ilalswelle’s  “  Pangbourne — Early  Morn¬ 
ing  ”  (16)  is  in  his  usual  manner,  and  so  far  pleasing,  but 
we  prefer  “A  Hampshire  Landscape”  (269),  which  hangs  in 
the  next  room.  Mr.  George  Clausen  sends  “A  Woman  of  the 
Fields  ”  (22),  which  is  a  hideous  and  unpleasant  picture,  hut 
of  undeniable  power  and  realism.  Mr.  Herbert  Dalziel  wants 
apparently  to  imitate  the  style  of  Mr.  Reid  in  his  very  green 
and  very  blue  “  Quiet  Days  ”  (35).  We  are  tired  of  Mr. 
John  Morgan's  unreal  children,  but  “  Gee- Wo  ”  (37)  is  as 
good  as  anything  else  he  has  painted.  Mr.  David  Murray's 
“  Mermaid  Street,  Rye  ”  (42),  is  terribly  hard.  Mr.  Blair 
Leighton  has  a  not  very  pleasing  picture  of  a  Nubian  “  Wait¬ 
ing  ”  his  turn  to  enter  an  arena  in  which  a  lion  is  raging 
(52).  lie  contemplates  his  fate  with  equanimity.  The  same 
artist's  “Vanquished”  (116)  shows  a  knight  who  has  been 
worsted  in  a  tournament  and  is  being  led  out  of  the  lists.  The 
subject  is  again  unpleasant,  hut  the  painting  is  solid  and  care¬ 
ful.  The  foreground  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  in  a  sunny  back¬ 
ground  the  successful  competitor  receives  a  prize  from  the  Queen 
of  Beauty.  Mr.  Leighton  sends  also  a  costume-piece,  entitled 
“Sea  Dreams  ”  (407).  Mr.  Pope's  “British  Museum  ”  (62)  is  a 
neat  and  pleasant  little  study.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  has  painted  a 
very  carel'ul  “Salome”  (84).  It  is  needlessly  dark,  especially 
about  the  face,  hut  may  be  described  as  being  the  best  study  of 
the  nude  in  the  Gallery.  “  An  Old  English  Home,”  by  Mr. 
Ilargitt  (90),  represents  a  charming  red-brick  house  of  the  kind 
people  are  now  beginning  to  admire,  and  occupies  the  end  of  the 
first  room.  Near  it  is  a  very  clever  sketch,  “  Chestnut  Leaves,” 
by  Mr.  Beaumont  (100).  Mr.  J.  O’Connor’s  view  of  St.  Paul’s 
C 1 33)  is  small,  hut  has  about  it  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
work.  Those  who  remember  Mr.  Walter  Langley’s  water-colour 
picture  “  Missing  ”  last  year  will  he  sadly  disappointed  in 
his  “Cork-cutting”  (138).  A  red-nosed  fisherman  sits  among 
his  nets,  and  the  light  and  shade  are  admirably  managed, 
hut  with  this  exception  the  design  is  hut  half  carried  out,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  empty  canvas.  “Gleam  of  Sunshine  after 
Rain  ”  (148),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  is  the  most  powerful  picture 
we  have  seen  by  this  accomplished  artist.  Passing  by  Mr.  Hayes’s 
“  Scarboro  ”  (154),  Mr.  Pollard's  “  Quiet  Party,”  Mr.  Burr’s  “  Play¬ 
mates  ”  (167),  and  Mr.  Lewis’s  “  Old  Hastings  ”  (173),  we  come  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Barnard’s  very  diverting  picture  of  an  old  gentleman 
in  an  eatiDg-house,  whom  the  waiter  informs  that  “  Ducklings 
and  green  peas  isorf,  sir!”  (184).  Mr.  Bartlett's  pleasant  shore 
scene,  in  which  a  pretty  girl  is  shovelling  sand  into  a  donkey- 
cart  ( 1 89),  shows  that  the  artist  is  not  at  a  standstill,  and  that 
we  may  expect  before  long  better  things  than  he  has  yet  shown  us. 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's  “Loot”  (194)  is  clever.  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey’s 
“  Charity  ”  (216)  is  ruined  by  the  vacant  expression  of  the  face. 
Mr.  Mac Whirter’s  “St.  Kilda  ”  (222)  shows  sad  falling  off  from 
some  of  his  earlier  work.  The  whole  surface  of  the  picture  is 
woolly,  and  the  colour  leadeD,  yet  strangely  inharmonious.  Mr. 
Ernest  Parton  has  reached  a  very  high  level  of  landscape-painting 
in  “  On  the  Wharfe  ”  (232),  but  the  water  is  very  hard.  There  is 
a  very  solid  portrait  by  Mr.  Pettie  (251) ;  and  water  views  by  Mr. 
John  Varley  and  Mr.  Napier  Ilemy.  In  the  central  gallery  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  “  Flower  Stall  ”  (276)  is  bright.  There  is  a  pretty 
landscape  by  Mr.  Bale  (290).  “No  Unwelcome  Guest”  (314)  is 
by  Mr.  Millet,  and,  with  a  “ Cosey  (sic)  Corner”  (784),  in  the 
third  room,  shows  great  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  artist,  who  has  learnt,  apparently,  all  that  can  he  taught  him 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Corbett's  “  Villa  Borghese  ”  (325)  shows  great 
depth  and  power  in  painting  foliage.  We  may  pass  by  Mr. 
Parson’s  “Weeds”  (327),  Mr.  Cottman’s  “At  Close  of  Day” 
(328),  Mr.  Simpson’s  “Japanese  Anemones”  (331),  and  Mrs. 
May’s  “  Interior  ”  with  a  word  of  commendation,  and  come  to  “  The 
Knight”  (352),  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
this  picture  to  say  that  it  is  more  or  less  an  imitation  of  Giorgione. 
It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  “  companion  to  the  picture 
‘  Waiting.’  ”  There  are  probably  half  a  dozen  pictures  hearing  this 
same  name  in  the  Gallery,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of 
them  is  indicated.  Mr.  Topham’s  “  Alhury  Heath  ”  (385)  should 
not  he  passed  by,  nor  Mr.  Green's  “  Waiting  ”  (386),  a  costume 
piece,  which  hangs  close  by.  Mr.  Fulley love’s  “  Versailles  under  the 
Grand  Monarque  ”  (41 1)  is  a  fine  garden  scene  in  his  accustomed 
manner,  but  somewhat  marred  by  the  spotty  colouring  of  the 
figures. 

We  must  reserve  further  notice  of  this  Gallery  till  next  week. 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  most  interesting  number  in  Inst  Saturday’s  programme 
was  an  excerpt  from  Berlioz’s  Romeo  et  Juliette.  This 
“  Symphonie  Dramatique,”  as  the  composer  calls  it,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  original,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  least  known,  of  the 
master’s  grtater  works.  It  dates  from  1839,  when  Berlioz,  not 
long  the  husband  of  Henrietta  Smithson,  and  already  the  musician 
of  the  Fantastique,  the  llarold,  the  Messe  des  Marts,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  happiness  and  at 
the  strongest  and  freshest  of  his  genius  ;  and,  with  some  of  his  most 
daring  and  delightful  achievements  in  orchestration,  it  includes, 
in  the  famous  “  Scene  d’Amour,”  a  symphonic  utterance  which,  as 
he  says  of  it,  “  les  trois  quarts  des  musiciens  de  l’Europe  qui  le 
connaissent  mettent  maintenant  au  dessus  de  tout  ce  que  j'ai  dcrit,” 
and  which  he  himself  preferred  to  all  his  other  numbers.  Its 
inspiration,  personal  as  it  is,  is  eminently  Shakspearean,  and  there 
are  many  to  whom  it  is  the  truest  and  most  brilliant  illustration 
of  Shakspeare  in  music,  not  excepting  Mendelssohn's  delicious 
descant  on  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  London  it  is  not 
often  played,  and  it  has  only  once  or  twice  that  we  know  of  been 
heard  in  its  entirety.  In  1S52  an  excerpt — four  numbers — was 
produced  under  the  composer’s  own  baton  at  the  First  and  Third 
of  the  new  Philharmonic  Concerts  ;  and  in  1881  it  was  twice  given 
in  its  entirety  by  the  same  Society.  It  is  written  for  a  string 
band  of  sixty-six,  four  harps  “  at  least,”  full  bras3  and  percussion, 
a  large  chorus,  a  small  chorus  of  thirteen,  and  three  soloists  ;  and, 
as  Berlioz  confesses,  “elle  presente  des  difficultes  immenses 
d’execution,  difficultes  de  toute  espece,  inherentes  a  la  forme  et  au 
style,”  only  to  be  overcome  by  long  and  patient  study  on  the  part 
of  artists  of  the  highest  order,  resolved  to  master  it  “  a  peu  pres 
comme  si  on  devait  l’exdcuter  par  cccur.”  For  this  reason,  he 
adds,  it  will  never  be  heard  in  London,  where  “  les  musiciens 
n’ont  pas  le  temps  de  faire  de  la  musique”;  and,  although  he 
retracts  this  statement  in  what  is  practically  his  next  sentence, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  some  extent  the  reflection  is  still  valid, 
and  has  still  a  certain  amount  of  point  and  weight. 

In  form  the  Romeo  et  Juliette  is  distinctly  novel  and  original. 
All  his  life  Jong  Berlioz  was  making  experiments  in  symphony,  and 
attempting  new  departures  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Beethoven 
in  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  works— the  direction,  that  is,  of 
vocal  and  orchestral  combination.  In  the  Lelio  he  produced  a 
spoken  monologue,  backed  by  an  orchestra,  a  chorus,  and  a  certain 
number  of  single  voices ;  and  in  the  Damnation  de  Faust,  his  last 
essay  in  the  genre,  written  seventeen  or  twenty  years  after,  he 
made  use  of  a  background  partly  choral  and  partly  symphonic,  to 
give  value  and  relief  to  the  attributes  of  three  principal  voices, 
expressing  the  qualities  and  emotions  of  as  many  different  cha¬ 
racters  in  a  representation  of  events  which  is  half  narrative  and  half 
drama.  Midway  between  is  the  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Here  the  idea 
is  mainly  symphonic,  and  the  chief  burden  of  expression  is  laid  upon 
the  orchestra.  It  opens  with  an  instrumental  introduction,  which 
presents  us  with  a  picture  of  life  in  Verona,  a  brawl  between  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  the  intervention  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
dispersal  of  the  penitent  citizens.  Then  comes  a  prologue,  forecast¬ 
ing  the  whole  work,  and  setting  forth — by  means  of  a  single  con¬ 
tralto,  a  tenor  solo,  and  a  chorus  of  thirteen,  with  an  orchestral 
commentary — the  state  of  matters  in  Verona,  the  greatness  of 
Shakspeare,  the  humours  of  Queen  Mab,  the  splendours  of  Italian 
moonlight  and  first  love,  and  the  passion  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 
In  the  next  movement,  which  begins  with  “  Romeo  seul  ”  and  ends 
with  the  “  Fete  chez  Capulet,”  the  expression  is  altogether  sym¬ 
phonic  ;  but,  in  the  next,  the  “  Scene  d’Amour,”  a  delicious  effect  is 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  smaller  chorus,  as  Oapulet’s 
guests  returning  from  the  dance ;  they  are  heard  in  snatches  of 
the  festival  music,  their  voices  die  away  in  the  distance  ;  Romeo 
is  left  alone  under  the  stars,  among  the  blossoms,  in  Capulet’s 
orchard  ;  and  the  love  scene,  which  is  purely  synnphonic,  flow's 
gloriously  on  to  the  end.  The  “  Scherzo  de  la  Reine  Mab  ”  is  all 
orchestral;  but  in  the  following  movement  Juliet  is  borne 
to  the  tomb  by  the  greater  chorus,  to  a  tremendous  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniment.  Then  comes  the  scene  in  the  tomb  (Garrick’s 
version),  which  is  symphony  pure  and  simple ;  and  in  the  last 
number  the  orchestra  is  used  in  dramatic  combination  with  th.e 
full  chorus,  while  the  voice  of  Friar  Laurence,  heard  for  the  first 
time,  is  uplifted  in  control  of  all.  That  the  form — a  development 
of  the  innovation  embodied  in  Lelio  and  an  approximation  to  the 
means  adopted  in  the  Damnation — is  experimental  aud  tentative 
is  evident  enough.  What  remains  to  add  is  that  it  is  so  well 
handled  as  to  be  entirely  sufficient.  It  would  be  difficult,  per¬ 
haps,  to  justify  the  title  of  “Symphonie  Dramatique”  which 
Berlioz  has  invented  and  applied  to  it;  but  that  it  is  a  notable 
essav  in  choral  symphony,  and  that  it  is  a  legitimate  extension  of 
the  principle  exampled  by  Beethoven,  is  unquestionable. 

The  numbers  played  on  Saturday  were  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth — “  Romdo  seul  ”  and  the  “  Fete  chez  Capulet  ” ;  the  “  Scene 
d’Amour  ”  (which  may  be  studied  with  profit  in  connexion  with 
certain  parts  of  Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde)  ;  and  the  “  Scherzo 
de  la  Reine  Mab.”  The  last  produced  the  greatest  effect,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  In  the  first  two  Mr.  Manns 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  at  home,  and  not  altogether  at  his  ease  ; 
his  renderings  were  correct  and  scholarly  enough,  but  in  passion 
and  lire,  in  style  and  colour  and  maestria,  he  was — especially  in 
the  second — somewhat  wanting.  His  performance  of  the  Scherzo 
is  opeD,  perhaps,  to  similar  objections.  But  the  Scherzo  is  in 
itself  so  charming  and  so  new  that  not  to  please  it  must  be  very 


badly  played  indeed  ;  and  that,  with  Mr.  Manns  to  the  front,  we 
need  scarcely  say  it  was  not.  It  is  written  in  3-8  time;  it  is 
scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  celli  (in  two  parts),  altos,  and  first  and 
second  violins  (in  four  parts)  ;  all  the  strings  are  muted  (Berlioz 
quotes  it  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  muted  strings 
in  his  Traite  d' Instrumentation) ;  and  it  is  taken  pianissimo  and 
prestissimo.  In  the  trio  the  tempo  changes  to  allegretto,  the 
rhythm  to  3-4;  the  tonality  is  enriched  with  the  grave,  sweet 
sounds  of  the  cor  anglais,  and  touched  with  airy  brilliance  by 
the  harp  ;  the  principal  effect  is  one  of  sustained  and  exquisite 
tremolo.  In  the  final  section,  the  original  rhythm  and  tempo 
appear  once  more — this  time  on  the  celli;  but  the  horn  comes  in 
delightfully'  as  well,  and  presently  the  harps,  the  cor  anglais,  and 
the  clarionet  are  heard  in  combination  with  a  set  of  fairy 
cymbals.  The  effect  is  unique  in  music;  it  is  all  that  Mercutio 
says  expressed  with  incomparable  means,  in  a  form  at  once  so 
delicate  and  appropriate,  so  full  of  fantasy  and  so  quick  with 
colour  and  charm,  as  fairly  to  defy  analysis.  Mr.  Mauns’s  pian¬ 
issimo  was  not  so  perfectly  graded  as  it  might  have  been,  and  his 
results  were  often  a  trifle  coarser  than  was  desirable;  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  he  did  his  best,  and  was  applauded  as 
he  deserved. 

The  overtures  were  that  to  Der  Freischiits  and  that  to  Tann- 
hiiuser ;  the  latter,  which  is  very  ambitious  and  loud,  appears  to 
suffer  by  contrast  with  the  former,  which  is  only  good  music.  The 
vocalist  was  Mme.  Patey,  who  sang  in  her  best  style  the  “  In 9am- 
matus”  from  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater,  and  a  song  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  soloist  was  Herr  Robert  Heckmann,  wno  was 
heard  to  advantage  in  a  musieianly  “  Concerto  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra  ”  (Ho.  1,  iu  G),  by  Heir  Max  Bruch  ;  to  more  advantage 
still  in  Handel's  delightful  “Sonata  in  A”;  and  to  most  of  all  in 
a“  Reverie  ”  by  Vieuxtemps.  He  is  an  accomplished  player,  and 
his  tone  is  often  good  and  moving. 


REVIEWS. 


TENNYSON’S  “  BECKET.’  * 

FORTUNATELY  we  are  absolved  from  any  necessity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Laureate’s  new  play  as  a  practicable  one.  In  his 
dedication  of  it  to  “  the  honoured  Chancellor  of  our  own  day,” 
Lord  Tennyson  states  that  “  it  is  not  intended  in  its  present  form 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modem  theatre,”  and  we  gladly 
waive  the  question  whether  the  stage  arrangements  of  our 
ancestors  would  have  sufficed  to  make  its  representation  feasible 
or  successful.  As  a  “  dramatic  memorial,”  which  has  already 
received  the  approbation  of  Lord  Selborne,  it  is  presented  to  the 
public,  and  as  such  we  are  only  too  content  to  regard  it. 

Nor  would  we  wish  to  be  too  particular  to  its  historical  accuracy 
as  a  memorial.  It  follows  closely  enough  the  story  of  Becket,  as 
told  by  Mr.  Fronde,  with  regard  to  the  incidents  selected  from 
the  Archbishop’s  career,  using  in  many  instances  the  actual 
words  of  existing  records,  and  it  represents  with  great  force  and 
consistency  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  the  prelate  who  convulsed 
Europe  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  over  peoples  and  potentates  in  matters  civil  as  well  as 
religious.  A  perfect  picture  of  the  man  it  cannot  claim  to  be.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  character  and  to  concentrate  the  attention  on 
its  heroic  qualities,  his  tyrannies  and  cruelties,  his  robberies  and 
extravagances  as  Chancellor,  are  scarcely  so  much  as  hinted  at,  his 
personal  indulgences  are  lightly  passed  over,  and  his  “one  virtue” 
of  chastity  duly  emphasized.  Ilis  love  of  eating  and  drinking  is 
treated  as  a  genial  foible,  and  his  treachery  in  accepting  the 
archbishopric  from  Henry  for  the  sake  of  using  its  power  against  the 
King's  dearest  projects  is  consecrated  by  a  vision  from  God;  but, 
as  such  poetical  licenses  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  the 
best  passages  in  the  “  dramatic  memorial,”  wo  are  inclined  to  be 
grateful  rather  than  critical  on  their  account. 

In  the  opening  scene,  which,  though  a  necessary  part  of  the 
drama,  is  called  the  Prologue,  the  King  and  Becket  (now  his 
Chancellor  only)  are  discovered  playing  a  game  at  chess,  and  the 
future  is  somewhat  obviously  foreshadowed  by  the  conquest  of 
Becket,  who  mates  the  KiDg  with  his  Bishop.  Although  he  has 
been  so  engaged  with  his  thoughts  a9  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
game,  Henry  somewhat  inconsistently  and  unroyally  loses  his 
temper  at  being  beaten,  and  kicks  over  the  board,  with  the  effect 
of  breaking  the  king’s  crown.  He  then  reveals  the  cause  of  his 
inattention,  his  anxiety  to  provide  a  protector  for  Rosamund,  and 
a  successor  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  dying  Theobald. 
These  somewhat  incompatible  offices  he  proposes  to  bestow  upon 
Becket.  lie  shows  him  the  plan  of  the  maze  which  he  has  caused, 
to  be  constructed,  and  banters  him  on  his  disinclination  to  be  a 
party  to  his  amour. 

II  ENIiY. 

Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  1  know  tlice,  I  know  thee, 

A  doter  on  white  pheasant-flesh  nt  feasts, 

A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  li.sb, 

A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon  wine  ; 

Will  not  the  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou  flatter  it  ? 


*  Bechet.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  London  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 
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Becket. 

That  palate  is  insane  which  cannot  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  had,  now  wine  from  old. 

Henry. 

Well,  who  loves  wine  loves  woman. 

Becket. 

So  I  do. 

Men  are  God’s  trees,  and  women  are  God’s  flowers  ; 

And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to  my  head, 

The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the  flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 

Becket  at  last  swears  to  “see  to”  Rosamund  in  England,  but 
the  dispute  as  to  whether  lie  is  fit  for  the  archbishopric  is  not 
concluded  before  Queen  Eleanor  comes  in  singing  a  pretty  song  ; 
and  though  subsequently  in  the  same  scene  the  death  of  Theobald 
is  announced,  the  question  is  left  unsettled.  In  the  First  Act, 
however,  Becket  is  already  Archbishop,  feeling  the  burthen  of  his 
position  as  both  Chancellor  and  Primate.  It  is  here  that  he  tells 
the  dream  which  lias  pacified  his  conscience:  — 

Becket. 

Am  I  the  man  ?  That  rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I  slept 
Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 

And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said  “  O  Lord, 

1  have  been  a  lover  of  wines  and  delicate  meats. 

And  secular  splendours,  aud  a  favourer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions  and  'ynxes, 

Am  /  the  man  ?  "  And  the  Lord  answer’d  me 
“  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  move  the  man.” 

And  then  1  asked  again,  “  0  Lord  my  God, 

Henry  the  King  hath  lieen  my  friend,  my  brother, 

And  mine  uplitter  in  the  world,  and  chosen  mo 
Forthis  thy  great  archbishnpriok,  believing 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church  with  him, 

And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the  Church, 

And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him  : 

Am  I  the  man  ?  ”  And  the  Lord  answered  me, 

“  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the  man.” 

And  thereupon,  methought,  He  drew  toward  me, 

And  smote  me  down  upon  the  minster  floor. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  play,  which,  like  Harold 
and  Queen  Mary,  can  boast  of  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  such.  As 
a  rule,  the  dialogue  throughout  is  very  unequal,  occasionally 
bursting  out  into  a  few  tine  lines,  which  are  a  contrast  to  the 
mechanical  and  laboured  style  of  the  rest.  The  play  abounds 
with  poor  half-jests  and  bandying  of  words,  which,  however  they 
may  be  justified  by  Shakspeare’s  example  or  the  Proven  9a!  cus¬ 
toms  of  Queen  Eleanor,  are  not  the  less  childish  and  tiresome, 
and  the  attempts  at  humour  are,  as  usual,  attended  with  little 
success.  The  introduction  of  Walter  Map  is  wholly  useless  and 
uninteresting ;  and  Margery,  a  country  maid  who  serves  fair 
Rosamund  in  her  bower,  talks  a  jargon  which  awakens  remem¬ 
brances  of  both  Dame  Quickly  and  Mrs.  Gamp.  More  successful 
is  the  scene  in  which  the  knight3  who  have  come  to  murder 
Becket  are  repulsed  by  the  beggars,  whom  (after  the  example  of 
his  Lord)  Becket  has  called  in  from  the  highways  and  hedges  to 
consume  a  feast  prepared  for  nobler  guests.  The  service  they 
render  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Third  Beggar: — 

Crutches,  and  itches,  aud  leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  and  run¬ 
ning  sores,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  to-night  ye  have  saved  the  Archbishop. 


This  is  a  little  amusing;  but  it  is  also  a  little  farcical,  and  not  a 
little  nasty. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  scenes  between  Henry  and  Rosamund 
are  the  occasion  of  many  tender  passages  and  musical  lines ;  but 
during  their  interviews  Henry  is  so  disturbed  with  thoughts  of 
Becket’s  treachery  and  his  own  unworthiness  that  he  gives  but  a 
feeble  response  to  his  mistress’s  endearments.  The  love-making 
is  therefore  somewhat  one-sided  ;  but  it  is  pretty,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show : — 

Rosamund. 

0,  my  life’s  life,  not  to  smile 
Is  all  but  death  to  me.  My  sun,  no  cloud  ! 

Let  there  not  he  one  frown  in  this  one  hour. 

Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine ! 

Look  rather  thou  all  royal,  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 


Henry, 


Where  was  that  ? 


Forgets  me  too. 


Rosamund. 

Forgetting  that 


IIenry. 


There  on  the  moors. 


Nay,  I  remember  it  well. 


most  to  depart  from  received  tradition.  She  is  represented  as 
pious  and  completely  pure,  believing  herself  the  real  wife  of 
Henry.  This  is  conceivable,  perhaps,  and  certainly  shows  the  poet 
a  way  to  treat  the  amour  in  a  manner  refreshingly  different  from 
that  in  which  such  connexions  are  wont  to  he  handled  nowadays. 
It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  believe  that  she  was  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  another  wife,  and  convinced  of  the  perfect  fidelity 
of  her  Royal  lover.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient  justification  for  a 
departure  from  the  time-honoured  legend  as  to  her  death.  The 
logic  of  facts  has  destroyed  too  many  of  the  dreams  of  our  youth 
to  make  us  tolerate  such  destruction  for  the  sake  of  a  poet's  fancy 
or  the  exigencies  of  a  playwright's  plot.  In  such  respects,  at 
least,  we  may  expect  the  artist  to  be  conservative.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  Becket  between  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  victim  deprives  us 
of  far  more  imaginative  enjoyment  than  the  thought  of  Rosamund’s 
rescue  and  retirement  to  a  nunnery ;  and  her  appearance  to  weep 
over  Becket’s  dead  body  is  a  touch  of  commonplace  sentiment, 
which  mars  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  noble  close. 

Indeed,  the  introduction  of  Rosamund  as  a  very  important  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  mistake,  whether  the  work  be  regarded  as  a  drama  or  a 
poem.  The  incongruity  between  the  functions  of  a  champion  of 
Iloly  Church  and  the  guardian  of  the  King’s  mistress  is 
apparent  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  The  two  threads  of  her 
romantic  history  and  his  gradually  culminating  fate  lie  apart, 
notwithstanding  all  the  Laureate’s  somewhat  feeble  attempts  to 
interweave  them.  Rosamund’s  maze  does  not  isolate  her  more 
from  the  world  than  her  featureless  character  from  Becket,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personal.  She  has  not  even  a 
servant  who  cares  for  her,  and  her  boy  is  of  little  account.  She  is 
such  a  doll  to  Queen  Eleanor  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
fear  of  her  power  can  be  the  motive  of  the  intended  murder. 
Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  is  repudiated,  so  that  the  bowl 
and  the  dagger  are  practically  left  without  excuse,  and  even 
Henry's  passion  for  her  is  not  evident. 

As  in  all  Lord  Tennyson’s  plays,  this,  the  latest,  seems  the  result 
of  a  task  deliberately  set  rather  than  a  spontaneous  effort  of  his 
genius.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  master  the  subject,  a  vivid 
conception  has  been  formed  of  a  strong  historical  character,  certain 
situations  have  impressed  themselves  upon  his  imagination,  and 
now  and  again  words  which  might  well  have  been  spoken  by  one  or 
other  of  the  living  actors  in  these  stirring  scenes  have  formed 
themselves  into  fine  fresh  phrase  and  musical  line  ;  but  the  in¬ 
spiration  has  been  disjointed  and  capricious,  and  much  has  re¬ 
mained  to  be  filled  up  with  work  which,  though  honest  and  careful 
and  skilled,  is  comparatively  cold  and  ineffective.  There  are,  in 
fact,  few  traces  of  that  innate  dramatic  faculty  which  naturally 
thinks  in  action,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  traces  are  most 
frequent  when  most  needed,  and  that  the  aptness  as  well  as  the 
grandeur  of  the  dialogue  rises  always  with  the  occasion.  Of  all 
the  scenes  in  Beelcet  the  last  is  the  finest.  He  dies  grandly — never 
so  great  as  in  extremity.  In  the  coufusion  iu  the  cathedral  be 
answers  to  the  coward  monks,  who  bid  him  come  within  the 
chancel  :— 

How  can  I  come 

When  you  so  block  the  entry  ?  Back  I  say  ! 

Go  on  with  the  office.  Shalt  not  Heaven  be  served 
Tho’  earth’s  last  earthquake  clash’d  the  minster-bells, 

And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  up  again, 

And  hissed  against  the  sun  ? 

And  this  is  what  he  says  to  one  of  the  knights  who  calls  on  him 
to  fiee : — 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain  than  fhou  to  slay. 

Hugh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a  heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my  blood. 

God  pardon  thee  and  those,  but  God’s  full  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock. 

On  the  whole,  though  Becket  fails  of  the  aim  which  its  author 
would  reach,  it  is  a  work  which  will  sustain  his  fame  as  a 
writer  of  pure  and  nervous  English,  as  a  fine  thinker,  with  a  grand 
perception  of  what  is  noblest  in  human  character.  If  neither 
Henry  nor  his  Queen  can  compare  with  Becket  as  complete  con¬ 
ceptions,  they  deserve  more  attention  and  praise  than  we  can  give 
them  in  so  short  a  notice.  Nevertheless  the  play  will  not  advance 
Lord  Tennyson’s  claim  to  rank  among  the  great  tragedians  in 
England.  Besides  the  defects  already  pointed  out,  it  has  a  lack  of 
homogeneity  in  style.  Its  language  is  neither  pure  Tennyson  nor 
pure  Shakspeare,  but  a  blend  by  no  means  perlect  of  the  two. 
After  all  is  read,  the  memory  reverts  to  the  lyrics  for  pleasure 
unalloyed,  and  one  feels  inclined  to  ask  why'-  a  man  should  strive 
to  write  a  play  like  Becket  who  can  sing  such  songs  as  this : — 

Duet. 


Rosamund. 

And  in  a  narrow  path 
A  plover  flew  before  thee.  'I  hen  I  saw 
Thy'  high  black  steed  among  the  flaming  furze, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  glare  of  "day. 

And  from  that  height  something  was  suidto  me, 

I  knew  not  what. 

Henry. 


1.  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in  the  pine  overhead  ? 

2.  No  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  deep  as  it  hollows  the  cliffs  of  the  land. 

x.  Is  there  a  voice  coming  up  with  the  voice  of  the  deep  from  the  strand — 
One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the  flush  of  the  glimmering  red  ? 

2.  Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming  up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a  life  till  the  life  shall  have  fled  ? 

2.  Nay  ;  let  us  welcome  him,  Love  that  can  lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead. 


I  ask’d  the  wav. 


So  I  lost  mine. 


Rosamund. 

I  think  so. 


1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little  isle.  Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay  ;  let  him  make  it  his  own  ;  let  him  reign  in  it — he,  it  is  he, 
Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming  up  With  the  sun  from  the  sea. 


It  is  with  regard  to  Rosamund  that  tho  Laureate  has  chosen 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  AND  HIS  WIFE.* 

T  will  be  remembered  that  when  that  sojourn  at  Yarmouth 
which  had  such  an  influence  on  David  Oopperfield’s  career 
was  proposed  to  him,  he  had  the  forethought  to  ask,  “Is  your 
brother  an  agreeable  man  ?  ”  and  that  Peggotty  was  able  to 
answer  with  truth,  “  Oh,  what  an  agreeable  man  he  is!”  When 
the  reader  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  book  puts  it  down  he  has  a 
dim  suspicion  that  some  one  must  have  said  to  the  author,  “  Was 
your  father  a  disagreeable  man  ?  ”  and  that  the  book  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  exclamation  in  two  volumes,  “  Oh,  what  a  disagreeable 
man  he  was  !  ”  And  in  saying  this  we  by  no  means  refer  to  the 
matter  of  Our  Old  Home  and  its  coarse  and  foolish  insults  to 
English  ladies.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  thinks  the  “resentment” 
which  these  insults  have  excited  in  England  “  ludicrous,”  and  his 
aunt,  Miss  Hawthorne,  whom  he  quotes,  is  said  to  have  observed 
comfortably  that  “she  always  thought  John  Bull  was  as  sensitive 
as  other  people  if  you  found  the  right  place.”  It  certainly  must 
be  granted  to  Miss  Hawthorne  that  Englishmen  are  considerably 
more  likely  to  pay  attention  to  insults  offered  to  their  womenkind 
than  to  insults  offered  to  themselves.  But  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who 
publishes  some  unpublished  words  showing  his  father’s  delicate 
humour  on  this  subject  even  more  characteristically  than  before, 
perhaps  makes  a  little  mistake  in  talking  of  resentment.  We  can 
describe  the  state  of  the  case  very  accurately  to  him,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  statement  is  not  disputed  by  any  judge  competent  to 
-pronounce.  When  you  have  received  into  your  house  a  man  who 
is  not  a  gentleman,  and  when  he  subsequently  makes  the  fact  clear, 
you  are  vexed — that  you  have  received  into  your  house  a  man  who 
is  not  a  gentleman.  Voild  tout. 

English  ladies,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only  persons 
who  were  the  victims  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  curious  spleen, 
and  his  son  has  very  impartially  and  completely  demonstrated 
the  fact.  The  general  temper  of  the  gifted  author  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter  and  the  Marble  Faun  appears  to  have  been  exactly  that 
described  once  for  all  by  Sterne  in  the  character  of  Smelfungus. 
The  continent  of  Europe  had  less  of  this  humour  expended  on  it 
Than  England  only  because  Plawthorne  lived  there  for  a  shorter 
time ;  and  it  appears  that  America  also  had  plenty,  though  the 
overweening  vanity  of  the  man  made  him  “crack  up”  his 
country  simply  because  it  was  his.  lie  seems,  to  judge  from 
the  extracts  from  his  letters  and  writings  here  given,  to  have 
grumbled  at  everything  and  everybody.  He  “never  knew  any¬ 
thing  so  atrocious  ”  as  the  climate  of  Paris ;  and  the  old  quarters, 
beloved  of  most  men  of  education  and  brains,  were  “simply  ugly 
and  dirty.”  The  American  Minister  in  Paris  was  “  a  heavy  old 
judge,”  and  there  was  no  reason  “why  Uncle  Sam  should  pay 
him  seventeen  thousand  dollars  a  year  [Hawthorne  was  very  sore 
about  the  cutting  down  of  his  own  dollars  at  Liverpool]  for  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  dignified  post  of  ambassador  to  France.”  Old  Rome 
was  like  “  a  dead  and  mostly  decayed  corpse,  with  no  life  but  of 
the  worms  that  creep  in  and  out.”  In  Italian  pictures  there  was  a 
“  terrible  lack  of  variety'.”  The  account  he  gives  of  Margaret 
Fuller's  marriage  and  its  motives  may  be  deliberately  pronounced 
to  be  probably  the  most  brutal  thing  ever  written  by  such  a  man 
•of  such  a  woman  in  such  circumstances.  None  of  these  things  or 
persons,  be  it  noticed,  is  English ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
-sary  to  quote  any  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne  has  added  to  the  already  considerable  list  of  his 
father's  cpanchements  de  bile  of  the  Anglophobic  class.  lie,  how- 
•ever,  not  his  father,  must  bear  the  blame  of  printing  remarks  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  the  keenest  pain  to  two  English  men  of  letters, 
both  of  whom  are  living,  both  of  whom  are  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  both  of  whom  seem  to  have  done  everything  they  possibly 
could  to  be  polite  to  this  amiable  stranger.  One  of  these,  as  to 
whom  the  Saturday  Review  certainly  has  to  reproach  itself  with 
no  lack  of  fair  criticism,  invited  Hawthorne  to  his  house,  enter¬ 
tained  him  apparently  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and,  as  Hawthorne 
himself  states,  with  “  very  great  kindness.”  lie  is  now,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  decidedly  Hamitic  notions  of  filial 
piety,  allowed  to  know  that  his  guest  described  him  in  black  and 
white,  and  with  copious  detail  of  jeers  and  sneers,  as  an  “ass  of 
hisses  ”  and  a  “  fool.”  This  atrabilious  temper  of  Hawthorne’s  re¬ 
ceives  all  due  exposition  from  his  son,  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
is  not  less  careful  to  exhibit  the  curious  vanity  which  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  parent.  A  remark  of  Miss  Hawthorne's,  “Your 
father  told  me  that  he  believed  there  were  not  many  of  the 
English  nobility  better  born  than  ourselves,”  is,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  sufficiently  amusing  trait.  But  there  is  perhaps  a  better 
here.  Where  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  most  at  home  was 
in  the  smoking-room  of  a  boarding-house  at  Liverpool,  frequented 
•chiefly  by  American  merchant  captains.  Here,  as  Consul  and 
as  a  reputed  man  of  letters,  he  naturally  enjoyed  the  position  of 
^*ock  of  the  walk,  and,  with  a  gratitude  which  does  him  honour, 
he  speaks  very  highly  of  his  little  senate.  “  Indisputably,”  he 
says,  “  these  men  are  alive,  and  to  an  extent  to  which  an  English¬ 
man  never  seems  conscious  of  life.  It  would  do  John  Bull  good 
to  come  and  sit  at  our  table  and  adjourn  with  us  to  our  smoking- 
room  ;  but  he  would  be  apt  to  go  away  a  little  crestfallen."  We 
are  nothing  if  not  charitable,  and  we  are  disposed  to  put  this  down 
as  a  very  dry  specimen  of  American  humour.  If  it  is  not  very 
■dry,  it  is  certainly  very  rich ;  which  may  seem  a  paradox,  but 
is  not. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  revelations  of  his  father  which 
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Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  to  those  which  concern  his  mother.  Some 
of  the  letters  between  husband  and  wife  here  given  are  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  a  delicate  taste  would  have  kept  private,  not  that 
there  is  anything  in  them  which  is  not,  in  the  highest  degree, 
honourable  to  both  parties,  but  simply  because  of  what  is  called  in 
the  autiquated  English  tongue  the  sacredness  of  such  utterance?. 
But  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  taste  is,  as  will  have  been  sufficiently 
shown  already,  robustly  modern  and  not  of  the  distressingly  delicate 
quality  which  shrinks  from  putting  into  print  such  phrases  as  “  ownest 
belovedest,”and  the  like.  Butting  this  aside,  there  are  only  two  faults 
to  be  found  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  One,  the  most  virtuous  and 
excusable  of  all  faults,  is  that  she  had  an  altogether  exaggerated 
estimate  of  her  husband ;  and  the  other  that,  especially  in  her 
youth,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  touch  of  affectation 
and  preciousness.  But  this  quite  wears  off  in  the  later  letters, 
which  are  not  less  full  of  good  sense  and  wide  intellectual 
appreciation  than  of  affectionate  womanliness.  Not  only  does 
egotism  A  plusieurs  sit  more  gracefully  on  a  woman  than  on  a 
man  (indeed,  a  woman  is  good  for  nothing  without  it,  and  a  man 
is  good  for  little  with  it),  but  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  things  llawtlrornish  and  things  American  was  un¬ 
alloyed  by  even  a  trace  of  the  sourness  towards  things  not 
American  and  not  Ilawthornish  which  seems  to  have  kept  her 
husband  in  a  state  of  perpetual  mental  heartburn.  For  nearly  all 
this  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  deserves  his  readers’ 
best  thanks ;  and,  as  he  has  on  the  whole  added  but  little  to  what 
was  already  known  of  his  father's  lifo  and  disposition,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  dealing  with 
his  mother,  who  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected  by 
Hawthorne’s  biographers,  but  who  obviously  was  (save  for  her 
adoring  estimate  of  him)  the  healthiest  influence  in  his  life,  he 
would  have  done  better. 

We  have  reviewed  this  book  in  a  desultory  fashion  because  it  i3 
a  very  desultory  book.  It  is  not  a  regular  Life  of  Hawthorne, 
for  it  passes  rapidly  over  many  passages  of  that  life;  it  is  rather 
a  supplement  to  existing  Lives  and  to  the  biographical  portions  of 
Hawthorne's  own  works.  The  composition  of  such  supplements, 
by  the  way,  appears  to  have  increased,  to  be  increasing,  and  to  be 
in  very  great  need  of  diminution  instead  of  increase.  Still,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  calls  it  a  biography,  and  apparently  intends  it 
as  such.  On  this  showing  of  his  it  is  a  less  good  book  than  it  is 
intrinsically.  For  it  is  not  only  incomplete,  as  has  been  said, 
but  confused.  Owing  to  the  omission  of  a  simple  but  invaluable 
precaution,  which  all  biographies  should  have — that  of  a  running 
page-heading  of  dates — and  to  a  great  scarcity  of  chronology  in 
the  text  itself,  the  reader  is  often  in  doubt  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  events  of  which  he  is  reading  happened.  Their 
sequence  is  also  in  other  ways  obscured  and  involved.  As  a 
whole,  the  book  gives  a  much  less  clear  and,  we  should  imagine,  a 
less  accurate  impression  of  Hawthorne’s  life  than  Mr.  Henry 
James’s  sketch,  itself  by  no  means  a  masterpiece.  Moreover  (and, 
as  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  great  tenderness  for 
Hawthorne,  we  may  with  all  the  more  propriety  add  this),  we 
believe  it  gives  a  more  unfavourable  impression  of  him  than  is 
just.  Either  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  or  from  a  predilection 
for  that  side  of  his  father's  character,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has 
shown  us  much  more  of  the  atrabilious  pessimist-egotist  than  of 
the  man  who  succeeded  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  affections  of 
such  a  woman  ns  his  wife  and  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  the 
late  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  on  several  occasions 
how  his  father  played  with  him  when  he  was  a  boy;  but  that  i3 
not  decisive. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  incidental  sketches  of  interest  and 
value  in  the  book.  The  Hawthorne  family  atmosphere,  and  the 
influences  of  it  which  contributed  to  make  Hawthorne  himself 
what  he  was,  have  never  been  so  fully  depicted  before.  Ilis 
mother,  somewhat  affectedly  called  “Madame”  (not  Madam) 
Hawthorne,  was  during  her  long  widowhood  wholly  a  recluse  and 
half  a  mystery  ;  of  his  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  as  she  seems  to  be 
still  alive,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
very  large  share  of  most  of  her  brother's  qualities.  For  many  years, 
as  is  well  known,  Hawthorne  lived  a  semi-monastic  life  in  Salem 
with  these  strange  housemates  (it  would  be  impossible  to  call  them 
companions),  and  with  only  the  humanizing  influence  of  another 
sister,  Louisa,  who  died  comparatively  young  by  a  sudden  and 
tragical  death. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  remarks  on  the  strictly  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  father  are  not  very  numerous  or  elaborate,  and  not  at 
all  extravagant,  save  perhaps  in  relation  to  the  later  and  un¬ 
finished  works,  of  which  be  seems  to  have  a  rather  disproportionate 
estimate.  The  truth  is  that  there  can  be  little  controversy  about 
this  part  of  the  subject  if  only  from  the  fact  that  Hawthorne  is  a 
species  alone,  and  that  the  essence  of  all  critical  controversy — 
comparison — is  wanting  in  regard  to  him.  Ilis  characteristics, 
moreover,  are  few,  and  his  range  not  wide.  Criticism,  therefore, 
except  in  relation  to  his  mere  style,  the  merit  of  which  is  un¬ 
questioned  and  unquestionable,  resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into 
a  mere  declaration  of  personal  feelings.  A  man  likes  Hawthorne 
very  much  or  he  does  not  like  him  at  all,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  is  pretty  generally  known,  has  inherited 
some  at  least  of  his  father's  faculty  of  writing,  and  this  book, 
though  with  occasional  touches  of  American  euphuism,  is  credit¬ 
ably  written.  Nor  is  it  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is  illustrated 
in  the  very  best  way  in  which  such  a  book  can  be  illustrated — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  goodly  number  of  excellent  portraits,  which 
are  engraved  as  all  portraits  for  use  in  books  ought  to  be,  and  not 
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merely  photographed.  The  very  considerable  amount  of  Haw-  , 
thorne's  own  writing  that  it  contains  in  the  way  of  hitherto  un-  j 
published  letters,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  as  increasing  its 
literary  value. 


AMERICAN  STORIES.* 


THE  partnership  of  Mr.  Grander  Matthews  and  Mr.  II.  C. 

Banner  is  a  successful  one.  The  stories  brought  before  the 
public  in  this  little  volume  are  slight  in  construction,  but  are 
wanting  neither  in  interest  nor  power.  The  talent,  indeed,  shown 
in  them  is  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  something  yet 
fuller  and  moro  mature  may  come  from  the  same  pens.  The  most 
striking  story  in  the  bool: — “  Venetian  Glass  ” — is  one  of  which 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  only  is  the  author.  Two  friends,  John 
Manning  and  Laurence  Laughton,  of  New  York,  find  themselves 
in  Venice  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  The  former  of  the  two  proves  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Manin  family  of  Venice,  one  of  whom  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
one  of  whose  descendants  went  thence  to  New  York.  The  Vene¬ 
tian  was  one  of  twin  brothers  living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
both  fell  in  love  with  the  same  woman,  whose  likeness  is  pre¬ 
served  in  one  of  the  Venetian  churches.  The  twins  are  not 
estranged  from  one  another,  as  might  be  expected,  about  the 
womau,  but  agree  in  quarrelling  with  others  for  her  sake.  They 
have  both  ordered  one  of  the  fabled  Venetian  glasses  which  are  said 
to  break  when  poison  is  poured  into  them.  Only  one  of  these 
glasses,  through  a  mistake  of  the  maker,  is  sent  home  ;  and  one  of 
the  twins,  on  ordering  the  goblet  to  he  tilled  with  wine,  sees  it 
fall  to  pieces  before  him.  lie  kills  the  servant  who  has  attempted 
to  poison  him,  and,  going  out  into  the  street,  attacks  also  the  rival 
who  has  instigated  the  crime.  While  fighting  he  is  himself  killed  j 
by  a  stab  in  the  back.  The  other  twin  stays  in  Venice  long 
enough  to  avenge  his  murdered  brother,  and  then  takes  refuge  in  1 
Holland.  After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  his  descendant,  ' 
John  Manning,  discovers  in  Venice  the  duplicate  of  the  very  same 
glass  which  had  been  broken  by  tbe  poison.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  recalls  him  to  his  country,  where  he  fights  on  the 
Northern  side,  and  is  wounded.  II is  friend,  who  had  also  fought 
on  the  same  side,  and  into  whose  hands  the  glass  had  been  en¬ 
trusted,  receives  a  summons  to  see  him.  He  finds  the  wounded 
man  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  impending  death,  and  hears, 
with  astonishment,  that  he  is  married.  The  wife,  who  conies  in, 
proves  to  be  a  living  likeness  of  the  portrait  in  Venice  ;  and,  on 
tier  pouring  the  medicine  into  the  goblet  which  Laurence  Laughton 
has  brought  with  him,  it  breaks,  like  its  duplicate  three  hundred 
years  before,  into  pieces  before  them  all.  The  wife  falls  insane  at 
the  feet  of  the  friends,  about  whose  own  fate  we  are  left  to  form  our 
conjectures. 

Another  story,  “  The  Documents  of  the  Case,”  which  is  the 
joint  work  of  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Bunner,  is  the  tale  of 
a  young  Englishman  of  good  family  who  unexpectedly  finds  a  ] 
cousin,  and  afterwards  a  wife,  in  a.  girl  travelling  in  the  Western  j 
States  of  America  with  a  perambulating  show.  The  “documents”  j 
refer  mostly  to  his  uncle,  who  runs  through  his  money  in  England, 
then  emigrates,  and,  after  a  roving  life  in  the  West,  is  at  last  | 
killed  by  Indians,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  who  is  carried 
away  by  them,  and  finally  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  players, 
who  befriend  her.  With  the  help  of  the  documents  in  question,  j 
which  consist  of  I.O.U.’s,  solicitors’  letters,  newspaper  extracts, 
lovers’  letters,  playbills,  paternal  remonstrances,  and  the  like,  the 
reader  is  able,  as  he  goes  along,  to  piece  together  the  story 
without  any  difficulty.  “The  Ifival  Ghosts,”  by  Mr.- Brander 
Matthews,  is  an  ingenious  jeu  d' esprit.  The  idea  of  it  is  that  a 
man  occupying  a  haunted  house  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts, 
inherits  a  Scotch  title  with  which  also  a  ghost  is  associated. 
He  becomes  thus  attended  by  two  ghosts,  the’  one  attached  to 
his  person,  the  other  to  his  dwelling.  All  the  manifestations 
which  take  place  in  spiritualistic  drawing-rooms  now  take  place 
with  doubled  energy  in  the  unfortunate  man's  house.  It  was 
clear  that  the  two  ghosts  did  not  agree.  And  the  problem  arose, 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  To  complicate  the  matter 
still  further,  the  fiancte  of  the  man  in  question  has  set  her  heart 
on  spending  the  honeymoon  in  the  house  at  Salem,  and  equally  on 
not  spending  it  there  so  long  as  ghosts  continue  to  haunt  it.  The 
lover,  being  thus  put  in  si,  dilemma,  goes  down  to  Salem  and  uses 
all  his  eloquence  in  order  to  make  the  ghosts  understand  the 
affair,  and  act  as  respectable  ghosts  should.  He  first  provides 
them  with  weapons,  with  which  to  settle  the  problem  between 
themselves,  when  it  turns  out  that  the  Scotch  ghost,  who  i9  a 
gentlemsm,  cannot  fight  the  American  ghost,  who  is  a  lady. 
Whereupon  marriage  is  suggested  as  a  way  of  solving  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  female  ghost  has  no  conjugal  ties,  having  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  her  earthly  husband ;  and  the  disparity  of  a  couple  of 
centuries  in  the  ages  of  the  two  is  got  over  after  some  negotiation. 
They  are  married,  and  the  haunted  man  is  likewise  wedded  in 
peace.  Other  tales  in  the  book  are  decidedly  interesting  and  1 
readable. 

The  Man  from  Texas  is  certainly  the  most  spirituous  story 
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on  record.  The  amount  of  drinking  that  goes  on  in  it  is  some¬ 
thing  awful.  And,  as  if  all  the  liquor  on  earth  would  not 
suffice,  one  of  the  heroes  must  needs  say  to  his  affianced  love: — 
“Julia,  do  you  know  that  sometimes,  when  I  hear  you  sing, 
it  makes  me  feel  as  if  liquid  poetry  were  flowing  through  my 
veins  till  it  pervaded  my  whole  being  and  inundated  me  with 
sensations  of  ecstasjq  enabling  me  to  conceive  how,  compatible 
with  their  essential  holiness,  angels  in  Heaven  might  indulge  in 
intoxication.”  This  conception  of  a  sinless  but  tipsy  seraph  is 
probably  not  to  be  matched  in  imaginative  literature.  “  Such  a 
tribute,”  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  “  from  such  a  lover  could  not 
but  be  grateful  to  the  elevated  sensibility  of  Julia;  and,  while  it 
flattered  her,  it  made  her  feel  proud  of  "the  man  in  whose  mind 
such  noble  thoughts  could  originate.”  Inspired  by  the  high  ideal 
which  stands  before  their  mental  vision,  they  go  on  to  embrace 
one  another  fervently.  The  same  gentleman  (not  the  man  from 
Texas  himself,  hut  a  more  interesting  person)  declares  elsewhere 
that  “  when  the  war  ” — the  Civil  War  of  1861-65 — “  broke  out, 
there  was  a  set  iu  the  South  who,  having  ample  leisure  and 
means,  were  beginning  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  profound 
knowledge  on  American  soil.”  Mr.  Clayton,  the  person  whose 
flights  of  imagination  have  been  above  referred  to,  had  “  mastered 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  together  with  the  rudiments  of  Sans¬ 
crit,  Persian,  and  Arabic,”  when  political  troubles  diverted  him 
from  these  studies  to  warfare  and  whisky,  and  prevented 
that  great  school  of  learning,  of  whose  existence  we  had  hitherto 
been  ignorant,  from  growing  up  in  the  Southern  States.  But 
to  return  to  the  liquor  question.  The  scene  of  the  novel,, 
it  may  be  premised,  is  laid  on  the  frontiers  of  those  States  once 
considered  Western  in  America,  and  which  practically  formed  the 
western  limit  of  military  action  during  the  war.  In  one  of  the 
guerilla  raids  of  which  these  operations  were  chiefly  made  up, 
Clayton,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  captures  a  river  steamer, 
which,  though  “  Yankee,”  happens  to  contain  his  lady-love  and 
various  other  Secessionists.  lie  begins  bis  triumoh  with  the  mild 
order  for  himself  and  his  friends  of  “  half  a  dozen  of  iced 
champagne.”  The  “refined  and  elegant  ladies,  led  away  by  the 
magnetism  of  their  gallant’s  successes,  gave  themselves  up  heart 
and  soul  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.”  One  of  the  victors 
tries  to  keep  to  himself  the  affections  of  his  fumcee,  which  Nelson, 
the  “  Man  from  Texas,”  does  his  best  to  win  away  from  him  ;  but 
whisky  and  the  “  magnetism  ”  of  “  Miss  Lizzie’s  ”  eyes  are  too- 
much  for  him.  But  while  the  two  “  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
innocent  and  holy  pleasures  of  the  simple  chat  of  first  love,”  the 
defeated  lover  “  winked  at  Clayton,”  and  “  quickly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  enjoy  himself  more  at  the  bar  than  in 
their  company.”  lie  had  lost,  the  writer  tells  us,  “  his  universal- 
omnipotence  over  the  ladies  ” — whatever  this  strange  and  perilous 
power  may  signify — and,  inwardly  conscious  of  the  fact,  gave  up 
his  love  to  a  rival,  and  went  off  to  take  a  drink,  “  The  glory  had 
departed  from  Israel ;  he  was  no  longer  their  first  choice,”  and  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  post  of  “  second  fiddler.”  Mean¬ 
time,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  the  lady  herself  was  “growing 
intoxicated  ;  not  by  the  wine  that  she  had  drunk,  though  this 
lent  its  assistance,  but  by  the  proudest,  perhaps,  of  all  feelings  of 
a  woman,”  &c.  &c.  After  this  the  amount  of  drink  consumed 
gets  greater  than  ever.  Everybody  “  liquors  up  ”  all  day  and 
night  long ;  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve,  and  in  the  watches  of  the 
dark.  The  wonder  is  that  anybody  is  ever  sober.  The  writer 
tells  us,  iu  finishing  the  account  of  the  boat's  capture,  that  the 
victors  carried  off  with  them  “  a  five-gallon  demijohn  of  the  best 
whisky  and  two  boxes  of  cigars,  thus  blending  in  this  strange  scene 
the  ridiculous  with  the  sublime.”  It.  seems  that,  in  the  writer’s 
mind,  the  whisky  is  sublime,  and  the  cigars,  comparatively  speaking, 
ridiculous. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  good  stuff  in  the  book,  and  the 
pictures  of  Border  warfare  are  well  done.  The  writer  is  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  South,  and  the  book  recalls  to  the  reader’s  mind 
political  passions  which  ought  to  be  now  dead  and  buried,  and 
which  certainly  do  not  any  longer  survive  among  the  wiser 
Southerners.  A  hideous  instance  given  by  the  writer  of  an  abuse 
of  power  by  an  overseer  (who  is  made,  to  enhance  his  infamy,  to 
desert  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  side)  is  only  one  of  the 
thousands  of  cases  which  must  occur,  and  always  do  occur,  when¬ 
ever  human  beings  are  entrusted  with  irresponsible  power  over 
others.  The  story  has  little  construction  in  it,  and  is  mainly  a 
string  of  pictures.  The  “  Man  from  Texas,”  who  plays  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  story,  kills,  in  a  justifiable  way,  the  brother 
of  the  girl  with  whom  he  afterwards  falls  in  love,  and  whom  he 
finally  marries.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  man  at  the  time,  and 
the  sudden  dispute  in  which  the  brother  was  killed  was  such  a3 
might  have  arisen  at  any  time  in  a  Western  bar-room  under  the- 
circumstances  in  which  the  story  is  supposed  to  take  place.  After 
this  he  joins  a  band  of  guerillas — half  gentlemen,  half  ruffians — * 
who  carry  on  the  war  in  outlying  regions  against  gangs  like 
themselves.  Most  of  the  characters  in  the  story,  after  drinking  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  them,  come  to  an  evil  end ;  but 
the  Man  from  Texas,  after  many  adventures,  marries  the  woman 
of  his  heart.  The  improvement  of  Texas  since  then  has  been 
doubtless  great ;  but  its  reformation  has  not  been  complete.  Some- 
three  years  ago  a  party  containing  a  newly-married  English 
couple  was  travelling  there  in  a  coach,  when  a  hand  of  young  men 
from  Texas  approached.  All  of  the  party  had  to  descend,  and, 
while  one  of  the  robbers  pointed  his  revolver  at  them,  wore  made 
to  hold  their  arms  up  in  the  air.  (This,  we  need  not  inform  the 
reader,  is  the  Western  rule.)  The  coach  was  robbed;  all  the 
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money  in  the  mail-bags  confiscated  ;  hut,  an  appeal  being:  made 
on  behalf  of  certain  objects  which  had  a  sentimental  value  to 
the  possessors,  they  were  most  gallantly  restored  by  the  masked 
villains. 


ROBY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DIGEST.* 

CN  RADUALLY  but  surely  the  reproach  of  apathy  in  the  study 
X  of  Roman  law,  which  until  of  late  years  lay  heavily  upon 
the  English  Universities,  is  being  removed.  Mr.  Roby's  work  is 
not  only  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  those  of  Mr.  Poste  and 
Mr.  Moyle,  but  has  a  strong  individuality  of  its  own.  Much  as  it 
owes,  and  frankly  owes,  to  the  splendid  civilian  learning  of  the 
German  school,  there  are  points  in  it,  we  venture  to  think,  from 
which  the  Germans  themselves  may  learn  something.  If  we  are  to 
sum  up  in  one  word  the  peculiar  features  of  Mr.  Roby’s  handling 
of  his  matter,  we  should  say  that  he  deals  with  the  Digest  as  a  scholar 
more  than  a  lawyer.  Not  that  he  is  otherwise  than  a  thoroughly 
competent  worker  in  Roman  law,  both  in  its  dogmatic  and  its  his¬ 
torical  aspect.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  scholarship  that  seems  to 
come  first,  and  to  lie  most  near  to  him.  The  writings  of  Roman 
lawyers  preserved  in  the  Corpus  Juris  are  at  the  same  time  the 
authorities  and  evidences  of  one  of  the  two  great  systems  of  law 
under  one  or  the  other  of  which,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole 
civilized  world  at  this  day  lives,  and  a  unique  monument  of 
Latin  thought  and  language  at  a  time  when  classical  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  was  dying,  and  the  Latin  of  mediceval  Christendom  was  not 
yet  born.  It  is  from  this  last  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Roby 
seems  chiefly  to  regard  the  Digest,  as  indeed  might  be  expected 
from  the  work  he  is  already  known  by.  The  most  original  part  of 
his  book,  and  that  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  mature  scholars, 
is  that  in  which  he  discusses  and  illustrates  the  language, 
grammar,  and  idioms  of  the  classical  jurists. 

As  regards  the  general  use  of  English  students,  Mr.  Roby  gives 
us  by  far  the  best  account  of  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
Digest,  of  the  system  employed  in  its  compilation,  and  of  the  men 
from  whose  writings  it  was  compiled,  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  a  continuous  form  in  our  language.  If  the  learner  has  to  complain 
of  anything,  it  is  of  over-abundance.  To  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  Digest  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
of  Servius  Sulpicius  or  of  Elorentinus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Roby’s  biographies,  with  their  details  and  anecdotes  showing  how 
the  life  and  work  of  Roman  lawyers  was  interwoven  with  the 
general  politics  and  society  of  Rome,  do  add  a  certain  humanity  to 
the  study  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  current  manuals — even  in 
the  good  German  ones — and  for  which  the  classical  scholar  will  be 
specially  grateful.  For  English  readers  one  bit  of  posthumous 
biography  (if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned)  might  have  been 
added  concerning  Marcellus.  A  jurist  of  no  small  weight  in  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  law,  he  has  had  the  singular  fortune  of 
settling  a  rule  of  English  law  seventeen  centuries  later.  In  the 
case  of  Acton  v.  Blundell,  decided  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  that  Court,  in  the  admitted  absence  of 
distinct  English  authority,  not  only  used  but  openly  adopted  an 
opinion  of  Marcellus  as  containing  the  true  principle  of  legal 
reason  on  the  relations  of  adjacent  landowners  in  respect  of  under¬ 
ground  waters  not  flowing  in  a  defined  channel.  Nearly  twenty- 
live  years  later  the  same  Gourt,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  House 
of  Lords,  defined  certain  other  duties  of  landowners  in  the  leading 
case  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  on  principles  which  savour  more  of 
Teutonic  archaism  than  of  Roman  subtilty.  Where  the  line  shall 
be  drawn  between  the  rule  of  Marcellus  and  the  rule  of  Lord 
Blackburn  is  a  question  that  lately  had  to  be  faced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Pearson,  and  is  iu  a  way,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Other  parts  of  Mr.  Roby's  introduction 
are  thoroughly  practical,  such  as  the  full  explanation  of  the  many 
forms  of  abbreviation  under  which  the  Digest  is  cited  by  mediaeval 
and  modern  authors,  and  the  list  of  recommended  books — a  list 
which  shows  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  standard  Continental 
authorities  which  one  expects  to  find  cited,  but  of  the  most  recent 
additions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  selected  title  and  the  Commentary,  Dir. 
Roby’s  notes  incline,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  more  benignant  ex¬ 
treme.  He  himself  announces  that  they  are  11  much  longer  and 
more  numerous  than  would  properly  accompany  an  edition  of  the 
Digest,  or  of  a  large  part  of  it’’;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  made  the 
title  Be  Usufructu  the  vehicle  of  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous 
civilian  learning  and  discussion.  But  such  has  ever  been  the  privilege 
of  scholars.  Now  and  then  the  exegetical  notes  appear  to  us  need¬ 
lessly  elementary.  A  student  who  must  be  told  that  “  si  habeat  unde 
utatiir  ligno  ”  (1.  I2,pr.)  means  “  if  he  have  other  sources  of  supply 
of  firewood”  can  hardly  be  Latinist  enough  to  make  much  of  the 
Digest  even  under  Mr.  Roby's  guidance.  One  point  in  Mr.  Roby’s 
practice  is  open  to  more  positive  criticism — namely,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Roman  technical  terms  by  English  ones  that  are  not  really 
equivalent.  An  English  injunction  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
Roman  interdict,  but  just  so  like  and  unlike  it  that  by  putting 
the  one  for  the  other  we  run  some  risk  of  confusing  a  learner’s 
ideas.  There  is  the  less  occasion  to  do  this  inasmuch  as  inter¬ 
dicts,  both  thing  and  name,  are  well  known  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
So,  again,  our  “tort”  is  a  peculiarly  English  term,  so  peculiar 
and  technical  that  it  is  anything  but  easy  to  give  an  accurate 
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definition  of  it ;  and  we  had  much  better  leave  it  aside  when  we 
have  to  do  with  the  obligations  ex  delicto  of  Roman  law.  On  the 
ol  her  hand,  there  are  places  where  language  familiar  in  English 
law  books,  and  of  the  kind  which  may  be  called  semi-tech¬ 
nical,  might  safely  and  conveniently  be  used  in  translating  the 
Digest.  Thus,  “  iu  perniciem  proprietatis,”  carefully  but  a  little 
clumsily  rendered  in  Mr.  Roby’s  note  “  to  the  ruin  of  the 
(bare)  owner's  interest,”  would  be  more  elegantly  and  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  turned  “  to  the  damage  (or  waste)  of  the  inheritance.”  Then 
the  “  vir  bonus,”  who  is  every  now  and  then  mentioned  as  the 
standard  of  conduct  and  prudence,  is  exactly  the  “  reasonable 
man  ”  who  is  no  less  frequent  in  those  parts  of  our  own  law  where 
positive  legal  rule  shades  oil  into  moral  and  social  appreciation  of 
circumstances.  We  are  not  sure  that  “  in  many  cases  ”  gives 
quite  the  right  shade  of  meaning  for  “in  multis  casibus  ” ;  we 
should  prefer  “for  many  purposes.”  “Case,”  in  our  technical 
sense,  is  not  casus  but  species. 

Once  the  language  of  the  notes  is  misleading,  apparently  for 
want  of  familiarity  with  English  forensic  usage.  Mr.  Roby  says 
that  “  negligence  rarely  comes  under  the  Aquilian  statute  ” ; 
whereas  almost  every  case  under  the  lex  Aquilia  would  be  classed 
by  English  lawyers  under  the  head  of  negligence.  What  is  really 
meant,  as  the  context  and  references  show,  is  a  default  consisting: 
in  mere  omission :  and  with  that  meaning  the  statement  is  correct. 
In  Roman  as  well  as  English  law  a  man  is  not  liable  for  mere 
omissions  unless  he  has  by  his  own  act  undertaken  a  positive  duty 
in  the  matter  in  hand,  or  is  in  some  situation  where  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  caution  or  diligence  is  required  of  him  by  some 
special  rule.  Only  “  negligence,”  in  our  technical  use,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  faults  of  omission.  But  we  have  few  or  no  causes, 
of  actual  dissent  from  Mr.  Roby's  explanations.  We  are  surprised 
that  he  thinks  “noceredebere”  (1.  70  §  4)  “  a  vague  phrase  it  seems 
to  us  a  regular  and  characteristic  if  not  a  technical  one.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  of  Ulpian,  D.  14,  4,  5  pr.  (so  well  known 
as  to  have  found  its  way  into  a  judgment  of  Holt’s  and  thence 
into  English  text-books  of  mercantile  law)  :  — “  Procuratoris  auteni 
scientiam  et  dolum  nocere  debere  domino  neque  Pomponius 
dubitat  neque  nos  dubitamus.”  The  meaning  of  nocere  iu  this 
context  is  simply  “  to  render  liable  ”  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  that 
meaning  could  have  been  better  expressed. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Roby  and  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
have  deserved  exceeding  well  of  all  who  care  for  the  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  in  this  country,  and  better  than  it  is  practicable  to  set 
forth  in  a  non-technical  journal. 


MEMOIR  OF  LORD  BLOOMFIELD.* 

ADY  BLOOMFIELD'S  Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplo¬ 
matic  Life  were  so  graceful  and  interesting  that  the  Memoir 
of  her  father-in-law,  the  first  Lord  Bloomfield,  will  be  received 
with  some  disappointment.  The  title-page  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
for  the  journals  which  occupy  all  but  a  few  pages  of  the  book 
begin  at  the  date  when  Lord  Bloomfield  had  resigned  the  confi¬ 
dential  office  at  Court  which  he  had  occupied  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Lady  Bloomfield  is  probably  well  advised  in  suppressing 
any  journals  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  King's  private 
secretary  ;  but  the  record  of  a  long  diplomatic  residence  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  beginning  sixty  years  ago,  can  scarcely  attract  or  repay  a 
lively  curiosity.  The  main  interest  of  the  journals  is  derived  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  Charles  John  XIV.,  who  had  by  that  time 
become  familiar  with  the  change  from  the  rank  of  a  marshal  of 
France  to  that  of  a  constitutional  king.  Lady  Bloomfield  borr<  ws 
from  a  French  writer  called  Sarrans  Jeune  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Bernadotte :  but,  if  the  translation  or  abridgment  does  justice 
to  the  author,  the  youDger  Sarrans  must  be  a  singularly  inaccurate 
historian.  He  says  that  in  1808  “  Nelson  bombarded  Copenhagen, 
and  took  the  whole  Danish  fleet.”  Nelson’s  famous  battle  of 
Copenhagen  was  fought  in  1801  ;  and  be  bad  been  dead  nearly 
two  years  when  Lord  Catbcart  bombarded  Copenhagen,  not  in 
1808,  but  in  July  1S07.  The  writer  adds  that  in  1808 
there  was  much  disaffection  among  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
French  army,  and  that  when  Admiral  Hood  appeared  a  large 
number  embarked  and  joined  the  British  fleet.  The  rescue  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Spanish  contingent  to  the  French  army,  then 
quartered  in  Jutland,  was  not  caused  by  voluntary  impulse  or  by 
disaffection  in  the  ranks.  The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Keats- 
bad  been,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  Government,  despatched 
for  the  express  purpose  of  embarking  the  Marquis  of  Romana  and 
bis  troops.  Great  difficulty  occurred  in  opening  communications 
with  the  Spanish  general :  but,  as  soon  as  be  was  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English  lleet  on  the  coast,  Romana  collected  all  the 
Spanish  troops  within  reach,  and  succeeded  in  embarking  between 
nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  Spanish  port.  The  remainder,  who  bad  been  unavoid¬ 
ably  left,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Danes  and  by  the  French 
under  Bernadotte. 

Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  afterwards  the  first  peer  of  the  name, 
bad  served  as  an  officer  of  artillery  in  America,  and  in  Ireland 
during  the  Rebellion;  and  about  the  year  1796  be  practically  retired 
from  active  service  iu  consequence  of  an  acquaintance  formed  with 
the  l’rince  of  Wales,  who  is  inaccurately,  or  prophetically,  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  Memoir  as  l’rince  Regent.  “  There  was  music  in  the 

*  Memoir  of  Benjamin,  Lord  Bloomfield,  G.C.B.  .Vo.  Edited  by' 
Georgian;:,  Lady  Bloomfield.  Loudon  :  Chapman  &  Ball.  1884. 
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evening ;  and  Captain  Bloomfield,  who  was  a  proficient  on  the 
violoncello,  struck  some  chords  on  the  instrument  which  delighted 
the  Prince  Regent,  and  this  began  a  friendship  that  lasted  un¬ 
interruptedly  for  twenty-seven  years.”  After  holding  some  minor 
offices  in  the  Prince’s  household,  he  became  Private  Secretary  and 
Privy  Purse.  Prom  the  mention  of  his  entrance  into  the  Prince’s 
service,  his  biographer  passes  at  one  step  to  his  appointment  in 
1823  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
■Court  of  Stockholm.  The  long  interval  was  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Lord  Bloomfield’s  career.  lie  must  have  conducted 
many  private  and  political  negotiations  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  successive  parties  with  which  he  allied  himself;  and  during 
the  eight  years  of  the  Regency  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  he  was  the  confidential  adviser  and  agent  of  the 
Sovereign.  Lady  Bloomfield  may  probably  have  good  reason  for 
describing  as  a  friendship  the  intimate  relations  which  existed 
between  the  Prince  and  his  Private  Secretary.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  was  caused  by  private 
and  personal  reasons.  Mr.  Croker,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton  about  the  time  of  the  rupture,  observed  the  alienation 
of  the  King  from  his  former  favourite,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  cause.  Lady  Oonyngham,  who  had  lately  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  Lady  Hertford,  may 
perhaps  have  been  jealous  of  the  Private  Secretary’s  infiuence ; 
and  either  he  made  no  effort  to  secure  her  good-will  or  he  was  un¬ 
successful.  Mr.  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary  and  on  the  eve  of 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  the  Royal  favourite,  facilitated  a  change 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  agreeable  to  all  parties,  by  providing 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield  with  an  honourable  retreat  in  the 
Swedish  Mission.  Although  he  had  no  diplomatic  experience,  he 
was  a  veteran  courtier,  and  if  he  had  been  required  to  transact 
serious  political  business,  he  would  probably  have  been  equal  to  the 
occasion.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
Private  Secretary  he  seems  to  have  had  no  communication  with 
his  former  master ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  regarded 
George  IV.  with  respect  and  affection.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  he  praises  his  “  unaffected  civility  and 
cordiality ;  perhaps  more  grace  might  be  exhibited,  but  at  the 
same  time,  had  I  never  seen  our  own  King,  George  IV.,  in  his 
salon,  I  should  not  make  this  remark.”  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
M  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,”  whose  deportment  at  least  was 
worthy  of  the  title  devised  by  his  flatterers,  was  more  graceful  in 
manner  than  a  provincial  advocate’s  son,  who  had  served  for  ten 
years  as  a  private  in  the  French  army.  In  his  letters  to  his  wife 
during  George  IV.’s  last  illness,  and  after  his  death,  Lord 
Bloomfield  expresses  anxiety  and  grief,  which  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  sincere.  He  even  finds  a  certain  satisfaction,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  “  balm  to  his  feelings,”  in  the  fact  that  his  son  “  watched  ” 
in  some  minor  official  capacity  “  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
benefactor,  George  IV.”  Before  that  time  Lord  Bloomfield 
had  received  through  the  agency  of  a  Wesleyan  minister  strong 
religious  impressions  which  gave  a  peculiar  colour  to  the  style  of 
his  family  correspondence.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
at  Stockholm  he  refused  to  pay  visits  on  Sundays  ;  and  an  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Journals  consists  chiefly  of  notes  of  sermons  which  he 
bad  heard  from  his  favourite  preacher,  and  which  are  very  much 
like  other  sermons. 

The  diplomatic  duties  of  the  English  Minister  in  Sweden 
appear  not  to  have  been  severe.  Under  Mr.  Canning's  instruc¬ 
tions,  Lord  Bloomfield  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Swedish 
Government  to  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
though  the  Swedish  Ministers  hesitated  as  to  the  prohibition  of  a 
non-existent  traffic,  on  the  ground  that  offenders  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  Mixed  Commission  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  other  African 
port.  As  they  forcibly  argued,  their  laws  permitted  no  conviction 
of  a  Swedish  subject  by  a  partially  foreign  tribunal.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Mixed  Commission  could  only  be  properly  established 
by  the  Legislature;  and  it  was  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain 
tbe  assent  of  the  four  orders  of  Nobles,  Clergy,  Burghers, 
and  Peasants  to  any  innovation.  The  argument  that  no  Swede 
was  likely  to  engage  in  the  obnoxious  trade  might  not  have  been 
regarded  by  all  the  four  Houses  as  conclusive  ;  but  eventual-!  the 
King  and  the  Cabinet  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  an 
invalid  sanction  to  a  treaty  which  was  not  expected  or  intended  to 
come  into  practical  operation.  The  King  on  this  and  other  occa¬ 
sions  professed  devotion  to  the  English  alliance,  and  gratitude  for 
the  part  which  England  had  taken  in  maintaining  his  dynasty  after 
the  end  of  the  great  war.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  refuse  such 
a  Minister  as  Mr.  Cauning  the  gratification  of  making  slave-trade 
treaties  complete  and  symmetrical.  A  more  practical  subject  of 
negotiation  was  found  in  the  tariffs  by  which  the  trade  in  English 
manufactured  goods  and  in  Baltic  timber  was  on  either  side 
interrupted  and  discouraged.  Several  despatches,  written  at 
different  times  on  commercial  points,  are  included  in  the  present 
compilation ;  but  the  most  resolute  student  of  the  history  and 
statistics  of  commerce  might  shrink  from  an  examination  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  various  articles  by  large  and  small  European 
States  sixty  years  ago.  The  famous  twenty  per  cent,  which  Mr. 
Canning  “clapped  on  Dutch  bottoms”  is  sole  record  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  commercial  negotiations.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  Lord 
Bloomfield  writes  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  tone  of  a  business¬ 
like  diplomatist,  who  uses  any  social  opportunities  which  may 
arise  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  which  his  employers  wish 
to  attain.  The  accounts  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  Court 
and  the  society  of  Sweden  are  always  pleasant  and  cheerful.  It 
is  evident  that  he  possessed  the  tact  and  the  temper  of  an  accom¬ 


plished  man  of  the  world  ;  and  probably  Bernadotte,  though  he 
was  himself  deficient  in  the  grace  which  distinguished  George  IV., 
may  have  appreciated  the  manners  and  the  conversation  of  a 
foreign  Minister  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  Court.  Lord  Bloomfield  seems  to  have  taken 
so  genuine  a  pleasure  in  the  intercourse  of  society  that  he  must 
have  made  himself  popular  in  his  turn.  During  a  visit  to  Russia, 
of  which  there  is  a  full  account,  he  received  from  the  Imperial 
family  and  from  the  principal  nobility  the  same  land  of  cordial 
attention  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  Sweden. 

It  must  have  been  more  interesting  to  listen  to  Bernadotte ‘s 
early  reminiscences  than  to  exchange  with  him  assurances  of  inter¬ 
national  confidence  and  friendship.  The  King  more  than  once  told 
Lord  Bloomfield  that  in  the  time  of  the  Directorate  he  had 
always  urged  on  Barras  and  his  colleagues  the  expediency  of 
attacking  England  through  Ireland.  He  was  himself  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  abortive  expedition  which  ultimately  subsided  into 
the  trifling  enterprise  of  Humbert.  It  is  well  that  the  experiment 
of  an  Irish  invasion  was  not  tried  on  a  larger  scale;  but  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  England  would  probably  have  enabled  the 
Government  to  intercept  the  communications  of  a  French  army  in 
Ireland.  An  invading  force  would  in  the  first  instance  have  had 
to  defend  itself  against  its  barbarous  allies.  Humbert  and  his 
small  army  were  glad  to  surrender  to  regular  troops,  after  a  short 
experience  of  native  auxiliaries.  Bernadotte  sometimes  added 
the  statement  that  he  and  his  political  associates  were  anxious  to 
conclude  peace  with  England.  The  contumacious  dismissal  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  from  Paris  in  1796,  and  the  rupture  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  same  statesman  at  Lille  in  the  following  year, 
prove  that  the  section  of  the  Directory  which  included  Bernadotte's 
friend  Barras  was  obstinately  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace ; 
but  perhaps  Bernadotte,  when  he  was  Minister  of  War  under  the 
Directory,  may  have  himself  inclined  to  the  policy  of  Barfhelemv 
and  Carnot,  who  were  driven  from  power  by  the  revolution  of 
Fructidor.  It  is  certain  that  both  in  1796  and  1797  Pitt  was 
determined  to  make  peace  ;  but  he  found  that  the  enterprise  was 
impossible,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  the  services  of  Lord  Grenville. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Bloomfield’s  mission  the  Swedish  people, 
still  smarting  under  the  recent  invasion  and  conquest  of  Finland, 
were  thoroughly  hostile  to  Russia.  The  King’s  repeated  profes¬ 
sions  of  exclusive  attachment  to  England  were  intended  to  convince 
bis  hearers  that  he  shared  the  national  feeling.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  tacit  and  universal  assumption  that  the  two  countries 
were  necessary  and  inveterate  rivals.  Bernadotte,  perhaps,  pro¬ 
fessed  too  much,  and  he  never  commanded  implicit  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Minister.  The  marriage  of  his  son  to  a  Princess 
of  Leuchtenberg  connected  him  with  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia; 
and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  with  whom  his  relations  had 
formerly  not  been  cordial,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  found  an  early 
occasion  to  win  his  friendship  and  confidence.  Prince  Gustavus, 
son  of  the  dethroned  Gustavus  IV.,  was  about  to  marry  Princess 
Marianne  of  Orange,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  proposed  to 
recognize  his  title  as  Prince  of  Sweden.  Bernadotte,  in  a  fit  of 
extreme  irritation  and  alarm,  protested  against  a  measure  which, 
as  he  apprehended,  involved  a  denial  of  his  right  to  the  Swedish 
throne.  In  answer  to  his  remonstrance  the  other  Courts  of  Europe 
treated  the  Dutch  proceeding  as  a  matter  of  little  importance,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  assurances  that  they  bad  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  disturbing  the  settlement  of  1815.  Nicholas  alone 
declared  that  he  would  never  recognize  Gustavus  as  a  Swedish 
prince,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  from  that  time  exhibited  to  the 
Emperor  a  feeling  of  devotion  which  seemed  to  imply  that  his 
gratitude  had  been  earned  by  some  substantial  benefit.  During 
the  war  with  Turkey,  which  began  soon  afterwards,  the  Emperor 
adroitly  informed  the  King  of  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  gratification  at  the  approval  which  he  elicited  from  so  great 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war.  Although  Bernadotte  continued  to 
treat  Lord  Bloomfield  with  civility  and  attention,  he  entirely 
failed  to  persuade  him  that  Russian  proclivities  were  compatible 
with  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Englir.h  alliance.  During  the  Polish 
rebellion,  which  immediately  followed  the  Peace  of  Adrianople, 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  still  more  heartily  engaged  on  the  side 
of  Russia,  but  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  King  who  had  been  a 
fortunate  adventurer  should  disapprove  of  a  popular  insurrection, 
however  legitimate.  The  hesitations  and  decisions  of  a  potentate 
of  the  second  rank  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  long  European  peace 
throw  an  occasional  light  on  the  political  history  of  the  time. 
Lord  Bloomfield  is  a  trustworthy  chronicler  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  his  ten  years’  residence  at  Stockholm.  lie  was 
recalled  in  1833,  and  was  appointed  Commandant  at  Woolwich. 
After  resigning  his  command,  he  survived  till  1846,  and  before 
his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  son  in  high 
diplomatic  employment. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FLY-FISIIING.* 

MANY  very  pleasant  books  have  been  published  this  season — re¬ 
miniscences  full  of  anecdote  of  fair  women  and  distinguished 
men.  It  may  be  a  despicable  confession,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  we  prefer  to  these  Dr.  Hamilton’s  reminiscences  of  salmon 
he  has  met,  and  trout  and  sea-trout  with  whom  he  has  been  on 
intimate  terms.  This  preference  many  fishers  will  feel,  we  think, 
and  Dr.  Hamilton’s  “  Recollections”  ought  to  be  a  great  favourite 

*  llecoll.ct.ions  of  Fly-Fishing.  By  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 
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with  contemplative  men.  The  hook  is  a  very  pretty  one,  especially 
in  the  large-paper  edition,  limited  to  a  hundred  copies.  Mr. 
Seymour  liaden  contributes  a  pleasant  mezzotint  of  a  salmon 
river,  a  “  stream  that  flashes  white,”  beneath  dark,  wet  woods, 
and  a  soft,  windy,  cloudy  sky.  There  is  the  native  land  of  the 
angler’s  soul.  There  are  woodcuts,  also,  representing  Highland 
lochs  and  Lowland  rivers  like  the  Test.  Dr.  Hamilton  writes  in 
a  good  angling  style — good,  and  not  too  good — with  an  agreeable 
laxity,  here  and  there,  in  his  English.  lie  has  Ashed  much  for 
forty  years,  and  he  has  fished  in  the  best  places— the  lochs  and 
streams  of  the  West  Highlands  (where,  as  the  Doctor  says,  it 
never  rains  half  enough),  and  in  the  clear,  slow  waters  like  Itchen 
and  Kennet.  Dr.  Hamilton  became  a  fisher  in  an  odd  way ;  the 
accident,  we  fear,  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Forty-two  years 
ago  he  bought  the  whole  equipment  of  an  angler  at  a  sale  by 
auction,  in  Edinburgh,  for  half  a  guinea.  The  magnificence 
of  the  bargain  led  to  this  investment,  for  he  was  not  then  a 
fisher.  Walking  one  day  by  the  now  sadly-polluted  Fifeshire 
Eden,  he  saw  a  man  catch  several  sea-trout.  Next  day  he 
took  out  his  bargain,  rigged  a  cast  up  as  heaven  pleased,  and, 
of  course,  began  by  flicking  off  flies,  and  catching  them  in 
bushes,  and  getting  the  line  into  odd  knots.  By  a  fluke  he 
made  a  decent  cast,  and  caught  a  good  sea-trout.  From  that 
day  he  also  was  an  angler.  Whatever  the  Eden  may  be,  near  the 
mouth,  in  February  and  March,  we  think  that  in  autumn  Dr. 
Hamilton  would  now  find  it  taxed  all  his  experience  and  skill. 
There  are  good  trout  therein,  but  they  are  sorely  harried  by  mar¬ 
malade-makers  from  Dundee,  while  the  whole  unemployed  popula¬ 
tion  of  Cupar  is  never  off  the  water.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  book  begins 
with  a  chapter  on  salmon-fishing.  His  anecdotes  are  remarkable, 
even  among  anglers’  tales.  For  example,  his  top-joint  once  sailed 
down  the  line  and  stuck  in  the  fish’s  mouth,  whereby  the  uulucky 
animal  was  choked.  He  has  seen  salmon  jump  out  on  dry  land, 
and  one  of  his  friends  has  had  an  equal  unexpected  fortune  in  the 
Kibble ;  and  in  the  Laxford  has  gaffed  an  unhurt  fish  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  comatose  condition  by  a  big  bird.  Dr.  Hamilton 
himself  has  lost  a  trout  after  a  struggle,  has  seen  him  make 
straight  to  his  feeding  ground  and  begin  rising  again,  and  has 
then  cast  over,  raised,  hooked,  and  landed  this  glutton.  More 
amazing  yet  was  the  Doctor’s  success  with  a  tin  tube  of 
painter’s  colours.  He  observed  fish  taking  the  minnow,  and  he 
had  no  artificial  minnows  in  his  possession.  A  friend,  however, 
was  painting  hard  by.  Dr.  Hamilton  borrowed  one  of  the  bright 
tin  tubes,  adapted  it  to  his  tackle,  and  therewith  captured  three 
large  trout. 

Anecdote  is  not  Dr.  Hamilton’s  only  forte.  lie  has  also 
chapters  on  natural  history,  and  pleasant  bits  of  description  of 
landscape.  One  delicious  day  with  sea-trout  and  wild-duck  on  an 
Argyleshire  loch  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think  how  many  months 
lie  between  us  and  the  chance  of  those  enjoyments.  Among  the 
“  wrinkles  ”  which  Dr.  Hamilton  offers,  the  following  is  worth 
remembering: — “  When  the  water  is  very  bright  and  clear  in  the 
pools  many  a  fish  may  be  hooked  and  landed  by  allowing  the  fly 
to  sink  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  then  slowly  sink  and  draw,  never 
bringing  the  fly  to  the  surface.  You  see  a  movement  in  the 
water,  a  swirl  and  twist,  and  your  line  tightens.”  Unlike  most 
men  (but  with  practical  reason  for  his  opinion),  Dr.  Hamilton 
prefers  a  dark  fly  on  a  dark  day,  a  bright  fly  on  a  bright  day. 
His  remarks  on  flies,  both  for  trout  and  salmon,  are  to  the  point, 
and  not  too  loDg.  He  has  found  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  reversed 
hackles  pay  on  one  loch ;  but  the  ordinary  pre-scientific  hackles 
are  good  enough  for  our  turn.  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr. 
Hamilton's  view  of  the  beak  of  the  salmon.  It  is  not  so  much 
intended  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  with,  wherein  ova  may 
be  deposited,  as  to  pitch  into  other  salmon  with ;  for  salmon 
are  as  jealous  as  stags,  and  fight  with  much  ferocity  and  de¬ 
termination,  “  and  in  this  way  many  a  male  salmon  is  killed.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  entertaining,  in  its  way, 
than  one  of  these  water  duels,  which  the  fish  wage  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  spectators.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  remarks  on  gut, 
which  in  trout-fishing  should  be  fine,  but  not  too  fine,  are 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  He  likes  to  be  able  to  haul  a  trout, 
the  moment  it  is  hooked,  across  the  weeds  into  clear  water,  and 
very  fine  gut  will  not  stand  this.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that 
very  fine  gut  will  stand  an  equable  strain  beyond  what  could  be 
expected,  as  we  have  proved  in  the  case  of  sea-trout  in  Highland 
lochs.  When  there  is  no  breeze,  or  next  to  none,  on  a  loch,  there  is 
still  a  chance  with  fine  gut,  if  the  angler  remembers  that  it  is  fine, 
and  does  not  act  as  if  he  were  using  his  ordinary  stout  tackle.  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  book  reminds  one  of  so  many  delightful  sights  and 
sounds — the  first  view  of  the  dark,  wind-ruffled  loch  waters,  the 
keen  smell  of  bog-myrtle  and  peat  in  the  Highland  air,  the  cry  and 
flight  of  birds,  the  clear  stretches  of  Kennet,  where  the  tiny  circles 
tell  of  rising  trout — that  we  leave  it  with  regret ;  cordially  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  all  good  men,  and  wishing  them  no  worse  sport  than 
that  which  the  author  so  charmingly  describes.  A  pleasanter  book 
on  a  pleasanter  topic  has  not  been  published  for  years. 


SKETCHING  RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND.* 

N  a  pleasantly-written  preface  Mr.  Boughton  explains  to  us 
the  lucky  accident  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  existence 
of  his  book — how  the  friend  who  was  to  have  undertaken  the 

*  Sketching  Kamliles  in  Holland.  By  George  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1885. 


writing  of  it  did  not  turn  up,  and  how,  finally,  he  undertook  to 
write  it  himself.  Amongst  others,  one  rare  grace  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him — that  of  knowing  how  to  stick  to  his  subject. 
The  reader  who  searches  for  any  eloquent  flights,  or  who  expects 
to  meet  with  anything  like  profound  art  criticism  in  his  pages,  will 
be  disappointed.  The  author  has  given  us  simply  the  record  of  a 
sketching  tour,  and  tells  us  directly  and  pleasantly  of  what  he 
went  to  see  and  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  it.  A  master  of  the 
art  of  taking  “  croquis,”  Mr.  Boughton  never  has  his  pencil  and 
book  out  of  his  hands,  and  begins  to  record  his  impressions  before 
he  steps  ashore.  A  delay  at  a  railway  station,  a  quiet  street 
corner,  or  a  snug  seat  in  a  caffi,  all  furnish  opportunities  by  which 
he  is  not  slow  to  profit,  and  which  he  turns  to  account  iu  a  way 
which  may  well  make  us  grateful  to  him.  Take,  for  example,  the 
quaint  little  thumb-nail  hint  of  a  first  impression  of  the  Dutch 
coast,  which  he  accompanies  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  which  we  cannot  resist 
quoting :  — 

A  very  large  opal  on  tbe  inside  of  a  mother-of-pearl  shell  would  make  a 
good  background  for  this  thin  strip  of  distant  Holland  that  lies  blinking 
away  in  the  early  morning  light.  A  long,  narrow  ribbon  of  a  picture  it 
makes,  witli  its  little  spots  and  dots  and  splashes  of  colour  here  and  there, 
accidental  here  and  methodical  there,  as  if  part  of  a  pattern. 

The  book  is  full  of  such  pleasant  little  hints,  which  one  feels 
to  have  been  written  by  a  painter,  and  which  have  the  same 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  directness  which  should  always  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  rapid  study  from  nature.  But  it  is  with  the  illustrations 
that  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  when  such  masters  of  their 
craft  as  Mr.  Boughton  and  Mr.  Abbey  take  such  work  in  hand  it 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  occupation  is  a  pleasant  one.  Many 
widely  different  scenes  are  brought  before  us,  amoDg  which  we 
take  at  random  Mr.  Abbey's  deliciously  humorous  sketch  of  “  The 
Dordrecht  Fire  Department,”  with  the  venerable  fire-engine,  which 
had  to  be  moved  “gently  for  fear  of  internal  injury,”  and  Mr. 
Boughton’s  “Potato-Gatherers,”  a  fine  study  of  women  at  work  in 
a  field  on  a  sombre  day.  The  same  artist’s  “  Small  Citizens,”  a 
group  of  broad-breeched  urchins  standing  on  a  quay,  is  admirable 
alike  in  artistic  feeling  and  in  humorous  perception.  But  of 
selecting  there  would  be  no  end,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
discourse  overmuch  on  a  book  which  should  be  in  many  hands 
ere  long.  Mr.  Boughton’s  description  of  Marken  simply  makes 
one  long  to  be  there.  The  inhabitants,  their  quaint  costumes  and 
ways,  and  the  pleasant  corners  where  they  congregate,  are  all 
brought  vividly  before  us ;  and  Mr.  Boughton's  piencil  has  not 
been  idle,  although  selection  must  have  been  hard  work  in  the 
midst  of  such  alluring  motives.  By  no  means  the  least  successful 
of  Mr.  Boughton’s  endeavours  as  a  writer  is  his  portrayal  of  the 
courier  Jacob,  who  seems  to  have  proved  himself  a  sort  of  portly 
archangel  among  couriers,  and  to  whose  guidance  the  sketchers 
were  greatly  indebted  for  many  pleasant  sights  and  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  an  eminently  curious  nature.  Ilowbeit  they  suffered 
at  times  from  his  wild  enthusiasm  for  innovation  and  his  un¬ 
controllable  desire  to  “  schouw  ”  them  petroleum  works  and  other 
such  abominations  to  the  artistic  eye.  This  brings  us  to  a  sad  sign  of 
the  times,  which  Mr.  Boughton  has  not  allowed  to  escape  him, 
and  of  which  he  speaks  in  feeling  terms.  We  refer  to  the  rapid 
spread  in  Holland  of  the  modern  French  suburban  villa,  with 
its  disastrous  white  walls  and  mansard  roof.  The  melancholy 
little  garden  in  which  the  retired  Parisian  grocer  delights  has 
also  been  transplanted  bodily  iu  all  its  repulsive  bleakness  and 
monotony.  Neither  have  tramways,  asphalte  roads,  or  spick-and- 
span  boulevards  refrained  from  bringing  their  baneful  iniiuenee  to 
bear  on  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  old  Dutch  towns.  In  fact, 
it  seems  as  if  those  who  want  to  see  the  best  of  Holland  had  better 
make  haste  to  visit  the  country  before  it  has  completely  sur¬ 
rendered  itself  to  the  rampant  vulgarity  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Of  some  places,  however,  Mr.  Boughton  tells  us  where 
the  inhabitants  show  a  wholesome  conservative  instinct,  even 
to  the  point  of  objecting  to  receive  strangers  in  the  hotels. 
Such  a  place  we  would  fain  visit,  and  for  principle's  sake  we 
would  spend  the  night  in  the  streets  without  a  murmur.  One 
of  the  most  curious  things  to  note  in  Mr.  Boughton's  account  of 
the  people  is  the  way  in  which  in  some  parts  of  Holland  they  have 
striven  to  combine  their  own  picturesque  costume  with  more  or  less 
modern  Parisian  notions  of  dress,  and  we  have  before  us  a  charming 
drawing  of  a  pleasant  old  lady,  wearing  a  Paris  bonnet  over  the  sort 
of  gold  helmet  which  was  her  natural  head-dress.  Concerning  the 
picture  galleries  Mr.  Boughton  discourses  little,  or,  we  might 
almost  say,  not  at  all.  He  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  life  he 
saw  round  him  and  the  buildings  he  visited.  Yet  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  refrain  from  a  few  shrewd  hits  at  other  men.  “  /Esthetes  ” 
and  uncompromising  realists  are  alike  made  to  bear  a  blow  from 
him,  and  we  must  add  that  he  divides  his  blows  with  such  a  strict 
impartiality  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  those  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  classes  of  men  is  the  most  odious  to  him.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  and  sketches  of  the  dykes  and  the  wretched  villages 
protected  by  them  are  alike  impressive,  and  give  one  a  keen  feeling 
of  danger  unquestioningly  accepted  and  perseveringly  warded  oil'. 
To  return  to  the  illustrations.  We  cannot  in  the  main  praise 
them  too  highly,  and  with  Mr.  Abbey’s  work  we  have  no  fault  to 
find.  But  Mr.  Boughton  must  forgive  us  if  we  take  exception  to 
his  treatment  of  the  hands  and  arms  in  some  of  his  drawings. 
“As  we  sketched  her,”  a  figure  of  a  girl  hanging  up  linen,  is  the 
worst  instance  of  his  shortcomings  in  this  respect.  And,  after  all, 
this  defect  may  well  be  indulgently  spoken  of  where  the  general 
effect  is  throughout  so  excellent. 
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MRS.  HUNT’S  GRIMM.* 

BECAUSE  we  have  many  versions  of  the  Grimms'  Kinder  und 
Hausmarchen ,  from  that  which  Cruikshank  informed  with 
fantasy  to  the  later  volume  with  Mr.  Crane’s  romantic  designs,  people 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  Grimms’  famous  work  has  been  trans¬ 
lated.  It  had  not,  till  Mrs.  Hunt  produced  the  very  serious  and 
conscientious  piece  of  work  that  lies  before  us  in  two  stout,  though 
handy,  volumes.  We  have  previously  had  only  extracts  from  Grimm, 
without  the  rich  collection  of  variants  and  of  multifarious  learn¬ 
ing  which  were  reserved  for  the  notes.  Any  one  who  wanted  to 
use  his  Grimm  scientifically  had  to  wear  his  eyes  out  over  the  close 
and  crabbed  Teutonic  type  that  was  invented  for  the  profit  of 
spectacle-makers.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  made  most  of  this  labour  for 
ever  unnecessary  among  English-speaking  people,  though  doubtless 
scholars  will  always  wish  to  have  the  original  version  beside  them 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  labour  of  the  task  is  immense. 
The  Grimms  spared  no  amount  of  repetition ;  their  references  have 
often  to  be  verified  with  difficulty,  and  they  were  not  consistent 
in  their  spelliug  of  proper  names.  Various  patois,  too,  had  to  be 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  translator.  She  has  adhered  to 
“  that  form  of  each  name  for  which  the  authors  themselves  showed 
most  preference,”  and  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  occupy  her 
already  crowded  space  with  a  list  of  reasons  for  this  or  that  spell¬ 
ing.  To  previous  versions  Mrs.  Hunt  has  added  several  hundred 
pages,  in  close  type,  of  the  author’s  notes,  and  this  alone 
would  give  her  translation  an  incomparable  value  for  purposes  of 
study  and  research.  We  have  learned  a  great  many  alien  and 
outlandish  Mdrchen  since  the  Grimms’  time.  Any  one  who  writes 
on  The  Frog  King  or  Iron  Henry,  must  compare,  not  only  the 
Indian  variants,  and  the  Bheki  legend,  dear  to  Sir  George  Cox  as 
“  the  Sun  frog,”  but  also  the  stories  of  frogs  who  befriend 
girls  in  Callaway's  Tales  of  the  Amazulu.  Grimm  was  also  unaware 
of  the  complete  Scottish  variant  as  given  by  Chambers.  The 
translator  might  have  added  these  new-found  ancient  instances, 
but  then  her  two  volumes  must  have  waxed  into  three.  An 
edition  of  Grimm  by  Kohler  and  Liebrecht,  with  aid  from  Mr. 
Ralston,  would  be  invaluable  to  the  mythologist,  but  would 
certainly  occupy  a  good  deal  of  room  on  our  shelves.  The  Wolf 
and  Kid,  again,  has  negro  variants,  in  Uncle  Remus,  and  among 
the  Kaffirs,  in  Theal’s  Kaffir  Folklore,  while  the  “  root  idea  ”  of 
swallowing  beings  later  disgorged  alive  appears  to  exist  in  every 
mythology  in  the  world.  Some  curious  and  not  very  plausible 
remarks  on  the  topic  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  essay  on 
Celtic  Myths,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Revue  Celtique. 
Grimm  does  not  (i.  349)  notice  these  facts  in  this  place.  Rapunzel, 
again,  was  almost  certainly  known  to  Tertullian,  but  this  also 
is  omitted  by  Grimm.  The  new  introduction,  however,  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  references  to  collections  made  since  the 
time  of  Grimm  in  non-European  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  notes  is  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  works  on  Mdrchen,  or  containing  Mdrchen,  known  to 
Grimm.  This  is  useful  both  for  what  it  gives  and  for  what  it 
omits.  Thus,  while  we  have  just  been  made  happy  with  Mr. 
Leland's  Algonquin  Tales,  Grimm  reminds  us  of  James  Athearn 
Jones's  Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp  (second  edition,  1830).  From 
Africa  Grimm  had  only  what  Casalis  collected,  and  a  few  stories 
in  books  of  travel,  hie  knew  not  Theal,  Ilahn,  Callaway,  and  the 
labours  of  the  South  African  Folklore  Society,  while  he  had  but 
very  few  Japanese  and  Chinese  examples,  nor  anything  like 
Maspero’s  Ancient  Egyptian  Tales,  nor  our  lately-acquired  trea¬ 
sures  from  the  South  Seas ;  nor,  again,  did  he  know  the  old 
Central  Americau  Mdrchen  in  such  authors  as  Christoval  de 
Moluna.  The  Eskimo  and  the  Samoyeds  were  also  sealed  sources 
of  Mdrchen ;  so  Grimm  had  to  base  his  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
and  diffusion  of  myth  on  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
examples. 

“  Uo  not  the  self-same  stories,”  he  says,  “  crop  up  again  in 
places  most  widely  remote  from  each  other,  like  a  spring  which 
forces  its  way  up  in  spots  which  lie  apart  ?  ”  This  is  the  problem, 
and  we  know,  even  better  than  Grimm,  at  what  widely  separate 
places  the  fountain  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  in  Japan,  Siberia, 
Greenland,  Samoa,  the  Cape,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  so  forth.  “  How 
can  we  explain  the  fact  of  a  story  in  a  lonely  mountain  village  in 
Hesse  resembling  one  in  India,  Greece,  or  ServiaP”  If  that 
were  all  the  question,  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  Grimm’s  time,  the 
answer  would  be  ready.  The  ancestors  of  the  Hesse  villagers 
dwelt  with  the  ancestors  of  Greeks  and  Indians  together,  in 
“  the  common  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race.”  All  carried  their 
common  story  about  in  their  wanderings,  and  there  is  the  problem 
solved.  But  the  Samoyeds  and  Negroes  and  Kaffirs  and  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Peruvians  have,  or  had,  the  same  Mdrchen,  and 
they  surely  did  not  share  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race.  There 
is  the  point  at  which  the  problem  grows  puzzling,  and  we  must 
solve  it  as  we  can.  Sometimes  the  identical  tale  is  based  on 
phenomena  of  nature  themselves  identical,  and  suggesting  similar 
ideas  to  minds  in  the  same  barbaric  condition.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  tale  illustrates  and  enforces  a  widespread  custom,  like  Jiingsten 
Recht,  and  then  the  Mdrchen  may  have  been  evolved  wherever  the 
custom  has  prevailed.  Thirdly,  no  one  can  tell  to  what  extent 
tales  have  been  carried  about  and  diffused  in  the  course  of  very 
early  commerce,  travel,  and  migrations.  Lastly,  all  the  wild  and 
improbable  incidents  of  the  tales,  absurd  as  they  seem  to  us,  are 

*  Grimm's  Household  Tales.  With  the  Author’s  Notes.  Translated 
from  the  German,  and  edited  by  Margaret  Hunt.  With  an  Introduction 
by  A.  Lang.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1884. 


the  commonplaces  of  thought  and  belief  among  uncivilized  races. 
Thus,  where  so  many  causes  combine,  and  all  are  aided  by  the 
extraordinary  sameness  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
backward  and  early  stages,  we  need  not  be  so  much  surprised  at 
the  worldwide  identity  of  the  primitive  novels.  Finally,  the  old 
savage  Mdrchen  are  taken  up  into  the  atmosphere  of  art  as  a 
nation  advances.  The  legend  that  is  still  rough  and  monstrous  in 
the  kraals  of  Kaffirs  or  the  delved  cabins  of  Eskimo  becomes 
heroic  in  the  hands  of  Homer  or  the  author  of  the  Argonautica. 
Grimm  compares  the  similar  evolution  of  another  art.  “  Sculpture 
also  passes  onward  much  in  the  same  way,  from  the  strongly- 
marked,  thin,  even  ugly,  but  highly  expressive,  forms  of  its 
earliest  stages  to  those  which  express  external  beauty  of  mould.” 
He  might  have  added  that,  just  as  primaeval  sculpture  and  design 
deal  most  successfully  with  animal  shapes,  birds  and  beasts,  and 
only  late  do  the  arts  acquire  mastery  of  the  human  form,  so  early 
Mdrchen  and  myths  represent  the  heroes  and  gods  by  preference  in 
animal  guise;  and,  even  in  Greece,  the  gods  find  it  difficult  to 
“  work  out  the  beast  and  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.”  From  zoo¬ 
morphism  to  anthropomorphism,  from  the  lower  to  the  highest 
forms  of  life,  that  is  the  law  of  evolution  which  governs  the 
choice  of  heroes  and  gods  in  myth.  On  the  whole  topic  Grimm’s 
remarks  are  full  of  excellent  sense.  We  have  again  to  thank 
Mrs.  Hunt  for  making  them  current  coin  in  Englaud,  and  also  for 
her  excellent  index. 


LANG’S  CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.* 

THE  essential  purpose  of  Mr.  Lang’s  book  is  to  plead  for,  or,  if 
that  term  be  thought  too  deferential,  to  uphold,  a  new  method 
in  the  study  of  mythology  as  against  the  method  which  is  at 
present  in  favour  with  the  philologists.  Mr.  Lang — to  put  it  plainly 
— does  not  believe  in  the  philologists  as  the  interpreters  of  myths. 
He  would  have  mythology  treated  more  from  the  ethnological 
point  of  view.  The  beliefs,  the  stories,  and  the  customs  of 
savages  give,  he  thinks,  the  best  comment  upon  what  is  obscure 
in  the  beliefs  and  mytbs  of  higher  races,  even  when  the  latter 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  culture  as 
the  Greeks.  It  is,  indeed,  especially  to  the  interpretation  of 
Greek  mythology  that  Mr.  Lang  applies  himself.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  in  this  field  he  is  thoroughly  at  home.  He  is  not  less, 
so  in  the  creeds  and  traditions  of  savage  life,  as  these  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  records  of  travellers  or  of  missionaries.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  many  of  Mr.  Lang’s  critics  or  opponents  will 
rival  him  in  his  acquaintance  with  this  latter  class  of  literature, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lang  loses  the  dryness  thah  naturally 
belongs  to  it.  To  the  execution  of  his  task  he  brings  a  pleasant 
brightness  of  style,  for  which  those  who  know  his  writings  will  be 
prepared,  but  which  is  not  the  less  a  novelty  in  a  learned  treatise, 
lie  himself  apologizes  for  the  controversial  tone  of  many  of  the 
articles.  But  we  suspect  the  reader  would  not  willingly  have 
spared  these  passages. 

And  then,  again,  in  his  main  theory  Mr.  Lang  is  right,  which  is 
a  great  matter.  We,  at  least,  have  always  maintained  the  view, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  that  the  irrational 
parts  of  any  creed  are  in  all  probability  survivals  from  some 
earlier  condition  of  that  creed,  just  as  much  as  the  irrational  parts 
of  an  organism  are  the  survivals  from  some  earlier  organism  in 
which  they  had  a  recognized  place.  Mr.  Lang  has,  in  fact,  this 
advantage,  that  he  frankly  and  freely  applies  to  the  morphology  of 
belief  the  principles  which  are  applied  to  the  morphology  of  other 
more  physical  growths.  Preceding  interpreters,  if  they  have  done- 
the  same,  have  done  it  grudgingly  and  of  necessity.  This  is,  of 
course,  partly  the  advantage  merely  of  writing  later  than  they,  of 
being  the  heir  of  progress. 

It  is  this  last  consideration  to  which  we  think  Mr.  Lang  is  not 
sufficiently  alive.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  right ;  but  it  is  best  on 
the  whole,  if  you  are  so,  to  give  Heaven  thanks  and  make  no  boast 
of  it.  Not,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Lang  does  boast.  But  we  think  he 
shuts  his  eyes  too  much  to  the  value  of  the  researches  which  have 
not  happened  to  follow  upon  the  lines  which  he  would  have  them 
take.  Something  of  the  prejudice  of  the  controversialist  does- 
adhere  to  him  in  despite  of  the  genial  way  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  he  cannot  away  with  the  etymologists. 
Their  doings  are  an  abomination  unto  him.  lie  is  always  whip¬ 
ping  out  his  rapier  to  give  them  a  thrust. 

But  it  is  not  always  an  argument  against  an  etymological  expla¬ 
nation  of  a  myth  that  it  seems  so  much  more  roundabout  than  a 
commonplace  one,  though  the  fact  affords  a  great  temptation  to 
the  critic  of  such  methods.  It  is  like  the  jokes  which  were  once 
current  against  the  antiquarians.  It  seemed  so  much  more  natural 
to  the  outsider  that  the  mark  on  the  stone  should  have  been  made 
by  any  casual  Bill  Stumps,  and  it  was  so  difficult  for  the  antiquary 
to  show  all  the  reasons  which  made  the  simpler  explana¬ 
tion  inadmissible.  Let  us  take  one  example  of  the  philological 
method.  Tausanias  tells  us  that  there  was  at  Sparta  an 
image  of  Artemis  called  Artemis  Knagia,  and  that  the  way  it 
got  the  name  was  from  a  certain  Knageus,  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  in  battle  and  brought  to  Crete,  contrived  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  priestess  of  Artemis  there,  and  ended 
by  eloping  with  her,  and  carrying  off  the  image  of  the 
goddess  to  his  native  Sparta.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this 
story,  why  should  we  not  accept  it  P  But  the  philologists  tell  us 

*  Custom  und  Myth  :  Studies  of  Early  Usage,  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  1884. 
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that  it  is  all  a  flam,  and  that  the  real  meaning  of  Knagia  is  kynagia, 
the  huntress ;  that  all  the  story  of  Knageus  was  invented  after 
Kynagia  had  got  corrupted  into  Knagia.  And,  oddly  enough,  the 
philologists  are  right.  This  is  an  instance  of  that  very  myth¬ 
making  through  decay  of  language  against  a  belief  in  which  Mr. 
Lang  fights  tooth  and  nail.  In  truth,  where  we  think  that  Mr. 
Lang’s  prejudice  most  appears  is  in  his  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Nature-worship,  lie  looks  upon  it  as  the  especial  child 
of  the  philological  school,  and  (we  cannot  but  fancy)  feels  a  grudge 
against  it  on  that  account.  Thus,  when  he  meets  with  a  divinity 
who  by  his  name  or  from  any  other  evidence  appears  to  have 
been  once  an  animal,  he  runs  out  to  meet  him,  as  it  were,  half  way. 
When  he  comes  across  one  who  seems  on  evidence  equally  good 
to  have  once  been  the  sun  or  the  sky,  he  seems  inclined  to  fall 
back  upon  Mr.  Spencer’s  Euhemerist  doctrines,  and  tell  us  that  he 
was  not  after  all  thought  actually  to  be  the  sun  or  the  sky,  but 
was  probably  a  medicine-man  who  controlled  these  phenomena. 
Now  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Mr. 
Spencer’s  animal  gods  were  once  men  who  took  animal  names. 
Mr.  Lang  will  not  accept  that  theory;  why  should  he  accept  the 
corresponding  one  for  the  nature-gods  ? 

Though  many  of  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Lang’s  book  were  first 
written  for  separate  publication,  they  all  have  a  distinct  place  in 
illustrating  his  main  thesis  ;  and,  lest  their  full  application  should 
not  be  seized,  Mr.  Lang  points  out  in  his  preface  the  link  in  his 
argument  which  each  is  designed  to  supply.  The  first  eight  are 
most  strictly  to  the  point.  They  are  respectively  upon  the  method 
of  folklore  ;  the  bull-roarer  (an  instrument  of  almost  universal  use, 
and  among  savage  nations  associated  with  the  celebration  of  mys¬ 
teries,  and  which,  by  the  way,  he  ingeniously  suggests  is  really  the 
mystica  vannns  Iacchi,  so  puzzling  to  the  commentators  on  Virgil)  ; 
the  myth  of  Cronus ;  Cupid,  Psyche,  and  the  sun-frog  ;  a  far- 
travelled  tale  (essentially  the  story  of  Jason)  ;  Apollo  and  the 
mouse ;  how  the  stars  got  their  names.  The  two  last  deal  with 
what  is  among  Mr.  Lang’s  favourite  subjects — animal-worship, 
and  the  supposed  descent  of  families  from  different  species  of 
animals.  On  this  head  he  has  also  many  fruitful  suggestions  to 
make  in  a  later  chapter,  “  On  the  Early  History  of  the  Family.” 
The  last  of  this  first  batch,  and  to  our  thinking  one  of  the  best,  is 
on  rnoly  and  mandragora.  It  is  in  explaining  the  irrational  parts 
of  a  belief— his  most  immediate  object — that  Mr.  Lang’s  method 
is  conspicuously  successful.  We  do  not  think  that  any  twelve 
men  of  known  probity  and  honour — to  fulfil  Paley’s  conditions  and 
those  of  our  English  law — who  were  unbiassed  by  a  previous  study 
of  mythology,  could  decide  otherwise  than  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
explanation  of  all  that  is  particularly  barbarous  and  revolting  in 
the  story  of  Cronus.  As  he  hints,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
showing  how  natural  such  stories  are  among  men  in  a  low  state  of 
culture  lies  simply  in  the  difficulty  of  repeating  them  in  the  ears 
of  civilized  men. 

Mr.  Lang  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  chapters  of  this  book 
are  only  “  the  chips  from  a  neolithic  workshop,”  thrown  off  in  the 
preparation  of  a  completer  work.  But  at  the  same  time  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  fear  that  his  “  key  to  all  the  mythologies  ”  may  go  the 
way  of  Mr.  Casaubon’s.  We  earnestly  hope  that  there  is  no  danger 
•of  this.  There  is  evidence  in  these  pages  that  Mr.  Lang  has  col¬ 
lected  a  large  mass  of  material  from  fields  in  which,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  not  likely  at  any  time  to  be  a  superfluity  of  workers. 
He  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the  use  of  his  materials;  we 
have  not  pretended  to  say  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  pre¬ 
judices  ;  that  would,  as  our  present  experience  of  mythologists 
goes,  be  to  say  that  he  was  more  than  mortal.  As  Mr.  Brooke 
would  say,  if  you  “  go  into  ”  this  branch  of  study,  it  is  sure  to  “  carry 
you  too  far  ”  in  some  direction  or  other.  There  is  a  Circe  spell 
lingering  about  it  against  which  not  even  Mr.  Lang’s  “  moly  ”  is 
•always  efficacious.  But  his  book  is  learned,  brilliant,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  would  be  an  irretrievable  misfortune 
if  lack  of  leisure  or  any  other  cause  intervened  between  his  larger 
work  and  its  completion. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IVi  TAINE  (i)  pursues  steadily,  and  without  deviation,  his  ap- 
_LV_L  •  pointed  task  of  shattering  the  democratic  legend ;  and  there 
may  reasonably  be  more  joy  in  minds  capable  of  judging  over  this 
one  sheep  that  has  returned  to  the  true  political  and  historical  fold 
than  over  a  hundred  respectable  Alisons.  It  is,  perhaps,  some 
twenty  years  since  M.  Taine,  half  amused,  half  wroth,  complained 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  for  transforming  into  a  new  apocalypse  the  history 
of  “ces  evenements  si  nets  que  nous  connaissous  tous  ” — the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution.  At  that  time  it  is  pretty  clear  M.  Taine 
himself  did  not  know  those  “  dvenements  si  nets.”  He  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty  years  in  learning  something  about 
them,  and  his  tone  is  not  a  little  altered.  The  “  evenements  ”  have 
as  clearly  ceased  to  be  nets  as  the  hands  of  their  producers  have 
ceased  to  be  nettes  in  M.  Taine’s  estimation.  The  wonder  of  the 
hellish  transformation  scene  has  grown  on  him  exactly  as  the  horror 
of  it  has  grown.  He  has  not  in  the  least  lost  his  faculty  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  indeed  that  faculty  is  never  so  much  lost  as  when  men  glibly 
profess  that  there  is  no  real  occasion  for  exerting  it,  and  that  any¬ 
body  can  understand  and  everybody  ought  to  acquiesce.  In 
noticing  this  last  volume  of  his  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 

<  i )  Les  oriyines  de  la  France  contenipnraine — La  revolution.  Tome  it. 
l.e  youvemement  rival  utionnaire.  Par  H.  Taine.  Paris:  llaehctce. 


to  formulate  his  final  summing-up ;  it  is  only  desirable  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  treatment  of  particular  parts  of  the  evidence.  The  part 
with  which  he  is  here  specially  busied  is  the  period  of  Jacobin 
domination,  the  brief  and  bloody  Carmagnole  that  preceded 
Thermidor.  He  has  shown  by  irrefragable,  though  not  novel, 
proofs  and  with  sufficient  eloquence  what  Jacobinism — that  is  to 
say,  logical  democracy  in  e.vcelsis  or  in  infimis — brought  about. 
The  elaborate  triptych  in  which  he  represents  the  three  leaders — 
Marat,  DantoD,  and  Robespierre — is  perhaps  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  picture,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  part. 
All  these  men  had  strong  idiosyncrasies,  and  gave  nearly  as 
much  as  they  took.  The  true  effect  of  democracy  rampant  is 
much  better  visible  (and  M.  Taine  has  certainly  avoided  any  re¬ 
proach  on  the  score  of  obscuring  it)  in  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
the  minor  representants  who  proved  the  superiority  of  democracy  to 
aristocracy  by  out-IIeroding  Gilles  de  Retz  and  the  Bastard  of  Vaurus. 
Many  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  quite  ordinary  person¬ 
ages  of  whom  in  some  cases  (where  they  escaped  the  guillotine) 
it  is  recorded  that  they  once  more  became  easygoing  and  respect¬ 
able  members  of  bourgeois  society.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  general 
tableau  of  the  condition  of  France,  centralized  to  the  point  of 
utter  extinction  of  local  life  ;  bullied  and  plundered  as  the  most 
tyrannical  lieutenant  and  the  greediest  fermier  had  never  dared 
to  bully  and  plunder  it ;  administered  corruptly  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  bureaucracy ;  protected  against  her 
external  enemies  not  in  the  least  (as  the  lying  legend  has  it, 
among  its  other  lies)  by  the  vigour  of  Republican  enthusiasm, 
but  simply  by  the  incapacity  of  those  enemies  themselves.  We 
are  not  concerned  at  present  with  the  question  'whether  M. 
Taine  has  written  that  final  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
which  must  be  written  some  day.  Perhaps  he  still  treats  the 
matter  in  what  some  of  our  contemporaries  would  probably  call 
too  “  essayistic  ”  a  fashion,  with  a  superabundance  of  exposition  as 
compared  with  narration,  of  talk  as  compared  with  fact.  But  he 
has  unquestionably  made  a  long  step  forwards  towards  such  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  an  indispensable  contribution  to  it.  We  do  not  at  this 
moment  remember  whether  .  his  work  is  being  translated ;  but 
there  are  not  many  books  which  at  the  present  moment  (when 
Englishmen  are  being  bidden  to  admire  and  follow  pinchbeck 
Robespierres  and  college-scout  Marats,  and  to  put  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  new  and  untried  political  forces)  are  better  worth  English¬ 
men’s  attention. 

We  have  before  us  no  less  than  three  of  the  excellent  historical 
monographs  which  French  scholars  now  produce  in  such  numbers, 
and  we  are  only  sorry  that  space  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
give  each  a  detailed  notice.  M.  de  Bremond  d’Ars’s  notice  of 
Jean  de  Vivonne,  Marquis  de  Pisani,  father  of  Mme.  de 
Rambouillet,  and  a  diplomatist  and  soldier  of  some  note  about  the 
meeting  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (2),  has  reached 
its  second  edition,  and  deservedly,  for  it  is  both  interesting  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  its  kind  in  point  of  research.  M.  de  la 
Garde's  account  of  the  last  struggles  of  the  Huguenots  of  the 
South  under  Rohan  against  Richelieu  (3)  is  more  of  an  essay  and 
less  full  of  fact,  at  least  cited  and  detailed  fact ;  but  it  is  meri¬ 
torious  and  useful.  M.  Masson’s  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  (4)  after  his  loss  of  office  was  needed  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  former  book  on  the  subject,  and  deals  at  length  with  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  M.  Masson 
handles  with  some  minuteness  the  disputed  question  as  to  the 
death  of  Ganganelli,  and  decides  against  the  hypothesis  of  poison. 
But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  brings  forward  no  testimony 
of  fact  to  support  his  opinion,  and  that  his  arguments  from  prob¬ 
ability  seem  to  us  the  reverse  of  conclusive.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say  that  Clement  XIV.  perished  A.  M.  D.  G.  in  the  peculiar  and 
restricted  sense.  We  only  say  that  the  likelihood  of  his  having 
met  such  an  end  is  not  much  weakened  by  M.  Masson’s  argu¬ 
ment. 

Certain  evil  men  having  tried  to  bully  or  blackmail  M.  Zola  by 
threats  of  reprinting  his  early  pot-boilers,  he  has  pluckily  reprinted 
one  of  them  himself.  Les  mysteres  de  Marseille  (5)  is  not  a 
masterpiece,  but  we  have  seen  worse  things  of  the  roman  feuilleton 
kind ;  and  we  venture  to  think  it  a  great  pity  that  the  author 
has  not  stuck  to  the  style.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  curious  misprint 
in  the  preface.  M.  Zola  says  that  bad  people  “  ont  invents  que 
j’avais  a  rougir  de  mes  premiers  travaux.”  Of  course  premiers 
should  read  derniers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SO  much  dangerous  or  sentimental  rubbish  is  being  talked  to 
working-men  in  these  days,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come 
across  a  book  like  Mr.  Wylie’s  Labour,  Leisure,  and  Luxury 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  The  author  is  a  friend  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  best  sense.  He  is  an  employer  of  labour  who  feels 
that  he  has  other  duties  to  perform  to  his  hands  besides  paying 
them  wages.  He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  experience,  and 
also  with  sympathy.  Mr.  Wylie’s  sympathy  is  not  of  the  easy 
kind  which  tries  to  serve  the  poor  by  promising  to  lead  them  to 


(2)  Jean  de  Vivonne.  Par  le  vicomte  Guy  de  Bremond  d’Ars.  Paris : 
Plon. 

(3)  Le  due  de  Rohan  et  les  Protestants.  Par  II.  de  la  Garde.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(4)  Lc  cardinal  de  Bernis  depuis  son  miniature.  Par  F.  Masson.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

(5)  Les  mysteres  de  Marseille.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris:  Charpcnlicr. 
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a  land  of  Cockayne  through  a  ■wilderness  of  plunder.  Much  the 
reverse.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he  insists  all  along  that  no  per¬ 
manent  good  can  be  done  to  any  of  us  except  what  we  do  to  our¬ 
selves.  He  preaches  the  sound  old  moral  that  the  working  class 
can  only  improve  their  position  by  exercising  the ,  virtues  of 
industry  and  frugality.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  barren  moralizing,  nor  does  he  deny  that  much  may  be 
done  by  the  State  to  give  the  workman  a  fair  field,  and  to  save 
the  weaker  toilers,  particularly  the  women  and  children,  from  the 
baser  kind  of  employer.  In  his  chapter  on  “  The  Acquisition  of 
Property  by  the  Working  Classes  ”  he  shows  how,  by  the  practice 
of  a  little  care  and  foresight,  a  workman  may  get  possession  of  a 
house  and  secure  an  annuity  in  his  old  age.  Even  when  Mr.  Wylie 
comments,  as  he  does  at  some  length,  on  the  “luxury”  of  the 
vulgar  rich,  he  never  fails  to  show  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question,  and  that  the  workman  also  spends  too  much  on  his 
pleasures  and  can  be  very  heartlessly  selfish. 

Mr.  W.  Powell  James’s  From  Source  to  Sea  (London :  Griffin 
&  Co.)  is  excellent  reading  for  “grown-ups”;  but  it  would  be 
even  better  employed  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  boy  or  girl 
who  was  no  longer  very  little.  We  wish  he  had  simply  called 
his  book  “  The  River,”  which  describes  it  properly,  instead  of 
giving  it  its  present  rather  sham  title;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  Mr.  James  begins  at  the  beginning  by  showing  what  a 
river  is  and  how  it  comes  to  be  formed.  Then  he  shows  how  it 
affects  the  form  of  the  land.  Having  got  his  river,  the  author 
then  gives  a  series  of  chapters  on  individual  rivers,  their  scenery, 
their  “  Relation  to  History,”  and  some  of  the  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  visible  rivers, 
but  aLo  gives  a  chapter  on  some  of  the  streams  which  exist  only 
in  fable,  mostly  in  the  lower  world.  Then,  after  discussing  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  of  rivers,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  are  influenced  by  human  industry,  he  finally  gives  two 
chapters  on  the  names  of  rivers  in  general  and  of  British  rivers. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  is  a  book  of  popular  science,  a  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  lately  shown  a  tendency  to  become  superabundant 
and  gushing.  Mr.  James,  however,  does  not  gush,  but  deals  with 
his  subject  in  a  rational,  easy  way  in  good  English ;  and  when  he 
wishes  to  enliven  the  science,  does  it  by  apt  quotation  of  good 
poetry,  mostly  classical.  His  book  deserves  an  extensive  popularity. 

Mr.  Peach’s  Historic  Houses  in  Bath,  Part  II.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.)  is  a  book  to  dip  into  at  intervals.  The  task  of 
reading  it  through  would  be  enough  to  reduce  the  strongest  head 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  a  state  of  painful  bewilderment.  The 
author  takes  an  historic  house,  and  then  simply  heaps  anecdotes 
on  it.  A  good  few  of  them  are  worth  reading,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  comes  upon  a  story  which,  if  it  is  not  very  new,  i3 
good.  Nevertheless  there  is  something  tiring  in  skipping  about 
from  one  generation  to  another  and  from  one  man  to  another  in 
an  inconsequent  jerky  way. 

Miss  Annabel  Grey,  who  can  already  show  a  list  of  “original 
works  ”  rather  longer  than  Dumas’s,  has  added  two  new  ones 
under  the  title  of  Musical  Snares  (John  &  Robert  Maxwell) 
They  are  reasonably  good  specimens  of  the  kind  of  tale  which 
rejoices  the  heart  of  subscribers  to  the  London  Miscellany  and 
the  Family  Herald.  They  abound  in  nobles  in  trouble,  dukes  in 
disguise,  lovely  damsels,  shocking  villains,  and  snow-white  virtue. 

The  last  addition  to  “  Morley’s  Universal  Library  ”  (George 
Routledge  &  Sons)  is  a  volume  containing  Canclide  and  Rasselas. 
It  is  provided  with  the  usual  introduction  by  Dr.  TI.  Morley, 
which  in  this  case  is  far  too  brief  to  be  of  any  value,  and,  short  as 
it  is,  much  of  it  is  wasted  in  general  consideration  to  the  exclusion 
of  useful  facts.  The  editor  would  have  done  better  to  talk  less  at 
large  about  the  eighteenth  century  and  say  more  about  the  life  of 
Voltaire. 

The  third  volume  of  a  translation  of  Rosmini’s  Origin  of  Ideas 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Go.  No.  8  of 
Fastward-Ho  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Go.)  contains,  among 
other  articles  on  the  East  End  of  London,  Mr.  W.  Besunt’s  lecture 
on  “  Art  and  the  People.” 

Our  list  of  new  editions  includes  a  third  edition  of  The  Sankhya 
Aphorisms  of  Lidia  (Triibner  &  Go.),  a  third  edition  of  Captain 
Abbott’s  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Heraut  to  Khiva,  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Go.),  a  second  edition  of 
Mathieson’s  Vade-mecum  for  Investors  (Effingham  Wilson).  Par¬ 
ticular  mention  is  due  to  the  very  well  printed  new  edition  of 
Charles  Kingsley’s  Poems  in  two  volumes  (Macmillan  &  Go.) 

We  have  also  to  notice  the  continuation  and  completion,  in  six 
volumes,  of  the  excellently  got  up  library  edition  of  Poe’s  Works, 
edited  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 
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postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.E.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
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“  rfHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  _ 

CPHE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES 

bv  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  Luis  Jimenez's  New 
Pictured  “A  Competition,  1780,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’ 
GALLERIES,  5  and  6  Haymarket.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

fT'HE  RUN  of  the  SEASON.— THOMAS  BLINKS’S  four 

NEW  PICTURES,  “Trail.”  “Gone,”  “  Check,”  and  “Finish,”  are  now  on  View  at 
ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’  GALLERIES,  5  and  6  Haymarket,  S.W. 


TJOUGUEREAU.— An  EXHIBITION  of  the  IMPORTANT 

*  WORKS  of  this  great  Master,  including  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Bacchus,”  from  the  Salon  of 
1884,  is  now  on  view  at  GOUPIL  CO.’S  Galleries  (Successors,  Boussod,  Valadon,  Hi  Co.). 
Admission,  with  Catalogue,  One  Shilling.  116  &  117  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

JJLXi;  ART  GLASS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTING,  MOSAICS. 

EDWARD  FRAMPTON,  Artist.  Studio  and  Office,  82  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  S.W.  Designs  free.  Reference  to  "Works  given. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONS. 

OliD  HENRY  BRUCE  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  has  addressed  to  the 
Wiltshire  newspapers  a  letter  roundly  condemning  the 
Redistribution  Bill  and  all  its  works,  denouncing  the  states¬ 
men  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other  who  have  been 
parties  to  its  preparation,  dwelling  on  the  jobbery  in  regard 
to  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  announcing  that,  for  liis  part,  if 
the  electors  of  the  Marlborough  division  like,  he  will  fight 
the  next  election  as  “  an  Independent  Conservative.”  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  temptation  to  applaud  this 
sort  of  language,  or  at  least  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
use  it.  There  are  parts  of  the  Redistribution  Bill,  especially 
those  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  which  are  wholly  in¬ 
defensible,  and  the  transference  by  dozens  of  members  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern  counties  undoubtedly  throws 
too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  a  single  class  and  interest. 
But  for  all  these  reflections  the  uncomfortable  common 
sense  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor’s  answer  to  Sir  John  Lubbock 
will  somehow  recur  to  the  mind.  “  It  is  too  late.”  It  is 
not  too  late,  perhaps,  to  modify  details  of  the  Bill ;  but  it 
is  too  late  to  oppose  the  general  system  of  Redistribution, 
which  involves,  and  must  involve,  the  transference  of 
members  from  comparatively  thinly-inhabited  districts  to 
thickly  inhabited  ones.  There  are  not  a  few  men,  both 
among  Tories  and  Liberals,  who  have,  like  Air.  Fowler, 
nothing  to  reproach  themselves  with  in  reference  to  the 
irresolution  and  slackness  which  have  made  it  too  late.  It 
was  not  impossible  that  reform  should  be  fought  off  altogether 
a  year  or  ten  months  ago.  If  the  indignation  of  the  country 
with  the  blunders  of  the  Government  abroad  had  been  more 
judiciously  utilized ;  if  the  Franchise  Bill  had  been  manfully 
fought  in  the  Commons  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  the 
Lords  with  a  “  Pray  see  what  you  can  do  for  us  ;  we  can 
“  do  nothing  for  ourselves,”  things  might  have  been  very 
different.  But  as  the  game  has  been  actually  played,  it 
is  too  late  to  play  it  now  on  a  ground  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  ground  that  reform  was  not  wanted.  That  is  an 
Epimethean  kind  of  battle  to  fight.  Aloreover,  it  is  not  well 
for  Conservatives  of  any  kind,  whether  Independent  or 
not,  to  give  the  faintest  excuse  to  the  Radicals  of  the  baser 
sort,  who  are  going  about  boasting  that  Air.  Gladstone 
has  “  done  ”  his  adversaries.  The  bargain,  such  as  it  is, 
was  deliberately  entered  upon,  and  the  consideration — that 
Mr.  adstone  should  abandon  his  pretension  to  pass  the 
Franchise  Bill  before  the  Redistribution  Bill  was  seen— was 
honestly  paid.  Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  good 
can  be  done  by  standing  at  the  next  general  election  on  a 
platform  of  Down  with  the  Redistribution  Bill  under  which 
that  election  will  have  been  held. 

If,  however,  the  merely  irreconcilable  attitude  is  respect¬ 
able,  but  futile,  the  same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  vigilant  waiting  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  making 
the  best  of  a  possibly  bad  matter.  Indeed,  the  worst  fault  of 
irreconcilableness  of  all  kinds  is,  that  it  interferes  with  such 
vigilance.  A  fortnight’s  study  of  the  Bill,  together  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  have  made  it 
tolerably  clear  at  what  point  changes  in  the  measure  have 
most  chance  of  being  made,  and  at  what  point  they  ought  to 
be  made.  There  seems  to  be  little  chance  of  much  serious 
criticism  being  offered  in  regard  to  the  county  districts. 
Lord  Henniker,  indeed,  has  suggested  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  carrying  on  matters  too  rapidly,  and  a  few 
other  isolated  complaints  have  been  heard.  But  no  one  who 


has  read  the  tolerably  full  reports  of  proceedings  which 
have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers  will  expect  that 
much  fight  can  be  got  out  of  this  part  of  the  affair.  The 
Commissioners’  Courts  (if  that  is  the  proper  word  for 
them)  have  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  persons 
who  know,  if  any  one  knows  (which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  to  be  more  than  doubtful),  what  the  effect  of 
the  measure  is  likely  to  be.  If  country  election  agents,  who 
are,  as  a  rule,  at  least  as  much  given  to  going  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open  as  any  other  class  of  Her  AIajesty’s  subjects, 
have  not  detected  gerrymandering,  it  may  be  taken  as  pretty 
certain  that  the  gerrymandering  is  not  of  a  very  glaring 
description.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  or  no  complaints  of 
it  have  been  made.  Dullborough  has  been  stirred  to  its 
depths  (and  very  properly  too)  at  the  thought  of  its  division 
being  named  from  the  upstart  Little  Pedlington ;  and 
Little  Pedlington  has  been  justly  astounded  by  the  mere 
fact  of  any  claims  coming  from  such  an  antiquated  place  as 
Dullborough.  But  for  the  most  part  the  question  of  naming 
has  been  the  only  one  that  has  excited  serious  discussion 
and  lively  interest.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
there  will  not  be  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  those  of  the  Commissioners  who  have  refused  to 
admit,  or  those  who  have  admitted,  double-barrelled  desig¬ 
nations  have  shown  the  better  judgment.  Putting  conveni¬ 
ence  out  of  question,  one  simple  consideration  is  fatal  to  the 
double-barrels.  Why  stop  at  two  1  for  there  are  often  three 
or  four  towns  of  historical,  and  perhaps  even  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  standing  in  a  single  division.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  double  or  single  barrelling  has  been  among  the  most 
burning  questions  before  the  Boundary  Commissioners  of 
the  county  districts  hitherto  shows  how  destitute  of  really 
burning  questions  that  part  of  the  business  is. 

Yery  different,  however,  is  the  case  with  the  new 
boroughs  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  old  ones.  This  part 
of  the  matter  has  not  been  touched  yet;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less — indeed  it  is  more — serious  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  these  boroughs  are  to  vote  for  their  members 
when  they  have  received  their  portion.  Even  the  friends 
of  Proportional  Representation  will  hardly  be  much  com¬ 
forted  by  the  meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Alonday 
last  or  by  the  prospect  of  Air.  Albert  Grey’s  live  game 
of  political  chess  carried  out,  not  as  in  the  imagination 
of  Rabelais  and  Peacock,  by  thirty-two  nicely  dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  by  some  thousands  of  Northum¬ 
brian  miners.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  pro¬ 
visionally  delimited  boroughs  of  London  actual  anomalies, 
and  in  those  to  be  delimited  elsewhere  prospects  of  anomaly 
or  inconvenience,  which  deserve  the  best  and  most  united 
attention  of  members  of  Parliament  who  wish  to  make  the 
Bill  at  once  just  and  workable.  We  do  not  for  the  present 
speak  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  City  of  London.  But, 
by  accident  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  are  also  some  very  re¬ 
markable  contrasts  in  the  London  boroughs.  Here  the 
districts  where  the  voters  usually  possess  property  and  edu¬ 
cation  have  an  unfortunate  knack  of  finding  themselves  all 
on  one  side — the  side  of  under-representation — while  those 
where  property  and  education  are  mostly  deficient  find 
themselves,  perhaps  on  Evangelical  principles,  compensated 
by  an  excess  of  members  of  Parliament.  So  persistent  is 
this  accident  that  some  districts  where  the  builder  is  most 
busily  at  work  on  houses  for  the  class  most  hated  by 
Radicals — the  class  of  professional  men  and  men  of  business, 
with  incomes  of  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  a 
year — are  largely  under-represented,  even  on  their  present 
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population.  To  remove  these  mistakes  in  London  and  to 
prevent  their  occurrence  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  as 
well  as  to  take  care  that  no  jockeying  of  the  wards,  with 
a  political  object,  takes  place  in  these  latter,  will  be  an 
arduous  and  is  a  very  important  task.  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  union  on  the  part  of  independent  mem¬ 
bers  ;  for,  if  each  man  is  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  his 
own  district  against  a  coalition  of  the  two  front  benches, 
the  thing  is  hopeless,  and  the  Bill  might  as  well  be  read 
a  third  time  as  it  stands  on  the  day  that  Parliament  meets. 
At  present  the  weeks  seem  to  be  slipping  by  without  any 
attempt  at  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  while  on  one  side 
of  the  House  Mr.  Albert  Grey  is  propounding  conun¬ 
drums  to  Northumbrian  miners,  and  on  the  other  Baron 
De  Worms  is  quarrelling  with  his  own  party  about  un¬ 
hatched  chickens.  Mr.  Courtney  and  his  friends,  indeed, 
have  begun  a  vigorous  propaganda  on  them  own  account. 
At  Manchester  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  the  sport¬ 
ing  town  of  Bedlington  on  Thursday,  the  blessings  of  Pro¬ 
portional  Representation  were  expounded  to  an  audience 
which  seems  to  have  been  unusually  argumentative,  and 
the  game  itself  was  played  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club 
with  the  not  unnatural  result  that  “several  gentlemen 
“  suggested  that  the  voting  cards  should  be  shuffled  again.” 
But  that,  we  fear,  is  a  history  and  a  criticism  of  the  whole 
scheme  in  little.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  at  an 
actual  election  to  have  it  proposed  that  the  cards  should  be 
shuffled  again,  and  the  proposal  would  pretty  certainly  be 
made. 


EUROPEAN  RELATIONS. 

THE  relations  of  the  great  European  States  to  one 
another  have  varied  so  often  and  so  widely  that  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  whether  they  have  now  attained  a  position 
of  stable  equilibrium.  Only  eighteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  secular  antagonism  of  Prussia  and  Austria  was 
ended  at  Sadowa;  and  four  years  later  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  the  victory  of  Prussia  would  not  be  avenged  by  an 
Austrian  alliance  with  France.  The  combination  was  only 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  imminent  danger  of  Russian 
intervention  on  the  side  of  Prussia.  For  some  years  the 
great  military  Empires  were  from  time  to  time  apparently 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  hostilities;  but  the  storm 
always  cleared  away  as  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe  is  greatly  altered  since  Prince  Gortchakoff 
interposed  a  veto  on  the  supposed  Prussian  policy  of  re¬ 
newing  the  war  when  France  had  scarcely  begun  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  defeat  of  1870.  Prince  Bismarck  at  once 
parried  the  thrust  by  the  celebrated  visit  to  Vienna,  in 
which  he  induced  Count  Andrassy  to  conclude  a  close 
alliance,  which  has  been  maintained  by  every  subsequent 
Austrian  Minister.  The  substance  of  the  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  agreement  is  that,  in  return  for  political  co-operation 
in  central  Europe,  Austria  obtains  freedom  of  action  and 
security  against  Russian  preponderance  in  the  outlying  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  been  wholly  or  partially  detached  from  the 
Turkish  Empire.  As  long  as  the  union  lasts  France  will  be 
compelled  to  adjourn  the  policy  of  revenge,  and  the  two  allied 
Empires  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia.  It  is  true  that 
within  three  or  four  years  complaints  have  sometimes  been 
made  of  such  grievances  as  the  alleged  concentration  of 
Russian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Posen  or  of  Galicia; 
but  there  has  been  no  serious  expectation  of  a  rupture. 

Few  politicians  foresaw  the  extensions  which  Prince 
Bismarck  was  to  give  to  the  Austrian  alliance.  His  next 
step  was  to  reconcile  the  new  Italian  monarchy  with  the 
Power  from  which  it  had  won  its  independence.  Austria 
had,  in  fact,  not  been  injured  by  the  loss  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  or  by  the  abolition  of  the  virtual  protectorate  over 
the  Duchies,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples.  There  was  not  even  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride 
to  cause  resentment  or  irritation  against  Italy  because 
Lombardy  had  been  conquered  from  Austria  by  Napoleon 
III.  and  Venetia  by  the  victors  of  Sadowa.  The  Irredentists 
who  endeavour  to  stir  up  an  agitation  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Italian  provinces  beyond  the  Adriatic  were  almost  as  hostile 
to  their  own  national  dynasty  as  to  the  supposed  foreign 
enemy;  and  the  French  Government  had  contrived  by  its 
Mediterranean  policy  to  alienate  Italian  feeling.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Italy  was  admitted  to  participate  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  League,  though  scarcely  to  the  inner  councils 
of  the  two  Imperial  Courts.  Having  thus  all  but  iso¬ 
lated  France,  Prince  Bismarck  at  last  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  Russia  to  join  the  League.  The  alliance  is  believed 


to  have  been  finally  consolidated  at  the  interview  of  the 
three  Emperors  in  Poland.  As  long  as  the  understanding 
is  not  disturbed,  a  Continental  war  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible.  Gambetta  himself,  if  he  were  alive,  would  be 
compelled  to  suspend  his  appeals  to  the  patriotic  desire 
of  a  reconquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Having,  at 
least  for  the  time,  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  an  enemy 
who  was  supposed  to  be  implacable,  Prince  Bismarck  has 
apparently  undertaken  the  audacious  enterprise  of  including 
France  among  the  Powers  which  he  unites  and  controls. 
His  task  has  been  facilitated  and,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the- 
wanton  rejection  of  German  and  Austrian  good-will  by  an 
impulsive  and  short-sighted  English  Minister. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  any  common 
interest  between  France  and  Germany  in  Europe ;  and  even 
if  a  suitable  diplomatic  question  could  have  been  raised,  one 
objectof  establishing  an  understanding  with  France  would  not 
have  been  attained  if  adverse  English  interests  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  transaction.  It  unfortunately  happens  that 
at  the  same  time  both  Germany  and  France  have  conceived 
the  design  of  founding  or  extending  a  Colonial  Empire ;  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  either  to  execute  a  project 
of  the  kind  without  coming  into  collision  with  England. 
The  area  of  English  colonization  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  range  of  English  commerce  with  partially  civi¬ 
lized  races  is  wider  still.  It  is  impossible  to  claim  a  monopoly 
either  of  settlement  or  of  commerce ;  but  the  pretensions 
of  England  are  more  legitimate  than  those  of  imitators  and 
rivals.  As  a  general  rule,  the  flag  has  followed  the  course 
of  private  enterprise  ;  or,  where  the  order  of  occupation  has 
been  inverted,  commerce  and  civilization  have  been  sponta¬ 
neous  and  unassisted.  Considerations  of  this  kind  are  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  by  envious  or  unfriendly  rivals ;  but 
the  exceptional  character  of  English  policy  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  record.  In  the  last  century  the  policy  of  England 
was  the  same  which  is  now  practised  by  all  other  nations;, 
but  for  one  or  two  generations  the  English  colonies  have,  as 
far  as  the  Imperial  Government  could  exercise  an  influence, 
been  open  to  the  world.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  have  established  stringent  tariffs;  but 
the  duties  which  they  levy  are  not  discriminated  in  favour 
of  the  mother-country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  French  and  of  German  colonization  is  to  exclude 
the  trade  of  other  nations.  It  is  for  this  object  that  the 
uujust  attack  on  Madagascar  has  been  organized  ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Tonquin  is  intended  to  shut  up  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  France  a  market  which  has  hitherto  been  neutral. 
The  large  African  territory  which  Germany  has  suddenly 
annexed  to  the  Empire  will  be  equally  closed  to  foreign 
competition,  unless  the  resolutions  of  the  West  African 
Conference  become  practically  effective.  If  the  great  nations 
which  are  most  devoted  to  a  policy  of  Protection  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  Free-trade  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo, 
they  will  obtain  the  same  results  which  would  have  followed 
from  the  extension  of  English  dominion  in  Africa. 

The  benevolent  and  eccentric  enterprise  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  combined  with  the  geographical  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Stanley  and  other  travellers,  has  offered  unexpected 
opportunities  for  the  gratification  of  ambitious  designs. 
The  French  Government  has  concluded  a  questionable 
bargain  with  the  Association  for  the  contingent  purchase  of 
its  privileges.  A  French  agent  employed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  previously  made  use  of  his  opportunities  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  claim  on  behalf  of  France  to  large  portions  of  the 
territory  discovered  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Prince  Bismarck  has 
during  the  last  African  Conference  shown  himself  ostenta¬ 
tiously  partial  to  France,  for  reasons  which  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  The  unaccountable  sluggishness  of  the  English 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Oflices  have  given  him  both  a  provo¬ 
cation  and  an  excuse  for  annexing  a  vast  district  which 
would  naturally  have  fallen  under  the  sovereignty  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  intelligible  that  he  should  encourage  similar 
claims  on  the  part  of  France,  especially  if  the  principal 
motive  of  his  policy  is  to  create  or  perpetuate  a  feeling  of 
alienation  between  the  two  Western  Powers.  The  hostility 
to  England  which  is  every  day  exhibited  in  Egypt,  in 
Madagascar,  and  in  Tonquin  perhaps  requires  no  additional 
stimulant ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  likely  to  neglect  an 
occasion  of  promoting  discord  between  France  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  ally. 

The  only  Government  which  at  present  entertains  feelings 
of  good-will  to  England  is  that  of  Italy,  and  it  is  not 
expedient  to  discourage  overtures  from  any  Power ;  but 
the  policy  of  the  Continent  is  at  present  directed  by  un¬ 
friendly  statesmen.  Austria  has  probably  not  forgotten  Mr. 
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•Gladstone’s  gratuitous  affronts.  France  and  Germany 
believe  themselves  to  have  colonial  interests  opposed 
to  those  of  England ;  and  Russia  is  steadily  advancing 
towards  the  frontier  of  India.  In  that  quarter  England  can 
-only  rely  on  her  own  resources.  Diplomatic  negotiations 
will  have  as  little  influence  on  the  result  as  the  speeches  of 
Homeric  heroes  before  they  engage  in  combat.  There  is 
little  ground  for  hoping  that  a  really  good  understanding 
can  be  at  any  time  maintained  with  France.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  dislike  of  England  has  been  effectually  revived,  and 
there  is  a  real  or  apparent  conflict  of  interests  in  many  parts 
•of  the  world  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  an  actual  rupture 
is  indefinitely  remote.  The  coldness  between  the  English 
and  German  Governments  will  probably  disappear.  Prince 
Bismarck  had  some  excuse  for  complaining  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  proposed  to  establish  a  Monroe  docti'ine 
in  West  Africa ;  but  he  is  also  aware  that  in  that  region  no 
such  design  is  really  contemplated.  At  some  future  time 
the  Australian  Colonies  will  probably  assert  their  inevit¬ 
able  supremacy  in  the  Southern  seas  and  islands ;  but  for  the 
present  no  premature  attempt  will  be  made  to  create  a  poli¬ 
tical  monopoly ;  and  the  Home  Government  will  in  any 
case  not  advance  invidious  pretensions.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  reflect  that,  while  all  other  Governments  are  becoming 
more  and  more  closely  connected  with  one  another,  and 
while  even  Germany  and  France  are  exchanging  good 
offices  and  professions  of  friendship,  England  alone  should 
be  exposed  to  general  ill-will,  though  scarcely,  as  in  happier 
•times,  to  general  envy. 


THE  NAVY. 

IT  would  appear  that  Sir  TnoMAS  Brassey  has  caused 
light  to  shine  on  the  minds  of  some  among  us,  which  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  outcome  of  the  late  Autumn 
Session.  His  speech  of  last  week  on  the  navy  has  suddenly 
caused  two  or  three  sagacious  observers  to  suspect  that  ; 
official  reports  are  not  always  strictly  trustworthy  state-  j 
ments  of  fact.  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  a 
speech  at  St.  Leonards,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  country 
would  keep  his  department  up  to  the  mark,  which  was  a 
very  simple-hearted  thing  for  a  Government  official  to  say, 
but  also  a  very  innocent  observation,  and  one  which  shows 
a  childlike  honesty  of  disposition.  Hereupon  certain 
journalists — they  must  belong  to  the  enviable  class  of 
persons  who  never  grow  old — have  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  their  trusting  lives  that  the  Admiralty  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  beyond  the  demands  of  the  country  in  supplying 
ships.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  as  little  as  it  can,  and  devotes 
itself  mainly  to  keeping  down  immediate  expenses,  even  at 
the  risk  of  leaving  our  shipping  insufficiently  protected.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  intelligence  of  sane  human  brings 
who  have  only  found  this  out  now,  we  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  once  made  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  future — at 
least  in  the  immediate  future — it  will,  perhaps,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  our  method  of  Parliamentary  administra¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  bark  oneself  as  well  as  to  keep  a  dog. 
First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War  know  very  well  that  panics  only  occur  every  few 
years,  whereas  the  desire  to  keep  down  taxation  is  perma¬ 
nent.  Being  sensible  men,  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
interests  of  their  party  and  their  chance  of  keeping  their 
seats,  they  pay  more  attention  to  the  wish  which  lasts  than  ; 
to  the  fear  which  comes  and  goes.  As  long  as  they  are  left  j 
to  their  own  devices,  they  will  go  on  cutting  down  the  navy 
and  shuffling  with  the  army,  and  then  boasting  that  they 
are  saving  money.  The  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  is 
that  the  country — to  use  the  consecrated  phrase — should  in¬ 
sist  on  being  properly  defended.  When  Ministers  know 
that  a  weak  navy  means  loss  of  seats,  they  will  build  iron¬ 
clads  quick  enough. 

For  the  moment  the  course  before  the  country — which 
means  those  who  know  what  the  state  of  the  navy  really  is, 
and  who  happen,  fortunately,  to  have  secured  attention  for 
their  warnings — is  clear.  They  must  decline  to  be  satisfied 
•with  what  is  known  of  the  Admiralty’s  plan  for  increasing 
the  force.  From  the  first  it  had  all  the  look  of  being  one 
of  those  makeshifts  dear  to  the  Parliamentary  official  who 
finds  himself  in  a  difficulty.  The  Ministry  had  to  yield  to 
the  general  demand  for  a  stronger  navy,  but  they  had  also 
to  take  into  account  the  extreme  probability  that  the 
present  hot  fit  will  shortly  be  followed  by  a  cold  one, 
in  which  the  taxpayer  will  be  indifferent  to  ships,  and 
very  acutely  conscious  of  extra  pennies  in  the  pound 
levied  on  his  income.  In  this  dilemma,  the  proper  Par¬ 


liamentary  course  was  to  produce  a  scheme  capable  of 
application,  whether  the  anxiety  about  the  navy  continued 
or  not.  If  it  does,  then  the  five  millions  can  be  so  spent 
as  to  make  a  sensible  addition  to  the  building  votes ; 
if  it  does  not,  the  money  need  not  be  asked  for  beyond 
the  first  year.  It  need  surprise  nobody  to  learn  that 
the  scheme  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  adaptability  to  the 
latter  purpose.  Sir  E.  Reed,  and  a  gentleman  who  signs 
“  M.P.,”  have  written  a  couple  of  letters  to  the  Times , 
which  make  it  very  plain  that  Lord  Northbrook’s  plan 
affords  no  real  guarantee  that  the  navy  will  be  effectually 
strengthened.  A  considerable  part  of  “M.P.’s”  letter  is 
devoted  to  showing  that  four  years  ago  and  less  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  the  reverse  of  what 
they  say  now.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that 
Ministerial  speakers  behaved  like  Ministerial  speakers,  and 
said  what  happened  to  be  convenient  at  the  time.  “  M.P.’s  ” 
observations  are  more  to  the  point  when  he  shows  how  the 
five  millions  may  be  spent  without  really  increasing  the 
navy  during  the  next  five  years.  There  are  now  six  vessels 
on  hand,  all  of  which  may  be  finished  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  It  appears  a  self-evident  proposition  to  the  unofficial 
mind  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  strengthening  our  sea 
forces  would  be  to  get  these  ships  ready  for  service.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  man  of  business  would  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  that  this  course  would  be  a  saving  both  of  time  and 
money.  The  Admiralty  apparently  reasons  in  another  way, 
and  gives  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  push  these  ironclads  for¬ 
ward.  There  will  accordingly  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  the 
Rodney  which  was  launched  some  months  ago,  is  still  not 
ready  for  sea  three  years  hence.  Meanwhile,  three  or  four 
new  ships  may  be  laid  down  ;•  but  they  also  will  be  on  hand 
for  years,  and  therefore  useless  on  an  emergency.  Sir  E. 
Reed,  writing  independently,  enforces  “  M.P.’s  ”  arguments 
by  showing  that  the  800,000?.  a  year  which  is  to  be  added 
to  the  building  vote  will  be  scarcely  enough  to  provide  for 
the  Scouts  and  torpedo  votes.  When  these  are  provided  for, 
nothing  will  remain  for  the  new  ironclads.  It  is  even 
possible  that  those  on  hand  will  be  proceeded  with  more 
slowly  than  ever,  simply  because  a  few  men  must  be 
kept  pottering  at  the  new  vessels  for  show.  The  Admi¬ 
ralty  is  apparently  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  system  of 
“  economical  rapidity,”  and  economical  rapidity  means  spend¬ 
ing  nine  years  over  building  a  ship  which  could  be  finished 
in  half  the  time.  But  Lord  Northbrook  is  not  only 
determined  to  dawdle  himself,  but  to  be  a  cause  of 
dawdling  in  others.  If  the  Admiralty  cannot  get  work 
done  quickly  in  its  own  dockyards,  it  might  at  least  allow 
the  private  shipbuilders  to  do  their  best.  It  has  no  such 
intention.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  did,  as  Sir  E.  Reed  points 
out,  leave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  contractors  would  be 
“  under  no  restriction  in  pressing  forward  the  new  ships  ” ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  1  profess  myself  at  a  loss  to  under- 
“  stand  how  the  Admiralty  can  shortly  order  two  first-class 
“  ironclads  (or  even  one) ;  five  belted  cruisers  (or  even 
“  three) ;  nine  vessels  of  the  Scout  class,  and  ten  torpedo 
“  boats,  and  leave  the  contractors  free  to  proceed  with  them 
“  as  fast  as  they  please,  and  yet  spend  only  something 
“  over  800,000?.  extra  in  the  next  financial  year.”  A 
little  attention  to  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  will, 
we  should  imagine,  cause  everybody  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Sir  E.  Reed.  Even  on  the  supposition,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Admiralty  scheme  is  fully  carried  out,  all  it 
promises  is  that,  during  the  next  few  years,  we  may  have 
thirty  or  forty  more  vessels  in  course  of  construction.  It 
gives  absolutely  no  security  that  we  shall  have  more  ships 
ready  for  sea  within  any  reasonable  period. 

The  want  of  this  assurance  is,  in  itself,  enough  to 
condemn  the  scheme.  It  is  so  obviously  better  to  have  six 
ships  finished  rather  than  nine  ships  building,  that  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  Admiralty’s  preference  for  the  latter 
method  of  increasing  the  navy.  Human  stupidity  accounts 
for  much ;  and  perhaps  it  is  hard  for  a  First  Lord  to  confess 
he  was  utterly  in  the  wrong  when  he  declared  that  vessels 
were  being  built  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Something,  too, 
must  be  allowed  to  an  Admiralty  which,  even  when  it  has 
its  ships,  has  no  guns  to  put  in  them.  The  Leander, 
it  seems,  and  her  sister-ships  are  still  lying  in  harbour 
beca.  se  the  new  armament  is  not  ready.  It  will  be  a 
couple  of  years  or  more  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  be¬ 
fore  half  the  breechloaders  needed  are  made.  The  position 
does  not  certainly  get  more  hopeful  by  being  looked  at. 
Lord  Northbrook  has  acknowledged  that  the  navy  is  too 
weak.  If  not  all,  but  a  half  or  a  quarter,  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  reduced  him  and  his  colleagues  to  the  penance 
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of  eating  their  words  are  well  founded,  it  is  very  wreak 
indeed.  "  In  face  of  this  we  are  presented  with  the  following 
remedy.  A  number  of  ships  are  to  be  begun  nobody  knows 
when  and  finished  at  some  indefinite  period.  The  vessels  in 
course  of  construction  are  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  an  un¬ 
specified  number  of  years.  There  is  no  security  that  any 
addition  of  consequence  will  be  made  to  the  navy  before 
1890,  even  if  the  Admiralty  plan  is  carried  out,  and  the 
extia  funds  needed  are  to  be  asked  for  yearly  in  instalments, 
so  that  the  demand  may  be  given  up  if  it  should  appear  to 
be  convenient  to  the  Ministry  to  become  economical. 
Finally,  we  have  not  breechloaders  enough  to  arm  the  ships 
already  built,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  enough  for 
the  purpose  will  be  ready  for  ten  years  or  so.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  roundly  asserted  that  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  plan  must  be  seriously  modified  before  it  can  be 
accepted. 


SUITORS  IN  RERSON. 

ryiHE  Bar  is  in  a  certain  sense  indebted  to  the  troublesome 
JL  litigants  who  have  lately  illustrated  the  advantages  of 
professional  advocacy.  Even  female  novelists  may  perhaps 
eventually  be  made  to  understand  that  lawyers  would  cause 
both  inconvenience  and  injustice  if  they  insisted  on  refusing 
retainers  except  on  the  side  which  ultimately  proves  to  be 
right.  The  consequence  would  be  that  in  every  action  one 
of  the  parties  would  be  compelled  to  appear  in  person ;  and 
it  is  not  desirable  to  render  necessary  an  arrangement 
which  has  not  been  found  expedient  in  its  voluntary  form. 
The  prejudice  against  impartial  and  dispassionate  conduct 
of  a  case  is  not  confined  to  women.  Mr.  Trollope,  who 
never  could  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  question, 
once  selected  as  a  hero  a  conscientious  young  counsel 
for  a  defendant  accused  of  forgery  who  scarcely  troubled 
himself  to  conceal  his  belief  in  his  client’s  guilt.  Small 
satirists  and  contributors  to  various  editions  of  Joe  Miller 
had  anticipated  his  indignation  against  lawyers  “  who  so 
“  keen,  like  shears  ne’er  cut  themselves,  but  what’s  between.” 
Parties  to  an  action  appearing  in  person  generally  cut 
themselves  and  each  other  with  little  advantage  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  A  partial  exception  may  be  made 
in  such  instances  as  that  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  has 
thoroughly  studied  the  law  of  his  case  as  it  applies  to 
almost  undisputed  facts;  but  even  his  arguments  have 
frequently  been  interrupted  by  Judges  on  the  ground  that, 
through  his  want  of  familiarity  with  judicial  practice,  he 
was  unintentionally  wasting  time.  No  complaint  has  been 
made  against  him  of  wilful  disregard  of  legal  rules,  or  of 
the  introduction  of  personal  feeling  into  a  technical  con¬ 
troversy. 

If  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  allowed  to  employ  laymen 
as  advocates,  and  if  they  were  unwise  enough  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege,  the  conduct  of  business  would  be  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  to  manoeuvre  a  regiment  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  drill.  The  direct  control  exercised  by 
the  Courts  over  members  of  the  Bar  affords  in  extreme  cases 
a  security  against  intentional  misconduct  and  against  errors 
arising  from  culpable  ignorance ;  but  the  instinctive  adhe¬ 
rence  of  professional  advocates  to  fixed  rules  of  practice 
almost  always  suffices  to  ensure  the  proper  conduct  of  litiga¬ 
tion.  One  man  may  be  tedious,  and  another  illogical ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  laws  of  evidence  are  respected,  and  the 
discussion  is  confined  to  the  issues  which  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  raised.  A  layman  of  unusual  ability  may,  like  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  by  care  and  labour,  produce  a  plausible  imita¬ 
tion  of  professional  method  ;  but  such  an  outsider  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the  disadvantage  at  which  he  contended 
with  trained  lawyers.  In  every  department  of  human  acti¬ 
vity  early  study  and  habitual  practice  produce  an  unconscious 
facility  unattainable  by  amateurs.  Exclusive  selection  of  re¬ 
levant  arguments  and  reliance  only  on  facts  which  can  be 
proved  are  scarcely  regarded  as  merits  at  the  Bar,  while  they 
can  only  be  attained  by  laymen  through  constant  care  and 
exertion. 

The  disadvantages  which  would  attend  the  conduct  of  I 
litigation  by  non-professional  advocates  are,  of  course,  only 
hypothetical,  as  such  cases  can  rarely  occur  in  practice.  In 
one  instance  a  woman  was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  represent  her  aged  father;  but  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  notwithstanding  her  remarkable  ability,  were 
not  encouraging.  It  may  be  added  that  she  was  herself 
virtually  a  party  in  the  cause,  so  that  she  might  almost 
have  claimed  the  undoubted  right  of  every  litigant  to 
appear  in  person.  The  supposed  case  of  lay  advocacy  need  J 


'  only  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  with  the  more 
|  inconvenient  practice  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  J udi- 
J  cature  has  of  late  had  disagreeable  experience.  Almost 
j  any  independent  representative  would  be  better  than  a 
party  to  an  action  conducting  his  own  cause.  It  is  said  that 
a  wise  physician  never  prescribes  for  himself;  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  barrister  who  has  the  misfortune  to  go  to  law  will 
always,  if  possible,  employ  counsel.  Laymen,  and  much 
more  laywomen,  cannot  possibly  be  impartial,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely'  that  they  should  be  dispassionate  and 
fair.  Even  if  they  knew  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of  prac¬ 
tice,  they  would  constantly  be  tempted  to  disregard  them, 
where  a  barrister  would  be  restrained  from  irregularity  by 
regard  to  his  own  reputation.  It  may  be  added  that  tho 
immunity  from  censure,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  un¬ 
avoidable,  is  sometimes  deliberately  abused.  Litigants  know 
as  well  as  counsel  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  insult  the 
tribunal  before  which  they  appear ;  but  some  of  them  have 
recently  disputed  the  impartiality  of  judges,  relying  on  the 
toleration  which  is  extended  to  those  who  are  practically 
irresponsible.  In  a  case  which  came  before  one  of  the 
Courts  a  few  days  ago,  two  co-trustees  who  were  jointly  sued 
differed  from  one  another  in  the  conduct  of  the  case.  One 
of  them  accused  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  cause  of  in¬ 
justice  and  irregularity,  while  the  other  litigant  repudiated 
the  charge. 

If  parties  to  a  cause  had  only  to  deal  with  judges,  their 
more  or  less  conscious  impertinences  would  be  comparatively 
innocuous ;  but  juries  cannot  always  be  trusted  with  the 
correction  of  lay  eccentricities.  The  litigant  who  appears 
in  person,  and  who  argues  the  question  or  sums  up  the  evi¬ 
dence,  is  for  the  most  part  also  the  principal  witness.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  passionate  statements  made  on  oath 
from  the  equally  positive,  and  perhaps  not  more  inaccurate, 
assertions  which  have  been  previously  addressed  to  tho 
jury.  The  verdict,  including  the  assessment  of  damages,  is 
as  likely  to  be  founded  on  the  opening  speech  or  the  reply 
as  on  the  sworn  testimony,  which,  indeed,  is  but  a  similar 
rhetorical  exercise.  In  some  recent  and  notorious  cases, 
damages  of  preposterous  amount  have  been  awarded  to 
plaintiffs  who  excited  sympathy  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  accorded  to  the  same  parties  examined  as  witnesses 
in  the  ordinary  form  by  their  counsel.  As  the  story  of 
the  alleged  wrongs  was  told  in  two  or  three  different 
forms,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  speech  or 
the  evidence  prevailed.  If  other  witnesses  are  called, 
the  judge  cannot  always  enforce  even  the  simple  rules 
that  leading  questions  must  not  be  asked  in  chief,  and 
that  a  party  cannot  discredit  his  own  witness.  In  a  late  in¬ 
stance  an  exceptionally  lawless  litigant  first  asked  a  witness 
in  chief  a  leading  question,  and  then,  before  there  was  timer 
to  intervene,  supplied  the  desired  answer.  A  counsel  who 
had  committed  such  an  impropriety  would  be  sternly  re¬ 
buked,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  punished  by  a  loss  of  future 
practice ;  but  the  privileged  litigant  gaily  disregards  legal 
rules,  and  may  too  probably,  in  some  cases,  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  jury. 

As  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  the  inconvenience  which  may 
be  felt,  difficult  or  impossible  to  refuse  audience  to  litigants 
appearing  in  person,  it  may  seem  useless  to  expatiate  on 
the  bad  effects  of  an  inevitable  practice ;  yet  it  is  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  abuses  which  may  perhaps  be  restrained, 
though  they  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented.  After  recent 
experience  the  Courts  will  probably  not  be  disposed  to  en¬ 
courage  waste  of  public  time,  and  disregard  of  the  decent 
conduct  of  business.  They  have  no  power  to  silence  lay 
practitioners  who  appear  on  their  own  behalf,  but  they  may 
be  much  more  strict  than  they  have  sometimes  been  in 
compelling  them  to  observe  the  rules  which  are  recognized 
by  all  professional  advocates.  An  amiable  judge  who  has 
lately  been  subjected  to  unusual  provocation  explained  his 
admission  of  a  branch  of  evidence  which  he  thought  irre¬ 
levant  to  the  issue  on  the  ground  that  both  parties  were 
equally  eager  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  There  was  no  kind  of 
reason  for  indulging  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  both 
together,  in  the  discussion  of  an  episode  which  appears  to 
have  had  no  bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Other 
suitors,  whose  causes  are  vexatiously  delayed,  have  a  re¬ 
siduary  interest  in  the  orderly  course  of  justice.  Undue 
tolerance  is  a  favour  which  cannot  be  granted  without  wrong 
to  less  undeserving  litigants.  Some  judges  have  not  infre¬ 
quently  reminded  litigants  that  they  had  been  allowed 
a  license  which  would  not  be  permitted  to  counsel.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  to  refuse  even  the  smallest 
deviation  from  the  beaten  track  to  a  casual  wanderer.  The 
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rigid  enforcement  of  tlie  rules  of  practice  would  at  first 
provoke  angry  remonstrance ;  but  inexorable  firmness  might 
perhaps  inspire  respect,  and  it  would  certainly  check  dis¬ 
cursive  fluency.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present 
Bench  of  judges,  however  respectable  in  learning,  in  ability, 
and  in  character,  is  in  other  respects  sufficiently  stern  and 
austere.  The  constantly  increasing  length  of  trials  may 
perhaps  be  unavoidable  ;  but  it  requii’es  explanation,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  forthcoming.  Lord  Ellenborough 
or  Lord  Campbell  would  be  astonished  at  the  continuance 
of  moderately  complex  inquiries  for  three  or  four,  or  perhaps 
ten,  days.  Extreme  fulness  of  investigation  has  a  tendency 
to  puzzle  juries,  and  it  generally  involves  an  accumulation 
of  matter  which  is  not  likely  to  be  always  material. 


WOPPING  AN  EDITOI?. 

THAT  unaffected  taste  for  “  wopping  a  lord  ”  which  was 
avowed  by  Rullocks,  the  bargee,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  recreation  of  wopping  an  editor.  It  is  wonderful 
how  this  new  amusement  has  taken  possession  of  the  public 
fancy.  About  a  fortnight  ago  two  editors  were  wopped  in 
the  country,  and  got  but  little  by  an  appeal  to  the  law. 
Then  a  lord  wopped  an  editor,  or  an  editor,  aided  by  his 
minions,  wopped  a  lord.  The  evidence  varied  considerably, 
and  some  swearing,  which  could  not  be  called  soft,  must 
have  been  performed  at  the  trial.  However  that  may  be, 
the  verdict  was  something  like  “  Hit  him  hard,  he’s  got  no 
“  friends.”  Encouraged  by  these  precedents,  the  manly 
and  strenuous  toilers  of  Birmingham  have  also  been  wop. 
ping  a  local  editor.  It  all  grew  out  of  the  Aston  Park 
riots,  which  seem  likely  to  cause  as  many  feuds  as  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  Hrap,  that  began,  we  think,  the  long  tale  of  homi¬ 
cides  in  the  saga  of  Burnt  Njal.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  editor  who 
was  wopped,  seems  to  be  a  person  of  considerable  audacity. 
In  the  face  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  the  Three  Great 
Brethren,  he  has  started  an  anti- Radical  weekly  paper, 
called  the  Bart ,  at  Birmingham.  Yet  has  he  never  been 
wopped  before  at  Birmingham,  and  we  stand  amazed  at 
the  public  moderation.  Where  affidavits  are  so  singularly 
inexpensive,  a  few  bludgeons,  with  earnest  artisans  to 
wield  them,  cannot  be  ruinously  dear.  Yet  Mr.  Kirk’s 
head  remained  unbroken.  Encouraged  by  this  unde-  ] 
served  impunity,  Mr.  Kirk  published  in  the  Bart  some  l 
references  to  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  cheap  affidavits,  j 
Should  the  case  go  no  further,  he  said,  every  one 
would  know  what  reliance  to  place  in  future  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  word,  when  backed  up  by  the  oaths  of 
“  professional  pickpockets,  bruisers,  and  watch-stealers.” 
We  tremble  as  we  repeat  these  unholy  words;  however, 
this  was  what  Mr.  Kirk  dared  to  write  about  the  Right 
Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Now  it  seems  he  gave 
a  good  deal  of  offence.  Either  decent  prizefighters  did  not 
like  to  be  “  mixed  up  ”  with  the  whole  affair  and  the 
Caucus,  or  the  pickpockets  felt  that  their  professional 
dignity  was  insulted,  or  the  contributors  of  inexpensive  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  affidavit  line  were  vexed  by  Mr.  Kirk.  They 
therefore  assembled  outside  the  office  of  the  Bart.  By  a 
repetition  of  an  old  dodge — un  vieux  true,  mais  toujours 
bon — they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Association.  They  were  then  admitted  to  “  a 
“  penetralia  ”  (as  a  learned  society  journalist  has  it),  and  in 
this  penetralia  they  found  Mr.  Kirk.  They  asked  Mr. 
Kirk  what  he  meant  by  calling  them  thieves  and  pick¬ 
pockets  (whereas  they  were  only  affidavit-mongers),  and 
then  the  wopping  began.  These  heroes  hustled  Mr.  Kirk, 
and  dragged  him  downstairs,  among  yells  of  “  Chuck  him 
“  over,”  and  “  Thrash  him.”  Mr.  Kirk  was  bumped  heavily 
on  each  landing,  and  learned  that  if  the  stairs  of  others 
(according  to  Dante)  are  steep  to  climb,  one’s  own  stairs 
are  no  less  unpleasant  to  be  kicked  down.  Finally,  Mr.  Kirk, 
much  to  his  credit  as  a  football-player,  worked  his  way  out 
of  the  scrimmage,  and  fled  for  dear  life  among  cries  of  “  Strip 
“  him.”  Probably  his  assailants  desired  to  become  possessors 
of  his  raiment.  The  sight  of  a  naked  editor  fleeting  through 
the  streets  of  Birmingham  might  seem  matter  for  the  Watch 
Committee.  But  that  band  of  advanced  moralists,  according 
to  the  papers,  is  occupied  in  stamping  out  lotteries  and 
raffles  in  charitable  bazaars,  and  can  have  little  time  to  spare 
over  affidavits,  editor-hustling,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Kirk 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  with  important  parts  of  his 
garments,  and  he  ought  to  be  thankful.  His  fate  will 
encourage  others  who  wish  to  speak  their  minds  with  free¬ 
dom  in  the  capital  of  sweet  reasonableness. 


As  to  the  general  question,  it  appears  that  editors  must 
rely  on  the  arm  of  flesh.  The  habit  and  practice  of  wopping 
them  came  from  America,  where  editors  have,  themselves, 
a  very  light  touch  on  the  trigger,  and  a  free  uncramped  style 
with  the  bowie-knife.  An  editor  of  a  past  age  so  arranged 
his  office  that,  when  he  touched  a  spring,  a  basket  with 
two  horse-pistols  descended  to  his  hand  from  the  ceiling. 
“  Another  way  ”  is  to  have  a  trapdoor  which  will  open  under 
the  intruder’s  feet,  and  drop  him  down  deep  among  the  empty' 
soda-water  bottles.  By-and-bye  every  well-regulated  office 
will  have  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  pair  of  small-swords  on 
the  premises,  that  things  may  be  adjusted  in  a  gentlemanly 
way',  without  horsewhips,  slaps,  and  general  brutality.  At 
present,  we  fear,  too  many  editors  take  a  licking  as  the  con¬ 
verter  of  Colonel  Quagg  did  not  takeit — that  is,  “lying  down 
“  like  a  lamb.”  Often  they  are  men  more  than  middle  aged, 
who  never  handled  a  foil  nor  a  sabre,  often  they  dine  out 
too  much,  and  are  in  no  sort  of  training.  This  must  be 
altered;  the  conditions  of  literature  demand  a  more  manly 
sort  of  editor.  An  editorial  salle  d’armes  must  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  editors  of  monthlies  will  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
Magazine  rifle.  This  might  decide  matters,  for  example, 
when  the  editor  of  the  Times  pay's  a  visit  to  “  G.”  in  the 
flesh. 


EGYPT. 

THE  pretension  avoir  seul  raison  is  not  much  less  in¬ 
vidious  than  the  pretension  avoir  toujours  raison,  and. 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  equally  imbecile.  No  sensible  person  will, 
make  either  claim  in  regard  to  such  a  complicated  matter  as 
our  relations  with  Egypt  and  the  conduct  thereof  by  Her, 
Majesty’s  present  Ministers.  But  it  is  certainly  permissible 
to  point  out  that,  if  some  people  have  not  been  always  in. 
the  right  on  this  subject,  other  people  have  managed  to  be. 
pretty  frequently  in  the  wrong.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere 
confirmations  or  falsifications  of  prophecy — that  is  a  very 
small  matter  except  in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent 
persons  who  think  that  opposition  to  Parliamentary  reform 
has  been  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the  fact  that  Parliamentary 
reform  has  been  carried.  Nobody  can  control  events,  but 
everybody'  can  if  he  likes  control  his  own  arguments.  Now 
it  seems  that  critics  of  Egyptian  matters  have  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  got  into  a  curious  and  complicated  state  of  in¬ 
consistency  and  fallacy  in  regard  to  Egypt.  That  the  actual 
history  of  affairs  and  the  apparent  conduct  and  motives 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  have  been  enough  to 
produce  a  state  of  mental  fog  we  shall  certainly  not  deny. 
But  it  ought  not  to  have  blinded  usually  shrewd  politicians 
to  the  extent  of  making  them  misunderstand  the  argument 
put  forward  here  in  regard  to  the  “  policy  of  ignoring,” 
which  is  apparently  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  suspending  the  Egyptian  [Sinking  Fund  and  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  International 
Tribunals.  It  was  pointed  out  here  that  this  course,  if 
pursued  boldly  and  intelligently,  might  be  pursued  safely, 
because  there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  the  judgment  of 
these  Tribunals,  or  even  in  the  last  resort  of  levying  the 
interest  for  the  bondholders.  It  has  been  replied  that 
there  are  two  means — a  naval  demonstration,  with  hostile 
purport,  and  the  European  Concert.  But  actual  hostilities 
were  expressly  reserved  here  as  a  possible,  though  very 
improbable,  denouement ;  and  the  improbability  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  the  objectors  themselves.  As  for  the 
European  Concert,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  what  sort  of  a 
European  Concert  it  would  be  without  England  1  and 
whether  England  is  likely  to  join  in  concerting  a  rebuke  for 
herself?  The  precedents  for  levying  interest  on  debt  by 
means  of  ironclads  are  not  numerous  or  respectable;  the 
precedents  for  a  European  Concert  without  what  was  re¬ 
cently  the  chief  European  Power,  and  is  still  one  which 
does  not  admit  a  superior,  are  simply  none.  It  must  be 
repeated  that,  unless  Prince  Bismarck  is  prepared  to  use 
cold  steel  and  live  shell  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the 
International  Tribunals,  and  to  fill  the  pockets  of  French 
bondholders,  the  English  Government  can  do  what  it  likes 
in  Egypt.  Whether  it  has  any  sensible  or  intelligent  likes 
and  dislikes  in  the  matter  is,  of  course,  a  different  question. 

But  in  other  quarters  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency, 
if  not  a  fallacy,  of  equal  magnitude.  When  the  first 
Northbrook  proposals  (as  they  may  be  called  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  despite  Lord  Northbrook’s  protest)  were  un¬ 
officially  published,  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  outcry 
against  them  in  England  ;  while  there  was  not  inconsider¬ 
able  evidence  of  satisfaction  with  them  abroad,  except  among 
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some  ultra-Chauvinists  in  France.  It  was  pointed  out  here 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  objections  in  detail  to  them, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  depriving  foreign  Powers  of 
the  convenient  instrument  of  the  bondholders,  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  mouths  of  all  possible  grumblers  on  the  score 
of  private  losses,  and  in  fact,  if  not  in  legal  form,  of  mort¬ 
gaging  Egypt  to  England,  in  virtue  of  the  uncompensated 
undertaking  by  England  of  Egypt’s  debts.  Now  when  the 
revised  proposals,  with  their  short-sighted  nibble  at  the  bond¬ 
holders’  pockets,  are  exciting  universal  disapproval  abroad, 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  such  a  position  as  was  actually 
obtainable  by  the  original  plan  of  maintaining  the  coupon 
and  clearing  Egypt  of  the  floating  and  indemnity  debts 
appears  to  be  stealing  gradually  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  loudest  in  denouncing  that  plan  at  the  time.  It  j 
is  pointed  out,  too,  in  almost  literal  repetition  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  used  here  weeks  ago,  that  to  haggle  and  stickle  at  lia¬ 
bility  for  a  half  per  cent,  or  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  interest, 
for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  so  of  expenses  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  is  positively  childish  at  the  moment  when  England  is 
spending  an  indefinite  number  of  millions  on  an  expedition 
which,  according  to  the  Government  programme,  is  to  have 
absolutely  no  material  results  of  a  profitable  kind.  It  is 
extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  intelligent  views  are 
commending  themselves  in  quarters  where  they  have  hitherto 
met  with  little  acceptance.  For  our  parts,  we  have  one  very 
simple  object  in  the  matter,  and  only  one — that  England 
being  in  Egypt  shall  remain  there,  no  matter  in  what  name 
and  form.  We  should  have  preferred  that  this  should  be 
done  on  the  fair  and  open  terms  of  taking  over  Egyptian 
liabilities  bodily,  and  thereby  gaining  the  position  of  being 
able  to  stop  all  foreign  complaints.  The  Government  have 
preferred  a  less  desirable  and  straightforward  way,  which, 
however,  mixes  England  up  quite  as  inextricably  with 
Egyptian  government  and  Egyptian  responsibilities.  They 
can  with  brains  and  pluck  follow  that  way,  though  we 
reserve  judgment  on  the  point  whether  they  have  shown 
either  pluck  or  brains.  Till  the  negotiations  of  the  last 
few  months  are  made  known  by  something  better  than 
newspaper  rumour,  in  is  impossible  to  pronounce  on  this. 
But,  however  it  be,  they  have  by  their  recent  action  and 
inaction  been  adding  to  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities  of 
this  country ;  and,  next  to  an  intelligent  discharge  of  those 
liabilities  and  responsibilities,  an  accumulation — even  a 
blundering  accumulation — of  them  is  the  best  thing  to  hold 
Egypt  and  England  together.  This  simple  theorem  of  the 
science  of  human  life  is  illustrated  in  a  slightly  different 
way  by  every  tradesman  who  presents  his  bill  and  his  order 
book  as  alternatives  to  a  customer. 

In  respect  of  military  expenditure,  at  any  rate,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  care  that  the  British  taxpayer  shall  have 
ample  grounds  for  demanding  that  Egypt,  in  which  he  has 
spent  and  is  spending  so  much  money,  shall  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  greed  of  France  or  to  the  squabbles  of  an 
International  Commission.  No  sane  person,  probably,  has  ever 
thought  that  the  sums  recently  asked  for  Lord  Wolseley’s 
journey  to  Khartoum  would  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
promenade,  even  supposing  it  to  be  a  promenade.  We 
bring  no  charge  against  the  General  on  this  count.  His 
injudicious  professional  apologists,  and  the  foolish  people 
among  the  general  public  who  believe  that  adverse  comment 
on  some  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  eminently  un-English  freaks 
and  foibles  is  actuated  by  hidden  and  discreditable  motives, 
may,  if  they  please,  regard  disapproval  of  the  costly  and 
unnecessary  task  on  which  he  is  engaged  as  a  slight  thrown 
upon  him.  But  Lord  Wolseley  is  merely  executing  his 
commission,  and,  as  executive  leader  at  least,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  terms  arid  scope  of  that  commission.  It  is,  | 
however,  quite  obvious  that  his  work,  which  is  understood  to  j 
be  to  march  to  Khartoum  and  then  to  march  back  again, 
will  be  a  long  work,  and  a  costly  work,  and  a  work  exposed 
to  some  very  definite  though  not  certain  dangers.  Remark¬ 
ably'  little  is  known  about  the  details  of  it,  for  Lord 
W olseley’s  ability  in  managing  the  newspaper  correspondent 
is  one  of  his  qualities  for  which  we  have  an  unfeigned 
and  hearty  admiration.  The  enemy  is,  as  he  always  has 
been  since  the  destruction  of  the  Hicks  expedition,  very 
much  of  an  unknown  quantity,  and  though  there  is  scarcely 
the  slightest  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  Obeid  disaster,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  marmalade  and  the  inedieine- 
chests,  the  whale-boats  and  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  will 
safely  and  successfully  perform  the  journey  to  Khartoum 
and  the  journey  back  again.  That  they  will  not  perform  it 
either  speedily  or  cheaply  may  be  pronounced  without  any 
fear  of  being  contradicted  by  the  result,  unless,  of  course, 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  offer  of  mediation  is  accepted,  in 
which  case  all  will  be  well  at  once.  When  it  is  performed 
it  will  be  for  Englishmen  to  say  whether  they  are  content 
to  have  expended  three,  five,  seven,  ten,  or  fifteen  millions 
(certain  Abyssinian  and  Afghan  reminiscences  make  even 
the  last  sum  by  no  means  unlikely)  on  marmalade  and 
medicine-chests,  whale-boats  and  Canadian  voyageurs,  in 
order  that  the  European  Powers  may  play  at  administering 
Egypt  by  an  International  Committee,  or  that  France  may 
reap  where  England  has  sown. 


A  NEW  HORROR. 

rip  HE  addition  of  a  new  horror  to  the  shocking  sights  of 
JL  the  London  streets  calls  forth  a  protest  from  Lord 
Londesborough  in  Thursday’s  Times.  Public  feeling  has 
been  shocked  during  the  past  week  by  a  gratuitous  exhi¬ 
bition  which  we  cannot  but  characterize  as  wantonly  dis¬ 
gusting.  It  seems  that  an  enterprising  periodical,  with  a 
notion  of  appropriateness  which  will  have  escaped  most 
people,  has  issued,  by  way  of  a  special  Christmas  publica¬ 
tion,  a  story  of  the  dissecting-room,  which,  as  it  is  not  before 
us  for  review,  we  need  not  further  particularize.  In  order 
to  call  attention  to  this  piece,  “  board  men”  were  employed. 
We  have  seen  “board  men”  in  various  strange  and  even 
degrading  costumes.  We  have  seen  them  disguised  as 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things.  We  have,  and  not 
so  very  long  ago,  seen  girls  employed  as  “sandwiches.” 
But  London  was  paraded  this  week  by  a  procession  of  men 
dressed  to  look  as  like  unburied  corpses  as  possible.  Their 
boards  were  coffin-lids,  each  decorated  with  a  skull  and 
cross-bones.  On  their  heads  were  the  weepers  of  an  un¬ 
dertaker’s  mute.  By  this  extraordinary  means  was  the 
Christmas  number  mentioned  above  to  be  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  civilized  people.  It  seems  curious  that 
the  very  first  of  the  cadaverous  masqueraders  who  showed 
his  hideous  disguise  in  the  streets  was  not  at  once  arrested 
by  the  police.  If  public  decency  is  a  thing,  and  not  a 
mere  phrase,  why  were  these  wretched  creatures  permitted 
to  horrify  the  passers  by  1  Surely  the  law  is  strong  enough 
to  meet  such  a  case.  The  effect  of  the  ghastly  procession  on, 
say,  a  lady  in  delicate  health,  or  on  a  mourner  just  returned 
from  a  real — too  real- — funeral,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  some  kind  of  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  authorities— if  not  to  try 
how  far  the  law  will  permit  an  exemplary  penalty,  at  least 
to  prohibit  such  exhibitions  for  the  future.  Meanwhile, 
we  may  assure  the  editors,  proprietors,  and  publishers 
concerned  that  they  have  covered  themselves  with  a  very 
unenviable  notoriety,  and  have  excited,  by  the  solemn 
mockery  they  paraded  through  London,  a  feeling  such  as 
is  seldom  evoked,  even  by  outrage  and  insult  of  a  far  more 
real  character. 


AFRICAN  COASTS  AND  RIVERS. 

RINCE  BISMAR.CK  is  notoriously  not  fond  of  pub¬ 
lishing  State  Papers  ;  but  he  can  make  exceptions  on  oc¬ 
casions.  When  he  does,  it  is  usually  found  to  be  very  little  to 
the  pleasure  of  some  one  among  his  neighbours.  Within  the 
last  two  weeks  he  has  seen  cause  to  suspend  his  rule,  and 
this  time  the  sufferer  is  Great  Britain.  The  White-book 
produced  at  Berlin  in  carefully-arranged  instalments  is  in¬ 
teresting  for  various  reasons  to  this  country.  It  shows  in 
little  what  comes  of  a  colonial  policy  conducted  by  Ministers 
who  do  not  know  their  own  mind  and  who  have  a  profound 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  vague  phrases.  That  is  its  general 
historical  value,  and  it  is  capable  of  immediate  application. 
A  cursory  examination  of  the  extracts  published  in  English 
papers  will  help  the  intelligent  reader  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  policy  now  being  pur¬ 
sued  in  matters  of  more  importance  than  the  ownership  of 
Angra  Pequena.  The  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  have 
not,  it  may  be  supposed,  two  separate  methods.  They 
doubtless  behave,  or  try  to  behave,  to  Germany  in  other 
questions  just  as  they  did  during  the  transactions  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  White-book.  To  use  plain  language,  their 
method  in  these  affairs  was  one  of  shuffling,  dawdling, 
and  pettifogging  ending  with  abject  surrender.  Moreover, 
there  is  one  useful  piece  of  information  to  be  got  from  the 
White-book  which  will  serve  for  future  application.  If  the 
Prince’s  despatches  to  Count  Munster  or  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck  do  not  say  what  it  is  he  wishes  to  see  done  out  of 
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the  particular  region  in  dispute,  they  do  show  very  clearly 
what  it  is  that  he  will  not  stand.  He  docs  not  like 
shuffling,  he  will  not  be  kept  waiting  rudely  without  resent¬ 
ing  such  treatment,  and  he  will  not  be  frightened  hy  the 
barking  of  any  diplomatic  dog-in-the-manger.  To  he  sure, 
these  truths  should  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  to  any 
Minister  who  knew  what  has  happened  in  Europe  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  there  is  a  stamp  of  politician 
who  is  singularly  obtuse.  Unfortunately,  statesmen  of  that 
class  happen  to  have  the  direction  of  foreign  and  colonial 
affairs  in  this  country  for  the  present,  and  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  discovery  that  they  also  have  had  to  take 
their  place  among  the  many  who  have  been  chastised  with 
stripes  by  the  Chancellor.  It  is  unpleasant  to  learn  that 
England  has  been  put  even  for  a  short  time  in  the  position 
of  Italy  or  France ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  some  consolation 
to  be  got  from  the  White-book.  The  Angra  Pequena 
business  compares,  on  the  whole,  very  favourably  with  the 
Transvaal  surrender.  If  we  must  go  through  that  sort  of 
thing  to  keep  us  from  becoming  self-righteous  in  our  pos¬ 
session  of  the  most  virtuous  of  recorded  Prime  Ministers,  it 
is  better  to  be  caned  by  Prince  Bismarck  than  kicked  by 
the  Boers. 

The  story  told  in  the  White-book  begins  with  a  perfectly 
courteous  request  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  ends  with  a 
repetition  of  precisely  the  same  request  by  England.  In 
1883  the  German  Charge  d'affaires  asked  this  country  to  pro¬ 
tect  German  subjects  at  Angra  Pequena.  In  1884  Earl 
Granville  begged  Prince  Bismarck  to  protect  Englishmen 
in  that  very  region.  The  series  of  events  which  led  to  this 
complete  inversion  of  r61e  shows  what  an  admirable  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  temperate  statesman  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  It  is  this  department  which  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  whole  negotiation,  for  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  the  Foreign  Office  could  do  little  more  than  serve  as  a 
channel  of  communication.  When  the  correspondence  had 
once  started  in  this  way,  its  course  could  have  been  easily 
foretold  by  a  story-writer  of  average  skill  who  knew  his 
characters.  Lord  Derby,  being  called  upon  to  say  whether 
he  meant  to  eat  the  cabbage  himself,  and,  if  not,  whether 
he  could  show  reason  why  another  should  abstain,  answered 
in  the  usual  Colonial  Office  manner.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
told  that  England  could  not  undertake  to  protect  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  Angra  Pequena,  and  when  he  asked  what  it  did  mean 
to  do,  got  nothing  but  a  string  of  questions  as  to  his  own 
intentions.  For  nearly  a  year  the  matter  got  no  further,  and 
then  Prince  Bismarck  began  to  think  it  time  that  a  definite 
answer  was  given.  The  German  Charge  d'affaires  was  in¬ 
structed  to  get  a  statement  of  some  sort  out  of  the  English 
Ministry,  and  he  plainly  asked  whether  it  laid  claim  to  any 
territory  north  of  the  Orange  River.  Lord  Granville, 
having  consulted  his  colleague  of  the  Colonial  Office,  an¬ 
swered,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  source 
of  his  inspiration,  yes  and  no.  Germany  was  given  to 
understand  that  England  claimed  no  territory  north  of  the 
Orange  River  except  Walfisch  Bay,  and  would  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  safety  of  any  foreign  trader,  but  that  it 
would  consider  any  attempt  of  a  foreign  Government  to 
protect  its  subjects  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Meanwhile, 
Prince  Bismarck  was  asked  to  wait  for  the  report  of  a 
naval  officer,  in  hope  that  some  middle  course  which  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and  therefore  acceptable  to 
Lord  Derby’s  well-balanced  mind,  might  be  found.  This 
method  has  been  found  to  answer  very  well  with  feeble  little 
deputations,  but  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  German 
Chancellor  must  have  convinced  him  that  the  ruck  of 
Ministers  have  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since 
he  made  his  mind  up  as  to  their  general  fatuity  at 
Frankfort  some  five-and- thirty  years  ago.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  polite  as  usual,  and  simply  asked  the  English 
Government  what  that  rigmarole  meant.  Of  course  he 
got  no  answer,  and  then  he  took  action  by  sending  a 
ship  of  war  to  the  Damara  coast,  and  proclaiming  it  under 
German  protection.  When  this  had  been  done,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  what  the  expected  report  of  the  naval  officer 
amounted  to.  It  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  Cape 
Government  was  going  to  annex  the  very  territory  England 
had  just  declared  to  form  no  part  of  the  Empire.  This  stroke 
was,  we  incline  to  think,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  He  is  quite  able  to  do  nothing,  and  also  to  pour 
forth  arguments  for  doing  nothing,  in  the  style  of  the 
statesman  whose  eloquence  flowed  in  one  weak,  washy,  ever¬ 
lasting  flood.  But  to  refuse  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  then 
to  set'  a  subordinate  to  do  it,  to  wash  one’s  hands  of  the 
responsibility,  and  try  to  profit  by  the  act,  to  show  one’s 


virtue  by  changing  the  name  and  not  the  thing,  was  a 
combination  so  exquisite,  that  it  proves  tho  intervention 
of  a  greater  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  end  of  course  came  speedily,  and  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Prince  Bismarck  exploded,  and  then 
followed  the  inevitable  surrender.  Poor  Lord  Granville, 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  whipping-boy  by  this 
time,  took  his  snubbing,  asked  Germany  to  be'  good  to 
Englishmen  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angra  Pequena, 
and  whimpered  out  something  about  there  having  been  a 
misunderstanding.  And  so  there  had  ;  but  it  was  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  character  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

With  the  light  afforded  by  this  correspondence  (which 
defenders  of  the  Foreign  Office  say  is  not  complete,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  it  can  be  mended  by  any  addition), 
it  is  easier  to  guess  at  what  is  coming  out  of  the  Congo  Con¬ 
ference.  For  the  moment  the  Conference  is  really  in  suspense. 
It  has  still  to  argue  out  the  question  of  sovereignty,  and  much 
depends  on  the  decisions  it  may  come  to.  The  arguments 
on  this  point  will  not  be  officially  left  to  the  Conference. 
It  has  decided,  or  Prince  Bismarck  has  decided  for  it,  that 
it  is  not  competent  to  settle  the  rights  of  the  various 
Powers  represented.  Not  the  less,  these  rights  will  be 
definitely  formulated,  and  the  German  Chancellor  will 
have  his  say  on  them  before  the  Conference  separates 
finally.  So  great  a  statesman  as  Prince  Bismarck,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  immense  power  of  Germany,  can  enforce 
a  settlement  if  he  chooses ;  and  he  will  not  be  true  to  his 
past  if  he  allows  the  delegates  to  separate  before  coming 
to  a  distinct  understanding  on  every  question  which  is 
likely  to  arise.  Up  to  the  present  the  chief  result  of  the 
Conference  has  been  the  recognition  by  England  and  France 
of  the  International  Association.  By  recognizing  it  they 
have  made  it  certain  that  a  State  of  a  very  anomalous  kind 
will  be  established  on  the  Upper  Congo.  It  has  now  to  bo 
decided  what  the  limits  of  that  State  are  to  be.  As  regards 
the  interior,  the  task  is  easy  enough,  particularly  as  years 
must  pass  before  effect  can  be  given  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Conference.  The  border  of  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Congo  will  be  less  easy  to  settle.  In  that  region  France  is 
advancing  claims  which  would  make  it  practically  master 
of  the  situation.  If  the  International  Association  is  to  be 
left  to  fight  its  own  battles,  the  dispute  will  soon  be 
ended.  To  judge,  however,  from  Prince  Bismarck’s  action 
in  the  matter  of  Angra  Pequena,  the  Association  will  not 
be  left  alone.  He  has  recognized  the  French  right  of  pre¬ 
emption  in  the  territory  of  the  Association,  but  he  can 
have  no  wish  to  hasten  the  date  of  its  exercise.  His 
chief  object  is  to  secure  the  interests  of  Germans,  and  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  respected  by  a  feeble  trading 
Company  than  by  a  rival  Power,  he  can  have  no  wish  to 
support  the  excessive  claims  of  France.  In  this  respect  his 
activity  is,  happily,  likely  to  work  for  our  advantage,  since 
we  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  estab¬ 
lishing  an  administration  which  will  be  interested  in  keeping 
open  the  road  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 


HOUSING  THE  POOR  AT  NAPLES. 

IT  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the  times  that 
men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  can  join  together  in  organ¬ 
izing,  on  a  national  scale,  the  means  by  which  the  poor  can 
be,  not  merely  “  relieved,”  but  put  in  such  a  position  that 
they  can  help  themselves  to  a  happier  lot  than  has  been 
formerly  possible  to  them.  The  pressure  is  felt  in  Italy 
no  less  than  in  Germany  or  England.  The  increased 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws,  the  better  understanding  of 
the  economic  facts  which  affect  the  well-being  of  com¬ 
munities,  the  growth  of  common  bonds  between  high  and 
low,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  diffused  sense  that  there 
is  a  duty  owing  by  those  well  off  in  the  world  to  thoso 
less  lucky,  have  combined  to  make  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  one  that  must  be  dealt  with,  not 
only  by  private  charity,  but  by  statesmen  and  Parlia¬ 
ments.  In  England  the  ground  for  such  a  reform  has  been 
already  prepared  by  the  works  of  eminent  writers,  and  by 
the  silent,  self-denying  efforts  of  those  who  have  long  been 
labouring  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
classes.  It  must  occur  to  any  one  who  looks  over  the  names 
of  the  Commission  now  sitting  in  England  on  the  subject 
how  widely  representative  they  are, ’and  how  general  must 
be  the  interest  now  felt  in  the  matter.  We  have  now 
in  England  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  the  practical 
machinery  for  curing  the  evil  has  to  be  devised,  and-  have 
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left  far  behind  ns  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  open 
people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  evil  which,  if  not 
curable,  at  any  rate  is  capable  of  being  greatly  lessened,  and 
one  which  Governments  can  do  a  good  deal  to  lessen.  It  is 
just  now  especially  interesting,  therefore,  to  notice  any 
instance  in  which  a  foreign  Government  is  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  same  problem. 

The  cholera  epidemic  in  the  South  of  Europe  fell  on  no 
city  so  severely  as  on  Naples.  Those  who  know  the  city, 
and  may  have  chanced  to  visit  its  slums,  can  understand 
how  great  the  need  is  of  a  radical  change  in  the  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  places  in  London, 
or  other  large  towns  in  England,  which  at  first  sight  look  as 
bad  as  anything  to  be  found  at  Naples  ;  but  on  further  in¬ 
quiry  it  is  found  that  the  elementary  laws  of  health  and  of 
decent  life  are  at  least  recognized  and,  to  some  extent, 
carried  out  here  even  in  the  lowest  quarters,  while  they  are 
wholly  wanting  there.  People  accustomed  to  such  a  life  as 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  poor  need  some  great  shock  to 
awaken  them  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  ;  and  the  terrible 
visit  of  the  cholera,  the  panic  among  the  people,  the  flight 
of  all  foreigners,  the  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  inhabitants 
caused  by  their  absence,  have  made  the  state  of  the  city 
a  question  of  public  and  national  importance.  On  several 
recent  occasions,  and  notably  in  the  case  of  Florence,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  central  Government  to  come  to  the 
support  of  the  municipalities.  In  Florence  the  difficulties 
were  financial,  and  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
transference  of  the  capital  from  that  city  to  Rome.  In 
Naples  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  due  in  part  to  the  care¬ 
less  nature  of  the  people,  and  in  greater  part  to  the  ignorant 
and  despotic  misrule  which  prevailed  there  for  centuries,  and 
which  shaped  the  habits  of  the  people  to  be  such  as  we  now 
find  them.  Already, however, the  change, sinceNaples  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  has  been  enormous;  and  those 
who  visit  the  city,  even  after  an  interval  of  only  ten  years, 
are  surprised  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  The 
lazzaroni  are  now  common  beggars  and  loafers,  and  no 
longer,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty 
and  of  the  Bourbons,  an  important  factor  in  Neapolitan 
politics.  Much  has  been  done  already  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  of  Naples — partly  by  private  benevolence, 
partly  by  such  education  as  has  been  introduced  into  the 
popular  schools,  partly  by  the  habits  of  order  and  the  sense 
of  duty  forced  on  the  masses  of  the  people  by  universal 
military  service.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Naples 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and,  along  with 
Genoa  and  Venice,  one  of  the  three  chief  outlets  of  foreign 
trade.  It  is  natural,  accordingly,  that  the  local  concerns 
should  be  deserving  of  more  than  common  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  national  Government. 

The  Bill  which  is  intended  to  meet  the  evils  complained 
of  begins  by  the  general  statement  that  the  sanitary  state 
of  Naples  is  a  matter  of  public  importance,  and  that  the 
drainage,  the  opening  of  new  streets,  the  destruction  of  un¬ 
healthy  buildings  and  so  forth,  shall  be  carried  out  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Government. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  are  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the 
municipality,  and  the  city  itself  is  to  be  put  thoroughly  in 
order  at  the  end,  at  latest,  of  twelve  years.  Then  follow  the 
financial  proposals,  of  which  the  two  chief  points  to  be 
noticed  are  that  the  sum  intended  to  be  spent  is  four  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  that  in  general,  and  subject  to  various 
limitations,  the  responsibility  will  be  shared  between  the 
municipality  and  the  Government,  each  taking  the  half  of 
it.  The  powers  which  the  Bill  confers  on  the  public  autho¬ 
rities  are  very  large.  Whatever,  in  fact,  has  proved  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people — whether  it  be  the  water  supply 
(which  is  as  bad  in  Naples  as  it  is  good  in  Rome),  or  the 
drainage,  or  the  houses  in  which  the  people  live — is  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  proposed  law.  Free  action  is  left  to 
the  public  officers  as  to  what  they  shall  do  and  what  they 
shall  not  do.  Penalties  are  to  be  inflicted  on  owners  or 
other  responsible  persons  who  fail  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill.  If  they  refuse  to  do  what  the  law 
prescribes,  the  work  will  be  done  for  them,  and  the  cost  will 
be  charged  to  them  twice  over.  But  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  project  of  the  Italian  Ministry  is  the 
clause  which  enables  the  Government,  when  and  where  they 
think  it  necessary,  to  apply  to  any  of  the  cities  or  communes 
in  the  country  the  same  rules  established  for  Naples.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  any  Italian  city  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  this  clause.  The  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  in  Italy  have  been  many  of  them  sinks  of  corruption. 
The  best  men  in  the  country,  and  the  best  pait  of  the  public 


press  of  Italy,  have  long  denounced  the  evil ;  and  that  the 
central  Government  should  have  a  voice  in  the  reform  of 
those  municipalities  is  assuredly  a  good  thing.  The  calamity 
which  has  befallen  Naples  will  have  been  not  without  its 
compensating  advantages,  since  it  has  called  in  a  practical 
way  the  attention  of  those  who  govern  the  country  to  the 
I  general  question  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

The  Report  which  the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  Signor 
Depretis,  prefixes  to  the  law  is  conceived  in  an  excellent 
j  spirit.  He  begins  by  saying  that,  as  the  question  involves 
I  many  local  and  technical  questions,  it  is  wise  only  to  lay  * 
down  certain  general  rules,  which  leave  those  competent  to 
judge  of  the  particular  circumstances  free  to  act  accordingly, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  leave  the  Government  free 
to  exercise,  when  needful,  its  own  control.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  special  conditions  of  Naples,  and  to  recall 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  city  has  inherited  from  former 
Governments  many  of  the  evils  from  which  it  still  suffers,  and 
that,  as  it  had  become  part  of  the  common  country,  the  other 
members,  once  scattered  but  now  united,  of  Italy,  should  bear 
their  share  in  aiding  it.  The  finances  of  Naples  have  been 
long  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ;  and  the  Government  finds 
it  impossible  to  do  less  than  take  half  a  share  in  the  expenses 
needful  for  reorganizing  the  city.  Into  the  details  of  the 
scheme  we  cannot  enter  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  notice  that, 
while  our  own  municipalities  are  running  up  debts  with  a 
freedom  which  is  somewhat  astonishing,  and  against  which 
protests  have  been  often  raised,  the  Italian  Government 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  controlling  and  sanctioning 
any  such  loans  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  great 
public  works  like  those  proposed  in  Naples.  The  example 
of  Florence,  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  an  uncontrolled 
municipality  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  and  touches  too 
nearly  the  pockets  of  the  Italian  taxpayer  to  be  disregarded 
in  the  case  of  Naples. 

How  full  of  difficulties  the  question  is  in  Italy,  as  in 
England,  the  Report  of  Signor  Depretis  shows.  But  there 
is  no  time  to  wait.  “  All  the  facts,”  he  says,  “  should  be 
“  the  subject  of  a  general  law.  But  the  case  is  urgent;  and, 

“  under  present  circumstances,  the  Government,  rather  than 
“  assume  the  responsibility  of  delay,  proposes  to  ask  for  the 
“  freedom  to  lay  down  the  most  essential  rules.”  The  rest 
is  to  be  a  matter  for  further  study  and  action.  In  Naples, 
and  in  Italy  generally,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  which  now  touches  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
world,  are  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
government  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  that 
the  best  laws  may  be  frustrated  by  a  bad  administration  of 
them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  central  Government, 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  demands  a  share  in  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  projected  reforms,  and  declines 
to  leave  them  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  city  itself.  But  it  is 
at  last  recognized  that  a  great  work  has  to  be  undertaken, 
that  the  largest  city  in  Italy  cannot  be  left  in  squalor  and 
misery,  and  that  measures  must  be  adopted  without  delay 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
words  for  friends  of  Italy  that  could  be  listened  to  are  that 
the  First  Minister  should  say  that  something,  not  intended 
to  flatter  national  vanity,  but  to  do  real  and  solid  good  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  must  be  attended  to  “  without 
“  delay.” 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  FOR  LONDON. 

THE  meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Monday  did  not  come  to  any  very  definite  con¬ 
clusion  ;  neither  could  this  under  the  circumstances  be 
expected ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  held,  and  did  conclude 
that  the  scheme  before  it  should  in  some  way  be  proceeded 
with,  established  one  or  two  not  insignificant  things.  In 
the  first  place,  everyone  who  attended  stood  thereby  pledged 
(though  one  or  two  of  the  speakers  forgot  it)  to  propositions 
which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows  : — 

i.  There  ought  to  be  a  Teaching  University  in  London. 

2.  Examination  and  teaching  ought  not  to  be  sundered. 

3.  In  the  government  of  this  University  teachers  ought 
to  be  represented. 

4.  Existing  centres  of  higher  education  ought  to  become 
members  of  this  University,  saving  their  internal  autonomy  ; 
to  be,  in  fact,  its  colleges,  related  to  it  somewhat  as  colleges 
are  related  to  the  University  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

5.  In  particular  the  alliance  of  the  professional  teaching 
authorities  ought  to  be  secured. 

These  objects  have  met,  within  a  time  very  short  with 
regard  to  their  importance  and  novelty,  with  an  amount 
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and  a  weight  of  consent  that  may  certainly  be  called  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  grave  difficulties 
of  detail  should  be  perceived  to  lie  ahead.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  there  should  already  be  so  much  agreement  in 
principle.  A  Report  framed  by  a  Sub  committee  (the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  now  virtually  public  property)  has  laid 
out  the  lines  on  which  it  is  thought  construction  may  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  document  was  purposely  framed  in  wide  and 
elastic  terms ;  and,  exercising  a  caution  perhaps  not  exces¬ 
sive,  even  if  abundant,  the  meeting  of  the  general  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  adopt  but  simply  “  received  ”  it,  with 
whatever  measure  of  general  assent  the  fact  of  reception 
may  imply.  Further  consideration  is  reserved,  and  wili  no 
doubt  be  carefully  given. 

London  has  many  teaching  institutions  of  the  first  rank, 
or  prevented  from  being  of  the  first  rank  only  by  accidental 
hindrances,  and  yet  is  the  only  great  European  capital 
which  is  without  a  University  in  the  old  and  strict  sense. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  plan  of  founding  a  teaching  Uni¬ 
versity  was  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  theological  discord, 
and  the  result  was  the  existing  University  of  London.  A 
recent  writer,  using  language  which  we  neither  approve  nor 
condemn,  has  said  that  this  body,  not  being  a  University, 
and  having  nothing  particular  to  do  with  London,  would 
more  fitly  be  named  the  Imperial  Examining  Board.  True 
it  is  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  the  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  London  for  twenty-three  years  ;  true  it  may 
be  that  Dr.  Carpenter  was  (as  his  speech  on  Mouday.gave  it 
to  be  understood)  the  best  of  possible  Registrars  in  the  best 
of  possible  Universities.  True  it  is  also  that,  while  this 
body  regulates  examinations  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  from  Sydney  to  Toronto,  it  has  no  teachers,  no 
power  under  its  charter  to  undertake  teaching,  and  no 
definite  relation  to  the  teaching  institutions  of  London.  No 
one  denies  that  it  has  done  excellent  work  in  maintaining, 
through  the  standard  of  its  examinations,  a  high  level  of 
aim  and  attainment  in  many  centres  of  education.  But, 
with  its  present  constitution,  the  people  of  London  itself  are 
those  whom  the  University  of  London  helps  least.  We  have 
here  plenty  of  teaching  power,  plenty  of  desire  for  knowledge, 
plenty  of  competition  and  stimulus  of  every  kind.  The 
thing  needful  is  organization,  the  making  of  a  body  out  of 
the  scattered  members.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  pre¬ 
sent  University  of  London,  assuming  it  to  have  the  will,  has 
not  the  power  to  initiate  or  to  conduct. 

The  movement  for  a  Teaching  University  is  necessarily 
started,  then,  from  outside  of  the  present  examining  one. 
And,  as  no  outsider  is  entitled  to  predict  what  the  opinion 
or  action  of  the  Senate  in  Burlington  House  may  be,  so  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  to  formulate  in  detail  any  plan  of 
fusion  or  federation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  whole 
course  of  the  movement  must  ultimately  depend  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Burlington  House  governing  body.  The 
Examining  University  is  in  possession,  and  probably  no  one 
thinks  that  the  mere  setting  up  of  a  new  and  distinct  Teach¬ 
ing  University,  without  regard  to  the  existence  and  services 
of  the  former,  would  be  courteous  or  convenient.  Either  a 
fusion  or  a  very  close  federal  alliance  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  arrangement.  Of  course  the  imperial  examining 
functions  of  the  University  of  London,  as  now  constituted, 
would  be  saved  harmless.  The  problem  will  be  how  to 
expand  the  constitution  so  as,  with  the  least  possible  dis¬ 
turbance,  to  make  room  for  active  relations  to  teaching  and 
for  a  local  quasi-collegiate  system  in  virtue  of  which  the 
University  shall  be  not  only  in,  but  for,  London.  It  is  not 
easy ;  but  with  good  will  harder  things  have  been  done. 
Much  tact  and  judgment  will  be  required  in  working  out 
the  negotiations.  There  are  delicate  points  which  it  could 
only  do  harm  even  to  mention  at  this  stage.  But  it  will 
be  strange  if  London  shows  itself  less  capable  of  new 
growth  and  activity  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  no  acceptable  basis  of 
negotiation  may  be  found,  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  University  may  confront  the  promoters  of  the  Teaching 
University  with  a  bare  non  possumus.  That  is  an  event  so 
much  to  be  deprecated  that  we  do  not  choose  to  speculate 
on  it  beforehand.  Only  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it 
would  by  any  means  put  an  end  to  the  movement  now 
afoot.  Under  one  or  another  name,  in  one  or  another 
shape,  the  foundation  of  a  Teaching  University  for  London 
is  an  idea  which  has  already  gained  too  much  spread  and 
vitality  to  be  defeated  by  a  rebuff  at  the  outset. 

For  this  is  not  a  project  of  visionaries  or  mere  theoretical 
reformers,  but  of  persons  actively  concerned  in  education. 
Not  only  from  University  College  and  King’s  College- 


Colleges  which  now  for  two  generations  go  longing  for  a 
University  whereof  they  shall  be  real  members — but  from 
the  great  medical  schools  of  London,  there  is  already  forth¬ 
coming  a  great  weight  of  support.  Concerning  the  law 
schools  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  organized  within  themselves, 
it  is  fitting  to  speak  more  cautiously.  But  the  names 
of  Lord  Justice  Bowen  and  the  Solicitor-Generai,  on  the 
general  Committee,  and  the  presence  of  Lord  Justice  Fry 
as  the  mover  of  the  main  resolution  on  Monday,  show 
that  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  reason  to  despair  of  success 
in  this  quarter.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  Teaching 
University  would  not  attempt  to  touch  the  administrative 
functions  of  any  legal  or  medical  authority.  The  teach¬ 
ing  now  given  under  such  authorities  would  become  part 
of  the  University  scheme — somewhat  as  many  College 
lectures  are  now  practically  University  lectures  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  —  and  these  authorities  would  or  would 
not,  as  they  thought  fit,  effect  a  fusion,  total  or  partial,  of 
their  own  special  examinations  with  the  University  ones. 
We  suggested  some  time  ago  that  the  Oxford  B.C.L. 
degree  should  be  accepted  as  dispensing  from  further  exami¬ 
nation  for  call  to  the  Bar.  Steps — -though  partial  ones— 
have  already  been  taken  in  that  direction.  And  we  do  not 
see  why  the  corresponding  examination  in  the  new  Teaching 
University,  regulated  by  a  body  in  which  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  would  have  great  weignt,  should  not  be 
accepted  in  the  same  fashion.  But  that  would  be  wholly 
for  the  decision  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  existing  teachers  in  London 
institutions  might  suffer  in  position  if  a  new  University 
Professoriate  were  created,  as  it  were,  over  their  heads.  In 
the  first  place,  no  such  thing  could  be  done  until  funds  to 
endow  new  professorships  were  forthcoming.  When  the 
money  is  there,  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  the  spending  of  it. 
In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  any  possible 
governing  body  of  a  Teaching  University  in  London  would 
spend  money  in  establishing  more  teachers  for  branches  of 
learning  already  well  provided  for.  Existing  professors  and 
teachers  of  like  rank  would  rather  have  the  position  now 
held  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  by  a  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  who  is  attached  to  a  college  and  is  an  ex-officio  Fellow 
of  it.  Thus  in  a  new  or  expanded  University  Mr.  Bryce, 
to  take  a  concrete  example,  would  be  Inns  of  Court  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Roman  Law,  and  Mr.  Church  would  be  Univer¬ 
sity  College  Professor  of  Latin.  We  venture  to  think  there 
would  even  be  less  friction  in  the  conjoint  working  of  the 
College  and  University  system  than  there  is  in  the  older 
Universities;  London  would  start  at  once  from  a  more 
advanced  point,  for  reasons  which  it  would  now  be  too  long 
to  explain.  In  any  case,  when  once  we  are  clear  that  a 
thing  is  worth  doing,  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome. 
The  Greeks  took  Troy  by  trying — though  not  till  after  they 
had  held  a  good  many  meetings,  not  always  orderly.  We 
trust  that  the  Association  for  promoting  a  London  Teaching 
University  will  talk  less  than  the  assemblies  of  the 
Achaians,  and  will  accomplish  its  purpose  in  considerably 
less  than  ten  years. 


MR.  COURTNEY’S  CRUSADE. 

IT  may  safely  be  said,  we  think,  that  if  between  now  and 
next  Session  the  English  public  are  not  completely  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  views  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
school,  Mr.  Courtney  may  well  give  them  up  as  unteach- 
able.  We  are  not  sure  that  his  moral  disappointment  on 
being  thus  forced  to  abandon  them  to  a  reprobate  mind 
on  this  question  would  be  without  its  intellectual  com¬ 
pensations.  Mr.  Courtney’s  is  not,  we  fear,  a  disposition 
which  would  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  Professor 
Blackie.  His  attitude  towards  lower  intelligences  is,  from 
the  mental — of  course  not  the  moral — point  of  view,  a  little 
Mephistophelian.  Scorn  is  a  mood  not  altogether  disagree¬ 
able  to  him,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  his  platform  calculations  closely  followed  and  in¬ 
stantly  apprehended  by  bis  hearers  would  be  keener  than 
is  his  manifest  pleasure  in  holding  up  their  deficiencies  of 
mental  arithmetic  to  the  ridicule  of  their  quicker  or  less 
candid  companions.  We  are  far  from  insinuating  that  Mr. 
Courtney  is  any  less  eagerly  desirous  of  the  triumph  of 
his  theory  than  Mr.  Shandy  was  of  his ;  but  he  is  certainly 
less  impatient  than  was  that  philosopher  of  finding  himself 
“  master  of  one  of  the  finest  trains  of  reasoning  in  the 
“  world  ”  which  yet  for  the  soul  of  him  he  cannot  beat  into 
the  heads  of  those  whom  he  is  seeking  to  convince.  On  the 
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contrary,  Mr.  Courtney  appears  to  us  rather  to  relish  the 
situation;  and,  to  be  sure,  he  positively  revelled  in  it  the 
other  day  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Henry  Heap  of  that  city  will 
not  again  want  to  know  why  the  returning  officer  would  have 
to  divide  the  votes  by  six  when  there  are  five  persons  to  be 
elected  ;  nor  will  the  gentleman  who  maintained — or  rather 
who  was  driven  by  the  masterly  arithmetician  on  the  platform 
to  the  logical  conclusion — that  inequality  of  areas  is  the  sole 
cause  of  a  minority  of  electors  returning  a  majority  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  venture  a  second  time  to  uphold  that  exploded 
theory.  Mr.  Courtney  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  this 
inconsiderate  caviller  that,  taking  650  constituencies  of 
5,000  electors  each,  you  can  easily  so  dispose  of  their  votes 
as  to  give  1,577,500  Conservative  electors  a  majority  of  150 
in  Parliament  over  1,672,500  Liberals.  “  Where,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  triumphant  calculator,  “  where  is  the  gentleman 
“  at  the  end  of  the  hall  who  said  that  it  depends  on  in- 
“  equality  of  areas  1  ”  El  i-es])onsum  est  ab  omnibus,  Non 
est  inventus. 

But  though  the  gentleman  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
though  we  certainly  have  no  ambition  to  fill  his  place,  we 
may  yet  point  out  to  Mr.  Courtney  that  the  relevancy  of 
bis  hypothetical  case  to  the  actual  grievance  from  which 
lie  started — namely,  the  false  result  yielded,  as  is  alleged,  by 
the  general  election  of  1874 — has  not  been  established. 
Of  course  it  must  be  admitted,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
that  a  minority  of  electors  can  return  a  majority  of 
representatives  for  a  series  of  numerically  equal  con¬ 
stituencies  ;  and  the  truth,  perhaps,  might  be  more 
surely  brought  home  to  the  understandings  of  a  mixed 
audience  by  an  orator  who  would  so  far  condescend  to  their 
weaknesses  as  to  deal  in  units  instead  of  thousands.  Even 
the  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  hall  might  have  been  more 
speedily  silenced  by  explaining  to  him  that  if  twenty-five 
men  are  divided  into  five  constituencies  of  five  electors  each, 
and  if  there  be  three  Conservatives  to  two  Liberals  in  each 
of  the  first  three  constituencies,  and  four  Liberals  to  one 
Conservative  in  each  of  the  last  two,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  eleven  Conservatives  will  return  three  members  against 
the  two  returned  by  the  fourteen  Liberals.  The  practical 
question,  however,  was  whether  the  anomaly  which  the 
election  of  1874  is  alleged  to  have  exhibited — for  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevee,  it  must  be  remembered,  persists  in  questioning 
the  figures — was,  in  fact,  due  or  not  due  to  the  inequality 
of  areas.  If  the  unfortunate  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  had  confined  himself  to  the  strictly  limited  proposition 
that  such  inequality  was,  in  fact,  its  cause,  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  majority  obtained  by  the  Conservatives  in 
1874  was  no  inaccurate  exponent  of  the  average  proportion 
of  Conservative  to  Liberal  electors  in  the  various  consti¬ 
tuencies,  taking  the  small  with  the  large,  Sir.  Courtney 
would  have  found  more  difficulty  in  reducing  him  to  silence. 
Nay,  emboldened  by  impunity,  he  might  even  have  mounted 
the  platform  and  pointed  out  that,  if  our  twenty-five  electors 
aforesaid  were  divided  into  three  small  constituencies  of  four 
electors  each,  and  one  large  constituency  of  thirteen,  then, 
although  twelve  Conservatives  might  here  return  three 
members  against  the  one  returned  by  thirteen  Liberals,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  to  be  observed  that  against 
the  one  large  constituency  in  which  the  Liberals  stood  to  the 
Conservatives  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  three,  there  would 
have  to  be  set  three  times  as  many  small  constituencies  in  which 
the  Conservatives  exceeded  their  opponents  in  the  nearly 
equal  ratio  of  three  to  one.  In  short,  if  one  constituency’s 
vote,  whatever  its  numerical  strength,  is  to  be  deemed  as 
good  as  another’s,  and  this,  whether  Radicals  and  Propor¬ 
tional  Representationists  like  it  or  not,  has  hitherto  been  the 
theory  of  our  representative  system,  there  is  no  anomaly  in 
any  apparent  victory  of  minorities  over  majorities  which  is 
simply  due  to  the  varieties  of  magnitude  of  the  electoral  unit. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  to  be  effected  by  the  Redis¬ 
tribution  Bill  these  varieties  will  disappear,  but,  even  after 
the  explanation  which  they  may  afford  of  the  anomaly 
which  so  offends  Mr.  Courtney  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  not 
be  at  all  prepared  to  admit  that  that  anomaly  itself  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  intolerable  grievance.  If  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  equal  constituencies  returns  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  by  means  of  an  aggregate  minority  of  votes  be  really 
an  intolerable  grievance,  the  logical  conclusion  appears  to  us 
to  be  not  that  an  elaborate  plan  of  proportional  voting  should 
be  inti’oduced,  but  that  the  principle  of  arbitrarily  dividing 
the  whole  electorate  into  groups  must  itself  be  unsound,  and 
should  be  abandoned.  Por  the  anomaly  in  question  has 
nothing — though  Mr.  Courtney  and  his  school  persistently 
treat  it  as  though  it  had  something — to  do  with  the  repre¬ 


sentation  of  minorities.  It  is  a  case  of  the  non-representa¬ 
tion  of  the  majority,  and  this  could  certainly  be  most 
effectively  guarded  against  by  allowing  the  whole  country  to 
vote  as  one  undivided  electoral  body,  which  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  The  truth  is  that,  if  we  steadily  decline  to  look 
at  the  electoral  personce  which  we  ourselves  create,  and  are 
perpetually  resolving  them  into  their  component  elements, 
we  shall  never  be  without  some  anomaly  to  complain  of. 
Having  once  parcelled  out  our  constituencies,  the  only  sen¬ 
sible  and  practical  thing  is  to  treat  them  as  so  many  per¬ 
sons — “  individuals  ”  in  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the 
word — and  decline  an)-  electoral  arithmetician’s  invitations 
to  break  up  their  personalities  into  a  mere  atomic  concourse 
of  votes. 

Above  all,  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to 
attempt  the  remedy  of  the  so-called  anomalies  which  appear 
on  “  going  behind  ”  the  votes  of  the  constituencies  by  any 
methods  so  imperfectly  framed  on  that  which  was  experi¬ 
mentally  tried  the  other  night  at  Manchester.  We  have 
again  and  again  listened  to  expositions  of  the  system  of 
transferring  the  “  surplus  votes  ”  of  one  candidate  to 
another,  and  we  have  been  more  and  more  reminded  by 
them  of  the  venerable  story  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
resisted  their  cabman’s  demand  of  an  additional  sixpence  for 
the  “  extra  person,”  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to 
point  out  that  extra  person.  We  find  precisely  the  same 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  a  candidate’s  “  surplus  votes.”  One 
thousand  electors  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  (i)  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (2) ;  another  thousand  for  Mr.  Gladstone  (1) 
and  Lord  Hautington  (2) ;  a  third  thousand  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  (i)  and  Mr.  Childers (2).  Any  numbers  over 
two  thousand  will  elect  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  therefore,  a  thousand  votes  less  one  of  dis¬ 
tributable  surplus.  To  whom  are  they  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  ?  To  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  Lord  Hartington,  or  to 
Mr.  Childers  ?  For  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  tried  the  other  night,  the  only  answer  to  this  question 
is  the  utterly  absurd  one  that  the  surplus  is  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  those  candidates  whose  names  appear  as  (2) 
on  those  999  ballot-papers  bearing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name 
as  (1)  which  happen  to  come  up  last  in  the  counting.  If 
this  were  the  principle  of  procedure  in  the  Manchester  ex¬ 
periment,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  “  several  gentlemen  ” 
asked  at  the  close  of  the  poll  that  “the  voting  cards  should 
“  all  be  shuffled,  and  a  fresh  count  taken,”  some  of  them 
expressing  the  opinion  that  this  would  bring  about  a  diffe¬ 
rent  result  as  affecting  the  position  of  the  candidates.  The 
experiment  suggested,  however,  though  no  doubt  a  highly 
interesting  one,  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  exigencies 
of  an  actual  political  contest.  There  would  be  some  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  allowinga  defeated  candidate  to  demand  a  “fresh  deal ” 
if  he  did  not  get  what  he  considered  a  sufficiently  good  hand 
the  first  time  ;  and  the  finality  of  the  process  is,  moreover, 
not  clearly  indicated  by  anything  in  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  An  arbitrary  limit  might,  of  course,  be 
imposed  on  the  number  of  challenges — as,  for  instance,  on 
the  “  three  shies  a  penny  ”  principle — but  it  would  be  sure  not 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  We  hesitate,  of  course,  to 
say  that  Mr.  Courtney’s  organizing  ability  would  be  unable 
to  surmount  the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  theoretically  possible  so  to  classify  the  votes 
as  to  eliminate  the  element  of  pure  chance  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  surplus.  But  would  not  each  returning  officer 
require  an  army  of  clerks  in  order  to  reduce  theory  to 
practice?  That  is  another  unanswered  question  which 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  a  reply. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  GRANT. 

SIX  months  ago  Edinburgh,  and  especially  Edinburgh 
University,  were  the  scenes  of  remarkable  and  historical 
rejoicings.  Other  Universities  have  attained  much  greater 
antiquity  than  an  age  of  three  hundred  years,  but  none  have 
ever  celebrated  their  tercentenaries,  nor  any  other  date, 
with  so  much  magnificence.  Distinguished  people,  poets, 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  came  together,  as  the  Principal 
humorously  said,  “  like  the  gods  to  the  wedding  of  Peleus 
“  and  Thetis.”  The  students  behaved  very  well,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment.  Now  a  severe  blow  has 
fallen  on  the  youngest,  but  perhaps  the  most  important,  of 
the  Scotch  Universities.  Edinburgh  has  lost,  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  a  Principal  apparently  cast  by 
nature  for  the  important  academic  part  which  he  played  so 
much  to  the  profit  of  learning  and  social  life  in  Scotland. 
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Sir  Alexander  Grant  was,  indeed,  almost  the  ideal  head 
of  a  Scotch  University,  lie  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
came  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Scotch  family,  but  he 
had  none  of  the  narrowness  which  sometimes,  perhaps 
inevitably,  besets  Scotchmen  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  the  capital  of  a  country  that  is  daily  invaded  by 
the  influences  of  its  Southern  neighbour.  These  invasions, 
good  or  bad,  the  home-keeping  Scot  is  apt  to  resist 
with  petulant  contempt,  and  his  patriotism,  which  is  an 
excellent  thing,  merges  into  narrow  local  jealousy,  which 
is  an  execrable  thing.  From  any  such  pettiness — from 
pettiness  or  prejudice  of  all  kinds — Sir  Alexander  Grant 
was  free,  both  by  the  gift  of  a  liberal  nature  and  by  virtue 
of  his  education  and  the  experience  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  in  America,  educated  at  Harrow,  and  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  generation  of  Balliol  scholars  of  whom  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Clough  became  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known.  From  Balliol  Sir  Alexander  Grant 
went  to  Oriel,  in  the  days  when  an  Oriel  Fellowship  was 
the  highest  prize  of  undergraduate  ambition.  He  became 
very  well  known  at  Oxford  as  a  brilliant  and  successful 
tutor.  The  modern  way  of  studying  ancient  texts  (itself 
only  a  revival  of  the  humanism  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
was  much  aided  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant’s 
lectures,  and  still  more  by  his  edition  of  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  The  notes  and  essays  in  this  edition  were  a 
kind  of  revelation  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  pub¬ 
lished.  Oxford  is  such  an  extremely  critical  place,  and 
time  is  so  much  consumed  in  details  of  college  and  examina¬ 
tion  business,  that  most  tutors  there  come  to  know  a  great 
deal,  and  to  do  (in  the  way  of  writing)  extremely  little. 
Every  one  has  a  magnum  opus  which  is  never  finished.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  young  tutor 
actually  to  produce  an  edition  of  the  Ethics,  in  which 
the  text  was  naturally  not  reconstructed  by  collation  of 
manuscripts,  but  which  was  provided,  at  least,  with  inte¬ 
resting  and  illustrative  essays,  and  with  notes  not  inadequate. 
Characteristic  of  Oxford  it  is  that,  twenty  years  ago,  Sir 
Alexander  Grant’s  Ethics  were  a  text-book,  and  were  con¬ 
demned  as  inadequate.  The  work  is  still,  apparently,  a 
text-book  (a  new  edition  has  just  been  published,  we 
believe),  and  it  is  still  condemned.  But  no  one  supersedes, 
nor  is  likely,  we  fancy,  to  supersede  very  soon,  the  work  of 
a  man  who  actually  did  something,  and  was  not  content 
with  carping  at  the  performances  of  others,  or  with  accu¬ 
mulating  notes  and  knowledge  never  put  to  any  practical 
purpose. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  marriage  connected  him  with  the 
best  literary  traditions  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  family  of 
Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  with  all  that 
survived  of  the  generation  of  Scott  and  Lockhart.  He 
left  Oxford— after  having  been  among  the  very  earliest  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Saturday  Review — and  he  finally  was 
appointed  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay.  All 
who  knew  the  Presidency  twenty  years  ago  remember  the 
respect  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  happy 
and  useful  relations  which  he  was  able  to  maintain  with  the 
Hindoo  students.  Perhaps  the  best  years  of  his  working 
life  were  devoted,  in  a  trying  climate,  to  Indian  education. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  was  elected  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University. 
The  post  has  certain  resemblances  to  that  of  a  Head  of  an 
English  College,  but  the  duties  (though  also  to  a  great 
extent  social)  are  much  more  pressing  and  multifarious. 
In  Edinburgh,  especially,  the  Principal  must  be  at  least 
as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  a  man  of  letters.  He 
is  obliged  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  University  generally  on  one  side,  and  the 
Town  and  Town  Council  on  the  other.  The  difficulty  of  this 
task  can  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  who  know  some¬ 
thing  practically  of  Town  Councils  and  of  Professors.  Their 
interests,  prejudices,  opinions,  ways  of  thought,  manners, 
and  enjoyments  are  all  at  odds.  In  Edinburgh,  as  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  showed  in  his  history  of  the  University, 
the  Toune  and  the  Tonne's  Colledge  have  been  sparring  for 
three  hundred  years.  The  Principal  was  an  accomplished 
reconciler  of  these  feuds ;  the  geniality  of  his  character 
enabled  him  to  quiet  many  a  rising  quarrel.  His  attitude 
to  the  students  may  best  be  appreciated  by  readers  of  his 
last  address  (published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood),  a  speech 
conceived  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and  full  of  sense, 
humour,  and  a  feeling  of  just  pride  in  his  University. 
Herein  he  advocated  certain  new  institutions,  such  as  a 
Union  Society  like  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  Scotch 


student  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  long  absence 
in  India  and  constant  official  occupation  prevented  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  from  doing  himself  full  justice  in  lite¬ 
rature.  Before  his  sudden  death  came  on  him  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  projects  of  a  new  work  on  the  Aristotelian 
Poetics.  But  he  has  <!  gone  forth  before  the  snows,  before 
“  his  day,”  leaving  that  task  undone,  though  much  else 
worthily  accomplished.  It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  a 
successor  to  his  office  •  he  can  have  no  successor  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends. 


DYNAMITE— AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

AS  the  first  step,  though  it  may  be  but  a  short  one, 
towards  finding  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime,  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  method  of  its  commission,  the  week’s 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  explosion  at  London 
Bridge  have  not  been  fruitless.  They  have  at  least  had  the 
effect  of  considerably  narrowing  the  area  of  search,  and  of 
satisfying  us  that  the  human  vermin  of  whom  the  police  are 
in  pursuit  are  not  land-rats,  but  water-rats.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  begin  with  to  have  placed  this  point  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  So  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
explosive  might  not  have  been  thrown  or  lowered-  from  the 
bridge  to  the  spot  where  the  explosion  took  place,  the  hunt 
threatened  to  lead  the  hunters  very  far  afield  •  but  now 
that  we  have  pretty  complete  assurance  of  its  having 
been  deposited  and  ignited  (or  the  arrangements  made  for 
its  self-ignition)  from  a  boat,  we  cannot  but  feel — apart 
from  the  specific  “  clue  ”  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Queenhithe  boatkeeper — that  the  ambit 
of  investigation  has  been  very  hopefully  circumscribed. 
That  the  assurance  of  which  we  speak  is,  in  fact,  com¬ 
plete,  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  disputed.  A  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  spot  has  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
explosion  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  holes  with 
which  the  pier  is,  apparently  for  purposes  of  drainage,  per¬ 
forated  from  north  to  south.  Being  protected  by  bars,  as  a 
precaution,  indeed,  against  an  attempt  of  this  very  kind,  the> 
hole  could  not  be  used  for  a  mine  without  first  removing 
them,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  Nails, 
however,  have  been  knocked  into  the  masonry  on  each  side 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hole,  and  upon  these  the  packet  of 
dynamite,  or  what  not,  was,  in  all  probability,  fixed  or  hung 
in  such  a  way  as  to  rest  against  the  iron  bars  aforesaid. 
But,  in  whatever  way  it  was  disposed,  the  work  of  arranging 
it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible  of  performance 
except  from  below;  and  it  is  upon  the  river,  therefore, 
that  the  track  of  the  scoundrels  must  be  sought  and 
followed  up.  The  “  clue  ”  which  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Queenhithe,  does  really  appear — in  spite 
of  the  discouraging  associations  which  attach  to  that 
word — to  be  of  some  value.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
extremely  probable  that  the  three  men  who  hired  his  still 
missing  boat  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage ;  and,  as 
he  has  had  dealings  with  one  of  these  men  on  several  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  features, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  identification, 
if  ever  the  police  succeed  in  laying  their  hands  on  Mr. 
Carter’s  customer.  But  at  present  we  are  absolutely 
without  any  data  for  determining  whether  their  chances  of 
so  doing  are  in  any  degree  less  slender  than  in  cases  of  this 
kind  they  almost  always  must  be. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  public  do  not 
appear  greatly  excited  by,  even  if  they  are  much  interested 
in,  the  pursuit.  The  air  of  imposture  and  charlatanerie 
which  has  always  more  or  less  characterized  the  English 
dynamitard  has  so  markedly  exhibited  itself  in  the  latest 
and  most  contemptible  of  his  efforts  that  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  weary  a  little  of  his  performances.  The  German 
anarchist  who  gets  himself  caught  and  becomes  the  hero 
of  a  sensation  trial  is,  at  any  rate,  a  more  amusing  per¬ 
sonage,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  proceedings  in  the 
Lands-Gericht  at  Leipsic  have  found  a  much  greater  number 
of  interested  readers  in  this  country  than  have  the  inquiries 
into  the  London  Bridge  explosion.  The  stories  told  by  the 
prisoners  Lcpsch  and  Ivuchler  in  connexion  with  the 
dynamite  plot  against  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
the  Niederwald  celebration  in  September  of  last  year 
have,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  singularity,  together  with 
the  additional  piquancy  of  contradicting  each  other. 
The  noble  unanimity,  moreover,  with  which  most  of  the 
prisoners  have  combined  in  the  attempt  to  force  one  of  their 
number  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner  is  felt  to  be  in 
complete  dramatic  keeping  with  that  patriot’s  previous 
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persistency  in  endeavouring  to  make  cat’s-paws  of  them.  The 
Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times  appears,  it  is  true,  to 
have  been  impressed  by  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
arch-conspirator  Beinsdorf  during  his  trial,  and  contrasts  I 
it  favourably  with  that  of  his  associates  in  crime,  observ¬ 
ing  that  he  “  tries  rather  to  shield  than  to  incriminate 
“  his  accomplices,”  and  on  that  account  crediting  him  with 
“  the  courage  of  his  opinions.”  This,  however,  is  surely 
rather  too  favourable  a  view.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  Reinsdorf’s  opinions  were  that  it  was  necessary  to 
“  show  the  deep-rooted  discontent  of  the  masses”  by 
igniting  a  quantity  of  dynamite  under  the  feet  of  an 
Imperial  procession,  and  that  “  it  was  a  thing  of  quite 
“  secondary  importance  whether  a  few  Princes  should  be 
“  sacrificed  or  not.”  It  appears  to  us  that  a  man  who  really 
had  the  courage  of  these  desperate  opinions  would  have 
planted  the  explosive  and  fired  the  train  himself.  No 
feature,  however,  of  the  whole  affair  is  so  conspicuous  as  the 
absence  of  Ruinsdorf  whenever  there  was  anything  to  be 
done,  except  his  activity  when  there  was  anything  to  be 
plotted  for  execution  by  somebody  else.  He  took  no  part 
either  in  the  mining  of  the  drain  on  the  route  to  be  taken 
by  the  procession,  or  in  the  attempt  to  ignite  the  dyna¬ 
mite  on  the  following  day.  The  explosion  at  Elberfeld 
again  was  effected  by  Bachmann  alone,  that  at  Riidesheim 
by  Rui’scn  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  agree  in  asserting  that  Beinsdorf  was  their 
instigator.  He  it  was  who  told  Burscir,  according  to  the 
latter,  through  Kuchler,  that  he  had  “  chosen  him  ”  to 
blow  up  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  their  suite, 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  Niedenvald  monument.  Bachmann 
positively  asserts  that  he  received  the  dynamite  from 
Beinsdorf  for  the  Elberfeld  attempt,  and  was  incited  by 
Iiim  to  commit  it.  These,  of  course,  are  the  self-exculpatory 
statements  of  men  on  trial  for  their  lives,  and  must  be 
accepted  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve ;  but  they  are 
to  a  considerable  if  not  to  the  full  extent  borne  out  by 
Reinsdorf’s  own  admissions,  and,  that  being  so,  they  go  far  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  his  posings  in  court.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  him  to  “  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,”  as  the 
report  says  he  did,  and  decline  to  plead  either  Guilty  or 
Not  Guilty  ;  but  the  moral  stature  of  a  man  who  finds  his 
tools  in  boys  like  Rupsch  or  weaklings  like  Kuchler  is  not 
heroic,  and  no  attitudinizing  can  make  it  so. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  essentially  unheroic  character  of  the 
average  dynamitard,  whether  English  or  foreign,  which  is 
so  rapidly  tending  to  allay  the  apprehensions  at  first 
aroused  by  his  appearance,  with  his  truly  terrible  armament, 
on  the  stage  of  politics.  Or,  rather,  it  is  partly  his  glaring 
deficiency  in  the  personal  qualities  necessary  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  assassin,  and  partly  the  discovery  that  such  qualities 
have  not  been  rendered  any  less  indispensable  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  new  methods  of  destruction.  “  He  who 
“cares  not  for  his  own  life  is  master  of  mine,”  is  an  old 
saying  ;  but  the  really  serious  anxiety  suggested  by  the 
application  of  modern  explosives  to  purposes  of  political 
crime  was  lest  they  should  make  the  coward  as  formidable 
as  the  brave  man.  A  whole  series  of  experiences,  however, 
appears  to  justify  us  in  regarding  this  anxiety  as,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  baseless,  at  any  rate  greatly  exaggerated.  So  far 
everything  has  gone  to  show  that  dynamite  is  for  practical 
purposes  not  much  more  self-acting  than  the  dagger  or  the 
pistol.  In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  bomb  really  did  its 
intended  work— that  of  the  murder  of  the  Czar  Alexander — 
it  was  wielded  by  a  fanaticism  as  devoted  as  ever  nerved 
an  assassin’s  arm.  In  no  other  case  has  the  explosive  been 
aimed  with  effect  at  an  individual  life;  and  even  for  the 
mere  minor  purpose  of  destroying  property  it  has  again  and 
again  been  disarmed  of  half  its  power  by  the  extreme  solici¬ 
tude  w'hich  those  who  use  it  have  always  felt  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  skins.  In  this  very  case  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  the  dynamite  been  packed  into  the 
interior  of  the  hole  in  the  pier,  and  the  two  entrances  of 
the  conduit  then  blocked  up,  the  explosion  would  have  done 
tenfold  more  damage  than  it  did.  But  in  order  to  effect 
this  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remove  the  grating ; 
and  to  remove  the  grating  would  have  been  an  affair  of  time, 
and  to  take  time  over  the  preparations  for  the  explosion 
would  have  been  to  add  considerably  to  the  risk  of  obser¬ 
vation.  They  deliberately  selected  the  less  efficient  way  of 
doing  their  work  because  it  was  the  safer,  and  because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  run  any  risk  not  absolutely  necessitated 
by  the  work  of  satisfying  the  miserable  dupes  on  whose 
subscriptions  they  depend.  Their  failure,  in  short,  only 
supplies  a  fresh  proof  that  dynamite,  like  other  agents  of 


destruction,  demands  some  skill  and  some  self-exposure  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  employ  it  with  effect,  and  that, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  clumsy  and  cowardly  hands 
which  at  present  wield  it  against  us,  we  need  not  greatly 
fear.  The  progress  of  science  may  one  day  possibly  put  the 
poltroon  and  the  bungler  on  the  same  level  with  the  daring 
and  dexterous  villain,  but  that  good  time  for  dynamitards 
has  fortunately  not  yet  come. 


THE  PETERHOUSE  SEXCENTENARY. 

THE  pleasant  hospitalities  which  have  long  since  at  several 
Cambridge  colleges  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Christmas 
plays,  will  on  Monday  next  be  preceded  by  a  gathering  of  a  more 
unusual  description.  Jubilees — of  the  kind  unaccompanied  by 
Indulgences — have  rather  alarmingly  multiplied  of  late,  and  not 
least  so  in  the  academical  world.  But  the  sternest  repressor  of 
periodical  sentiment  must  allow  that  a  place  of  learning  and 
education  which  has  done  useful  and  honourable  work  for  a  term 
of  six  hundred  years  is  justified  in  appointing  a  holiday  for  fit 
gratulation  and  thankful  retrospect.  And,  in  celebrating  with 
their  guests  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Peterhouse,  the  present  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College  will 
have  firm  ground  under  their  feet.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not 
about  to  commemorate  a  shadow  or  a  fiction,  but  a  well-attested 
historical  event,  marking  with  perfect  precision  the  beginning  of 
the  collegiate  system  under  which  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  since  in  the  main  grown  and  flourished.  In  the  second  place, 
though  the  slighter  resources  of  Peterhouse  have  not  enabled  it 
in  all  things  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  foundations  which  are,  so 
to  speak,  assessed  highest  on  the  confederate  roll,  it  has  usually 
more  than  held  its  place ;  it  has  never  either  desired  or  deserved 
to  be  annexed  or  absorbed ;  and  its  confidence  in  its  destiny  has 
been  justified  by  a  history  upon  which  it  may  look  back  with 
pride. 

We  are  glad  that,  true  to  the  genius  of  their  University,  the 
authorities  of  the  College  have  sent  forth  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  the  world,  in  order  to  claim  a  universal  interest  for  their  family 
history,  or  to  vaunt  the  foresight  of  their  founder.  In  truth,  the 
College  records  have  not  much  to  say  about  Hugh  de  Balsham, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  though  that  little  is  all  in  his  honour.  Nothing 
would  probably  be  easier  than  to  compose  a  biography  of  Bishop 
Hugh  which  should  depict  him  as  the  representative  of  a  principle 
that  was,  in  course  of  time,  to  come  to  be  popular  enough  at 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  elsewhere — namely,  the  principle  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  monks.  About  the  time  of  his  episcopate  Cambridge 
was  full  of  the  new  Orders  of  Friars ;  and  one  of  the  devices 
threatening  to  undo  his  election  to  the  see  itself  had  been  the 
nomination  in  his  place  of  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  Franciscan  Doctor 
Illustris.  But  there  is  no  proof  or  probability  that  the  former  sub¬ 
prior  at  Ely,  whom  his  Benedictine  brethren  had  chosen  bishop,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  office,  and  of  blame¬ 
less  character,  entertained  any  prejudice  against  the  Franciscans; 
nor  did  he  in  the  great  struggle  of  their  pupil,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  against  Henry  III.  stand  on  the  side  of  arbitrary 
authority.  Several  details  known  concerning  Hugh  de  Balsham 
point  to  his  having  been  a  good  man  of  business,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  see,  and  upheld  them  courageously 
against  all  encroachments,  whether  proceeding  from  royalty  or 
from  Knights  Templars ;  while  he  had  an  open  hand  where  the 
cause  of  religion  and  education  was  concerned.  He  made  the 
most,  instead  of  the  least,  of  his  official  connexion  with  the 
University  within  his  jurisdiction;  and  the  University  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  after  his  death  by  undertaking  annually  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  benefits  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her. 

It  was  probably  in  a  spirit  of  discreet  liberality,  and  not  (as 
might  plausibly  be  pretended)  from  a  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the 
monks  who  already  had  enough  endowments  of  their  own,  that 
about  two  years  before  his  death,  on  March  31st,  1284,  Bishop 
Hugh  de  Balsham  separately  assigned  to  the  scholars  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Cambridge  two  hostels 
adjoining  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  without  Trumpington  Gate, 
together  with  that  church  itself.  Among  the  modest  revenues  of 
the  church  there  passed  to  the  new  foundations  the  tithes  of  cer¬ 
tain  mills,  well  known  to  any  one  who  has  taken  a  walk  from  the 
backs  of  the  colleges  to  Grantchester.  The  endowment  of  these 
hostels,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  assignation  of  Triplow 
Church  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
Royal  charter,  dated  May  28th  of  the  same  year,  constitutes 
the  actual  foundation  of  Peterhouse.  Strictly  speaking,  there¬ 
fore,  the  sexcentenary  of  th3  foundation  of  the  College  should 
have  been  commemorated  earlier  in  the  year ;  and  the  under¬ 
graduates  did,  we  believe,  piously  celebrate  it  at  the  end  of 
last  May  term  after  a  fashion  according  with  the  tastes  of  the 
nineteenth  rather  than  with  the  customs  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  the  Society  deferred  its  festival  to  a  sedater  time  of 
year,  possibly  in  part  moved  by  the  loss  which  it  had  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  experienced  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  learned 
and  devoted  members,  the  late  Mr.  E.  R.  Horton,  one  of  whose 
la9t  labours  of  love  was  the  revision  of  a  friend’s  biographical 
sketch  of  the  founder  of  Peterhouse.  We  are  glad,  by  the  way, 
that  the  old  name  of  the  College  should  again  have  come  into 
honour;  it  used  to  be  eschewed  in  the  days  of  the  late  Dr. 
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Cookson,  a  sound  Conservative  and  a  true  friend  of  his  College, 
hut  not  a  man  much  affected  by  historical  sentiment.  From  one 
of  the  statutes  afterwards  given  to  the  College  by  Bishop  Simon 
Montague,  it  appears  that  the  founder  desired  the  name  of  the 
-college  to  be  the  House  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Scholars 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Hugh  de  Balsham,  as  already  observed, 
died  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse  ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  bestow  many  benefactions  upon  his  College,  and  to 
impress  upon  it  the  character  which  he  intended  it  to  bear. 
Inasmuch  as  'when  originally  (1280)  introducing  his  scholars  into 
the  hospital  of  St.  John,  Bishop  Hugh  had  ordained  that  they  should 
live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  scholars  of  Merton  at  Oxford,  it  is 
-clear  that  this  was  the  model  which  he  from  the  first  had  iu  view; 
and  it  was  faithfully  followed  iu  the  College  statutes  of  (about) 
•the  year  1 338.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Walter  de  Merton,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Mr.  Mullinger  has  well 
shown,  for  supposing  that  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse  was 
■designed  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  monastic  orders.  The 
college  was  to  be  non-monastic,  certainly ;  if  either  the  Master 
or  one  of  the  Fellows  desired  to  enter  an  order,  he  was,  after  a 
year’s  grace,  to  resign  his  connexion  with  the  College,  “  inasmuch 
as  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  are  designed  for  those  only 
who  are  actual  students  and  desirous  of  making  progress.”  It 
would  be  absurd  to  seek  in  these  words  any  trace  of  irony  against 
.the  monks.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  adhering  to  the 
design  of  his  predecessor,  the  founder  of  Peterhouse,  and  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  exatnplo  which  he  had  followed,  Bishop  Simon  pre¬ 
scribed  a  very  definite  rule  of  life  to  the  College  of  which  he  was 
Visitor.  And  it  is  because  the  most  ancient  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  during  six  centuries  been  anything  but  an  idle  member 
-of  the  academical  community  that  in  holding  its  present  festival 
it  may  claim  to  be  marking  something  more  than  the  progress  of 
•time. 

The  number  of  the  Fellows  of  Peterhouse  has  never  exceeded 
that  fixed  by  its  original  statutes,  and  recent  reforms  have  reduced 
it  from  fourteen  to  eleven.  Nor  have  its  undergraduates  ever  been 
numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  element  in  the  whole 
body  of  students.  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  as  learned  an 
antiquarian  as  the  College  has  ever  boasted  among  its  Fellows,  has 
in  one  of  his  delightful  books  shown  that  the  College  numbers  were 
.pretty  much  the  same  in  1573,  1672,  and  1796;  and  within  more 
recent  memory,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have 
largely  increased.  Peterhouse  has,  in  consequence,  rarely  as  a  College 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  those  movements  which 
have  for  good  or  for  evil  powerfully  affected  the  character  of  the 
University  at  large.  We  cannot  discover  that  the  College  has  a9a 
rule  exhibited  any  distinct  social  features  of  its  own  ;  it  has  at  all 
events  never  pretended  to  any  primness  and  preciousness ;  it  has 
generally  borne  its  share  in  the  sports  of  the  University,  and  a  few 
now  rather  ancient  oars  are  still  extant  dating  from  the  year  when 
the  Peterhouse  boat  was  the  head  of  the  river.  But  in  gravermatters 
jt  would  be  idle  to  go  too  far  back  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the 
changes  of  college  tone  and  feeling.  Who  could  argue  as  to  the 
opinions  rife  at  Peterhouse  in  the  Lancaster  days  from  the  fact 
that  the  Ultramontane  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  among  its  scholars, 
more  especially  as,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  his  times,  his 
.student  life  was  also  partly  passed  at  Oxford  and  partly  abroad  ? 
In  the  evil  times  towards  the  close  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  Peter- 
liouse  suffered  from  the  decay  in  which  most  of  the  colleges  were 
languishing;  Mr.  Mullinger,  in  the  new  volume  of  his  invaluable 
work,  states  that  in  1546,  when  the  wolves  at  Court  were  looking 
■out  for  spoils  which  happily  were  not  to  descend  into  their 
maws,  the  College  income  of  Peterhouse  was  found  by  the 
•Commissioners  to  be  138b,  its  expenditure  being  50/.  in  excess. 
And  in  1549,  at  the  time  of  the  new  Statutes  of  Edward  VI., 
Peterhouse  was  one  of  the  colleges  which,  doubtless  by  reason  of 
its  impoverished  condition,  gave  Bishop  Ridley  and  his  fellow- 
VLsitors  most  trouble.  Under  Queen  Mary  the  married  Master  of 
the  college  was  superseded  by  Dr.  Perne,  who  held  the  Mastership 
from  1553  till  his  death  in  15  89,  thro  ugh  favourable  and  unfavour¬ 
able  times,  and  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  contriving,  as 
.the  University  wits  of  the  day  said,  pernare  through  all.  Dr. 
Perne  is  remembered  as  a  benefactor  not  only  by  his  college,  but 
by  the  University ;  and,  if  he  trimmed  his  sails  to  every  wind  that 
blew,  he,  after  all,  only  did  what  was  done  by  greater  men — by  the 
mighty  Cecil,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  himself — in  even 
more  conspicuous  fashion.  He  was  not  wanting  in  courage  when 
-the  evil  system  of  commendations  menaced  the  independence  of  the 
colleges ;  and  he  was  a  true  friend  of  learning,  and  an  opponent, 
though  not  a  very  heroic  one,  of  the  Puritan  spirit  which  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  predominate  at  Cambridge.  According  to  Mr. 
Mullinger,  King’s  and  Peterhouse  were  in  the  days  of  Cartwright 
perhaps  the  only  marked  exceptions  to  the  growth  of  Calvinism  in 
the  colleges  of  the  University.  Again,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
whether,  had  Whitgift’s  connexion  with  Peterhouse  extended 
beyond  his  tenure  of  a  fellowship,  a  more  distinct  spirit  of  repression 
might  have  found  a  home  in  the  College  ;  for  Whitgift,  whom  in 
bis  earlier  days  Perne  had  generously  protected,  changed  his  own 
views  decisively.  As  it  chanced,  Peterhouse  had  in  the  Queen’s 
later  and  her  successor’s  earlier  years  to  obey  a  Puritanical  Master 
in  Robert  Soame ;  but  his  rule  was  in  1609  exchanged  for  the 
more  liberal  and  learned  one  of  Richardson.  Among  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Authorized  Version  the  college  was  represented  by 
Byng,  as  it  had  been  by  Perne  among  the  editors  of  the  “  Bishops’ 
Bible,”  and  by  Edmunds  among  the  authors  of  the  Institution  of 
a  Christian  Man. 


But  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  Peterhouse  played  a 
really  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  University,  which  was, 
of  course,  largely  the  history  of  its  religious  parties.  Dr.  Leonard 
Mawe,  who  had  been  Master  from  1617  to  1625,  and  who  accom¬ 
panied  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  as  chaplain  on  his  visit  to  Spain, 
moved  to  Trinity  Lodge  in  the  year  of  the  King’s  accession  ;  and, 
after  Dr.  Matthew  Wren  bad  held  the  Mastership  from  1625  to 
1634,  it  was  bestowed  upon  John  Cosin.  There  is  no  more 
effective  passage  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  History  than  that  in  which  he 
describes  the  position  of  Cosin  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  then 
shows  how  his  views  offered  a  refuge  to  many  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  fled  from  Puritanism  into  the  arms  of  Rome.  At 
Cambridge  the  spirit  with  which  he  sympathized  found  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  love  of  highly  ornate  church  architecture,  and  in  a 
refined  religious  enthusiasm  which  left  its  mark  upon  the  life  and 
literature  of  the  age.  Peterhouse  Chapel  was  splendidly  redeco¬ 
rated  about  this  time,  and  it  was  here  beneath  the  golden  angels 
of  the  roof  that  Richard  Crashaw  breathed  the  passionate  longings 
of  his  soul.  The  Parliamentary  soldiery  sacked  the  chapel  in 
1643,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Master  and  all  but  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College,  including  Crashaw,  Joseph  Beaumont, 
afterwards  Master,  and  Isaac  Barrow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  were  with  many  masters  and  fellowsof  other  colleges  ejected 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Not  less  than  four  of  the  Peterhouse 
exiles,  including  Crashaw,  became  converts  to  Rome,  as  if  to 
justify  Puritan  prejudice,  but  believing  that  they  had  fixed 

prrennis 

Fundamenta  Domus  Petrensi  in  rupe. 

Cosin’s  mastership  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  Lazarus 
Seaman,  whose  Diary  is  said  to  be  still  extant,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  critical 
orthodoxy. 

With  the  Restoration  the  fortunes  of  the  College  became 
peaceful  once  more;  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  who  held  the  Master¬ 
ship  from  1663,  was  equally  loyal  to  the  Governments  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  and  to  that  established  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  His  portrait  remains  in  the  Master's  Lodge,  and  his  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  ante-chapel;  in  the  chapel  itself  only 
the  noble  east  window  recalls  something  of  the  grandeur  of  its 
past.  Dr.  Beaumont’s  successor  is  found  loyally  rallying  to  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  throne  in  the  days  of  the  recognition  of 
the  Pretender  by  Louis  XIV.  But  iu  later  days,  the  College  has, 
as  a  rule,  refrained  from  identifying  itself  with  any  political  or 
ecclesiastical  party,  though  it  has  numbered  among  its  alumni  a 
Prime  Minister  who  made  more  stir  in  the  world  than  he  wished 
(but  Junius’s  Duke  of  Grafton  was  “  better  than  his  fame”),  and  a 
Chief  Justice  of  pronounced  political  convictions  (the  first  Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Peterhouse  has  in  our  own  days  grown  so  famous  as  the 
academical  nurse  of  eminent  mathematicians  and  physicists  that 
her  earlier  association  with  studies  of  other  kinds  may  run  some 
risk  of  being  overlooked.  Yet  even  of  recent  years  the  College 
has  cherished  classical  scholarship,  and  it  was  remarked  by  the 
late  Mr.  Shilleto  when,  in  his  declining  days,  he  was  as  an 
“  eminent  man  ”  elected  to  a  Peterhouse  fellowship,  that  he  felt 
himself  among  a  family  party  of  pupils.  The  senior  of  these  was 
at  the  time  Counsel  to  the  University,  the  junior  is  now  one  of  the 
heads  of  an  important  Government  office.  But  the  College  has 
also  encouraged  studies  which  until  recently  were  at  Cambridge 
classed  as  polite  parerga,  rather  than  included  in  the  real  business 
of  University  life.  So  liberal  a  range  of  interests  was  suited  to  a 
College  which  from  a  very  early  date  cherished  its  library,  usually 
a  place  little  haunted  by  “regular”  students.  The  catalogue  of 
the  year  1418  is  still  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  College;  the 
library  owed  much  to  the  learning  and  liberality  of  Dr.  Perne ; 
and  the  first  member  of  the  University  ever  chosen  University 
librarian  was  a  Peterhouse  man.  Among  such  studies  that  of 
history  may  be  specially  noted.  Mr.  Mullinger  reminds  us  that 
Dr.  Richardson,  whose  library  so  much  gratified  Casaubon  on  his 
visit  to  Cambridge,  had  at  one  time  taken  to  a  line  of  reading 
unusual  enough  in  the  University  in  those  (or  any)  days — the 
chroniclers  of  the  mediaeval  Empire.  But  a  much  earlier  Master 
of  the  College,  John  Warkworth,  was  himself  a  chronicler  ;  and  his 
compilation,  rather  absurdlyT  known  as  the  Warkworth  Chronicle, 
is  an  interesting  contribution  by  a  bitter  Lancastrian  partisan  to 
the  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  When 
in  after  days  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History  (coupled  with 
that  of  another  elegant  study,  Modern  Languages)  was  established 
in  the  University,  it  was  conferred  upon  Samuel  Harris  of  Peter¬ 
house,  and  after  his  death  it  passed  to  Shallet  Turner  of  the  same 
College.  For  a  few  months  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Trinity  man, 
and  was  then  accepted  by  the  true  scholar  and  faultless  poet  whom 
Peterhouse  could — alas  1 — no  longer  claim  as  her  own.  When, 
without  taking  into  account  the  author  of  Psyche,  one  thinks  of 
Crashaw  and  Gray,  one  is  apt  to  think  that  Peterhouse  has  not  been 
fortunate  with  its  poets  ;  while  of  Thomas  Hey  wood,  “  the  prose 
Shakspeare,”  whose  hand  wa9  however  in  too  many  pla  7s  to  prove 
itself  a  masterhand  in  all,  no  trace  seems  to  remain  either  in  the 
College  or  in  the  University.  As  for  Gray  himself,  it  seems  time  for 
the  tragi-comedy  of  his  parting  from  Peterhouse  to  be  iorgotten  in 
charity  to  both  sides.  Rather  would  one  indulge  a  fancy  that  the 
peaceful  gardens  and  grove  of  his  old  College  were  not  absent  from 
his  mind  when,  in  the  beautiful  “  Installation  Ode,”  he  recalled  the 
level  lawn  which  he  had  trodden — 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight. 
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The  last  Peterhouse  man  who  has  filled  the  Chair  of  Modern 
History  was  the  late  Professor  Smyth,  whose  lectures  are  still 
held  in  respect,  and  are  said  to  have  been  very  popular,  till  the 
establishment  of  the  Little-go  carried  olf  the  majority  of  his 
hearers.  Thus  may  be  said  to  have  been  avenged  the  memory  of 
John  Jebb,  of  Peterhouse,the  examining  reformer  of  a  previous  gene¬ 
ration,  who  was  born  out  of  his  time  and  that  of  the  comprehensive 
examination  systems  of  these  latter  days.  Professor  Smyth  was 
pleasantly  remembered  in  his  College  till  within  recent  memory, 
and  his  portrait  in  the  blue  and  buff,  of  which  he  was  a  staunch 
upholder,  hangs  in  the  Hall.  Another  portrait  there,  excellent 
as  a  picture,  is  that  of  Dr.  Barnes,  Master  of  the  College  for  just 
half  a  century  (1788  to  183S),  and  Professor  of  Casuistry  in  the 
University,  the  latter,  according  to  one  of  the  many  legends  which 
cling  to  his  name,  by  means  of  his  vote  as  Master  of  Peterhouse 
and  his  double  vote  as  Vice-Chancellor.  Dr.  Barnes  was  not  by 
nature  marked  out  for  a  mitre  ;  but  Peterhouse  can  claim  not  a 
few  prelates,  whether  of  Ely — the  bishops  of  which  have  always 
been  visitors  of  the  College — or  of  other  sees.  Bryan  Walton, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  celebrated  as  an  Orientalist,  was  an  under¬ 
graduate  here  ;  and  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  one 
among  several  members  of  a  family  long  and  honourably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  College.  At  the  present  day  the  ancient  see  of 
Mercia  is,  we  believe,  held  by  a  Peterhouse  man. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  College  eminent  in  mathematical  and 
physical  science  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Henry  Cavendish,  of 
wThose  biography  so  little  is  known,  but  whom  mathematicians 
and  experimentalists  agree  in  honouring.  But,  though  the  list  may 
be  begun  with  ease,  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  which  make 
it  no  easy  matter  to  complete  it.  In  the  list  of  actual  Fellows  of 
the  College  one  great  scientific  name  is  conspicuous;  and  the 
combination  of  “Thomson  and  Tait”  will  be  remembered  by 
generations  which  may  or  may  not  be  careless  as  to  the  fact  that 
both  were  Peterhouse  men.  Again,  though  the  generations  of 
Cambridge  mathematicians  are  growing  grey  which  owed  their 
tuition,  and  often  much  more  than  their  tuition,  to  Hopkins,  his 
legitimate  successor,  Dr.  Routh,  is  still  at  work,  and  at  work  in 
the  field  of  original  research  as  well  as  in  that  of  education. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  a  considei  able  proportion  of  the  distinctions  gained 
by  Peterhouse  men  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  has  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  Northern  element  introduced  into  the  College  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fuller,  of  Aberdeen,  and  others.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to 
be  less  hopeful  of  the  future,  especially  as  at  the  present  day  the 
Professors  of  Mathematics  and  those  of  Physics  at  the  two  leading 
Scottish  Universities  are  all  Peterhouse  men.  Yet  the  College  has 
in  general  drawn  both  its  Fellows  and  its  undergraduates  indif¬ 
ferently  from  a  wide  area,  at  all  events  since  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  statute  of  Warkworth,  which  assigned  half  the  fellowships 
of  the  College  to  the  North  and  half  to  the  South  of  England. 

If  manners  make  men,  men  make  manners;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
the  worthies  of  a  college  who  are  the  chief  factors  of  its  history. 
Yet,  at  least  in  the  days  of  the  past,  there  have  been  few  colleges, 
however  small,  without  something  that  may  fairly  be  called  a 
character  of  their  own.  A  certain  pride  in  their  college,  not 
perhaps  wholly  accounted  for  by  its  antiquity,  has  generally  been 
a  note  of  Peterhouse  men.  And  it  is  gratifying  that  the  sex¬ 
centenary  festival  will  be  presided  over  by  the  present  Master, 
who  has  identified  his  own  career  with  the  promotion  of  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  Peterhouse,  and  to  whom  it  is  mainly 
owing  that  in  its  outward  aspect  the  College  has  recovered  much 
of  the  dignity,  and  added  much  to  the  decorative  beauty,  of 
its  past.  Mr.  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1762 
“  the  Fellows  of  Peterhouse,  in  the  absence  of  the  Master 
(Bishop  Law),  voted  to  face  the  court  with  stone,  the  windows 
were  made  square,  and  everything  smoothed  clean  away.”  About 
the  same  time  was  erected  the  “  lofty  elegant  building  ”  on 
the  north  side  which  has  disgraced  the  proximity  of  Little  St. 
Mary’s  to  the  present  dayT,  The  hall,  however,  possibly  standing 
on  part  of  the  ground  attached  to  the  two  hostels  “without 
Tmmpington  Gate,”  out  of  which  the  College  grew,  and  the 
adjacent  buildings  have  been  lately  restored  with  admirable  skill 
and  effect,  and  the  hall  and  combination-room  have  been  decorated 
without  extravagance,  and  with  a  pleasing  union  of  taste  and 
piety.  Among  all  the  worthies  of  the  College  who  look  down  into 
the  hall  from  its  windows  of  stained  glass,  none  of  course  can 
there  be  the  parallel  of  the  Founder  himself,  whose  image  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  magnificent  window  at  the  head  of  the  Hi«-h 
Table.  If 


as  long  as  Balsham's  stone 
Shall  stand  on  ground, 


the  principle  of  his  foundation  continues  to  be  held  in  honour, 
neither  will  University  Commissions  impair  its  usefulness,  nor 
time  tarnish  its  honourable  name.  Of  illustrious  men,  we  know, 
all  the  world  is  the  sepulchre,  but  even  a  small  college  where 
education  and  learning  are  really  cherished  may  be  the  seminary. 


GNOMES. 

E  are  not  going  to  write  (though  we  should  much  like  to  d 
.  ’  ”  so)  about  the  persons  or  things  who  are  generally  mentionei 
in  connexion  with  or  in  opposition  to  sylphs,  Undines,  and  sala 
manders.  We  never  saw  a  gnome  of  that  kind  except  once,  am 
he  turned  out  to  be  merely  an  estimable  but  peculiar  member  o 
the  human  race.  I  here  is,  however,  another  kind  of  gnome,  an< 


we  have  been  carrying  about  a  large  collection  of  it  with  us  for 
several  months,  taking  some  shame  that  we  have  not  commended 
it  to  the  public  earlier.  It  is  an  octavo  book  of  good  height  and 
breadth,  but  not  very  thick ;  we  rather  wish  that,  as  it  is  eminently 
suited  for  pocketing  in  other  respects,  it  had  been  of  a  stumpier 
and  more  compact  format.  The  title  of  it  reads  “TNflMAI: 
sive  Thesaurus  Sententiarum  et  Apophthegmatum  ex  Scripto- 
ribus  Graecis  praecipue  Poetis.  Collegit,  disposuit  et  edidit  G.  II. 
Opsimathes.”  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  by  T.  0.  Weigel,  and  it  is  to  be  sold  in  London  at  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate.  We  own  that  we  have  a 
certain  admiration  and  also  a  certain  envy  for  Herr  Opsimathes 
— from  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  well  to 
add  that  this  is  a  joke,  and  that  when  we  call  him  Herr 
Opsimathes  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  know  what  Opsimathes. 
means.  He  may  have  acquired  his  learning  late,  but  he  has. 
unquestionably  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  it  himself, 
and  has,  if  his  fellow-creatures  have  the  sense  to  profit  by  it, 
done  these  fellow-creatures  a  very  good  turn.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  pleasanter  employment  than  to  be  turned  loose  into  a 
library  of  the  Greek  classics,  and  to  be  bid  make  a  commonplace 
book  of  this  kind  without  hurry,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
unliterary  considerations,  and  especially  without  troubling  oneself 
in  the  least  with  the  question  whether  the  book  will  or  will 
not  sell.  In  such  a  book  there  would,  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
more,  have  been  nothing  remarkable,  though  we  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  remember  any  quite  so  extensive  as  this.  Nowadays,  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  book  is  something  of  a  prodigy  even  to 
persons  very  familiar  with  books.  It  is  said,  with  what  truth  it 
would  not  become  us  to  give  our  opinion,  that  the  British  public 
does  not  read  Greek ;  and  that  is  perhaps  a  drawback  to  the 
extensive  circulation  at  railway  bookstalls  and  circulating-library 
counters  of  a  work  which  is  entirely  written  in  that  language, 
except  that  its  brief  preface  and  its  briefer  chapter  or  section- 
headings  are  in  Latin.  This  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  exactly  that  section 
of  the  British  public  which  does  not  read  Greek  to  which  this 
book  would  do  most  good,  a  complication  from  which  we  fear 
there  is  no  exit.  If  one  German  Opsimathes  has  devoted  his 
leisure  andhis  mature  life  to  writing  or  rather  compiling  the  book, 
shall  there  not  be  found  one  or  two  English  Opsimatheis  who 
will  devote  what  they  possess  of  these  blessings  to  read  it  ?  W& 
don’t  know ;  we  are  not  sanguine  of  disposition. 

To  count  G.  H’s.  extracts  would  be  a  slavish  task,  and  we  have 
not  counted  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  really  yv&pai, 
short  sentences  of  verse  or  prose,  chiefly  verse  of  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  lines  in  length,  dealing  with  criticism  of  life.  As 
there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  lines  in  a  page,  there  must  be,  we  should  say,  five  or  six 
thousand  separate  gnomes.  As  one  turns  over  the  pages  and  the- 
eye  falls  on  passage  after  passage,  some  familiar  and  almost  trivial, 
some  possessing  an  almost  startling  mixture  of  oldness  and  new¬ 
ness,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years’  lapse  of  acquaintanceship,  some 
actually  new,  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  (of  course  not  to  dis¬ 
cover),  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  marvel  at, the  extraordinary  adapt¬ 
ability  to  gnomic  use  of  the  two  languages  which  are  now  going  out 
of  cultivation  (like  the  farms  of  Great  Britain),  and  especially  of 
Greek.  Latin,  especially  Latin  of  the  decadence,  is  good,  but  it  is 
not  so  good  as  Greek,  and  the  best  of  modern  tongues  for  the 
purpose  is  miles  behind  Latin.  In  the  very  best  French  pensees — 
for  instance,  in  Pascal,  in  La  Rochefoucauld,  in  Joubert — you 
may  find  thought  not  much  inferior  expressed  in  language  hardly 
less  happy  in  everything  save  mere  form ;  but  in  this  last  reserva¬ 
tion  is  just  the  rub.  The  form  is  hopelessly  behind,  unless  one 
goes  to  the  very  greatest  men,  unless  one  falls  back  on  the  Triarii 
of  English  and  French  literature  to  encounter  the  mere  Velites , 
the  casual  dramatists  and  epigrammatists,  and  orators  of  Rome 
and  Greece.  Shakspeare,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Moliere,  or 
in  his  graver  moods  Rabelais,  will  do  what  we  want  of  course 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  Three  of  these  are  gods  (speak¬ 
ing  unprofanely  and  in  the  literary  sense),  and  the  fourth,  or 
rather  the  second,  a  giant.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  the 
first  example  that  occurs  to  the  memory  in  Latin,  here  i3 
Apuleius,  a  not  extraordinary,  though  very  agreeable,  man  of 
letters,  with  a  strong  turn  for  adapting,  and  you  open  his  prose 
and  you  come  upon  four  words — “magnte  Veneris  inevitabiles 
oculos  ” — four  words  which  are  a  whole  romance  in  sound  and 
in  sense  by  themselves.  You  turn  to  his  solitary  piece  of  verse  and 
you  find  the  line  “  Amare  liceat  si  potiri  non  licet.”  Go  now,  and 
put  this  into  English,  good  friend,  and  see  what  you  lose  in  sound, 
if  not  in  sense.  But  this  last  is,  it  may  be  said,  a  translation  from 
the  Greek,  and  our  yvwpai  are  waiting  to  supply  us  with  indefinite 
instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  greater  language.  For  reasons 
above  delicately  indicated,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  cumber  the 
page  with  Greek.  But  hardly  any  one  who  knows  Greek  will  dis¬ 
pute,  and  those  who  do  not  must  accept  the  assertion,  that  not  only 
in  the  great  tragedians  or  poets,  but  in  the  merest  chance-comer, 
such  things  abound,  are  in  fact  the  rule.  Now  what  the  secret  of 
the  superior  merit  of  the  ancient  languages  in  this  particular 
maybe  is  a  subject  which  has  been  little  treated  in  all  the  myriads 
of  books  that  have  been  written  about  them.  Mere  breadth  of 
vowel-sound  will  not  explain  it,  for  there  are  modern  languages  at 
least  as  rich  in  that  respect.  Part  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
perfection  and  complication  of  accidence  and  syntax  which  gives  a 
freer  place-order  of  words,  and  does  away  with  the  hideous  multi¬ 
tude  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  other  expletives  that  cumber  modem 
tongues.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  more  still  is  due  to  quantity. 
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■which  permits  not  merely  verse,  but  prose,  to  attain  a  rhythm 
•almost  impossible  (except,  as  above  stated,  to  those  to  whom  all 
things  are  possible)  in  languages  where  there  is  never,  or  very 
rarely,  more  than  a  single  accent  in  each  word  and  a  rabble  of 
slurred  syllables  round  it. 

After  all,  however,  is  the  gnomic  superiority  of  the  classics 
merely  a  matter  of  form?  Perhaps  it  is  not.  We  own  that, if 
there  are  not  a  few  truisms  in  our  friend  Herr  Opsimathes’s  collec¬ 
tion,  and  a  few  disputable  positions  here  and  there,  they  seem  to 
us,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  style,  much  better  reading  than,  let  us 
say,  most  leading  articles,  including,  let  it  be  acknowledged  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  our  own.  What  became  of  all  or  most  of  the  non¬ 
sense  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  must  have  talked  and  written 
on  practical  subjects  unless  the  theory  of  progress  is  all  moon¬ 
shine  ?  Why  were  they  “  so  deuced  sensible  ”  ?  Did  the  much- 
maligned  monks  of  the  middle  ages  look  out  and  destroy  all  litera¬ 
ture  that  was  not  of  a  superior  quality  in  point  of  good  sense,  or 
how  was  it  ?  Of  course  “  all  the  works  of  Thucydides,”  by  which 
much-quoted  phrase  we  have  often  charitably  thought  that  Mr. 
'Cobden  meant  the  classics  generally,  and  got  mixed  in  his  expres¬ 
sion,  have  defects.  Some  Greek  poets  were  not  such  good  poets 
as  they  might  have  been  ;  Greek  opinions  on  the  rudiments 
of  faith  and  religion  were  defective ;  Greek  science  deplorably 
imperfect ;  and  Greek  notions  on  a  few — a  very  few — points  of  prac¬ 
tical  morality  quite  shocking.  But  on  politics,  on  ethics  (bar 
those  few  points),  on  the  science  of  human  life  generally,  how  did 
they  manage  to  be  so  intelligent  ?  For  instance,  though  it  was 
the  Times  which  equalled  all  the  works  of  Thucydides,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  much  virtue  in  a  copy  of  any  other  great  daily  newspaper. 
We  take  up  a  copy  of  such  a  newspaper,  and  we  find  on  one  page 
•of  it  an  argument  that  five  million  voters  (a  number  which,  before 
the  Franchise  Bill  was  passed,  was  held  out  as  a  maximum  figure  for 
two  or  three  generations  at  least)  will  never  do  well  for  England, 
because  France  has  nine  millions,  and  the  United  States  eight 
millions,  and  so  forth.  On  another  we  find  the  adoption  of  the 
new  and  preposterous  plan  of  twenty-four  o’clock  recommended, 
if  a  little  shyly,  because  it  would  get  rid  of  a.h.  and  r.H.  The 
authors  of  these  respective  arguments  were,  no  doubt,  intelligent 
persons,  but  somehow  or  other  we  cannot  imagine  an  intelligent 
Athenian  using  either.  The  inquiry,  Why  do  you  want  more 
votes  ?  and  the  answer, 

Set  yap  toctovtovs  a 'xnrep  ii>  Or'jftais 

would  no  doubt  have  brought  a  laugh  from  Aristophanes's  hearers ; 
but  they  would  have  laughed  at  it  exactly  because  it  was  absurd 
in  relation  to  the  subject.  As  for  putting  a  proposition  about 
a  Bradshaw,  and  a.m.  and  r.M.,  and  clock-faces,  and  the  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Greenwich  into  iambics,  that  will  make  a  very 
•excellent  subject  for  a  prize  poem  somewhere,  and  it  would 
be  immoral  to  tempt  the  competitors  to  crib  by  giving  them 
an  example  of  treatment.  But  the  mere  statement  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  substitution  of  such  cumbrous  forms  as  seven¬ 
teen  o’clock  and  twenty-one  o’clock  for  five  r.M.  and  nine 
t.k.  would  effect  any  simplification  in  a  country  which  is 
thoroughly  used  to  the  one  form,  and  where  the  other  is  a 
complete  stranger  to  its  habits  and  literature,  would  be  sufficiently 
clear  if  merely  stated  in  a  language  which  has,  as  Rivarol  rather 
rashly  claimed  for  French,  a  probite  attachee  a  son  genie.  Or, 
.again,  take  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  and  his  demonstration  in  the 
same  number  of  the  same  paper  that  it  may  soon  be  necessary  to 
fix  judicial  rents  in  England.  This  demonstration  appears  to 
be  reducible  to  the  principle  that  the  thievery  of  rents  is  quite 
■different  from  any  other  thievery — a  principle  capable  of  being 
gnomically  stated  with  very  beneficial  effect,  though  not  to  Mr. 
Thorold  Rogers’s  side.  In  our  woolly  English  tongue  these  things 
apparently  escape  notice. 

We  have  wandered,  however,  far  from  Opsimathes  and  his  placid 
book — a  book  such,  let  it  be  repeated,  as  men  half  amused  and  half 
•edified  themselves  with  compiling  in  days  when  railways  were  not 
•and  nobody  dreamt  that  anybody  had  a  right  to  anybody  else’s 
property,  and  men  liked  their  literature  little  and  good,  but  their 
liquor  good  and  a  very  great  deal  of  it.  After  all  the  Greeks  had 
Cleon,  if  we  have  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  and  the  somewhat  Athenians 
behaved  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  remarkably  like  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Parliament  and  Ministry  in  spite  of  all  the  gnomte.  But  then 
they  had  the  gnomce  as  well  as  Cleon,  and  the  people  who  bungled 
the  matters  about  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus.  When  the  Opsi¬ 
mathes  of  the  fortieth  century  comes  to  overhaul  English  literature 
for  his  purpose,  he  will  find  poetry  not  less  good,  perhaps  better, 
than  any  that  Greece  has  to  show,  and  many  excellent  literary 
things  that  Greece  has  not  to  show  at  all  ;  but  he  will  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  get  together  five  or  six  thousand  sentences  about  the 
affairs  and  conduct  of  life  thought  out  with  the  matter  and  stated 
with  the  style  of  the  collection  before  us. 


wiser. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  place  in  Europe  of  equal  interest  which 
is  so  little  known  to  tourists  as  the  town  of  Wisby  in  the 
island  of  Gotland.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  on  the  route  to  any  other  place  of  popular  resort, 
and  that  to  pay  it  a  visit  involves  a  sea  passage  of  twelve  hours  in 
steamers  which,  though  well  fitted  for  passenger  accommodation, 
are  light  in  draught,  and  given  to  rolling  uncomfortably  on  the 


smallest  provocation.  Yet  those  who  either  do  not  fear  or  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  lace  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  will  be  well  repaid  by  a 
day  or  two  spent  among  the  relics  of  long-vanished  wealth  and 
greatness.  Steamers  run  from  Stockholm  to  Wisby  three  or  four 
days  a  week  in  the  summer  months.  There  are  two  routes  taken, 
one  by  the  Saltsjii,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  land-locked 
Baltic  near  Stockholm,  to  the  east;  the  other,  to  the  west,  by  the 
Malar  Lake.  The  scenery  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  wav  is 
extremely  striking  by  either  route,  but  those  who  have  'not 
already  traversed  it  in  the  Gotha  Canal  boat  will  give  the  Malar 
Lake  the  preference.  At  Sodertelje,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
the  lake,  we  pass  into  the  Baltic  by  a  lock  of  only  two  feet  in 
height,  which  is  all  the  difference  in  level  between  this  great 
body  of  fresh  water  and  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  at 
this  point  as  well  as  at  Stockholm. 

The  town  of  Wisby  is  of  great  but  unknown  antiquity.  Its 
commercial  importance  dates  from  about  two  centuries  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  when  it  became  a  chief 
emporium  of  the  Eastern  traffic,  which  had  to  a  large  extent  been 
diverted  from  Constantinople  owing  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Seljukian  Sultans.  The  line  of  traffic  accordingly  took  a  northerly 
direction ;  Novgorod  the  Great  became  its  chief  centre  on  the 
mainland,  whence  it  passed  to  the  west  through  Wisby,  whose 
insular  security  marked  it  out  for  preference  in  those  "troubled 
times.  Wisby  subsequently  became  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Hanseatic  factories,  and  rapidly  increased  its  riches  till  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  said  to  feed  their  swine 
out  of  golden  troughs.  Unfortunately  the  pride  of  the  Gotlanders 
and  the  greed  of  their  neighbours  led  to  a  league  of  the  Swede3 
and  Danes  against  it.  After  a  valiant  defence  the  Gotlanders 
were  defeated  in  1361  with  great  slaughter  by  Waldemar  II. 
of  Denmark,  about  a  mile  from  the  ramparts  of  Wisby,  where 
a  granite  cross,  ten  feet  high,  erected  soon  afterwards  to  the 
memory  of  the  fallen,  still  remains  to  mark  the  fatal  spot. 
The  town  was  taken,  and  enormous  plunder  carried  off  by  the 
invaders,  the  chief  of  whose  treasure-ships,  however,  was  lost 
in  a  gale.  Wisby  might  well  have  recovered  from  even  such 
a  blow  as  this,  but  Genoa  and  Venice  were  by  this  time  almost 
monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  East,  and  later  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  route  made  the  restoration  of  its  commercial  import¬ 
ance  impossible.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was 
chiefly  famous  as  a  resort  of  pirates  and  political  refugees,  till  it 
was  ceded  by  the  Danes  to  Sweden  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus ;  since  which  time  the  town  has  remained  unmolested 
by  foreign  attack,  but  obscure  and  little  noticed  till  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  summer  resort  of  Stockholmers. 

Owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  revival  of  great¬ 
ness  to  Wisby  since  its  first  decline,  the  traveller  is  better  able  to 
realize  the  mediaeval  aspect  of  the  place  than  in  almost  any  other 
European  town  of  equal  celebrity.  To  the  most  uneducated  eye  it 
presents  a  striking  and  unique  appearance.  It  is  built  on  a  slope 
to  the  sea  from  a  long  limestone  ridge,  130  feet  high,  and  is 
encircled  on  the  land  side  by  a  rampart  of  great  height,  which 
encloses  to  the  north  the  ancient  harbour,  now  filled  up,  and  to 
the  south  runs  down  to  the  shore  by  the  old  fortress  of  Wisborg, 
of  which  hardly  a  vestige  now  remains.  The  total  length  of  this 
rampart  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  at  regular  intervals  it  is  flanked 
by  no  less  than  thirty-eight  towers  of  defence,  which  are  all  standing 
more  or  less  entire,  besides  which  on  the  south-east  side  there  are 
several  barbicans  on  the  wall  itself. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Wisby  lies  in  its  churches.  Of  these 
there  were  originally  at  least  eighteen,  besides  convent  chapels. 
All  of  them  are  now  in  ruins  except  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary, 
which  has  been  added  to  at  various  periods.  Of  eleven  churches 
unhappily  hardly  any  remains  are  left;  but  the  remaining  seven — as 
well  as  St.  Soren  just  outside  the  walls — present  such  a  study  of 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  purest  age  as  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  equal  anywhere  else  in  the  world  within  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass.  What  makes  them  so  singularly  interesting  is  that,  while  all 
the  remains  belong  to  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries — 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth- — embracing  the  best  period  of  Gothic, 
they  present  every  diversity  of  design  and  character  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  This  characteristic  of  Wisby  churches,  as  well  as 
their  great  number  and  close  proximity,  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the 
fact  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  generous  rivalry  of  the 
different  nations  which  had  their  marts  at  Wisby,  and  of  the 
religious  orders  and  great  merchant  princes  of  the  town.  Thus  in 
the  Franciscan  St.  Catherine,  one  of  the  most  perfect,  we  have  a 
lofty  pointed  roof,  with  light  octagonal  pillars  in  the  nave,  the 
choir  terminating  in  a  round  apse ;  St.  Nicholas,  the  largest  of  all, 
has  a  square  termination,  and  is  similar  in  design  to  many  of  our 
great  English  churches  of  the  period ;  St.  Clement’s  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross;  St.  Drotten  and  St.  Lars  (Lawrence)  have 
remarkable  fortress-like  towers,  divided  only  by  the  width  of  a 
narrow  street,  but  differ  much  in  internal  details.  The  Ilelge 
Ands  Kyrkan  (Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  the  oldest  and  most 
singular  of  all.  The  nave  is  an  octagon,  rising  to  nearly  100  ft., 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  vault,  which  forms  the  floor  of  an 
upper  church.  In  the  centre  of  this  vault  is  an  octagonal  opening, 
supported  on  four  pillars,  while  four  other  pillars  support  the  vault 
of  the  upper  church  ;  the  apsidal  choir  serves  for  both  churches. 
The  intention  of  tbe  double  nave,  as  well  as  of  this  singular 
opening,  has  afforded  matter  for  much  conjecture,  but  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  has  ever  been  given.  For  its  general  design, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  traveller  will  at  once  recall 
the  familiar  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne. 
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When  such  interest  attaches  to  its  ruins,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  magnificent  appearance  that  Wisby  must  have  presented  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  The  contrast  is  above  all  most  striking 
between  the  still  existing  beauty  and  variety  of  type  of  the  Gotland 
churches  (for  many  others  of  almost  equal  interest  are  scattered 
over  the  island)  and  the  depressing  architectural  poverty  and 
meanness  of  nearly  all  those  of  the  Swedish  mainland. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AND  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
IN  FRANCE. 

TaAIlE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  quoted  in  a  speech  the  other 
-1-  day  some  words  of  Mr.  Mundeila’s,  expressing  his  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  clergy  in  promoting,  and 
having  been  the  first  to  promote,  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  England.  That  this  is  the  fact  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt, 
though  zealous  propagandists  of  the  modern  School  Board  system 
are  not  generally  very  ready  to  admit  it.  And  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  education  provided  by  voluntary  religious  agencies— at  a 
time  when  Parliament  and  the  country  generally  were  by  no  , 
means  alive  to  the  national  importance  of  such  a  work — was  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  suffered  to  continue,  still  is  far  less  costly  than  that 
provided  by  School  Board  rating.  The  introduction  of  a  Board 
School  into  any  given  parish,  whatever  else  it  may  mean,  means 
always  a  largely  increased  demand  on  the  taxpayers,  who  are  also 
of  course  saddled  with  a  double  expenditure  if  they  desire  still  to 
support  a  voluntary  school.  Our  present  purpose  however  is,  not 
to  discuss  the  education  question  in  England,  but  to  call  attention 
to  the  striking  parallel  presented  in  its  main  features  by  the  course 
of  educational  effort  and  legislation  in  France.  There  also  it  was 
the  Church,  and  not  the  State,  which  first  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  there  too  the  liberal  and  popular  party  of  the  day,  those 
who  especially  styled  themselves  the  friends  of  the  people,  w’ere 
forward  to  deride  and  denounce  their  efforts  as  a  mischievous 
craze.  A  French  essayist  of  the  last  century  bitterly  .assailed 
the  Christian  Brothers— of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently 
— for  doing  their  best  “  to  destroy  everything  ”  by  spreading 
elementary  education  among  the  working  classes,  and  declared 
that  the  good  of  society  demanded  that  they  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  he  taught  to  read  and  write.  Voltaire  expressed  his  hearty 
concurrence  in  his  friend’s  “  sound  views,”  and  added,  “  I  am 
thankful  that  you  propose  forbidding  working  men  to  study. 
As  an  employer  I  want  labourers,  not  clerks,  and  should  like  to 
make  some  of  these  Christian  Brothers  drive  or  draw  my  ploughs.” 
There  was  no  zeal  for  “  secular  education  ”  then  among  the  class 
of  politicians  who  at  a  later  date  used  it  as  their  watchword 
against  the  religious  system  already  in  full  work,  which  they  did 
their  utmost  to  suppress ;  with  questionable  regard  to  the  real 
interests  either  of  learning  or  of  religion.  But  the  true  state  of 
the  case  will  be  best  shown  by  a  brief  review  of  the  origin  and 
gradual  increase  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who 
were  the  principal  instruments  in  carrying  on  this  work  in 
France. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle,  a  canon  of  Rheirns,  was  led  by  circumstances  to  take  under 
his  charge  and  protection  some  free  schools  for  boys  which  had 
been  established  by  a  pious  lady  in  that  city.  The  work  grew 
under  his  hand,  and  he  at  length  determined  to  abandon  his 
position  and  prospects  in  the  Church  and  devote  his  life  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  humble  task  of  organizing  and  spreading  elementary 
education,  based  on  Christian  principles,  throughout  the  country. 
Ue  resigued  his  canonry,  distributed  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and 
fended  an  Institute,  under  the  name  of  Christian  Brothers,  who 
were  to  be  all  laymen,  hut  were  to  observe,  like  the  religious 
orders,  the  rule  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  after  going  through  a 
careful  training  for  the  office  of  Schoolmasters,  were  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  primary  education.  In  order  to  guard 
against  their  aspiriDg  to  any  higher  branch  of  educational  service, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  special  design  of  the  Institute,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  learn  Latin.  Before  the  eud  of  the 
century  they  had,  in  spite  of  strenuous  opposition  from  various 
quarters,  made  good  their  position  in  Paris,  where  they  were  first 
invited  to  open  a  school  in  the  large  parish  of  St.  Sulpice.  Soon 
afterwards  a  central  house  was  opened  for  the  Brothers  at  Vaugirard, 
and  a  comprehensive  rule  and  manual  for  their  guidance  was 
drawn  up.  Instruction  in  their  schools  was  to  be  free,  and  De  la 
Salle’s  leading  object  was  naturally  that  it  should  be  religious  ;  hut 
it  must  not  he  supposed  that  secular  teaching  was  forgotten.  On 
the  contrary,  out  of  six  hours  and  a  half  of  the  ordinary  school  day, 
five  and  a  half  were  to  be  occupied  in  ordinary  secular  teaching,  the 
first  and  last  half-hour  only  being  reserved  for  religious  teaching 
and  worship.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  De  la  Salle  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  method  of  teaching  in  classes,  now  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  previous  custom  being  to  instruct  each  hoy  singly — 
the  rest  being  meanwhile  left  to  their  own  devices — at  of  course  a 
terrible  waste  of  time  and  energy.  It  was  not  till  a  century  later 
that  the  same  system  came  into  vogue  iu  England.  The  manual 
compiled  by  their  founder  has  been  again  and  again  republished — 
with  occasional  modifications  of  detail  required  by  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — and  is  still  in  use  among  the  Brothers ;  it  is  both  com¬ 
prehensive  and  minute,  and  descends  into  the  most  practical 
directions  about  e.g.  the  furnishing,  airing,  and  lighting  of  school¬ 
rooms,  the  height  of  desks  and  benches,  and  the  like.  There  are 
minute  and  very  sensible  directions  as  to  the  method  of  instruction 


in  class,  the  different  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  them,  the  punishments  to  be  imposed  in  certain  cases,  and 
other  matters,  special  stress  being  laid  on  training  children  in 
habits  of  Christian  courtesy.  Sunday  Schools  were  also  opened 
by  De  la  Salle  for  lads  under  twenty  of  the  artisan  class,  who 
were  at  work  during  the  week,  and  these  also  were  largely 
attended.  The  Institute  and  its  labours  spread  rapidly  during 
his  lifetime  in  Baris  and  elsewhere  throughout  France,  though 
he  met  l'or  a  time,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  such  cases, 
with  opposition,  not  to  say  persecution,  prompted  by  jealousy, 
dislike  of  novelty,  or  other  too  often  unworthy  motives.  In. 
1717,  beiQg  then  sixty-five  years  old,  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Superior,  and  two  years  later  died  peacefully  at  the  central  house- 
of  the  Community  at  Saint  Yon.  There  were  at  that  time  27 
houses  of  the  Institute,  274  Brothers,  and  9,885  scholars  under 
instruction  in  their  various  schools.  Within  a  few  years  from  the 
founder's  death  the  Institute  was  formally  authorized  by  Royak 
Letters  Patent  as  a  legal  corporation,  and  by  the  Pope 
(Benedict  XIII.)  as  a  Religious  Community.  When  the  crash 
came  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  religious  orders  were  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  February  13, 
1790,  it  numbered  1 21  branch  houses,  800  Brothers,  and  36,000 
boys  in  its  schools. 

For  a  time  the  Community  ceased  visibly  to  exist,  hut  it 
speeedily  revived  on  the  restoration  of  order  in  France,  and  in 
1802  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
resume  their  work.  When  Napoleon  became  Emperor  he  took 
up  their  cause  warmly,  while  authorities  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  joined  in  promoting  the  re-establishment  of  their  schools. 
In  1833  M.  Guizot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Superior,  highly 
commending  their  “  laudable  efforts  for  the  public  instruction  of 
adult3  among  the  working  classes  ”  and  asking  their  co-operation 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  work,  for  which  purpose  he  made 
them  an  annual  grant  of  8,000  francs.  Under  Brother  Philip, 
who  became  their  Superior  in  1838,  they  took  a  fresh  start  in  the 
multiplication  of  night  schools,  commercial,  industrial,  and  boarding 
schools,  and  clubs  for  lads  who  had  left  school,  besides  taking 
charge  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Nicolas  for  the  moral  and  Christian 
training  of  the  Paris  gamins,  some  2,000  of  whom  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  120  Brothers  in  three  separate  houses,  one  in 
Paris  and  two  elsewhere.  It  was  in  the  Paris  house  that  a 
shell  hurst  during  the  siege  of  1871,  killing  five  hoys  and  in¬ 
juring  many  more;  there  were  950  boys  at  this  house  a  short 
time  ago.  Between  1842  and  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  Brothers- 
also  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  care  of  many  thousands  of  convicts  in  different  prisons 
with  excellent  results.  The  Community  moreover  under  the 
able  rule  of  Brother  Philip  extended  its  operations  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  including  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as- 
over  the  East  and  West  Indies,  America,  Cochin  China,  and  parts 
of  Africa  and  Australia.  But  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  long 
life  of  self-devotion  was  seen  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when.- 
his  offer  of  placing  the  whole  resources  of  the  Institute  at  the 
service  of  the  army  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  their 
houses  being  used  as  hospitals  and  the  Brothers  themselves 
acting  as  intirmarians  both  there  and  in  the  Ambulance  Service 
on  the  battle-field.  Five  hundred  of  them  from  Paris  alone,, 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  their  venerable  Superior,  then 
in  his  eightieth  year,  took  part  in  this  latter  work,  and  their 
patience  and  unflinching  heroism  on  the  field,  where  many  of 
them  fell,  won  universal  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the 
Prussian  officers  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  like  it  before.  But  during  all  this  time  their 
school  work  went  on  without  interruption.  To  the  horrors  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  succeeded  the  still  worse  horrors  of  the  Commune, 
when  they  suffered  much,  in  common  with  all  representatives  of 
religion,  at  the  hands  of  the  miscreants  who  for  a  time  bore  rule,  and. 
their  schools  were  forcibly  closed.  When  the  reign  of  terror  was 
over  they  at  once  returned  to  their  work,  and  before  his  death  in 
1874  Brother  Philip  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  ranks 
augmented  by  the  enrolment  of  some  fifty  new  recruits.  Tho 
success  of  their  school  work  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
between  1847  and  1877,  out  of  1,445  scholarships  ( bourses )  offered, 
for  open  competition  by  the  Paris  municipality,  1,148  were  gained 
by  boys  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and  297  only  by  thosa 
from  other  schools  ;  the  judges  being  appointed  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  It  may  be  added  that  the  number  of  their  pupils  who. 
obtained  University  certificates  between  1869  and  1S7S  was  nearly 
double  that  of  boys  from  the  Government  schools. 

In  spite  however  of  the  excellent  results  of  their  teaching,  as. 
proved  by  the  experience  of  nearly  two  centuries— or  partly 
perhaps  iu  consequence  of  it — tbeir  pupils  were  last  year  forbidden, 
any  longer  to  compete  for  the  Paris  bourses,  while  the  Government 
have  expelled  thorn  from  their  own  schools  and  withdrawn  all  public 
support,  being  thereby  of  course  compelled  to  lay  an  enormous 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Thus  in  Paris  the  charge 
for  public  instruction,  which  in  1878 — before  what  is  termed  the- 
“  laicization  of  schools  ”  had  begun — was  nine  and  a  half  millions 
of  lrancs,  had  risen  in  1882  to  twenty-three  millions,  and  the- 
increased  amount  iu  France  generally  is  even  larger  in  proportion. 
The  estimates  for  “  the  service  of  public  instruction  ”  which 
passed  the  Chambers  in  1878  amounted  to  over  53  million  francs,, 
in  1883  to  over  1 33  millions;  and  this,  he  it  remarked,  without  any 
appreciable  increase  of  population.  The  Christian  Brothers  how¬ 
ever,  although  ostracized  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  State* 
have  found  means  to  carry  on  their  labour  of  charity  and  to 
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extend  it;  while  in  Pavia  only,  before  the  “  laicization  ”  they  had 
50,000  pupils,  they  now  have  60,000,  a  sum  of  10,000,000  francs 
having  been  contributed  by  private  benevolence  to  aid  them. 
All  classes,  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest,  were  found  ready  to 
join  in  this  undertaking  from  their  decided  preference  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  a  secular,  or  as  they  considered  it  atheistic,  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  simple  record  tells  its  own  tale,  and — we  may  add — carries 
its  own  moral.  For  the  analogy  it  presents  in  many  respects  to  the 
educational  controversies  of  the  last  thirty  years  among  ourselves 
is  too  obvious  to  require  being  dwelt  upon.  It  may  however  be 
worth  while  to  cite  in  conclusion  the  remarkable  words  of  Victor 
Hugo,  uttered  in  the  education  debate  in  the  French  Chambers  in 
1850,  when  he  declared  his  conviction  that  religious  instruction  was 
more  necessary  in  our  own  day  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
clenched  his  argument  by  observing,  “  That  which  lightens  suffer¬ 
ing,  sanctifies  labour,  makes  men  good,  wise,  brave,  strong,  and  1 
patient,  is  to  have  constantly  before  them  the  vision  of  another  1 
world,  shining  through  the  dark  clouds  of  our  present  life.”  There 
are  many  of  his  disciples  and  admirers  who  might  do  well  to  take 
the  lesson  to  heart. 


BASTIEN  LEPAGE. 


BY  the  death  of  Jules  Bastien  Lepage  France  has  lost  a  painter 
who  was  at  once  the  ablest  and  most  promising  member  of 
what  M.  Albert  Wolff  calls  “  the  young  French  school,”  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  individual  artists  of  our  time.  Born 
in  1848  at  Damvilliers,  in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse,  he  left 
his  village  home  at  nineteen  or  thereabouts,  to  learn  the  business 
of  his  art  under  Cabanel  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Here  he 
passed  many  years;  the  rest  of  his  studying  was  solitary  and 
laborious  work  direct  from  nature,  probably  in  the  gardens  and 
potato-fields  and  vineyards  of  his  native  province.  Ilis  first 
picture,  a  “Vision  of  the  Shepherds,”  gained  for  him  only  the 
second  Prix  de  Rome,  whereat  his  fellow-students  were  indignant. 
In  proper  Gallic  fashion,  they  relieved  their  feelings  by  laying  day 
after  day  before  the  work  a  tribute  of  crowns  and  wreaths,  which 
the  authorities  removed  also  day  after  day.  This  in  itself  was  a  sort 
of  success  ;  and  it  was  justified  by  the  picture,  which  was  powerful 
and  novel,  and  it  foreshadowed  the  singular  achievements  of  after 
years.  Later  on  his  two  premiers  envois,  “Au  Printemps  ”  and 
“  Chanson  du  Printemps,”  were  noticed  but  little ;  but  the  portrait 
of  his  grandfather,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  ten  years  ago,  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  van  of  modern  portrait  painters.  Other  portraits 
even  more  remarkable  are  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  distinct 
in  themselves,  though  exhibited  in  one  frame ;  of  his  brother,  the 
architect;  of  M.  Albert  Wolff,  which  has  gone  the  round  of 
Europe  with  success ;  of  Madame  Bernhardt ;  and  of  M.  Hugo’s 
lifelong  friend,  Madame  Drouet.  Indeed,  so  great  was  his  ability  in 
this  most  exacting  branch  of  his  art,  that  lie  might  easily  have 
made  a  fortune  by  it  had  he  been  so  minded.  Ilis  tastes,  however, 
led  him  into  other  fields,  to  elaborate  studies  of  character  amongst 
the  poor,  occasionally  the  poor  of  cities,  as  in  his  Loudon  shoe¬ 
black  and  flower-girl,  but  chiefly  the  peasants  and  the  beggars  of 
his  own  country.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are  “  Tired,”  a  girl 
wearilv  leaning  on  her  rake  in  the  haytield,  “  Les  Foius,  ’ 
two  labourers  resting  at  noon,  a  man  fast  asleep,  and  a  woman 
awake  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pining  and  protest ;  the 
“Pere  Jacques,”  and  “U11  Mendiant,”  the  first  a  strong  and 
telling  picture  of  a  wood-gatherer,  bent  under  his  load  and 
gazing  at  you  with  almost  painful  steadfastness;  the  second,  a 
dirty  and  hopeless  mendicant  turning  from  a  cottage-door.  Then 
there  is  the  “  Pauvre  Fauvette  ”  of  1881,  a  little  girl  shivering 
under  a  sack,  and  gazing  wistfully  out  of  a  wintry  landscape. 
Most  of  these  pictures  have  been  seen  in  London ;  besides  them 
we  must  note  the  “  Premiere  Communiante  ”  of  the  Salon  of  1876, 
the  “  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  which  made  such  a  sensation  five  years  ago, 
and  the  “ L’Amour  au  Village”  of  the  Salon  ot  1883.  lie  also 
painted  several  water-colours,  which  show  great  command  of  the 
medium  and  the  same  singular  individuality  that  marks  his  work 
in  oil.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  third  class  at  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1878,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  For  nearly  two  years  cancer  had  prevented 
all  work.  He  sought  relief  in  a  visit  to  Algeria  last  winter,  but 
without  avail ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  last  week. 

It  is  always  saddening  to  see  an  able  man  thus  cut  off  in  the 
best  of  his  years  ;  but  the  death  of  Bastien  Lepage  is  matter  for 
more  than  common  regret.  His  view  of  things  was  independent 
and  curious,  expressed  in  striking  terms  ;  and  his  work  was  in¬ 
teresting  because,  with  something  that  was  common  to  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  it  had  qualities  which,  perhaps,  that  ot  no 
other  painter  of  the  time  can  show.  Of  these  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  we  may  have  more  to  say.  For  the  present  we  must  be 
content  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  had  immense  capacity 
with  a  feeling  for  beauty  in  its  truth  (the  origin  ol  the  talk  about 
his “  realism  ”)  which  made  him  a  direct  descendant  irom  Courbet. 


PAUPERISM  AND  LOCAL  DEBTS. 

milE  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  just  issued  has 
I  one  very  satisfactory  feature.  It  shows  a  marked  decrease 
in  pauperism  during  the  ten  years  ended  with  Lady  Day  last 
year.  The  great  development  of  trade  and  growth  of  wealth 
throughout  Europe  which  has  characterized  the  middle  of  the 


present  century  reached  its  highest  point  about  the  year  1873. 
From  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  until  1873  there 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  rise  in  prices,  showing  that  con¬ 
sumption  exceeded  production,  rapid  as  was  tho  development 
of  trade  in  the  interval.  Wages  also  rapidly  rose,  showing  that 
employment  was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  population.  And 
it  is  notorious  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  exceeded  anything 
that  had  ever  been  known  before  in  the  authentic  history  of  the 
world.  But  since  1873  there  has  been  a  decided  check  to  this 
growth  of  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  years  18S0  and 
1881,  trade  in  Europe  has  been  depressed  almost  ever  since  1S73. 
Bad  seasons  have  plunged  the  landed  interest  everywhere  into 
distress,  and  most  of  the  great  industries  have  likewise  been 
languishing.  In  this  country  particularly  we  have  had  almost 
continued  agricultural  and  manufacturing  depression.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  to  find,  notwithstanding,  that  pauperism  had  decreased 
steadily  between  1873  and  1883.  In  the  interval  the  estimated 
population  increased  more  than  three  millions,  yet  the  mean 
number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  decreased  from 
883,688  in  1873  to  782,422  last  year.  With  an  increase 
of  three  millions  in  the  population,  that  is,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  over  101,000  in  the  number  of  paupers.  The  de¬ 
crease  is  entirely  in  the  outdoor  paupers,  and  it  is  more  marked  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  From  this  it  may  he 
inferred  that  a  large  part  of  the  diminution  is  due  to  improved 
administration.  Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  old  Poor-law,  and  with  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament  to  change  that  law.  Still, 
pauperism  continued  exceedingly  great  up  to  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  Then  another  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  improve  the 
administration,  and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  decrease  to 
which  we  have  just  been  referring.  But,  while  all  due  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  those  who  have  administered  the  Poor-laws  since 
1871,  it  is  clear  that  attempts  to  check  outdoor  relief  would  have 
led  only  to  discontent,  and  perhaps  rioting,  if  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  not  improved.  The  press  would  have  cried  out  that 
the  poor  were  being  starved,  and  an  agitation  would  soon  have 
been  set  on  foot  to  prevent  avoidable  suffering.  As  there  is  no 
such  agitation,  and  instead  of  increased  discontent  there  is  aug¬ 
mented  contentment  with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  is 
clear  that  the  masses  of  the  population  must  he  better  off'  now 
than  they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  de¬ 
pression  of  which  we  hear  so  much  has  not,  so  far.  told  upon  tho 
condition  of  the  general  masses  of  the  population.  It  is  felt 
rather  in  lessened  profits  than  in  actual  loss.  Trade  itself  must 
have  gone  on  growing  at  least  as  rapidly  a9  population,  else 
employment  could  not  have  continued  as  plentilul  and  wag'es 
as  good.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said,  the  industrious,  respectable 
working  classes  are  always  sure  of  employment.  Such  of  them 
as  fall  into  pauperism  do  so  in  consequence  only  of  sickness  or 
accident.  A  respectable  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  always 
get  something  to  do,  and,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  he 
emigrates.  It  is  the  shiftless,  intemperate,  vicious,  and  unhealthy 
portion  of  the  population  who  oscillate  between  pauperism  and 
independence.  When  times  become  bad  these  lose  employ¬ 
ment,  and  come  upon  the  rates;  and  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  labour  continues  so  good  that  outdoor  relief  has  diminished 
instead  of  increasing  for  ten  years  running  means  that  this 
class  has  been  more  fully  employed  than  before,  and  consequently 
that  trade  must  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  population.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  outdoor  paupers 
to  the  total  pauperism  of  the  country  varies  immensely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  In  Wales  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief 
is  82-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  pauperism,  while  in  the 
metropolis  it  is  only  2j‘3  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  the 
cost  of  outdoor  relief  is  barely  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  in  the 
metropolis,  it  exceeds  four-fifths  of  the  total  in  Wales.  It  is 
not,  then,  as  we  have  just  been  saying,  to  improved  administration 
only  that  the  decrease  in  pauperism  is  due ;  it  is  mainly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  well-being  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
population.  How  great  room  there  still  is  for  improvement  in  ad¬ 
ministration  is  shown  in  the  great  variation  of  the  cost  ot  main¬ 
taining  paupers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  add 
that  up  to  the  end  of  September  this  year  there  has  been  no  mate¬ 
rial  increase  in  pauperism.  Indeed,  in  the  first  half  of  September 
there  was  still  a  decrease,  while  in  the  second  half  the  increase 
was  very  slight.  Doubtless  the  great  depression  in  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  trade  which  has  thrown  so  many  people  out  of  employment 
on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  and  the  Wear,  must  since  then 
have  altered  the  situation  for  the  worse;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  is  a  temporary  deterioration,  and  that  before  long  we  shall 
again  see  a  marked  improvement. 

While  the  masses  of  the  people  have  thus  been  growing  in  well¬ 
being,  the  local  authorities  throughout  England  and  Wales  have 
been  steadily  at  work  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  by  extending  education  and  by  carrying  out  great  sanitary 
works.  In  the  eight  years  ended  Lady  Day  1882  the  several  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  raised  in  loans  alone  105,707,340/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  13!  millions  per  annum.  They  repaid, 
however,  in  the  same  time  large  sums,  so  that  the  net  in¬ 
crease  in  the  debt  was  only  58,884,540k,  being  an  increase  of 
63  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years,  or  an  average  increase  of  nearly 
84  millions  per  annum.  In  addition,  the  local  authorities 
raised  annually  very  large  sums  from  rates,  tolls,  and  other  sources 
of  income.  In  the'year  1881-2  the  receipts  of  all  kinds  in  loans 
exceeded  57 j  millions,  and  the  expenditure  was  nearly  54J  millions. 
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Of  the  loans  thus  raised  the  greater  part  has  been  laid  out  on 
sanitary  ■works,  -which  must  tend  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
population,  and  to  make  them  therefore  more  efficient  -workers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  life  happier  as  well  as  longer.  A 
considerable  amount  was  also  laid  out  upon  education  and  upon 
various  public  works  of  different  kinds.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  expenditure,  vast  as  it  is,  is  in  the  main  well  directed, 
and  that  it  must  tend  to  not  only  increase  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  but  to  enable  them  the  better  to  maintain  the  industrial 
competition  which  is  growing  keener  and  keener  every  year.  But 
it  were  to  be  wished,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  so  large  an  expenditure  were  better  chosen  and  of  a 
higher  class  of  intellect.  The  local  authorities  throughout  England 
and  Wales  areentrusted  with  an  expenditure  greater  than  that  of  most 
States  in  the  world  :  and  yet  there  is  no  adequate  control  over  this 
expenditure,  nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  the  administrators  are 
competent  for  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  The  present  Cabinet 
is  pledged  to  the  reform  of  local  government,  but  Session  after 
Session  it  has  put  off  the  task,  and  now  the  reform  must  clearly  be 
postponed  until  a  new  Parliament  meets.  That  the  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  growing  exceedingly  urgent,  is  obvious  from  the  figures 
cited.  An  expenditure  of  nearly  60  millions  a  year  in  England 
and  Wales  alone  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  import,  and  when  we 
add  the  local  expenditure  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  outlay  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  approaches  that  of  the  Imperial  Government  itself. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  last  year  in  England  and  Wales  very 
nearly  28  millions  were  raised  in  the  form  of  rates,  and  over 
2  millions  were  subventions  from  the  Government.  Between 
1877  and  1 882 — that  is,  five  years — the  rates  increased  more 
than  4 7  millions,  or  over  19  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of 
this  increase  was  to  meet  expenditure  incurred  by  urban  sani¬ 
tary  authorities  and  the  corresponding  local  authorities  in  the 
Metropolis  and  by  School  Boards.  The  additional  rates  levied 
for  these  purposes  amounted  to  3,146,000/.,  or  68^-  per  cent,  of 
the  total  increase.  Of  the  remaining  increase,  the  greater  part 
was  for  Poor-law  purposes.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  meantime. 
Thus,  between  1872  and  1882  the  gross  estimated  rental  has  in¬ 
creased  nearly  38J  millions,  or  over  29!  per  cent. ;  while  the  rate¬ 
able  value  has  increased  nearly  32  millions,  or  almost  29J  per 
cent.  But  the  growth  of  the  rental  has  of  late  been  checked. 
Bad  seasons,  cattle  disease,  and  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
newer  countries  of  the  world  are  incapacitating  farmers  from  pay¬ 
ing  the  high  rents  formerly  paid.  Of  late  years  landlords  have 
had  to  lower  their  rents,  and  farmers  are  crying  out  for  a  still 
further  reduction.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  then,  that  while  the 
value  and  the  rental  of  land  are  falling,  there  is  a  steady  growth 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities.  Notonly,as  we  haveseen, 
are  the  rates  growing,  but  still  more  rapidly  are  the  loans.  That  the 
expenditure  is  well  directed,  and  must  in  the  long  run  benefit  the 
country,  we  have  fully  admitted  already ;  but  even  the  best  in¬ 
tended  expenditure  will  prove  mischievous  if  it  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  the  burden  falls. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  local  government  of  the 
country  should  be  improved ;  that  public  opinion  should  be  able  to 
exercise  upon  it  a  more  direct  and  potent  influence,  and  that  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  should 
better  understand  the  wide  bearing  of  the  duties  they  discharge. 
The  result  of  the  great  economic  revolution  through  which  the 
country  has  been  passing  since  the  middle  of  the  century  has  been 
to  benefit  immensely  the  working  classes.  At  first  the  benefit 
was  even  greater  to  the  landowning,  manufacturing,  and  mer¬ 
cantile  classes;  but  during  the  past  ten  years  the  employing 
classes  have  not  been  benefited  so  much  as  the  working  classes, 
while  the  benefit  seems  to  have  been  greater  to  the  latter  during 
the  past  ten  years  than  in  the  period  immediately  preceding. 
The  figures  quoted  above  in  dealing  with  pauperism  show  that 
the  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture  has  not  so  severely 
affected  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  suppose  from  the  loud  complaints  made  both  by  landowners 
and  traders ;  but  that  the  depression  is  serious  for  all  that  can¬ 
not  be  disputed,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that 
the  capital  of  the  country  should  not  be  overburdened  by  unwise, 
rash,  or  too-hasty  expenditure  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  is 
most  important.  There  are  some  grounds  to  fear  at  present  that 
the  zeal  of  the  local  authorities  is  not  always  tempered  by  neces¬ 
sary  prudence. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES.— III. 

BEFORE  continuing  our  notes  on  the  larger  galleries  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  two  small  exhibitions  of  great  interest  in 
Bond  Street.  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon  (late  Messrs.  Goupil) 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  no  fewer  than  seven  large  pic¬ 
tures  by  M.  Bouguereau.  Among  them  is  the  great  “  Jeunesse  de 
Bacchus,”  which  was  so  much  admired  in  the  last  Salon.  It  is  an 
immense  work,  thoroughly  complete  in  every  particular,  but  not 
very  interesting  except  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view.  Very 
much  more  pleasing  is  “  Byblis,”  an  exquisite  study  of  the  nude, 
delicate,  refined,  complete,  and  full  of  expression.  This  marvellous 
piece  is  destined  for  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Salon.  Besides 
such  studies  as  this  and  “  Les  Deux  BaigDeuses,”  and  the 
“  Baigneuse  Accroupie,”  there  are  two  charming  little  pieces 
of  genre,  one  representing  two  children  crouching  under  a 
cloak  in  a  shower,  and  the  other  a  clever,  handsome  little 
girl  learning  «  La  Lejon  Difficile.”  There  is  also  one  of 


the  artist’s  well-known  sacred  subjects, “  La  Vierge  aux  Anges.” 
In  these  three  last-named  pictures,  the  refinement  which  makes 
studies  of  the  nude  figure  tolerable  is  inclined  to  degenerate  into  a 
certain  weakness  and  want  of  force  in  the  colouring.  We  have  so 
little  of  this  kind  of  work  among  us,  that  most  admirers  of  high 
art  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  done  in 
France  in  this  way.  But  the  greatest  admirers  of  M.  Bouguereau 
must  allow  that  two  small  pictures  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  at  Suffolk  Street  are  not, 
or  very  little,  inferior.  They  comprise  “  The  Starfish,”  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  beautiful  “  Shell  ”  of  last  year,  a  nymph  reclining  on 
the  sea-shore  ;  and ‘‘Bubbles,”  a  slightly-draped  standing  figure. 
Both  are  correct  in  drawing  and  exceedingly  harmonious  in 
colour,  while  they  are  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 

The  larger  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  is  occupied  by  a 
collection  of  pictures,  both  in  oil  and  water-colour,  by  Mr. 
.1.  D.  Linton,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  It  includes  the  set  of  five  great  works  repre¬ 
senting  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  the  sixteenth  century.  All  of  them 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  turn,  except  the  first  of 
the  set  finished,  which  was  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1880. 
The  most  spirited  is  the  “  Declaration  of  War.”  The  “  Benediction  ” 
as  a  work  of  art  is  in  its  composition  and  technical  qualities  the 
best  from  the  critic’s  point  of  view.  We  have  little  satisfaction 
in  “  The  Surrender,”  in  which  every  one  seems  sleep-walking,  and 
the  picture  resolves  itself  into  mere  property-painting.  Scarcely 
more  pleasing  is  the  “  Victorious,”  where  the  shadows  on  the  faces 
seem  to  have  turned  black.  The  “  Banquet,”  however,  is  full  of 
air  and  light,  and  the  dancing  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
which,  like  some  others  of  the  series,  contains  apparently  a  number 
of  portraits,  gives  it  spirit  and  life.  Among  the  other  works  is  a 
little  study  for  the  picture  of  “  Love  the  Conqueror  ”  (5),  which, 
for  colour  and  warmth  of  effect,  is  superior  to  the  complete  work. 
Some  of  the  single-figure  pictures  are  very  fine.  We  may 
mention  “Janet  Foster”  (9)  and  “  Girl  with  a  Mandoline”  (48). 

Continuing  our  remarks  on  the  Institute,  we  may  single  out  in 
the  Central  Gallery  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “Heavy  Shower  over  the 
Island  of  Mull  ”  (441),  a  powerful  study,  both  of  fine  scenery  and 
of  a  transient  natural  effect.  “  The  Trysting  Place  ”  (446),  by  Mr. 
Ilumphris,  is  harmoniously  coloured,  but  hard,  a  fault  which  must 
also  be  found  with  the  otherwise  careful  “  Reverie  ”  (449), 
by  the  same  painter.  Mr.  Waller’s  cats  fawning  on  a  milk-can 
in  “  Anticipation  ”  (460)  is  clever,  and  carefully  finished.  Miss 
Edith  Ilayllar  sends  one  of  her  complete  and  highly-finished 
interiors,  and  has  ventured  on  a  larger  number  of  figures  than 
usual  in  “  Christmas  Dinner  at  the  Rectory  ”  (467).  M.  Fantin, 
in  his  ghostly,  not  to  say  ghastly,  “Nuit  de  Printemps”  (481), 
will  disappoint  his  admirers,  who  had  better  turn  at  once  to  his 
amazingly  brilliant  and  highly-finished  “Hollyhocks”  (721). 
“Eloped,”  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  represents  a  rather  nervous- 
looking  couple,  of  two  centuries  ago,  in  an  inn  parlour,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  reputation  the  artist  has  deservedly  acquired. 
Two  North  African  scenes,  “  Constantine  ”  (544)  and  “Bazaar 
in  Cairo”  (546),  by  Mr.  Varley,  must  not  be  passed.  Mr. 
Wyllie's  “  Tide  Time  ”  (574)  is  a  fine  study  of  Thames  scenery. 
In  the  East  Gallery  we  may  notice  first  a  minute  “  Street 
Scene,  Morlaix”  (607),  a  highly-finished  and  careful  sketch 
by  Mr.  Toovey.  Mr.  Frank  Walton’s  “O’er  the  Moor”  (620) 
is  full  of  air  and  sunshine.  A  single  figure  in  a  twilight  land¬ 
scape  of  considerable  power  is  Mr.  Henry  Gore’s  contribution  to 
the  number  of  pictures  called  “  Waiting  ”  (630)  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Elgood’s  “Village”  (633)  is  sweet,  but  too  pale.  Mr. 
Goodall  exhibits  an  admirable  sketch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
“  Suez  Canal  ”  (640)  ;  and  other  Egyptian  pictures  are  M.  Montbard’s 
very  powerful  “  Brass  Bazaar,  Cairo  ”  (654),  and  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon’s  “Evening  at  Geezeh,”  a  warm  and  glowing  sunset,  with 
the  Pyramids  in  the  background,  and  one  of  the  mud-villages  and 
its  pool,  with  deep  reflections,  in  the  foreground.  Altogether  this 
picture  combines  in  an  unusual  way  fidelity  to  nature  and  both 
colour  and  composition.  Only  M.  Fantin’s  “  Hollyhocks,”  which 
hangs  close  by,  can  bear  the  contrast.  Passing  by  Mr.  Caldecott’s 
“  Shareholders’  Meeting  ”  (754),  Mr.  Hacker’s  too  colourless 
“  V  onder  Story  ”  (7 56),  Mr.  Morris’s  careful  architectural  study, 
a  “  Wedding  at  St.  George’s  ”  (766),  we  come  to  Mr.  Millet’s 
excellent  “  Cosev  Corner”  (784)1  a  picture  in  which  drawing, 
colour,  light  and  shade,  and  sentiment  are  well  combined.  The 
girl  with  her  little  book  is  most  charming.  M.  La  Thangue’s 
“ Trouble ”  (816)  hardly  fulfils  our  expectations;  nor  does  Miss 
Tennant  succeed  so  well  as  usual  in  her  “  Death  of  Love  ”  (817), 
as  there  is  considerable  hardness  iu  places.  Mr.  Solomon  Solomon 
contributes  a  strong  portrait  (862).  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  “  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci  ”  (863)  is  like  tapestry,  but  this  is  apparently 
intended. 

Besides  Mr.  Hill’s  fine  studies,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans’s  five  landscapes  in  water-colour  as  being  best  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery. 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL  TREATY. 

XF  “  bumptious  ”  were  a  word  included  in  the  vocabulary  of  polite 
diplomatic  language,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  would 
be  used  to  describe  the  last  act  of  the  United  States  Government, 
whether  the  more  outrageous  form  of  it  which  was  announced  first 
or  the  less  outrageous  form  which  was  announced  first  be  the  true 
one.  To  assume  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  making,  maintain- 
ing,  and  protecting  a  channel  connecting  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
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world,  without  offering  any  sort  of  guarantee  to  Europe  as  to  the 
reasonable  use  of  it,  would  in  itself  be  a  proceeding  of  somewhat 
audacious  character,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  territory 
through  which  that  channel  was  to  be  cut.  For  instance,  if  the 
United  States  had  first  annexed  Nicaragua,  and  then,  being  the 
absolute  owners  of  that  part  of  the  Isthmus,  run  a  ship  canal  through 
it  for  the  convenience  of  its  own  citizens  and  allies,  exclusively  of 
all  other  persons,  there  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
some  strong  protests  made  on  the  part  of  such  nations  as  were  not 
counted  amongst  the  favoured  allies.  But  the  cool  presumptuous¬ 
ness  of  the  design  appears  a  hundred  times  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  country  through  which  the  new  channel 
is  to  run  is  a  State  protected  by  a  most  celebrated  treaty 
against  annexation  or  occupation  of  any  kind  by  the  United  States ; 
that  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  it  by  the  United  States 
alone  is  by  the  same  compact  positively  prohibited  ;  and  that  all 
rights  of  meddling  with  Central  America,  with  the  direct  or  indirect 
purpose  of  making  such  a  canal,  or  protecting  it  when  made,  have 
been  expressly  renounced  by  anticipation  by  the  Washington 
Government.  The  boldness  of  the  step  now  taken  by  the  President 
and  his  advisers  stands  out  moreover  in  stronger  relief  by  reason 
of  the  correspondence  that  has  been  going  on  with  reference  to  the 
Panama  scheme.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  does,  as  our  Ministers 
and  jurists  have  always  contended,  extend  to  the  latter  scheme.  Its 
eighth  article,  and  some  parts  of  the  others  also,  are  by  their  natural 
construction  intended  to  save  the  whole  of  the  long  strip  of 
country  between  North  and  South  America  from  the  execution  of 
any  project  such  as  is  now  contemplated.  But  this  contention  is 
no  doubt  capable  of  being  disputed ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
diplomatic  discussion  that  has  been  carried  on  for  three  or  four 
years  past  has  been  concerned  with  the  question  whether  Panama 
stands  in  this  matter  upon  the  same  footing  as  Nicaragua.  With 
the  announcement  of  the  new  treaty  now  concluded  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  States,  these  arguments  cease  to  have 
any  present  interest.  The  fact  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  con¬ 
vention  was  applicable  to  Nicaragua  is  patent  upon  the  face  of 
it ;  and  the  obligation  thereby  imposed  upon  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties  can  obviously  only  be  got  rid  of  by  declaring 
that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  force  whatever.  This  is  accord¬ 
ingly  the  plea  to  which  the  American  Government  now  stands 
committed;  and  it  is  one  which  was  clearly  enough  foreshadowed 
in  two  of  the  despatches  sent  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
to  this  country.  To  the  last  of  those  communications  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  reply,  and  in  answer  to  the  former 
one  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  West  that,  as  Great  Britain  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  invalidity  of  the  treaty,  he  saw 
no  advantage  in  continuing  to  discuss  the  matter.  What  did  this 
expression  mean  P  In  the  mouth  of  a  Foreign  Minister  such  as 
Lord  Palmerston  no  one  would  have  had  much  doubt  about  it. 
Great  Britain  has  for  thirty-four  years  past  regarded  a  certain 
treaty  as  valid  and  binding.  She  is  not  prepared  to  release  from 
it  the  other  contracting  party,  who  now  finds  it  convenient 
to  repudiate  the  obligation.  She  has  heard  all  that  can 
be  alleged  by  the  Washington  diplomatists  in  support  of  their 
claims  to  repudiate,  and  she  sees  nothing  whatever  in  them  to 
cause  her  to  alter  her  view  of  the  matter.  What  then  ?  The 
only  remaining  question  would  have  been  whether  the  treaty  was 
one  which,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  was  worth  maintaining. 
And  to  such  an  inquiry  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  suggest 
the  answer.  A  highway  connecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  directly 
with  the  Pacific,  and  saving  many  hundreds  of  miles  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  routes  to  India  and  Australia,  is  upon  these 
grounds  alone  one  of  which  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
we  should  not  abandon  the  control  to  a  rival  Power.  Add  to  this 
the  enormous  importance  of  such  a  channel  to  our  Canadian 
colonies,  and  we  have  a  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  more  cogent  than  could  be  alleged  for  perhaps  any 
other  treaty  now  in  existence.  That  being  so,  and  the  attitude  of 
our  Foreign  Office  having  been  such  as  has  been  described,  it  be¬ 
comes  simple  in  the  last  degree  to  conclude  what  would  be  the  view 
now  taken  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty  by  an  English  Ministry  which 
had  any  sort  of  backbone  in  it. 

The  American  objections  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  upon 
which  now  they  have  staked  the  success  of  their  designs  upon 
Nicaragua,  are  these: — It  was,  as  they  now  pretend,  a  compact 
intended  to  refer  only  to  a  particular  scheme  then  entertained  for 
piercing  Nicaragua  in  a  certain  direction.  True,  the  present  pro¬ 
jected  Canal  follows  the  same  line  of  country  then  proposed  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  same  scheme  then  entertained,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  treaty  of  1 850.  Secondly,  that  treaty  was  intended 
to  be  temporary  in  its  operation.  There  has  been  for  over  thirty 
Years  past  no  canal  in  respect  of  which  it  could  operate;  and 
therefore  it  is  now  time  that  it  should  g’o  into  abeyance  alto¬ 
gether.  Thirdly,  the  United  States  agreed  to  it,  and  agreed, 
in  so  doing,  to  modify  the  sacrosanct  Monroe  doctrine,  upon  a 
special  consideration — namely,  that  British  capitalists  should  find 
the  capital  for  the  Canal.  They  did  not  find  it;  and  accordingly  the 
consideration  has  failed ;  and,  failing  that,  the  United  States  is 
absolved  from  its  correlative,  obligations.  Lastly,  the  treaty  has 
been  infringed  by  Great  Britain,  which  has  developed  a  colony  at 
British  Honduras  out  of  what  was  only  a  “  settlement  ”  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded.  If  oue  party  has  thus  violated  the  compact, 
the  other  111  ay,  of  course,  do  the  same;  aud  thus  the  whole  docu¬ 
ment  drawn  up  in  1850  becomes  waste  paper.  Now,  to  all  these 
contentions  the  answer  is  simple  and,  as  we  believe,  quite 
convincing.  There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  treaty, 


the  shadow  of  a  sign  that  it  was  designed  merely  for  a 
J  temporary  purpose,  or  to  deal  with  a  single  isolated  scheme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  preamble  and  the  eighth  article,  as  well  as 
the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  the  contract,  suggest  most  strongly 
and  in  the  plainest  terms  that  it  was  one  embodying  a  general 
principle,  and  intended  to  regulate,  until  superseded  by  other 
treaties,  the  future  rights  and  obligations  of  the  two  Bowers  with 
regard  to  all  the  matters  mentioned  in  it.  This,  moreover,  is  the 
interpretation  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was  repeatedly  and 
consistently'  given  to  the  compact  both  by  English  and  American 
statesmen.  The  argument  as  to  “  consideration  ”  is  still  more 
feeble  and  futile.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  bilateral  contract,  in 
which  each  party  agrees  to  abstain  from  certain  acts,  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  and  in  its  essence  the  considerations  for 
both  parties.  That  consideration  would  only  fail  if  one  of 
the  nations  refused  to  perform  its  part;  and  this  Great  Britain 
has  never  for  one  moment  offered  to  do.  There  remains 
the  one  plea  based  upon  the  alleged  acquirement  of  a  “  colony  ” 
in  Honduras ;  and  this  is  argued  out  at  great  length  in  a  de¬ 
spatch  of  Lord  Granville’s,  dated  December  30,  1S82,  to  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader.  But  besides  the  arguments  there  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  will  be  obvious  to  most  impartial  critics  that,  placing 
the  American  claims  at  their  very  highest  value,  and  supposing 
the  extension  of  British  dominion  in  Honduras  to  have  been  an 
encroachment,  yet  that  extension,  acquiesced  in  over  and  over  again 
by  the  other  party,  and  unprotested  against  at  the  time,  could 
never  be  urged  as  a  valid  excuse  for  a  violation  of  the  treaty  by 
that  other  party  in  the  teeth  of  a  most  urgent  aud  immediate 
protest. 

The  path  that  lies  before  an  English  Government  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  is,  therefore,  about  as  plain  as  it  could  be. 
England,  as  a  party  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  represented  the 
interests  of  all  Europe  and  of  the  commercial  world.  It  would  be 
a  crime  not  only  against  Canada  and  our  other  colonies,  but  against 
the  whole  world,  if  England,  thrust  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  1850  into  the  position  of  a  champion  of  free  commerce  between 
the  oceans,  were  to  abdicate  her  place,  repudiate  her  responsi¬ 
bilities,  aud  allow  this  new  water-way — the  most  important, 
j  probably,  that  will  ever  be  made — to  be  appropriated  by  a 
I  single  Power  which  at  its  own  arbitrary  will  may  block 
the  communication  or  subject  it  to  vexatious  nr  unfair  re¬ 
strictions.  If  we  bad  a  right  and  a  duty  to  save  the  Suez 
j  Canal  from  being  so  dealt  with,  we  have  ten  times  more  of 
|  an  obligation,  as  aignataries  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  to  save 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  from  a  similar  fate.  It  is  for  us  to  raise  the 
first  note  of  protest ;  it  is  for  the  rest  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
to  back  us  up  in  doing  so.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Granville  has 
already  “  made  a  communication  to  Washington  upon  the  subject,” 
and  we  may  hope  that  this  note  has  been  uttered  by  him  in  a  tone 
befitting  the  occasion.  But  in  such  a  matter  as  this  it  is  right 
that  the  nation,  and  the  colonies  too,  should  speak  out  in  a  voice 
that  can  be  understood,  and  should  make  it  plain  to  a  Ministry 
which  is  unfortunately  not  too  confident  in  its  own  cause,  that  an 
abandonment  of  our  rights  so  often  reiterated  in  official  papers 
cannot  be  tolerated,  or  at  least  will  never  be  forgiven. 


THE  THEATRES— THE  GERMAN  REED  ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  SERIES  of  matinees  at  the  Court  Theatre  has  been  excel¬ 
lently  begun  by  revivals  of  the  musical  Cox  and  Box,  with 
Mr.  Burnand's  happy  words  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  charming 
music,  and  of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  very  bright  piece  for  Mrs.  John 
Wood  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil — My  Milliner's  Bill — the  two  being 
preceded  by  Twenty  Minutes  under  an  Umbrella,  a  bright  little 
piece  of  its  kind.  In  Cox  and  Box  Mr.  Cecil  naturally  assumes 
his  original  part  of  Box.  His  acting,  notably  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  search  after  the  bacon,  is  as  original  and  funny 
as  ever;  his  singing,  if  possible,  more  artistic  and  daintily  con¬ 
trived  than  before.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Cecil’s 
phrasing  with  his  comparatively  small  means  than  to  listen  to  the 
great  voice  of— — -  there  are  so  many  singers  of  not  always 
undeserved  popularity  whose  names  occur  to  one  that  it  is  need¬ 
less,  and  might  be  unjust,  to  fill  in  the  blank.  Mr.  Furneaux 
Cook  appears  as  Bouncer,  and  does  exceeding  well,  especially  in 
the  Rataplan  song.  Mr.  R.  Temple  is  at  his  very  best  in  Cox, 
and  his  best  is  very  good.  His  singing  and  acting  have  always 
been  of  very  considerable  merit;  in  Cox  he  reveals  another  ac¬ 
complishment— that  of  dancing  at  once  humorously  and  grace¬ 
fully.  We  have  spoken  so  lately  of  the  attractive  humours  of 
My  Milliners  Bill  that  it  is  needless  now  to  say  more  of  it  than  that 
it  goes  as  well  as  ever,  and  that  there  is  a  particular  interest  in 
comparing  Mr.  Cecil’s  two  deliveries  of  the  Lullaby  song. 

A  second  visit  to  the  Ilaymarket  brings  out  naturally  certain 
points  in  the  performance  of  Diplomacy  which  did  not  strike  one 
so  much  on  a  first  visit.  For  instance,  the  vivacious  Lady  Henry 
Fairfax  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  the  finely  and  discreetly  played 
Beauclerc  of  Mr.  Bancroft  both  improve  on  acquaintance,  although 
Mrs.  Bancroft’s  not  very  felicitous  gag  about  the  clock  at  Berne  might 
with  advantage  be  curtailed,  if  not  indeed  omitted  altogether.  Mr. 
Brookfield's  Baron  Stein  distinctly  grows  upon  one.  He  is  so  like, 
not  only  a  man  unlike  the  actor  himself— this  is  common  to  all 
Mr.  Brookfield’s  impersonations — but  also  so  like  the  man  that  the 
play  demands.  He  is  exactly  such  a  creature  as  a  Russian  agent 
of  such  a  kind  not  only  ought  to  be  to  suit  poetical  justice,  but 
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moreover  is  in  fact.  Among  many  excellent  points,  his  last  exit, 
■wisely  not  over-played,  may  be  singled  out  for  special  praise. 
With  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere's  powerful  Zicka  we  have,  as  before, 
only  one  fault  to  find,  that  it  is,  if  anything,  too  sympathetic. 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  Julian  is  surprisingly  bad.  He  has  done 
nothing  like  this  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
never  do  anything  like  it  again.  Miss  Calhoun's  acting  is  full  of  j 
promise,  and  has  at  least  one  moment  of  really  fine  performance. 
Of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Barrymore,  a  newcomer,  as  Orloff,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  The  player  has  everything  in  his 
favour  to  start  with,  and  he  uses  his  advantages  with  a  grace,  a 
knowledge,  and  a  force  which  seem  to  show  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  doing  very  much  more  than  he  now  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do.  Mr.  Barrymore’s  method  has  something  in  common 
with  the  merits,  though  not  with  the  occasional  extravagances,  of 
a  great  French  actor;  but  really  good  acting  belongs,  in  the  most 
usual  and  most  narrow  sense,  to  no  special  school,  and  Mr. 
Barrymore’s  is  really  good  acting. 

The  present  programme  at  the  always  popular  German  Reed 
entertainment  opens  with  a  musical  triplet  entitled  A  Peculiar 
Case.  The  music  is  very  pretty  and  the  fun  of  the  piece  pointed 
and  well  sustained.  Mr.  Allred  Reed  represents  Hr.  Spry,  a 
specialist  who,  on  the  departure  of  a  number  of  country  cousins, 
congratulates  himself  on  the  opportunities  he  will  now  have  of 
investigating  “  peculiar  cases.”  On  the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  Valentine 
Vale  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tiie  Doctor,  a  nervous 
stupidity  of  manner  leads  up  to  his  being  mistaken  for  a  patient 
by  the  Doctor's  wife.  On  his  identity  being  revealed,  Mrs.  Spry 
recognizes  her  cousin  and  former  lover.  By  very  natural  steps  the 
Doctor  is  brought  into  conflict  with  his  wife,  but  being  still  in  the 
dark  about  her  cousin,  soon  fancies  she  is  only  playing  a  part. 
This  is  the  best  passage  in  the  piece ;  and  where  the  Doctor  tells 
his  wife,  who  is  really  distressed  by  his  reported  condemnation 
of  her,  “  to  keep  it  up,”  all  make  the  most  of  a  very  ludicrous 
situation. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  musical  sketch,  entitled  A  Water  Picnic, 
by  Mr.  Eric  Lewis.  It  is  rendered  with  considerable  grace  and 
tact.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  lieutenant  for  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  than  Mr.  Lewis,  although  Mr.  Lewis’s  method  is 
perhaps  incisive  where  Mr.  Grain's  is  genial.  The  entertainment 
concludes  with  a  very  racy  little  piece  bearing  the  title  of  Old 
Knockles.  We  will  notenter  minutely  into  the  details  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  with  which  mistaken  identity,  as  in  A  Peculiar  Case. 
has  much  to  do.  By  a  sudden  storm,  Maud  Coventry  is  driven 
for  shelter  into  a  fisherman's  hut  on  Herringham  Beach,  in  which  ] 
Sir  Miles  Allbright  is  found  disguised  as  the  son  of  Old 
Knockles,  the  proprietor.  Maud  is  struck  by  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  the  disguised  baronet,  who,  by  the  address  on  a 
parcel,  supposes  her  to  be  Miss  Patch,  a  milliner.  We  need  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  what  follows ;  but  we  may  say  that  the 
entertainment  is  good  and  the  acting  capital,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  who  has  steadily  improved  for  some  time 
past  in  art  and  resource. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  LIMITS. 

IT  was  a  trusty  servant  of  the  State, 

To  whom,  about  the  milking-time  of  morn, 
There  came  a  vision  through  the  Ivory  Gate 
(Not  that,  alas!  of  Horn). 

A  warier  wight  or  one  less  like  to  err 

In  parcelling  of  the  folk  there  mote  not  be  ; 

To  put  it  plainly,  a  Commissioner 
Of  Boundaries  was  he. 

Some  deal  by  hours  of  patient  rede  foredone 
And  party'  agents’  wire-ypulling  moot 
Ilim  thought  a  crowd,  that  gathered  one  by  one, 
Stood  at  his  beddis  foot. 

And,  dropping  the  archaic  ballad-style 
As  scarcely  suitable,  addressed  him  thus: 

“  lli !  thou  Commissioner!  awake  awhile, 

And  trace  our  bounds  for  us  !  ” 

Then  that  Commissioner,  who  saw  with  dread 
How  strange  a  band  encompassed  him  about, 
Beneath  the  bolster  hid  hia  troubled  head 
From  such  a  rabble  rout. 

For  there  were  Radicals  and  Whigs  of  class, 

And  grave  Professors,  with  fellittuous  tongues, 
Brows  of  the  finest  quality  of  brass, 

And  patent-leather  lungs. 

One  said,  “  Behold  I  am  a  Moderate, 

.V  drag  upon  the  over-hasting  car, 

So  that  men  say,  ‘  Thus  can  the  wheels  of  State 
Ne'er  go  too  fast  or  far. 

“  ‘  He  knows  the  limit  of  the  safer  speed  ; 

Rest  we  beneath  our  fig-tree  and  our  vine.’ 

I  should  be  glad,  Commissioner,  indeed, 

To  know  that  useful  line.” 

Another  said,  “  In  that  wild  year  of  wrongs 
When  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  came  to  grief, 

I  1  went  for’  Jingoism,  hammer  and  tongs, 

And  the  great  Jingo  chief. 


“  But,  0,  our  life  in  Egypt ! — well,  you  know 
It's  rather  awkward  for  a  peaceful  man. 

Of  course,  Arabi’s  not  Shere  Ali:  no  ! 

Nor  Tewfilc  Yakoob  Khan. 

“  But  queers,  aint  they  ‘  more  so  ’  ?  Yes,  my  friend, 

You  might  inform  me,  since  I  find  you  in, 

Where  right  and  wise  in  intervention  end 
And  rash  and  wrong  begin.” 

Another  said,  “  My  case  is  rather  mixed, 

So  pay  your  best  attention,  if  you  please. 

I  am  of  those  on  whom  the  hopes  are  fixed 
Of  Aborigines. 

“  But  nathless,  when  the  Boers  began  to  eat 
The  Bechuauas — men  for  whom  I  feel ! 

I  voted  with  the  Government  that  Piet 
Should  finish  up  his  meal. 

“  And  now,  you  see,  it’s  all  the  other  way, 

We’re  on  the  philanthropic  lay  again. 

First  soft,  then  hard,  then  soft.  Don’t  draw  me,  pray, 

One  boundary,  but  twain.” 

Another  said:  “  As  reverent  as  I  am 
So  reverend  I  was,  in  days  gone  by. 

Lo  !  I  am  he  who  deals  in  ‘  epigram  ’ 

Which  some  call  ribaldry. 

“  And  sith  ’twere  better  that  a  man  should  learn 
The  line  that  parts  indecency  from  wit, 

Commissioner,  you'd  do  me  a  good  turn 
By  drawing  it.” 

Another  spoke — a  dulcet  voice  was  his, 

And  blooming  Under-Secretarial  youth  : 

“  I  beg  you  to  delimit  that  which  is, 

From  what  is  not,  the  truth. 

‘‘Yet,  where  ‘official  answers’  must  be  made, 

Let  no  crude  frontier-line  divide  them,  pray; 

But  each  into  the  other,  shade  by  shade, 

Melt  winningly  away.” 

Last  came  an  awful  Form,  with  veiled  eyes, 

And  muttering  many  an  incoherent  word  ; 

Whereof  “  legitimate  ”  and  “  enterprise  ” 

And  “  screws  ”  alone  were  heard. 

Then  clearer  cried  It :  “  Ah  !  the  painful  lore 
Of  affidavits  !  ”  and,  in  tones  forlorn, 

“  Who  shall  delimit  what  the  ‘  chuckers  ’  swore 
From  what  they  should  have  sworn  ? 

“  Who  shall  assign  a  term  to  the  pursuit 
Of  him  ye  went  out  vainly  for  to  find, 

The  Reed  too  lightly  shaken  from  his  root 
By  the  rough  Tory  wind  P 

“  Is  Schn-dh-rst’s  Caucus” - But  at  these  dread  sounds, 

Finding  his  nightmare  getting  past  a  joke, 

The  good  Commissioner  defined  its  bounds, 

And,  with  a  gasp,  awoke. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

j  rilHE  author  has  not  produced  this  work  in  a  hurry.  Fifteen 
|  -L  years  ago  he  published  an  account  of  Scotland,  Social  and 
\  Domestic,  and  he  has  diligently  sought  in  museums  and  public  in- 
j  stitutions  since  1869  to  collect  materials  for  a  more  comprehensive 
j  work.  He  has  also  carried  on  a  large  correspondence ;  and  bavin" 
evidently  a  turn  for  collecting,  analysing,  and  classifying'  those 
1  minute  and  trivial  facts  which  make  up  the  social  life  of  a  people, 
has  produced  two  volumes,  instructive,  interesting,  accurate,  and 
j  full.  lie  might  have  spared  us  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the 
Palaeolithic  age,  and  all  reference  to  the  mountains  of  Moab,  the 
hills  of  Philistia,  and  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Mesopotamia.  In  one 
or  two  instances  it  is  more  easy  to  criticize  his  arrangement  and 
subdivision  of  subjects  than  to  suggest  an  improvement.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Ecclesiastical  Chapter  and  that 
on  Church  discipline  ;  and  “  Rural  Manners”  have  a  family  resem- 
I  blance  to  the  “  Land  and  its  Cultivators.”  But,  as  we  are  pro¬ 
mised  an  index  in  the  third  and  hnal  volume,  this  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  importance.  Here  and  there  we  detect  an  outbur,  t  of 
Radicalism ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Rogers  keeps  his  politics  in 
the  background  and  is  not  horrified  by  the  spectre  of  feudalism, 
lie  can  enjoy  Dean  Ramsay’s  stories,  and  he  has  a  very  good 
acquaintance  with  Allan  Ramsay,  James  1.  the  poet-king,  Burns 
and  bcott. .  To  the  lively  illustrations  of  Scottish  fife  and  manners 
displayed  in  the  Waverly  Novels  he  makes  frequent  allusions. 
Occasionally  wh  miss  a  favourite  or  a  friend.  In  the  description 
of  the  Late  Wake,  or  watching  of  the  dead  body  from  the  moment 
of  death  till  the  hour  ot  burial,  Mr.  Rogers  overlooks  the  little 
episode  between  Alison  Breck  and  the  Antiquary,  the  latter 

t  Social  Lift  in  Scotla/ul ,  from  Early  to  Recent  Times  Ry  the  ltcv 
f  harles  Rogers,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  I.S.A.  r>cot.,  Ac.  2  vols.  Edinburgh: 
William  Paterson.  1834.. 
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granting  the  request  for  whisky  because  it  was  asked  for  as  lylie- 
wake,  and  Hector  M'Intyre’s  comment  that  his  uncle,  would 
give  away  the  estate  of  Monkbarns  to  any  one  who  came  to  ask 
for  it  in  genuine  Teutonic.  Again,  the  burial  of  the  St.  Clairs, 
barons  of  Rosslyn,  fails  to  suggest  the  ballad  of  Rosabelle.  The 
monks,  we  are  told,  used  to  clothe  their  operatives  and  servants  in 
their  own  cast-off  garments,  and  Halbert  Glendinning  spurned  the 
splendid  offer  of  service  made  him  by  the  abbot  in  spite  of  the 
galligaskins  and  the  suit  of  the  almoner,  which  he  “  disparted  with 
biennially.”  A  herezeld,  that  is  the  pick  of  the  flock  of  stable, 
might  have  suggested  Bertram  and  the  old  tenant  in  Guy 
Mannering,  and  the  King’s  Bedesman,  its  finest  type  in  Edie 
Ochiltree  ;  while  the  weekly  stage  between  Edinburgh  and  London, 
first  established,  the  author  tells  ns,  in  1750,  shows  that  Scott 
could  not  have  been  very  far  wrong  when  he  sent  Waverley  to 
London  by  such  a  conveyance  only  five  years  previously,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mrs.  Nosebag  and  the  shy  Quaker  from  Leeds.  In 
Vol.  I.  p.  280,  Mr.  Rogers  omits  the  phrase  of  the  Macfarlane’s 
Buat,  though  he  says  that  the  moon  was  probably  the  lantern  of 
that  clan.  The  maiden’s  snood  should  have  reminded  him  of 
poor  Effie  Deans;  the  lawyer’s  bill  of  costs  and  its  first  item, 
the  tavern  reckoning,  of  Councillor  Pleydell ;  George  Heriot,  of 
Jingling  Geordie  and  James  YI. ;  snuff  and  tobacco  in  church, 
of  Captain  Knockdunder  “  fuffing  his  pipe”  in  the  kirk;  the 
wappeuschaw,  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  Edith,  Henry  Morton, 
and  Cuddie  Headrigg ;  and  burning  the  water  for  salmon,  of  the 
scene  in  Guy  Mannering.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  readers 
in  the  present  generation  have  that  complete  acquaintance  with 
either  Scott's  poems  or  his  novels  as  themselves  to  call  up  these 
recollections.  Neither  do  we  think  that  Scott  would  have  written 
of  the  Clan  Glenquhattan,  instead  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  As  Mr. 
Rogers  invites  corrections  and  suggestions,  he  may  not  think  the 
foregoing  remarks  superfluous. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  these 
volumes.  The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
heralded  by  the  profligacy  of  its  priests,  and  Knox  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  proving  to  a  logical  and  clear-headed  community  that 
that  Establishment  was  a  discredit  to  morals  as  well  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  real  freedom  and  progress.  But  the  author  shows  clearly 
that  the  Scottish  Reformers  retained  all  the  severity  while  they 
renounced  the  errors  of  the  ancient  form  of  religion.  The  rule 
of  the  Kirk  Session  was  more  rigid  than  the  penance  imposed  by 
an  Abbot.  The  jagg  or  the  jougs,  an  instrument  as  awkward 
and  unpleasant  as  the  wooden  collar  of  the  Chinese,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Reformed  Church.  For  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  and 
inability  to  pay  the  fine  imposed,  and  for  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbours,  men  and  women  were  “jagged  ”  on  each  successive 
Sunday,  sometimes  for  months.  Adulterers  and  fornicators  were 
banished  from  the  districts  or  scourged.  Apprentices  and  children 
were  whipped,  the  latter  for  romping  on  Sundajr.  Obdurate  aud 
contumacious  persons  were  liable  to  excommunication.  The 
highest  nobles  in  the  land  were  not  exempted  from  censure  and 
punishment  if  they  refused  to  communicate,  or  if  they  continued  to 
hear  mass  and  to  consort  with  priests.  The  story  of  the  Marquess 
and  Marchioness  of  Douglas  of  the  day,  their  malignancy,  dis¬ 
obedience,  admonition,  and  eventual  submission,  occupies  several 
pages.  All  we  can  say  is,  with  Lord  Macaulay,  that  certain  states 
of  society  had  better  be  governed  by  a  Churchman  like  St.  Dunstan 
than  by  a  warrior  like  Penda.  These  chapters,  besides  being  full 
of  instances  of  queer  punishments — penitents  with  cucking-stools, 
white  sheets,  bare  heads  and  feet — tell  us  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
remuneration  of  incumbents,  the  building  and  repairs  of  manses, 
and  the  forms  of  prayer  and  psalmody.  Mr.  Rogers  does  not 
enable  us  fully  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  difference  between 
the  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  seventy  paraphrases 
and  hymns  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm-Book.  But  even  Sternhold 
and  Ilopkins  are  preferable  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  former, 
whether  prepared  by  Sir  William  Muir  of  Rowallan  and  Mr. 
Zachary  Boyd,  or  Mr.  Francis  Rous,  and  the  “  earnest  and  zealous 
John  Nevay.”  The  Paraphrases,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  no 
absurd  and  harsh  transpositions  of  nouns  and  verbs.  They  are 
always  grammatical,  the  rhymes  are  good,  and  occasionally  the 
composition  goes  near  to  be  thought  poetry.  But  then  nineteen 
of  these  paraphrases  were  composed  by  Isaac  Watts,  three  by 
Dr.  R.  Blair,  aud  three  by  Dr.  William  Robertson,  the  father  of 
the  historian.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  Scotch  services 
are  now  not  so  interminable  as  they  used  to  be,  and  we  are  writing 
in  a  county  where  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  there  are  at 
least  three  organs  or  “  whistling  kists.”  In  another  generation 
possibly  Presbyterians  may  everywhere  stand  up  to  sing  and  occa¬ 
sionally  kneel  to  pray. 

That  every  well-abused  institution  has  its  good  points  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  Scotch  monasteries.  The  monks  not  only  dis¬ 
pensed  charity  but  they  promoted  good  husbandry.  They  planted 
trees,  fenced  gardens,  used  manure,  protected  their  tenants,  and  dis¬ 
charged  duties  now  divided  between  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and 
the  local  squires.  In  the  estates  of  the  great  landholders  agriculture 
seems  to  have  been  at  a  much  lower  level.  Pasture  was  divided 
into  door-land  and  shepherd-land,  the  former  denoting  unenclosed 
meadows  near  the  homestead.  Arable  land  was  either  infield  or 
outfield.  The  former  was  roughly  enclosed,  and  the  latter  planted 
with  oats  for  about  three  years  running,  when  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  waste  for  several  seasons.  No  improvement  was  visible 
till  the  Union  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  which 
droves  of  cattle  were  sent  to  England,  and  potatoes  and  turnips 
were  introduced.  But  potatoes  were  not  planted  in  drills  till 


about  1800.  The  early  ploughs  appear  to  have  been  as  cumbrous 
and  unmanageable  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  seemed  to  Mr.  Weller. 
The  harrows  were  not  much  better.  As  late  as  1710  the  “only 
winnowing  appliance  was  the  wind  as  it  blew  between  open  barn 
doors.  ’  Grain  was  threshed  out  in  the  quern  or  hand-mill.  Goods 
were  transported  on  pack-horses;  and  Lockhart  tells  us  that  S  >tt 
was  the  first  person  who,  about  1798,  took  a  wheeled  carriage  into 
Mofl’atdale.  Due  credit  is  given  in  these  chapters  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  the  brothers  William  and  Thomas  Fisken, 
Good,  Menzies,  Stirling,  Meikle,  Dr.  Patrick  Bell,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ubster,  the  Honourable  P.  Ogilvie,  Lord  Karnes  and 
others,  who  at  various  periods  within  the  last  hundred  years  or 
so  have  laid  down  roads,  built  comfortable  cottages,  introduced 
machinery  for  divers  agricultural  operations,  and  substituted  steam- 
ploughs  for  horses.  Closely  connected  with  agricultural  tenancies 
and  manorial  rights  is  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
Farmhouses  up  to  the  “Forty-five”  were  miserable  hovels.  The 
farmer  and  his  hinds  lived  on  porridge,  kail  or  broth,  sowens  or 
the  liquor  of  bruised  oats,  a  very  poor  sort  of  cheese,  eggs,  and 
skimmed  milk.  The  author  quotes  Dr.  Somerville  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  bannocks  in  1760  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  barley-meal  and  pease-flour.  The  custom  of  devouring  huge 
meals  of  pease-bannocks  has  existed  well  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  These  preparations  were  more  than  two  inches  thick, 
rarely  baked  through,  coarse  to  the  taste,  and  indigestible  except 
by  the  dura  ilia  messarum  in  the  Lowlands.  Bannocks,  even  of 
barley,  have  almost  disappeared  before  good  wheaten  bread  ;  but 
scones,  oat-cakes,  baps,  cookies,  parliaments,  shortbread,  and  other 
delicacies  still  hold  their  own,  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  Saxon 
palate.  There  is  a  well-known  Scotch  proverb,  “  The  clartier,  the 
cosier,”  and  the  dress  of  the  farmer  not  so  very  long  ago  was  wool, 
changed  not  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  vear.  Most  Scotchmen  can 
knit ;  and  there  is  no  stocking  for  warmth  and  pliancy  which  can 
compare  with  that  made  of  the  raw  wool  from  the  sheep’s  back.  We 
come  upon  curious  statistics  of  the  prices  of  produce,  beginning 
with  the  twelfth  century  and  coming  down  to  our  own.  The 
great  rise  in  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  and  dairy  produce 
has  taken  place  only  in  the  last  hundred  years,  A  ludicrous  and 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  consumption  of  tea  as 
tending  to  national  effeminacy.  It  is  now  almost  as  universally 
consumed  as  oatmeal  or  whisky  by  cottagers  aud  shepherds  who 
can  afford  it. 

When  we  turn  from  the  country  to  the  town,  it  would  seem  as 
if  an  occasional  fire  on  a  large  scale  was  the  only  way  to  cleanse 
a  filthy  city.  Drainage  and  ventilation  were  entirely  neglected. 
Rubbish  could  be  thrown  anywhere ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
population  was  decimated  by  low  fevers,  pestilence,  and  small-pox. 
To  make  up  for  neglect  of  sanitation,  the  town  councils  were 
severe  on  immoral  persons ;  and  they  used  the  jaggs  as  freely  as 
ever  prior  or  abbot.  Instances  of  this  punishment  occur  in  1785. 

We  should  not  say  that  sports  and  pastimes  were  Mr.  Rogers’s 
strong  points  ;  but  abundant  information  on  these  matters  is  to  be 
had  elsewhere.  Roebuck,  we  may  inform  him,  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Southern  counties,  as  weli  as  in  the  Western  Isles 
or  Rossshire.  We  have  known  as  many  as  eleven  killed  in  a 
wood  in  a  day’s  driving  far  south  of  Clyde  or  Forth.  Otter¬ 
hunting  is  practised  usually  by  day  and  not  by  night.  The 
capercailzie,  it  is  quite  true,  had  been  extinct  for  some  eighty 
years  till  reintroduced  at  Taymouth  by  the  late  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane.  This  act  of  acclimatization  was  effected  by  the 
keeper  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  went  to 
Norway,  and  after  great  exertions,  brought  back  not  a  pair, 
but  some  seven  couple.  For  some  years  blackcock  were  not, 
we  have  been  told,  allowed  to  be  shot  in  the  Taymouth  woods 
lest  a  young  capercailzie  should  fall  a  victim  to  a  mistake. 
The  first  cock  of  the  woods  was  killed  there  by'  the  late  Prince 
Consort  on  his  visit  in  1845.  Although  the  weapons  of  our 
ancestors  were  often  bows  aud  arrows  such  as  excited  the 
laughter  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  results  in  deer  drives  were  by  no 
means  contemptible.  The  Earl  of  Athole  managed  a  deer  hunt 
for  James  V.,  in  which  600  deer  were  captured  or  killed  in  three 
days.  Aud  fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain  in  two  hours  by  dogs, 
guns,  arrows,  and  dirks,  in  the  Mar  Forest  in  1618.  I11  early 

times  the  close  season  for  game  was  not  so  unlike  what  it  now  is 
for  partridges,  plovers,  black-game,  and  moorcocks.  But  about 
the  Union  some  advanced  thinker  got  a  statute  passed  making  the 
close  time  for  moorfowl  extend  only  from  March  1st  to  June  20th, 
and  that  for  partridges  from  March  1st  to  August  20th — a  sin¬ 
gular  instance  of  legislation  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  period 
of  pairing  and  incubation.  From  the  chapter  on  games  and  pastimes 
as  distinct  from  sporting,  Southerners  will  not  derive  much  idea  of 
the  national  games  of  golf  and  curling.  The  former,  it  is  true, 
may  have  been  seen  occasionally  at  Wimbledon.  But  the  account 
of  curling  is  meagre.  We  should  have  liked  details  of  the 
rules  and  functions  of  “  skep  ”  or  skipper,  and  the  statistics  of 
curling  matches  in  Liddesdale  and  Eskdale.  Curling-ponds  are 
now  made  in  many  parishes  of  a  certain  depth,  to  guard  against 
accidents,  the  water  being  regulated  by  a  sluice.  There  are  some 
amusing  notices  of  clubs,  with  various  quaint  titles,  humorous 
devices,  and  honoured  names.  Altogether  these  volumes  will 
refresh  the  memories  of  Scotchmen,  and  tell  Southerners  a  good 
deal  they  perhaps  did  not  know  before. 

Dr.  Johnson  on  his  Highland  tour,  when  displeased  with  the 
place  assigned  to  some  bust  or  statue,  had  come,  he  said,  to  “see 
savage  men  and  savage  manners,  and  was  not  disappointed.”  If 
he  had  lived  in  these  days  he  might  have  acknowledged  that  these 
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barbarians  bad  settled  down — pace  tbe  crofters — into  as  orderly 
and  loyal  a  community  as  any  under  the  Crown.  Captious  critics 
might  draw  a  contrast  between  Scotland  and  another  country,  as 
yet  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  Scotch  surely  could 
make  out  a  case  for  compensation  from  their  position  and  history. 
They  waged  for  centuries  unequal  wars  with  a  powerful  neighbour. 
Their  patriot  chiefs  were  betrayed,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  were  subjected  to  thumbscrew  and  boot,  to  the  Dragoons  of 
Claverhouse  and  the  penalties  of  a  savage  Council.  For  a  long 
period  subsequently  they  were  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the 
statesman  known  familiarly  as  Harry  Dundas.  They  have  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  barren  soil  and  a  harsh  climate.  But  they  have 
never  vapoured  about  the  wrongs  of  their  “ould  country.”  They 
do  not  as  yet  hough  cattle,  threaten  agents,  or  shoot  landlords. 
If  they  have  not  the  Irishman’s  ready  wit,  they  have  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  though  they  may  consume  more  whisky  than 
is  good  for  them,  they  do  not  need  to  be  reduced  to  order  by 
special  edicts  and  penal  laws. 


THREE  NOVELS.’ 

THAT  celebrated  countryman  of  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton’s  who 
objected  to  the  phrase  “  a  healthy  book”  would,  if  he  were 
now  alive  (which,  as  he  wmuld  himself  remind  us,  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  very  improbable),  have  to  renew  his  objection  to-day. 
For  we  think  and  we  intend  to  call  Mr.  Montenello  a  healthy 
book,  and  in  so  doing  we  pay  it  a  compliment  which  is  not  payable 
to  many  novels  nowadays.  It  is  in  the  good  sense  old-fashioned, 
though  the  author  is  pretty  obviously  not  at  all  behindhand  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  day.  Its  plot  turns  on  something 
very  much  like  a  certain  well-known,  very  romantic,  and  com¬ 
paratively  recent  incident,  dans  le  higlife ,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  fastidious  person  to  say  that  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton  has  in 
any  way  offended  good  taste  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  story, 
lu  some  of  the  minor  characters,  too  (Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton  has 
shown  that  he  appreciates  the  rule  which  governs  such  things  by 
not  making  them  the  main  characters),  touches  recalling  public 
men  or  semi-public  men  may  perhaps  be  detected.  But  it  is  done 
in  the  right  way  and  not  in  the  wrong  ;  a  distinction  which  will 
only  seem  oracular  to  those  remarkable  persons  who  sometimes 
excuse  themselves  for  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  privacy  in 
their  writing  by  quoting  examples  from  Thackeray.  Indeed,  any 
“  actuality”  that  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton’s  book  may  have  is  so 
little  obtrusive  that  it  will  probably  escape  many  not  very  well- 
informed  readers.  Even  if  they  should  miss  this,  they  will  find 
plenty  to  interest  them.  Gerard  Courtenay,  the  hero,  one  of 
those  lucky  younger  sons  of  younger  sons,  the  idea  of  whose 
existence  and  unholy  gains  fills  the  sleepless  souls  of  Mr.  Bradlaugk 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  with  noble  rage,  obtains  a  post  in  the 
General  Inquiry  Office  with  the  magnificent  salary  of  250 l.  a  year, 
rising,  it  would  seem,  twenty  pounds  a  year.  After  a  time 
he  has  a  further  windfall  owing  to  the  corrupt  intrigues  of 
a  dissolute  aristocracy  (in  other  words,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
name  is  mentioned  to  his  chief,  and  that  there  is  no  better  man 
for  the  post),  a  private  secretaryship,  which  makes  him  passing 
rich  on  six  hundred  a  year.  Accustomed,  like  all  aristocrats, 
only  to  the  brutal  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  economizes  in  order 
that  he  may  be  extravagant  in  hunting,  and  it  is  partly  while 
hunting  that  he  meets  his  fate.  Let  it  here  be  observed  that  we 
do  not  like  his  fate  nearly  so  much  as  another  young  woman,  a 
certain  Lady  Adelaide,  who  also  appears  to  have  a  kindness  for 
him ;  but  these  heroes  of  novels  never  have  any  taste.  Gerard 
goes  through  not  a  few  experiences  of  ordinary,  but  not  humdrum, 
life,  which  give  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton  the  opportunity  of  describing 
more  than  one  “  shoot  ” — shoots,  be  it  said,  where  loaders  and 
other  modern  vanities  are  discouraged — a  journey  on  the  engine 
of  the  Scotch  express,  which  Gerard  makes  in  company  with  an 
eccentric  friend  of  his  who  has  turned  driver  (not  amateur 
driver)  for  a  time,  and  so  forth.  Then  a  little  mishap  in  his  office 
requires  that  ho  shall  go  out  on  a  special  mission  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  an  island  which,  though  discreetly  veiled,  is  pretty 
obviously  Trinidad.  The  amiable  Governor  suggests  a  trip  to  the 
mainland  to  while  away  the  time ;  and  at  a  Venezuelan  ranch 
Gerard  Courtenay  discovers  “  Mr.  Montenello,”  a  mysterious  per¬ 
son,  whom  he  has  seen  once  before  under  mysterious  circumstances 
in  England,  where  Mr.  Montenello  appears  to  be  nearly  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  sporting  idiosyncrasies  of  a  certain  park  as  if 
it  belonged  to  him.  From  this  point  we  decline  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  story,  except  that  Florence  Graham,  the  heroine, 
turns  out  to  be  Lady  Florence  (which  shows  that  our  preference 
for  her  quasi-rival  above  referred  to  was  not  caused  by  a  base  respect 
of  rank)  and  not  Graham  at  all,  and  everything  finishes  once  more, 
according  to  the  good  old-fashioned  manner,  with  marriage-bells  and 
general  satisfaction.  To  this  let  it  be  added  that  Mr.  Montenello  is 
written  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  preciousness.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton’s  entire  freedom  from 
every  kind  of  conceit — the  conceit  of  “  precious  ”  style,  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  literary  and  artistic  “shop,”  the  conceit  of  improbably 
vicious  characters,  the  conceit  of  political  and  philosophical  pur- 
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pose — is  one  of  the  chief  things  that  make  his  book  attractive  to 
us.  lie  has  not  attempted  any  elaborate  plot,  and  still  less  any 
elaborate  conception  or  representation  of  character.  In  these 
days,  when  the  usual  effort  of  the  novelist  is  to  convey  his  opinions 
on  every  subject,  from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter,  within  the 
six  covers  of  a  three-volume  novel,  he,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
confines  himself  to  a  modest  defence  of  battue-shooting  under 
proper  restrictions  (drawn  a  good  way  this  side  of  the  armchair- 
and-half-dozen-loaders  variety),  and  an  equally  modest  doubt 
whether  the  practice  of  bear-fighting  in  country  houses  is  gene¬ 
rally  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  society.  As  on  these  points  we 
happen  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  him,  we  should  fear  the 
charge  of  being  rather  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  we  thought  well  of  the  book  or  ever  we  set  eyes  on  them. 
His  sketches  of  the  General  Inquiry  Office  are  lively,  and  avoid 
altogether  the  dangerous  rock  of  an  apparent  competition  with 
or  imitation  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope ;  his  country  scenes  are 
good,  his  dialogue  natural,  and  hi3  whole  book  readable.  Enough 
will  have  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  ambitious  book  as 
books  go  now.  But  the  time  has  been,  and  perhaps  will  be  again, 
when  uDambitiousness  which  keeps  its  stirrups  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  was  thought  better  than  ambition  which  finds  itself  very 
much  on  the  other  side  of  the  saddle. 

The  ingenious  author  of  Love  the  Debt  has  written  (in  good 
literary  style,  but  perhaps  with  a  superabundance  of  not  very  rele¬ 
vant  quotations)  a  novel,  the  drift  of  which  is  honestly  indicated 
by  its  title.  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
various  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  characters  and  the  author  to 
point  out  to  Englishmen  (East  Britons,  that  is  to  say)  what 
tyrannical  brutes  they  are,  how  disgustingly  fond  of  their  dinner, 
how  rude  to  their  guests,  how  incapable  of  seeing  a  joke,  how  un¬ 
grateful,  how  cowardly,  and,  above  all,  how  entirely  ignorant  of 
Irish  history.  There  is  no  point  on  which  “  Basil”  and  his  characters 
dwell  so  much  as  on  this  ignorance  of  Irish  history,  and  we  fear 
they  will  be  as  much  shocked  as  it  is  possible  for  an  Irishman  to 
be  shocked  at  English  brutality,  when  we  tell  them  that  some,  if 
not  most,  of  the  Englishmen  who  are  most  strongly  in  favour  of 
stern  dealing  with  Ireland  know  Irish  history,  even  in  the  inge¬ 
nious  presentations  of  it  due  to  Nationalist  enthusiasts,  as  well  as 
they  know  the  multiplication  table.  However,  “Basil”  would 
probably  not  be  shocked,  for  it  is  evidently  his  opinion  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  quite  hopeless.  Which  being  so,  it  seems  odd  that  he 
should  take  the  trouble  of  writing  a  novel  in  three  volumes  to 
“  tell  them  their  fact.”  The  story  of  the  book  is  so  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  expression  of  the  author’s  opinions  as  to  the  odious¬ 
ness  of  the  English  character,  that  it  is  not  improper  to  postpone 
any  remarks  on  it  to  the  description  of  these  opinions.  It  consists 
of  the  rival  loves  of  a  wicked  Englishman  who  is  nearly  all  the 
author’s  fancy  can  paint  him  in  black,  and  a  good  Irishman,  who 
is  all  the  author’s  fancy  can  paint  him  in  virgin  wh’te  and 
sky-blue  and  rose-pink  and  emerald-green,  for  a  lovely  daughter 
of  Erin  who,  of  course,  is  named  Norak.  The  lovely  daughter  of 
Erin  is  very  nice  indeed,  as  (to  speak  with  that  brutal  truthful¬ 
ness  which,  as  some  one  in  the  Wearing  of  the  Green  originally 
remarks,  is  found  in  the  Teutonic  races  by  virtue  of  their  lack  of 
imagination)  the  daughters  of  Erin  usually  are,  not  merely  in 
novels,  but  in  fact,  the  possession  of  reason,  which  is  the  one  lack 
of  the  Celtic  race,  being  not  necessary  to  woman.  The  bad 
Englishman,  Reid  Summers,  is  a  very  fair  r  cuss  it  e  of  a  cad  ;  of  the 
good  Irishman,  Maurice  Studdert,  it  i3  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is 
the  kind  of  hero  who  conscientiously  takes  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Land  League.  He  escapes  the  gallows,  for  which,  though 
he  happens  to  have  been  innocent  of  the  particular  crime  charged 
against  him,  we  confess  ourselves  sincerely  sorry.  Norah’s  father, 
Miles  Wyndham,  is  an  “  Irish  ”  Irishman  of  another  and  a  much 
better  kind,  and  is  drawn  by  “Basil”  with  considerable  skill;  in¬ 
deed,  the  book  is  very  far  from  being  destitute  of  talent.  To 
drop  the  bantering  tone,  if  “  Basil  ”  will  take  a  hint  from  a  base 
Saxon,  it  really  might  be  worth  his  (or  her)  while  to  consider 
whether  the  condition  of  judicial  blindness  which  most  English¬ 
men,  Radical  as  well  as  Tory,  are  supposed  to  be  in  may  not 
possibly  exist  in  a  not  dissimilar  fashion,  and  with  pretty  similar 
results,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  What  we  have  said 
above  in  joke  may  be  said  truly  enough  in  fact,  that  the  more  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  known,  the  more  justification  of  English  rule 
does  it  present  to  some  persons  whom  “  Basil  ”  probably,  if  she  (for 
we  incline  to  she)  knew  them,  would  admit  with  Irish  frankness 
to  be  neither  fools,  nor  heartless  villains,  nor  persons  incapable  of 
looking  at  both  sides  of  a  question.  This,  of  course,  is  politics  ; 
but,  if  novelists  will  talk  politics  in  their  books,  they  must  expect 
their  reviewers  to  talk  politics  in  their  criticisms. 

Mrs.  Marshall’s  book,  In  the  East  Country  (she  defines  the  sub¬ 
ject  still  more  clearly  by  adding  on  her  title-page  “  With  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Knight,  Physician  and  Philosopher  of  the  City  of 
Norwich”),  is  very  much  what  will  be  expected  from  it  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  industrious  and  blameless  author’s  former 
work.  Whether  Mrs.  Marshall's  history  and  her  topography,  her 
manners  and  customs  and  her  dialogue,  are  all  in  strict  keeping, 
is  a  point  on  which  we  do  not  care  to  insist  or  inquire  too 
narrowly.  Iler  books  are  not  written  for  scholars  or  antiquaries, 
and  there  is  no  object  in  applying  to  them  tests  which  they  were 
not  designed  to  stand.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  the 
author  of  the  Religio  Medici  would  have  told  his  son  to  “  make 
himself  scarce.”  But  perhaps  the  phrase  occurs  somewhere  in 
his  works  or  those  of  his  contemporaries;  we  really  do  not  care 
much  whether  it  does  or  not.  Mrs.  Marshall  has  told  the  story  of 
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the  loves  of  Amphyllis  Windham  and  Thomas  Browne  the 
younger  very  pleasantly  after  her  fashion,  and  has  brought  in  with 
not  inconsiderable  skill  a  sketch  of  Browne’s  attitude  at  the  too 
famous  witch  trial  when  he  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  perhaps  the 
two  best  men  then  living  in  England,  were  mainly  responsible  for 
what  hardly  any  living  person  now  regards  as  anything  but  a 
judicial  murder.  Alas  !  that  merciful  and  ingenious  reading  of 
the  text  which  has  in  recent  times  been  attributed  to  a  Somerset¬ 
shire  squire,  scholar,  and  politician,  “  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live  in  the  parish,"  had  not  then  been  drawn  ex  Codd. 
MSS.  penes  doetissimum  Outtn,  decus  illud  et  tutamen  oppidi  cui 
nomen  est.  Kennaquhair.  One  always  feels  inclined  to  look  kindly 
on  a  book  like  this,  destined  for  readers  whose  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture  is  just  beginning,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  to  send  some,  and 
may  not  improbably  send  many,  to  its  sources. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CiESAR.* 

THE  author  of  A  Fool's  Errand  speaks  with  authority  upon  the 
subject  which,  as  he  proved  in  that  deservedly  popular  work, 
few  men  have  studied  more  carefully,  and  on  the  whole  so  can¬ 
didly,  which  no  other  writer,  we  believe,  has  treated  from  the  same 
standpoint,  or  with  equal  advantage.  A  soldier  in  the  Northern 
army,  he  went  South  soon  after  the  war,  with  Northern  ideas,  pre¬ 
judices,  and  convictions,  but,  as  he  avers,  and  certainly  believes, 
free  from  Northern  antipathies,  to  settle  for  life  among  a  people  of 
kindred  blood  and  identical  speech,  and,  as  he  supposed,  of  essen¬ 
tially  similar  thought  and  character.  His  testimony  to  facts  is 
confirmed  by  the  signal  contradiction  which  those  facts  afford  to 
his  original  anticipations — anticipations  shared,  as  he  affirms  with 
sincerity,  and  probably  with  truth,  by  the  great  body  of  his 
Northern  countrymen.  His  observation  was  careful,  and,  if  not 
impartial,  singularly  fair.  His  bias  is  shown,  not  in  misstating 
■or  even  in  colouring  his  experience,  hut  in  tbe  assumption  that 
everything  conflicting  with  Northern  notions  and  Northern  condi¬ 
tions — nay,  everything  flagrantly  contradicting  the  principles  and 
professions  of  the  Republican  party — is  essentially  wrong ;  not 
always  a  fault  to  be  imputed,  but  always  an  evil  to  be  corrected 
by  any  means  and  at  almost  any  cost.  His  facts  are  trust¬ 
worthy,  his  inferences  always  candid  and  generally  correct.  But 
the  contrast  which  the  reality  of  his  pictures  presents  to  the  un¬ 
reality  and  even  absurdity  of  his  proposed  remedy  is  only  the  more 
striking  on  that  account.  Few  observers  so  careful,  so  cool,  and  so 
moderate,  fail  so  signally  as  counsellors.  A  man  gifted  beyond 
most  statesmen  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  facts  might  be  gene¬ 
rally  trusted  to  recommend  a  statesmanlike,  effectual  method  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  first  half  of  the  present  work  contains  a 
diagnosis,  masterly,  complete,  and  decisive,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable  and  interesting.  The  latter  half,  advising  the 
treatment  of  a  dangerous,  lifelong,  congenital  disease,  suggests  at 
best  the  cleverness  of  the  leader  of  a  school  debating  society,  a 
closet-student’s  faith  in  abstract  theories,  a  demagogue’s  simple 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  loose  phrases  which  he  calls  prin¬ 
ciples.  Judge  Tourgee,  shrewd,  keen,  and  profound  in  noting 
political  tendencies  and  national  character,  has  a  pupil-teacher's 
reliance  on  the  infallible  virtues  of  elementary  education,  an 
American  child's  implicit  confldence  in  the  self-evident  truth  of 
democratic  principles.  He  verily  believes  that  no  man  or  woman 
once  educated,  once  taught  that  two  and  two  make  four— at  least 
within  the  known  three  dimensions  of  space — can,  save  through 
wilful  or  judicial  blindness,  fail  to  discern  in  political  and 
social  equality  a  perfect  panacea  for  all  human  evils  and  earthly 
abuses. 

Judge  Tourgee’s  historical  resume  displays  the  same  clear  appre¬ 
hension  of  actual  facts,  coupled  with  the  same  curious  inability 
to  get  rid  of  preconceived  first  principles,  with  which  those  facts 
are  utterly  and  obviously  irreconcilable.  Every  pretext  upon 
which  President  Lincoln  and  his  Ministers  justified  coercion, 
every  ground,  save  that  of  slavery,  upon  which  they  claimed 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  or  at  least  of  the  Liberal  world, 
receives  from  him  a  flat  though  seemingly  unconscious  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  Union  had  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  an 
unreality  to  which  North  and  South  alike  passionately  clung. 
Neither  section,  no  party  in  either  save  the  fanatical  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  would  recognize  the  wholly  artificial  nature  of  the 
unity  which  disguised  not  merely  radical  divergence,  absolute 
incompatibility  of  character,  temper,  and  institutions,  but  down¬ 
right  national  distinctness  and  antagonism.  North  and  South, 
nominally  joined  as  against  the  world  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  were  practically  divided  at  home  by  a  gulf  as  deep  as 
separates  France  from  Germany.  Nothing  hut  the  slightness  of 
the  bonds  rendered  their  endurance  possible.  From  the  Missouri 
Compromise  to  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  North  and 
South  treated  in  Congress  almost  as  independent  Powers.  The 
so-called  “compromises”  were  less  national  laws  than  inter¬ 
national  compacts.  Secession  was  the  act  of  a  nation;  and 
Secession  once  ordaiued,  the  Union  had  no  party  in  any  slave 
State  save  in  the  northern  colonies  ot  East  Tennessee,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  some  other  of  the  border  States.  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky  were  held  iu  nominal  allegiance  to  the  j 
Union  only  by  brute  force.  When  once  they  passed  the  Potomac  J 
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and  the  Ohio,  the  Northern  armies,  in  which  the  author  served, 
found  themselves  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  country,  as  mere  in¬ 
vaders  as  the  Germans  of  1870  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Such  is  the 
author's  view,  which  virtually  admits  the  truth  of  Lord  Russell’s 
famous  dictum  that  the  South  was  fighting  for  independence  and 
the  North  for  empire.  The  former  needed  not  “  to  make  a 
nation  ” ;  she  had  been,  long  before,  a  nation  in  all  but  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  distinct  army  and  navy,  and  a  separate  flag. 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  present  volume  is  political,  not 
historical.  The  antagonism  of  the  two  peoples  is  still  as  strong  as 
ever.  The  “  solid  South  ”  not  only  votes  but  feels  as  a  nation, 
and  a  conquered  nation.  But  within  the  South  are  two  nations  ; 
made  through  the  incidents  of  the  war,  through  the  policy  of  the 
conquering  party,  and,  as  Judge  Tourgee  holds,  through  the  action 
of  slavery  itself,  not  merely  separate,  but  hostile.  The  recon¬ 
struction  policy  of  the  Republican  Congress — carried  out  in 
defiance  of  President  Johnson,  who  as  a  Southerner  batter  under¬ 
stood  the  South — brought  the  two  races  face  to  face  in  bitter  poli¬ 
tical  feud.  That  policy  meant  to  get  rid  of  the  odium  of  military 
despotism,  yet  to  retain  the  South  in  constrained  allegiance  at 
once  to  the  Union  and  to  the  dominant  party.  For  that  purpose, 
enfranchising  the  negroes  and  disfranchising  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  white  people,  it  placed  the  government  of  each  State  in  the 
hands  of  Northern  adventurers  or  Southern  deserters  resting  on 
the  negro  vote  ;  inverted  the  natural  order,  and  made  the  inferior 
race,  just  emancipated  from  slavery,  but  retaining  all  the  weak¬ 
nesses,  vices,  and  abject  ignorance  of  slaves,  masters  over  the 
superior.  It  thus  provoked  bitter  resentment  on  one  side,  ex¬ 
cited  to  frenzy  the  impossible  hopes  and  childish  vanity  of  the 
other.  The  moment  that  the  support  of  Federal  bayonets  was 
formally  or  practically  withdrawn  those  Governments  were  over¬ 
thrown — overthrown  by  force  of  which  the  author  speaks  with 
more  than  warrantable  bitterness.  The  most  signal,  perhaps  the 
only,  evidence  of  conscious  unfairness  in  the  work  is  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  parallel  cases.  California  refuses  to  accept 
some  fifty  thousand  Chinese  even  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  of  accepting  them  as  fellow-citizens  and  equals  that 
motley  population,  drawn  from  every  European  race,  has  never 
even  dreamed.  The  respectable  citizens  of  the  far  Western  States 
and  Territories  have  again  and  again  wrested  the  government  by 
physical  force  from  the  hands  of  its  legal  holders;  have  shot, 
banged,  and  banished  at  their  will,  with  far  more  violence  and 
bloodshed  than  was  needed  to  overthrow  the  not  more  intolerable 
misrule  of  carpet-baggers  and  negroes,  to  save  the  States  they 
controlled  from  absolute  financial,  social,  and  political  ruin. 
Judge  Tourgee  does  not  deny,  and  must  therefore  he  taken  to 
admit,  the  intolerable  rottenness  of  these  governments,  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  their  destruction. 

Unhappily  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  The  restored  rule 
of  the  whites  still  rests  on  force.  Texas  and  Missouri  are  no 
longer  part  of  the  South.  The  former  is  becoming  a  domain  of 
cattle-kings,  of  great  bonanzas,  largely  peopled  by  German  and 
Northern  entrepreneurs.  Missouri,  never  geographically  Southern, 
is  now  simply  a  prairie  State,  differing  little  from  Illinois  on 
her  eastern  or  Kansas  on  her  south-western  frontier.  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  form  no  part  of  that  which  the 
author  describes  as  the  Black  Belt,  the  country  in  which  the  negro 
race  constitutes  a  large  minority  or  an  actual  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  In  that  belt  the  two  races,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
capable  of  fusion,  stand  in  the  closest  physical  proximity,  the  most 
absolute  social,  political,  and  moral  alienation.  Partly  of  necessity, 
partly  through  the  folly  and  selfishness  of  the  faction  which  used 
the  negro  for  its  own  purposes  and  has  now  thrown  him  over,  they 
stand  also  in  jealous  irreconcilable  antagonism.  Civil  war  might 
have  been  predicted  as  soon  as  the  lines  of  party  cleavage  were 
practically  identified  with  those  of  geography  and  State  organ¬ 
ization.  But  betwten  North  aDd  South  stood  the  Northern 
Democrats,  holding  the  two  together,  and  keeping  the  peace  for 
years.  There  is  no  such  intermediate  element  in  the  South.  The 
lines  of  party  and  race  distinction  are  almost  strictly  identical. 
Judge  Tourgee  not  only  admits  hut  insists  that — save  in  such 
accidental  and  temporary  cases  as  that  of  the  Virginian  Readjusters 
— all  respectable  whites  are  Democrats,  all  negroes  Republican. 
A  white  Republican  suffers  social  excommunication,  being  re¬ 
garded,  and  generally  with  justice,  as  an  adventurer  anxious  to 
manipulate  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  negroes  for  his  own 
advantage.  A  negro  Democrat  is  hated  as  a  traitor  to  his  race. 
The  author  scouts  as  utterly  ridiculous  the  idea  that  any  political 
question  can  ever  divide  crosswise,  and  thus  politically  confound, 
the  two  races,  separated  by  such  a  gulf  of  visible,  natural, 
ineradicable  unlikeness.  No  political  question  rein  ever  be  so  deep, 
so  momentous,  can  ever  appeal  to  the  passions,  interests,  and  feelings 
of  either  race,  as  do  the  instincts,  political  and  social,  that  part 
the  negro  and  the  white.  In  the  Black  Belt  there  has  been  no 
Northern  and  no  foreign  immigration.  As  Judge  Tourgee  shows, 
the  people  born  elsewhere  are  but  a  minute  and  diminishing  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Southern  population,  and,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  capitalists,  adventurers,  or  highly-skilled  mechanics,  never 
agricultural  labourers,  operatives,  or  even  small  farmers.  White 
labour  can  never  compete  with  the  cheap,  acclimatized  labour  of 
the  negro;  and  will  never  submit  to  the  social  degradation  which 
not  merely  the  traditions  of  slavery,  but  the  fact  that  it  consists, 
and  must  consist,  mainly  of  negroes,  attaches  to  the  labouring 
class  of  the  South.  The  -white  Southerners  are,  of  course,  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  negro  rule.  “  This  is  a  white  man’s  country.” 
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Judge  Tourgee  forgets  that  that  doctrine  is  of  Northern  origin, 
and  has  been  enforced  far  more  strictly  and  severely  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  The  negro  submits*  bo1  practical  disfranchise¬ 
ment  only  from  fear,  fear  inspired  Try  a  sense  of  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  master  race,  and  kept  up  by  occasional  acts  of 
high-handed  and  lawless  violence.  Individually,  there  is  much  of 
kindness  on  the  one  side  and  confidence  on  the  other.  The  old 
slaves,  in  trouble  and  difficulty,  look  to  old  massa  and  missis  for 
help  and  counsel.  In  politics  they  stand  aloof,  distrustful,  jealous, 
and  afraid  of  one  another.  Socially,  they  can  mingle  only  as  black 
labourers  or  servants  with  white  masters  and  employers.  The  co¬ 
existence  of  two  such  races,  with  equal  legal  and  political  rights, 
with  inequality  indelibly  branded  by  nature  upon  their  physical 
frames,  is,  of  itself,  a  cause  of  constant  anxiety  and  ever-present 
danger.  The  idea  that  illiteracy  has  caused  or  education  canmendthe 
matter  is  simply  ludicrous.  The  polity  imposed  by  conquest  aud  upheld 
by  Federal  law,  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  social  and  natural 
facts,  maintains  and  must  maintain  indefinitely  a  condition  of  un¬ 
stable  equilibrium.  The  negroes  gain  in  number,  and  consequently 
in  courage.  They  breed  faster  than  the  whites,  and  they  do  not 
emigrate  as  fast — in  fact,  have  no  temptation  to  emigrate  at  all. 
They  are  aliens  in  the  North,  even  more  than  in  the  South ;  and 
the  Northern  climate  is  to  them  as  ungenial  as  Northern  society. 
Whenever  they  can  and  dare,  they  will  assert  a  practical  equality, 
and  presently,  in  virtue  of  their  numbers,  a  political  ascendenc}', 
to  which  the  white  man  neither  can  nor  will  submit.  Fusion  is 
as  impossible  as  it  would  he  unnatural.  Emancipation  has  put 
an  end.  to  that  intermixture  which  caused  some  of  the  worst  evils 
and  abuses  of  slavery. 

Every  chapter,  page,  and  line  of  the  book  gives  evidence  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  pretensions,  uniting  the 
interests,  assimilating  the  character  and  feelings  of  two  of  the 
most  utterly  distinct,  different,  unequal  races  of  mankind.  Judge 
Tourgee’s  facts  give  the  lie  direct  to  his  hopes,  and  constitute  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  title  which  might  have  suggested 
another  and  far  more  applicable  text.  Among  the  things  given 
unto  Caesar  is  not  the  power  of  overriding  physical  laws  and 
primary  moral  impulses,  of  fusing  into  one  society  races  which, 
as  Judge  Tourgee  admits,  are  separated  hv  impassable  barriers  and 
ineradicable  race-instincts,  or  of  educating  into  political  unity 
those  whose  children  confessedly  cannot  even  be  taught  in  the 
same  schools. 


BOTTICELLI’S  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  “  DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.”  * 

IT  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Waagen  saw  and  admired 
in  Hamilton  Palace  the  famous  manuscript  of  Dante’s  Divina 
Commedia,  illustrated  by  the  drawings  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  In 
his  work  upon  the  treasures  of  art  in  Great  Britain  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  publication  of  facsimiles  from  these  drawings  as  a 
thing  which  would  he  equally  welcome  to  the  lovers  of  Dante  and 
of  Italian  art.  It  is  well  known  that  this  singularly  valuable 
example  of  the  great  master’s  most  beautiful  work  was  acquired 
for  the  Berlin  Museum  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lection.  Money  was  not  forthcoming  to  secure  its  continuance  in 
England,  and  much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  time  for  the  loss 
of  so  important  an  object  of  art.  Great  and  sufficient  consolation 
for  this  privation  has,  however,  been  afforded  by  the  use  -which 
has  been  made  of  Botticelli’s  drawings  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lippmann,  a  set  of 
facsimiles  is  now  in  course  of  reproduction,  which  will  extend  to  a 
large  circle  of  admirers  the  opportunity  of  possessing  and  study¬ 
ing  them.  If  they  had  been  acquired  for  the  English  nation, 
the  drawings  would  have  remained  in  the  British  Museum  or 
elsewhere,  and  would  have  been  only  accessible  to  those  who 
might  have  chosen  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
-worship  them  in  their  well-guarded  shrine.  In  Waagen’s  time  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  do  that  which  the  resources  of 
modern  photographic  art  have  now  rendered  easy.  The  original 
drawings  could  not  then  have  been  reproduced  in  a  way  and  at 
a  price  which  leave  nothing  to  he  desired.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  congratulations  of  all  lovers  of  poetry  and 
art,  if  not  for  the  gratification  of  national  pride,  that  these  draw¬ 
ings  should  have  remained  as  long  as  they  did  locked  up  at 
Hamilton  Palace,  a.nd  that  on  leaving  it  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  present  enlightened  and  enterprising  custodians.  If  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  them  had  been  earlier  made,  it  could  not 
have  been  so  successful  as  to  perfect  execution  and  comparatively 
moderate  cost.  If  the  drawings  had  been  purchased  for  an  English 
public  collection,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been 
made  at  all. 

The  fasciculus  of  drawings  now  issued  comprises  a  third  of  all 
the  illustrations,  and  they  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from 
those  which  belong  to  the  Inferno ,  the  Purgatory,  and  the 
Paradiso.  Waagen  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  hands  of  various 
artistic  skill  are  discernible,  but  that  the  work  of  Sandro  Botticelli 
is  very  obvious.  There  may,  indeed,  be  some  doubt  whether  all 
the  drawings  are  from  the  same  pen.  It  is  true  that  the  compo¬ 
sitions  from  the  Inferno  are  inferior  both  in  design  and  execution 
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to  those  from  the  Purgatory  and  Paradiso.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
drawings  seems  to  increase  with  that  of  the  poem,  and  as  that 
ascends  through  all  the  phases  of  expiation  and  beatitude,  so  also 
rises  the  inspiration  of  the  artist.  Throughout  there  is  occasional 
carelessness  in  the  expression  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  otherwise 
the  drawing  is  perfect  and  masterly. 

It  may  "be  noted  that  the  figures  of  Dante  and  Virgil  in  the 
Inferno  drawings  are  identical  with  those  in  the  plates  inserted 
in  the  Landino  edition  of  upSo,  the  designs  for  which  are  by 
Botticelli ;  and  further  that  .  Charon’s  boat  in  the  Landino  plates 
is  the  same  sort  of  vessel  as  now  appears  conveying  the  angel  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Purgatory.  In  both  places  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  most  unseaworthy  craft,  and  by  no  means  fitted  for 
navigating  earthly  waters. 

All  the  drawings  for  the  Purgatory  deserve  the  most  careful 
study,  and  in  the  illustrations  to  the  later  cantos  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  drawing  of  trees  and  foliage  is  to  he  admired.  But 
it  is  in  the  Paradiso  that  Botticelli,  like  Dante  himself,  has 
soared  upwards  with  the  ever-mountiDg  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his 
theme.  The  illustration  to  the  Third  Canto,  which  contains  the 
spirits  seen  in  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  lovely,  and  as  such  was  probably  selected  by  Dr.  Lippmann  to 
be  the  specimen  given  of  the  intended  reproduction,  in  a  number 
of  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  Boy al  Art  Collection  at  Berlin  for  1883, 
which  was  noticed  in  this  journal  at  the  time.  But  other  draw¬ 
ings  are  even  more  important  than  this  one.  The  figures  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice  in  the  Fifth  Canto  are  exceedingly  wonderful.  Hers 
as  affording  a  noble  display  of  glorified  womanhood,  and  his  as 
exhibiting  a  devoted  attitude  of  mingled  worship  and  affection. 
They  beloDg  to  the  highest  regions  of  art.  The  drawing  for  the 
Twenty-eighth  Canto  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  name  of  the 
artist  himself — Sandro  di  Mariano  (his  family  name) — which  is 
placed  upon  one  of  the  little  tablets  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
angels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture. 

The  appearance  of  the  next  two  portions  of  the  facsimiles  from 
Botticelli's  drawings  must  not  he  too  hastily  expected,  hut  they 
are  promised  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  ;  and  good  speed 
will  indeed  have  been  made  if  a  work  of  such  signal  beauty  and 
importance  is  completed  within  that  time. 


EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE.* 

THERE  has  been  a  rush  of  Literary  Recollections  this  season, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Gallenga  are  not  the  least  remarkable.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  full  of  political  as  well  as  literary  ad¬ 
venture  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  has  had  to  draw  entirely  on 
memory.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  diary ;  he  owns  to  having  attained  an  age  with  which  his 
casual  acquaintance-  would  never  have  credited  him ;  and  yet  he 
dwells  in  detail  upon  distant  facts  which  might  naturally  have 
grown  dim  or  been  altogether  forgotten.  Mr.  Gallenga,  moreover, 
is  one  of  the  self-made  men  whom  Mr.  Smiles  might  have  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  volume  as  a  typical  incentive  to  self-help.  Ancestry 
being'a  sensitive  point  with  all  who  have  any  pretensions  to  it,  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Gallenga  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  horn  of  a  good  old  Pied¬ 
montese  stock,  which  had  transplanted  itself  to  the  Duchy  of 
Parma;  and  the  Gallengas  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  family 
name  from  a  mountain  stream  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  But  he  was  self- 
made  in  the  sense  that,  after  a  long  struggle  with  impecuniosity,  he 
established  Minself  in  an  easy  and  enviable  position  ;  that  he  may 
he  said  to  have  changed  his  nationality  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
succeeding  as  an  Englishman  when  he  had  come  to  grief  as  an  Italian. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gallenga  possessed  the  sterling 
qualities  which:  have  so  often  conducted  our  countrymen  to  success. 
He  had  courage  which  was  moral  as  well  as  physical  ;  he  had 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  the  dogged  resolution  which  rises 
superior  to  difficulties,  never  knowing  when  it  is  beaten ;  and,  with 
much  of  the  impulsive  ardour  of  a  Southern  temperament,  he 
seldom  worried-  himself  unnecessarily  over  the  anxieties  of  the 
morrow.  More  worldly-minded  or  more  cautious  men  might  have 
said  that  he  was  often  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  would  get  up 
on  the  political  stump  and  speak  his  mind  to  an  inflammable 
population,  though  the  success  of  the  impromptu  speech  might 
embroil  him  with  his  influential  patrons.  He  would  stir  burning 
personal  questions  fro m  purely  patriotic  motives  in  the  Piedmont¬ 
ese  House  of  Assembly,  with  the'  absolute  certainty  of  scorch¬ 
ing  his  fingers.  In  early  days  when  he  had  laboriously  scraped 
together  a  connexion,  kind  was’  surely  earning  a  modest  com¬ 
petency,  he  would  cast  connexion  to  the  winds  on  slight  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  exchange  his  competency  for  the  chances  of  starvation 
elsewhere.  But  all  the  time  there  was  a  certai'tfn&thod  in  what 
many  would  have  called  liis‘  madness.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  literature  was  to  be  his  vocation  ;  his  politics  were  merely  an 
interlude  to  that  and  incidental  to  the  intensity  of  his  patriotism  ; 
while  the  teaching  by  which  affirst  he  earned  his  bread  was  only 
endurable  to  him  as  a  temporary  resource.  His  perseverance  was 
rewarded  in  the  end  ;  and,  though  Mr.  Gallenga  has  always  been 
the  rolling  stone,  having  been  bustled  .about  through  the  best  of 
his  years  as  a  special  correspondent  to  the  Times,  yet,  unlike 
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the  stone  of  the  proverb,  he  rests  comfortably  embedded  in 
mnss.  lie  lias  withdrawn  at  last  to  that  home  in  the  Wye 
Valley  of  which  he  invariably  thought  through  his  restless  years 
with  wistful  affection.  And  there  is  one  great  charm  in  these 
recollections,  inasmuch  as  they  impress  us  as  being  absolutely 
frank  and  truthful.  lie  is  naively  outspoken  as  to  his  estimates 
of  his  own  good  sense  and  the  infallibility  of  his  judgment;  and 
we  have  been  considerably  amused  bv  a  passage  in  his  last  chapter, 
in  which  he  sums  up  the  story  of  his  character  and  career : — 

“  With  two  or  more  diplomatists  I  got  into  some  unpleasant 
scrapes,  though  I  remember  no  instance  in  which  their  Excellencies 
were  not  decidedly  in  the  wrong.” 

He  dates  his  “  second  life  ”  from  the  change  of  his  nationality 
from  1836,  when  he  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  remained  an  Italian ;  thence¬ 
forward  he  became  English  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Even  in 
those  twenty-five  years  he  had  seen  more  of  life  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  men.  He  had  conspired  and  fought  in  Parma,  and 
had  fled  his  country  ;  proscribed,  he  had  disguised  himself  under  a 
feigned  name  ;  he  had  settled  for  a  couple  of  years  iu  Corsica  ;  he 
had.  been  expelled  from  more  than  one  of  the  Mediterranean 
States;  and  had  spent  twelve  months  in  Morocco  as  tutor  in  an 
Italian  family.  It  was  our  Consul-General  Mr.  Drummond  Hay, 
the  father  of  the  present  Minister,  who  advised  his  going  to  the 
New  World.  After  a  tedious  passage  iu  a  trading  ship,  and 
terrible  sufferings  from  sea-sickness  and  semi-starvation,  Gallenga 
landed  iu  the  States  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pockets.  On 
the  whole,  the  New  World  treated  him  fairly  well.  He  pre¬ 
sented  letters  of  introduction,  which  obtained  him  civility  and 
attention.  But  as  his  pride  prevented  his  owning  the  extremity 
of  his  poverty,  we  have  a  thrilling  account  of  such  a  struggle 
to  keep  up  cheerful  appearances  as  Borrow  has  given  in  the 
confessions  of  “  Lavengro.”  When  he  could  briDg  himself  to  be 
a  little  more  candid,  the  strain  was  immediately  relieved.  Mr. 
Everett,  who  had  been  the  United  States'  Minister  at  St.  James’s, 
was  his  first  patron  and  his  best  friend.  That  dignified  statesman 
and  man  of  letters  is  very  cleverly  sketched.  He  received  the 
young  foreigner  with  cordial  courtesy,  which  cooled  down  visibly 
when  he  learned  that  the  stranger  had  changed  his  name.  But 
when  Gallenga,  in  extremity,  was  reduced  to  confide  his 
distresses,  Everett  gave  active  sympathy  and  pecuniary  help. 
He  engaged  the  youth  to  teach  his  daughters  Italian  ;  and, 
when  that  kindly  scheme  did  not  seem  to  answer,  he  under¬ 
took  to  read  Italian  himself.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  merits 
of  these  reminiscences  is  the  life-like  portraits  of  a  gallery  of 
individualities  they  present  us  with,  for  Mr.  Gallenga's  perceptions 
of  character  are  as  quick  as  his  memory  is  tenacious.  His  life  as 
teacher  of  languages  in  the  States  is  comparatively  dull  reading. 
The  routine  of  his  duties  was  necessarily  monotonous ;  if  tbe 
women  sometimes  pleased  him,  he  was  bored  by  the  men  ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  he  was  never  shaken  in  h'.,  ..riginal  determina¬ 
tion  of  trying  his  luck  in  England  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers. 

Vet  his  reception  here  was  the  repetition  of  his  first  dishearten¬ 
ing  experiences  iu  America.  So  far  as  his  purse  was  concerned, 
he  was  very  near  the  low-water  mark,  and  though  he  had  as 
good  introductions  as  before,  the  horse  seemed  likely  to  be 
starved  while  the  grass  was  growing.  lie  never  quite  forgave 
Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  a  cool  reception,  which  after 
all,  and  in  the  circumstances,  was  a  very  natural  one,  though  he 
lived  to  write  a  friendly  obituary  notice  in  the  Times.  Mazzini, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted,  regretted  that  the  difference 
of  their  political  opinions  prevented  liis  giving  introductions  to 
the  Liberal  journals  with  which  he  was  connected.  And  the 
adventurer’s  first  literary  engagement  in  England  was  for  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  for  which  he  was  to  contribute  a  series  of 
Italian  articles,  at  the  modest  remuneration  of  4s.  per  page. 
Whereupon  he  came  with  premature  exultation  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  the  fact  that  a  literary  career  was  now  opened 
for  me  in  England  seemed  to  admit  of  little  doubt.”  Con¬ 
trary  to  appearances  and  probability,  it  actually  had  opened 
to  him,  though  much  was  to  happen  in  the  meantime.  On 
the  strength  of  a  pseudo-amnesty  he  was  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  from  which  he  was  to  be  summarily  sent  away  a 
second  time.  After  coming  back  to  London  to  fail  again,  he 
made  a  second  venture  in  North  America,  whither  he  had  been 
tempted  by  the  fallacious  promises  of  a  Colonial  Bishop.  He 
gravitated  back  to  England ;  he  married ;  he  went  to  Italy  for  the 
revolutionary  war  of  1840;  he  volunteered;  he  served;  he 
agitated,  or  as  he  would  rather  say,  he  soothed  agitation ;  and 
he  was  hurried  home  again  to  England  by  a  cruel  deception,  I 
which  is  the  most  painful  passage  in  these  chequered  volumes.  A 
well-meaning  friend  of  his  wife  seems  to  have  thought  that  her 
husband  ought  to  be  with  her,  so  Gallenga  received  a  message 
that  the  lady  was  dying,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  bid  her  a  last 
farewell,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  hastened  homewards 
in  agonies  of  grief  and  self-reproach,  to  be  embraced  by  his  wife 
herself,  in  her  ordinary  health  and  spirits.  That  his  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  sympathized  with  him  in  the  conflict  between  the  calls  of 
patriotism  and  the  claims  of  domestic  affection  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  helped  the  reunited  couple  to  return  together  to 
Italy. 

It  was  something  like  an  accident  that  assisted  Mr.  Gallenga 
to  two  events  which  were  of  considerable  importance  to  him.  One 
was  his  election  to  the  Athenmum  Club,  which  was  thenceforth 
to  be  his  literary  workshop  when  in  Loudon  ;  the  other  was  his  _ 


introduction  to  the  Times.  When  his  name  came  up  for  ballot  at 
the  Athenoeum  in  1853,  he  had  half  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
been  put  down  ;  his  proposer  was  dead,  and  had  procured  no 
seconder.  He  modestly  attributes  his  election  to  his  obscurity, 
and  consequently  expresses  little  gratitude  for  it.  At  least  he 
gives  his  first  impressions  of  his  fellow-members  with  more 
candour  or  cynicism  than  civility.  “  As  numbers  have  to  wait  at 
least  a  score  of  years  before  they  are  balloted  for,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  consisted  of  twaddling  and  cackling  fogies, 
whose  bald  pates,  toothless  gums,  and  rickety  limbs  sent  a  chill 
through  my  veins,  and  acted  as  an  unpleasant  reminder  that  I 
also  had  left  the  mid-career  of  life  behind  me.”  His  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Times  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  surprising  to 
him.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Austrian  War  he  had 
presented  himself  to  an  old  acquaintance,  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  to  ask  to  be  sent  out  as  special  correspondent. 
Unluckily  Count  Arrivabene  had  been  engaged  and  had  started 
that  very  morning ;  Gallenga  casually  mentioned  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  a  friend,  with  the  result  that  he  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Times  manager  for  next  day,  when,  matters 
being  promptly  arranged,  he  insisted  upon  setting  out  that  very 
evening.  Ever  since  then,  and  till  very  recently,  he  has  been 
working  indefatigably  for  that  journal,  generally  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  sometimes  as  leader-writer.  During  the  course  of  the 
wars  between  France  and  Germany,  Mr.  Delane  not  only  consulted 
him  on  all  the  articles  on  the  subject,  but  gave  him  carte  blanche 
either  to  write  or  inspire  them.  More  than  once,  when  things 
seemed  critical  for  the  Germans,  the  editor  wavered  ;  but  Gallenga 
pinned  his  faith  on  the  genius  of  Von  Moltke,  and  resisted  hedging 
on  more  cautious  counsels. 

When  Paris  surrendered,  and  Moltke  and  I  had  triumphed  over  pro¬ 
strate  France,  my  dear  Delane  drew  a  long  breath  and  wrote  to  me  a  kind 
letter  of  congratulation,  stating  “  how  glad  he  was  that  he  had  trusted  me  ; 
that  I  had  always  been  right  in  my  forecast ;  and  had  not  by  one  single 
false  slip  during  that  long  warlike  crisis  misled  the  English  public.”  I 
have  still  the  letter  before  me,  and  I  value  it  far  more  highly  than  any  Red 
or  Black  Eagle  that  Bismarck  could  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

For  Gallenga  is,  before  all,  an  enthusiastic  journalist,  which 
must  be  our  excuse  for  having  barely  touched  upon  the  political 
episodes  in  his  career.  Yet  he  played  a  by  no  means  insignificant 
part  in  Italian  revolution  and  regeneration ;  he  sat  repeatedly  as 
deputy  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin ;  and  on  one  occasion  was 
charged  with  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  the  German  Par¬ 
liament  at  Frankfort. 


JOURNAL  OF  HELLENIC  STUDIES.* 

THE  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  does  great 
credit  to  English  research.  If  we  have  come  rather  late  into 
the  field  with  an  archaeological  serial  (as  we  undeniably  have), 
at  all  events  the  labourers  are  almost  as  energetic  as  the  harvest 
is  abundant.  Among  the  many  excellent  articles  which  this 
volume  contains,  we  choose  a  few  for  comment.  Nothing  is  much 
more  unsatisfactory  than  a  vague,  diluted  praise  or  censure ;  and, 
if  these  matters  are  to  be  discussed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  detail.  Of 
peculiar  interest  is  Mr.  Percy  Gardner’s  essay  on  a  “  sepulchral 
relief  from  Tarentum,”  because  the  topic  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  dwell  on — and  in  great  measure,  we  think,  to  solve — the  whole 
problem  of  these  funereal  tablets  and  reliefs.  The  tablet  (photo¬ 
graphed  on  p.  107)  represents  two  men  reclining  at  a  feast.  One 
of  them  holds  a  cup.  A  youth  leads  in  a  horse.  A  naked  servant 
otters  two  vases.  There  is  nothing  that  we  moderns  would  think 
funereal  in  this  design.  Bather  it  might  seem  to  commemorate 
a  little  dinner,  at  which  one  of  the  guests  had  betted  he  would 
ride  his  horse  upstairs.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks 
shrunk  from  such  emblems  of  death  as  skulls,  skeletons,  little  fat 
boys  with  wings  and  no  bodies,  crossbones,  and  other  delights  of 
English  civilization.  As  a  rule,  the  Attic  sepulchral  stelce  show 
us  a  wedded  pair  reclining  at  a  banquet.  TVhat  connexion  lias 
this  little  feast  with  death  P  The  learned  have  held  that  the  de¬ 
parted  are  shown  revelling  in  Elysium,  as  Pindar,  in  a  well-known 
fragment  of  a  dirge,  assures  us  that  they  do.  Others  hold  that 
the  reliefs  display  mere  events  of  ordinary  life. 

The  late  M.  Dumont  supposed  that  the  banquets  symbolize 
offerings  paid  by  the  living  to  their  friends  who  have  gone  before 
j  them,  a  custom  still  faintly  but  prettily  surviving  in  modern 
Greece.  Now  it  very  commonly  happens  that  dogs,  horses,  and 
snakes  are  introduced  into  these  works  of  art.  Some  have  held 
that  these  animals  merely  stand  for  the  domestic  pets  of  the  dead, 
and  the  Greeks  certainly  had  not  our  dislike  of  serpents.  Others 
believe  that  the  horse  typifies  the  journey  to  Hades  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  has  taken  or  is  about  to  take.  A  third  view  regards  the 
dogs  and  snakes  as  chthonic  animals,  associated  all  over  the  world 
with  the  existence  of  the  dead.  On  this  side  may  be  urged  the 
widely-diffused  belief  (very  prevalent  among  the  Zulus,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Porphyry’s  anecdote  of  the  death  of  Plotinus)  that  the 
dead  reappear  on  earth  as  reptiles.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
dog  comes  out  as  the  guardian  of  Hades,  or  in  connexion  with  the 
rivers  which  sunder  shadow-casting  men  from  the  dwellings  of 
death,  is  known  to  all  students  of  Indian,  Greek,  and  Aztec  myth. 
The  relations  between  the  dog  and  Asclepius  (who  was  a  dug,  and 
that  in  no  slang  sense,  according  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  llevue 
Archevlugique )  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  question.  A  com- 
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mon  addition  to  the  festive  group  already  described  is  the  approach 
to  the  seated  or  reclining  pair  of  persons  (usually  smaller  than 
they)  who  bring  eggs,  pomegranates,  a  cock,  a  pig,  or  the  like, 
apparently  by  way  of  offering.  So  much  for  Attic  sepulchral 
monuments.  Mr.  Gardner  very  properly  tries  to  explain  these,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  by  looking  about  for 
some  earlier  and  perhaps  more  intelligible  type  whence  they  may 
have  sprung.  This  type  he  finds  in  the  well-known  archaic  reliefs 
from  Laconia.  Dressel  and  Milchhoefer  have  published  some  of 
these  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  German 
Institute  at  Athens.  English  readers  will  find  a  handy  illustration 
in  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray’s  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
A  man  and  a  woman  are  seated — we  see  them  in  profile — one  of 
them  holds  out  a  cup  ;  worshippers  approach  with  a  cock,  an  egg, 
a  flower,  and  a  pomegranate.  The  seated  figures  were  at  first 
recognized  as  Dionysus  or  Hades,  with  Ariadne  or  Persephone. 
Messrs.  Dressel  and  Milchhoefer  were  all  for  Hades  and  Persephone, 
an  opinion  in  which  we  were  inclined  to  concur.  It  appeared  to  us 
more  or  less  strengthened  by  the  somewhat  similar  scene  on  the 
familiar  Harpy  Tomb  in  the  British  Museum.  Recently,  by  good 
luck,  other  Laconian  reliefs  of  a  like  sort  have  been  unearthed. 
In  these  the  male  seated  figure  with  the  cup  and  snake  has  a 
human  name  inscribed  on  his  stele ;  for  example,  Timocles  and 
Aristocles  are  thus  commemorated.  Clearly,  then,  those  figures 
represent  mortal  men,  not  the  God  of  the  Dead.  Still  further 
discoveries  gave  us  the  seated  mortal  with  the  wine-cup,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dog  or  a  horse.  Finally,  by  way  of  discovering  the 
missing  link  between  the  Laconian  reliefs  and  the  Attic  tablets 
from  which  we  started,  a  funereal  picture  of  one  Lyseas  (sixth 
century)  has  been  found  at  Athens,  and  in  the  figure’s  hand  is  a 
wine-cup  exactly  like  that  of  the  archaic  Laconian  works  of  art. 
“It  may  then  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  dead  were  figured  on 
their  tombs  as  seated  in  state,  holding  wine-cup  and  pomegranate.” 
The  “  worshippers  ”  approaching  them  must  be  surviving  members 
of  their  families  bringing  food  to  the  deceased.  Here,  in  short, 
we  have  the  world-wide  rite  of  feeding  the  ghosts,  a  rite  trans¬ 
ferred,  as  in  the  Roman  Lectisternia,  to  the  gods,  though  we  need 
by  no  means  argue  that  therefore  the  gods  must  have  been  evolved 
out  of  ancestral  ghosts. 

On  this  topic  of  ghost-feeding  in  Greek  religion  Mr.  Gardner 
has  some  admirable  remarks,  to  which,  perhaps,  a  few  more  illus¬ 
trations  may  be  added.  In  the  great  central  literature  of  Greece, 
“  which  belongs  rather  to  all  time  and  to  human  nature  than 
to  a  particular  age  and  country,”  the  earlier  details  of  worship, 
faith,  and  ritual  fall  into  the  background.  We  are  among  the 
high  gods,  and  the  elevated  rituals,  ghosts,  fetiches,  magic,  and 
all  pertaining  to  the  rudimentary  forms  of  religion  are  not  made 
prominent.  They  glide  into  the  darkness 

Like  some  great  superstitious  snake  uncurled 

From  the  pale  temples  of  the  avvak’ning  world. 

But,  though  somewhat  neglected,  the  old  faiths  and  fetichisms 
are  not  extinct  in  the  literature  of  the  Periclean  time.  In  the 
Alcestis,  as  Mr.  Gardner  quotes,  the  dead  heroine  is  at  once  re¬ 
garded  as  “  a  blessed  thing  divine.”  In  the  Choephori  we  have  as 
distinct  worship  at  an  ancestral  tomb  as  was  ever  paid  by 
modem  Hottentot.  The  paintings  on  the  lecythi  tell  the  same 
tale.  The  early  tombs  contained  provision  of  wine  and  food, 
and  the  dogs  of  a  hero  were  slain  to  bear  him  company,  as 
they  do,  indeed,  on  the  sepulchral  monuments.  Mr.  Gardner 
notices  a  sarcophagus,  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  hole 
cut  in  “  to  allow  food  to  pass  in  to  the  occupant.”  From  the 
late  Rector  of  Lincoln  Mr.  Gardner  obtained  two  quotations 
out  of  Lucian,  showing  that  ghosts  live  on  the  smoke  and  savour 
of  meat  offered  to  them,  that  they  are  nourished  by  our  libations, 
and  that,  if  a  ghost  leaves  no  friend  nor  kinsman  behind  him, 
he  must  starve.  These  notions  are  familiar  in  the  Brahmanic 
rites  and  to  most  savages.  We  may  add  an  example  from  Phocis 
(Pausanias,  X.  iv.  7),  where  the  Phocians  are  said  to  feed  the 
ghost  of  Ornytion  with  blood  dropped  through  a  hole  in  his  £rrave. 
Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  “Aryans”  must  have  borrowed 
all  these  barbarous  rites  from  “  Pelasgians  ”  or  some  lower  race. 
However,  the  extraordinary  faith  in  the  unsullied  purity  of 
“  Aryans  ”  is  being  destroyed  and  undermined  day  by  day.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  belief  that  spiritual  beings  could  be  nourished 
on  the  smoke  and  savour  of  sacrifice  lasted  in  Greek  thought  till 
the  age  of  Iamblichus,  who  argues  very  gravely  in  favour  of  a 
less  material  view  of  gods  and  daemons.  To  conclude,  Mr. 
Gardner’s  argument  is  that  the  dead  man  represented  on  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments  holds  out  his  wine-cup  to  be  filled,  “  conveying 
thereby  a  very  broad  hint  to  his  votaries.”  The  dog  and  horse 
are  “  old  friends  whom  the  hero  takes  with  him  to  another  world ; 
the  snake  is  a  new  friend,  who  there  first  becomes  his  companion.” 
Or  perhaps  we  might  say  that  the  snake  is  a  kind  of  picture¬ 
writing,  meaning  that  the  figure  on  the  relief  really  is  a  dead 
man ;  for  snakes  in  many  religions  are  regarded  as  vehicles  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

Another  paper  of  great  interest  is  that  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle.  In  a 
former  number  of  the  journal  Mr.  Monro  carefully  examined  the 
manuscript  of  the  extant  fragments  which  give  us  all  we  possess  of 
the  Chrestomathy  of  Proclus,  and  therewith  almost  all  we  know 
about  theCyclics.  Now  Mr.  Monro  analyses  the  scanty  remnants  of 
that  great  Homeric  banquet.  As  to  the  Cypria  he  decides,  and  the 
same  rule  governs  the  other  cases,  that  this  epic  was  later  than 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  contains  ideas  belonging  to  a  dilferent 


stratum  of  mythical  fancy.  Thus  we  have  the  metamorphoses  of 
Nemesis,  when  she  was  pursued  by  Zeus.  The  goddess  took  many 
shapes  to  avoid  his  attentions,  but  finally  became  the  mother  of 
the  children  of  the  Swan.  Though  introduced  into  Greek  epic 
literature  later  than  the  age  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  this  con¬ 
ception  is  essentially  savage,  and  therefore  presumably  early  in 
character.  We  find  the  same  legend,  with  different  persons,  in 
the  Welsh  adventures  of  Taliesin  (in  the  Mabinoyion),  we  find 
it  in  the  incestuous  wooings  of  Pragapati,  in  the  Brahmanas, 
and  it  recurs  in  a  well-known  tale  of  the  Arabian  Niylits.  As 
the  mythology  of  the  lower  races,  Red  Indians  and  Africans,  is 
rich  in  similar  incidents,  we  cannot  well  look  on  the  clonnee  as 
later  than  Homer,  though  it  was  one  of  those  rude  notions  from 
which  Homer  seems  to  have  been  warned  by  the  purity  of  his 
taste.  Somewhat  similar  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  magical 
ideas,  which  are  rare  in  Homer,  but  frequent  in  the  Oyclics. 
To  be  brief,  Mr.  Monro  demonstrates  that  the  Cypria  was  com¬ 
posed  with  direct  reference  to  the  Iliad,  to  which  it  was  to 
serve  as  an  introduction.  When  Mr.  Monro  remarks,  however, 
that  “  a  large  proportion  of  the  incidents  of  the  Cypria  belong 
to  groups  of  legend  unknown  to  Homer,”  we  must  suspend  our 
judgment.  We  cannot  argue  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the 
legends,  which,  probably,  he  ignored.  He  selected  that  which 
suited  him,  and  such  a  myth  as  the  Wooing  of  Nemesis  would 
have  been  hideously  out  of  place  in  poems  so  nobly  human  as 
the  Odyssey  and  Iliad.  Mr.  Monro  is  not  absolutely  free  from 
the  last  infirmity  of  even  the  most  sensible  Homeridae.  He  is 
inclined  to  suspect  “interpolation”  when  passages  of  the  Homeric 
poems  do  not  jump  with  his  own  theories.  Every  one  knows 
the  beautiful  prophecy  of  the  translation  of  Menelaus  to  Elysium. 
There  is  not  in  Homer  any  passage  more  exquisite  nor  more 
magical.  But  Mr.  Monro  (whose  theory  the  text  does  not  suit) 
thinks  it  “  may  be  an  interpolation.”  In  that  case,  we  wish  the 
interpolator  had  interpolated  a  great  deal  more,  or  even  written 
the  whole  of  the  Odyssey.  But  these  are  very  minute  blemishes 
on  an  excellent  article,  full  of  sound  sense,  sound  scholarship,  and 
just  reasoning,  and  restoring  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  their  proper 
and  traditional  place  in  the  evolution  of  Greek  epic  poetry.  Any 
one  who  would  examine  the  opposite  side  of  the  shield,  and  we 
fear  we  must  say  the  opposite  method  of  treatment,  may  bestow 
his  leisure  on  the  numerous  Homeric  tracts  of  Mr.  Paley. 

A  useful  though  not  brilliant  paper,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  sets 
forth  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  author’s  travels  in  the  Cyclades. 
Despising  delights  and  seeking  laborious  days,  Mr.  Bent  sojourned 
in  each  and  every  one  of  the  twenty-two  Cyclades.  There  are 
but  two  inns  in  the  whole  number,  and  Mr.  Bent  must  have 
endured  things  intolerable.  He  points  out  the  threefold  interest 
of  the  group,  prehistoric,  historic,  and  modern,  for  the  Cyclades 
are  the  home  of  the  purest-bred  Greeks,  and  the  people  retain  the 
most  of  ancient  Hellenic  practice  and  folk-lore.  In  prehistoric 
times,  and  before  certain  volcanic  convulsions,  they  were  more 
prosperous  and  populous  than  even  in  the  classical  period.  Mr. 
Bent  illustrates  His  paper  with  pictures  of  some  rude  relics  of  early 
Cycladian  culture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  return  to 
the  subject  and  to  the  islands,  where  more  systematic  excavations 
should  yield  matter  of  interest.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner  contributes  a 
good  paper  on  the  Greek  ornaments  and  armour  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  found  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Oxford,  where- 
they  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  skulls  and  anatomical  horrors. 
It  is  almost  impossible  even  to  enumerate  all  the  other  papers  of 
interest  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  The  Provost  of  Eton 
settles  the  raft  of  Odysseus  and  the  shape  of  the  axes  through, 
which  Odysseus  shot  his  arrow  once  for  all.  His  translation  of 
the  difficult  passage  had  already  been  contributed  to  a  recent  prose 
version  of  the  Odyssey;  but  the  Egyptian  axe  of  which  he  gives 
pictures  satisfies  all  the  conditions  even  better  than  the  axe  from 
Sejinus  adduced  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray.  Mr.  Leaf  writes  learnedly 
on  a  difficult  question  of  Homeric  chariot-harness.  Space  fails  us 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd’s  essay  on  the  Sophoclean  Trilogy, 
of  Mr.  Verrall's  on  the  Libation  Ritual  of  the  Eumenides,  and  of 
many  other  instructive  contributions.  The  illustrations  are  also 
excellent ;  it  is  a  pity  they  occupy  so  much  space.  Luxurious 
they  are,  but  inconvenient,  and,  we  presume,  expensive. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR.* 

THE  biographer’s  chief  endeavour  should  be  to  give  a  vital  and 
individual  presentment  of  his  subject.  Portraiture  being  his- 
aim,  he  should  project  with  force  and  perspicuity  his  central  figure 
in  its  individual  atmosphere.  It  matters  little  to  what  uses  he 
puts  his  material,  or  what  method  of  development  he  may  follow, 
if  he  obtains  this  result.  It  may,  of  course,  chance  that  his  subject 
is  deficient  in  personality  and  without  intellectual  prominence  or 
striking  individuality,  in  which  case  there  is  no  better  procedure 
than  to  lighten  a  dull  matter  with  anecdote  or  sketch,  and  merge 
the  individual  in  his  contemporaries  and  surroundings.  We  are 
not  disposed,  however,  to  question  the  discretion  of  the  editors  of 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor  in  giving  the  raw  material 
of  biography  instead  of  the  finished  life-study.  By  publishing 
copious  extracts  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  correspondence  they  have 
pursued  the  wiser  course.  He  was  a  prodigious  letter-writer  as 
well  as  an  industrious  man  of  letters,  and  thus  supplied  in  the 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Edited  by  Marie  Ilansen-Taylor 
and  Horace  E.  Scudder.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  1804. 
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fullest  measure  wliat  is  the  biographer’s  fountain-head.  The 
correspondence  is  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  while  it  i9  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  it  affords  a  certain  self-revelation,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  vapid  and  colourless.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
great  reputation  the  writer  enjoyed.  Despite  the  vast  mass  ot 
letters  transcribed,  the  impression  they  yield  is  singularly  unsub¬ 
stantial  and  characterless,  and  they  add  little  or  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  man.  The  sense  of  negation  and  vacuity 
produced  by  them  recalls  the  sarcasm  said  to  have  been  uttered  of 
“  the  great  American  traveler  ”  by  another  great  traveller,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  surprising,  considering  the  extent  of  his  travels, 
how  very  little  Bayard  Taylor  had  to  tell.  We  plunge  into  the 
vast  vague  of  his  volumes,  and  look  in  vain  for  aught  beneath  the 
glittering  superficial  to  arrest  our  interest  or  claim  our  admiration  ; 
we  follow  his  rapid  flight  through  the  East  and  the  North, 
through  California,  China,  or  Japan,  and  exhaust  continents;  yet 
scarcely  a  thought,  a  suggestion,  a  criticism  repays  our  toil.  In 
them,  as  in  these  letters,  there  is  a  resistless  euergy,  a  robust  and 
restless  display  of  animal  spirits,  ever  seeking  fresh  channels  of 
gratification ;  the  exuberance  affects  us  with  wonder,  and  charms 
for  awhile,  but  in  the  end  it  induces  an  unutterable  ennui. 
Bayard  Taylor  himself,  after  many  wanderings,  began  to  suspect 
the  ephemeral  interest  of  his  writings  ;  and  certain  interviews  with 
Humboldt,  and  a  study  of  the  Cosmos,  seem  to  have  strengthened 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  failed  to  invest  his  pursuit  with  philo¬ 
sophic  breadth  and  dignity,  and  was  merely  enamoured  of 
That  idle,  antique,  stale,  grey-headed  project 
Of  knowing  men’s  minds  and  manners  with  Ulysses. 

It  was  his  fate,  though  perhaps  not  his  design,  to  purvey  to  the 
■compilers  of  guide-books,  and  to  be  a  noble  exemplar  to  his 
ubiquitous  travelling  countrymen. 

Void  and  unsatisfying  as  the  correspondence  is  generally,  there 
is  much  gossip  that  involves  a  number  of  literary  men.  It  would 
be  strange  if  this  were  not  so,  seeing  in  how  many  social  circles, 
at  home  and  abroad,  Bayard  Taylor  was  welcome.  The  references 
to  prominent  men  are,  however,  of  very  slight  interest  and  of  little 
novelty,  mere  passing  glimpses  and  memoranda  of  travel.  There 
is  distinct  promise  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  biography  which 
is  unfortunately  not  fulfilled.  Bayard  Taylor  was  born  at  Ken- 
nett  Square  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1S25,  “  the  year 
when  the  first  locomotive  successfully  performed  its  trial  trip.’’ 
The  roving  disposition  and  active  inquiring  mind  that  afterwards 
distinguished  him  were  precociously  displayed,  and  one  of  the 
few  characteristic  anecdotes  recorded  of  him  tells  how  he  once 
■clambered  to  the  roof  of  the  farm-house  through  the  garret  window, 
and,  after  a  rapturous  glance  at  the  enlarged  landscape,  proclaimed 
to  the  maidservant  in  the  garden  below  that  he  saw  in  the  north¬ 
west  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  It  was  a  white  object  in  the  trees  the 
boy  saw,  “  probably  the  front  of  a  distant  barn  ” ;  but  he  was 
right  as  to  the  direction.  lie  delighted  iu  studying  maps,  planning 
and  undertaking  imaginary  journeys,  and  he  read  much,  with  the 
assiduous  passion  common  to  poetical  temperaments.  One  thing 
i3  very  clearly  indicated  throughout  his  correspondence — the  more 
he  gained  fame  as  a  traveller,  the  more  keenly  sensitive  he  became 
as  to  his  poetical  reputation,  for  his  chief  ambition  was  to  be  a 
poet.  His  boyish  effusions  obtained  publicity  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  found  a  protector  and 
sympathizer  in  Mr.  Kufus  Griswold.  There  is  enough  poetry 
in  one  of  his  earlier  volumes — -A  Book  of  Romances,  Ballads, 
and  Lyrics — to  justify  the  opinion  that  he  might  have  taken  a 
higher  place  among  verse-writers  if  he  had  less  industriously 
pursued  a  journalistic  popularity.  He  certainly  attempted  little 
in  the  way  of  emancipating  American  literature  from  what  Mr. 
Griswold  calls  “  the  tyranny  of  British  example.”  His  journalistic 
ties,  his  connexion  with  the  Tribune,  and  his  numerous  voyages 
were  sufficient  to  chill  his  poetic  faculties.  To  these  multifarious 
and  exhausting  duties  he  added  the  onerous  burden  entailed  by 
the  “lecture  system,”  which,  by  his  own  energetic  example,  he 
did  more  than  any  man  in  America  to  foster  and  perfect.  With 
all  his  facility,  his  poetic  inspiration  was  never  very  warm  or  true, 
nor  his  metrical  skill  naturally  fluent  or  intuitive  ;  he  was  more 
profitably  employed  in  translating  Goethe  than  in  evolving  lyrical 
dramas  of  the  type  of  Prince  Deukalion.  This  poem,  evidently 
inspired  by  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  forcibly  illustrates  his 
defective  lyrical  capacity,  and  also  demonstrates  an  immense 
disparity  between  his  scheme  and  its  execution,  and  how  his  poetic  ! 
powers  were  impaired  during  the  busy  years  that  separated  it  from 
his  third  volume  of  poems. 

In  self-criticism  Bayard  Taylor’s  letters  reveal  nothing 
of  the  clear  vision  and  modest  hesitancy  that  distinguish  great 
poets.  He  has  occasional  doubts  of  his  other  literary  achieve¬ 
ments,  but  is  amusingly  confident  of  the  value  of  his  poetry. 
Every  successive  poem  is  superior  to  the  last.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Fields  in  1869,  he  answers  some  objections  to  a  recent  poem  with 
characteristic  conviction: — 

As  to  the  poem,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  you  have  entirely  misfelt  ■ 
it.  Of  all  your  criticisms  I  only  feel  that  what  you  say  of  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  first  stanza  is  partly  true.  Those  lines  are  rather  grave  and 
heavy  for  the  airy,  spiritual  movement  of  the  poem.  The  other  lines, 
which  you  call  “especially  bad,”  are  not  only  good,  but  some  of  them 
especially  good,  and  1  don’t  think  that  I  can  change  one  of  them. 

It  is  not  less  characteristic  that  he  should  write  of  his  first  novel, 
Hannah  Thurston,  with  a  cordial  sense  of  its  merits,  and  yet  be 
prepared  to  welcome  its  successor  with  even  higher  rapture: — 

“  Hannah  ”  is  not  my  “  pet  child”  (no  prose  work  of  mine  is,  or  can 
be),  but  the  book  has  certain  positive  merits  which  1  cau  see,  although  I  be 


its  author.  Artistically,  it  is  not  a  failure.  To  be  sure  it  has  serious 
faults ;  it  lacks  movement,  particularly  in  the  first  half ;  there  is  much 
unnecessary  detail,  frequently  a  want  of  relief,  and  some  of  the  characters 
are  imperfectly  developed.  But  Hannah  Thurston,  the  woman,  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  creation  ;  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  book  are  correct.  As  to  “John 
Godfrey,”  it  is  greatly  superior  to  “  Hannah  Thurston  ”  in  execution.  .  .  . 
My  pet  novel  is  one  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged,  and  which  will  be 
published  in  about  two  months. 

The  “  pet  novel,”  for  the  time,  was  The  Story  of  Hennett,  which, 
so  far  from  gaining  his  correspondent’s  unqualified  approval,  pro¬ 
duced  a  criticism  that  “  astounded  ”  the  author.  His  warmly- 
expressed  appreciation  of  his  writings  became  at  length  a  con¬ 
firmed  habit. 

In  all  capacities — as  journalist,  traveller,  lecturer,  poet,  artist, 
charg'd  d’affaires,  Minister  at  Berlin — he  evinced  the  same  bound¬ 
less  activity.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year  and  his  extraordinary  vitality  was  manifest  to  the 
last.  His  career  was  so  prodigiously  varied,  so  exuberant  in 
versatility,  that  it  might  have  well  become  a  tolerably  active 
octogenarian.  A  reference  in  his  letters  to  the  fate  of  Dickens  is 
truly  applicable  to  himself.  His  marvellous  enterprise,  robust 
health,  and  excessive  spirits  compelled  him  to  overtask  his  bodily 
powers,  though  he  was  seldom  conscious  of  any  strain.  The 
tenement  of  clay  was  to  all  appearances  impervious  to  ordinary 
assaults,  and  seemed  destined  to  a  green  old  age ;  but  the  very 
fierceness  of  his  energy,  the  restless,  unconquerable  spirit  that 
possessed  him,  undermined  the  fabric  just  when  it  seemed  most 
assured  of  vitality.  The  man  himself  supplies  a  more  interesting 
study,  a  profounder  and  more  suggestive  phenomenon,  than  his 
writings.  Disappointing  as  these  are  to  the  student  of  American 
literature,  he  is  typical  of  much  that  is  most  salient  and  individual 
in  the  American  of  this  century,  of  the  genius  of  a  young  and 
confident  people,  sensitive  to  criticism  and  conscious  of  the  un¬ 
shaped  visions  of  a  great  future. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
vi. 

SINGE  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sandys’s  collection  there  have 
been  many  books  issued  on  Carols;  "but  the  most  complete  by 
far  that  we  have  met  with  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen’s  new  volume,  A 
Christmas  Garland,  Carols  and  Poems  (Nimrno),  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  It  is  issued  in  two  forms.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  are  numbered,  with  the  illustrations  on 
Japanese  paper,  and  there  is  an  ordinary  edition  slightly  smaller. 
The  preface  contains  an  entertaining  account  of  Christmas  festi¬ 
vities  and  the  use  of  carols.  Mr.  Bullen  has  not  included  much 
that  had  not  been  printed  before,  but  he  has  exercised  great 
care  in  verifying  and  correcting  the  collections  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  has  joined  to  them  two  modern  poems  by  Hawker,  two  bv 
Mr.  William  Morris,  and  others  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Symonds, 
and  Miss  Rossetti.  No  one  has  been  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Morris  in  imitating  the  ancient  carol: — 

Outlanders,  whence  come  ye  last  ? 

The  snow  in  the  street  and  the  wind  on  the  door. 

Through  what  green  sea  and  great  have  ye  past  ? 

Minstrels  and  maids  stand  forth  on  the  floor. 

Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  books  of  the  season. 
We  have  received  the  Illustrated  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(Macmillan).  We  like  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  poetic  prose  better  than 
in  his  somewhat  prosaic  poetry.  The  American  illustrations  are 
rather  unequal,  but  we  may  select  a  winter  landscape  on  page  3, 
by  Mr.  Louis  Ritter,  and  the  illustration  to  “  A  Mother's  Secret  ” 
by  Mrs.  Houston,  for  special  mention.  We  cannot  praise  the 
illustrations  of  Gems  from  the  Poets  (Swan  Sonnenschein).  How¬ 
ever  good  the  original  drawings  may  have  been,  they  have  been 
ruined  by  the  chromo-lithographer.  Almost  as  bad  is  Tam 
O'Shanter  (Griffith  &  Farran),  with  illustrations  of  the  most 
grotesque  character  by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank. 

One  of  the  prettiest  books  of  this  season  is  from  America. 
Nature's  Serial  Story  (Sampson  Low)  is  by  Mr.  Edward  Roe 
and  originally  appeared  in  an  illustrated  magazine.  The  woodcuts 
are  exquisite.  They  are  drawn  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  and  Mr. 
F.  Dielman,  and  engraved  by  various  hands.  Perhaps  “  The  Rabbit 
Trap,”  on  p.  97,  is  the  most  wonderful.  It  gives  an  impression  of 
intense  coldness  such  as  we  have  never  seen  represented  so  well 
except  by  Bewick.  But  “  An  Upland  Meadow,”  which  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Tinkey,  is  as  good  in  its  way. 
Besides  the  landscapes  there  are  some  pleasing  lull-page  figure 
subjects  by  Mr.  Dielman,  among  which  “  Watching  the  Swarm” 
seems  to  us  the  best.  It  is  engraved  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Putnam.  Amy, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  stands  behind  Mr.  Clifford,  a  very  old 
gentleman,  who  is  seated  under  a  tree  looking  up  at  the  bees.  The 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  figures  and  the  background 
are  admirable,  and  the  girl’s  face  is  lovely.  There  are  also  many 
delightful  little  vignettes  of  birds  and  other  animals,  and  lono- 
wreaths  of  flowers,  marvellously  rendered.  The  story  is  simple 
and  pretty,  and  ends  appropriately  with  “  Under  the  Mistletoe,” 
a  very  touching  picture.  Americanisms  are  rare  in  Nature’s 
Serial  Story,  and  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the  zoology, 
except  that  Mr.  Clifford  tells  his  audience  that  the  duck  hawk 
or  “  great- footed  hawk  is  almost  identical  with  the  well-known 
peregrine  falcon  of  Europe.”  The  “  almost  ”  should  have  been  left 
out,  but  as  no  two  peregrines  were  ever  seen  exactly  alike,  the 
American  naturalist  errs  in  good  company.  He  might  have 
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gone  on,  and  described  the  “Greenland  Falcon,  which  is  identical  I 
with  the  “  Iceland  Falcon,”  and  both  with  the  “Jerfalcon,”  but 
often  separated  by  naturalists  who  know  no  better. 

We  mentioned  last  week  a  volume  of  coloured  pictures  by 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  entitled  The  Language  of  Floivers.  Some 
people  may  prefer  Manor's  Spelling-Book  (Routledge),  in  which 
Miss  Greenaway’s  drawings  are  left  uncoloured.  Many  of  them 
are  as  graceful  as  any  she  has  ever  done.  There  is  Miss  Rose 
going  out  with  her  aunt  because  she  was  a  good  child ;  there  is 
Jane  being  dressed  on  a  high  chair;  there  is  Frank  Pitt  eating 
all  day  long ;  there  are  two  little  children  sitting  on  a  fence 
looking  at  the  moon ;  but  loveliest  of  all  are  the  milkwoman  and 
her  pail  on  p.  83,  and  the  illustration  to  “My  Mother”  near  the 
end  of  the  book.  Illustrated  Songs  and  Poems  for  Young  People 
(Routledge)  is  a  very  good  selection,  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker;  but 
both  the  best  of  the  poems  and  the  best  of  the  pictures  are 
the  same  as  those  in  Little  Lays ,  edited  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  for  the  same  publishers  by  Mr.  Watts.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Messrs.  Routledge  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Mitford's 
Children  of  the  Village ,  in  five  little  volumes  of  large  type  ;  and 
Boh,  the  Spotted  Terrier,  with  fifty  illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir. 
The  last-named  is  in  such  language  as  few  children  will  understand. 
Chapter  xiv.,  for  example,  begins  with  this  sentence: — “Painful 
are  thy  shafts,  0  adversity !  but  salutary  are  the  wounds  they 
inflict.”  The  illustrations  are,  of  course,  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  distinguished  artist.  Tom  Tit's  Wedding  Bay ;  and 
other  Poems  (Routledge)  contains  a  number  of  children’s  stories  in 
rhyme.  They  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  Stories  Maggie 
Told  and  Roundabout  Tales  are  from  the  same  publishers.  Herrick's 
Content  (Marcus  Ward)  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Ellen  Houghton. 
The  drawing,  printing,  and  colouring  are  excellent ;  but  the  book 
is  suited  rather  for  the  drawing-room  table  than  the  nursery,  since 
Herrick’s  verses  would  merely  puzzle  a  child’s  head.  We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner  four  little  picture- 
books,  of  which  we  must  name  A  Bay  with  Handers  from  Mr. 
Burnand's  Happy  Thoughts.  Comic  Sketches  from  English  History 
(Allen),  by  Colonel  Seccombe,  is  not  very  funny,  and  such  a 
picture  as  the  tournament  is  liable  to  mislead.  The  fun  in  the 
verses  is  not  such  as  children  will  readily  understand.  The  Old- 
Fashioned  Fairy  Book  (Sampson  Low)  is  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  and 
will  be  very  welcome  in  every  nursery.  No  hidden  moral  lurks  in 
its  pages,  and  Miss  Emmet  possesses  the  rare  art  of  being  able  to 
draw  lovely  faces.  We  suspect  that  this  book  is  of  American 
origin.  Our  Village  Life  (Sampson  Low)  is  by  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  and  is  published  to  help  a  charity,  a  home  for  work- 
house  girls.  We  hope  it  will  have  the  success  it  deserves.  The 
verses  are  in  excellent  metre,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are  very 
pretty,  especially  the  last.  “The  Well”  is  perhaps  the  sweetest 
of  the  little  poems : — 

Ah  !  if  in  the  far,  far  future 
We  gaze  in  that  well  once  more, 

Will  its  truth-telling  waters  show  us 
Bright  faces  as  of  yore  ? 

Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Nursery  History,  by  G.  E.  Sadler 
(Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner),  is  a  silly  but  amusing  little  book, 
bringing  into  real  life  such  personages  as  Jack  and  Jill,  Margery 
Daw,  the  Piper’s  Son,  and  the  Old  Woman  that  lived  in  a  Shoe. 
The  pictures  are  by  Mr.  Frank  Cox,  and  when  the  party  assembles 
at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  blackbirds  fly  out,  the  fun  culminates.  The  Lion  and  Tiger 
Toy  Book  (Routledge)  is  well  illustrated  in  colours  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Elwes,  and  contains  a  portrait  of  the  pied  elephant.  The  pictures 
in  The  Bog  and  Cat  Toy  Book  are  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper.  The 
cat  is  the  best  we  ever  have  seen  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The 
chromolithography  is  by  Messrs.  Leighton.  Large  Pictures  and 
Little  Stories  is  characterized  by  great  size  and  gaudy  colouring. 
The  pictures  apparently  come  from  abroad.  The.  Feathers  and  Fur 
Picture  Book  is  unequal.  The  Golden-crested  Wren,  frightened  at 
a  grasshopper,  is  the  best  of  the  coloured  plates,  some  of  which 
are  very  bad. 

Among  religious  publications  Mama's  Bible  Stories  (Griffith  & 
Farran)  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  in  nice  large  print  and  short, 
easy  words.  So  lew  books  have  passed  through  our  hands  this 
year  suitable  for  cottage  reading  that  we  must  give  a  word  of 
commendation  to  Second  Best  (Griffith  &  Farran).  It  relates  to 
the  life  and  disappointments  of  Amy  Mallard,  and  is  a  very 
wholesome  story  of  only  sixty  pages.  In  the  same  series  is 
Louie  White's  Hop-Picking.  We  have  also  received  Beacon  Lights 
(Triibner),  prettily  got  up,  and  Bivine  Roses  (no  publisher  named), 
and  Text  and  Verse  for  every  day,  arranged  from  the  writings  of 
Whittier  (Sampson  Low). 

Books  of  adventures  continue  to  pour  in.  The  Young  Colonists, 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Ilenty  (Routledge),  describes  the  late  war  in  South 
Africa,  ending  with  the  rout  of  Majuba  Ilill,  which  Mr.  Henty 
characterizes  thus “  A  more  disgraceful  or  humiliating  chapter 
in  English  history  than  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  treaty 
which  concluded  it,  is  not  to  be  found.”  The  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Woodville  are  very  spirited.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Adventures 
in  Australia  (Routledge),  with  old  and  worn-out  woodcuts.  The 
adventures, are  of  the  usual  kind — cattle  driving,  interrupted  by 
kangaroos,  bushrangers,  and  natives.  On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind, 
by  Henry  Frith  (Routledge),  describes  various  incidents  connected 
with  engine-driving.  The  writing  is  not  of  the  best ;  but  the  book 
is  lull  of  interest,  and  also  of  good  sense.  In  speaking  of  a  strike 
Mr.  Frith  says : — “  There  was  a  good  deal  of  distress,  although  (as 
usual)  the  trade  delegates  did  all  in  their  power  to  fan  the  flame  of 


disaffection ;  for  contentment  amongst  honest  working-men  (and 
we  believe  the  majority  of  working-men  are  honest)  does  not 
by  any  means  suit  your  agitator,  who  lays  burthens  grievous  to  be 
borne  upon  his  fellow-workers,  but  he  himself  will  not  touch  them 
with  one  of  his  fingers ;  he  fattens  on  the  distress  of  his  dupes  as 
the  ignoble  vulture  feeds  upon  the  fallen,  hardworked,  and  long- 
enduring  camel  dying  by  inches  in  the  desert.”  The  Silver  Canon, 
by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (Sampson  Low),  is  illustrated  by  M.  Riou, 
and  the  title-page,  which  shows  figures  on  horseback,  bears,  Polar 
and  grizzly,  Red  Indians,  and  rifle-shooters,  offers  an  appropriate 
table  of  contents  to  a  stirring  volume.  Keraban  the  Inflexible 
(Sampson  Low)  describes  adventures  in  Turkey,  and  needs  no 
recommendation  greater  than  the  name  of  its  author,  M.  Jules 
Verne.  Cyril  Hamilton  (Routledge)  is  by  Lieutenant  0.  R.  Low, 
late  of  the  Indian  Navy.  It  is  practically  a  history  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  1857,  for  Cyril  Hamilton  may  be  called  a  dummy  hero. 
He  has  neither  character  nor  reality  in  the  story.  Mr.  Low  is 
too  fond  of  such  expressions  as  “  former  ”  and  “  latter  ” ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  “  latter  ”  means  the  mutineers.  Charmouth  Grange 
(Sampson  Low)  is  another  tale  by  a  retired  officer,  Mr.  Percy 
Groves,  late  of  the  27th  Inniskillings.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Groves 
understands  military  tactics  and  describes  them  very  well ;  but 
his  hero  is  as  little  real  as  Cyril  Hamilton,  and,  regarded  as  an 
historical  story,  the  book  has  the  serious  fault  of  giving  the 
names  very  incorrectly.  The  “Earl  of  Lindsay”  does  duty  for 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey  throughout,  and  Lord  Grey  of  Werke  is 
called  “  Lord  Grey  of  Warwick.”  We  object,  on  similar  grounds, 
to  The  Woman  with  Two  Words  (Routledge),  by  Sarah  Tytler. 
The  description  of  London  is  full  of  anachronisms.  More  Old 
Wives'  Fables  (Routledge)  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Edouard  Laboulaye,  a  fact  which  should  be  mentioned  on  the 
title-page.  Little  Captain  Bick,  by  0.  A.  Jones  (Masters),  is  a 
delightful  story  for  children.  Pickles,  the  dog,  would  be  an 
enviable  possession  in  any  family  circle.  The  pictures  are  very 
good,  but  too  slight.  We  have  also  received  Golden  Horseshoes 
(Masters),  by  Elizabeth  Harcourt  Mitchell,  a  tale  of  chivalry; 
Spinning-Wheel  Stories  (Sampson  Low),  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
whose  name  is  sufficient  to  recommend  them;  Five  Little  Pigs 
(Ward  &  Lock),  with  a  cover  which  looks  like  a  chiropodist’s 
advertisement ;  Chats  about  Germany  (Cassell),  by  Maggie  Browne, 
well  and  profusely  illustrated ;  Queer  Stories  (Sampson  Low), 
by  Edward  Eggleston,  very  American  ;  Children  of  all  Nations 
(Cassell),  with  many  illustrations ;  Mabel  in  Rhymeland  (Griffith 
&  Farran) ;  Miss  Fenwick's  Failures  (Blackie),  by  Esme  Stuart ; 
Our  Hero  (Routledge),  by  Mrs.  O’Reilly,  a  tale  of  quiet  country 
home  life,  sympathetically  described;  Two  Stories  of  Two  (Griffith 
&  Farran),  by  Stella  Austen,  apparently  American ;  The  Walking 
Trees,  and,  other  Tales  (Gill,  Dublin),  by  Rosa  Mulholland,  of 
which  the  best  is  “  The  Girl  from  under  the  Lake,”  a  pretty  Irish 
fairy  tale  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  On  Angel's  Wings  (Nelson),  by  t\\e 
Hon.  Mrs.  Greene,  a  pathetic  and  poetical  story  of  a  little  hunch¬ 
back  girl — there  is  some  originality  in  the  termination  of  the 
story;  The  Crime  of  Christmas  Bay:  a  Tale  of  the  Lathi  Quarter 
(Kegan  Paul),  the  story  of  a  murder  told  with  much  clearness  and 
graphic  force  by  some  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  student 
life  in  Paris.  We  have  also  received  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  Simple 
Story  (Routledge),  with  very  good  illustrations  by  Miss  Kerns, 
apparently  much  injured  in  the  cutting. 

We  noticed  with  praise  the  other  day  some  volumes  illustrated 
by  M.  Ellen  Edwards  and  John  0.  Staples,  containing  poetry  by 
F.  E.  Weatherly  (Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner).  Another  book  of 
the  same  kind  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  is  altogether  charming, 
the  verses  and  the  pictures  being  equally  pretty.  The  book  is 
entitled  The  Song  of  the  Bell.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  Miss  Edwards  informs  us  that  she  is  not  responsible 
for  the  colouring  of  her  drawings  in  Golden  Hours  with  which 
fault  was  found  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  November  29. 

There  are  some  very  good  social  pictures  in  the  Punch  Almanac ■ 
for  1885.  Almost  all  young  wives  will  sympathize  with  the 
unhappy  bride  in  “  Social  Agonies.”  Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  pic¬ 
tured  a  drawing-room  furnished  in  aesthetic  taste ;  the  effect 
being  ruined  by  a  frightful  pair  of  Bohemian  glass  vases, 
which  are  specially  exhumed  from  a  cupboard  “  where  they 
are  always  kept  when  dear  Auntie  is  not  expected.”  Mr. 
Corbould’s  horses  are  as  well  drawn  as  usual,  and  the  pic¬ 
torial  three-volume  novel  on  the  last  page  is  capital  fun.  Holly 
Leaves,  the  Christmas  Annual  of  the  Sporting  and  Bramatic  News , 
has  an  ample  supply  of  full-page  illustrations,  several  of  them  very 
good.  The  best  perhaps  are  “  Yes,”  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Edwards,  and 
“Love  at  First  Sight,”  by  Mr.  Louis  Wain.  “The  Captious 
Critic  on  Clowns”  is  an  excellent  paper.  “  Cold  Comfort,”  a 
two-page  illustration  in  colours  in  the  Christmas  Number  of 
the  Graphic,  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  all  travellers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disappointing  after  a  long  ride  than  to  arrive  at 
the  inn  and  find  it  shut  up.  The  picture  is  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Waller,  and  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  large  and  in¬ 
sipid  “  Quite  Ready,”  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  of  whose 
one  little  girl  we  are  heartily  tired.  Mr.  Caldecott's  hunting 
scenes  require  no  recommendation.  In  the  Christmas  Number  of 
the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  the  best  engraving  is  certainly  Mr. 
R.  Caton  Woodville’s  “  Christmas  Morning,”  and  the  worst  “  A 
Girl  of  Capri,”  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
most  humorous  is  “  Saturday’s  Tub,”  by  Mr.  Frank  Dadd.  The 
different  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  four  dogs  about  to  be 
washed  are  irresistibly  comic.  Mr.  Phil  Morris  contributes  the 
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large  picture  to  tliia  paper  as  well  as  to  the  Graphic.  Punch  and 
Judy,  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Children's  Annual,  is  very 
nicely  got  up,  with  good  paper,  good  printing,  and  good  drawings 
delicately  tinted.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Annuals  is  Dead  Men 
Tell  No  Tales,  by  George  Augustus  Sala  (Bow  Bells  Office),  who 
says  in  his  preface  that  the  main  incident  in  nearly  every  one  of 
these  stories  is  true.  He  makes,  however,  two  exceptions,  one  of 
which  is  “  Papa’s  Play,”  as  charming  a  little  novel  as  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day.  We  have  also  received  of  Christmas 
Annuals  Our  Work  (Church  Sunday  School  Union),  The  Mistle¬ 
toe  Bough  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell),  Face  to  Face  (Grant),  Beeton's 
Christmas  Annual  (Ward  &  Lock),  Longman's  Magazine,  Harper's 
Magazine  (Sampson  Low),  with,  of  course,  beautiful  engravings, 
and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  (Macmillan).  The  study 
from  Burne  Jones’s  picture  of  “King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar- 
Maid”  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  number.  We  may  mention 
among  the  illustrations  a  number  of  cuts  after  Gainsborough,  some 
Egyptian  views  by  Mr.  Villiers,  some  drawings  of  French  life  in 
Calvados  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  some  views  at  Clovelly  by  Mr. 
O’Brien.  We  can  only  mention  by  name  the  yearly  and  half-yearly 
volumes  of  The  Ladies'  Treasury  (Bemrose),  The  Boy's  Own  Book 
(Crosby  Lockwood),  Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society), 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine,  The  Leisure  Hour,  and  the  first  volume  of 
Cassell’s  Saturday  Journal,  which  last  is  full  of  most  delightful 
reading.  We  have  received  the  Winter  Number  of  Society,  the 
special  Christmas  Number  of  the  Christian  Million,  Funny  Folks' 
Annual,  and  Hoods  Comic  Annual. 

Christmas  Cards  have  now  become  as  much  a  recognized  insti¬ 
tution  as  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  same  artists 
often  contributed ;  and,  though  the  preponderance  of  good  art  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  cards  than  of  the  Academy,  both  are  alike 
in  one  respect — neither  of  them  has  any  very  obvious  connexion 
with  Christmas.  We  may  commence  by  noticing  a  novelty'.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Bennett  sends  us  some  examples  of  his  “  New  Registered 
Visite  Greeting  Cards.”  They  are  arranged  for  the  insertion  of 
the  sender’s  visiting  card  into  an  appropriately  bordered  mount. 
If  the  designs  and  colouring  were  more  worthy  of  the  invention  they 
would  be  much  prized  by  people  who  are  heartily  tired  of  mean¬ 
ingless  landscapes  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
what  on  earth  is  the  object  or  special  appropriateness  of  the  most 
handsome  of  the  cards  which  have  come  to  us  for  notice.  It  is 
sent  by  Mr.  Prang,  and  represents  eleven  children  of  both  sexes, 
but  apparently  of  the  same  age,  who  hold  a  long  scroll  bearing 
a  motto.  On  the  back  are  two  verses,  entitled  “  The  Angels’ 
Story.”  The  children  are  represented  half-nude ;  but  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  gorgeous,  and  the  printing  beyond  all  praise.  It  is 
curious  that  the  taste  displayed  in  this  picture  should  have  so 
utterly  failed  in  another,  which  represents  a  book  which  has 
evidently  been  opened  and  sat  upon.  From  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  we  have  received  many  beautiful  cards  in  different  styles, 
among  which  we  may  particularize  three  as  typical  of  as 
many  styles.  The  first  represents  a  bunch  of  clover  and  grass, 
printed  on  grained  paper  ;  the  second  represents  a  landscape 
within  a  gold  border,  over  which  hangs  the  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree  in  full  bloom ;  on  the  third  are  depicted  in  a  solemn  style 
two  winged  angels  bearing  tapers.  Suitable  verses,  of  the  kind 
which  American  poets  seem  able  to  turn  out  with  such  ease 
and  in  such  quantities,  are  on  the  back  of  each.  Messrs.  Sockl  & 
Nathan  profess  “to  cater  only  for  the  higher  taste”  even  in  their 
cheaper  cards,  and  we  must  allow  that  nothing  more  delicate  has 
come  to  us  this  Christmas.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  catch  the  peculiar  tint  of  blue  which  lends  such 
beauty  to  some  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  best  period.  A 
little  set  which  come  from  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  are  painted 
on  backgrounds  of  very  nearly  the  same  colour.  On  one  card  is 
the  best-painted  flower  that  has  come  to  us  this  year.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  pink  chrysanthemum.  Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Faulkner 
excel  every  other  publisher  in  landscape.  There  is  a  study'  of  a 
beech-tree ;  one  of  a  rainy  evening,  with  a  very  wet  road,  which 
is  quite  poetical  (325,  442).  No.  477,  in  gold  and  sepia,  is 
perfect.  Of  those  which  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  De  la 
Rue  last  year’s  are  still  the  best ;  but  we  can  commend  the  “  King 
of  the  Holly”  (662),  and  a  pair  with  elves  blowing  soap-bubbles 
(661)  ;  also  “A  Pearl  of  the  Mistletoe”  and  “A  Sprite  of  the  Lily,” 
by  R.  D.,  which  are  very  graceful.  Some  of  Messrs,  de  la  Rue’s 
chromolithographs  are  printed  on  satin.  We  have  received  some 
clever  pictures  of  animals  from  Messrs.  Harding.  Messrs.  Mansell 
send  some  sketches  of  landscape  printed  in  colour,  and  some  very 
pretty  heads  in  grey,  all  printed  on  rough  paper, besides  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  average.  “  The  Mistletoe  Queen  ”  and  “  The  Queen  of  the 
Holly  ”  are  two  very  ambitious,  but  hardly  satisfactory,  attempts 
to  render  female  beauty.  They  come  with  some  more  pleasing 
examples  from  Messrs.  Schipper.  We  have  received  from  the 
National  Society  six  chromolithographs  from  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  and  old  pictures.  They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
being  copied  from  such  masters  as  Fra  Angelico,  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
and  Lippo  Lippi.  A  very  well  designed  set  of  flowers,  with  verses 
by  Sabina,  come  from  publishers  who  have  not  appended  their 
names.  We  have  also  received  a  selection  of  well-designed  cards 
from  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  of  which  the  best  seem  to  he  a 
set  of  marigolds. 

Although  Messrs.  De  la  Rue’s  almanacs  are,  as  usual,  the  most 
sumptuous  and  beautiful,  we  must  commence  our  notice  of  such 
publications  by  drawing  attention  to  Messrs.  Letts’s  “  Registered 
Tablet  Diary  'and  Blotting  Tad  ”  combined.  It  comprises  an 
almanac,  a  pencil,  loose  leaves  of  blotting-paper  secured  on  a  new 


principle,  and  various  other  contrivances  for  saving  time  and1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
trouble.  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  have  sent  us  a  large  number  of 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  Diaries  and  Almanacs  of  various 
kinds.  Those  mounted  in  neat  leather  frames  for  standing  on  the 
writing-table  are  most  convenient.  The  Improved  Diary  and' 
Memorandum-Book  (Thomas  De  la  Rue)  is  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Godward,  F.R.A.S.,  and  includes  much  scientific  information. 
Messrs.  Letts’s  “  Engagement  Tablet  ”  is  most  useful,  but  the 
black  and  green  mount  is  ugly.  Their  Office  Diary  and  Almanac 
must  be  mentioned  with  praise  as  containing  almost  everything 
a  clerk  can  want  to  know.  For  the  second  year  we  have  received 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode’s  “  Olde  Plate”  and  “  Palette” 
Calendars,  for  hanging  up.  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,  and 
the  daily  mottoes  well  chosen.  We  have  also  received  Cassell’s- 
Illustrated  Almanac,  Ye  Earlie  Englyshe  Almanac  ( Petti tt  &  Co.), 
and  Glennv’s  Illustrated  Garden  Almanac  ( Ward  &  Lock),  with 
excellent  gardening  directions. 


FItEXCII  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  before  us  (as  for  some  years  has  been  usual  at  this 
time)  instalments  of  three  magnificently  produced  books, 
whose  matter  entitles  them  to  rank  as  literature,  while  their  form  is 
at  least  as  handsome  as  that  of  any  mere  livre  d'etrennes.  One  of 
them — the  quarto  illustrated  edition  of  M.  Duruy’s  History  of 
Rome  (1) — comes  to  an  end  with  the  present  instalment ;  conse¬ 
quently,  much  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  indices  and  other 
matter  of  greater  mechanical  usefulness  than  literary  interest.  The 
text,  however,  is  illustrated  as  lavishly  as  ever  ;  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  provide  the  latest  and  best 
examples,  we  may  notice  an  elaborate  chromo-lithograph  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  unearthed  only  last  year. 

The  great  archaeological  history  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  (2)- 
(to  which,  as  o  n  former  occasions,  we  shall  probably  return)  ha3 
got  into  the  Syro-Plioenieian  region,  with  its  outliers,  Cyprus, 
Malta,  Carthage.  Little  that  is  beautiful  awaits  the  mere  turner- 
over  of  pages  here  ;  though  even  for  him  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
is  quaint  in  the  pigmy  deities  of  Syria  and  the  astounding 
statuettes  (with  arms  and  legs  like  bolsters)  of  Malta.  For  the- 
more  serious  reader  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume  are  of 
course  not  less  than  those  of  its  predecessors.  Mme.  de  Witt’s 
elaborate  abstract  of  the  French  Chronicles  (3)  has  reached  its 
third  volume,  and  in  passing  from  Froissart  may  be  thought  to 
have  also  reached  and  left  behind  the  climax  of  its  interest.  Much, 
however,  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  Froissart  himself, 
and  he,  even  in  much  less  skilful  hands  than  Mme.  de  Witt’s,  can- 
never  be  anything  but  delightful.  As  for  the  ornaments,  the 
chromolithographs,  and  other  copies  from  manuscripts,  medals,  &c., 
are  always  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  views  of  places- 
excellent.  The  original  “  grandes  compositions  ”  by  divers  hands 
please  us,  we  must  own,  less.  The  artists  have  mostly  tried  to  give 
mediaeval  quaintness  without  medueval  drawing  or  perspective, 
and  the  result  is  sometimes,  at  any  rate,  far  from  attractive.  Thus, 
in  the  plate  representing  Chaudos  carried  on  his  bier  every  one  has 
his  shoulders  hunched  up  to  his  ears,  and  is  shambling  along  in  a 
fashion  which — the  drawing  and  composition  being  quite  modem — 
suggests  chiefly  that  the  attendants  had  been  “  waking  ”  the 
heroic  deceased  too  plentifully. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  M.  Yacherot’s  Nouveau 
spiritualisme  (4)  has  nothing  to  do  with  knocks  or  with  raps,  with 
levitation  or  with  Miss  Katharine  King.  It  is  partly  a  review  and 
partly  an  exposition  of  the  latest  anti-materialist  schools  and. 
systems  in  philosophy.  Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  it  are 
the  preface  and  the  peroration,  in  which  the  veteran  author  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  ignoble  Sansculottism  in  religion  and  philosophy 
no  less  than  in  politics  of  the  present  day.  “  N’est-ce  pas  triste,” 
his  last  words  are,  “  pour  un  vieux  libre-penseur  qui  a  vecu  dans, 
la  pensoe  de  l’lnfini  et  ne  veut  pas  mourir  sans  murmurer  son  nom  P  ” 
In  one  sense  of  the  word  triste  it  is,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are 
others  in  which  that  word  seems  far  more  applicable  to  the  persons 
whom  M.  Vacherot  is  criticizing.  M.  Rabier’s  philosophical 
course,  of  which  the  first  volume  (on  psychology)  (5)  is  before  us,, 
is  a  careful  and  painstaking  book,  elaborately  classified  and  sub¬ 
divided.  It  is  of  course  mainly  historical  and  critical.  L'univers, 
la  force  et  la  vie  (6)  (which  is,  as  a  prefatory  epistle  informs  us, 
published  under  a  pseudonym),  is  an  odd  book,  or  rather  essay,  in 
which  the  different  effects  of  red  and  blue  rays,  the  doctrine  of 
the  syllogism,  and  the  fact  that,  if  the  body  of  a  man  of  eighty 
contained  all  the  particles  of  matter  which  have  formed  part  of 
him  during  his  life,  he  would  weigh  as  much  as  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  are  introduced  to  establish  a  proposition  or  series  of  pro¬ 
positions  which,  to  speak  honestly',  we  do  not  fully  understand. 

A  new  Decameron  !  (7)  That  is  a  perilous  enterprise,  even  if 
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there  be  among  the  tale-tellers  no  less  persons  than  MM.  de 
Banville,  Guy  de  Maupassant  (who  might  be  thought  to  take  the 
part  of  Dioneo,  if  it  were  not  allotted  to  M.  Armand  Silvestre), 
Oopp^e,  Cladel,  Mendes,  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  not  to  mention 
MM.  Paul  Arene,  Ernest  d'Hervilly,  and  Rene  Maizeroy,  whom 
we  mention  separately  in  no  despite,  but  merely  because  their 
names  are  less  familiar  to  the  average  English  reader.  The  book 
is  very  prettily  got  up,  and  the  tales  are  good,  though,  perhaps,  not 
one  of  them  is  equal  to  the  best  of  its  author’s  work.  Of  course 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  Decameron,  and  a  Decameron  is 
a  Decameron.  Still,  to  speak  waggishly,  the  Decameronians  have 
not  done  their  Decamerontics  too  Deeamerontically,  though  we 
are  afraid  English  publishers  would  shake  their  heads  a  little 
at  M.  Silvestre  and  M.  de  Maupassant,  even  in  the  subdued  form 
in  which  they  here  indulge  their  genius.  The  interspersed  con¬ 
versations  are  in  parts  a  little  conventional,  but  in  other  parts 
good ;  and  a  critical  dissertation  (not  too  learned  for  a  society  of 
lively  ladies)  which  M.  Catulle  Mendes  brings  in  on  the  difference 
between  the  terms  rabelaisien  and  gaulois  is  ingenious,  to  say  no 
more.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  book  is  illustrated  with,  among 
other  things,  a  handsome  medallion  portrait  of  M.  de  Banville.  For 
the  tales,  the  best  all  round,  if  it  is  not  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant’s, 
is  perhaps  M.  Ernest  d’Hervilly’s  “  Desirs  d’ange,”  which  is  most 
pretty,  pleasing,  and  proper. 

Anybody  who  likes  a  solid  Russian  novel  in  two  closely-printed 
volumes  has  one  given  to  him  in  a  more  generally  accessible  lan¬ 
guage  than  Russian  by  M.  Derely's  translation  of  Dostiefsky’s 
4‘  The  Crime  and  the  Penalty  ”  (9). 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  BE  PRINTS. 

AN  editor  who  finds  that  “  The  Directions  are  so  radically  dis¬ 
gusting  from  first  to  last  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  stain 
these  pages  by  a  single  extract,”  was  plainly  never  meant  by  nature 
to  edit  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Swift.  It  is,  however,  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
preparing  the  volume  of  Swift's  Prose  Writings  for  the  “  Parch¬ 
ment  Library  ”  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  We  are  consequently 
not  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  gathered  a  handful  of  snippets. 
By  printing  the  Talc  of  a  Tub  and  Gullivers  Travels  complete, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
Library ;  but  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  preferred  to  take  parts  of  these 
masterpieces  and  bits  of  other  writings  here  and  there.  There  is, 
for  instance,  only  one  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  the  first  half  of  the 
introduction,  and  part  of  the  first  dialogue  of  the  Polite  Con¬ 
versations.  By  adopting  this  plan  Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  able  to 
assure  his  readers  that  “  there  remains  not  a  line  in  this  volume 
which  might  not  be  recited  in  a  drawing-room.”  His  selection  is, 
in  fact,  Swift  brought  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and  that,  we 
think,  criticizes  it  sufficiently.  No  small  part  of  the  introduction 
is  devoted  to  telling  how  the  editor  first  came  to  read  his  author 
by  the  purest  accident.  The  remainder  is  full  of  repetitions  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  criticism,  and  of  the  picturesque  descriptive 
talk  at  large  which  is  so  easy  and  so  barren. 

The  dreary  history  of  American  politics  is  little  likely  to  attract 
English  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  warn  anybody 
against  taking  up  Dr.  J.  Harris  Patton’s  Democratic  Party  (New 
York:  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  very 
dull  book.  Not  the  less  it  has  its  uses.  We  notice  that  Dr. 
Patton  begins  his  preface  by  saying,  “  The  author  of  this  mono¬ 
graph  never  held  an  office,  nor,  excepting  by  his  vote,  aided  others 
to  obtain  one.”  Whereby  it  appears  that  American  political 
writers,  like  Chinese  shopkeepers,  have  to  put  up  “No  cheating 
here  ”  over  their  ware.  Dr.  Patton,  if  he  has  not  got  an  office,  has 
done  better.  He  has  deserved  one.  His  monograph — sonorous 
word — is  a  long,  rambling  party  pamphlet  in  the  Republican  in¬ 
terest,  written  to  show  that  the  wicked  Democrats  have  been 
guilty  of  every  turpitude  from  the  very  beginning.  The  English¬ 
man  who  reads  it  through  remains  in  some  confusion  of  mind.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  Republican  is  in  much  wrath — but  why  ?  We 
cannot  tell  why.  On  Dr.  Patton’s  showing,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  in  the  position  of  the  immortal  Caesar  and  Pompey 
■ — they  are  very  much  alike. 

Much  respect  is  due  to  the  courage  of  a  writer  who  publishes 
An  Analysis  of  Wit  and  Humour  (David  Bogue).  Mr.  F.  R. 
Fleet,  the  author  of  a  treatise  with  that  title,  is  assuredly  not 
wanting  in  bravery  ;  for  he  not  only  undertakes  this  considerable 
task,  but  boldly  promises  to  succeed  where  Locke,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Hazlitt  have  failed  or  drawn  back.  Success,  however,  is  not 
easy,.  and  we  are  consequently  not  surprised  to  find  that  his 
treatise  leaves  the  great  question  of  the  difference  between  wit 
and  humour  as  unsettled  as  ever.  His  method  is  to  take  a  series 
of  witticisms,  not  by  any  means  of  the  best  quality,  and  then 
point  out  that  there  is  this  or  the  other  kind  of  incongruity  in  the 
ideas  they  suggest.  In  fact,  he  analyses  wit  and  humour  by  care¬ 
fully  telling  us  what  is  the  jocularity  of  a  given  joke.  Radical 
circles  in  Glasgow  should  find  the  book  useful. 

Centenaries  are  bad,  but  centenary  studies  are  getting  beyond 
bearing.  Every  other  batch  of  new  books  taken  at  random  in 
these  days  contains  a  volume  on  Wycliff,  Luther,  or  Dr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle’s  Centenary  Studies  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  devoted 
to  the  first  two  of  these  names.  Hi8  essays  are  quite  inoffensive, 

(9)  Le  crime  et  le  c/idtlment.  Par  Th.  Dostiefsky.  Paris :  Plon. 


even  when  one  does  not  agree  with  them  ;  but  they  are  also  quite 
commonplace,  and  it  really  is  not  worth  while  to  write  common¬ 
places  about  Wycliff  and  Luther. 

Miss  E.  Worthington  has  decided  that  her  countrymen  would  be 
the  better  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rousseau’s  Emile, 
and  she  has  accordingly  translated  M.  J.  Steeg’s  selections  (Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.)  Volumes  of  selections  are  seldom  worth 
much  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  M.  Steeg’s  object  was  not 
literary.  The  translation  is  easy  and  free  from  French  idioms. 
Mrs.  Frank  Malleson  has  done  her  share  in  the  work  of  trying  to 
educate  educators  in  another  way.  She  has  written  a  volume  of 
Notes  on  the  Early  Training  of  Children  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.)  Her  directions  are  occasionally  given  with  excessive 
magniloquence.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  see  the  use  of  telling  a 
nurse  or  anxious  mother  to  train  her  boy  up  to  the  highest  ideal ; 
but  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  translated  into  the  language  of 
common  sense,  we  find  Mrs.  Malleson’s  recommendations  to  be 
mainly  sensible. 

Dr.  W.  Victor,  of  Marburg  University,  publishes  a  treatise 
on  German  Pronunciation,  Practice  and  Theory  (Heilbronn, 
Henninger  Bros.,  Triibner  &  Co.)  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  teaching  any  one  to  pronounce  a  foreign  language  by 
printed  directions,  but  is  also  confident  that  it  can  be  overcome. 
We  for  our  part  are  less  sure  that  rules  as  to  the  proper  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  “  high-front  wide  vowels  ”  and  “  mid-front  narrow 
vowels  ”  can  be  profitable  to  any  mortal.  Dr.  Lange  publishes 
Hoffman’s  Meister  Martin,  with  an  introduction  (Symons  &  Co.) 
It  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  for  use  in  schools. 

The  Gladstone  Almanack,  1885  (William  Blackwood  &  Sons), 
is  apparently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  sound  ideas  on 
various  subjects.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  Tory 
Partridge  who  composed  it  had  been  less  ready  to  imitate  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  political  literature  of  the  other  side. 
The  Enquirer's  Oracle  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  volumes  of  odds  and  ends  which  seem  to  have  an  enduring 
popularity. 

Dr.  Knight  has  published  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Wordsworth  (Edinburgh  :  Paterson).  A  new  edition,  revised,  of 
Dr.  Lechler’s  Wydiffe  (The  Religious  Tract  Society),  a  twenty- 
sixth  edition  of  O’Gorman’s  Compendious  Calculator  (Crosby  Lock- 
wood),  and  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Davies’s  Norfolk  Broads  and 
Rivers  (William  Blackwood  &  Sons)  have  been  published. 

In  connexion  with  new  books  it  i3  not  unnatural  to  mention 
new  pens.  There  are  many  writers  of  books  who  love  a  “  writing 
stick”  which  carries  its  ink  in  itself,  and  makes  it  needless  to  dip 
constantly  into  the  inkpot.  There  are  also  many  who  prefer  a 
nibbed  pen  for  this  purpose  to  a  style  of  any  kind,  and  for  their 
advantage  we  may  say  that  after  a  fair  trial  we  have  found  the 
American  “  Waterman  ”  pen  the  very  best,  as  the  simplest,  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  been  produced. 
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EGYPT. 

IE  the  shorter  and  apparently  more  official  statement  of 
the  reply  of  the  Khedive  and  Hu  bar  Pasha  to  the 
demand  of  Germany  and  Russia  for  representation  on  the 
Egyptian  Caisse  is  correct,  there  are  grounds  for  hoping 
that  the  English  Government  has  in  one  department,  at  any 
rate,  of  its  Egyptian  policy  seen  its  game  and  determined  to 
play  it.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  was  appa¬ 
rently  opened  by  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
which  has  received  a  strictly  qualified  and  conditioned  ap¬ 
proval  here.  The  conditions  of  that  approval  have  already 
been  repeatedly  explained,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  uphold 
it  without  offending  any  one.  If  the  answer  attributed 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  is  the  true  answer,  and  if 
(which  must  be  taken  as  proved  until  disproved)  it  is  an 
answer  prompted  by  the  English  Government,  it  shows  an 
attitude  towards  the  European  Conceit  which,  if  boldly 
maintained,  can  probably  be  carried  out  successfully,  though 
the  least  wavering  in  it  is  sure  to  be  fatal.  The  petitioning 
Powers  are  said  to  have  been  informed  that  they  may  seat 
their  delegates  with  the  approval  of  all  the  Powers  con¬ 
cerned.  As  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  likely  to  give  that  approval,  cadit  qucestio.  In 
the  same  way  the  enforcing  of  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunals 
in  the  Sinking  Fund  case  would  require  the  assent  of  all  the 
Powers,  and,  England  not  assenting,  cadit  qucestio  again.  It 
is  surely  obvious  that  the  European  Concert  is  either  a 
European  Concert  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  ceases  to  have 
any  validity  (because  it  ceases  to  have  any  existence)  but 
such  as  its  individual  members  may  choose  to  give  it  by 
independently  resorting  to  voies  de  fait.  All  this  we 
should  have  supposed  to  be  clear  enough.  The  stating 
of  it  does  not  imply  approval  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  per  se  ;  it  does  not  imply  belief  in  the  courage 
or  capacity  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  what  is  cei’tainly 
somewhat  of  a  daring  game ;  it  is  so  far  from  excludiug  that 
it  expressly  includes  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and 
of  all  its  measures,  from  the  suspension  downwards,  if  the 
game  is  not  played  out.  It  simply  amounts  to  the  opinion 
that  such  a  game  is  possible,  considering  the  rules  of  play 
and  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  we  may  agree  to  differ  quite 
amicably  with  any  one  who  is  of  a  different  opinion,  but  who 
concurs  in  wishing  for  the  same  object — the  retention  of  the 
position  of  England  as  paramount  in  Egypt. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  if  the  Government  has  really 
decided  to  play  this  game,  the  present  move,  though  a  right 
one,  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  many  others.  The 
German  and  Russian  envoys,  despite  the  inadequacy  of  their 
locus  standi  (for  Russian  interests  at  any  i-ate  are  notoriously 
concerned  to  an  infinitesimal  extent),  are  not  likely  to  be  finally 
baffled  by  the  Khedive’s  or  Nubar’s  reply,  and  that  reply 
will  have  to  be  sustained  by  England  very  firmly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  without  any  appearance  of  discourtesy.  It 
is,  of  course,  preposterous  enough  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  proposals  entirely  changing  the  status  of  the  Caisse  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form,  are  before  these  very  Powers,  they  should 
claim  a  place  to  which  no  existing  agreement  entitles  them 
on  the  existing  Hoard.  It  may,  if  any  one  likes,  be  called 
the  height  of  discourtesy  to  England.  Unfortunately, 
England  has  been  used  to  discourtesy  of  late,  and  an  insult 
.or  two  more  or  less  in  the  telegraphic  columns  of  his  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  does  not  seem  to  disturb  the  average  Briton 
Lathe  belief  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  greater  than  Chatham, 


wiser  than  Bacon,  and  more  uniformly  successful  in  his 
undertakings  than  Marlborough.  One  point  of  vantage, 
however,  we  still  have  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  this  point  which 
makes  it  impossible  that  anything  but  sheer  cowardice 
or  madness  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders  can 
lose  the  game.  Consuls  may  protocol,  and  Consuls  may 
pay  visits ;  but  nothing  except  force  will,  if  the  English 
Government  keeps  its  head  and  its  heart,  get  England  out 
of  a  country  which  is  occupied  by  thousands  of  English 
soldiers.  When  a  joint  expedition  is  sent  to  drive  General 
Stephenson  and  General  Wolseley  from  Egypt,  or  when 
Germany  undertakes  to  do  this  and  so  to  save  her  good 
friend  across  the  border  the  trouble  of  adding  a  new 
Egyptian  war  to  the  little  matters  of  Tonquin  and  Madagascar, 
the  course  which  in  this  particular  and  limited  respect  the 
English  Government  has  pursued  will  be  proved  to  have 
been  wrong,  and  not  before. 

But  while  a  fair  legal  case  can  be  made  out  for  this 
particular  branch  of  English  policy  towards  Egypt,  and  while 
the  fact  of  her  occupation — it  being  understood  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  are  not  yet  bent  on  a  crusade  against  this 
country — gives  the  certainty  of  ultimate  success  in  Egypt 
unless  all  the  chances  are  thrown  away,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  moral  case  of  the  Powers  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  is  very  strong.  Everywhere  else  its  delay,  its 
irresolution,  its  indifference  to  English  interests,  have  been 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  those  interests  alone.  England 
only  has  suffered  by  the  incredible  laxity  and  blindness 
which  have  abandoned  the  command  of  the  land  route  to 
India,  have  literally  flung  a  great  tract  of  Africa  into  the 
hands  of  Germany,  have  suffered  the  greater  part  of  the 
unoccupied  Pacific  Islands  to  be  lost  to  the  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  who  wish  to  swarm  from  the  parent  hive  to 
another  without  changing  their  country,  and  have  sub¬ 
jected  not  a  few  of  the  British  possessions  which  have 
been  left  to  damaging  restrictions,  awkward  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  dangerous  competitions.  In  Egypt  the  same  faculties 
which,  as  we  are  told,  make  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  greatest 
statesman  of  this,  if  not  of  any  age,  have  been  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  others  besides  the  Queen  of  Englanl 
and  her  subjects.  The  injury  suffered  by  Egypt’s  creditors, 
has  been  trifling,  and  is  not  to  be  much  wept  over, 
but  it  is  a  legal  injury  in  a  certain  sense.  The  injury 
which  Egypt  itself  has  suffered  has  been  enormous.  She 
is  unable  to  govern  herself;  we  will  not  govern  her 
wholesale,  and  blunder  over  every  attempt  to  do  so  retail ; 
we  object,  and  in  this  case — from  our  own  point  of  view — 
very  properly  object  to  let  any  one  else  try  his  hand.  The 
precious  balms  of  our  assistance  against  Arabi  not  merely 
broke  her  head,  but  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  her  pocket. 
We  have  dissolved  her  institutions  without  creating  new 
ones  that  will  work,  and  we  have  disorganized  her  bureau¬ 
cracy  without  getting  rid  of  its  useless  part.  If,  instead  of 
trying  such  manoeuvres  as  the  appointment  of  German  and 
Russian  representatives  on  the  Caisse,  instead  of  putting 
themselves  hopelessly  in  the  wrong  by  rejecting  Eng¬ 
lish  proposals  for  altering  the  destination  of  Egyptian 
revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  vexatious 
actions  against  those  responsible  for  an  attempt  to  make 
those  revenues  pay  expenses  as  at  present  distributed,  the 
Powers  sent  a  joint  note  to  England  protesting  against  the 
scandalous  uiisgovernment  of  the  country  under  English 
care,  we  at  least  are  unable  to  say  what  fault  could  be  found 
with  their  conduct.  The  general  fault  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  in  refusing  to  define  their  course  of  action. 
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and  after  definition  to  persevere  vigorously  in  that  course, 
being  so  gross  and  intolerable,  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted 
that  English  critics  who  see  the  faults  of  their  general 
policy  should  quarrel  over  details  of  that  policy  which  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  undivided  attention  of  the 
country  (or  such  attention  as  it  has  to  spare  from  playing 
with  this  member  of  Parliament  at  sham  elections,  and 
squabbling  with  that  member  over  the  mighty  point  who 
shall  stand  for  what)  ought  to  be  directed  to  one  point 
of  paramount  importance.  That  point  is  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  foreign  possessions  and  relations  of  England  by 
the  men  who  refuse  to  answer  letters,  decline  to  consider 
facts,  make  treaties  which  have  to  be  torn  up  almost  before 
the  ink  is  dry,  and  lay  before  Europe  proposals  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  merely  without  considering  whether 
these  proposals  are  likely  to  be  acceptable,  but  apparently 
without  having  made  up  their  minds  whether  they  shall  stick 
to  them  or  not.  It  is  the  more  important  to  invite  this 
attention  that  an  attempt,  evidently  inspired  and  organized, 
is  being  made  to  draw  the  public  mind  from  the  true  scent 
by  suggestions  of  dark  plans  between  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
hates  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  some  English  politicians,  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Ministry.  To  disconcert  this  plan 
(the  imagination  of  which  argues  either  mere  folly  or  a 
cynical  determination  to  practise  on  the  folly  of  others)  one 
or  two  very  simple  questions,  which  any  intelligent  English¬ 
man  may  answer,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  Why  does  Prince 
Bismarck  hate  Mr.  Gladstone  1  And  if  Prince  Bismarck 
does  hate  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  it  desirable  for  England  to 
have  a  Prime  Minister  whose  mere  existence  makes  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  combine  and  labour  to  insult  and  injure 
her1?  In  the  second  place,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  such  blunders 
as  have  marked,  by  almost  general  consent  of  Liberals  and 
Tories,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  eighteen  months  1 


POLITICAL  NONCONFORMITY. 

IN  the  general  assault  on  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  may,  perhaps,  result  from  the  vast  extension  of 
the  constituency,  the  political  Nonconformists  are  anxious 
not  to  be  behindhand.  The  agitation  against  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  is  most  actively  promoted  by  the  Dissenting 
Ministers,  though  they  can  count  on  the  support  of  the 
many  adherents  both  on  sectarian  and  on  secular  grounds. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Radical  leaders  urged,  in  a  book 
published  some  years  ago,  as  a  main  argument  for  dis¬ 
establishment,  his  belief  that  the  Church  as  it  now  exists  is 
the  principal  supporter  of  a  religion  which  he  denounced 
as  obsolete.  The  managers  of  the  Liberation  Society,  though 
they  will  gladly  accept  his  alliance,  are  pledged  by  their 
own  character  and  opinions,  as  well  as  by  the  name  which 
they  have  assumed  for  their  organization,  to  further  the 
same  policy  for  different  and  indeed  opposite  reasons. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  mistake  to  perpetuate  in  the  title  of 
the  Society  a  nob  very  brilliant  or  effective  sneer.  The 
assumption  that  the  social  position  and  the  moderate 
endowments  of  the  clergy  are  burdens  from  which  they 
must  desire  to  be  freed  might  have  escaped  criticism  as  a 
passing  rhetorical  paradox.  The  disadvantage  of  owning 
worldly  goods  was  the  theme  of  much  mediaeval  eloquence, 
and  monkish  ascetics  practised  in  earnest  the  renunciation 
of  wealth,  which  they  preached  as  at  the  same  time  a  duty 
and  a  blessing.  Dissenting  ministers  at  the  present  day 
affect  for  themselves  no  similar  fanaticism ;  and  it  is  only 
in  joke  that  they  attribute  it  to  their  more  fortunate  rivals 
of  the  Establishment.  Some  of  them  must  already  be 
tired  of  hearing  and  repeating  the  stereotyped  witticism  of 
liberation. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  phrase  would  express  the 
exemption  of  a  disestablished  Church  from  the  supposed 
control  of  the  State ;  but  the  ministers  of  voluntary 
religious  bodies  must  often  envy  the  liberty  which  is 
only  restrained  and  regulated  by  law.  Deviation  from 
the  elastic  discipline  and  standards  of  the  Church  may  be 
corrected  by  cumbersome  judicial  process;  but  there  is  no 
council  of  elders  or  deacons  to  supervise  the  doctrine  and 
jiractice  of  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  asserted 
that  the  laity  exercise  no  effective  control,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  entirely  without  the  power  which  is  said  to 
depend  on  the  purse-strings.  The  agitators  are  themselves 
well  aware  of  the  irksome  condition  of  ministers  who  are 
subject  to  authorized  supervision  and  remonstrance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  their  wish  to  liberate  the  congregations  from 


any  fragment  of  independence  which  may  still  be  retained 
by  their  chosen  teachers.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  sensible  of  no  restrictions,  except  that  they 
must  conform  to  rules  and  usages  to  which  they  have  volun¬ 
tarily  submitted.  The  observance  of  law,  as  distinguished 
from  arbitrary  power,  is  not  an  oppressive  obligation.  The 
patron  of  a  living  can  select  a  nominee  on  condition  that 
he  is  duly  qualified ;  but,  when  the  presentation  is  once 
made,  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  other  parishioner 
over  the  incumbent  whom  he  has  appointed.  It  is  possible- 
that  Church  government  by  synods  and  presbyteries  and 
general  assemblies  may  commend  itself  to  some  judgments  ; 
but,  if  such  a  discipline  were  substituted  for  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  process  would 
not  be  one  of  liberation.  For  the  purposes  of  controversy 
the  defenders  of  the  Church  have  no  reason  to  regret 
that  their  most  restless  adversaries  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  designation  which  points  to  religious  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  motives  for  action.  Many  enemies  of  the  Church 
are  also  hostile  to  the  institution  of  private  property ;  and 
some  of  them,  like  the  eminent  writer  who  has  been 
already  quoted,  desire  the  abolition  of  Christianity.  The- 
Liberation  Society  is  pledged  to  the  proposition  that  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  would  render  the  Church 
more  efficient  and  more  powerful.  They  have  even  obtained 
some  converts  to  their  opinion  within  the  pale  of  the 
Establishment. 

A  large  part  of  the  community,  while  it  wishes  religious 
teaching  to  be  continued,  cares  little  for  the  exact  relations 
which  may  from  time  to  time  exist  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity.  Their  objection  to  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property  is  that  it  would  cause  unmixed  evil,  without  any 
compensating  advantage,  except  that  of  course  money  is 
always  useful.  The  endowments  of  the  Church  might,  on 
a  larger  scale,  like  the  historical  pot  of  ointment,  be  sold 
for  much  money,  and  possibly  given  to  the  poor.  Whether 
the  spoils  were  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  debt,  or  at 
once  divided  among  needy  persons  and  classes,  the  profit  to 
the  recipients  would  accrue  once  for  all ;  and,  if  private- 
property  were  not  simultaneously  abolished,  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  would  lapse  into  the  mass  of  hereditary 
possessions.  The  Liberation  Society,  as  professed  well-wishers- 
of  the  Church,  must  assume  that  the  clergy  would  still 
exist,  and  that  they  would  obtain  decent  subsistence  by 
voluntary  contribution.  The  sums  which  might  on  this 
supposition  be  necessary  for  their  support  must  be  deducted 
from  the  gains  of  confiscation.  The  sects  are  supposed  to- 
be  ready  to  welcome  a  new  associate  or  competitor,  if  only 
it  is  maintained  by  subscription.  As  the  Dissenting  bodies 
themselves  possess  large  endowments  which  they  properly 
value,  it  would  seem  that  the  disestablished  Church  will 
also  be  entitled  to  profit  by  any  benefactions  which  it  may 
obtain;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate  all  the- 
exceptions  to  the  equal  rule  of  poverty. 

Although  it  might  not  be  practicable  in  the  present  day 
to  found  an  Established  Church,  the  State,  if  it  found  itself 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  funds,  could  not  apply  them 
better.  The  educated  gentleman  in  each  parish  has  long- 
served  Nonconformist  wits  as  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  yet 
he  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  moderate  income 
which  he  inherits  from  his  ecclesiastical  ancestors.  Except 
to  communists,  there  would  be  nothing  shocking  in  the 
descent  from  father  to  son  of  an  undivided  freehold  of  one 
or  two  or,  perhaps,  four  hundred  a  year.  If,  in  addition 
to  his  possession  of  an  independent  competence,  the  owner 
happened  to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  he  would  be 
still  less  obnoxious  to  popular  dislike.  His  influence  on  his 
neighbours  would  probably,  on  the  whole,  be  for  good, 
though  he  might  not  be  under  any  positive  obligation  to- 
concern  himself  with  their  welfare.  If  it  is  further  assumed 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  spend  his  time  in  promoting 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  parishioner,  and  in 
teaching  and  enforcing  by  example  sound  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality,  there  would  be  still  less  need  of  a  Society  to  liberate- 
the  owner  from  his  small  estate  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  from  his  vicinity.  He  would,  at  the  worst,  do  them 
no  harm  ;  and  he  would  cost  them  nothing.  By  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  he  lives  on  the  produce  of  a  freehold  which,  if  it  wero 
taken  from  him,  would  no  longer  be  applied  in  any  form  to 
the  benefit  of  the  parish.  The  average  parson  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  imaginary  representative  of  the  minor  section, 
except  that  he  wears  a  black  coat,  and  too  probably  at  the 
present  day  an  ugly  slouched  hat. 

If  all  private  ownership  is  to  be  abolished,  the  parson  is 
not  likely  to  escape ;  but  the  strength  of  tho  hereditary  in- 
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stinct  is  curiausly  illustrated  by  the  almost  universal  pre¬ 
judice  against  corporate  transmission  of  property.  Lord 
Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were,  as  Commissioners 
on  the  London  Companies,  virtuously  shocked  at  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  funds  which  may 
perhaps  bo  equal  in  amount  to  their  united  rent-rolls.  The 
members  of  the  Companies  are  in  some  instances,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  conditions,  hereditary  successors ;  but  they 
hold  their  funds  in  common,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
co-opted  by  their  colleagues.  It  is  therefore  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  convert  their  possessions  into  funds  to  be  spent 
at  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  so  that  an  anomaly 
will  be  removed.  The  Church  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  claimants  on  its  funds,  far  less  wealthy 
than  the  Companies ;  but  the  clergy  share  the  disabili¬ 
ties  which  seem  to  attach  to  any  succession  except  that 
of  blood.  The  Nonconformist  ministers  are  probably  for 
the  most  part  unconnected  with  the  advocates  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  spoliation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
are  actuated  in  some  degree  by  a  social  jealousy  which 
deserves  no  sympathy  from  other  classes.  The  clergy  are 
occasional  guests  at  the  houses  of  their  principal  parishioners 
and  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The  Dissenting  ministers 
as  naturally  associate  with  the  members  of  the  highly  respect¬ 
able  classes  from  which  they  ordinarily  spring.  Disestablish¬ 
ment  would  in  the  next  generation  lower  the  social  standard 
of  the  Church  clergy,  while  it  could  have  no  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  success  of  their  agitation  would  be  fatal  to  their 
political  influence  ;  and  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  the  inevitable  decay  of  religious  belief. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  promoters  of  disestablishment ;  but  it  may  possibly 
be  useful  to  show  that  they  have  no  claim  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  community.  If  household  suffrage  is 
fatal  to  the  Church,  the  repugnance  which  it  excited  will  be 
more  than  amply  justified. 


HONEST,  HONEST  M.  DE  GIERS. 

HE  month  of  December  is  not  propitious  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Ministers.  It  seems  to  be  particularly 
chosen  by  their  evil  genius  to  be  made  memorable  by  the 
breakdown  of  one  or  another  of  their  little  political 
machines.  Last  year  a  terrible  smash  occurred  in  the 
Egyptian  makeshift,  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  stopgap  in  Afghanistan  will  have  been  swept 
away  in  the  brief  space  between  this  and  the  beginning  of 
1885.  At  this  present  kindly  season  the  papers  have  not 
faded  to  ask  their  readers  to  remember  the  British  soldiers 
who  are  passing  their  Christmas  far  away  on  the  Nile. 
They  would  have  done  still  better  to  request  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  for  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  companions 
who  ate  their  dinner  on  Thursday  on  the  much  less 
agreeable  banks  of  the  Muhgrab  under  very  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  General  and  his  Commission  have  made 
their  way  to  that  dreary  region  to  fix  the  Afghan  border 
by  friendly  arrangement  with  the  Russians.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Czar  has  promised  to  send  its  representatives 
in  the  most  friendly  way  ;  but  the  English  Commissioner 
will  wait  long  with  his  theodolite  in  his  hand  ere  he 
sees  his  Russian  colleagues  coming  to  begin  work.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  M.  Lessar  is  at 
St.  Petersburg  making  reports  on  his  last  journey  into 
South-Western  Turcoruania.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
General  Zelonoy  has  started  for  Asia ;  but  it  is  to  spend 
Christmas  with  his  family  at  Tiflis.  Both  are  some 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  On 
the  part  of  a  friendly  Power  conduct  of  this  kind  is  at 
least  impertinent.  We  have  Lord  Dufferin’s  word  for  it 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  are  animated  by  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards 
England.  They  are  highly  moral  men,  and  would  do  no¬ 
thing  to  hurt  us ;  but  still,  looking  at  the  bare  facts,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  their  conduct  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  We  for  our  part  should  prefer  that  they 
bated  us  a  little  and  treated  us  with  some  civility.  Neither 
this  excess  of  friendship  nor  this  excess  of  insolence  is 
pleasant. 

But  considering  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Russian 
finances,  there  is,  after  all,  no  reason  why  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty  Alexander  III.  should  go  to  the  expense  of 
sending  General  Zelonoy  and  a  costly  Commission  to  Tur¬ 
kestan.  The  same  Correspondent  who  reports  the  present 


whereabouts  of  the  General  and  of  M.  Lessar  also  says, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  him,  that  the  Russian 
Government  knows  precisely  what  it  wants,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  it.  Agents  of  its  own  have  been  all  over 
the  Afghan  frontier  for  years  past,  and  have  mapped  and 
portioned  out  every  foot  of  the  country.  From  other 
quarters  come  announcements  that  Russian  officers  are  now  at 
Cabul,  “  that  they  are  treated  with  unusual  consideration  by 
“  the  Ameer,  and  that  they  have  access  to  his  confidential  cor- 
“  respondence  with  the  Indian  Government.”  Through  Paris 
the  Times  has  been  informed,  and  the  sanity  of  the  style 
used  shows  that  the  information  comes  from  an  exceptional 
source,  that  “progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  Russian 
“  advance  towards  India.  The  preparations  have  been 
“  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  Russia  can  at  any  moment 
“  enter  on  possession  of  Herat.  An  understanding  has  been 
“  come  to  with  the  tribes  surrounding  Herat ;  the  petitions 
“  asking  Russia  to  take  possession  are  already  signed,  and  it 
“  depends  solely  on  Russia  to  hasten  or  postpone  their 
“  realization.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  all  these 
reports  are  equally  true,  or  that,  because  Russia  is  within 
striking  distance  of  Herat,  therefore  it  will  strike.  Stories 
which  come  from  barbarous  Oriental  countries  are  com¬ 
monly  only  half  true  at  best,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Russians  are  doing,  but  in  this  case  the 
stories  have  probability  in  their  favour.  The  impertinent 
neglect  of  the  Russian  Government  to  keep  its  word  as 
regards  the  Commission  is  an  ominous  sign,  and  the  alleged 
preparations  for  the  occupation  of  Herat  are  only  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  steps  taken  before  the  annexations  of  Bokhara, 
Ivhiva,  and  Merv.  The  morsel  is  always  carefully  licked 
in  this  way  before  it  is  swallowed.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
reported  intrigues  of  Russian  agents,  there  will  be  nothing 
in  the  actual  seizure  of  Herat  if  it  were  to  occur  next 
week,  which  can  surprise  anybody  who  has  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  recent  course  of  things  in  Central  Asia,  or 
who  checks  the  Czar’s  friendly  professions  with  the  proper 
dose  of  scepticism.  The  editor  of  the  Times  is  apparently 
not  one  of  the  persons  included  in  this  saving  clause.  If 
he  were,  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  would  have  prevented 
him  from  passing  the  following  astonishing  sentence  in  a 
leader: — “It  would  be  painful,  especially  after  Lord 
“  Dufferin’s  recent  testimony  to  the  pacific  disposition 
“  of  the  Czar  and  M.  de  Giers,  to  have  to  believe 
“  that,  while  ostensibly  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the 
“  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  Russia  is 
“  treacherously  carrying  out  measures  for  seizing  terri- 
“  tory  which  this  country  must  insist  upon  regarding 
“  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Afghan  State.”  We  do 
not  think  we  are  doing  the  Times  an  undeserved  honour 
in  saying  that  it  is  just  this  way  of  looking  at  the  methods 
of  the  Russian  Government  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  our  unbroken  series  of  failures  to  stop  its  advance  in 
Central  Asia.  To  the  people  who  choose  to  set  about 
diplomacy  as  if  it  were  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
private  persons,  it  is  painful  to  think  they  are  being  de¬ 
ceived  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  experience,  they  persist  in  trust¬ 
ing  the  professions  of  Russian  Czars  and  Ministers.  Such 
simple  spirits  may  be  fit  for  Abraham’s  bosom,  but  thoy  are 
not  qualified  to  fight  the  diplomatists  of  Russia.  If  the 
Government  of  that  country  is  trying  to  seize  territory 
treacherously,  that  is  only  what  it  has  been  engaged  in  doing 
continuously  for  two  centuries  at  least.  The  actual  annexation 
is  always  preceded  by  the  production  of  testimony  to  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  reigning  Czar;  but  the  booty  is 
taken  as  soon  as  the  proper  opportunity  presents  itself. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Herat.  For  years  past  Russia  has  been  steadily  ap¬ 
proaching  Afghanistan,  and  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  aims  at  annexation  as  for  calculating  that 
the  sun  will  continue  to  rise  and  set.  Every  fourth- 
form  boy,  which  is  a  useful  formula  for  a  rougher  word, 
ought  to  know  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  continue  to  be  repeated,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  always  have  happened  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  fourth-form  boy  who  has  to  write  leaders  or 
manage  the  Foreign  Office  ought  also  to  know  that  the 
seizure  of  Herat  has  now  become  a  question  of  opportunity. 
It  is  not  only  useless,  but  fatuous,  to  talk  about  the  painful¬ 
ness  of  discovering  that  M.  de  Giers  has  been  saying  the 
thing  which  is  not.  The  great  Russian  novelist  who  died 
last  year  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  that  his  countrymen 
were  the  greatest  liars  in  the  world.  There  is  no  need  to  point 
out  that  the  history  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  Central  Asia 
thoroughly  justifies  his  severe  verdict.  That  would  be  even 
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a  too  sweeping  way  of  putting  it.  The  proper  view  to  take  is 
rather  that  Russian  diplomatists  are  able,  unscrupulous,  and 
patriotic  practitioners  of  their  art,  and  will  resolutely  do 
just  what  they  think  likely  to  forward  the  interests  of  their 
country.  If  the  deception  of  an  Englishman  is  one  of  those 
things,  the  credulous  man  will  be  deceived,  and,  considering  the 
temptation  afforded  by  the  dupe,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  Greek.  We  do  not  usually  feel  much  sympathy 
for  the  victim  of  the  confidence  trick. 

All  the  news  from  Russia  is  not  confined  to  reports  of 
the  advance  on  India.  There  is  of  course  much  about  the 
Nihilists,  and  about  bad  government  or  bad  finance.  The 
Czar  and  his  favourite  Minister  live  in  fear  of  their  lives. 
It  seems  that  every  time  Count  Tolstoi  puts  his  head  out 
of  doors  he  costs  the  country  five  hundred  roubles.  His 
Majesty  is  no  better  off,  and  passes  most  of  his  life  in  a 
fortress.  The  authority  in  the  Times  is  constrained  to 
confess  “  even  of  so  potent  a  ruler  ”  that  he  does  not  know 
his  business.  He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
difference  between  the  Cabinet  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  Empire.  Meanwhile,  trade  is  very  bad,  Germans  from 
Silesia  have  slipped  into  Russian  Poland,  and  are  beating 
native  manufacturers  by  the  help  of  tariffs  meant  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  foreigner.  Taxes  are  heavy,  and  the  debt  is 
rapidly  increasing.  All  this  makes  a  melancholy  picture, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  over-estimate  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  corruption  cf  the  Russian  administration  is 
an  old  story,  and  so  are  the  discontents,  conspiracies, 
and  revolts  of  the  people.  They  have  not,  however, 
stopped  the  advance  of  Russia  since  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  If  the  Czar  is  sinking  into  a  species  of  roi 
faineant,  who  cannot  even  show  his  face,  he  is  not  the 
first  ruler  of  Russia  who  has  been  in  that  position.  His 
predecessor  the  Empress  Elizabeth  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  twenty  years’  reign  in  equal  terror  of  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  but  she  left 
Russia  stronger  and  greater  than  she  found  it.  The  Czar 
may  be  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers,  but  so  long  as  his  nominal  servants  and 
real  masters  are  able  and  united,  the  work  of  extending  the 
borders  of  Russia  can  go  on  unchecked.  The  confusion  in 
the  finances  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  weakness,  but  that  too 
may  be  overrated.  Lord  Derby,  with  a  tact  and  foresight 
all  his  own,  once  assured  a  deputation  that  Russia  was  too 
much  in  debt  to  go  to  war.  Within  six  months  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  were  crossing  the  Danube,  and  had  begun  the 
series  of  events  which,  among  other  things,  caused  the  Con¬ 
servatives  in  this  country  the  irreparable  loss  of  Lord  Derby’s 
calm  intellect.  A  s  long  as  government  holds  together  in 
Russia,  it  will  be  able,  like  every  other  great  country,  to  find 
money  for  the  carrying  out  of  schemes  of  conquest.  The 
hope  of  some  among  us  apparently  is  that  government 
cannot  hold  together  long  on  the  present  terms  in  Russia. 
They  look  for  the  general  overturn  which  is  supposed  to  be 
inevitable.  Even,  however,  if  the  autocratic  Government 
of  the  Czar  is  to  go,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  may  not 
be  as  long  in  disappearing  as  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  the 
meantime  the  Nihilists,  the  coming  revolution,  the  bad 
government,  and  the  debt  are  no  more  to  be  trusted  to  stop 
the  Russian  advance  on  India  than  the  pacific  disposition 
of  the  Czar  and  M.  de  Giers. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 

"TTTHEN  “the  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ” 
V  V  politics  as  a  rule,  at  least  home  politics,  get  into  a 
state  of  slackness.  In  this  present  week  little  of  interest 
has  occurred  except  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pathetic  contrast 
between  the  hatred  felt  for  him  by  “  the  Tories  ”  and  the 
affection  manifested  towards  him  by  “  the  people,”  cf  whom 
the  Tories,  somehow,  do  not  seem  to  form  part  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  estimation.  It  was  clear  that,. as  was  anti¬ 
cipated,  little  will  be  known  of  the  actual  prospects  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill  in  its  main  details  until  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  year.  But  it  is  still  more  clear  that,  as 
was  also  anticipated,  the  predilection  of  the  most  active 
opponents  of  single-member  districts  for  a  single  crotchety 
craze  is  making  the  chanco  of  those  districts  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  great  boroughs  far  more  formidable  than  it 
was  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  true  that  if  all  Manchester 
men  reasoned  like  the  “  Manchester  Man  ”  who  wrote 
to  the  Times  a  few  days  ago,  M anchesterthum  would 
acquire  a  new  meaning  of  an  uncomplimentary  kind.  “  A 
“  Manchester  Man”  made  merry  over  those  who  say  that 


the  great  towns,  and  Manchester  in  particular,  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  dismemberment,  on  the  ground  that  the  Free- 
trade  Hall  meeting  was  not  very  well  attended,  and  was  not 
unanimous.  He  forgot,  or  he  wished  his  readers  to  forget,  that 
this  meeting  was  not  so  much  held  to  denounce  single-member 
districts,  or  to  devise  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  them,  as  to 
support  “  Proportional  Representation,”  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  capable  students  of 
politics  think  it  unworkable.  A  scheme  which  would  permit 
— and  Mr.  Courtney’s  scheme  as  explained  by  himself 
would  apparently  permit  this  in  extreme  but  conceivable 
cases — of  a  candidate  supported  by  eight  thousand  and  odd 
“  second-choice  ”  votes  being  rejected,  while  a  candidate  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  thousand  and  odd  second-choice  votes  was 
returned,  might  naturally  enlist  comparatively  limited  sup¬ 
port  in  a  practical  place  like  the  city  on  the  Irwell.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  who  shunned  Scylla  had 
a  fervent  desire  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  So  long,  however, 
as  nothing  but  the  choice  between  two  unwelcome  plans  is- 
offered  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  men  should  not  be 
active  in  stirring  against  a  scheme  which  apparently  has 
the  support  of  the  responsible  chiefs  of  both  parties,  or  taking 
part  in  an  opposition  which  is  pretty  certainly  doomed  to 
failure. 

In  the  discussions  about  the  single-member  districts, 
however,  one  very  curious  fact  has  been  made  manifest.  No 
prominent  politician  on  either  side  in  the  country  boroughs, 
except  Mr.  Forwood,  likes  the  districts ;  the  general  opinion 
of  all  the  large  towns,  as  is  shown  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  their  newspapers,  is  distinctly  against  them  ;  but 
in  every  case  the  local  Caucuses  have  decided  unanimously 
or  almost  unanimously  in  their  favour.  This  entire 
failure  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  what  must,  we  suppose, 
be  called  their  constituents,  and  the  striking  evidence  it 
affords  of  the  working  of  the  hektograph  system,  appears 
to  have  struck,  and  struck  rather  disagreeably,  some 
persons  who  are  very  far  from  being  Tories,  Whigs,  or  mal¬ 
content  Liberals  of  the  cross-bench  order.  They  have  begun 
to  ask  themselves  whether  the  great  machine  of  machines 
(which  resolved  that  Franchise  was  to  come  first,  and  has  had 
to  eat  its  resolution  as  best  it  might  when  Franchise  came 
second  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  approval  of  Redistribution) 
really  expresses  the  intelligent  opinion  of  the  communities 
which  it  affects  to  represent,  or  whether  it  is  as  much 
divorced  from  any  real  connexion  with  real  constituencies 
and  as  much  bound  to  echo  the  opinions  of  a  few  wire¬ 
pullers,  or  a  single  wire-puller,  as  the  House  of  Lords 
of  Radical  imagination.  To  other  persons,  of  course,  these 
reflections  are  a  very  old  and  stale  matter.  They  have 
looked  into  the  Caucus  system  long  ago,  and  found 
its  worth  as  an  instrument,  not  of  mischief  (for  which 
it  is  powerful  enough  so  long  as  it  is  not  generally  found 
out),  but  of  discovering  genuine  national  opinion  to 
be  nil.  But  the  convertites  to  whom  we  have  referred 
above  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
They  could  accept  the  Caucus  resolutions  unhesitatingly 
when  they  endorsed  the  Franchise  Bill  or  gave  the  Govern¬ 
ment  carte  blanche  to  muddle  their  foreign  policy;  but  when 
the  matter  is  brought  home  to  their  doors  in  this  question 
of  Redistribution  there  are  searchings  of  heart.  So  much, 
we  need  hardly  say,  the  better.  No  one,  of  course,  will 
suppose  that  the  Caucuses  have  been  seriously,  much  less 
finally,  found  out.  But  there  is  a  beginning  to  everything ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  beginning  in  the  case  of 
many  a  robust  provincial  Liberal  may  have  been  the  moment 
when  he  found  that,  though  he  himself  and  nearly  every¬ 
body  that  he  knew  disliked  the  Government  scheme  very 
much,  the  Caucus,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  him  and 
his  friends,  voted  it  to  be  impeccable. 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
success  of  the  opposition  to  the  single- member  districts  in 
the  great  towns.  It  bad  from  the  first,  and  continues  to 
have,  too  much  of  that  fatal  appearance — the  appearance  of 
a  struggle  by  persons  who  scarcely  know  what  they  want 
themselves,  and  know  that  they  do  not  want  what  their 
companions  want,  against  other  persons  who  have  agreed  on 
a  single  definite  scheme  and  mean  to  have  it.  If  single¬ 
member  disti’icts  for  large  boroughs  are  carried,  they  may 
have  no  longer  existence  than  the  three-cornered  con¬ 
stituencies  whose  decease  will  enable  Mr.  Bright  to  add  one 
more  to  the  list  of  bad  and  foolish  things  which  have  been 
dissipated  by  his  afllatus  during  a  long  and  unerring  life; 
but  they  are  much  more  likely  to  have  a  chance  of  exist¬ 
ence  than  to  be  birth-strangled.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  evidences  of  a  positive  change  in  English  political 
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thought,  if  not  in  the  English  character  generally,  is  that, 
whereas  the  nation  used  to  be  rather  foolishly  averse  to  the 
unknown,  it  now  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  craving  for  it — an 
enterprising  (some  cynics  might  call  it  a  frivolous)  desire  to 
go  “  au  fond  de  l’inconnu  pour  trouver  du  nouveau.”  It  is 
difficu.t  to  pronounce  this  desire  intelligent;  but  if  it  exists, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  considerable  gratification  for  it 
in  the  results  of  the  new  Reform  Bill.  They  may,  like  other 
unknown  things,  turn  out  to  be  not  so  very  new  after  all ; 
but  they  are  completely  unknown.  And  it  would  appear 
that  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  they  will  be  is  as  likely 
as  anything  else  to  help  the  Government  Bill  through  with¬ 
out  any  substantial  change.  For,  short  of  having  universal 
suffrage  and  (according,  if  our  memory  does  not  play  us 
false,  to  one  form  of  Mr.  Hare’s  original  scheme)  a  scrutin 
de  liste  for  the  whole  country,  in  which  each  delighted 
elector  might  rank  in  order  of  preference  as  many  candi¬ 
dates  as  Parliament  contained  members,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  devise  a  much  more  sweeping  change  than  that 
which  is  proposed.  Hitherto  we  have  had  county  members 
and  borough  members.  In  future  we  are  to  have  county 
members  who  are  not  members  for  counties,  and  borough 
members  who  (except  in  the  one  and  two-member  towns) 
are  not  members  for  boroughs.  The  sporting  instinct,  if 
nothing  else,  might  deter  a  man  from  doing  anything  to 
make  clearer  and  more  commonplace  the  results  of  dipping 
into  this  political  bran-pie.  But  when  the  sporting  instinct 
in  that  variety  of  it  which,  as  above  noted,  seems  to  have 
been  developed  in  politics  is  complicated  with  a  lively  fear 
of  having  to  vote,  to  count  votes,  and  perhaps  (a  crowning 
horror)  to  be  returning  officer  under  such  a  system  as 
Mr.  Courtney’s,  the  single-member  districts  seem  likely 
to  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  Of  them,  at  any  rate,  all 
the  ill  that  can  be  said  is  hypothetical.  They  might  pos¬ 
sibly,  if  not  very  conceivably,  return  a  Parliament  in  which 
all  the  bores,  all  the  fadmongers,  all  the  select  vestry¬ 
men,  all  the  jobbers,  all  the  wire-pullers,  were  left  out, 
and  nobody  returned  except  intelligent  persons  possessing  a 
sense  of  humour,  the  habits  and  language  of  gentlemen,  a 
competent  education,  an  ardent  but  reasonable  patriotism, 
and  a  complete  hatred  for  the  Caucus  and  all  its  works, 
which  last,  indeed,  as  a  corollary  from  their  other  cha¬ 
racteristics,  need  hardly  have  been  mentioned.  At  any  rate, 
whether  they  return  this  millennial  Assembly  or  not,  the  re¬ 
turning  will  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  intellectual  labour  to 
voters  who  are  not  too  capable  of  such  labour  and  with  a  toler¬ 
able  certainty  that  the  beaten  candidates  will  be  fairly  beaten. 
The  mere  thought  of  the  number  of  persons  whom  the  first 
general  election  under  Mr.  Courtney’s  system  would  set  up 
with  a  grievance  for  life  because  the  returning  officer  had 
not  shuffled  the  cards  and  counted  once  more  is  enough  to 
make  frequenters  of  the  Temples  of  Luxury  and  Ease,  where 
persons  with  a  grievance  most  do  congregate,  shudder  and 
abominate  Proportional  Representation. 


GERMAN  ANNEXATIONS. 

HAVING  more  or  less  effectually  interrupted  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  British  Empire  in  Western  Africa, 
Prince  Bismarck  is  supposed  to  meditate  similar  unfriendly 
action  in  more  eastern  regions.  Some  of  the  designs  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  are  perhaps  imaginary ;  and 
his  enterprises  in  the  Australian  seas  may  be  regarded  with 
real  or  feigned  equanimity  in  England,  although  they  have 
excited  extreme  indignation  and  alarm  throughout  the 
Australian  Colonies.  A  German  acquisition  of  Delagoa 
Bay  by  purchase  or  exchange  would  be,  in  itself,  more 
dangerous.  The  only  object  of  such  a  transaction  would  be 
the  establishment  with  the  two  South  African  Republics  of 
relations  which  might  easily  grow  into  a  protectorate  and 
into  the  institution  of  a  chronic  antagonism  to  English  inte¬ 
rests  at  the  Cape  and  Natal.  As  the  most  convenient  out¬ 
let  for  the  trade  of  South-Eastern  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay 
would  have  been  a  valuable  possession ;  but  the  English 
title  was  unluckily  submitted  to  arbitration,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  result  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  any  adverse  claimant. 
The  promoters  of  the  system,  having  only  found  among  civi¬ 
lized  nations  one  genuine  convert  to  their  doctrines,  ofter 
other  litigants  from  time  to  time  almost  certain  success. 
Delagoa  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  which 
have  in  this  way  been  detached  from  English  ownership. 
If  treaties  had  in  these  days  any  validity,  the  port  would 
still  be  available  for  English  trade,  and  the  Boers  of  the 


Transvaal  would  be  prevented  from  using  access  to  the  sea 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion  with  any  Conti¬ 
nental  Power;  but  Prince  Bismarck  will  perhaps  not  again 
be  so  solicitous  to  consult  English  susceptibilities  as  when  he 
could  obtain  no  definite  answer  to  his  inquiries  about  Angra 
Pequena.  It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  a  statement  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  reason  to  apprehend  German  designs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  South  African  Colonies.  When  Prince 
Bismarck  concludes  a  bargain  he  generally  contrives  to 
make  some  third  party  a  paymaster.  If  Delagoa  Bay  were 
ceded  by  the  Portuguese,  the  consideration  for  the  transfer 
would  not  improbably  be  the  recognition  by  Germany  of 
territorial  claims  which  might  be  disputed  by  England. 

The  annexation  of  various  islands  or  strips  of  coast  in  the 
South  Pacific  is  consistent  with  the  policy  which  has  for 
some  time  past  been  pursued  with  respect  to  Samoa. 
Although  the  distances  are  disguised  by  the  small-scale 
maps  which  are  usually  within  reach,  Samoa  is  separated 
by  a  wide  extent  of  sea  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  also  from 
the  Australian  mainland.  German  occupation  of  several 
islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  are  scarcely  rendered  more 
palatable  to  the  English  Colonies  because  Prince  Bismarck 
has  taken  a  protectorate  or  dominion  over  the  Northern 
coast  of  New  Guinea  as  his  starting-point— the  border 
of  that  part  of  the  island  which  Lord  Derby  has,  after 
long  hesitation,  consented  to  annex.  As  both  Powers 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  notice  the  title  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  neither  can  refuse  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  other,  if  only  a  confusion  of  boundaries  has 
been  avoided.  As  the  Home  Government  was  induced  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking  through  the  pressure  placed  upon 
it  by  Queensland  and  other  Australian  Colonies,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  frontier  of  the  English  protectorate  has  been 
traced  on  sufficient  geographical  information.  If  so,  both 
shores  of  the  Torres  Straits  are  now  under  the  English 
flag ;  and  the  nominal  occupation  of  the  Northern  part  of 
New  Guinea  would  seem  only  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
pioneers  of  discovery,  and  perhaps  for  occasional  conflicts 
with  local  barbarians.  The  country  may  perhaps  possess 
undeveloped  capabilities  of  production ;  but  trade  has  yet 
to  be  created.  The  motive  for  assuming  the  English 
protectorate  of  Eastern  New  Guinea  was  stronger  and 
more  intelligible.  It  was  urgently  necessary  to  prevent 
any  foreign  civilized  Power  from  establishing  settlements 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Queensland.  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  though  it  is  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  Australian  port,  has,  since  it  was  first  occu¬ 
pied  by  France,  been  an  eyesore  to  the  colonists.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  German  Government  should 
establish  penal  settlements  in  Samoa  or  the  New  Hebrides 
or  New  Guinea;  but  throughout  Australia  alien  com¬ 
munities  are  regarded  as  unwelcome  interlopers.  It  is 
thought  that  in  early  Latin  the  word  hostis  was  indifferently 
used  to  designate  strangers  and  enemies.  The  Australians, 
though  but  few  of  them  may  be  classical  scholars,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  applicability  of  the  term  to  French  or  German 
settlers.  Their  indignation  against  the  Colonial  Office  as 
administered  by  Lord  Derby  is  natural,  though  it  is  for  the 
moment  excessive.  In  Egypt,  in  South  Africa,  and  now  in 
the  South  Pacific,  the  present  Government  is  consistent  only 
in  sluggish  timidity. 

In  one  of  his  published  despatches  Prince  Bismarck  con¬ 
temptuously  protests  against  the  supposed  assertion  by 
England  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  in  Africa  or  in  the  South 
Pacific.  His  right  to  hoist  the  German  flag  in  any  unoccu¬ 
pied  island  which  he  can  find  has  never  been  disputed  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  assuredly  not  by  the  present 
Government.  The  Australian  Colonies  are  more  likely  to 
err  by  the  premature  enunciation  of  claims  which  they 
may  perhaps  hereafter  be  strong  enough  to  enforce.  The 
future  of  the  South  Pacific  belongs  to  the  English  Colonies. 
They  are  already  in  possession  of  the  only  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  Europeans  can  thrive  and  multiply. 
Their  present  population  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  when  they  first  rebelled  against 
the  English  Crown.  In  another  century  New  Zealand  may, 
perhaps,  be  as  populous  as  the  British  Islands;  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Australia  will  maintain  many  millions  of  English- 
speaking  inhabitants.  It  will  then  matter  little  whether 
New  Caledonia  and  Samoa  still  belong  respectively  to  France 
and  to  Germany.  By  wise  foresight,  or  by  happy  accident, 
English  Governments  in  the  last  generation  claimed  the 
whole  of  New  Zealand  and  of  the  Australian  mainland 
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when  there  were  only  a  few  English  settlements  on  the 
coast.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  English  Colonies  form 
an  almost  continuous  belt  round  the  entire  continent. 
Foreigners  would  find  no  place  in  which  they  could  settle, 
even  if  they  were  allowed  to  sever  the  English  posses¬ 
sions.  Except  the  north  of  Queensland,  all  the  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  lie  outside  the  tropics.  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
have  climates  peculiarly  suited  to  the  English  constitution, 
and  most  of  the  Australian  settlements  are  healthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  form  European  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  Guinea,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Archipelago,  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
establishment  of  trading  ports  or  the  maintenance  of  gar¬ 
risons.  It  seems  impossible  that  in  that  region  English 
colonial  enterprise  should  lose  the  start  which  it  has  long 
since  secured.  The  temperate  zone  implies  a  Monroe 
doctrine  as  against  the  tropics.  It  would  be  well  if  German 
designs  in  South  Africa  were  equally  innocuous. 

A  patriotic  German  statesman  may  not  unreasonably 
wish  to  divert  from  a  foreign  country  the  constant  stream 
of  emigration  which  now  flows  to  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  habitually 
amicable,  every  emigrant  is  finally  lost  to  the  German 
Empire.  It  is  not  only  as  a  recruit  for  the  army  that  he  is 
missed.  In  consequance  of  chronic  depletion  the  population 
of  Germany,  though  it  is  far  more  prolific  than  that  of 
France,  increases  but  slowly ;  and  there  is  no  new  Germany 
to  grow  up  beyond  the  seas.  In  one  or  two  generations  an 
emigrant’s  family  will  lose  the  hereditary  language  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  so  that  the  community  from  which  he  springs  seems 
to  profit  little  by  its  natural  increase.  The  English  also  fur¬ 
nish  the  unoccupied  districts  of  the  world  with  emigrants ; 
but  the  settlements  which  they  had  founded,  including  the 
United  States,  have  been  exclusively  national.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  not  in  the  world 
more  than  twenty,  or  perhaps  five-and-twenty,  millions 
who  spoke  English.  There  are  now  more  than  a  hundred 
millions,  and  the  number  increases  in  geometrical  progression. 
As  no  German  colony,  properly  so  called,  can  be  formed 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  or  in  New  Guinea,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  cast  a  longing 
eye  on  the  temperate  climate  of  South  Africa.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  in  any  case  succeed. 
The  labour  of  founding  a  new  colony  is  great  ;  and 
even  English  adventurers  have  in  some  instances  received 
artificial  aid.  Virginia  and  New  South  Wales  were 
settled  with  the  aid  of  convict  labour.  New  Zealand 
had  a  healthier  and  more  independent  growth.  Experi¬ 
ence  alone  will  show  whether  the  mass  of  German  emigrants 
will,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  national  character, 
begin  colonization  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  merging 
themselves  in  an  existing,  though  alien,  community  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  which 
has  been  continued  in  the  West  African  Conference,  Prince 
Bismarck  laid  down  a  sound  principle  of  colonization  which 
may  perhaps  be  soon  abandoned.  It  was  not,  he  said,  his 
duty  or  the  object  of  bis  Government  to  anticipate  the 
natural  growth  of  population  and  trade,  by  conquering 
distant  territories  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
markets.  It  was  only  when  private  enterprise  had  shown 
the  way  that  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  accorded.  Prince  Bismarck’s  practice  has 
of  late  not  corresponded  with  his  profession.  Mr.  Ludeiiitz, 
who  has  since  given  his  name  to  the  country  with  which 
he  originally  traded,  was  at  least  as  much  a  diplomatic 
agent  as  an  enterprising  merchant.  With  a  large  part  of 
the  new  German  Protectorate  the  only  trade  was  carried 
on  by  English  subjects,  though  the  English  Government 
could  not  make  up  its  mind  to  recognize  and  protect  them 
till  a  more  vigorous  Minister  had  anticipated  their  tardy 
action.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  German 
dominiou  will  not  in  other  places  be  equally  premature.  It 
is  possible  that  in  Samoa  the  same  difficulties  may  have 
occurred  which  compelled  or  induced  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago  to  annex  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  recent 
example  of  France  will  scarcely  be  followed  by  prudent 
statesmen.  The  annexation  of  Cochin  China  has  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  a  handful  of  official  persons 
who  have  no  trade  to  protect.  Similar  results  will  probably 
follow  in  Tonquin,  in  Annam,  in  Formosa,  and  in  Mada¬ 
gascar.  Germany  may  be  expected  to  be  wiser  or  less 
hasty. 


FRANCE. 

THE  report  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  about  to  visit 
Paris  is  probably,  if  it  is  not  certainly,  a  canard.  It 
comes  from  a  paper  which  is  suspect  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  that  alone  should  have  made  the  quidnuncs  pause,  if 
anything  could,  before  launching  out  on  criticism  and  com¬ 
ment.  The  rumour  is  best  disposed  of  by  the  Prince’s  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  former  and  similar  piece  of  gossip  with  the  un¬ 
answerable  question,  “  What  should  I  do  in  Paris  ?  ”  There 
is  nothing  he  can  have  to  say  to  M.  Ferry  which 
could  not  be  said  by  means  of  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Paris  or  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The 
Prince  has  always  told  his  countrymen  that  they  would 
consult  their  own  convenience  and  the  dignity  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  going  as  little  as  possible  to  Paris.  But,  though 
the  mare’s-nest  in  the  Figaro  is  in  itself  not  more 
interesting  or  important  than  much  other  matter  of  the 
same  kind  which  appears  in  that  journal,  the  hubbub 
raised  about  it  has  a  certain  value  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 
The  whole  thing  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  hopeful  persons  who  still  believe  that  nations  are 
naturally  peaceful,  .and  will  not  bear  grudges  as  kings  and 
statesmen  are  supposed  to  do.  If  they  will  duly  consider 
what  the  people  of  Paris  did  last  year  when  the  King  of 
Spain  passed  through,  and  will  then  further  reflect  that  the 
Parisians  are  still  impenitent,  they  will  probably  have  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the  days  of  universal 
suffrage  wars  were  al ways  possible.  Except  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  made  a  whole  nation  hate  him,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  why  Prince  Bismarck  should  not  visit 
Paris.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  he  might  have  done 
all  that  he  has  done,  and  yet  have  entered  the  capital  of 
France  much  less  than  fourteen  years  afterwards  with  the 
certainty  of  being  received  with  honour.  If  Frederick  the 
Great  had  proposed  to  visit  Vienna,  he  could  scarcely  have 
calculated  on  a  cordial  reception ;  but  Maria  Theresa 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  received  with  courtesy  and 
duly  complimented  on  his  genius.  After  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  the  people  of  Paris  would  have  crowded  to  see  the 
greatest  soldier  of  his  time.  Those  who  had  suffered  most 
from  him  would  have  thought  that  they  did  themselves 
honour  by  recognizing  his  greatness.  An  explanation  of 
the  difference  which  is  accepted  as  plausible  by  people  who 
do  not  look  below  the  surface  is  that  war  and  politics  were 
a  game  played  by  the  few  in  the  last  century  and  played 
without  passion.  Even  if  this  were  true,  which  it  is  not, 
the  change  would  be  no  security  for  peace.  Nations  must 
use  the  same  weapons  as  kings,  and  if  they  bring  passion 
and  sentiment  to  the  game,  quarrels  will  neither  be  fewer 
nor  less  fierce,  but  the  reverse.  An  irresponsible  mob  may 
at  any  moment  compromise  the  work  of  statesmen. 

The  state  of  domestic  politics  in  France  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  success  of  newspaper  canards.  In  the  general 
dulness  and  confusion  the  most  foolish  rumour  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  affording  something  to  talk  about.  It  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  difficult  even  for  the  most  inveterate  amateur 
politician  to  discuss  with  any  degree  of  warmth  the  reasons 
why  the  Budget  has  not  reached  the  Senate,  or  why  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  should  inflict  little  defeats  on  a 
Minister  whom  it  neither  can  nor  will  upset.  The  yearly 
increasing  delays  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  getting 
through  with  the  Budget  are  none  the  less  calculated  to 
cause  considerable  anxiety  to  politicians  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  government.  Last  year  the  Senate  was  kept 
waiting  till  the  eleventh  hour.  This  year  it  has  been  kept 
waiting  beyond  it,  and  must  either  vote  the  Budget  without 
examination  or  agree  to  a  temporary  vote  to  cover  the 
recess.  Much  as  the  Senate  has  endured,  it  can  scarcely 
put  up  with  this.  During  the  debates  on  the  Revision  Bill, 
the  Senate  insisted  on  safeguarding  its  full  right  of  discuss¬ 
ing  and  amending  money  Bills,  and  as  long  as  it  retains 
more  than  the  mere  show  of  political  life,  it  will  not  part 
with  this  power.  The  Senators  are,  in  their  own  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  besides  themselves,  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  sound  finance  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
more  or  less  honestly  the  desire  of  every  French  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  century  to  maintain.  They  are  trusted  even 
by  Republican  Ministers  to  remove  the  foolish  additions  and 
replace  the  spiteful  suppressions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
If  this  work  is  to  be  done,  a  certain  amount  of  time  must 
be  left  for  the  Senate  to  do  it  in.  Unless  it  is  done  by  some¬ 
body,  the  finances  of  France  will  begin  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  its  Southern  neighbours  before  long. 
The  last  apparent  defeat  of  M.  Ferry’s  Cabinet  affords  a 
convenient  instance  of  the  method  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies  in  dealing  with  the  Budget.  The  Deputies  had 
been  engaged  at  intervals,  in  spite  of  M.  Ferry,  in  paring 
away  at  the  Budget  of  the  Church  in  the  usual  fashion. 
After  showing  their  economy  in  this  way,  they  suddenly 
upset  the  balance  of  the  Budget  by  voting  nearly  two 
million  francs  as  an  addition  to  the  stipends  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  the  Government  schools.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  has  been  none  for  years,  that 
these  humble  Government  servants  are  disgracefully  ill-paid. 
They  have  been  promised  better  treatment  every  successive 
Session,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  them  since  the 
present  Chamber  was  elected.  This  would  have  been  a  very 
good  reason  indeed  for  taking  up  their  case  as  soon  as  the 
Chamber  met,  and  voting  a  substantial  sum  after  proper 
discussion  ;  but  another  course  has  commended  itself  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  forgot  the  case  of  the  school¬ 
masters  and  mistresses  till  the  end  of  the  Session  was 
at  hand,  and  then  they  remembered  that  next  year  will 
bring  the  new  elections,  and  also  that  the  elementai'y  school 
teachers  are  active  and  influential  election  agents.  Putting 
these  two  things  together,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  saw  at 
once  that  something  must  be  done,  and  so  it  upset  the  care¬ 
fully-balanced  Budget  by  voting  the  extra  two  millions  of 
francs.  It  was  useless  for  M.  Ferry  to  point  out  that  the 
money  was  not  enough  to  make  the  teachers  comfortable, 
and  was  more  than  enough  to  disarrange  the  Budget.  The 
Chamber  was  resolved  to  show  the  teachers  that  it  had  not 
forgotten  them,  and  the  money  was  voted. 

This  incident  does  something  to  explain  how  the  Chamber 
contrives  to  be  so  long  over  the  Budget,  and  why  the  Senate 
is  valued  in  France.  The  constitution  of  the  Chamber 
accounts  for  much.  Any  amount  of  delay  may  be  expected 
when  bureaus  composed  of  more  or  less  inexperienced  deputies 
are  appointed  every  Session  to  report  upon  the  Budget  of 
each  department.  This  elaborate  machinery  results  in 
producing  a  species  of  general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  many 
of  the  Government  departments  every  year,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  disturbance,  and  of  course  an  elaborate  report  at  the 
end  laboriously  going  over  the  ground  which  has  been  gone 
over  fifty  times  before.  But  the  bureaus  are  not  the  only 
blameworthy  part  of  the  Chamber.  They  would  be  a  very 
harmless  species  of  machinery  if  some  of  the  Deputies  had  not 
a  passion  for  going  back  to  first  principles  on  the  slightest 
excuse,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  with  everything.  The  sudden  gift  of  two 
millions  to  the  school  teachers  is  one  of  the  things  the  Senate 
exists  to  correct.  It  was  done  as  a  pure  election  measure 
by  men  who  know  that  their  seats  must  be  more  or  less  in 
danger  before  long,  and  who  want  to  have  something  to 
point  to  as  a  proof  that  they  have  served  an  influential 
body  of  constituents.  They  may  not  expect  the  vote  to 
stand,  but  they  are  determined  to  have  made  it.  If  the 
Senate,  in  the  interest  of  finance,  cuts  it  out,  why  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Deputies.  The  Chamber  is  in  fact 
carrying  out,  in  its  fashion,  the  electioneering  policy  which 
M.  Ferry  also  has  been  putting  in  practice  On  the  road 
the  two  have  happened  to  come  into  collision.  It  does 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  they  will  therefore  quarrel 
seriously.  The  Minister  and  the  Chamber  both  know  that 
they  must  go  on  till  the  elections  are  over,  and  then  they 
will  see  what  they  will  see.  The  Senate,  in  the  meantime, 
is  supposed  to  take  care  that  no  great  financial  folly  is  com¬ 
mitted — to  provide,  in  other  words,  for  allowing  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  bribe  the  constituencies  without  spending 
money,  or,  at  least,  without  spending  too  much. 


ST.  GLADSTONE’S  DAY. 

EXT  Monday  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  birthday.  On  that 
day  he  will,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  universe, 
complete  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Or  lest  this  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  anniversary,  though  all  too  cold  and  tame 
for  the  impassioned  Gladstonite,  should  in  our  columns 
appear  ironical,  let  us  say  instead  that  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  seventy-five  on  Monday,  and  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  will  wish  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  The  lamentably  inopportune  appearance  of  this 
Review — as  much  as  forty-eight  hours  before  the  sacred 
morning,  or  no  less  than  five  days  after  it — need  not  in  any 
case  have  prevented  our  adding  our  own  humble  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  congratulations ;  but  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  should  have  contented  ourselves  with  wish¬ 


ing  Mr.  Gladstone  many  more  happy  birthdays,  and  many 
years  of  peaceful  retirement  in  which  to  enjoy  them.  We 
should  have  left  it  to  those  prints  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  anew  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  as  indeed  on 
most  people’s,  natal  morning,  to  keep  up  the  curious  and,  to 
the  subjects  of  it,  we  should  think,  the  rather  uncomfortable 
modern  custom,  of  surveying  the  entire  public  life  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  personage  whenever  he  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  adding  another  year  to  it.  But  the  present  occasion  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  one  ;  for  it  so  happens  that  one  of  those  more  fortunate 
periodicals  to  which  we  have  referred  has  this  year  taken  a 
step  which  transforms  the  whole  situation.  Bent  upon 
obtaining  what  we  cannot  but  think  an  unfair  advantage 
over  its  contemporaries,  the  Daily  News  headed  its  leading 
columns  on  Monday  last  with  a  Gladstone  Birthday  article. 
“  In  a  week’s  time,”  it  said,  “  on  Monday,  the  29th  of 
“  December,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  complete  his  seventy-fifth 
“  year.”  Yes;  but  on  the  previous  Monday  it  would  have 
been  equally  true  to  say  that  he  would  complete  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  or  on  Michaelmas  Day  that 
he  would  do  so  on  that  day  three  months,  reckoning  by 
the  steady  calendar  in  preference  to  the  inconstant  moon. 
Where,  in  short,  is  this  anticipatory  process  to  end  %  What 
may  not  come  of  this  premature  firing  of  adulatory  salutes, 
this  flagrant  breach  of  the  wholesome  unwritten  convention 
that  the  St.  Gladstone  Hymnal  should  not  be  opened  till 
St.  Gladstone’s  Day  %  We  are  speaking  solely  in  the  public 
interest ;  for  the  newspapers  themselves  will  not  in  the 
least  mind  being  forestalled.  The  Daily  Neivs  cannot 
suppose  that  it  has  taken  the  bread  out  of  anybody’s 
mouth  by  that  startling  quotation  from  Macaulay’s  Essays. 
No;  we  shall  have  “the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  un- 
“  bending  Tories  ”  again  next  Monday  without  fail.  Pereant 
qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint  is  an  unchristian  sentiment 
which  the  writers  of  these  days  have  quite  outgrown.  They 
give  their  blessing  to  the  anticipators  of  their  remarks  and 
make  them  over  again  themselves. 

But,  though  we  may  plead  bad  example  and  obvious 
necessity  as  our  excuse  for  antedating  next  Monday’s 
festival  by  two  days,  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  it  in  all 
its  objectionable  details.  Little  as  the  daily  journalist  seems 
to  mind  repeating  either  himself  or  others,  it  cannot  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  public  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  we 
intend  to  bear  this  consideration  in  mind.  For  instance, 
we  had  thought  of  saying  something  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
“inexhaustible  vitality,”  and  we  had  even  sketched  out  the 
heads  of  a  few  observations  on  his  “  astonishing  powers  of 
“mind  and  body.”  But — though  it  may  be  merely  an 
instance  of  a  mysterious  mental  phenomenon,  with  which 
most  people,  we  suppose,  are  familiar — we  feel  as  if  we 
had  heard  these  phrases  before,  and  we,  therefore,  in¬ 
tentionally  avoid  being  led  by  them  into  a  line  of  reflection 
which  may — we  will  not  say  probably,  but  possibly — be 
taken  by  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  The  same  reserve  seems  proper  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  respect  of  the  aperqu  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
orator  of  extraordinary  fluency  and  animation  ;  and,  in 
short,  it  may  be  said  that  no  criticism  of  the  Prime 
Minister  considered,  if  we  may  so  consider  him  without 
irreverence,  from  the  showman’s  point  of  view,  no  descrip¬ 
tions  of  him  in  the  mere  capacity  of  a  human  marvel;  no 
eulogies  of  him  for  what  he  is  as  distinguished  from  what 
he  has  done,  could  proceed  from  us  to-day  without  exposing 
our  readers  to  a  certain  risk  of  meeting  with  them  again 
next  Monday.  By  far  the  most  hopeful  mode  of  avoiding 
this  risk  is  to  decline  all  dealings  with  the  prodigy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  personality,  and  to  confine  oneself  to  a  strict 
examination  of  the  quality  and  value  of  his  prodigious 
works.  That  is  a  line  of  country  which  a  man  has 
some  chance  of  pursuing  in  agreeable  solitude.  Moderate 
Liberals  cannot  be  expected  to  think  it  a  picturesque 
walk,  and  eveu  Radicals  do  not  seem  to  care  as  much  for 
it  as  might,  naturally  have  been  expected.  Even  our  pre¬ 
mature  worshipper  of  last  Monday  showed  a  curious  in¬ 
disposition  to  discuss  the  political  works  as  distinguished 
from  the  personal  characteristics  of  his  idol.  And  the  truth 
is,  that  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  pointing  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  national  affairs  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
country  has  certainly  and  lastingly  benefited  by  his  un¬ 
doubtedly  brilliant  career.  Even  in  that  one  department  of 
mixed  legislation  and  administration  in  which  his  claim  to 
have  well  served  his  country  is  popularly  rated  highest,  his 
work  is  not  standing  the  test  of  time.  To  invent  a  series 
of  brilliant  Budgets  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  devise  a  far- 
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sighted  fiscal  policy.  Our  present  financial  system  is  very 
largely  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  shaping,  and  that,  too,  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  steps  which  are  of  their  very  nature  irrevocable  ; 
yet  the  most  conspicuous  point  about  it  now  is  its  extreme 
and  dangerous  inelasticity.  “  Popular  ”  finance  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  point  that  it  now  seems  impossible  to 
devise  any  means  of  meeting  extraordinary  demands  of  ex¬ 
penditure  save  by  addition  to  a  tax  which  falls  wholly  on 
the  rich.  To  have  reduced  a  financial  system  to  this  con¬ 
dition  is  surely  a  better  claim  to  the  popularity  of  a 
demagogue  than  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman.  As 
to  colonial  and  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers 
hardly  care  even  to  conceal  their  inability  to  answer  the 
question,  What  great  thing  has  he  here  done  1  The  Colonies 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  deliberate  process  of  snub¬ 
bing  to  which  they  were  subject  during  the  predominance 
of  the  disintegrationist  ideas  which  flourished  in  such  rank 
luxuriance  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Administration ; 
while  as  regards  foreign  affairs  he  has  earned  the  unique, 
and  one  might  have  thought  unattainable,  distinction  of 
having  made  non-intervention  odious  and  intervention  ridi¬ 
culous.  In  domestic  legislation  his  fame  rests  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  two  great  measures,  of  which  the  latter  has 
practically  repealed  the  former,  and  has,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  provided  for  its  own  supersession  later  on — a  measure 
of  which  the  bodily  framework  is  as  perishable  as  its  deadly 
spirit  is  indestructible. 

Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  shall  hear  it  chorussed  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  is  a  great  statesman  ;  and,  if  certain  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  mind  and  body  constitute  great  states¬ 
manship,  so  he  is.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only 
great  statesman  is  he  who  does  great  things  for  a  State  and 
not  merely  wonderful  things  at  the  State’s  expense,  who 
strengthens  and  not  weakens  it,  who  safeguards  and  not 
imperils  it ;  in  a  word,  he  who,  perhaps  without  any  great 
display  of  personal  gifts,  contrives  to  lead  us  up — or  at 
any  rate  along — the  ice-slope,  instead  of  down  it,  with  a 
superb  exhibition  of  physical  and  mental  powers,  into  the 
■crevasse  of  confusion;  why,  then,  we  will  say  no  more  than 
that  present  appearances  are  not  conclusive  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  claims  to  the  title.  And  the  worst  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  criterion  of  statesmanship  above  indi¬ 
cated — surely  the  only  criterion  applicable  to  it  among  a 
community  of  reasoning  men — is  lapsing,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  into  increasing  neglect.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
man,  the  orator,  the  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders,  is 
more  and  more  tending  to  become  the  sole  object  within  the 
field  of  vision,  not  merely  of  the  gaping  idlers  at  rail¬ 
way  stations,  but  apparently  also  of  the  presumably  intel¬ 
ligent  and  educated  gentlemen  who  daily  profess  to 
instruct  the  gapers  aforesaid  as  to  whom,  what,  and  why 
they  should  admire.  They  are  informing  enough,  to  be 
sure,  about  the  “  whom  ”  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  what  and 
why  they  leave,  as  they  themselves  are  fond  of  saying, 
“  much  to  be  desired.”  Not  to  do  something  valuable,  but 
to  be  something  remarkable,  is  the  view  of  statesmanship 
which  they  are  perpetually  inculcating  upon  a  society  already 
addicted  to  fatuous  swarming  around  anybody  who  can  raise 
his  head,  by  whatever  means,  worthy  or  unworthy,  above 
the  crowd.  We  are  far  from  approving  of  the  “Anti- 
“  Gladstonian  Liturgy  ”  which  has  got  Dr.  Muir  into 
trouble  with  his  presbytery ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  his  intercession  for  the  Cabinet  shows  a  far  juster 
sense  of  the  requirements  of  Ministerial  office.  He  prays 
that  “  the  wise  among  them  ”  may  be  made  wiser,  and 
the  foolish  less  foolish  —  not  that  the  eloquent  among 
them  may  be  made  more  eloquent,  and  the  unready 
speakers  endowed  with  the  “  gift  of  the  gab  ”  more  “  gal- 
“  lopin’.”  Again,  though  a  petition  to  Providence  to  open 
the  Prime  Minister’s  eyes  “  to  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
“  aged  and  infirm,”  and  to  “  ask  him  ”  to  surrender  the 
reins  of  government  to  more  youthful  hands,  is  not  only 
irreverent  as  to  its  “  charging  part,”  but,  so  far  as  infirmity 
goes,  inaccurate  in  its  recitals,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
its  author’s  perception  of  the  fact  that  good  government 
means  wise  and  vigorous  action,  and  not  merely  excellent  talk¬ 
ing.  Of  this  fact,  however,  the  flatterers  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  appear  to  have  no  appre¬ 
ciation  whatever.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  passed  so  many  big 
sensational  Acts  of  Parliament,  no  matter  for  what  purpose 
or  with  what  success  ;  he  has  “  withered  ”  so  many  Parlia¬ 
mentary  opponents  with  “magnificent  outbursts  of  indigna- 
“  tion  ” ;  he  has  spoken  so  many  hundred  columns  of 
newspaper  report  in  so  many  hundred  hours ;  and  therefore 
he  is  the  greatest  statesman  the  country  has  ever  produced ; 


and  whether  our  affairs  are  prospering  at  home  and  abroad, 
or  whether  we  are  daily  drawing  nearer  under  his  guidance 
to  domestic  anarchy  and  Imperial  dismemberment,  is  a  point 
not  worth  considering. 


WHO  SHALL  DECIDE  ? 

IT  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  reader  of  the 
Law  Reports  that  there  has  lately  been  an  epidemic  of 
disagreement  among  juries.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
Harrison  Divorce  Case.  After  eight  days  of  conflicting 
testimony,  illustrated  or  obscured  by  the  speeches  of  opposing 
counsel,  and  after  the  usual  “  exhaustive  summing-up  from 
“  the  learned  Judge,”  the  jury  found  themselves  unable  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  conclusion  on  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Harrison 
had  misconducted  herself  with  Dr.  Page.  On  one  point, 
however,  they  were  unanimous,  and  here  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  their  unanimity  was  wonderful.  For  the  single 
proposition  to  which  these  twelve  men  would  unhesitatingly 
commit  themselves  was  that  a  husband  who  confessed  to 
having  sent  his  son  for  a  stick,  and  beaten  his  wife  with  it 
in  the  boy’s  presence,  was  not  guilty  of  cruelty.  It  is  vain 
to  lament,  though  it  is  pitiable  to  contemplate,  the  fearful 
waste  of  money  which  these  fruitless  inquiries  involve.  The 
eminent  counsel  who  conjugate  the  passive  mood  of  the  verbs 
“  retain  ”  and  “  refresh  ”  have  been  complaining  of  late 
that  business  is  slack,  and  they  are,  therefore,  unlikely  to 
feel  much  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  making  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  active.  The  genei’al  public,  so  far  as 
its  views  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  think  that  it  is  people’s 
own  fault  for  going  to  law,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
can  excite  “  cheers  and  laughter  ”  from  a  wealthy  audience 
by  advising  them  not  to  approach  the  tribunals  convention¬ 
ally  supposed  to  protect  person  and  property  in  this  country. 
Another  eight  days’  trial  ended  at  the  close  of  the  Michael¬ 
mas  sittings  in  another  failure  to  agree  on  the  part  of  the 
jury,  who  were  discharged  after  a  little  more  than  one 
hour’s  deliberation.  As  the  sum  in  dispute  is  two  thousand 
pounds,  it  seems  likely  that  a  second  hearing  of  the  case 
would  end,  like  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,  in  leaving  nothing 
for  anybody  but  the  lawyers.  It  must,  however,  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  personal  habits  of  the  late  Mr.  Lotinga 
are  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  on  which  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth.  This  certainly  does  not  arise  from  any 
lack  of  material,  for  information  is  abundantly,  and  indeed 
embarrassingly,  copious.  A  hasty  thinker  might  pardon¬ 
ably  infer  from  a  glance  at  the  evidence  adduced  on  either 
side  that  the  town  of  Sunderland  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  of  whom  one  believed  Mr.  Lotinga  to  be  a  model  of 
temperance  and  sobriety,  while  the  other  regarded  him  as 
little  better  than  a  walking  cask  of  whisky.  We  are  not 
about  to  express  any  opinion  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  any 
more  than  on  the  question  whether  Lotinga  committed 
suicide  or  was  accidentally  poisoned.  We  are  merely  con¬ 
sidering  here  the  increasing  tendency  of  juries  to  differ. 

It  is  probable  that  the  growing  length  of  trials  has  something 
to  do  with  these  unfortunate  miscarriages  of  justice.  The  way 
in  which  civil  actions  are  now  spun  out  is  simply  appalling. 
Many  people  who  would  scarcely  yet  be  called  middle-aged 
can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  rare  for  a  cause  at  Nisi 
Pi’ius  to  go  over  the  day,  and  almost  unexampled  for  it  to 
occupy  the  week.  Now  ten  days  are  considered  not  at  all 
out  of  the  common.  The  number  of  cases  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  would  get  through  in  a  sitting  is  almost 
inconceivable  to  a  modern  lawyer.  No  doubt  there  are 
more  reasons  than  one  for  this  change,  as  for  most 
others.  The  old  rules  of  evidence  were  unduly  strict,  and 
shut  out  much  which  ought  to  have  been  let  in.  Parties,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  called  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  and  thus  Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  opportunity  of 
telling  his  own  story.  So  far  we  have  improved  upon  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors,  and  we  must  not  complain  of  the 
necessary  drawbacks  which  accompany  a  useful  reform.  A 
less  tolerable  reason  is  the  increasing  prolixity  of  counsel. 
In  the  Lotinga  case  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  himself  not  the 
tersest  of  orators,  complained  of  Mr.  Waddy’s  “  tendency  to 
“  diffusiveness.”  The  Tichborne  case,  in  which  every 
hillock  was  made  a  mountain,  and  every  thistle  a  forest 
tree,  perhaps  demoralized  the  Bar,  and  may  even  have  in¬ 
fected  the  Bench.  The  license  of  cross-examination,  now 
almost  unbounded,  is  another  item  in  the  formidable  list  of 
protracting  influences.  So  is  the  habit,  much  in  vogue 
with  the  weaker  sort  of  judges,  of  reading  their  notes  of 
voluminous  evidence  to  jurors  who  have  heard  it  all  before, 
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instead  of  treating  them  to  a  lucid  summary  of  the  principal 
points.  Chief  J ustice  Cockburn,  whose  memory  was  in  its 
way  as  miraculous  as  Macaulay’s,  scarcely  ever  looked  at 
his  notes  in  summing  up.  Some  of  the  present  occupants 
of  the  Bench  hardly  ever  look  off  them.  All  these  things 
perhaps  conduce  to  puzzle  juries,  to  distract  their  minds, 
to  make  them  forget  what  is  really  essential,  and  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  masses  of  irrelevant  detail.  Then  there  is,  of 
course,  always  the  inherent  difficulty  of  getting  twelve  men 
to  agree  about  anything.  In  civil  cases  the  parties  may 
consent  to  take  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  but  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  the  one  who  thinks  himself  in  a  minority  almost 
always  objects.  They  must  be  very  simple  who  suppose  that 
real  unanimity  is  often  attained.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  either  the  numerically  weaker, 
or  the  less  obstinate  section,  ultimately  gives  way  to  the 
others.  Bills  are  found  by  a  grand  jury,  which  generally 
consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  if  twelve  are 
agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  found,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  modification  of  this  principle  might  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  petty  juries. 

Her  Majesty’s  Judges  have  recently  set  a  very  bad 
example  to  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  jurors.  A  point  of  criminal  law  heard 
before  five  of  them  has  caused  them  to  be  divided,  three 
against  two  and  two  against  three.  That,  however,  is  by 
no  means  all.  The  Lord  Ciiief  Justice,  who  heads  the 
majority,  declared  that  on  what  seemed  a  very  simple 
question  the  difference  of  opinion  was  absolutely  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  and  that  neither  side  could  even  understand  the 
view  taken  by  the  other.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state 
briefly  the  facts  which  have  produced  such  an  extraordinary 
chaos  of  authority.  The  agent  of  an  Insurance  Company 
was  convicted  at  Grantham  Quarter  Sessions  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  by  false  pretences.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  agent,  Powell  by  name,  had  collected  from 
one  Vellam  the  premium  on  a  life-policy,  and  had  put  the 
money  into  his  own  pocket,  informing  the  Company  that  it 
had  not  been  paid.  The  Company  therefore  treated  the 
policy  as  lapsed.  But  Powell  had  the  impudence  to  call 
again  on  Vellam  the  next  year,  and  demand  the  premium 
which  would  then  have  been  due.  Vellam  had  not  the 
money,  and  requested  Powell  to  come  a  little  later.  Powell 
came  after  the  days  of  grace  for  payment  had  expired,  and 
took  something  from  Vellam  on  account,  saying  that  that 
would  be  enough  to  preserve  the  policy.  Vellam,  of  course, 
did  not  know  that  the  policy  had  lapsed  the  previous  year. 
On  this  evidence  Lord  Coleridge,  Baron  Huddleston, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  are  certain  that  Powell  made 
a  false  representation  of  existing  facts,  while  Mr.  Justice 
Grove  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  are  equally  positive 
that  he  did  not.  The  case  of  the  resident  in  Oxford, 
not  a  member  of  the  University,  Avho  was  held  guilty 
of  a  false  pretence  because  he  had  gone  in  a  cap  and  gown 
to  order  goods  of  a  tradesman  on  credit  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  judgment  given  by  the  majority,  as  also 
perhaps  is  the  thing  called  common  sense.  But  if  judges, 
who  know  the  law  and  must  give  their  reasons,  can  thus  be 
hopelessly  at  loggerheads,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  juries, 
who  may  be  guided  by  anything,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  that 
comes  into  their  heads  1  Who  knows  but  what  some  of  the 
jurors  in  Lotinga  v.  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance 
Company  may  have  thought  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
defendants  to  find  out  what  Lotinga’s  habits  were  before 
they  insured  liis  life,  and  not  to  bother  respectable  men  of 
business  with  the  matter  afterwards  %  No  outsider  can 
guess  what  passes  when  a  jury  retires.  Once,  as  we  know, 
lots  were  drawn  to  decide  whether  a  man  was  guilty  of 
murder.  Once,  as  tradition  has  it,  a  jury  returned  after  a 
long  absence,  when  one  of  them,  angrily  addressing  the 
judge,  said,  “  My  lord,  am  I  the  foreman  of  this  here  jury, 
“  or  am  I  not  ?  ”  Mr.  Carlyle’s  diplomatic  treatment  of  the 
recalcitrant  juror  is  an  admirable  instance  of  genius  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  small  things  (and  persons).  But  even 
the  most  highly  intelligent  and  thoroughly  conscientious 
juries  may  well  be  confused  by  the  manner  in  which  com¬ 
plicated  cases  are  sometimes  put  before  them. 


THE  ANARCHIST  TRIAL. 

THERE  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Anarchist  trial  at  Leipsic  so  far  as  two  at  least  of 
the  prisoners  were  concerned.  The  chief  organizer  of 


the  Niederwald  plot  made  scarcely  any  attempt  to  hide 
his  guilt,  and  the  only  question  was  as  to  which  of  his 
two  principal  accomplices  was  to  be  deemed  the  guilty  in¬ 
strument  of  his  designs.  Reinsdorf’s  conviction,  in  other 
words,  was  certain ;  and  that  either  Rupsch  or  Kuechler 
would  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold  was  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  also.  But  whether  Rupsch  would  destroy  Kuechler, 
or  Kuechler  Rupsch,  appeared  a  doubtful  point.  These 
two  prisoners  competed  eagerly  throughout  the  trial  for 
the  credit  and  immunity  of  the  “  repentant  conspirator.” 
Each  strove  hard  to  convince  the  Court  that  it  was  he  and 
not  the  other  whose  heart  or  conscience  had  failed  him 
before  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  and  through  whose 
instrumentality  it  was  that  the  explosion  at  the  Nieder¬ 
wald  ceremony  had  been  prevented.  Considering,  more¬ 
over,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  incriminatory  evidence  of  the 
whole  gang  had  been  derived  from  these  two  criminals,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Court  would  be  almost  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  believing  either  one  or  the  other.  With  an  eco¬ 
nomy,  however,  in  the  use  of  materials  of  proof  which  might 
perhaps  be  imitated  with  some  advantage  in  our  own  State 
trials,  the  Court  appears  to  have  decided  that  the  evidence 
of  Rupsch  and  Kuechler  was  in  some  respects  superfluous, 
and  that,  as  it  was  possible  to  convict  both  them  and 
Reinsdorf  on  the  testimony  of  Palm  alone  (or  at  least  on 
his  testimony  supported  by  the  two  former  men’s  confession 
of  their  original  complicity  in  the  plot),  it  was  unnecessary 
to  regard  either  Rupsch  or  Kuechler  as  a  credible  witness 
on  any  other  point  than  his  own  guilt.  In  other  words,  the 
Court  believed  both  of  them  when  testifying  to  their  prepa¬ 
rations  for  blowing  up  the  Imperial  procession,  and  believed 
neither  of  them  when  alleging  their  successful  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime.  This  eclectic  mode  of 
dealing  with  evidence  is,  of  course,  not  quitein  conformity  with 
English  notions,  but  to  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  the  demeanour  of  the  two  approvers  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  measure  the  probabilities  of  its 
practical  justice.  All  one  can  say  is,  that  there  is  no  primd 
facie,  unlikelihood  in  the  assumption  that  both  Rupsch  and 
Kuechler  were  telling  the  truth  in  their  accusations  against 
each  other,  and  lying  when  they  endeavoured  to  screen 
themselves;  and  that  the  Court  which  saw  and  heard  both 
witnesses  may  have  been  justified  in  concluding  that  this  not 
improbable  assumption  might,  in  fact,  be  safely  acted  upon. 
This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  actual  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Reinsdorf,  Rupsch,  and  Kuechler  have  all  three 
been  sentenced  to  death,  Holzhauer  and  Bachmann  to 
ten  years’  imprisonment,  while  three  other  prisoners — 
Rheinbach,  Sohngen,  and  Tollner  have  been  acquitted. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  derived  much  profit  from  the 
reflections  of  the  various  commentators  who  have  moralized 
over  the  incident.  Indeed  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  any  profit,  in  the  sense  of  information  at  once  true 
and  new,  is  to  be  extracted  from  it  at  all,  the  contrary 
opinion  having,  as  it  appears  to  us,  no  other  basis  to  rest 
upon  save  the  very  common,  but  wholly  superstitious,  belief 
that  all  political  incidents  of  a  certain  magnitude  are  in¬ 
structive.  If  a  man  commits  an  ordinary  murder,  and, 
being  detected,  is  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  therefor, 
we  very  reasonably  find  nothing  particular  to  say  about  the 
matter.  Similarly  with  theft  and  its  punishment,  the  moral 
of  which  has  found  its  complete  and  final  expression  in  an 
immortal  distich  ending  with  the  word  “  prison.”  And  so 
of  other  equally  familiar  crimes.  It  is  singular,  therefore, 
that  nowadays,  when  political  assassination  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  commit  it  have  become  offences  almost  as  common 
as  petty  larceny,  it  should  still  be  thought  incumbent  on  the 
instructors  of  the  public  to  cudgel  their  brains  for  some¬ 
thing  novel  and  profound  to  say  about  any  latest  example 
of  the  crime.  Nor  can  the  practice  lay  claim  to  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  many  other  absurdities;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
essentially  and  evidently  a  mischievous  one.  The  perpetual 
desire  to  say  something  new  where  everything  that  is  true 
has  been  said  many  times  before  must  inevitably  lead  a 
writer  into  saying  something  which  is  either  not  true  or  of 
which  the  truth  is  doubtful ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
much  of  the  newspaper  moralizings  on  the  late  anarchist 
trial  as  belonging  to  the  latter  category.  The  process  by 
which  the  true  but  not  new  has  passed  into  the  new 
(or  less  old)  but  not  (or  only  doubtfully)  true  may  be 
traced  in  certain  of  these  comments  with  curious  exac¬ 
titude.  First,  for  instance,  we  read  that  the  trial  has 
made  English  newspaper  correspondents  “  feel  very  vividly 
“  what  a  huge  amount  of  festering  discontent  there 
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“  is  beneath  the  surface  of  German  society.”  But  then, 
recollecting  no  doubt  that  other  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dents  have  been  made  to  feel  this  before,  and,  as  their 
manner  is,  have  expressed  the  feeling  through  the  electric 
telegraph,  our  moralist  perceives  that  he  must  be  ori¬ 
ginal  or  die.  He  therefore  adds  that  the  trial  “affords 
“  a  new  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  the  Germairs 
“  have  outgrown  their  political  institutions  and  that  the 
“  theoretical  freedom  of  their  paper  Constitution  is  not 
“  enough  for  them.”  Well,  to  be  sure,  their  paper  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  confer  upon  them  the  privilege  of  blowing  up 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite;  nor  could  it  possibly  be  so 
revised  as  to  bring  this  within  the  franchises  of  the  “capable 
“  citizen.”  But  if  what  is  meant  is  that  German  anarchists 
take  to  dynamite  as  a  protest  against  a  political  regime  which 
pretends  to  be  liberal,  but  is  really  oppressive,  we  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  disputing  this  proposition  by  the 
circumstance  that  its  author  himself  contradicts  it  a  few 
sentences  further  on.  He  therein  fully  admits  that  the  dis¬ 
content  of  the  German  anarchist  is  not  political  but  social 
in  its  origin,  and  that  the  mildest  possible  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  would  fail  to  satisfy  him  so  long  as  it  remained  a 
government  based  upon  those  social  principles  which  all 
civilized  States  have  hitherto  upheld.  In  further  pursuit  of 
the  moral  our  moralist  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  effect  of  the 
Socialist  Law  of  1878  has  been  to  aggravate  in  various  ways 
the  mischief  at  which  it  is  aimed,  and  that  the  police  who 
in  administering  it  “  hunt  anarchists  from  one  town  to 
“  another,”  merely  drive  them  to  desperation,  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  continually  enlarged  opportunities 
for  the  wider  diffusion  of  their  revolutionary  views.  And 
if  this  means  anything  more  than  that  the  repressive 
system  instituted  by  the  law  of  1878  is  unintelligently  and 
provocatively  administered — a  point  upon  which  we  express 
no  opinion — if,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  intended  for  a  reflection 
upon  the  principle  and  policy  of  that  law  itself,  it  is  one  of 
those  observations  of  which  the  value  is  far  too  problematical 
to  make  it  worth  while  either  to  deliver  or  to  consider  them. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  is  generally  speaking  so  gratuitous  as 
the  pretension  of  foreigners  to  decide  how  far  a  State  ought 
to  go  in  the  endeavour  by  administrative  measures  to 
suppress  or  break  up  the  combinations  of  persons  known  or 
believed  to  entertain  violent  designs  against  that  State, 
and  how  far  it  may  with  wisdom  allow  such  movements  to 
proceed  unmolested  until  they  bear  fruit  in  overt  acts.  It 
is  a  question  of  practical  policy  upon  which  theoretical 
commonplaces  afford  no  real  enlightenment  whatever.  To 
assert,  as  if  it  were  a  universal  and  self-evident  truth,  that 
actual  conspirators  should  be  left  to  conspire  for  fear  lest 
the  endeavour  to  anticipate  them  should  convert  potential 
into  actual  conspirators,  is  absurd.  Equally  absurd  is  it  to 
contend  that,  because  a  repressive  system  does  not  succeed 
in  stamping  out  conspiracy  altogether,  it  therefore  stands 
self-condemned  as  contributory  to  the  very  evil  which  it 
has  merely  failed  to  extirpate.  The  theory  that  Reinsdorf 
and  his  accomplices  were  driven  by  police  persecution  to 
devise  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  is  a 
theory  only  ;  the  fact  that  Germany  contains  many  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Reinsdorf,  who  do  not  need  any  per¬ 
secution  to  impel  them  to  similar  projects,  is  as  well- 
ascertained  as  any  fact  can  be.  Whether  the  certain  game 
of  “hunting out”  men  of  this  type  is  to  be  outweighed 
by  the  hypothetical  risk  of  driving  some  of  them  to  des¬ 
peration  is  a  point  upon  which  a  German  administrator 
is  obviously  a  much  better  judge  than  an  English  news¬ 
paper  Correspondent.  And  there  are,  moreover,  special 
reasons  why  Englishmen  should  cultivate  modesty  on  this 
subject.  With  the  general  assent  of  all  but  an  insignificant 
English  party,  we  are  applying  a  severely  coercive  system 
of  repression  to  our  own  anarchists  in  Ireland.  Its 
success,  though,  as  we  believe,  considerable,  is  far  from 
complete  ;  but  we  certainly  should  not  attach  much  value  to 
the  opinion  of  any  foreign  critic  who  assured  us  that  the 
present  activity  of  Irish  conspiracy  is  due  to  the  vexatious 
and  tyrannical  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act. 


THE  YEAR. 

T  home  the  history  of  the  year,  which  is  now  within  a  few 
days  of  its  end,  has  contained  a  parody  of  the  agitation  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  but  in  other  respects' 
it  has  been  dull.  The  country  has  been  asked  to  believe  that 
its  rights  were  in  some  danger  from  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  An  agitation  was  begun  and  promoted  with  much  show 
of  vigour;  hut,  a3  it  has  happily  been  proved,  without  the 


least  necessity.  Abroad  and  in  the  Colonies  the  end  has  been 
less  fortunate.  The  difficulties  of  the  position  in  Egypt  were  as 
easily  called  forth  as  demonstrations  against  the  Lords,  but  they 
were  less  easily  dismissed.  They  are  still  with  us  as  a  source  of 
danger.  The  Colonies  have  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
attention,  in  some  cases  by  demands  on  the  Home  Government 
which  are  highly  inconvenient  to  a  Colonial  Oifice  working  in  the 
cold  shade  of  what  is  hnown  as  Lord  Derby’s  good  sense,  in  others 
by  their  sufferings  under  the  consequences  of  former  surrenders 
on  the  part  of  the  mother-country  to  disorder  and  violence.  In 
Europe  the  year  has  been  quiet,  and  the  greatest  of  living  states¬ 
men  has  been  apparently  successful  in  providing  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace,  though  the  general  prosperity  was  disturbed  by 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  which  in  some  cases  assumed  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  The  quarrel  between  France  and  China  has  dragged 
on  in  a  state  of  informal  war.  Socialism  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  busy ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  political  dangers  which 
threaten  the  immediate  future  are  at  least  superficially  less  serious 
than  they  have  frequently  seemed  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  agitation  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  designed  by  its  promoters  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  itself,  and  to  lead  to  changes  of  the  widest 
character.  As  far  as  its  avowed  objects  are  concerned,  it  was  a 
complete  failure,  but  it  was  not  therefore  an  insignificant  event. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  show  that 
an  attempt  to  overhear  one  House  of  Parliament  by  popular 
clamour  could  be  successfully  resisted  even  when  it  was  mado  by 
a  Prime  Minister  who  had  the  support  of  a  powerful  majority  in 
the  Commons.  The  Representation  of  the  People  Bill,  to  give  it 
its  official  title,  had  a  prosperous,  though  not  a  rapid,  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  wa3  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  29th  of  February  in  a  speech  in  which  he  dwelt 
much  on  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was  a  measure  of  enfranchisement 
and  not  of  disenfranchisement — a  feature  destined  to  he  made  very 
prominent  in  Ministerial  speeches  as  a  reason  for  not  dealing  at 
once  with  Redistribution.  The  extension  of  the  sufi'rage  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Bill  was  certainly  on  a  most  liberal  scale. 
Every  existing  suffrage  was  extended — with  the  exception  of 
faggot  votes,  which  were  at  least  not  diminished  —  and  the 
electoral  right  was  conferred  on  several  new  classes.  In  the  Com¬ 
mons  the  Conservative  Opposition  tried  to  carry  amendments 
meant  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Bill  until  Redistribution  was 
provided  for,  or  to  confine  it  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  hind  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  overgrown  representation  of  Ireland.  None  of 
these  various  attempts  proved  successful,  and  a  coalition  of  senti¬ 
mentalists  who  tried  to  confer  a  vote  on  certain  classes  of  women 
failed  as  completely.  Having  been  introduced  on  the  29th  of 
February,  the  Bill  was  read  for  the  second  time  on  the  9th  of 
April,  and  for  the  third  on  the  27th  of  June.  On  the  7th  of  the 
following  July  it  was  read  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  next  night  its  fate  was  settled.  The  Peers  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  Bill  until  they  had  some  security  as  to  the 
character  of  the  measure  of  Redistribution  which  must  necessarily 
follow.  This  resolution  once  taken,  the  Peers  adhered  to  it  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session. 

Even  at  the  brief  distance  of  rather  less  than  six  months  the 
action  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  at  this  crisis  has  become  un¬ 
intelligible,  if  their  words  are  any  guide  to  their  motives.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  they  have  done  precisely  what  the  Lords  asked 
them  to  do,  and  it  therefore  appears  a  self-evident  proposition  that 
they  might  have  done  it  when  first  asked.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  declared,  one  and  all,  that 
the  action  of  the  Lords  must  be  vigorously  resisted  as  an  unheard- 
of  encroachment  on  the  traditional  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  called  a  meeting  of  his  party 
on  the  10th  of  July  and  announced  that,  after  an  outrage  of  this 
kind,  his  Ministry  had  no  resource  but  to  huddle  up  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  to  prepare  for  another  meeting  of  the  House  in  the 
autumn.  This  method  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  was  the 
more  acceptable  to  Ministers  that  all  other  measures  had  been  de¬ 
layed  on  account  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  the  work  of  the  IIouso 
was  so  hopelessly  behindhand,  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  through  with  it  under  any  circumstances.  Theoreticallv 
the  position  taken  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party  was,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  transgressed  the  unwritten  but  tacitly  under¬ 
stood  constitutional  law  hv  which  the  Peers  are  bound" to  yield 
even  against  their  own  interests  and  convictions  to  the  will  of  the 
country  as  expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  On  these 
grounds  the  Ministry  declined  to  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  disso¬ 
lution.  They  prelerred  to  reintroduce  the  measure  in  an  Autumn 
Session,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare  for  carrying  it  through  then  by 
organizing  great  popular  demonstrations  to" overawe  the  Peers.  By 
the  time  that  Parliament  had  met  again  Ministers  had  seen  cause 
to  modify  their  constitutional  theories. 

The  character  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Lords  were  to  he 
persuaded  that  they  had  gone  too  far  was  shown  before  the  Houses 
broke  up.  On  the  21st  of  July  an  imposing  demonstration  of  the 
“  people  ”  was  attempted  on  the  Embankment  aud  in  Hyde  Park. 
Several  thousand  persons  were  collected  by  various  means  and 
conducted  through  some  of  the  busiest  parts  of  London,  much  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  traffic.  They  carried  banners,  and 
listened  to  speeches  very  full  of  Radical  sentiments  and  threats 
against  the  Lords.  The  whole  affair  was  very  orderly,  but  as  a 
political  demonstration  it  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  obvious 
indifference  of  the  demonstrators  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Through- 
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out  August,  September,  and  the  earlier  part  of  October  meetings 
of  the  same  kind  were  held  all  over  the  country  to  listen  to  the 
same  sort  of  language.  As  far  as  the  speeches  of  the  orators  went, 
it  did  really  look  as  if  something  very  serious  was  brewing,  and 
for  a  time  the  Liberal  leaders  were  divided  into  the  moderate  men 
who  proposed  to  mend  the  Lords  and  the  thoroughgoing  men  who 
proposed  to  end  them.  Bui  it  became  obvious  before  long  that 
the  desire  to  fight  was  almost  confined  to  the  general  stall'  of  the 
party.  The  mass  of  the  country  could  not  be  got  to  see  that  it 
was  the  same  thing  to  refuse  to  pass  any  Reform  Bill,  as  the  Lords 
had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  and  to  refuse  to  extend  the  suffrage 
before  the  details  of  a  Redistribution  scheme  were  settled.  It  got, 
in  short,  very  obvious  that  the  Ministerial  party  were  playing  at 
being  in  1831,  and  that  they  knew  it,  and  the  game  soon  began  to 
look  a  little  foolish.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  down  to  Scotland  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  naturally 
shown  by  an  admiring  constituency  to  a  popular  leader  who  is 
also  an  effective  speaker.  His  speeches  produced  all  their  usual 
effect  on  their  audience  ;  hut — and  that  is  also  the  common  fate  of 
his  orations — they  failed  to  produce  a  proporiionate  effect  on  the 
reader.  As  the  country  does  not  consist  wholly  of  Midlothian,  the 
readers  were  in  a  considerable  majority.  When  he  had"  said  his 
say,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  making  most  clear  was  that 
he  was  far  from  being  so  hostile  to  a  compromise  as  his  pugnacious 
and  irresponsible  lieutenants.  The  action  of  the  Conservatives, 
who  refused  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  did  something  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  Liberals.  A  number  of  demonstrations 
were  held  in  support  of  the  Lords,  and  they  were  every  whit  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  Liberal  gatherings.  For  the  most  part  these 
party  shows  were  conducted  in  an  orderly  way  on  both  sides— the 
chief  exception  bei-  g  the  conduct  of  the  Liberals  at  Birmingham, 
where  a  Conservative  meeting  was  broken  up  by  roughs  A  sub¬ 
sequent  inquiry,  both  legal  and  Parliamentary,  into  this  story  pro¬ 
duced  abundant  evidence  that  forgery  and  bullying  are  familiar 
methods  of  political  warfare  in  Birmingham. 

The  Autumn  Session  opened  on  the  23rd  of  October,  amid  a 
chorus  of  assertions  from  the  most  approved  Liberal  organs  that 
the  Lords  must  be  made  to  surrender.  The  Bill  was  read  for  the 
second  time  on  the  6th  of  November,  when  the  Conservative 
party  reassumed  its  old  position.  By  means  of  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Stanhope  for  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  again  demanded  that  Redistribution  should  accompany  an 
extension  of  the  Franchise.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  140  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Bill  was  again 
carried  up  to  the  Lords.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly 
announced  to  the  House,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  everybody 
except  the  Radicals,  that  his  Ministry  had  finally  decided  to  do 
what  they  had  asserted  in  J  uly  and  ever  since  that  they  never 
could  do.  They  were  prepared  to  give  the  Lords  the  security 
demanded  as  to  the  Redistribution  Bill.  As  it  was  worded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  course  taken  by  the  Ministry  was  this — they 
were  prepared,  provided  they  could  obtain  a  security  as  to  the 
passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  to  submit  their  scheme  of  redis¬ 
tribution  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  In  statements  of  this 
kind  much  depends  on  which  clause  is  put  first.  Practically,  the 
arrangement  arrived  at  was  that  the  Ministry  would  draw  up  the 
Redistribution  Bill  in  conference  with  the  Conservative  leaders, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  ideas.  As  soon  as  the  main  lines  of 
the  Bill  had  been  settled,  it  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  current 
Autumn  Session,  and  the  Lords  were  to  pass  the  Franchise  Bill 
through  all  its  stnges.  As  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  known, 
the  already  languid  public  interest  in  the  question  died  out  wholly. 
A  few  Radicals  made  a  disturbance,  and  put  their  leaders  to  the 
trouble  of  proving  that  to  yield  and  to  surrender  are  quite  different 
things.  The  country  at  large  was  singularly  tranquil  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a  Redistribution  Bill  on  the  1st  of  December, 
which  will  produce  a  thoroughly  revolutionary  change  in'  the 
machinery  of  English  political  life.  This  measure  will  establish 
something  very  like  equal  electoral  districts  and  one  member  con¬ 
stituencies.  Whatever  name  may  be  given  to  the  manipulation 
carried  out,  it  will  practically  abolish  the  old  distinction  between 
boroughs  and  counties.  Sweeping  as  the  Bill  is,  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  their  combined  action 
will  make  opposition  nearly  useless  unless  some  very  unforeseen 
change  takes  place  in  the  next  few  months.  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney  found  it  necessary  to  resign  office  on  learning  that  his 
party  were  not  going  to  make  Proportional  Representation  part  of 
their  Redistribution  plan.  The  world  which  has  never  been  able 
to  understand  the  neat  machinery  for  drawing  the  teeth  of  universal 
suffrage  which  Mr.  Hare  built,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  inconsistently 
admired,  heard  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  retirement  with  respectful 
astonishment. 

It  is  perhaps  a  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  Egyptian  affairs 
as  foreign  at  the  stage  things  have  now  got  to.  For  all  prae  deal 
purposes,  that  country  is  now  part  of  the  British  Empire,  although 
there  is  a  deeply-rooted  objection  in  certain  quarters  to  recognize 
the  facts.  Whatever  the  undefined  position  of  Egypt  may  be,  it 
has  directly  and  indirectly  been  of  more  interest  to  England  than 
any  part  of  its  recognized  dominions.  It  has  employed  a  con¬ 
siderable  British  force,  it  has  caused  some  of  the  liveliest  debates 
in  the  House  during  last  Session,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
diplomatic  discussions  with  other  European  Powers.  When  the 
year  began  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  was  fresh,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  his  army  in  El  Obeid  had  just  made  it  clear  to 
everybody  that  the  Mahdi  was  a  formidable  enemy.  In  presence 
of  this  disaster  the  Ministry  had  taken  the  course  which  seems 


always  to  suggest  itself  to  them  in  a  difficult  moment.  They 
prepared  to  give  up  everything  which  in  the  present  case  would, 
they  might  reasonably  feel,  be  all  the  easier  because  the  necessary 
sacrifices  would  be  borne  by  Egypt  and  not  by  England.  They 
therefore  ordered,  or,  in  diplomatic  language,  advised,  the  Khedive 
to  surrender  the  Soudan.  Their  plan  was  that  all  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  south  of  Wady  Haifa  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  Soudan  should  be  left  to  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers,  who 
seemed  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  a  brave  race  struggling 
for  freedom.  The  withdrawal  waseasierto  propose  than  to  effect. 
Egypt  had  numerous  garrisons  in  the  Soudan,  extending  almost  as 
far  south  a3  the  Lakes.  It  had  also  soldiers,  who  were  attacked 
by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi’s  named  Osman  Digna,  in  the  towns 
ef  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  which  are  upon  the  road  from  Suakim,  a 
Red  Sea  port,  to  Berber,  on  the  Nile.  To  save  these  men,  their 
families,  and  the  traders  who  lived  in  their  cantonments  was 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  Government  which  ordered  their  retreat. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  prepared  to  discharge  this  unwillingly 
enough  and  as  late  as  it  could.  Early  in  January  it  thought  it 
had  found  a  man  who  would  take  the  Soudan  difficulty  off’  its 
hands.  General  Gordon,  who  has  all  his  Ike  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  great  things  with  small  means,  was  at  that  time  under 
an  engagement  to  proceed  to  the  Congo  in  the  service  of  the 
International  Association.  The  War  Office  had  just  insisted  on 
his  resignation,  and  he  had  given  it  in,  when  the  Ministry  found 
themselves  in  want  of  a  man  who  would  devote  himself  to  a 
dangerous  task  and  who  would  ask  little.  They  therefore  begged 
General  Gordon  to  undertake  the  duty  of  withdrawing  the 
Egyptian  garrisons,  and  he  left  England  on  the  18th  of  January. 
Before  anything  could  be  known  as  to  his  success,  things 
had  come  to  a  crisis  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  On  the  4th  of 
February  a  nondescript  Egyptian  force,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  policemen,  and  commanded  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
Khedive's  service,  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  Osman  Digna’s  Arabs 
while  marching  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sinkat.  This  disaster  made  it 
obvious  that,  unless  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  England,  the 
garrisons  would  fall.  The  Ministry  more  than  once  expressed  its 
annoyance  at  the  obstinacy  of  Tewfik  Bey,  the  Circassian  officer 
in  command  at  Sinkat,  who  preferred  an  honourable  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  a  convenient  treason.  At  l  ist,  however,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  made  some  action  necessary.  It  came  too  late 
to  save  Tewfik,  who  perished  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  besiegiug  army  when  want  of  pro¬ 
visions  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town  any  longer.  The 
English  forces  did  not  begin  to  collect  at  Suakim  till  the  21st  of 
February,  ten  days  after  the  disaster  of  the  Sinkat  garrison.  They 
did,  however,  revenge  that  misfortune  by  the  now  needless 
slaughter  of  some  thousands  of  “  the  brave  race  fighting  for 
freedom  ”  who  had  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathy. 
Ou  the  29th  of  February  and  the  13th  of  March  two  engagements 
were  fought  by  the  English  expedition  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham. 
On  both  occasions  superiority  in  arms  and  discipline  gave  the 
Europeans  a  crushing  advantage  over  an  enemy  who  certainly 
showed  an  unsurpassable  bravery.  The  British  troops  made  a 
useless  march  to  Tokar,  and  then  re-embarked,  leaving  a  handful 
of  men  at  Suakim  to  continue  skirmishing  with  Osman  Digna. 

On  the  day  that  the  Sinkat  expedition  began  to  collect  at 
Suakim  General  Gordon  reached  Khartoum,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Stewart.  lie  began  by  measures  which  were  excellently 
adapted  to  make  his  administration  acceptable,  by  burning  the 
registers  of  taxation,  destroying  instruments  of  punishment,  and 
releasing  prisoners.  These  steps  produced,  as  might  be  supposed, 
no  small  enthusiasm,  and  for  a  time  all  seemed  to  be  going  very 
well.  Unluckily  the  men  who  had  to  be  influenced  if  the  Khartoum 
garrison  was  to  be  withdrawn  iu  peace  were  very  indifferent  to 
these  things.  The  Mahdi  and  his  followers  were  not  touched  by 
benefits  conferred  on  the  shopkeepers  of  Khartoum,  and  they  soon 
hemmed  the  General  in.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  English  officer 
was  not  the  man  to  make  his  work  any  easier  for  himself.  In 
undertaking  to  withdraw  the  Soudan  garrisons  General  Gordon 
seems  to  have  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  to  withdraw  them 
all  in  perfect  safety,  and  to  leave  a  settled  Government  behind. 
The  Ministerial  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  General  was  to 
serve  the  garrisons  if  he  could — if  not  to  make  a  hasty  try, 
and  then  save  himself;  and  if  he  could  establish  a  lasting 
Government  without  offendiug  Exeter  Hall,  to  do  it ;  but  if  not,  to 
patch  up  a  makeshift,  and  come  away.  When  the  divergence 
became  obvious,  General  Gordon  acted  as  he  generally  has  done; 
he  did  what  .seemed  right  in  a  high-handed  way,  and  stood  his 
ground. 

General  Gordon  convinced  himself  at  once  that  no  Government 
could  exist  in  the  Soudan  which  did  not  recognize  the  lawfulness 
of  slavery.  He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  disturb  existing  rights  of  ownership  in 
slaves.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed  that  the  Governments  of 
England  and  of  Egypt  should  agree  to  the  appointment  of  Zebehr 
Pasha,  formerly  well  known  as  a  slave-hunter,  to  be  governor  of 
the  Soudan.  The  proclamation  was  not  approved  of,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  accepted.  While  means  of  government  weie 
refused  him  in  this  way,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
increased  daily.  The  Mahdi,  conscious  that  he  is  a  Prophet  of 
God,  flatly  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Emir  of 
Kordofan,  and  attacked  Khartoum.  The  garrison  of  the  town 
proved  cowardly  and  sometimes  treacherous,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Gordon  could 
withdraw  the  people  he  was  sent  to  save  from  the  posts  in  the 
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Soudan,  and  began  to  be  an  open  question  whether  lie  could  hold 
Khartoum  itself  against  the  Mahdi.  Before  long  he  was  closely 
shut  up  in  the  city.  Since  he  has  been  in  that  position  the  infor¬ 
mation  received  about  him  has  come  mainly  through  native 
sources,  and  has  consequently  for  the  most  part  been  scanty  and 
untrustworthy.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  has  succeeded  in 
communicating  with  Cairo,  and  once  Mr.  Power,  who  held  the 
post  of  British  Vice-Consul  at  Khartoum,  and  who  was  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  was  also  able  to  forward  a  long  report  to 
liis  employers.  From  these  different  sources  it  was  learnt  that 
the  General  had  made  at  least  his  share  of  England's  work  in 
Egypt  highly  honourable  to  his  country.  By  issuing  a  forced 
paper  currency,  by  improvising  a  fleet  for  river  service,  by  striking 
where  he  could  strike,  and  by  avoiding  action  when  it  required  any 
considerable  exercise  of  courage  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers,  he  has 
been  able  to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  and  even  to  provision 
the  town.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  Parliamentary  Session, 
however,  it  had  become  certain  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  hold 
his  ground. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  a  British  officer,  even 
one  who  had  gained  less  admiration  for  his  genius  and  his  cha¬ 
racter  than  General  Gordon,  to  his  fate  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  an  expedition  to  relieve  him  had  been  seen  to  he  in¬ 
evitable  by  tlie  middle  of  the  year.  The  Ministry  hesitated  and 
wavered,  as  it  has  done  all  through,  and  refused  to  bind  itself  to 
anything  very  definite  in  Parliament.  It  waited  to  see  whether 
Gordon  would  come  away  alone,  or  conquer  his  difficulties  in  some 
unforeseen  way.  It  made  a  diplomatic  attempt  to  get  help  from 
Abyssinia,  and  only  prepared  to  do  the  work  in  the  one  effectual 
fashion  when  it  was  very  late  ;  but  at  last  it  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  expedition.  After  much  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Suakitn  and  Berber  route  or  of  the  Nile,  it  was 
decided  to  choose  the  latter.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  has  the  good 
fortune  always  to  agree  with  the  Ministry  of  the  day',  or  always 
to  persuade  them,  was  appointed  to  lead,  in  place  of  the  officer 
in  command  in  Egypt,  who  happened  not  to  he  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  War  Office.  He  left  England  on  the  31st  of 
August,  aud  began  to  organize  the  expedition  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  vigour  and  his  usual  costly  thoroughness.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  engaged  in  struggling  through  the  Nile 
cataracts';  and  though  the  troops,  or  part  of  them,  may  reach 
Khartoum,  the  date  named  for  their  arrival  is  daily  put  further 
and  further  off.  Whatever  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  i3  to  he,  it  will  certainly  he  recorded  in  its  history  that 
it  was  prepared  regardless  of  expense.  The  British  Empire  has 
been  ransacked  for  boatmen  and  carriers,  special  vessels  have  been 
built,  and  creature-comforts  have  been  provided  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale.  As  the  advance  began  iu  October,  it  was  reported 
that  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power,  the  only  two  Englishmen 
who  were  serving  with  General  Gordon,  had  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Dongola  by  the  river.  The  report,  which  was  at 
last  fully  confirmed,  was  of  bad  omen  for  the  success  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  since  it  could  not  be  believed  that  General  Gordon  would 
have  sent  his  only  trustworthy  lieutenants  out  of  Khartoum  un¬ 
less  he  had  had  reason  to  foresee  the  approaching  fall  of  the  town. 

The  political  history  of  England  in  Egypt  has  kept  step  with  the 
military'.  The  action  of  the  Ministry  iu  both  kinds  of  operation 
has  this  much  in  common,  that  something  is  obviously  being  done, 
but  nobody  knows  exactly  what  or  to  wbat  end.  As  regards  the 
purely  internal  position  of  Egypt,  the  English  Government  has 
left  it  unchanged.  The  Khedive  reigns,  and  hi3  Premier  governs 
under  orders  from  London.  In  January,  when  the  surrender  of 
the  Soudan  was  forced  on  Tewfik,  his  Premier,  Oherif  Pasha,  re¬ 
signed  ;  but  a  successor  who  would  administer  with  reasonable 
docility  was  found  in  Nubar  Pasha.  This  Oriental  statesman  has 
contrived  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  anomalous  post  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  though  not  altogether  without  an 
occasional  dispute  with  his  English  masters  or  colleagues. 

Much  more  difficulty  has  been  found  in  conducting  the  inter¬ 
national  questions  arising  out  of  the  position  of  Egypt.  Iu  spring 
and  summer  the  Ministry  were  engaged  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
tome  to  an  understanding  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  debt.  A  Conference  was  held  in  London 
without  result.  Before  it  could  meet,  long  negotiations  had  to 
be  carried  on  with  France,  which  has  always  shown  an  invincible 
dislike  either  to  recognize  the  permanent  establishment  of  England 
in  Egypt  or  to  agree  to  any  reduction  of  interest  on  the  debt. 
When  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
diplomatic  labour  had  been  in  vain.  Although  this  country 
had  consented  to  fix  a  date  for  its  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  and 
had  also  promised  to  help  the  treasury,  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  declined  to  accept  the  proposed  reduction,  aud  some  of 
them  attempted  to  travel  beyond  the  accepted  limits  of  discussion 
by  introducing  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  quarantine 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Toulon. 
On  the  2nd  of  August  the  Conference  broke  up  after  showing 
that  the  Continental  Powers  regard  the  action  of  the  English 
Government  with,  at  least,  an  unfriendly  neutrality.  After  this 
most  meagre  ending  to  so  much  labour,  the  Ministry  fell  back  on 
a  resource  which  has  done  them  excellent  service  already.  They 
despatched  a  special  Commissioner,  and  declined  to  have  any 
opinion  or  take  any  overt  action  till  they  knew  what  he  had  to 
say.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  chosen  for  the  duty,  left  London 
on  the  3 1st  August  with  Lord  Wolseley,  stayed  in  Egypt,  came 
back,  and  made  suggestions.  So  much  is  certain,  but,  as  yet, 
nothing  more  is  known.  Various  reports  as  to  what  he  actually 


suggested  have  been  published,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  put  any 
confidence  in  them  in  the  face  of  Lord  Northbrook's  explicit  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  wholly  inaccurate.  At  present  they  are  under 
discussion  in  the  different  Foreign  Olfices  of  the  Continent.  Along 
with  them  the  Ministries  of  Europe  have  had  to  consider  a  most 
characteristic  example  of  the  present  makeshift  manner  of  tiding 
over  the  difficulties  of  government  in  Egypt.  On  the  17th  of 
September  the  Khedive  announced  that  he  proposed  to  suspend 
the  action  of  the  international  agreement  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  Egypt  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  capital  of 
the  debt.  This  measure  was  made  necessary  by  the  embarrassed 
state  of  the  Treasury,  aud  was  technically  a  violation  of  existing 
treaties  which  could  be  enforced  as  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of 
tribunals  established  by  the  common  consent  of  Europe.  The 
agents  of  the  Powers  protested  in  due  form  and  set  the  Courts  in 
motion.  The  Courts  have  decided  against  the  Khedive,  as  they 
were  bound  by  the  treaties  to  decide.  The  actual  carrying  of  the 
judgment  into  effect  is  a  thing  which  will  depend  on  the  combined 
action  of  the  European  Powers,  including  England. 

Apart  from  tlie  Franchise  Bill  and  Egyptian  affairs  there  was 
little  of  any  interest  in  the  proceedings  ot  the  first  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament.  All  other  Government  measures  were  sacrificed  to  the 
one  great  Bill.  The  Budget  was  saved  from  insignificance  by  being 
accompanied  by  measures  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt  from  3  to  2j  per  cent.,  and  for  empowering  tbe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  issue  ten-shilling  tokens  to  replace  the  present 
worn-out  half-sovereigns.  In  the  autumn  Session,  however,  a 
matter  of  vital  national  interest  occupied  the  attention  of  both 
Houses.  The  state  of  the  navy  had  long  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  Ministerial  speakers  had  long 
denied  that  the  number  or  quality  of  our  war-ships  could  be  rea¬ 
sonably  criticized.  The  persistency,  however,  of  the  so-called 
alarmists,  and  the  manifest  advances  of  foreign  navies,  began  at 
last  to  produce  their  proper  effect.  The  country  became  alarmed, 
and  then  the  Admiralty  revised  its  opinions.  On  the  2nd  of  De¬ 
cember  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey  in  the  Lower,  announced  that  the  Government  proposed 
to  add  some  forty  ships  of  different  sizes  to  the  navy  withiu  the 
next  five  years,  to  rearm  the  existing  vessels,  and  to  fortify  several 
important  coaling  stations.  The  additions  and  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  are  to  be  taken  within  the  course  of  the  next  five  years, 
and  the  money  needed  for  them  is  to  he  asked  for  in  early  instal¬ 
ments.  The  scheme  has  not  yet  been  definitely  accepted  by  Par¬ 
liament  or  the  country ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  containing  a  prac¬ 
tical  official  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  contained  in  the 
criticisms  on  the  navy. 

The  condition  of  Europe  has  continued  to  be  peaceful.  Signs 
are  not  wanting  that  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  are  still  being  busily  carried  on  ; 
but  as  yet  they  have  led  to  no  open  act  of  aggression.  Between  the 
month  of  June  and  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather  France  and 
Italy  were  visited  by  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera.  It  began  at 
Toulon,  and,  extending  over  much  of  the  South  of  France,  finally 
made  its  way  to  Paris,  where,  however,  it  lasted  for  a  very  few 
days.  The  appearance  of  the  epidemic  was  followed  by  a  panic  of 
a  very  foolish  kind.  Half  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  imposed 
quarantine  regulations  on  travellers  and  traders,  which  were  the 
cause  of  not  a  little  suffering  and  much  loss.  It  was  conclusively 
proved  that  the  suffering  and  the  loss  had  both  been  imposed  in  a 
perfectly  useless  way.  Italy,  which  had  shown  more  fear  and 
taken  more  frantic  precautions  than  any  other  Power,  was  the 
only  one  severely  struck.  Various  other  towns  were  attacked; 
but  the  epidemic  reached  its  highest  point  at  Naples.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  violence  of  the  cholera  in  this  city  rose  for  a  time 
to  the  level  of  the  historic  plagues.  As  many  as  966  persons  were 
seized  by  the  disease  in  a  single  day,  and  328  died.  The  horror  of 
the  scene  was  relieved  by  the  King  of  Italy,  who  contributed  to 
help  the  sufferers,  and  who  set  an  honourable  example  of  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  by  coming  into  the  plague-stricken  city. 

Two  other  events  of  general,  though  of  very  different,  interest 
have  been  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  and  the  Congo  Conference. 
Concerning  the  first  of  these,  the  world  is  still  in  some  doubt 
whether  it  was  only  a  friendly  visit  or  whether  it  did  not  cover 
matters  of  much  moment.  The  secrets  of  the  meeting,  if  there 
were  any  secrets,  have  naturally  not  been  divulged.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  the  aged  Emperor  of  Germany  met  his  nephew,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  his  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at 
Skirnievice,  a  hunting-box  in  Russian  Poland,  between  the  15th 
and  17  th  of  September.  The  Sovereigns  were  accompanied  by 
their  Ministers,  and  they  parted  on  friendly  terms  aud  with  a 
species  of  solemn  declaration  that  their  meeting  had  promoted,  or 
would  in  some  undefined  way  promote,  the  interests  of  peace.  The 
Congo  Conference,  held  this  autumn  at  Berlin,  is  still  sitting,  and 
some  obscurity  hangs  over  the  final  object  of  its  labours.  Up  to 
the  present  it  has  engaged  in  deciding  that  the  International 
Association  formed  by  the  King  of  Belgium  to  open  the  Congo 
valley  to  trade  shall  be  constituted  into  a  State  of  a  kind  never 
before  seen  iu  the  world.  The  exact  limits  of  its  boundaries  have 
not  yet  been  laid  down,  nor  has  any  settlement  been  made  of  its 
somewhat  complicated  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  patches  of  territory  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  On 
the  whole,  the  Conference  has  worked  for  the  general  advantage. 
Freedom  of  trade  for  the  world  has  been  promised,  and  may  to 
some  extent  be  secured.  This  country  has,  somewhat  to  its  sur¬ 
prise,  discovered  that  it  has  for  some  time  been  in  possession  of  a 
dependency  consisting  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Niger,  and  ha3 
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136011  languidly  gratified  by  learning  that  in  future  it  will  rule  in 
that  region  with  the  general,  but  apparently  superfluous,  con¬ 
sent  of  Europe. 

The  internal  affairs  of  different  European  States  have  presented 
little  that  was  of  more  than  national  interest.  In  France  the 
Chambers  were  engaged  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  discussing 
the  long-promised  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1874.  After 
much  discussion,  the  revision  resolved  itself  into  a  Bill  for  cutting 
down  the  powers  of  the  Senate  and  considerably  modifying  the 
manner  of  its  election.  The  Congress,  formed  by’  a  union  of  the 
two  Chambers,  passed  the  Bill  in  the  form  previously  settled  in 
separate  debates,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  the  autumn. 
The  long-standing  quarrel  with  China  has  had  no  decisive  issue. 
In  May  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Tien-Tsin  by  a  Captain 
Fournier  acting  for  France,  and  by  Li  Hung  Chang  on  the  part  of 
China.  It  appeared  to  have  ended  the  difficulty,  but  within  two 
months  hostilities  had  broken  out  again.  The  over-haste  of  a 
French  officer  led  to  a  collision  on  the  borders  of  Tonquin.  Each 
nation  has  thrown  the  blame  on  the  other.  A  French  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Courbet,  bombarded  the  Foochow  Arsenal  with 
success  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  then  proceeded  in  combination 
■with  other  vessels  to  seize  some  points  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Formosa.  Neither  of  these  enterprises  has  caused  China  to 
yield,  and  as  the  year  ends  the  position  is  very  much  what  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  At  home  France  has  suffered  from  the  pre- 
Tailing  depression  of  trade.  The  wants  of  the  poor  have  been  made 
an  excuse  for  riots  by  professional  agitators,  but  the  disturbances 
have  been  of  no  great  importance.  In  spite  of  severe  criticism  on 
his  colonial  policy,  and  though  his  position  seems  always  insecure, 
M.  Ferry  has  contrived  to  effect  the  feat  of  keeping  in  office 
-during  the  whole  year,  which  has  proved  too  much  for  the  vast 
majority  of  French  Ministers. 

In  Germany  the  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  election  of 
the  Reichstag.  The  last  had  been  dissolved  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  election  would  give  him  a  working 
majority.  Ilis  hope  has  not  been  justified.  The  Conservatives 
who  support  him  have  gained  some  seats,  and  the  Liberals 
who  opposed  him  have  lost  many,  but  the  chief  result  of  the 
election  has  been  an  immense  increase  of  power  to  the  Socialists. 
The  new  Reichstag  has  devoted  itself  to  worrying  the  Prince 
like  its  predecessors  without  preventing  him  from  governing 
the  Empire  with  almost  absolute  power.  In  the  United  States  a 
Presidential  election  has  put  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  office. 
The  success  of  a  party  which  has  been  constantly  defeated  for 
•nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  said  to  be  due  to  assistance  from 
a  section  of  the  Republicans  who  wish  to  break  up  the  prevail¬ 
ing  system  of  political  manipulation.  The  election  was,  as 
usual,  generally  peaceful,  and,  as  usual,  distinguished  by  ignoble 
scurrility.  In  the  other  States  of  Europe  and  America  nothing  of 
any  wide  general  interest  has  happened.  The  Russian  Nihilists 
•have  not  succeeded,  and  perhaps  have  not  tried  to  follow  up  the 
■murder  of  Colonel  Sudaikin  by  auy  fresh  act  of  terrorism.  The 
Empire  continues  to  enjoy  such  prosperity  as  it  ever  does  attain 
to,  and  such  peace  as  is  possible  to  a  country  which  is  continually 
conquering  on  one  of  its  borders.  In  Austria  Socialism  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  form  of  private  crime  which  it  seems  to  affect 
in  that  country,  and  in  Hungary  the  House  of  Magnates  has  been 
reformed  from  a  diet  of  nobles  with  no  recognized  limit  as  to 
Slumber  into  a  more  orderly  Upper  House.  The  quiet  of  the  re¬ 
maining  States  of  Europe  is  best  illustrated  by  saying  that  even 
Spain  has  been  tranquil. 

In  India  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  neither  famine  nor 
agitation.  Lord  Ripon  has  spent  the  last  months  of  his  Vice- 
royalty  without  attempting  any  further  legislation  of  the  stamp  of 
■the  Ilbert  Bill.  That  measure,  in  the  new  form  given  it  by  the 
opposition  of  the  English  community,  has  become  law,  and  has, 
it  must  be  supposed,  begun  to  operate  so  as  to  produce  effects 
directly  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  statesman  who  drew  the 
first  draft.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Lord  Ripon  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  office  by  Lord  Dufferin.  The  dangers  which  menace 
the  security  of  the  Empire  from  the  weakness  of  the  army  have 
appeared  so  serious  as  to  cause  loudly  expressed  anxiety  among 
-officials  and  observers  of  experience  ;  but  as  yet  no  actual  disaster 
has  happened.  A  Commission,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden,  has  been  despatched  with  the  object  of  making  a  de¬ 
limitation  of  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  towards  the  Russiau 
•and  Persian  possessions.  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  and  his  brother 
olficer8  are  to  be  met  by  a  Russian  Commission,  which  will  assist 
in  fixing  the  frontier  line.  Such  was,  at  least,  the  arrangement 
come  to  between  the  two  Governments ;  but  the  Russian  Com¬ 
missioners  have  not  yet  appeared,  and  Russian  outposts  have  been 
■pushed  forward  into  territory  hitherto  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  pressure  of  circumstances  has  forced  the  Ministry  to  add 
to  our  Colonial  Empire,  even  while  they  are  failing  to  save  some 
of  the  existing  colonies  from  invasion.  At  the  end  of  the  Congo 
■Conference  we  shall  apparently  find  the  informal  protectorate 
exercised  over  the  valley  of  the  Niger  turned  into  a  direct  admin¬ 
istration.  In  Australasia  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  at 
last  induced  to  annex  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  repeatedly  expressed  wishes  of  the  Australian  colo¬ 
nies.  The  dependencies,  in  order  to  forward  the  annexation,  have 
entered,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Government,  into  a  scheme 
of  federation,  which  again  has  reacted  on  England  by  giving  a 
■considerable  impetus  to  the  party  which  desires  a  much  closer  : 
union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  With  one  ex¬ 


ception,  the  Colonies  have  been  steadily  prosperous,  and  Canada 
has  even  been  gratified  by  a  visit  from  the  British  Association. 
The  exception  is  South  Africa,  which  continues  to  be  as 
grievous  a  source  of  trouble  as  ever.  On  the  9th  of  February  King 
Cetewayo  rested  from  all  his  troubles  at  Ekowe.  He  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  reduced  kingdom  made  for  him  by  the  English 
Government,  and  his  enemies  divided  his  spoils.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  they  quarrelled  over  them,  and  Cetewayo’s  party, 
being  by  no  megns  destroyed,  was  able  to  make  a  fight  for  his  son 
Dinizulu.  The  Boers  profited  by  the  general  confusion,  and 
struck  in  to  get  farms  for  themselves.  On  the  21st  of  May  they 
installed  Dinizulu  as  king — in  other  words,  they  chose  him  as 
the  puppet  whose  name  was  to  cover  their  gigantic  filibustering 
enterprise.  The  success  of  these  adventurers  encouraged  others, 
and  very  soon  the  Boers  began  to  carry  their  policy  of  fomenting 
wars  between  the  native  chiefs  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusion 
to  an  extent  which  was  too  much  even  for  the  patience  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Transvaal  Government  professed  its  inability  to 
control  the  freebooters,  and  tried  the  policy  which  has  already 
served  it  very  well.  It  made  quotable  professions,  and  went  on 
violating  its  promises.  With  encouragement  behind  and  tolerance 
in  front,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  check  the  filibustering, 
and  they  have  gone  on  plundering  the  natives  and  murdering 
English  officers.  At  last  one  party  of  them  went  the  length  of 
attacking  and  dispossessing  a  tribe  of  recognized  British  subjects 
in  Bechuanaland.  After  this  provocation  the  British  Government 
did  what  ought  to  have  been  done  a  year  ago.  It  raised  a  special 
force  and  put  it  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  an 
experienced  officer,  with  orders  to  punish  the  intruders.  The  in¬ 
solence  and  turbulence  of  the  Boers  and  of  the  Afrikander  party 
has  at  last  apparently  created  a  reaction,  and  there  is  some  hope 
that  they  will  receive  a  long  and  greatly  needed  lesson. 

The  year  has  been  tolerably  fertile  in  striking  events  of  various 
character.  Ireland  has  been  in  the,  for  it,  satisfactory  state 
when  the  desire  to  break  into  disorder  is  not  so  strong  as  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  law.  In 
Scotland  there  has  been  the  beginning  of  a  Land  League  agitation 
among  the  crofters  which  has  come  to  a  head  in  the  Island  of  Skye, 
but  which  has  as  yet  been  free  from  crimes  of  violence.  The 
uuknown  gang  of  villains  who  try  from  time  to  time  to  terrify 
London  by  means  of  dynamite  or  some  other  explosive  has  been 
repeatedly  at  work.  At  the  close  of  the  year  they  have  tried  to 
damage  London  Bridge.  The  attempts  have  always  two  features 
iu  common.  The  mischief  done  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  the  perpetrators  escape.  One  crime  committed  during  the 
year  has  had  a  .wholly  exceptional  character,  for  it  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  which  has  ever  come  before  a  court  of  law.  In  September 
three  men,  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  a  yacht  called  the 
Mignonette,  reported  at  Falmouth  that  they  had  killed  and  eaten 
a  messmate  under  stress  of  great  suffering.  They  had  been  for 
many  days  in  an  open  boat,  and  excused  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  saw  no  other  means  of  preserving  their  life.  As  no  such 
case  had  ever  been  decided  upon  by  an  English  Court,  and  as  the 
men  themselves  were  obviously  under  the  impression — an  im¬ 
pression  largely  shared  by  seafaring  men — that  they  had  committed 
no  crime,  the  trial  attracted  very  exceptional  attention.  The 
result,  as  everybody  now  sees,  was  inevitable.  A  jury  at  Exeter 
found  a  special  verdict,  and  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  put  it 
beyond  doubt  for  ever  that  no  extremity  of  suffering  can  justify 
one  man  in  deliberately  taking  the  fife  of  another. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  is  long.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Lasker  at  New  York  de¬ 
prived  the  German  Liberals  of  a  well-proved  leader.  At  its  close 
the  equally  sudden  death  of  Professor  Henry  Fawcett  removed 
from  English  public  life  a  statesman  who  was  respected  for  his 
abilities  and  honoured  for  the  high  courage  with  which  he  had 
borne  the  burden  of  blindness.  The  month  of  February  saw  two 
politicians  of  a  former  generation — Eugene  Rouher  in  France  and 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  in  England — pass  away.  The  premature  death 
of  the  Queen’s  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  called  forth 
profound  expressions  of  sympathy  with  Her  Majesty.  In  July 
General  Todleben,  the  engineer  who  directed  the  splendid  defence 
of  Sebastopol,  and  who  at  a  later  date  was  called  in  to  correct  the 
blunders  of  the  Russian  officers  in  the  last  Turkish  war,  died,  full 
of  years  and  of  honour.  In  the  following  month  died  General 
Codrington,  who  had  held  the  command  of  the  English  army  in 
the  Crimea.  England  lost  a  more  famous  public  servant  in  May 
by  the  death  of  Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere,  who  held  Scinde  during  the 
Mutiny.  During  the  same  month  the  once  conspicuous  Turkish 
statesman  Mid  hat  Pasha  died  in  misery  and  exile  in  Arabia.  The 
deaths  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  Wellington  removed  two 
men  who  were  conspicuous  by  their  station  and  race  in  English 
society.  The  literary  world  has  been  deprived  of  several  men 
of  mark.  In  Francois  Mignet  the  French  have  lost  a  solid 
historian,  whose  work  began  earlier  than  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries  with  the  exception  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  Charles 
Reade  England  lost  a  novelist  of  unequal  power,  but  who 
when  he  was  at  his  best  was  little  short  ot  great.  Among 
honourable  though  less  famous  names,  we  may  mention  Mr. 
Abraham  Hayward  the  essayist,  and  “  Orion  ”  Horne,  the  author 
of  poems  which  made  him  well  known  nearly  half  a  century 
ago ;  Mr.  Cheuery,  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Times ;  Dr. 
Todhunter,  a  well-known  author  of  mathematical  books;  Dr. 
Karl  Ilillebrand,  a  German  by  birth,  but  bv  his  literary  labours  a 
citizen  of  the  world ;  and  Dr.  Moritz  Thausing,  author  of  a 
widely-used  Life  of  Albert  Direr.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  had  wou 
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an  exceptional  place  for  himself  as  a  writer  of  pure  English,  a 
literary  critic,  and  by  the  influence  he  exercised  as  Rector  of 
Lincoln.  The  Bar  had  already  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Benjamin,  who  retired  from  practice  some  time  before  his  death. 
Medicine  and  philanthropy  suffered  equally  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson.  Art  has  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  of 
its  servants.  The  dancer  Taglioni,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  a  comedy 
actress  of  great  charm  and  finish,  the  musicians  Mr.  J.  Hullah  and 
Sir  Michael  Costa  were  veterans :  but  Hans  Makart,  the  Austrian 
painter,  and  Bastien  Lepage  were  still  young,  and  seemed  certain 
to  have  done  more  and  even  better  work.  The  obituary  of  the 
year  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Waite,  the  fencing-master,  who  had  contrived  to  make  a 
place  which  was  both  exceptional  and  honourable  for  himself  in 
the  London  world. 


MICHAEL  DAVITT. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  flutter  was  caused  not  many  months  ago  in 
the  Irish  political  world  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  was  about 
to  leave  Ireland  for  ever.  Such  news  was  probably  hailed  by  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  party  as  too  good  to  be  true ;  and  so  indeed  it 
proved.  The  cosmopolitan  agitator  is,  in  fact,  about  to  leave 
his  native  land ;  but  only  upon  an  extended  lecturing  tour,  which, 
to  use  his  own  words  ,  “wi  11  entail  no  more  than  two  j'ears’ 
absence  from  Ireland.'’  This  announcement,  however,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  significant  to  provoke  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  com¬ 
ment.  Although  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs  are  just  now  lying  in 
the  background,  they  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  become  once 
more  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  The  volcano  which  is 
carpeted  with  shamrocks  slumbers  but  lightly,  and  only  a  thin 
crust  separates  us  at  any  moment  from  a  formidable  upheaval. 

Michael  Davitt’s  career  has  been  a  unique  one.  His  personality 
is  strongly  marked,  and  his  influence  upon  Irish  politics  has  been 
large  enough  to  justify  more  than  a  passing  consideration.  By 
parentage  Davitt  is  Irish,  and  he  has  eminently  an  Irish  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  accidents  of  his  early  life  have,  however,  redeemed 
him  from  some  Irish  vices,  and  engrafted  upon  a  truly  Celtic 
nature  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  conquerors  of  his 
ancestors.  Born  in  1846,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  of  peasant 
parents,  he  was  carried  at  five  years  old  by  his  mother  into 
Lancashire,  where  doubtless  he  drank  in  from  early  childhood  the 
tale  of  his  father’s  eviction,  and  the  greater  wrongs  and  higher 
“  rights  ”  of  his  native  land.  The  boy  went  to  work,  at  nine 
years  old,  in  a  cotton-mill  at  Haslingden,  wljere  he  met  after 
a  short  time  that  accideut  which  necessitated  the  amputation 
of  his  right  arm  at  the  elbow.  The  mishap  was  fraught  with 
great  consequences  to  Ireland.  Had  Davitt  been  an  able-bodied 
Irish  artisan,  two-handed  labour  would  probably  have  demanded 
all  the  time  and  attention  of  his  physical  being,  and  the  teeming 
brain  might  have  lain,  comparatively  speaking,  dormant  and  un¬ 
cultivated.  Maimed  and  handicapped  in  his  body,  his  energy 
found  a  new  channel  in  self-education.  Attending,  though  a 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan  school  at  Haslingden,  Davitt  studied  for  five 
years,  doubtless  interspersing  his  general  reading  with  a  special 
course  of  Irish  national  literature.  The  result  was  inevitable. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  an  Irishman  residing  in  a  foreign 
land  becomes  more  Irish  than  his  fellow-countrymen  across  the 
Channel.  The  hardly  veiled  contempt  cf  his  race  which  is  here¬ 
ditary  amongst  the  English  working  classes  must  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  sensitive  soul  of  a  fiery  nature,  and  perhaps  operated 
more  than  aught  else  to  drive  him  into  overt  acts  of  revolution. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  Michael  Davitt  served  the  Queen  as  an 
assistant  letter-carrier :  but  he  soon  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his 
Sovereign,  and,  like  many  others,  under  the  guise  of  a  commercial 
traveller,  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  and  became  implicated  more  or  less  deeply  between 
1866  and  1870  in  the  English  department  of  the  Fenian  con¬ 
spiracy’.  Davitt  has  never  denied  that  he  was  a  Fenian,  although 
he  maintains  the  specific  charge  of  treason  felony,  of  which  he  was 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1870,  was  false  and  “sworn  to  by  a 
salaried  perjurer”  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  the  two  were 
confronted  at  Newgate.  Indeed,  he  not  only  confessed  it,  but 
excused  it  in  the  remarkable  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Standard  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  “  This  at  least  let  me  say  for  myself,”  he 
there  said.  “  If,  in  the  hot  blood  of  early  manhood,  smarting 
under  the  cruelties  and  indignities  perpetrated  on  my  country,  I 
saw  in  an  appeal  to  force  the  only  means  of  succouring  her,  there 
lias  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts,  in  the  bitter  solitude  of  a 
felon’s  cell,  a  nobler  vision — a  dream  of  the  enfranchisement  and 
fraternization  of  peoples,  of  the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice.” 

Michael  Davitt  has  here  written  himself  down  what  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be — a  visionary.  Although  it  is  probable  that 
be  had  never  read,  much  less  embraced,  what  he  called  in  the 
letter  just  quoted  “  the  universal  gospel  of  the  land  for  the  people  ” 
on  the  day  when  he  was  set  free  in  1877  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  still 
bis  own  experience  of  “  physical  force”  had  taught  him  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  an  armed  revolution.  But  to  be  at  liberty  was  with 
him  synonymous  with  being  at  work,  and  the  work  most  con¬ 
genial  to  his  brain  was  agitation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  history  of  the  Land  League.  We  gave  a  sufficiently  full 
account  of  the  share  taken  in  that  movement  by  Michael  Davitt 
when  we  discussed  Mr.  Parnell’s  career  last  Decernl  er.  Davitt’s 


brain  it  was  that  formulated  and  guided  for  some  time  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Land  League.  But  the  brain  of  a  visionary  is  a 
dangerous  motive-power ;  most  dangerous,  perhaps,  if  the  visionary 
be  at  bottom  an  honest  man,  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Indeed,  sincerity  in  what  Davitt  approved  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
his  early  treason-felony,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  his  mind 
in  the  Land  League  agitation.  But  his  sincerity',  having  landed 
him  twice  in  gaol,  may  now  be  discounted  at  something  like  its 
true  usefulness.  Probably  we  shall  never  have  a  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  dangerous  agitator  than  this  curious  compound 
of  Irish  sentiment,  English  thoroughness,  and  cosmopolitan  philo¬ 
sophy.  We  shall  never  know,  perhaps,  how  much  any  philan¬ 
thropic  reform  is  due  to  the  heat  of  sentiment  untouched  by  the¬ 
me  of  reason.  Since  the  days  of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  sentiment  of 
Irish  nationality  has  inspired  many  mischiefs,  but  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  them  all  are  that  sudden  rages  and  passions 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Earnestness  and  passion  have  carried 
many  absurdities  and  some  impossibilities  far  enough  to  make  them 
mischievous.  Fallacies,  paradoxes,  inconclusive  arguments,  all 
these  urged  in  glowing  periods,  aud  penetrated  with  the  sincerity 
of  conviction,  have  formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  Davitt’s  political 
career,  and  have  been  eagerly  accepted  as  axioms  of  belief  in 
a  country  where  political  economy  has  long  been  utterly  dis¬ 
credited,  and  where  ideas,  if  they  are  only  hot  enough,  can  dissolve 
all  difficulties.  By  his  serious  exaggerations,  his  ardent  but 
erroneous  convictions,  his  declamatory  eloquence,  Davitt  has 
already  proved  himself  a  danger  to  society  in  Ireland.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  language  on  the  platform  at  home,  his 
writings  in  the  Irish  World  in  America,  and  his  able  direction  of 
the  Land  League  organization  landed  his  country  in  what  was 
practically  a  revolution,  and  the  ultimate  results  of  which,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  put  it,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  than 
pestilence  and  famine. 

And  after  all  his  patriotic  efforts  the  lamb-like  philosopher, 
the  harmless  ex-Fenian,  the  philanthropic  visionary,  as  his  ad¬ 
mirers  are  wont  to  call  him,  has  become  disgusted  with  Irish 
political  life,  and  is  soon  about  to  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  new  sphere 
of  energy.  To  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  life  as  lies  open  in  Ireland  to  a  man  of  Davitt's  capacity,  this  is  not 
surprising.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  is  thoroughly  disappointed  with  the 
Irish  farming  classes.  Their  selfishness,  their  greed,  and  their  want 
of  honesty  have  been  all  probed  by  the  master  mind  of  the  Land 
League.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  he  finds  that  the  principle 
of  private  property  in  land  is  too  deeply  rooted  and  grounded  event 
in  Ireland  to  be  expelled  by  argument.  The  disciple  of  Henry 
George  who  believed  with  his  master  that  at  last  the  radical  germ 
of  evil  had  been  discovered,  and  the  existence  of  the  elementary 
diseases  of  society  demonstrated,  has  discovered,  alas !  that  the 
people  he  came  to  save  deny  his  gospel  and  repudiate  his  testament. 
They  crowd  into  the  land  court,  grab  their  neighbour’s  ground, 
and  refuse  a  plot  to  the  labouring  man  who  gave  the  initial 
velocity  to  the  agitation  which  secured  them  a  reduction  of  rent. 
Small  wonder  that  Michael  Davitt  eagerly  seeks  a  new  social 
atmosphere  to  revive  his  shattered  hopes  and  renew  his  fond  con¬ 
victions.  With  Irish  Parliamentary  politics  he  can  have  even  less 
sympathy  than  ever.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  has  con¬ 
sistently  abjured  the  paradox  of  a  Fenian  sitting  in  Parliament. 
An  oath  to  Michael  Davitt  is  apparently  binding  for  all  time,  and 
he  has  always  refused  to  enter  the  British  Chamber  at  Westminster. 
Other  Fenians  have  sat  in  the  House,  and  may  sit  there  again ; 
but  Davitt  in  his  latest  letter  on  the  subject  declares  that  he  “  can¬ 
not  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  serious  risk  to  the 
future  of  the  national  cause  that  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  means  by  which 
every  Irish  Nationalist  of  any  prominence  in  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  do  most  service  for  Ireland.”  There  is  on© 
thing  peculiar  about  Irish  Nationalists,  and  that  is  a  fatal  cer¬ 
tainty  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  always  disclose  their 
own  weaknesses.  “  I  know  my  own  countrymen  well,”  said  the  old 
Duke  of  Ormond;  “leave  them  alone.  They  will  spoil  their  own 
business.”  So  it  is  now.  In  some  of  Michael  Davitt’s  public 
utterances  one  can  read  more  than  meets  the  eye.  Private 
jealousies,  sceptical  .allusions  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  expressions  of 
disbelief  in  a  wholesale  Parliamentary  agitation,  his  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  an  Australian  tour  the  golden  bridge  of  a  political 
retreat,  all  these  are  straws  to  show  how  uncertain  is  the  Irish 
atmosphere  at  the  present  moment.  But,  if  Davitt  is  just  now  more 
or  less  discredited  and  his  influence  somewhat  lessened,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  leave  him  out  of  all  future  calculations  in  consi¬ 
dering  Irish  affairs.  It  is  merely  because  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  Land  question  that  the  man  is  now  playing  second  fiddle 
to  his  old  rival,  Mr.  Parnell.  It  would  be  idle  even  for  the 
demagogue’s  best  friends  to  try  and  persuade  us  that  there  has 
ever  been  any  warm  rapprochement  between  the  two  leaders. 
Each  was  necessary  to  the  other,  and  both  discovered  this  fact 
early  in  the  day.  The  result  has  been  a  tacit  understanding 
to  have  no  minor  differences  in  public,  but  to  rely  upon  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  decide  between  the  two 
whenever  the  supreme  moment  of  conflict  came.  The  crisis 
has  come  and  gone,  and  Mr.  Parnell  survives.  Nothing  could 
well  be  stronger  than  his  denunciations  at  Drogheda  of  th© 
nationalization  schemes  of  George  and  Davitt,  and  his  utterances 
have  been  fully  endorsed  by  the  Irish  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Davitt  has  a  following  amongst 
large  classes  who  may  some  day  be  enfranchised  and  wield  poli¬ 
tical  power — namely,  the  labourers  and  artisans  whose  cause  h© 
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Las  always  championed  as  against  the  farmers.  He  may  yet  lead 
a  formidable  party  in  Ireland,  and  one  which  may  give  Mr.  Parnell 
considerable  trouble.  Moreover,  he  has  made  important  declara¬ 
tions  as  to  his  attitude  towards  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Speaking  last  year  at  Ballinasloe,  he  said  that  while  he  and  the 
people  were  willing  to  accept  household  suffrage  as  an  instalment 
of  justice,  he  held  that  their  right  was  the  broader  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  measure  of  universal  suffrage.  All  the  manhood  of 
Ireland,  all  its  patriotic  young  men,  were  not  in  the  possession 
of  households,  and  household  suffrage  would  not  give  them  the 
constitutional  right  to  which  every  man  was  entitled.”  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  future,  whenever  Davitt  enters 
active  political  life  again  in  Ireland,  he  will  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  most  irreconcilable  Radicals.  He  has  frequently  said 
of  late  in  public  that  he  looks  outside  his  native  land  for  the 
forces  which  are  hereafter  to  regenerate  Ireland.  “  There  are 
over  twenty  millions  of  people,”  he  said  last  October  at  Wexford, 
“  in  England  and  Scotland,  who,  like  the  majority  in  Ireland, 
have  not  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  By-and-bye  they  will 
have  that  weapon  in  their  hands,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
them,  and  I  hold  we  must  look  to  some  English  party  of  the 
future  that  will  represent  the  mass  of  the  people  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  to  Ireland  from  England.”  This  is  a  remarkable 
confession.  Probably'  the  Land  League  organizer  thinks  the  day 
is  coming  when  Mr.  Joseph  Oowen  will  be  the  leader  of  a  great 
national  party,  and  will  make  Home  Rule  the  principal  plank  in  a 
new  political  programme.  If  so,  it  is  only  one  more  proof  that 
Davitt  is  not  a  politician,  much  less  a  statesman,  but  merely  a 
visionary,  a  theoretical  webspinner,  whose  imagination  transcends 
his  reason.  Compared  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Michael  Davitt  has  done 
little  practical  work,  save  and  except  the  initiation  of  the  Land 
League  movement.  Even  that  soon  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and 
became  the  playground  of  all  the  village  ruffians  and  moonlight 
brigands  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  impossible  to  forecast  what  is 
in  store  for  the  man.  He  is  immensely  popular  in  Ireland,  and  is 
the  ideal  hero  of  millions  of  Irishmen.  He  has  sternly  refused  to 
become  the  recipient  of  a  national  testimonial;  it  is  unquestionably 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  and  he  deserves  all  the  honour 
that  can  be  credited  to  him  for  his  laudable  self-denial.  But 
what  his  ultimate  fate  will  be  is  a  mystery'.  He  may  die  of  con¬ 
sumption,  or  end  his  days  on  a  barricade. 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  IN  GERMANY. 

fir  HE  twelve  nights  that  begin  with  Christmas  Eve  have  always 
JL  been  considered  uncanny  in  Germany,  Indeed,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  Marcellus  says  on  the  subject  holds  good  of 
them.  They  are  the  carnival  of  the  ghosts  and  elves,  and  so  pro¬ 
pitious  for  witchcraft  that  the  merest  amateur  may  then  dabble 
in  it  with  success.  It  is  then  the  Wild  Huntsman  rides  abroad, 
and  the  nixies  steal  from  their  frozen  reeds  to  join  in  the  village 
■dance,  and  tempt  the  rustic  swains  to  faithlessness  and  death. 
They  are  so  lovely  that  it  is  only  the  older  men  who  notice  that 
their  teeth  are  green  and  pointed,  and  the  borders  of  their  skirts 
are  damp ;  but  when  the  youth  who  attends  them  returns 
no  more  to  his  old  home,  everybody  knows  what  has  become  of 
him.  Stories  are  told  of  half-grown  boys  who  have  envied  his 
fate.  But  your  faith  must  be  pledged  to  some  one  else  before  it 
becomes  worth  a  nixie’s  while  to  trouble  her  head  about  you, 
and  so  the  young  lover  is  left  to  languish  in  vain. 

A  prudent  and  thrifty  peasantry  is  of  course  anxious  to  do 
its  utmost  to  protect  itself  against  the  dangers  and  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  so  unusual  a  state  of  things.  Cakes  of 
strange  forms  are  baked,  and  porridges  cooked  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unsavoury  materials.  These  viands,  which 
are  perhaps  a  dim  reminiscence  of  dishes  that  were  once 
served  at  the  festival  of  Odin,  are  supposed  to  protect  those 
who  partake  of  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and 
Frau  Berclita.  They  are  prepared  at  no  other  time,  and  no  one 
seems  to  regard  them  as  dainties ;  but  men  still  living  can  re¬ 
member  how,  in  their  youth,  old  women  would  reluse  to  allow  any 
one  to  leave  the  bouse  after  dusk  during  this  ghostly  season  with¬ 
out  first  partaking  of  the  mysterious  meal.  But  if  the  anger  of  the 
spiritual  powers  is  to  be  dreaded,  tbeir  assistance  is  not  to  be 
despised.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  enter  their 
•orchards  at  dead  of  night,  and  stimulate  the  trees  to  fruitfulness 
by  strange  and  unchristian  ceremonies.  Such  legends  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  going  out  of  fashion  now  ;  but  everybody  still  knows  that 
the  weather  of  the  coming  year  is  made  during  these  days, 
taut  if  Christmas  Day  is  bleak  January  will  be  sharp,  and 
that  if  the  tilth  day  alter  is  clear  and  sunny  we  may  expect  a 
glorious  June.  Nor  is  it  only  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  thus  foreshadowed.  Whatever  you  dream  on  any  of 
the  twelve  nights  will  come  to  pass  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  opening  year. 

Some  centuries  ago  the  commencement,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
•of  this  witching  period — that  is  to  say,  Christmas  Eve,  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year,  and  Twelfth  Night— seem  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  festivals  of  almost  equal  importance.  The  last  of 
these  800 n  began  to  decline,  and  it  has  now  fallen  into  aim' s - 
entire  neglect,  at  least  in  Protestant  Germany.  Christmas  Eve 
has  changed  its  character  ;  it  has  become  a  family  gathering,  in 
which  the  chief  place  is  always  assigned  to  the  children.  The 
older  members  of  the  party  are  there  only  for  the  sake  of  the 


younger  ones,  and  such  a  meeting,  whether  it  takes  place  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  or  the  poor,  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  sight 
Germany  has  to  show.  But  the  preparation  for  the  Christmas- 
tree  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  presents  arranged  beneath 
it  leave  but  little  time  and  attention  free  for  the  old  stories  and 
the  old  charms.  Whatever  still  remaius  of  heathen  superstition 
is  therefore  apt  to  centre  round  “  Sylvester  ” — that  is,  New  Year’s 
Eve.  We  must  confess  that  the  relics  are  but  few  and  anything 
but  striking. 

In  the  great  towns,  of  course,  they  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Balls  and  parties  are  given  by  the  rich,  the  cafes  are  crowded  till 
a  late  hour,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  a  great  hubbub  is  made  in  the 
streets — that  is  all.  Even  in  the  villages  the  Christmas-tree  is 
usually  suspended  upside  down  from  the  centre  of  the  great  hall 
of  the  principal  inn.  The  music  begins  to  play  at  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  the  dance  continues  unchecked  till  the  new  year  is 
several  hours  old.  The  youths  and  maidens  at  such  times  are  far 
too  completely  occupied  by  the  words  and  glauces  of  their  partners 
to  care  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  going  on  upon  the  frost-bound 
hillsides  or  beneath  the  snow-weighted  firs.  If  the  Wild  Hunts¬ 
man  and  Frau  Berchta  should  indeed  meet  at  last,  a  thrill  of  joy 
might  run  through  all  the  helpless  dead  who  form  their  shadowy 
trains  ;  but  what  would  it  matter  to  the  merry  dancers  ?  Their 
own  approaching  weddings  are  of  far  greater  importance.  Alas, 
poor  ghosts  1 

It  is  only  if  you  happen  to  spend  a  Christmas  in  some  solitary 
farmhouse  that  you  are  likely  to  see  anything  of  the  rites  which 
only  fifty  years  ago  were  as  generally  performed  in  Germany  as 
those  of  Halloween  were  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  Burns,  and  in 
much  the  same  spirit.  The  religious  ceremony  becomes  a  charm, 
and  the  charm  a  game,  and  finally  the  game  itself  i3  forgotten. 
That  is  the  way  of  the  world  which  it  is  useless  to  criticize.  The 
old  gods,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Heine's,  go  into  exile,  or  can  only 
haunt  their  ancient  homes  in  the  disguise  of  devils,  or,  at  best,  of 
unsanctitied  though  comparatively  harmless  spirits.  Perhaps 
entire  oblivion  is  preferable.  It  is  surely  better  that  Jupiter 
should  sleep  silently  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  temples  than  that  he 
should  drag  out  a  precarious  and  undignified  existence  as  a  rabbit- 
catcher  in  a  lonely  island  of  the  northern  seas.  Yet  that  is  what 
the  poet  tells  us  he  has  come  to. 

Such  reflections,  we  must  confess,  have  but  little  to  do  with 
our  present  subject.  Almost  every  recollection  of  the  reunion  of 
Odin  with  his  wife  which  the  great  winter  festival  was  once 
intended  to  commemorate  has  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Once,  indeed,  an  old  woman  made  the  remark,  as  if  it  were  an  im¬ 
portant  seciot  which  must  not  be  spoken  aloud,  that  the  Wild 
Huntsman  and  Frau  Berchta  were  constantly  seeking  each  other, 
and  that  if  they  met — but  there  she  paused  and  refused  to  say 
what  would  happen  in  that  case.  It  is  long  since,  and  the  good 
old  lady  will  not  be  present  at  the  reconciliation  if  ever  it  comes 
about.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  its  effects  might  be,  or 
to  inquire  whether  the  new  church  steeple  had  been  as  ill-fated  as 
she  supposed  in  leading  the  repentant  lovers  asti-ay.  Let  us  rather 
return  to  the  warm  farmhouse,  where  the  supper  is  sure  to  be 
too  plentiful  and  well-flavoured  to  suggest  idle  questionings. 

It  is  an  hour  later  than  usual  to-night,  lor  the  ladies  of  the 
family  have  been  over  to  tbe  evening  service  in  the  village  church. 
As  they'  spring  from  the  sledge  and  enter  the  room,  shaking  a  few 
stray  snowflakes  from  their  furs,  and  pushing  back  their  hoods 
from  faces  flushed  by  the  keen  night  air,  you  almost  feel  as  if  you 
had  passed  into  some  old-world  picture  or  story',  where  life  is 
quieter  and  pleasanter  than  you  have  ever  found  it  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  You  are  not  permitted  to  siuk  into  dreams,  how¬ 
ever,  for  y'our  host  is  eager  for  a  more  substantial  repast.  He  is 
accustomed  to  find  his  meals  ready  to  the  minute,  and  an  hour’s 
delay  has  whetted  the  edge  of  an  appetite  that  is  alway  s  keen. 
Nothing  can  be  said  or  done  before  supper.  After  the  meal  is 
over  the  maidservants  come  trooping  in  as  usual,  though  no 
spinning  can  be  done  to-night.  They  look  peevish  and  out  of 
humour,  for  all  the  men  have  gone  to  the  village  except  an  elderly' 
married  herd,  who  has  undertaken  their  duties  for  the  night.  The 
youths  who  generally  drop  in  from  the  neighbouring  farms  are 
also  absent.  One,  it  is  true,  made  his  appearance  some  hours  ago ; 
but  when  he  found  he  was  likely  to  be  the  only  young  man  of  his 
own  rank  in  the  parlour,  his  courage  failed  him  and  he  stole 
sheepishly'  away.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  dancing,  even  if 
the  piano,  which  is  obviously  suffering  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
could  be  coaxed  into  a  tune.  Yet  nobody  can  go  to  bed  before 
the  new  year  comes,  and  three  hours  must  pass  before  its  advent. 
Your  host  cheerily  uncorks  a  new  bottle;  and,  as  you  and  his 
wife  draw  cosily  together  at  the  upper  end  ot  the  table  beside  him, 
you  have  no  fear  of  being  bored  ;  but,  as  you  glance  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  you  see  that  the  maidservants  do  not  share 
your  confidence. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  eldest  daughter  a  song  is  started,  but  it 
is  a  very  half-hearted  affair.  It  not  only  breaks  down,  but  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  quarrel,  as  each  of  the  performers  asserts 
that  her  neighbour  has  been  singing  out  of  tune,  when  just  at  the 
right  moment  Lina,  the  second  daughter,  descends  from  the  room 
in  which  she  has  been  singing  her  little  brother  to  sleep.  She  is  a 
universal  favourite,  chiefly  perhaps  because  she  has  not  yet  attained 
the  years  of  propriety,  and  has  an  extremely  ill-regulated  mind. 
She  still  loves  to  ride  on  the  top  of  a  hay-waggon,  and  to  pelt  her 
friends  among  the  labourers  with  snow-halls.  She  has  a  bad 
habit,  too,  of  making  friends  with  stray  dogs,  vagabonds,  and 
gy'psies;  this  causes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  which  somehow  no  one 
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seems  to  resent.  She  knows  all  the  old  people  in  the  district,  and 
is  the  confidante  of  all  the  love  affairs  on  the  farm.  She  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  German  girls  whom  foreigners  rarely  see,  with  a  mind 
as  fresh,  as  open,  and  as  healthy  as  the  forest  breezes  among  which 
she  has  grown  to  maidenhood,  and  yet  with  strange,  vague  yearn¬ 
ings  towards  the  supernatural  which  never  form  themselves  into  a 
creed,  hut  remain  as  dreamy  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the 
pines.  She  is  to  be  confirmed  next  spring,  and  then  she  will  be 
sent  for  a  year  to  a  boarding-school  in  the  nearest  town,  from  which 
she  will  return  with  the  newest  airs  and  graces,  and  with  the 
demure  manners  which  German  mothers  think  maidenly.  Her 
father  will  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  change  has  been  altogether 
an  improvement,  but  he  will  wisely  hold  his  peace. 

With  Lina  a  new  life  seems  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 
The  gloomy  faces  brighten,  and  the  girls  at  once  agree  to  her  pro¬ 
posal  to  play  the  old  games.  At  first  they  only  do  so  to  please 
lier,  but  they  soon  become  interested.  The  very  idea  shocks  her 
elder  sister,  who  withdraws  from  such  vulgar  sports  to  her 
mother's  side  :  but  the  father  laughs  out  a  hearty  approval.  In  a 
minute  a  girl  is  blindfolded  and  led  from  the  room,  and  Lina 
chalks  upon  the  door  the  names  of  the  neighbouring  bachelors, 
taking  care  to  put  the  most  eligible  among  the  least  attractive. 
The  maid  who  has  to  try  her  fortune  is  led  in,  and  draws  her 
finger  across  the  door.  The  name  she  strikes  out  will  be  that  of 
her  future  husband  ;  if  her  finger  passes  between  them,  she  will  die 
an  old  maid.  Whatever  her  success  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  cause 
hearty  laughter,  and  so  one  after  another  tries  her  luck.  The 
whole  company  is  soon  in  the  best  of  humours,  though  now  and 
then  a  girl  will  Icok  for  a  moment  a  little  inclined  to  sulk  if  her 
own  lover  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  of  her  companions.  She  does 
not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  but  the  mere  thought  is 
unpleasant.  Lina,  too,  is  not  always  as  impartial  as  a  minister  of 
fate  ought  to  be.  When  the  cook’s  turn  comes,  she  covers  the 
door  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  single  name ;  but  then  the  good 
woman  is  already  well  stricken  in  years,  and  this  is  probably  the 
only  chance  she  has  of  escaping  from  the  single-blessedness  she  by 
no  means  enjoys. 

As  soon  as  the  game  is  over,  lead  is  melted  above  the  open  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  stove,  and  each  pours  it  in  turn  through  the 
handle'  of  the  house-key  into  a  bucket  of  waiter.  The  shapes  it 
assumes  are  taken  as  a  presage  of  the  future  life  of  the  person  in 
question,  and  are  explained  by  a  dozen  eager  voices.  Anything 
that  looks  like  a  ring  is,  of  course,  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  fate; 
hut  if  the  metal  touches  the  sides  of  the  key,  it  is  considered  a 
had  omen,  especially  if  any  of  it  adheres  to  them. 

In  the  meantime  hot  punch  and  dough-nuts,  warmly  hedded  in 
napkins,  have  been  brought  in,  and  the  side-table,  piled  with 
apples  and  nuts,  is  uncovered.  The  latter  are  soon  found  to  he 
good  for  something  besides  eating.  If  they  are  carefully  parted  by 
a  knife,  the  shells  form  two  tiny  boats.  These  are  hollowed  out; 
a  burning  wax-light  is  fixed  in  them  instead  of  a  mast,  and  they 
are  set  afioat  on  a  large  trip.  Each  girl  has  two  ;  one  represents 
herself  and  one  her  lover.  The  former  she  launches  herself,  giving 
it  a  gentle  fillip  with  her  thumb  and  her  second  finger ;  a  friend 
does  the  same  for  the  other  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tub.  If  the 
harks  meet  and  cling  together,  and  the  lights  burn  steadily,  a 
happy  marriage  is  to  be  expected.  If  not,  who  knows  what  ill-  j 
fortune  may  ensue  ?  This,  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  per-  j 
haps  the  most  widely-extended  of  all  such  games,  is  only  ! 
known  in  single  scattered  localities  of  Germany,  into  which  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  introduced  from  abroad.  In  such  sports 
as  these  the  time  passes  quickly,  and  every  one  is  surprised  when 
the  host  rises  and  wishes  all  present  a  happy  new  year.  You 
will  then  suddenly  find  yourself  a  person  of  great  importance ; 
every  girl  in  the  room  seems  anxious  to  shake  your  hand.  Do  not 
let  your  vanity  deceive  you.  It  is  an  old  belief  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unlucky  to  bid  the  first  new-year  greeting  to  auy  one  of  the 
same  sex ;  and,  as  you  and  your  host  are  the  only  male  persons  in 
the  room,  you  must  receive  them  all. 

A  lonely  and  cynical  man  may  try  another  charm  on  St.  Sylvester’s 
night.  If  be  can  obtain  the  key  of  the  church,  he  may  steal  into 
it  unnoticed  when  the  clock  is  approaching  twelve,  and  then,  if  he 
looks  through  the  keyhole,  he  will  see,  when  midnight  strikes,  the 
shades  of  all  those  wrho  are  doomed  to  die  during  the  coming  year 
moving  up  through  the  graveyard  in  a  slow  procession.  Before  he 
starts,  however,  he  will  do  well  to  remember  that  such  as  have 
hankered  alter  this  unhallowed  knowledge  have  frequently  seen 
those  who  were  dearest  to  them  among  the  joyless  throng,  and 
even  their  own  forms  wrapt  in  a  shroud. 


OUR  HEAVY  GUNS. 

IT! IIE  “  state  of  our  navy  ”  has  lately  met  with  great  attention 
J-  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  we  are  all  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  naval  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a 
nation.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  number,  power,  and  speed 
of  the  ships  employed,  which  has  been  repeatedly  dealt  with,  this 
efficiency  is  measured  by  : — 

_  i.  The  power  and  efficacy  of  the  weapons  we  have  at  our 
disposal. 

2.  The  quality  and  pluck  of  the  men  who  have  to  use  these 
weapons. 

We  have  advisedly  put  the  weapons  as  more  important  than  the 
men,  because  recent  campaigns,  such  as  Zululand  and  the  Soudan, 


have  shown  us  that,  however  brave  and  determined  a  fighting  force 
may  be,  they  have  small  chance  without  proper  weapons.  In  the 
present  article  we  do  not  propose  dealing  with  the  latter  question — 
i.e.  the  quality  of  our  personnel — that,  we  hope,  is  all  that  it 
should  be ;  but  the  matter  of  weapons  is  one  about  which  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
date  the  Woolwich  authorities  have  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  muzzle-loading  guns,  contrary  to  the  practice  adopted  by  other 
great  nations,  notably  France  and  Germany.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  however  (when  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
high  muzzle-velocity  from  guns  of  the  strength  we  were  able  to 
construct,  it  was  necessary  to  use  large  charges  of  slow-burning 
powder  in  very  long  guns),  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
the  breech-loading  system,  because  the  space  available  on  board 
ship  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  be  run  in  and  loaded. 
There  were  also  other  considerations  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  system,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

B.-L.  guns  can  be  made  to  shoot  with  great  accuracy. 

The  loading  numbers  are  not  exposed. 

The  bore  can  be  more  easily  examined  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
burning  fragments. 

The  gun  cannot  be  double-loaded. 

Chambering  is  rendered  easier. 

Hence  it  was  that  it  was  determined  to  re-arm  our  fleet  and 
batteries  with  B.-L.  guns  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  question 
of  loading  at  the  breech-end  having  been  thus  determined,  a  new 
controversy  arose  as  to  how  these  guns  should  be  constructed^ 
The  Germans,  under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Krupp,  had  for  years 
been  using  steel  in  their  gun  manufacture,  and  the  ballistic  effects 
obtained  were  undoubtedly  very  good.  England,  however,  still 
held  back,  sticking  to  the  old  construction  devised  somewhere 
about  i860,  where  a  steel  barrel,  supported  by  wrought-iron  coils 
shrunk  on,  was  used.  At  length,  however,  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  made  it  apparent  that  this  really 
was  the  metal  to  be  adopted,  and  now  we  find  that  our  new  B.-L. 
guns  are  to  be  mainly  constructed  of  this  material.  So  far  so 
good,  but  this  construction  was  hardly  decided  on  ere  we  hear  of 
a  new  rival  springing  up.  We  say  new,  though  this  is  hardly  the 
case,  as  the  inventor,  Mr.  James  Atkinson  Longridge,  C.E.,  has 
been  urging  its  adoption  on  the  Government  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  new,  however,  in  one  sense — namely,  that  the  details 
of  the  system  are  now  laid  before  the  public.  The  system  alluded 
to  is  that  in  which  circumferential  strength  is  obtained  by  steel 
wire  laid  on  over  a  core  at  the  required  tension.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  at  present  to  enter  into  details  of  this  construction, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  a  treatise  by  its  inventor; 
But  it  has  been  tried  by  the  Elswick  firm  with  very  encouraging 
results,  and  the  Woolwich  authorities  are  also  dabbling  with  it 
after  a  fashion.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  wire-gun  con¬ 
struction  are: — Superior  strength  and  handiness ;  guns  can  be  made 
in  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  the  time  taken  to  construct  those 
as  at  present  made ;  the  material  (for  which,  with  the  present 
construction,  we  are  at  present  dependent  on  France  and  Ger¬ 
many)  can  be  readily  obtained  at  home,  and  in  any  quantity;  the 
cost  is  about  one-fifth. 

These  advantages  appear  sufficient  to  render  it  advisable  to 
give  the  system  a  fair  trial.  Matters  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were  thirty  years  ago  when  this  system  was  first  proposed. 
Gunnery  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  we  can  understand  the 
proposal  being  treated  as  the  phantom  of  an  inventor’s  brain. 
But  now  the  thing  has  been  partly  attempted  (and,  it  is 
admitted,  promises  exceeding  well),  and  what  do  we  see?  Are 
the  authorities  at  Woolwich  giving  this  system  a  fair  trial,, 
and  trying  their  best  to  bring  us  to  the  front  in  our  gunnery? 
Apparently  not;  for  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  Colonel 
Maitland  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
gun  construction,  he  confines  himself  mainly  to  boasting  that, 
though  of  late  years  we  have  admittedly  fallen  belaud,  yet  we 
have  been  carefully  watching  our  neighbours  and  profiting  by  their 
experience,  and  are  now  assured  that  we  have  at  last  obtained  a 
construction  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  theirs.  Now  we  would 
ask,  is  this  a  position  that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  richest  nation 
in  t  he  world,  and  one  which  has  hitherto  prided  itself  on  its  mari¬ 
time  supremacy  ?  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  our  ships  are 
by  no  means  what  they  should  be,  and  that  France,  if  not  actually 
supeiior  to  us  in  the  number  and  power  of  these  latter,  is  at  ail 
events  running  us  very  close;  and  now  we  have  it  on  high  authority 
that  our  guns  have  also  been  allowed  to  fall  behind  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  we  have  been  waiting  to  copy  those  of  our  neighbours.  Tho 
matter,  though,  does  not  end  here  ;  for,  now  that  a  new  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  at  last  decided  on,  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  best,  and  that  the  wire-construction  before  mentioned  promises 
to  better  it  in  every  particular.  Surely  it  is  time  that  we  woke  up 
to  the  situation  and  set  ourselves  to  work  energetically  to  try  and 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  ere  it  is  too  late.  A  few  thousands 
would  determine  whether  this  system,  so  full  of  promise,  is 
really  what  it  professes  to  be.  If  the  result  is  satisfactory  (and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  it  is  admitted  that  the  system  is  full  of 
promise),  we  shall  have  an  efficient  armament  in  one  quarter 
the  time,  and  at  one-fifth  the  cost,  of  the  armament  already 
in  course  of  construction.  A  63-ton  gun,  as  now  made,  takes 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  to  construct.  At  any  moment 
we  may  be  plunged  into  war;  hence  it  follows  that  time  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  wire  system  promises  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  in  this  respect.  Our  gunnery  of  late  years  has  been 
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like  our  foreign  policy,  a  series  of  periods  of  indecision,  until  we 
eee  wliat  others  do,  and  then  forced  rushes  just  at  the  wrong  time. 
We  have,  on  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun 
Factories,  been  waiting  to  pick  our  neighbours7  brains,  our  orduance 
being  meanwhile  at  a  standstill.  Now  it  suddenly  dawns  upon 
the  authorities  that  something  must  be  done,  so  they  hastily  collect 
together  the  foreign  gleanings,  and  make  a  start  with  them,  ignor¬ 
ing  ideas  that  emanate  from  nearer  home,  and  which  we  veuture 
to  think  must  sooner  or  later  be  adopted.  Let  us  hope  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  leave  off  this  system  of  waiting  and  copying,  and  take 
her  place  once  more  as  the  leader  of  all  warlike  improvements. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  UNDER  THE  PURITAN 
DIRECTORY. 

IT  must  have  been  taken  as  a  piece  of  good  luck  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  Puritanical  masters  of  England,  or,  as  they  would 
have  said,  as  “a  providence,”  that  the  Christmas  Day  of  164.5 
fell  upon  a  week  day.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  Day  after  the 
legislative  abolition  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “  the  Directory  ”  in  its  stead  ;  and,  if  it  had  fallen  upon 
a  Sunday,  the  churches  must  have  been  opened.  A  “  Sabbath  ” 
could  not  be  ignored,  even  though  it  chanced  to  be  the  25th  of 
December.  There  can  be  small  doubt  that,  if  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  preachers  who  held  all  the  English  parishes  subject 
to  the  Parliament  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  pulpits  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1645,  they  would  again  have  irritated  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  ferociously  “  improving  the  occasion.” 
The  Parliament  had  not  the  courage  to  repeat  the  brutal  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  easy  to  abolish  the  feast  by  an 
ordinance ;  but  it  was  risky  to  insist  by  an  ordinance  that  the 
English  people  and  English  families  should  keep  the  dearest  and 
must  sacred  of  their  festivals  as  a  fast.  The  rulers  knew  that  such 
an  ordinance  would  not  be  obeyed.  They  resolved  simply  to  ignore 
the  day,  or  treat  it  as  any  ordinary  Thursday.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  members  kept  up  some  sort  of  celebration  of  the  old  family 
festival  in  their  own  private  houses.  But  the  legislators  marched 
solemnly  to  the  Lower  House,  and  the  “  divines  ”  marched  as 
solemnly  to  the  Assembly  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  affecting  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  shops  and  streets, 
which  everywhere  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  deep 
and  fundamental  estrangement  between  “the  State”  and  “the 
people,”  and  that  the  people  were  actually  keeping  the  festival 
which  the  “  Synod  ”  had  declared  to  be  profane  and  superstitious, 
and  which  the  Parliament,  to  please  the  Scots,  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  and  the  Sectaries,  had  abolished  by  law.  “  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  Ordinance,”  wrote  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Erastian  Whitelock,  in  his  Memorials,  “  yet 
generally  this  day,  in  London,  the  shops  were  shut  and  the  Day 
observed.”  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Mercurius  Academicus 
(December  25  to  37,  1645)  states  that  General  Browne,  who  was  a 
Presbvterian  zealot,  “proclaimed”  the  abolition  of  Christmas  Day 
at  Abingdon,  and  “  sent  out  his  warrants  for  men  to  work  on  that 
day  especially.” 

The  outward  aspect  of  the  streets  of  London  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1645,  testified  as  plainly  as  possible  that  there  was  no 
sympathy  whatever  between  the  Puritanical  oligarchy  and  the 
English  democracy.  The  Lords  and  Commons  were  told  by  what 
they  saw  that  if  they  represented  the  intruding  Scots  and  the 
minority  of  English  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries — although  the 
latter  were  beginning  to  be  more  fully  represented  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  Army  than  in  the  Parliament’s  House — they  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  represent  the  great  mass  and  majority  of  the  English 
people.  “All  of  most  men’s  religion,”  said  Joseph  Boden, 
“Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ashford  in  Iient,”  in  his  sermon  at 
Knorvle  “  before  the  Honourable  the  Committee  of  the  County  of 
Kent,”  “have  been  bound  in  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.”  He 
complained  that  after  the  abolition  of  this  “  former  nurse  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  profaneness,  men  have  no  spirit  nor  heart  for  God.” 
The  ignorant  democracy  were  so  attached  to  the  English  tradi¬ 
tions,  he  declared,  and  so  detested  the  Scottish-Genevan  innova¬ 
tions,  that,  if  the  Parliament  wanted  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
the  common  mass  of  the  people  in  Kent,  it  would  have  to  turn 
faithless  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Nonconformity.  “It  were  an 
excellent  way  to  fetch  in  men  and  money  to  the  Parliament’s  aid 
and  defence,”  he  observed  with  grim  Puritan  humour,  “  to  assure 
our  common  sort  of  people  that  they  should  have  a  mass-book, 
instead  of  Common-prayers  and  Bibles.  Papists  and  most  of  our 
common  sort  of  people  are  so  allied  to  one  another  in  point  of 
religion,  they  cannot  compose  themselves  to  help  the  Lord  and 
His  people.” 

The  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  were  determined 
to  set  the  English  people  a  good  example  on  Christmas  Day  1645, 
and  went  about  their  business  as  usual.  The  shopkeepers,  appren¬ 
tices,  and  artisans  of  London  were  equally  resolute  in  their 
determination  to  do  no  business  at  all  on  that  day.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament  were  not  very  lively.  In  the  Lower  House 
there  was  a  debate  about  an  ordinance  to  make  the  members  of 
both  Houses  liable  to  arrest.  But  the  chief  business  concerned 
that  Frankenstein's  monster,  the  Parliament’s  own  Army,  which, 
as  the  nest  and  school  of  the  hated  Separatists,  was  the  greatest 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Scots  and  the  triumphant  English  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  gave  hints  that  it  might  fast  develop  into  the 
chief  anti-Parliamentary  force,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  King 


or  the  Bishops.  Orders  were  made  in  the  House  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Army  should  see  all  free  quarters  and  billetings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  army  to  be  satisfied,  and  officers  made  liable  to 
taxes.  The  House  of  Commons  also  debated  on  Christmas  Day 
the  arrears  of  the  assessment  for  Fairfax’s  army,  and  anything 
but  “Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.”  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  newspaper,  The  Weekly  Account  (LIII.  Week  1645),  has 
the  bald  record: — “  Thursday,  Decemb.  25.  The  Commons  sate  in 
a  Grand  Committee  concerning  the  privileges  of  members  of  their 
House.”  The  news  in  the  Tuesday  paper,  The  King  dome's  Weekly 
Intelligencer  (No.  152),  is  equally  thin: — “Thursday,  Decemb.  25, 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Christmas-Day,  both  Houses  sate. 
The  House  of  Commons  more  especially  debated  some  things  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  made  some  orders 
therein.”  They  might  well  spend  Christmas  Day  in  magnifying 
their  privileges,  for  John  Dury  had  said,  in  his  courtierly  sermon  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  few  days  before,  “  None  of  all  the  Magis¬ 
trates  or  Ministers  of  other  Nations  have  ever  given  such  an 
answer  to  this  call — to  bring  God’s  vessels  at  Babylon  unto  Sion — 
as  you  and  we.  Therefore  we  are,  in  this  employment,  nearer  unto 
God  than  any  others ;  and  He  is  more  interested  in  you  and  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  Nation  whatsoever.”  The  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  divines  spent  Christmas  Day  iu  the  “  Synod  ”  of 
Westminster.  December  the  25  th,  1645,  was  entered  in  their 
minutes  as  “  Session  561.”  There  seems  to  have  been  a  lull  for 
this  day  in  the  quarrel  of  the  two  Calvinistic  factions.  The 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  had  “  agreed  sweetly,”  and  “joined 
like  brethren,”  as  Thomas  Hill  said  to  the  House  of  Lords,  “  in 
one  practical  Directory  for  public  worship,”  and  they  were  alike 
scandalized  at  the  growth  of  Anabaptism.  During  Christmas  Day 
Session  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  licensing  of  a  recent 
book  by  the  famous  Baptist,  John  Tombes  (who  was  ejected  from 
the  vicarage  of  Leominster  at  the  Restoration),  and  also  to  draw 
up  and  present  a  report  to  the  Assembly  “  concerning  the  blas¬ 
phemies,  heresies,  and  other  dangerous  opinions  printed,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  and  spread  abroad,  and  many  of  them  licensed.”  Baillie, 
however,  saw  the  hollowness  of  the  temporary  truce.  He  wrote 
home  to  Scotland,  soon  after  Christmas  1645,  that,  though  “the 
Assembly  plied  the  Parliament  with  petition  upon  petition,”  it  was 
impossible  to  move  it  to  immediate  legislation,  on  account  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Erastians,  the  lawyers,  the  Independents,  and 
“  the  worldly  profane  men  ”  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “  who 
are  extremely  affrighted  to  come  under  the  yoke  of  (Presby¬ 
terian)  ecclesiastical  discipline.”  His  only  hope  for  the  thorough 
compulsion  of  the  English  people  to  submit  to  the  Scottish, 
Calvinistic,  and  Presbyterian  yoke,  and  for  “  the  suppressing 
of  all  Sects,  without  any  toleration,”  lay  in  the  Puritanical 
sympathies  and  the  wealth  of  “  the  City,”  where  all  the  parish 
churches  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  where 
he  and  the  other  Scottish  emissaries  were  frequent  preachers, 
and  iu  the  Scottish  army.  “  Had  our  Army  been  but  one  of 
15,000  men  iu  England,”  he  wrote  a  few  days  after  Christmas 
1645,  “  our  advice  would  have  been  followed  quickly  in  all  things.” 
The  City  newspaper  of  that  period,  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  London's 
Intelligencer,  in  what  we  may  call  its  Christmas  number  (No.  135, 
December  18  to  December  24,  1645),  printed  an  article  explaining 
to  the  citizens  of  London  the  absurdity,  if  not  the  impiety,  of 
keeping  Christmas  Day.  Every  good  citizen  was  expected  to  open 
his  shop  as  usual  on  the  coming  Thursday,  and  compel  his  ap¬ 
prentices  to  keep  behind  the  counter.  The  City  newspaper  stated 
that  it  was  more  probable  that  the  Saviour  was  born  in  September 
than  in  December,  and  quotes  “a  late  reverend  minister’s  opinion, 
that  God  did  conceale  the  time  when  Christ  was  borne,  upon  the 
same  reason  that  lie  tooke  away  the  body  of  Moses,  that  they 
might  not  put  an  holinesse  upon  that  day.”  If  the  apprentices 
want  a  holiday,  “  let  them  keep  the  fift  of  November,  and  other 
dayes  of  that  nature,  or  the  late  great  mercy  of  God  in  the  taking 
of  Hereford,  which  deserves  an  especiall  day  of  thanksgiving.” 

The  mass  of  the  English  folk,  meanwhile,  protested  by  all  such 
ways  as  were  open  to  them  against  the  outlandish  new  religion 
which  was  being  invented  for  them.  The  Mercurius  Civicus  com¬ 
plained  that  “  Many  people  in  these  times  are  too  much  addicted 
to  the  superstitious  observance  of  this  day,  December  25,  and  other 
saints-dayes,  as  they  are  called.”  It  was  asked  in  a  “  Hue  and 
Cry  after  Christmas,”  published  anonymously  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1645,  “  Where  may  Christmas  be  found?  ”  The  answer  is 
“  In  the  corner  of  a  translator’s  shop,  where  the  cobbler  was  wont 
so  merrily  to  chant  his  carols.”  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  which 
devoted  itself  to  “  impartially  communicating  martial!  affaires,"  in 
its  forty-third  number  (Dec.  25,  1645,  to  Jan.  1,  1646),  expressed 
itself  as  scandalized  at  the  zeal  with  which  the  English  people,  in 
spite  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Assembly,  had  kept  their  Christ¬ 
mas.  Social  phenomena  lay  beyond  the  usual  ken  of  the  military 
chroniclers ;  but  “  we  shall  only  observe,”  they  wrote,  “  the  loath- 
nesse  of  the  People  to  part  with  it,  which  certainly  argues  a  greater 
adoration  than  should  have  been.  Hardly  forty  shops  were 
open  within  the  lines  upon  that  day.  The  State  hath  done  well 
to  null  it  out  of  this  respect,  as  Moses  did  the  Brazen  Serpent.” 
The  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  Puritan  military  newsmen  wa3 
curiously  at  fault ;  they  evidently  confounded  Moses  with  Hezekiah, 
unless  they  substituted  the  lawgiver  for  the  King,  because  they 
thought  it  unwise  to  represent  the  King  as  the  foe  of  idolatry. 
The  traditional  scorn  of  the  Pharisee  for  the  common  people 
which  knows  not  the  law  comes  out  in  the  ironical  passage  with 
which  the  “  martiall  ’’  organ  concludes  its  reference  to  the  dis- 
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tressing  social  symptom.  “  Sure  if  there  were  an  Ordinance  for 
recreation  and  labour  upon  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  Sabbatli  (like  the 
prelatical  Book  of  Sports)  these  would  want  no  observers.  Un¬ 
willingness  to  obey,  in  a  Multitude, argues  generally  the  goodnesse 
of  a  law,  readinesse  the  contrary,  especially  in  those  laws  that 
have  anything  of  religion  in  them.’’  Hence  the  puritanical 
tyrants  thought  the  observation  of  Christmas  Day  should  he 
visited  in  future  years  with  more  severe  penalties.  A  few  days 
after  Christmas  a  pamphlet  was  issued  under  the  title  of  The 
Arraignment ,  Conviction ,  and  Imprisonment  of  Christmas.  A  letter 
from  a  “  Malignant  scholar  ”  in  Oxford,  where  Christmas  had  been 
observed  as  usual,  to  “  a  Malignant  lady  in  London,”  had  contained 
the  promise  or  threat,  according  to  the  pamphleteer,  that  the 
King-  would  shortly  appear  again  in  London,  and  restore  to  his 
poor  people  their  old  social  and  religious  liberties.  “We  shall 
soon  be  in  London,  and  have  all  things  as  they  were  wont.’ 
There  was  small  chance,  six  months  after  Naseby,  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction.  The  Puritanical  pamphleteer,  however,  owns 
that  it  would  be  welcome  to  “  every  ’prentice  boy,”  because  the 
return  of  the  King  would  have  meant  the  return  of  a  free  Christ¬ 
mas,  which  he  sorely  missed.  “  All  popish,  prelatical,  Jesuitical, 
ignorant,  Judaical,  and  superstitious  persons,”  said  he,  “  ask 
after  the  old,  old,  old,  very  old  grey-bearded  gentleman  called 
Christmas,  who  was  wont  to  be  a  very  familiar  ghest  (sic).  Who¬ 
ever  finds  him  again  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  benediction  from 
the  Pope,  a  hundred  oaths  from  the  Cavaliers,  forty  kisses 
from  the  wanton  wenches,  and  be  made  pursuivant  to  the  next 
Archbishop.”  “  The  poor,”  he  added,  “  are  sorry  for  it.  They 
go  to  every  door  a-begging,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  ‘  Good 
Mistress,  somewhat  against  this  good  time.’  Instead  of  going 
to  the  alehouse  to  be  drunke,  they  are  fain  to  work  all 
the  holy  dayes.”  Again,  “  The  sckollars  come  into  the  hall, 
where  their  hungry  stomacks  had  thought  to  have  found  good 
brawne  and  Christmas  pies,  roast-beef  and  plum-porridge.  But 
no  such  matter.  Away,  ye  profane !  These  are  superstitious 
meats;  your  stomacks  must  be  fed  with  sound  doctrine.”  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  young  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Quakerism,  who  first  split  the  rift  which  was  to  spoil  the  Calvinistic 
lute,  broke  loose  from  the  Puritan  leaders.  He  spent  the  year 
1645  i11  travelling  about  England  to  famous  Puritan  directors  of 
conscience,  laying  his  difficulties  before  them,  but  finding  no  help 
from  the  brilliant  lights  of  Presbyterianism  and  Independency. 
“  I  looked  upon  the  great  professors  of  the  City  of  London,”  he 
wrote,  “  I  saw  all  were  dark.  I  saw  they  were  all  miserable  com¬ 
forters.”  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  his  native  Mid¬ 
lands,  but  refused  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterians,  or 
of  “  any  of  the  Dissenting  People  ”  (the  Independents  and  Baptists), 
and  on  Sunday,  he  said,  “  I  would  get  into  the  orchards,  or  the 
fields  with  my  Bible,  by  myself.”  He  had  not  yet  begun  to  preach  ; 
but  “when  the  time  called  Christmas  came  (1645),  when  otheis 
were  feasting  and  sporting  themselves,”  he  “  went  from  house  to 
house  seeking  out  the  poor  and  desolate,  and  giving  them  money  ” 


RUSSIAN  FINANCE. 

milE  growth  of  the  Bussian  Imperial  expenditure  had  for  some 
Jl  time  been  so  rapid  that  in  1881  the  Government  became 
alarmed,  and,  foreseeing  that,  unless  something  were  done,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  would  be  inevitable,  it  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
economy.  It  did  for  the  moment  effect  considerable  retrench¬ 
ment;  but  little  confidence  was  felt  either  at  home  or  abroad  in 
the  permanence  of  the  new  and  wiser  counsels.  Even  in  con¬ 
stitutional  countries  where  a  change  of  Cabinet  transfers  power 
from  one  party  to  another,  and  may  bring  in  men  pledged  to  undo 
the  work  of  their  predecessors,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  alter  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Government.  But  in  a  country  like  Bussia, 
where  a  real  change  in  the  principles  of  the  ruling  body  cannot  be 
effected  without  a  revolution,  such  reversals  of  policy  are  almost 
impossible.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  already  the  expenditure 
has  grown  considerably  once  more,  and  that,  in  1SS3,  for  which 
year  the  Beport  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Empire  has  just  been 
issued,  the  outlay  had  nearty  reached  the  figures  of  1881.  The 
ordinary  outlay  for  that  year  amounted  to  72,153,784?,,  estimating 
the  rouble  at  two  shillings.  The  sum  is  higher  than  had  ever 
been  reached  before,  save  in  the  single  year  1881,  when  it  was  as 
much  as  73,241,315?. ;  compared  with  1882,  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  Ihe  increase  was  1,367,659?.  In  almost  every  item 
there  is  an  increase  found.  If  we  go  back  only  five  years  to  1878, 
the  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  exceeds  twelve  millions 
sterling,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent. ;  while  in  ten  years  the  in¬ 
crease  is  almost  eighteen  millions  sterling.  This  alarming  growth 
in  the  expenditure  is  due  mainly  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bussia, 
which  involved  her  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  is  constantly 
embroiling  her  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  impossible,  without  going 
into  details  that  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  show  exactly  what 
the  growth  of  the  outlay  on  the  army  is,  for  much  of  that  outlay 
is  classed  as  extraordinary,  or  under  other  heads.  But  the  increase 
in  the  debt,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  war  with  Turkey  and  to 
other  military  charges,  is  over  100  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and 
even  in  five  years  it  is  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  exceeds  72  millions  sterling. 
The  charge  for  the  debt  last  year  exceeded  20  millions  sterling  ; 
the  ordinary  cost  of  the  army  also  exceeded  20  millions  sterling ; 
the  navy  cost  over  3  millions  sterling ;  and  the  Ministry  of 


Finance  cost  over  10  millions.  Army,  navy,  debt  and  finance, 
that  is,  absorbed  between  them  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  Bussia,  leaving  barely  a  quarter  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  all  other  purposes,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  the  Imperial  Household,  the  great  officers  of  State, 
and  the  ordinary  administration.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  together 
cost  only  10,653,000?.,  or  barely  one-seventh  of  the  total  expen¬ 
diture.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  to  gratify  the  lust 
of  conquest  the  administration  of  the  Empire  is  being  starved. 
Nowhere,  in  Europe  at  least,  is  education  more  necessary,  and 
yet  the  total  outlay  upon  public  instruction  is  only  1,799,105?. 
And  the  whole  outlay  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  under 
7  millions  sterling.  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with 
the  ordinary  expenditure ;  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  in  the  year  we  are  here  dealing  with  somewhat 
exceeded  8  millions  sterling.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  1883  ex¬ 
ceeded  80  millions  sterling,  an  enormous  outlay  unquestionably  for 
so  poor  and  backward  a  country,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  mainly  laid  out  for  military  purposes.  No  doubt  the 
greater  part  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  in  1883  was  for 
extending  the  means  of  communication,  and  part  of  the  old  debt, 
too,  was  incurred  for  the  same  object;  but  even  the  construction 
of  railways  is  to  a  large  extent  for  military  purposes,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  does  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  69,898,098?.,  being  slightly 
less  than  the  year  before,  but  considerably  larger  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  deficit  on  the  ordinary  Budget 
is  just  2|  millions  sterling;  on  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  it 
is  just  3  millions  sterling.  When  the  Estimates  were  introduced 
there  was  shown  an  anticipated  surplus  of  half  a  million  sterling ; 
but  this,  as  we  see,  has  been  converted  into  a  deficit  of  nearly 
six  times  as  much,  partly  by  the  growth  of  expenditure  and  partly 
by  the  falling  off  in  revenue.  It  is  a  vicious  practice  of  all  Finance 
Ministers  in  Bussia  to  under-estimate  the  expenses,  and  in  that  way  to 
make  the  finances  of  the  Empire  appear  more  satisfactory  than  they 
really  are.  The  result  is  that  excessively  large  supplementary  esti¬ 
mates  have  to  be  afterwards  introduced.  It  is  true  that  supplementary 
estimates  are  the  rule  everywhere,  because  no  Government  can 
foresee  all  the  expenditure  to  which  it  will  be  put  for  a  year  to 
come.  But  in  well-administered  States,  like  our  own,  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  for  purely  ordinary  purposes  of  administration 
are  usually  balanced,  or  very  nearly  balanced,  by  savings  in  other 
directions.  In  Bussia,  however,  the  savings  are  slight  compared 
with  the  supplementary  estimates,  the  truth  being,  as  we  have 
said,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  expenditure  is  purposely 
under-estimated,  and  thus  the  balance  of  the  Budget  is  completely 
disarranged.  Compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  the  position  no 
doubt  has  greatly  improved.  A  deficit  of  three  millions  sterling 
is  trifling  compared  with  the  deficit  of  1881.  Still  it  is  very 
serious,  and  it  is  the  more  serious  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  the  Government,  the  expen¬ 
diture  is  once  more  nearly  as  great  as  in  1881,  and  in  the  present 
year  will  possibly  even  exceed  the  outlay  of  1881.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  the  expenditure  exceeded  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  by  half  a  million  sterling,  and 
the  concluding  four  months  will  doubtless  show  a  still  larger 
increase  in  the  outlay.  While,  therefore,  the  outlay  is  steadily 
growing,  it  is  serious  to  find  that  the  receipts  are  not  corre¬ 
spondingly  increasing,  although  the  Government  has  spared  no 
effort  to  augment  its  receipts.  It  has  imposed  new  taxes ;  it 
has  increased  the  old  taxes  ;  it  has  altered  the  mode  of  collection  ; 
and  it  has  insisted  in  the  case  of  the  Customs  revenue  upon  being 
paid  in  gold  instead  of  in  paper  as  previously.  In  all  these  wavs 
it  has  added  enormously  to  the  taxation ;  but  the  result  is  certainly 
not  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  Land-tax  and  the  Personal- 
tax — the  great  item  of  direct  taxation — there  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
serious  falling-off.  So  long  ago  as  1875  these  two  imposts  together 
yielded  more  than  120  millions  of  roubles;  last  year  they  yielded 
a  little  over  108I  millions  of  roubles.  In  the  nine  years,  therefore, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease,  and  the  decrease  is  really 
greater  than  it  appears,  because  the  rouble  was  more  valuable  in 
1875  than  it  is  now.  It  represented  a  larger  sum — that  is.  a  larger 
purchasing  power.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  of  the  peasantry  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  Government  has  had  to  remit  a  portion  of 
the  Land-tax  and  Personal-tax,  and  also  to  forgive  arrears.  In 
the  case  of  the  Customs  duties  there  is  a  steady  increase ;  but 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Empire  admits  that  the  increase  is  less 
than  was  anticipated.  Again  and  again  since  the  war  with 
Turkey,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Customs  duties,  and 
even  last  year  a  fresh  addition  was  made  ;  but  the  result  is 
that  the  higher  duties  are  raised  the  less  they  yield,  the  growth 
now  being  in  those  duties  which  have  not  been  raised.  There 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  drink  duties  ;  but  last  year  the  increase 
is  admitted  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  har¬ 
vest  was  good,  and,  consequently,  the  output  of  the  distil¬ 
leries  was  larger  than  usual,  while  the  tax  upon  the  distilleries 
had  been  increased.  Altogether,  then,  it  appears  that  the  limit  of 
taxation  is  very  nearly  reached,  if  it  is  not  quite  reached.  The 
peasants  are  unable  to  pay  the  Personal  and  Land  taxes  ;  they  are 
falling  behindhand,  too,  in  their  repayments  on  account  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  Customs  duties  are  yielding  less  the  more  they 
are  raised.  All  this  goes  to  explain  the  intense  discontent  that  reigns 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  shows  that  its  condition  is  becoming 
more  andmore  desperate.  In  spite  of  good  intentions,  the  expenditure 
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cannot  be  kept  down  permanently ;  wliile,  on  tlie  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  the  receipts  cannot  be  got  up  to 
the  level  of  the  outlay.  It  is  true  that  last  year  and  this  year  all 
Europe  has  been  suffering  from  commercial  depression  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  depression  is  not  likely  to  cease  soon.  The 
principal  wealth  of  Russia  is  in  its  agricultural  produce,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  is  likely  to  remain  cheap,  because  the  production 
of  the  world  is  so  enormous,  and  the  facilities  for  conveying  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  most  distant  countries  have  been  so  improved  that 
it  is  impossible  that  prices  should  rise.  Agricultural  depression, 
then,  in  Russia  is  likely  to  continue;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  an  early  establishment  of  equilibrium 
between  income  and  outlay. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  loans  advanced  to  the  peasantry  to 
redeem  their  lands  from  their  old  lords  amounted  to  82,689,356/,, 
and  the  repayments  that  were  due  in  the  course  of  last  year 
amounted  to  4,663,723/.,  to  which  had  to  be  added  arrears  amount¬ 
ing  to  2,683,032/.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  arrears;  and,  in  fact,  out  of  the  total  due  of  7,346,756/., 
the  actual  collection  was  only  4,181,339/.  In  these  figures  we 
have  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  peasantry  are  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  less  able  to  meet  the  charges  upon  them,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  limit  of  taxation  is  nearly  reached.  Meantime, 
as  we  have  said,  tlie  debt  is  rapidly  growing.  In  ten  years  the 
charge  of  the  debt  has  more  than  doubled  ;  in  five  years  it  has 
increased  about  45  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  total 
debt  is  returned  as  434,502,010/. — an  enormous  and  excessive 
burden  for  a  country  in  so  backward  a  state  as  Russia.  And  yet, 
while  the  debt  is  already  excessive,  and  -while  in  ten  years  it  has 
grown  so  rapidly,  the  Government  is  still  adding  to  it.  Last  year 
it  borrowed,  this  year  it  borrowed  again,  and  already  there  are 
rumours  of  an  impending  large  loan.  In  fact,  the  debt  would 
have  grown  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  were  it  not  that 
the  credit  of  Russia  in  Western  Europe  had  become  so  impaired. 
The  recent  reconciliation,  however,  between  Russia  and  Germany 
has  once  more  opened  the  German  money  market  to  the  Imperial 
Government;  and,  if  peace  is  much  longer  preserved,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  see  a  succession  of  large  loans  issued  by 
Russia. 


“  MING.'’ 

THERE  is  a  very  ancient  inscription  on  a  monument  at  the 
Museum  of  Boolak  to  the  memory  of  a  man  named 

Sokar-ka-ba-u  This  gentleman  lived  in  the  age 

of  the  Pyramid-builders,  and  as,  even  in  those  leisurely  times,  so 
long  and  solemn  a  name  must  have  been  an  inconvenience,  he  had 

also  a  shortone,  ^  1 - s  Jl,  which  may  be  read  Ilethes.  To  this 

name  is  appended  as  determinative  a  representation  of  a  small 
animal,  very  like  a  magnified  shrew-mouse.  The  word  Hethes 
does  not  occur  in  the  hieroglyphic  dictionaries,  and  it  rarely  ap¬ 
pears  on  monuments ;  but  the  little  animal  is  immortalized  in  a 
wonderfully  animated  bronze  figure,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  in 
which  it  is  shown  standing  up  like  a  kangaroo,  with  an  expression 
of  consequential  self-importance  worthy  of  a  sacred  animal.  The 
counterpart  of  this  bronze  may  be  seen  alive  among  the  domestic 
pets  of  one  or  two  English  households,  seated  in  precisely  the  same 
attitude,  perhaps  before  a  drawing-room  fire,  with  the  same  evident 
consciousness  imprinted  on  his  little  face,  that  he  is  not  as  other 
pets,  but  a  household  god,  to  whom  adulation  is  j ustly  due.  As  he 
says  very  distinctly  and  authoritatively  “  Ming  ”  when  he  desires  to 
be  worshipped,  he  is  commonly  called  Ming,  and  the  house  he  has 
selected  for  his  abode  may  henceforth,  like  China  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  be  said  to  be  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  He  is  a  tyrant, 
and  soon  shows  that  he  will  tolerate  no  rivals.  The  cat  is  banished 
from  the  fireside  for  his  convenience  and  all  dogs  are  expelled. 
The  butcher’s  first  inquiry  in  the  morning  is  not  what  the  family 
will  want,  but  whether  Ming  prefers  beef  or  mutton.  As  you 
study  his  character  you  are  not  surprised  that  in  an  age  when 
they  worshipped  kestrels  and  cows  they  should  have  set  up  graven 
images  in  honour  of  so  weird  and  uncanny  a  little  beast  as  Ming. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  singular  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  Ilis 
vocabulary  is  extensive,  amounting  to  as  many  as  ten  or  eleven 
distinct  and  perfectly  intelligible  monosyllables.  It  is  impossible, 
once  you  know  them,  to  mistake  their  exact  significance,  or  fail  to 
translate  them  accurately.  He  does  not  himself  condescend  to 
speak  English,  but  he  understands  it  well.  His  mind  is  full  of 
ideas,  and  his  well-formed  and  rounded  cranium  bespeaks  unusual 
brain  power.  His  manners  are  wayward  and  coaxing,  like  those 
of  a  spoilt  child  ;  and  though  he  knows  right  from  wrong,  he, 
like  others,  prefers  the  broad  way.  If-  punishment  follows,  he 
bears  it  not  so  much  with  resignation  as  with  bravado.  He 
dislikes  his  nursery,  although  it  is  amply  provided  with  play¬ 
things  and  comforts.  He  has  hardly  been  a  day  in  the  house 
before  he  perceives  that  there  are  ranks  and  degrees  of  folk  in 
the  family  ;  and  he  absolutely  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
refuses  the  companionship  of  the  servants,  having  even  been  known 
to  show  some  signs  of  ill-temper  and  a  disposition  to  bite  in  order 
to  accentuate  his  refusal.  Otherwise,  and  especially  to  the  heads 
of  the  house,  his  countenance  beams  with  imperturbable  serenity. 

One  of  these  strange  little  immigrants  is  domesticated  in  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  On  Ming's  first  arrival  from 
his  birthplace  in  South  Africa,  although  perfectly  gentle  and 


tame,  he  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  and  was  uneasy 
accordingly.  He  was  always  making  new,  and  sometimes  not 
altogether  pleasant,  discoveries.  Though  he  had  apparently  been 
very  well  treated  on  the  voyage,  and  was  not  “afraid  with  any 
amazement,”  whenever  he  saw  something  that  resembled  one 
of  his  natural  foes  he  approached  it  with  a  make-believe  of  the 
greatest  caution.  A  silk  nightcap  with  a  tassel  was  for  many 
days  an  object  to  be  distrusted.  lie  stalked  it  morning  by  morn- 
ing,  spitting  viciously,  walking  round  it,  and  behaving,  in  short, 
as  his  immediate  ancestors  did  when  they  approached  a  snake 
in  the  grass.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  afraid.  It  was  the  same 
with  a  pair  of  fur  boots.  Sometimes  his  own  shadow  was  an 
object  ot  interest  if  the  sun  was  low,  and  he  saw  it  on  the 
wall  at  his  own  level.  For  a  time,  too,  he  was  much  fasci¬ 
nated  by  his  own  image  in  the  looking-glass,  and  would  gaze 
at  it  with  great  complacency.  It  was  placed  so  that  he  could  set 
his  back  against  a  can  of  warm  water,  and  could  also  watch  his 
master  dressing.  After  a  time  he  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  charms,  and  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  contemplate  them  longer.  Still  at  intervals  he 
would  go  up  to  it  as  if  to  assure  himself  there  was  no  change,  and 
yet  he  never  seemed  deceived  by  it,  as  a  dog  or  a  monkey  would 
be,  nor  ever  went  behind  the  glass  to  find  his  double.  Ilis  great 
delight  was  to  sit  in  the  window  when  the  sun  shone  and  watch 
the  passers-by,  making  comments  all  the  time  on  what  went  on 
outside.  He  scolded  violently  at  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
was  nearly  as  much  disgusted  at  a  nursery-maid  wheeling  a  per¬ 
ambulator.  The  cart  before  the  horse  was  evidently  repugnant  to 
all  his  principles.  He  made  a  peculiar  low  bark  at  the  sight  of 
all  dogs,  and  got  fiercely  excited  when  they  played  or  fought.  He 
cowered  down  and  chirped  if  a  rook  or  a  pigeon  Hew  past,  having 
evidently  inherited  a  fear  of  birds  of  prey.  The  sight  of  a  couple  of 
sweeps  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  descending  rapidly  from  the 
table  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  he  concealed  himself  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  room.  He  took  them,  no  doubt,  for  the 
black  natives  of  his  own  country.  He  greatly  disliked  organ¬ 
grinding  even  at  a  distance ;  yet  delighted  in  a  musical-box, 
and  would  listen  by  the  hour  to  “  Coming  thro’  the  Rye.”  Ilis 
hearing  was  supernaturally  acute,  and  a  very  slight  noise  was 
sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  the  deepest  slumber.  In  the  day¬ 
time  he  would  often  fall  asleep  before  the  fire,  and  presented  an 
odd  appearance  at  such  times,  as  he  first  stretched  out  his  hind 
legs,  clasped  them  with  his  fore  paws,  put  his  forehead  on  the 
ground  between  them,  and  so  doubled  up  was  soon  asleep,  look¬ 
ing,  as  the  Irish  cook  said  of  him,  “  like  a  hedgehog  without 
the  hedge.”  The  one  thing  he  could  never  bear  was  to  be  un¬ 
noticed.  He  preferred  to  be  teased  rather  than  to  be  let  alone, 
and  would  enduie  even  roughness  with  the  utmost  good  temper. 
Extensive  and  significant  as  was  his  vocabulary,  it  seemed  to 
include  no  cry  for  pain.  Ilis  temerity  was  wonderful.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  saw  a  cat  in  the  hall,  and  jumped  down¬ 
stairs  after  him  from  the  landing  abovo.  Unfortunately  the 
carpets  were  up,  and  there  was  nothing  to  break  his  fall.  He 
was  picked  up  nearly  insensible,  his  knee  dislocated,  and  one  of 
his  eye-teeth  knocked  out ;  but  he  made  no  complaint,  though  ho 
must  have  been  very  much  hurt,  lie  allowed  his  leg  to  bo 
pulled  into  place  without  a  murmur,  and  assumed  the  character 
of  an  invalid  with  Christian  resignation,  only  stipulating  to 
be  constantly  nursed  in  somebody’s  arms.  Now  and  then  he 
would  ask  to  be  put  down,  and  was  piteously  astonished  that 
he  could  not  play  as  usual,  and  that  his  head  ached  so  that 
he  could  hardly  see.  He  would  give  vent  to  a  sad  little 
grunt,  and  ask  to  be  taken  up  again,  and  resume  the  position  of  a 
sick  child.  His  least  amiable  characteristic  was  an  insatiable 
greediness.  Ilis  powers  of  devouring  raw  meat  were  never  fully 
gauged,  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  He  also  habitually  broke 
the  Eighth  Commandment,  and  no  fear  of  a  boiling  kettle  or 
sharp  knives  could  keep  him  from  making  a  raid  upon  the  butter. 
If  he  secured  a  pat,  no  shaking  or  culling  could  make  him  re¬ 
linquish  it.  Ilis  movements  were  absolutely  noiseless,  and  he 
flitted  about  like  a  shadow.  He  could  creep  up  a  table-cloth, 
9teal  an  oyster  out  of  the  shell,  and  drop  down  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  was  almost  unseen.  He  would  swallow  his  prize  with 
avidity,  and  then  jump  about  with  open  mouth,  defying  you  to 
deprive  him  of  it.  Forbidden  joys  were  always  those  most 
esteemed.  Though  he  had  any  amount  of  toys  and  playthings,  it 
was  the  carpet  he  was  not  allowed  to  tear,  or  the  ashes 
under  the  grate,  or  the  polished  floor  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  scratch,  that  were  always  dearest  to  him.  If  he  had 
a  piece  of  paper  to  crumple  and  tear,  he  still  tided  to  take  the 
letter  from  your  hand.  If  he  had  half  a  dozen  halls,  he  would 
want  the  hall  from  which  some  one  was  knitting.  At  times, 
however,  a  glimmering  of  self-restraint  could  be  noticed.  He 
learned  a  little  caution,  and  did  not  forget  what  had  hurt  him. 
It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  teach  him,  and  when  he  saw  what  he 
wished  for  and  might  not  have,  he  would  look  at  it  for  a  moment, 
hound  into  the  air,  turn  round  and  flit  away  to  avoid  temptation. 
In  his  jumps  he  was  perfectly  reckless  of  where  he  might  alight, 
like  a  Ilea.  lie  could  leap  into  the  air  even  when  lying  on  his 
back,  and  could  spring  up  many  times  his  own  height. 

Ming  loves  excitement,  lie  revels  in  a  room  that  is  being 
cleaned  out,  or  a  table  being  laid  for  dinner,  or  a  box  unpacked. 
He  is  not  the  least  shy,  and  takes  readily  to  visitors,  especially 
gentlemeu,  examining  carefully  their  clothes,  boots,  aud  buttons, 
and  putting  up  a  little  paw  to  open  their  lips  and  see  if  their  teeth 
are  likely  to  prove  formidable.  He  likes  to  go  out  and  visit,  and 
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takes  great  interest  in  the  furniture  of  a  strange  room  and  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet ;  but  after  a  few  excursions  into  the  corners, 
comes  to  the  hearthrug,  and  sits  up  before  the  fire  as  if  he  was 
at  home,  merely  looking  round  now  and  then  to  see  that  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  amount  of  admiration  he  considers  his  rightful  inherit¬ 
ance.  Ming  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  town  pet,  being  as  intelligent  as 
a  dog,  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  perfectly  good-tempered,  and  easily 
kept  clean,  and  not  larger  than  a  well-grown  rat.  When  left  in  a 
room  by  himself  he  rarely  gets  into  mischief.  Pie  chooses  the  tallest 
armchair,  gets  up  on  the  back,  and  either  stands  on  tiptoe  to  look  out 
of  the  window  or  tucks  his  head  under  him  and  goes  to  sleep.  lie  can¬ 
not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  dabbling  in  ink  ;  he  dips  his 
paws  in  the  bottle  and  walks  over  the  paper,  leaving  delicate  little 
impressions  of  his  long  toes.  The  moment  any  one  comes  in  he  gives 
himself  up  to  justice,  confessing  his  crime  and  holding  up  his  black 
paws.  There  are  examples  of  the  species  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
They  all  come  from  South  Africa,  where  they  are  great  favourites 
in  the  settlers’ houses,  as  they  give  very  little  trouble,  being  always 
at  play,  or  sitting  up  to  worship  the  sun,  or  sleeping  on  their  heads. 
At  the  Gardens  they  look  very  miserable  in  a  small  cage  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  appear  ignorant  as  well  as  unhappy,  for  they  do 
not  seem  acquainted  with  more  than  a  couple  of  words  of  their 
own  language.  They  are  labelled  “  Suricata  tetradactyla,’-  but  the 
Boers  call  them  “  Meercats.”  Their  zoological  place  is  near  that 
of  the  shrew  and  the  hedgehog,  and,  though  they  greatly  resemble 
the  ichneumon,  they  are  but  distantly  related  to  him. 


THE  LELOIR  “  MOLIERE.” 

IN  the  January  of  the  present  year  died  Louis  Leloir,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  graceful  of  the  “  little  masters  ”  of 
modem  France.  He  was  barely  forty  years  old,  but  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  popular  wTater-colour  painter  of  his  time.  He  worked,  in 
the  liveliest  hues,  with  an  abundance  of  fantasy  and  charm,  and 
with  a  certain  delicacy  of  esprit  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  when 
he  died  he  was  known  as  the  artist  of  the  “  Tentation,”  the 
“  Sultane  Noire,”  the  “  Bapteme,”  the  “  Fete  du  Grand-Pere,” 
the  “  Comddiens  en  Voyage,”  and  a  score  of  brilliant  and  engaging 
little  pictures  besides.  An  adept  in  costume,  a  connoisseur  in 
whatever  is  piquant  and  whatever  is  dainty,  an  artist  in  gesture 
and  colour  and  composition,  there  were  points  at  which  he  touched 
hands  with  Watteau,  there  were  others  at  which  he  rivalled  with 
Meissonnier.  He  delighted  in  the  picaresque,  and  in  painting  it  he 
made  it  the  gayest  and  prettiest  thing  imaginable.  He  would 
have  illustrated  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  quite  admirably,  and  given 
such  portraits  of  Le  Destin  and  La  Rancune  as  would  have  made 
the  Roman  Comique,  if  possible  still  more  amusing.  He  saw  the 
world  all  rose-coloured  and  in  miniature,  and  his  dramas  were 
no  greater  than  could  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  a  fan. 
But,  for  all  that,  his  power  is  genuine,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
his  fancy,  modish  and  mannered  as  it  appears,  has  in  it  elements 
of  brio  and  engagingness  that  are  irresistible.  His  best  work,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirty-one  designs  he  made 
for  M.  Joncourt  in  illustration  of  Moliere.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
projected  a  set  of  pictures  of  Musset’s  plays,  and  another  for  Mile, 
de  Maupin.  That  they  would  have  surpassed  his  Moliere  draw¬ 
ings  we  do  not  believe.  On  these  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  ;  and  they  are  the  prettiest  and  daintiest  pictures  of  Moliere 
we  know.  But  a  Maupin  from  his  hand  could  not  but  have  been 
charming;  and  he  would  assuredly  have  produced  such  an  Octave, 
such  a  Marianne,  such  a  Carmosine,  a  Camille,  a  Blazius,  a  Van 
Buck,  as  we  shall  not  see  for  some  time. 

The  Leloir  “  Moliere  ”  (Paris :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles)  is  out 
of  print ;  but  the  illustrations  themselves,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
poet,  all  etched  by  M.  Flameng,  have  been  published  separately. 
To  analyse  the  whole  series  were  impossible.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noting  a  few,  taken  almost  at  haphazard.  Not  the 
least  attractive  of  the  set  are  those  in  which  the  artist  has  pictured 
the  mythological  fancies  of  his  author,  and  has  set  himself  to 
produce  a  commentary  on  the  Moliere  of  “Molicerte”  and 
“  Psyche  ”  of  La  Princessc  d' Elide  and  Les  Amants  magnifiques. 
They  are  very  graceful  and  thoroughly  artificial;  mythological 
like  Coustou  and  Coysevox,  antique  like  Mignard  and  Lebrun, 
and  with  a  prettiness  all  the  artist’s  own.  In  one  a  Psyche, 
who  might  have  stepped  straight  from  one  of  Mignard’s  can¬ 
vasses,  discourses  pathetically  to  a  “Dieu  du  Fleuve,”  whose 
real  station  in  life  is  among  the  grandes  eau.v  of  Versailles.  In 
another,  such  a  Venus  as  they  loved  in  those  days,  on  such  a 
cloud  as  in  those  days  they  were  content  to  accept  as  scenery, 
appears  to  a  heroic  Ar'istione  and  a  timid  Lriphile.  In  a  third, 
a  Myrtil,  the  mildest  and  comeliest  of  “  salvage  men,”  kneels  to 
a  very  coy  and  yielding  Melicerte ;  while  a  fourth,  for  the 
“Princesse  d’Elide,”  has  a  remarkable  group  of  girls — the  Princess 
and  her  cousins — which  is  as  graceful  as  you  please.  In  the 
illustration  to  Ron  Juan,  the  hero  doffs  his  plumed  hat  with  all 
imaginable  bravery  to  a  most  Roman  presentment  of  the  Oom- 
mandeur,  while  behind  him  Sganarelle,  peaked-hatted  and  mantled 
and  wide-ruffed,  crouches  on  the  ground,  afraid  but  cynical  to  the 
last.  Here,  as  in  the  picture  to  Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,”  the 
costumes  are  a  thought  too  correct  and  picturesque  for  the  actual 
stage  of  Moliere;  but  the  Roman  saves  all.  In  M.  Leloir’s  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  high-comedy  parts  of  Moliere  is  much  that  is 
delightful.  The  Alceste  of  Le  Misanthrope  is  no  doubt  a  trifle 
too  romantic  and  melancholical  of  visage;  but  the  Celimene  is 


Moliere’s  own,  and  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  pair  are 
worthy  of  the  Fran?ais  at  its  best.  The  scene  from  the  Tartufe 
is  that  in  which  Elmira  is  hiding  Orgon  under  the  table.  Elmira 
is  a  charming  person  ;  to  look  at  her  is  to  feel  disposed  to  forgive 
the  Impostor.  Orgon  is  the  Orgon  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  ;  Tartufe 
— who  is  seen  approaching  from  afar — is,  in  gait,  and  figure,  and 
aspect,  as  good  a  hypocrite  as  can  be  imagined.  We  like,  too,  the 
Agnes  —  young,  virginal,  indifferent,  cruel — of  the  scene  from 
L’Fcole  des  Femmes ;  but  the  Arnolphe  is  to  our  mind  a  trifle  too 
modern  and  tragic.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  design  to 
Le  Sicilien ;  with  the  courtliest  of  Adrastes,  the  most  winsome 
of  Isidores,  sweethearting  politely  under  cover  of  the  painter’s 
easel,  while  in  the  distance,  behind  the  picture,  Don  Pedre  is  at 
loggerheads  with  Hali.  Again,  the  Trissotin  of  the  sonnet  sceno 
from  Les  Femmes  Savantes  is  chubby  and  pompous,  and  silly  and 
self-conscious  enough  to  be  a  real  creation,  while  all  the  bevy  of 
precieuses  in  front  of  the  little  poetaster  are  so  pleasantly  charac¬ 
terized  and  so  happily  rendered  as  to  be  almost  his  equals,  good  and 
suggestive  as  he  is. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  illustrations  of  Moliere ’s  heroic  and 
romantic  farces  that  M.  Leloir  is  seen,  perhaps,  to  most  advantage. 
Here  he  is  in  his  element ;  and  here  well  nigh  everything  is  good 
and  bright.  M.  C'oquelin,  it  is  said,  has  sat  to  him  for  his  Scapin. 
and  his  Mascarille ;  and  to  see  the  magnificent  gesture,  the 
superb  vulgarity,  the  glorious  bravado  with  which  his  Marquis  de 
Mascarille  is  laying  siege  to  the  hearts  of  Miles.  Cathos  and 
Madelon — two  very  pretty  girls  by  the  way — and  the  monstrous 
grin  of  his  Scapin,  cudgel  in  hand,  and  with  Geronte  in  the  sack 
on  his  wicked  shoulders,  is  to  believe  the  report.  In  his  picture 
of  Sosie  at  Amphytrion’s  door,  with  Mercure — solemn,  strong,  and 
only  too  well  batoned — on  the  doorstep  before  him,  he  makes  one 
think  of  MM.  Thiron  and  Got ;  just  as  in  that  for  L'  Impromptu 
de  Versailles ,  where  Dorante  leads  off  Ucranie,  he  makes  one  think 
ofM.  Delaunay  and  Mile.  Favart.  His  model  for  M.  Jourdain  was, 
we  are  told,  M.  Berthelier,  and  the  copy  is  worthy  of  the  original  -T 
even  as  the  Mme.  Jourdain  who  confronts  him,  anguished  and 
ashamed,  is  worthy  of  Mme.  Jouassain;  even  as  the  Sganarelle  of 
Le  Cocu  hnaginaire,  mad,  desperate,  resolved  on  slaughter,  and 
irresistibly  comic,  is  worthy  of  M.  Got.  That,  however,  is  a 
peculiar  quality  of  these  designs.  They  illustrate,  not  only 
Moliere,  but  the  Theatre  Franjais.  They  are  touched  with  the- 
true  spirit  of  that  noble  stage,  and  suggest  at  every  turn  the- 
best  of  Moliere’s  interpreters. 


INDIAN  DANGERS. 

IN  that  period  of  discredited  ancient  history  which  includes  the- 
rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  Company  of  "Merchants  trading  to- 
the  East  Indies,  the  departure  of  a  new  Governor-General  was 
invariably  marked  by  a  “  festive  event.”  The  Chairman  of  the 
Court  and  his  colleagues  invited  the  departing  statesman  to  a 
public  dinner,  and  amongst  the  guests  assembled  to  do  him  honour 
there  were  present  two  or  three  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
including  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  remainder 
of  the  company  were  a  few  City  dignitaries,  two  or  three  M.P.’s 
supposed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  Indian  topics,  and  members  of 
the  civil  and  military  services,  either  at  home  or  on  furlough  or 
emeriti,  of  various  degrees  of  reputation  and  fame.  Whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  the  capacity  of  twenty-four  elderly 
gentlemen  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  East  Indian  stock  to  rule 
an  Empire,  there  wa3  no  doubt  that  they  could  give  first-rate- 
dinners.  The  speeches  occasionally  rose  above  the  level  of  post¬ 
prandial  oratory,  and  the  new  G.-G.,  as  he  was  popularly  termed, 
responded  to  the  toast  of  the  evening  by  asserting  his  fixed  inten¬ 
tion  of  pursuing  a  “  pacific  policy,”  and  of  gradually  elevating  the 
mass  of  the  native  community  from  the  degradation  entailed  on  it 
by  centuries  of  priestcraft  and  despotism.  Wars  and  expeditions 
were  to  cease ;  all  extensions  of  territory  were  to  be  avoided. 
Once  or  twice  a  statesman  possessed  of  unusual  foresight,  ventured 
to  say  that  if  roused  to  action,  the  Government  of  India  “  would 
strike,  and  would  strike  hard.”  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  toasts 
of  the  evening  were  similar  to  the  schoolboy’s  subjects  for  Latin 
verse  or  prose.  Limes  hie  imperii  vobis,  and  Ulterius  tentare  veto. 
With  these  hopes  and  auguries,  .and  filled  with  pleasant  remin¬ 
iscences,  the  ruler  of  the  250  millions  took  his  departure  in  a 
Queen's  ship  and  landed,  in  three  months  or  so,  in  Imperial  pomp 
and  circumstance,  at  Chand  Pal  Ghaut.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
takes  place  now.  There  are  no  feasts  of  turtle.  Queen’s  ships  have 
other  things  to  do  and  ironclads  often  roll  frightfully,  even  if 
they  could  be  spared.  The  Viceroy  goes  down  to  Windsor, 
lunches  with  a  colleague  or  two,  is  interviewed  by  irrepressible 
societies  or  members  of  both  sexes,  who  press  on  him  their  grand 
remedies  for  the  expansion  of  trade  with  Upper  Burma,  for  the 
halting  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  and  for  the  discreditable  opium 
traffic ;  and  he  then  subsides  quietly,  as  Miss  Eden  long  ago  pre¬ 
dicted  he  would  do,  into  a  first-class  passenger  with  a  carpet  bag 
and  a  Gladstone. 

The  departure  of  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  ability  and  fitness  are 
recognized  by  politicians  and  journalists  of  every  type,  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  the  occasion  for  noticing  some  of  the  altered  conditions 
of  Anglo-Indian  statesmanship.  LordDufl'erin  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  replying  to  a  congratulatory  address,  that  “  the  era  of 
annexations  was  happily  at  an  end.”  Whether  without  annexa¬ 
tions  there  ever  would  have  been  a  compact  Empire  or  one  that 
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could  have  been  held  together  in  perilous  times,  is  a  question 
which  we  need  not  discuss  ;  but  we  may  fairly  consider  some  of 
the  new  perils  which  confront  a  Viceroy  and  his  lieutenants,  and 
which  may  test  his  sagacity  and  foresight  quite  as  much  as  an 
alliance  between  the  French  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  an  open  com¬ 
bination  of  powerful  Mahratta  States,  or  the  threat  of  invasion 
by  a  military  theocracy  trained  for  victory  under  officers  of  the 
school  of  the  first  Napoleon.  A  closer  connexion  with  England 
owing  to  accelerated  communication  of  various  kinds  has  obviously 
its  elements  of  security  and  of  peril.  It  is  easy  to  strengthen  a 
weak  position  in  India  in  a  month’s  time.  The  first  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  England  during  the  Mutiny  did  not  reach  India  for 
more  than  four  months  after  the  outbreak ;  and  then  the  soldiers 
when  landed  at  Fort  William  and  at  Mazagon  in  Bombay  harbour 
were  still  weeks  and  months  from  the  scene  of  action.  Now, 
regiments  could  be  at  Bombay,  if  summoned  by  telegraph,  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days  at  furthest,  and  every  important  pro¬ 
vince,  if  not  penetrated  or  cut  up  by  railways,  is  connected  with 
the  seaboard  and  with  other  local  centres  of  importance  by  lines, 
in  many  instances,  far  longer  than  the  longest  English  railways. 
The  relief  of  Peshawar,  Agra,  or  Secunderabad  could  now  be 
effected  before  chupatties  could  prepare  the  population  for  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  revolt.  But,  then,  in  another  aspect  India  may  be  too 
near  England.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  very  different  per¬ 
sonage  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  And  the  action 
of  a  Viceroy,  when  prompt  decision  is  all-important,  may  be  checked 
or  paralysed  by  colleagues  at  home  acting  on  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge,  aud  swayed  by  principles  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
first  requisites  for  sound  and  vigorous  Indian  administration.  The 
recent  legislative  and  administrative  experiments  of  Lord  Ripon, 
backed  by  ultra-Liberals  in  England,  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
freaks  of  an  astronomer  who  had  determined,  not  on  numbering 
the  hours  on  a  clock  from  one  to  twenty-four,  but  on  making  all 
clocks  keep  the  same  time  all  over  the  world.  Then,  the  facilities 
afforded  to  natives  of  one  province  of  visiting  another,  are  by  no 
means  without  a  new  danger.  Formerly  Indian  provinces  were  as 
isolated  as  separate  European  kingdoms.  Natives  there  were,  of 
course,  who  went  to  distant  shrines  or  sought  service  with  the 
English  master  amongst  strange  castes  and  languages.  But  there 
was  a  distinct  cleavage  or  severance.  Now  restrictions  and 
barriers,  though  not  broken  down,  are  lowered.  Hail  ways  must  relax 
the  rigidity  of  caste.  Intercourse  leads  to  interchange  of  feeling 
and  to  calculation  of  chances.  And  treason  and  disloyalty  can  be 
fiashed  in  cipher  by  telegraph  or  travel  comfortably  along  miles  of 
railroad  quite  as  easily  as  official  despatches  and  country  produce. 
India  is  not  yet  peopled  by  one  nation.  And  there  will  always  be 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahommedan  to  set  against  the  superstition  of 
the  Hindu.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  a  Brahman  will  eat  with 
a  Bunuia  or  a  Ksbatriya  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Sonar.  But  we 
should  say  that  the  chances  of  combination  for  evil  objects  by 
natives  of  different  lineage,  caste,  and  interests  are  now  far  greater 
than  when  Afghans  united  with  Sikhs  to  drive  us  from  the  Punjab 
or  Brahmans  had  a  share  with  Ghazis  in  the  death  and  plunder  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  no  answer  to  such  forebodings  to  point  to 
monster  meetings  and  addresses  in  various  parts  of  India  as  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  loyalty  shown  to  the  departing  Viceroy.  Natives, 
with  a  little  ingenuity  and  pressure,  can  be  led  to  vote  for  any¬ 
thing.  Thousands  of  signatures  could  be  got  with  ease  to  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  restoration  of  Suttee,  the  prohibition  of  the  slaughter 
of  kine  in  the  bazaar,  or  of  the  pasture  of  hogs  in  the  district. 
And  it  would  be  ungracious  to  inquire  how  far  the  apparent 
gratitude  of  Rajas,  Nawabs,  and  others  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Ripon's  whole  policy  has  tended  to  lower  the  position  of  officials 
and  to  rouse  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  self-interest 
which  animate  the  enterprising  and  independent  Englishman. 

Of  an  uneasy  feeling  now  pervading  all  the  English  community 
in  India  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It  may  be  exagge¬ 
rated  or  may  grow  out  of  conditions  not  necessarily  permanent. 
But  it  exists,  and  it  must  be  strong  when  men  of  sense  are  found  to 
justify  a  proposal  to  erect  either  strong  forts  or  cities  of  refuge 
everywhere  for  women  and  children  incases  of  anarchy  and  revolt. 
Indeed,  such  a  suggestion  to  us  appears  itself  to  threaten  our 
Anglo-Indian  supremacy.  It  may  be  quite  right  that  existing 
forts  and  arsenals  and  strategical  points  of  importance  should  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  artillerymen  and  soldiers.  But 
the  normal  condition  of  the  English  district  officer  is  that  of  fear¬ 
less  self-reliance.  lie  has  hitherto  been  the  symbol  of  English 
beneficence  and  power ;  ruling  a  million  or  so  of  Asiatics  by  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  Englishmen  as  reliant  and  determined  as  him¬ 
self  ;  hedged  in,  not  by  palisades  or  walls,  but  by  the  divinity 
which  protects  those  who  are  the  Homeric  kings  among  men.  He 
has  taken  the  chance  of  treachery  or  assassination  just  as  he  has 
taken  those  of  pestilence  and  cholera.  At  the  worst  he  can  make 
use  of  a  decent  pretext  to  send  away  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
Hills  or  to  sea  if  he  fears  a  row  in  his  district.  Ailments  and 
the  hot  weather,  or  an  excessive  rainy  season,  will  do  perfectly 
well.  But  no  sudden  emeute,  either  of  Moplahs,  Kookies,  or 
lanatic  Mahommedans,  attended  with  the  burning  of  a  Kutcherry 
or  the  loot  of  a  bazaar,  could  have  half  the  ill  effect  of  the  spectacle 
of  a  powerful  Government,  at  a  time  of  apparent  peace,  deliberately 
dotting  the  plains  of  Upper  or  Central  India  with  “  cities  of  refuge  ” 
in  which  women  and  non-combatants  were  to  hide  themselves  in 
fear.  “  Clubs  are  trumps,  not  spades,”  wrote  the  late  Herbert 
Edwardes  to  a  whist-playing  general  during  the  Mutiny.  Those 
who  accept  service  in  India  must  take  it  with  its  risks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  was  not  by  remaining  in  entrenchments  and  hiding 


in  caves  that  we  won  India,  or  that  we  can  keep  it.  No  proposal 
could  be  more  calculated  to  set  the  tongues  of  malicious  gossips 
wagging  in  every  bazaar  from  Multan  to  Vellore,  from  Tripura 
to  Trichinopoly,  and  to  suggest  those  very  attempts  against  which 
this  amazing  proposal  is  understood  to  provide. 

The  real  dangers  of  India — and,  like  Warren  Hastings's  faults, 
they  are  “  neither  few  nor  small  ” — must  be  met  or  anticipated  in 
other  ways.  Some  are  inseparable  from  any  stage  of  transition. 
Others  are  the  creation  of  lofty  thinkers,  superior  and  thoughtful 
persons,  and  haters  of  these  “  anomalies  ”  of  which  their  own  in¬ 
fluences  and  opportunities  are  most  mischievous  and  striking 
examples.  Aliens  may  be  reverenced  or  feared.  They  will  not 
be  liked.  Their  government,  in  one  sense,  will  hardly  be  popular. 
But  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  should  not  be  objects  of 
ridicule  or  contempt. 

Those  who  indicate  the  danger  are  bound  to  suggest  something 
by  way  of  defence.  In  the  first  place,  the  English  army  in  India 
is  in  that  condition  which  drew  forth  the  well-known  remark  of  a 
French  General.  It  is  good  .but  too  small.  At  this  moment,  by 
the  latest  returns,  the  English  troops  of  all  arms  are  just  five 
thousand  below  the  right  standard.  There  should  never  be  less 
than  60,000  of  our  army  in  India,  and  we  should  be  able  to  send, 
at  a  month’s  warning,  about  20,000  more.  Next,  our  great  lines 
of  communication  should  be  not  only  roughly  finished  but  per¬ 
fected.  There  are  still  in  Upper  India  large  streams  to  be  bridged. 
Even  improved  ferries  would  be  better  than  nothing,  and  on  the 
North-West  frontier  we  ought  to  have  railways  within  striking- 
distance  of  every  historical  or  strategical  pass,  and  a  circular 
railway  should  connect  each  of  these  lines  with  the  others.  When 
everything  has  been  done  to  make  the  transport  of  troops  in  any 
direction  an  affair  of  hours  and  days,  we  might  feel  tolerably  safe 
against  invasion  or  revolt.  The  question  of  the  native  forces  is 
more  difficult  of  solution.  At  present  we  gather  that  they  number 
about  125,000.  The  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  raise,  re¬ 
munerate,  and  discipline  a  Sepoy  army,  which  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  its  ordinary  duties  and  capable  under  good 
leadership  of  fighting  our  battles,  aud  yet  shall  not  require  to  be 
watched  or  disarmed.  All  these  subjects  should  be  speedily  dealt 
with  by  military  men  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  fighting 
castes  and  with  the  politics  and  proclivities  of  native  Courts. 
This  vital  question  was  shelved  by  Lord  Ripon.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  armies  maintained  by  the  tributary  and  feudatory 
princes,  which  the  Times  has  just  admirably  reviewed  upon  paper. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  battalions  are  redoubtable  only  to  the 
harmless  shopkeeper  and  the  Ryot.  But  there  are  some  princes 
who  have  been  allowed  to  play  at  soldiering  till  they  are  quite  ready 
for  something  beyond  mere  play  or  show. 

The  question  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  country  as 
distinct  from  its  defence  has  been  no  less  complicated.  That 
natives  educated  by  us  have  a  claim  to  what  might  be  termed  in 
English  phrase  proportionate  representation,  is  not  denied.  They 
must  be  fairly  paid,  largely  employed,  and  gradually  promoted  to 
positions  of  trust  and  honour.  But  this  is  something  quite 
different  to  confiding  to  them,  as  unpaid  members  of  seif-elected 
bodies,  the  entire  control  of  works  on  which  the  very  efficiency 
of  the  administration  and  the  wellare  of  the  whole  community 
depend.  We  have  more  than  once  exposed  the  rottenness  of 
Lord  Ripon’s  structure  of  new  Boards  and  Committees,  and  it  i3 
some  satisfaction  to  think  that  his  scheme  has  no  chance  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  on  its  broad  and  original  lines.  The  essential  condition 
of  effective  administration  is  that  each  district  officer  should  have 
his  district  well  in  his  grasp.  One  of  the  complaints  hitherto  has 
always  been  that,  owing  to  sickness,  promotion,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  general  service,  he  has  been  too  frequently  changed.  But, 
at  any  rate,  each  successor  knew  exactly  what  his  predecessor  had 
been  about  in  matters  of  police  aud  organization,  schools  and 
hospitals,  roads  and  ferries,  vaccinators  and  cattle-pounds  ;  aud  he 
found  subordinates  on  whom  he  could  rely,  as  far  as  Asiatics  ara 
reliable,  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Lord  Ripon  would  have  in 
many  cases  excluded  the  magistrate  from  the  direction  of  all  these 
affairs,  and  the  Committees,  with  native  chairmen,  were  to  he  left  to 
squander  funds  on  unnecessary  or  unprofitable  works  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  become  centres  of  helplessness  or  disloyalty  in  times 
of  peril.  The  excitement  about  the  llbert  Bill  was  allayed  by  a 
timely  and  not  very  dignified  surrender.  But  that  measure,  per¬ 
haps,  only  revived  animosities  which  prudent  statesmen  had  done 
their  be9t  to  calm.  The  Bill  for  Local  Self-Government  was  the 
first  stroke  of  an  axe  uplifted  to  cut  away  the  very  props  and 
foundations  of  our  rule. 

The  warnings  and  legacies  of  deceased  statesmen  are  public 
property,  and  as  Lord  Ripon's  internal  policy  has  been  publicly 
termed  a  legitimate  development  of  those  of  Lord  Lawrence  aud 
Lord  Mayo,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  how  lar  this  is  borne  out  by 
facts  or  inferences.  One  of  the  ablest  of  Lord  Mayo's  colleagues 
has  for  him  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  this  evolution.  L,ord 
Lawrence’s  excellent  biography  shows  clearly  his  conception  of 
the  duties  and  aims  of  a  magistrate  who  was  to  be  the  focus  and 
origin  of  everything ;  the  pivot  round  which  discipline,  order, 
sanitation,  and  all  improvements  turned.  Those  who  knew  nirn. 
best,  know  how  he  would  have  spurned  the  theory  that  we  were 
to  educate  natives  by  allowing  them  to  spend  money  on  turning 
out  bad  work,  and  in  their  favour  to  suppress  or  paralyse  the  scr.  ng 
arm  of  the  district  officer.  And  as  his  authority  has  been  pie  Med, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  in  discussing  thefuture  of  Imtia  with 
old  friends  and  subordinates,  he  repeatedly  inculcated  on  them  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  all  their  little  investments  from  India. 
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He  had  already  done  this  himself,  for  the  reason,  to  use  his  own 
expressive  language,  that  “you  never  could  tell  what  those  fellows 
would  he  at.”  We  leave  it  to  readers  to  say  to  whom  Lord 
Lawrence  applied  this  homely  term.  Lord  Dufferin  succeeds  to 
an  office  where  he  will  have  to  settle  the  Tenancy  Bill  and  other 
complications  needlessly  devised  by  his  predecessor,  to  use  the 
phrase  by  which  Liberals  explain  their  own  troubles  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere ;  but  he  has  large  experience,  rare  talents,  and 
varied  knowledge  of  men  and  character  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his 
difficult  task,  it  will  be  perhaps  by  settling  some  vital  questions 
which  Lord  Ripon  shelved,  and  by  not  calling  up  others  which 
divide  the  whole  community,  harass  important  interests,  and  add 
to  the  burdens  of  empire  quite  legitimate,  but  heavy  enough  in 
themselves. 


PASCAL'S  PENSEES. 

IT  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  by  which  Pascal  won  his 
immense  contemporary  reputation,  and  by  which  he  is  still 
most  widely  known,  as  well  in  his  own  country  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
Provincial  Letters;  and  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  an  epoch-marking  book,  not  only 
or  even  chiefly  from  its  trenchant  handling  of  what  was  then  a 
burning  question  in  the  religious  world,  but  because  it  has  left 
its  permanent  mark  alike  on  the  literature  of  France  and  on  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  French  language.  And  yet  if  we  consider 
subject  matter  rather  than  form,  the  Pensees,  which  deal  with 
questions  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  every  serious  and  reli¬ 
gious  mind,  have  a  greater  claim  on  attention  than  his  brilliant  and 
incisive,  if  somewhat  one-sided,  exposure  of  a  temporary  phase  of 
perverted  ethical  teaching.  In  point  of  fact  however  for  one 
man — certainly  for  one  Englishman — who  knows  anything  of  the 
Pensees  there  are  probably  a  hundred  who  have  at  least  skimmed 
some  part  of  the  Provincials.  And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  placed  his  countrymen  under  a  real  obliga¬ 
tion  by  offering  them,  with  all  the  most  attractive  accessories, 
anew  translation  of  the  Thoughts  of  Blaise  Pascal  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.)  from  the  text  of  the  latest  (which  he  has  shown 
in  his  brief  and  modest  preface  to  be  also  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy)  edition  of  the  original,  by  M.  Molinier.  It  may  be 
well  to  follow  his  example  in  recalling  to  our  readers  the  salient 
points  in  the  author’s  career  as  illustrating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  book  was  composed.  Pascal,  who  was  bom 
in  1623,  belonged  to  a  well-known  legal  family,  and  was 
trained  by  his  father  in  habits  of  piety  and  severe  study; 
scholarship  was  never  his  forte,  but  at  fifteen  his  writings  on 
conic  sections  had  won  the  attention  of  the  leading  savans  of 
Paris.  At  an  early  age  he  fell  under  Jansenist  influences,  which 
led  him  to  so  assiduous  a  prosecution  of  theological  studies  as 
seriously  to  injure  his  health,  and  a  period  of  enforced  relaxation 
followed,  which  threw  him  hack  on  the  society,  though  not  on  the 
vices,  of  the  capital.  But  in  1654  he  underwent  a  process  of  con¬ 
version,  which  determined  the  course  of  his  after  life.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himself  with  pessimist  devotion  to  the  austerities  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  Port  Royal,  where  his  sister  Jaqueline  was  a  nun, 
and  came  under  the  guidance  of  its  then  director,  M.  Singlin. 
It  was  at  M.  Singlin’a  suggestion  that  he  commenced  the  Pro¬ 
vincials.  But  the  storm  of  Jansenist  persecution  had  already  burst, 
Arnauld  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Port  Royal  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  when  for  a 
time  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  famous  miracle  of  the  Holy 
Thorn.  The  history  of  the  long  struggle  may  best  be  studied  in  the 
well-known  work  of  Sainte-Beuve.  Ilereitmustsufficeto  remind  our 
readers  how  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen  insists  on  the  striking  force 
of  the  evidence  for  the  alleged  miracle,  and  points  out  that  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  publicly  defended, after  the  fullest  investigation,  by  “the 
greatest  genius,  the  most  profound  scholar  and  the  most  eminent 
advocate  of  the  age,”  Pascal,  Arnauld,  and  Le  Maitre,  and  while 
his  own  “Protestant  incredulity  utterly  rejects”  it,  he  has  no 
arguments  to  urge  but  such  as  would  equally  hold  good  against 
all  miraculous  claims,  though  he  would  himself  have  excepted  the 
miracles  of  Scripture.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn,  though  generally  discredited  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  Jansenist  illusion,  rests  on  far  stronger  testimony 
than  most  of  the  miracles  which  Roman  Catholics  generally  admit. 
On  Pascal  it  produced  a  profound  impression,  which  never  faded 
from  his  mind,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  convictions 
thus  ri vetted  afresh  in  him  that  he  sketched  cut,  in  the  year  before 
his  health  completely  broke  down,  the  plan  of  a  work  against 
atheists  and  unbelievers. 

The  circumstance  under  which  this  work  was  designed  and 
its  peculiar  character  help  to  explain  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  it  has  fallen.  The  year  after  he  began  it  Pascal,  whose  health 
had  never  been  robust,  became  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  four 
years  later,  in  1662,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty -nine  ;  his  design 
therefore  remained  a  torso  rather  than  a  completed  work.  He  wrote 
in  full  the  most  finished  paragraphs  only,  while  “  the  detached 
thoughts  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  it  were  scribbled,  as  they 
occurred  to  him,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  on  scraps  of 
paper,  or  in  the  margin  of  what  he  had  already  written,  often 
when  he  was  quite  incapable  of  sustained  employment.  Many 
were  dictated,  some  to  friends,  and  some  to  a  servant  who  con¬ 
stantly  attended  him  in  his  illness.”  It  used  to  be  reported  at 
Oxford  that  the  late  Mr.  Sewell  of  Exeter  Oollege  had  a  similar 


habit,  though  without  a  similar  excuse,  of  jotting  down  materials 
for  his  books  at  odd-and-end  times  on  scraps  and  old  envelopes. 
The  method  of  composition  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  Pensees,  and  we  have  also  to  remember  that  the 
first  edition  was  not  published  till  eight  years  after  the  author’s 
death,  after  it  had  undergone  a  good  deal  of  independent  “  editing  ” 
by  a  private  Committee  and  the  further  censorship  of  various 
theologians.  In  1842  M.  Victor  Cousin  pointed  out  the  need  for 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  disjecta  membra,  adhering  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  original  text,  with  which  considerable  liberties  had 
been  taken.  The  task  was  first  undertaken  by  M.  Faugere  in 
1844,  and  by  other  editors,  the  latest  version  being  M.  Molinier ’s 
edition  of  1879,  and  thus  “in  his  arrangement  the  text  of 
Pascal  would  seem  to  be  mainly  if  not  wholly  fixed  ;  so 
that  for  the  first  time  we  have  not  only  Pascal’s  ‘  Thoughts,’  but 
we  have  them  approximately  arranged  as  he  designed  to  present 
them  to  his  readers.”  It  is  this  text  which  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has 
presented  to  English  readers.  It  is  not  only  however  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  unfinished  character  of  the  work  which  has  interfered 
in  some  measure  with  its  success.  It  was  designed,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  refutation  of  “  atheists  and  unbelievers,”  but  the 
method  of  argument  is  indirect  and  somewhat  peculiar  and  bears 
indelible  traces  of  the  author’s  theological  and  ethical  idio¬ 
syncrasies  ;  it  is  an  appeal  rather  to  the  conscience  and  religious 
sense  than  to  the  reason,  and  requires,  to  adopt  a  convenient 
Grascism,  that  a  man  should  be  rrolor  ns  to  appreciate  it. 
Pascal  himself  expressly  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
part,  that  he  “  does  not  undertake  to  prove  by  natural  reasons  either 
the  existence  of  God  or  the  Trinity,  or  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  nor  anything  of  that  sort,”  not  only  because  he  knows  no 
proofs  to  convince  hardened  atheists,  but  “  because  this  knowledge 
without  Jesus  Christ  is  useless  and  barren.”  He  adds  that  “  the 
knowledge  of  God  without  that  of  our  wretchedness  creates 
pride,”  while  “  the  knowledge  of  our  wretchedness  without  that 
of  God  creates  despair,”  and  “  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  middle  way,  because  in  Him  we  find  both  God  and  our 
wretchedness.”  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Pensees  is  devoted  to  exhibiting — in  sufficiently  dark 
outline — “  the  misery  of  man  without  God,”  while  in  the  second 
part  we  are  led  on  to  consider  “  the  happiness  of  man  with  God, 
or  that  Scripture  shows  a  Redeemer.” 

We  are  not  professing  here  to  review  the  Pensees,  nor  would  it 
in  any  case  be  possible  within  our  present  limits  to  do  more  than 
indicate  some  of  its  leading  characteristics,  which  belong  quite  as 
much  to  the  author’s  mind  as  to  his  work.  He  strikes  the  keynote 
very  near  the  beginning  in  a  passage  which  almost  reads  like  a 
comment  on  the  Laureate’s  famous  couplet,  explaining  in  what 
sense  alone  “  honest  doubt  ”  is  worthy  of  commendation  or  sym¬ 
pathy.  “  To  doubt  is  a  misfortune,  but  to  seek  when  in  doubt  is  an 
indispensable  duty.  So  he  who  doubts  and  seeks  not  is  at  once 
unfortunate  and  unfair.  If  at  the  same  time  he  is  gay  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  I  have  no  terms  in  which  to  describe  a  creature  so  extra¬ 
vagant.”  The  work  is  pervaded  throughout  by  what  would  be  an  in¬ 
tense  cynicism  if  it  were  not  really  the  expression  of  a  compassionate 
sorrow.  That  there  was  something  not  merely  ascetic  but  morbid 
in  Pascal’s  temper  few  probably  would  be  disposed  to  question, 
and  it  is  shown  curiously  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on 
Diversion  when  he  says,  “  I  have  discovered  that  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  men  arise  from  one  thing  only,  that  they  are  unable  to 
stay  quietly  in  their  own  chambers.”  In  another  passage  we  are  in¬ 
evitably  reminded  of  Bishop  Butler,  who  also  had  a  morbid  element 
in  his  nature.  If  to  Butler  imagination  was  “  a  forward 
delusive  faculty,  ever  obtruding  beyond  its  sphere,  the  author  of 
all  error,”  though  he  allowed  it  to  be  “  of  some  assistance  to 
apprehension,”  Pascal  pronounces  a  still  more  sweeping  condem¬ 
nation.  For  him  it  is  “  that  deceitful  part  of  man,  the  mistress  of 
error  and  falsity,  the  more  knavish  that  she  is  not  always  so,  for 
she  would  be  an  infallible  rule  of  truth,  if  she  were  an  infallible 
rule  of  lying.”  Elsewhere  he  observes  that  “  men  often  mistake 
their  imagination  for  their  heart,  and  they  believe  they  are  con¬ 
verted  a9  soon  as  they  think  of  being  converted.”  Ilis  shrewd 
and  not  very  sympathetic  observation  of  human  nature  and  society 
is  throughout  abundantly  illustrated.  Take,  for  instance,  such 
passages  as  these : — “  It  is  necessary  that  men  should  be  unequal. 
True ;  but  that  being  granted,  the  door  is  open,  not  only  te  the 
greatest  domination,  but  to  the  greatest  tyranny.  It  is  necessary 
to  relax  the  mind  a  little,  but  that  opens  the  door  to  extreme 
dissipation.”  And  again,  “  good  birth  is  a  great  advantage,  for 
it  gives  a  man  a  chance  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  making  him  known 
and  respected  as  an  ordinary  man  is  on  his  merits  at  fifty.  Here 
are  thirty  years  gained  at  a  stroke.”  Or,  to  take  one  more  ex¬ 
ample,  “  We  never  teach  men  to  be  gentlemen,  but  we  teach 
them  everything  else,  and  they  never  pique  themselves 
so  much  on  all  the  rest  as  on  knowing  howto  be  gentlemen.  They 
pique  themselves  only  on  knowing  the  very  thing  they  have  not 
learnt.”  The  following  passage  in  a  somewhat  different  way  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  keen  insight ;  “  The  present  is  never  our 
end  ;  the  past  and  the  present  are  our  means,  the  future  alone  is 
our  end.  Thus  we  never  live,  but  hope  to  live,  and  while  we 
always  lay  ourselves  out  to  be  happy,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  can 
never  be  so.” 

If  we  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  Pensees,  which  treats  more 
directly  of  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  its  method  is  sometimes 
strangely  irrelevant  to  the  sceptical  criticism  of  the  present  day. 
Thus  e.g.  the  longevity  of  the  Old  Testament  patriarchs  is  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  a  difficulty  but  a  proof ;  “It  is  not  the  length  of 
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years,  but  the  number  of  generations,  which  renders  matters 
obscure,”  and  therefore  “  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  instead 
of  causing  the  loss  of  past  history,  was  serviceable  for  its  preser¬ 
vation.”  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  Pascal’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Prophecies  would  wholly  ignore  the  objections 
of  modem  criticism.  Sometimes  however  he  seems  to  have 
•curiously  anticipated  a  line  of  apologetic  defence  which  in  his  day 
was  hardly  thought  of.  Thus,  to  the  objection  that  “Scripture  is 
plainly  full  of  matters  which  were  not  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  replies  first,  “  then  they  do  no  harm  to  faith  ” ;  and 
to  the  further  objection,  “  But  the  Church  has  decided  all  is 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  he  answers  “  (i)  two  things;  that 
the  Church  has  never  so  decided ;  (2)  that  if  she  should  so 
decide  it  might  be  maintained.”  In  the  chapter,  which  appears 
to  be  rather  out  of  place  in  this  connexion,  on  “  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,”  he  sums  up  with  epigrammatic  force  the  attitude 
of  the  former  in  his  own  day,  “  the  Jesuits  have  wished  to 
unite  God  and  the  world,  and  have  gained  only  the  scorn  of 
God  and  the  world.  For,  on  the  side  of  conscience  this  is 
plain,  and  on  the  side  of  the  world  they  are  not  good  partisans.” 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  extracts  on  many  subjects  of  equal 
force  and  terseness.  But  we  have  now  perhaps  said  enough  to 
induce  our  readers  to  examine  for  themselves  a  work  which  is  in 
many  ways  unique,  and  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  them  in  a  scholarly  translation  from  a  text  as  nearly  approxi¬ 
mating  as  circumstances  admit  to  that  of  the  author. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THERE  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  ninth  concert  of  the  series. 

It  began  with  a  good  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  noble  over¬ 
ture  to  Athalie,  and  ended  with  a  poor  one  of  Berlioz’s  orchestral 
setting  of  the  Invitation.  In  the  interval  Mr.  Cowen  (who  con¬ 
ducted,  in  room  of  Mr.  Manns,  on  duty  at  Glasgow)  produced  his 
new  “Welsh”  symphony — the  Fourth.  The  first  movement  is  a 
little  scholarly  and  tame  ;  the  second  is  aD  immense  improvement, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  capital  work  in  the  way  of  treatment 
and  instrumentation,  with  not  a  little  good  invention  ;  the  scherzo 
and  trio  are  lively  and  not  inelegant ;  the  last  section  is  also  the 
best,  and  crowns  the  work  with  an  effect  of  really  notable 
music.  Mr.  Cowen  was  also  represented  by  a  “  Melodie  ”  and  an 
“  Espagnola,”  both  for  the  orchestra,  and  both  rather  tedious  than 
otherwise  ;  and  by  a  good  enough  specimen  of  the  drawing-room 
ballad.  The  last  was  well  sung  by  Miss  Mary  Davies,  who  was 
heard,  to  less  purpose  it  may  be,  but  still  to  some  advantage,  in 
a  masterpiece  of  Handel's — the  sublime  “Farewell”  in  Jeplithah. 
The  pianist  was  Herr  Franz  Rummell,  who  took  part  with  the 
orchestra  in  a  capital  rendering  of  Schumann's  only  pianoforte 
concerto — one  of  the  composer's  loveliest  works — and  was  de¬ 
servedly  applauded  for  a  clever  and  sympathetic  performance  of  a 
“  Nocturne  ”  and  a  “  Polonaise  ”  of  Chopin. 

The  matter  of  last  Saturday’s  concert,  the  tenth,  was  M.  Gounod's 
Redemjrtion.  This  noble  descant  upon  the  primal  and  essential 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  improves  with  every  hearing.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  so  popular  as  the  composer’s  Faust,  but  it 
is  probably,  as  he  believes,  his  greatest  and  loftiest  work.  It  has 
been  described  as  “  a  graft  of  Berlioz  upon  Handel  ’’ ;  and  the 
description  is  not  unjust.  The  Berliozian  influence  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  Had  Berlioz  at  the  moment  of  his  death  not  been  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  a  good  deal  less  would  have  been 
heard  of  certain  claims  to  the  honours  of  originality,  and  more 
“  daring  innovations”  than  need  here  be  recounted  would  have 
been  recognized  for  the  “accommodations”  they  are.  This,  of 
course,  is  said  in  no  disparagement  to  M.  Gounod,  who  is  a 
musician  of  genius,  and  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
and  unhappy  predecessor  with  the  boldness  and  independence  of  a 
true  artist.  In  his  Redemption  there  is  plenty  to  remind  us  of 
Berlioz.  There  is  the  description,  to  begin  with  ;  the  phrase  of 
“  sacred  trilogy,”  which  recalls  the  title-page  of  the  Enfance  du 
Christ.  There"  is  the  novel  form  ;  the  adoption  of  a  method  half 
dramatic  and  half  narrative;  the  sustained  and  consistent  use  of  melo- 
peia  on  the  part  of  the  several  personages  of  the  drama  ;  the  attri¬ 
bution  to  the  orchestra  of  passages  of  complex  description  and 
violent  emotion ;  the  employment,  with  a  reminiscence,  of  the 
Fantastique ,  of  the  idee fixe  ;  the  dominating  and  inspiring  embodied 
in  an  individual  melodic  theme.  It  would  be  possible  to  pursue 
the  parallel ;  but  it  might  be  invidious,  and  besides,  it  is  not 
necessary.  M.  Gounod,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  a  musician  of 
genius  and  a  true  artist ;  and  if  in  the  Redemption  there  is  plenty 
of  Berlioz,  there  is  even  more  of  Gounod.  Ilis  are  the  delicious 
melodic  inspiration,  the  sustained  and  true  religious  feeling,  the 
capacity  of  character  and  drama,  the  admirable  fusion  of  styles, 
the  fine  imaginative  treatment  of  voice  and  orchestra.  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  if  Berlioz  had  never 
lived  M .  Gounod's  Redemption  would  never  have  existed  in  its 
present  form.  It  may  also  be  said,  and  with  equal  justice,  that 
had  Berlioz  written  the  Redemption  himself,  he  would  not  have 
written  it  in  some  ways  so  well  as  hi3  pupil. 

Saturday’s  performance  was  an  exceptionally  good  one.  Mr 
Manns  came  up  from  Glasgow  to  conduct;  the  singers  were 
Miss  Fenna,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (who  was  admirable),  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  Mr.  Barton  M'Guckin,  and  Messrs.  Pyatt  and  Frederick 


King ;  the  chorus,  save  for  a  certain  weakness  in  the  soprani,  was 
satisfactory;  the  orchestra  was  superb  throughout.  A  better 
rendering  ot  the  French  master’s  most  difficult  and  most  ambitious 
work  could  hardly  have  been  desired. 


REVIEWS. 


FLOHIEN* 

WHAT  is  now  significantly  designated  the  poetical  drama  is 
no  special  or  peculiar  growth  of  the  age,  though  the  phrase 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  a  distinction  that  would  have 
appeared  meaningless  to  an  Elizabethan.  The  great  period  of 
dramatic  production  in  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  chosen  to  lay  the 
scene  oi  Florien  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  exuberance 
of  genius.  The  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  poet  animated 
the  man  of  action,  the  statesman,  the  adventurer,  and  life  itself 
was  compacted  of  all  that  was  visionary  and  exalted  in  the  poet’s 
imaginings.  A  conventional  poetic  diction  was  not  then  established, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  a  great  poet  of  the  present  century  to 
deprecate  the  introduction  in  drama  of  “  what  is  commonlv  con¬ 
sidered  poetry.”  When  Shelley  thus  curiously  anticipated  the 
present  condition  of  the  drama  he  had  been  assiduously  studying 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  was,  perhaps,  strengthened  in  his 
views  by  the  production  of  Coleridge's  Remorse.  With  all  its 
genuine  dramatic  power  the  merits  of  that  drama,  as  a  represent¬ 
able  play,  are  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  an  intolerable  diction, 
precisely  of  the  kind  that  is  commonly  considered  poetry.  Putting 
aside  all  so-called  closet  plays,  it  is  the  earliest  example  of  the 
poetical  drama  such  as  is  now  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  modern  stage.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama  that  appears  to  us  extravagance  and 
bombast,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  had  once  a  totally  different 
signification.  The  poet  and  the  playwright  were  then  one  and  in¬ 
divisible.  To  abstain  from  dramatic  writing  was  for  the  poet  a 
partial  abdication  of  his  prerogative,  a  tacit  admission  of  incom¬ 
plete  endowment,  a  withdrawal  from  competition  for  public 
applause.  It  were  not  only  superfluous,  but  impossible,  to  classify 
drama  then  as  we  do  now,  when  we  distinguish  nicely  the  poetical 
drama,  the  new  and  original  play  of  French  derivation,  the  melo¬ 
drama  of  wondrous  stage  devices,  and  so  forth ;  for  we  may 
scarcely  note  a  single  poet  from  Peele,  and  Greene,  and  Marlowe 
to  Massinger  and  Shirley,  who  was  not  a  dramatist. 

All  great  drama  is  poetical ;  yet,  bearing  in  mind  the  barbarous 
notion  now  current  that  poetry  may  be  with  advantage  divorced 
from  the  drama,  and  noting  also  the  invidious  use  of  the  phrase, 
we  shall  not  speak  of  Mr.  Merivale’s  Florien  as  an  addition  to  the 
poetical  drama.  It  is  indisputably  the  work  of  a  poet.  It  is  not 
less  certainly  a  drama  designed  for  the  stage  and  eminently  actable, 
nut  conceived  or  written  in  an  artist’s  humour,  but  vital  with  the 
unity,  consistency,  and  spirit  of  an  organic  creation.  The  action 
is  an  unceasing  and  natural  progress,  in  which  the  powerful  and 
moving  situations  do  not  so  much  surprise  as  arrest  and  fascinate. 
It  illustrates  with  intensely  tragic  effect  the  fateful  irony  through 
which  the  first  unselfish  passion  of  youth  deals  devastation  to  its 
possessor  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him ;  it  is  the  old  theorem,  that 
Godwin  never  tired  of  propounding — that  man,  however  virtuous,  is 
the  sport  of  fate  and  circumstance,  and  moulded  by  them  when 
under  the  mastery  of  passion.  The  scene  of  Florien  is  laid  in 
Loudon,  in  the  year  1610.  The  plot  is  based  on  the  old  moral 
play  Georye  Barnwell,  the  lines  of  which  are  pretty  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Merivale,  while,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  higher 
plane,  and  the  transference  of  period  tends  greatly  to  dignify  the 
theme.  The  melodrama  becomes  tragedy,  and  tragedy  of  a  high 
poetic  type  consonant  with  the  age  illustrated,  the  moral  of  the 
drama  being  quite  secondary  to  the  {esthetic  aim.  Florien  is  a 
character  of  great  complexity  and  of  many  emotional  phases,  an 
adventuress  of  dual  aspect ;  a  beautiful  young  girl,  ardently  desirous 
of  escaping  the  shame  and  spurious  glory  of  her  position,  in  which 
she  appears  as  a  splendid  and  regal  creature,  a  star  of  large  influence, 
malignant  and  fascinating.  She  is  the  rage  of  the  town,  and  passes 
for  a  high-born  lady  of  incredible  wealth,  whereas  she  is  in  reality 
the  dupe  and  tool  of  Captain  Hardy,  a  highwayman,  to  whom  she 
believes  herself  married,  though  he  has  persuaded  her  so  through  a 
mock  ceremony.  There  is  no  love  between  them,  and  she  is  only 
employed  by  Hardy  as  a  lure  to  supply  him  with  spoil,  and  with 
information  that  may  be  useful  in  his  burglarious  enterprises. 
Florien  has  never  loved  ;  she  loathes  her  companion  not  less  than 
she  is  weary  of  the  courtiers  who  yield  her  obsequious  homage  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  chance  throws  Roy  Mallet  in  her  path  that  she 
knows  what  love  is,  and  reveals  herself.  From  that  moment  she  is 
impelled  to  destruction,  even  as  she  discerns  happiness  at  length  in 
view.  Her  supreme  moment  of  happiness,  indeed,  arrives  just  as 
she  is  contemplating  its  possibility  ;  while,  in  truth,  she  is  about 
to  sutler  the  final  and  extreme  bitterness  of  her  life-long  infelicity. 
The  power  with  which  the  dramatist  has  presented  this  ever- 
impending  tragic  doom  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  is  early  felt,  and  is 
admirably  sustained  and  augmented,  until  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  play  is  made  alternately  dark  and  lurid.  It  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  strange  pathos  of  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  where  Florien 
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confesses  her  love  to  the  City  'prentice,  Roy  Mallet— a  scene 
of  great  poetical  beauty,  admirable  for  the  just  and  subtle 
reticence  of  its  passion,  and  not  less  admirable  for  its  sweet,  ex¬ 
pressive  simplicity  and  dignity.  When  once  love  is  an  assured 
verity  Florien  changes,  and  becomes  irradiate  with  the  hope  that 
innocence  may  remain  to  her,  and  that  she  and  Roy  may  fly 
the  old  life  and  its  shame  to  some  more  fortunate  land.  Even 
when  Hardy  tempts  her  for  the  last  time,  avows  the  mock 
marriage,  and  swears  to  leave  her  and  Roy  to  themselves  and  I 
their  happiness,  if  the  latter  will  only  rob  his  master,  Matthew 
Fuller  the  goldsmith,  of  the  Crown  jewels,  her  wrath  and  shame 
are  drowned  in  the  flood  of  rapture  the  future  opens  upon  her. 
Even  this  she  dares,  even  this  her  lover  does  for  her  sake,  both 
unwitting  that  the  deed  involves  her  own  tragic  end,  the  murder 
of  Fuller  and  the  death  of  his  innocent  daughter,  and  the  ruin  of 
Roy  and  Hardy. 

With  a  central  figure  of  such  charm  and  potency,  developed 
with  rare  skill  and  impressively  presented,  the  other  persons  of 
the  drama  are  characterized  with  rich  and  varied  distinction.  The 
gloom  of  tragedy,  which  is  never  oppressive,  is  lightened  by  some 
scenes  of  humour  and  revelry  conceived  in  the  true  Elizabethan 
spirit.  Florien’s  attendant,  Dolly  Partlett,  and  Roy’s  fellow- 
apprentice,  Tim  Button,  are  capital  studies  of  fresh,  unforced 
humour.  The  latter  is  a  very  whimsical  character,  a  worthy  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  class,  one  of  the  great  tribe  of  City  youth, 
among  whom  Ralph,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  was  a 
chivalrous  example.  The  twTo  ’prentices  are  well  contrasted  in 
giving  expression  to  their  first  sight  of  Florien  :  — 

Tim.  Oil,  my  heart 

Hammered  an  anvil-march  upon  my  ribs 
Three  good  days  afterwards.  That  was  a  beauty 
Worthy  a  ’prentice  eye. 

Roy.  1  saw  her  too !  a  princess  to  the  core, 

Surely  a  princess !  with  a  winsome  grace , 

None  but  herself  can  wear — an  eye  of  light, 

That  danced  a  measure  full  of  merriment, 

Which  did  infect  the  very  lips  of  her 
With  half-a-hundred  smiles,  that  in  and  out 
About  the  arching  mouth  played  hide-and-seek, 

Vanished  or  e’er  the  gazer’s  greedy  eye 
Could  fix  them  to  a  memory  !  But  her  voice 
Lives  with  me  as  she  spoke,  and  spoke  to  me  ! 

One  of  Florien’s  courtly  admirers  enters,  and,  overbearing  tbe 
rapture  of  the  ’prentice,  praises  tbe  lady  with  higher  rhetoric, 
introducing  a  simile  that  is  a  dexterous  rebuke  to  the  young  man’s 
presumption : — 

Lord  Kilrose.  Old  Father  Thames 

She  rides  io  beauty  on  her  gallant  barge 
As  Cleopatra  rode  the  streams  of  old  ; 

With  merry  music  for  her  lullaby, 

With  silver  ripples  chiming  to  her  laugh,’ 

And  flowers  to  peep  out  of  the  mossy  bank 
To  gaze  upon  her,  and  to  close  their  buds 
To  pay  for  peeping,  as  in  Coventry 
A  certain  over-bold  young  ’prentice  paid 
For  spying  on  Godiva. 

Roy  Mallet  is  encouraged  hy  a  letter  from  Florien,  which  is  one 
of  Hardy’s  cunning  enticements.  He  joins  Hardy — for  the  time 
known  as  Captain  Magnus — at  a  river-side  tavern,  near  some 
stairs  at  which  he  sees  Florien  and  her  friends  land  from  her 
barge.  She  passes  the  inn-door,  and  drops  her  handkerchief,  which 
Roy  picks  up  and  kisses  passionately.  In  the  next  act  he  meets 
her  in  her  house,  and  becomes  her  willing  slave,  which  was  all 
that  Hardy  anticipated,  but  more  than  she  bad  dreamed  of.  This 
scene  is  too  long  to  quote,  aud  of  such  finished  and  delicate 
art,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  injure  by  truncation. 

From  this  scene  tbe  course  of  Roy  Mallet  is  much  like  that  of 
George  Barnwell,  and  Mr.  Meri vale's  drama  presents  a  fresh  and 
striking  version  of  the  old  play,  with  the  trite  moral  less  consciously 
enforced,  as  is  consistent  with  a  more  poetic  conception  and  a  more 
refined  and  remote  atmosphere  and  scene.  The  industrious  and 
the  idle  apprentices  figure  in  Florien,  but  they  do  not,  as  in  George 
Barnwell,  adorn  the  didactic  drama,  and  unremittingly  point  a 
wholesome  moral.  The  very  transference  of  scene  has  elevated  the 
dramatic  interest  in  Florien ;  there  is  no  suggestion  in  Roy  Mallet 
of  the  levity  and  dissolute  excess  of  George  Barnwell,  while 
Florien’s  passion  for  the  ’prentice  has  much  that  is  noble  and  pure, 
and  its  vain  vearniug  for  peace  and  its  hopeless  disquiet  arc 
strangely  pathetic.  Mr.  Merivale’s  blank  verse  is  individual,  and, 
like  bis  prose  dialogue,  is  excellently  direct  and  expressive,  and 
happily  avoids  the  deliberate  composition  of  ornate  and  sonorous 
verse  that  ofttimes  is  the  sole  distinguishing  mark  of  the  poetical 
drama. 

The  smaller  poems  that  are  included  in  Mr.  Merivale's  volume 
have  great  versatility  of  style,  and  display  the  lyrical  gift  that 
usually  accompanies  dramatic  powers.  Foremost  amongst  these 
are  some  exquisite  lyrics,  written  for  music,  and  designed  for  an 
arrangement  of  Shakspeare's  Pericles,  hy  John  Coleman.  The  j 
deficiency  of  lyrics  in  the  drama  Gilford  called  “  the  worthless 
Pericles  ”  seems  strange  when  it  is  considered  how  important  a 
place  music  held  in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Mr.  Merivale’s  addi¬ 
tional  lyrics  are  characterized  hy  the  taste  and  accomplishment  of 
the  practised  lyrist.  In  a  “  Thanksgiving  Ode  ”  that  celebrates 
the  restoration  of  Marina  and  her  mother  to  Pericles,  in  a  spirited 
“  March,”  and  in  a  beautiful  elegiac  sonnet,  “  Thaisa’s  Hirge,” 
Mr.  Merivale  reproduces,  with  signal  success,  the  higher  and  more 
volatile  qualities  of  Elizabethan  lyricism.  This  last  is  particularly. 


Elizabethan  in  sentiment  and  expression  ;  it  has  all  the  grace,  the 
sweetness,  and  tenderness  of  Fletcher: — 

Thaisa  fair,  under  the  cold  sea  lying, 

Sleeps  the  long  sleep  denied  to  her  by  Earth  ; 

We,  adding  sighs  unto  the  wild  wind’s  sighing. 

With  all  our  mourning  under-mourn  her  worth  ; 

The  white  waves  toss  their  crested  plumes  above  her, 

Hound  sorrowing  faces  with  the  salt  spray  wet, 

All  are  her  lovers  that  once  learned  to  love  her, 

And  never  may  remember  to  forget ; 

Shells  for  her  pillow  Amphitrite  bringeth, 

And  sad  nymphs  of  the  dank  weed  weave  her  shroud ; 

Old  Triton’s  horn  her  dirge  to  Ocean  singetb, 

Whose  misty  caverns  swell  the  echo  loud  ; 

And  while  the  tides  rock  to  and  fro  her  bier, 

What  was  Thaisa  lies  entombhd  here. 

In  this  beautiful  elegy  we  are  almost  tempted  to  overlook  the 
admirable  skill  with  which  it  simulates  the  old-world  song  in  its 
own  distinctive  grace  and  feeling  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  note 
the  conceit  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  sonnet  and  the  hyperbolic 
style  of  the  third  and  fourth  verses  as  highly  characteristic. 
These  lyrics  are  no  mere  metrical  exercises  or  ingenious  imitations, 
and  they  assume  a  Shakspearian  connexion  without  shame  or  im¬ 
propriety.  In  “A  Lost  Morning”  the  poet  reflects  in  a  vein  of 
happy  and  quaint  moralizing  on  the  strange,  uninvited  lassitude 
that  occasionally  visits  the  busiest  brain,  until,  after  seeking  the 
cause  in  the  noonday  heat,  the  summer  sun,  and  the  hum  ol 
insects,  he  philosophically  determines  not  to  lament  the  sterile 
time : — 

So  happy  in  mere  happiness  of  living, 

I  let  the  hours  slip  unimproved  by, 

And,  past  the  hope  of  cultured  man’s  forgiving, 

Thus  “  diem  perdidi.” 

Some  stanzas  entitled  “  Across  the  Estuary  ”  depict  with  subtle 
truth  another  mental  mood  in  which  the  mind  is  transiently  over¬ 
clouded  with  foreboding,  through  the  sudden  veiling  of  a  sunny 
sea  and  landscape  by  mist  and  rain,  and  the  mind  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  what  it  contemplates.  A  sonnet  that  celebrates  the 
glories  of  last  winter’s  sunsets  is  notable  for  its  hold  effective 
imagery  and  its  fine  impression  of  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of 
those  memorable  skies. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

MR.  GIBBON’S  novel  conveys  the  impression  of  a  story 
written  to  command  on  certain  specified  lines.  The  plot  is 
an  old-fashioned  one  in  its  main  points,  but  there  is  none  of  the 
old  heartiness  in  working  it  out.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
laboriousuess  about  the  characters  which  hinders  them  from  being 
lite-like,  and  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  meant  to  be  graphic, 
hut  fails  to  lend  an  air  of  reality  to  the  picture.  The  heroine, 
Madge  Heathcote,  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawshay,  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  at  Willowmere  Farm,  is,  at  the  opening  of  the  novel, 
engaged  to  Philip  Hadleigh,  son  of  a  neighbouring  squire.  The 
Hadleighs  are  a  country  family  of  good  fortune  and  old  descent, 
but  they  seem  to  welcome  with  pleasure  the  near  connexion  with 
Mr.  Crawshay,  whose  speech  is  hardly  that  to  which  cultivated 
people  are  accustomed.  On  page  247,  vol.  iii.,  for  instance,  he 
remarks,  “  Buss  me,  lass,  and  forget  I  ever  was  angered  with 
you.  .  .  .  Hunno  how  you  take  it,  Madge,  but  it  always  leaves 
me  darned  uncomfortable.”  The  Hadleighs,  with  the  exception 
of  Philip,  are  not  given  to  socialistic  theories,  so  their  liberality 
on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  commended.  It  is  to  he  wished 
that  for  the  sake  of  variety  the  tragical  love-stories  of  the  hero’s 
father  and  the  heroine’s  mother  had  not  beep  so  very  similar, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  one's  head  the  part  played  in  them 
both  by  Austin  Shield,  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  uncle  of 
Philip,  and  the  old  lover  of  Madge’s  mother,  Mr.  Shield  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  As  an  accident  prevents  Philip  from 
keeping  his  promise  of  joining  bis  uncle  in  Griqualand,  Mr.  Shield 
comes  home  in  disguise,  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  Willowmere 
county,  and  deputes  a  friend  to  interview  Philip  under  the  name  of 
Shield,  and  to  oiler  him  50,000/.  down,  out  of  which  1  e  h  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  trade  for  himself.  Philip  instantly  sets  on  foot  a  Utopian 
scheme  for  enabling  workmen  to,  share  the  gains  (and  losses)  of 
their  employer,  and  he  procures  as  his  agent  a  swindler  and  betting- 
man  called  Wrentham,  much  thought  of  in  the  county  as  a  man 
of  business.  Of  course  Wrentham  ruins  the  scheme,  and  equally 
of  course  all  is  put  right  eventually,  and  trado  is  established  on 
Philip’s  principles.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  the  appearance  in  this  hook 
of  being  afraid  of  himself.  He  hints  at  various  intrigues  and  com¬ 
plications,  hut  lias  not  courage  to  carry  them  through.  lie  poisons 
our  minds,  in  the  first  instance,  against  Mr.  Hadleigh  by  informing 
us  of  the  strong  objection  the  squire  had  to  allow  his  son  to  go  out 
to  Griqualand,  and.  the  vigorous  measures  he  is  prepared  to  take 
to  prevent  his  doing  so.  Indeed,  we  are  hy  no  means  sure  that 
Mr.  Hadleigh  did  not  combine  with  Wrentham  to  send  Philip  out 
on  the  high-fed  horse,  in  hopes  of  the  accident  which  actually 
happened.  At  last  the  anxious  reader  discovers  that  the  cause  of 
all  this  empressement  merely  is  that  Mr.  Hadleigh  has  fallen  in 
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love  with  his  future  daughter-in-law,  and  that  he  wishes  to  put 
temptation  out  of  his  way  by  getting  her  married  at  once.  Then 
the  author  apparently  intended  at  one  time  to  make  something 
more  out  of  the  flirtation  between  Coutts  Hadleigh  and  the 
gardener’s  daughter;  hut  this,  too,  ended  in  less  than  nothing, 
and  the  young  woman  very  speedily  repents  of  her  vanity,  and 
returns  to  her  low-horn  adorer.  At  one  moment  there  seemed  to 
be  a  promise  of  better  things  in  the  appearance  of  a  detective  and 
an  expert,  who  are  to  discover  a  forgery ;  but  this  is  also  dispelled, 
and  these  favourites  of  fiction  sink  down  to  the  dead  level  of  their 
neighbours.  For  the  truth  must  be  told.  In  spite  of  rich  uncles, 
villains,  misunderstandings,  forgeries,  detectives,  and  true  love, 
By  Mead  and  Stream  is  very  dull,  even  for  a  Christmas  book. 

Old  St.  Margaret's  sins  in  another  direction.  It  deals  (for  the 
first  volume  and  a  half)  with  life  in  a  small  Yorkshire  manu¬ 
facturing  village,  where  the  dominant  character  is  one  Joseph 
Harwood,  the  preacher  and  apostle  of  a  little  church  that  he 
himself  has  founded.  Much  might  have  been  made  of  this  man, 
with  his  rigid  honesty  and  hard  narrow  piety,  intensified  by  the 
thought  of  the  doom  that  had  befallen  a  brother  whom  he  had 
loved,  who  had  died  without  conversion.  Had  Mr.  O’dell  worked 
out  this  conception,  he  would  have  given  us  a  very  powerful 
figure.  As  it  is,  he  has  missed  his  mark,  and  drawn  a  picture 
of  an  existence  that  is  dreariness  itself.  Like  many  others,  Mr. 
O'dell  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  minute  details 
convey  the  impression  of  reality  ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  narrative 
is  overloaded  with  trivialities  of  all  sorts,  till  the  reader  groans 
aloud  with  weariness.  The  story  treats  of  one  Harry  Hilton,  a 
deserted  child,  who,  by  his  own  good  conduct  in  every  relation  of 
life,  works  his  way  up  through  a  mill,  takes  orders,  and  dies  a 
curate  of  Old  St.  Margaret’s,  an  outlying  parish  of  London.  No 
less  successful  career  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  boy  of  such  intel¬ 
ligence  that  “  he  knew  very  well  that  if  the  coal  and  slack  caked 
upon  the  top  of  the  fire  had  but  one  good  blow  with  the  poker, 
the  result  would  be  a  blaze.”  Mr.  O'dell  deserves,  however,  to  be 
commended  for  his  originality  in  writing  a  novel  without  a  heroine, 
for  the  estimable  Harry  lives  and  dies  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  woman  crossing  his  path.  This  is  really  all  that  we  can  say 
in  praise  of  the  book.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  about  eat¬ 
ing,  and  especially  about  the  eating  of  pies,  the  favourite  food 
of  William  Harwood,  the  preacher’s  son.  “  This  boy’s  greatest 
ambition  could  have  been  spelt  by  the  one  word,  pies.  When  he 
heard  the  sheep  bleating,  he  thought  of  pies.  When  he  heard 
pigs  grunting,  he  thought  of  pies.  When  he  saw  the  cattle  upon 
the  hills,  he  in  his  imagination  killed  them,  skinned  them,  cooked 
them  and  ate  them,  in  pies  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  42).  “  He  knew  a  good 

pie  from  a  bad  pie.”  “  He  could  tell  you  which  day  was  pie  day 
in  each  of  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood.”  Chapters  are 
devoted  to  dismal  moral  essays,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story,  and  without  even  the  pretence  of  connexion.  We  have 
lectures  about  mills,  pawnshops,  theology,  tea-tables,  every  subject 
under  the  sun,  even  speeches  by  the  Hake  of  Albany  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  the  sands  of  Scarborough.  There  are  some  discur¬ 
sive  descriptions  of  Harry  Hilton’s  parishioners,  particularly  the 
Beadle's  family  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  care  bestowed,  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  increased.  One  wonders 
afresh  why  this  novel  was  written.  If  the  author  wished  to 
publish  a  treatise  on  the  eternity  of  punishment — well,  that  is  a 
very  respectable  subject,  worth  elevating  to  the  dignity  of  a 
pamphlet ;  or  if  he  desired  to  give  the  public  his  views  on  pies, 
the  pages  of  a  cookery  book  were  open  to  him.  But  pies  and 
eternal  punishment  together,  with  the  slenderest  thread  of  humanity 
between  them,  can  afford  neither  instruction  nor  amusement  to 
any  mortal. 

Let  there  be  no  misconception.  A  Young  Girl's  Wooing  does 
not  mean  the  wooing  of  a  young  girl,  but  by  a  young  girl,  and 
that  “  young  girl  ”  an  American.  Of  course  we  are  all  aware  that 
eligible  gentlemen  are  run  to  earth,  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
in  the  New,  but  the  ladies  who  go  in  for  thi3  sport  are  not, 
theoretically  at  least,  considered  as  admirable,  and  at  any  rate  a 
decent  veil  is  thrown  over  the  transaction.  This  young  girl, 
Madge  Alden,  is  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  everything  modest 
and  charming,  and  yet  she  herself  confesses  to  her  lover  (p.  405) 
that  she  had  “  deliberately  set  to  work  to  woo  a  man,  and  take 
him  from  another  girl.”  He  answers,  as  in  duty  bound,  “  How 
exquisitely  fine  your  nature  is,  that  you  could  do  this  with  abso¬ 
lute  maidenly  reserve.”  This  is  begging  the  question,  but  before 
the  reader  can  decide  a  little  of  the  story  must  be  told.  Madge 
Alden,  a  pale,  delicate,  and  indolent  child,  went,  when  thirteen,  to 
live  with  her  married  sister,  Mrs.  Muir.  Mr.  Muir’s  brother,  a 
few  years  older  than  Madge,  was  also  living  in  the  house,  and 
took  a  liking  to  the  girl.  She  “  grew  more  languid  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year,”  and  seldom  moved  from  the  sofa  except  when  Gray  don 
Muir  came  home,  “  kissed  her,  and  waltzed  her  about  the  room,” 
then  lifted  her  back  on  her  lounge,  where  apparently  she  would  lie 
till  he  came  home  from  his  evening  parties,  after  which  he  would 
“  take  her  on  his  lap,  and  call  her  his  dear  little  spook.”  This 
went  on  till  she  was  seventeen,  when  these  two  young  people 
went  together  to  an  evening  party.  There  Madge  detected  symp¬ 
toms  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  Graydon  to  a  young  beauty,  Miss 
Wildmere,  and  went  home  with  a  thorn  in  her  heart,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  allowing  Graydon  to  kiss  her 
as  usual.  Indeed,  it  may  be  noted  all  through  the  book  that  she  is 
always  making  virtuous  resolutions  to  stop  this  form  of  endearment, 
but  never  carries  them  into  effect.  Immediately  after  the  eventful 
party,  Graydon  is  sent  to  Europe  on  business  ;  and,  after  a  tender 


scene,  Madge  announces  her  intention  of  mending  some  time  with 
friends  on  the  shores  of  California.  Here  she  deliberately  sets 
about  her  scheme  of  gaining  first  health,  then  beauty,  and"  next 
knowledge  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  be  able  to  captivate 
Graydon  on  his  homecoming.  Of  course  she  succeeds  brilliantly 
in  every  particular,  and,  on  her  return  to  her  sister  two  years 
later,  in  the  Catskills,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  theatre  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  her  accomplishments,  and  doubly  fortunate  in  having  her 
rival  at  hand  to  outshine.  Although  plighted  in  a  manner  to 
Miss  Wildmere,  who  is  playing  a  double  game,  Graydon  sees  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  continue  his  caresses  to  Madge,  who 
feels  that  every  day  which  passes  without  his  being  accepted  by 
Miss  Wildmere  is  so  much  time  to  the  good.  The  fashionable 
beauty  finally  overreaches  herself  and  loses  both  her  lovers,  and 
Madge  triumphs.  We  only  trust  that  she  found  her  husband 
worth  all  the  hard  work  and  plotting  of  wtiich  he  had  been  the 
object,  but  most  men  would  have  their  heads  turned  if  they  knew 
they  were  considered  so  valuable.  This  kind  of  false  sentiment  is 
very  bad  for  girls,  aud  much  more  really  unwholesome  for  them 
than  any  sort  of  so-called  sensation  novels  can  be.  The  former  is 
within  their  range  of  imitation,  the  latter  completely  outside  it. 

The  part  played  by  pies  in  Old  St.  Margaret's  is  assigned  to 
winks  in  the  principal  story  of  The  Other  Half Perquisite  Peter.” 
It  opens  with  a  disquisition  on  winks,  which  is  repeated  at  intervals 
as  wanted.  A  flavour  of  Dickens  hangs  about  it,  but  Dickens 
as  reproduced  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  the 
effect  is  not  sympathetic.  Jim  the  Ganger  is  the  best  of  the  tales, 
for  there  is  more  simplicity  about  it  and  less  of  elaborate  pathos 
than  is  the  case  with  the  other  stories.  Neither  the  melodrama 
of  Is  it  True,  nor  the  amazing  humour  of  Odd  Job  Joe  makes  the 
impression  intended,  while  few  people  within  reach  of  any  other 
employment  will  waste  their  time  over  Mr.  Wagglestitt’s  vision. 
This  may  be  Mr.  Alexander’s  first  attempt  at  fiction  ;  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  all  parties  if  it  were  his  last. 


GINDELY’S  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.* 

IT  is  seldom  that  an  aspiring  author  sinks  willingly  to  the  less 
glorious  position  of  a  translator ;  but  such  has  been  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Ten  Brook.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
inquiring  of  a  bookseller  for  Herr  Gindely’s  larger  works,  and 
“  incidentally  came  upon  the  first  volume  of  this  work.”  He 
determined  at  once  to  translate  it,  rather  than  write  a  new  book — 
a  virtuous  act  of  self-denial  which  is  beyond  all  praise.  We  are 
not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Ten  Brook  means  by  “incidentally 
coming  upon  this  work.”  But  the  word  seems  to  us  to  express 
the  character  of  his  translation,  which  is  incidental  throughout. 
It  is  full  of  odd  expressions  and  clumsy  sentences,  which  often 
set  us  wondering  what  idea  the  translator  had  in  his  head.  Thus 
(i.  39): — “  The  Emperor  sent  a  message  (to  the  Diet)  to  inform 
them  that  he  was  disposed  to  appear  in  their  midst.”  We  incline 
from  this  to  conceive  of  the  Emperor  as  a  spirit  whose  move¬ 
ments  were  communicated  by  a  medium.  The  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  is  made  painfully  certain  in  the  following  words: — 
“  Several  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  came  galloping  up,  one  of  whom 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  the  King,  a  second  struck  him  in  the 
head,  to  all  which  were  added  blows,  so  that  his  death  immedi¬ 
ately  followed.”  These  are  mere  samples  of  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Ten  Brook  has  endeavoured,  as  he  tells  us,  “  to  maintain  a  just 
medium  between  that  freedom  which  would  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  genius  and  style  of  an  original  author  and  that  reproduction 
of  the  idioms  of  a  foreign  language  which  justly  offends  an  English 
taste.” 

No  one  will  be  tempted  to  read  this  translation  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  Herr  Gindely  is  not  a  picturesque  writer,  aud  Mr.  Ten 
Brook  is  not  a  lively  translator.  Moreover,  Mr.  Ten  Brook  adds- 
notes  sometimes  of  a  bewildering  character.  Thus  (i.  43)  he 
tells  us : — “  The  *  Oompacta  ’  (with  the  Bohemians)  were  articles 
of  agreement  settled  at  Prague,  November  30,  1433,  between  the 
Papal  legate,  Cardinal  Cesarini,  and  the  Utraquist  bishop,  John 
Rokyczana  (Rokitzana).”  This  account  of  the  religious  settle¬ 
ment  of  Bohemia  is  misleading  and  inaccurate.  The  extract  illus¬ 
trates  another  habit  of  Mr.  Ten  Brook  which  is  very  exasper¬ 
ating — the  habit  of  spelling  names  in  an  alternative  fashion  in. 
brackets.  We  presume  that  he  has  the  kindly  intention  of  helping 
our  imperfect  power  of  pronunciation. 

However,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  Mr.  Ten  Brook  in  return 
for  translating  Herr- Gindely’s  book  at  all.  Its  value  and  im¬ 
portance  are  undoubted.  Its  author  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  on  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  has  not 
yet  finished  his  great  work  on  the  subject.  The  volumes  now 
translated  give  a  popular,  or,  at  all  events,  a  condensed,  account 
of  his  researches.  The  original  authorities  from  which  he  writes 
are  to  be  found  at  length  in  his  large  work.  Herr  Gindely 
is  Keeper  of  the  State  Archives  of  Bohemia.  He  began  his 
labours  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Bohemian  history, 
but  found  it  impossible  not  to  take  a  wider  range.  He  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  inquiries  into  the  archives  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden, 
London,  Paris,  and  Simancas,  and  has  in  consequence  produced  a 
diplomatic  history  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  his  merit,  but  it  is 
also  his  defect.  Important  as  is  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  it  is  also  full  of  striking  events  and  great  social 
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questions.  Herr  Gindely  is  not  skilled  in  writing  descriptions, 
nor  does  the  social  aspect  of  history  attract  him.  But  he  has  the 
true  spirit  of  a  historian.  He  takes  a  large  view  of  his  subject, 
and  rises  above  prejudices.  If  he  is  not  skilled  in  describing 
striking  events,  he  has  great  power  of  analysing  character.  His 
account  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  may  be  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  careful  portraiture : — 

He  had  a  monkish  nature,  which  repelled  him  from  youthful  pleasures, 
and  drew  him  to  ascetic  contemplation  and  a  life  of  self-denial.  The 
Jesuits,  without  perceiving  the  injury  they  were  doing  their  pupil  by 
rendering  him  less  lit  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  called,  fully  de¬ 
veloped  this  native  tendency.  Ferdinand  squandered  his  time  in  scrupulous 
acts  of  piety,  and  so  continued  through  life.  .  .  .  He  demeaned  himself  as 
a  ruler  in  a  manner  answering  to  his  education  and  his  religious  devotion. 
He  never  developed  a  systematic  and  energetic  action  in  finance,  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  or  in  war,  but  limited  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  administrative  affairs  to  an  attendance  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  justified  later  his  pliant  course  by  saying  that  he  would 
rather  have  his  Ministers  bear  the  responsibility  of  weight}’  transactions 
than  burden  his  conscience  by  acting  for  himself.  What  further  time  he 
had  at  his  disposal  he  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  gave  at  least  three  or  four  days  of  each  week  to  this 
noble  diversion,  and  no  demands  of  business,  though  ever  so  pressing,  could 
keep  him  from  it. 

However  well  tbe  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  may  be 
written,  it  still  remains  a  maze  of  personal  intrigues  and  diplo¬ 
matic  subtleties.  Herr  Gindely  is  not  daunted  by  the  difficulty  of 
threading  the  numerous  paths  which  intersect  the  entire  history  of 
Europe.  Probably  an  English  reader  will  look  with  most  interest 
to  the  author's  judgment  of  the  part  played  by  England  under 
James  I.  Herr  Gindely 's  opinion  is  less  favourable  to  James  than 
is  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  He  considers  that  James’s  wavering  and 
uncertain  policy,  his  manifest  dread  of  war,  deprived  his  envoys 
of  any  weight  in  their  offers  of  mediation.  It  is  noticeable  that 
an  English  writer  is  always  more  tolerant  of  a  policy  of  absten¬ 
tion  from  war  than  is  a  foreigner.  It  is  only  fair  to  James  I.  to 
keep  in  mind  that  from  the  first  he  opposed  the  plan  of  the 
assumption  of  the  Bohemian  Crown  by  the  Pfalzgraf  Frederick. 
That  step  was  taken  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  he  at  once 
expressed  the  strongest  disapproval.  His  own  policy  would  have 
been  to  wash  his  hands  of  his  unruly  son-in-law  and  his  affairs. 
But  English  sentiment  would  not  allow  him  to  do  nothing.  Eng¬ 
lish  volunteers  flocked  to  the  help  of  the  new  King  of  Bohemia.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  research  to  trace  more  fully  the 
careers  of  English  officers  who  took  part  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
and  to  see  what  influence  they  had  on  the  military  history  of  the 
Civil  War.  But  English  historians  as  yet  have  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  the  influence  of  the  Thirty  YYars’  War  on  England.  Probably 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  forthcoming  volumes  will  throw  more  light  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  However  that  may  he,  it  is  clear  that  James  I.’s 
personal  policy  prevented  England  from  any  definite  intervention 
in  defence  of  Protestantism.  England’s  refusal  made  Holland 
abstain  from  taking  any  decided  measures.  The  Protestant  Powers 
lost  the  opportunity  of  interfering  with  effect.  In  the  large  view 
of  Europe  taken  by  Herr  Gindely  this  was  a  misfortune.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  historian  who  considers  the  progress  of  affairs  at  home  must 
doubt  whether  a  decided  policy  were  possible  for  England.  Internal 
questions  were  so  complicated  that  James  I.  could  not  have  under¬ 
taken  war  without  entirely  sacrificing  everything  for  which  he  was 
striving.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened  in 
England  if  the  Stuarts  had  been  content  to  take  up  the  position  of 
constitutional  rulers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  England  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  united  to  supply  the  materials  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  Historical  judgments  of  the  action  of  a  country  in  foreign 
politics  must  always  be  regulated  by  a  consideration  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  condition.  National  power  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  quantity. 
A  nation  cau  only  act  with  such  force  as  its  internal  unity  sup¬ 
plies.  England  under  James  I.  was  unfit  to  undertake  far-reaching 
schemes.  James  I.  knew  this  only  too  well.  It  is  his  merit  that 
he  knew  it ;  it  is  his  fault  that  he  allowed  this  knowledge  to  be 
too  manifest  to  others. 

As  regards  the  character  of  Waldstein  (Herr  Gindely  has 
striven  to  bring  back  the  name  to  its  proper  form),  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  work  is  more  unfavourable  than  those  of  recent 
writers.  Herr  Gindely  is  convinced  that  Waldstein’s  policy  was 
purely  selfish.  He  considers  his  treason  to  be  sufficiently  proved. 
He  finds  in  his  plans  no  traces  of  a  desire  for  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  German  affairs  on  a  basis  of  religious  toleration.  To  him, 
in  short,  Waldstein  is  not  a  statesman,  but  an  intriguer.  He 
founds  this  view  on  definite  evidence  of  attempts  to  form  alliances 
in  opposition  to  the  Emperor  at  different  stages  of  his  career. 
First,  he  negotiated  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  through  Count 
Thurn ;  when  he  found  that  Gustavus  meant  to  occupy  the  chief 
place  himself,  he  returned  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  Gustavus.  Next  he  opened  communications 
with  the  French  ambassador,  Feuquieres,  in  which  he  agreed  to 
abandon  the  Emperor  if  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  were  guaranteed 
to  him.  In  this  diplomatic  encounter  Richelieu  and  Waldstein 
fenced  with  one  another.  If  Richelieu  could  only  succeed  in 
prevailing  on  Waldstein  to  declare  against  the  Emperor,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  obligations  about  the  religious  question, 
France  would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  a  European  settle¬ 
ment.  But  this  scheme  did  not  advance  sufficiently  quickly,  and 
Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  entered  into  communica¬ 
tions  with  Arnim,  the  Saxon  general,  with  a  view  to  force 
upon  the  Emperor  conditions  of  peace  which  it  was  known 
that  he  could  not  honourably  accept.  All  this  was  done  in  a 
secret  manner,  and  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  Emperor 


and  his  advisers.  Waldstein  was  aiming  at  making  himself 
supreme  over  the  Imperial  army.  In  any  sense  in  which  the 
expression  is  accurately  used,  Waldstein  was  guilty  of  treason¬ 
able  practices.  Whether  his  ultimate  object  was  purely  self- 
interested,  or  rested  on  a  large  view  of  the  reconstruction  of  Ger¬ 
many,  cannot  certainly  be  affirmed.  .  Self-seeking  often  clothes 
itself  with  the  appearance  of  deliberate  policy,  and  it  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  historians  to  round  their  subjects  by  crediting  their  leading 
characters  with  great  designs.  The  careful  researches  of  Herr 
Gindely  have  not  led  to  any  such  conclusion.  He  goes  back  to 
the  old  opinion  that  Waldstein  was  a  traitor,  and  must  be  judged 
as  such. 

Herr  Gindely ’s  work  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with, 
diplomacy  and  political,  combinations.  He  adds,  however,  a 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  armies  employed 
in  the  war.  We  know  that  military  operations  during  this  long 
period  of  years  almost  entirely  swept  away  the  civil  life  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Those  who  were  not  engaged  in  fighting  were  regarded 
merely  as  the  means  of  furnishing  pay  and  victuals  for  the  troops. 
The  armies  were  raised  by  enlistment,  and  their  cost  was  rela¬ 
tively  greater  than  that  of  armies  at  the  present  day.  The  officers 
especially  were  very  highly  paid.  A  cavalry  captain  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  received  174  florins,  a 
lieutenant  80,  and  an  ensign  60  per  month.  As  the  coinage  was 
depreciated  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  rate  of  pay  rose  con¬ 
siderably.  On  tbe  Imperial  side  tbe  pay  of  a  colonel  was 
500  thalers,  and  that  of  a  captain  100  thalera,  per  week.  After 
1625,  when  Waldstein  was  entrusted  with  the  enlistment  of  tbe 
Imperial  army,  the  Emperor’s  resources  were  at  an  end,  and  little 
actual  money  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  They  were  maintained 
by  requisitions  made  in  the  enemies’  lands,  and  by  impunity  in 
pillage.  The  sojourn  of  an  army  in  a  city  meant  utter  ruin  to  the 
luckless  place.  Contributions  were  ruthlessly  levied  from  all  who 
could  pay,  and  the  payment  of  one  contribution  only  led  to  a 
demand  for  another. 

The  armies  engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  were  a  motley 
crew.  They  had  no  regular  uniforms,  but  each  man  was  dressed 
according  to  his  taste.  The  regiments  were  distinguished  by 
some  small  badge,  a  band  of  coloured  stuff  sewn  on  the  cap  or 
round  the  arm.  The  soldiers  did  not  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life,  but  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children. 
In  1620  we  read  of  a  regiment  which  contained  three  thousand 
men  and  two  thousand  women.  As  time  went  on  the  number  of 
children  born  in  the  camp  swelled  the  numbers  till  the  soldiers 
could  only  be  reckoned  at  one-fourth  of  the  multitude  which, 
moved  in  the  train  of  the  war.  The  women  were  even  more 
skilful  than  the  men  in  plundering,  and  those  who  were  suspected 
of  concealing  their  treasure  were  subjected  to  the  most  barbarous 
tortures.  The  peasantry  learned  in  some  rude  way  to  protect 
themselves,  and  rather  than  quit  their  homes  went  out  to  the 
plough  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  cities  suffered  more  than  the 
country,  for  all  industry  was  destroyed  by  the  dread  of  forced 
contributions.  The  soldiers  lived  lives  of  gluttony  and  excess, 
alternating  with  periods  of  starvation.  Foreigners  flocked  to 
Germany  to  make  their  fortunes.  If  they  were  prudent,  they 
contrived  a  means  of  sending  their  savings  home.  The  common 
soldiers  hid  their  money  in  their  belts,  and  were  plundered  by 
their  comrades  if  they  fell  in  battle.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
losses  which  Germany  sustained  in  this  period  of  universal  misery. 
The  population  of  Bohemia  sank  from  two  millions  to  seven 
hundred  thousand.  The  county  of  Henneburg  was  reported  to 
have  lost  75  per  cent,  of  its  population,  66  per  cent,  of  its-  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  and  80  per  cent,  of  its  agricultural  stock.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  learning  and  morality  were  almost  swept  away. 

Such  considerations  reveal  the  greatness  of  the  problem  which 
the  historian  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  has  to  face.  How  was  it 
possible  that  a  war  which  produced  such  results  continued  for  so 
long  a  period  P  The  history  of  the  war  itself  does  not  supply  an 
answer.  The  causes  of  the  loss  of  national  feeling  in  Germany 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Germany  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  battlefield  of  foreigners.  Except  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  no  man  of  German  birth  played  a  part  of  any  importance 
in  military  operations.  The  generals  were  foreign  adventurers ; 
the  troops  were  a  rabble  of  mercenaries.  Germany  had  exhausted 
its  vigour  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  great  question  which 
agitated  the  sixteenth  century.  It  could  not  devise  any  perma¬ 
nent  settlement.  Its  national  feeling  was  destroyed  in  internal 
conflict.  After  a  long  period  of  chastisement,  it  had  to  leave  to 
foreigners  the  task  of  devising  a  tolerable  compromise. 


LORD  TENNYSON.* 

“  Tin  HE  poet,”  says  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jennings,  “  was  driven  away 
JL  from  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  summer  months  by  the 
vulgar  curiosity  of  mobs  of  tourists  who  walked  about  his  grounds 
pointing  their  telescopes  and  field-glasses  at  him,  even  indeed 
flattening  their  inquisitive  noses  against  his  windows.”  Sir.  Henry 
J.  Jennings  appears  to  be  a  universal  philanthropist.  He  has  con¬ 
sulted  Lord  Tennyson's  comfort  by  rendering  it  comparatively 
unnecessary  for  the  mobs  of  tourists  to  visit  Farringford  or 
Aldworth  in  tbe  flesh ;  and  he  has  consulted  the  tastes  of  the 
mobs  of  tourists  by  enabling  them  to  go  through  the  nose-flattening 

*  Lord  Tennyson:  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  Henry  J.  Jennings. 
London  :  Chntto  &  Windus.  1884. 
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process  -without  the  trouble  of  a  visit  to  either.  For  our  part  we 
hold  what  some  journalists  would  call  the  old-fashioned  idea, 
that  the  public  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  during  any  author’s 
lifetime  with  any  more  particulars  of  his  life  than  his  books 
furnish ;  and  we  should  as  soon  think  of  pointing  telescopes  at 
Lord  Tennyson  as  of  writing  a  book  like  Mr.  Jennings’s.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  a  deacon 
in  his  craft.  That  craft,  we  take  it,  requires  a  complete  incapacity 
for  purely  literary  criticism  ;  an  ability  to  write  sentences  like 
those  which,  as  Mr.  Payn  has  told  us,  compelled  De  Quincey  to 
forswear  for  ever  public  conveyances,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the 
less  worthy  conditions  of  hero-worship  and  of  the  public  appetite 
for  facts.  All  these  things  Mr.  Jennings  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  and  he  must  excuse  us  if,  having  come  across  such  a 
remarkable  instance  of  an  interesting  kind,  we  indulge  in  a  little 
vivisection.  The  early  practitioners  of  that  art  are  said  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  corpus  vile  humanum.  If  their  followers 
had  been  as  wise,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  her  estimable 
friends  would  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Jennings  begins  with  an  agreeable  passage  (it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  it  is  encomium  or  complaint)  that  his  subject 
'‘yields  little  to  the  ‘  literary  leeches  ’  who  swarm  in  these  ‘  days  that 
deal  in  ana.’  ”  You  don’t  often  find  an  author  who  defines  himself 
beyond  cavil  or  appeal  in  his  first  page ;  but  Mr.  Jennings  appears 
to  be  this  rare  and  agreeable  bird,  or  rather  worm.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  says  that  Lord  Tennyson  “  has  cherished,  for  the 
most  part,  an  emphatic  prejudice,  sometimes  deepening  into  a 
great  hatred,  of  the  babbledom  that  dogs  the  wheels  of  fame,  and 
has  never  given  the  faintest  encouragement  to  those  enterprising 
litterateurs  who  delude  themselves  with  the  comforting  belief,”  &c. 
Having  given  these  excellent  reasons  why  he  should  not  write  his 
book,  Mr.  Jennings  proceeds  to  write  it,  quoting,  by  way  of  an  in¬ 
spiriting  reminder  to  himself,  the  famous  and  admirable  lines 
about  “  My  Shakspeare’s  curse.”  So  much  for  the  biographer's 
biographical  standpoint ;  his  literary  calibre  is  shown  about  a  page 
later.  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson’s  letters,  he  says,  “  show  how  false 
in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Alfred,  is  the  popular  belief  that  a  poet  is 
never  a  good  prose  writer.”  The  popular  belief?  Where  did 
Mr.  Jennings  meet  with  it  ?  Surely  not  in  the  country  of  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  But 
Mr.  Jennings,  from  his  use  of  the  word  “  popular,”  evidently 
belongs  to  that  fabled  class  of  aristocrats  who  sing  a  wicked  song 
with  a  refrain  of  imprecations  on  “  the  people  and  the  “  lower 
orders.”  He  says  that  any  one  picturing  Somersby  “  without  the 
guidance  of  description  would  probably  fancy  that  it  partook  of  the 
characteristics  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  Lincolnshire.”  If 
the  popular  mind  supposes  that  the  third  largest  county  in  Eng¬ 
land  consists  of  nothing  but  fens,  why  then  Mr.  Jennings  is 
quite  justified  in  his  phrase ;  but  in  that  case  the  popular  mind  is 
equally  ignorant  of  English  geography  and  of  Lord  Tennyson’s 
poems. 

We  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  matter  about  Lord  Tennyson’s 
youth  and  other  things,  only  noticing  a  delightful  phrase  about 
Byron’s  death,  “  which  moved  with  a  great  sorrow  the  universal 
heart  of  all  Englishmen  [“  universal  of  all  ”  is  good]  in  whom 
a  dread  of  his  daring  sentiments  had  not  warped  the  sense 
of  his  colossal  proportions.”  But  the  sense  of  the  colossal  pro¬ 
portions  of  Mr.  Jennings's  power  of  platitudinizing  is  not  doomed 
to  be  warped.  A  page  or  two  further  we  find  that  “  the 
desire  to  see  the  productions  of  their  minds  in  print  is  a  not 
ignoble  feeling,  which  the  greatest  geniuses  share  with  the  most 
commonplace  scribblers.”  One  really  has  to  lay  down  the  pen 
and  endeavour  to  conceive  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  presum¬ 
ably  sane  human  being  can  have  (also  with  a  pen)  written  those 
twenty-six  words.  But  it  does  not  do  to  begin  too  soon  with  an 
O  altitudo!  Mr.  Jennings  can  give  Mr.  Jennings  points  and  beat 
him.  We  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  flattening  effect  of  the 
sentence  last  quoted  when  we  meet  with  another.  “  The  influ¬ 
ences  of  University  life  are,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences  to  youths  of  imaginative  and  highly- 
strung  temperament.  College  days  are  a  character-making  epoch 
in  a  man’s  life.”  We  assure  the  sceptic  that  the  quotation  is 
literal;  there  is  no  deception  whatever ;  they  are  Mr.  Jennings’s 
ipsissimct  verba.  How  he  subsequently  talks  of  “  grafting  on  to 
the  insular  vogue  an  experience  of  the  passionate  South  ” ;  how 
he  says  that,  “  in  spite  of  the  disfavour  with  which  these  secret 
meetings  [of  the  Apostles  Club]  were  regarded  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  those  days,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  stint  of 
speculation,”  as  if  the  authorities  were  likely  to  dislike  meetings 
where  there  was  a  stint  of  speculation — we  can  only  mention. 
A  passing  fear  that  Mr.  Jennings  may  be  made  unhappy  by 
these  remarks  of  ours  is  happily  dispelled  by  a  sentence  at 
p.  43.  “  The  functions  of  criticism,”  says  he  magistralement, 

“never  clearly  apprehended  by  the  periodical  press,  were  even 
less  understood  in  those  days  than  they  are  now.”  This  sounds 
harsh;  but  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  Mr.  Jennings  shortly  after¬ 
wards  pronounces  Christopher  North  to  be  “  a  man  of  some 
parts.”  Alas !  and  alas !  that  we  shall  never  know  what 
Christopher  would  have  said  of  Mr.  Jennings!  But  after  this 
notice  of  the  famous  Blackwood  review — a  review  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  the  most  generous  and  farseeing  that  Mr.  Tennyson  ever 
had  in  his  earlier  days  from  any  one  who  was  not  a  personal  friend 
— it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Jennings  sees  in  Lockhart's  harsh 
but  marvellously  clever  Quarterly  article  “  nothing  but  dull  and 
malignant  asperity.”  But  these  excursions  into  criticism  of  criti¬ 
cism  are  not  Mr.  Jennings’s  real  forte.  He  seeks  his  native  flats 


of  platitude  with  a  glad  and  contented  wing.  “  One,”  says  he  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  “  who  could  master  a  difficult  work  of  Descartes 
at  a  single  sitting,  could  have  applied  himself  with  some  prospect  of 
signal  success  to  the  niceties  of  forensic  discussion.”  Really  ? 
What  was  that  difficult  work  of  Descartes,  and  what  work  of 
Descartes  is  hard  to  master  at  a  single  sitting?  And  what  con¬ 
ceivable  connexion  is  there  between  pure  mathematics  or  meta- 
physics  rendered  with  the  most  golden  precision  and  “  forensic 
discussion”?  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Jennings,  like  all  really 
great  writers,  is  independent  of  comment.  Quotation  is  all  he 
needs.  “  Tennyson,”  he  says,  “  like  Thackeray,  left  Cambridge  with¬ 
out  taking  a  degree.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  consciousness  of 
credentials  surpassing  those  bestowed  by  any  academical  distinc¬ 
tion  made  him  indifferent  to  the  honours  of  the  schools.”  Again, 
the  Bon  Gaultier  parodies,  according  to  Mr.  Jennings,  “  wear  to 
modern  readers,  and  especially  to  his  admirers,  an  appearance  of 
unnecessary  flippancy.”  Do  they?  We  think  we  know  some 
modern  admirers  of  Lord  Tennyson,  who  certainly  will  not  yield 
to  Mr.  Jennings  in  fervour,  and  who  might  possibly  contest  the 
palm  with  him  in  capacity,  to  whom  these  parodies  wear  no 
appearance  of  the  sort.  But  the  crown  and  flower  of  Mr.  Jennings’s 
platitudes  awaits  the  enraptured  reader.  “  That  In  Memoriam 
will  live,”  he  says,  “  is  certain  [and  so  far  we  agree  with  him 
simpliciter],  for  it  deals  with  a  subject  of  perennial  interest.”  This 
is  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  “  All  depends  on  the  subject  ”  with 
a  vengeance,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  it  also  applies  in  cadem 
materia  to  Blair’s  Grave  and  to  “  Affliction  sore  ”  and  to  several 
other  poetic  works.  Oh,  Mr.  Jennings,  unpayable  Mr.  Jennings, 
can  it  be  that  the  subject  of  perennial  interest  will  ever  carry  you 
away  from  a  world  avid  of  platitude  ? 

The  worst  of  Mr.  Jennings  is  that,  as  with  all  subjects  of 
perennial  interest,  there  is  no  end  of  him.  Half-a-dozen  articles 
would  not  do  him  justice.  We  pass  over  dozens  of  noted  passages, 
and  only  mention  how  ho  says  that  Thackeray  compares  the 
“  Welcome  to  Alexandra  ”  to  the  waving  of  a  flaring  pine-tree  on  a 
windy  headland,  which  is  perfectly  true  ;  but,  put  as  it  is,  appears 
to  show  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
words  come  from  the  poem  itself.  Mr.  Jennings  despatches  the 
marvellous  volume  of  Ballads  in  which  the  poet  at  threescore 
years  and  ten  beat  all  his  yo  unger  competitors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  returned  to  his  own  level  of  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
observing  “  some  of  these  pieces  will  undoubtedly  take  high  rank 
among  the  poet's  shorter  works  ” ;  remarks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
dined  with  Lord  Tennyson  in  Upper  Belgrave  Street ;  and  winds 
up  with  the  complimentary  remark  that  “  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  that  he  will  ever  again  produce  anything  equal  to  the 
meridian  splendour  of  In  Memoriam.  and  the  Idylls’’  We,  of 
course,  are  mere  outsiders,  but  though  we  know  some  work  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  produced,  or  at  least  published,  in  the  period  of  meri¬ 
dian  splendour  which  seems  to  us  of  little  worth,  we  own  that  we 
should  not,  like  the  great  Mr.  Jennings,  care  to  fix  limits  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  poet  who  could  publish  the  “  Vo_yage  of  Maeldune  ” 
and  “Rizpah”  and  the  “Revenge”  at  the  verge  of  ordinary 
human  life. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  a  comic  incident 
connected  with  the  book — the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  shown 
by  some  correspondence  since  published,  to  prove  that  it  was 
Codlin  and  not  Short  who  first  offered  a  baronetcy  to  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son.  These  matters  deserve  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  no 
attention  except  from  the  nose-flatteners  whom  Mr.  Jennings  so 
justly  despises,  and  for  whom  he  notwithstanding  caters.  Lord 
Tennyson  himself  may  be  sincerely  condoled  with  on  being  made 
the  subject  of  this  platitudinous  gabble,  but  he  is  probably  by  this 
time  used  to  it.  It  is  sufficiently  inconceivable  that  any  one  who 
cannot  appreciate  a  great  poet’s  poetry  can  take  pleasure  in  small 
talk  about  his  life  and  circumstances ;  but  it  is  fortunately  certain 
that  with  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  nothing  beyond  a  momentary 
irritation  is  raised  by  such  works  as  this.  For  the  most  part  we 
let  them  alone,  but  the  pyramidal  height  of  platitude  at  which,  by 
carefully  cultivating  nature,  Mr.  Jennings  has  arrived,  and  the 
ingenious  fashion  in  which  he  contrives  to  alternate  denunciations 
of  the  mania  for  personal  book-making  with  full  indulgence  in  that 
vice,  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  to  gibbet  him.  If  anybody  else 
likes  to  do  the  same,  there  are  spare  trees  and  our  credit  at  the 
ropemaker’s  is  good. 


SHERIDAN’S  COMEDIES.* 

/FR.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  has  some  title  to  speak  in 
_LVi  matters  theatrical.  Not  only  has  he  published  a  pleasant 
little  handbook  to  the  modern  French  theatres,  and  a  lively  series 
of  sketches  of  the  French  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  he  i3  exceptionally  well  read  in  the  always  accumulating 
riches  of  French  stage  history.  He  is  as  familiar  with  the  “  thefts 
of  Jean  Ribou  ”  as  with  the  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie ;  and  knows  his 
Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  not  less  than  the  last  “  lucubrations  ” — 
as  “Mr.  Bickerstaff”  would  have  called  them — of  M.  Auguste 
Vitu  or  M.  Francisque  Sarcey.  It  is,  however,  more  material  to 
his  present  enterprise  that,  beside  the  proficiency  in  French  his¬ 
trionics  now  indispensable  to  the  English  dramatic  critic,  he  has 
made  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  the  author  of  The  Rivals  and 
the  School  for  Scandal.  These  time-honoured  comedies  he  now 

*  Sheridan's  Comedies — The  Rivals,  and  the  School  for  Scandal.  Edited, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by  Brander 
Matthews.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 
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presents  to  us  in  a  new  and  attractive  edition.  If  it  does  not 
exactly  offer  the  traditional  “  rivulet  of  text  ”  in  “  a  meadow  of 
margin,”  dear  to  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  and  book-lovers  generally, 
it  has  nevertheless  portly  library  proportions,  and  the  definite  advan¬ 
tages  of  clear  type  and  excellent  paper.  The  two  plays  are  ushered  in 
with  separate  introductions,  and  there  is  an  initial  memoir,  neatly 
partitioned  off  in  sections  after  the  approved  method  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  There  are  also  notes,  an  etched  portrait,  and 
half  a  dozen  sketches  of  some  of  the  best  impersonators  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  her  colleagues,  one  or  two  of  which  are  notably 
happy.  Mr.  F.  Barnard’s  picture  of  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving  as 
Lady  Teazle  and  Joseph  Surface  has  the  merit  of  recalling  both  the 
characters  and  the  actors  who  embodied  them,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  to  have  done.  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey’s  sketches,  if 
wanting  a  little  in  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  maturer  manner,  are 
admirable  in  their  seizure  of  individual  points.  Good  also  are 
the  drawings  of  Messrs.  Blum  and  Reinhart,  though  those  of  the 
latter  seem  almost  to  overstep  that  license  of  splash  and  scratch 
which  in  certain  quarters  appears  to  pass  for  spirit  and  verve.  But 
the  most  taking  of  the  illustrations  is  perhaps  the  little  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  print  from  the  Dublin  edition  ( 17S5)  of  the  School 
for  Scandal,  in  which  a  mercurial  and  sufficiently  personable 
Charles,  with  a  fine  side-curl,  is  expatiating  to  a  Sir  Oliver  whose 
abdominous  advantages  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Slop 
himself.  This  stiff  little  design,  with  its  minute  suggestions  of 
costume  and  accessory,  is  to  the  full  as  instructive  as  the  frontis¬ 
pieces  to  the  old  issues  of  Moliere,  one  of  which  Mr.  Lang  copied 
recently  in  his  edition  of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules.  We  wish  that 
Mr.  Matthews  could  have  given  us  some  further  idea  of  the  older 
actors.  Lastly,  to  sum  up  the  graphic  features  of  the  book,  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  brief  holograph  letter  of  Sheridan,  and  an  etching  from 
Russell’s  crayon  picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Here 
M.  Richeton’s  delicate  needle  seems  scarcely  as  happy  as  usual. 
But  the  bright  eyes  are  well  rendered,  as  also  a  certain  pulpy  and 
vinous  air  about  the  lips,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  original. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  etching  is  better  than  it  looks,  as 
the  impression  in  the  copy  before  U3  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
suspicion  that  some  one  has  been  inexpertly  attempting  to  wash 
the  face  with  a  damp  pockethandkerchief.  In  the  matter  of 
printing  from  etched  plates  both  England  and  America  have  much 
to  learn. 

But  the  literary  and  critical  qualities  of  Mr.  Matthews's  book 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  to  linger  upon  its  purely  decorative 
features  is  to  neglect  essentials.  His  introductory  sketch  of 
Sheridan,  with  its  bright  and  rapid  style,  is  admirable,  and  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  an  exhaustive  biography.  Even  in  its 
existing  form  it  presents  a  far  more  accurate  and  compassionate 
idea  of  Sheridan’s  brilliant  and  fitful  career  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  since  those  luckless  pages  in  which  Moore,  to  use  the 
well-known  mot  of  George  IV.,  “  attempted  his  life.”  Much  that 
Mr.  Matthews  says  of  Sheridan’s  personal  characteristics  might  be 
applied  to  Steele  ;  indeed  there  are  passages  respecting  his  habits 
that  in  any  biographical  confusion  of  S.’s  would  fit  into  one 
life  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and  the  parallelism  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  both  were  dramatists,  managers,  and  prodigals.  But  we 
doubt  if  Sheridan  personally  was  ever  as  lovable  as  the  founder  of 
that  sentimental  drama  which,  in  its  latest  form,  The  Rivals, 
completing  Goldsmith’s  success  with  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was 
so  victoriously  to  exterminate.  “  Sheridan  was  a  wit,  and  little 
else,”  says  Mr.  Matthews  in  his  introductory  words.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  one  to  be  remembered.  We  admire  the  wits,  but  we  love 
the  humourists.  Beaumarchais,  Congreve,  Voltaire,  none  of  these, 
undoubted  wits  all  of  them,  can  be  said  to  inspire  us  with  feelings 
of  affection ;  but  to  name  Steele,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Irving,  is  at  once 
to  recall  names  which  we  wear  in  our  bosoms.  This  discussion 
might  be  carried  further,  but  would  lead  us  too  far  from  Mr. 
Matthews  and  his  memoir,  which  is  full  of  suggestion  and  research, 
and  so  rich  in  its  allusions  and  illustrations  as  to  make  us  suspect 
that  the  author  must  make  “  priefs  in  his  note-book,”  like  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  though  with  more  than  usual  good  fortune.  Of  absolutely 
new  material  he  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered  much  ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  much  can  now  be  discovered.  But  he  has  rectified 
errors,  which  is  always  possible,  and  supplied  more  than  one  inge¬ 
nious  conjecture.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  last  is  a  gallant 
attempt  to  explain  Sheridan's  enigmatical  money  affairs — a  problem 
almost  as  insoluble  as  that — familiar  to  our  boyhood— of  the 

Brave  dashing  sergeant,  who  lives  on  half-pay, 

And  spends  half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day. 

Mr.  Matthews  does  not  offer  his  explanation  as  conclusive ;  but 
by  a  skilful  financial  statement,  which  should  qualify  him  forth¬ 
with  to  be  acting  manager  of  a  prosperous  company,  he  contrives 
to  trace  it,  almost  unanswerably,  to  an  intricate  sequence  of 
mortgages.  Riddle-reading  cf  this  kind,  however,  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  his  epigrammatic  pages,  and  it  is  in  the  purely 
critical  and  descriptive  portions  of  hi3  work  that  he  is  seen  to 
most  advantage.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  comparison 
between  Sheridan  and  Daniel  Webster  :  — 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  complimented  on  the  admirable  description  of 
the  British  drum-tap  circling  the  world  with  the  rising  sun,  a  description 
seemingly  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and  called  out  in  au  unexpected 
debate,  he  confessed  frankly  that  he  had  first  thought  of  it  one  morning 
iu  a  Canadian  citadel,  and  that,  taking  his  seat  on  a  cannon,  he  had  at 
once  given  it  shape  on  paper,  and  then  committed  it  to  his  capacious 
memory,  where  it  was  stored  up  ready  for  instant  use.  Sheridan  in  this, 
as  in  more  than  one  thing,  was  like  Webster.  lie  set  down  every  chance 
all"ge.stion,  and  sought  to  be  prepared  against  the  moment  of  danger. 
But,  however  carefully  elaborated  his  epigram  might  be,  there  was  no 


trace  of  the  workshop  ;  all  the  tools  were  put  away  and  the  shavings 
swept  up.  His  wit,  whether  old  or  new,  had  always  the  appearance  of 
spontaneity.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  Joubert  said  of  a  would-be 
drench  wit,  who  was  ever  trying  to  entice  you  into  the  ambuscade  of  a 
ready-made  joke,  and  whose  jests  had  no  trace  of  inspiration,  “  II  ne 
sert  pas  chaud.”  Sheridan  always  served  piping  hot.  No  one  ever  saw 
the  trains  which  fired  the  coruscating  wheel. 

Of  tbe  two  introductions  and  the  final  notes  we  have  left  our¬ 
selves  but  scant  space  to  speak.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
bristle  with  ana  respecting  tbe  origin,  production,  and  actors  of 
tbe  plays.  Indeed,  they  show  so  wide  a  knowledge  of  tbe  subject, 
so  patient  a  habit  of  inquiry,  and  so  much  literary  sympathy,  as 
to  make  us  hope  that  Mr.  Matthews  will  not  at  this  stage  desist 
from  illustrating  and  expounding  the  most  brilliant  of  our  modern 
dramatic  authors.  We  have  to  note  tbe  appearance  of  an  American 
edition  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood,  Boston,  and  bearing  Messrs. 
Trubner’s  London  imprint. 


MONTCALM  AND  WOLFE.* 

MR.  PARKMAN’S  latest  book  on  the  French  occupation  or 
America,  published  under  the  title  of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
tbe  two  heroes  of  bis  story,  will  add  to  tbe  high  reputation  be  has 
already  earned  by  bis  earlier  volumes  on  tbe  same  subject.  Leaving 
out  for  the  present  the  events  between  1700  and  1748,  he  has 
hastened  to  the  climax  of  bis  work,  and  has  now  given  us  tbe 
history  of  the  final  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
control  of  North  America.  Full  of  interest  both  as  regards  their 
details  and  their  issues,  the  events  of  this  struggle  could  not  have 
found  an  historian  more  fitted  for  liis  task.  Mr.  Parkman  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  his  subject.  He  has 
worked  minutely  at  documentary  evidence  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America,  and  at  the  same  time  has  succeeded  in  keeping  himself 
well  above  bis  facts ;  for  his  story,  rich  as  it  is  in  picturesque 
detail,  is  never  overweighted,  and  never  loses  its  continuity. 
Almost  every  page  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  statement 
that  his  work  has  been  done  “  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  at  the 
library-table.”  And  be  has  done  well  in  treating  his  outdoor 
observations  as  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  bis  written 
authorities ;  for  without  them  the  most  diligent  work  would  have 
lacked  the  life  and  local  colouring  with  which  he  lights  up  many 
pages  devoted  to  matters  often  in  themselves  of  small  importance, 
though  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  his  subject.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  has  marred  a  good  deal  of  his  descriptive  work  by 
tbe  style  in  which  be  treats  it.  For,  while  be  writes  well  on 
other  matters,  be  seems  to  forget  that  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
nature  are  best  described  in  simple  words  and  unaffected  phrases. 
On  the  other,  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  dealing  with  personal 
characteristics,  and,  without  entering  on  any  laboured  analyses, 
succeeds  in  presenting  us  with  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  the 
chief  actors  in  his  story.  Brightest  among  these  pictures  is  that 
of  Montcalm,  the  scholarly,  high-miDded,  and  gentle  soldier,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  cares  and  honours,  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
simple  life  of  his  home.  The  extracts  Mr.  Parkman  has  given 
from  the  unpublished  letters  of  the  Marquis  to  bis  wife  and  mother 
add  much  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  book.  They  are  full  of  wit 
and  tenderness.  Equally  good  is  bis  description  of  Dinwiddie, 
the  sturdy  Scotchman  on  whom,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Virginia,  fell  the  burden  of  checking  the  French  aggression 
on  tbe  west.  At  once  shrewd  and  straightforward,  ever 
battling  in  a  somewhat  choleric  fashion  with  the  inert  mass 
of  selfishness  around  him,  and  with  his  whole  heart  set  on  main¬ 
taining  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  the  rough  old  Governor, 
though  presenting  a  less  beautiful  figure  than  the  accomplished 
Marquis,  was  in  bis  own  way  as  noble  a  man. 

While  dealing  with  many  small  events,  Mr.  Parkman  never  loses 
sight  of  tbe  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  tbe  great  changes  they 
helped  to  bring  about.  He  treats  the  details  of  tbe  struggle  in 
America  as  steps  in  the  contest  which  at  once  decided  the  imperial 
position  of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  tbe  way  for  tbe  revolt 
of  her  trans-Atlantic  colonies.  Tbe  question  of  colonial  empire 
was  debated  between  England  and  France  on  American  soil, 
and  there,  no  less  than  in  India,  it  was  decided  in  our  favour. 
Freed  from  tbe  pressure  of  foreign  aggression,  our  colonists 
had  leisure  to  devote  their  newly-found  strength  to  a  struggle 
for  independence.  The  war  had  taught  them  that  discord  was 
the  only  source  of  their  weakness,  and  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  showed  how  thoroughly  they  had  learnt  the  lesson  of 
union.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  contending  races  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  are  clearly  marked  out.  France,  already 
mistress  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  holding  Canada 
and  Louisiana  as  “  the  two  keys  of  a  boundless  interior,”  was  bent 
on  establishing  an  effective  connexion  between  her  possessions. 
To  tbe  English  colonies  such  a  connexion  would  have  been  fatal, 
for  it  would  have  stifled  them  between  the  Alleghanies  and  tbe 
ocean.  More  numerous  though  the  English  colonists  were,  their 
strength  was  wasted  by  internal  discord  and  by  selfish  aims,  while 
the  French  were  in  perfect  obedience  to  a  single  will.  At  the 
same  time  tbe  very  perfection  of  the  discipline  which  bouud  New 
France  was  tbe  cause  of  her  fall.  There  was  no  vigorous  popular 
life  within  her  borders ;  the  Huguenots,  who  would  have  supplied 
her  with  the  energy  and  independence  that  found  no  place  among 
her  scanty  and  priest-ridden  population,  were  jealously  shut  out 
from  emigration.  “  France,”  it  is  well  remarked  (i.  22),  • ‘  built 
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her  best  colony  on  a  principle  of  exclusion,  and  failed  ;  England 
reversed  the  system,  and  succeeded.”  In  the  struggle  between  the 
two  European  races  the  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  was  of  the  first 
importance.  The  French  sought  to  secure  their  friendship  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  the  English  by  the  advantages  ot'  trade. 
And  here,  again,  the  French  had  a  moral  advantage;  for  while 
their  missionaries  worked  simply  for  God  and  the  King  of  France, 
the  English  traders  often  thought  more  of  their  own  interests 
than  of  the  importance  of  conciliating  the  natives.  An  excellent 
account  is  given  of  the  power  exercised  by  Piquet,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  founder  of  the  mission  of  La  Presentation,  and 
one  quotation  from  bis  letters,  describing  both  the  strength  and 
•weakness  of  his  position,  exactly  expresses  the  character  of  the 
forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indians  by  the  rival  peoples.  It  is 
true  that  his  converts,  misled  by  the  figurative  language  of  his 
teaching,  believed  themselves  bound  to  uphold  the  cause  of  tho  King 
of  France  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  wife  of  Christ,  and  that  they  had 
the  good  taste  to  like  French  brandy  better  than  English  rum ; 
but  he  sadly  allowed  “  they  prefer  English  goods  to  ours  ”  (i.  74). 
If  France  was  ever  to  succeed  in  uniting  her  distant  possessions 
by  an  effectual  occupation  of  the  Ohio,  it  was  needful  to  clear 
the  district  of  the  traders  in  these  goods.  The  attempt  was 
first  made  in  earnest  by  Duquesne  in  1753,  and  was  gallantly 
but  ineffectually  resisted  by  Dinwiddie.  Hampered  by  a  dispute 
with  the  Assembly  of  his  province,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
trifling  contingent  from  North  Carolina,  unsupported  by  any  other 
colony,  Dinwiddie  relied  chiefly  on  Washington,  the  commander  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  The  moral  effect  of  Washington's  defeat  at 
Fort  Necessity  is  well  described  as  “  a  new  step  and  a  long  one 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  English  interest  with  the  Indians.”  Good 
use  has  been  made  of  a  number  of  journals  and  letters  describing 
the  horrible  character  the  war  assumed  when  these  savages  took 
an  active  part  in  it.  Even  in  the  face  of  pressing  danger  the 
colonists  would  not  unite  for  the  common  defence.  The  Virginia 
Assembly  pestered  poor  Dinwiddie  about  some  trifling  fee  he  was 
instructed  to  demand.  “Such  wrong-headed  people,”  he  wrote, 
“  I  thank  God,  1  never  had  to  do  with  before  ”  (i.  165).  Quaker 
Pennsylvania  was,  of  course,  stubborn  and  selfish,  other  colonies 
were  little  better,  and  the  New  Englanders  alone  were  ready  to 
fight.  While  the  defeat  of  Washington  made  the  French  masters 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  another  danger  threatened 
us  in  the  north,  where  the  French  priests,  headed  by  the  ferocious 
missionary  Le  Loutre,  secretly  instigated  the  Indians  to  make 
raids  on  Halifax,  and  induced  the  Acadians  to  refuse  to  take  the 
required  oath  of  allegiance,  and  indeed  to  cause  the  English  cease¬ 
less  annoyance.  No  part  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  more  valu¬ 
able  or  more  interesting  than  the  account  of  the  banishment  of 
these  unhappy  people,  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  severe  measure.  While  he  gives  a  touching  narrative 
of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  exiles,  Mr.  Parkman  refuses 
to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  “New  England  humani- 
tariani>m  ”  ;  he  does  full  justice  to  the  long-suffering  of  the 
English,  and  shows  that  the  underhand  practices  of  the  French 
had  brought  on  a  crisis  that  could  only  be  met  by  some 
strong  measure.  The  expedition  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
Beausdjour  and  the  banishment  of  the  Acadians  was  one  phase 
of  a  fourfold  campaign  that  followed  the  landing  of  Brad  dock's 
forces.  The  most  important  scheme,  an  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne, 
was  undertaken  by  Braddock  himself.  The  stragetical  mistakes  of 
this  gallant  soldier  and  utterly  incompetent  general  are  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  an  admirable  description  is  given  of  the  terrible 
defeat  of  his  army  on  the  Monongahela.  English  effort  was 
almost  at  a  standstill  when  the  Seven  Tears’  War  began,  and 
Montcalm  was  sent  out  to  Canada.  lie  brought  with  him  a 
miserably  small  force  ;  for  the  struggle  in  America  seemed  of  little 
moment  to  the  French,  who  were  blindly  set  on  playing  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  European  war,  ignorant,  as  Mr.  Parkman  justly 
points  out,  “  that  it  was  their  true  interest  to  turn  their  strength 
against  their  most  dangerous  rival,”  and  to  attack  the  English 
supremacy  on  the  ocean.  The  landing  of  Montcalm  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  capture  of  Oswego,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
loss  of  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  brought  the  power 
of  the  English  in  America  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

In  spite  of  his  early  successes,  Montcalm  was  beset  by  diffi¬ 
culties.  Everything  he  did  or  said  was  perverted  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Governor,  Vaudretiil ;  “  by  turns  the  patron,  advocate,  and 
tool  of  the  official  villains  who  "cheated  the  King  and  plundered 
the  people”  (ii.  319).  An  amazing  system  of  robbery  wasted  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  colony'.  More  than  one 
warehouse,  with  the  appropriate  name  of  La  Friponne,  was  filled 
with  the  spoils  gathered  by  civil  and  military  officers  who  bought 
up  the  King’s  stores  and  resold  them  to  him  at  a  profit.  Upheld 
though  he  was  by  Berry er,  Montcalm  could  do  little  to  check  these 
abuses,  for  Vaudreuil  and  the  rogues  formed  a  compact  party 
against  him.  It  was,  however,  Pitt's  accession  to  office  that 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  iu  America.  The 
character  of  the  great  Minister,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  war,  are  pointed  out  with  considerable 
power.  He  knew  both  how  to  choose  his  commanders  and  how 
to  inspire  them  with  his  own  lofty  spirit.  The  change  was  at 
once  apparent.  Pitt  determined  on  taking  Louisbourg  as  a  step 
towards  an  attack  on  Quebec.  A  chapter  of  great  interest 
describes  how  Wolfe,  acting  under  the  command  of  Amherst, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Gabarus  Bay  under  the  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  and  how  the  English  advanced  their  lines  ever  closer 
and  closer  to  the  town,  until  the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender. 


Although  an  attempt  on  Ticonderoga  failed,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  the  failure  was  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  success  of  Forbes  in  taking  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
fall  of  this  famous  place,  “  the  source  of  all  the  evil,”  undid  the 
ill  effects  of  Braddock’s  defeat ;  it  opened  the  west  to  the  English 
colonists,  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  on  the  border,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Indians,  and  brought  them  over  to  our  side. 
Almost  to  the  end  of  1758  Vaudreuil  had  kept  up  the  spirits  of 
the  people  “  by  indefatigable  lying.”  This  was  now  no  longer 
possible,  and  every  one  believed  that  further  resistance  was  useless. 
The  final  blow  was,  indeed,  not  far  off.  Early  in  the  next  year 
Wolfe  was  chosen  by  Pitt  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Quebec.  The  story  of  the  siege  is  excellently  told.  In  spite  of  his 
strenuous  efforts,  though  he  bombarded  the  town  and  cruelly 
wasted  the  surrounding  country',  Wolfe  saw  the  summer  over  and 
gone  and  the  end  as  far  off  as  ever.  Sick  in  body  and  weary  in 
spirit,  he  did  not  even  then  despair.  Mr.  Parkman  tells  us  that, 
according  to  some  trustworthy  French  authorities,  he  was  driven 
to  try  the  hazardous  plan  of  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham  by 
the  determination  of  the  English  naval  commanders  to  leave 
Quebec  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  How  Wolfe  carried 
this  plan  into  execution  has  often  been  told,  but  never  certainly  in 
more  thrilling  words  than  iu  the  volume  before  us.  Montcalm  was 
forced  to  give  battle.  At  10  o’clock  iu  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  September  13,  the  armies  met.  The  French  fired  as  soon  as 
they  were  within  range  : — • 

The  British  advanced  a  few  rods  ;  then  halted  and  stood  still.  When  the 
French  were  within  fifty  paces  the  word  of  command  rang  out,  and  a  crash 
of  musketry  answered  all  along  the  line.  The  volley  was  delivered  with 
remarkable  precision.  In  the  battalions  of  the  centre,  which  had  suffered 
least  from  the  enemy’s  bullets,  the  simultaneous  explosion  was  afterwards 
said  by  French  officers  to  have  sounded  like  a  cmnon-sliot.  Another  volley 
followed,  and  then  a  furious  clattering  fire  that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two. 
When  the  smoke  rose  a  miserable  sight  was  revealed  :  the  ground  cumbered 
with  dead  and  wounded,  the  advancing  masses  stopped  short  and  turned 
into  a  frantic  mob,  shouting,  cursing,  gesticulating.  The  order  was  given 
to  charge.  Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer,  mixed  with  the  fierce 
yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the  corps  pushed  forward  with  the 
bayonet,  some  advanced  firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their  broadswords, 
and  dashed  on  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds. — ii.  296. 

Wolfe’s  heroic  death  at  the  moment  of  victory  was  almost 
matched  by  the  last  hours  of  the  defeated  Montctdm.  The  battle 
was  the  virtual  end  of  the  struggle ;  the  colonial  and  maritime 
supremacy  of  England  was  assured.  Mr.  Parkman's  work  ends 
with  a  masterly  summary  of  the  war  iu  Europe,  and  a  short 
chapter  full  of  weighty  words  on  the  results  of  the  conflict  as  a 
whole  on  the  history  of  the  world. 


ABOVE  THE  SNOW-LINE.* 

ALPINE  literature  is  copious,  not  to  say  voluminous ;  and  to 
some  it  may  seem  that  the  supply  has  been  rather  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  that,  for  the  present,  further  contribu¬ 
tions  to  it  are  not  specially  called  for  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is 
concerned.  This  would  be  no  unreasonable  view  to  take ;  but 
nevertheless  this  extremely  amusing  volume  will,  we  believe,  be 
regarded  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  many  books  about  the 
Alps  that  already  exist.  It  is,  indeed,  a  literary  tour  de  force 
quite  as  remarkable  from  a  literary  point  of  view  as  are  from  an 
athletic  point  of  view  the  tours  de  force  of  an  Anderegg  or  an 
Aimer  “above  the  snow-line.”  The  Alps  have  been  treated  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  by  many  competent  and  possibly  a  few  in¬ 
competent  hands.  Some  names  will  at  once  occur  to  every  reader. 
There  have  been  among  the  Alpine  writers  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
discoursed  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  and  may  or  may  not  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  mountain  form ;  Professor  Tyndall, 
who  worked  so  strenuously  on  the  high  peaks;  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  always  saw  the  humorous  side  of  the  varied 
incidents  of  Alpine  travel;  Mr.  Whymper,  who  could  describe 
to  perfection  without  word-painting,  and  who,  not  being  a  prophet 
on  art,  could  draw  admirably.  After  these  come  many  writers 
of  different  degrees  of  merit  who  have  dealt  with  their  subject 
in  every  possible  way,  and  those  amongst  them  who  have  treated 
it  in  the  comic  manner  have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal  or  in¬ 
dustry.  Now  it  might  be  thought  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted, 
and  were  there  that  desirable  institution,  a  literary  parliament 
passing  literary  statutes,  one  would  probably  be  directed  against 
jocose  accounts  of  ascents,  just  as  others  would  be  directed  against 
accounts  of  runs  with  the  hounds,  and  against  trying  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  a  novel  by  making  a  young  lady  give  up  the  man 
she  cares  for.  The  first  edict,  however,  though  it  would  very 
possibly  be  passed  by  acclamation,  would  be  unjust,  unless  it 
be  said  that  an  exception  proves  the  justice  of  the  rule.  Mr. 
Dent  has  achieved  the  rare  feat  of  dealing  in  a  most  amusing 
manner  with  this  hackneyed  theme,  without  repeating  old  jokes 
and,  what  is  better,  without  making  new  ones  of  poor  savour. 
There  is  no  mute  appeal  to  the  charity  of  his  readers. 

Some  of  the  sketches,  as  he  states  in  his  brief  preface,  do  not 
now  appear  for  the  first  time ;  and  an  account  of  the  principal 
ascent  described  in  the  present  volume  has  been  previously  com¬ 
mented  on  in  our  columns.  As,  however,  these  stories  have  been 
entirely  rewritten  and,  iu  some  cases,  recast,  they  may  be  treated 
as  being  virtually  new,  or,  at  all  events,  as  apnearing  in  a  second 

*  Above  the  Snow-line.  By  Clinton  Dent,  Vice-President  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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edition,  to  which  exceptional  care  has  been  given.  The  chapters 
which  will  probably  have  most  attraction  for  readers  are  those  in 
which  Mr.  Dent  tells  of  his  many  attempts  on  the  Aiguille 
du  Dru  and  of  his  well-earned,  some  people  might  say  over¬ 
earned,  success.  In  combating  the  difficulties  of  tbis  peak  Mr 
Dent  showed  a  perseverance  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Mr. 
VVhymper  on  the  Matterhorn — fortunately,  however,  without 
testing  the  solidity  of  his  skull  as  that  distinguished  traveller  did. 
Eighteen  times  did  he  battle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  peak 
before  he  attained  success,  and  though  this  may  be  called  a  waste 
of  energy  and  labour  for  a  very  inadequate  object,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  thoroughness  of  spirit  which  was  shown,  and 
also  that  absolute  determination  not  to  yield,  having  once  under¬ 
taken  the  task,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  but  has  not  of  late  been  so  often  apparent  as  might 
be  desired.  Strange  enough  is  his  account  of  his  sensation  when, 
on  his  nineteenth  attempt,  he  at  last  reached  the  summit. 
He  says: — “For  a  second  or  two — it  cannot  have  been  longer— all 
the  past  seemed  blotted  out,  all  consciousness  of  self,  all  desire  of 
life  was  lost,  and  I  was  seized  with  an  impulse  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable  to  throw  myself  down  the  vertical  precipice  wrhich  lay 
immediately  at  my  feet.”  Now  this  was  a  very  curious  case  of  what 
may  be  called  a  reversion  in  feeling,  the  power  acquired  by  long 
ractice  disappearing,  and  the  primitive  weakness  reappearing, 
t  was,  in  fact,  much  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  for  a  great 
billiard-player  to  clench  his  muscles  very  hard  when  striking, 
or  for  a  first-class  shot  to  throw  his  gun  up  and  fire  wildly 
in  the  air  on  the  birds  rising.  The  strange  impulse  to  fling 
oneself  down  is  well  known ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  only 
affects  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  heights ; 
with  those  who  are,  it  usually  vanishes  completely  and  is  often  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten.  Many  a  sailor  would  be  astonished  if  asked 
whether  he  felt  an  inclination  to  plunge  down  from  aloft,  and 
Mr.  Dent,  a  practised  cragsman,  would  most  probably  have  been 
astonished  if  a  like  question  had  been  put  to  him  when  engaged 
on  any  ordinary  ascent ;  but  the  intense  excitement  of  reaching 
the  long-desired  summit  swept  away  the  indifference  which  fami¬ 
liarity  had  bred,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  original  unregene¬ 
rate  state.  Unbelievers  in  the  pleasures  of  climbing  might  draw 
the  moral  that  a  man  should  not  be  trusted  too  often  on  the  same 
mountain. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  account  of  the  ascent  of  this  peak  is  that 
of  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  of  far  less  difficulty,  but  of  a  most 
aggravating  nature,  the  Bietscborn,  which  is  a  sad  example  of 
what  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  called  “the  shockingly  bid  state  of 
repair  of  the  higher  peaks,”  and  of  which  Mr.  Dent  says  that  “  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  the  Alp3  a  mountain 
more  inclined  to  throw  stones  at  its  assailants,”  and  that  “  every 
ascent  of  its  disintegrating  surface  so  rearranges  the  rocks  that  the 
next  comers  would  not  be  wholly  without  justification  if  they 
pleaded  that  the  details  of  their  ascent  were  to  a  great  extent 
new.”  During  Mr.  Dent’s  ascent,  the  Bietschorn  not  only  threw 
stones  at  its  assailants,  but  sent  avalanches  near  them,  and  when 
the  dangerous  proximity  was  over,  “  the  guides,  who  perhaps  do 
not  tax  their  memories  for  a  parallel  on  such  an  occasion,  asserted, 
as  they  generally  do,  that  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  They  then  fell  to  whistling, 
laughed  very  gaily,  and  borrowed  tobacco  of  each  other.”  Any 
one  who  has  witnessed  a  striking  incident  in  the  Alps  must  re¬ 
cognize  the  perfect  truth  of  this  description. 

The  chapter  containing  this  account  and  the  others  mentioned 
above  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  Mr.  Dent’s  work ;  but  all  his 
chapters  are  amusing,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  that  light 
writing  which  is  not  heavy  reading.  The  writer’s  spirits  never 
flag,  and  his  many  jokes,  often  very  good  ones,  never  pall  because 
they  arise  naturally  from  the  subject,  and  are  neither  forced 
in  nor  written  up  to.  In  some  respects  he  is  no  doubt  open 
to  criticism.  He  speaks  too  much  of  mountaineering,  as  though 
it  were  an  exact  art,  and  could  be  learnt  as  rowing  or  gymnastics 
are  learnt.  The  last  pages  of  the  book  are  scarcely  on  a  par  with 
the  rest;  and  in  a  sentimental  description  of  an  excitable  young 
lady  tearing  up  the  Buet  he  scarcely  seems  to  hit  the  right  key. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  is  not  sentimental  for  long,  and 
that  his  account  of  the  old  curd  on  the  Ldtschtal  given  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  VII.  shows  that  he  cau  be  very  touching.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  is  a  most  readable  one,  and  will  probably 
live  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  writer  of  real 
humour  can  enliven  and  render  attractive  a  thoroughly  well-worn 
subject. 


TUSCANY  AND  VENICE.* 

THIS  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  pleasant  sketches  of 
places  but  little  known  to  the  general  public  in  Tuscany,  and 
■of  scenes  of  interest  in  Venice  which  are  easily  overlooked  amid 
the  mass  of  attractions  in  which  that  wonderful  city  abounds. 
The  book  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  shows,  as  such  sketches 
seldom  do,  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter 
treated  of.  The  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  one  which  it  shares  in 
common  with  much  of  the  same  style  of  recent  literature — 
namely,  an  inordinate  love  of  word-painting.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  effect  of  a  mountain  solitude  or  a  sunset  glow  can  be  conveyed 
in  words  as  in  colours,  though  poetry  is  the  natural  form  which 

*  On  Tuscan  Hills  and  Venetian  Waters.  By  Linda  Villaii.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


such  descriptions  take.  But  the  knack  of  prose  word-painting  is 
now  so  well  understood  that  few  persons  in  literary  practice  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  sitting  down  at  a  moment's  notice  and  com¬ 
posing  a  description  of  a  Siberian  spring  or  of  an  earthquake  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  which  would  read  to  the  uninitiated  like  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness.  There  is  so  much  real  knowledge  and 
good  writing  in  the  book  that  we  can  only  regret  the  amount  of 
padding  which  it  contains.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  guide¬ 
book  of  the  best  sort  to  various  nooks  and  corners  of  Italy,  and 
will  well  repay  the  reading  to  those  who  care  for  places  off  the 
beaten  track.  The  first  chapter,  “  On  Tuscan  Hills,”  gives  a 
description  of  Settignano,  of  the  views  which  it  commands  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  and  the  hills  around,  of  sunsets,  flowers, 
the  songs  of  blackbirds  and  nightingales,  and  the  interior  of  the 
villa  from  which  the  point  of  view  is  chosen.  Then  follows  a 
very  well-written  chapter  on  Barga,  an  interesting  and  little- 
known  town  among  the  hills  not  far  from  Lucca.  Mme.  Villari 
tells  us  that  there  is  to  be  seen  there  a  natural  opening  in  the 
rocks,  like  the  famous  one  at  Elm,  through  which  the  sun  makes 
an  annual  appearance  to  the  villagers  below.  The  little  town 
recalls  vividly  the  early  days  of  Italian  communal  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  there  is  much  of  historical  interest  and  value  in 
the  narrative  which  Mme.  Villari  gives.  “  The  key  of  the 
Garfagnana  district,”  and  “  a  bone  of  contention  between  Church 
and  Empire,  Guelph  and  Gliibelline,  Lucca  and  Florence,”  Barga 
shared  the  fate  of  all  such  places.  The  mountain  towns  of  Italy, 
which  were  always  important  strategically  and  as  strongholds, 
never,  either  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  times,  could  become  the  chief 
seats  of  a  highly  civilized  life,  though  they  have  often  been  the 
earlier  seats  of  civilization.  The  fact  that  they  were  being  always 
fought  for,  added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  communication 
which  their  position  involved,  have  always  tended  to  make  civi¬ 
lization  leave  the  hills  and  seek  the  plains  and  the  great  river- 
courses.  But  it  is  among  these  hill  cities  that  many  curious 
remnants  of  art  and  antiquity  are  to  be  found.  At  Fies  >le,  within 
an  afternoon’s  walk  from  Florence,  and  at  Tusculum,  within  half 
a  day’s  journey  from  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  strikingly  contrasted 
in  one  view  the  remains  of  the  old  fastnesses  which  once  existed 
on  the  heights  and  the  busy  modern  life  of  the  great  cities. 
Barga’s  traditions  do  not  date  back  so  far.  But  the  place  has 
several  curious  relics  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Renaissance. 
One  is  the  pulpit  of  the  church,  full  of  the  symbolical  carving  in 
which  the  early  Italian  pulpits  abound.  Others  consist  in  fine 
specimens  of  the  Della  Robbia  work.  Local  tradition,  as  Mme. 
Villari  tells  us,  assigns  them  to  the  most  famous  of  the  family  ;  but 
lovers  of  art  will  care  little  to  whom  they  belong.  The  works  of 
the  other  artists  bearing  the  same  name  are  sometimes  not  interior 
in  interest  and  charm  to  those  of  Luca ;  and  we  think  the  most 
competent  critics  would  sometimes  be  unable  to  give  an  honest 
opinion  as  to  which  of  them  the  work  is  to  be  ascribed  to.  In 
giving  an  account  of  a  work  of  art,  the  accurate  observation 
which  Mme.  Villari  shows  is  of  real  service  to  the  reader  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  subject,  and  who  has  not  been  able  tc  see  the  object 
described  with  his  own  eyes.  The  chapter  “On  Tuscan  Hills” 
consists  only  of  the  sort  of  word-painting  on  which  we  have  com¬ 
mented  above.  The  “  Palio,”  or  annual  horserace,  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  festivals  at  Siena,  are  well  sketched  in  another  chapter,  and 
very  graphic  pictures  are  drawn  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  merry¬ 
making.  Here,  again,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  use,  and  not  abuse, 
of  a  turn  for  descriptive  narrative.  Those  who  have  never  seen  the 
races  can  form  an  excellent  and  vivid  idea  of  them  from  the  chapter 
referred  to.  Another  slight,  but  interesting  and  novel,  sketch  is  that 
entitled  the  “Homes  of  the  Plaster  linage  Men,”  who  chiefly  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca.  Like  most  Italian  emigrants, 
they  emigrate  to  come  back.  It  is  curious  that,  while  from  the 
north  of  Italy’,  close  on  the  Swiss  border,  most  of  the  emigrants 
go  abroad  as  confectioners,  and  while,  if  you  ask  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  in  London  or  elsewhere  in  England  where  he  comes  from, 
ho  will  tell  you  that  it  is  from  Naples  or  South  Italy,  the  “  image- 
man”  seems  to  come  chiefly  from  Tuscany,  and  especially  from 
somewhere  near  Lucca.  The  sketch  given  of  his  home  is  very 
pretty  and  pleasing.  Au  amusing  description  follows  of  an  “  Italian 
moving,”  which  may  interest  those  who  have  ever  gon6  from 
house  to  house  in  Italy  aud  know  the  woes  of  such  an  operation. 
The  iuelliciency  for  all  business  purposes  of  the  natives  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  article,  but,  we  think,  in  too  severe  terms.  Pro¬ 
bably  most  people  who  change  houses  in  any  country  have  reason 
to  find  that  the  work  is  not  done  as  promptly  as  they  wish.  The 
Venetian  sketches,  which  form  part  of  the  book,  contain  hints 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  fond  of  Venice,  and  seem  to 
be  accurate  as  well  as  picturesque.  The  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lemon  deserve  praise. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

AMONG  the  art  books  which  have  been  published  this  season 
there  is  none  more  entirely  satisfactory  than  Proof  Impres¬ 
sions  of  Engravings  (Macmillan),  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  There  are  twenty  well-chosen 
examples  very  delicately’  printed  on  India  paper,  and  comprising 
the  “  Lady  Lilith  ”  and  the  “  Loving  Cup,”  after  Rossetti ;  “  Martin 
Luther,”  after  Cranach ;  “  Mrs.  Siddons,”  after  Gainsborough’s 
well-known  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  “  Mrs.  Hartley,”  after 
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the  wonderful  portrait  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  last  year,  in 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  represented  the  young  mother  as  a 
Bacchante  with  her  child  on  her  shoulder ;  and  three  of  Mr.  Napier 
Ilemy’s  beautiful  views  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Craik's  book  on  Cornwall. 
The  wood  engravers  are  Mr.  Knesing,  Mr.  Lacour,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Istvan,  to  name  only  a  few.  We  must  not  omit  a  special 
mention  of  the  first  of  these  woodcuts,  “  Shy,’’  after  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  by  Mr.  Knesing,  in  which  the  artist's  power  of  depict¬ 
ing  polished  marble  surfaces  is  surprisingly  well  imitated  by 
the  engraver.  The  novel  design  of  the  cover  of  the  portfolio  is  a 
marvel  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Co  my  ns  Carr  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  first  year's  labours. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Art  Journal 
(Virtue)  is  now  before  us.  It  contains  etchings  as  well  as  line- 
engravings.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Lumb 
Stocks’s  fine  line-engraving  after  Mr.  Millais’s  “  Princes  in  the 
Tower.”  Many  of  the  other  illustrations  are  equally  good,  and  we 
may  single  out  among  the  etchings  Mr.  Sherborne’s  forcible  work 
the  “  Vision  of  St.  Helena,”  after  the  splendidly  glowing  Veronese 
in  the  National  Gallery ;  “  Dante  and  Beatrice,”  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Murray,  which  seems  to  us  to  improve  on  Mr.  Holiday’s  original 
picture  ;  and  among  the  line-engravings  the  very  spirited  render¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  powerful  storm-scene,  “  Tynemouth,’’  by 
Mr.  Brandard.  The  illustrated  articles  include  Mr.  Tristram 
Ellis’s  pleasant  “  Landscapes  in  LoudoD,”  or  sketching  grounds 
within  the  cab  radius,  with  charming  illustrations  in  facsimile 
from  the  writer’s  drawings ;  a  series  of  articles  on  early  Italian 
art,  among  which  we  may  particularize  the  account  of  Castel 
Franco  and  Giorgione,  by  Mr.  Wallis;  illustrated  notes  on  the 
exhibitions,  and  many  other  features  of  general  interest. 

The  Vanity  Fair  Album  is  this  year  hardly  as  good  as  usual. 
The  supply  of  great  men  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  some  of 
the  “  celebrities  ”  represented  bear  names  of  which  the  fame  is  very 
local  and  limited.  As  a  pure  caricature,  the  picture  of  the  Warden  of 
Merton  by  “  Spy  ”  is  as  good  as  any.  Without  intending  it,  some  of 
the  portraits  of  ladies  are  really  caricatures,  and  poor  ones.  The 
portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  is  pleasant  and  very  like  ;  and  every 
one  whose  misfortunes  lead  him  to  infest  the  Ho  uses  of  Parliament 
will  welcome  “  Inspector  Denning,”  an  excellent  but  rather  coarse 
likeness. 

London*  Roll  of  Fame  (Cassell)  is  a  handsome  volume  and 
worthy  of  the  City.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Scott,  the  Chamberlain  of  London.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  duty  of 
“Mr.  Chamberlain  ”  to  address  a  set  speech  to  every  one  of  those 
illus'rious  personages  who  are  admitted  to  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  City,  and  we  have  here  a  collection  of  these  speeches,  from 
that  in  which  John  Wilkes  welcomed  William  Pitt  in  1784  to 
that  in  which  Mr.  Scott  received  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  other  day. 
The  book  is  very  complete,  as  it  contains  both  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Chamberlain’s  office  and  of  his  duties  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  and  also  succinct  notices  of  the  recipients  of  the 
highest  honour  which  can  be  conferred  in  England  except  by  the 
Cro-wn.  Tlr- re  is  a  capital  woodcut  portrait  of  Lord  Mayor 
Fowler,  and  several  views  of  old  offices  in  the  Guildhall  now  de¬ 
molished.  Altogether,  this  is  not  only  a  handsome  book  in  itself, 
but  one  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  reference.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  work  not  very  easy  to  review  within  the  usual 
lines  by  which  reviews  are  bounded. 

We  have  received  the  American  Art  Year  Look,  a  handsome 
volume,  full  of  all  kinds  of  information  about  the  progress  of  art 
and  art  schools,  with  numerous  illustrations  from  the  exhibitions 
of  the  year.  It  is  very  sumptuously  got  up  and  well  printed,  and 
is  issued  by  the  New  England  Institute  at  Boston. 

The  Golden  Primer  (Blackwood)  is  the  joint  work  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  It  is  an  attempt  to  meet  old 
difficulties  in  a  new  way,  and  to  make  a  child's  experience  true  and 
firm  from  the  first.  “  There  is  no  rule  or  direction  that  the  teacher 
can  vive  the  child  that  will  hold  out  and  carry  him  safely  through 
two  Aies  of  reading  matter.”  Accordingly,  Professor  Meiklejohn 
would  teach  first  those  words  that  are  true  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  evr,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system, 
whion  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  “All  the  words  in 
the  book  are  words  of  a  true  notation — words  that  keep  'heir 
promise  to  the  ear  and  do  not  break  it  to  the  eye.’  As  thi igs  are 
now,  the  twentv-six  letters  of  our  alphabet  have  to  do  the  work 
of  forty-five  sounds.  The  vowel  e  has  itself  more  than  twenty 
functions.  What  Professor  Meiklejohn  calls  “untrue  letters”  are 
illustrated  thus  : — “  See-oh-doubleyou  for  cow.”  There  is  not  a 
single  letter  in  the  name  of  this  maternal  quadruped  that  is  true. 
This  is  “  unco  hard  on  the  coo.”  The  letters,  says  the  Professor, 
“  have  a  historical — but  no  real  or  living— value.”  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  that  fine  contempt  for  things  merely  historical  from  which 
the  truly  scientific  scholar  too  often  suiters,  but  which  he  seldom 
acknowledges  so  cynically.  The  book  is  a  very  good  book,  never¬ 
theless,  and,  allowing  that  it  is  well  a  child  should  be  able  to  read 
before  he  can  understand,  we  may  give  a  verdict  strongly  in  its 
favour.  The  beautiful  designs  of  Mr.  Crane  will  improve  the  taste 
while  Professor  Meiklejohn  is  engaged  in  improving  the  mind. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Warne)  is  an  American  edition,  with 
excellent  woodcuts,  and  is  described  in  the  preface  as  being  the 
same  as  Mr.  Rolfe’s  Illustrated  Student’s  Edition,  the  text  being 
thoroughly  revised.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  already  Scott 
should  require  revision,  but  Mr.  Rolfe  declares  that  no  two  English 
editions  he  consulted  agreed  in  their  readings,  and  some  very 


absurd  errors  had  crept  in.  Thus  in  the  second  canto  every  edition 
since  1821  makes  Roderick  say 

I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say, 

which  is  nonsense.  “Heart”  should  be  “heat.”  The  Keys  at 
Home  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  a  clever  little  “  New  Year's  Eve  Enter¬ 
tainment,”  which  apparently  comes  from  across  the  Channel.  The 
author’s  initials  are  J.  M.  L.  The  keys  on  a  bunch,  together  with 
the  Key  to  Colenso,  the  Cross-Keys,  Giles's  Key  to  the  Classics,  a 
mouse,  a  cork,  a  volume  of  Locke,  and  various  other  characters 
are  represented,  and  the  result  is  a  piece  of  very  elaborate  and 
diverting  nonsense,  sure  to  amuse.  An  Orange  proposes  a  toast 
which  is  very  distasteful  to  the  Great  Pepper  Caster  (called  here 
Castor),  which  wore  a  tiara,  as  well  as  to  the  Cross-Keys,  and 
harmony  is  only  restored  when  the  Cork  sings  an  Irish  song.  A 
Minor  Key  sings  some  rather  pretty  verses,  with  “  three  percus¬ 
sions  of  B  Flat  to  represent  the  sullen  sea,”  and  the  Key  to 
Colenso  follows  with  the  “  Battle  of  the  Asses’  Bridge  ” : — 

Triangle  Equilateral 
By  Algebra  he  swore, 

That  his  good  friend,  Isosceles, 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more  ; 

which  puts  the  Sunflower  asleep,  and  as  a  forfeit  he  has 
to  recite  a  poem  of  the  Higher  Culture,  which  he  follows  with  the 
story  of  Jack  Sprat: — • 

So  in  all  courtesy  the  meal  progressed, 

And  soon  the  viands  wholly  passed  from  sight. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Key 
party  breaks  up. 

Of  a  totally  different  class  from  the  Christmas  books  we  have  been 
reviewing  are  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  series  (Blackie  & 
Son).  The  first  of  them  is  Painting  for  Beginners,  in  two  stages, 
each  of  which  fills  a  volume.  The  first  volume  has  facsimiles  of  origi¬ 
nal  studies  in  sepia  by  Mr.  Callow,  which,  as  they  are  accompaniedin 
several  cases  by  the  outline,  with  full  instructions  in  easy  language, 
should  prove  very  useful,  both  to  teachers  and  to  those  ambitious 
scholars  who  think  they  may  be  able  to  learn  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  master.  Considered  merely  as  fine  art,  the  twenty 
sketches  in  the  second  volume  are  more  interesting,  as  not  only 
are  the  chromolithographs  deceptively  like  real  water-colours,  but 
the  views  selected  are  extremely  pretty,  as  are  also  some  vignettes 
in  the  text.  The  instructions  in  this  volume  are  for  the  use  of  seven 
pigments  at  the  most.  Studies  of  Trees  in  Pencil  and  in  Water- 
Colours  is  by  J.  Needham,  and  each  volume  contains  nine  examples 
in  chromolithography,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  also  in  black  and 
white.  The  first  volume  contains,  besides  general  instructions, 
descriptions  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  beech.  This  last  article 
is  illustrated  with  four  views  from  Burnham,  the  old  trunks  facing 
p.  48  being,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  iu  either  volume.  In 
the  second  we  have  the  Scotch  fir,  larch,  elm,  chestnut,  birch, 
lime,  poplar,  and  willow.  With  such  an  extensive  range  Mr. 
Needham’s  drawings  are  not  all  equal,  but  the  pollarded  willows 
on  p.  49  are  almost  as  good  as  the  beech  in  the  other  volume.  On 
the  whole,  quite  apart  from  their  use  as  class-books,  these  books 
are  eminently  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Moose  and  the  Beaver  (Nelson),  by  Mr.  A, 
Daunt,  is  a  pleasant,  chatty  book  for  boys,  being  an  account  of 
“  trapping  ”  in  the  great  North-West.  Winnies  Secret  (Blackie), 
by  Miss  Kate  Wood,  was  scarcely  worth  making  a  fuss  about.  It 
was  simply  that  her  grandfather  was  that  now,  alas,  extinct 
animal,  a  well-to-do  farmer.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated  and 
prettily  bound.  Fred  Turner' s  Friends  (Nelson)  is  a  temperance 
tale  by  Mr.  Newenham  Hoare,  whose  writing  is  always  bright  and 
pleasant.  The  illustrations  are  above  the  average.  We  have  also 
received  My  Wife's  Relations  (Virtue),  Harry  Bertram,  The 
Fisherman's  Grandchildren,  The  Carpenter  s  Snuff-box,  and  Over 
the  Down,  a  series  of  well-illustrated  little  books,  published  by 
Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Orby  Shipley’s  Annus  Sanctus  (Burns  &  Oates)  we  hope  to 
notice  more  fully  from  the  literary  point  of  view  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.  We  may  mention  here  a  special  issue  of  it,  handsomely  got 
up  as  a  gift-book. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ERMAN  enterprise,  while  principally  directed  to  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa,  has  not  left  the  North  unregarded.  The 
handsome  volume  before  us  records  a  portion  of  the  successful 
expedition  of  Dr.  Oskar  Lenz,  in  the  service  of  the  German  African 
Association,  to  Timbuctoo  (1),  so  long  deemed  inaccessible  to 
Europeans.  The  contents  of  the  present  volumes  are,  indeed, 
solely  devoted  to  the  Empire  of  Morocco ;  we  must  await  its 
successor  to  learn  how  Dr.  Lenz  found  his  way  across  the  desert 
to  the  great  African  city,  and  effected  his  return  by  way  of  the 
little-visited  French  colony  of  Senegambia.  Morocco,  however, 
is  an  interesting  country,  and,  although  it  has  been  frequently 
described  of  late,  an  observant  person  who,  like  Dr.  Lenz,  has 
visited  it  with  a  view  to  political  and  commercial  as  well  as 
scientific  research,  cannot  fail  to  record  something  of  value.  The 
more  important  part  of  Dr.  Lenz’s  volume  is  not  his  agreeable 
account  of  his  personal  adventures,  which,  thanks  to  the  Sultan’s 
protection  and  his  own  good  management,  went  off  very  smoothly, 
but  his  careful  and  circumstantial  report  on  the  present  condition 

(1)  Timbuktu:  Reise  durch  MarnhUo,  die  Sahara  und  den  Sudan.  Voc 
Dr.  Oskar  Lenz.  Bd.  1.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Nutt. 
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of  the  Moorish  Empire.  The  picture  is  not  a  favourable  one. 
The  State  has  for  generations  been  steadily  declining,  and  what¬ 
ever  traces  of  civilization  remain  are  but  vestiges  of  better  days. 
The  government  is  oppressive  and  exclusive  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
the  administration  is  in  theory  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an 
Oriental  people,  but  in  practice  law  and  justice  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  but 
almost  entirely  neglected.  On  the  whole,  the  writer  strongly 
dissuades  his  countrymen  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
Morocco,  and  advises  them  to  leave  it  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  whose  mutual  jealousies  bid  fair  to  prolong  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things  indefinitely.  With  good  government,  and  the 
removal  of  the  present  vexatious  restrictions  upon  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Moors  would  themselves  be  able  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  country.  The  population  is  larger  than  usually 
supposed ;  while  rejecting  the  excessive  estimates  of  M.  Tissot, 
T)r.  Lenz  still  reckons  it  at  eight  millions.  The  book  is  throughout 
exceedingly  interesting,  almost  every  page  records  some  pictu¬ 
resque  detail  or  valuable  observation,  which  lose  none  of  their  effect 
from  the  simplicity  and  unobtrusiveness  of  the  writer's  style. 
One  circumstance  deserves  attention — the  endeavour  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  establish  a  new  port  to  the  south  of 
Mogador,  which  has  met  with  irreat  obstruction  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  latter  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Foreign 
Office  will  make  some  amends  for  its  laches  in  the  matter  of  Angra 
Pequena  by  giving  Mr.  Mackenzie  encouragement  and  support. 

The  apocryphal  “Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  ”  (2)  are 
subjected  to  a  minute  investigation  by  Herr  F.  Schnapp  in  order 
to  prove  that  they  are  not,  as  till  lately  believed,  the  homogeneous 
■composition  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  but,  as  conjectured  by  Grabe 
and  more  circumstantially  contended  by  Kayser,  the  work  of  a 
Jew,  largely  interpolated  by  a  Christian. 

F.  L.  Steinmeyer's  Essay  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ  (3)  tends 
partly  to  investigation  and  partly  to  edification,  and  the  writer’s 
■exact  position  is  not  always  clear. 

Professor  Kraus  has  made  a  pretty  and  interesting  iittle  volume 
of  the  letters  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to  his  friend  Canon  Peggi, 
of  Bologna  (4),  mostly  written  during  his  pontificate.  Some  are 
merely  formal,  but  many  treat  of  interesting  subjects,  such  as  the 
condition  of  literature  and  of  the  clergy  at  the  time,  and  Benedict's 
own  literary  performances,  and  most  are  characteristic  of  this  most 
■affable  and  genial,  as  well  as  most  erudite,  of  the  Popes.  Appended 
is  a  narrative  of  Benedict  himself  of  the  Conclave  in  which  he  was 
elected,  a  Conclave  remarkable  for  its  great  length,  for  the  death  of 
one  cardinal  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected,  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  another  on  suspicion  of  simony,  and  for  the  participation 
■of  a  third  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Ca9tle  of  St.  Angelo.  Benedict 
naturally  writes  with  much  reserve,  but  the  dependence  of  the 
Sacred  College  on  foreign  princes  is  no  less  apparent  than  the 
general  spirit  of  intrigue  among  its  members. 

“  Conscience  and  Modern  Culture  ”  (5)  is  an  essay  replete  with 
eound  and  useful  thoughts,  which  lose  something  of  their  effect 
from  the  technical  phraseology  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  connecting  them  with  the  author’s  premisses, 
but  which  are  individually  wholesome  and  refreshing.  The  author’s 
ethical  conclusions  are  not  very  different  from  Carlyle’s,  but  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  enforced  is  a3  dissimilar  as  possible. 

Dr.  von  Schubert-Soldern’s  work  on  the  theory  of  cognition  (6) 
is  only  written  for  philosophers. 

Professor  Bohm-Bawerk  (7)  investigates  all  former  theories  of 
interest  from  the  ancient  canonists  to  Mr.  Henry  George  without 
being  able  to  find  satisfaction  in  any  of  them.  The  problem, 
nevertheless,  has  been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  himself,  and  the 
key  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  reader  of  his  second  volume. 
While  awaiting  the  revelation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  writer's 
polemic  with  his  predecessors  in  the  present  volume  is  lively  and 
■entertaining,  and  that  the  number  of  authors,  olten  not  easily  met 
with,  cited  and  analysed  by  him,  gives  his  work  an  especial  value. 

One  of  these  writers,  Karl  Marx  (8 ),  is  the  subject  of  a  well- 
written  and  impartial  essay  by  Dr.  Gustav  Gross.  The  principal 
incidents  in  Marx’s  life  are  accurately  recorded,  and  his  character 
is  very  fairly  sketched.  A  man  of  more  transparent  honesty  never 
existed  ;  inexorable  logic,  not  passion  or  ambition,  guided  him  to 
the  conclusions  that  would  have  uprooted  society.  While  re¬ 
jecting  his  more  abstract  theories,  Dr.  Gross  extols  his  services  as 
•a  writer  upon  such  practical  subjects  as  factory  legislation  and  the 
division  of  labour,  and  does  himself  honour  by  his  candour  in 
acknowledging  the  injustice  of  his  former  censures,  founded  upon 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Marx’s  writings. 

The  agricultural  correspondence  of  Liebig  and  Reuning  (9)  is 

(2)  Die  Testamente  tier  zwiif  Patriarchal.  Untersucht  von  F.  Schnapp" 
Halle:  Niemeyer.  London:  Nutt. 

(3)  Die  Wunderthaten  des  llerrn  zum  Krweise  dss  Gluubens  erwogen. 
Von  F.  L.  Steinmever.  Berlin:  Wiegandt  &  Grieben.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(4)  Brief e  Benedicts  XI V.  nn  den  Canonicus  Francesco  Peggi.  Heraus- 
gegebeu  von  F.  X.  Kraus.  Freiburg:  Motir.  London:  Nutt. 

(5)  Gewissen  mid  nmderne  Kultur.  Von  Hugo  Sommer.  Berlin: 
Heimer.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Grundlagcn  einer  Erhenntnisstheorie.  Von  Dr.  Richard  von  Schubert- 
Sold  ern.  Leipzig:  Fues.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Geschichte  und  Kritih  der  Kapitalzins-theorieen.  Von  Dr.  Eugen 
Von  Bohm-Bawerk.  Innsbruck:  Wagner.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Karl  Marx  :  eine  Studie,  Von  Gustav  Gross.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  Loudon:  Nutt. 

(9)  Brief  wechsel  zwischcn  Justus  von  Liebig  mid  Theodor  Beuning  iiber 
iandwiriiseliaftlidie  Fragen.  Dresden:  Schonfeld.  London:  Nutt. 


published  by  the  son  of  the  former.  Reuning  was  a  practical 
agriculturist,  who  resorted  for  advice  to  the  man  of  theory  ;  and  it 
is  some  testimony  to  the  practical  soundness  of  the  theory  that  the 
epistolary  intercourse  continued  for  nineteen  years.  Conducted 
with  perfect  openness  on  Liebig’s  part,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
valuable  to  agriculturists,  although  Liebig  of  course  only  replies 
to  the  special  questions  propounded  by  his  correspondent,  who  in 
turn  supplies  him  richly  with  facts  and  observations.  The  cordial 
frankness  of  tone  and  the  scientific  enthusiasm  discernible  in  the 
correspondence  are  honourable  to  both  writers. 

The  biography  of  J.  C.  Schweizer  (10)  is  a  most  interesting 
book.  Schweizer  was  a  typical  representative  of  the  ideal,  enthu¬ 
siastic  character  which,  contemporaneously  with  the  publication 
of  Rousseau’s  works,  arises  as  a  protest  against  the  prose  and 
sobriety  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  Swiss  of  good  family,  he 
transfers  a  flourishing  business  to  Paris,  where  he  has  the  honour 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  Mirabeau,  who  eventually  refunds.  He 
appears  as  an  adventurer  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  politics,  has  cognizance  of  the  schemes  for  the  escape  of 
Louis  XVI.,  aids  his  unfortunate  countrymen  after  the  massacre 
of  the  10th  of  August,  himself  incurs  danger  from  the  Terrorists, 
conveys  treasure  to  America,  acquires  large  tracts  of  land  there, 
while  dreaming  over  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is 
totally  ruined  by  his  partner,  a  knavish  American,  returns  to 
Paris,  and  succumbs  after  a  long  fight  with  debt  and  difficulty, 
childlike,  sanguine,  and  confiding  to  the  last.  Ilis  wife,  Magdalen 
Hess,  with  her  naive  sentimentalism,  dabblings  in  magnetism,  and 
wifely  devotion,  is  also  an  interesting  person ;  and  Carlyle  would 
have  found  a  congenial  subject  for  his  pencil  in  the  rascally 
but  indomitable  Swan,  who,  after  twenty-two  years’  confinement 
in  a  debtor’s  prison,  the  just  reward  of  his  villanies,  is  discovered 
at  last  on  the  barricades  of  July,  haranguing  the  people  in  the 
character  of  an  oppressed  friend  to  humanity.  The  book,  more 
recommendable  for  its  subject  than  its  style,  though  by  no  means 
ill  written,  is  published  from  the  MS.  of  David  Hess,  a  relative 
and  benefactor  of  the  unfortunate  Schweizers,  and  himself  a  man 
of  mark.  A  very  graphic  passage  from  his  diary,  descriptive 
of  the  contest  of  the  French  and  Russians  around  Zurich  in  1797, 
is  given  in  the  preface. 

Rousseau  would  have  left  a  considerable  reputation  a9  a 
musician  if  he  had  never  been  an  author;  but  had  no  other  celebrity 
attached  to  him  he  would  scarcely  have  been  honoured  with  so  ample 
a  record  of  his  musical  activity  as  Herr  Albert  Jansen's  ( 1 1 ).  If, 
nevertheless,  tlerr  Jansen's  work  may  appear  too  large  for  the 
subject,  it  is  in  no  respect  uninteresting.  The  close  connexion  of 
Rousseau's  musical  theory  and  practice  with  the  great  operatic 
revolutions  of  his  time,  and  his  direct  or  indirect  acquaintance  with 
Gluck,  Burney,  D’Alembert,  and  other  persons,  distinguished  as 
composers  or  critics,  offer  a  wide  field  for  illustration,  of  which  the 
author  has  skilfully  availed  himself,  and  his  estimate  of  Rousseau 
a9  a  man  and  a  genius  is  just  and  generous.  Music,  like  botany,  on 
which  he  also  left  an  abiding  mark,  offered  Rousseau  a  solace  amid 
his  real  and  imaginary  woes,  which  he  must  have  forgotten  in  a 
considerable  measure  while  writing  out  the  twelve  thousand  pages 
of  music  which  he  transcribed  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life. 

It  is  almost  enough  to  say  of  Herr  Buchheister's  Sketch  of 
Modern  German  Literature  (12)  that  the  leading  facts  as  well  as 
names  are  printed  in  heavy  type,  to  be  more  available  for  examina¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  information  is  too 
meagre  to  be  of  much  use  even  for  this  object ;  and  we  should 
hope  that  any  young  man  would  get  into  trouble  who  called 
Heine  a  German  mimic-thrush,  meaning  a  mocking-bird. 

The  last  volume  of  Pypin  and  Spasovic’s  history  of  Slavonic 
literature  (13)  treats  of  the  literature  of  the  westernmost  Slavonic 
nations,  the  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Lusatian  Serbs.  Of  these  the 
Czech  or  Bohemian  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important, 
although  unlavourable  circumstances  have  prevented  its  yielding 
the  fruit  that  might  have  been  expected.  Its  beginnings  are  un¬ 
fortunately  enveloped,  not  only  in  fable,  but  in  forgery.  Although 
the  authors  do  not  venture  to  absolutely  reject  the  famous 
Koniginhofer  manuscript,  Libussa,  and  the  Glosses,  they  clearly 
have  no  belief  in  them.  Ordinary  common  sense  might  hesitate 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  defiance  of  all  the  experts ;  but  when 
the  experts  themselves  are  divided,  she  may  venture  to  hint  that 
it  is  something  of  an  insult  to  herself  to  expect  her  to  believe  in 
documents  of  such  portentous  antiquity,  separated  by  so  great  an 
interval  from  any  other  work  in  the  language  of  indisputable  authen¬ 
ticity,  so  suspicious  in  the  point  of  external  evidence,  and  palpably 
imbued  with  the  feelings  of  a  later  epoch.  Passing  them  by, 
Bohemian  literature  suddenly  enters  upon  a  phase  of  great  activity 
under  the  influence  of  Wickliffe,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Honourable  as  this  stirring  episode  was  to  the  nation,  the  stimulus 
thus  imparted,  though  quickening  intellectual  life  aud  improving 
the  language,  produced  little  of  permanent  literary  value.  A  long 
period  of  political  servitude  and  intellectual  depression  ensued, 

(10)  Joh.  Caspar  Schweizer :  ein  Charahterbihl  aas  dem  Zeitulter  der 
franziisischen  Revolution.  Von  David  Hess.  Kingeleitet  und  lieraus- 
gegcben  von  Jakob  Baechtold.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London:  Nutt. 

(11)  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  als  Musiher.  Von  Albert  Jansen.  Berlin: 
Reimer.  London :  Nutt. 

(12)  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Modern  German  Literature. 
Von  M.  Buchheister.  London:  Volckmann. 

(13)  Geschichte  der  slavischen  I.iteraturen.  Von  A.  N.  Pypin  und 
V.  D.  Spasovic,  Ubertragen  von  Traugott  Pech.  Bd.  2.  Heft  2.  Cecho 
Slovaken.  Lausitzer  Serben.  Leipzig :  Brockliaus.  London :  Kolckmann 
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with  no  distinguished  name  except  that  of  the  great  educational 
reformer  Comenius.  The  revival  of  the  last  seventy  years 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
effected  less  under  the  influence  of  poets  and  men  of  creative 
genius  than  of  historians  and  philologists  like  Palacky,  Ilanka, 
and  Safarik.  Indeed  Bohemia  has  still  to  produce  an  imaginative 
writer  of  European  reputation.  In  our  authors’  opinion,  the 
literature  is  too  cosmopolitan  and  deficient  in  national  colouring. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  far  less  extensive  literatures  of  the 
Slovaks  and  the  Wends  or  Lusatian  Serbs  offer  more  interest. 
The  former,  though  the  language  is  little  else  than  a  dialect  of  the 
Czech,  maintains  a  remarkable  individuality,  and  is  rich  in  popular 
tales  and  poems.  Of  all  the  revivals  of  expiring  nationalities  none 
is  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  has  taken  place  among  the 
Wends,  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the  once  powerful  Polabian 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  family,  now  thoroughly  Germanized. 
Under  the  influence  of  Seiler,  a  popular  lyrist  of  the  first  rank, 
the  little  clan  has  produced  a  relatively  extensive  literature,  de¬ 
barred  of  necessity  from  the  departments  inaccessible  to  a  simple 
and  agricultural  population.  In  their  last  chapters  the  authors 
guardedly  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  Panslavonic  movement, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  common  aspirations  and 
interests  incline  the  Slavonic  nations  to  approximate  politically, 
their  literatures  manifest  au  ever-increasing  tendency  to  diver¬ 
gence. 

Paul  Heyse's  (14)  poems  would  have  insured  him  a  considerable 
literary  reputation  even  if  he  had  not  written  novels.  Without 
any  great  pretensions  to  poetical  inspiration,  they  are  graceful, 
ingenious,  abundant  in  pretty  turns  and  felicitous  thoughts,  and 
nearly  perfect  in  form.  They  have  now  been  united  into  a  very 
neat  volume.  The  four  little  dramas  of  recent  date,  which  form 
the  fourteenth  volume  of  Heyse’s  dramatic  works,  are,  like  all  his 
former  attempts  in  the  same  line,  the  work  of  a  man  thoroughly 
conscious  of  his  means  and  his  ends — too  clever  to  fail  entirely, 
but  not  sufficiently  strong  to  obtain  a  great  or  durable  success  in 
the  most  difficult  of  the  arts. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (15)  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
papers,  though  none  of  extraordinary  pretensions.  The  most 
valuable  is  perhaps  the  concluding  chapter  of  Hermann  Grimm’s 
investigation  of  the  growth  of  the  fame  of  Raphael.  Herr 
Grimm  has  much  to  say  of  the  heresy  of  the  “  Nazarenes,”  the 
German  artistic  colony  at  Rome,  precursors  of  English  Pre- 
Rapbaelitism,  who  disparaged  Raphael’s  mature  works  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  early  attempts.  Passavant,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  and  other  writers  on  Raphael  are  also  criticized,  and  the 
writer  describes  the  circumstances  which  gave  a  bent  to 
bis  own  studies.  The  scientific  study  of  Raphael,  he  declares, 
was  first  made  possible  by  the  publication  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Prince  Consort’s  collection.  Hr.  G.  M.  Asher’s  well-written 
article  on  the  misery  of  homeless  London  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Mr.  Sims's  pamphlets,  but  will  be  as  good  as  new  to  German 
readers.  Professor  Max  Muller's  comparison  of  the  present  state 
of  Sanscrit  studies  with  their  condition  forty  years  ago  is  especially 
Interesting  for  his  reminiscences  of  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer, 
philosophers  who,  though  no  philologists,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
Indian  studies  by  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Upanishads. 
Another  great  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  modern 
philology — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — is  the  subject  of  a  short 
notice  by  K.  Bouchmann.  The  earthquake  at  Scio  in  1881  is 
■graphically  described  by  Otto  Benndorf  in  a  chapter  from  a  forth¬ 
coming  volume  of  travel.  The  promptitude  with  which  all  trace 
of  the  damage  disappeared  was  remarkable.  “  Fortune  ”  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  spirit,  and  “  A  Child  of  Asia  ”  concluded  with 
pathos. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

1. 

TT1HE  first  place  among  the  French  Christmas  books  of  the 
X  present  year  must,  we  think,  be  given  to  the  magnificent 
volume  entitled  Saint  Franqois  d’ Assise  (Paris :  Plon).  In  this 
volume — a  royal  quarto  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  illustrated 
with  some  forty  plates  hors  texte,  and  with  many  hundreds  of 
wood  engravings,  many  of  them  of  great  size  and  all  of  admirable 
workmanship,  in  the  text  itself — Father  Arsene  de  Chatel,  “  pro¬ 
vincial  des  Freres  Mineurs  Capucins  de  Paris,”  Father  Louis 
Antoine  de  Porrentruy,  superior  of  the  same  order  at  Marseilles, 
^nd  divers  other  Franciscans,  encouraged  by  the  encyclical  letter 
of  Leo  XIII.,  under  date  September  17,  1882,  and  calling  to  their 
aid  M.  Flameng,  M.  Le  Rat,  and  other  celebrated  engravers,  with 
all  the  further  assistance  that  elaborate  typography  and  “pro¬ 
cesses  ”  of  various  kind  could  give,  have  produced  a  really  splendid 
memorial  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  their  founder’s  birth. 
The  letterpress  consists  of  a  Life  of  St.  Francis,  followed  by 
a  sketch  of  the  order  and  its  chief  members,  an  iconography 
of  the  founder,  &c.  As  for  the  ornaments,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  say  of  what  they  do  not  consist ;  but  the  major  part 
may  be  said  to  be  reproductions  of  the  innumerable  designs  for 
which  the  life  or  followers  of  St.  Francis  furnished  subjects  to 
the  great  masters,  or  else  architectural  and  landscape  drawings  of 

(14)  Gcdichte:  drei  einahtige  Trauerspiele  und  ein  Lustspiel.  Von 
Paul  Heyse.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jalirg.  xi.  Heft  3.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Triibner  A  Co. 


Assisi  and  other  places  connected  with  the  Order.  For  their 
execution  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  what  has  been  said  above,  and 
to  add  that  the  various  resources  of  French  typography  and  book 
illustration  have  rarely  been  employed  with  better  success.  The 
plates  hors  texte  especially  are  admirable  examples  of  chromo¬ 
lithography,  etching,  heliogravure,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  the  entire  book  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  those 
who  have  designed,  executed,  and  produced  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  familiar  reflection  occurs  once  more,  How  often  are  such  books 
produced  in  England?  and  the  familiar  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is, 
as  usual,  the  only  answer  that  can  possibly  be  given.  We  have 
done  something,  no  doubt,  to  improve  our  illustrated  papers ; 
perhaps  our  illustrated  books  of  a  class  that  can  compete  with  this 
may  follow. 

The  yearly  volumes  of  Messrs.  Hachette’s  two  principal  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Tour  du  mondc  and  the  Journal  de  la  jeuncsse,  form,  as 
they  always  do,  not  the  least  attractive  volumes  of  Strennes.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  more  miscellaneous  and  a  little  more  frivolous 
than  the  former,  but  both  are  crammed  with  illustrations,  and  in 
the  Journal  de  lajeunesse  the  chief,  as  in  the  Tour  du  monde  the 
whole,  attraction  of  these  illustrations  lies  in  the  admirable  way 
in  which  scenes  of  travel,  figure  pieces,  as  well  as  landscapes,  are 
rendered.  The  letterpress  of  both  is  also  excellent  ;  indeed 
that  of  the  Tour  du  monde,  into  which  all  good  contemporary 
travels  of  all  nations  seem  to  find  their  way  sooner  or  later,  needs 
little  recommendation.  But  surely  a  periodical  of  this  eminence 
should  be  above  committing  the  gross  and  absurd  error  common  in 
ignorant  French  writers  of  calling  the  owner  of  the  Jeannette  “  Sir 
Gordon  Bennett.” 

A  thin,  but  extremely  pleasing,  volume,  in  the  brightest  colours, 
tells  the  moving,  the  very  moving,  history  of  the  Revanche  de 
Cassandre  (Paris :  Iletzel).  In  the  first  plate  the  hero,  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  whom  the  English  Commedia  dell’  arte  has  been  impro¬ 
perly  deprived  (for  he  is  quite  distinct  from  Pantaloon,  in  whom 
he  is  now  merged),  stands,  in  his  cellar,  aghast  at  the  destruction 
effected  (as  a  vignette  in  the  corner  shows)  by  Clown  and  Har¬ 
lequin.  lie  summons  his  servant  Jocrisse,  and  that  intelligent 
person  suggests  that  he  shall  get  into  an  empty  cask,  and  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  marauders.  Alas !  Clown  is  not  so  easily 
caught,  and  he  and  his  associate  nail  up  the  barrel  and  kick  it 
ap  and  down  the  cellar,  to  the  great  terror  and  damage  of  its 
inhabitant.  The  barrel  bursts,  and  Jocrisse  is  left  in  piteous 
case.  They  depart  once  more  ;  and  Cassandre  has  to  try  a  fresh 
stratagem.  This  time  it  is  grim  and  successful.  A  fresh  barrel 
is  drawn  out,  filled  (like  the  ever-memorable  cask  of  “  porto  ” 
in  Vingt  ans  aprcs)  with  powder,  a  tray  put  on  the  top  with 
bottles,  and  the  cellar  once  more  left.  Clown  and  Harlequin 
return  ;  and,  with  a  confidence  which  we  own  is  somewhat 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  must  be  attributed  to  judicial 
blindness,  sit  down  to  a  quiet  booze.  The  treacherous  Cassaudre 
has  laid  a  train,  and  in  the  penultimate  picture  he  is  seen 
stealthily  opening  the  cellar  door  and  applying  a  red-hot  poker. 
The  finale  is  excellently  rendered ;  but  neither  M.  Tinant,  who 
has  drawn  the  pictures  with  much  verve,  nor  M.  Tockert,  who  has 
written  an  agreeable  verse  history  to  accompany  them,  tell  us 
whether  the  rest  of  Cassandre’s  wine  was  improved  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  powder  barrel  in  its  midst.  Only  unholy  curiosity, 
however,  will  seek  to  know  this  in  the  first  blush  of  a  great  act  of 
poetical  justice. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  French  writers  on  mediaeval  subjects 
have,  partly  following  the  example  of  Balzac  and  Mdrimee, 
partly  inspired  by  Michelet  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  ’89,  too  frequently  chosen  to  represent  and  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  horrible  and  revolting  side  of  the  bon  vieux  temps. 
M.  H.  Verly’s  Contes  Jlamands  (Paris:  Plon)  form  a  very  hand¬ 
some  volume,  are  written  with  wit,  and  not  without  power  of 
description,  and  are  abundantly  illustrated  with  a  very  remarkable 
power  both  of  grotesque  and  graceful  fancy  by  “Just.”  But  both 
author  and  illustrator  have  revelled  to  such  an  extent  in  children’s 
bodies  neatly  trussed  like  sucking-pigs,  and  half-eaten ;  in  men  and 
women  suspended  over  slow  fires,  broken  on  the  wheel,  fastened 
on  the  rack,  hanged,  decapitated,  mutilated,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recommend  the  book  as  a  gift-book,  except  in 
circles  which  possess  the  united  blessings  of  an  insatiable  appetite 
and  a  strong  stomach  for  horrors.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for  M.  Yerly  can 
write  and  M.  Just  can  draw  ;  and,  when  they  condescend  to  leave 
the  torture-chamber  and  the  butcher’s-shop,  their  work  is  very 
well  worth  attention. 

The  eccentric  writer  who  calls  himself  Quatrelles  has  told  in 
Colin-Tampon  (Paris:  Hachette)  a  story  about  two  donkeys,  and 
some  foundling  children,  and  some  villagers,  and  a  personage  who 
is  named  Jean  Jacques  Iiuisseau,  and  who,  like  his  name,  is  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  real  Jean  Jacques  with  differences,  a  story  which 
would  be  more  easy  to  relish  if  it  possessed  a  little  more  head 
and  a  little  more  tail.  But  perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  ask  for  heads 
or  tails  in  stories ;  certainly,  it  is  possible  to  do  without  them. 
The  book  is  handsome  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  large  cuts 
of  an  aquatint  character,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Eugene  Courboin. 
As  for  Quatrelles,  he  is  generally  amusing,  though  frequently  per¬ 
verse. 

We  have  before  us  for  present  notice  two  of  the  well-known 
picture-books  which  Messrs.  Hetzel  publish,  which  “  P.  J.  Stahl  ” 
and  other  well-known  persons  write,  and  which  M.  Frolich  and 
artists  formed  in  his  school  illustrate.  La  journee  de  Monsieur 
Jujules  is  one  of  them,  and  Le  docteur  Bilboquet,  a  history  of  the 
ancien  regime,  in  which  M.  Stahl’s  text  is  adorned  by  M.  Fath’a 
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illustrations,  the  other.  In  this  latter  M.  Verly  and  those  who 
sympathize  with  him  will  be  grieved  to  find  that  a  seigneur  and 
his  lady,  being  vexed  by  the  noise  and  pranks  of  the  children  of 
their  village,  did  not  string  them  up  in  a  row  round  the  donjon 
parapet,  or  give  them  to  the  boar-hounds,  or  stow  them  away 
heads  and  tails  in  the  castle  oubliette,  or  cut  holes  in  them  and 
pour  in  hot  sealing-wax,  as,  according  to  the  orthodox  bourgeois 
idea  of  the  bon  vieux  temps,  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  did 
something  quite  different.  What  that  something  was  Le  doeteur 
Bilboquet  tells  very  pleasantly. 

The  large  white  volumes  in  which  the  two  principal  publishers 
of  Parisian  Christmas  books  are  wont  to  gather  annually  some 
matter  which  has  appeared  in  periodicals  during  the  year,  and 
some  which ,  has  not,  have  arrived  this  Christmas  in  their  usual 
force.  Some  we  notice  to-day,  some  we  leave  for  another  review. 
The  place  of  honour  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  ever  fresh  and 
agreeable  L'homme  &  Voreille  cassee  (Paris:  Hachette),  which 
appears  with  more  than  sixty  illustrations  of  considerable  size  by 
M.  Courboin.  The  artist  has  imagined  the  type  of  M.  About's 
resuscitated  hero  very  pleasantly,  though  we,  lor  our  part,  fancy 
that  Colonel  Fougas  was  a  rougher  customer  in  the  flesh.  And 
surely  M.  Couvboin’s  patriotism  need  not  have  led  him  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Englishwoman  in  the  railway  carriage  as  nearly  hideous 
when  M.  About  thoughtfully  admits  that  she  was  assez  jolie. 
Then  we  have  an  extensive  and  well-illustrated  volume  by  M.  F. 
Dillaye  on  Lesjeux  de  la  jeunesse  (Paris:  Hachette).  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  cosmopolitan  ;  but  a  fearful  suspicion  of  M.  Dillaye’s  trust¬ 
worthiness  in  games  that  we  do  not  know  comes  on  us  when 
we  find  him,  in  his  account  of  cricket,  obliging  the  “  batman  ”  with 
two  “guards,”  who  apparently  help  him  to  defend  his  wicket 
against  the  wicked  “bowlman.”  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  even 
the  origin  of  this  singular  notion  of  M.  Dillaye’s.  But  if  ever  he 
becomes  a  batman,  andexpects  the  wicket-keeper  (who  seems  vaguely 
to  be  indicated  by  the  word  “guard”)  to  assist  him  to  “ddl'endre 
son  wicket  avec  la  tdnacitd  et  l'ardeur  de  soldats  sur  la  brecho,” 
ah  !  how  soon  will  he  bewail  the  treachery  of  Albion  !  It  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  that  the  details  of  the  volume  are  in  many 
cases  quite  correct  (though  we  must  own  that  the  apparent  identi¬ 
fication  of  “  English  billiards  ”  with  the  noble  game  of  cockamaroo 
might  justly  shock  the  countrymen  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Bennett, 
and  Cook),  the  contents  various  and  interesting,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  lavish  and  good  to  turn  over.  La  petite  Louisette,  by  A. 
Genevraye  (Paris:  Hetzel),  is  a  story  by  a  writer  who  is  good 
at  this  class  of  stories,  illustrated  by  M.  Adrien  Marie,  who 
has  made  little  girls  a  speciality.  Les  Emigrants  du  Trans¬ 
vaal  (Paris  :  Hetzel)  borrows  and  translates  its  matter  from 
our  late  lamented  Mayne  Reid  ;  but  bestows  on  it  a  get-up 
and  a  complement  of  illustrations  such  as  that  friend  of 
English  youth  never  enjoyed,  in  his  own  country,  during  his 
lifetime.  Mine.  Th.  Bentzon  in  Pierre  Cassecou  (Paris :  Hetzel) 
has  also  come,  though  less  directly,  to  England  for  her  matter, 
having,  as  she  states  very  honestly  in  her  preface,  adapted  to 
French  use  and  supplemented  part  of  Miss  Florence  Montgomery’s 
Misunderstood.  The  illustrations  here  are  by  M.  Meyer,  and 
though  good  enough,  are  less  spirited  and  more  conventional  in 
type  than  some  others  that  we  have  noticed.  La  mere  aux  chats 
and  ZJri  jardin  suspendu  (Paris:  Hachette)  are  two  volumes  of 
short  tales,  the  first  by  M.  Ch.  Deslys,  the  second  by  Mine,  de  Witt, 
and  are  both  good  of  their  kind.  The  illustrations  in  both,  by 
different  artists,  are  to  some  extent  of  the  conventional  kind  of 
figure-piece  just  referred  to,  a  class  of  illustration  which  probably 
pleases  the  young  persons  for  whom  these  books  are  intended 
better  than  it  does  the  world-worn  critic.  M.  Deslys’s  book,  how¬ 
ever,  which  deals  with  Norman  subjects,  has  some  good  local 
sketches  of  places,  and  Mme.  de  Witt’s  writing  needs  no 
commendation.  M.  Paulian's  La  hotte  du  chiffonnier  (Paris: 
Hachette)  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  any  book  yet 
noticed,  as  indeed  its  title  indicates.  It  contains  a  large  collection 
of  apparently  trustworthy  facts  about  the  curious  class  it  deals 
with,  and  is  fully  illustrated,  many  of  the  illustrations  being  par¬ 
ticularly  good  specimens  of  their  kind. 


SCOTTISH  MEDALS.* 

BY  custom  and  the  common  use  of  words  coins  and  medals  are 
confounded  together  as  one  class  of  objects  and  the  subject 
of  a  special  study — numismatics.  The  French  mklaille  means  a 
coin  preserved  as  a  curiosity ;  and,  until  quite  recently,  the 
English  medal  has  precisely  the  same  signification ;  so  that,  for 
example,  Addison’s  Dialogue  ou  Medals  is  a  dialogue  on  ancient 
coins,  and  is  not  concerned  at  all  with  medals  in  their  quite 
modern  sense.  By  a  relic  of  the  same  usage  a  cabinet  of  Greek 
coins  will  often  enough  be  spoken  of  as  a  cabinet  of  medals, 
though  the  medal,  strictly  so  called,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks ; 
while  it  is  common  enough  to  hear  even  from  official  persons  that 
the  Coin  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  is  kept  in  the  Medal 
Room.  But,  despite  this  prescription  of  custom,  the  study  of 
coins  and  the  study  of  medals  really  do  lie  some  distance  apart, 
and  possess  interests  of  a  quite  different  character.  The  history  of 
money  is,  or  might  be  made,  a  really  important  branch  of  the 
history  of  culture.  There  are  many  questions  touching  the 
history  of  commerce  and  finance  which  we  could  not  answer  save 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Medals  of  Scotland.  By  E.  W.  Cochran-Patrick  of 
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for  the  information  which  we  get  from  the  study  of  ancient  coins. 
Money  is  of  universal  use  among  nations  in  a  certain  stage  of 
culture.  But  medals  are  a  fancy  product,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  existed  only  during  a  short  period  of  the  history  of 
civilization.  Invented  by  the  Romans,  they  fell  out  of  use  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  were  only  revived  at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance, 
since  which  time  they  have  continued  in  use  uninterruptedly  until 
our  own  days.  As  works  of  art  they  should  be  classed  less  with 
contemporary  coins  than  with  contemporary  work  in  bronze  or  in 
the  precious  metals ;  as  historical  monuments  they  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  prints  quite  as  much  as  with  coins. 

These  considerations  are  required  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
certain  measure  of  disappointment  which  he  may  feel  after  reading 
the  book  before  us,  and  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Oochran-Patrick’s 
magnificent  Records  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquarian  monuments  in  its  own 
field  which  has  ever  been  compiled  in  this  country.  The  limited 
nature  of  his  present  subject  made  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Cochran- 
Patrick  could  prepare  us  so  great  a  treat  again.  Still  we  think,  as 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  point  out,  that  he  might  have 
done  more  for  us  than  he  has  done.  In  beauty  of  binding,  of  type, 
end  illustration,  this  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Medals  forms  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  “  Records  ”  ;  but  in  respect  of  scholarly  execu¬ 
tion  and  finish  it  scarcely  does  so. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  scope  was  necessarily  much  narrower. 
We  have  said  that  in  Europe  the  medallic  art  was  not  revived  till 
the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  In  these  Northern  lands  its  appear¬ 
ance  was  much  later.  In  England  the  first  medals  of  native  manu¬ 
facture  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  end  of  Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick’s  preface  the  reader  will  see  the  engraving  of  a 
medal  of  James  IV.  If  he  is  practised  in  the  study  of  medals,  he 
will  think  that  either  the  engraver  has  been  unskilful,  or  that  the 
piece  is  certainly  not  of  the  time  that  it  professes  to  belong  to. 
When  he  comes  to  look  at  the  text,  he  will  see  that,  though  the 
medal  is  fully  described,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  as  a 
contemporary  piece  it  ever  existed.  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick  says: — 
“  Casts  (i.e.  in  this  case  later  reproductions  very  likely  made  after 
some  engraving)  of  this  medal  are  common  ;  the  original  and  artist 
are  unknown.”  And  elsewhere  we  read  : — “  No  contemporary  medal 
of  any  Scottish  sovereign  is  known  to  exist  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.”  To  the  general  reader  it  will  be  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  that  this  piece,  the  first  upon  which  his  eye  lights,  is 
at  best  only  a  copy  of  a  piece  which  can  no  longer  be  discovered, 
and  is  too  probably  a  fancy  medal  which  had  no  contemporary 
prototype  ;  for  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  authors  who  first  pub¬ 
lish  drawings  of  it  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  judges  of  what  is 
genuine  and  what  is  spurious.  It  is  the  same,  too,  when  we  come 
to  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  first  of  these, 
among  a  series  of  pieces,  some  of  them  highly  interesting,  such  as 
the  jetons  struck  for  Queen  Mary  during  her  life  in  Paris,  and  one 
at  least  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  famous  medal  of  the  Queen 
by  Primavera,  made  doubtless  at  the  same  period,  we  come  across 
one  piece  which  looks  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  guest  of  the 
parable  that  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment.  This  medal,  as 
anybody  could  guess,  is  not  contemporary.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland,  made  by  Tassie,  we  believe,  in  the 
last  century  or  early  in  the  present  one,  and  of  as  much  value 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  as  are  Mme.  Tussaud's  portraits 
of  our  early  English  kings. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick  puts  the 
medal  in  as  a  contemporary  piece.  We  are  quite  aware,  too,  that 
in  placing  in  this  manner  contemporary  and  posthumous  medals 
side  bv  side,  be  is  only  following  the  precedent  set  by  all  those 
who  have  published  catalogues  of  medals  of  the  same  kind  as  his. 
But  it  is  a  precedent  which  ought  at  once  to  be  broken  through.  That 
it  has  not  long  before  been  so  is  a  proof  how  much  less  scientific  is 
the  study  of  medals  than  the  study  of  coins.  No  one  would  dream 
of  classing  among  the  coins  of  a  king  commemorative  pieces 
which  were  struck  long  after  his  death :  among  the  coins  of 
Alexander,  for  instance,  all  the  tetradrachms  which  bear  hi3  head, 
or  among  the  coins  of  John  the  Magnanimous  of  Saxony  those 
thalers  struck  in  1630  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Augsburg,  one  hundred  years  before.  Nay>  we  have  done 
the  study  of  medals,  as  a  whole,  an  injustice.  So  long  as  writers 
are  concerned  with  artistic  pieces  they  know  how  to  keep  apart 
those  of  different  ages.  No  one  dealing  with  Renaissance  medals 
of  Italy  or  France  or  Germany  mixes  up  the  productions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  those  of  the  seventeenth.  But  when  we 
are  treatiug  the  study  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  is 
thought  that  liberties  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  without  apology. 
On  the  same  principle  Mr.  Scharf  might  purchase  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  a  fancy  picture  by  Maclise. 

We  think,  again,  that  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick  might  have  added 
a  little  more  comment  to  his  text  than  he  has  given  us.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  his  illustrative  matter  is  confined 
entirely  to  one  set  of  medals — namely,  to  those  which  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Stuart  rebellions  subsequent  to  the  a<  ession  of 
William  III. ;  and  these  illustrations  are  in  no  case  original ;  all 
are  quotations  from  a  paper  communicated  bv  the  late  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Edinburgh.  If  want 
of  space  were  the  reason  why  more  information — necessary  inform¬ 
ation  sometimes  to  the  lay  reader — is  withheld,  we  think  some 
space  might  have  been  saved  by  printing  the  descriptions  of  the 
medals  themselves  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  handsome  type  in 
which  all  these  are  given  certainly  contributes  to  give  the  book 
the  appearance  which  it  has  of  an  edition  de  luxe.  But  it  must  be 
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confessed  that  in  the  present  day,  when  such  beautiful  and  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  reproductions  as  Mr.  Patrick’s  plates  afford  are 
obtainable  by  photographic  processes,  the  reason  for  a  further  very 
elaborate  description  of  the  pieces  is  not  very  apparent.  In  the 
old  times,  when  all  illustrations  were  subject  to  the  possible 
carelessness  of  the  engraver,  the  case  was  different.  Or  another 
plan  might  have  been  adopted.  The  descriptions  of  medals  which 
the  author  or  the  cataloguer  has  not  himself  seen  might,  without 
disadvantage,  have  been  printed  in  a  smaller  type  than  that  used 
for  the  descriptions  taken  from  actual  observation.  As  it  is,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  be  sure  whom  we  have  to  trust.  Sometimes  at 
the  end  of  a  long  description  of  what  seems  an  interesting  piece, 
we  read,  “  I  am  not  aware  where  a  specimen  of  this  medal  exists,” 
or  “  the  original  is  not  now  known  to  exist,”  and  so  forth.  Th9 
mottoes  inscribed  on  the  medals  are  given  without  one  word  of 
comment.  In  general  they  present  no  difficulties,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  the  abbreviations  are  a  little  puzzling,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Pep.  Pr.  Supp.  on  p.  26.  It  is  even  possible  that 
some  readers  might  not  understand  the  conclusion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  given  quite  in  its  baldest  form: — “  Infelix  Operarn  Perdas 
Ut  Si  Quis  Asellum  In  Campum  Doceat  Ilor.  Serm.  L.I.”  At  any 
rate,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  noticed  that  Horace 
wrote  “  in  campo.”  We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  fairly 
nonplussed  by  the  word  “  Ielosenha  ”  round  a  medal  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  what  inter¬ 
pretation  (if  any)  has  been  given  of  it.  We  were  by  no  means 
decided  how  we  were  expected  to  translate  “  De  Bell,  ad  Preston 
Capt.”  until  it  occurred  to  us  that  this  was  probably  a  misprint 
for  “  Rebell.  &c.” 

The  medals  which  are  described  and  engraved  in  this  book  are 
many  of  them  of  very  considerable  historical  interest,  and  some 
likewise  of  great  rarity.  Mr.  Cockran-Patrick  has  evidently  a  fine 
collection  of  his  own,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  pieces  are 
represented  in  his  own  cabinet.  He  has,  for  instance,  an  example 
in  gold  of  the  fine  and  rare  medal  of  James  I.,  struck  probably  on  the 
return  of  the  king  to  Scotland  after  his  marriage.  The  chief  Scottish 
collections  of  coins  and  medals,  such  as  the  National  Collection  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  possess  only 
specimens  in  silver.  The  British  Museum  has  the  only  other  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  more  precious  metal.  Next  to  this  piece  in  the 
plate  stands  another,  still  more  interesting  and  more  rare,  the 
large  medal  presenting  the  portraits  of  James  and  Anne  of 
Denmark  side  by  side,  the  former  wearing  a  high  hat  of  somewhat 
peculiar  shape,  similar  to  that  which  he  wears  on  certain  of  his 
gold  coins.  This  medal  is  not  in  Mr.  Cochran-Patrick’s  collection. 
Examples  in  silver  are  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  and  in  the 
Advocates’  Library.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  one  speci¬ 
men  in  gold,  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  medals  of  Charles  I.  is  that  struck  on 
the  King’s  re-entry  into  London  after  his  return  from  coronation 
at  Scone,  though  we  scarcely  see  in  what  respect  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  Scottish  medals.  It  is  the  work  of  Thomas  Rawlins, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  described  as  —  Rawlins  in  the  index  to  the 
volume.  Next  follow  in  order  of  date — though,  as  personal 
medals,  they  fall  by  Mr.  Patrick's  arrangement  into  a  different 
class  from  the  pieces  just  spoken  of — the  beautiful  and  historically 
most  interesting  portraits  of  some  of  the  statesmen  or  soldiers  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  have  medals  by  the  Simons  of  Lords 
Loudoun,  Dunfermline,  and  Lauderdale,  and  Sir  Charles  Erskine. 
Another  medal  of  the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  inferior  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  in  artistic  merit,  is  historically  more  interesting  than 
any.  On  the  reverse  is  the  quaint  inscription : — 

True  Pelican  who  split  his  blood 

To  save  his  King  do’s  country  good. 

This  motto,  of  course,  shows  the  medal  to  he  posthumous.  But, 
from  its  style,  it  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  death  of  the  great 
Marquess.  Then  follows  (in  historical  sequence)  Simon’s  medal  of 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  with  its  fine  portrait  of  Cromwell.  The 
medals  of  the  Stuarts,  after  their  loss  of  the  English  throne,  are  very 
fully  represented,  and  form  an  exceptionally  interesting  series. 
We  have  already  said  that  these  are  almost  the  only  pieces  to 
whose  description  explanatory  notes  are  attached.  As  there  are 
co  medals  of  Charles  II.,  and  scarcely  any  of  James  previous  to 
his  abdication,  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Cochrau-Patrick  considers  that 
the  Stuart  family  recovered  its  claim  to  be  reckoned  Scottish  when  it 
lost  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  this  were  the  case,  they 
were  by  a  patriotic  North  Briton  rather  to  he  congratulated 
than  commiserated  on  their  change  of  state.  Among  the  portraits 
of  illustrious  Scotchmen  with  which  the  volume  concludes  are 
two  medals  of  Carlyle — a  vigorous  but  rather  cloudy  aud  sketchy 
portrait  by  Legros,  and  Boehm’s  excellent  likeness,  executed  on 
the  occasion  of  Carlyle’s  eightieth  birthday.  Mr.  Cochran- 
Patrick  shows  an  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The 
numerous  references  to  other  works  and  to  other  collections  by 
which  his  descriptions  are  accompanied  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  student,  and  give  his  work  a  permanent  place  in 
numismatic  libraries. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

■jX  /r  CHEREST  in  the  introduction  of  bis  volumes  (1)  speaks 
X'X  •  with  justice  and  moderation  of  the  difficulties  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  studying  what  is  called  the  ancien  riyime. 
One  is  somewhat  loth  to  retort  the  question  whether  he  thinks 

(1)  La  chute  de  Vancien  regime — 1787-1709.  Par  Aimc  Cherest.  2  vols. 
Paris :  Hachette. 


that  these  difficulties  are,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  historical 
students,  likely  to  be  lessened  by  a  book  which  gives  two  stout 
and  closely-printed  volumes  to  the  events  of  two  years.  The  fact 
is  that  the  modern  historical  school  in  its  laudable  adherence  to 
“the  document”  is  making  it  more  than  ever  difficult  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  Some  of  M.  Churest’s  minor  conclusions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  not  inconsiderable  study 
of  the  records,  are  valuable  enough ;  such  as  the  opinion  that  the 
success  of  the  Revolution  probably,  and  its  violence  certainly, 
were  in  the  main  due  to  the  incredible  weakness  and  want 
of  foresight  of  the  executive  Government,  and  the  proposition 
that  the  troubles  to  come  in  Paris  were  clearly  indicated  by 
the  troubles  in  the  provinces,  and  ought  to  have  been  guarded 
against  accordingly.  But  when  these  conclusions  lead  M. 
Cherest  to  another  conclusion,  that  “  neither  the  necessity  nor 
the  legitimacy  of  tho  Revolution  must  be  contested,”  then  we 
meet  him  with  a  direct  negative,  which  can  easily  be  based  on  his 
own  facts  and  arguments.  His  elaborate  investigations  have 
shown,  no  doubt,  that  there  was  chao9 ;  but  they  have  not  shown 
that  there  were  no  means  of  introducing  order  into  that  chaos 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  that  a  chaos  more  chaotic  had  to  be 
created  before  order  could  be  introduced  at  all.  He  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  “  resolute  Conservative,”  who  has  been  induced  by  the 
study  of  the  facts  to  approve  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  odd  that 
M.  Taine,  against  whose  handling  this  book  is  pretty  obviously, 
though  not  openly,  directed,  and  who  would  scarcely  have  been 
described  as  a  resolute  Conservative  some  years  ago,  has  been  led 
to  a  conclusion  quite  different  from  M.  Cherest's  by  study  that  is 
not  less  extensive,  conducted  with  ability  which  is  certainly  not 
less  decided.  It  is  surely  not  unfair  to  draw  the  moral  that,  before 
attacking  a  vast  array  of  unclassified  facts,  it  is  as  well  to  be  sure 
that  one  has  the  faculty  of  handling  them  without  bewilderment. 

The  indefatigable  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  has  added  to 
his  other  books  on  ancient  maritime  affiiirs  two  volumes  on  the 
war-ships  and  the  commerce  by  sea  of  the  principal  Greek  naval 
Power  that  came  after  Alexander  and  of  Rome  (2).  The  difficulty 
of  such  a  book  is,  of  course,  the  scattered  and  scanty  condition  of 
the  texts  which  give  the  facts.  I11  dealing  with  such  matters, 
however,  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  is  now  an  expert.  But 
perhaps  he  is  rather  unduly  scornful  of  the  “  Crow  of  Duilius,” 
and  we  rather  wish  he  had  devoted  more  attention  to  the  question 
how  it  was  manoeuvred. 

Three  volumes  of  the  excellent  Biblioth'eque  des  merveilles  (3) 
are  before  us.  M.  Andrd’s  book  of  ants  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  scientific  members  of  the  series,  and  M.  Roy’s  account  of 
the  famous  panic  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  the 
year  1000  is  a  popular  historical  study,  not  without  merit,  though 
it  is  swollen  by  matter  which  has  no  very  obvious  relevance  to 
the  subject.  Lc  courage  civique  is  a  collection  of  historical  stories 
rather  jejunely  told  and  of  doubtful  value. 

The  second  volume  of  MM.  Steenackers  and  Le  Goff’s  History 
of  the  War  of  1870  outside  Paris  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to) 
has  appeared  (4).  We  have  on  former  occasions  observed  that 
the  principal  author  i3  strongly  prejudiced.  But  the  book  is  well 
informed  and  not  intentionally  one-sided,  and  its  collection  of 
documents  is  very  useful.  The  present  volume  extends  to  the  end 
of  October  1 870. 

The  account  of  M,  LSon  Cahun’s  journeyings  along  the  great  river, 
the  river  Euphrates,  in  M.  Dreyfous’s  cheap  series  of  travels  (5), 
makes  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  light  order  of  travel-writing, 
and  deals  with  a  district  not  too  familiar.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the 
best  of  this  series  that  we  have  seen.  The  other  volume  of  it, 
which  is  before  us,  is  the  account  of  Colonel  Flatters's  Saharan 
missions.  The  termination  of  these,  a  massacre  by  the  Tuareg 
tribe,  is  within  recent  memory,  and  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  change  of  the  locale  of  French  activity  in  Africa  to  the  regions 
of  the  Niger  and  Congo.  This  book  is  of  a  more  business-like 
character  than  M.  Cahun’s.  The  author  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
further  exploration  and  annexation,  but  he  admits  with  a  com¬ 
mendable  frankness  that  France  is  hated  by  her  Algerian  sub¬ 
jects  and  their  neighbours.  As  this  admission,  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  habits  of  French  travellers  and  travel-writers, 
will  show,  he  is  a  sensible  person,  and  his  notions  on  the  famous 
Trans-Saharian  Railway  have  nothing  extravagant  about  them 
when  it  is  once  allowed  that  such  a  scheme  is  possible. 

Among  novels  we  have  before  us  a  new  edition  of  Jack(6 ),  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  Petite  bibliotheque  of  M.  Lemerre’s  which  is  the 
resting-place  sooner  or  later  of  most  noteworthy  fiction  and 
poetry  in  contemporary  France  ;  a  good  specimen  of  M.  Hector 
Malot’s  manner  in  Micheline  (7)  (by  the  way  there  is  already  a 
novel,  or  at  least  a  child’s  story,  of  that  title  in  French,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not),  and  a  Provencal  study  of  a  slightly  naturalist  kind,  but 
with  none  of  the  worse  faults  of  the  school,  in  M.  Pouvillon’s 
L'innocent  (8). 

(2)  La  marine  des  Ptolemies  et  la  marine  des  Romains.  Par  le  Vice- 
Amiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere.  2  vols.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Bibliotheque  des  merveilles — Les  faurmis.  Par  E.  A ndre.  Le 
courage  civique.  Par  M.  Petit.  L’an  mille.  Par  J.  Roy.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(4)  Histoire  du  gouvernement  de  la  defense  nationale  en  province.  Par 
F.  F.  Steenackers  et  F.  Le  Goff.  Tome  deuxieme.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(5)  Bibliotheque  d'aventurcs  dt  tie  voyages — Excursions  sur  les  lords  de 
I'Euphrate.  Par  Leon  Cahun.  Les  deux  missions  du  Colonel  Flatters. 
Par  un  mernbre  de  la  premitre  mission.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(6)  Jack.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  2  vols.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

(7)  Micheline.  Par  Hector  Malot.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(8)  L'innocent.  Par  E.  Pouvillon.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WE  have  heard  of  an  historian  who  thought  that  the  whole 
course  of  English  history  had  heen  designed  by  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence  to  lead  up  to  a  sound  Whig  Ministry.  The 
author  of  The  Training  of  England :  an  Historical  Sketch  (Seeley  & 
Co.)  holds  another,  but  not  very  dissimilar,  theory.  He  believes 
that  from  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  we  have  been  divinely 
guided  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  Low  Church  Christianity 
with  a  tendency  to  Dissent  may  flourish.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
show  by  example  how  a  writer  looking  at  the  past  in  this  spirit 
writes  of  English  history.  Of  course  he  sees  nothing  in  the 
mediaeval  Church  but  a  greedy  priesthood  and  here  and  there  an 
Evangelical  Dissenter.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
"Wyclifl'e,  but  nothing  about  either  his  occasional  backslidings  or 
those  political  ideas  of  his  which  are  so  remarkably  like  the 
Socialism  of  to-day  with  another  terminology.  It  would  never 
do  to  say  that  the  Reformer  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
Mr.  Henry  George,  which  is  the  fact,  though  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  to  bracket  such  a  writer  of  English  as  Wyclifl'e  with  that 
blatant  sciolist.  The  anonymous  author  of  The  Training  of  Eng- 
l  incl  has  not  gone  to  much  trouble  in  search  of  authorities.  His 
notes  are  full  of  references  to,  and  his  text  is  full  of  quotations 
from,  Mr.  Green,  and  from  MacFarlane’s  History  of  England. 

The  student  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  may 
doubtless  do  worse  than  read  Mr.  E.  Stanwood's  History  of 
Presidential  Elections  (Triibner  &  Co. ;  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.) 
It  b  as  internal  evidence  of  being  full  and  accurate  in  matters 
of  fact,  and  the  critic  most  unlearned  in  American  history  can 
see  that  it  is  written  in  an  impartial  spirit.  Party  men  of  both 
sides  would  certainly  find  it  unfair,  and  that  is  a  very  good 
test.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  narrowness  of  our  ideas  that  we 
find  the  subject  painfully  dull.  The  ups  and  downs  of  political 
adventurers  in  Spain  are  not  lively  reading,  but  they  compare 
favourably  with  most  of  this  book.  The  struggles  of  Democrat 
with  Republican  are  exceeding  tiresome ;  and,  when  one  gets 
pages  of  small  print  full  of  resolutions  passed  in  this  or  the  other 
Convention  for  or  against  Andrew  Jackson  or  Polk,  the  tedium  be¬ 
comes  unbearable.  The  American  people  have  generally  contrived 
to  manage  their  affairs  with  good  sense  in  things  essential ;  but 
good  sense  is  not  a  brilliant  quality,  and  it  is  compatible  with  an 
astonishing  poverty  of  ideas  and  language. 

When  we  say  that  Queer  Quotes  an  l  Odd  Jokes  from  ’F.  isco 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  Californian  stories  we 
have  said  nearly  enough  about  it.  The  description  means  that 
Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  talks  about  the  men  and  things  familiar  in  the 
works  of  Bret  Harte,  and  also  that  he  does  it  without  the  little 
touch  of  humour  and  romance  which  serves  to  disguise  their 
essentially  commonplace  character  in  the  stories  of  the  better- 
known  author. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell’s  Letters  on  Daily  Life  (Walter  Smith, 
late  Mozley)  are  so  many  lay  sermons,  “  addressed  to  imaginary 
pupils  ” ;  for  the  rest,  they  are  very  good  lay  sermons,  and  the 
advice  they  give  is  excellent. 

The  “  Second  Series  ”  of  Our  Little  Life,  by  the  author  of  “  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  ”  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  is  a 
book  which  needs  no  recommendation.  The  good  old  phrase  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  these  “  Essays  Consolatory  and  Domestic, 
with  some  others.”  Outwardly  the  volume  is  neat,  and  inwardly 
it  is  lull  of  trim  little  platitudes. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Goll’s  Nursery  Hygiene  (Henry  Kimpton)  and  Mr. 
T.  C.  Ilepworth’s  Magic  Lantern  (Chatto  &  Windus)  are  two 
treatises  which  are  written  in  a  sufficiently  intelligible  style. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  cheap  issue  of 
Mr.  Napier’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson  (Bell  &  Sons).  It  is  in 
six  volumes  of  handy  size,  and  costs  one  guinea  in  all.  It  has 
naturally  none  of  the  magnificence  of  the  costlier  issues,  but  is 
trimly  bound,  and  of  distinctly  good  quality  in  the  matter  of 
paper  and  printing. 

Mrs.  Kinsgley  has  made  a  birthday  book  by  collecting  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  her  husband.  It  is  a  handsome  volume 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  We  have  received  a  handful  of  Reports  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  name  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  their  subjects.  The  Eook  Buyer,  1884 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  is  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  the  book¬ 
seller's  illustrated  catalogue,  enlivened  by  literary  matter — whether 
“  quote  ”  or  not  we  do  not  know — from  the  pens  of  American 
writers.  The  following  names  speak  for  themselves : — The  Educa¬ 
tional  Almanack,  1885  (National  Education  Union)  ;  The  Circulars 
of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  (Wash¬ 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office)  ;  The  Report  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Associa¬ 
tion,  1884,  and  The  Railway  Diary  and  Official  Directory 
(McCorquodale  &  Co.) 

The  familiar  and  useful  Whitaker  (J.  Whitaker)  and  the 
equally  useful  and  familiar  British  Almanack  and  Companion 
(The  Stationers’  Company)  for  1885  are  published. 

Messrs.  Rock  Brothers  have  sent  us  specimens  of  a  new  writing 
paper  with  envelopes  to  match  which  is  called  “  Romanesque,” 
and  described  as  the  Paper  of  the  Imperial  Cresars.  Our  own 
correspondence  with  the  Imperial  Caesars  has  been  too  limited  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this  description.  But  those 
who  like  a  perfectly  smooth  paper  which  is  free  from  the  slipperi¬ 


ness  and  greasincss  of  most  smooth  paper  will  find  the  “  Roman¬ 
esque  ”  very  pleasant  to  use. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  T.  Smith  a 
selection  of  their  useful  and  well-knowm  Diaries  for  1885.  As 
particularly  convenient,  we  may  notice  a  Small  Scribbling  Diary 
(No.  6c)  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  and  plainly  bound. 


NOTICE. 

W e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampion  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  Intel-national  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 

PRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
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The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
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Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for - 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
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